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JUST 


WORD 


How  quickly  former  foes  become  friends 
when  a  common  cause  brings  them  to- 
gether is  shown  by  the  banquet  given  by 
Parliament  to  General  Smuts,  the  leader 
of  the  Boer  army  against  the  British.  He 
was  introduced  as  "a  great  commander  and 
a  great  statesman"  by  Field  Marshal  Lord 
French,  who  was  fighting  him  only  sixteen 
years  ago.  In  his  reply  General  Smuts  said  : 

Your  words  tonight  and  the  great  compliment 
you  have  paid  me  by  presiding  at  this  gather- 
ing recall  to  my  mind  many  an  incident  of  the 
stirring  times  to  which  you  have  referred  when 
we  were  opposing  commanders  in  the  last  year 
of  the  Boer  War. 

On  one  occasion,  I  remember,  I  was  sur- 
rounded in  a  very  nasty  block  of  mountains  by 
Lord  French.  (Laughter.)  I  was  face  to  face 
practically  with  disaster.  Nothing  was  left  me 
but  the  most  diligent  scouting  to  find  a  way  out. 
I  did  some  of  the  scouting  myself,  with  a  small 
party.  I  ventured  into  a  place  which  looked 
promising,  and  which  bore  the  appropriate 
name  of  "Murderer's  Gap."  (Laughter.)  I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  was  the  only  man  who  came  out 
alive  from  that  gap.  In  an  account  which  I  saw 
subsequently  of  this  incident  I  saw  the  remark 
made  that  one  Boer  escaped — -(laughter  and 
cheers) — but  he  probably  had  so  many  bullets 
in  him  that  he  would  be  no  further  danger. 
(Laughter.) 

Well.  Lord  French,  I  have  survived  to  be  your 
guest  this  evening.  I  was  in  a  very  tight  corner 
there.  I  did  get  out,  and  two  days  afterward  I 
did  break  thru — blest  word  in  these  times. 
(Cheers.)  At  night  I  came  out  of  those  moun- 
tains to  the  railway.  It  was  a  very  dark  night, 
and  my  small  force  was  just  on  the  point  of 
crossing  the  railway  when  we  heard  that  a  train 
was  coming.  The  train  passed,  and  we  stood 
alongside  and  looked  on.  You  can  imagine  what 
my  feelings  were  when  I  heard  some  time  after- 
ward that  the  only  freight  on  this  ■  train  was 
Lord  French  (cheers)  who  was  moving  from  one 
part  of  his  front  to  the  other  to  find  out  how 
I  broke  thru.  If  I  had  not  missed  that  chance, 
Lord  French  would  have  been  on  that  occasion 
my  guest.  (Laughter.)  No  doubt  a  very  wel- 
come, tho  a  somewhat  embarrassing  guest !  Now 
tonight  I  am  his  guest.  I  hope  I  am  not  em- 
barrassing, tho  I  am   very  much   embarrassed. 


INDEPENDENT    OPINIONS 

Allow  us  to  express  our  appreciation  of 
your  editorial,  "The  Effeminate  West,"  in 
your  issue  of  June  23.  Not  that  we  want 
to  gloat  over  the  East,  but  we  appreciate 
your  recognition  of  the  efforts  of  the  West 
and  Middle  West. 

Our  little  town  of  950  people  has  sent 
to  the  front  forty-seven  men,  three  of  whom 
are  now  in  England  and  will  be  in  France 
within  two  weeks  with  the  223d  Canadians. 
We  have  raised  .$500  for  a  local  relief  asso- 
ciation, our  allotment  of  the  Liberty  Bond 
was  $30,000,  we  subscribed  $37,000,  the 
women  have  all  organized  themselves  into 
an  association  for  the  purpose  of  knitting 
needful  articles  for  the  soldiers.  Yesterday 
was  the  first  day  of  our  campaign  for  the 
Red  Cross,  and  we  raised  in  the  town  alone 
$1764,  and  will  make  it  at  least  $2000.  but 
the  real  pleasure  of  the  campaign  was  the 
spirit  of  loyalty  shown  by  the  entire  popu- 
lation. I  believe  we  are  also  raising  on 
vacant  lots  and  back  lots,  including  a  part 
of  a  park  of  11  acres,  all  the  vegetables 
including  potatoes,  that  will  be  needed  for 
the  town's  consumption.  This  is  just  what 
one  little  town  in  the  Middle  West  is 
doing. 

Bjorn  B.  Gislason. 

Winneota,   \iinm  sola 


REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

Maxim  Gorky — Russia  is  not  lost. 

Billy  Sunday — I  put  five  states  dry. 

Secretary  Lane — Wood  row  Wilson  is 
inflexible. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. — Oh,  the 
country's  going  dry. 

Ex-King  Constantine — The  Greek  peo- 
ple love  their  king. 

Herbert  C.  Hoover — Our  consumption 
must  be  reduced. 

Sir  Harry  Johnston — Germany  must 
be  punished  to  the  full. 

Charles  Ferguson — The  working  class 
is  running  down  rapidly. 

Edward  Bok — Our  dolls  and  play- 
things must  be  put  aside. 

Charlie  Chaplin — My  employers  had 
their  money  back  some  time  ago. 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke — America  must 
join  in  ending  the  Potsdam  gang. 

Pres.  W.  A.  Shanklin — Our  civiliza- 
tion has  ceased  to  be  God-conscious. 

Maximilian  Harden  —  Hundreds  of 
thousands  live  today  more  lavishly  than  in 
peace  times. 

JosErn  Reinach — Americans  have  trav- 
ersed in  three  weeks  the  stages  which  took 
England  two  years. 

President  Hadley — A  great  teacher  is 
rare,  a  great  leader  is  rare,  a  great  organi- 
zer is  perhaps  rarer  still. 

Alexander  Ribot,  Premier  of  France — 
The  nations  now  in  arms  will  constitute 
The  Society  of  Nations. 

Lawrence  Terry — Contrary  to  general 
belief  curious  freaks  are  not  tolerated  by 
any  reputable  show  man. 

Theodore  Roosevelt — We  must  bring 
to  the  solution  of  every  problem  an  intense' 
and  fervid  Americanism. 

Jeannette  Rankin — Any  city  of  12,000* 
or  more  that  has  no  woman  on  its  police 
force  is  considered  archaic. 

King  George — It  has  been  the  dream  of 
my  life  to  see  the  two  great  English  speak- 
ing nations  more  closely  united. 

Layton  Crippen— I  believe  the  detest- 
able manners  of  the  English  will  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  the  British  Empire. 

Dudley  Glass — What  has  become  of 
the  old-fashioned  receipt  which  began  :  take 
six  eggs  and  half  a  pound  of  butter. 

Premier  Zaimis — The  pain  of  the  Greek 
people  at  parting  from  King  Constantine 
and  Queen  Sophie  was  indescribable. 

Israel  Zangwill — If  only  nations  would 
find  their  missions,  not  in  making  other 
people  miserable  but  in  making  their  own 
people  happy ! 

G.  Lowes  Dickinson — The  future  of 
civilization  depends  largely  on  the  attitude 
adopted  by  the  United  States  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

Helen  Rowland — A  widow  knows  it  is 
vastly  easier  to  sit  up  for  one  man  to  come 
home  than  to  sit  up  and  wait  for  a  lot  of 
men  to  go  home. 

Edmund  Gosse — I  fancy  that  at  least 
for  a  generation  no  intellectual  relations 
will  be  possible  between  France  and  Eng- 
land on  the  one  hand,  and  Germany  on 
the  other. 

Ed.  Howe — Members  of  Congress  who 
levied  the  war  tax  receive  more  than  $8000 
a  year.  Would  not  $4000  a  year  be  suffi- 
cient during  our  period  of  economy  and 
deprivation? 

Hon.    Arthur   J.    Balfour— Our    Mis 
sion    to    the    United    States    has    been    the 
occasion    of    the    most    significant    develop- 
ment of  international    relations   in   the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

Gerard  Hauptmann  —  The  epithet 
"Hun"  is  coined  by  people  who.  themselves 
Huns,  find  themselves  disappointed  In  their 
criminal  attempts  on  the  life  of  a  sound 
and  valorOUS  race  because  this  rare  knows 
how  to  parry  a  fearful  blow  with  still 
more  fearful  force. 
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THE  VALUE  OF 

CORHAM  SILVERWARE 

IS  PERMANENT 

^THE  VALUE  OF  PRACTICALLY  EVERY 

1  ARTICLE  YOU  BUY  FOR  THE  HOME 

DETERIORATES  OUT  OF  ALL  PROPORTION 

TO  THE  COST,  THE  MOMENT  YOU  BUY  IT. 

GORHAM  SILVERWARE,  ON  THE  OTHER 
HAND,  HAS  THE  IMPERISHABLE  VALUE 
OF  ALWAYS  BEING  WORTH  ITS  WEIGHT 
IN  SILVER  IN  ADDITION  TO  ITS  PRAC- 
TICAL AND  SENTIMENTAL  QUALITIES. 

GORHAM  STERLING  SILVERWARE 
IS  FOR  SALE  BY  LEADING  JEWEL- 
ERS EVERYWHERE  AND 
BEARS  THIS  TRADE-MARK 


STERLING 


THE  GORHAM  COMPANY 

SILVERSMITHS  AND  GOLDSMITHS 

NEW  YORK 

WORKS -PROVIDENCE  AND  NEW  YORK 
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COPTHIGHT   1917 


A  MENTAL  AND  MORAL  HOUSECLEANING 


THE  war  is  clarifying  ideas  and  stimulating  the 
moral  sincerities.  These  reactions  are  generally 
recognized.  What  is  quite  as  important,  it  is 
disposing  for  good  and  all  of  a  lot  of  useless 
mental  baggage,  a  great  store  of  hypocrisies,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  presumptions  and  policies  which  we  knew  or  sus- 
pected were  rubbish  or  worse,  but  which,  in  the  easy  years 
of  peace,  we  did  not  bestir  ourselves  to  do  away  with. 

A  war  brings  us  to  a  right  apprehension  of  these  things, 
as  "moving"  brings  us  to  a  right  appraisal  of  household 
accumulations  which  we  are  too  lazy  or  too  sentimental 
to  assort  sanely  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

With  few  exceptions  the  presumptions  and  humbugs  that 
we  are  discarding  are  certain  extreme  claims,  privileges 
and  immunities  that  are  related  to  the  so-called  class 
struggle.  Great  Britain  has  discovered  that  the  Empire 
can  survive  a  mighty  curtailment  of  the  ancient  rights  of 
landlords  and  peers,  and  an  almost  staggering  curtailment 
of  the  profits  of  industry  and  commerce.  It  has  discovered 
that  laissez-faire  is  not  the  last  word  in  economics  or  in 
politics,  and  that  a  highly  organized  governmental  control 
of  business  may  turn  out  to  be  an  excellent  thing  for 
business  itself.  But  the  discoveries  and  innovations  are  not 
all  so  one-sided.  The  further  discovery  has  been  made  that 
the  venerable  idiocies  which  trade  unionism  and  industrial 
democracy  have  clung  to  as  tenaciously  as  to  ideas  that 
are  sound  and  claims  that  are  just  can  be  sat  on  and 
"swatted,"  and  that  they  must  be.  The  intolerable  folly 
of  opposing  inventions  and  improvements,  of  making  work 
by  waste,  of  protecting  dishonest  and  incompetent  work- 
men, and  of  penalizing  superior  ability,  has  been  endured 
as  long  as  the  world  can  stand  it. 

Other  nations  less  rapidly  but  surely  are  undergoing  a 
like  housecleaning  in  thought  and  practise.  France  has 
taken  the  experience  quietly  but  resolutely.  The  United 
States  is  taking  it  more  quietly  and  more  resolutely  than 
could  have  been  predicted.  Indeed,  outstanding  facts  of 
our  war-time  activity  to  date  are  the  firmness  with  which 
Federal  and  state  Governments  have  laid  the  heavy  hand 


upon  obstructive  foolishness  which  has  attempted  to  inter- 
fere with  the  new  expediences,  and  the  common-sense  at- 
titude of  the  business  classes  in  backing  up  the  Govern- 
ments. Russia  is  for  the  moment  in  the  critical  and  chaotic 
stage.  But  Russia  has  gifted  intellectuals,  patriotic  men 
and  women  a-plenty,  and  a  population  that  is,  all  in  all, 
probably  as  common-sensible  as  mankind  in  the  average. 
She  probably  will  organize  her  energies  as  wisely  and  as 
efficiently  as  other  nations  will. 

There  are  more  pretentious  matters  also,  for  the  most 
part  vagaries,  that  are  getting  their  overhauling  and  will 
get  it  thoroly  before  the  world  is  thru  with  them.  One  of 
them  is  international  socialism.  A  majority  of  the  socialists 
in  each  country  has  been  loyal  to  its  government,  and  pa- 
triotic. At  present  and  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  nation 
will  continue  to  be  the  group  to  which  of  necessity  men 
must  give  their  supreme  allegiance.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
purely  selfish,  exclusive,  and  aggressive  nationalism  has 
been  brought  into  universal  discredit  and  abhorrence  by 
German  folly  and  brutality.  A  new  and  better  international- 
ism is  being  created  by  the  cooperation  of  the  allied  nations. 
It  will  be  founded  in  a  supreme  devotion  to  civilization  and 
in  reverence  for  law  and  the  sacredness  of  obligations.  Isms 
and  agitations  which  attack  these  foundations  will  get 
nothing  but  contempt  henceforth  from  the  sane-minded, 
and  short  shrift  from  national  governments. 

Organized  society  after  this  war  will  be  a  more  intelli- 
gent affair  and  a  much  more  sincere  affair,  as  well  as  a 
far  more  effective  machine  for  promoting  human  well-being, 
than  it  has  been  hitherto.  Privilege  will  have  to  go.  Excess 
profits  will  have  to  go.  Individualism  that  disregards  the 
rights  and  interests  of  fellow-men  will  have  to  go.  Slacking, 
wasting  and  obstructing  will  have  to  go.  Anarchism  and  a 
systematic  protection  of  malefactors  will  have  to  go.  The 
world  will  be  neither  nationalistic  only  nor  internation- 
alistic  only.  It  will  be  neither  socialistic  only  nor  individ- 
ualistic only.  It  will  be  a  practical,  relatively  sincere  and 
relatively  intelligent  world,  pretty  carefully  scrutinizing 
every  proposition  and  trying  out  plans  on  their  merits. 


BEER  TOO! 


IT  looks  as  tho  we  were  to  have  prohibition  in  some  form 
or  other.  A  prohibition  amendment  to  the  Food  Control 
bill  has  passed  the  House,  and  another  somewhat  different 
amendment  has  been  recommended  by  a  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  President  has  felt  con- 
strained to  throw  the  weight  of  his  influence  in  favor  of 
a  partial  prohibition  bill  rather  than  a  complete  one.  The 
President  proposes  that  the  distillation  of  whiskey  and 
similar  liquors  shall  be  prohibited,  but  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  beer  and  wine  shall  not  be  prohibited. 


It  is  exceedingly  regrettable  that  the  President  has  felt 
obliged  to  take  this  attitude  in  the  matter.  It  is  true  that 
if  he  shall  succeed  in  assisting  in  disposing  of  whiskey  for 
the  period  of  the  war  he  will  have  done  a  big  thing.  But 
to  do  that,  he  must  not  only  influence  the  passage  of  the 
prohibition  amendment,  but  thereafter  avail  himself  of  the 
power  there  given  him  to  commandeer  the  distillers'  stocks 
of  whiskey  for  redistillation  into  alcohol  for  industrial  pur- 
poses. But  that  thing  is  small  in  comparison  with  what  he 
might  have  done  if  he  had  been  willing  to  use  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  power  and  influence  on  behalf  of  total  prohibition. 


CARTOON  COMMENT 

IS  THERE   A   FOOD   CARD  IN   YOUR  HOME? 


This  is  the  week  for  food 
caru. '  The  campaign  is  on 
to  label  every  patriotic  home 
thruout  the  country  with  the 
badge  of  membership  in  the 
Food  Administration.  Probably 
your  window  already  has  its 
U.  S.  shield  surrounded  bj) 
wheat  stalks,  but  if  it  hasn't, 
join  up  now — and  keep  the 
pledge !  The  barometer  of  pop- 
ular interest — cartoon  comment 
— indicates  national  enthusi- 
asm for  food  conservation.  At 


BESIDES,  THE  XH&KBOxS  j 
lARE   BK4NNINC-.  TO 
COMPLAIN"— 


the  top  of  this  page,  left,  is  Sat- 
terfield's  drawing  in  the  Harris- 
burg  Patriot,  "Fully  Prepared." 
"It's  Up  to  Mother  to  Tend  to 
'Em,"  says  Ding  in  the  New 
York  Tribune.  Rehse  in  the 
New  York  World  (below) 
points  out  "The  Order  of  Serv- 
ice" in  the  international  bread 
line.  And  Pease  in  the  Newark 
Evening  News  (left  lower  cor- 
ner) suggests  that  it  might 
help  if  Congress  would  only 
"Hurry  Up  With  That  Hoop!" 
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There  are  two  reasons  why  beer  should  be  disposed  of  as 
well  as  whiskey.  The  first  is  the  food  reason;  the  second  is 
the  human  reason. 

Last  year  sixty-eight  and  a  half  million  bushels  of  food- 
stuff were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fermented  liquors. 
These  are  the  official  figures,  accepted  even  by  the  liquor 
manufacturers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  brewers  have  an- 
nounced that  the  figures  are  slightly  higher  than  this.  The 
brewers  have  publicly  asserted  that  thirty-five  per  cent  of 
the  material  used  in  the  brewing  of  beer  "is  returned  to  the 
farmers  as  a  better  milk  producing  food  than  in  its  original 
state."  The  validity  of  the  use  of  the  adjective  "better"  in 
this  statement  is  highly  debatable.  For  ourselves  we  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  true.  Accepting,  however,  for  the  moment 
the  contention  of  the  brewers,  this  leaves  forty-six  million 
bushels  of  foodstuff  "actually  consumed  in  beer,"  as  the 
brewers  say. 

At  a  time  like  this  can  the  people  of  the  United  States 
afford  to  use  this  great  quantity  of  potential  food  in  this 
way?  Can  they  afford  to  drink  it  rather  than  eat  it? 

Of  course,  it  will  be  contended  immediately  that  barley, 
from  which  beer  is  chiefly  made,  is  not  a  satisfactory  human 
food.  It  is  true  that  barley  does  not  make  good  bread.  But 
it  does  make  good  soup.  What  is  more,  the  land  upon  which 
it  is  grown  can  be  used  next  year,  if  we  put  a  stop  to 
brewing  this  year,  for  growing  other  grain  and  products 
more  useful  for  human  food.  In  addition,  barley  is  a  good 
cattle  food. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  then  from  the  statement  of  the  brew- 
ers themselves  that  the  continued  manufacture  of  beer  dur- 
ing the  war  will  subtract  from  the  possible  food  supply  of 
the  American  people  each  year  the  equivalent  of  forty-six 
million  bushels  of  grain.  Is  the  preservation  of  the  indi- 
vidual liberty  of  the  American  citizen  to  drink  beer  for  his 
own  gratification  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  this  de- 
preciation in  the  necessaries  of  life? 

Now  to  come  to  the  second  ground  for  the  prohibition  of 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  beer.  The  drinking  of  beer 
never  did  anyone  any  positive  good.  The  infinitesimal  num- 
ber of  exceptions  to  this  broad  statement,  where  beer  has 
been  drunk  by  invalids  or  others  on  medical  advice,  creates 
no  valid  flaw  in  this  assertion.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
drinking  of  beer  has  and  does  give  pleasure  of  a  sort  to 
many.  But  wartime  is  no  time  to  put  pleasure  above  effi- 
ciency. 

In  the  days  when  we  did  not  feel  it  improper  or  immoral 
to  admire  things  German,  we  used  to  point  to  Germany  as 
the  place  where  the  people  did  not  brutalize  themselves  with 
whiskey,  but  cultivated  gemuthlichkeit  on  beer.  But  expert 
evidence  has  come  in  recent  years  from  Germany  itself  that 
beer  drinking  is  something  other  than  one  of  the  domestic 
virtues.  Here  is  some  of  the  testimony  of  German  scientists : 

Professor  von  Struempell,  a  well-known  physiologist, 
says:  "Nothing  is  more  erroneous  from  the  physicians' 
standpoint  than  to  think  of  diminishing  the  destructive  ef- 
fects of  alcoholism  by  substituting  beer  for  other  alcoholic 
drinks,  or  that  the  victims  of.  drink  are  found  only  in  those 
countries  where  whiskey  helps  the  people  of  a  low  grade  of 
culture  to  forget  their  poverty  and  misery." 

Prof.  Emil  Krapelin  declares  that  "In  the  production  of 
alcoholism  in  Germany,  beer  undoubtedly  plays  the  chief 
role.  It  must  be  conceded  that  beer  is  capable  of  producing 
typical  delirium  tremens." 

Prof.  Gustav  von  Bunge  has  written  that  "No  other  drink 
[referring  to  beer]  is  so  insidious.  It  has  been  in  Germany 
worse  than  the  whiskey  pest  because  more  apt  to  lead  to 
immoderate  drinking." 

Professor  Mobius  of  Leipsic  says:  "I  know  little  of  whis- 
key and  wine  drinkers.  With  us  it  is  beer  that  ruins  the 
people." 

This  is  the  evidence  from  the  country  of  beer-drinkers 
and  efficiency.  Shall  we  not  heed  it? 


Unquestionably,  at  the  present  moment,  the  advocates  of 
prohibition  must  heed  the  request  of  the  President  not  to 
urge  upon  Congress,  for  fear  of  impeding  the  passage  of 
the  Food  Control  bill,  the  prohibition  of  beer  brewing.  But 
this  cannot  be  the  end  of  the  matter.  Beer  must  ultimately 
follow  whiskey,  if  America  is  to  be  made  efficient  in  the 
highest  degree  for  war. 


A 


CAN  WE  ? 

CORRESPONDENT  sends  us  on  a  postal  card  this 
illuminating  incident: 
"If  my  husband  would  give  me  the  $3  a  week  he  now  spends 
on  liquor  we  could  buy  three  $100  bonds  at  once,"  explained  a 
woman  eager   (but  unable)    to  patronize  the  Liberty  Loan. 

Can  the  people  of  the  United  States  afford,  in  this  time 
of  national  need,  to  go  on  spending  money  for  drink? 


BACK  TO  ARISTOTLE 

THE  word  "economy,"  which  is  now  so  unpleasantly 
familiar  to  us  all,  meant  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  from 
whom  we  derive  the  term,  nothing  but  "household  manage- 
ment." This  is  what  it  means,  or  ought  to  mean,  today.  Two 
false  ideas  have  crept  into  the  common  use  of  the  word,  and 
if  they  can  be  eradicated  half  the  battle  for  sound  economy 
is  won.  To  some  economy  suggests  cutting  down  expenses 
by  doing  without  comforts.  To  others  economy  is  a  news- 
paper term  for  an  unknown  something  that  Mr.  Hoover  or 
President  Wilson  or  Wall  Street  ought  to  do  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  living.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  It  means  that  you  bal- 
ance your  home  budget  as  carefully  as  if  it  were  the  budget 
of  your  firm;  that  you  buy  no  food  that  you  do  not  need; 
that  you  permit  no  food  to  become  spoiled  or  be  wasted; 
that  you  vary  your  diet  so  that  you  get  enough  of  every  kind 
of  food;  that  you  buy  with  reference  to  times  and  seasons 
and  relative  costs  and  that  you  keep  an  eye  open  for  good 
advice  from  any  source,  whether  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  a  farmers'  weekly,  your  state  agricultural 
college,  or  the  hired  girl  in  the  kitchen. 


CULINARY  ADVENTURES 

"f^EEF,  mutton  and  pork,"  said  the  soldier,  "pork,  mut- 
IJton  and  beef!  I  wish  they  would  invent  some  new  kind 
of  animal."  The  most  evident  silver  lining  to  the  present 
shortage  in  staple  foods  is  that  it  compels  us  to  break  the 
old  habits  of  eating  which  have  become  second  nature  to 
us  and  experiment  with  "some  new  kind  of  animal."  If  you 
are  tired  of  bread  and  meat  let  Europe  get  half  of  what 
you  are  now  eating  and  invest  the  rest  of  your  appetite  in 
something  you  have  never  tried  before.  If  you  can't  think 
of  any  new  dishes  yourself,  your  Congressman  can  put  you 
in  touch  with  a  lot  of  bulletins  prepared  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  foods  which  are  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  pocket- 
book  and  which  are  not  now  needed  abroad. 


COLLEGES  IN  WARTIME 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  telegram  to  the  president  of 
Indiana  University,  in  which  he  says:  "I  see  no  neces- 
sity whatever  for  suspending  the  sessions  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  and  think  such  a  suspension  would  be  very 
much  against  the  public  interest,"  ought  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  unwise  movement.  Truth  to  tell  the  colleges  have  not 
shown  in  this  crisis  that  poise  and  historic  sense  that  we 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  learned  institutions.  In  their 
haste  to  prove  themselves  patriotic  and  to  be  of  service  to 
the  nation  classwork  was  pretty  nearly  abandoned  in  some 
places  immediately  upon  the  declaration  of  war.  Leaves  of 
absence  and  degrees  were  recklessly  promised  to  almost 
any  student  who  could  say  that  he  proposed  to  seek  for  an 
opportunity  of  doing  any  kind  of  useful  work,  and  the 
readiness  shown  in  presenting  and  accepting  such  substitu- 
tions  showed   that   neither   students   nor    faculty    placed   a 
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very  high  valuation  upon  the  usefulness  of  the  work  they 
had  been  doing.  Age,  sex  and  physical  condition  were  little 
considered  in  such  exemptions,  nor  was  it  sufficiently  re- 
membered that  the  student,  by  reason  of  the  training  that 
the  college  had  given  him,  might  be  more  profitably  em- 
ployed elsewhere  than  in  trench  or  furrow. 

That  the  colleges  will  have  a  hard  time  during  the  war 
is  obvious.  Incomes  will  be  cut  down,  expenses  increased 
and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  older  students  and 
younger  instructors  will  be  called  to  the  colors.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  women  and  most  of  the  undergraduate 
men  should  not  as  a  rule  continue  their  studies.  They  are 
doing  so  generally  even  in  the  countries  most  closely  in- 
volved in  the  war.  They  did  so  during  the  Civil  War,  which 
put  more  of  a  strain  upon  our  national  life  than  this  war 
is  like  to.  Not  only  so,  but  twenty  new  American  colleges 
and  universities  were  opened  during  our  Civil  War.  The 
University  of  Leiden  was  founded  while  Holland  was  in  a 
life-and-death  struggle  with  Spain.  The  University  of  Ber- 
lin was  founded  in  the  midst  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  and 
since  the  Great  War  began  Germany  has  opened  a  new 
university  at  Frankfort.  There  are  certain  forms  of  college 
activities,  the  most  conspicuous  of  them,  that  might  well  be 
suspended  during  the  war  and  might  better  not  be  resumed 
after  the  war,  but  those  activities  for  which  the  colleges 
were  established  are  never  more  needed  than  now. 


BUY  FROM  THE  HOME   FOLKS 

IF  you  can't  raise  your  own  food — and  we  admit  that  not 
every  one  can  grow  a  wheatfield  in  a  window-box — the 
next  best  thing  is  to  buy  from  your  neighbor.  If  you  com- 
pare what  the  farmer  gets  for  his  goods  in  the  market  with 
what  you  pay  after  they  have  been  carried  by  several  tons 
of  coal  over  several  thousand  miles  of  perishable  track  in 
costly  freight  cars  and  handled  and  rehandled  by  a  regi- 
ment of  draymen,  wholesalers,  retailers,  railroad  men  and 
so  forth,  you  will  realize  that  half  the  cost  of  food  is  in 
taking  it  from  one  place  and  putting  it  in  another.  Of 
course  you  shouldn't  restrict  your  diet  to  what  can  be 
grown  near  your  home,  but  when  there  is  a  choice  let  the 
railroads  reserve  their  rolling  stock  for  our  heavy  export 
trade  in  foodstuffs,  munitions  of  war,  and  soldiers. 


CATCHING  UP  WITH  THE  WORLD 

THE  revolution  has  knocked  Russia  into  the  middle  of 
next  month.  Thirteen  days  have  been  lost  in  the  scuffle, 
but  no  reward  is  offered  for  they  are  not  wanted.  The  Rus- 
sians, determined  as  they  are  to  get  ahead  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  were  unwilling  even  to  seem  to  be  behind  it 
according  to  the  calendar,  so  they  simply  decided  that  the 
thirty-first  of  May  should  not  be  followed  by  the  first  of 
June  as  had  been  customary,  but  by  the  fourteenth;  or 
rather,  in  that  strange  anarchistic  way  of  theirs,  each  per- 
son, paper  or  place  made  a  similar  shift  at  any  convenient 
time.  It  is  like  the  daylight  saving  movement,  only  the  trick 
is  played  on  the  calendar  instead  of  the  clock. 

It  was  thru  ecclesiastical  conservatism  that  Russia  got 
left  so  far  behind.  The  length  of  the  year  as  established  by 
Julius  Caesar  was  eleven  minutes  and  fourteen  seconds  too 
long.  The  errors  accumulated  in  the  course  of  time  until 
Pope  Gregory  XIII  saw  that  something  must  be  done  about 
it,  so  in  1582  he  ordered  ten  days  dropt  out  and  introduced 
leap  years,  apparently  a  feminist  movement,  for  it  gives 
th<    ladii  s  »h<  ir  innings  one  time  in  four. 

But  the  Protestants  and  the  Eastern  Orthodox  who  de- 
nied the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  refused  to  follow  him 
in  this  reform.  To  repeat  the  old  Roman  joke — doubtless 
several  centuries  old,  but  this  is  the  last  time  it  can  be  used 
in  connection  with  current  events — they  preferred  to  dis- 
agree with  the  solar  system  rather  than  agree  with  the 
Pope.  England  held  out  till  1750,  and  when  it  was  finally 


decided  to  abandon  the  Julian  calendar  the  English  popu- 
lace was  greatly  excited  and  mobs  went  about  shouting: 
"Give  us  back  our  eleven  days!"  We  have  not  heard  of 
any  such  riotous  demonstrations  in  Russia,  so  it  seems  that 
the  Russian  people  are  more  civilized  than  the  English  in 
the  eighteenth  century. 

Bulgaria  reformed  her  calendar  when  she  joined  the  Cen- 
tral Powers.  So  also  did  Turkey,  which  had  hitherto  used 
the  Mohammedan  calendar.  The  Mohammedan  year  con- 
sists of  twelve  lunar  months  and  is  therefore  shorter  than 
the  solar  year  by  about  ten  days.  This  has  the  inconvenience 
that  the  holidays  go  chasing  around  the  year  three  times 
in  a  century.  Think  how  awkward  it  would  be  to  celebrate 
Christmas  this  year  in  the  winter,  a  few  years  later  in 
midsummer  and  then  in  the  spring. 

But  now  all  of  us,  Catholics,  Protestants,  Orthodox,  and 
Mohammedans,  have  come  to  agree  upon  the  Gregorian 
calendar,  which  only  gets  a  day  wrong  in  3323  years.  Old 
Style  and  New  Style  will  no  longer  bother  us  unless  we 
study  history. 


OF  STYLE 

JOHN  GALSWORTHY  has  been  unable  to  resist  the 
eternal  temptation  to  define  the  indefinable.  He  says, 
"To  use  words  so  true  and  simple  that  they  oppose  no  ob- 
stacle to  the  flow  of  thought  and  feeling  from  mind  to  mind, 
and  yet  by  juxtaposition  of  word-sounds  set  up  in  the  re- 
cipient, continuing  emotional  gratification — this  is  the  es- 
sence of  style." 

Is  it?  That  is  a  large  question,  open  to  extended  debate. 
But  one  thing,  at  least,  is  sure.  Any  one  who  can  use  words 
in  the  way  that  Mr.  Galsworthy  here  sets  forth — which  is 
precisely  the  way  Mr.  Galsworthy  uses  them  himself — need 
not  worry  about  seeking  style.  He  has  it. 


A  TIMELY  EDITORIAL  A  HUNDRED  YEARS  OLD 

WE  had  intended  to  write  something  here  on  Ameri- 
can participation  with  England  in  the  present  war. 
But  why  should  we  when  what  we  wish  to  say  has  been  so 
much  better  said  nearly  a  century  ago  by  one  who  can  add 
the  weight  of  his  authority  to  the  force  of  the  argument? 
Accordingly  we  quote: 

Great  Britain  is  the  nation  which  can  do  us  the  most  harm  of 
any  one,  or  all  on  earth ;  and  with  her  on  our  side  we  need  not 
fear  the  whole  world.  With  her  then,  we  should  most  sedulously 
cherish  a  cordial  friendship ;  and  nothing  would  tend  more  to 
knit  our  affections  than  to  be  fighting  once  more,  side  by  side,  in 
the  same  cause.  Not  that  I  would  purchase  even  her  amity  at  the 
price  of  taking  part  in  her  wars.  But  the  war  in  which  the  present 
proposition  might  engage  us,  should  that  be  its  consequence,  is 
not  her  war,  but  ours.  Its  object  is  to  introduce  and  establish  the 
American  system,  of  keeping  out  of  our  land  all  foreign  powers, 
of  never  permitting  those  of  Europe  to  intermeddle  with  the 
affairs  of  our  nations.  It  is  to  maintain  our  own  principle,  not 
to  depart  from  it.  And  if,  to  facilitate  this,  we  can  effect  a  divi- 
sion in  the  body  of  the  European  powers,  and  draw  over  to  our 
side  its  most  powerful  member,  surely  we  should  do  it.  .  .  . 
Nor  is  the  occasion  to  be  slighted  which  this  proposition  offers, 
of  declaring  our  protest  against  the  atrocious  violations  of  the 
rights  of  nations,  by  the  interference  of  any  one  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  another. 

This  was  the  reply  that  Thomas  Jefferson  sent  in  1823 
when  President  Monroe  consulted  him  about  the  advisa- 
bility of  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  country  which  the 
Uniteel  States  had  been  fighting  against  ten  years  before. 
The  question  was,  as  Jefferson  said,  "the  most  momentous 
whicli  has  ever  been  offered  to  my  contemplation  since  that 
of  Independence.  That  made  us  a  nation,  this  sets  our  com- 
pass and  points  out  the  course  which  we  are  to  steer  thru 
the  ocean  of  time  opening  on  us.  And  never  could  we  em- 
bark on  it  under  circumstances  more  auspicious." 

Since  we  can  republish  this  without  change  of  a  word 
in  support  of  the  present  Government  it  is  evident  that 
President  Wilson  cannot  justly  be  accused  of  departing 
from  the  principles  of  the  founder  of  his  party. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


Prohibition  and 
the  President 


The  Food  Control 
bill  which  is  now 
being  considered  by 
the  Senate  left  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  a  stringent  clause  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  any  foodstuffs  in 
the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  drinks. 
This  provision  has  created  more  dis- 
cussion in  the  Senate  than  any  other 
section  of  the  bill.  Senators  disliked 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  oppos- 
ing prohibition  in  the  face  of  the 
strong  sentiment  in  the  House  and  in 
the  country  at  large,  but  many  of 
them  thought  that  the  measure  pre- 
sented to  them  was  altogether  too  dras- 
tic and  others,  who  sympathized  with 
its  provisions,  feared  that  prolonged 
discussion  over  so  controversial  a  mat- 
ter would  delay  the  entire  scheme  of 
food  control.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
evade  responsibility  by  giving  Presi- 
dent Wilson  power  to  exempt  the  manu- 
facture of  beer  and  wine  from  the 
operation  of  the  act.  A  later  amend- 
ment limited  the  discretionary  power 
of  the  President  to  wine  only.  Senator 
Lodge  led  the  opposition  to  the  ban  on 
beer,  pointing  out  the  saving  in  food- 
stuffs which  would  result  from  pro- 
hibiting the  manufacture  of  beer  would 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
loss  of  such  by-products  as  brewers' 
grain  for  cattle  feed  and  yeast  for 
bread  making  and  by  throwing  men 
engaged  in  the  brewing  industry  out  of 
employment. 

President  Wilson,  anxious  to  secure 
early  enactment  of  the  food  control 
legislation,  requested  advocates  of  pro- 
hibition to  cease  their  agitation  for 
stopping  the  manufacture  of  beer  and 
wines.  The  Senate  seems  disposed  to 
agree  to  the  compromise  suggested  by 
the  President.  The  prohibition  of  the 
manufacture  of  distilled  liquors  will 
remain  in  the  bill,  but  the  fight  against 
beer  and   wine   may   be   postponed   to 


some  future  occasion.  Senator  Cham- 
berlain has  drafted  a  new  prohibitory 
clause  in  accordance  with  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations. 

t-.  -j  ^  tv  i  Under  the  authority 
President  Picks    granted  him  by  ^  em_ 

Export  Council    bargQ    clauses    of    the 

Espionage  Act,  President  Wilson  has 
nominated  a  council  on  exports  which 
will  consist  of  Secretary  Lansing,  of 
the  Department  of  State,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Houston,  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Redfield,  and  Food  Adminis- 
trator Hoover.  The  council  will  have  no 
power  to  impose  regulations  on  foreign 
trade,  but  will  act  as  an  advisory  body 
to  the  President.  After  making  the  ap- 
pointments, President  Wilson  explained 
what  policies  would  guide  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  matter  of  export  control. 
There  will  be  no  general  embargo  di- 
rected against  neutral  powers  and  as 
little  interference  as  may  be  with  the 
normal  course  of  trade.  Control  will  be 
exercised  thru  a  system  of  export 
licenses  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce.  Where 
it  appears  that  an  American  product  is 
being'  reexported  to  Germany  from  its 
place  of  destination  or  substituted  for 
other  commodities  which  are  thus  re- 
leased for  export  to  Germany,  the  re- 
quired license  may  be  withheld. 

\xt  t  b'ii  The  Senate  Finance 
War  lax  mil      Committee  has  at  last 

Reported  completed  its  long  task 

of  revising  the  $1,800,000,000  war  tar 
bill  which  it  had  received  from  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  esti- 
mated yield  of  the  war  taxes  author- 
ized in  the  report  of  the  committee  is 
only  $1,652,000,000;  which  is  consider- 
ably less  than  the  probable  cost  of  the 
war  for  the  year  aside  from  what  has 
been  pr.ovided  for  by  bond  issues.  The 
Senate  does  not,  however,  intend  to 
make  up  the  deficit  by  a  new  bond  is- 


sue during  the  present  session  since 
there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  float  an 
emergency  loan  when  Congress  meets 
again  after  its  summer  holiday.  Many 
of  the  small  taxes  on  consumption  have 
been  reduced  or  dropt  from  the  bill 
altogether  in  committee;  the  general 
ten  per  cent  tariff  levy  on  all  imports 
is  replaced  by  special  taxes  on  sugar, 
coffee,  tea  and  cocoa;  the  special  muni- 
tions tax  and  the  retroactive  income 
tax  are  omitted,  and  the  supertax  on 
the  highest  incomes  reduced.  The  most 
productive  tax  under  the  amended  bill 
will  be  the  excess  profits  tax,  taking 
from  twelve  to  forty  per  cent  of  the 
profits  of  corporations,  partnerships 
and  individuals  in  excess  of  the  earn- 
ings for  the  years  1911,  1912  and  1913. 
Publishers  must  pay  an  additional  five 
per  cent  tax  on  profits  over  four  thou- 
sand dollars  and  an  increase  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  cent  a  pound  in  the  postage 
rates  on  second-class  mail  matter.  Let- 
ter postage  remains  at  the  three-cent 
rate  approved  by  the  House. 

.         .         _  The  assembling  and 

American  Troops       „,      ,  .  *     ,,  „ 

.  ^       embarking     of     the 

in  France  first  contingents  of 

American  troops  was  carried  out  so 
quietly  that  the  American  people  hardly 
realized  that  they  had  gone  before  the 
news  came  of  their  landing.  The  press 
for  the  most  part  kept  the  "gentlemen's 
agreement"  as  to  silence,  and  some 
editors  carried  it  so  far  as  to  keep  up 
their  criticism  of  the  President  for  not 
sending  aid  to  France  long  after  they 
knew  that  such  aid  had  been  sent.  The 
order  was  issued  to  General  Pershing 
on  May  18,  and  within  a  month  the 
troops  had  been  brought  from  the  Mex- 
ican border  and  other  parts  of  the 
country  and  the  necessary  transports 
put  into  commission.  Not  a  man  or  an 
animal  was  lost  or  injured. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  June  26  the 
Americans    were    disembarked    at    the 


©  International  Film 

WHEN    PERSHING   AND   HIS   TROOPS   REACHED   FRANCE 
A    French    Seaport,    June   — :    American    troops    arrived    and    disembarked    this    morning    amid    the    frantic    cheers    of    the    people,    who    bad    gathered 
for   hours   before   in   anticipation   of   the   event.   It   was   the    first  time  since   the   imprint  of  war  had   become  so   cruel   thai    a   great    French   crowd  has 

shown   such   animation 
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French  seaport  which  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Americans  for  this  purpose.  A 
large  fleet  of  warships  convoyed  the 
transports,  but  no  submarines  were  en- 
countered on  the  way.  They  brought 
with  them  supplies  for  weeks  in  ad- 
vance, so  they  will  not  be  a  burden  upon 
the  country  they  were  sent  to  deliver. 
The  American  encampment  is  estab- 
lished near  the  city  on  high  ground, 
and  is  piped  for  water  and  lighted  by 
electricity.  A  Y.  M.  C.  A.  tent  was  al- 
ready up  in  waiting.  The  contingent  is 
under  the  command  of  Major  General 
William  L.  Sibert,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission,  and 
as  engineer  of  the  Atlantic  division 
had  charge  of  the  construction  of  the 
Gatun  locks. 

T  .      ,  „  ,        A     characteristically 

'  frank     and     eloquent 

Glasgow  Speech     speech   wag  made   by 

the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain 
in  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  Glasgow,  June 
29,  on  the  occasion  of  receiving  the 
freedom  of  the  city  by  its  Burgesses. 
It  was  the  psychological  moment  for 
the  greatest  effectiveness.  The  Ameri- 
can troops  had  just  arrived  in  France. 
The  British  Minister  of  Munitions  had 
reported  that  the  supplies  had  not 
been  depleted  by  the  recent  offensive. 
The  Russians  had  declared  against  a 
separate  peace  and  had  started  to 
fighting  again.  The  pro-German  King 
of  the  Greeks  had  been  deposed.  And 
the  British  were  closing  in  on  Lens. 
The  Premier  very  candidly  admitted 
that  the  Russian  revolution  had  inter- 
fered with  the  plan  of  campaign,  but 
with  equal  candor  he  confest  that  many 
hearts  which  had  been  filled  with  anx- 
it  ty  at  the  prospect  of  a  peace  confer- 
ence whereat  the  most  reactionary  au- 
tocracy in  the  world  should  be  present 
\ure  now  relieved  by  the  thought  that 
free  Russia  would  be  there  represented. 

As  to  the  military  situation,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  startling  developments  in 
Russia  have  modified  the  military  situation 
this  year  temporarily  to  our  disadvantage, 
bul  permanently  for  the  better.  What  hap- 
ed  on  the  western  front  showed  what 
could  have  been  accomplished  this  year  if 
all  the  Allied  forces  had  been  ready  to 
bring  all-round  pressure  to  bear. 

The  Russian  revolution,  beneficent  as  it 
undoubtedly  is,  groat  as  will  be  its  results 
both  this  year  and  even  more  hereafter, 
undoubtedly  lias  had  the  el'l'eet  of  postpon- 
ing complete  victory,  But  Russia  will  re- 
gain her  strength  with  a  hound,  and  be- 
cotne  mightier  and  more  formidable  than 
ever. 

Altho  these  distractions  had  the  effect  of 
postponing  complete  victory,  they  made 
rictorj  more  sure  than  ever-,  more  com- 
plete than  ever.  and.  what  is  more  im- 
portant, they  made  surer  than  ever  the 
quality  of  victory. 

In  regard  to  the  submarine  menace 
the    Premi«  r   was   reassuring: 

Victory  is  assured  under  two  conditions. 
The  firsl   was  that  the  German  submarine 
musl    be   defeated   or   kept  within 
reasonable   bounds.   The   losses   are   heavy, 
and  probably  will,  drive  us  to 
furl  in  some  trades  and  per- 

haps    to     hardships.     Our     losses     during 

M".    and    June   were   heavy,    hut    they    were 

hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  beneath  the 
Admiralty  forecast    1  have  no  hesitation  in 

nit'   that    if  we  all    do   our    part    the   I  • 

d  submarines  will  be  almosl  as  greal  a 

failure    as    fl  i      ■  I,     Zeppelins. 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

June  25 — Twenty-eight  British  ves- 
sels sunk  in  past  week.  United 
States  cruiser  "Olympia,"  Dewey's 
flagship  at  Manila,  runs  aground  on 
Block  Island. 

June  26 — Martial  law  in  Spain.  Veni- 
zelos  becomes  Premier  of  Greece. 
United  States  sailing  vessel  "Ga- 
lena" sunk. 

June  27 — American  troops  arrive  in 
France.  French  cruiser  "Kleber" 
sunk  by  mine ;  thirty-eight  men 
lost. 

June  28 — Brazil  revokes  neutrality. 
Heavy  British  attack  on  Lens. 

June  29 — Austrians  expel  Italians 
from  Agnello  Pass  on  Asiago  Pla- 
teau. Premier  Lloyd  George  speaks 
on  Allies'  aims  at  Glasgow. 

June  30 — Spain  closes  ports  to  all 
belligerent  submarines.  Bussians 
open  new  offensive  in  Galicia. 

July  1 — Russians  attack  on  eighteen 
mile  front.  Germans  renew  assault 
on  Verdun. 


Turning  to  the  question  of  peace 
terms  the  Premier  pointed  out  that  the 
rumors  that  Germany  was  willing  to 
renounce  annexations  and  indemnities 
had  not  been  confirmed  by  any  Ger- 
man statesman.  He  repudiated  the 
charge  that  England  entered  the  war 
to  get  the  German  colonies  and  the 
greater  part  of  Turkey,  for  to  get 
them,  he  said,  it  would  not  have  been 
necessary  to  raise  three  or  four  mil- 
lion men  and  send  them  to  France. 

But  the  most  significant  part  of  this 
historic  address  was  that  which  showed 
that  Premier  Lloyd  George,  like  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  wished  to  draw  a  distinc- 


Preta  Illustrating 

COMMANDING    THE    ADVANCE    GUARD    IN 
FRANCE 

Major  General  William  L.  Sibert,  who  com- 
mands the  first  contingent  of  American  troops 
fighting  in  France,  is  an  army  officer  of  over 
thirty  years'  experience,  chiefly  with  the  en- 
gineers. He  was  in  charge  of  the  construction 
of  the  Gatun  locks  and  dam  and  the  channel 
from  Gatun  to  the  Atlantic  in  the  Panama  Canal 


tion  between  the  Kaiser  and  his  people 
and  to  offer  better  peace  terms  to  a 
democratic  Germany. 

Peace  must  be  framed  on  so  equitable  a 
basis  that  the  nations  would  not  wish  to 
disturb  it.  It  must  be  guaranteed  by  de- 
struction of  Prussian  military  power,  so 
that  the  confidence  of  the  German  people 
shall  be  put  in  the  equity  of  their  cause 
and  not  in  the  might  of  their  armies.  A 
better  guarantee  than  either  would  lx> 
democratization  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment. 

No  one  wishes  to  dictate  to  the  German 
people  the  form  of  Government  under  whieh 
they  should  choose  to  live.  But  it  is  right 
that  we  should  say  that  we  will  enter  into 
negotiations  with  a  free  Government  of 
Germany  with  a  different  attitude  of  mind 
and  a  different  temper  and  different  spirit 
and  with  less  suspicion  and  more  confidence 
than  we  should  with  a  Government  whom 
we  feel  today  to  be  dominated  by  the  ag- 
gressive and  arrogant  spirit  of  Prussian 
militarism.  All  the  Allied  governments  will. 
in  my  judgment,  be  acting  wisely,  if  they 
draw  that  distinction  in  their  general  atti- 
tude toward  the  discussion  of  peace  terms. 

<-,,  Last  week  we  called  atten- 

Closmg  in     , .  ,,  „ 

tion    to    the    curious    fact 
on  Lens       that  Leng)  which  the  Qer_ 

mans  were  preparing  to  evacuate  early 
in  April  when  the  British  struck  their 
blow  in  this  direction,  had  remained 
undisturbed  ever  since.  Now,  it  seems, 
the  British  are  ready  to  resume,  three 
months  later,  their  efforts  to  take  the 
town.  Altho  the  battle  of  Loos  in  Sep- 
tember, 1915,  was  miscalculated  and 
cost  the  British  heavy  sacrifices  in  men, 
it  brought  them  to  Hill  70,  only  a  cou- 
ple of  miles  north  of  Lens.  Their  attack 
in  April,  well  planned  and  less  costly, 
brought  them  to  within  the  same  dis- 
tance of  Lens  on  the  west  and  south. 
The  new  attack  is  again  from  the  west 
and  south  and  has  brought  them  within 
a  mile  of  the  town.  Here  as  before  the 
Canadians  distinguished  themselves  by 
the  skill  and  courage  with  which  they 
fought  their  way  forward  thru  the 
tangle,  the  slag  heaps,  mine-heads, 
embankments  and  ruined  mills  and 
houses.  Within  twenty-four  hours  they 
were  in  possession  of  the  two  mining 
villages,  Avion  and  la  Coulatte,  nearest 
to  Lens  on  the  south. 

But  between  them  and  Lens  runs  the 
Souchez,  which,  tho  a  small  river,  has 
been  dammed  so  that  its  waters  cover 
more  than  half  a  mile  of  the  low  land 
south  of  the  town.  The  Germans,  fol- 
lowing the  same  tactics  as  in  their  for- 
mer retreats,  exploded  mines  at  the 
crossroads  and  lopped  trees  over  the 
highways  so  as  to  impede  the  advance 
of  artillery.  But  the  capture  of  Lens 
seems  inevitable  now  that  it  is  closely 
enclosed  on  three  sides  and  its  recov- 
ery, even  tho  the  mines  may  have  been 
flooded  or  blocked  up,  will  ultimately 
relieve  the  coal  scarcity  from  which 
France  has  suffered  ever  since  this  re- 
gion was  taken  by  the  Germans  three 
years  ago. 

On  the  French  front  the  Germans 
continue  to  make  desultory  and  ap- 
parently disconnected  attacks  at  vari- 
ous points  on  the  long  line  from  Laon 
to  Verdun,  but  nowhere  developing  a 
decided  offensive.  The  French  have  lost 
more  than  200,000  men  in  the  last  two 
months. 
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■  „       ,        Venizelos,    the    Cretan, 

Greece  Breaks     who    wag    thrQWn    QUt 

With  Germany     of      power      by      King 

Constantine  because  he  tried  to  bring 
Greece  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies,  is  Premier  once  more  and  taking 
up  his  work  where  he  left  off  when 
dismissed.  He  is  back  in  Athens  form- 
ing a  new  cabinet  at  the  request  of 
the  new  King  Alexander.  A  pro-Ger- 
man demonstration  in  the  capital 
brought  the  Russian  and  French  troops 
up  from  the  Piraeus  for  his  protection. 
They  arrived  within  four  hours  and 
are  now  encamped  near  the  Acropolis, 
where  last  year  they  had  a  fight  with 
the  royalist  troops. 

The  first  act  of  Premier  Venizelos 
was  to  recall  the  Greek  envoys  at  the 
courts  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  Sofia  and 
Constantinople.  The  army  that  Venize- 
los organized  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  Allies  will  be  enlarged,  but  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  he  will  attempt 
a  mandatory  mobilization  of  all  the 
Greek  forces  because  a  large  part  of 
the  army  is  pro-German. 

It  is  understood  that  Venizelos  has 
insisted  that  Greece  receive  as  the  price 
of  her  entering  the  war  the  southern 
part  of  Albania,  inhabited  by  Greeks 
and  known  as  the  Epirus.  This  is  with- 
in the  territory  over  which  in  June 
the  Italian  Government  declared  a  pro- 
tectorate. The  action  of  the  Italian 
Foreign  Minister,  Baron  Sonnino,  pre- 
cipitated a  crisis  in  the  cabinet,  and 
the  Socialist  ministers  threatened  to 
resign  at  this  reckless  manifestation 
of  imperialistic  aims.  They  also  were 
displeased  at  the  selection  of  the  Ital- 
ian mission  to  the  United  States.  On 
what  terms  the  difficulty  was  patched 
up  is  not  known. 

t-,       .  The  first  effect  of  the  over- 

Russian  ,,  ,  ,-. 

throw  of  autocracy  in  Rus- 
sia  was  general  disintegra- 
tion. The  various  nationalities  that 
have  composed  the  Russian  empire 
seized  the  opportunity  to  claim  their 
independence  and  the  various  classes  of 
Russian  society  asserted  their  rights 
without  regard  to  others.  The  Poles, 
Finns,  Lithuanians,  Ukrainians  and 
Georgians  have  declared  for  autonomy 
and  even  separate  communes  and  cities 
like  Kronstadt  have  set  up  as  inde- 
pendent republics.  From  strict  regula- 
tion and  enforced  subordination  the 
Russian  people  passed  in  a  day  to  un- 
restricted liberty,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  it  has  not  been  more  generally 
abused.  The  omnipresent  police  were 
abolished  from  the  first.  The  palaces  of 
the  Czars  and  nobility  have  been 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  yet  there 
has  been  little  looting  in  Petrograd  and 
all  visitors  remark  upon  the  good  be- 
havior of  the  crowds.  In  remoter  parts 
of  Russia,  where  the  disorderly  ele- 
ments took  advantage  of  their  oppor- 
tunity, they  have  been  put  down  by 
community  action,  sometimes  with  ter- 
rible severity.  North  of  Odessa  the 
peasants  organized  a  vigilance  commit- 
tee and  hunted  down  the  horse  thieves 
that  had  infested  the  region,  burning 
twenty  of  them  alive  when  they  had 
been  captured.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 


these  disorders  German  agents  have 
been  active  and  it  is  also  suspected 
that  they  are  instigating  a  counter- 
revolution. 


The  Russian 


E.  T.  Reed  in  Passing  Show,  London 

THERE'S     NO     ACCOUNTING     FOR     TASTE 

the  revolutionists  was  to  release  in  mass 
the  prisoners  of  Siberia,  but  this  led 
to  such  wholesale  robbery  and  murder 
that  martial  law  was  proclaimed  in 
Tomsk,  and  after  a  pitched  battle  in 
which  twenty  were  killed  the  anarch- 
ists were  overcome  and  two  thousand 
of  them  put  back  into  prison. 

Upon  the  overthrow  of  the  autocracy 
and  bureaucracy  the  power  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Duma,  or  congress, 
which  delegated  it  to  a  Provisional 
Government  composed  of  prominent 
men  of  their  own  membership.  But  the 
socialists  and  labor  unionists  forming 
the  Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers' 
Delegates  proved  to  be  a  stronger  force 
and  the  Provisional  Government  was 
able  to  remain  in  power  only  by  com- 
ing to  terms  with  the  Council  and  tak- 
ing in  a  number  of  its  members  in 
place  of  some  of  the  more  moderate 
ministers,   such   as    Professor   Milukov. 

Now  the  anarchists  are  in  revolt 
against  the  Socialists  and  the  Work- 
men and  Soldier's  Council  is  denounced 
as  reactionary  and  capitalistic.  Bands 
of  armed  anarchists  parade  the  streets 
calling  for  the  abolition  of  the  Council, 
as  the  Council  a  few  days  before  had 
declared  the  Duma  abolished.  Local 
centers  of  anarchy  have  been  estab- 
lished in  various  palaces.  Lenine,  the 
anarchist  whom  the  German  Govern- 
ment shipt  back  from  Switzerland, 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  palace  that 
Emperor  Nicholas  built  for  his  mis- 
tress, the  dancer  Kshesinska,  who  has 
brought  suit  against  the  Government 
for  a  million  dollars  damages  on  ac- 
count of  it.  Another  group  of  ninety 
anarchists  have  seized  the  country 
house  of  General  Durnovo  in  the  Vi- 
borg  suburb  of  Petrograd  and  defy  the 
Government  to  eject  them.  Fifteen  of 
these  anarchists  are  from  America,  but 
they  say  they  will  never  go  back  there 
because  the  American  police  are  so  se- 
vere. On  account  of  the  strikes  and 
impossible  demands  of  the  workingmen 
many  of  the  manufactories,  including 
munition  works,  arc  closed  and  forty 
thousand  men  have  been  thus  thrown 
out    of    employment    in    Petrograd.    In 


The    Duma    in    a 

secret    session    on 

Peace  Movement        i,,„„     in .     „ 

June     17     past    a 

resolution  calling  for  "an  immediate 
offensive  in  close  cooperation  with 
Russia's  Allies,"  but  the  Duma  has 
been  declared  abolished  by  the  Council 
of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates, 
so  it  is  rather  to  them  that  we  must 
turn  for  a  more  authoritative  state- 
ment of  Russia's  intentions.  Their  at- 
titude is  exprest  in  a  resolution  past 
on  June  26  by  their  All  Russian  Con- 
gress at  Petrograd  as  follows: 

The  Congress  recognizes,  first,  that  end- 
ing the  war  by  means  of  the  defeat  <>f  one 
of  the  belligerents  would  constitute  the 
point  of  departure  for  fresh  wars,  increase 
dissensions  among  the  nations  and  lead 
them  to  complete  exhaustion,  famine  and 
ruin  ;  second,  that  a  separate  peace  would 
strengthen  one  of  the  belligerents  and  give 
it  the  possibility  of  gaining  a  decisive  vic- 
tory over  the  others,  would  strengthen  as- 
pirations toward  usurpation  by  the  ruling 
classes,  and,  while  liberating  Russia  from 
the  grip  of  world-wide  imperialism,  would 
hinder  international  unification  of  workers. 
Consequently  the  Congress  categorically 
rejects  every  policy  tending  in  fact  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  separate  peace  or  to  its 
prelude,  a  separate  armistice. 

This  is  reassuring  as  to  a  separate 
peace  but  does  not  offer  much  hope  for  i 
an  effective  resumption  of  military 
operations  against  Germany  from  the 
eastern  side  this  summer.  From 
speeches  and'  press  it  seems  that  the 
leaders  of  revolutionary  Russia  still 
hope  to  be  able  to  convince  the  Allies 
of  the  advisability  of  relinquishing 
their  schemes  of  conquest  and  of  mak- 
ing an  immediate  peace  upon  the  basis 
of  no  annexation  and  no  indemnities. 
They  view  the  war  as  a  general  calam- 
ity rather  than  a  particular  crime,  and 
they  propose  to  repair  its  ravages  by 
an  international  fund,  collected  from 
the  more  wealthy  nations  and  distribut- 
ed to  the  more  needy.  Questions  of 
disputed  territory  they  would  have 
settled  so  far  as  possible  by  a  referen- 
dum of  the  inhabitants. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  various  mes- 
sages of  congratulation  sent  to  Russia 
by  England,  France  and  the  United 
States  did  not  make  a  favorable  im- 
pression in  Russia,  for  they  showed  a 
disposition  to  continue  the  war  until 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and  Tur- 
key should  be  deprived  of  the  greater 
part  of  their  territory.  The  Russians, 
having  exprest  a  willingness  to  part 
with  Poland  and  to  relinquish  their 
historic  ambition  to  possess  Constan- 
tinople, looked  to  their  Allies  for  simi- 
lar renunciations  and  were  disappoint- 
ed at  not  meeting  with  such  a  response. 
On  the  contrary  both  the  British  and 
French  Governments  have  taken  occa- 
sion since  the  Russian  revolution  to  ex- 
press more  definitely  than  before  their 
determination  to  correct  historic  in- 
justices and  to  cripple  the  Central 
Powers.  In  the  British  Parliament  it 
was  stated  that  Germany  must  be 
forced  to  relinquish  Alsace-Lorraine 
and  the  Polish  provinces,  Austria-Hun- 
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HERE'S   THE   LATEST   METHOD   OF   FIRE-FIGHTING 

San   Diego,   California,   is  the  first  city  to  add  aeroplanes  to  its   fire  department.   It  has  purchased 

two    100-horsepower   machines,    equipt    with    powerful    chemical    fire   extinguishers.    They    are   to    be 

tried  out   chiefly   for   fires   along  the  water  front 


gary  to  relinquish  territory  inhabited 
by  Italians,  Czechs,  Slovaks,  and  other 
Slavs,  and  Turkey  to  relinquish  Arme- 
nia, Arabia,  Syria  and  Constantinople. 
President  Wilson's  note  .and  recent 
utterances  are  not  liked  because  he 
seemed  to  the  Russians  to  have  re- 
pudiated his  former  opinion  that 
"peace  without  victory"  was  prefer- 
able. The  Russians  wonder  why  he 
should  insist  upon  getting  Poland  and 
Constantinople  away  from  the  enemy 
while  they,  for  whose  benefit  these 
demands  were  put  into  the  list  of  the 
aims  of  the  Allies,  are  willing  to  give 
them  up  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

„,,      n  ,xr  Norway    has    suf- 

The  German  War        „        ,        i„     *. 

fered     almost     as 
on  Shipping  much    as    any    of 

the  belligerents.  It  is  estimated  that 
almost  one-third  of  the  Norwegian 
shipping  has  already  been  sunk  and 
now  the  Germans  are  making  every 
effort  to  cut  off  the  exportation  of 
fish,  nickel  and  other  necessities  to 
Great  Britain.  In  this  effort  they  have 
resorted  to  the  same  unscrupulous  tac- 
tics as  in  America  and  are  making 
illegal  use  of  the  embassy  in  their 
nefarious  schemes.  Last  February  a 
trunk  was  brought  to  Christiania  by 
Baron  von  Rautenfels,  a  courier  of  the 
German  Foreign  Office.  He  was  arrest- 
ed by  the  Norwegian  authorities  on 
charge  of  a  conspiracy  to  blow  up  ships 
and  his  trunk  was  seized  in  spite  of 
the  protests  of  the  German  Embassy,  to 
whom  it  was  addrest.  When  opened  it 
was  found  full  of  explosives  concealed 
in  various  articles  such  as  fountain 
pens,  pencils  and  cigarets.  A  ton  of 
other  explosives  were  discovered  hid- 
den in  artificial  lumps  of  coal  and  de- 
signed, it  is  said,  to  be  put  with  the 
coal  on  ships  bound  for  America.  A 
secret  German  wireless  station  has 
been   discovered   on   an   island   off  the 


Norwegian  coast.  On  account  of  these 
revelations  Norway  asked  the  recall  of 
the  German  Minister  Michaelis,  and  he 
has  been  succeeded  by  Admiral  Paul 
von  Hintze,  former  Minister  to  Mexico 
and  China. 

The  report  of  the  British  Admiralty 
for  last  week  is  more  favorable  than 
it  has  been  for  a  fortnight,  but  still  is 
above  the  average.  Twenty-one  vessels 
of  over  1600  tons  and  seven  under 
that  were  lost  during  the  week.  Proba- 
bly the  largest  vessel  lost  was  the  Pen- 
insular and  Oriental  liner  "Mongolia" 
of  9505  tons,  which  was  sunk  on  June 
23  by  striking  a  mine  off  Bombay.  It 
is  also  rumored  that  the  "Haverford," 
an  American  liner  of  7493  tons  under 
British  registry,  the  "Ultonia"  and 
"Manistee"  of  the  Cunard  line  and  the 
"Buffalo"  of  the  Wilson  line  are  among 
the  week's  victims.  The  French  lost 
five  steamers,  two  of  them  over  1600 
tons. 

The  American  barkentine  "Galena" 
was  sunk  off  the  French  coast  by  a 
bomb.  No  lives  lost.  When  the  Elder- 
Dempster  steamship  "Addah"  was  tor- 
pedoed on  June  15  the  submarine  fired 
on  the  boats  in  which  the  crew  were 
trying  to  escape.  One  shell  struck  the 
master's  boat  and  took  off  its  stern, 
killing  eight  men. 

Brazil  O"    June    28    Brazil     re- 

Belligerent  yok,ed  her  decree  °f  neu- 

trality  in  the  war  between 
the  Entente  Allies  and  Germany,  and 
thus  practically  became  a  belligerent 
power.  As  the  Brazilian  Congress  had 
ill  ready  authorized  the  revocation  of 
the  declaration  of  neutrality  as  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Germany, 
sanctioned  the  seizure  of  German  ships 
in  Brazilian  ports,  and  permitted  the 
warships  of  the  Entente  Allies  to  make 
use  of  Brazilian  waters,  this  act  was 
but  the  culmination  of  a  long  series  of 


steps  from  neutrality  to  open  war. 
Even  yet  it  is  not  certain  whether 
Brazil's  part  in  the  Great  War  will  be 
purely  diplomatic  and  naval,  or  whether 
Brazilian  forces  will  be  sent  to  Euro- 
pean battlefields.  A  special  war  mis- 
sion will  be  sent  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Brazilian  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  harmonizing  "the  war  plans 
of  the  two  republics. 

Admiral  Caperton,  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Pacific  fleet  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  has  arrived  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  with  several  ships  of  his  com- 
mand, and  it  is  believed  that  he  will 
undertake  patrol  work  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  possibly  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Brazilian  navy.  Brazil  tendered 
the  Americans  a  formal  official  wel- 
come, and  the  people  received  the  visit 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  A  com- 
mittee of  citizens  of  Uruguay  has  in- 
vited the  American  fleet  to  spend  the 
Fourth  of  July  in  that  republic  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Uruguay  is  still  nom- 
inally neutral. 

r        ,.  The  Canadian  Government 

Canadian       .g  determined  to  force  thru 

Politics  Parliament  its  universal 
military  service  bill  in  spite  of  sinister 
rumors  of  opposition  from  many  quar- 
ters. As  an  accompaniment  of  this  con- 
scription of  men  Premier  Borden  will 
probably  agree  to  the  Liberal  demand 
for  conscription  of  wealth  in  the  form 
of  a  drastic  income  tax,  and  measures 
for  the  regulation  of  important  indus- 
tries by  the  Government.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier.  leader  of  the  opposition,  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  the  compulsory 
service  bill  providing  that  it  should 
not  go  into  effect  until  approved  by 
a  popular  referendum.  If  this  were 
done  he  agreed  to  support  the  measure, 
but  he  announced  that  he  would  never 
enter  or  support  a  ministry  which  tried 
to  force  conscription  on  the  people 
against  their  will.  Supporters  of  com- 
pulsory service  charge  that  French- 
Canadians  have  been  intimidated  into 
opposing  the  bill  by  threatening  let- 
ters, that  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Quebec 
were  conducting  a  disloyal  propaganda, 
and  that  most  of  the  so-called  peace 
organizations  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada  are  financed  and  controlled 
by  German  agents.  Labor  is  almost  as 
hostile  to  conscription  as  the  French- 
Canadian   peasantry. 


Entente  Missions 


Both  the  Rus- 
sian   and    the 
Welcomed  by  Congress    Belgian      mis. 

sions  have  had  recent  opportunity  to 
speak  before  Congress  in  the  name  of 
their  respective  nations.  On  June  22 
Baron  Moncheur,  head  of  the  Belgian 
war  mission,  addrest  the  Senate,  and 
on  June  27  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Reversing  this  order,  Ambassa- 
dor Bakhmetieff  spoke  first  before  the 
House,  on  June  23,  and  three  days  later 
before  the  Senate.  Altho  the  Belgian 
commissioners  received  a  tremendous 
ovation,  interest  chiefly  centered  in  the 
words  of  the  representatives  of  Russia 
because  of  the  general  uncertainty  in 
this  country  as  to  the  military  situa- 
tion of  the  great  republic  and  the  prob- 
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able  stability  of  its  present  govern- 
ment. It  was  with  marked  relief  that 
Congress  heard  the  assurances  of  Am- 
bassador Bakhmetieff  that  when  he  left 
Russia  a  few. days  ago  the  provisional 
government  had  the  situation  well  in 
hand,  that  with  individual  exceptions 
all  classes  supported  it,  and  that  Rus- 
sia would  never  consent  to  a  separate 
peace.  General  Roop,  the  chief  military 
member  of  the  commission,  explained 
the  disorder  that  had  existed  in  the 
Russian  army  during  the  first  days  of 
the  revolution  as  due  to  the  inability 
of  the  common  soldiers  to  see  how  po- 
litical liberty  could  be  reconciled  with 
strict  military  discipline.  He  thought 
that  conditions  in  the  army  were  now 
improving. 

After  a  visit  to  New  York,  the 
Prince  of  Udine  and  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Italian  commission  went  to 
Boston  to  carry  the  greetings  of  Italy 
to  the  people  of  New  England.  The 
Italian  residents  of  Boston,  together 
with  many  of  their  compatriots  from 
neighboring  towns,  gave  a  rapturous 
welcome  to  the  commissioners  and  the 
colors  of  Italy  mingled  with  the  Amer- 
ican in  many  parts  of  the  city.  Senator 
Marconi,  who  was  detained  in  New 
York  on  business,  explained  Italy's 
pressing  need  for  coal  to  keep  alive  the 
industries  of  the  country,  and  unveiled 
a  little  known  incident  of  diplomatic 
history.  He  declared  that  the  prompt 
assurance  sent  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment to  the  French  Prime  Minister  at 
the  very  opening  of  the  Great  War 
that  Italy  would  in  no  case  join  its  old 
allies,  Germany  and  Austria,  against 
France  enabled  the  French  to  concen- 
trate all  their  forces  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier,  reserving  none  to 
watch  the  Italian  border,  and  so  bring 
together  an  army  large  enough  to  win 
the  battle  of  the  Marne  and  save  Paris 
from  capture. 

pi  •  +y,a  Secretary  Daniels  of  the 
a""™**  C  Navy  has  announced  that 
Air  Navy       altho    10)000    men   have 

already  applied  for  the  aviation  serv- 
ice many  more  are  needed.  A  number 
of  new  training  fields  have  already 
been  acquired  in  anticipation  of  the 
$600,000,000  appropriation  bill  which 
the  administration  hopes  to  obtain 
from  Congress.  Several  colleges  and 
universities  are  now  instructing  ca- 
dets in  the  study  of  aeroplane  en- 
gines, the  theory  and  practice  of  flight, 
meteorology,  map  reading  and  aerial 
photography,  wireless  telegraphy  and 
the  handling  of  the  machine  gun. 
Within  a  year  the  Government  hopes 
to  manufacture  some  30,000  aircraft 
of  all  types,  including  12,000  training 
machines.  Rear  Admiral  Fiske  suggests 
that  if  enough  torpedo  planes  are  built 
and  enough  men  trained  to  use  them 
the  Allies  could  make  a  general  attack 
upon  the  German  fleet  in  the  Kiel 
Canal  using  their  own  fleet  stationed 
in  the  North  Sea  as  a  temporary  base 
for  the  aeroplanes.  General  Goethals 
vigorously  advocated  before  a  Senate 
committee  the  creation  of  a  new  posi- 
tion in  the  cabinet  to  have  absolute 
control    over    the    air    service    of    the 


nation  and  which  would  be  in  no  way 
subordinate  to  the  army  or  navy.  When 
Representative  Kitchin,  Democratic 
leader  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
was  asked  whether  the  aviation  appro- 
priation bill  would  be  passed  before  the 
adjournment  of  Congress  he  replied 
with  characteristic  cynicism:  "It  will 
not  take  the  House  more  than  half  a 
day  to  pass  the  aviation  bill.  It  will 
carry  only  $600,000,000,  and  of  course 
we  can  put  that  thru  quickly,  tho  a 
$6,000,000  appropriation  might  take  a 
week  or  two." 

T-.  j  i-.          t?     j  The  voluntary  con- 
Red  Cross  Fund  .  .,     ..  ~  \, 
_           ,       .,     ,  tributions  of  Ameri- 
Oversubscnbed  can  citizens  to  the 

Red  Cross  in  the  one  week  campaign 
realized  more  than  $115,000,000,  altho 
the  sum  to  be  raised  had  originally 
been  placed  at  only  a  hundred  millions. 
Some  twenty  states  and  more  than  a 
thousand  cities  exceeded  their  allot- 
ment. Of  the  large  cities,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  made  the  greatest  per  capita 
contribution,  but  Cleveland  had  many 
close  rivals.  San  Francisco  reported 
the  large  sum  raised  in  that  city  with 
the  comment  that  the  contribution  was 
"in  recognition  of  the  aid  given  by  the 
National  Red  Cross  to  a  stricken  city 
in  1906."  Unexpectedly  large  as  was 
the  fund,  Red  Cross  officials  declare 
that  with  the  utmost  economy  the  needs 
of  the  war  will  require  it  all  in  about 
half  a  year.  This  may  not  be  the  last 
call  upon  the  generosity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  ruling  of  our  Government,  in 
conformity  with  the  war  policy  of  the 
Entente  Allies,  that  persons  native  to 
countries  with  which  we  are  at  war  will 
not  be  given  passports  to  the  Red  Cross 
hospitals  of  Europe  has  provoked  much 
resentment.  Ex-president  Roosevelt 
urged  the  American  Government  to 
impose    no    such    restriction    since    it 


would  be  a  wanton  insult  to  discrimi- 
nate against  any  loyal  citizen  because 
of  his  birthplace  or  parentage.  In  a 
public  letter  on  the  subject  he  declared 
that  if  he  had  been  permitted  to  raise 
a  volunteer  army,  as  Congress  had 
authorized,  he  would  have  selected 
many  persons  of  German  descent  as 
his  officers.  Henry  P.  Davison,  Chair- 
man of  the  Red  Cross  War  Council, 
supported  this  plea.  "It  may  be,"  he 
said,  "that  by  some  chance  a  disloyal 
man  or  woman  may  enlist,  but  I  had 
rather  take  that  chance  than  to  take 
the  chance  of  having  any  of  our  people 
dispirited  and  disheartened  when  they 
are  really  trying  to  help."  A  confer- 
ence of  representatives  from  sixty  dif- 
ferent war  relief  organizations  has 
decided  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
Red  Cross  with  a  view  to  the  efficient 
adjustment  of  their  efforts.  Most  of 
the  members  of  the  conference  were 
willing  to  cooperate  with  the  Red  Cross 
but  unwilling  to  merge  their  organiza- 
tions with  it  altogether. 


Cutting 
Coal  Prices 


A  convention  of  four  hun- 
dren  operators  represent- 


ing the  coal  industry  re- 
sponded enthusiastically  to  a  stirring 
appeal  from  Secretary  Lane  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  cooperate 
with  the  Council  of  National  Defense  in 
keeping  coal  prices  at  a  moderate  level 
during  the  war.  Congress  has  before  it 
several  measures  for  federal  regulation 
of  the  coal  industry,  but  the  representa- 
tives of  the  mine  owners  and  managers 
did  not  wait  for  the  enactment  of  dras- 
tic legislation.  The  conference  unani- 
mously agreed  to  price  reductions  to 
take  effect  in  July  which  will  save  the 
consumer  about  $180,000,000  a  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  Director 
Smith  of  the  Geological  Survey.  Bitu- 
minous coal  which  now  sells  for  as 
much  as  five  and  a  half  dollars  a  ton 


/;. ,/,  /,  Official  Photograph  (i 

OFFICIAL  RUTIILESSNESS 
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at  the  mine  will  hereafter  be  priced  at 
three  or  three  and  a  half  dollars  and 
special  reductions  will  be  made  for  coal 
purchased  by  the  Government.  In  ad- 
dition to  placing  prices  upon  coal  at 
the  mines  the  commissions  of  brokers, 
retailers  and  commission  men  are  lim- 
ited to  twenty-five  cents  a  ton.  These 
prices,  effective  for  all  mines  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  may  be  still  fur- 
ther modified  after  an  investigation  of 
the  coal  situation  by  agencies  of  the 
Government.  Chairman  Peabody,  of  the 
coal  committee  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  thanked  the  operators 
for  the  patriotic  spirit  they  had  shown 
in  consenting  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  war 
profits  which  they  might  have  extorted 
from  the  necessities  of  the  nation. 

T  .,  T  The   final   tabulation   of 

Liberty  Loan     Liberty    Loan    subscrip. 

Distributed       tions    shows    that    more 

than  four  million  persons  bought  bonds 
to  the  aggregate  amount  of  $3,035,- 
226,850,  an  oversubscription  of  nearly 
fifty-two  per  cent.  Secretary  MeAdoo 
of  the  Treasury  Department  announces 
that  those  who  subscribed  for  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  worth  of  bonds  or  less  will 
receive  in  full  the  amount  they  applied 
for,  but,  since  the  administration  had 
resolved  not  to  exceed  the  two  billion 
dollar  bond  issue  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, large  subscribers  will  have  to  be 
content  with  a  part  of  their  subscrip- 
tion. This  paring  down  process  is  in 
several  stages  from  a  sixty  per  cent  al- 
lotment to  persons  who  applied  for 
over  ten  thousand  but  less  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  worth  of  bonds 
to  a  little  more  than  twenty  per  cent 


for  the  highest  subscription  of  rnore 
than  twenty-five  millions.  This  method 
of  distribution  insures  the  holding  of 
sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  Liberty  Loan 
by  the  small  subscribers  who  did  not 
apply  for  more  than  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars worth  of  bonds  and  thus  places  the 
loan  on  an  extremely  popular  and  dem- 
ocratic  basis. 

The  federal  reserve  banks  have  be- 
gun the  redistribution  of  Liberty  Loan 
funds  as  they  are  paid  in  among  the 
national  and  state  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies which  have  themselves  sub- 
scribed to  the  loan.  Here  the  money 
will  be  held  on  deposit  to  be  withdrawn 
as  it  is  needed.  More  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars have  already  been  loaned  to  our 
European  allies,  of  which  Great  Britain 
has  received  $550,000,000  and  France 
$210,000,000.  Most  of  this  money  has 
been  raised  by  the  sale  of  treasury  cer- 
tificates thru  the  federal  reserve  banks. 

R.    n  On  the  afternoon  of 

Big  Dam  June    ^    &    break   -n 

Breaks  in  Utah      the     mammoth     con. 

crete  dam  of  the  Price  River  Irrigation 
Company  reservoir  twelve  miles  from 
Fairview,  San  Pete  County,  flooded  the 
farm  land  of  the  region  and  compelled 
the  temporary  abandonment  of  four 
villages.  The  pressure  of  the  water  on 
the  reservoir  was  suddenly  increased 
by  the  inflow  of  melted  snow  until  it 
carried  away  a  section  of  the  concrete 
core  of  the  dam  fifty  feet  wide  and 
five  feet  high.  When  once  a  breach  was 
made  much  of  the  rest  of  the  dam 
crumbled  or  was  eaten  away  by  the 
rush  of  the  water.  Officials  of  the  irri- 
gation  company   and   Government  ex- 


perts stationed  at  the  reservoir  soon 
discovered  that  it  was  hopeless  to  at- 
tempt to  repair  the  damaged  structure 
and  concentrated  their  efforts  in  the 
work  of  clearing  the  threatened  neigh- 
borhood. Loss  of  life  was  prevented  by 
the  sending  of  early  warning  to  homes 
and  farms  in  the  path  of  the  flood. 

t,.     rn  tt   ■  Governor  Fergu- 

The  Texas  University  ~     „    6 

_,  son,     of      lexas, 

Controversy  reCently    s  u  r  - 

prized  the  State  by  vetoing  the  appro- 
priations for  the  State  university,  but 
the  Attorney  General  soon  sprang  a 
bigger  surprize  by  showing  in  an  elab- 
orate legal  opinion  that  the  attempt  to 
veto  the  university  budget  was  not 
valid,  because  the  Governor  indicated 
by  special  marks  the  items  of  the  bill 
which  he  disapproved.  This,  in  the  view 
of  the  Attorney  General,  left  the  grand 
total  of  the  appropriation  unaffected 
and  made  it  lawful  for  the  regents  to 
use  the  entire  available  funds  of  the 
university  for  its  support;  the  veto 
having  had  no  other  effect  than  to  make 
the  individual  items  objected  to  part  of 
a  general  and  unspecified  appropria- 
tion. Governor  Ferguson  and  his  sup- 
porters denounced  this  ingenious  line 
of  argument  as  a  mere  legal  quibble. 
The  Governor,  who  has  worked  ac- 
tively for  the  rural  schools  of  the 
State,  made  several  speeches  denying 
that  he  was  in  any  way  a  foe  of  educa- 
tion. The  origin  of  the  controversy 
appears  to  have  been  a  quarrel  between 
Governor  Ferguson  and  President  Vin- 
son, of  the  university,  over  the  refusal 
to  the  latter  to  dismiss  members  of  the 
faculty  to  whom  the  Governor  objected. 
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THE  FIRST  TROOPS  OVERSEAS 

BY  DONALD  WILHELM 
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OMEWHERE"  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  the  "first  ten  thousand" 
were  ready  to  start  for  "some- 
where in  Europe." 

On  board  one  of  the  transports,  a 
great  ocean  liner,  I  went  over  to  a  pri- 
vate standing  alone  by  the  rail — a 
thoughtful,  dark-haired  fellow  staring 
into  the  distance,  past  intervening 
miles,  I  imagined,  clear  away  to  a  little 
farmer  mother  standing  in  a  doorway, 
thinking  of  him.  "Are  you  downheart- 
ed?" I  asked  him. 

"I'm  just  looking,"  he  smiled. 

"Where?"  I  smiled  back  at  him. 

"Oh,  somewhere,"  he  laughed. 

And  then,  suddenly:  "Hell,  I  got  a 
girl." 

Nearly  every  one  of  them  had  girls, 
I  judge.  Nearly  all  had  mothers.  And 
some  had  wives.  And  many  were  sol- 
diers of  fortune  with  neither  girls  nor 
mothers  nor  wives.  And  here  they  were, 
all  together,  bound  on  the  Great  Ad- 
venture, and  if  there  were  any  tears 
shed,  neither  the  ocean  nor  the  officers 
were  any  the  wiser. 

There  may  have  been  tears  shed,  yet 
mothers  who  are  in  dread  of  embarka- 
tions these  days  should  be  assured  that 
these  thousands  were  full  of  fight  and 
of  fun,  and  they  went  to  sea  with  the 
soldier  "bands"  playing.  Certainly  on 
one  ship  the  only  sign  of  nervousness 
I  made  out  was  that  displayed  by  a 
lieutenant,  who  came  up  from  the 
ranks  by  examination,  clear  up  to  the 
point  where  now  he  was,  with  some 
other  officers,  on  what  he  called  "the 
roof"  of  the  ship! 

He  was  a  little  nervous,  and  a  bash- 
ful boy,  too — one  of  those  condemned 
to  suffer  solitude  tho  thousands  are  all 
about  him.  He  fretted.  He  moved  round 
in  circles — for  him  very  small  circles.  He 
was  accustomed,  like  many  a  diffident 
young  officer,  to  the  western  fields,  I 
know.  He  had  never  before  smelled  the 


sea,  I  am  sure.  And  he  was,  I  think,  so 
intent  on  appearing  self-composed  that 
he  forgot,  as  the  big  vessel  turned  her 
engines,  and  strolled  out  upon  the  can- 
vas covering  of  the  top  deck — strolled 
out,  and  then  strolled  right  back  again, 
very,  very  quickly! 

He  laughed  at  his  own  nervousness 
— a  queer  little  laugh.  The  others 
laughed.  And  a  moment  later  he  stole 
off,  to  be  alone,  no  doubt — alone  with 
"the  girl"  thousands  of  miles  away.  I 
thought  then  that  he  was  the  kind 
of  impulsive  boy  who  would  some  day 
steal  off,  quite  unaided,  over  the  para- 
pet and  across  "No  Man's  Land,"  and 
do  perhaps  as  Sergeant  Leary  did — - 
kill  half  a  score  of  Germans,  capture  a 
couple  more,  a  machine  gun  and  the 
"V.  C."  all  in  one  hour  of  a  busy  day. 

"What's  the  difference,"  mused  one 
of  the  remaining  officers — one  young 
enough  to  talk  quite  frankly.  "If  I  get 
shot  my  uncle  will  pay  all  my  bills. 
And  if  I  don't  get  shot  he  says  he  will 
pay  'em  any  way  if  I  bring  him  a  Ger- 
man helmet.  So  I'll  send  him  two  Ger- 
man helmets — C.  0.  D.  Well,  what  if 
you  do  get  shot — if  there  isn't  any  here- 
after for  a  soldier  fighting,  who's  got 
one  coming  to  him,  then?" 

A  little  later,  as  the  hawsers  were 
being  cast  off,  one  of  the  others,  a 
laughing,  ruddy  boy  with  life  running 
gay  nearly  always  before  him,  said 
good-bye.  He  shook  hands  earnestly. 
"So  long,"  he  said. 

"Good  luck,"  I  told  him. 

He  laughed.  He  seemed  to  consider 
that  his  duty  was  to  show  no  sterner 
emotion.  Then  he  laughed  again — a 
little  late. 

"That,"  said  one  of  the  others,  "is 
his  Eddie  Boy  lau^h.  It's  worth  a 
nickel!" 

Eddie  Boy  was  a  little  serious,  how- 
ever. He  looked  out  to  sea,  then  toward 
land   again.   Then   he  observed     I     was 


watching  him.  So  he  laughed  again, 
and  drawled  maturely:  "It's  a  big 
ocean,  but  that's  because  we're  all  so 
little,  eh  Bill?" 

Bill — scion  of  a  famous  fighting 
family — smiled  approval.  "All  I'm  won- 
dering right  now,"  he  said,  "is  whether 
they'll  keep  on  giving  us  good  chow.  I 
liked  the  roast  duckling." 

The  ship's  whistle  snorted.  The  Only 
Civilian  made  for  the  head  of  the  gang- 
plank. 

There,  at  the  head  of  the  gangplank, 
was  a  little  group  of  soldiers — a  couple 
of  wistful  boys,  an  older  se»geant, 
three  others.  They  were  near  the  hatch 
that  led  down  to  their  quarters — down 
to  the  big  space  full  of  bunks,  three 
atop  one  another,  all  freshly  painted 
and  scrupulously  clean. 

"Now,"  said  the  sergeant,  winking, 
"the  funny  thing  about  a  torpedo  go- 
ing off  under  you  is  that  you  never 
know  what  happened  until  you  feel 
yourself  coming  down !" 

They  laughed.  I  began  to  realize  that 
after  all  these  men  took  the  whole  sit- 
uation philosophically,  even  now,  in  the 
first  unrushed  moment  since  they  had 
come  marching  out  of  the  distances 
that  constitute  America.  Almost  all  sit- 
uations in  life  offer  some  satisfactions, 
— and  this  one  did  likewise. 

And  then  the  boat  moved  a  little — 
the  tension  was  off  its  hawsers. 

I  got  ashore. 

"I  envy  you — I  wish  I  were  in  your 
place,"  I  called  to  one  of  the  nun  a' 
the  rail. 

"Perhaps  you  won't  three  months 
from  now,"  he  laughed.  And  then,  from 
the  same  man:  "(live  my  regard  to  all 
the  girls " 

" to    Broadway,    loo,"    called    an- 


other. 

And  then  another  punned  on  some- 
tning  about  Broadway  with  its  sky- 
line   of    stars,    even    when    it's    stormy! 
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•I  WISH  I  WERE  IN  YOUR  PLACET 


The  next  moment  the  boat  had 
cleared,  all  except  two  hawsers.  I 
glanced  at  my  watch.  There  was  a  min- 
ute left  till  schedule.  She  waited  that 
minute  out.  There  was  that  minute's 
pause,  a  curt  order  from  the  bridge 
and  almost  instantly  the  big  craft  was 
moving  slowly  but  surely  out  toward 
the  sea. 

Then  there  was  music.  Some  boy 
with  a  cheerful  heart  started  it  with 
"Tipperary,"  and  the  next  moment  a 
soldier  band  had  caught  up  the  tune, 
then  turned  it  to  the  music  that  prom- 
ises to  be  the  marching  song  that  will 
heal  forever  the  wounds  between  North 
and    South— "Dixie"! 

On  the  decks,  too,  were  not  a  few 
bluejackets — men  assigned  to  man — 
or  shall  we  say  "mother?" — the  plenti- 
ful guns  fore  and  aft. 

"What  are  those  guns  for?"  I  asked 
a  "jackic" 

He  laughed.  "Just  for  sociability's 
sake,"  he  said. 

"Regards  to  Fritz — boom!"  suggest- 
ed a  private. 

The  Jackie  shook  his  head  dolefully. 
"You  fellows  are  the  ones  that  will  see 
something  doing,"  he  said. 

"Well,  Skinny,"  retorted  the  private, 
"you'll  see  something  doing  when  you 
get  this  bunch  of  landlubbers  out  on 
the  briny!" 

This,  no  doubt,  proved  to  be  truth. 
But  there  is  solace,  nevertheless,  for 
the  privates — so  the  jackies  intimated 
— in  knowing  that  the  jackies  will  be 
enjoying  themselves  even  if  the  land- 
lubbers arn't!  And,  after  all,  seasick- 
ness leaves  hardly  any  sting! 

All  of  which  suggests  something  im- 
portant— that   this   trip   will   constitute 
an    event   in    the    annals    of    American 
traditions   because   it    has    been    very 
lorn  that  soldiers   and   sailors  have 

>st  the  ocean  together,  and  of  course) 
they  have  never  crost  on  a  mission  likei 
this  one.  There  are  men  from  Army, 
and  Navy  and  from  the  Marine  Corps, 
too,  on  this  first  contingent — men  from 
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all  ranks  of  our  various  services. 
America  was  represented  in  those  first 
ten  thousands,  represented  fore  and 
aft  and  in  the  lookouts  atop  decks,  in 
cabins  and  under  hatches,  all  of  Amer- 
ica— typical  soldiers  from  whom  one 
can  extract  nothing  in  the  way  of  in- 
formation about  themselves;  men  from 
the  North  and  the  South,  from  the  East 
and  the  West — from  all  the  levels  high 
and  low  of  America.  There  were  men 
with  distinguished  names,  just  like  the 
other  privates — Lees,  for  instance — a 
few  men  of  wealth,  and  not  a  few  sons 
of  men  celebrated  in  our  down-to-the- 
date  American  life. 

IT  was  startling  in  its  psychological 
effect — the  sudden  appearance,  right 
on  scheduled  minute,. of  these  columns. 
They  came  marching  up  out  of  all  the 
reaches  of  America — marching  four 
abreast,  in  line  upon  line,  till  their 
faces  made  a  passing  sweep  that  played 
on  one's  emotions  like  the  flutter  of  an 
American  flag.  They  came  marching 
up,  into  the  lighted  space,  and  then 
flashed  on  into  the  shadows,  to  pause, 
take  a  look  about  and  a  moment's  rest, 
then  file  up  the  gangplanks,  down  the 
hatches  and  up  to  the  upper  decks,  and 
pile  themselves  into  bunks — for  they 
were  tired,  every  one  of  them. 

They  were  tired;  yet  they  came 
marching  up  out  of  the  depths  symbol- 
ically, with  a  vigor  that  was  astound- 
ing, marching  with  full  equipment 
ready  to  stay  in  Europe  till  the  Ger- 
mans burn  out  and  freeze  themselves 
under.  They  came,  thousand  after  thou- 
sand of  them,  in  order  that  the  Im- 
perial German  Government  would  have 
deemed  impossible  here,  at  an  embarka- 
tion. There  was  no  confusion.  They 
came  and  there  were  no  consequences 
— just  a  few  low  and  quiet  commands, 
a  few  wheelings  and  swift  and  direct 
execution  of  movements  desired.  They 
came  in  long  columns  and  went  aboard, 
and  the  strange,  quizzical  idea  that  per- 
sisted  in   me,   past   all   the   envy  that 


came  to  this  poor  civilian  at  these  fel- 
lows who  are  to  have  their  chance,  was 
this,  that  it  was  somehow  curious  that 
they  were  going  to  the  other  side  of 
the  world  and  taking  nothing  but  their 
rifles ! 

Of  course  on  board  there  was  much 
more  merely  than  rifles.  Of  course 
there  was  aboard  that  great  armada  of 
men  and  materials  much  more — very 
much    more — somewhere ! 

Yet  here  were  all  these  men,  gathered 
from  far  and  wide,  from  all  the  levels 
high  and  low  of  a  country  as  wide  and 
deep  as  America,  bound  to  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  taking  nothing  but 
rifles!  Of  course  this  is  a  crazy  idea, 
and  yet  it  persisted,  and  it  still  per- 
sists. It  seemed  to  this  civilian  that  it 
was  as  if  a  shoemaker  were  going  to 
Egypt  and  taking  not  an  awl  but  mere- 
ly a  hammer.  So  I  said  so  to  one  of  the 
officers.  He  smiled  indulgently.  "They're 
going  over  to  use  their  rifles,"  he  ex- 
plained. "And  you  know,"  he  laughed 
more  and  more  amused,  "they've  got 
their  bayonets,  too!" 

He  did  not  even  add — this  vigorous, 
much  amused  officer — that  old  adage 
among  the  military  to  the  effect  that 
a  soldier's  life  is  for  his  family,  his 
death  for  his  country,  and  his  discom- 
forts for  himself. 

But  they  weren't  thinking  of  things 
like  that — not  these  men.  The  older  sol- 
diers, with  the  love  of  a  fight  that  is 
part  of  their  nature,  looked  forward  to 
action  of  a  kind  past  all  anticipation. 
And  the  young  ones  with  the  old  were 
full  of  wonderment,  perhaps,  yet  they 
took  their  cues  from  the  old  ones.  I  had 
spent  hours  with  them.  They  were 
cheerful,  full  of  fight  and  of  fun.  They 
were  comfortable.  And  intelligent,  too 
— that  is,  they  looked  at  the  situation 
as  they  found  it,  knew  its  dangers  and 
enjoyed  them.  They  were  not  down- 
hearted, taken  altogether.  They  were 
determined,  and  it  may  be  guessed  that 
before  their  journey  was  over  they 
were  not  a  little  eager,  too. 


CHAUTAUQUA'S  CHANCE  TO-DAY 

BY  ARTHUR  E.   BESTOR 


AN  educational  institution  like  an 
organism  may  outlive  its  useful- 
ness. It  may  have  done  valiant 
service  but  may  be  unable  to  ad- 
just itself  to  new  conditions.  In  this 
time  of  stress  every  public  organization 
is  compelled  to  answer  the  question  as 
to  whether  it  has  any  vital  task  to  per- 
form in  the  crisis  that  confronts  the 
nation.  Chautauqua  has  been  a  center 
of  geniuinely  patriotic  education,  an 
experiment  station  for  new  ideas,  a 
great  national  influence  making  for  in- 
telligence, religious  tolerance,  and  de- 
mocracy. It  has  built  itself  into  two 
generations  of  American  life  and  has 
had  a  significant  part  in  making  the 
public  opinion  which  rules  the  country 
today.  But  has  it  a  part  to  play  in  this 
time  of  national  need,  and  a  message 
to  the  people  of  a  democracy  engaged 
in  a  life  struggle? 

An  answer  may  be  made  in  terms  of 
personalities.  The  boys  and  young  men 
who  have  lived  here  summer  after  sum- 
mer, and  who  regard  this  as  their  sec- 
ond home  are  now  in  the  ambulance 
service  on  the  French  front  and  in 
every  training  camp  from  Plattsburg 
and  Madison  Barracks  to  Fort  Sheri- 
dan and  the  Presidio.  Every  department 
of  the  institution  has  been  called  on  to 
yield  some  effective  and  valued  mem- 
ber of  its  organization  for  national 
service.  The  chancellor  of  the  institu- 
tion, as  the  head  of  the  greatest  in- 
strumentality outside  the  Government 
for  public  tasks,  is  able  to  exercize  an 
influence  of  world-wide  importance. 
The  head  of  our  School  of  Physical  Ed- 
ucation is  on  the  Government  commis- 
sion working  out  the  whole  problem  of 
the  recreative  side  of  the  Government 
training  camps.  The  president  of  the 
institution  has  become  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  War 
Board  in  charge  of  educational  work 
among  those  recruits  who,  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  million,  will  probably  be  in 
our  thirty-one  training  camps  by  Jan- 
uary 1.  The  president  of  the  Chautau- 
qua Woman's  Club  and  other  women 
prominent  in  it  are  members  of  state 
councils  of  defense  and  leaders  in  Red 
Cross  and  other  organizations.  Men 
and  women  who  have  found  their  in- 
spiration and  gained  much  of  their 
breadth  of  intellectual  outlook  at  Chau- 
tauqua have  found  positions  every- 
where where  they  can  put  to  the  best 
use  this  training  and  ability.  As  time 
goes  on,  more  and  more  of  our  leading 
spirits  will  be  called  into  patriotic 
service. 

An  answer  to  such  a  fundamental 
inquiry  may  be  found  also  in  the  pro- 
gram of  the  coming  summer.  Nowhere 
in  the  country  will  there,  be  so  many 
important  problems  discussed  as  upon 
this  platform.  Our  program  has  dur- 
ing four  decades  reflected  national  life 
and  development  and  records  the  names 
of  presidents,  statesmen,  university 
men,  preachers,  leaders  in  social  and 
political  reform,  in  fact,  it  is  a  record 
of  the  effective  leadership  of  America 
since  1874.  It  is  not  surprizing,  there- 


The  Chautauqua  Conference  on 
Patriotic  Education,  held  during 
the  week  of  the  Fourth  of  July  to 
plan  a  national  campaign  of  pa- 
triotic propaganda,  brought  to- 
gether many  of  the  leading  lec- 
turers and  educators  in  this  coun- 
try. The  President  of  Chautauqua 
Institution,  Arthur  E.  Bestor,  who 
is  also  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
on  Patriotism  Thru  Education  of 
the  National  Security  League, 
made  the  following  article '  his 
opening  address.  Ida  M.  Tarbell's 
address  on  "Fear  of  Efficiency," 
which  we  publish  on  another 
page,  was  one  of  the  chief  features 
of    the    Conference. — The    Editor. 


fore,  that  men  and  women  who  could 
not  be  induced  to  speak  elsewhere  this 
summer  should  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity  of   speaking   at   Chautauqua    and 


MR.  BESTOR  AT  CHAUTAUQUA 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  War  Council  has  just  chosen 
the  president  of  Chautauqua  Institution  as  head 
of  the  committee  on  entertainment  at  army 
camps  thruout  the  country.  Mr.  Bestor  plans  to 
organize  the  committee  at  Chautauqua  this 
summer  and  to  enlist  the  volunteer  services  of 
famous     lecturers,     entertainers     and    musicians 


addressing  themselves  to  those  prob- 
lems which  are  now  uppermost  in  the 
public  mind.  The  season  opens  with 
the  stirring  story  of  trench  warfare  by 
an  English  officer  who  first  came  home 
because  of  the  shock  of  shell  fire  and 
is  now  again  recuperating  from  the  ef- 
fects of  poisonous  gas.  On  the  third 
day  "Doing  Our  Bit"  is  the  subject  of 
an  address  by  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Woman's  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense.  The  first 
full  week  of  the  season  under  the  in- 
spiring title  of  "Our  Country"  is  given 
up  to  the  Speakers'  Training  Camp  on 
Education  in  Patriotic  Service  and  the 
Conference  of  Organizations  engaged 
in  Patriotic  Education.  Cabinet  minis- 
ters, chairmen  of  the  expert  commis- 
sions of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, members  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  educators,  publicists,  represen- 
tatives of  state  councils  of  defense, 
clergymen,  authors,  leaders  of  public 
opinion,  united  in  the  belief  that  the 
duty  of  the  present  hour  is  to  arouse 
the  American  people  to  the  meaning  of 
the  war  and  the  importance  of  personal 
service,  will  make  Chautauqua  the  dy- 
namo of  the  country  in  this  great  pa- 
triotic propaganda.  This  will  be  the 
dominant  thought  of  our  entire  sum- 
mer. All  courses  which  are  offered  any- 
where under  the  auspices  of  the  Red 
Cross  will  be  offered  by  the  Chautau- 
qua Chapter  and  in  the  Chautauqua 
Summer  Schools.  Military  training  for 
men  and  women  has  for  the  first  time 
been  introduced.  The  whole  program 
and  the  entire  life  of  the  institution 
have  been  planned  for  under  a  patriotic 
impulse  and  with  a  definitely  patriotic 
design. 

A  background  of  knowledge  is  the 
first  requisite  of  an  understanding 
of  our  part  in  the  world  today.  It  is 
possible  that  Chautauqua  has  a  more 
significant  function  touching  the  issues 
of  the  present  struggle  than  immedi- 
ately appears.  Since  1878  the  readers  of 
the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific 
Circle  have  had  in  every  four  year 
cycle  a  Modern  European,  an  English. 
and  an  American  year  besides  one  de- 
voted to  more  ancient  times.  Three- 
quarters  of  a  million  people  have  large- 
ly secured  their  historical  orientation 
in  this  study.  A  book  like  that  of  Dr. 
H.  H.  Powers,  "What  Men  Fight  For," 
written  for  the  Chautauqua  course,  has 
been  of  incalculable  value  in  giving 
these  readers  and  many  outside  the 
Chautauqua  circles  an  understanding 
of  what  the  war  is  all  about.  Nowhere 
in  the  world  is  there  a  forum  as  influ- 
ential as  this  Chautauqua  platform, 
where  many  of  the  important  problems 
of  modern  history  have  here  been  dis- 
cussed by  experts. 

The  ability  of  Chautauqua  to  enter 
sympathetically  into  world  movements 
is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  what  hap- 
pened in  late  July.  1914.  On  twenty- 
four  hours'  notice  a  symposium  on  the 
impending  war  was  arranged.  The  Ger- 
man point  of  view   was  presented  by  a 
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member  of  the  Chautauqua  faculty  who 
had  served  his  time  in  the  German 
army;  the  French  by  a  member  of  the 
faculty  who  had  served  his  time  in  the 
French  navy;  the  English  by  a  mem- 
ber of  our  medical  staff  who  had  been 
with  Kitchener  on  the  way  to  Khar- 
toum; and  the  general  European  situ- 
ation was  presented  by  an  assistant  in 
the  Program  Department  who  had 
spent  his  winters  for  many  years  in 
Europe  and  who  said  on  the  afternoon 
of  Franz  Ferdinand's  assassination, 
that  that  was  the  opening  event  in  the 
European  war.  A  little  later  a  Cam- 
bridge professor,  James  Hope  Moulton, 
who  has  since  lost  his  life  by  exposure 
on  a  ship  torpedoed  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  its  way  back  from  India, 
gave  his  interpretation  of  England's 
entrance  into  the  war.  During  the  last 
week  of  the  season  there  were  ad- 
dresses by  religious  leaders  who  were 
on  their  way  to  the  Church  Peace  Con- 
gress in  Constance  when  the  war  broke 
out.  What  was  true  of  the  season  of 
1914  has  been  true  of  each  successive 
season. 

IT  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  progress  of  thought  and  feeling 

with  respect  to  the  war  has  been  more 
clearly  reflected  at  Chautauqua  than 
anywhere  else.  Our  constituency  had 
come  to  believe  that  wars  were  a  thing 
of  the  past  and  the  dawn  of  universal 
peace  was  at  hand.  In  amazement, 
therefore,  during  that  first  season  we 
questioned  those  ideals  and  institutions 
which  we  believed  had  been  created  to 
make  war  impossible.  We  discussed  the 
responsibility  of  the  leaders  of  Chris- 
tianity and  asked  why  eighteen  cen- 
turies after  the  message  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace  we  Christians  had  not  been 
able  to  create  the  mind  and  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional difficulties.  We  asked  why  the 
financial  leaders  of  the  world  who  had 
been  claiming  that  the  interdependence 
of  industrial  and  commercial  life  had 
made  wars  obsolete  had  been  unable  to 
prevent  the  struggle.  We  arraigned  be- 
fore the  bar  of  our  public  opinion  the 
Socialist  movement,  because  the  work- 
ers of  the  world  had  not  by  a  general 
strike  made  recourse  to  arms  impossi- 
ble. We  were  distrest  to  find  that  all 
these  had  proved  inadequate  to  prevent 
or  defer  the  war. 

Then  came  the  period  in  which  we 
tried  to  find  in  the  person  of  a  single 
individual  the  cause  of  the  war.  Ac- 
cording to  our  prejudices,  it  was  either 
the  Kaiser  or  the  Czar  or  Sir  Edward 
Grey  or  Poincare  or  Sazonoff  who  was 
responsible.  But  no  such  struggle  as 
this  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  mere 
personality.  We  began  to  realize  that 
each  of  the  nations  of  the  war  had 
what  seemed  to  them  a  legitimate  rea- 
son for  entrance  into  it;  that  each  put 
forth  what  seemed  a  valid  claim  to  a 
place  in  the  sun.  We  came  to  explain 
Germany's  state  of  mind  in  terms  of 
geography  and  economics.  Here  was 
the  most  efficient  empire  of  the  modern 
world,  with  a  territory  the  size  of 
Texas,  and  a  population  which  in  peace 
times  grew  at  the  rate  of  800,000  peo- 


ple a  year,  with  Russia  on  her  eastern 
boundary  in  possession  of  one-seventh 
of  the  land  area  of  the  globe  and  a 
population  growing  at  the  rate  of  two 
millions  a  year.  What  was  true  of 
Germany  was  also  true  of  the  other 
nations  in  the  struggle,  and  so  we  ex- 
cused our  own  detachment  by  insisting 
that  this  was  a  war  for  markets  and 
for  selfish  ends. 

AS  time  went  on,  we  Americans  came 
more  and  more  to  the  belief  that  the 
contention  of  the  English  and 
French  that  they  were  fighting  the  bat- 
tle of  civilization  was  at  least  entitled 
to  consideration.  The  violation  of  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  came  so  sudden- 
ly that  American  public  opinion  would 
perhaps  not  have  backed  up  that  vig- 
orous protest  which  we  all  now  see 
ought  to  have  been  made  then  and 
there.  Germany's  attitude  of  mind,  her 
ruthlessness  of  spirit,  her  contention 
that  treaties  were  mere  scraps  of 
paper,  her  violations  of  international 
law  and  her  unwillingness  to  abide  by 
any  of  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare 
where  they  conflicted  with  her  own 
needs  and  desires  finally  made  it  evi- 
dent that  this  is  our  struggle  quite  as 
much  as  that  of  any  nation  in  the 
world.  And  the  revolution  in  Russia 
has  finally  brought  about  an  alliance 
of  the  democracies  of  the  world  against 
the  four  central  empires,  which  repre- 
sent the  theory  of  the  Divine  Right  of 
Kings,  that  Might  makes  Right,  and 
that  the  state  is  above  all  considera- 
tions of  ordinary  morality.  It  may  be 
natural  and  inevitable  that  every  peo- 
ple should  struggle  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  its  own  ideals  and  institutions; 
but  in  so  admitting  we  may  still  con- 
tend that  it  makes  a  profound  and  an 
infinite  difference  which  ideals  and  in- 
stitutions prevail.  As  between  Kultur 
and  Democracy,  despite  all  the  falter- 
ing of  the  latter,  our  part  lies  forever 
on  the  side  of  Democracy.  The  cause  of 
the  Allies  is  our  cause. 

This  is  the  background  of  knowledge 
and  feeling  about  the  national  crisis 
which  is  characteristic  of  intelligent 
Americans  and  which  is  clearly  appre- 
ciated at  Chautauqua.  Is  there  also  a 
real  understanding  among  us  of  the 
national  needs?  Certainly  Chautauqua 
has  made  no  larger  contribution  than 
to  patriotic  nationalism.  Founded  only 
nine  years  after  the  Civil  War,  it  has 
always  been  a  meeting  place  of  the 
North  and  the  South.  Men  and  women 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  with 
widely  varying  economic,  religious,  so- 
cial, and  political  beliefs,  have  been 
brought  together  here  under  ideal  con- 
ditions of  common  living.  They  have 
been  brought  here  each  by  some  domi- 
nant interest,  but  they  have  all  been 
fused  together  as  a  social  group.  Liv- 
ing together  under  such  conditions 
offers  opportunity  for  working  out  some 
of  the  problems  of  life,  which  in  the 
bustle  of  our  existence  has  otherwise 
become  almost  impossible.  In  this 
great  community,  people  have  worked 
out  their  intellectual  and  religious  sal- 
vation in  terms  of  intercourse  with 
one  another  and  have  gained  new  ideals 


of  national  unity  and  the  need  of  patri- 
otic solidarity. 

Chautauqua  has  also  enabled  leaders 
of  communities  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  study  under  competent  edu- 
cators the  newer  conceptions  of  the 
state,  and  to  hear  discussions  of  the 
various  movements  of  government  con- 
trol by  the  administrators  themselves. 
We  have  always  attempted  to  discuss 
upon  this  platform  those  problems  in 
which  the  country  was  to  be  interested 
the  next  day  and  the  day  after  tomor- 
row. A  list  of  the  symposia  conducted 
here  and  the  weeks  of  discussions  will 
reveal  the  fact  that  Chautauqua  has 
always  been  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
public  opinion  of  the  country  with  re- 
spect to  these  new  plans  of  social  ame- 
lioration, religious  tolerance,  and  the 
socialization  of  the  state. 

Certainly  one  could  not  spend  his 
summers  in  an  intellectual  and  social 
atmosphere  like  this  without  under- 
standing some  of  the  problems  of  po- 
litical and  social  organization  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  present  crisis.  In 
America  we  liked  to  believe  that  de- 
mocracy was  coming  into  its  own 
around  the  world  until  we  faced  sud- 
denly the  challenge  as  to  whether  de- 
mocracy after  all  is  the  most  effective 
government  in  the  world.  Governments 
responsive  to  public  opinion  are  being 
tested  today  as  never  before  as  to 
whether  they  can  maintain  themselves. 

Besides  a  background  of  knowledge 
and  an  appreciation  of  national  needs 
a  time  like  this  demands  a  moral  and 
spiritual  dynamic.  It  is  quite  possible 
for  educated  men  and  women  to  know 
the  past  and  to  appreciate  the  present, 
but  not  to  .have  that  leadership  and 
initiative  which  enables  them  to  make 
their  knowledge  count  toward  accom- 
plishment. Chautauqua,  which  has  had 
so  useful  a  career  in  formulating  these 
problems,  in  giving  an  intellectual  ap- 
preciation of  them,  has  set  itself  now 
with  all  its  powers,  to  the  creation  of 
moral  impetus. 

♦"""pELL  the  people"  is  the  slogan  of 
the  Committee  on  Patriotism  Thru 
Education  of  the  National  Security 
League,  with  which  we  are  cooperating. 
It  has  always  been  the  slogan  of  every 
great  leader  from  Moses  to  Lincoln. 
Every  commander  must  have  his  cour- 
iers and  his  watchmen  upon  the  walls  to 
let  the  people  know.  To  let  the  people 
know  is  a  peculiar  function  of  Chautau- 
qua from  its  beginning.  This  function 
was  never  more  immediately  and  urgent- 
ly needed  than  now.  Whatever  might 
have  been  thought  before  the  war  be- 
gan, whatever  may  be  thought  after 
peace  is  declared,  surely  while  the  na- 
tion is  at  war,  Chautauqua  must  not  be 
silent.  The  President  and  his  advisers 
clearly  are  of  such  a  mind.  If  they  were 
not  so  minded,  some  of  the  distinguished 
speakers  at  our  Training  Camp  would 
not  leave  their  important  duties  to 
come.  Chautauqua  is  to  go  on,  of 
course,  but  not  as  usual.  It  will  go  on 
as  the  wisest  council  may  direct  it  so 
as  best  to  help  in  making  up  the  mind 
and  actuating  the  effort  of  the  nation. 
Chautauqua,   New    York 
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MISS    TARBELL     AT    HER    DESK 


FEAR  OF  EFFICIENCY 


BY  IDA  M.  TARBELL 


ONE  of  the  most  unpopular 
words  in  use  today  is  the  word 
efficiency.  From  having  been 
something  which  we  were  in- 
clined to  call  the  American  need  it  has 
become  the  great  American  alarm.  It 
has  meant  until  recently  doing  a  thing 
in  a  clean,  competent  fashion  without 
unnecessary  fuss  or  waste.  It  is  com- 
ing to  mean  doing  a  thing  in  machine 
fashion  and  in  disregard  of  all  human 
factors.  What  has  brought  about  this 
change  in  our  notion  of  the  word  ef- 
ficiency? 

It  has  come  out  of  an  attempt  to 
create  in  industrial  life  a  science  of 
■efficiency.  In  the  last  twenty  years 
there  has  been  developed  in  the  indus- 
try of  this  country  a  new  type  of  man- 
agement. From  being  more  or  less  hap- 
hazard and  personal  industrial  man- 
agement is  now  being  harnessed  to 
fixed  principles.  These  principles  have 
been  worked  out  with  mathematical  ex- 
actness and  their  soundness  is  capable 
of  proof.  Many  men  have  been  interest- 
ed in  their  development,  but  to  one 
man  above  all  others  is  due  the  credit 
of  their  present  scientific  form.  That 
man  is  Frederick  Winslow  Taylor. 

About  thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Taylor 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  shop 
which  was  not  turning  out  nearly  so 
much  product  as  he  was  confident  it 
ought.  Gradually  he  worked  out  a  plan 
for  getting  out  of  his  machines  and 
men  all  that  there  was  in  them.  He  did 
this  by  completely  revolutionizing  shop 
management.  He  instituted  a  system  of 
handling    tools    and    supplies    so    exact 


It  ivas  as  associate  editor  of  "The 
Chautauquan,"  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  that  Miss  Tarbell  first  took  a 
prominent  part  in  Chautauqua 
work.  Since  then,  in  spite  of  the 
increased  scope  of  her  activities, 
she  has  always  continued  her  in- 
terest and  her  work  for  Chautau- 
qua. Miss  Tarbell  is  one  of  the 
speakers  who  will  take  part  in  the 
country-wide  campaign  this  sum- 
mer under  the  Committee  on  Pa- 
triotism Thru  Education.  She  is 
the  author  of  "History  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.,"  "The  Tariff  in 
Our  Times,"  "The  Life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln"  and  numerous  magazine 
articles  and  stories. — The  Editor. 


that  each  worker  had  put  into  his 
hands  at  the  proper  moment  the  thing 
he  needed.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in 
many  shops  each  worker  gained  up- 
ward of  an  hour  a  day  by  this  reform. 
Mr.  Taylor  devised  a  planning  system 
by  which  each  man  knew  in  advance 
exactly  what  work  was  waiting  for 
him  and  his  machine.  Each  operation 
in  a  job  was  routed  so  that  it  fitted  into 
the  operation  which  had  preceded  and 
the  one  which  followed.  That  is,  opera- 
tions followed  in  their  proper  sequence 
so  that  they  flowed  together  finally  in- 
stead of  being  scattered  over  a  shop 
and  time  being  lost  in  bringing  them 
together. 

Mr.  Taylor  studied  each  machine  in 
his  plant  to  know  exactly  how  fast  it 


ought  to  be  run  to  give  the  maximum 
product.  Not  infrequently  he  found 
that  time  was  being  lost  because  ma- 
chines were  run  too  fast. 

Each  of  these  steps  made  it  easier 
for  a  man  to  do  his  work  and  conse- 
quently made  it  possible  for  him  to  do 
more  work.  Time  which  he  had  lost 
because  of  delays  and  friction  for 
which  he  was  in  no  way  responsible 
was  now  his. 

It  was  after  these  matters  had  been 
settled  that  Mr.  Taylor  first  turned  his 
attention  to  the  workman  himself.  He 
studied  the  way  he  was  doing  his  task. 
Often  he  found  that  his  productivity 
was  lessened  because  of  his  position  at 
the  machine  or  of  an  awkward  way  of 
handling  a  tool.  The  easiest  and  the 
quickest  way  of  performing  each  task 
was  worked  out.  When  this  had  been 
fixed  the  worker  was  instructed  in  the 
new  method.  The  result  inevitably  was 
that  the  man  turned  out  more  work. 

Under  the  old  management  it  had 
been  the  habit  whatever  a  man's  prod- 
uct never  to  pay  him  more  than  the 
average  daily  wage.  That  is,  he  never 
had  an  incentive  to  turn  out  all  that  he 
could  do.  Mr.  Taylor  made  it  a  rule  of 
his  system  that  a  man's  pay  should 
increase  with  the  amount  of  his  prod- 
uct. He  never  allowed  the  rate  per 
piece  to  be  cut.  The  result  was  that 
workmen  under  this  new  science  of 
management  earn  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred   per  cent  more   than  formerly. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  intelli- 
gent application  of  these  principles  re- 
sults in  a  large  increase  in  product,  in 
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profits  and  in  wages,  there  have  been 
many  people  to  decry  them.  Labor  par- 
ticularly has  fought  them.  We  have 
even  had  bills  in  Congress  aimed  at 
making  it  a  crime  for  the  Government 
to  use  in  its  plants  the  tools  of  the 
science  of  management.  Why  should 
there  be  this  fear  of  industrial  effi- 
ciency? Possibly  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
reason  lies  in  the  natural  human  atti- 
tude toward  anything  that  is  new.  Men 
fear  this  science  because  they  are  ig- 
norant of  what  it  really  means  and 
does  and  they  do  not  take  the  trouble 
seriously  to  investigate.  Here  is  the 
reason  of  much  of  labor's  opposition  to 
scientific  management.  Again  men  fear 
it  because  it  demands  a  change  and 
none  of  us  like  too  well  to  give  up  or 
correct  our  ways  of  doing  things.  Sci- 
entific management  cuts  out  ruthlessly 
all  of  the  privileges  which  grow  in  a 
carelessly  managed  undertaking.  It  de- 
mands time,  close  attention,  discipline, 
and  the  average  worker  or  manager 
objects  to  this. 

BUT  these  are  only  the  human  ob- 
jections to  anything  new.  The  fear 
of  efficiency  in  this  country  lies  in 
something  much  more  serious.  It  has 
been  enormously  increased  in  the  last 
three  years  by  the  development  of  the 
Great  War.  The  most  conspicuous  ex- 
hibit of  efficiency  with  which  the  world 
is  familiar  is  that  of  Germany.  In  Ger- 
many efficiency  means  fitting  every  man 
into  a  task  which  has  been  prescribed 
for  him  by  a  superior.  In  a  country 
where  militarism  rules  men  must  do 
and  be  what  the  government  orders. 
The  system  requires  training  for  a 
special  service.  It  leaves  little  room  for 
spontaneous  individual  choice.  That  is, 
an  individual  is  not  supposed  to  know 
what  he  ought  to  do.  That  is  the  busi- 
ness of  his  government. 

Whatever  a  man  may  lose  by  this 
method  there  is  no  question  but  he 
gains  in  the  safety  and  orderliness  of 
his  life.  Provisions  are  made  for  his 
old  age,  for  sickness  and  unemployment. 


He  may  sacrifice  for  the  government, 
but  the  government  looks  out  for  him. 
The  man  attains,  too,  almost  invaria- 
bly a  high  degree  of  productivity  in  the 
thing  at  which  he  is  set.  He  is  an  ef- 
ficient man  in  an  efficient  machine.  Why 
should  we  Americans  revolt  at  this  way 
of  handling  men?  Why  should  it  seem 
monstrous  and  fearful  to  us? 

The  democratic  ideal  in  which  we 
have  been  brought  up  breaks  at  every 
point  with  the  German  system.  We  be- 
lieve that  unless  men  are  allowed  to 
find  for  themselves  the  thing  which 
they  can  best  do,  that  unless  they  are 
free  to  follow  their  inner  call  the  best 
that  they  have  to  give  to  the  world  will 
be  sacrificed.  Instead  of  forcing  a  train- 
ing on  the  man  we  invite  him  to  ex- 
periment. Above  all,  we  feel  that  not 
only  the  good  of  the  man  but  the  good 
of  society  demands  that  his  initiative 
and  spontaneity  be  preserved. 

If  the  suppression  of  the  individual 
and  his  natural  bent  is  inherent  in  the 
science  of  efficiency,  then  for  this  coun- 
try it  is  doomed.  In  spite  of  all  our 
bungling,  there  is  no  conviction  stronger 
than  that  the  most  precious  thing  there 
is  in  a  man  is  his  native  talent.  Is  the 
science  of  efficiency  as  developed  in  our 
industrial  life  hostile  to  the  spirit  of 
democracy  and  to  this  inner  need  of 
men  to  work  out  their  natural  bent? 
Does  the  Taylor  system  make  no  al- 
lowance for  this  human  need?  To  argue 
the  negative  is  utterly  to  misunder- 
stand the  meaning  of  this  new  science. 
Mr.  Taylor  himself  loved  to  call  it  a 
science  of  making  men  and  when  prop- 
erly applied  that  is  exactly  what  it  is. 

One  of  the  most  terrible  features  of 
our  present  day  industrial  life  is  the 
amount  of  unskilled  menial  work  that 
is  thrown  upon  men  and  women.  The 
Taylor  system  boldly  asserts  that  there 
should  be  no  such  thing  as  unskilled 
work  in  the  world.  It  says  that  every 
task  that  is  necessary  should  be  studied 
and  the  best  way  of  doing  it  found  and 
taught.  Great  bodies  of  men  and  women 
have  had  their  work  dignified  in  this 


country  and  have  consequently  been 
themselves  elevated  by  the  application 
of  scientific  management  to  work  which 
hitherto  has  been  despised. 

Wherever  scientific  management  is 
intelligently  applied  one  of  the  tasks 
which  it  sets  for  itself  is  the  encour- 
agement of  individual  talent.  Every 
device  is  employed  to  encourage  work- 
ers of  all  grades  to  exercize  their  in- 
genuity by  suggestions  and  by  experi- 
ments. Scores  of  valuable  improve- 
ments are  being  contributed  annually 
to  our  industrial  life  today  thru  the 
encouragement  that  this  new  system  of 
management  is  giving  to  individuals  to 
let  themselves  loose  in  their  work  to 
see  what  they  can  do  in  the  way  of 
improving  things. 

THE  deep  seated  fear  that  the  sci- 
ence of  efficiency  is  inherently  in 
conflict  with  democracy  is  not  jus- 
tified by  the  intelligent  application  of 
the  Taylor  system.  On  the  contrary  this 
science  has  come  as  a  sympathetic 
handmaid  of  democracy,  showing  her 
how  she  can  help  men  to  develop  them- 
selves along  the  line  of  their  inner  call. 
This  system  at  every  point  gives  the 
lie  to  the  old  contention  that  if  things 
are  to  be  done  well  in  the  world 
there  must  be  dictators  at  every  point. 
Moreover,  wherever  there  has  been 
an  attempt  to  apply  the  science  of  man- 
agement autocratically,  where  a  man- 
ager has  not  believed  with  Mr.  Taylor 
that  the  best  results  of  the  system  are 
possible  only  when  you  consider  first 
the  individual  man  and  his  good,  there 
has  been  failure.  The  same  thing  has 
happened  that  we  have  seen  happening 
with  the  German  conception  of  military 
efficiency;  in  overlooking,  even  denying, 
the  part  that  the  human  factor  plays 
in  the  world,  it  in  the  long  run  defeats 
itself.  A  system  of  efficiency  which 
makes  no  allowance  for  ethical  and  in- 
tellectual considerations  whether  that 
system  be  applied  to  an  army  or  to  a 
factory  surely  fails  in  the  long  run. 
Chautauqua,  New  York 


ENTERTAINING  TWO  MILLION  MEN 


CHAUTAUQUA  AND  THE  WAR  CAMPS 


DURING  the  past  three  weeks 
we  have  seen  Americans  sub- 
scribe approximately  four  bil- 
lion dollars  in  the  Liberty  Loan 
campaign  and  give  over  one  hundred 
million  dollars  in  the  Red  Cross  cam- 
paign. There  has  been  a  noble  response 
from  our  citizenry.  We  have  answered 
the  call  promptly,  and  there  have  been 
few  laggers  or  slackers.  But  during 
this  same  period  we  have  not  been  con- 
tent merely  with  giving  money.  Several 
organizations  thruout  the  nation  have 
been  actively  engaged  in  making  plans 
to  transport  to  the  front  those  things 
which  are  usually  not  counted  as  avail- 
able for  the  soldier — little  conveniences 
and  marks  of  thoughtfulness  which 
tend  to  make  the  soldier  feel  that  he  is 
more  than  a  cog  in  a  wheel  of  a  mili- 
tary machine.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  stands 


out  preeminently  in  this  work,  because 
it  knows  what  it  means  to  be  a  soldier 
in  camp  or  in  the  trenches.  Days  of 
hardship  followed  by  days  of  idleness, 
temptation  constantly  besetting  the 
soldier,  the  aching,  maddening  lone- 
someness — all  these  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
proposes  to  counteract. 

For  this  war  relief  work  the  War 
Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  just 
raised  $4,000,000.  It  is  proposed  to 
erect  at  the  various  military  camps 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts  for  each  brigade, 
which  means  6002  men.  These  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  headquarters  will  be  organized 
with  a  general  secretary  in  charge  as- 
sisted by  a  religious  secretary,  a  physi- 
cal secretary  and  two  assistants.  Each 
camp  will  contain  at  least  28,000  men, 
so  that  in  every  one  of  the  camps  there 
will  be  at  least  five  Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts 


with  a  corps  of  five  secretaries,  each 
unit  costing  approximately  $20,000  a 
year.  In  each  camp  it  is  further  pro- 
posed that  there  shall  be  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
auditorium  to  hold  3000  men.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  War  Commission  on 
Training  Camp  Activities,  of  which 
Mr.  Raymond  Fosdick  is  chairman  and 
Dr.  Joseph  E.  Raycroft,  director  of  the 
Chautauqua  School  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion, is  a  member,  will  also  have  an 
auditorium  in  each  camp  to  hold  5000 
men.  By  September  there  will  be  at 
least  1,000,000  men  in  mobilized  camps 
and  by  January  this  army  will  prob- 
ably have  grown  to  2,000,000. 

The  War  Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
has  asked  President  Arthur  E.  Bestor 
of  Chautauqua  Institution  to  become 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  twenty- 
five  men  to  have  supervision  of  all  of 
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the  lectures,  entertainments,  and  con- 
certs which  are  to  be  supplied  by  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  the  sixteen  conscrip- 
tion and  fifteen  militia  camps  thruout 
the  country  The  task  which  will  de- 
volve upon  this  committee  will  be  the 
organization  of  a  bureau  to  furnish 
lecturers,  entertainers,  musicians  and 
companies  who  will  give  at  least  a  week 
of  their  time  free. 

Lest  anyone  should  be  skeptical  of 
the  value  of  the  work  which  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  proposes  to  do,  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Camp  Pershing,  El  Paso,  Texas, 

October,  1916. 

Dear  Pal — It's  raining  tonight ;  a  good 
night   to   write   letters.   I    have   written   to 


everybody  back  home,  and  I  feel  as  if  you 
ought  to  know  something  about  the  work 
of  this  life  saver,  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association.  You  will  find  it  wherever 
there  are  men,  and  there  are  men  here  on 
the  border  tonight.  The  "Y"  is  here  good 
and  strong  with  a  big  comfortable  shack 
for  every  brigade. 

Since  our  shack  opened,  the  Mesa  bar 
and  Bill's  place  are  pretty  well  deserted. 
Mother  gets  more  letters,  and  the  United 
States  Government  gets  more  efficiency.  If 
you  have  loved  ones  at  home,  you  can't 
resist  the  open  ink  bottles  and  the  pens  and 
the  paper.  It  makes  you  ashamed  to  think 
that  the  "Y"  is  more  interested  in  your 
loved  ones  than  you  are. 

It  hands  you  out  religion  in  doses  a  man 
can  take.  It  tightens  up  the  halter  that 
gets  loose  when  a  man  gets  away  from 
home.  It  assures  you  that  someone  is  in- 
terested in  you.  no  matter  who  or  where 
you  are.  Who  pays?  I  don't  know,  but  who- 


ever it  is,   God  bless  them !   They  are  the 
fathers  of  thousands  of  boys.  Joe. 

This  is  the  spirit  which  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  proposes  to  create  in  the  great  army 
of  two  million  American  men  and  boys. 
The  task  of  the  committee  which  will 
be  organized  at  Chautauqua  this  sum- 
mer is  a  very  large  and  significant  one. 
The  committee  will  give  the  lyceum 
and  Chautauqua  people  of  the  country 
an  opportunity  for  doing  a  bit  of  patri- 
otic service  of  far  reaching  importance 
from  every  point  of  view.  As  Mr.  Bes- 
tor  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Patriotism  Thru  Education  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  League,  the  work  of 
patriotic  education  thruout  the  coun- 
try will  be  carefully  unified. 


WHAT'S  WHAT  AT  CHAUTAUQUA 

BY  IDA  B.  COLE 


CHAUTAUQUA  is  unlike  any 
other  place  on  the  continent.  It 
is  a  community  of  people  all  de- 
voted to  an  abstraction  which 
they  term  the  Chautauqua  idea.  It 
might  be  called  a  city  in  the  woods, 
only  that  it  has  neither  mayor,  nor 
council,  nor  aldermen.  It  nestles  among 
wonderful  old  trees  which  stood  guard 
when  only  the  mocassined  foot  trod  in 
and  out  among  them  and  on  the  banks 
of  a  lake  down  which  the  French  ex- 
plorers canoed  in  search  of  a  southern 
waterway. 

The  natural  beauties  of  this  region 
alone  would  make  it  famous — the  in- 
viting roads  winding  over  hills  and 
thru  ravines,  the  wild  flowers  that 
bloom  in  variety,  the  rich  forestation 
and  the  brooks  gliding  down  to  the 
lake.  Lake  Chautauqua  is  twenty  miles 
long  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
small  lakes  in  the  world.  One  day  it  is 
quiet  and  gray  as  a  Japanese  print  and 
another  it  is  like  a  small  ocean  with  its 
white  caps  and  waves  lashing  the  banks 
in  truly  angry  mood.  The  artist  loves 
it  for  its  varying  tints,  the  fisherman 
for  its  finny  tribes  of  which  the  mus- 
callonge  is  king.  It  is  gay  with  bathers 
along  the  beach  and  craft  of  many 
kinds  dot  its  surface. 

If  you  love  nature  Chautauqua  has 
ten  thousand  trees  of  seventy  varieties, 
eighty  kinds  of  birds,  and  many  wild 
flowers  for  your  study.  If  you  love 
human  nature  it  has  generally  twenty 
thousand  people  of  varying  types,  but 
all  of  the  friendly-folk  variety. 

"Check  your  brains  with  your  wraps" 
was  the  advice  of  a  New  York  dramatic 
critic  last  winter  to  the  attendants  of 
musical  comedy.  The  opposite  rule  ap- 
plies to  Chautauqua.  It  is  a  community 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy, simplicity  and  Christian  culture. 
The  summer  boarder  who  sits  on  the 
veranda  and  boasts  of  material  pos- 
sessions and  pedigree  will  not  be  happy 
at  Chautauqua,  for  here  diamonds  are 
not  a  substitute  for  worth,  and  people 
are  expected  to  equal  in  personal  merit 
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the  ancestors  about  whom  they  boast. 
A  woman  once  said  "Chautauqua  cured 
me  of  being  a  snob,  for  I  found  that 
my  waitress  was  a  senior  in  a  college, 
the  chambermaid  had  specialized  in 
Greek,  the  porter  taught  languages  in 
a  high  school  and  the  bell  boy  to  whom 
I  had  been  giving  nickel  tips  was  the 
son  of  a  wealthy  family  in  my  own 
state  who  wanted  a  'job'  to  prove  his 
prowess." 

If  you  want  preparation  for  certain 
lines  of  education  or  religious  work 
Chautauqua  offers  unequaled  oppor- 
tunities in  a  unique  environment.  If 
you  have  no  definite  aim  for  study  but 
just  want  a  happy  summer  in  a  spot 
blest  by  nature  and  in  a  community 
full  of  pleasant  friendships  and  influ- 
ences which  make  for  mental  uplift, 
you  will  find  it  all  at  Chautauqua  more 
abundantly  than  you  dream.  If  you  can- 
not come  for  a  whole  season  you  will 
probably  determine  your  visit  by  your 
interest  in  the  topics  which  dominate 
certain  "Weeks."  This  year  there  are 
weeks  devoted  to  Our  Country,  Arts 
and  Letters,  Business  Efficiency  for 
America,  Music,  The  Great  War,  Church 
and  Missions,  and  Recognition,  the, 
graduation  ceremonies  of  the  Chautau- 
qua Literary  and  Scientific  Circles. 

ON  your  arrival  at  Chautauqua 
register  at  the  Information  Office 
in  the  Museum  Building,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Plaza,  giving  your 
local  address.  Telegrams  are  often  sent 
simply  to  Chautauqua.  With  thousands 
of  people  in  the  boarding  houses  and 
cottages  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
find  persons  who  are  not  properly  reg- 
istered. 

After  registering,  step  over  to  the 
office  of  the  Chautauquan  Daily  and 
leave  your  subscription.  You  will  want 
to  read  it  every  morning  as  soon  as  you 
have  said  your  prayers.  There  are  about 
forty  events  going  on  at  the  same  time. 
You  cannot  attend  them  all,  and  the 
Daily  will  be  your  guide.  You  will  want 
to   preserve  each   copy  as  a   record   of 


the  summer  and  you  will  value  it  for 
the  excellent  reports  of  meetings  and 
lectures  you  were  unable  to  attend. 

The  week's  program  is  a  unit,  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  lectures  on  his- 
toric, literary,  art,  social,  or  economic 
topics,  interpretative  and  dramatic 
readings,  music  recitals,  sermons,  ad- 
dresses of  ethical  and  religious  nature. 
You  can,  if  you  desire,  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  some  kind  nearly  every  hour 
from  eight  a.  m.  to  eight  p.  m.  If  you 
are  ambitious  you  will  be  tempted  to 
undertake  too  much.  It  is  best  to  study 
the  programs  of  the  Assembly  and 
Summer  Schools  and  decide  exactly 
what  you  want,  then  devote  yourself  to 
that  choice. 

If  you  intend  to  enter  the  Summer 
Schools  report  to  the  registrar's  office 
in  the  Museum  Building,  south  side  of 
the  Plaza,  for  information  and  regis- 
tration. Should  you  desire  to  hear  some 
of  the  class  lectures  but  not  to  enroll 
as  a  student,  a  Visitor's  Ticket  ob- 
tained of  the  registrar  will  admit  you. 
There  are  fourteen  schools  in  the  group, 
with  two  hundred  classes,  one  hundred 
twenty-five  instructors,  and  an  average 
of   about  thirty-five  hundred   students. 

The  music  lover  finds  many  rare  ad- 
vantages in  the  musical  atmosphere. 
Any  one  who  can  read  music  is  eligible 
to  the  big  Chautauqua  Choir;  applica- 
tion should  be  made  at  the  office  of  the 
music  director,  rear  of  Amphitheater 
Building  at  nine  a.  m.  This  summer  the 
Russian  Symphony,  under  Modest  Alt- 
shuler,  will  give  two  concerts  daily  dur- 
ing the  week  of  July  23-28.  During  the 
other  weeks  there  are  three  concerts  in 
the  Amphitheater,  music  recitals  in 
Higgins  Hall  by  well  known  musicians, 
organ  recitals  every  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  an  organ  interlude  of  an 
hour  Sunday  afternoons,  and  a  great 
community  song  service  every  Sunday 
night. 

If  you  are  a  member  of  the  Chautau- 
qua Literary  and  Scientific  Circle, 
generally  called  the  C.  L.  S.  ('.,  in- 
scribe your  name  in  your  class  register 
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in  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  office,  second  floor 
Colonnade  Building.  Watch  the  official 
program  in  the  Daily  and  the  bulletin 
boards  at  the  entrance  to  the  Colon- 
nade Building  and  on  the  C.  L.  S.  C. 
Veranda  adjoining  the  Bookstore  for 
notices  of  councils,  Round  Tables,  and 
the  many  class  meetings  and  functions 
which  take  place  daily.  Read  the  C.  L. 
S.  C.  column  in  the  Daily.  If  you  are 
not  a  member  watch  the  C.  L.  S.  C. 
announcements,  for  you  will  be  cordial- 
ly welcomed  to  all  its  functions  except 
the  class  meetings.  This  is  important 
advice  since  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  is  the  center 
of  so  many  of  the  social  activities.  The 
Hall  of  Philosophy  is  the  center  of 
C.  L.  S.  C.  life.  On  one  side  is  the 
famous  Golden  Gate,  thru  which  so 
many  thousands  of  its  readers  have 
passed  since  the  organization  of  the 
Circle  nearly  forty  years  ago.  Across 
the  little  park  from  the  Hall  of  Philoso- 
phy is  Alumni  Hall,  built  and  main- 
tained by  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  graduates  and 
where  the  classes  have  their  headquar- 
ters and  the  Monday  receptions  are 
held.  After  a  season  at  Chautauqua 
you  will  naturally  want  to  crystallize 
'  the  upward  impulses  and  carry  the 
Chautauqua    spirit    back    home,    there- 


fore you  will  enroll  in  the  year-round 
Chautauqua,  the  C.  L.  S.  C,  which 
pursues  a  course  of  study  intended  for 
busy  people  who  want  to  make  their 
spare  moments  count  for  mental  effi- 
ciency. 

CHAUTAUQUA  recognizes  the 
fact  that  "all  work  and  no  play" 
is  a  poor  rule.  The  young  men 
have  their  Athletic  Club,  with  its  bowl- 
ing alleys,  pool  and  billiard  tables,  show- 
er baths,  reading  and  writing  rooms,  and 
other  club  privileges.  The  Men's  Club 
offers  the  genial  companionship  of  club- 
bable men,  and  their  chess  tourna- 
ments are  famous.  The  Women's  Club 
meets  daily  at  nine  a.  m.  in  the  Hall 
of  Philosophy,  and  the  Young  Women 
have  an  attractive  club  home  in  one  of 
the  C.  L.  S.  C.  cottages. 

Chautauqua  stresses  the  outdoor  life 
with  its  Golf  Club,  Roque  Club,  tennis, 
sailing,  bathing,  rowing,  quoits,  fish- 
ing, and  steamboat  trips  on  the  lake. 

There  are  nine  denominational  houses 
at  Chautauqua,  and  if  yours  is  among 
them  you  will,  of  course,  call  there 
early  in  your  stay.  Sunday  is  a  pecu- 
liarly restful  day.  No  automobiles  honk 
under  your  windows,  no  carriages  rattle 


down  the  street,  no  cars  steam  into  the 
station  with  loads  of  noisy  tourists — 
but  all  is  quiet  and  peaceful. 

Every  one  attends  the  great  com- 
munity service  in  the  Amphitheater  at 
ten  a.  m.,  besides  which  each  group 
has  its  own  denominational  meeting  ad- 
drest  by  some  noted  preacher  or  som" 
returned  missionary  home  on  furlough. 
The  famous  Vesper  Service  is  held  in 
the  Hall  of  Philosophy  at  five  o'clock 
p.  m.,  and  later  there  is  a  lakeside  serv- 
ice whose  impressiveness  is  enhanced 
by  the  beauty  of  the  lake  setting. 

You  will  find  unique  interest  in  the 
celebration  of  Old  First  Night,  in  which 
many  people  participate  who  have  been 
at  Chautauqua  since  its  start.  One  of 
the  most  significant  exercizes  is  the 
Recognition  Day  procession,  a  pretty 
pageant  in  which  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  classes, 
bearing  their  banners  and  led  by  little 
girls  with  flower  laden  baskets,  follow 
the  graduating  class  under  the  famous 
arches  to  the  Hall  of  Philosophy.  Then 
you  will  realize  how  true  is  the  saying 
that  you  are  not  a  real  Chautauquan 
until  you  have  become  a  member  of  the 
Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific 
Circle. 

Chautauqua,  New  York 


CHAUTAUQUA'S  MOTHER  SUPERIOR 


BY  FRANK  CHAPIN   BRAY 


MEMBER  OF  THE  CHAUTAUQUA   EDUCATIONAL  COUNCIL 


IN  the  Chautauqua  Reading  Circle 
branch  of  the  Chautauqua  movement 
the  name  of  Kate  F.  Kimball  stands 
second  only  to  that  of  the  founder, 
John .  H.  Vincent.  Miss  Kimball  gave 
the  unselfish  devotion  of  a  lifetime  to 
this  worldwide  educational  work.  Grad- 
uating from  the  High  School  of  Plain- 
field,  New  Jersey,  she  became  executive 
secretary  of  the  Chautauqua  Literary 
and  Scientific  Circle  (C.  L.  S.  C),  es- 
tablished in  1878.  Nearly  70,000  gradu- 
ates of  the  four-years  course  and 
three-quarters  of  a  million  enrolled 
readers  since  that  time  cherish  the  per- 
sonal contact  which  she  supplied  for 
Chautauqua  Institution. 

In  this  work  she  developed  an  en- 
dowment of  rare  qualities,  and  thou- 
sands who  were  never  able  to  visit 
Chautauqua  itself  none  the  less  thru 
her  personality  conveyed  by  pen  and 
print  experienced  the  sense  of  personal 
relation  to  an  alma  mater. 

In  season  and  out  of  season  she  stood 
for  the  "soul"  of  the  Chautauqua 
movement  with  its  ideals  of  enriching 
the  home  lives  of  "the  many,  not  the 
few." 

To  the  discouraged  reader  or  Circle 
of  readers  she  was  able  to  send  just 
the  right  inspiring  word  of  sympathy 
and  encouragement.  She  had  the  teach- 
ing instinct. 

Among  her  official  associates  her  in- 
terpretation of  the  needs  of  those  whom 
Chautauqua  seeks  to  serve  became  a 
guide  and  an  inspiration. 

To  the  work  of  preparing  or  select- 


ing study  materials  and  adapting  con- 
ventional educational  methods,  she 
contributed  no  less  than  to  the  lasting 
"class  spirit"  of  members  whom  she 
organized  into  class  groups  each  year. 
Many  will  always  think  of  her  as  a 
kind  of  Chautauqua  Mother  Superior. 
The  details  of  the  work  of  an  executive 
secretary  are  not  transcribable — year 
after   year  of  multifarious   drudgeries 
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which  defy  analysis.  During  thirty-five 
active  years  she  made  them  the  means 
of  transmitting  a  great  idea  as  a  dy- 
namic force,  vital  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  the  world 
around.  To  have  done  this  is  the  mark 
of  Miss  Kimball's  high   service. 

Besides  her  writings  in  connection 
with  the  Chautauqua  movement,  she 
contributed  many  features  to  The 
Chautauquan,  wrote  for  other  publica- 
tions, and  was  the  author  of  "An  Eng- 
lish Cathedral  Journey,"  published  in 
1913. 

After  a  slight  stroke  of  paralysis  in 
1909  she  never  fully  recovered,  and  her 
death  occurred  January  17,  1917,  in 
her  fifty-seventh  year.  Miss  Kimball 
was  born  in  Orange,  New  Jersey,  and 
was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Horace  Kimball 
of  New  York.  Four  brothers,  Dr. 
Charles  O.  Kimball  of  New  York,  Al- 
fred R.  Kimball,  treasurer  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America;  Prof.  Arthur  L.  Kimball 
of  Amherst  College,  James  Everett 
Kimball  of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  and 
one  sister,  Miss  Mary  W.  Kimball  of 
New  York,  survived  her.  Chautauqua 
Institution  sent  official  representatives 
to  the  funeral  services  at  Rose  Hill 
Crematory,  Linden,  New  Jersey,  and 
memoralizes  her  remarkable  career. 
She  was  one  of  those  rare  spirits  who 
find  their  own  best  realization  and 
highest  enjoyment  in  work  for  other 
people.  She  embodied  the  Chautauqua 
spirit  at  its  best. 

Chautauqua,  New  York 
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Once  more  the  United  States  Marines  have  made 
good  their  slogan  "First  to  Fight";  a  regiment 
commanded  by  Colonel  Charles  A.  Doyen  is  now 
with  the  Pershing  troops  somewhere  in  France. 
These  photographs  of  the  Marines  embarking  in 
June  have  been  held  pending  the  news  of  their  safe 
arrival.  A  lieutenant  of  Marines  describes  the 
leave-taking :  "No  colors  were  unfurled.  No  drums 
or  bugles  sounded.  The  column  of  soldiers  in  heavy 
marching  order  swung  into  the  brick-paved  street, 
stepping  along  so  briskly  that  the  sound  of  their 
shoes  upon  the  pavement  was  more  like  a  crackle 
than  a  tread.  A  sergeant  of  Marines  in  khaki  came 


trotting  across  the  parade  grounds,  set  up  a  mo- 
tion picture  camera  and  began  to  crank.  In  front 
of  Major  General  Barnett  the  column  halted,  and 
for  Jialf  a  minute  the  corps'  commandant  addrest 
them.  Then  with  a  snap,  rifles  jumped  to  shoul- 
ders, squads  swung  into  column  formation,  and 
the  line  passed  swiftly  on  down  the  street  and 
boarded  a  train  of  day-coaches  for  a  nearby  port. 
The  sun-browned  fighting  men,  all  veterans  of 
campaigning  in  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo,  waved 
their  hats  from  the  windows  to  a  handful  of 
civilians  watching  the  train  pull  out,  but  neitln  >■ 
they  nor  their  friends  indulged  in  any  cheering" 
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Internali'.nal  Film 

Corporal   Hinkle's    original   design   and   directions   for   the    Escadrille  Indian  head,  enclosed  in  one  of  his  letters  home 
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Boring   a    big  steel   ingot,   one   of   the   preliminary   processes — and,   at    the    right,    bins   full   of   shrapnel    ready    to   skip 


"RIGHT        WING"        AT        THE        WAR        CAMPS 


PLATTSBURG  "SOUNDING  OFF" 


BY   HERBERT  REED 


THERE  was  a  second  coming  of 
"glad,  confident  morning"  in  the 
student-officers'  training  camp  at 
Plattsburg  Barracks  in  the  fifth 
week  of  preparation  in  classroom  and 
afield.  It  came  in  the  form  of  an  an- 
nouncement from  "  'way  up  topside" 
that,  barring  some  unforeseen  backslid- 
ing, every  survivor  of  the  five  weeks' 
preliminary  work  would  be  commis- 
sioned in  the  New  Army,  which  title, 
in  the  hearts  of  the  men  who  have  the 
making  of  it  in  hand,  I  believe  will  en- 
dure by  right  of  priority  in  despite  of 
any  official  designation,  such,  for  in- 
stance as  the  "National  Army."  Gen- 
eral Orders  No. will  never  supplant 

the  designation,  by  common  consent,  of 
the  men  who  serve.  It  is  so  with  titles, 
with  slogans,  and  with  songs.  And,  in- 
cidently,  it  is  more  than  a  possibility 
that  not  even  the  new  officers'  endorse- 
ment of  a  marching  song  or  a  fighting 
song  will  "make  it  go"  with  the  men 
of  the  draft.  All  of  which  leads,  nat- 
urally enough,  to  some  consideration 
of  the  voice-power  of  these  new  officers. 
The  Plattsburg  camp  has  not  lacked 
muscle-power  and  brain-power,  but  it 
has  lacked  voice-power.  And  voice- 
power  just  now  is  all-important.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  fundamental  equip- 
ments for  command.  It  will  determine, 
in  the  long  run,  the  assignments  of 
many  of  the  new  officers.  Without  it 
a  man   is  next  to  useless  in  command 


Beginning  with  his  story  of  "The 
First  Ten  Thousand"  publislied  in 
The  Independent  of  June  9,  Mr. 
Reed  has  reported  weekly  to  Inde- 
pendent readers  the  progress  Un- 
cle Sam  is  making  in  the  training 
of  officers  for  ''The  New  Army." 
In  this  article  he  makes  some  new 
points  in  the  discussion  of  mili- 
tary   requirements. — The    Editor. 


of  line  troops,  the  more  so  now  that 
the  fighting  units  have  grown  so  in 
size,  and  with  the  prospect  that  they 
are  still  likely  to  grow. 

In  the  West  Point  vernacular  the 
giving  of  commands  is  called  "sounding 
off."  It  is  the  nearest  possible  attain- 
ment to  the  magic  of  brass  music,  from 
which,  of  course,  the  term  is  derived. 
Your  football  quarterback  has  it,  your 
crew  coxwain  has  it,  your  effective 
coach  in  any  branch  of  sport  has  it, 
and  the  ideal  army  officer  has  it. 

IN  these  days  of  forums  of  all  sorts, 
of  debates,  soap-box  and  otherwise, 
why  is  it  so  rare?  Why  have  the  in- 
structors here  been  unable  to  teach  it 
to  a  greater  extent?  Why  is  it  that  so 
few  of  the  new  officers-to-be  have  it? 
Partly,  I  think,  because  of  stage-fright, 
a  natural  enough  sensation,  and  partly 
because  of  lack  of  practise  in  using  the 


voice  in  brand  new  surroundings  in  a 
brand  new  situation.  There  is  also  the 
natural  decent  respect  of  the  best 
type  of  American  citizen — numerically 
strong  here — for  the  criticism  of  his 
fellows.  This  added  to  a  fundamental 
and  patriotic  fear  of  being  wrong  just 
at  this  critical  time.  The  thing  is  nat- 
ural, intensely  human,  and,  I  like  to 
believe,  quite  "American-human,"  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  coin  that  hy- 
phenate. 

Yet  it  is  vital  that  this  thing  be 
overcome.  It  is  vital,  too,.  I  think,  that 
the  new  officers  make  a  special  effort 
to  overcome  the — in  many  cases — life- 
long habit  of  accent.  The  Bostonian, 
the  New  Yorker  and  the  Southerner 
are  in  the  same  boat  in  this  respect. 

I  have  found,  in  the  course  of  study- 
ing this  encampment,  that  we  seem  not 
to  be  an  imitative  people,  in  matters 
military  at  least.  There  have  been,  and 
still  are,  capable  instructors  here  who 
have  carried  this  matter  of  voice- 
power  to  a  high  development.  Notable 
among  them  was  Captain  Weeks,  of 
whom  I  have  already  spoken  in  these 
notes,  and  who  was  so  capable  an  officer 
that  he  was  called  all  too  suddenly 
"somewhere."  Another  is  Captain  Mas- 
tellar,  in  command  of  one  of  the  New 
England  companies.  I  mention  these  in- 
dividuals because  they  are  convincing, 
and  because  in  this  very  matter  of 
voice-power  even   a  weak   and   halting 
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A     CONFUSION   OF  TONGUES 

By  PAUL  REVERE    FROTHINGHAM 

"  Eloquent  and  illuminating'  essay-sermons  on  various  aspects  of 
life  as  affected  by  the  war." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 
"  '  A  Confusion  of  Tongues  '  breathes  the  spirit  of  this  war-racked 
age.     They  are  more  than  ordinary  addresses.  .  .  .  Every  one  is 
a  tonic  for  faith." — The  Congregationalist.     Net  $1.25. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and  New  York 

A   DIVERSITY   OF  CREATURES 

^*      By  RUDYARD   KIPLING 

Fourteen  Stories        Fourteen  New  Poems 

Mr.  Kipling's  first  book  of  short  stories  in  seven  years.  To  read  them 
is  to  renew  the  magic  of  many  of  the  great  Kipling  creations  of 
the  past  twenty-five  years  with  a  new  undertone  of  the  world  war 
breaking  forth  in  at  least  two  stories  of  the  highest  genius.  Green 
Cloth,  Net,  §1.50.    Bed  Limp  Leather,  Net,  §1.75. 

Published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

YDIA  OF  THE  PINES 

By  HONORE   WILLSIE 

Author  of  "  Still  Jim,"  etc. 
"  What  America  needs  is  real  love  of  America.''''  This  is  the  mes- 
sage of  this  story  of  young  womanhood  in  the  Hiawatha  Country. 
Gertrude  Atherton  calls  it  "  An  American  classic."   The  Philadel- 
phia Press  says  it  is  "a  vitally  American  novel."    Cloth,  12mo.   Net 

§1.40. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company 

NE    YEAR     OF    PIERROT     (Anonymous) 
Gene  Stratton- Porter  says  : 

"  From  the  first  to  the  last  line,  straight  and  logically  the  story 
develops,  with  each  line  gathering  grace  and  strength,  keeping 
poise  and  gripping  the  human  heart  in  its  tenderest  spot.  I  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  read  a  book  that  was  more  touching,  closer 
truth  to  life  or  better  literary  art."  Profusely  illustrated  by  Lester 
G.  Hornby.     Net  $1.50. 

By  adding  it  to  your  library  you  will  help  the  fatherless  children  of 
France,  for  whose  benefit  part  of  the  profits  will  be  used. 
Hocghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and  New  York 
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From    The    Great   War    Back 
To    Moses,   Christ    and  Plato 


ARISTODEMOCRACY 
By  SIR  CHARLES   WALDSTEIN 

With  an  American  Preface.  8vo.  Net  §3.50. 
"  But  if  '  Aristo  democracy '  claims  and  deserves  a  complete  study 
we  imagine  the  reader  will  be  most  arrested  by  that  section  in 
which  Sir  Charles  Waldstein  outlines  his  idea  of  a  new  heaven 
and  earth  after  the  welter  of  blood  is  dry.  Here  is  no  Utopian 
creed.  .  .  .  Rather  does  he  demand  for  modern  man  and  modern 
society  '  a  clear  and  distinct  codification  of  the  moral  consciousness 
of  civilized  man.'  " — Daily  Telegraph  (London). 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York 

•yHE  RUSSIAN   REVOLUTION 
1      By  ISAAC   DON   LEVINE 

"  Tells  in  crisp,  journalistic  style,  and  with  a  full  sense  of  its 
amazingness,  this  latest  romance  of  human  freedom.  The  author 
draws  from  a  full  and  deep  knowledge  of  Russia  ;  he  is  able  to  sum 
up  the  salient  facts  leading  gradually  and  surely  to  the  revolution 
without  wasting  time  or  losing  the  reader's  attention." — New  York- 
Times.  §1.00. 
Babphb  &  Brothers.    1817-1917. 

""THE    RUSSIANS  :   An  Interpretation 
A      By   RICHARDSON   WRIGHT 

Author  of  "  Through  Siberia  :  An  Empire  in  the  Making  " 

What  is  Russia  ?  Who  is  the  ltuss'.'  What  have  Russia  and  America 
in  common?  These  are  the  questions  the  American  asks,  and  here 
are  their  answers.  This  hook  will  go  far  toward  dispelling  falsi' 
impressions  of  Russia  in  this  country.  It  throws  out  a  challenge  to 
American  business  men  to  get  into  the  Russian  market.  Cloth, 
8vo.    Set  $1.50. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company 


CUMMER 

^    By  EDITH  WHARTON 

A  big,  outstanding  novel,  revealing  the  romance  of  a  young  girl 
who  hungers  for  life  and  for  love.  How  she  meets  her  "  fairy 
prince,"  and  how  ber  brief  period  of  happiness  is  followed  by 
bitter  disillusionment  are  wonderfully  told.  Mrs.  Wharton  has 
risen  to  the  height  in  writing  "Summer."    Cloth,  Net,  §1.50. 

D.  Appleton  &  Company 

"THE  SHADOW   LINE 

1      By  JOSEPH   CONRAD 

The  "shadow  line"  is  that  dim  boundary  between  youth  and 
maturity.  Conrad  builds  his  tale  around  a  young  lad,  who  crosses 
his  "shadow  line"  in  charge  of  a  fever-stricken  ship  in  the  Gulf 
of  Siam.  His  first  command  too.  Ever  in  the  background  is  the 
malignant  spirit  of  the  former  captain,  who  had  died.  We  believe 
it  will  rank  beside  Conrad's  finest  work.  Cloth,  Net,  §1.35.  "  Deep 
Sea  "  Leather,  Net,  §1.75. 
Published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 


HTHE  TRELOARS 
A      By  MARY  FISHER 

Author  of"  The  Journal  of  a  Beeluse." 

A  brilliant  satire   on  American   fads.     Order  of  your  bookseller. 
Price  §1.35. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  Publishers,  New  York 
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HEN   THE  SUN  STOOD  STILL 

A  Novel  of  the  Conquest  of  Canaan 

By  CYRUS  TOWNSEND  BRADY 


"  Of  irresistible  interest,  it  enters  one  of  the  most  fruitful  grounds 
in  all  literature.  Joshua  and  his  associates  are  men  and  women  in- 
stinct with  those  vital  human  passions  which  are  perennial  and 
immutable." — N.  Y.  Tribune.  With  frontispiece.  Net  §1.35. 
At  all  booksellers. 


Fleming  H.  Revell  Company 

158  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.    17 


N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


QUR    HIDDEN     FORCES    (La    Psych  :iogie 
^■^     Inconnue) 

By  EMILE  BOIRAC 

Translated  with  a  Preface  by  Dr.  W.  de  Kerlor. 
The  leading  psychologist  of  France  proves,  through  the  results  of 
experiments  with  the  hidden  forces  in  men,  that  every  human  being 
possesses  latent,  unsuspected  psychic  powers  of  great  practical  value. 
The  author  also  gives  a  remarkable  explanation  of  the  mysteries  of 
hypnotism,  spiritism,  and  the  like.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  8vo.  Net 
§2.00. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company 

"THE  RELIEF  OF    PAIN   BY   MENTAL 
A      SUGGESTION 

A  Study  of  the  Moral  and  Religious  Forces  in  Healing 

By   DR.  LORING  W.  BATTEN 

"Dr.  Batten's  book  is  admirably  written.  It  is  moderate,  conserv- 
ative and  wise,  and  it  is  based  on  a  wide  experience  in  dealing  with 
suffering  men  and  women.  I  heartily  commend  if  to  those  who 
believe  that  faith  and  religion  are  factors  of  physical  and  moral 
health."— Dr.  Elwood  Worcester,  Rector  of  the  Emmanuel  Church 
Boston.  At  all  bookstores.  12mo.  Net  $1.  95. 
Moffat,  Yard  &  Company,  Publishers,  116-120  W.  3'Jd  St    N   Y 
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IFE  OF  JAMES  J.  HILL 
By  JOSEPH  GILPIN  PYLE 

Personally  selected  by  James  J.  Hill  to  write  this  biography, 
and  given  exclusive  access  toprivati  letters  and  pa} 
As  a  record  of  a  life  of  achievement  it  is  truly  American    an  in 

spiring  story  full  of  human  appeal.    As  a  picture  of  pioneer  life 
and  of  the  romantic  upbuilding  of  the  Northwest,  it  and 

interesting.     As  an    inside    story  of    big  business  by  a    man    who 

climbed  to  the  top.  it  will  appeal  to  every  business  man.     Twoi<ol- 
umes,  Illustrated,  Boxed,  Net, 
Published  by  Dodbiadat,  PAGfl  ifc  Company 
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New  and  Forthcoming  Publications 
ot  Special  Interest 


WAR  SERVICE 


FIRST  LESSONS  IN  SPOKEN  FRENCH  FOR  MEN 
IN  MILITARY  SERVICE 

By  Wilkins,  Coleman  and  Huse.     Flexible  cloth;  50  cents,  postage  extra. 

Ready  in  July. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  SPOKEN   FRENCH  FOR 
DOCTORS  AND  NURSES 

By    Wilkins,    Coleman    and    Preston.      Flexible    cloth;    50    cents,    postage 

extra. 

Prepared  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  to  enter  the  service  in 
France.  These  books  are  the  result  of  courses  of  instruction  given 
to  those  expecting  to  sail  soon.  The  special  work-lists  form  one  of  the 
valuable  features.  Ready  in  July. 

LE  SOLDAT  AMERICAIN  EN  FRANCE 

By  Wilkins  and  Coleman.     Flexible  cloth;  50  cents,  postage  extra. 

A  handbook  and  guide  for  conversation  for  all  soldiers  who  go 
to  France.  Intended  for  the  use  of  those  who  already  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  French  but  will  find  themselves  often  hard  pressed  for  the  right 
word  or  phrase.  For  August  Publication. 


GENERAL 


THE  RELIGIONS  OF  THE  WORLD 

By  George  A.  Barton.     Cloth;  $1.50,  postage  extra. 

A  keen  and  sympathetic  interpretation  of  all  the  great  religions, 
comprehensive  and  interesting.  Ready  July  15. 

RECREATION  AND  THE  CHURCH 

By  Herbert  W.  Gates.     Cloth;  $1.00,  postage  extra. 

Gives  the  experience  of  the  author  and  his  methods  of  handling 
one  of  the  vital  problems  of  the  church. 

FOOD  POISONING 

(The   University   of   Chicago    Science   Series.) 
By  Edward  O.  Jordan.     Cloth;  $1.00,   postage  extra. 

Discusses  the  extent  and  prevention  of  food  poisoning,  articles  of 
food  most  commonly  connected  with  poisoning.  Describes  character- 
istic epidemics  due  to  food. 

THE  BIOLOGY  OF  TWINS 

(The   University    of   Chicago    Science    Series.) 
By  H.  H.  Newman.     Cloth;  $1.25,  postage  extra. 

Of  interest  to  the  general  reader  as  well  as  to  the  biologist.  Con- 
siderable mass  of  data  dealing  with  the  phenomenon  of  twins  in  man 
and  other  mammals  is  here  brought  together  for  the  first  time. 

HOUSEHOLD  MANUFACTURES  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA,  1640-1860 

By  Rolla  M.  Tryon.     Cloth;  $2.00,  postage  extra. 

A  universal  interest  exists  in  the  habits  and  conditions  of  the  life 
of  our  forefathers,  and  this  volume  vividly  portrays  in  detail  the  life 
of  the  people  of  this  period. 


The  books  described  above  will  be  found  among  an  extension  ex- 
hibit of  the  publications  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  at  Chau- 
tauqua Institution.  An  invitation  to  visit  the  exhibit  is  cordially  ex- 
tended to  all. 

For  a  complete  list  of  publications  or  information  regarding  the 
list  in  certain  fields  write  to 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


imitation  would  put  the  student-officer  on 
the  right  road.  Imitation  is  no  flattery  in 
such  case.  From  time  to  time  men  will  be 
called  from  the  ranks  to  take  command  of 
units  of  varying  size,  and,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  their  voice-power  will  make  all 
the  difference  in  the  world. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  in  actual  com- 
bat the  whistle  and  other  forms  of  commu- 
nication will  be  paramount,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  this  all-important  voice-power 
will  have  served  for  the  process  of  build- 
ing the  New  Army,  and  that  the  character 
behind  that  voice-power  will  go  echoing  on 
even  when  there  is  no  further  possibility 
of  direct  voice-command.  So  this  develop- 
ment of  voice-power  is  the  salient  feature 
of  this  stage  of  the  training  at  Plattsburg. 

There  are  other  phases  of  the  progress 
of  the  work  here  which  have  come  to  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  and  which  must  be 
recorded  here  before  another  week  carries 
us  onward  into  the  beginnings  of  actual 
battle  technic.  So  fundamental  are  they 
that  they  come  in  the  nature  of  a-  shock  to 
the  unprejudiced  observer,  who,  none  the 
less,  should  have  been  prepared  for  just 
such  a  shock. 

First,  and  foremost  (and  I  am  basing 
my  statement  on  contact  with  camp-groups 
of  every  sort  and  their  instructors),  we 
have  yet  to  become  as  ugly  as  we  ought 
to  be  in  the  face  of  conditions  that  con- 
front us  in  that  still  too  misty  yonder- 
region  across  the  seas.  Clean,  upstanding 
American  men  who  are  seeking  their  com- 
missions here  are  temperamentally  reluc- 
tant to  admit  that  they  have  got  to  learn 
"dirty  fighting." 

They  know  that  they  mnst,  yet  they  hate 
it.  They  have  sufficient  imagination  to  see 
what  the  new  bayonet  practise  means — a 
practise  that  has  been  too  much  neglected 
here  and  which  I  believe  is  to  have  a  thoro 
revival  now  that  we  are  taking  a  little 
closer  stock  of  the  training  work  in  Can- 
ada, which  is.  of  course,  uniform  thruout 
the  empire  of  our  English-speaking  ally.  A 
very  high  percentage  of  the  men  at  Platts- 
burg consists  of  American  college  athletes 
— football  players  first.  These  men  have 
played  their  game  hard,  and  roughly — have 
given  and  taken  hard  knocks  and  gloried 
in  the  give  and  take,  but  they  have  discov- 
ered that  there  is  no  sportsmanship  in  this 
war.  and  that  at  least  for  the  time  being, 
and  in  order  to  be  effective  leaders,  they 
have  got  to  dig  down  into  the  roots  of  their 
being  and  change  that  being  into  something 
tremendously  repugnant  to  them. 

As  this  is  written  I  know  that  not  two 
per  cent  of  the  present  encampment  under- 
stands as  do  the  Canadians  the  tremendous 
effectiveness  of  "shock  action" — to  put  it 
truthfully  and  brutally,  the  use  of  pound- 
age behind  the  knife  supplemented  by 
the  feet  and  hands.  It  has  got  to  come.  We 
have  adopted  the  British  method  of  charg- 
ing, and  so  far  merely  played  with  it.  Even 
in  its  play  form  it  has  been  sickening.  It 
has  got  to  be  made  more  sickening  to  the 
enemy. 

There  has  always  been  a  fundamental 
difference,  which  is  especially  noticeable  in 
games  requiring  physical  contact,  between 
the  American  and  the  Englishman.  Your 
American  prefers  "sparring" ;  your  Eng- 
lishman lives  on  "in-fighting."  We  have 
adopted  in  our  training  the  English  "in- 
fighting," and  having  adopted  it,  the  offi- 
cers-to-be of  the  New  Army  have  begun  to 
realize  with  a  sort  of  wonderment  that  it 
must  be  gone  thru  with.  It  may  sound  al- 
most childish  to  say  that  in  the  Canadian 
training  camps,  from  which  we  must  be 
willing  to  learn,  the  charging  infantryman 
is  imbued  by  his  instructors  with  the  feel- 
ing that  the  dummy  he  attacks  is  a  human 
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being.  It  has  been  done  effectively  in  Can- 
ada. It  is  a  matter  of  record.  The  facts 
must  be  faced,  nauseating  tho  they  are. 

It  was  natural,  of  course,  that  there 
should  arise  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
use  of  the  revolver  in  these  charges.  Such 
a  sentiment  was  merely  an  expression  of 
the  feeling  against  looking  a  man  in  the 
face  and  impaling  him  or  otherwise  making 
a  revolting  mess  of  him.  It  was  promptly 
pointed  out  that  comparatively  clean  kill- 
ing would  not  have  the  same  effect  in  de- 
stroying the  morale  of  the  foemen  who  es- 
caped and  reformed  their  lines.  It  is,  per- 
haps, a  debatable  point,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  the  supporters  of  the  revolver  will  in 
the  end  prevail. 

In  modern  warfare  the  breaking  down 
of  the  morale  of  opposing  troops  is  a  thing 
ardently  to  be  desired.  It  must  be  taught 
by  the  officers-to-be  to  the  nation's  drafted 
troops.  I  think  that  neither  civilian  nor 
professional  soldier  will  dispute  that. 

These  things,  I  repeat,  are  in  the  minds 
of  the  men  in  camp  at  this  particular,  and 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  critical  stage  of  the 
training  period.  So  that  I  am  not  preach- 
ing any  theory  of  American  terrorism  in 
warfare,  but  attempting  to  make  clear  to 
those  back  home  the  problems  of  the  men 
who  are  to  represent  them  in  the  field. 

There  is  just  one  other  matter  of  great 
moment  to  these  men  just  now,  and  that, 
too,  comes  to  us  from  Canada.  It  is  the 
problem  of  learning  to  live  cheerfully  and 
with  the  conservation  of  every  physical  and 
mental  resource  in  absolute  muck  and  slime 
preparatory  to  facing  and  dealing  with 
these  same  conditions  on  the  battle  line. 
It  has  been  done  in  Canada  and  it  can  be 
done  here.  It  is  absolute  fact  that  many  of 
the  Canadians  have  found  trench  life  on 
the  other  side  more  endurable  in  many 
ways  than  life  in  their  own  practise  dig- 
gings. The  Canadian  training  camps  have 
come  far  closer  to  imitating  actual  war 
conditions  than  our  own,  down  to  date,  and 
their  advanced  training  has  been  begun  af- 
ter only  two  weeks  of  the  hardening  pro- 
cess. We  shall  get  around  to  it,  I  think, 
ere  long,  and  get  around  to  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  "make  it  go." 

A  little  criticism  of  a  course  of  teach- 
ing that  in  many  ways  has  approached  per- 
fection, and  I  shall  have  done  with  dis- 
agreeable things,  to  pass  on  next  time  to 
the  doubtless  more  interesting  study  of  ad- 
vanced war  technic.  Problems  in  minor 
tactics  have  been  taken  up  in  the  course 
of  the  training — problems  in  which  one 
Sergeant  Hill,  already  a  famous  character 
among  the  student-officers,  has  maneuvered 
men  over  a  terrain  as  like  that  to  be  en- 
countered abroad  as  could  well  be  chosen. 
Our  good  sergeant  has  done  his  work  well. 
There  is  nothing  to  add  to  it.  And  it  has 
been  valuable.  But  the  able  instructors  here 
have  gone  over  with  their  pupils  the  the- 
oretical ground  already  covered  in  many 
valuable  minutes  of  time  that  might  have 
been  given  to  something  new.  It  has  been 
a  case  of  treading  in  well  defined  foot- 
steps. This,  however,  is  a  phase  that  will 
pass. 

Plattshurg,  Nciv   York 


Andrew,  a  sweet-voiced  Cockney  chap, 
was  chosen  to  sing  in  a  London  slum  con- 
cert and  obliged  with  "Kathleen  Mavour- 
neen."  His  enunciation  of  one  line.  "The 
'orn  of  the  'unter  is  'card  on  the  'ill," 
jarred  very  much  on  the  nerves  of  one 
man,  who  mentioned  that  Andrew  really 
ought  to  put  a  few  "aitches"  in  now  and 
then.  "Garn  !"  said  Andy,  eyeing  him  with 
pity,  "don't  show  yer  tgnoranci — don't  yer 
know  there  ain't  no  TI  in  music?  It  only 
goes  up  to  C!" — Saturday  Night. 


"Not  the  name  of  a  thing,  but  the  mark  of  a  service" 

ZDA 


MAZDA  Service — a  systematic 
research  for  making  lamps 
more  economical 


THE   MEANING   OF   MAZDA  — MAZDA 

19  the  trademark  of  a  world-wide  service  to 
certain  lamp  manufacturers.  Its  purpose  is  to 
collect  and  select  scientific  and  practical  infor- 
mation concerning  progress  and  developments 
in  the  art  of  incandescent  lamp  manufacturing 
and  to  distribute  this  information  to  the  com- 
panies entitled  to  receive  this  Service.  MAZDA 


Service  is  centered  in  the  Research  Laborator- 
ies of  the  General  Electric  Company  at  Schen- 
ectady. The  mark  MAZDA  can  appear  only  on 
lamps  which  meet  the  standards  of  MAZDA 
Service.  It  is  thus  an  assurance  of  quality. 
This  trademark  is  the  property  of  the  General 
Electric  Company* 
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CHAUTAUQUANS 

AN  INSPIRING  WORK,  AN  INTRODUCTION  AND  GUIDE  TO  THE 

BEST  ENGLISH  BOOKS 

English  Literature 


By  Prof.  Edwin  L.  Miller,  A.  M. 


?S  unusual  illustrations.   597  pages    Map  and  charts. 


$1.75  net.  Postage  extra. 


Literature  should  he  a  living  source  of  inspiration  and  pleasure.  Many  textbooks  on 
the  subject  destroy  the  reading  habit  because  of  their  dry  treatment  of  the  subject.  This  will 
never  he  said  of  the  present  work.  Professor  Miller's  own  lovre  of  reading  is  -narked  on 
every  page.  The  man  or  woman  who  wishes  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  and  take  a 
keener  delight  in  English  Literature  will  prize  it.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  forces  and  influences 
not  upon  dates.  It  is  a  stimulating  introduction  to  the  vast  field  of  Literature  which  is 
always    intended    for   the    interpretation    and  enrichment  of  life. 

IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  CHURCH  WORK,  GIVE  THIS  BOOK 
TO  YOUR  PASTOR  OR  USE  IT  YOURSELF 

Church  Advertising 

ITS  WHY  AND  HOW 

Arranged  by  W.  B.  Ashley, 

Executive    Secretary   Church    Advertising   and    Publicity   Departmental. 
Formerly    Associate    Editor    of    the    Christian    Hera'd. 

Illustrated.  121110.  $1.00  net.  Postage  extra. 

"Church  Advertising"  te'ls  the  practical  methods  which  may  be  used  to  advertise  Church 
work  and  to  get  the  people  "moving  Churchward" — not  by  means  of  sensationalism  or 
vanity,    but    by    a    direct,    straightforward    appeal. 

This  book  explains  how  to  prepare  Advertising  Copy,  Make  Special  Sunday  Night 
Attractions,  Why  the  World  Needs  Our  Goods,  Right  Methods  Bring  Results,  Many 
Ways  to  Many  Minds,  Making  Re'igious  Information  Appetizing,  Advertising  to  Fill  a 
Church,    Securing    Money    for    Publicity,    Advertising  the   Sunday   School,   etc.,   etc.,   etc. 

ARE  YOU  TRAINING  RIGHT? 
LIPPINCOTT'S  TRIANING  SERIES 

will  help  you.   Write   for  descriptive   circulars   en    the   different    volumes;    Newspaper    Trade; 
Stage;   Forestry;   Insurance,   etc.,   etc.  Each,   illustrated,    $1  25    net. 
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will  sell  at  his  office  in  the   Municipal   Building,  on 
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Gold  Corporate  Stock  of  the  City  of  New  York 
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and  from  all  Taxation  in  the  State  of  New  York  Except  for 

State  Purposes. 

The  latter  class  will  be  only  soi'd  in  series.  For  example:  A  single  bid  for  $15,000 
is  a  proposal  for  15  $1,000  items  maturing  from  one  to  fifteen  years.  No  bids  will  be 
accepted    for   separate   maturities. 

Separate  Proposals  must  be  made  for  each  class. 

The  Greater  New  York  Charter  provides  that  bids  may  be  made  for  as  small 
an  amount  as  $10  and  in  multiples  of  $10  for  each  maturity.  No  bid  for  Cor- 
porate Stock  in  the  serial  form  can  be  accepted  for  less  than  $150. 

Send  bids  for  each  class  in  separate  sra!ed  envelopes,  enclosed  in  other  envelopes 
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For  fuller  information  see  "City  Record,"  published  at  Nos.  96  and  q8  Reade  street, 
New    York,    or   consult   any    Bank    or   Trust   Company.     Send    for   descriptive   circu'ar   to 

WILLIAM   A.   PRENDERGAST,    Comptroller 

City  of  New   York,    Municipal  .Building,   New   York, 
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THE  NEW   REPUBLIC 

Anyone  who  lias  knowledge — or  imagina- 
tions— about  Russia  nowadays  is  fairly 
sure  of  a  welcome  at  the  publisher's  door. 
As  a  forerunner  of  the  host  of  books  that 
are  sure  to  be  upon  us  shortly  it  is  worth 
while  to  consider  some  half  dozen  out  re- 
cently, and  see  how  much  light  they  really 
throw  on  the  complicated  situation  of  that 
disordered  government.  Russia  of  Yester- 
day and  Tomorrow  is  by  a  Russian, 
Baroness  Souiny,  who  retails  court  gossip 
after  the  fashion  of  our  own  Marquise  de 
Fontenoy,  and  is  on  the  whole  vastly  enter- 
taining. She  likes  Czars  and  Czarinas  and 
court  favorites  and  such  folk.  She  even 
defends  Rasputin.  Curiously  the  most  en- 
lightening portion  of  the  book  deals  with 
the  peasants  and  with  their  probable  atti- 
tude toward  the  impersonal  form  of  gov- 
ernment that  is  to  take  the  place  of  their 
•'little  father." 

The  court  loyalty  of  Baroness  Souiny  is 
amusing,  but  the  author  of  Russian  Court 
Memoirs,  1914-1916,  has  not  the  lady's 
vivacity  and  has,  to  our  Yankee  under- 
standing, an  incomprehensible  affection  for 
those  of  high  estate.  From  the  opening 
paragraph  we  choose  an  indicative  sen- 
tence : 

During  the  last  two  years  the  Tzar  has  so 
endeared  himself  to  his  people  that  he  now 
possesses  not  only  their  respect  and  veneration 
as  their  emperor  but  their  love  and  devotion  as 
a  friend  whose  first  thought  is  for  them  and 
their   welfare. 

Turning  to  the  final  chapter  entitled 
Looking  Forward  we  find,  amid  mention  of 
other  more  or  less  important  social  matters, 
some  discussion  of  the  cost  of  rooms  with 
private  baths  in  Russian  hotels. 

A  curious  and  interesting  compilation 
published  just  as  the  Revolution  set  free 
the  long  suffering  Jews,  is  The  Shield. 
edited  by  Gorky.  Andreyev  and  Sologub. 
and  with  a  foreword  by  W.  E.  Walling. 
This  gathers  stories,  sketches,  pleas  and 
discussions  of  the  Jewish  problem,  by 
eleven  Russians  including  such  representa- 
tive names  as  the  editors,  Paul  Milyukov 
and  Korelenko.  These  are  dramatic,  sym- 
pathetic, indignant,  and  show  how  the  "in- 
tellectuals," the  liberty  loving  of  Russia, 
felt  toward  this  "hump  on  the  back,"  this 
shame  of  the  nation. 

The  Revolution  of  1017  was  not  made  in 
a  day  nor  did  chance  play  the  part  that 
the  broken  reports  coining  to  us  might  sug- 
gest. William  English  Walling  went  to 
Russia  in  l!K).r>,  shortly  after  the  October 
Manifesto.  A  new  edition  has  been  issued 
of  Russia's  Message,  the  book  he  published 
after  two  years'  companionship  with  Rus- 
sians of  all  shades  of  revolutionary  opin- 
ion. It  sets  forth  the  sordidness  underlying 
the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Nicholas  II.  Mr. 
Walling's  intimate,  personal  knowledge  of 
political  movements  takes  one  to  the  heart 
of  Russian  absolutism.  The  late  Czar  he 
paints  not  as  the  weakling  apologists 
usually  represent  him,  hut  as  a  crafty 
statesman,  dee))  dyed  in  every  form  of 
political  crime.  This  well  informed  study 
is  of  especial  interest  today. 
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Professor  Kornilov  has  developed  from 
his  lectures  at  the  College  of  Peter  the 
Great,  in  Petrograd.  a  scholarly  and  un- 
biased study  of  Modern  Russian  History. 
The  short  introduction  sketches  the  early 
history  and  describes  the  reigns  of  Cath- 
erine and  Paul.  The  work  deals  with  the 
uineteenth  century,  that  is  to  the  accession 
of  Nicholas  II.  It  is  a  book  for  the  stu- 
dent, not  heavy,  but  with  no  particular  at- 
tempt to  attract  the  casual  reader.  The 
full  index  makes  it  excellent  for  reference. 
The  final  period,  181)4-191(5,  is  given  in 
four  chapters  by  the  translator.  Alexander 
S.  Kaun.  A  member  of  the  inielligensia  he 
does  not  attempt  to  treat  the  period  in  Pro- 
fessor Kornilov's  strictly  historical  spirit. 
His  resume  of  the  final  years  of  the  long 
struggle  for  liberty  is  swift  and  readable, 
enthusiastic  and  very  helpful  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  climax  that  came  after  his 
work  was  in  type. 

Isaac  Don  Levine  has  done  all  English 
readers  good  service  in  his  account  of  The 
Russian  Revolution.  His  book  is  clear, 
straight-forward,  and  gives  the  reader  the 
sense  of  at  last  getting  at  something  akin 
to  facts  and  to  what  at  least  sound  like 
rational  explanations  of  events.  Mr.  Levine 
has  been  long  watching  the  Russian  situa- 
tion, studying  each  move  as  it  was  made, 
learning  the  qualities  of  each  actor.  Con- 
sequently, when  he  describes  the  events 
that  led  up  to  the  Revolution,  the  amazing 
days  in  March,  and  the  various  crises  that 
have  followed  those  days,  the  story  takes 
ou  coherence,  and  its  separate  incidents 
have  significance  and  bear  consistent  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  movement.  To  those  who 
would  make  their  guess  at  the  probable 
meanings  of  the  daily  conflicting  reports 
from  Russia,  Mr.  Levine's  timely  book  will 
give  some  notion  of  the  forces  now  at  work 
and  of  the  men  now  to  the  fore. 

Russia  Yesterday  and  Tomorrow,  by  Baron- 
ess Souiny.  The  Century  Company.  $2.  Rus- 
sian Court  Memoirs.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $5. 
The  Shield.  A.  A.  Knopf.  $1.25.  Russia's  Mes- 
sage, by  W.  E.  Walling.  A.  A.  Knopf.  81.50. 
Modern  Russian  History,  by  Alexander  Kor- 
nilov. A.  A.  Knopf.  2  vols.,  $5.  The  Russian 
Revolution,  by  Isaac  Don  Levine.  Harper  & 
Brothers.    $1. 

'     THE  RAILROADS  AND  THE 
PEOPLE 

The  railroads  of  the  country  are  the 
chief  arteries  of  its  commerce  ;  upon  their 
intelligent  management  and  wise  adminis- 
tration depends  much  of  our  industrial  suc- 
cess. Homer  B.  Vanderblue,  in  his  book  on 
Railroad  Valuation,  a  Hart,  Schal'fner  & 
Marx  prize  essay,  has  attempted  a  scien- 
tific study  of  the  economics  of  railway  ad- 
ministration. He  has  examined  the  court 
decisions  and  the  practises  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  of  the 
various  state  agencies,  for  the  purpose  of 
arriving  at  a  just  estimate  of  the  proper 
distribution  of  railway  income.  The  char- 
acter of  the  book  can  be  judged  from  an 
examination  of  some  of  the  chapter  head- 
ings, Physical  Valuation,  Cost  of  Repro- 
duction. Unimpaired  Investment,  Intangible 
Elements  of  "Fair  Value."  etc.  The  book  is 
non-partisan  in  its  attitude  toward  the 
problem,  but  highly  technical  and  not  to 
be  recommended  for  popular  reading. 

GovernnK  nt  Partnership  in  Railroads,  by 
Mark  Wymond,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
popular  treatise  dealing  with  the  relation 
of  the  railroads  to  the  (Government,  na- 
tional and  state.  Mr.  Wymond  is  a  railroad 
administrator.  His  book  is  a  brief  for  the 
railroads.  It  makes  much  of  the  evils  of 
State  regulation  and  little  of  the  sins  of  the 
railroads.  It  favors  national  control  and 
national  reorganization,  but  is  absolutely 
opposed  to  anything  which  might  ultimate- 
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Don't  Let  Indigestion  Spoil 'Your  Vacation 

Change  of  water,  change  of  climate,  hotel  and  dining"  car  food,  the 
inconvenience  of  traveling — all  combine  to  upset  digestion  and  spoil 
the  good  time  you  are  expecting. 

You  can't  carry  your  own  provisions  and  drinking  water.  But  you 
can  be  sure  to  take  a  bottle  of  Nujol  on  your  vacation.  It's  the  surest 
and  safest  preventive  of  digestive  troubles.  Nujol  helps  to  remove 
decaying  waste  matter  from  the  intestines  before  it  has  a  chance 
to  poison  the  system.  In  this  way  it  prevents  the  headaches,  weari- 
ness and  depression  as  well  as  other  more  serious  diseases  caused  by 
intestinal  poisoning. 

Nujol  is  particularly  good  for  young  children.  It  is  excellent  for  the 
mother  with  a  nursing  infant,  as  it  in  no  way  affects  the  baby's  feed- 
ing. The  infant  will  enjoy  >it  and  it  will  do  as  much  for  him  as  it 
does  for  the  mother. 

Nujol  is  not  habit  forming;  the  longer  you  take  it,  the  less  you  need 
it.  Nujol  does  not  gripe,  relieves  you  of  straining,  does  not  weaken 
(even  when  taken  in  large  quantities),  it  is  not  absorbed  into  the 
system,  does  not  upset  the  stomach,  is  absolutely  pure  and  harmless 
and  is  pleasant  to  take. 

Nujol  is  sold  only  in  pint  bottles  bearing  Nujol  trademark — never  in 
bulk. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey)  has  used  its  world-wide 
resources  in  producing  Nujol,  and  its  reputation  is  behind  the  pro- 
duct. Nujol  is  absolutely  distinctive  and  individual.  There  is  no 
other  product  on  the  market  like  it. 

Write  today  to  Dept.  12  on  coupon  and  margin  below  for  instructive 
booklet  on  Nujol  and  its  uses. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY        (New  jersey)         Bayonne,  N.  J. 


s 


Please  send  me  booklet  on  Nujol  and  its  uses.      Wtue  your  name  and   address  plainly  below.      Dept.  1  2 


Address- 


^JJi 


Good  memory  is  absolutely 
essential  to  success, for_Memory 
is    Power.     Test 

your  memory!    1  wil 
send  you  Free  my  Copy- 
righted Memory  and  Concentra-  %] 
tion  Teat,  also  Free  illustrated  book  1 
How  to  Remember  names,  faces, studies \ 
—  develop    Will,    SelfConfidence,    Ready 
•  Speech  and  Thought.    Write  today.   Address 

Dickson  Memory  School   1404  Hearst  Bldg.  Chicago 


GENEALOGIES  SiICTes 

Catalogue,  over  2,500  Titles  Sent  on  Request 
GOODSPEED'S  BOOK  SHOP,  Boston,  Mass. 


MANUSCRIPT 

Fiction,  narratives,  travel;  historical  and  scien- 
tific matter  in  prepared  MSS.,  25.000  words  mini- 
mum, receives  our  careful  consideration  for  BOOK 
issue.     Readings  absolutely  necessary,  no  charge. 

Roxburgh  Pub.  Co.  (Inc.),  61  Court  Street,  Boston 


SEVEN-CENT    MEALS 

$1.50  per  week  per  person:  42  meals  with  recipes  and  directions 
for  preparing  each.    10c.  or  FRKli  for  names  of  two  friends. 
Am.  School  Home  Economics.  529  W   69lb  Street.  Chicago 

Crippled  and  Deformed 

We  have  successfully  treated  thousa: 
sufferers  of  acute  and  chronic  joint  and 
bone  diseases;  bodily  deformities  of  In- 
fantile paralysis,  hip  joint  clis 
spinal  curvature,  club  fret,  fractures, 
etc,  without  drugs,  surgery  or  plas- 
ter casts.  Our  wonderful  method  is 
approved  and  endorsed  b]  die  «uild 

taiuous  surgeon — 

Prof.  ADOLPH  LORENZ.  of  Vienna 

Semi  /or  dmeriptivt  booklet  T 

ROTH    ORTHOPEDIC    INSTITUTE 

162  W.  75th  St..  New  York  City 


TYPEWRITERS 


SUMMER 
PRICES 


Ourentire  stock  of  latest  models  i?  ottered 
at  special  prices  tor  the  summer  only- 

Factory   Rebuilt   Typewriters 

All  tradomarkcil,  and  guaranteed  lor  one 
year.  Buy  nouiand  saveaa  much  as  $75- 

Hi. inch  stores  in  leading  eities. 

Write  lor  t'ptalwr  ""'I  Summer  I'rtce  LUt. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO..  be.  339  BcoathriT.  N.  I 
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Private  School  Service 
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CALIFORNIA 

1  Pacific    School    of    Religion    (Men 

and    Women)     Berkeley 

CONNECTICUT 

2  The   Ely    School    for   Girls.  .Greenwich 

3  Saint    Margaret's    School     (Girls), 

Waterhury 

ILLINOIS 

4  The   University   of   Chicago    (Boys 

and    Girls)     Chicago 

5  Todd    Seminary    (Boys)  ...  .Woodstock 

INDIANA 

6  Valparaiso    University    (Boys    and 

Girls)    Valparaiso 

MAINE 

7  Hebron  Academy  (Boys  and  Girls), 

Hebron 

MASSACHUSETTS 

S   Emerson  College  of  Oratory   (Boys 

and    Girls)     Boston 

9  New      England      Conservatory     of 

Music    (Boys   and    Girls) Boston 

io  School    of    Expression    (Boys    and 

Girls)     Boston 

1 1  Sea  Pines  (Girls)    Brewster 

12  New     Church    Theological     School 

(Men)     Cambridge 

13  Sargent   School   for   Physical   Edu- 

cation    (Women)     Cambridge 

14  Williston    Seminary    (Boys), 

Easthampton 


15  Dean   Academy    (Boys  and   Girls), 

Franklin 

16  Walnut    Hill    School    (Girls) ..  .Natick 

17  Wheaton   College  for  Women.  .Norton 

18  Worcester  Academy   (Boys)  .Worcester 

NEW    JERSEY 

19  Blake   Tutoring   School    (Boys), 

Lakewood 

NEW  YORK 

jo  Metropolitan      Hospital      Training 

School  for  Nurses,  Blackwell's  Island 
2i   Elmira   College    Elmira 

22  Skidmore    School     (Girls), 

Saratoga    Springs 

23  Miss    Mason's    School Tarry  town 

24  Russell    Sage   College    of    Practical 

Arts     (Women)      Troy 

25  The  Oakwood  Seminary  (Boys  and 

Girls)     Union    Springs 

OHIO 

26  Glendale    College     Glendale 

PENNSYLVANIA 

27  Mercersburg    Academy    (Boys), 

Mercersburg 
2S  Pennsylvania  College   for  Women, 

Pittsburgh 

29  Kiskiminetas    Springs    School     for 

Boys    Saltsburg 

TENNESSEE 

30  Martin    College    (Boys)     Pulaski 

VIRGINIA 

31  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College, 

Lynchburg 


TEAR   COUPON    HERE 


THE  INDEPENDENT   PRIVATE  SCHOOL  SERVICE,    119  West  40th  Street,   New  York. 
Send  me  information  about  the  following  schools  and  colleges  listed  on  this  page. 


Numbers. 


Send  Information  to. 


Address 

Post  Office. State. 


7-7-17 


Pacific    School   of    Religion 

An  undenominational,  union  school  of  re- 
ligion. Admits  both  sexes  and  all  denomina- 
tions. College  graduation  required  for  regular 
course  leading  to  B.  D.  All  privileges  of 
University  of  California  open  to  qualified 
seminary  students.  Term  begins  August  20, 
19 1 7.  Address  President  C.  S.  Nash,  Berke- 
ley, California. 


DO  NOT  GO  AWAY 

without  telling  us  your  new  address,  so  you 
will  continue  to  enjoy  The  Independent. 
Be  sure  to  give  your  old  address  too,  and 
let  us  know,  if  possible  about  two  weeks 
ahead. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 


Metropolitan  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 

BLACKWELL'S  ISLAND,   NEW  YORK  CITY 

offers  a  three  years  course  of  training.  The  school 
is  registered  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  connected  with  a  hospital  of  nearly  two 
thousand  beds,  which  gives  ample  opportunity  for 
a  broad,  general  training. 

The  Nurses'  Residence,  removed  from  the  hospi- 
tal,  is  homelike  and  ideally  located. 

Requirements:  At  least  one  year  of  high  school 
or  equivalent.     Age  limit — 18  to  35  years. 

Remuneration— $10.00.  $12.00  and  $15.00  per 
month  ;  the  increase  made  yearly. 

uperintendent,   MISS  AGNES  S.   WARD 


For  information 
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ly  end  in  Government  ownership  of  the 
roads.  Railway  Organization  and  Manage- 
ment, by  James  Peabody,  is  a  textbook  for 
students  who  desire  to  enter  upon  positions 
as  employees  of  the  railroads  or  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.  It  presents 
a  clear  analysis  of  the  executive,  engineer- 
ing, operation,  traffic  and  accounting  de- 
partments of  a  typical  railroad,  but  it 
offers  no  criticism  of  the  ways  in  which 
our   transportation  systems  are  controlled. 

Railroad  Valuation,  by  Homer  B.  Vander- 
blue.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  $1.50.  Government 
Partnership  in  Railroads,  by  Mark  Wymond. 
Wymond  and  Clark,  Chicago.  $1.50.  Railway 
Organization  and  Management,  by  James  Pea- 
body.    LaSalle    Extension    University,    Chicago. 

HERBERT  SPENCER 
A  biography  of  Herbert  Spencer  by  one 
who  for  years  believed  fervently  in  his 
teachings  and  who  gradually  changed  his 
point  of  view  to  one  of  critical  opposition, 
is  written  for  the  "Makers  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century"  series  by  Hugh  Elliot. 
Spencer  was  not  a  man  of  action,  and  the 
story  of  his  life  is  largely  the  story  of  his 
thinking  and  writing  and  publishing.  In 
accordance  with  what  he  learned  from  his 
master,  Mr.  Elliot  strives  to  attain  "the 
right  to  speak  of  him  as  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  minds  of  the  nineteenth 
century" ;  that  is,  to  get  the  spirit  of 
Spencer's  philosophy  without  accepting  his 
doctrines  as  finalities;  to  criticize  details 
and  to  appreciate  fundamental  principles. 
In  reading  this  brief  survey  one  is  again 
imprest  with  the  power  of  a  man  who, 
"without  money,  without  special  education, 
without'  health,  produced  eighteen  large 
volumes  of  philosophy  of  many  diverse 
kinds ;  invented  an  entire  new  system 
which  for  half  a  century  filled  the  attention 
of  all  thinking  people;  and  led  the  chief 
controversies  on  evolution  and  biology 
without  ever  having  received  any  tuition 
in  these  subjects."  The  author  says  truly 
that  Spencer  was  a  pure  Victorian — "he 
flourished  while  his  ideals  were  in  fashion  ; 
he  withered  when  they  passed  away."  He 
nas  a  maker  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
altho  his  influence  persists  with  diminish- 
ing force  into  the  twentieth.  There  is  in- 
cluded a  helpful  bibliography,  a  chrono- 
logical table  and  an  index.  The  frontispiece 
is  from  the  Burgess  portrait. 

Herbert  Spencer,  by  Hugh  Elliott.  Henry  Holt 
&   Co.    $2. 

A  WORTHY   FOE 

We  are  at  war  with  the  armed  forces  of 
Germany,  and  they  are  our  enemies.  But 
since  the  United  States  army  and  navy 
have  ever  been  ready  to  recognize  gallant 
or  chivalrous  conduct  in  their  foes,  pre- 
sumably we  shall  not  depart  from  that 
traditional  custom  in  the  present  war.  This 
by  way  of  foreword  to  The  Emden,  by 
Kapitarileutnant  von  Miicke.  We  now  have 
the  complete  story  of  that  notable  sea 
raider  up  to  the  time  of  her  destruction  by 
the  Australian  cruiser  "Sydney."  It  is  a 
thrilling  tale,  one  of  which  our  foes  may 
justly  take  pride,  and  concerning  which  the 
author  writes  with  the  personal  modesty 
of  a  real  sailor.  If  to  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  "Emden"  it  was  simply  their  duty 
to  harass  and  destroy  as  much  of  the  sea 
power  of  their  enemies  as  possible,  it  is  to 
their  credit,  tho  Lieut,  von  Miicke  does  not 
seem  to  see  it  in  that  light  since,  he  con- 
tends, the  "Emden"  was  not  a  pirate,  that 
they  observed  the  strict  rules  of  humanity 
in  providing  for  the  safety,  even  comfort, 
of  their  prisoners,  especially  in  the  case  of 
women  and  children.  To  this,  captured  sea- 
men and  civilian  passengers  have  since 
testified.  The  flitting  of  the  "Emden" 
hither   and   yon,   together   with    the  daring 
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and  resource  of  her  able  commander,  is  a 
gallant  tale  that  will  live  to  brighten  some 
of  the  darkest  pages  of  history.  As  she  went 
to  her  ocean  grave  with  unstained  colors 
flying,  those  of  her  crew  who  were  cap- 
tured were  properly  treated  with  the  ut- 
most consideration  by  the  equally  gallant 
captain  of  the  "Sydney."  Lieut,  von  Mucke 
was  in  command  of  the  detachment  sent 
ashore  to  destroy  the  cable  station  at  Keel- 
ing Island,  and  thus,  escaping  the  "Syd- 
ney," reached  Germany  after  a  further 
series  of  astonishing  adventures. 

The   Emden,   by    Kapitanleutnant   von   Mucke. 
Ritter   &   Co.,    Boston.    $1.25. 

AMERICAN  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  fifteenth  volume  of  the  National  Cyclo- 
pedia of  American  Biography  is  as  nearly 
a  contemporary  record  of  American  public 
men  and  women  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
so  inclusive  a  work.  Amid  the  host  of 
cheaply  printed  and  superficially  edited 
compilations  of  biographic  notices  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  meet  this  well  considered  work. 
The  plan  of  the  former  volumes  is  con- 
tinued ;  that  of  including  all  the  higher 
government  officials  both  federal  and 
state,  presidents  of  important  societies, 
leaders  in  philanthropies  and  educational 
work,  scientists  and  writers.  The  portraits 
are  many  and  clear.  An  special  word  must 
be  said  for  the  uncommonly  full  and  prac- 
tical indexing  in  which  names  of  associa- 
tions, offices,  papers,  etc.,  are  included. 

The    National    Cyclopedia    of   American    Biog- 
raphy. Vol.  XV.  James  T.  White  &  Co.  $10. 

GALSWORTHY 

Sheila  Kaye  Smith  has  written  a  sym- 
pathetic and  discriminating  study  of  John 
Galsworthy.  She  ranks  the  plays  first, 
"Strife"  at  the  head ;  then  the  novels,  then 
the  sketches,  last  the  poems — indeed  hardly 
at  all  the  poems !  She  analyses  his  attitude 
I  toward  life  as  that  of  the  reformer  and 
the  artist  combined,  the  artist  predominat- 
ing. His  strongest  element  is  situation 
rather  than  character ;  his  predisposition  is 
toward  suffering,  and  humor  becomes  in 
him  irony.  He  falls  down  in  plot  perhaps, 
and  this  by  reason  of  not  always  quite 
plumbing  the  depths  of  his  characters.  He 
paints  life  simply  as  he  sees  it,  not  as  it 
may   be  altered  by  determination. 

Above  all  these  limitations  and  differen- 
tiations Galsworthy's  sense  for  beauty  and 
fitness  of  word  never  fails,  he  is  ever  the 
poet  in  prose,  the  master  of  concise  ex- 
pressive language.  His  admirers  will  like 
this  essay  and  it  may  help  those  who  de- 
mand that  he  be  other  than  he  is  to  under- 
stand and  value  one  of  the  real  artists  of 
our  time. 

John     Galsworthy,     by     Sheila     Kaye     Smith. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.   60  cents. 

IDLE  DAYS  IN  PATAGONIA 

W.  H.  Hudson  has  a  genius  for  titles. 
Fancy  anyone  ever  having  idle  days 
anywhere  and  then  finding  time  to 
write  about  them  afterward.  It  is  good 
for  the  modern  soul  to  have  a  book  with  a 
title  like  that  lying  on  the  library  table. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  modern  soul  won't 
let  it  lie  there  long  without  reading  it  and 
finding  that  its  charm  and  restfulness  ex- 
tend a  long  way  beyond  the  title. 

It  is  the  record  of  the  way  the  author 
spent  his  time  when  he  started  on  a  or- 
nithological expedition  in  Patagonia  and 
was  laid  up  at  the  outset  by  an  accidental 
bullet  in  his  knee.  It  is  a  book  of  agree- 
able musings  on  beasts  and  birds  and  men 
and  things  generally.  There  is  more  n.it- 
ural  history  and  less  romance  than  in 
most  of  Hudson's  books — which  is  m  hair- 
splitting distinction  because  Hudson  al- 
ways makes  romance  sound  absolutely  true 


Where  Motoring  Is  a  Real  Joy 


El 


Amidst  scenery  of  incomparable  gran- 
deur, stretch  miles  of  smooth,  hard  roads, — 
cut  out  of  the  living  rock, — knowing  nothing 
of  mud,  and  mire  and  ruts  — the  finest 
motoring  highways  in  the  world. 

Visit  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 
(Estes).  Your  railroad  ticket  there  includes 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Parks  Transportation 
Company's  famous  seventy-mile-each-way 
auto  trip  from  Denver.  To  reach  Denver 
take  the 

Rocky  Mountain  Limited 

—Daily  to  Denver,  Colorado  Springs  and  Pueblo — 

A  superb  train  via  Rock  Island  Lines — 
no  extra  fare.  Only  direct  route  from  the 
east  to  both  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs. 

Leave  La  Salle  Station,  Chicago,  any  morn- 
ing and  enjoy  dinner  among  the  Colorado 
Rockies  next  day.  See  the  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park  (Estes)  and  Pike's  PeakRegion. 

Other  convenient  modern  all-steel  trains 
from  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Memphis. 

Reasonable  expense,  low  round-trip  fare  and  hotels 
to  fit  every  purse.  Let  us  tell  you  just  where  to  go, 
what  to  see  and  how  little  it  costs.    Write  today. 

Rock  Island  Lines 

Rock  Island   Travel   Bureaus  in  all  important  cities 

L.  M.  ALLEN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
730  La  Salle  Station,  Chicago 

Safety  and  Service  First 
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WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS.  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE    GREYLOCK 

At  the  Western  end  of  the  Mohawk  Trail 
Now   Open 

Send  for  Copy  of  "Williamstowo  the  Village  Beautiful" 


SPEND  YOUR  VACATION 

4,000  Feet  Above  the  Sea 

At  Virginia's  Most  Celebrated  Mountain  Resort 

Skyland,  on  Famous  Stony  Man  Mountain 

Always  cool.  No  mosquitoes;  HOO  testimo- 
nials; if)  acres  ol  vegetables,  herd  of  tuber- 
culin-tested cows,  lambs,  mutton,  chickens  and 
eggs  from  Skyland's  mountain  farms. 

Dancing,  Tennis,  Fine  Orchestra,  Magnificent 
Scenery.     Fifty  open  wood  fireplaces, 

A  special  feature  at  Skyland  is  the  livery 
stable  of  saddle  horses.  Radiating  from  Sky- 
land and  connecting  the  neighboring  peaks, 
canyons  and  mountain  streams  are  numerous 
well-graded  trails,  affording  opportunities  to 
ride  under  conditions  which  can  be  found  no- 
where else  oast  of  California. 

Send  for  beautifully  illustrated  booklet  to 

Proprietor,  0.  Freeman  Pollock,  Skyland,  Puko  Co.,Va. 

OPEN  JUNE  TO  NOVEMBER  1 


GOLF  LINKS  FREE  to  GUESTS 
Dutcher  House  *Kffiftfr'r- 

Always    open.      Family    and    Tourist    House. 
L.  W.  Blankinship,  Lessee.         Tel.  34-Pawlincr. 


Hotel  Puritan 

BOSTON 

300   Commonwealth  Avenue 
Near  Massachusetts  Ave.  subway  station. 
Globe   trotters  call   the   Puritan   one   of 

the  most  homelike  and  attractive  I 

in  the  world.  It  is  unique  in  atmosphere 

and   equipment, 

H'holly    Reasonable    Rates. 
Send    for    our    booklet    with    guide    to 

Boston  and   its   historic  vicinity. 
H.    P.    COSTELLO,    Mat 
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Use  Your  Railroad  Tickets  and  Go  Through  by  Boat 

Your  rail  tickets  are  pood  for  transportation  on  D  &  C  Line  Steamers  without  extra 
charge.  Practically  all  classes  of  tickets, 'including  reduced-rate,  round-trip,  delegate 
and  tourist  tickets,  are  honored  on  D  &  C  steamers.  Ask  your  ticket  agent  to  route  you 
via  D  &  C  Line.  Steamer  Schedules 

Daily  service  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo;  also  between  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  and  between  Toledo 
and  Put-in-Bay.  Four  trips  weekly  between  Toledo.  Detroit.  Mackinac  Island  and  Lake  Huron  way 
ports.  Send  2c  stamp  for  illustrated  pamphlet  and  Great  Lakes  Map.  Address  L.  G.  Lewis,  G.  P.  A., 
No.   7  Third  Street,  Detroit,  Mien. 

Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navigation  Company 

Philip  H.  McMillan,  Pies.       A.  A.  Schantz,  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.       L.   ti.  Lewis,  Gen.  Pass,  Agt. 
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Hudson  River  ly  Daylight 

T70R  the  through  trip,  New  York  to  Albany,  or  for  a  delightful  one 
1       day's  outing,  take  one  of  the  splendid  Day  Line  flyers, 


"Washington  Irving" 
"Robert  Fulton" 


"Hendrick  Hudson" 
"Albany" 


Service  daily,  except  Sunday,  between  New  York  and  Albany,  with 
connections  for  the  Catskills,  the  Adirondacks  and  points  north,  east 
and  west.  Through  rail  tickets  via  New  York  Central  or  West  Shore 
R.  R.  accepted  on  steamers.    Orchestra ;  restaurant. 

Send  Uc  in  stamps  for  illustrated  summer  literature 

HUDSON    RIVER   DAY   LINE 

Desbrosses  St.  Pier,  New  York 


MOUNT    GRETNA    PARK 

On  Line  of  CORNWALL  &  LEBANON  RAILROAD 


The  most  popular  and  attractive  mountain    cottage    resort 


the    State 


HOTEL  CONEWAGO,  MOUNT  GRETNA,  PA. 

A  modern  up-to-date  resort  hotel  will  be  open  for  the  season  early  in  June.  This  hotel 
is  pleasantly  located  on  an  eminence  above  Lake  Conewago  and  is  becoming  more  popular 
each   year.     Cottage   Settlement   and    Hotels  protected   by   sewerage   system   and    disjv  sal    plant. 

Address  Hotel  Conewago,  P.  L.  Weimer,  Manager,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  until  June  15th; 
after   that   date  at   Mount   Gretna. 

DATES  OF  CONVENTIONS.  ETC. 
United    Brethren    Assembly,    Aug.    1-10.  Annual  Assembly  Reformed  Church,  Aug.  5-12. 

Write  to  the  undersigned  for  copy  of  beautifully  illustrated  booklet  of  Mount  Gretna. 


An     CrVIITJ-J      Pres't  and  Gen'I  Supt. 
.   V.  OlVll  1  n,     Cornwall  &  Lebanon  R. 


R.Co. 


LEBANON,  PA. 
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and  scientific  fact  sound  like  the  wildest 
and  most  delightful  sort  of  romance.  It  is 
all  explained  by  that  convenient  and  com- 
j  rehensive  word,  style,  which  is  simply  a 
synonym  for  personality  and,  like  person- 
ality, much  better  to  enjoy  than  to  analyze. 

Idle  Days  in   Patagonia,  by  W.  H.  Hudson.   E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.   $1.50. 

YESTERDAY'S  SOLDIERS 

The  Life  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  by  Louis 
A.  Coolidge,  is  a  popular  biography.  The 
book  oilers  nothing  new  about  the  career 
of  the  great  American  commander,  but  it 
is  easy  and  entertaining  reading,  full  o<' 
vivid  details  about  the  personal  life  of  the 
hero.  Considerably  more  than  half  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  the  story  of  Grant's  life 
after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  Company,  $2.) 

The  Mexican  War  Diary  of  General 
George  B.  McClellan,  edited  by  William 
Starr  Myers,  besides  containing  a  remark- 
able revelation  of  General  McClellan's 
much  debated  personality,  and  graphic  pic- 
tures of  the  march  on  Mexico  City  from 
Vera  Cruz,  fully  explains,  at  that  early 
date,  the  unwisdom  of  employing  raw  vol- 
unteer forces  in  active  military  operations. 
In  this  case  their  lack  of  morale  and  ma- 
terial fitness  served  rather  to  hamper  than 
assist  the  regular  forces.  (Princeton  Uni- 
versity Press,  $1.) 

The  Old  First  Massachusetts  Coast  Ar- 
tillery, by  Frederick  Morse  Cutler,  is  the 
record  of  this  famous  military  body 
from  its  origin  in  1784.  The  Train  Bands 
are  traced  thru  the  militia,  into  the  Na- 
tional Guard  in  such  manner  that  the  lit- 
tle volume  makes  most  interesting  histori- 
cal reading.  It  will  be  news  to  many  to  find 
that  in  17.84  the  general  apathy  toward 
military  affairs  in  the  United  States  was 
so  marked  that  the  total  regular  army 
was  comprized  within  a  single  company, 
now  Battery  F  of  the  Field  Artillery.  (The 
Pilgrim   Press,   Boston,   $1.) 

Rossiter  Johnson  is  an  acknowledged  au- 
thority upon  military  history,  but  his 
Fight  for  the  Republic  is  merely  a  restate- 
ment of  information  which  can  be  found 
in  his  earlier  books  and  in  those  of  a  dozen 
other  writers.  The  book  is  written  in  clear 
and  simple  English,  but  is  absolutely  lack- 
ing in  details  about  the  political,  social  and 
economic  background  of  the  War  of  Seces- 
sion. It  cannot  be  recommended  to  students 
familiar  with  the  work  of  Burgess,  Rhodes, 
Ropes,  Wood  and  Edmunds  and  Formby, 
but  will  be  useful  to  any  one  making  a 
beginning  in  the  field.  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  $2.50. ) 

CHURCH  AFFAIRS 

Modem  Messages  from  Great  Hymns, 
popular  discourses  on  twelve  favorite 
hymns,  giving  such  biographical  and  illus- 
trative material  as  will  lead  to  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  content  and  message  of 
each.  (Abingdon  Press,  $1.25.) 

Efficiency  applied  to  church  work  is  the 
theme  of  A  Modern  Church  Program,  in 
which  A.  F.  McGarrah  suggests  many 
methods  for  pastors  and  lay  workers.  He 
advises  that  church  campaigns  be  mapped 
out  with  particular  reference  to  the  various 
seasons  of  the  year.  Valuable  forms  and 
blanks  are  displayed  in  an  appendix. 
(F.  H.  Revell  &  Co.,  60  cents.) 

Tn  his  usual  masterful  fashion,  Henry 
Churchill  King  singles  out  the  Fundamen- 
tal Questions  involved  in  the  Christian 
\\cw  of  God  and  the  world.  Seven  prob- 
lems, vital  to  the  religion  of  every  thinker, 
are  discussed.  President  King  is  most  suc- 
cessful in  his  handling  of  the  perennial 
problem  for  till  idealism— -the  question  of 
suffering  and  sin.  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, $1.50.). 

Modern-  Church  Finance  by  Albert  F. 
McGarrah,  contains  a  large  fund  of  in- 
formation .about  the  principles  .and  meth- 
ods best  adapted  for  the  business  manage- 
ment of  church  affairs.  Budget  plans, 
finance  campaigns,  the  every  member  can- 
vass, as  well  as  church  accounting  and 
business  efficiency,   are   admirably   outlined 
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NOW  READY 

Wyt  Vocational 
Htbrarp 

Studies  in  Christian  Heroism 


The  "Library"  consists  of  four  small  vol- 
umes, attractively  and  uniformly  bound  in 
flexible  cloth,  put  up  in  a  set  in  a  neat  box, 
or  sold  separately. 

Price  $2.00  Net,  for  the  Set 

The  Vocational  Library  has  been  designed 
for  one  particular  purpose:  to  present  to 
young  people  the  appeal  of  Christian  serv- 
ice at  the  time  when  they  are  thinking  of 
choosing  their  life  work. 

Such  courageous,  whole-hearted  devotion 
to  the  Master's  cause  as  these  little  vol- 
umes record  will  bring  to  many  the  "one 
clear  call"  to  consecrate  their  own  lives  to 
a  like  service.    Note  the  titles: 

THE  TRIUMPHANT  MINISTRY 

By  Timothy  Kilbourn.  40  Cents 

This  volume,  written  in  the  form  of  letters 
from  the  author  to  a  young  fellow  minister, 
covers  many  vital  questions  of  interest  con- 
cerning the  Christian   ministry. 

REAPERS  OF  HIS  HARVEST 

By   John   T.    Faris,    D.  D.  60  Cents 

Made  up  of  brief  chapters  from  the  lives 
of  ministers  at  home  and  abroad  who  have 
made  an  indelible  mark  on  the  church.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  the  incidents  lead- 
ing up  to  the  decision  to  enter  the  ministry. 

THEIR  CALL  TO  SERVICE 

By  Philip  E.  Howard.  60  Cents 

This  is  a  similar  volume,  devoted  to  lay- 
men, and  aims  to  show  how  young  men  who 
do  not  go  into  the  ministry,  may  respond 
to  a  definite  call  to  serve  God  in  business 
or  other  callings. 

JUST  ISSUED 

HEROES  OF  THE  CAMPUS 

By   Joseph  W.   Cochran,    D.  D.        60  Cents 

Tells  of  students,  both  young  men  and  a 
young  woman,  who  have  been'  notable  in 
college  life  because  of  their  sterling  char- 
acter, as  well  as  their  Christian  leadership 
in  student  affairs. 


CHINA 
IVIENT- 

STAND  !    HOT  AND  COLD  WATER    IO< 


Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 

(The  Westminster  Press) 

Headquarters:  PHILADELPHIA,  Witherspoon  Bldg. 
New  York  Chicago  Cincinnati  Nashville 

St.  Louis  San  Francisco  Pittsburgh 


uANVAS  houses 

A  FRFSm  AIR  RETREAT  on  yoar  LAWN  and  a    I.TTXURY    In    the    CAMP. 

PKSl<;NEn  >■  [i.  dally  for  si n  :pi ni:  and  i.ivinu  in  tho  OPEN  AIK.  Aa 

OPEN  to  thy  AIK  aa  an  umhkklla  but  instanti.Y  cloa 

weather  tic:ht  or  just  uurtly.     Lets  tho  air   in  but 

keeps  the  insects  out.  Handy  erected  or  quickly 

Collapsed  and  rolled  into  hundi.es  without  tba 

REMOVAL  of  a  BOLT  or  tho  USB  of    a   TOOL. 

Why  ■weltat    mnler    HOT    ROUPS    when    tho 

Closk-To-Naturk  houHes    are   aa   cool  aa 

the  atmosphekk.     KiffhtTalzea  to   meet  all  ra-1 

quirementa.     Send  for  Illustrated  cntnlosr 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY 
370  FKONT  ST. COLFAX.  1(JWA 


and  discussed.  Tho  finance  committee  of 
every  church  should  be  supplied  with  this 
complete  guide  by  an  expert.  (F.  H.  Revell 
&  Co.,  $1.25.) 

Truths  That  Save  is  a  collection  of  in- 
terviews and  five  minute  talks  given  by 
F.  H.  Decker,  head  of  the  Church  House, 
Providence.  They  go  straight  to  the  heart 
of  the  moral  questions  with  which  they 
deal,  and  will  certainly  help  those  who  are 
feeling  their  way  in  the  same  great  task, 
that  of  helping  men  and  women  solve  the 
problems  of  suffering  and  sin.  (The  Pil- 
grim Press,  Boston,  $1.) 

The  Ministry,  an  Appeal  to  College  Men, 
by  President  Thwing,  is  an  excellent  little 
volume  setting  forth  the  attractions  and 
objections  to  the  ministry  today,  and  em- 
phasizing the  qualities  necessary  in  the 
man  who  would  make  a  true  success  of  the 
sacred  calling.  President  Thwing  holds  that 
the  opportunities  for  service  and  influence 
in  moral  and  social  upbuilding  were  never 
greater  for  the  devoted  minister  than  now. 
(Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press,  50  cents.) 

STORY  BOOKS 

The  Whale  and  the  Grasshopper,  by 
Seumas  O'Brien.  Gay  fables  full  of  true 
Irish  humor  and  shrewd  comments  on  the 
time.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.35.) 

Stories  of  hidden  treasure  are  perennially 
popular.  The  Hiding  Places,  by  Allen 
French,  is  a  story  of  the  treasure  hidden 
on  a  New  England  farm  and  of  the  avarice 
and  enmity  that  the  finding  of  it  engenders. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $1.35.) 

Bringing  Out  Barbara,  by  Ethel  Train, 
is  a  somewhat  trivial  love  story  about  a 
wholesome  and  lovable  little  debutante  who 
did  not  like  society  and  did  not  want  to 
come  out,  a  "poor  little  rich  girl" ! 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $1.25.) 

Grace  S.  Richmond  has  written  The 
Brown  Study,  a  religious  love  story.  A 
sincere  clergyman  leaves  a  wealthy  parish 
and  pleasant  associations  in  order  to  be 
able  to  do  a  simple,  human  work  among 
people  who  reallv  need  him.  (Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 

An  odd  and  interesting  little  collection 
of  stories  on  the  Romance  of  Labor  has 
been  arranged  by  F.  D.  Twombly  and  J.  C. 
Dana.  These  are  extracts  from  novels  and 
describe  all  sorts  of  work  from  logging 
by  Edward  Stewart  White  to  glass  blow- 
ing by  F.  Marion  Crawford.  (The  Macmil- 
lan  Company,  75  cents.) 

If  you  can  imagine  "The  Broad  High- 
way" turned  into  Hell's  Kitchen  in 
New  York,  you  have  a  fair  idea  of  Jeffery 
Farnol's  latest  story.  The  Definite  Object. 
Even  in  the  disguise  of  Bowery  life  and 
dialect  the  characters  and  the  situations 
imitate  altogether  too  closely  Mr.  Farnol's 
earlier  success.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.50.) 

Children  of  the  Desert,  by  Louis  Dodge, 
is  a  melodramatic  novel  in  which  is  told 
the  story  of  the  love  of  a  "king  among 
men"  for  an  irresponsible,  utterly  unworthy 
woman  who  destroys  his  faith  and  his  life. 
The  beauty  he  would  have  built  up  she 
broke  down.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  South- 
western desert  near  Mexico.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  $1.35.) 

The  Torchhcarcrs  of  Bohemia  is  a  ro- 
mantic, historical  story  by  a  Russian 
writer,  V.  I.  Kryshanovskaya,  and  deals 
with  the  events  of  the  early  fifteenth  cen- 
tury in  Bohemia,  the  fight  of  the  Bohemians 
for  political  and  religious  freedom,  the  de- 
nunciation of  corruptions  in  the  chinch 
by  John  Huss  and  his  followers,  and  the 
martyrdom  of  the  great  religious  leader. 
(Robert  M.  MeBride.  $1.40.) 

Tn  his  new  novel.  When  the  Sun  Stood 
Still,  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady  has  ampli- 
fied the  Bible  narrative  of  the  taking  of 
Jericho  and  the  battle  witli  the  five  kings 
and  Joshua's  command  to  the  sun.  and 
associated  witli  this  narrative  the  love 
story  of  a  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
mil).  Mr.  Brady's  description  of  the  "rich 
green  leaves"  of  the  olive  tree  makes  one 
wonder   if  he   has  ever   seen   them!    ( F.    II. 

Revell  &  Co..  $1.35.) 


WAR-TIME  WATCHWORDS 
— Economy 
—Efficiency 


The  American  Adding  and  Listing  Ma- 
chine meets  the  exacting  requirements  of 
present  day  business  efficiency.  It  is 
simplicity  itself.  Seven 
keys  do  the  work  of  81  or 
more.  It  adds  and  lists  up 
to  one  million  dollars. 
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The  American  Adder 


88 


Machine-Made  Totals  and    Calcu- 
lations in  Your  Own  Business 

Do  you  have  them?  They  mean  unvary- 
ing accuracy — they  mean  definite  knowl- 
edge —  they  mean  saving  of  time  —  and 
they  mean  security  from  loss  of  money 
through  mistakes. 

Money  Cannot  Buy  Better  Materials 

Every  part  of  the  American  Adding 
and  Listing  Machine,  excepting  the 
moulded  base,  is  made  of  selected  steel  — 
the  same  special  stock  that  is  used  in  all 
expensive  adders,  typewriters,  etc. 

"Mail-Order"  Coupon— Clip  and  send  to-day. 


AMERICAN  CAN  CO.,  Dept.310 

Adding  Machine  Division,  Chicago 

Express  one  American  Adder  on  terms  as  in- 
dicated by  cross  in  square. 

□  Will  pay  $4  herewith— $7  per  month  for  12 
months. 

J  Will  pay  cash  in  30  days,  less  3  per  cent. 

Order  cancellable  in  15  days  after  delivery, 
with  return  of  any  money  paid  without  argu- 
ment if  machine  is  not  entirely  satisfactory. 


Name- 


I 
I 

I 
I 
I 
I 


Address. 


IT  MIGHT   BE  A  GOOD  IDEA  TO  TRY 

THE  STALKER 


COMPANY,  INC. 

General  Advertising  Agents 

SALES  LITERATURE 

TOLEDO 
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Romeike's  Press  Clippings 

are  used  nowadays  by  every  modern 
up-to-date  business  man ;  tbey  bring 
you  in  constant  touch  with  all  public 
and  private  wants,  and  supply  you  with 
news  bearing  upon  any  line  of  busi- 
ness. We  read  for  our  subscribers  all 
the  important  papers  published  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  If  you  have 
never  used  press  clippings,  drop  us  a 
postal  and  we  will  show  how  they  can 
be  of  advantage  to  you.  Write  for 
booklet  and  terms. 

ROMEIKE,  INC. 
106-110  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  Gty 
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Secured  by  a  Most 
Important  Natural 
Resource — Coal 

Value  of  security 
nearly  three  times 
total  loan. 

Net  earnings,  sub- 
stantially above  re- 
quirements, assured 
by  long-time  lease 
and  contracts. 

Ownership  possessed 
by  one  of  the  largest 
and  best-known  con- 
sumers in  the  Middle 
West. 

Production  directly 
in  charge  of  old- 
established,  experi- 
enced coal  operators. 

Ample  sinking  fund 
provision. 

Denominations  of 
$500  and  $1000,  to 
net  6%. 

Send  for  Circular 

No.  988  AB. 

Peabodjs 
ffoughteling&Co. 

(ESTABLISHED  1865) 

10  South  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago 

A419 
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MARKET  PLACE  TALKS 

BY  LUIGI  CRISCUOLO 


TAXATION  AND  THE  BOND  MARKET 


THE  bond  market  is  of  unusual  inter- 
est at  the  moment  because  of  the  dras- 
tic liquidation  it  has  experienced.  Fol- 
lowing the  fall  of  bond  prices  from  1909 
onward,  which  was  unexplainable  for  a 
long  period,  it  was  finally  ascertained  that 
the  silent  drop  in  prices  was  occasioned  by 
the  zeal  of  Teutonic  institutions  and  in- 
vestors to  acquire  gold  in  preparation  for 
political  changes. 

While  we  had  a  rise  in  average 
bond  prices  from  the  latter  part  of 
1915  thru  to  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the 
entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war 
was  interpreted  as  an  argument  for  lower 
prices. 

These  facts  coupled  with  the  talk  of  high 
taxes  on  incomes,  have  resulted  in  a  gen- 
eral lowering  of  bond  prices  until  the  whole 
has  resulted  in  almost  complete  indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  large  investors  to  .cor- 
poration bonds.  The  bond  buying  by  large 
interests  has  been  confined  recently  to  tax- 
free  issues  such  as  the  United  States  Lib- 
erty Loan  bonds  and  municipal  securities. 
However,  as  the  large  subscribers  to  the 
Liberty  Loan  will  only  get  a  fractional 
allotment,  it  is  likely  that  some  of  these 
will  seek  investment  for  their  idle  funds 
in  other  classes  of  bonds. 

I  believe  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  large 
buyers  will  continue  to  look  for  tax-free 

bonds  and  for  this  reason  there  should  be 
a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  good 
municipal  issues  on  account  of  their  tax- 
free  feature.  For  the  small  investor  there  is 
not  a  great  deal  of  inducement  offered  to 
confine  all  of  his  purchasing  to  municipals 
because  they  yield  little  above  4  per  cent. 
The  small  investor  is  taxed  so  lightly  that 
it  is  not  worth  while  for  him  to  lose  1  per 
cent  (one-fifth  of  a  5  per  cent  return  on 
an  ordinary  taxable  investment )  in  order 
to  secure  a  tax-free  security. 

Of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  large  in- 
vestor whose  tax  and  sur-tax  under  the 
proposed  income  tax  schedule  might  reach 
as  high  as  40  per  cent  of  income,  an  in- 
vestment netting  5  per  cent  would  be  cut 
down  to  3  per  cent.  In  his  case,  an  invest- 
ment in  tax-free  securities  yielding  3£  per 
cent  or  4  per  cent  would  be  preferable. 
It  is  this  point  of  view  which  has  caused 
a  great  deal  of  liquidation  of  sound  securi- 
ties, without,  however,  causing  a  loss  in 
intrinsic  values.  There  are  many  sound 
railroad  bonds  which  normally  sell  on  a  5 
per  cent  basis  which  are  now  selling  on 
from  a  5  per  cent  to  a  6  per  cent  basis, 
or  even   better. 

Among  the  important  factors  which  affect 
the  future  course  of  bond  prices  are :  de- 
mands of  capital  by  this  Government  and 
taxation  of  bonds  by  this  Government  for 
war  purposes.  The  demands  for  capital  by 
all  governments  will  result  in  higher  inter- 
est rates  for  our  own  Government  securi- 
ties, so  if  tax-free  Government  securities 
ever  reach  a  4  per  cent  yield,  railroad  se- 
curities which  are  not  tax-free  must  adjust 
their  selling  price  so  that  they  will  sell 
lower  than  our  Government  bonds.  If  a 
tax-free  Government  bond  sells  usually  on 


a  3  per  cent  basis  when  taxable  railroad 
bonds  of  first  grade  sell  on  a  4.25  per  cent 
basis,  then,  when  a  tax-free  Government 
bond  is  selling  on  a  4  per  cent  basis,  a  first 
grade  railroad  bond  must  reach  a  5  per 
cent  basis,  or  thereabouts,  in  the  first 
downward  movement. 

However,  there  are  factors  which  affect 
the  bond  market  in  another  way.  If.  for 
instance,  a  number  of  large  investors  decide 
to  sell  millions  of  dollars  of  corporation 
bonds  in  order  to  switch  into  tax-free  se- 
curities, the  result  will  be  a  deluge  of 
offerings  and  decline  in  prices.  The  decline, 
in  the  flood  of  selling,  as  has  happened, 
will  cause  prices  to  reach  a  level  lower 
than  intrinsic  value  warrants.  In  other 
words,  the  actual  pressure  on  the  bond 
market  has  been  so  great  and  the  demand 
for  corporation  bonds  so  small,  that  bonds 
went  down  very  fast — far  below  normal 
intrinsic  values. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  small  investor 
is  not  materially  affected  by  the  proposed 
tax  schodules.  A  calculation  shows  that  a 
fund  invested  in  bonds  (at  6  per  cent)  to 
yield  an  annual  income  of  $100,000,  will 
show  a  net  yield  after  the  proposed  taxes 
are  deducted,  of  about  4.60  per  cent  or 
an  amount  considerably  above  the  yield 
afforded  by  good  tax-free  securities.  Smaller 
incomes  would  be  affected  in  a  proportion- 
ately lesser  degree  so  that  as  the  income 
decreased  toward  $2000,  the  proposed  ex- 
empt income,  the  yield  after  taxes  would 
increase.. 

Furthermore,  there  are  three  prospects 
which  would  favorably  affect  such  an  in- 
vestment— 

(1)  In  case  of  railroad  bonds — an  in- 
crease in  rates. 

(2)  Reduction  of  taxation  at  close  of 
war. 

(3)  Enhancement  in  value  as  soon  as 
wave  of  liquidation  ceased. 

P"or  the  man  whose  income  is  from  $5000 
to  $25,000  the  tax  is  negligible  if  the  prin- 
cipal be  invested  to  yield  a  gross  of  from 
5£  per  cent  to  6  per  cent. 

It  is  possible  to  invest  funds  at  this  time 
to  yield  from  5£  to  6  per  cent  gross  and 
have  comparative  safety  of  principal  and 
interest.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Gov- 
ernment program  of  war  preparedness  will 
affect  all  industries,  very  materially,  espe- 
cially by  way  of  regulation  or  supervision. 
However,  it  must  be  conceded  that  war 
brings  on  a  great  demand  for  munitions, 
and  munitions  have  to  be  shipped  ;  all  of 
these  things  mean  demand  for  labor  and 
transportation. 

WITH  an  increasing  business  activity, 
and  no  labor  disturbances,  all  indus- 
tries should  prosper  and  this  should 
result  in  an  increasing  margin  of 
safety  for  many  railroad,  industrial 
and  public  utility  corporations.  There 
are  a  great  many  sound  railroad 
bonds  which  are  now  selling  at  prices 
to  yield  over  5  per  cent.  If  the  small  man 
who  bought  his  Liberty  Bond  last  month 
has  more  funds  to  invest  and  wants  to 
average  up  his  income,  he  can  do  it  by  pur- 
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chasing  good  general  mortgage  bonds  of 
the  greater  railroad  systems,  first  mortgage 
bonds  of  the  well  known  industrial  con- 
cerns, and  of  the  long  established  public 
service  corporations  particularly  those  deal- 
ing in  power. 

A  wave  of  purchasing  by  medium-grade 
investors,  that  is  to  say  those  who  earn 
from  $5000  to  $25,000  annually,  would 
start  a  healthy  movement  in  the  bond  mar- 
ket and  would  serve  to  check  the  decline 
in  bonds  which  is  not  warranted  to  such. 
an  extent  excepting  as  it  affects  the  great 
holders  of  securities  who  are  heavily  taxed 
under  the  proposed  schedules. 

Investors  have  been  advised  in  some 
quarters  to  "wait  for  the  swings"  before 
investing — that  is  to  say :  to  buy  when 
prices  are  low  and  sell  when  they  are  high. 
But,  even  the  large  institutions  which  deal 
in  bonds  are  not  always  able  to  do  this. 
Investors  should  buy  regularly — when  they 
have  funds — and  not  tie  up  money  in  banks 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest  until  bonds  are 
at  a  point  believed  to  be  low  in  price. 
Bonds  should  be  bought  for  the  return  on 
the  money  invested  and  not  for  speculation. 
Provided  a  bond  is  sound,  is  marketable 
and  affords  a  good  yield — an  investor, 
no  matter  how  particular,  should  not  seek 
further  features. 

THE  Liberty  Loan  was  the  first  real 
stimulus  given  the  bond  business  in  so 
far  as  the  millions  of  people  who  previ- 
ously did  not  own  bonds  were  concerned. 
The  Franco-Prussian  indemnity  made  the 
French  buy  their  Government  bonds  and 
taught  them  what  bonds  were.  In  our  Civil 
War  greenbacks  were  more  or  less  of  a 
substitute  for  bonds.  But  the  Liberty  Loan 
has  been  taken  by  4,000,000  people,  whereas 
previously  less  than  300,000  Americans 
actually  owned  bonds. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  with  such  an 
aggregation  of  investors,  and  with  the  in- 
dustrial activity  that  lies  before  us,  the 
American  people  will  begin  to  interest  them- 
selves in  sound  securities  as  opposed  to 
mining  and  industrial  stocks  of  the  wildcat 
class.  With  a  movement  in  this  direction 
and  the  purchase  of  sound  bonds  under 
intelligent  guidance,  it  would  be  possible 
to  inaugurate  a  real  bull  movement  in  the 
bond  market  in  spite  of  high  taxes  and  en- 
suing liquidation  on  the  part  of  the  large 
bondholders. 


The  Independent  offers  a  Service 
for  Investors  in  which  personal 
attention  is  given  to  the  desires  of 
its  subscribers  for  information  in 
regard  to  investments  of  all  kinds. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  decide  for 
our  readers  where  they  should  put 
their  savings  and  will  not  under- 
take the  responsibility  of  recom- 
mending specific  securities  to  any 
individual.  But  we  ask  our  readers 
to  write  to  us  frankly  and  this  De- 
partment will  give  them  by  letter 
or  thru  the  columns  of  The  Inde- 
pendent suck  impartial  information 
as  may  assist  them  in  making  a 
wise  decision  for  themselves.  Read- 
ers who  request  advice  on  invest- 
ments will  receive  better  service 
when  they  specify  the  class  of  se- 
curities now  held,  approximate 
amounts  of  each,  stating  if  the 
investment  is  for  an  estate,  busi- 
ness or  professional  man,  worn  mi. 
or  minor.  All  information  given 
will    be    held   in   strict    confidence. 


Acid  Tests  of 
Investments  in  War 


TI7E  have  just  published  a  booklet  with  the  above 

*  *  title,  which  outlines  the  precautions  that  should 
be  taken  to  ensure  safety  of  invested  funds  at  this  time. 

THIS  little  brochure,  whose  value  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  its  size,  reaffirms  those  fixed  principles  of  con- 
servatism that  many  are  apt  to  overlook  in  such  a  period. 

TX7E  will  send  this  booklet  on  request  to  every  in- 

*  *  vestor  who  is  genuinely  interested,  together  with 
our  August  Investment  List.  This  list  describes  a  diver- 
sified variety  of  sound  first  mortgage  bonds,  safeguarded 
under  the  Straus  Plan,  which  are  desirable  war-time 
investments.  They  net  5 H — 6%.  Write  today  for  this 
literature,  and  specify 

Booklet  No.  G-712 


34CSTRAITS  ®£  CO. 


Established  1882 

NEW  YORK 
150  Broadway 


Detroit 

Penobscot  Bldg. 

Boston 

185  Devonshire  Street 

Philadelphia 

606  Liberty  Bldg. 


Branch  Offices: 
Minneapolis 

Loeb  Arcade  Bids. 

Cincinnati 

Mercantile  Library  Bide. 

Dayton 

701-3  Lindsey  Bldg. 


Incorporated  1905 

CHICAGO 

Straus  Building 

San  Francisco 

Crocker  Bldg. 

Kansas  Citv 

207  Republic  Bldg. 

Rochester 

825  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 


An  Empire  in  the 
Antilles 

American  brains  and  American 
capital  are  developing  the  wonder- 
ful natural  resources  of  Hayti  in 
a  way  similar  to  that  of  English 
and  Dutch  capital  in  the  East  In- 
dies in  times  past. 

In  addition  to  its  sugar  proper- 
ties the  Haytian  American  Cor- 
poration owns  Railroads,  Electric 
Light  Plants,  Tramways,  Docks 
and  Piers  and  the  most  fertile  and 
important  section  of  Hayti. 

The  sugar  development  of  the 
Haytian  American  Corporation 
promises  to  make  this  Company 
one  of  the  most  profitable  sugar 
companies  in  the  world. 

Write  for  circular  D-10  giving 
details  of  Haytian  American  Se- 
curities. 

HARTSHORNE  &  BATTELLE 

Members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
25  Broad  Street  New  York  City 


High  Grade 
Investments 


i 
i 

i 


Thirty-five  years  without  loss  to  any  investor        §  m 


Many  well-secured  railroad  and 
corporation  bonds  are  selling  at  a 
low  level,  affording  an  unusual 
return    upon    the    investment. 

We  will  be  glad  to  prepare  lists 
of  bonds  suited  to  the  individual 
requirements  of  investors  of  vari- 
ous classes. 


Address  Department  I 


Mmond&tito. 


33  Pine  St. 


New  York 
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Write  for  These  Books  on 

Game  Birds  and  Game 

Farming 

They  tell  all  about  game  farm- 
ing— the  profit  and  pleasure  to 
be  obtained  from  it.  "Game 
Farming  for  Profit  and  Pleasure' ' 
is  sent  free  on  request.  It  treats 
of  the  subject  as  a  whole,  de- 
scribes the  many  game  birds, 
tells  of  their  food  and  habits, 
etc.  "American  Pheasant  Breed- 
ing and  Shooting"  is  sent  on 
receipt    of   10c.    in  stamps.      It 

is  a  complete   manual   on 

the  subject. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

1037  Market  Street 
Wilmington  Delaware 


600  Shaves 


From 

One 

Blade 

Yes,  and  more.  That's  the 
record  of  many  men  who  shave 
themselves.  Old  nlades  made  sharp* 
et  than  new— In  10  aeconds.  For  all 
Safety  Bazors.  Quick,  velvety 
shavea  for  life  with  wondeMOl  ,nejjB 

Rotastrop 


Just  drop  blade  in,  turn  handle 
Nothing  to  pet  out  of  order.  Ma- 
chine gives  "heel  and  toe  action", 
just  like  a  barber  strops  a  razor. 
10  Days  Free  Trial— write 

for    booklet.     Send    name     of 
nearest  dealer  asd  state  make 
of  razor. 
Burke  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  207  Dayton.  O. 


INSTRUCTION  BY  MAIL  *S2rt£F*E£ 

ing,    Shorthand,  Typewriting,   Civil  Service,   Agricultural, 
Drawing,  Domestic  Science.  Engineering    Automobile  Sales, 
manship.  Law    and  Real  Estate  Courses  thoroughly  taught  by 
mail.   Membership  Fee  $10.00;  tuition  free. 
For  'Free  Tuition  Plan" address,  Carnegie  College.  Rogers.  Ohio 


DIVIDEND 


WELLS  FARGO  &  COMPANY 
Quarterly  Dividend 
A  quarterly  dividend  of.  $1.50  per  share  upon 
tin-  capital  stock  of  this  Company  lias  been  de- 
clared,  payable  July  20,  HUT.  to  stockholders  of 
record  at  tin-  close  of  business  July  6,  UH7.  The 
Transfer  Books  will  not  be  closed,  Checks  will  )>e 
malh-d.  C.    II.    GARDINER,    Secretary. 

New   York,   June   28,    1917. 


KEEP  YOUR 
DOLLARS  BUSY 

Now,  as  never  before,  it  is  important  that 
your  money  be  kept  at  work  in  legiti- 
mate enterprises.  You  will  benefit  by 
consulting  The  Independent  Investor's 
Service  before  buying  securities  of 
whose  merit   you   are   uncertain. 


S7E; 
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What  to  Read 


about 
Aircraft 
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The  Aeroplane,  by  C.  Grahame-White 
pik!  Hay  Harper.  (Stokes,  New  York, 
$1.50.)  Popularly  written  history  of  the 
triumph  of  the  flying  machine,  with  over 
a  hundred  diagrams  of  many  different 
models  and  chapters  on  aerial '  training  and 
warfare. 

Model  Aeroplanes  and  Their  Motors,  by 
G.  A.  Cavanagh.  (Moffat,  Yard,  New  York, 
$1.)  A  small  handbook  of  aeroplane  con- 
struction, with  diagrams  of  various  models 
of  biplanes,  monoplanes  and  seaplanes. 

Textbook  of  Naval  Aeronautics,  by 
Henry  Wood-house.  (Century,  New  York, 
$G.)  Specialists  contribute  chapters  to  this 
most  up-to-date  book  with  its  300  illustra- 
tions. It  deals  with  the  need  of  aircraft  in 
the  war,  with  the  organization  of  our 
service,  and  includes  the  latest  official  in- 
formation. 

Flying  Machines,  by  R.  Kennedy.  (Van 
Nostrand,  New  York,  $2.)  A  scientific  work 
on  design  and  construction,  with  rules, 
measurements  and  principles  stated  non- 
technically. 

Learning  to  Fly,  by  C.  Grahame-White 
and  H.  Harper.  (Macmillan,  New  York, 
75  cents. )  A  good,  readable  exposition  of 
the  airman's  training  and  what  he  needs 
by  way  of  temperament  and  physique. 

Zeppelins  and  Super-Zeppelins,  by  R.  P. 
Hearne.  (Lane,  New  York,  $1.)  A  scary 
book,  but  not  more  so  than  its  subject  has 
proven  it  deserved.  Shows  the  possibilities 
of  the  airship  and  the  way  to  defend 
against  it. 

Fining  Men  and  Their  Machines,  by  C. 
Winchester.  (Dutton,  New  York.  $2.50.) 
A  recent  descriptive  work  interestingly 
written,   comprehensive,    well  illustrated. 

Aircraft  in  Warfare,  by  F.  W.  Lanches- 
ter.  (Appleton.  New  York,  $4.)  The 
"fourth  arm,"  its  defensive  and  tactical 
value,  its  use  in  attack,  and  its  impor- 
tance in  sea  warfare  are  some  of  the  mat- 
ters here  made  clear. 

Aerial  Navigation,  by  A.  F.  Zahm.  (Ap- 
pleton, New  York,  $3. )  Accounts  of  the 
various  experiments  that  have  led  to  the 
development  of  the  various  forms  of  air- 
craft, with  chapters  on  winds  and  storms. 

Magazines.  Scientific  American,  weekly 
(233  Broadway,  New  York,  $4).  Flying, 
monthly  (280  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
$3).  Aerial  Age,  weekly  (Fortieth  Street 
and  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  $4). 
Aviation  and  Aeronautical  Engineering,  12 
West  Thirty-second  street.  New  York.  $2. 
Flight,  Fnglish  weekly  (Brentano's,  New 
York,  H)- 

Bulletins.  Aeronautic  Federation  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  February,  1016 
i  Pan-American  Union.  Washington,  D.  C). 
Military  Aviation,  War  Department  Docu- 
ment 515  (Superintendent  of  Documents). 
Aviation  Schools  and  Training  Grounds 
for  the  Signal  Corps  (Superintendent  of 
Documents,  50  cents  ) . 

Articles.  Nation,  March  15.  1917  (Zep- 
pelin and  His  Achievement ) .  Harper,  April, 
1017  (Safe  and  Useful  Aeroplane;  an  In- 
terview with  Orville  Wright).  Everybody's, 
May,  1017  (Wings  of  the  United  States). 
New  Republic,  April  28,  1017  (Our  Duty 
in  the  Air).  Outlook,  June  6.  1017  (Our 
Flying  Corps  I,  June  27,  1017  (America's 
Air  Fleet  i.  Independent,  June  16,  1017 
(Only  Way  i,  June  30,  1017  (Third 
Dimension  in  War),  April  28,  1917  (Our 
Fleet  in  the  Air). 


How  can  I  safely 

get  over  6%? 

It  is  this  that  tests  the  investor's  skill. 
Up  to  6%  all  is  pretty  plain  sailing — 
but  with  all  returns  over  6%  there 
usually  enters  a  compensating  factor — 
generally  the  element  of  risk.  The 
higher  the  return  the  higher  the  risk 
— this  seems  elementary.  The 
LACEY  PROFIT  SHARING  BOND 
however,  solves  the  problem  otherwise. 
It  pays  over  6%  (sometimes  indeed  to 
average  over  30%  per  annum)  and  the 
compensating  factor  is  not  risk  but  waiting.  In- 
vestors in  these  bonds  must  be  ready  to  wait 
(in  absolute  safety)  for  2  to  5  years — even 
longer  in  some  cases. 

LACEY  PROFIT  SHARING  BONDS 
are  practically  certificates  of  part- 
ownership  in  large  selected  tracts  of 
standing  timber  bought  at  sacrifice 
prices  (under  advice  of  James  D.  Lacey  & 
Company,  the  country's  leading  timber  factors 
for  37  years)  and  held  for  a  profit.  Many  large 
fortunes  have  been  thus  made  under  the  same 
auspices,  and  no  cent  has  ever  been  lost  for  an 
investor.  The  bonds  pay  6%  cumulative  (de- 
ferred) interest  plus  profits.  The  principal  is 
secure,  large  profits  practically  certain.  De- 
nominations $100,  $500,  $1000. 

Booklet  T -20  igives  fullest particulars, 
and  should  be  read  by  all  thoughtful 
investors.    Sent  on  request. 

T  JAMES  D.  rM  fy 

lACEY  IIMBER  (0. 


332  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


Chicago 
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I  UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  I 

§    In  the  City  ol  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts     e 

JOHN  P.   MUNN,   M.D..  President 

Finance    Committee 

CLARENCE  H.   KELSEY 

1         Pres.    Title   Guarantee   and    Trust    Co, 

WILLIAM    H.    PORTER,    Banker 

EDWARD    TOWNSEND 

|       Pies.   Importers   and    Traders  Nat.    Bank       = 

=  Good  men,  whether  experienced  in  life  in-  | 

s  surance  or   not,   may   make    direct    contracts  = 

1  with  this  Company  for  a  limited  territory  if  EF 

I  desired,    and   secure   for   themselves,   in    addi-  = 

i  tion  to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal  in-  = 

=  terest  insuring  an  income  for  the    future.     Ad-  | 

1  dress   the   Company   at   its    Home   Office,    No.  B 

=  277    Broadway,   New   York   City. 
riiiniiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniii:niiiiiiiiii!iiiuiiiiiiii[iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiililiiiir. 


%%  TIME  CERTIFICATES 


Hi*] 


issued  in  multiples  ot  $50.00 
are  most  desirable  investments. 
Booklet  "A"  Tells  Why— it's  Free. 
Paid-in  Capital  Half  a  Million  Dollars 


THE  BANKING  CORPORATION 


Bronze   Memorial  Tablets 

JNO.  WILLIAMS.  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry,  550  W. 
2;th  St.,  N.  Y.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


Cleaning  Fluid 

Have  you  soiled  only  the  tips  of 
your  white  gloves?  Use  a  little  Car- 
bona  and  save  the  cleaner's  cost. 

Carbona  cannot  explode. 
15c  25c  50c  $1.  At  all  druggists. 


Shoes  made  with   "F.   B.   &   C."  white,  bronze  and  fancy 
colored  ktds  are  cleaned  with   Carbona  Cleaning  Fluid. 
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PEBBLES 

The  scope  of  the  periscope  becomes 
more  and  more  peri-lous. — London  Opin- 
ion. 

President  Wilson  is  to  have  a  street  in 
Paris  named  after  him.  "Rue  Wilson"? 
The  Kaiser  will. — London  Opinion. 

Visitor — How  many  men  are  studying  at 
Lehigh  ? 

Host  'IS— Oh!  Not  half  of  them.— Le- 
high Burr. 

Boob — Most  things  that  are  bought  go 
to  the  buyer. 

Simp — Yeah,  all  except  coal,  and  that 
goes  to  the  cellar. — A  icy  wan. 

He — That  fellow  is  swift  as  an  arrow 
on   his  feet. 

She — Does  that  account  for  his  having 
bowed  legs? — Penn  State  Froth. 

Tommy  (to  fractious  prisoner) — Look 
here,  young  feller,  if  you  arn't  careful  I 
shall  have  to  send  you  back  to  your 
friends  ! — London  Passing  Show. 

A  rural  magistrate  has  been  fined  100 
pounds  for  giving  his  poultry  corn.  He 
might  have  pleaded  he  was  only  trying  to 
ensure  full  crops. — London   Opinion. 

War-Time  Economy  Enthusiast — Just 
tell  James  to  get  the  motor  ready — I  want 
to  run  down  to  the  public  library  to  see 
the  evening  paper. — London  Opinion. 

Talkative  Grocer — How  do  you  get  on 
with   the  food-rationing,   Sir? 

Large  Party — Oh,  it  doesn't  affect  me. 
I'm  a  conscientious  objector ! — London 
Passing  Show. 

First  Sergeant — All  troops  sent  to 
France  will  carry  umbrellas. 

Second   Sergeant — How's   that? 

First  Sergeant — To  prevent  their  being 
taken  by  storm. — Penn   State  Froth. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  may  be  right,  after 
all,  in  thinking  that  the  Irish  parties 
would  end  their  quarrel  if  only  they  could 
be  brought  together.  Anyway,  the  plan 
worked  out  quite  successfully  in  the  case 
of  the  Kilkenny  cats. — Passing  Show. 

Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead, 

Antagonized   to  law. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath   said  : 
"I'd   like   to  bust  the  Kaiser's  head 

And  smash  his  royal  jaw  !" 

— Lampoon. 

Inquiring  Lady — How  much  milk  does 
your  cow  give  a  day? 

Truthful  Boy — 'Bout  eight  quarts,  lady. 

Inquiring  Lady — And  how  much  of  that 
do  you  sell? 

Truthful  Boy — 'Bout  twelve  quarts,  lady. 
— New  Idea. 

The  Irish  sergeant  had  a  squad  of  re- 
cruits on  the  rifle  range.  He  tried  them  on 
the  500-yard  range,  but  none  of  them 
could  hit  the  target.  Then  he  tried  them  on 
the  :i00-yard,  the  200-yard,  and  the  100- 
yard  ranges  in  turn,  but  with  no  better 
success.  When  they  had  all  missed  on  the 
shortest  range,  he  looked  around  in  de- 
spair. Then  he  straightened  up.  "Squad, 
attention!"  he  commanded.  "Fix  bayonets! 
Char-r-ge !" — Everybody's. 

THE     MOVIES    AS    AN     EDUCATOR 

(Being    Some    of   the    Things    They    Have 

Taught  Us.) 

That  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  sledge 
hammer  is  the  funniest  thing  in  the  world. 

That  all   the  directors  love  a   love-scone. 

That  brevity  is  the  soul  of  correspond- 
ence. 

That  deep  breathing  registers  deep 
emotion. 

That  spelling  and  grammar  are  lost  arts. 

That  the  jewel  of  consistency  is  not  in 
the  director's  diadem. 

That  extravagance  in  settings  is  the 
road  to  the  two-dollar  houses. — Lamb. 
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Let  us  demonstrate  The  Dictaphone  on  your  work  in  your  own  office. 
Reach  for  your  telephone  and  call  The  Dictaphone.  If  you  don't  find 
that  name  in  the  'phone  book,  write  to 
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UNITED  STATES  REALTY  &  IMPROVEMENT 
COMPANY. 
115  Broadway,   New  York,   June  27,    1917. 
The     Coupons    on    this    Company's    Twenty-yenr 
Debenture   5%   Bonds,    due  on   July   1st   next,    will 
be    paid    on    July    2nd    upon    presentation    at    the 
Company's  office,  Room  ?,lr>,  U.  S.  Realty   Building. 
B.  M.   FELLOWS,  Treasurer. 

UNITED    FRUIT    COMPANY 

DIVIDEND  NO.  72 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  two  per  cent  (two 
dollars  per  share)  on  the  capital  stock  of  this 
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Street.  G.  D.  MILNE,  Treasurer. 

"AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND~ 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Monday,  June  16,  1917,  to 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Saturday,  June  30,  1917. 

G.  D.  MILNE,  Treasurer. 


OFFICE  OF 
THE   NIAGARA  FALLS  POWER   CO. 
15   Broad   St.,    New   York,   June  28,    1917. 
At  a   meeting  of  the   Board  of  Directors  of  this 
Company,   held   on   the   28th   day   of   June,    1917,   a 
dividend  of  $2  per  share  was  declared  on  the   cap- 
ital stock   of  this  Company,   payable  on   and   after 
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record   at  the  close  of  business  on   the  6th  dav  of 
July,    1917.  F.    L.    LOVELACE,    Secretary. 

PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  CO. 
COMMON  STOCK  DIVIDEND  NO.  11. 
A  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.25  per  share,  upon 
the  Common  Capital  otock  of  this  Company,  for 
the  three  months  <>nding  June  30,  1917,  will  l>e 
paid  on  July  16,  1917,  to  shareholders  .if  record 
at  12-00  o'clock  noon  June  SO,  1917.  The  trans- 
fer Hooks  of  the  Company  will  not  be  closed. 
Cheeks   for  the  dividend    will   he   mailed. 

PACIFIC    <i.\S    AND    ELECTRIC    COMPANY, 
A.    F.    HOCKFNBEAMEK. 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 
San   Francisco,   California,  June  30,   1917. 
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PASSENGER  CAR  SERVICE 

CONDUCTED  BY  JOHN  CHAPMAN  HILDER 


THIRTEEN  WAYS  OF  INCREASING  TIRE  MILEAGE 


DURING  the  past  month  thou- 
sands of  people  have  cancelled 
orders  for  motor  cars.  Some 
have  so  with  reason.  The  ma- 
jority, however,  were  prompted  by 
hysteria. 

In  this  regard  it  is  well  to  remember 
two  things:  first,  that  heavy  cancella- 
tions are  as  earthquakes  to  industry; 
second,  that  buying  motor  cars  today 
is  buying  transportation,  education 
and  health  insurance.  The  motor  car 
is  a  utility.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of 
all  passenger  car  mileage  is  necessary 
mileage.  The  man  who  cancels  his  order 
for  a  car,  provided  he  have  the  money 
to  pay  for  it,  is  not  practicing  the  sort 
of  economy  this  nation  requires.  It 
would  be  more  of  a  help  to  buy  the 
car  and  economize  by  learning  how  to 
operate  it  efficiently. 

You  will  save  both  money  and  an- 
guish by  embedding  the  following  prin- 
ciples in  your  memory: 

1.  Keep  your  tires  properly  inflated. 
If  you  run  on  tires  that  are  not  suffi- 
ciently blown  up  you  will  not  run  on 
them  very  long.  Underinflated  tires 
puncture  easily.  The  side  walls,  which 
are  the  thinnest  parts  of  all  tires,  are 
bent  to  and  fro.  This  has  the  effect  of 
loosening  the  rubber  from  the  fabric, 
creating  friction,  and  results  in  prema- 
ture disintegration.  You  can't  test  the 
air  pressure  in  a  motor-car  tire  by 
pinching  it.  Buy  a  tire  gage.  They  cost 
about  a  dollar. 

2.  Stop  when  you  get  a  puncture.  The 
best  way  of  ruining  a  tire  is  to  run  it 
flat.  If  you  have  no  spares  when  the 
puncture  occurs,  or  no  inner  tube,  take 
the  tire  right  off  and  run  on  the  rim. 
Needless  to  say,  when  running  on  the 
rim  it  is  well  to  run  slowly. 

3.  Start  and  stop  your  car  gently. 
Every  time  you  let  the  clutch  go  with 
a  bang  and  the  car  jumps  forward  as 
tho  it  had  been  shot  from  a  gun  like 
breakfast  food,  you  tear  fifty  cents' 
worth  of  rubber  off  the  rear  tires.  Ev- 
ery time  you  drive  up  to  your  stops  at 
twenty  miles  an  hour  and  jam  on  the 
brakes  and  lock  the  wheels,  you  scrape 
off  another  fifty  cents'  worth  of  rubber. 
These  things  not  only  damage  the  rub- 
ber but  injure  the  inner  fabric. 

4.  Keep  your  brakes  properly  adjust- 
ed.  Brakes  on  the  rear  wheels  should  be 
adjusted  so  that  the  tension  is  the  same 
for  each  wheel.  If  your  brakes  are  im- 
properly adjusted  so  that  one  brake- 
band is  tight  while  the  other  is  loose 
the  tight  one  will  do  all  the  braking 
and  the  tire  on  the  wheel  that  does  all 
the  braking  will  wear  out  just  twice  as 
quickly  as  it  should. 

5.  Keep  your  wheels  in  proper  align- 
ment. Wobbly  wheels  scrub  the  tire 
tread  unevenly. 

6.  Lubricate  your  springs  frequently, 
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or   buy   one    of   several   devices    which 

keep  the  springs  constantly  lubricated. 

Springs  are  put  on  a  car  to  absorb 

shocks    caused    by    inequalities    in    the 


A  GREASE  AND  OIL  SCHEDULE  TO 
KEEP  YOUR  CAR  YOUNG 

Spare  the  oil  and  spoil  the  car  is  a 
major  maxim  of  motoring.  Always  buy 
good  lubricants  of  known  brands.  Even  if 
their  price  is  higher  they  will  cost  you 
less  eventually  than  the  nondescript  kinds. 
You  would  not  buy  an  unnamed  car  or  an 
anonymous  tire.  Apply  the  same  principle 
in  buying  lubricants.  Order  them  by  name 
and  see  that  you  get   what  you  order. 

DAILY 

Quantity  Lubricant 

two   turns        cup    grease 

fill  cylinder    oil 

few    drops        machine  oil 

two   turns        cup    grease 


Part 

Grease  cups  on 

front  and  rear 

springs 

(or) 
if     there     are 
oil    cups 
Spring 
shackles 
Grease         cups 
on     s  t  e  er  i  n  g 
knuckles      and 
tie    rod 
Grease   cup    at 
base    of    steer- 
ing   column 
Examine  crank 
case     oil     level 


two    turns        cup    grease 

add  as 

needed  cylinder   oil 


EVERY  WEEK 


Distribut o  r 
shaft    oil    hole 

(or) 
D  i  str ibutor 
shaft        grease 
cup 

Squirt  oil  in 
rear  wheel  hub 
oil  holes 
Brake  and 
clutch  pedal 
hubs 

Brake  rocker 
shaft  bearings 
Grease  cup 
front  engine 
support 
Oil  hole  in  up- 
p  e  r  steering 
column 

Gear  shift  lev- 
er ball  socket 
Clutch  release 
yoke  bearings 
Starting  gear 
screw  shaft 
Speedometer 
swivel 


few    drops        cylinder    oil 


one    turn 

few    drops 

few  drops 
few    drops 

two   turns 

few  drops 
few  drops 
few  drops 
few  drops 
two    turns 


EVERY  MONTH 

Universals  pack  cases 

Drain      crank 

case    oil,    flush 

with     kerosene      refill 

Front        wheel 

bearings  pack  hubs 

Rear      wheel 

bearings  pack  hubs 

Spring     leaves 


Speedometer 

shaft 

Starter       and 

generator       oil 

holes  few    drops 

Steering  reach 

rod  pack  ends 


cup    grease 

cylinder    oil 

cylinder  oil 
cylinder    oil 

cup    grease 

cylinder  oil 
cylinder  oil 
cylinder  oil 
cylinder  oil 
cup    grease 

cup    grease 

cylinder    oil 

cup    grease 

cup    grease 

graphite 

grease 


few    drops       cylinder    oil 

machine   oil! 
cup    grease 


heavy    oil 


EVERY   THREE   MONTHS 

Drain  trans- 
mission, flush 
with  kerosene  refill 
Drain  rear 
axle  housing, 
flush  with  ker- 
osene   and  refill  heavy    oil 

These  instructions  need  slight  variations 
in  detail  to  fit  various  makes  of  car.  But 
in    principle    they    may    be    applied    to    all. 


road.  When  they  become  rusted  and 
caked  with  mud  so  that  they  are  no 
longer  flexible  they  cease  to  spring. 
Since  all  such  blows  are  received  first 
thru  the  wheels,  the  only  cushioning 
influence  between  the  frame  and  the 
road  lies  in  the  springiness  of  the 
pneumatic  tires.  It  should  be  obvious 
that  tires  cannot  last  long  under  the 
burden  of  this  double  duty. 

7.  Drive  slowly  around  corners.  Quite 
apart  from  the  moral  obligation  of 
driving  slowly  around  corners  to  pre- 
vent accidents,  you  will  find  it  a  good 
investment.  Every  time  a  car  skids  it 
leaves  some  of  the  rubber  from  its  tires 
behind  it.  There  is  also  a  heavy  strain 
on  the  fabric  of  the  tire,  often  so  heavy 
as  to  tear  it  internally. 

If  the  road  is  at  all  wet  put  on  tire 
chains.  They  are  indispensable  on  slip- 
pery roads  and  will  not  injure  the  tires 
if  properly  fitted. 

8.  Find  out  the  exact  extent  of  tire 
injuries.  When  you  hit  a  stone,  car 
track,  grade  crossing  or  some  other  pro- 
tuberance with  unusual  force,  the 
chances  are  one  or  more  of  your  tires 
will  be  severely  bruised.  At  the  earliest 
opportunity  take  the  tire  off  and  ex- 
amine the  fabric  on  the  inside.  Quite 
often  tire  bruises  are  scarcely  visible 
on  the  outside,  while  inside  the  fabric 
may  be  badly  torn. 

9.  Use  care  when  backing  and  ap- 
proaching curbs.  It  is  a  common  sight 
to  see  motorists  scraping  away  valuable 
rubber  by  running  too  close  to  the  curb. 
Of  course  it  is  desirable  to  get  the  car 
in  as  close  as  possible.  But  it  is  feasible 
to  come  very  close  without  touching. 

In  turning  in  a  narrow  space,  be 
careful  not  to  run  head  on  into  curbs. 
Sharp  cuts  and  bruises  in  front  and 
rear  tires  are  often  the  result  of  care- 
less maneuvering.  Remember  that  rub- 
ber may  be  cut  much  more  easily  when 
wet  than  when  dry. 

Many  motorists — and  a  great  many 
more  chauffeurs- — find  it  pleasant  to 
drive  along  the  smooth  car  tracks.  This 
may  be  pleasant,  but  it  is  expensive,  for 
the  rails  have  sharp  edges  which  play 
havoc  with  tires. 

10.  Go  over  your  tires  frequently.  If 
you  find  cuts  or  other  abrasions  in  the 
tread,  clean  them  out  and  vulcanize 
them  at  once.  If  you  don't,  water  and 
sand  will  sneak  in  between  the  rubber 
and  the  fabric,  make  blisters  and  even- 
tually loosen  the  tread  entirely.  You  can 
buy  a  vulcanizer  for  about  $3.50.  If  you 
want  complete  directions  for  repairing 
tires  please  write  me. 

11.  Pick  your  roads  whenever  you 
can.  Slow  down  over  the  rough  spots. 

12.  Carry  spare  tubes  in  a  clean  box 
with  a  little  French  chalk. 

13.  Keep  your  tires  properly  inflated. 


July  14,  1917 
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One  of  the  several  pleasant  things  about 
being  an  editor  is  that  people  write  us  let- 
ters like  this : 

Company  I,  New  York  Division, 
Plattsburg  Barracks,  July  4,  1917. 
I  am  sitting  in  the  Plattsburg  Barracks 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  devouring  Herbert  Reed's  arti- 
cles in   The  Independent.   They   appeal   to 
me  more  than  anything  of  the  sort  I  have 
read  because  they  are  scientifically  helpful. 
I  have  already  jotted  down  two  ideas,  in- 
spired   by    his    June    23    article,    which    I 
want  to  use  in  my  work  with  the  new  army. 
John  D.  Kenderdine. 

Mr.  Reed's  series  of  Plattsburg  articles, 
published  under  the  caption  "Right  Wing 
at  the  War  Camps,"  has  appeared  in  The 
Independent  every  week  beginning  with  the 
issue  of  June  9. 

Have  you  read  the  one  this  week,  "  'Not 
a  Minute'  Koehler  Takes  the  Team"? 

A    SIDELIGHT   ON   THE    WAR 

"She  used  what  I  can  only  call  naval 
hypnotic  treatment,"  says  G.  Ward  Price 
in  his  story  of  the  victory  by  "moral  sua- 
sion" which  a  British  cruiser  won  recently 
off  the  coast  of  Greece.  We  take  his  de- 
scription of  it  from  the  London  Times: 

Volo,  with  its  large  admixture  of  Royal- 
ists and  German-paid  roughs,  had  been  for 
three  days  on  the  verge  of  trouble.  That 
those  days  passed  quietly  was  probably  due 
to  the  arrival  in  port  of  an  English  ship,  a 
merchantman,  which  the  navy  had  con- 
verted into  an  auxiliary  cruiser.  As  a  fight- 
ing unit  her  modest  gun  equipment  hardly 
made  her  formidable,  but  the  moral  effect 
of  her  arrival  was  immense.  As  a  British 
resident  told  me,  she  proved  "a  powerful 
sedative."  And  the  means  she  took  to  im- 
press the  hostile  Royalists  were  charac- 
teristic of  the  resourcefulness  which  is  tra- 
ditional in  the  British  navy.  She  used  what 
1  can  only  call  naval  hypnotic  treatment. 
Until  she  came  the  Royalists  were  holding 
meetings  every  night  on  the  sea  front, 
where  are  the  cafes.  In  gatherings  several 
hundred  strong  they  would  inflame  one  an- 
other with  raki  and  blood-thirsty  oratory. 
The  evening  after  H.  M.  S.  Robin  (that 
is  not  her  real  name)  arrived  one  of  these 
meetings  was  in  full  swing.  "Down  with 
the  dogs  of  Allies !"  cried  the  stubbly 
chinned  Royalists.  "Curse  Venizelos !" 
"Long  live  King  Constantine !"  The  meet- 
ing had  reached  the  zenith  of  enthusiasm 
when  suddenly  every  Royalist  started  as  if 
he  had  been  shot.  Thru  the  sultry  blackness 
of  the  June  night  had  struck  a  brilliant 
beam.  It  came  from  the  searchlight  of  the 
English  ship,  and  it  had  fallen  and  rested 
full  upon  them.  It  never  wavered.  It 
seemed  to  be  looking  into  the  face  of  every 
man  among  them  as  if  to  see  who  would 
speak  next.  Words  died  away  on  their  lips. 
The  unprecedented  spectacle  was  witnessed 
by  a  crowd  of  Greeks  without  half  a  dozen 
people  talking  at  once.  The  Diehards,  who 
had  been  most  vociferous  against  the  Allies 
the  moment  before,  found  a  strange  diffi- 
culty in  enunciating  any  more  curses.  The 
worst  desperado  of  a  Last  Ditcher  ceased 
abruptly  to  advocate  fighting.  The  search- 
light simply  stared  them  into  silence.  Then 
individually  and  inconspicuously  they  slipt 
away  into  the  grateful  obscurity  of  the 
surrounding  darkness.  After  that  the 
searchlight  was  master  of  the  situation. 


REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

Mary  Pickfokd — There  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  soul  slouch. 


Billy     Sunday- 
about  the  future. 


I 


am     not     worrying 


King  Alexander — Oh  Lord,  the  Rus- 
sians are  no  good. 

Prof.  Edward  Krehbiel — Militarism  is 
the  religion  of  martial  force. 

Dr.  James  C.  Warbasse — The  poor  man 
is  the  potentially  sick  man. 

Dr.  Beverly  Robinson  —  I  despise 
water.  It  gives  me  dyspepsia. 

Ed.  Howe — I  regard  John  D.  Rockefel- 
ler as  greater  than  Swinburne. 

Ambassador  Gerard — I  have  seen  Bel- 
gians working  as  slaves  in  Germany. 

Annette  Kellermann — One  should  not 
attempt  to  rescue  while  fully  clothed. 

Philip  Snowden,  M.  P. — All  autocratic 
governments  and  thrones  are  crumbling 
today. 

Admiral  von  Tirpitz — The  submarines 
will  reach  their  goal  if  we  at  home  retain 
our  nerve. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo — National  pro- 
hibition should  be  welcomed  by  the  medical 
profession. 

Woodrow  Wilson — When  peace  is  made 
as  handsome  as  war  there  will  be  hope  of 
war's  passing. 

Victor  L.  Berger — The  real  trouble 
with  our  country  is  that  we  have  a  rubber 
stamp  Congress. 

Don  Marquis — You  can  easily  avoid 
making  errors  if  you  are  content  not  to 
make  anything  else. 

Theodore  Friebus — One  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  hopeful  mottoes  I  ever  saw 
was  "Smile,  damn  you,  smile." 

Karl  Lemmerman — A  woman  simply 
must  be  a  bargain  hunter  with  the  amount 
of  money  her  husband  gives  her. 

Rear  Admiral  Peary — Why  not  make 
it  the  sixth  national  aim  of  the  United 
States  to  be  the  first  air  power  in  the 
world. 

Gen.  Leonard  Wood — The  uniform  of 
the  soldier  is  just  as  much  to  be  respected 
as  the  robe  of  the  bishop  or  the  cassock 
of  the  priest. 

Theodore  Roosevelt — Any  man  who 
hates  England  more  than  he  loves  the 
United  States  should  be  thrown  out  of  the 
country. 

Emperor  William — The  mailed  fist  of 
Germany  with  further  aid  of  Almighty  God 
will  restore  you  LKing  Constantine]  to  the 
throne. 

Ex-King  Constantine — I  am  following 
with  the  utmost  interest  the  Government's 
effort  for  the  restoration  of  the  unity  of 
Greece. 

Bernarr  MacFadden — The  average  fat 
man  or  woman  will  gain  in  strength  and 
endurance  day  by  day  while  abstaining  en- 
tirely from  food. 

Frederick  Palmer — We  may  yet  have 
to  chronicle  the  National  Guard  of  Kansas 
participating  in  a  siege  of  Germany  or  the 
Kaiser  interned  on  Ellis  Island. 

Henry  Clews — I  often  note  with  deep 
regret  that  when  our  soldiers  are  march- 
ing in  the  street  so  few  men  and  boys  un- 
cover when  the  flag  is  borne  by. 

Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall — Our  country 
may  as  well  think  of  going  to  war  without 
first  class  military  equipment  as  without  a 
knowledge  of  applied  psychology. 

Orville  Wright — The  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  people  will  take  their 
Sunday  afternoon  rides  in  their  aeroplanes 
precisely  as  they  now  do  in  their  automo- 
biles. 

Norman  Angell — Opinion — a  mere 
moral  thing — was  something  that  the  Ger- 
man military  leaders  seem  to  have  held  in 
immense  contempt,  and  that  contempt  will 
be  paid  for  by  Germany  at  the  price  of 
defeat 


What  Parents  Can  Do 
For  Their  Children 

A    man    or    woman s    success    or  failure    in    life    depends    almost  entirely 
upon  the  home    training   received  in   childhood;    right  and  wrong  methods 

By  R.  H.  Sinclair 


WHEN  you  see  a  fine  straightfor- 
ward, successful  man — a  leader 
among  his  fellows — you  nine 
times  out  of  ten  see  a  man  whose  par- 
ents, consciously  or  unconsciously,  knew 
how  to  train  him  as  a  child,  how  to  bring 
out  his  strong  points  and  how  to  over- 
come his  weaknesses. 

When  you  see  a  home-loving  woman 
with  a  charming  personality  who  is  high- 
ly successful  socially,  you  see  a  woman 
whose  parents,  although  they  may  not 
have  realized  it,  applied  the  scientific 
laws  of  child  training  when  she  was  a 
little  girl. 

But  just  as  many  parents  are  unconscious 
that  their  success  in  child  training  is  due  to 
right  methods,  so  are  many  parents  uncon- 
scious that  their  failure  will  be  traceable  to 
wrong  methods.  Character  is  not  born  but 
builded.  You  as  a  parent  are  the  architect 
of  your  child's  character — the  constructor  of 
its  future  career,  for  upon  character  depends 
success.  Abraham  Lincoln,  perhaps  our 
greatest  American,  once  said  :  "All  that  I 
am  or  ever  hope  to  be  I  owe  to  my  mother." 
Great  men  before  and  after  Lincoln  have 
said  the  same  thing  of  their  mothers,  and 
how  truly  they  spoke! 

If  Lincoln  as  a  baby  had  been  switched  to 
the  cradle  of  another  mother,  his  name  might 
never  have  been  known  outside  of  his  home 
community.  If  you  put  the  baby  son  of  the 
most  cultured  of  families  in  a  nest  of  thieves 
he  would  grow  up  to  be  one  of  them.  Re- 
versed methods  of  training  could  have  turned 
many  a  ditch  digger  into  a  financier  and 
many  a  financier  into  a  ditch  digger.  And 
this  difference  is  not  one  of  school  training, 
but  of  training  in  the  home  from  the  time 
the  child  is  born. 

When  a  child  is  born,  if  normal,  its  chance 
in  life  is  as  good  as  any  other  child's.  It  is 
just  as  with  a  piece  of  putty.  Under  one 
master  the  clay  becomes  a  noble  work,  while 
under  another  it    remains  nothing  but  putty. 

When  you  look  into  the  big,  innocent  blue 
eyes  of  that  little  yellow-haired  kiddie  of 
yours,  do*  you  fully  realize  your  responsibil- 
ity? I>o  you  realize  that  it  depends  entirely 
upon  you  whether  he  grows  up  to  be  ad- 
mired or  to  be  looked  down  upon — whether 
he  becomes  a  strong  character  or  a  weakling, 
a   success  or  a  failure? 

And  your  little  girl  -  will  she  be  frivolous, 
pleasure-seeking,  or  domestic  and  home-lov- 
ing? Will  she  have  the  strength  to  overcome 
temptation,  or  will  she  succumb?  Will  she 
be  a  helpful  wife  or  a  burden  on  her  hus- 
band? Whatever  she  is  t<>  become  rests  en- 
tirely with  you. 


Children  are  disobedient,  untruthful,  stub- 
born, disrespectful  I  forewarnings  of  a  life  of 
sorrow  and  failure)  only  because  their  par- 
ents do  not  know  how  to  handle  them.  You 
can  make  your  child  what  you  will  if  you 
only  know  how  to  appeal  in  the  right  way 
to  its  higher  instincts,  according  to  Professor 
Lay  (\  Beery,  President  of  the  Parents  As- 
sociation, an  organization  which  is  giving 
the  most  practical  kind  of  help  to  thousands 
of  parents  who  are  anxious  to  make  fine  men 
and  women  of  their  children. 

Professor  Beery,  who  has  supplemented 
his  personal  experience  by  special  study  in 
eugenics,  psychology,  and  various  branches 
of  sociology,  at  Columbia  and  Harvard 
Universities,  teaches  that  Confidence  is  the 
Basis  of  Control.  And  the  results  he  is 
enabling  parents  who  are  members  of  the 
Association  to  secure  with  their  children  are 
almost  miraculous — the  results  are  imme- 
diate. The  Association  is  constantly  receiv- 
ing letters  from  its  members  marveling  at 
the  quick  improvement  in  their  children's  de- 
portment and  manners.  Professor  Beery's 
methods  give  the  parents  a  new  sense  of 
pride  in  their  offspring. 

An  interesting  feature  of  Mr.  Beery's  work 
is  that,  while  obedience  comes  first — being 
the  foundation  of  all  other  training — he  does 
not  believe  in  physical  punishment.  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  Beery,  the  secret  of  curing 
various  bad  habits  is  to  know  the  cause  of 
those  habits.  He  attacks  the  problem  by 
teaching  the  parent  how  to  find  the  real 
causes  of  disobedience,  untruthfulness,  and 
other  bad  traits,  and  then  how  to  correct 
them  in  a  lasting  way. 

An  Invitation  to  Join 

At  this  time  an  invitation  is  being  ex- 
tended to  earnest  fathers  and  mothers  who 
would  like  to  join  the  Association  and  learn 
the  methods  which  are  proving  so  universal- 
ly successful  with  children  of  all  ages  from 
babyhood  to  man  and  womanhood. 

Life  membership  in  the  Parents  Associa- 
tion— which  has  no  dues — entitles  you  to  a 
complete  course  in  child  training  by  Profes- 
sor Beery,  in  four  handsome  volumes  of  ap- 
proximately L!7.r)  pages  each.  This  course 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  hundreds  of 
books  on  child  training  which  leave  the  read- 
er in  the  dark  because  of  vagueness  and  lack 
of  definite  and  practical  applications  of  the 
principles  laid  down.  It  does  not  deal  in 
glittering  generalities.  Instead,  it  shows 
exactly  what  to  do  to  meet  every  emergency 
and  how  to  accomplish  immediate  results  and 
make  a  permanent  impression.  No  matter 
whether  your  child  is  still  in  the  cradle  or  is 
eighteen    years    old,    these    books    will    show 


Do  You  Know  How- 

to   instruct   children    in   the  delicate 
math 

Obtain  cheerful  obedience? 

to  correct   mistakes  of  early  lr;iining? 

(o  win  confidence  of  children? 

to  keep  child   from   crying? 

to  devr  in  child? 

to    teach    personal   courage   and  self- 
reli;i' 

to    uppress  temper  in  children  with- 
out punishment? 

to   overcome   objectionable   habits    in 
child 

to    succeed    with    child    of    any    age 
without   display  of  author 

to    make    f 

to   discourage   the    "Why"    habit   in 
regard  to  commai 

to  direct  cl  'v  in  their 

ami 

Lsely  guide  child's  choice  of  com- 
panion a  .' 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
that  makes  application  of  the 


to   prevent    worry    In   child?  to 

to  develop  sense  ol  re  pon  Lbility?  to 

to  train   child   in  neatness  and  order? 
to  prevent  quarreling  and  fighting? 
to  cultivate   ideal   temperament?  to 

to  deal  with  supersensitive  child?  to 

to   cure  Impertinence?      Discourtesy? 

Vulgarity.'  to 

to  deal  with  hoy  who  is  a  bully?    A 

braggart?  to 

to  remove  fear  of  darkness?    Fear  of       to 

thunder    and    lightning?      Fear   of 

harmless    animal    '  to 

to  eliminate  all  forms  of  viciousness?       to 
in  replace  disinclination  for  bathing 

with  delight   in  same?  to 

to  encourage  child  to  talk?  to 

to  teach  punctuality?      Perseverance? 

Carefulne 
to   teach   child    Instantly    to   comply 

with  command:   "Don't  touch"? 
to  Inculcate  respect  for  elders? 
in  overcome  obstinacy? 
to  cure  habit   of  coaxing? 
to     teach     value    of    money    and    its 

proper  use? 

hundreds  of  questions  fully  answer' 
principles  involved  easy  through  thi 


In 


to 


correct  wrong  habits  of  thought? 
prevent   and   correct    round   shoul- 
ders?   Slouching  postures  and  care- 
less carriage? 
cultivate    menial    concentration? 

engender  interest  in  work  or 
study? 

combat  various  juvenile  tempta- 
tions? 

teach  honesty  and  truthfulness? 
insure  your  child's   financial   suc- 
cess? 

treat    child   thai    i  uns   away? 
cultivate  cleanne      of  speech  and 
thought?' 

break  child  of  sucking  thumb? 

prevent  fickleness?  Jealousy? 
Sclti   lire      ' 

develop  Imagination?  Judgment? 
in  crimination? 

strengthen   memory? 

ii  tere  I  i  hild  In  right  kind  of 
reading? 

induce  child  willingly  to  go  to  bed 
;•(  night  and  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing? 

d  and  explained,  in  a  way 
course. 
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THE  PARENTS  ASSOCIATION,  Inc., 


Dept.  47,  449  Fourth  Ave. 
New  York  City 


how  to  apply  the  right  methods  at  once. 
Yon  merely  take  up  the  particular  trait,  turn 
to  the  proper  age,  and  apply  the  lessons  to 
the  child.  The  younger  the  child  the  better. 
You  cannot  begin  too  soon,  for  the  child's 
behavior  in  the  first  few  years  of  life  de- 
pends on  the  parent,  not  on  the  child. 

Membership  in  the  Parents  Association 
gives  you,  in  addition  to  the  special  four- 
volume  Course  in  Practical  Child  Training, 
the   following  privileges  : 

First:  Unlimited  free  use  of  the  Associa- 
tion's advisory  service  in  the  solution  of  per- 
plexing problems  in  Child  Training. 

Second:  Mail  service  which  will  consist  of 
Special  Bulletins  to  be  issued  from  time  to 
time,  containing  the  newest  findings  of  the 
Association's  Board  of  Experts,  and  relating 
the  experiences  in  child  training  of  other 
members  of  the  Association,  thus  keeping 
each  member  informed  as  to  the  progress 
being  made  in  this  important  and  far-reach- 
ing work. 

Third:  Authoritative  advice  as  to  chil- 
dren's books,  schools,  camps,  and  all  mat- 
ters  pertaining  to   educational   methods. 

Fourth :  Unlimited  free  use  of  the  Association's 
Purchase  Service  Bureau,  through  whom  all  edu- 
cational books,  whether  school  text-books,  or  book.; 
treating  on  the  mental,  physical  or  moral  develop- 
ment and  training  of  children  can  be  purchased. 
This  service  will  be  free  and  members  availing 
themselves  of  it  will  find  by  comparison  of  prices, 
that  they  secure  the  benefit  of  publishers'  trad- 
discounts. 

Before  becoming  a  member  of  the  Parents  As- 
sociation you  are  privileged  to  examine  the  four 
volume  Course  in  Practical  Child  Training  with- 
out the  slightest  obligation,  and  without  even 
making  a  deposit,  in  order  that  you  may  be  sure 
that  the  work  of  the  Association  is  along  the  lines 
of  which  you  approve,  and  that  the  course  con- 
tains   exactly   what   you    want. 

Here  is  the  offer  the  Association  is  making  for 
a  limited  time:  If  you  will  fill  out  and  mail  the 
application  form  printed  below  or  send  a  post 
card  or  letter,  without  any  money,  the  complete 
Course  in  Practical  Child  Training  will  be  sent 
by  return  post  on  five  days'  approval.  Examine 
it  carefully  and  then,  if  you  feel  you  can  afford 
to  be  without  it,  send  it  back  and  you  will  owe 
nothing.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  as  well 
pleased  as  the  thousands  of  other  fathers  and 
mothers  who  are  turning  to  it  each  day  for  guid- 
ance^— send  $2  after  five  days  and  $2  a  month  for 
four  months — only  $10  in  all.  On  receipt  of  the 
first  payment  you  will  be  enrolled  as  a  member 
of  the  Association,  and  will  receive  a  certificate 
of   membership. 

If  you  are  truly  anxious  to  make  the  greatest 
possible  success  of  your  children's  lives,  you  owe 
it  to  them  to  at  least  look  at  this  course,  which 
you  may  do  in  accordance  with  this  offer,  without 
risking  a  penny.  I  must  urge  you  to  act  prompt- 
ly, however,  as  this  offer  may  never  be  mark' 
here  again. 

THE    PARENTS    ASSOCIATION.    INC.. 

Dept.  47,  449  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City: 
You  may  send  me,  carrying  charges  prepaid,  vour  com- 
plete four-volume  Course  irr  Practical  Child  Training  by 
Kay  C.  Beery.  A.B..  M.A..  for  five  days'  free  trial.  If  it 
meets  with  my  approval  and  I  decide  to  become  a  member 
I  will  send  you  $2  five  days  after  delivery  of  the  four- 
volume  Course,  and  ?2  a  month  for  four  consecutive  months 
in  full  payment  for  Membership  and  Course.  If  I  do  not 
care  to  subscribe,  I  will  return  the  books  within  five  days 
after  their  reeeint.  It  is  agreed  that  when  I  send  the  first 
payment  you  will  at  once  send  me  a  life  membership  cer- 
tificate and  that  the  $10.00  is  payment  in  full,  and  there 
are  no  additional  dues  or  assessments  whatever. 

Name 

Address 

Note:  If  full  payment  is  made  at  one  time  after  the 
free  examination  of  the  four-volume  Course,  you  may  deduct. 
10%'   ($1.00)   when  sending  remittance. 


THE    SIXTH    SENSE 


THE  reason  why  people  who  apparently  are  in  full 
possession  of  their  five  senses  make  such  farcical 
contributions  to  the  discussion  of  public  ques- 
tions is  that  five  senses  are  not  enough.  There 
is  an  essential  sixth  sense  which  is  usually  called  the  sense 
of  proportion  and  sometimes  the  sense  of  humor.  Perhaps 
the  people  who  are  unhappy  enough  to  lack  it  deserve 
rather  pity  than  blame,  but  if  they  rise  into  places  of 
power  and  influence  they  can  be  just  as  harmful  as  if  they 
meant  to  be. 

One  variety  of  this  type  is  the  man  whose  mind  carries 
no  scale  to  measure  public  wrongs.  We  all  know  the  person 
who  says  with  apparent  sincerity  that  it  is  hypocrisy  for 
the  United  States  to  champion  the  principle  of  nationali- 
ties in  Poland  so  long  as  we  hold  the  Philippines.  Doubtless 
an  intelligent  man  could  make  a  case  against  retaining  the 
Philippines;  either  on  the  ground  that  they  are  too  far 
away  to  be  properly  protected  by  us  or  that  it  is  wrong  to 
annex  any  country  occupied  by  an  alien  people.  But  he 
would  certainly  not  fail  to  see  the  difference  between  a 
unified  nationality  with  an  historic  past  and  free  institu- 
tions of  its  own  creation  and  a  mixture  of  mutually  hostile 
tribes  who  are  just  beginning  to  enjoy  their  first  taste  of 
liberty  and  develop  the  earliest  foundations  of  a  common 
nationality. 

One  of  the  banners  borne  by  the  Socialist  procession 
in  Boston  which  ended  in  a  regrettable,  reprehensible, 
but    not    at    all    surprizing     riot,    bore     the     reproachful 


legend:  "Who  crushed  Hayti?"  Apparently,  to  the  mind  of 
something  human  our  attempt  to  relieve  the  distrest  re- 
public of  a  bandit  who  preyed  upon  the  people,  followed 
by  our  prompt  evacuation  of  the  island  as  soon  as  we  had 
reestablished  the  constitution  and  trained  a  popular  army 
of  native  Haytians  to  safeguard  it  against  future  usurpa- 
tion, was  "crushing"  Hayti;  a  deed  similar  to  the  worst 
outrage  upon  Belgium  or  Armenia. 

This  sort  of  person  uses  big  words  recklessly.  He  lumps 
together  low  wages,  a  limited  franchise,  a  court  injunction, 
a  military  service  law,  a  Sunday  closing  ordinance  indis- 
criminately as  "slavery,"  showing  very  little  sense  of  what 
chattel  slavery  really  was.  If  a  rioter  goes  to  jail  it  is 
"martyrdom,"  a  word  befitting  the  rack  and  the  stake. 
If  an  elected  president  takes  a  somewhat  dictatorial  tone 
toward  Congress  we  are  an  "autocracy."  If  in  a  stray 
instance  here  and  there  among  a  hundred  million  people  a 
policeman  is  officious  we  are  "as  bad  as  Russia,"  meaning 
of  course  the  old  Russia.  We  do  not  imply  that  such  evils 
as  we  have  enumerated  should  not  -be  denounced.  Let 
any  one  that  chooses  to  do  so  speak  his  mind  as  violently 
as  he  likes,  let  him  exhaust  the  vocabulary  of  vituperation. 
But  if  he  is  wise  he  will  make  us  ashamed  by  comparing 
our  civilization  with  what  it  ought  to  be  and  not  move  our 
laughter  by  comparing  it  with  evils  which  the  present  gene- 
ration of  Americans  has  never  known  and  cannot  even 
realize.  Those  who  have  seen  the  tiger  do  not  call  kittens 
by  that  name. 


RACE  TOLERATION:  A  PROBLEM 


IT  is  to  be  feared  that  we  are  yet  children  in  our  attitude 
toward  the  world-old  problem  of  race  toleration,  and  that 
our  thoughts  about  it  are  crude  and  elementary. 

Facts  are  facts,  and  the  first  step  toward  solving  prob- 
lems of  fact-content  is  to  get  away  from  make  believe,  con- 
cealments, and  attempts  to  ignore. 

The  race  problem  has  been  made  unnecessarily  difficult 
by  assumptions  of  "race  equality,"  "human  brotherhood" 
and  "natural  goodness."  These  assumptions  have  been  in- 
evitable reactions  against  the  opposed  and  long-accepted 
assumptions  of  "total  depravity"  and  a  God-decreed  in- 
feriority of  an  "accurst"  race  that  should  forever  be  sub- 
ject to  its  superior  brethren.  Nevertheless,  they  are  assump- 
tions, working  hypotheses  at  the  best,  and  the  only  way  to 
prove  them  true  is  the  pragmatic  one.  It  is  time  to  find  out 
whether  they  work. 

Is  it  true,  for  example,  that  the  races  are  "equal"  in  spe- 
cific things  that  are  worth  talking  about?  Are  they  equal 
in  qualities  that  have  economic  value,  or  political  value,  or 
intellectual  value? 

They  are  not  equally  tall:  even  subdivisions  of  the  same 
race    are    not    equally    tall,    for    example    Scotchmen    and 


Greeks.  They  are  not  equally  heavy,  in  statistical  average, 
median  or  mode.  They  are  not  equally  effective  in  sustained 
physical  labor.  Why,  then,  should  we  inject  into  the  prob- 
lem of  race  relations  within  a  nation  the  purely  sentimental 
assumption  (for  it  is  nothing  more)  that  races  are  equally 
capable  of  profiting  by  education,  equally  fit  to  hold  public 
office  and  to  make  laws,  equally  fit  to  run  locomotives,  or 
banks,  or  churches. 

"But  what  harm  does  the  assumption  do,  even  if  it  is 
false?"  This  is  the  question  always  asked  by  the  fact- 
shirkers,  and  it  is  peculiarly  mischievous.  The  harm  done 
by  false  assumption  is  twofold.  First,  every  time  it  is  dis- 
covered that  one  race  actually  cannot,  as  a  usual  everyday 
performance,  do  a  particular  thing  as  well  as  another  race 
can,  it  confirms  prejudices  far  more  seriously  than  it  could 
if  no  false  assumption  had  been  made.  Second,  it  diverts 
educational  and  opportunistic  endeavor  into  wrong  chan- 
nels, gives  inferior  men  and  women  "the  big  head,"  and 
thereby  calls  down  on  them  further  prejudice,  discrimina- 
tion and  abuse. 

The  war  is  mixing  the  races  and  nations  up  as  never 
before.  There  will  be  need  of  wisdom  as  well  as  of  good 
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intentions.  Assumptions  of  race  values  of  every  kind  should 
be  thrown  over.  The  only  way  to  arrive  at  a  working  equi- 
librium and  peaceful  relations  is  to  "try  out"  with  system 
and  patience  the  specific  capacities  and  abilities  of  each 
racial  variety,  and  accept  in  good  faith  the  experimental 
results. 


T 


RESULTS 

0  accomplish  something:  group  men  about  ideas,  not 
ideas  about  men. 


BRAIN  AND  BRAWN 

IN  a  civilian  government  like  ours,  the  Cabinet  and  Na- 
tional Board  of  Defense  represent  the  "General  Staff." 
These  men  are  working  long  hours  and  at  high  pressure. 
Two  years  before  this  war  broke  out,  the  German  General 
Staff  were  working  similarly  long  hours  and  at  high  pres- 
sure, but  they  were  taken  into  the  Tiergarten  every  morn- 
ing for  one  to  two  hours'  exercize  before  going  to  their 
offices. 

Our  cabinet  officers  and  executives  and  the  members  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  are  likely  to  forget  in  the 
excess  of  their  patriotism  and  loyalty  that  there  is  one 
edict  higher  than  that  of  the  greatest  government  in  the 
world.  When  Nature  gives  an  order  there  is  no  appeal  to 
a  higher  court,  and  the  excuse  that  a  man  has  not  the  time 
to  obey,  or  is  doing  something  that  his  country  more 
urgently  needed,  has  no  weight  in  that  court.  When  Nature 
touches  a  man  on  the  shoulder  and  says  "Stop!"  he  stops. 
Nature  ordained  at  the  beginning  that  a  man  should  earn 
his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  as  far  as  he  departs 
from  that  and  neglects  that  physical  exercize  which  she 
has  determined  is  essential,  so  far  will  he  pay  the  toll. 
The  penalty  of  frayed  nerves,  overworked  brains  and 
underworked  bodies  is  final  breakdown.  The  symptoms  are 
positive:  irritability,  quarreling,  illness,  depression,  fierce- 
ness and  inefficiency  of  effort,  and  finally  failure.  Physical 
exercize  under  a  scientifically  tested  plan  and  arrangement 
will  keep  these  men  fit.  Is  the  price  in  this  emergency  too 
high  to  pay? 


IS  CHEERFULNESS  A  SIN  ? 

THE  annual  crop  of  "gladiolas"  never  fails  the  reader 
of  American  fiction  and  it  never  fails  to  create  an 
equal  and  opposite  reaction  among  the  critics.  The  oftener 
books  of  the  "Pollyanna"  type  appear  the  more  do  the  self- 
constituted  censors  of  American  cheerfulness  bewail  our 
national  vice  of  optimism  and  contrast  the  degenerate  state 
of  our  literature  with  the  superior  merit  of  Schopenhauer, 
Gorki,  Baudelaire  and  Strindberg.  A  happy  ending  is  con- 
demned as  the  cardinal  sin  against  Art,  and  Hardy  is 
ranked  above  Dickens  because  he  makes  his  characters  more 
uncomfortable.  Literature,  like  a  spring  tonic,  is  supposed 
to  be  beneficial  in  proportion  as  its  taste  is  bitter. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  protest  is  sometimes 
necessary.  The  national  bird  of  America  would  sometimes 
seem  to  be  not  the  eagle  but  the  ostrich,  so  conveniently 
blind  are  we  to  the  evils  of  industrial  and  political  condi- 
tions until  they  force  themselves  on  our  attention.  We  pro- 
duce in  quantity  the  kind  of  pacifist  who  thinks  that  the 
real  cure  for  German  imperialism  is  to  ignore  its  existence 
and  the  kind  of  politician  who  thinks  that  the  art  of  gov- 
ernment means  keeping  things  out  of  the  papers.  We  are 
prone  to  bear  our  friends'  toothaches  with  exemplary  pa- 
tience and  good  humor  and  expound  the  gospel  of  cheerful- 
ness to  people  who  would  be  much  happier  if  they  were 
allowed  to  be  miserable  for  a  little  while.  But  if  we  adopt  a 
philosophy  of  gloom  to  balance  a  one-sided  optimism  we  are 
not  seeing  things  as  they  are;  there  are  smoked  glasses  as 
well  as  pink  spectacles  and  the  one  gives  as  false  a  picture 
of  life  as  the  other.  Why  do  we  reserve  the  word  realism 


for  pictures  of  slums  and  opium  dens?  Are  real  people  never 
really  happy? 

But  our  chief  cause  of  quarrel  with  the  critics  is  not  that 
they  insist  on  gloomy  themes,  but  that  they  insist  upon  a 
gloomy  attitude  toward  them.  It  is  not  enough  to  face  the 
truth;  we  must  face  it  with  a  shudder.  If  you  fill  your  book 
with  battle,  murder  and  sudden  death  you  are  only  halfway 
to  salvation;  to  produce  a  real  masterpiece  you  must  ex- 
tract from  it  the  hope  and  courage  with  which  such  evils 
might  be  faced.  Thus  the  enemies  of  Robert  Browning  have 
made  his  alleged  optimism  the  chief  count  in  their  indict- 
ment and  have  quoted  in  derision  his  famous  lines:  "God's 
in  His  heaven.  All's  right  with  the  world,"  as  if  it  were  the 
equivalent  of  Pope's  dictum,  "Whatever  is,  is  right."  But 
Browning  was  certainly  not  ignorant  of  human  evil;  the 
very  poem  from  which  these  lines  are  taken  is  a  tissue  of 
crimes  and  conspiracies,  of  base  or  terrible  passions.  Who 
said  that  all  was  right  with  the  world?  Not  Browning  but 
Pippa.  Who  was  Pippa;  some  favorite  of  fortune,  sheltered 
from  the  ills  of  life?  A  factory  child,  cruelly  overworked 
and  surrounded  by  the  dangers  of  the  city  streets.  What 
the  critic  objects  to  in  the  poem  is  the  idea  that  a  factory 
child  should  be  happy.  She  ought  to  be  miserable,  therefore 
she  must  be  made  miserable  is  the  line  of  argument.  The 
same  sort  of  critic  will  declare  that  Stevenson  is,  after  all, 
only  a  writer  of  the  second  rank  because  of  his  superficial 
optimism.  But  if  Stevenson,  dragged  to  the  grave  by  a 
lingering  disease,  could  be  cheerful  what  right  has  any  one 
who  has  not  shared  his  suffering  to  object?  We  should  in- 
deed pardon  the  sadness  of  those  whom  life  has  afflicted. 
But  have  we  the  right  to  condemn  their  happiness? 


THE  QUESTION  OF  ALSACE-LORRAINE 

NOW  that  the  United  States  is  at  war  in  cooperation 
with  the  Entente  Powers,  tho  not  in  alliance  with  them, 
it  is  most  desirable  to  have  a  thoro  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  how  far  we  are  willing  to  underwrite  the  demands 
which  these  powers  have  severally  or  collectively  declared 
to  be  their  aims.  The  attempt  of  President  Wilson  to  elicit 
a  statement  of  these  aims  previous  to  our  entrance  into  the 
war  was  not  altogether  successful,  for  the  reply  of  the 
Allies  was  indefinite  and  omitted  to  mention  some  of  the 
most  important  of  the  issues  involved  in  the  conflict.  More 
recently  at  the  insistence  of  the  new  Government  of  Russia 
more  explicit  declarations  have  been  obtained  and  these  can 
now  be  studied. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  of  these  questions  is  that  of 
the  status  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Here,  fortunately,  we  have  a 
clear  declaration  of  policy  from  the  French  Government. 
On  June  5  Premier  Ribot  stated  "We  demand  that  the 
provinces,  which  never  ceased  to  be  French,  be  restored  to 
us,"  and  at  his  request  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  passed  by 
a  vote  of  453  to  55  the  following  resolution: 

It  declares  that  it  expects  from  the  war  imposed  upon  Europe 
by  the  aggression  of  imperialist  Germany  the  return  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  to  the  mother  country,  together  with  liberation  of  in- 
vaded territories  and  just  reparation  for  damage. 

On  the  other  hand  the  German  Government  has  not  pub- 
licly admitted  that  it  is  willing  to  make  any  concessions  of 
territory  to  France  under  any  circumstances,  and  the  Ger- 
man press  is  unanimous  in  dec'aring  that  "Alsace-Lorraine 
was  German,  is  German,  and  will  remain  German  forever, 
no  matter  what  the  Chamber  may  decide."  Here,  then,  is  a 
clearly  defined  issue.  What  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
in  this  matter? 

The  cause  of  Alsace-Lorraine  has  always  appealed 
strongly  to  American  sympathy.  When  the  tourist  at  Paris 
sees  in  the  Place  do  la  Concorde  the  statue  of  the  city  of 
Strasburg  with  its  mourning  wreath   and  its  inscription 
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have  heard  with  indignation  that  boys  were  imprisoned  for 
whistling  the  "Marseillaise"  and  that  the  French  language 
was  prohibited  even  upon  tombstones.  No  instances  of  Prus- 
sian tyranny  have  aroused  such  indignation  both  inside  and 
outside  of  Germany  as  what  occurred  in  the  street  of 
Zabern  the  year  before  the  war  when  Lieutenant  von  Forst- 
ner  struck  a  lame  Alsatian  shoemaker  over  the  head  with  his 
sword.  And  barely  a  month  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
Jacob  Waltz  was  on  trial  at  Leipzig  for  high  treason  because 
he  had,  over  the  pseudonym  of  Oncle  Hansi,  published  those 
charming  sketches  of  Alsatian  child  life,  "Mon  Village," 
showing  that  forty-four  years  after  the  conquest  the  love 
of  France  still  lingered  in  the  hearts  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration. Has  any  one  of  us  ever  read  "The  Last  Lesson"  by 
Daudet  without  a  choking  in  the  throat?  If  so,  the  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  his  hard  heart. 

Our  sympathy  with  Alsace-Lorraine  was  well  deserved 
and  our  righteous  indignation  over  Prussian  rule  was  abun- 
dantly justified.  This,  however,  does  not  help  us  much  when 
it  comes  to  the  question  of  what  shall  be  done  with  the 
disputed  provinces.  Here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  absolute  impossibility  of  righting  an  his- 
toric wrong  or  of  punishing  the  men  who  perpetrated  it. 
The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  prevent  present  in- 
justice and  future  oppression.  For  instance,  the  present 
British  Government  is  willing  to  do  anything  to  repair  the 
injury  done  to  Ireland  in  centuries  past,  but  is  helpless  to 
set  things  right.  If  the  Kaiser  should  stand  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes  before  the  high  altar  of  Strasburg  Cathedral  and 
repent  the  act  of  his  grandfather  it  would  not  solve  the 
Alsace-Lorraine  question.  Restoration  would  not  mean  repa- 
ration. It  would  merely  add  another  wrong  to  those  suf- 
fered by  the  inhabitants  of  this  debatable  land  during  the 
last  thousand  years.  According  to  the  latest  issue  of  that 
British  authority,  "The  Statesman's  Yearbook,"  only  ten 
per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  are  French  speaking.  Probably 
a  larger  proportion  woujd  have  put  down  French  as  their 
mother  tongue  if  it  had  not  been  disadvantageous  to  do  so, 
but  there  is  no  question  that  German  is  now  the  dominant 
language  as  French  was  in  1871.  If  Alsace-Lorraine  were 
returned  to  France  today  there  would  be  more  than  one 
school  in  which  the  teacher  would  give  his  last  lesson  in 
German  with  the  same  sadness  as  the  last  French  lesson 
described  by  Daudet,  tho  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  scene 
would  find  so  perfect  a  literary  expression.  For  forty-six 
years  the  provinces  have  been  subjected  to  a  systematic 
process  of  Germanization  which,  however  cruel  and  unjust, 
has  not  been   ineffective. 

When  Alsace  and  Lorraine  were  annexed  by  Germany  in 
1871  the  people  were  given  a  year  to  decide  whether  they 
would  remain  under  German  rule  or  go  over  to  France.  Fif- 
teen per  cent  of  the  population  preferred  to  emigrate.  Many 
of  them  settled  in  Algeria,  where  the  French  Government 
provided  them  with  free  homesteads.  Ever  since  then  the 
country  has  been  continually  drained  of  its  French  popula- 
tion. It  has  been  quite  the  custom  for  young  men  of  French 
families  to  slip  over  the  border  before  the  time  came  for 
their  enlistment  in  the  German  army  and  join  the  Foreign 
Legion  instead.  Of  course  they  could  never  come  back.  The 
leakage  of  the  French  part  of  the  population  has  been  re- 
placed under  Government  encouragement  by  Germans.  Be- 
sides this,  the  population  of  the  country  has  increased  some 
twenty-five  per  cent  since  1871,  largely  by  German  immi- 
gration. 

But  in  whatever  proportion  they  may  be  divided  by  blood 
and  language  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  regardless  of 
blood  and  language,  are  united  in  their  aversion  to  Prus- 
sian rule.  The  constitution  granted  in  1911  failed  to  satisfy 
their  demand  for  autonomy.  In  resentment  of  what  he  con- 
sidered their  ungrateful  repudiation  of  his  generosity  in 
granting  this  the  Kaiser  went  to  Strasburg  and  addrest  the 
Mayor  as  follows: 


Listen.  Up  to  here  you  have  only  known  the  good  side  of  me : 
you  might  be  able  to  learn  the  other  side  of  me.  Things  cannot 
continue  as  they  are :  if  this  situation  lasts,  we  will  suppress  your 
Constitution  and  annex  you  to  Prussia. 

A  witty  Socialist  took  advantage  of  this  unwary  remark 

to  say  in  the  Reichstag: 

We  salute  the  imperial  words  as  the  confession,  full  of  weight 
and  coming  from  a  competent  source,  that  annexation  to  Prussia 
is  the  heaviest  punishment  that  one  can  threaten  to  impose  upon 
a  people  for  its  resistance  against  Germany.  It  is  a  punishment 
like  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary  with  loss  of  civil  rights. 

What  action  the  people  of  the  disputed  provinces  would 
take  if  they  were  allowed  to  settle  their  fate  in  their  own 
way  cannot  be  determined  in  advance.  We  cannot  assume 
the  absence  of  a  desire  for  reunion  with  France,  for  we 
know  how  dangerous  the  statement  of  such  a  desire  has 
been.  But  so  far  as  the  desires  of  the  people  have  found 
expression  in  party  and  press  they  have  been  directed 
toward  securing  recognition  as  a  sovereign  nation  in  the 
German  Empire  on  the  same  terms  as  Bavaria  and  Saxony, 
or,  to  use  an  American  analogy,  they  are  unwilling  to  re- 
main as  a  territory  and  wish  state  rights. 

Professor  Fife  in  his  book  on  "The  German  Empire  Be- 
tween Two  Wars"  puts  it  fairly: 

Forty  odd  years  of  separation  has  not  availed  to  make  the 
inhabitants  of  the  provinces  Germans,  but  they  have  thoroly 
unmade  them  Frenchmen.  The  industrious  people  of  the  Alsatian 
valleys  and  plain  and  the  valleys  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Saar 
realize  the  enormous  advantages  which  they  have  enjoyed  for 
the  products  of  their  land  and  factories  thru  the  union  with  the 
German  states,  and  had  it  been  possible  to  hold  a  plebiscite,  they 
would  undoubtedly  have  voted  to  retain  these  rather  than  return 
divided  up  into  departments  of  France.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
has  been  absolutely  no  sympathy  with  the  political  greatness  of 
the  German  Empire. 

The  latest  official  expression  of  the  desires  of  the  people 

is  contained  in  the  inaugural  address  of  Dr.  Georg  Ricklin, 

elected  president  of  the   Second   Chamber  of  the   Diet,   at 

Strasburg  on  June  6: 

We  Alsatians  and  Lorrainers  will  never  forget  that  our  Em- 
peror, by  his  peace  offer,  showed  his  readiness  to  end  the  miseries 
of  the  war.  We  bless  every  action  tending  to  shorten  the  war  by 
a  single  day  and  reject  everything  which,  allegedly  undertaken  to 
better  our  lot,  in  fact  only  serves  to  prolong  the  war  and  our  suf- 
ferings. An  overwhelming  majority  of  Alsatians  and  Lorrainers 
did  not  want  the  war  and  only  wanted  to  work  out  to  completion 
their  position  as  members  of  a  state  in  union  with  the  German 
Empire,  and  to  proceed  further  with  peaceful  labor.  In  this  con- 
nection the  war  has  made  no  change  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
We  make  this  confession  of  faith  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world. 
May  it  be  heard  everywhere,  and  may  peace  be  restored  soon. 

Obviously  Dr.  Ricklin  could  not  have  exprest  a  hope  of 
re-annexation  by  France  even  if  he  had  wished  to.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  question  his  sincerity  or  that  he  represents 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  population,  and  we  can  at 
least  join  with  him  in  the  wish  that  the  war  should  not  be 
unduly  prolonged  on  account  of  the  assumed  desire  of  the 
people  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  join  France.  How  the  question 
would  be  decided  if  it  were  left  to  a  secret  ballot  it  would 
be  hard  to  predict.  We  know  that  certain  districts  would 
vote  for  France  and  others  would  vote  for  Germany.  It 
would  therefore  be  possible  to  divide  the  disputed  territory 
between  the  rival  powers  with  a  greater  degree  of  justice 
than  now.  Or  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  people  as  a  whole 
would  prefer  to  become  independent  like  Belgium.  There  are 
many  possible  ways  by  which  the  question  could  be  settled. 
The  worst  way  of  all  is  to  leave  it  to  the  decision  of  the  big 
guns  with  the  certainty  that  however  it  might  be  decided 
part  of  the  people  concerned  would  have  a  just  grievance. 
It  is,  at  any  rate,  intolerable  that  the  whole  world  should 
continue  at  war  over  a  strip  of  territory  smaller  than  a 
Wyoming  county.  Yet  in  answer  to  the  question,  asked  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  June  7,  whether  "the  Allies  are 
prepared  to  go  on  fighting,  regardless  of  every  other  con- 
sideration, until  this  object  had  been  achieved — the  restora- 
tion of  Alsace-Lorraine,"  the  Government  gave  an  absolute 
affirmative. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


A.    „   .,        The     Germans     are     now 
Air  Raids  ,.  ,u 

tending   to    use   the   aero- 
on  England    plane  in  preference  to  the 

Zeppelin  for  their  descents  on  Great 
Britain.  On  the  morning  of  July  4  a 
squadron  of  aeroplanes  circled  over  the 
town  of  Harwich,  a  seaport  in  Essex, 
dropping  bombs  in  the  neighborhood. 
Eleven  persons  were  killed  and  thirty- 
six  injured.  Aided  by  low  clouds  the 
raiders  escaped,  but  according  to  a 
British  report  they  were  intercepted  by 
British  aircraft  and  two  were  de- 
stroyed. The  German  official  statement 
claims  that  all  returned  in  safety. 

Three  days  later  the  Germans  sent 
some  twenty  aeroplanes  to  bombard 
the  heart  of  London.  They  flew  over 
the  city  at  a  comparatively  low  alti- 
tude and  succeeded  in  scattering  a 
large  number  of  bombs  before  they 
were  finally  driven  off  by  the  British 
anti-aircraft  batteries  and  aeroplanes. 
On  this  occasion  thirty-seven  men,  wom- 
en and  children  lost  their  lives  and  141 
were  more  or  less  seriously  injured. 
Altho  the  aeroplanes  were  partly  ob- 
scured by  the  morning  haze,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Londoners  were  able  to 
follow  the  progress  of  the  aerial  battle 
from  the  city  streets.  This  attack  on 
London,  following  the  even  more  de- 
structive one  of  June  13,  roused  an 
angry  spirit  among  the  citizens.  Three 
foreign  shops  were  attacked  in  the  East 
End  slums  before  the  police  could  dis- 
perse the  mob,  and  mass  meetings  are 
threatened  to  bring  the  pressure  of  pub- 
lic opinion  to  bear  on  the  Government 
to  make  raids  on  Germany  by  way  of 
reprisal. 

The  French,  who  have  for  a  long  time 
indulged  in  retaliatory  aeroplane  war- 
fare, entered  Germany  on  the  night  of 
July  6  and  did  not  return  until  they 
had  placed  sixty-seven  thousand  pounds 
of  explosive  bombs.  Eighty-four  aero- 
planes took  part  in  the  raid  and  all  but 
two  returned  in  safety  by  the  next 
morning.  Factories  and  munition  plants 
at  Treves,  Essen  and  Coblenz  were  se- 
lected as  objectives  of  the  attack. 

„                TT  At   the   same   time 

Germans  Hammer  ,,         ^ 

_         ,  , .  the     Russians     re- 
French  Lines  sumed     the     Qffen. 

sive  in  Galicia  the  Germans  redoubled 
their  blows  against  the  French  trenches 
north  of  the  Aisne  along  the  Chemin 
des  Dames.  Infantry  attacks,  preceded 
by  heavy  artillery  bombardments,  con- 
tinued during  the  night  of  July  3  along 
an  eleven-mile  front  and  were  repeated 
many  times  during  the  next  two  or 
three  days.  None  of  these  assaults  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  French  positions  of 
importance,  and  the  Germans  desisted 
when  they  saw  how  costly  further  at- 
tacks would  be.  Among  the  boldest 
defenders  of  the  French  trenches  were 
Basques  from  the  Pyrenees  Mountains 
on  the  Spanish  border,  whose  skill  in 
their  native  ball  game  of  pelota  had 
made     them     the     best     hand     grenade 


throwers  in  the  army.  The  French  re- 
plied to  the  German  offensive  with 
counter-attacks,  which,  however,  were 
quickly  repulsed.  The  Germans  also  re- 
newed their  old  attempt  to  carry  the 
defenses  of  Verdun  but  without  any 
success. 

The  British  are  still  tangled  in  the 
intricate  rabbit  warren  of  cellars,  mine 
galleries,  shell  craters  and  entrench- 
ments which  surround  the  great  coal 
center  of  Lens.  Progress  in  such  a  bat- 
tle area  is  naturally  extremely  slow, 
and  the  British  have  to  proceed  by 
blasting  away  the  German  earthworks 
before  delivering  an  attack.  Slow  as  is 
the  advance  on  the  doomed  city  it 
continues  without  cessation.  A  measure 
of  the  success  of  the  Allies  during  their 
present  general  offensive  is  the  official 
report  that  from  the  middle  of  April  to 


the  end  of  June  63,222  Germans  were 
taken  prisoners  on  the  western  front, 
in  addition  to  the  capture  of  509  can- 
non, 503  trench  mortars  and  1318  ma- 
chine guns.  The  British  claim  not  to 
have  lost  a  single  piece  of  artillery  on 
the  western  front  for  more  than  two 
years. 

t-,       .    -.  The    provisional 
Russia  Opposes  ,      .  ., 

_         .         ,*L  government  of  the 

Coercion  of  Greece  Russian  repubiic  is 

reported  to  have  protested  against  the 
diplomatic  action  of  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Italy  in  compelling  King 
Constantine  to  resign  his  throne.  The 
Russian  Government  had  no  friendship 
for  the  autocratic  rule  and  pro-Ger- 
man attitude  of  King  Constantine,  but 
it  regards  any  attempt  of  foreign 
powers  to  intervene  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  Greece  as  a  violation  of  na- 
tional sovereignty.  The  western  powers, 
while  not  accepting  the  Russian  view 
of  the  situation,  seem  disposed  to  relax 
their  oversight  of  Greek  affairs.  Sena- 
tor Jonnart,  the  French  High  Commis- 
sioner to  Greece,  has  returned  to  Paris 
after  concluding  an  agreement  whereby 
the  Greek  warships  seized  by  the 
French  are  returned  to  their  rightful 
allegiance.  The  provisional  government 
established  by  Premier  Venizelos  has 
become  wholly  consolidated  with  the 
new  royal  government  of  King  Alexan- 
der, and  the  country  is  once  more 
wholly  under  one  rule.  Greek  officials 
who  adhered  to  the  ex-King  will  retain 
their  posts  undisturbed  unless  they 
have  violated  the  constitution  or  laws 
or  have  taken  advantage  of  their  posi- 
tion to  persecute  the  Venizelists. 

King  Alexander  seems  to  hesitate  to 
abandon  neutrality,  but  if  he  retains 
Premier  Venizelos  in  power  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  cannot  be  long  de- 
layed. M.  Venizelos  has  telegraphed 
the  Serbian  Government  that  "the  Hel- 
lenic people,  henceforth  free,  considers 
as  its  first  care  the  faithful  execution 
of  its  alliance  with  Serbia."  This 
means,  of  course,  war  with  all  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,  and  the  numerous  Greek 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Asiatic 
Turkey  are  apprehensive  of  a  general 
massacre  such  as  Armenia  and  Syria 
have  experienced. 


The  Spanish 
Situation 


International   Film 

EMPEROR  FOR  A  DAY 
Hsuan-Tung,  last  of  the  Manchu  dynasty,  was 
made  the  puppet  in  an  attempt  of  the  army 
under  General  Chang-Hsun  to  overthrow  the 
Chinese  republic.  The  imperialistic  troops  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  Peking,  but  they  were  soon 
overcome    by    the    republican    forces 


The  Spanish  Govern- 
ment is  in  the  curious 
position  of  being  held  in 
power  rather  by  the  balance  of  revolu- 
tionary forces  than  by  any  strength  of 
its  own.  The  Carlists,  perhaps  the  least 
important  of  the  revolutionary  parties, 
are  not  only  working  to  put  their  pre- 
tender on  the  Spanish  throne  in  place 
of  King  Alfonso,  but  are  also  lending 
themselves  to  the  purposes  of  German 
propaganda.  There  is  likewise  a  pro- 
German  party  among  the  nobility  and 
in  the  army  which  is  loyal  to  the 
dynasty  but  desirous  to  force  it  into  the 
war  on  the  side  of  Germany.  The  Lib- 
erals are  equally  anxious  to  have  Spain 
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join  the  Entente  Allies.  Ninety-nine 
Liberal  members  of  the  Spanish  Parlia- 
ment met  recently  in  Madrid  to  express 
their  approval  of  the  pro- Ally  foreign 
policy  of  Count  Romanones,  former 
premier.  Republicans,  Socialists  and 
Anarchists,  representing  three  stages 
of  Spanish  radicalism,  are  actively  at 
work  stirring  up  discontent  among  the 
people.  Most  interesting  of  all  is  the 
"home  rule"  movement  in  Catalonia. 
Sixty  members  of  Parliament  from  this 
prosperous  Spanish  province  met  in 
Barcelona  on  July  5  to  request  the 
Government  to  give  autonomy  to  all  the 
provinces,  thus  transforming  Spain 
from  a  centralized  to  a  federal  nation. 
If  the  Government  does  not  yield  to  this 
demand  a  serious  revolt  may  break  out 
in  Catalonia.  Premier  Dato  announces 
that  the  foreign  policy  of  Spain  will 
still  remain  one  of  strict  neutrality. 


Russian  Mission 
in  New  York 


The  visit  of  Ambas- 
sador Bakhmetieff  to 
New  York,  an  event 
of  interest  in  itself,  was  made  more  so 
by  an  unexpected  incident  in  connection 
with  the  mass  meeting  held  in  his  honor 
at  Carnegie  Hall.  Ex-President  Roose- 
velt, who  was  one  of  the  principal 
speakers  of  the  occasion,  opened  his 
address  with  a  strong  denunciation  of 
the  rioters  of  East  St.  Louis  who  had 
disgraced  their  fellow  countrymen  be- 
fore the  world.  Samuel  Gompers,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  replied  to  Roosevelt  by  throwing 
the  blame  for  the  riots  upon  labor 
agents  who  had  attracted  negro  labor- 
ers to  East  St.  Louis  to  depress  wages. 
Roosevelt  was  back  at  Mr.  Gompers  in 
an  instant,  accusing  him  of  palliating 
murder.  Finally  Mayor  Mitchel  suc- 
ceeded in  recalling  the  angry  speakers 
and  the  excited  crowd  to  the  purposes 
of  the  occasion.  Ambassador  Bakhme- 
tieff explained  that  "peace  without  an- 
nexations or  indemnities,"  the  formula 
which  has  created  so  much  perplexity 
among  Russia's  allies,  referred  to  forci- 
ble conquests  against  the  will  of  the 
people  of  the  country  annexed. 


American  Socialists 
Condemn  War 


The  executive 
committee  of  the 
Socialist  Party, 
meeting  in  Chicago  on  July  7,  formally 
announced  the  result  of  the  party  ref- 
erendum on  the  majority  statement 
adopted  last  April  by  the  St.  Louis 
convention.  21,639  party  members  put 
themselves  on  record  as  condemning 
without  qualification  the  present  war 
against  Germany,  and  only  2752  ex- 
prest  their  willingness  to  support  the 
national  cause.  Among  the  leaders 
of  the  war  party  were  Allan  Ben- 
son, the  Socialist  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent in  191fi,  John  Spargo  and  many 
other  of  the  party  "intellectuals,"  not 
including  those  who,  like  Charles  Ed- 
ward Russell,  have  been  dropt  from 
the  party  for  their  patriotism.  The 
pacifist  majority  included  Morris  Hill- 
quit,  Victor  Berger  and  Algernon 
Lee,  the  three  delegates  to  the  Stock- 
holm conference  who  failed  to  secure 
passports  •  from  the  Department  of 
State. 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

July  2 — Twenty  British  ships  sunk  in 
past  week.  Russians  occupy  Koni- 
uchy. 

July  3 — Russian  drive  at  Brzezany. 
Germans  attack  north  of  the  Aisne. 

Jithi  Jf — German  air  raiders  bombard 
Harwich.  Russian  ministry  an- 
nounces proposed  transfer  of  mines 
to  American  management. 

J  u  I  ii  5 — German  offensive  on  the 
Aisne  repulsed  by  French.  British 
attack  near  Ypres. 

July  6 — Canadian  conscription  bill 
passes  second  reading.  Russians 
renew  battle  in  Galieia. 

July  7 — German  air  raid  on  London. 
Russians  bombard  Pinsk. 

July  8 — Wilson  announces  export  em- 
bargo. French  make  counter-attack 
on  Verdun. 


txT  4.  u-       .l         The    information    ap- 
Watching  the  .,  s 

t-  „,.  ,  .        parently     possest    by 

Enemy  Within  the  German  authori- 
ties of  the  movements  of  our  army  and 
navy  has  created  something  of  a  spy 
panic.  The  secret  service  agencies  of 
this  Government  have  already  interned 
a  number  of  prominent  Germans  resi- 
dent in  this  country  as  possible  dangers 
to  the  national  security,  among  them 
Carl  Heyman  and  P.  A.  Borgemeister, 
commercial  agents  who  before  we  en- 
tered the  war  were  in  constant  touch 
with  the  Imperial  German  Government. 
There    is    a    persistent    demand    for    a 
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The   black    line    represents    the    present    Russian 

positions 


censorship  of  all  cable,  telegraph  and 
telephone  messages  and  many  rumors 
that  Germans  are  using  our  neutral 
neighbors,  Mexico  and  Venezuela,  as 
information  bases  for  the  transmission 
of  secret  intelligence  from  this  coun- 
try to  Germany.  A  conspiracy  has  been 
unearthed  for  the  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  shipping  in  the  Great  Lakes. 
A  number  of  recent  "accidents"  to 
vessels  are  under  investigation,  and 
instances  have  been  discovered  of  the 
misplacement  of  channel  buoys  and 
damage  done  to  canal  locks. 

In  South  Dakota  a  rather  startling 
attempt  to  cripple  the  resources  of  the 
nation  is  reported.  Certain  leaders  of 
the  syndicalist  labor  union,  the  Indus- 
trial Workers  of  the  World,  have 
mapped  out  the  grain  fields  of  the 
state  with  the  intent  to  burn  crops. 
A  number  of  grain  elevators  in  the 
Middle  West  have  recently  burned 
down  under  suspicious  circumstances 
and  Food  Administrator  Hoover  has 
approved  plans  for  the  protection  of 
grain  elevators  by  guards,  barbed-wire 
fencing,  lights  and  the  identification  of 
all  persons  entering  the  premises. 

Indictments  have  recently  been  re- 
turned against  ninety-eight  persons 
charged  with  conspiracy  against  Brit- 
ish rule  in  India.  A  vast  network  of 
intrigue  is  disclosed  by  the  investiga- 
tion and  everywhere  agents  of  Ger- 
many have  supported  and  financed  the 
movement.  Among  those  implicated  are 
former  German  consuls  in  Chicago, 
Honolulu,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  San 
Francisco,  together  with  members  of 
the  German  diplomatic  corps  at  Wash- 
ington; several  prominent  citizens  of 
San  Francisco,  some  Hindu  students  in 
American  colleges  and  universities,  and 
Hindu    laborers    of    the    Pacific    Coast. 

ti  ^-u-^  Whiskey  disappears  from 
prohibition  the  United  States  for  the 
in  the  Senate  duration  0f  the  war  un- 
less Congress  reconsiders  the  action 
taken  by  the  House  and  approved  by 
the  Senate  in  connection  with  the  Food 
Control  bill.  The  liquor  provision  as 
finally  shaped  by  the  Senate  forbids 
the  use  of  any  foods  or  feeds  in  the 
production  of  distilled  liquors,  except 
for  governmental,  industrial,  scientific 
or  medical  purposes;  forbids  also  the 
importation  of  distilled  liquor  into  the 
United  States;  directs  the  President  to 
take  over  for  the  Government  all  dis- 
tilled liquors  held  in  bond  when  the  act 
goes  into  effect  after  paying  the  own- 
ers the  cost  of  the  liquor  plus  a  profit 
of  not  more  than  ten  per  cent.  This 
means  a  heavy  direct  charge  upon  the 
national  purse  for  the  purchase  of  the 
bonded  liquor  and  the  loss  of  much  ex- 
cise revenue  which  was  counted  upon  to 
help  finance  the  war.  Russia,  however, 
made  an  even  greater  relative  sacrifice 
in  giving  up  the  vodka  revenues  at  the 
opening  of  the  Great  War,  considering, 
as  does  Congress,  that  the  economic 
condition  of  the  people  bore  as  direct 
a  relation  to  military  efficiency  as  the 
fiscal  condition  of  the  Government.  The 
liquor  purchased  by  the  Government 
will  be  redistilled  to  make  alcohol  for 
military  purposes. 
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I'ease  in  Newark  Evening  News 


Darling  in  New  York  Tribune  Harding  in  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 

RUSSIA— THE   BEAR   THAT  WALKS   LIKE   THE   MAN   WHO   CAME  BACK 


T-.       •      -c     ^  ~j  The  puppet  Manchu 

Empire  Restored  ,-,       *  *^        u 

*.  Emperor       Hsuan- 

m  China  Tung  is  restored  to 

the  dragon  throne  by  the  intervention 
of  General  Chang-Hsun,  an  able  mili- 
tary governor  and  reactionary  politi- 
cian. Since  this  Chinese  king-maker  had 
command  of  the  strongest  army  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Pekin,  President  Li 
Yuan-Hung's  Government  collapsed  al- 
most instantly.  The  President  made  no 
attempt  at  resistance,  surrendered  his 
office  quietly  and  was  rewarded  with 
the  title  of  Duke  of  the  First  Class, 
altho  one  report  declares  that  he  was 
killed,  another  that  he  was  imprisoned, 
and  a  third  that  he  found  refuge  in  the 
Japanese  legation.  China  has  reverted 
to  monarchy  twice  since  the  republican 
revolution,  once  under  Emperor  Yuan 
Shih-Kai  and  now  once  more  under  the 
restored  Manchu  dynasty. 

General  Chang-Hsun  was  designated 
Grand  Secretary  of  the  Empire  by  Em- 
peror Hsuan-Tung  and  he  will  be  the 
real  ruler  of  China  as  long  as  his  army 
remains  the  chief  reliance  of  the  new 
Government.  A  proclamation  by  the  im- 
perialists announces  the  policies  of  the 
incoming  administration.  The  form  of 
government  will  be  a  constitutional 
monarchy  under  the  Manchu  dynasty 
and  the  legal  code  of  the  republic  will 
be  abolished  in  favor  of  the  old  laws. 
Several  concessions  are  made  to  public 
opinion.  The  expenses  of  the  royal 
household  will  be  kept  down  to  the  size 
of  the  civil  list  under  the  republic,  va- 
rious petty  taxes  are  abolished,  Man- 
chus  and  Chinese  are  to  have  equal 
rights  in  all  respects  and  even  be  al- 
lowed to  intermarry,  Manchu  princes 
will  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  in  pol- 
itics, political  offenders  are  pardoned 
and  no  one  will  be  forced  to  wear  the 
queue  unless  he  chooses  to  do  so.  All 
treaties  and  contracts  now  in  existence 
with  foreign  nations  will  remain  in 
force. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
new  Government  is  more  soundly  estab- 
lished than  any  of  its  predecessors.  Al- 
ready the  southern  provinces  of  China, 
where  republican  sentiment  is  very 
strong,     are     in     full     revolt     and     a 


prolonged  and  bloody  civil  war  ap- 
pears to  be  inevitable.  One  of  the  forces 
which  overthrew  the  deposed  president 
was  popular  resentment  at  his  refusal 
to  permit  China  to  join  the  Entente  Al- 
lies in  making  war  on  Germany,  and 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
imperialist  seizure  of  the  central  Gov- 
ernment is  a  victory  for  the  war  party 
or  not.  Japan  and  the  other  Entente 
Allies  are  thus  far  strictly  neutral  as 
regards  the  internal  situation  in  China, 
but  they  may  be  forced  to  intervene  on 
behalf  of  the  safety  of  their  own  citi- 
zens resident  in  the  country  if  the  im- 
pending civil  war  is  very  destructive. 

The  Capture     Begmnmg  w^*1  the  first 

.  -^     .  day  of  July  the  Russian 

of  Komuchy     army  in  Galida  attacked 

the  German  and  Austrian  lines  along  a 
front  of  more  than  eighteen  miles. 
This  movement  appears  not  to  have 
been  generally  anticipated  either  by 
Russia's  allies  or  by  her  enemies,  altho 
War  Minister  Kerensky  had  announced 
several  weeks  earlier  that  Russia  would 
resume  the  offensive  early  in  July.  The 
first  day's  attack  resulted  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  fortified  village  of  Koniuchy 
and  of  more  than  10,000  prisoners  of 
war.  The  head  of  the  Russian  advance 
was  formed  of  "regiments  of  death" 
who  were  informed  before  the  attack 
that  they  could  not  expect  to  return 
alive. 

After  the  taking  of  Koniuchy,  the 
Russians  concentrated  their  efforts  on 
the  more  important  and  difficult  ob- 
jective of  Brzezany.  This  city  was  ob- 
stinately defended  and  a  number  of 
massed  infantry  attacks  broke  up 
under  the  German  fire.  The  Russians, 
however,  extended  their  offensive  on  a 
continuously  wider  front  and  every 
day  added  to  the  number  of  prisoners 
taken  in  the  hostile  trenches.  A  Ger- 
man counter  attack  on  July  5  resulted 
in  the  recapture  of  some  shell  craters 
which  the  Russians  had  occupied.  An 
encouraging  feature  of  the  Galician 
campaign  is  that  the  Russians  are  far 
more  nearly  equal  to  their  foes,  in  ar- 
tillery and  ammunition  supply  than  at 
any  previous  time  during  the  war. 


Kerensky  Dominates        The      ^f™81 
~       .      _.        .  truce    between 

Russian  Situation  th  e     Rusgian 

revolutionary  government  and  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  is  at  an  end.  Not  since  the 
close  of  last  year's  offensive  in  Galicia 
has  the  Russian  army  been  an  aggres- 
sive factor  in  the  war.  The  attempt  to 
send  aid  to  Rumania  failed  because  of 
the  scandalous  inefficiency  of  the  Rus- 
sian civil  officials,  the  coming  of  winter 
and  the  breakdown  of  the  inadequate 
railroad  facilities  of  the  country  halt- 
ed the  advance  toward  Lemberg,  the 
revolution  suspended  all  military  op- 
erations and  since  the  establishment  of 
the  provisional  government  the  Russian 
army  has  been  hampered  by  the  in- 
trigues of  German  agents  and  the  dis- 
loyalty of  pacifist  extremists.  The  re- 
newal of  the  offensive  in  Galicia  is 
proof  that  the  leaders  of  the  republic 
can  count  upon  the  loyalty  of  the  army. 
The  Congress  of  Workmen's  and  Sol- 
diers' Delegates,  suspected  of  a  desire 
to  arrange  an  immediate  peace,  voted 
to  send  greetings  to  the  army  and  urge 
it  to  continue  its  efforts.  The  Congress 
of  Cossacks  has  offered  its  support  to 
the  Russian  ministry  and  condemned 
the  attempt  to  establish  a  Republic  of 
the  Ukraine. 

This  rehabilitation  of  Russia  has 
been  largely  the  work  of  one  man, 
Alexander  Kerensky,  the  Minister  of 
War.  By  appeals  to  the  riotous  civilians 
in  the  big  cities  and  to  the  discontented 
and  bewildered  troops  at  the  front  he 
has  attained  his  aim  of  blending  the 
revolutionary  impulse  with  patriotic 
enthusiasm  and  spreading  his  convic- 
tion that  victory  was  the  only  road  to 
liberty.  Almost  alone  among  Russian 
statesmen  he  has  the  full  confidence  of 
the  Socialistic  Congress  of  Workmen's 
and  Soldiers'  Delegates  and  of  the  con- 
servatively Republican  Duma.  Not  con- 
tent with  harmonizing  the  internal 
troubles  of  Russia,  Minister  Kerensky 
insisted  on  leading  in  person  an  attack 
on  the  hostile  trenches  during  the  ad- 
vance in   Galicia. 

The  mining  commission  of  the  Rus- 
sian Ministry  of  Trade  has  decided  to 
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international  Film 

A  MONSTER  OF  THE  DEEP 
If  you're  one  of  the  average  folks  to  whom  "all 
battleships  look  alike,"  you'll  be  a  bit  puzzled 
by  this  photograph  of  the  newest  United  States 
superdreadnought,  the  "Idaho,"  which  has  just 
been  launched  at  Camden,  New  Jersey.  The 
photographer  stood  almost  under  the  bow  and 
snapped  the  ship  head  on  before  it  slid  into  the 
water 

transfer  to  American  management  a 
large  number  of  the  coal  and  metal 
mines  of  Russia.  The  coal  and  petro- 
leum deposits  of  the  Russian  half  of 
the  island  of  Sakhalien,  which  is  di- 
vided between  Russia  and  Japan,  are 
among  the  properties  which  it  is,  pro- 
posed to  turn  over  to  American  de- 
velopment. To  relieve  the  Russian 
transportation  difficulty  Chairman  Ste- 
vens of  the  American  Railroad  Com- 
mission suggests  the  extension  of 
American  credit  to  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment to  the  amount  of  $375,- 
000,000. 

rs  m-  *.  t>-  Not  until  every  Ameri- 
Our  First  Big  ,,.  .J.,       ^ 

^T       ,  __.         to  can  soldier  of  the  Per- 

Naval  Victory  sning      expeditionary 

force  had  been  safely  landed  at  "a 
French  port"  did  Rear  Admiral  Gleaves 
of  the  convoy  squadron  make  public 
the  news  of  unsuccessful  attacks  upon 
the  American  transports  by  German 
submarines. 

The  first  attack  took  place  on  the 
night  of  June  22.  The  disquieting 
feature  of  this  incident  was  that  it 
makes  practically  certain  the  possession 
by  the  German  Government  of  sources 
of  information  closed  even  to  the  Amer- 
ican press.  The  attack  was  made  in 
force  so  far  from  the  French  coast  that 
the  submarines  could  not  have  been 
merely  a  part  of  the  German  war  zone 
blockade,  but  must  have  known  with 
great  accuracy  the  exact  course  to  be 
taken  by  the  Americans.  At  least  five 


torpedoes  were  launched,  but  none  of 
them  struck  their  mark. 

A  few  days  later,  after  the  trans- 
ports had  joined  their  convoy  of  de- 
stroyers, the  Germans  again  attacked 
one  of  the  American  contingents.  The 
submarines  came  from  the  second  bat- 
tle with  even  less  credit  than  from  the 
first.  They  not  only  failed  to  strike  any 
of  our  ships,  but  lost  at  least  one  of 
their  own  vessels  in  the  attack.  After 
this  last  attempt  to  intercept  the  over- 
seas expedition  the  transports  contin- 
ued on  their  voyage  undisturbed  under 
the  double  escort  of  American  destroy- 
ers and   French  warships. 

To  make  certain  that  there  will  be 
no  future  "leak"  of  secret  information 
regarding  the  landing  of  American 
troops  the  Secretary  of  War  estab- 
lished a  temporary  censorship  of  press 
dispatches  without  waiting  for  author- 
ization from  Congress.  When  General 
Pershing's  field  headquarters  are  fully 
established  dispatches  bearing  on  the 
movements  of  American  troops  will  be 
censored  there  instead  of  in  Washing- 
ton. 


Germany's  Submarine 


The    failure    of 


the       German 
Disappointment  submarine  navy 

to  embarrass  the  transportation  of 
American  troops  across  the  Atlantic  is 
but  one  chapter  in  a  history  of  disap- 
pointment. The  first  of  July  was  the 
date  fixed  by  Albert  Ballin,  the  Ger- 
man shipping  magnate,  for  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  by  means  of  ruthless 
warfare  on  the  merchant  marine  of  the 
Entente  Allies.  As  an  offset  to  the  fail- 
ure of  this  rash  prophecy,  the  German 
Admiralty  has  recently  published  cal- 
culations to  the  effect  that  of  ten  mil- 
lion tons  of  shipping  available  for  Brit- 
ish use  more  than  half  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  first  of  June  and  from 
eight  hundred  thousand  to  a  million 
more  tons  were  being  eliminated  each 
month.  Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg 
confidently  asserts  that  if  the  armies 
of  the  Central  Powers  can  even  hold 
their  own  the  German  submarines  will 
win  the  war. 

The  weekly  report  of  shipping  losses 
issued  by  the  British  Government  shows 
that  fifteen  ships  of  over  1600  tons 
were  sunk  and  five  ships  of  smaller 
tonnage.  Sixteen  vessels  were  unsuc- 
cessfully attacked.  During  the  same 
period  arrivals  at  British  ports  were 
2745  and  sailings  2846.  No  week  since 
that  ending  June  3  has  shown  so  few 
losses  and  only  twice  since  February 
have  fewer  large  ships  been  destroyed. 
The  French  Government  has  announced 
the  loss  of  fourteen  merchant  ships 
during  the  month  of  June  and  the  es- 
cape of  twenty  others  which  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Germans.  During  the 
same  period  the  French  patrol  vessels 
fought  thirty-one  engagements  with 
enemy  submarines  and  French  sea- 
planes made  eight  attacks  on  them. 
What  measure  of  success  was  attained 
in  these  contests  is  unknown.  An  Amer- 
ican transport  joined  the  Portuguese 
shore  batteries  in  repelling  the  attack 
of  a  German  submarine  on  the  port  of 
Ponta   Delgada  in  the  Azores. 


t^..  The    movement    for    po- 

Discontent        ....     ,       -  ..,  .     f, 

.     r  htical  reform  within  the 

y  German  Empire  which 
followed  the  outbreak  of  the  Russian 
revolution  has  been  renewed  with  in- 
creased vigor  and  has  won  new  and 
influential  adherents.  Ten  distinguished 
German  scholars  and  officials,  most  of 
them  rigid  conservatives,  joined  in  a 
declaration  for  an  absolutely  demo- 
cratic franchise  for  the  Prussian  Diet. 
Almost  without  exception  the  newspa- 
pers of  the  Empire  acclaimed  this 
appeal  and  urged  the  Government  to 
take  immediate  action,  and  the  Social- 
ists favor  action  by  the  Reichstag  to 
override  the  constitution  of  Prussia 
unless  the  Prussian  Diet  will  consent 
to  reform  itself.  Chancellor  von  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg  has  already  agreed  to 
give  consideration  to  the  demand  for 
a  redistribution  of  seats  in  the  Reichs- 
tag which  would  conform  more  closely 
to  the  present  distribution  of  popula- 
tion. This,  however,  would  not  affect 
the  unsatisfactory  constitutional  sys- 
tems of  Prussia  and  the  other  indi- 
vidual states  of  the  Empire.  Theodor 
Wolff  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  and 
Georg  Bernhard  of  the  Vossische  Zei- 
tung  have  denounced  the  German  Gov- 
ernment for  forcing  the  United  States 
to  enter  the  war,  and  declared  that  the 
misconduct  of  foreign  affairs  by  the 
German  diplomatic  service  showed  the 
necessity  for  drastic  reforms.  It  is  not 
surprising  of  course  that  the  German 
press  should  feel  this  way,  but  it  is 
perhaps  significant  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  tolerate  such  criticism. 
Maximilian  Harden's  paper,  Die  Zu- 
kunft,  overstepped  the  limit  of  toler- 
ance and  has  been  supprest. 

The  storm  center  of  the  German 
Empire  appears  to  be  the  Kingdom  of 
Saxony.  The  Saxon  Diet  passed  a  reso- 
lution, offered  by  a  Socialist,  requiring 
the  Government  of  Saxony  to  support 
reform  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  The 
Premier,  Count  Vitzthun,  defied  the 
Diet  and  refused  to  pledge  himself  to 
any  program  of  imperial  reform, 
whereupon  the  vice-president  of  the 
Lower  House  warned  him  that  loyalty 
to  the  king  was  disappearing  in  Sax- 
ony and  that  reform  would  come  if  not 
from  the  Crown,  then  from  the  mob. 

,,,       .  The  big  drive  for  army  re- 

,      F  cruits  which  aimed  to  raise 

^  70,000  men  in  one  week 
proved  to  be  a  disappointment,  enlist- 
ments not  greatly  exceeding  a  thousand 
a  day.  Even  the  patriotic  sentiment 
appropriate  to  Independence  Day  did 
not  increase  the  number  of  volunteers 
daily  enlisting  in  the  regular  army.  By 
that  time  twelve  states  had  completed 
their  assigned  quota:  California,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Utah  and  Wyoming.  The  total 
number  of  men  obtained  for  the  regular 
army  since  April  first  was  137,018,  or 
46,880  less  than  the  authorized  war 
strength  of  the  army.  At  the  present 
rate  of  enlistment  the  regular  army 
may  not  be  completed  until  the  drafted 
men  are  called  to  the  colors. 
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Plans  for  the  draft  are  rapidly  be- 
ing completed.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  select  at  random  certain  num- 
bers which  correspond  to  the  names  of 
registered  men  and  then  the  news  will 
be  given  to  the  local  boards.  Many  of 
the  local  boards  have  already  been  se- 
lected and  the  names  of  their  members 
published  in  the  daily  papers.  The 
chief  function  of  these  boards  will  be 
to  pass  upon  claims  for  exemption,  al- 
tho  in  some  cases  appeal  will  be  per- 
mitted from  the  decision  of  the  local 
board  to  a  higher  authority.  President 
Wilson  in  the  public  instructions  which 
he  issued  to  the  boards  admonished 
them  that  '"they  are  called  upon  to  ad- 
judicate the  most  sacred  rights  of  the 
individual  and  to  preserve  untarnished 
the  honor  of  the  nation."  Porto  Rico 
heid  its  registration  day  on  July  fifth, 
a  month  later  than  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Altho  several  hundred  persons  the 
country  over  have  been  arrested  and 
sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprison- 
ment for  refusal  to  register,  there  has 
been  no  violent  opposition  to  the  law. 
la  Boston  a  Socialist  anti-draft  demon- 
stration was  broken  up  by  irritated  sol- 
diers and  civilian  spectators  on  July 
first,  but  few  persons  were  injured,  and 
Governor  McCall  expressed  his  regret 
at  the  incident  on  behalf  of  the  army 
and  the  state.  In  New  York  there  is 
much  interest  in  the  trial  of  the  anar- 
chists, Alexander  Berkman  and  Emma 
Goldman,  who  are  charged  with  con- 
spiracy against  the  conscription  law. 

t    u  j  ^1.     As  copper  is  one  of  the 

Labor  and  the         ,    ,  ,•   ,  ,  , 

_,  ...  metals  essential  to  mod- 

Copper  Mines  ern  warfare>  particular 

interest  attaches  to  the  present  labor 
troubles  in  the  copper  mines  of  the 
western  states.  The  mines  near  Butte, 
Montana,  have  been  almost  completely 
tied  up  by  the  strike  of  the  Metal  Mine. 
Workers'  Union,  which  is  affiliated  with 
the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World, 
and  the  sympathetic  strike  of  many  of 
the  "regular"  unionists.  By  the  end  of 
June  nearly  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
workers  were  on  strike  and  all  attempts 
at  conciliation  had  failed.  The  Metal 
Mine  Workers'  Union  replied  to  the  re- 
proach that  it  was  unpatriotic  to  take 
advantage  of  the  nation's  necessity  by 
adopting  resolutions  calling  upon  the 
Government  to  assume  the  management 
of  every  mine  in  the  Butte  district. 

In  Arizona  the  labor  troubles  have 
assumed  an  even  graver  form.  All  of 
the  copper  mines  in  the  Globe-Miami 
district,  where  seven  thousand  men  are 
usually  employed,  have  suspended  op- 
erations. The  Metal  Mine  Workers  es- 
tablished a  ring  of  pickets  about  the 
mines  to  prevent  any  other  miners  from 
approaching  them.  The  sheriff  at  Globe, 
Arizona,  maintained  order  by  swearing 
into  service  a  large  number  of  deputies, 
but  as  this  force  was  not  enough  to 
open  the  mines  or  to  secure  the  com- 
munity against  possible  future  disor- 
der, Governor  Campbell  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  necessary  to 
send  a  request  for  federal  troops.  The 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  arc 
reported  ready  to  support  their  branch 


organization  by  extending  all  possible 
assistance,  even  to  a  general  strike. 
Between  thirty  and  forty  per  cent  of 
the  copper  mines  of  the  whole  nation 
are  now  inactive  on  account  of  the 
strikes. 


Stock  Market 
Prices 


For  several  days  fol- 
lowing Friday,  June 
29,  the  movement  of 
prices  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change was  affected  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  decision  in  re- 
sponse to  the  application  of  the  rail- 
road companies  for  permission  to  in- 
crease their  freight  rates  by  15  per 
cent.  Railroad  shares  had  been  firmly 
held  and  had  shown  some  strength, 
owing  to  an  expectation  that  the  de- 
cision would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
companies,  as  their  plea  had  been  based 
mainly  upon  the  greatly  increased  cost 
of  all  their  materials  and  an  addition 
to  labor  cost  which  the  Government 
had  caused  or  approved.  The  character 
of  the  decision  was  not  known  until 
the  morning  of  the  30th.  Railroad 
shares  showed  a  loss  of  1  or  2  points 
at  the  opening  that  day,  but  recovery 
followed,  and  net  changes  at  the  close 
were  small.  The  Commission's  conces- 
sions and  promise  of  a  review  if 
the  situation  a  few  months  hence 
should  call  for  such  action  had  some 
weight,   altho   one  or  two  railroad   of- 


ficers were  predicting  receiverships. 
The  advance  granted  to  Eastern  roads 
was  estimated  to  be  about  8  per  cent. 
The  full  effect  upon  share  prices  was 
to  be  seen  at  a  later  date.  Industrials 
advanced,  and  the  motor  stocks  were 
unexpectedly  strong.  On  Monday,  the 
2d,  railroad  shares  sharply  declined, 
and  other  stocks  went  down  with  them. 
St.  Paul's  net  loss  was  5  points,  and 
its  price  was  the  lowest  recorded  in 
many  years.  The  interest  rate  on  call 
loans  was  favorable,  having  fallen  to 
3  or  4  per  cent  from  6.  One-fifth  of 
the  transactions  were  in  Steel  stock, 
with  prices  1  V2  points  lower  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  No  attention  was  paid  to 
good  news  from  Russia.  There  was  re- 
covery on  the  3d,  due  partly  to  pur- 
chases by  those  who  had  sold  for  a 
decline  and  who  desired  to  close  their 
contracts  before  the  holiday.  Railroad 
stocks  advanced  a  little.  Those  of  two 
prominent  motor  companies  were  very 
weak. 

After  the  holiday,  on  the  5th,  the 
downward  tendency  was  shown  again 
by  a  general  decline  of  prices.  The 
greatest  railroad  loss  was  3  points  for 
St.  Paul.  What  are  called  war  order 
stocks  were  lower  by  3  or  4  points. 
The  price  of  Steel  Corporation  was  re- 
duced by  2%.  Among  the  motor  com- 
panies, Studebaker's  loss  was  6,  and 
Chandler's   3%.    Those  who  saw  sales 


THE   MEN    IN   CHARGE   OF   ALL   OCR  RED   CROSS   WORK 
Henry    I'.    Davison     (at    the   lift)     w.ls    recently    appointed   by    President    Wilson    as    chairman    of    the 
Red   Cross    War   Council   in    this   country.    The  successful    Red   Cross   campaign)    for   a   hundred    million 

dollars  was  earned  thru  under  his  direction.  Standing  with  him  is  Major  Grayaon   If.   I'.   Murphy, 

now    with    General     Pershing    and    in    charge    of    the    Red    Cro  ^    activities    in    Franc. 
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of  Studebaker  at  54  V*  remembered 
that  the  price  had  been  85  a  week  or 
two  earlier,  and  110  in  January,  while 
Chandler,  which  fell  to  67,  was  104  in 
March.  There  was  no  more  talk  about 
great  profits  to  be  gained  by  making 
airplanes  for  the  Government,  but 
much  was  said  concerning  high  cost  of 
material,  new  taxes,  and  a  poor  mar- 
ket for  cars.  The  Russian  army's  work 
favorably  affected  the  price  of  Rus- 
sia's bonds,  the  6V&  per  cent  issue  gain- 
ing 3  points,  while  5  points  were  added 
to  the  price  of  those  whose  rate  is  5  % . 
Pending  legislation  for  taxes  on  excess 
profits  has  tended  to  depress  many  se- 
curities. 

™,      ,,     .         There  has  been  but  little 

The  Gram         ,  ,,  . 

,,  change    in    the    prices    of 

upp  y  wheat.  Those  reported 
from  the  Chicago  market  are  nominal; 
at  least  50  cents  a  bushel  must  be  added 
when  the  grain  is  bought  for  immedi- 
ate shipment.  The  latest  trustworthy 
unofficial  estimates  point  to  a  crop  of 
676,000,000  bushels,  or  20,000,000  more 
than  was  foreseen  by  the  Government. 
Bur  this  will  be  a  small  yield,  and  only 
by  Government  control — which  appears 
to  be  assured — and  a  reduction  of  the 
quantity  ordinarily  consumed  at  home 
can  the  surplus  needed  by  our  allies  in 
Europe    be    obtained. 

Our  exports  have  been  growing.  Ship- 
ments from  Canada  and  the  United 
States  were  nearly  8,500,000  a  week  in 
June,  altho  the  weekly  rate  in  the  first 
half  of  May  had  been  only  4,500,000.  It 
is  noticeable  that  weekly  exports  of  oats 
have  recently  been  multiplied  by  three. 
The  increases  have  been  due  mainly  to 
purchases  made  by  Holland  and  other 
European  neutral  countries  which  fear 
that  exports  to  them  will  soon  be  for- 
bidden because  they  have  been,  and 
some  of  them  still  are,  selling  food  to 
Germany,  whose  crops  this  year  will 
be  very  much  below  the  average.   The 


price  of  corn  at  Chicago  is  about  $1.62 
a  bushel,  as  the  quantity  available  in 
the  markets  is  very  small.  This  year's 
acreage  exceeds  that  of  last  year  by  10 
or  12  per  cent. 


Loans  to 
Allies 


Loans  from  our  Govern- 
ment to  its  war  allies  now 
amount  to  $1,008,000,000. 
Authority  for  the  use  of  $3,000,000  in 
this  way  was  given  in  the  Bond  Issue 
law,  and  in  a  little  more  than  two 
months  one-third  of  the  sum  has  been 
transferred.  Great  Britain  has  received 
$550,000,000,  France  $210,000,000, 
Italy  $100,000,000,  and  Russia  $100,- 
000,000.  Russia's  share  may  be  largely 
increased  if  the  Government  makes  a 
favorable  response  to  the  Stevens 
Railroad  Commission's  plea  for  the 
shipment  of  locomotives  and  cars.  Mr. 
Stevens'  urgent  message  from  Petro- 
grad  calls  for  so  much  railway  equip- 
ment of  this  kind  that  $375,000,000 
would  be  required  to  pay  for  it.  The 
loans,  $1,008,000,000,  made  since  the 
last  week  in  April,  may  be  compared 
with  $814,000,000  advanced  in  the 
year  1916  by  investors  here  to  Eng- 
land, France  and  Russia  on  the  secur- 
ity of  their  war  bonds. 

T,,     r,  ■  From  the  first  to  the 
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^        0  &  T  third  of  July  East  St. 

East  St.  Louis  LouiS;  Illinois,  was  in 

the  hands  of  a  mob  and  the  scene  of  a 
race  war  between  whites  and  blacks. 
By  the  time  the  authorities  of  the  city 
and  state  had  the  situation  once  more 
under  control  twenty-nine  persons,  of 
whom  twenty-five  were  negroes,  had 
been  killed,  many  scores  were  seriously 
injured  and  more  than  three  hundred 
houses  burned  to  the  ground.  The  fight- 
ing began  with  an  attack  by  a  mob  of 
armed  negroes  upon  an  automobile 
containing  several  policemen.  In  retal- 
iation the  white  men  of  the  city  slums 
resolved  to  wipe  out  the  negro  quarter. 


After  a  number  of  buildings  had  been 
fired  the  mob  shot  down  the  black  men  '?■ 
who  tried  to  escape  from  the  flames. 
Women  as  well  as  men  attacked  the  ' 
street  cars  and  dragged  negroes  from 
them  to  be  beaten  or  killed  in  the 
streets.  Many  instances  were  reported 
of  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  refugees 
by  individuals  who  hung  about  the  out- 
skirts of  the  crowd  or  even  kept  aloof 
from  the  rioting  altogether. 

The  massacre  in  East  St.  Louis  was 
but  the  last  and  greatest  of  a  long 
string  of  riots  and  disorders  which 
have  marked  the  relations  between  the 
two  races  for  several  months.  In  origin 
these  troubles  were  due  more  to  eco- 
nomic jealousy  than  to  race  hatred. 
The  high  wages  in  northern  towns,  due 
to  war  conditions,  have  drawn  several 
hundred  thousand  negroes  from  the 
southern  plantations  to  improve  their 
fortunes  by  migration.  East  St.  Louis 
received  more  than  its  share  of  the  new 
supply  of  cheap  labor.  Labor  union  agi- 
tators spread  the  report,  which  was 
eagerly  believed,  that  the  manufactur- 
ers intended  to  displace  white  men  by 
southern  negroes  who  would  work  fol- 
lower wages  and  put  up  with  less  fa- 
vorable conditions  and  to  attain  that 
end  had  sent  agents  into  the  South  to 
persuade  the  negroes  to  come  to  East 
St.  Louis.  Almost  as  much  resentment 
would  have  been  shown  under  these 
circumstances  if  the  immigrant  labor- 
ers had  been  Chinese,  European  aliens 
or  even  native  American  "scabs."  The 
evident  intent  of  the  mob  was  to  estab- 
lish a  reign  of  terror  which  would 
frighten  away  the  negroes  who  had 
come  in  search  of  work  and  prevent 
others  from  coming  in  their  place.  It 
is  still  a  mystery  why  such  an  outburst 
of  lawlessness  was  permitted  to  gather 
head  in  view  of  the  many  warnings  of 
trouble  which  the  authorities  had  re- 
ceived from  previous  troubles  of  the 
same  character,  tho  on  a  smaller  scale. 
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THE  EAST  ST.  LOUIS  REIGN  OF  TERROR 

Twenty-five  negroes  were  killed  and  a  larpre  section   of  the  black   quarters  wiped  out  by  fire  in  the  three  days'  massacre  of  East  St.  Louis.  The  chief 

incentive  seems   to   have  been   labor  rivalry   rather  than   race   hatred 
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URGED  by  the  Negro's  "best 
friends"  in  the  South,  Ameri- 
cans continually  assume  that  he 
is  exceptional  and  does  not  re- 
spond to  the  ordinary  impulses  of 
human  nature  or  to  the  ordinary  laws 
of  economic  change.  If  he  is  enslaved, 
we  are  assured  that  he  likes  slavery 
and  is  fitted  for  nothing  else;  yet  his 
systematic  running  away  from  slavery 
and  attempted  revolts  precipitated  a 
Civil  War  in  which  200,000  black  men 
fought  for  freedom.  When  freedom  and 
education  were  offered  the  Negro  his 
neighbors  who  "knew  him  best"  as- 
sured us  that  he  could  never  become 
a  free  workingman  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  educate  him. 

When  the  Negro  became  a  free  work- 
er and  reduced  his  illiteracy  two-thirds 
we  were  assured  by  the  best  opinion 
of  the  South  that  the  "second  genera- 
tion" of  young  Negroes  were  naught 
but  criminal  spendthrifts  who  must  be 
curbed  by  peonage,  extraordinary  va- 
grancy laws,  a  rigid  caste  system,  and 
occasional  lynching.  When  a  remark- 
able accumulation  of  lands  and  prop- 
erty, and  the  rise  of  black  men  of 
ability  and  insight  proved  all  these 
dogmas  of  the  white  South  to  be  main- 
ly unproven  assumptions  born  of 
slavery   the   South    doggedly    answere  d 


by  a  series  of  disfranchising  and 
"Jim-Crow"  laws. 

Under,  such  circumstances  what 
would  one  expect  the  Negro  to  do? 
Leave  the  South  and  Southern  condi- 
tions? But  for  years  he  apparently  did 
not  leave  and  the  South  cried  trium- 
phantly: "He  loves  the  South!  He  does 
not  want  to  vote!  He  knows  that  he  is 
inferior!" 

Was  this  true?  Let  us  see. 

Slavery  meant  a  fixed  place  of  labor 
and  fixed  employers.  The  most  effective 
revolt  against  slavery  was  the  Under- 
ground Railroad  for  fugitives  organ- 
ized by  Negroes  and  whites  in  the 
fifties.  This  was  the  first  migration  of 
Negroes  and  it  added  considerable 
numbers  to  the  Northern  Negro  popu- 
lation. The  most  effective  result  of 
Emancipation  was  to  accelerate  this 
movement  suddenly  and  to  send  the 
freed  men  not  only  northward  but  to 
various  neighboring  states. 

In  1880,  sixteen  per  cent  of  the 
Negro  population,  that  is,  over  1,000,- 
000  persons,  were  living  in  states 
where  they  were  not  born ;  this  migrat- 
ing population  increased  100,000  be- 
tween 1880  and  1890.  Between  1890 
and  1900  it  increased  still  faster, 
reaching  in  the  latter  year  1,370,000. 
Between    1900   and    1910   it  increased 


240,000,  so  that  in  1910  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  our  colored  population  lived 
in  states  other  than  those  in  which 
they  were  born  than  ever  before.  This 
represents  a  large  migratory  move- 
ment, probably  larger  than  most  other 
groups  of  ten  million  in  the  world 
can  show. 

Why  did  these  people  move?  Despite 
all  efforts  to  becloud  the  issue  and  de- 
spite well-known  exceptions  the  griev- 
ances of  the  colored  population  in  the 
South  are  perfectly  clear  and  well- 
understood  by  them  and  by  their 
friends.  They  may  be  set  down  as 
follows: 

1.  Low  wages  and  mediaeval  work- 
ing conditions. 

2.  Insecurity  of  life  and  limb. 

3.  Insecurity  of  property. 

4.  Disfranchisement. 

5.  "Jim-Crow"  legislation  which 
means  persistent  public  insult  in  al- 
most every  walk   of   life. 

These  grievances  do  not  mean  that 
the  white  South  has  been  wholly  sta- 
tionary or  reactionary.  The  South  has 
moved  and  moved  tremendously  in  its 
attitude  toward  blacks  since  ISO:!. 
Slowly,  very  slowly,  but  surely  it  is 
coming  to  realize  that  lynching  is  a 
poor  investment  for  an  industrial 
community;  it  is  beginning  to  believe 
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that  intelligent  labor  is  better  than 
ignorant  peons;  it  knows  that  the 
methods  of  enforcing  "Jim-Crow" 
legislation  and  caste  customs  are  un- 
just, disgraceful  and  dangerous,  and  it 
sees  in  tne  near  luture  tne  ousting  of 
political  oligarchy  by  real  democracy 
from  which  it  sees  no  way  to  exclude, 
permanently,    Negroes   or   women. 

All  this  is  true  and  here  most  Amer- 
ican philosophers  seem  content  to  rest 
and  sing,  hut  the  truth  is  far  more 
complicated  than  this  indicates.  Fast 
as  the  white  South  has  moved,  the 
modern  world  and  the  Negro  have 
moved  faster.  The  white  South  with 
all  its  increasing  liberalism  has  not  be- 
gun to  keep  pace  with  the  advance  of 
modern  philanthropic  thought  or  with 
the  expanding  power  and  aspiration  of 
10,000,000  people  of  Negro  descent. 
The  South  still  remains,  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  land,  provincial, 
lawless,  and  oligarchic. 

Grant  all  that  may  be  claimed  as  to 
the  advancement  of  the  white  South,  it 
remains  true  that  no  modern  white 
laborer  would  for  a  moment  submit  to 
the  labor  conditions  under  which  the 
mass  of  Negroes  work  if  he  could  es- 
cape; no  modern  white  laborer  would 
submit  to  the  labor  conditions  under 
which  the  mass  of  Southern  white 
laborers  work  if  the  competition  of  the 
Negro's  low  wage  did  not  compel  him. 

What  is  the  result?  The  intelligent 
black  laborer  does  not  propose  to  sub- 
mit to  present  Southern  conditions  a 
moment  longer  than  he  must. 

Whither  can  he  escape? 

THERE  have  appeared  to  him  sev- 
eral   possibilities: 
1.    To    fight   his   way   up    in    the 
South. 

2.  To  go  to  the  free  land  in  the  West. 

3.  To  go  to  freer  conditions  in  the 
North. 

4.  To  emigrate  from  the  country. 
His  effort  to  fight  his  way  up  in  the 

South  rested  on  faith  that  the  spiritual 
and  social  development  of  the  white 
South  would  progress  so  fast  that  op- 
pression of  the  Negro  and  unbearable 
caste  insults  would  slowly,  perhaps, 
but  certainly  disappear.  In  this  thought 
he  has  been  grievously  disappointed. 
Disfranchisement  has  increased  rather 
than  decreased;  lynching  has  not  per- 
ceptibly lessened;  common  school  train- 
ing for  blacks  is  worse  today  than 
twenty  years  ago;  industrial  legisla- 
tion to  hamper  Negroes,  segregation 
ordinances,  and  discriminating  laws 
have  become  more   numerous. 

In  spite  of  this  there  has  arisen  a 
persistent  effort,  backed  by  unlimited 
Northern  money  and  influence,  and  ad- 
vocated by  certain  leading  Negroes, 
insisting  that  no  matter  how  shame- 
fully the  South  treats  the  Negro,  tho 
Negro  must  stay  there  and  that  his 
only  salvation  is  humble  submission. 

The  Negro  did  not  accept  this  philos- 
ophy. He  never  has  accepted  it  and 
he  never  will.  Quietly  and  persistently 
he  has  sought  to  escape  from  the 
slave-shadowed  South  and  he  is  still 
seeking. 


The  Negro's  effort  to  migrate  West 
began  in  the  celebrated  Kansas  "Exo- 
dus" in  1879  and  culminated  in  the 
Texas-Oklahoma  rush  in  1900-1910. 
Lack  of  capital  and  unfamiliar  crops 
kept  most  Negroes  out  of  Kansas  and 
the  North  while  savage  lynching  and 
unprecedented  "Jim-Crow"  legislation 
discouraged  them  in  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa. 

The  effort  of  Negroes  to  migrate  to 
Africa  and  elsewhere  is  one  of  the 
most  disreputable  chapters  of  American 
pseudo-philanthropy  and  need  not  take 
time  or  space  here.  This  left  the  North 
as  the  one  haven  of  refuge  and  into  tha 
North  the  Negro  has  gradually  filtered. 

BETWEEN  1860  and  1910  the 
Northern  Negro  population  in- 
creased from  350,000  to  1,075,000, 
indicating  a  migration  of  at  least  200,- 
000  persons  in  addition  to  the  natural 
increase.  This  is  a  considerable  migra- 
tion but  small  when  one  considers  all 
the  circumstances.  Why  did  not  the 
black  workingman  rush  North  faster? 
Three  factors  hindered: 

1.  European   immigration. 

2.  Northern  prejudice. 

3.  Fear  on  the  part  of  Northern 
Negroes. 

The  European  migration  was  the 
really  active  competitive  factor  and  it 
reached  over  900,000  a  year,  1900-1910, 
bringing  in  men  and  women  who  bid 
for  precisely  the  jobs  that  the  average 
Southern  Negro  wanted. 

Secondly,  the  Northern  racial  atti- 
tude was  sufficiently  uncertain  to  make 
the  Negro  immigrants  hesitate  and  this 
uncertainty  was  increased  by  a  per- 
sistent Southern  industrial  propaganda 
in  the  North  decrying  Negro  labor, 
and  in  the  South  by  alleging  that  the 
Negro  could  not  get  work  in  the  North. 
Northern  labor  unions  quickly  seized 
this  opportunity  to  close  their  doors  to 
Southern  competition  and  received  here 
public  sanction  which  they  could  not 
get  in  the  case  of  immigrants. 

Finally,  the  Northern  Negros  were 
bidding  for  higher  places  in  the  indus- 
trial machinery  and  gradually  getting 
them.  They  feared  that  wholesale 
Southern  migration  would  arouse  prej- 
udice and  dispossess  them. 

This  was  the  situation  when  a  for- 
eign immigration  of  over  one  million  a 
year  in  1914  suddenly  fell  to  300,000 
in  1916,  and  was  balanced  in  that 
year  by  at  least  150,000  persons  re- 
turning to  Europe.  A  sharp,  new  de- 
mand for  common  labor  arose  and 
railroads,  builders,  and  various  indus- 
tries turned  to  the  South. 

A  curious  industrial  war  ensued. 
Every  effort  was  made  by  the  South 
to  keep  knowledge  of  new  oportunities 
from  the  Negroes  and  to  prevent  them, 
even  by  force,  from  leaving;  wholesale 
arrests  were  made  and  "emigrant 
agents"  were  taxed  as  high  as  $2500 
for  the  right  to  operate.  Despite  this, 
great  corporations  like  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  imported  Negroes  by 
the  thousands  and  estimates  of  the 
total  migration  run  into  the  hundred 
thousands. 


What  does  this  portend  for  the 
future? 

The  present  movement  is  largely  ten- 
tative. Perhaps  100,000  permanent 
Negro  immigrants  have  located  in  the 
North  during  1916.  The  future  move- 
ment depends  on  the  European  war, 
the  industrial  acumen  of  Northern 
business  men,  and  the  organizing  abil- 
ity of  Negroes. 

We  often  preen  ourselves  on  the 
keenness  of  American  industrial  lead- 
ers and  our  industrial  history  proves 
that  in  many  cases  we  have  a  right  to 
do  this,  but  certainly  in  the  treatment 
of  Negro  labor  Americans  are  pecu- 
liarly obtuse.  They  have  today  at  hand 
not  simply  a  mass  of  good-natured  la- 
borers who,  because  of  the  past,  are 
unusually  appreciative  of  reasonably 
decent  laboring  conditions  and  fair 
wages,  but  they  also  have  a  growing 
class  of  young,  intelligent  colored  men 
and  women  capable  of  doing  excellent 
work  in  the  higher  walks  of  industry, 
capable  even  of  leading  American  in- 
dustry and  commerce  into  parts  of  the 
world  where  the  darker  races  abound 
and  where  these  same  races  are  in- 
creasingly resentful  of  their  treatment 
by  whites.  Instead  now  of  our  seeing 
an  intelligent  movement  in  America  to 
better  the  condition  of  Negro  labor, 
and  to  open  the  doors  of  opportunity 
to  its  higher  representatives  we  find 
the  country  largely  concerned  in  for- 
warding an  effort  to  make  migration 
from  the  South  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, and  industrial  welcome  in  the 
North  unlikely.  The  Negroes  are  in- 
vited to  remain  in  a  land  which  an- 
nually lynches  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred accused  colored  men  without  giv- 
ing them  even  a  semblance  of  a  trial 
and  which  allows  practically  no  colored 
man  to  have  a  voice  in  his  own  gov- 
ernment. 

Moreover,  when  the  Negro,  breaking 
away  from  tradition,  advice,  and  pres- 
sure, comes  to  the  North,  how  is  he 
welcomed?  Instead  of  always  finding 
work  under  modern  conditions  the  con- 
ditions are  too  often  lowered  to  "fit" 
him. 

THUS  we  come  back  to  our  first 
proposition.  The  Negro  problem 
consists  of  the  refusal  of  America 
to  learn  or  admit  that  the  same  laws 
of  social  development  hold  in  the  case 
of  black  as  of  white  workers,  and  this 
is  all  the  more  astonishing  since  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  these  workers 
whom  we  call  black  are  black  only  in 
the  sense  that  they  have  had  a  black 
grandfather. 

If  for  a  generation  after  the  present 
war  European  migration  is  restricted 
the  Negro  will  have  an  economic  op- 
portunity which  no  bourbonism  can 
wholly  close;  if  migration  is  increased 
by  the  European  catastrophe  then  the 
Negro  will  more  and  more  be  thrown 
back  on  the  peculiar  inner  economic 
cooperation  which  he  has  been  organ- 
ing  on  a  rapidly  growing  scale  for  years 
in  the  South  and  which  is  now  moving 
North.  But  that  is  another  story. 
New   York  City 
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"The  man  who  put  the  rush  in  Russia" — Alexander  Kerenshy,  the  War  Minister  u-ho  chcd.cd  the  rise  of  anarchy,  who  led 
the  troops  to  a  brilliant  victory,  and  who  gave  the  ivorld  its  first  real  assurance  (hut  the  Russian  republic  has  conn   to  stay 
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What  the  Allies  went  thru  on  the  Hindenburg  line.  Perhaps  if  you  recall  your  own  experiences   with  a  single  barbed 
wire    fence    and    use    enough    imagination    you'll    get    a   new   sidelight    on    one    of   the    difficulties   in   modern   fighting 
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And  here  are  the  eyes  of  the  army!  The  British  identification  marks  on  the  wings  of  this  scouting  plane  seem  to  be  staring 
straight  down  at  the  enemy  trenches.   This  photograph  was   taken  from   a  fighting  plane   several   thousand  feet  above 
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The  clearing  house  of  women's  war  work  in  this 
country  is  the  National  League  for  Woman's 
Service,  organized  in  Washington  last  January 
and  already  working  overtime  in  forty  or  more 
states.  In  New  York  City,  for  instance,  an  average 
of  a  thousand  women  a  week  are  registering  for 
classes  or  for  volunteer  service.  The  League  trains 
them  in  the  work  they  can  best  do  and  tells  them 
where  to  do  it.  Miss  Grace  Parker  {at  the  left) 
is  the  National  Commandant,  and  Miss  Maude 
Wetmore    (at  the  right)    the  National  Chairman 

©  Underwood  &  Underwood 


The  Motor  Corps,  trained  to  repair  engine  troubles  as  well  as  to  drive,  is  on  duty  day  and  night  for  emergency  sei 
and  the  Government  is  replacing  men  on  coast  duty  witli   the   graduates   of   this   class  for   women    wireless   operators 
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THE  SEVENTH  VIAL 


BY  WILLARD  WATTLES 


1 


These  are  the  days  when  men  draw  pens  for  swords 

Hurling   hysteric   bombs   of  epithets. 
And  girding  "on  the  glory  of  great  words. 

Storm  the  embarrassed  parapets. 
Words,  words. — "Democracy  !"  they  cry. 
Who  pass  their  neighbors  with  averted  eye. 

America,  my  country,  not  with  the  lesser  love 
Do  I,  thy  son  and  lover,  set  the  flame 

Cleansing  thy  shame. 
But  only  that  I  know  what  love  is  molded  of. 
That  here  for  us  in  these  United  States 

Where  still  the  dullard  prates 

Of  the  propitious  fates. 
I  >emocracy  as  yet  is  but  a  name ! 

A  name  for  demagogs  to  juggle  facilely, 
A  tinsel  ball  to  catch  the  crowd  and  mock  it 
While  deft  confederates  with  razor-edge  set  free 
The  staring  burgher's  plump  distended  pocket. 

The  trumpet  blows  to  war  and  youth  upstarts 

With  shaken  hearts, 
Stirring  to  all  old  splendors  of  the  past, 
Knowing  that  we  are  heritors  of  glory 
WLose  names  shall  stand  in  story  : 
The  die  for  us  irrevocably  is  cast. 

For  youth  has  never  shrunk  to  pay  the  price 
Of  the  recurrent  sacrifice. 

It  is  youth's   prerogative  to  do 

What  gray  age  tells  them  to, 

With  song  upon  our  lips 

Facing  the  last  eclipse ; 
Death  never  waits  to  summon  young  men  twice. 

Youth  is  ready  to  lay  down 
Strength  of  foot  and  body  brown. 
Glow  of  eye  and  red  of  lip. 
Supple  knee  and  clinging  hip. 
Sting  of  health  and   gracious  breath. 
All  to  weave  a  crown  for  Death. 
Youth  is  ready,  stripped  to  run 
That  immortal  Marathon. 

And  so  the  khaki  clothes  glad  limbs  once  more. 
The  rifle's  shouldered,  and  the  quick-step  starts. 
The  old  flag  billows,  deep  male  cannons  roar, 

And  honor  draws  our  hearts. 
To  die  for  one's  country,  that  is  bliss — 

But  what  of  this : 

Old  men  have  a  Mtter  tongue, 
"So  were  we  when  we  were  young; 
Now  that  we  have  wavering  knees. 
Blessing  fall  on  subtleties! 

"Youth  would  find  a  foe  to  fight 
When  his  heels  and  heart  are  light: 
Now  that  we  have  wavering  knees, 
Blessing  fall  on  subtleties!" 

Ah,  old  gray-beards,  howdy-do. 
Here's  a  subtlety  for  you : 

Out  of  the  crush  of  cities,  maddening  lights, 
Exotic  gardens  of  obscene  delights, 
The  turmoil  of  the  elevated  overhead, 
Faces  that  one  passes  set  and  dead, 
Men's  faces  with  slack  creases  at  the  lips, 
And  women  mostly  eyes  and  smell  and  hips ; 

There  burns  one  vision  of  a  summer  night, 
The  night  that  England  set  her  hand  to  war 
Remembering  her  Waterloo  and  Trafalgar, 
And  men  had  gathered  in  the  midnight  glare 
To  watch  the  bill-boards  posted  at  Times  Square. 
When  I  saw  the  German  waiter  who  had  lately  brought  my 

dinner 
Stand  beside  me  in  the  crowd  with  face  grown  sudden  thinner, 
And  hand  met  hand  but  with  a  manlier  grip 
Than  I  suspected  when  he  palmed  my  tip  : 

"You're  going?"  "Yes,  the  'Vaterland.' 
Six-  sails  on  Wednesday.  And  I'm  glad  to  go." 

"Auf  Wiedersehn — " 

He'll  not  come  back,  I  know, 
Yet  I  am  glad  I  knew  that  different  hand. 

Just  as  the  sense  of  all  it  meant  struck  home, 
The  broken  bodies  spumed  with  bloody  foam, 


The  tow  x.le-headed  boys  who  scarcely  knew 
One  of  life's  joys  before  death  thrust  them  thru, 
Staggering  women  learning  how  to  plow 
And  children  starving  for  milk  of  one  lean  cow, 
There  in  the  crowd  upon  the  unshamed  Square 
I  saw  two  men  and  a  woman  with  red  hair. 
Her  white  arms  gleaming,  with  dimples  in  the  bends 
Familiar  with  the  shoulders  of  her  friends ; 
Two  men,  one  woman,  but  they  scuffled  there, — 
Let  Europe  tumble,  ten  million  young  men  die, 
"Aw,  quit  your  kidding,  you're  the  lucky  guy, 
This  is  the  life" — it's  midnight  in  Times  Square ! 

Not  in    Manhattan   only 

But  in  lonely 
Forgotten  villages  upon  the  plains 
Men  still  are  forging  their  invisible  chains 

Out  of  misplaced  endeavor 
That  bind  them  to  hoar  Caucasus  forever. 

America  is  still  the  awkward  boy, 

Hobbledehoy, 
Knowing  no  joy  except  in  birds'  nests  or  the  mood's  employ. 
Stranger  to  heart-sweetening  laughter,. 
Tooting  horns  and  running  after 
Each  his  own  peculiar  grafter, 

Reckless  in  all  things,  trying  all  by  turns. 

Here  hits  the  saw-dust  trail,  there  a  negro  burns, 

Mortgages  his  home  to  buy  a  motor-car 

Still  hitching  wagons  to  a  darkened  star. 
With  something  still  of  the  strange  whim  of  boys. 
Thinking  that  man  most  great  who  makes  the  loudest  noise. 

And  yet  we  need  not  be  the  thing  we  are. 
There  is  a  greater  war, 

The  War  at  home! 
And  tho  we  go  abroad 
With  the  avenging  rod 
Calling  ourselves  from  God, 
Upholding  now  the  desperate  hands  of  France 

In  crater-scarred  advance. 
And  tho  to  Mother  England  now  we  swarm 

Under  her  wearying  arm, 
And  tho  to  Russia  we  in  faith  extend 

The  warm  hand  of  a  friend, 
Restore  to  Belgium  all  of  what  she  lost 

Haloed  in  holocaust, 
And  tho  we  win  and  break  the  brutal  Hun — 

Our  task  will  not  be  done, 
But  just  begun. 

There  is  a  War.  a  greater  War,  at  home. 
Not  whistled  by  shrill  fife, 
But  still  a  war  to  knife. 

For  more  than  life. 

America  lias  need,  oh.  pitiful,  utmost  need 
Of  the  old  breed  here  in  our  weakened  seed 

The    spawn    of    mighty    fathers,    Jeffersons    and    Lincolns, 
Washingtons, 

And  shrewd-eyed  "Richard"  with  his  almanac. 
We  have  lacked  something,  we  oblivious  sons, 

Something  we  must  win  back. 

A  few  there  are  by  some  direction  sent 
As  if  our  fathers  still  were  provident. 
And  gave  us  in  this  hour,  a  president. 

Thank  God.  thank  God  for  Wilson ! 
He  has  set 
His  hand   against  all  bluster  and  it  dies, — 

The  ancient  verities  are  with  us  yet. 

This  i>   the  hour  I  saw  the  angel  stand 
The  seventh  vial  in  his  hand. 

This  is  the  Armageddon  prophet-told 

When  seven  hills  give  up  the  dead  they  hold. 

When  shines  the  angel  in  the  bloody  sun 
And  in  the  darkness  Caesar  is  undone. 

This  is  tlic  .lay  the  flaming  planet  swings 
Back  to  the  sun  from  lonely  wanderings. 

And  this  the  revelation  shall  not  cease 

Till  ye  have  seen  the  perfect  Prince  of  Peace. 

So.  oh,  my  country,  follow,  follow  far; 
Tho  this  is  war.  there  is  another  War! 
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A  NEW  VOICE  FROM  THE  WEST 


BY  HARRY  KEMP 


ONE  of  the  most  significant  phe- 
nomena in  the  literature  of  the 
day  is  the  preoccupation  of  its 
novelists  and  poets  with  the 
life  and  character  of  Christ. 

Even  George  Moore,  that  exquisite 
artist  in  gossip  and  vulgarity,  whose 
spirit  is  so  alien  to  the  imaginative 
reaches  of  Christianity,  turns  to  a  New 
Testament  theme,  in  his  recent  work, 
"The  Brook  Kerith." 

And,  on  dipping  into  the  current  lit- 
erature of  the  day,  one  finds  that  even 
radical  magazines  like  The  Masses  are 
remarkably  theological  in  their  con- 
tent, so  much  so  that  future  students  of 
life  in  this  era  will  probably  tabulate 
them,  not  as  revolutionary  periodicals, 
but  as  the  special  organs  of  peculiar 
religious  sects  that  obtained  in  the 
twentieth  century. 

There  comes  out  of  Kansas  the  voice 
of  a  new  American  poet  whose  clearest 
and  most  inspired  note  is  the  proclaim- 
ing of  the  love  of  man  for  man,  as 
Christ  taught  it,  as  the  only  solution 
for  the  problems  of  present-day  life: 

"Who  art  thou.  Carpenter 

Of  the  bowed  head, 
And    what    buildest    thou?" 

"Heaven,"    he   said. 

Like  Vachell  Lindsay,  Willard  Wat- 
tles in  his  poetry  smacks  genuinely  of 
modern  America. 

Back  of  him  spread  the  wide,  blue 
spaces  of  Kansas  sky,  around  him  roll 
the  endless  acres  of  the  West — not  the 
vaudeville  West  of  swearing,  manly 
cowboys,  marauding  Indians,  and  herds 
of  stampeding  cattle — but  the  New 
West,  the  West  that  gives  votes  to  its 
women  as  a  matter  of  course,  sup- 
ports great  democratic  co-educational 
universities,  bringing  culture  to  the 
very  door  of  the  people,  while  back 
of  all  stands  a  pastoral  sense  of 
the  intimate  union  of  labor  and 
and  the  life  of  thought  and 
art,  '  a  simplicity  of  life 
consonant  with  rippling 
miles  of  wheat  and  whole 
counties  of  green-bannered 
corn. 

Willard  Wattles  is  a 
young  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas. 

With  the  exception  of  a 
few  years'  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish at  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  his 
life  has  been  spent  in  the 
West;  and  he  has  accepted 
the  color  of  his  country,  and 
the  vastness  and  simplicity 
of  it,  tho  much  study  and 
thought  •  have  made  his 
ideals  and  sympathies  uni- 
versal. 

I  think  that  a  poet  should 
begin  in  open  spaces. 

Being  born  and  brought 
up  in  Kansas  is  the  great- 
est possible  thing  that  can 
happen  to  an  American 
poet,    if    afterward    he    be- 


Mr.  Kemp  is  already  known  to  Inde- 
pendent readers  thru  his  own  verse 
-To  the  Kings,"  "The  Whips  of  Life," 
"Unnumbered  Worlds,"  '"The  Seekers 
After  God,"  and  others.  His  comments 
here  on  Willard  Wattles'  work  and 
personality  are  particularly  interesting 
in  view  of  the  long  friendship  between 
the  two  poets  when  they  were  both 
students     in    Kansas. — The     Editor. 


comes  a  mental  adventurer  in  the 
world  and  gets  the  visions  and  dreams 
that  made  Greece  and  Rome,  and  are 
making  the  world  of  today. 

And  wheat  fields,  and  wood  doves 
moaning  in  Osage  orange  trees  by  the 
straggling  lanes,  are  just  as  informa- 
tive and  inspiring  as  clipped  hedgerows 
and  nightingales  in  the  dusk.  The 
whippoorwill  singing  under  a  western 
moon  is  an  unforgettable  ecstasy. 

Neglect  no   small  beginnings, 
Despise  no  village  dearth, 

The  influence  of  Nazareth 
Went  out  to  all  the  earth. 

In  one  thing,  at  least,  there  is  a 
great  similarity  between  the  West  of 
our  day  and  the  Judea  of  the  time 
of  Christ.  There,  as  it  was  in  the 
Judea  of  that  time,  it  is  looked  upon 
as  better  to  be  earnest  even  to  fanati- 
cism than  superficially  clever,  to  be 
intense  even  to  narrowness  in  one's  de- 
sire for  political,  social,  and  spiritual 
righteousness,  rather  than  off-handed 
and  blase,  and  willing  to  call  apathy 
and  slackness  comprehension  and  tol- 
erance of  the  other  man's  point  of 
view. 

Wattles  is  a  poet  in  whom  this  re- 
ligious and  social  consciousness  is 
strongly   developed. 

A  man  who  has  plowed  fields,  who 
goes    out    and    works    on    farms    and 
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ranches  every  summer  getting  in  the 
harvests,  as  he  does,  cannot  help  but 
do  a  little  fundamental  social  and  re- 
ligious thinking,  and  to  such  a  man 
the  thought  of  Christ,  the  Christ  whom 
dogmas  have  belied,  the  great,  simple 
carpenter — the  thought  of  Him  must 
come  and  stay! 

And  to  read  the  New  Testament  in 
haymows  with  the  light  of  a  lantern, 
before  rolling  up  in  one's  blanket,  must 
bring  to  one  all  the  reality  and  poign- 
ancy of  the  parables  and  sayings  of 
Christ.  As  one  reads  the  olive  leaves 
must  again  glisten  like  bronze  in  the 
mid-day  sun,  and  the  lilies  grow  white 
and  splendid  without  taking  thought  for 
the  morrow,  the  fishers  cast  and  draw 
in  their  nets  with  play  of  practised 
arm  and  hand,  the  bleating  sheep  go 
on  before  the  shepherd  to  their  nightly 
fold. 

Then  one  will  see,  as  Wattles  does, 
the  Christ  who  lived  both  grandly  and 
simply,  who  lived  for  the  morrow  by 
wholesomely  living  for  the  day,  who 
loved  all  mankind,  who  taught  a  gen- 
erosity of  life  and  a  generosity  of 
spirit  such  as  to  put  philosophers  like 
Nietzsche  and  Schopenhauer  to  shame 
for  their  own  littleness. 

Just  to  dare  to  be 

One's  simple  self,  to  think,  to  love,  to  do, 

And  not  to  be  ashamed ;  to  live  one's  life 

Fearless  and  pure  and  strong,  true  to  one- 
self, 

Tho  the  false  world  were  full  of  lies  and 
hate. 

Where  blind  men  lead  each  other  thru  the 
dark, 

Too  weak  to  sin,  ashamed  of  what  is  good. 

Unable  to  do  evil,  thinking  it. 

The  New  Testament  belongs  to  the 
open  air,  to  the  outdoor  work  of  the 
world;  and  whoever  goes  about  the 
fields  and  the  herds,  or  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships,  should  bear  his  copy  with  him. 
There  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  enviroment  re- 
acts on  the  soul  as  well  as 
on  the  body,  and  that  the 
great  realities  of  life  and 
the  spirit  are,  in  a  measure 
shut  out  by  restricted  and 
hampered  horizons  and 
close-drawn  doors  and  win- 
dows. 

The  world  has  always  ex- 
pected that,  in  the  ripeness 
of  time,  great  things  would 
come  out  of  the  West — 
great  artists  and  great 
writers  and  great  leaders 
in  social  reform. 

And  it  must  be  so.  Hor- 
izons must  count  for  more 
than  huddled  roofs,  despite 
Genius  that  has  dwelt  in  at- 
tics and  had  visions  in  cities. 
— and  vistas  of  hills  and 
plains  surely  go  deeper  into 
the  imagination  and  soul 
than  cramped  ami  twisted 
streets  noisy  with  traffic. 
New  York  City 
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WAITING  FOR  THE  DRAFT 


"THE  BACHELOR  'E  FIGHTS  FOR  ONE 
AS   JOYFUL  AS   CAN   BE  ; 


BUT  THE  MARRIED  MAN  DON  T  CALL  IT  FUN, 
BECAUSE   'E   FIGHTS   FOR  THREE." 


THE  barber  shop  and  the  long  line 
of  waiting  men  were  sufficiently 
familiar.  I  had  seen  the  same  men 
waiting  with  the  same  patience 
on  the  days  of  election,  registration  and 
the  primary,  or  even  on  an  ordinary 
rush  day  in  the  shop.  To  answer  all  the 
questions  on  the  enrollment  blank  took 
longer,  however,  than  to  vote  a  blanket 
ballot  or  to  get  a  close  shave,  and  the 
line  of  waiting  men  lengthened  while 
we  waited  until  it  extended  past  the 
policeman  and  the  Man  in  Khaki  who 
guarded  the  door.  A  crowd  of  Ameri- 
can young  men  always  expresses  its 
impatience  in  jests.  Whenever  any  one 
claimed  exemption,  or  got  tangled  in 
his  answers,  or  gave  an  address  from 
another  registration  precinct,  some  one 
would  make  a  humorous  remark  which 
rippled  down  the  line.  The  air  was  so 
hot  and  still,  that  at  last,  in  response 
to  repeated  hints  from  the  crowd,  the 
barber  turned  on  an  inadequate  elec- 
tric fan.  "Here  comes  the  draft!"  we 
shouted.  Finally  we  managed  to  escape 
from  the  crowded  shop  and  the  visibly 
worried  barber  (I  think  he  was  a  Ger- 
man), with  the  little  blue  cards  which 
proved  our  right  to  walk  the  city  streets 
without  being  locked  up.  If  any  of  us 
were  particularly  enthusiastic,  deprest 
or  anxious  over  the  registration  we  con- 
cealed the  fact  behind  that  emotionless 
mask  that  covers  the  face  of  every 
New  Yorker. 

My  own  chief  feeling  was  one  of  re- 
lief.  I   was   glad   to  have  the   Govern- 


HURRY    UP! 
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ment  take  the  decision  from  my  uncer- 
tain hands  and  tell  me  in  plain,  ex- 
plicit fashion  that  if  I  were  wanted  I 
would  be  summoned  and  that  if  the 
war  could  be  carried  on  just  as  well  in 
my  absence  I  could  go  about  my  daily 
business  with  good  conscience.  Before 
Congress  passed  the  compulsory  serv- 
ice law  my  conscience  had  been  giving 
me  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  or,  to  speak 
with  greater  accuracy,  I  had  two  con- 
sciences that  held  nightly  debates.  One 
of  them  would  say  "How  will  you  feel, 
you  who  have  declared  this  war  wholly 
just  and  necessary  in  frequent  writing1 
and  still  more  frequent  conversation,  if 
you  do  not  prove  the  sincerity  of  your 
words  by  some  self-sacrificing  act? 
Why  don't  you  volunteer?"  But  the 
other  conscience  always  had  an  answer 
ready:  "Who  ever  told  you,"  it  would 
scoff,  "that  you  would  make  a  soldier. 
You  have  the  physique  of  a  bookworm, 
you  are  as  ignorant  as  a  baby  about 
the  soldier's  duties,  you  would  be  only 
a  handicap  to  any  army.  Whatever  you 
are  now  doing,  you  are  doing  it  more 
competently  than  you  could  perform 
the  specialized  task  of  modern  war- 
fare." 

But  to  have  my  Uncle  Samuel  set- 
tle the  question  for  me  was  so  satis- 
factory that  I  began  to  understand  why 
mankind  has  thruout  the  ages  so  readily 
submitted  to  the  rule  of  kings  and 
bosses.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  do  what 
one  is  told  than  to  figure  out  for  one- 
self what  should  be  done.  I  almost  sym- 


pathized with  the  Jesuit  in  his  de- 
scription of  obedience:  "Oh,  holy  and 
blessed  liberty  by  which  one  becomes 
almost  impeccable." 

But  a  quiet  conscience  is  not  the 
same  as  a  quiet  mind.  To  the  reg- 
istered man — I  think  I  now  speak  for 
the  whole  ten  million  of  us — the  majestic 
deliberation  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  arranging  the  details  of  the  draft  was 
distinctly  unpleasant.  It  is  a  long  time 
from  the  fifth  of  June  to  the  first  of 
September,  the  probable  date  for  sum- 
moning the  first  contingent  of  drafted 
men  to  the  colors.  In  the  meantime 
every  plan  which  looked  many  weeks 
toward  the  future  was  clouded  with  an 
"if."  One  accepted  a  job  with  the  im- 
plied provision  " — unless  summoned 
for  military  duty."  I  do  not  think  I 
have  felt  any  particular  anxiety  as  to 
the  result  of  the  lottery  at  Washington. 
I  am  untroubled  with  any  scruples  as 
to  killing  the  enemy  (tho  I  have  some 
doubts  of  my  ability  to  hit  them),  and, 
while  I  share  the  common  human  ob- 
jection to  being  killed,  the  risk  is  too 
distant  and  problematical  to  arouse  the 
emotion  of  fear.  But  any  kind  of  un- 
certainty, especially  when  it  involves 
one's  whole  future,  becomes  in  time  a 
strain  even  when  one  is  prepared  for 
either  outcome.  I  feel  like  a  candidate 
for  office  after  election  day  when  the 
returns  are  delayed.  And  if  President 
Wilson  wishes  to  do  me  and  my  fellow- 
registrees  a  favor  he  should  hurry  up 
with  that  selective  draft. 


MY    DAILY   JOB 


IN  my  paper  this  morning  I  find  the 
names  of  three  men  who  will  make 
a  decision,  within  a  fortnight  or  so, 
which  has  greater  import  for  my 
wife  and  myself  than  anything  which 
has  occurred  since  our  marriage.  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  of  them.  Theo- 
oretically  they  are  my  neighbors;  but 
I  have  not  had  even  so  slight  a  con- 
nection with  them  as  would  be  involved 
in  checking  their  names  on  a  city  bal- 
lot. Except  that  one  is  a  physician, 
whose  mind  has  presumably  become 
professionalized  on  matters  involving 
life  and  death,  I  know  nothing  of  their 
principles  or  practises. 

Yet,  technically  these  men  will  de- 
cide whether  my  country  or  my  wife 
has  the  stronger  claim  on  my  life  and 
endeavor.  They  will  settle  a  question 
which  under  the  volunteer  system 
would  have  been  left  to  my  own  con- 
science. 
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BY  A  MARRIED  MAN 

It  is  a  thoroly  ironical  state  of  things. 
For  months  before  the  war  came,  I  be- 
lieved, like  thousands  of  other  men  in 
my  situation,  that  the  nation  must  fight, 
tho  I  recognized  something  of  the  stu- 
pid futility  of  war  and  regarded  with 
some  suspicion  the  whole  militaristic 
propaganda.  Even  then  I  could  not  es- 
cape the  realization  of  inconsistency, 
for  I  did  not  wish  nor  expect  to  volun- 
teer unless  the  war  took  an  unforeseen 
turn. 

Now,  tho  I  believe  we  are  rightly 
at  war,  I  am  preparing  to  enter  a  for- 
mal claim  for  exemption  from  taking  a 
personal,  bodily  part  in  that  war. 

And  I  am  to  be  exempt — if  at  all — 
not  because  my  education  and  profes- 
sional training  fit  me  for  almost  any- 
thing rather  than  the  trenches;  not  be- 
cause my  unit  of  personal  power  would 
depreciate  very  considerably  if  it  were 
applied  there;  not  because  the  thought 


of  participation  in  organized  but  none 
the  less  individual  murder  is  as  odious 
to  me  as  any  experience  so  far  removed 
even  from  the  reach  of  imagination 
can  be;  not  because  a  woman's  happi- 
ness and  the  social  potency  of  a  family 
are  involved;  but  solely  because  my 
wife  happens  to  have  no  independent 
means  of  support.  The  nation  asks  me 
not  how  I  can  most  effectively  serve 
her,  nor  whether  I  can  bring  a  free 
conscience  and  a  willing  mind  to  her 
dreadful  work,  but  whether  I  married 
a  rich  woman  or  a  poor  one!  Even  if  I 
were  not  married,  unless  I  were  a  mu- 
nition maker  or  farmer  or  Quaker,  or 
fell  in  some  other  rather  narrowly  cir- 
cumscribed class,  the  Government 
would  simply  not  be  interested  in  these 
other  qualifications. 

This  irony  is  most  patent  in  the  case 
of  my  friends  who  are  not  married,  but 
who   will  be,   none  the  less,   relatively 
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thrown  away  if  they  are  called  into 
the  army,  men  who  could  offer  the  na- 
tion no  common  endowment  of  intellect 
and  idealism,  and  no  small  equipment 
for  other  service.  I  have  been  troubled 
in  thinking  of  them.  I  know  my  life  has 
already  brought  me  richness  which  they 
cannot  have  experienced.  It  seems  un- 
just that  they  should  jeopardize  their 
unfulfilled  lives  to  preserve  the  condi- 
tions that  make  happiness  possible  for 
me.  And  yet  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
a  different  distribution  of  the  hazard 
would  involve  so  much  more  suffering 
that  it  would  be  still  more  unjust. 

To  some  of  them,  as  to  me,  the  com- 
ing of  conscription  was  in.  a  sense  a 
relief.  We  have  agreed  in  conversation 
that  its  effect  has  been  to  take  off  a 
man's  shoulders  the  agonizing  indeci- 
sion which,  in  a  sensitive  mind,  must 
be  a  corollary  of  the  volunteer  system. 
For  me,  there  is  the  assurance  that, 
wholly  independent  of  any  decision  of 
mine,  the  fact  is  recognized  that  the 
nation  does  not  now  need  in  the  army 
any  man  who  cannot  answer  her  call 
without  relinquishing  the  responsibility 
he  assumed  at  his  marriage. 


I  believe  that  my  conscience  is  clear 
of  a  desire  to  shirk  military  duty  for 
fear  of  the  consequences  to  myself.  And 
yet,  on  the  surface,  I  seem  to  be  out  of. 
the  current.  I  know  it  will  sometimes 
be  hard  for  me  to  remember  that  I 
have  played  a  part  in  the  great  enter- 
prize  by  simply  doing  my  own  normal 
work  as  well  as  I  can.  Perhaps  my  chil- 
dren will  fail  to  understand,  and  will 
regret  the  part  I  play;  but  if  the  next 
generation  makes  progress  as  great  as 
our  own  toward  comprehending  the  so- 
cial implications  of  war  and  its  national 
technic  they  will  recognize  perhaps 
more  readily  than  I  do  now,  the  valid- 
ity of  the  service  that  men  in  my  class 
are  rendering. 

At  any  rate  I  shall  probably  never 
work  out  for  myself,  now,  the  choice 
between  the  two  horns  of  the  dilem- 
ma which  war  imposes:  to  fight  know- 
ing that  not  to  fight  is  to  lose  the 
thrill  of  perilous  sacrifice  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  men  of  one's  own  gener- 
ation; or  to  fight  knowing  that  war  is 
always  cruel  and  often  ineffective,  and 
conscious  that  my  participation  may 
mean  nothing  more  than  watching  my- 


self and  my  fellows  sink  in  a  mael- 
strom of  horror  and  insanity. 

I  have  tried  to  find  an  opportunity  to 
serve  in  some  other  way.  So  far  I  have 
not  succeeded.  My  wife  and  I  are  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  for  such  an  opportunity, 
and  I  am  confident  that  I  could  be  use- 
ful somewhere  in  the  official  or  un- 
official scheme  of  things.  Perhaps  some 
day  men  such  as  I  will  be  mobilized  for 
the  work  we  can  do  best.  In  any  event, 
I  know  that  my  daily  job  is  at  least 
an  infinitesimal  addition  to  the  national 
resources.  But  like  most  men  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  that  logical  conviction; 
I  want  to  be  geared  more  directly  to 
the  national  machinery. 

Meanwhile,  not  wholly  at  ease,  I  am 
awaiting  the  draft.  I  can  reasonably 
expect  to  be  exempted — this  time.  But 
I  know  the  war  is  likely  to  be  a  long 
one.  I  know  that  my  theorizing  about 
my  responsibility  will  crumble  before 
the  stern  necessity  which  may  yet  come. 
I  know  that  married  men  here,  as  over- 
seas, will  serve  ultimately  if  the  na- 
tion's strength  is  really  challenged.  I 
know  that — together — we  may  yet  find 
ourselves  in  the  maelstrom. 


IN  THE  MATTER  OF  IRELAND 

BY  SEUMAS  MacMANUS 

AUTHOR  OF  "YOURSELF  AND  THE  NEIGHBORS,"  "A  LAD  OF  THE  O'FIELS" 


IN  the  County  of  Longford  the  other 
day  the  people  elected  as  their  Par- 
liamentary representative  a  convict, 
a  young  man,  who  was  breaking 
stones  in  an  English  prison.  He  was, 
a  year  ago,  convicted  of  the  fearful 
crime  of  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  a 
small  nation.  If  he  had  been  a  Belgian 
or  Serbian,  fighting  for  his  country's 
freeing,  he  would,  very  properly,  have 
been  a  hero  on  whom  England  would 
have  hung  medals.  But  as  he  was  only 
an  Irishman  fighting  for  Ireland's  free- 
ing, he  was,  of  course,  a  rebel,  and, 
by  English  officers  and  gentlemen  was 
very  properly  branded  a  criminal,  very 
properly  convicted,  and  very  properly 
transported.  Before  the  said  Longford 
incident  there  was  another  Irish  elec- 
tion— in  Roscommon.  The  people  there 
elected  an  old  man  who  had  just  come 
out  of  an  English  prison  camp — his 
crime  having  been  that  he  had  had  one 
son  transported,  and  another  son  shot, 
for  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  a  small 
nation.  If  the  small  nation  for  which 
they  suffered,  had  been  trampled  upon 
by  the  Hun,  England,  lover  of  liberty, 
would  of  course,  have  gone  wild  with 
enthusiasm  over  the  venerable  hero 
and  martyr — but,  as  the  little  nation 
happened  to  be  one  "protected"  by  the 
champion  of  liberty,  English  officers 
and  soldiers  wrecked  his  house,  wan- 
tonly smashed  all  the  beautiful  objects 
of  art  which  the  old  man  had  spent  a 
lifetime  gathering,  pocketed  the  money 
in  his  wife's  escritoire,  and  cast  the 
aged  venerable  couple  (against  whom 
there  was  never  any  charge)  into  a 
dirty  cell  without  seat,  bed  or  food — 


and  afterwards  deported  them  to  an 
English  prison  camp. 

I  dwell  upon  these  two  incidents  for 
the  purpose  of  impressing  upon  my 
readers — however  much  they  may  dis- 
like the  impression — the  fact  of  which 
the  English  cable  has,  thru  an  over- 
sight, forgotten  to  inform  them — that 
the  Irish  people  are  just  as  earnestly 
and  determinedly  striving  to  drive  the 
English  conqueror  out  of  Ireland  as 
are  the  Belgians  to  hurl  back  the  Ger- 
man invader — and  win  their  liberty. 

These  two  "traitors,"  elected  for  the 
purpose  of  hammering  into  the  Eng- 
lish mind  that  Ireland  is  defiant  and 
determined  to  break  the  English  yoke, 
were  so  chosen,  despite  all  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Redmond,  who  was  the  people's 
leader  until  he  strove  to  compromise 
Ireland's  full  claims;  and  despite  the 
political  machine  which  is  entirely  in 
Mr.  Redmond's  hands;  and  despite  all 
the  moderates  and  conservatives  who 
counsel  going  slowly  and  winning  and 
accepting  liberty  by  instalments — the 
instalment  in  sight  being  "Home  Rule." 

Irish  men  would  not  be  men,  and 
would  not  be  worthy  the  respect  of 
friend  or  enemy,  if  they  did  not  stand, 
as  they  do,  determinedly  and  uncom- 
promisingly for  their  country's  abso- 
lute freeing  from  enslavement  (whether 
real  or  only  nominal)  by  foreign 
power.  Even  that  diplomatic  portion  of 
the  Irish  people  which  still  clings  to 
the  policy  that  they  should  at  first  aim 
for,  or  pretend  they  only  want,  Home 
Rule — even  this  conservative  portion 
(still  supporting  Mr.  Redmond)  desire 
ultimately,    to    see    Ireland    completely 


independent.  So.  however  the  National- 
ists of  Ireland  may  differ  as  to  the 
means  direct  or  indirect,  slow  or  fast, 
of  reaching  their  goal,  still,  to  all,  it  is 
the   same  goal — absolute  freedom. 

Americans  who  have  had  the  psy- 
chology of  the  Irishman  thrust  upon 
them,  who  know  his  itch  for  power,  his 
restless  ambition  to  rule,  must  know 
that  if  Ireland  were  bound  to  the  car 
wheel  of  the  conqueror  by,  not  chains, 
but  only  silken  threads,  these  silken 
threads  would  fester  Irish  limbs. 

So  much  for  the  purely  Irish  in  Ire- 
land, but  we  have  the  Hyphen  there — 
and  in  an  aggravated  form  that  Amer- 
cans  never  dreamt  of.  Three  hundred 
years  ago,  James  the  First  drove  from 
the  six  most  fertile  counties  in  Ulster 
all  of  the  Irish  that  had,  till  then,  sur- 
vived, and  gave  their  lands  to  his 
Scotchmen — one  thousand  acres  of  the 
richest  lands  in  Ireland  to  each  Scot 
whom  he  had  brought  over.  The  de- 
scendants of  these  people  are  in  Amer- 
ica called  Scotch-Irish.  Among  their 
descendants  in  Ireland  today  flourishes 
the  Orange  Society,  formed  to  put  and 
keep  the  Pope  and  all  Papists  in  their 
right  place — a  place  where  the  high 
price  of  coal  will  never  worry  them. 
And  these  people,  after  living  and  en- 
joying the  confiscated  garden  spots  of 
Ireland  for  300  years,  are  still  Hyphen- 
ates, not  only  fighting  to  uphold  the 
rule  of  a  foreign  autocracy  in  Ireland, 
and  the  worst  measures  which  that  au- 
tocracy can  conceive  for  humiliating 
the  country  that  ought  to  be  theirs, 
but  also  unceasingly  and  bellowingly 
struggling    against    any    let-up    of    the 
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foreign  autocratic  rule,  which  might 
lighten  the  burden  upon  their  represt 
fellows,  and  enable  the  rest  of  Ireland 
to  progress  toward  ease,  prosperity, 
and  freedom. 

These  so-called  Scotch-Irish,  together 
with  the  Anglo-Irish,  who  altogether 
form  about  one-fourth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  and  who,  until 
quite  recently,  have  always  had  Ireland 
ruled  for  them  (in  fact,  ruled  by  them, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  a  monopoly  of 
all   the   offices    in   the   country) — these 


Ireland  is  offered  a  real  Home  Rule 
measure.  (A  measure  which  gives  the 
Irish  people  no  control  of  their  own 
finances,  would  not  now  be  taken  even 
as  a  little  instalment,  by  Nationalist 
Ireland). 

But  now,  as  ever,  England  will  fol- 
low her  invariable  rule  of  not  yield- 
ing to  Ireland  any  concession  that  she, 
either  by  force  or  by  strategy,  can 
withhold.  Lloyd-George's  newest  Con- 
vention offer  is  a  mere  trick  for  deceiv- 
ing   the    foreign    world — a    trap    into 


Hyphenates  in  Ireland  have  howled  and  which  the  real  Nationalists,  the  Repub- 

struggled   and  foamed   at  mouth   each  licans,  will  not  walk, 

time  that  the  Irish-Irish  have,  by  their  But  a  new  and  most  interesting  ele- 

struggle,    wrested    from    England    an-  ment,  provocative  of  prophecy,  and  fer- 

other    little    grudging    concession.    Be-  tile  of  possibility,  has  entered  into  the 

cause    each    grudging    concession    was  national    ferment    in    Ireland.    A    little 


(they  knew)  irrevocably  fixing  the 
power  of  the  Pope  and  the  chains  of 
Rome  upon  the  world  of  Protestantism 
in  general,  and  on  this  island  in  par- 
ticular, which  they,  the  Hyphenate  mi- 
nority, should  and  must  rule. 

Of  course,  the  more  intelligent  of 
them  do  not  really  fear  the  Pope-of- 
Rome  bogie  against  which  they  are  con- 
stantly screaming.  But  they  fear  the 
loss  of  their  monopoly  on  all  offices  in 
the  land — and  so,  in  self-defense,  it  is 
well  and  right  to  keep  the  ignorant 
mass  of  their  followers  in  panic-strick- 
en dread  of  the  bogie. 

If  Ireland  be  in  imminent  danger  of 
receiving  a  little  instalment  of  liberty, 
in  the  name  of  Home  Rule — even  tho 
the  name  be,  as  in  this  case,  a  mis- 
nomer— these  Orangemen  threaten  to 
raise  a  rebellion.  If  Americans, 
in  this  threat,  see  an  impasse, 
it  is  because  they  do  not  know 
at  all,  what  the  Irish  know,  that 
the  same  threat  was  made  every 
previous  time  that  Ireland  was 
on  the  verge  of  getting  any  half- 
hearted  reform   measure. 

It  was  made  on  the  eve  of  the 
disestablishing  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland,  and  also  on 
the  eve  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion. On  each  occasion,  their 
martial  ardor  dissipated  itself 
in  noise:  and  six  months  after 
the  event,  they  did  not  like  to 
hear  any  reference  to  their  late 
frenzy. 

Their  present  frenzy,  how- 
ever, is  much  better  systemat- 
ized, more  wisely  directed,  by 
an  abler  politician,  of  smoother 
method  and  cooler  head  than 
any  former  political  misleader. 
Also,  tho  it  began  in  sheer  bluff, 
getting  away  from  its  director 
it  plunged  into  a  gallop  of  sin- 
cere frenzy.  And  tho  the  frenzy 
is  now,  to  a  large  extent,  past, 
there  is  the  big  danger  that, 
rather  than  be  taunted  as  cow- 
ards or  impostors,  they  may,  in 
a  crisis,  have  to  do  in  Belfast, 
not  less  than  the  Nationalists 
Volunteers  did  in  Dublin — speak 
for  themselves  thru  rifle  barrels. 

This  is  but  a  chance — yet  it 
is  a  chance,  if,  the  relations  re- 
maining the  same  of  the  two 
parties  in  Ireland  (the  Irish- 
Irish  and  the  Hyphenate  ones), 


paragraph  set  down  rather  obscurely 
in  only  one  or  two  of  the  New  York 
newspapers  the  other  day — the  para- 
graph may  well  have  escaped  most  of 
the  readers  of  The  Independent — told 
that  a  firm  protest  against  any  attempt 
of  English  statesmen  to  partition  Ire- 
land was  given  to  the  Irish  public  over 
the  names  of  thirteen  Catholic  and 
three  Protestant  Irish  bishops.  That  re- 
markable joining,  for  the  first  time  in 
Irish  history,  of  Protestant  ecclesiastics 
with  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  and  publicly 
proclaiming  their  belief  that  Ireland  is 
a  distinct  national  entity,  is  prob- 
ably the  first  fair  blossom  on  the  young 
tree  of  Irish  liberty  in  the  now  assured 
springtime  of  Ireland's  reborn  nation- 
hood. 

When    this   dropping   of   the   hyphen 
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is  completed,  and  that  the  British 
blooded  portion  of  Ireland  (which  is 
Protestant)  links  with  the  Irish 
blooded  portion  (which  is  Catholic), 
English  rulers  in  Ireland  will  be 
packing  their  portmanteaus,  knowing 
that  their  days  are  numbered.  America, 
depending  entirely  upon  the  London 
cables,  has  been  unaware  of  the  won- 
derful working  of  the  new  leaven  in 
Ireland  in  recent  years — and,  conse- 
quently, will  be  astonished — and  I 
hope  pleasantly  astonished — at  the  re- 
sult. 

Some  Americans  know — there  are 
many  who  do  not  know — that,  from  the 
more  intelligent  portion  of  the  Protes- 
tants of  Ireland,  the  Nationalists  were 
always  drawing  recruits — and  that,  in 
the  last  hundred  years — from  the  days 
of  Henry  Grattan  to  the  days  of  Doug- 
las Hyde,  almost  every  leader  of  Na- 
tionalist Ireland  was  Protestant — in- 
cluding, of  course,  that  Protestant 
saint  to  Catholic  Ireland,  the  martyr, 
Robert  Emmet. 

But  there  are  very  few  Americans 
— because  they  depended  on  the  Lon- 
don cables  for  the  news — who  have 
been  aware  of  the  wonderful  ferment 
working  in  the  Protestant  portion  of 
the  Irish  people,  in  recent  years,  caus- 
ing these  people  to  think,  as  they  had 
not  thought,  and  causing  many  of  the 
best  of  them  to  realize  that  Ireland, 
not  England,  is  their  country,  and,  that 
to  Ireland,  not  England,  their  duty  is 
due — and  causing  in  recent  years,  a 
rapidly  increasing  stream  of  recruits 
to  pour  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Gaelic  League  and  of  Irish- 
Ireland. 

And  the  fierce  agitation  over 
the  so-called  Home-Rule  meas- 
ure, and  the  frenzy  into  which 
politicians  drove  the  fanatical 
portion  of  the  Orangemen,  has 
given  a  wonderful  impetus  to 
the  stream. 

That  impetus,  in  a  few 
years,  will  show  its  result, 
when  thousands  of  hostile 
Protestants — and  those,  too,  of 
the  ranks  of  the  best,  have 
awakened  to  the  realization 
that  it  is  criminal  to  op- 
pose their  fellow  countrymen 
who  are  working  and  fighting 
and  dying  for  the  country  of 
Ireland,  which  after  all  is  their 
common  country — and  have  ac- 
cepted Nationalism,  tacitly  or 
confessedly. 

And,  mark  well,  it  is  but  a 
beginning. 

The  man  who  knows  Ire- 
land, and  the  present  conditions 
there,  needs  to  be  but  an  indiffer- 
ent prophet  to  foretell  that, 
within  the  next  few  years,  the 
political  alignment  in  Ireland 
will  have  changed  so  radically 
as  to  surprize  the  world  in  gen- 
eral, dumbfound  the  British 
world,  and  delight  the  new  Irish 
nation. 

Before  very  many  years  Ire- 
land will  solve  her  own  prob- 
lem. 
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"NOT  A  MINUTE"  KOEHLER 
TAKES  THE  TEAM 


THERE  is  a  new  Voice  in  camp, 
and  it  was  sorely  needed.  While 
the  instructors  were  moving  along 
smoothly  enough  in  their  allotted 
tasks,  while  the  progress  was  steady, 
while  the  marching  was  so  good  as  to 
provoke  the  unstinted  praise  of  French 
visitors  who  have  always  been  special- 
ists in  marching,  and  while  the  shoot- 
ing on  the  range  was  so  good  as  to 
prove  that  we  are  still  a  nation  of  nat- 
ural marksmen,  there  had  been  some- 
thing lacking.  Every  one  felt  it,  from 
the  instructors  thru  the  student-officer 
body,  clear  down  to  the  humble  civilian 
observer.  The  instructors  knew  what  it 
was,  and  now  they  have  been  able  to 
remedy  the  defect. 

What  was  needed  was  a  new  Voice, 
a  new  leadership  by  some  great  spe- 
cialist. And  this  leadership  was  needed 
along  physical  lines — physical  lines 
that  would  be  disciplinary  as  well  as 
muscle-building.  The  same  situation 
has  existed  in  the  great  peace  time 
games  again  and  again.  It  was  the 
same  situation  that  used  to  result  in  a 
hurry  call  for  the  late  Tom  Shevlin  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  football  season  at 
New  Haven;  the  same  that  sent  Charles 
E.  Courtney  out  in  the  launch  when  he 
should  have  been  in  bed,  to  pull  the 
Cornell  crew  together;  that  in  the  old 
Oxford  rowing  days  called  for  the  ad- 
vent of  Harcourt  Gold;  and  that  in 
Princeton  football  resulted  annually  in 
the  hasty  summons  to  Eddie  Hart. 

There  comes  a  time  in  all  group  ef- 
fort of  this  kind,  in  which  the  physical 
and  mental  are  so  closely  bound  to- 
gether, when  the  new  Voice  and  the 
new  drive  that  results  therefrom  are 
absolutely  essential  to  success.  It  is 
simply  a  case  of  "You  take  the  team, 
they've  heard  us  every  day  and  they 
need  a  change." 

THE  man  who  has  "taken  the  team" 
is  Major  Herman  J.  Koehler,  for 
many  years  Master  of  the  Sword  at 
West  Point,  a  unique  figure  in  the 
United  States  Army,  and  without  doubt 
a  wonder-worker.  He  will  be  here  two 
weeks  and  then  move  on  to  the  other 
camps.  And  while  he  is  here  there  will 
be  action  of  the  kind  he  is  supremely 
able  to  produce,  besides  a  revival  of  the 
British  bayonet  battle  practise,  some- 
thing that,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  was  mistakenly  dropt.  Koehler 
went  to  West  Point  many  years  ago  as 
an  instructor.  He  had  no  commission, 
and  was  in  the  strict  sense  not  of  the 
Army  at  all.  Yet  it  is  to  his  work  over 
a  long  stretch  of  years  that  the  Acad- 
emy owes  much  of  its  fame  as  a  maker 
of  men — as  an  institution  whose  rigid 
discipline  makes  for  wonderful  esprit 
de    corps.    After    a    long   time   he    was 


BY  HERBERT   REED 

made  a  captain  by  act  of  Congress,  and 
is  today  a  major,  albeit  not  in  the  line. 
He  is  a  very  special  sort  of  person, 
both  individually  and  in  rank.  Another 
odd  feature  about  him  is  that,  outside 
of  the  buildings,  he  has  been  for  years 
the  only  really  permanent  institution 
at  West  Point.  By  the  time  the  present 
camps  are  over  he  will  have  become  a 
permanent  institution  of  the  New 
Army  unless  I  am  seriously  mistaken. 
In  the  training  of  officers,  and,  too, 
in  the  training  of  men,  the  limit  of 
what  he  can  do  for  our  armies  is  the 
limit  of  his  own  time  and  physical  and 
nervous  energy.  These  latter  seem  al- 
most inexhaustible.  It  wasn't  mere 
gruffness  that  made  him  bark,  when 
asked  if  he  had  "five  minutes  to  spare 
for  the  newspaper  correspondents," 
"Not  a  minute."  It  was  an  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  his  time.  He  has  none 
to  spare  even  for  himself.  So  as  "Not- 
a-Minute"  Koehler  he  is  likely  to  go 
down  in  the  history  of  these  training 
camps. 

IT  was  Koehler  who  wrote  the  physi- 
cal drill  into  the  Infantry  Drill  Regu- 
.  lations.  He  did  so  reluctantly,  for  he 
realized  the  extreme  difficulty  of  get- 
ting chilly  type  to  explain  the  unison- 
value,  the  concentration-value,  the  dis- 
ciplinary value  of  these  exercizes.  He 
is  the  man  who  has  made  the  muscles 
and  the  mind  follow  the  voice.  How 
explain  it  in  print?  I  find  myself  fac- 
ing the  same  difficulty.  Now  on  the 
morning  after  his  arrival  he  got  out  a 
squad  of  250  picked  men,  and  in  the 
afternoon  another  squad  of  the  same 
size.  And  in  this  one  day's  work  he 
stamped  himself  and  his  methods  on 
this  camp,  in  a  way  that  the  men  them- 
selves feel  will  be  indelible.  I  watched 
him  carefully  while  he  was  at  work. 
A  single  command  marked  him  as  one 
with  the  habit  of  authority,  and  his 
own  superb  physique  and  mental  alert- 
ness at  once  gripped  the  attention  of 
the  entire  class. 

And  then  the  Voice.  With  the  first 
position  of  the  body  and  the  subsequent 
movements  explained,  one  could  shut 
one's  eyes  and  then  be  literally  pulled 
or  driven  thru  the  exercize,  according 
as  the  movement  called  for  pulling  or 
driving.  The  long,  coaxing,  sympathetic 
count,  the  occasional  explanatory  mat- 
ter, always  in  the  cadence  of  the  exer- 
cize, the  sharp  command  for  the  recov- 
ery that  snapped  the  pupil  back  to  the 
primary  position — and  long  forgotten 
or  undiscovered  muscles  rippled  and 
hardened  under  the  pupil's  skin,  an- 
swering to  this  man's  uncanny  knack 
of  searching  them  out.  So  too,  with  the 
mental  response.  In  the  afternoon  class 
one  husky  young  man   "passed   away" 


thru  simple  over-concentration.  I  know 
not  what  else  to  call  it.  They  laid  him 
out  gently  flat  on  his  back,  but  he  was 
not  allowed  to  resume  the  work.  No 
chances  of  permanent  trouble  are  going 
to  be  taken  in  the  course  of  this  devel- 
opment. And  consider  the  strain  on  the 
instructor,  going  thru  the  camp  at  the 
rate  of  500  men  a  day.  That  is  "Not-a- 
Minute"  Koehler's  task. 

I  had  known  of  Major  Koehler  at  West 
Point  as  a  physical  instructor  and  as 

a  swordsman,  but  this  I  had  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course.  I  had  known  him 
also  as  a  brilliant  football  coach,  the 
man  who  developed  teams  that  took  on 
Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton,  and  occa- 
sionally Pennsylvania  in  a  single  season 
and  made  a  tremendous  battle  of  it, 
with  now  and  then  a  tie  or  a  victory 
over  the  strongest  of  them — teams  that 
now  and  then  simply  rolled  over  the 
Navy  like  a  wave  of  bone,  muscle  and 
brains.  Of  the  great  value  of  his  fun- 
damental work  I  had  known  little,  and, 
incidentally,  he  was  never  a  self- 
advertiser.  But  now  I  know  that  the 
work  he  is  doing  is  laying  the  absolute 
foundation  of  modern  preparation  of 
men  for  war.  And  he  so  impresses  his 
pupils  that  when  they  come  to  handle 
the  draft  they  should  be  able  to  "carry 
on." 

The  resumption  of  the  bayonet  work 
and  the  coming  practise  in  trench  war- 
fare present  some  problems  of  a  funda- 
mental nature.  It  seems  probable  now 
that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  go  into 
the  trench  fighting  quite  as  thoroly  as 
the  Canadians  and  the  English  have 
done.  Of  course  the  trench  charging, 
bayonet  and  bombing,  thru  wire  en- 
tanglements and  fascines  will  be  taught, 
but  unless  there  is  a  sudden  change  in 
plans  I  doubt  if  the  complicated  laby- 
rinths used  over  the  northern  border 
will  be  duplicated.  There  seems  to  be 
a  growing  feeling  that  since  we  are 
building  up  from  the  bottom  we  must 
devote  more  time  than  the  new  levies 
of  our  allies  to  the  strategy  and  tactics 
of  open  warfare.  It  is  of  course  under- 
stood that  many  of  us,  how  many  no 
one  knows,  are  going  to  France  where 
trench  warfare  is  at  its  hight,  but  the 
powers  that  be  have  not  been  unmind- 
ful of  the  work  of  von  Hindenburu 
early  in  the  war  on  the  eastern  front. 
and  they  do  not  want  to  be  caught  flat- 
footed  should  the  opportunity  for  swift 
open-field  operations  on  a  large  seal" 
ever  offer.  It  is  in  such  operations  that 
the  officers  of  the  line,  the  battalion 
commanders  especially,  and  the  second 
lieutenants  as  a  matter  of  course,  need 
a  larger  vision  than  is  to  be  gained 
thru  the  intensive  study  of  trench  war 
fare  alone.  This  is  what  I  gather  from 
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TRANSFORMERS,  CONVERTERS 

Making  Electricity 
Fit  to  Use 

When  you  take  the  trolley-car 
home  from  your  office,  you  know 
that  an  invisible  stream  of  ener- 
gy, flowing  from  trolley-wire  to 
motors,  moves  the  great  weight 
of  car  and  passengers  in  instant 
obedience  to  the  motorman's 
hand. 

But  you  may  not  realize  how  many 
changes  had  to  be  wrought  in  the  electric 
current  befoie  it  was  fit  for  your  service. 

When  it  entered  the  sub-station  it  was 
truly  a  giant  force — too  powerful  for  a 
motorman's  control,  so  powerful  in  fact, 
that  it  would  wreck  the  motors  or  melt 
connections  in  an  instant. 

It  was  then  not  one  force  but  several, 
requiring  three  wires  and  rushing  first  in 
one  direction,  then  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

Now  it  is  a  single  steady  stream  flow- 
ing over  one  wire. 

You  must  look  to  the  transformer  and 
converters  in  the  sub-station  for  the  expla- 
nation of  this  remarkable  transformation. 

For  in  principle  they  represent  two 
great  Westinghouse  contributions  to  elec- 
trical progress — contributions  that  have, 
perhaps,  done  more  than  any  others  to 
make  possible  the  far  transmission  of 
electrical  energy,  together  with  its  easy 
transmutation  into  forms  that  are  fit  to  use. 

Years  ago  Westinghouse  Electric  engi- 
neers foresaw  the  day  when  electricity 
would  be  in  universal  use,  when  it  must 
be  produced  in  larger  units,  when  it  would 
be  carried  hundreds  of  miles  over  trans- 
mission wires,  when  it  must  be  distribu- 
ted over  the  whole  area  of  a  city,  county 
or  state. 
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How  Mighty  Forces 
Were  Mastered 

The  voltage,  that  is,  the  pres- 
sure, required  for  transmission 
is  far  greater  than  that  at  which 
the  current  can  safely  be  genera- 
ted or  applied. 

And  while  it  is  more  practical  to  gen- 
erate and  transmit  electricity  in  the  form 
of  alternating  current,  it  is  often  more 
convenient  to  use  it  as  direct  current. » 

So  when  the  streams  of  energy  leave 
the  great  turbo-generators  in  the  Central 
Station  they  pass  through  transformers 
and  are  raised  to  the  tremendous  voltages 
that  carry  them  over  many  miles  to  some 
sub-station.  There  they  again  go  through 
the  transformers  and  are  "stepped-down," 
so  that  they  can  enter  the  rotary  con- 
verters, from  which  they  emerge  as  direct 
current  fit  for  service  in  the  motors 
under  the  car. 

At  other  stations  they  are  not  changed 
to  direct  current  but  merely  reduced  in 
voltage  by  successive  steps,  until  one  of 
them  enters  your  home  to  give  you  light, 
cook  your  meals,  wash  and  iron  your 
clothes  or  serve  you  in  many  other  ways. 

Westinghouse  brought  the  first  trans- 
former patents  to  America.  Westinghouse 
developed  the  rotary  converter  to  its  pres- 
ent high  efficiency,  and  Westinghouse, 
too,  has  played  a  leading  part  in  intro- 
ducing and  perfecting  the  turbo-genera- 
tors in  which  the  great  streams  of  energy 
have  their  source. 

At  every  step  from  power  house  to  rail- 
way, factory  or  home,  you  find  Westing- 
house contributions  to  the  electrical  age 
in  which  you  live. 

WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

East  Pittsburgh    Pa. 
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Steel  Sash  mean  more  daylight  in  your 
building — the  first  step  to  greater  profits. 
Under  better  lighting  conditions,  employes 
work  more  efficiently.  Less  materials  are 
wasted.  Accidents  are  fewer.  Every  foot 
of  floor  space  is  available  for  use.  Insur- 
ance rates  are  lower — the  fireproof  steel 
sash  protect  the  building  and  its  contents 
against  fire-loss.  In  every  way  you  profit 
by  the  use  of 

UNITEDEHtSASH 

United  Steel  Sash  provide  maximum  daylight  and  per- 
fect ventilation.  Superior  in  design,  material  and  work- 
mansllip — have  extra  weight  and  exceptional  strength. 
Equipped  with  rigid  ventilators  with  double  contact 
weathering.  Improved  method  of  glazing.  Special  hard- 
ware  of   our  own   manufacture. 

Stock  units  of  United  Steel  Sash  can  be  supplied  on 
short  notice.  Carried  in  many  sizes  so  as  to  meet  prac- 
tically all  requirements  of  window  openings.  Semi-stock 
and  to-order  units  of  United  Steel  Sash  also  furnished  in 
all   types. 

The   complete   line   of   United   Steel    Sash    includes    all 
standard  types  of  Horizontal  and  Vertically  Pivoted  Sash, 
Sliding   Sash.    Continuous    Sash,    Partitions,    Doors, 
Casements,  etc. 


Write  for  full  ivlarmntion   mid  free 
United  Steel  Sash  Book. 

Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co. 
Dept.  S-24  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Representatives  in  Principal  Cities 


Bronze    Memorial   Tablets 

JNO.  WILLIAMS,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry,  550  W. 
27th  St.,  N.  Y.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


FACTS,  Arguments,  Brief*  for  Debates.  Out- 
lines, literary,  historical  and  scientific  ma- 
terial for  club  papers,  orations  and  essays.  The 
Original   Bureau  of  Research,   New   Albany,  Ind. 


WITHOUT 


on  Food,  Labor  or  Industry 

Will  you  think  or  pay?    The  Nation  creates  all  land  values—    | 

justice  demands  their  use  for  National  Defense— not  for  private  gain.  Tax 

onlandvaluesalonewithnoothertaxeswhatrverwill  provide  entire  annual 

national  budget— even  five   billion  dollars.     Will  force  idle  land  into   use.     Increase    crops.     Stimulate 

industry.     Reduce  taxes  for  95%  of  the  people.     Will  not  raise  prices  or  reduce  production. 

Booklet  free.    NATIONAL  SINGLE  TAX  LEAGUE,  Cincinnati.     Dept.  K 
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Guaranteed  Costs ! 


Build  at 
Wholesale  Prices 

Send  today  for  free   book  —  200 

plans — "Gordon-Van  Tine  Homes."  Shows 
bungalows  and  houses,  $300  up.    All  wholesale. 
Ready-cut  or  not  Ready-cut.  Built  everywhere  by 
our  100,000 customers.     Wiliest  quality  material  supplied 
I  complete.  Prompt  delivery  anywhere.  Write  tor  Book. 

Gordon-VanTine  Co.  6334  Case  st. l 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back  Davenport,  Iowa 


certain  unmistakable  indications  which 
need  not  be  specified  here.  I  am  simply  at- 
tempting to  seize  the  general  feeling  here. 

The  all-important  bayonet  fighting,  which 
is  not  "sporting,"  as  the  English  would 
say,  and  which  we  ourselves  consider  far 
from  "sporting,"  is  now  to  be  thoroly 
taught.  Hitherto  there  had  been  little  to 
work  on  save  Major  Stewart's  article  in 
the  Infantry  Journal.  Later  several  im- 
portant kinks,  also  decidedly  not  "sport- 
ing," were  picked  up,  and  the  full  British 
system  is  at  hand,  the  part  that  has  not 
been  printed  together  with  the  part  that 
has  been. 

The  English  are  not  adding  in  print 
to  their  bayonet  manual,  for  the  rea- 
son that  too  much  has  been  translated  into 
German  already  and  has  been  transmitted 
to  the  troops.  In  the  course  of  training 
30,000  men  and  later  500.000,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  keep  these  little  secrets.  How- 
ever, from  what  I  have  learned  of  the  bay- 
onet method  so  far  there  is  no  theoretically 
perfect  defense  against  it.  Deeper  than 
that  I  cannot  go  in  print.  It  was  Lord 
Fisher,  if  memory  serves,  who  when  the 
proposition  came  up  before  the  Hague  years 
ago  to  "humanize"  war,  retorted  "As  well 
seek  to  humanize  Hell."  The  same  goes  for 
the  modern  bayonet.  Major  Koehler  is  go- 
ing to  put  the  drive  behind  it  here  and  in 
the  other  officers'  camps. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  among  the 
student-officers,  a  feeling  already  prevalent 
among  their  instructors,  that  in  the  main 
the  quality  of  the  draft  is  going  to  be  re- 
markably high.  It  is  the  thing  the  regular 
army  has  been  waiting  for  all  these  years. 
And  the  reason  is  simple.  It  is  felt  that  it 
will  be  the  Army's  great  opportunity  to 
unearth  the  right  sort  of  material  for  non- 
commissioned officers.  It  is  no  reflection  on 
the  "non-com"  of  the  old  regime,  who,  by 
the  way,  is  to  have  his  long-deferred  chance 
for  promotion,  to  say  that  in  the  mass  the 
Army  expects  better  material. 

The  new  men  will  meet  in  many  cases — 
probably  in  most  cases — as  entire  strangers, 
and  the  battle  for  the  "non-com"  position 
will  be  on  before  the  men  get  to  know  each 
other  too  well.  The  friendships  of  the  old 
days,  generally  long  founded  by  the  time 
promotion  came  around,  were  too  often  a 
bar  to  discipline.  The  situation  made  it 
hard  for  the  man  pushed  up  and  for  his 
old  side-partners  in  the  ranks.  This  ac- 
counts, of  course,  for  the  lonely  life  of  the 
top-sergeant,  that  most  efficient  king-pin  in 
our  line  troops.  In  the  New  Army  the  top- 
sergeant  in  many  cases  will  be  "there"  long 
before  he  has  made  any  deep  friendships  in 
the  ranks,  and  the  task  all  around  will  be 
easier. 

This  should  be  encouraging  to  that  great 
body  of  disappointed  young  men  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  could  not  make  the 
first  training  camps,  and  are  too  young 
for  the  second.  If  not  drafted  they  can  en- 
list directly  with  the  knowledge  that  they 
will  have  their  chance,  for  a  commission 
along  with  the  brightest  men  of  the  regu- 
lar draft. 

One  of  the  most  cheering  aspects  of  the 
sixth  week  of  training  was  the  discovery 
that  many  of  the  younger  college  men  who 
had  not  been  doing  any  too  well  in  the 
infantry  had  chosen  the  field  artillery 
branch  of  the  service.  Mathematics,  and  in 
the  artillery,  despite  the  use  of  tables,  there 
is  a  lot  of  it,  was  still  fresh  in  their  minds, 
and  it  was  possible  to  make  rapid  "book" 
progress  with  them  while  awaiting  the  arri- 
val of  the  guns  from  New  York.  So,  alto- 
gether, there  is  nothing  but  good  news  of 
the  work  at  this  rather  important  stage  of 
America's  greatest  undertaking. 

Plattsburg,  New  York 
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READ    THIS    LETTER 


JAMES  R.  &  HARRY  B.  CATON 

Attorneys  &  Counsellors  At  Law 


Alexandria,  VA."May  25th,  1917, 

Wm.  E.  Harmon,  Esq.  ,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  am  directed  by  the  American  Security  &  Trust  Company,  Executor 
of  the  last  will  of  the  late  Chas.  E.  food,  to  say  that   it  desires  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  for  the  liquidation  of  the  assets  in  which  he  was  interested  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Wood,  Harmon  &  Co.      You  are  therefore  requested  to  proceed 
to  the  sale  of  such  property  as  is  under  your  control  with  all  reasonable  dispatch. 

American  Security  &  Trust  Co.     By  JAMES  R.  CATON,  Attorney         I 

Many  of  the  country's  largest  fortunes  are  based  on  wise  and  TIMELY  purchases  of  land  in 
New  York  City.  This  advertisement  offers  a  war  time  investment  opportunity  to  the  present 
generation,  which  fairly  entitles  it  to  be  called  the  greatest  "buy"  in  the  United  States  today. 

Mr.  Chas.  E.  Wood,  late  member  of  the  firm  of  Wood,  Harmon  &  Co.,  had  substantial 
holdings  in  the  firm's  various  New  York  City  realty  developments.     As  Mr.  Wood's  heirs 
request  a  speedy  settlement  of  his  estate,  Wm.  E.  Harmon  &  Co. 
Harmon  &   Co.,  must  offer  part   of  their  Brooklyn  holdings  at 
VALUE,  to  ensure  a  quick  sale. 

These  lots  are  most  desirably  located,  being  near  the  terminus  of  the  Nostrand  Avenue 
Subway,  part  of  the  colossal  $366,000,000  Dual  System  of  Subways  now  within  less  than  a 
year  of  completion.  At  present,  trolleys  on  Flatbush  Avenue  direct  from  City  Hall,  pass 
the  property,  with  other  lines  conveniently  near. 

The  opening  of  the  first  subway  from  the  center  of  Manhattan  through  Brooklyn,  which  open- 
ing is  to  take  place  within  a  year,  will  herald  the  coming  boom  in  Brooklyn  real  estate.  Foresighted  people  will  not  wait 
until  the  best  bargains  are  picked  up.  It  is  better  to  be  two  months  too  early  than  two  minutes  too  late.  If  we  are 
not  mistaken,  the  rise  in  values  will  be  something  like  Washington  Heights,  where  lots  could  be  bought  for  $2,500 
six  months  before  the  opening  of  the  subway  that  sold  for  $6,000  six  months  after. 


Inc.,  formerly  Wood, 
LESS  THAN  HALF 


Mr.  Wood's  interests  MUST  be  disposed  of  at  once.       Wm.  E.  Harmon  &  Co.,  Inc.,  the  most  widely  known 

and  largest  realty  operators  in  this  country, 
stand  behind  the  offer,  which  is  an  assur- 
ance of  the  soundness  of  the  investment. 
"Buy  now  and  share  in  the  dividends  of 
the  near  future." 


Free  Trip  to  New  York 


Money  Back  If  Not  Satisfied 


We  want  every  customer  to  visit  New 
York  and  inspect  his  purchase  and 
we  therefore  make  the  following 
offer,  viz.:  We   will  allow  your 
entire    railroad    fare  to    New 
York  City  and  return,  not  to 
exceed  $36,   crediting  the 
full  amount  on  your  pur- 
chase. We  only  require 
that  the  inspection  be 
made  with  our  rep- 
resentative,   and 
within  one  year 
from  the  date 
^       of  purchase. 


Come  to  New  York  at  any  time  within 
ninety  days  after  date  of  your  pur- 
chase;  visit    our  properties  with 
our    representative;   keep   what 


Our 
References 


We     have     been 
business    over    twenty- 
nine   years   and   are   con 
sidered  the   largest  real   es- 
tate   concern    in    the    world 
We  refer  you  to  your  own  bank 
orany  commercial  agency  regarding 
our  financial  standing  and  reputation. 


Don't  wait.  There  may  be  an  enormous 
response  to  this  offer.  It  is  an  opportunity 
which  rarely  comes.    ACT  NOW ! 

Cut  out  this  coupon 
and  mail  to 


WM.  E.  HARMON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

(Formerly  Wood,  Harmon  &  Co.) 

261  Broadway      Dept.  A.  F.  3  New  York 


you  have  if  you  think  it  is  the 
best  bargain  in  our  $12,000,000 
holdings;     change    it    for 
any  other  lot  if  you  will, 
or  go   to  our  cashier's        V^S"' 
desk    and    get   back        S' 
every  dollar    you 
have    paid    us    if 
you  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  any 
of  our  lots. 
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The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company 

AND 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway  Company 

REORGANIZATION 

To  Holders  of  Certificates  of  Deposit 

issued  under  the  Plan  and  Agreement  of  Readjustment  or  Reorganization  of  the  Railway  Companies  above  named 
or  by  Depositaries  for  Committees  approving  said  Plan  of  Reorganization,  including 


Certificates  of 

Guaranty   Trust   Company   of   New   York 

14c   Broadway,   New   York,  for 
The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company's 

"Five  Per  Cent.  First  and  Refunding  Mortgage  Fifty-Year  Gold 
Bonds,  due   1959; 

Consolidated   First   Mortgage  Six  Per  Cent.  Bonds,  due   1920; 

Trust    Five    Per   Cent.    Bonds,   due    191 7; 

First  Collateral  Mortgage  Five  Per  Cent.  Bonds,  due  1920;  and 
**Lexington  Division  Five  Per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due   1920; 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway  Company's 

First    and     Refunding    Mortgage    Six    Per    Cent.     Forty-Year    Gold 
Bonds,  due   1952; 
The  Kansas  and  Colorado  Pacific  Railway  Company's 

First    Refunding   Mortgage  Thirty- Year   Six   Per   Cent.   Gold   Bonds, 
due    1938; 
The  Central  Branch  Railway  Company's 

First  Mortgage  Four  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds,  due   1919; 
The  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company's 

First  Mortgage  Four  Per  Cent.   Gold  Bonds,  due   1948; 
'*The  Leroy    and  Caney  Valley  Air  Line  Railroad  Company's 

Five  Per  Cent.   First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due   1926; 
*  *The  Kansas  City  Northwestern  Railroad  Company's 

First  Mortgage  Five  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds,  Series  A,  due   1933; 
**Boonville,  St.  Louis  and  Southern  Railway  Company's 

First  Mortgage  Forty-Year  Five  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds,  due  1951; 
Little  Rock  Junction  Railway's 

First    Consolidated    Mortgage    Six   Per   Cent.    Bonds,   due    191 6;    and 
Unsecured    Claims    against   The    Missouri    Pacific    Railway    Company    or 

St.   Louis,  Iron   Mountain  and   Southern    Railway    Company; 


Certificates  of 

Bankers  Trust  Company 

16  Wall  St..  New  York,  for 
**The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company's 

Forty-Year  Four  Per  Cent.   Gold  Loan   Bonds  of 


1905,  due   1945; 


Certificates  of 
Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

54  Wall   St.,  New  York,   for 
The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company's 

Stock  and   Stock   Scrip;   and 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway  Company's 

Stock;  

Certificates  of 
Columbia  Trust  Company 

60  Broadway,  New  York,  for 
The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company's 

Trust   Five  Per  Cent.   Bonds,  due    1917;   and 

First  Collateral  Mortgage   Five  Per  Cent.   Bonds,  due   1920; 


Certificates  of 
The    Farmers'    Loan   and   Trust   Company 

22  William  St.,  New  York,  for 

The  Central  Branch  Railway  Company's 

p'irst  Mortgage   Four  Per  Cent.   Gold   Bonds,   due    1919; 


Certificates  of 
American  Trust  Company 

50   State   St.,    Boston,   Mass.,   for 
Little  Rock  Junction  Railway's 

First  Consolidated  Mortgage   Six  Per  Cent.   Bonds,  due   1916; 

Certificates  of 
Franklin  Trust  Company 

46  Wall   St.,   New  York,  for 
The  Kansas  and  Colorado  Pacific  Railway  Company's 

First   Refunding  Mortgage  Thirty-Year  Six   Per  Cent.   Gold   Bonds, 

due  1938;  and  

Certificates  of 

First  Trust  and   Savings  Bank 

Chicago,   111.,  for 
**The  Kansas  City  Northwestern  Railroad  Company's 

First  Mortgage  Five   Per  Cent.   Gold   Bonds,   Series   A,  due   1933. 


The  new  First  and  Refunding  Mortgage  Five  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds  of  Series  A,  due  February  1,  1965,  of  Series 
B,  due  January  1,  1923,  and  of  Series  C,  due  August  1,  1926,  and  General  Mortgage  Four  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds,  due 
March  1,  1975  (all  in  coupon  form)  of  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company  (the  New  Company  organized  under  the 
laws  of  Missouri  to  carry  out  the  Plan  and  Agreement  of  Reorganization  as  modified  July  25,  1916,  of  the  Railway 
Companies  first  above  named),  together  with  Trust  Certificates  for  Convertible  Five  Per  Cent.  Preferred  Stock  and 
Common  Stock  of  said  Missouri  Pacific  Raliroad  Company,  all  in  definitive  form,  and  fractional  scrip  for  such  bonds 
and  for  such  trust  certificates,  are  now  ready  for  distribution. 

Holders  of  the  certificates  of  deposit  above  described,  issued  in  the  United  States,  must,  to  obtain  the  new  securi- 
ties to  which  they  are  respectively  entitled,  surrender  their  certificates  of  deposit  to  the  respective  Depositaries  which 
issued  the  same.  In  the  case  of  issues  marked  with  asterisks  (**)  above  (which  are  exchangeable  for  trust  certificates 
for  preferred  stock),  the  certificates  of  deposit  so  surrendered  must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  holders,  and  the  new  trust  certificates  and  any  checks  for  adjustments  in  respect  of  interest  will  be 
issued  only  in  the  names  of  the  holders  as  so  stated.  Forms  of  such  statements  must  be  obtained  from  the  respective 
Depositaries.  Deliveries  of  the  new  securities  will  be  made,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  the  order  in  which  certificates  of 
deposit  are  so  surrendered. 

In  the  case  of  certificates  of  deposit  issued  by  Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York  for  stock,  trust  certificates 
for  the  new  common  stock  will  be  issued,  in  the  names  borne  by  the  certificates  of  deposit  surrendered,  unless  different 
names  are  specified  by  separate  instrument  in  writing  by  the  persons  surrendering  such  certificates  of  deposit.  In  the 
latter  case  the  certificates  of  deposit  surrendered  must  be  accompanied  by  New  York  State  transfer  tax  stamps  at  the 
rate  of  two  cents  per  share,  and  by  such  Federal  tax  stamps,  if  any,  as  may  be  required  by  United  States  law  at  the  time 
of  such  surrender,  and  the  trust  certificates  will  be  issued  in  the  names  so  specified. 

All  certificates  of  deposit  surrendered  to  Depositaries  must,  unless  in  bearer  form,  be  accompanied  by  properly 
executed  transfers  thereof  in  blank.  Signatures  to  transfers  must  be  guaranteed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  respective 
Depositaries,  and,  in  the  case  of  certificates  of  deposit  issued  by  Depositaries  in  New  York,  every  such  guaranty  must  be 
by  a  New  York  City  bank,  trust  company  or  Stock  Exchange  firm,  or  by  a  bank  or  trust  company  having  a  New  York 
City  bank  or  trust  company  as  correspondent. 

The  new  First  and  Refunding  Mortgage  Bonds  will  be  delivered  with  coupons  due  August  1,  1917,  for  interest 
from  June  1,  1917,  and  subsequent  coupons.  The  General  Mortgage  Bonds  will  be  delivered  with  coupons  due  September 
1,  1917,  for  interest  from  June  1,  1917,  and  subsequent  coupons.  The  First  and  Refunding  Mortgage  Bonds  of  each 
series,  and  the  General  Mortgage  Bonds  will  be  in  the  denominations  of  $1,000  and  $500,  and  any  holder  of  a  certificate 
of  deposit  entitled  to  receive  new  bonds  of  either  issue,  may  deliver  to  the  Depositary,  with  his  certificate  of  deposit, 
written  directions  specifying  in  which  of  said  denominations  such  holder  desires  the  new  bonds  to  be  delivered;  but  no 
holder  of  such  new  bonds  or  of  such  certificates  of  deposit  will  thereafter  be  entitled  to  exchange  bonds  of  either  denomi- 
nation for  the  other,  and  in  all  cases  where  denominations  are  not  specified  as  aforesaid  at  the  time  of  surrender  of  the 
certificates  of  deposit,  the  Depositaries  at  their  option  may  deliver  bonds  of  either  denomination. 

At  the  time  of  distribution  of  the  new  securities,  cash  adjustments  in  respect  of  interest  will  be  paid  to  holders 
of  certificates  of  deposit  for  the  bonds  in  this  paragraph  mentioned,  in  the  cases  and  in  the  manner  provided  by  Article 
VI  of  the  Plan.  Adjustments  for  interest  upon  old  bonds  exchangeable  for  new  bonds  will  be  made  up  to  June  1,  1917, 
the  date  from  which  the  new  bonds  bear  interest,  but  interest  upon  the  face  amounts  of  coupons  covered  by  adjustments, 
will  be  allowed  to  June  30,  1917.  In  cases  where  no  advances  in  respect  of  interest  have  been  made  under  the  Plan, 
the  total  amounts  of  the  adjustments  payable  in  respect  of  the  several  issues,  for  each  $1,000  principal  amount  of  bonds, 
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We  are  glad  to  see  that  Porto  Rico  is 
heartily  with  us  in  this  new  war  against 
European  tyranny : 

Among  the  warring  nations  summoned 
against  the  Central  Powers  there  are  a  few 
states  which  seem  apparently  harmless ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  restless  principality  of 
Albania,  the  Portuguese  Republic,  poor 
•overpowered  Montenegro,  and  the  small  re- 
public of  St.  Marino. 

Now,  way  across  the  ocean,  following  the 
momentous  declaration  of  war  from  the 
United  States  upon  the  German  Empire, 
a  highly  cultured  young  people  have  also 
declared  their  hostility  toward  Germany. 
Excited  by  the  spirit  of  a  heroic  ancestry 
and  moved  by  a  recent  sentiment  of  grati- 
tude the  future  state  of  Porto  Rico  has 
willingly,  thru  its  Legislative  Assembly, 
passed  a  message  to  President  Wilson 
acknowledging  absolute  fidelity  to  the 
American  flag  which  waves  over  their  be- 
loved island,  and  expressing  their  volun- 
tary desire  to  cooperate,  if  possible,  to  de- 
fend the  American  cause.  Of  course,  Porto 
Rico  is  an  American  possession  acquired 
as  a  result  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 
and  inevitably  the  government  authorities 
had  to  submit  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. But,  forced  fidelity  is  not  the 
same  as  voluntary  loyalty. 

The  action  of  the  brightest  men  repre- 
senting a  population  of  over  a  million 
American  citizens  means  that  Germany  and 
her  Allies  have  a  new  moral  power  gath- 
ered against  them.  German  influence  has 
failed,  in  a  new  people,  to  justify  her 
cause. 

Small  Porto  Rico  is  at  war  with  mighty 
Germany.  BOLIVAR  PAGAN. 

Ponce,    Porto    Rico 


Business  Not  as  Usual !  A  million  men 
are  needed  in  our  army — more  if  the  war 
-continues  long.  To  properly  equip  and  feed 
them  will  require  the  labor  of  an  army  of 
-workers  four  times  as  large  as  the  fighting 
army,  it  is  said.  And  I  think  all  patriotic 
Americans  will  agree  that  our  army  should 
"be  supplied  with  all  the  airships,  munitions 
and  other  supplies  that  they  can  use  to  ad- 
vantage. The  United  States  must  feed  not 
only  the  American  people  and  American 
army  but  also  must  ship  as  much  wheat 
and  other  foodstuffs  as  possible  to  our 
Allies.  This  requires  more  farmers  and 
more  farm  laborers  and  more  tractors  and 
other  farm  machinery.  There  is  a  demand 
for  a  large  fleet  of  wooden  ships  to  be 
completed  as  soon  as  possible.  This  will 
take  more  material  and  labor. 

To  fulfill  these  unusual  war  require- 
ments millions  of  workers  must  leave  their 
ordinary  occupations  to  become  soldiers, 
workers  in  munition  factories,  farmers,  etc. 
How,  then,  can  we  have  "business  as 
usual  V"  Is  it  necessary  to  spend  our  money 
in  order  to  keep  our  fellowman  busy,  as 
advised  in  the  article  "Keep  the  Shop 
Fires  Burning"  in  the  June  •_'.'>  number  of 
The  Independent?  Would  it  not  be  well 
to  conserve  our  supply  of  steel,  coal,  lum- 
ber, oil,  wool,  cotton,  etc.,  as  well  as  our 
supply  of  food?  Farmers  and  others  en- 
gaged in  necessary  work  are  prosperous. 
Let  them  pay  the  taxes.  Would  it  be  wise 
to  keep  any  unnecessary  business  going  in 
oiiler  I,,  tax  it V 

This  does  not  mean  that  "foolish"  econ- 
omy is  desirable.  Every  one  should  spend 

what    is   necessMiv   to   keep   his  efficiency    as 
high   as  possible.   The   worker  who  needs  a 


will  be  as  follows:  5%  First  and  Refunding  Mortgage  Bonds  due  1959, 
$27.75;  Forty  Year  4%  Gold  Loan  Bonds,  $22.20;  Consolidated  First  Mort- 
gage 6%  Bonds,  $5,  in  addition  to  any  interest  due  on  such  bonds  on  or  before 
May  1,  1917,  and  not  yet  paid  over  by  the  Depositary;  Trust  5%  Bonds  due 
1917,  $119.00;  First  Collateral  Mortgage  5%  Bonds  due  1920,  $95.80;  St.  Louis, 
Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway  Company's  First  and  Refunding  Mort- 
gage Bonds,  $120.40;  The  Kansas  and  Colorado  Pacific  Railway  Company's 
Bonds,  $93.33;  The  Central  Branch  Railway  Company's  Bonds  (when  exchanged 
for  100%  in  new  bonds),  $76.63;  The  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Railway 
Company's  Bonds  (when  exchanged  for  100%  in  new  bonds),  $21.02;  The 
Leroy  and  Caney  Valley  Air  Line  Railroad  Company's  5%  Bonds,  $27.25;  The 
Kansas  City  Northwestern  Railroad  Company's  Bonds,  $27.25;  and  Little  Rock 
Junction  Railway's  Bonds,  $10,  in  addition  to  any  interest  due  on  such  bonds 
on  or  before  April  1,  1917,  and  not  yet  paid  over  by  the  Depositaries. 

Holders  of  certificates  of  deposit  for  stock  of  The  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company  who  have  paid  only  the  first  instalment  of  $12.45  per  share  under 
the  Plan,  will  not  be  entitled  to  receive  the  new  securities  until  they  shall  have 
made  the  final  payment  ($37.50,  and  interest,  per  share).  Such  final  payment 
must  be  made  on  or  before  August  22,  1917,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture. 

For  all  fractional  interests  in  bonds  and  in  voting  trust  certificates  for 
stock,  bearer  scrip  certificates  will  be  delivered. 

Dated,  New  York,  June  26,  1917. 

KUHIM,  LOEB  &,  CO., 

Reorganization   Managers. 


To  Holders  of   Undeposited   Bonds,  Stock  and  Unsecured  Claims: 

Additional  deposits  of  bonds,  stock  and  unsecured  claims,  under  the 
modified  Plan  and  Agreement  above  mentioned  will  for  the  present  be  accepted 
by  the  respective  Depositaries  therefor,  subject  to  such  conditions  and  restric- 
tions as  may  from  time  to  time  be  imposed  by  the  undersigned  Reorganization 
Managers,  and  subject,  in  the  case  of  stock,  to  the  requirement  that  the  Deposi- 
tors shall  pay  in  full,  at  the  time  of  making  deposit,  the  sum  of  $49.95  per 
share  required  pursuant  to  Article  Fourth  of  the  Agreement  of  Reorganization, 
together  with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum  from  May 
22,   1917.      This  offer  is  subject  to  withdrawal  at   any  time  without  notice. 

Dated,  New  York,  June  26,  1917. 

KUHIM,  LOEB  &  CO., 

Reorganization   Managers. 


Central  Trust  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK 

54  WALL  STREET 

BRANCH:  FORTY-SECOND  STREET  AND  MADISON  AVENUE 


Statement  of  Condition  at  Close  of  Business  June  30,  1917 


RESOURCES 

Bonds  and  Mortgages .  .  $  11 1,600.00 
Public  Securities, 

Market  Value 26,039,1 14.96 

Other  Securities, 

Market  Value 20,519,262.32 

Loans 104,823,660.24 

Real  Estate 1,403,275.12 

Accrued  Interest 1,184,747.00 

Customers'  Liability 

on   Acceptances 

(see  Liabilities  per 

Contra) 1,125,000.00 

Cash   on   Hand   and 

in  Banks 78,673,270.91 

Total $233,879,930.55 


LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock $  5,000,000.00 

Surplus 15,000,000.00 

Undivided  Profits 2,514,683.26 

Dividend  payable  July  2,  1917, 
charged  to  Profit  and  Loss  and 
not    included    in    this    Statement 

Deposits 209,430,940.26 

Reserved  for  Taxes.  .  205,837.25 

Accrued  Interest 577,815.52 

Secretary's  Checks  .  .  .  25,654.26 

Acceptances 1,125,000.00 


Total $233,879,930.55 


OFFICERS 

JAMES  N.  WALLACE.  President 
E.  FRANCIS  HYDE,  Vice-President  IK  \XK  B.  SM1DT.  Vice-President 

DUDLEY  OLCOTT  2d,  Vice-President  GEOKOE  W.  DAVISON',  Vice -President 

FREDEUIG    T.    FULLER,    Vice-President 
MILTON    FERGUSON,    Vice-President    and    Secretary 
CHARLES  P.  STAL1.KNECIIT,  Asst.  Sccv.  GEORGE  I.  CORBETT,  Asst.  Secy, 

OSCAR  L.  COLES,  Asst.  Se.  WILLIAM  II.  LUDLUM,  Asst.  Secy. 

STEPHEN    II.   TALLMAN,   Asst.    Secy. 


FORTY-SECOND  STREET  BRANCH 


F.  J.  LEARY,  Branch  Manager 


11.  C.   HOLT.  Assistant   Secretary 


C.  R   BERRIEN,  Assistant  Manager 


THE  INVESTMENT  EDITOR 


of  The  Independent  will 
answer  any  inquiries,  with- 
out charge,  pertaining  to  investments  of  all  kinds.  Address  your  inquiries 
to  Investment  Editor,  The  Independent,  119  West  Fortieth  Street. 
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The  Weight  of  War 


The  heavy  hand  of  war  has  dis- 
turbed the  balance  between  supply 
and  demand  the  world  over.  Our 
problem  of  serving  the  public  has 
all  at  once  assumed  a  new  and 
weightier  aspect. 

Extraordinary  demands  on  tele- 
phone service  by  the  Government 
have  been  made  and  are  being  met. 
Equipment  must  be  provided  for  the 
great  training  camps,  the  coast- 
defense  stations  must  be  linked  to- 
gether by  means  of  communication, 
and  the  facilities  perfected  to  put  the 
Government  in  touch  with  the  en- 
tire country  at  a  moment's  notice. 

In  planning  for  additions  to  the 
plant  of  the  Bell  System  for  1917, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of 
dollars  were  apportioned.     This  is 


by  far  the  largest  program  ever 
undertaken. 

But  the  cost  of  raw  materials 
has  doubled  in  a  year.  Adequate 
supplies  of  copper,  lead,  wire,  steel 
and  other  essentials  of  new  equip- 
ment are  becoming  harder  to  get 
at  any  price,  for  the  demands  or 
war  must  be  met. 

Under  the  pressure  of  business 
incident  to  war,  the  telephone-using 
public  must  co-operate  in  order  that 
our  new  plans  to  meet  the  extraor- 
dinary growth  in  telephone  stations 
and  traffic  may  be  made  adequate. 

The  elimination  of  unnecessary 
telephone  calls  is  a  patriotic  duty 
just  as  is  the  elimination  of  all  waste 
at  such  a  time.  Your  Government 
must  have  a  "clear  talk  track." 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
8)  And  Associated    Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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I  The  Ely  School  [ 


FOR    GIRLS 


=     GREENWICH 


CONN.    5 


=    Ihe  ll/ly  Junior  bchool   i 

(Distinct  from  Upper  School)  sj 

|     FOR  GIRLS   UNDER    FIFTEEN    | 
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AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  Indeed  not  open  to  erlticism. 
Absolute  safety  Is  the  first  recpilslte  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  important, 
and  these  seem  lneompatlble.  Aside  from  gov- 
ernment bonds,  the  return  under  which  Is 
small,  there  Is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
than  an  annuity  with  the  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
Income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  Is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  In  an  Institution  for 
savings,  or  Invested  In  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $3,000  by 
a  man  aged  67  would  provide  an  annual  In- 
cline of  $i;18.35  absolutely  beyond  question  or 
doubt.  The  Annuity  Department.  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at  any  age,   male  or  female. 


vacation  should  take  it.  But  the  unneces- 
sary spending  of  money  and  employment  of 
labor   will   not   help   to   win   the   war. 

Nebraska. 

We  agree  -with  our  correspondent  that  to 
support  the  war  labor  must  be  set  free 
from  the  making  of  luxuries  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  tools  of  war.  But,  of  course, 
this  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  day.  A  too 
sudden  stoppage  of  ordinary  peace-time 
manufacture  might  throw  many  people  out 
of  employment  before  a  place  could  be 
found  for  them  in  the  war  services  of  the 
nation.  The  best  motto  is  neither  "spend 
little"  or  "spend  freely,"  but  "spend 
wisely." 


"Let  the  present,  not  the  future,  pay  the 
price  of  the  war — in  cash  as  well  as  blood." 
says  a  correspondent  who  writes  to  second 
The  Independent's  stand  for  the  conscrip- 
tion of  wealth  in  wartime.  We  are  glad  to 
quote  at  length  from  his  argument : 

The  future  will  have  its  own  problems 
to  solve.  Why  should  we  try  to  ease  our 
own  shoulders  at  their  expense.  If  we  see 
fit,  or  are  driven,  to  enter  upon  a  great 
enterprize,  we  certainly  should  be  ready  to 
pay  the  price.  Just  now  we  are  com- 
mandeering the  young  manhood  of  the  na- 
tion. Congress  is  just  now  considering  the 
question  of  ways  and  means  required  to 
pay  the  bills  incidental  to  supporting  the 
resultant  armies.  We  simple-minded  West- 
erners feel  that  there  should  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  determining  what  to  do.  If  our 
young  men  must  face  enemy  bullets,  every 
dollar  of  wealth  should  be  subject  to  call 
to  meet  attendant  bills.  To  us  the  manhood 
of  the  nation  rates  higher  than  its  wealth. 

Out  this  way  we  incline  to  the  belief 
that  the  man  with  the  largest  income  is  the 
man  best  able  to  meet  bills — to  pay  taxes. 
We  hold  to  this  the  more  firmly  when  the 
income  is  derived  from  industries  whose 
prosperity  is  based  upon  war  conditions. 
We  even  consider  that  $100,000  annual  in- 
come is  a  reasonable  maximum  to  allow  to 
any  individual  and  that  any  excess  may 
in  all  reason  be  taken  by  the  Government. 
Where  the  income  of  most  families  is  less 
than  $1000.  these  same  families  will  hard- 
ly see  any  injustice  in  requiring  wealth  to 
foot  bills  caused  by  a  war  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  which  the  people  of  small  income 
furnish  most  of  the  "cannon  fodder." 

Under  the  "future  savings"  theory  the 
war  must  be  fought  most  largely  by  the 
present  producing  classes  and  the  cost  of 
the  war  left  to  be  paid  by  the  remnant  who 
survive  and  their  descendants.  Under  such 
a  scheme  the  war  becomes  a  productive 
source  of  revenue  to  certain  large  industrial 
concerns  and  furnishes  the  choicest  of  se- 
curities to  large  investors.  This  makes  the 
man  whose  chief  capital  is  his  muscle  fight 
the  war  and  pay  for  it,  too,  while  others 
profit  at  his  expense. 

The  Senate  has  been  casting  about  to 
find  many  petty  sources  of  revenue.  All  the 
time  enormous  incomes  are  being  made  on 
all  hands.  Why  not  commandeer  money  as 
well  as  men,  especially  when  even  a  con- 
fiscatory seizure  would  fall  far  short  of  the 
sacrifice  that  our  national  manhood  is  pre- 
paring to  make.  I  hope  The  Independent 
will  continue  in  its  editorial  demand  that 
wealth  perform   its  whole  duty. 

In  order  that  a  wholehearted  appeal  may 
be  made  to  the  country,  such  that  will  meet 
with  a  like  response,  our  national  legisla- 
ture  may  well  follow  lines  laid  down  in  a 
speech  by  Congressman  Ramseyer  in  Con- 
gress, May  14.  He  held  that  the  chief  war 
taxes  should  be  as  follows  : 

1.  A  tax  taking  most  of  special  war 
profits. 

2.  A  progressive  income  tax  up  to  100 
per  cent. 

.'>.   High  consumption  tax  on  all  luxuries. 

Where  a  war  must  be  carried  on  beyond 
our  borders,  the  people  will  be  exceptionally 
critical  of  the  financial  policies  adopted, 
and  doubly  so  where  bond  issues  are  em- 
ployed as  a  means  of  raising  funds. 

John  M.  Stoke. 

Magnolia,  Iowa 
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MAJOR  PROPHETS   OF  TODAY 

The  prophets  of  today  not  only  indicate, 
but  to  a  large  extent  create  the  thought  of 
tomorrow.  They  stimulate,  modify  and 
direct  the  living  forces  that  operate  in  so- 
ciety, and  thus,  by  their  emphasis  forecast 
the  future.  To  understand  these  contem- 
porary, forward  looking,  creative  minds  is 
to  catch  more  clearly  the  spirit  and  trend 
of  human  progress. 

In  his  two  volumes  entitled  Major 
Prophets  of  Today  and  Six  Major  Prophets 
(the  latter  just  from  the  press).  Dr.  Edwin 
E.  Slosson,  Literary  Editor  of  The  Inde- 
pendent, has  performed  a  notable  service 
for  us  in  bringing  to  our  attention  forcibly 
and  interestingly  the  work  and  thought 
of  twelve  of  the  most  distinguished  think- 
ers and  leaders  of  our  time.  His  sketches 
include  Maeterlinck,  Bergson.  Poincare, 
Metchnikoff,  Ostwald  and  Haeckel  in  the 
first  volume,  and  Shaw,  Wells,  Chesterton, 
Schiller,  Dewey  and  Eucken.  in  the  second 
book,  four  each  of  professors  of  philosophy, 
scientists,  and  men-of-letters.  Altho  the 
author  has  aimed  at  exposition  rather  than 
criticism,  he  has  given  both  in  a  very  in- 
timate and  inspiring  way.  Dr.  Slosson's 
racy  style,  power  of  analysis  and  keen  ob- 
servation of  men  and  movements  are  all 
brought  into  play  in  setting  forth  the  char- 
acter and  scope  of  each  of  these  notables' 
life,  work,  and  contribution  to  the  world 
currents  of  thought.  The  shafts  of  wit  cast 
at  well  known  foibles,  and  clashes  of  de- 
scription from  unaccustomed  viewpoints, 
keep  the  reader  alert  and  give  him  the 
impression  of  coming  into  sympathetic  con- 
tact with  the  personality  under  considera- 
tion. Each  article  is  followed  by  a  list  of 
the  published  works  of  the  author  discussed 
and  suggestions  about  appropriate  readings 
and  biographical  materials  for  further 
acquaintance  with  the  "prophet."  Those 
who  have  followed  Dr.  Slosson's  articles  in 
The  Independent  will  find  that  large  addi- 
tions have  been  made,  and  will  be  glad  to 
have  the  whole  in   this  permanent  form. 

The  striking  title  under  which  Dr.  Slos- 
son has  chosen  to  present  his  studies  into 
the  lives  of  these  "Twelve  Major  Prophets" 
has  undoubted  reference  to  the  Biblical 
books  usually  called  the  "Twelve  Minor 
Prophets."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of 
these  "twelve  major  prophets,"  as  among 
the  "minor  prophets"  of  olden  time,  not  one 
is  an  ecclesiastic  and  most  of  them  are 
real  heretics  as  regards  current  theologies, 
and  non-conformists  in  religious  practise. 
But  their  heresies  and  repudiation  of  cur- 
rent ecclesiastical  sanctities  are,  on  the 
whole,  not  so  pronounced  and  revolutionary 
as  were  those  of  the  Biblical  prophets. 

That  some  of  these  men  have  the  gift  of 
"prophecy"  in  the  old  sense  of  prediction 
is  clearly  seen  by  their  forecasts  of  the 
present  war  and  its  terrible  revelations. 
Shaw  and  Wells,  particularly,  foreshadowed 
with  considerable  insight  the  coming  events. 
Of  the  former,  Dr.  Slosson  says:  "Few 
writers  have  as  little  to  take  back  on  ac- 
count of  the  war  as  Shaw,  altho  few  have 
exprest  such  decided  opinions  in  such  ex- 
treme   language    on    :»>    many    topics."    The 


"Whafs  the  Matter,  Robert? 

"You  hardly  said  a  word  the  whole  time  the  Petersons  were  here.  It 
was  quite  noticeable.    I'm  afraid  they  think  you  don't  like  them." 

"Noticeable  !  I  should  say  it  was.  But  I  was  more  uncomfortable  over 
it  than  anybody  else.  I  like  them  well  enough,  but  /  couldn  't  think  of  any- 
thing worth  saying,  and  you  can't  talk  nothings  to  people  like  the  Petersons. 
I'm  beginning  to  dread  having  people  in.  I  haven't  time  to  do  the  reading 
necessary  to  be  a  good  conversationalist,  and " 

"Oh,  I  know  the  very  thing  for  you.  Mrs.  Peterson  told  me  about  it 
this  evening — a  way  they've  found  to  learn  at  least  one  interesting,  worth- 
while thing  every  day.    It  is  by  joining 

The  Mentor  Association 

and  we  must  join. "  The  Mentor  Association  numbers  among  its  members 
100,000  folks  who  know  that  to  be  interesting  to  others  one  must  con- 
stantly be  absorbing  interesting  information — information,  for  instance, 
about  Art,  Nature,  Music,  Travel,  and  other  good  things  that  the  world 
has  to  offer.  They  are  obtaining  this  information  twice  each  month  in 
the  most  delightful  form  in  "The  Mentor." 

"The  Mentor"  Discussed       How  to  Become  a  Member 

The  Mentor  Association  wants 
among  its  members  only  those  peo- 
ple who  love  the  finer  things  of  life, 
and  yearn  for  them — Music,  Art, 
Nature  and  Travel— who  seek  for 
self -improvement;  who  believe  that 
education  is  only  commenced  in 
school  and  should  be  followed 
through  life.  If  you  believe  as  we 
believe,  if  you  desire  as  we  desire, 
then  we  warmly  invite  you  to  our 
membership. 

Send  for  "The  Mentor" 
on  Approval 

No  need  to  send  any  money  now. 
Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and 
mail  it.  "The  Mentor"  will  be  sent 
you  ON  APPROVAL.  If  you  like  it, 
send  us  $1  then  and  $1  each  month 
for  the  next  three  months  ($4  in  all) 
for  a  full  year's  membership,  in- 
cluding 24  complete  issues  of  "The 
Mentor."  If  you  don't  like  it,  tell 
us  within  10  days  and  the  subscrip- 
tion will  be  immediately  canceled. 
Mail  this  Coupon  Today 


and  illustrated,  at  various  times  during- the 
last  several  years,  for  instance,  the  follow- 
ing topics  (note  the  scope  of  its  interests 
and  activities): 

Beauty  Spots  in  India;  The  Mediter- 
ranean ;  Alaska  ;  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona ; 
Shakespeare's  Country ;  Beautiful  Children 
in  Art;  Beautiful  Women  in  Art;  Pictures 
We  Love  to  Live  With;  Michelangelo; 
Raphael;  The  War  of  1812;  Story  of  the 
French  Revolution;  Story  of  America  in 
Pictures ;  The  Golden  Age  of  Greece. 

Joan  of  Arc;  Napoleon ;  Dickens ;  Shake- 
speare; George  Washington;  Abraham  Lin- 
coln; American  Poets  of  the  Soil;  American 
Pioneer  Prose  Writers;  Famous  English 
Poets ;  Makers  of  American  Humor;  Masters 
of  the  Violin;  Famous  Composers ;  Masters 
of  Music. 

Gothic  Architecture ;  Sporting  Vacations ; 
Game  Birds  of  America  ;  Game  Animals  of 
America;  Favorite  Trees;  The  Weather; 
Story  of  the  American  Railroad. 

"The  Mentor"  is  only  a  part  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  "The  Mentor  Association." 

What  Membership  Means 

Briefly,  membership  gives  you  these  five 
things: 

First.  24  issues  of  "The  Mentor,"  bringing 
a  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated  story 
every  two  weeks,  each  different  subject 
written  by  a  leading  authority  upon  that 
subject — 300  pages  during  the  year. 

Second.  600  beautiful  illustrations,  distrib- 
uted during  the  year  through  the  text  of 
the  24  issues  of  "The  Mentor." 

Third.  144  gravure  or  color  pictures,  repro- 
duced on  heavy  paper,  all  ready  for  fram- 
ing, in  deep,  rich  tones  that  bring  out  all 
the  beauty  of  the  originals.  On  the  back 
of  each  picture  is  a  crisp  five-minute 
description  of  the  subject  portrayed. 

Fourth.  Answers  to  any  question  on  Art, 
Travel,  Literature,  History,  Nature  or  Ar- 
chitecture,each  answered  by  an  authority. 

Fifth.  Authoritative  Club  Programs.  Any 
program  you  may  want  for  a  club,  a  read- 
ing circle,  a  literary  afternoon  or  evening 
—each  made  for  you  by  an  expert. 
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ALPARAISO 
UNIVERSITY 

Founded  1873 

VALPARAISO,  INDIANA 
Thorough  Instruction  at  Lowest  Expense 

VALPARAISO  UNIVERSITY  was  organized  with  three 
departments,  four  instructors,  and  an  annual  enrollment  of 
210  different  students.  Now  there  are  22  departments,  220 
instructors,  and  an  annual  enrollment  of  more  than  5000  different 
students. 

THIS  GROWTH  is  owing  to  the  constantly  increasing  facilities, 
the  strengthening  of  the  courses  of  study,  and  the  offering  of 
additional  advantages  to  the  student. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  is  well  equipped  with  buildings,  libraries  and  labora- 
tories for  giving  instruction  in  the  following 

DEPARTMENTS:  Preparatory,  High  School,  Primary  Methods,  Kinder- 
garten Methods,  Commerce,  Phonography  and  Typewriting,  Review  for 
Teachers,  Bible  Study,  Education,  Arts  and  Sciences,  Engineering,  Archi- 
tecture, Manual  Arts,  Agriculture,  Public  Speaking,  Music,  Fine  Art,  Home 
Economics,  Pharmacy,  Law,  Medicine  and  Dentistry. 

While  the  expense  in  all  the  Departments  is. exceedingly  low,  it  has  not  been  made  eo 
at  the  sacrifice  of  a  high  grade  of  instruction,  but  by  applying  business  principles  to 

THE     COST    OF    LIVING,    so   that   ■*•    m°f*  satisfactory 

accommodations  tor   board   and 


room  may  be  had  at  from  $44  to  $56  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks ;  tuition 
$20  per  quarter,  or  $75  if  paid  in  advance,  for  a  year  of  forty-eight  weeks. 
If  the  entire  tuition  is  paid  in  advance  for  the  year,  it  includes  all  depart- 
ments, except  Medicine,  Dentistry  and  private  lessons  in  Music. 

The  total  expense  for  hoard,  tuition  and  furnished  room  for  the  regular  echooPyear  (thirty-six 
weeks)  need  not  exceed  $192,  or  for  forty -eight  weeks,  $216.       For  Free  Catalog  address 

HENRY  B.  BROWN,  Pres.,  or  OLIVER  P.  KINSEY,  Vice-Pres. 

Box  54,  University  Hall,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 


The  Forty-fifth  Year  will  open  September  18,  1917 


Se 


icond  quarter,  December  11,  1917.       Third  quarter,   March  5,  1918.       Fourth  quarter,  May  28,  1918 

Ant  Domestic  Old 

Scienct                              Group   of    Valparaiso    University  Buildings,   including   the  College 

Building                                 Defts.  of  Medicine,  and  Dentistry,  located  in  Chicago  Building 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

HENET  LAWRENCE  SOUTHWICK,  President 

Largest  school  of  expression  in  the  V.  S.     The 
demand  lor  our  gi  col  I '     ■    , 

normal  and  high  schools  is  greater  than  v. 
nil.       Courses  in   Belles-lettres,   oratory,  peda- 
gogy, I  .  dramatic  art,  etc. 
37th  year  opens  September  24th. 

HARRY  SEYMOUR  ROSS,  Dean 
Huntington  Chambers  Boston,  Mass. 


SCHOOL  OF 
EXPRESSION 


Co-ordination  of  Mind,  JJody,  Voice.  18th 
year  opens  Oct  iber  4th, 

Summer  Terms:  N.  Y.  University,  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  Boston,  Asheville, 
Chicago.  List  of  Dr.  (  rry's  books  (rec- 
ommended by  educators;  and  "Expression"  free. 

S.  S.  Curry.  Ph.D..  Lili.D..  President     Copley  So...  Boston.  Mass. 


Whcaton  College  lor  Women 

Only  small,  separate  college  for  women  in  Massachusetts.  4-year 

course.    A. B  degree.    Also  2-year  diploma         i  •    without  degree. 

Faculty  of  men  and  women.  20  buildings.   100  acres.   Endowment 

Catalog.         Rev.  Samuel  V.  Com-    D.D.,  LI    D.,  President, 

Massachusetts.  Norton  (30  miles  from  Bosto^l. 


prescience  of  Wells  is  clearly  shown  in  his 
anticipation  of  the  present  development  of 
the  submarine,  armored  automobile, 
trench  warfare,  machine  gun  and  war 
mobilization  of  entire  populations.  Altho 
much  has  been  written  about  some  of  these 
men,  especially  Shaw,  no  other  volume  con- 
tains their  comments  on  the  Great  War 
or  affords,  such  an  opportunity  of  compar- 
ing the  views  of  these  representatives  of 
divers  schools  of  contemporary  thought. 

Major  Prophets  of  Today  and  Six  Major 
Prophets,  by  Edwin  E.  Slosson.  Little,  Brown 
&   Co.,   Boston.   $1.50   each. 

GARDENERS    AND    OYSTERMEN 

During  the  past  few  years  Eden  Phill- 
potts  has  been  writing  the  industrial  novels 
that  mark  a  change  and  an  advance  in  his 
art.  In  his  "Old  Delabole"  the  English 
slate-mines ;  in  "Brunei's  Tower"  the  pot- 
teries ;  in  "The  Green  Alleys"  the  hop-fields 
of  Kent  have  formed  the  setting  for  tales 
of  human  beings  at  their  daily  work,  which 
is  the  larger  part  of  life.  Mr.  Phillpotts' 
latest  novel,  The  Banks  of  Coin,  describes 
two  great  modern  industries,  flower-nur- 
series and  oyster-fisheries  in  Essex.  The 
great  gardens  of  the  nursery  give  oppor- 
tunity for  pages  of  glowing  pictures  in  the 
author's  happiest  style : 

Gardens  are  pictures.  .  .  :  To  make  a  garden 
is  to  make  a  painting  with  living  colors — to 
paint  with  living  things.  And  you  can  say  what 
the  plants  will  be  doing  in  your  picture  each 
month  of  the  year.  So  your  picture  isn't  one 
but  many. 

As  Mr.  Phillpotts'  hero  paints  landscapes 
with  flowers  and  trees,  the  author  ■  paints 
them  with  adequate  words.  And  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  oyster  world  are  charm- 
ing: 

Older  than   humanity   is   the   oyster ; 

Tho    men    may    rudely   drag   him    from   his    shell 

And   probe  and   prod   and   pepper  him   as   well 

And    sour    his    mild    existence — yet,    what    then  ? 

To  live   for  some  brief  space  in   mouths  of  men 

Is    fame,    and    this    fulfils    the    Oyster's    mission  ; 

To    please   and   satisfy   is   his    ambition ; 

And  tho   not  proud,   his   gentle  heart  will   flutter 

To   know   he's   worthy   of  his   bread  and  butter. 

The  time  of  the  story  is  today  and  we 
hear  the  distant  thunder  of  the  guns  in 
Flanders  thru  the  closing  chapters.  The 
Great  War  solves  some  of  the  problems 
that  trouble  this  little  group  of  people  busy 
with  their  gentle  tasks  of  flower  and  oyster 
culture,  but  beset  by  love  and  death  and  sin 
as  fatefujly  as  on  the  wider  battlefields  to 
which  some  of  them  are  called.  As  often 
happens  in  Phillpotts'  novels,  the  women 
are  less  noble  than  the  men  :  Aveline,  the 
heroine,  has  no  more  conscience  than  a 
humming-bird ;  and  Margery  is  about  to 
drown  herself  when  we  meet  her  on  the 
banks  of  the  Coin ;  but,  also  as  always, 
the  women  are  alive  and  never  stupid,  how- 
ever unmoral  they  may  be.  Mr.  Phillpotts 
writes  of  rural  England  with  full  knowl- 
edge, unfailing  sympathy  and  finished  artis- 
try. 

The  Panics  of  Coin,  by  Eden  Phillpotts.  The 
Macmillan    Company.    $1.50. 

BOOKS   FOR  THE   SOLDIER 

A  capital  and  most  timely  little  volume 
is  What  a  Company  Commander  Should 
Know,  by  Major  J.  C.  McArthur,  D.  S.  A. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  state  that  every  re- 
serve officer  should  provide  himself  with 
this  handy  guide  to  the  general  supervision, 
care  and  welfare  of  his  men.  By  it  he  will 
learn  how  to  maintain  discipline  without 
becoming  a  martinet,  to  foster  in  his  men 
those  absolutely  essential  requirements  of 
cleanliness  and  sobriety,  initiative  within 
proper  restrictions,  cheerfulness  under 
hardship,  and  last  but  not  least  how  to 
make  thoroly  understood  that  the  good 
conduct  and  comradeship  of  each  individual 
is  responsible  for  the  well  being  of  the 
whole    command.    Of    these,    examples    are 
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given  by  way  of  personal  anecdote,  which 
assist  in  pointing  the  author's  instruction. 
There  is  an  excellent  appendix  of  military 
forms  and  abbreviations  but  one  wonders 
why  a  little  book  so  cheaply  bound  and 
printed  should  cost  so  much. 

Trench  Warfare,  by  Lieut.  J.  C.  Smith, 
an  American  officer  serving  in  the  British 
army,  is  another  handy  volume  which  offi- 
cers in  process  of  training  should  not  miss 
reading.  Lieutenant  Smith  writes  from  ex- 
perience of  the  development  of  trench  war- 
fare and  describes  not  only  the  construction 
of  modern  trench  systems,  but  necessary 
plans  for  the  defensive  or  offensive.  There 
is  so  much  of  value  to  the  student  officer 
condensed  within  a  small  space,  that  we 
can  but  note  the  chapters,  location  of 
trenches,  trench  drainage,  and  training  as 
of  particular  importance.  Further,  as  parts 
of  his  subject,  the  author  discusses  bombs, 
gas  warfare  and  the  general  duty  of  an 
officer  in  the  trenches,  so  that  practically 
all  that  can  be  learned  between  book  covers 
of  this  phase  of  war  is  herein  presented. 
Numerous  diagrams  are  helpful  by  way  of 
clearer  explanation. 

For  those  who  aspire  to  the  Aviation 
Corps  War  Flying,  by  an  English  pilot, 
discloses  the  system  of  training,  and  what 
may  be  anticipated  when  the  time  comes 
to  sail  forth  on  a  raid  over  enemy  terri- 
tory. One  gathers,  however,  that  no  matter 
how  keen  the  desire  may  be  to  join  this 
branch  of  the  military  service,  the  candi- 
date must  possess  above  all  the  quality  of 
absolute  self-control.  Mere  bull-dog  cour- 
age is  not  sufficient  unless  supported  by  an 
alert  intelligence.  Apart  from  this  view, 
the  author  conveys  the  impression  that  tho 
the  career  of  a  war  pilot  is  hazardous 
enough,  yet  compensation  is  provided  in  a 
certain  joy  of  the  air  which  to  those  of  us 
who  cling  to  the  earth  can  hardly  be  ap- 
preciated. There  are  thrills  aplenty  in  the 
book,  when  the  author  is  pelted  with  shells, 
gets  lost  in  the  clouds,  is  compelled  to  pan- 
cake in  a  wheat  field,  and  escapes  from  a 
"crunch." 

What  a  Company  Officer  Should  Know,  by 
Major  J.  C.  McArthur.  George  U.  Harvey,  109 
Lafayette  St.,  New  York.  $2.  Trench  Warfare, 
by  J.  S.  Smith.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $1.50. 
War  Flying,  by  an  English  Pilot.  Houghton 
Mifflin.   $1. 

BELGIUM 

At  first  glance  it  seems  like  going  back 
to  a  period  of  remote  history  to  take  up 
the  German  invasion  of  Belgium  and  open- 
ing war  scenes  in  France.  But  Albert 
Rhys  Williams  has  apparently  written  In 
the  Claws  of  the  German  Eagle  after 
bringing  the  facts  gathered  in  his  extraor- 
dinary adventures  into  perspective,  and 
his  book  is  worth  more  than  a  dozen  snap- 
shot records.  He  entered  into  the  field  as 
an  accredited  war  correspondent  without 
previous  experience  and  as  a  convinced 
pacifist.  Considering  this  combination  han- 
dicap, he  presently  achieved  the  almost  im- 
possible of  being  the  first  neutral  into 
Liege  after  its  capture  by  the  Germans. 
Fie  just  footed  it  there  from  the  Dutch 
frontier,  and  back,  every  mile  of  the  trip 
being  a  series  of  surprizes.  He  passed  un- 
molested thru  the  mighty  grey-green  host, 
was  on  the  whole  well  treated.  Still,  it  is 
quite  clear,  another  with  a  less  resource- 
ful nature  attempting  this  would  have 
been  shot  in  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  sit- 
uations.   Later,    he    was    nearly    shot    as    a 

spy  in  Brussels,  ami  that  is  quite  another 

tensely  dramatic  story.  Mr.  Williams  ad- 
mits that  just  as  his  pacifism  crumbled 
amid  the  rising  tide  of  French  national- 
ism—  ti  little  longer  and  he  might  have 
Keen  marching  out  to  kill  Germans  so  at 
Liege  he  fell  under  the  self-same  spell 
woven   by   the   Germans.  Atrocities  at  least 
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_  New  England 

Conservatory 


George   W.  Chadwick 

Director 


OF  MUSIC 

BOSTON,  IVIA.SS. 


Year  Open* 
September  20.  1917 


Located  in  tho  Music  Center  of  America 

It  affords  pupils  the  environment  and  at- 
mosphere so  necessary  to  a  musical  educa- 
tion. Its  complete  organization,  and 
splendid  equipment,  offer  exceptional  facil- 
ities for  students. 
Dormitories  for  women  students. 

Complete  Curriculum 
Courses  in  every  branch  of  Music,  applied 
and  theoretical. 

Owing  to  the  Practical  Training 

In  our  Normal  Department,  graduates  are 
much  in  demand  as  teachers. 


Tho  Free  Privileges 

Of  lectures,  concerts  and  recitals,  the  op- 
portunities of  ensemble  practice  and  ap- 
pearing before  audiences,  and  the  daily 
associations  are  invaluable  advantages  to 
the  music  student. 

A  Complete  Orchestra 
Off  ere  advanced  pupils  in  piano-forte,  voice, 
organ  and  violin  experience  in  rehearsal  and 
public  appearance  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment. 

Dramatic  Department 

Practical  training  in  acting. 


Address  Ralph  L.  Flanders,  General  Manager 


S> 
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^  School  of  Personality  for  Girls 

J^fcfr^SJ  Tl  APPY    home   life    with    personal    attention    and    care. 

11  Students  inspired  by  wholesome  and  beautiful  ideals 
of  efficient  womanhood.  Hygiene  and  morals  observed 
especially  for  health,  character  and  initiative,  ioo  acres; 
pine  groves  and  iooo  feet  of  seashore.  Climate  is  excep- 
tionally favorable  for  outdoor  life.     Horseback  riding,  gymnastics.     College 

Preparatory.  French,  German  and  Spanish  by  native  teachers.  Music,  Culture,  Domestic 
Science,  Handiwork,  Household  Aits,  Secretarial  and  other  courses  for  securing  Person- 
ality Diplomas  introductory  to  definite  service.  Experienced,  enthusiastic  instructors.  Booklet. 
Rev.  Thomas  Bickford    A.M..  Miss  Faith  Bickford,  Principals  Box  P    Brewster,  Mass. 


Pines 


WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

24  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass. 

A  College  Preparatory  School  for  Girls.  17  miles  from  Boston.  40 
Acres.    Skating  Pond.   Athletic  Fields.  5  Buildings.  Gymnasium 

Miss  Cortant,   Miss   Bigelow,   Principals 

New-Church  Theolgical  School 

48  Quincy  Street,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Established  1866.  Three  years  course.  College  preparation 
desired.  The  curriculum  includes  systematic  study  of  the  theo- 
logical writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenhurg  and  spiritual  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  Courses  by  correspondence  when  desired. 
For  catalogue  and  information,  address 

William  L.  Worcester,  President. 

DEAN   ACADEMY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS.        5lst  YEAR 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  homelike  atmos- 
phere, thorough  and  efficient  training  in  every  department 
of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpful  school  spirit.  •  Liberal 
endowment  permits  liberal  terms,  $300 —  $350  per  year. 
Special  course  in  Domestic  Scii 

For  catalogue  and  information  address 


ARTHUR  W.  PEIRCE.  Litt.D.    Principal 


lor  Physical 
Education 


The  Sargent  School 

Established  1881.  Largest  teachers'  department  for  physical 
education  in  the  world.  General  and  special  courses  prepare  for 
healthy  womanhood-     Address  Jar  booklet, 

Dr.  D.  A.  SARGENT.         Cambridge.  Mass. 


Worcester  Academy 

Founded  1834 
BY  MEANS  OF  AN  EFFICIENT  FACULTY  OF  20 
EXPERIENCED  MEN.  A  WELL-NIGH  COMPLETE 
MATERIAL  EQUIPMENT  OF  BUILDINGS  AND 
PLAYING  FIELDS.  AND  A  DEMOCRATIC  SPIRIT 
CULTIVATED  THROUGH  NEARLY  THREE  GEN- 
ERATIONS, WORCESTER  ACADEMY  REALLY 
EDUCATES  BOYS.    SEND   FOR  THE  CATALOG. 

D.  VV.  ABERCROMBIE.   LL.   I)..   Prin.. 

103  Providence  St..  Worcester.  Mass. 


[th  year  opens  September,  1  n  1  7.  New  1 100,000  residence  hall,  perfect  In  construction  and  ippolntmei  tt    Bach  unit  of 
1  '•  i>".\  .  mi'ier  an  eiiieient  n  Viinbnx'    p«i  onalitj    Iddled  i-  I  by  a  large   con  \'i 

n<i' advantages  of  a  hlgli-pric<  1    cbool  for  moderate  terms.    Who  Bes 

In  work  and  play.    Scientific       paratory  department     Six  buildings.    Gymnasium     Six-acre  athlel 

lower  school  for  boys     rrom    lo    to    l!       Separate   building.      Distinctive    management    and   bouse   mother. 
Illustrated  booklet.  JOSEPH   H.  8AWYER.  L.  H   D  .  prinoipal,  Baatbampton,  bass 
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NEW   YORK 


Metropolitan  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 

BLACKWELL'S  ISLAND,    NEW  YORK  CITY 


NURSES'  RESIDENCE 


offers  a  three  years  course  of  training.  The  school 
is  registered  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
^  orli,  and  connected  with  a  hospital  of  nearly  two 
thousand  beds,  which  gives  ample  opportunity  for 
a  broad,  general  training. 

The  Nurses'  Residence,  removed  from  the  hospi- 
tal,  is  homelike  and  ideally   located. 

Requirements  :  At  least  one  year  of  high  school 
or  equivalent.     Age  limit — 18  to  3  5   years. 

Remuneration— $10.00,  $12.00  and  S15.00  per 
month  ;  the  increase  made  yearly. 


For  information   address  Superintendent,    MISS  AGNES  S.    WARD 


Russell    Sage    College 
ol  Practical  Arts 

Founded   by   Mrs.   Russell  Sage   in  connection  with 
Emma  Willard  School 
Designed   for-  the   vocational   and    profes- 
sional    training     of     women.     Secretarial 
Work,    Household    Economics    and    Indus- 
trial    Arts.      Special    students    admitted. 
Add  less    Secretary, 
Russell  Sage  College  of  Pract'cal  Arts.     Trov,  N.  Y. 


1855-1917 
Non-Sectarian 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE 

Oldest  American  college  exclusively  for  women.  Five  courses, 
leading  to  degiee  ;  arts,  science,  home  economics,  law  and  finance, 
music.  Small  student  body,  large  faculty,  personal  attention. 
Dormitory  suites,  with  study  and  two  bedrooms. 

JOHN  BALCOM  SHAW,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 
For  t^talog  uiid  views,  address  Registrar,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


Skidraore  School  of  Arts 

A  college  for  the  professional  and  vocational 
training  of  women.     Offers  four-year  courses  in 

Household  Arts,  Fine  Arts,  Music,  Physical 
Education,  Oral  Expression,  Secretarial 
Studies. 

Academic  courses  are  offered  in  Languages, 
Literature,   Sciences,   History,   Music  and  Art. 

One-year  courses  in  Trade  Dressmaking  and 
Millinery. 

A  special  diploma,  securable  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  two  years,  commands  teacher's  or 
supervisor's    certificate. 

Residence  accommodations  for  two  hundred 
students.  Outdoor  sports.  Non-sectarian. 
Summer   Session. 

For  catalogue   address  the   Registrar. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS.  NEW  YORK 


4 'The 
Castle'9 


Miss  Mason's 
School 

the  Suburbs  of 
Jew  York  City 

A  Happy  Community  of  Healthy  Girls 

The  enjoyment  and  benefit  which  these  girls  re- 
ceive from  stud;  and  play  in  the  open  air  is  but  a 
part  of  our  plan  to  tit  them  for  an  ideal  life — a 
life  of  efficiency,  independence  and  social  charm. 
For  circulars   address 

MISS  C.  E.  MASON,  LL.M. 
Box  970,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  7. 


The  Oakwood  Seminary  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Established  1796.  Endowed.  IVLinaged  by  I*  riends.  Ten  teachers, 
beventy-nve  pupils  Board  and  tuition,  £:U5.  Prepares  for  any 
college.  Quaker  ideals  of  liie.  Music,  bible  study,  moral  train. 
.ng,  supervised  sports,  good  fellowship.  hor  catalogue  address 
William  J.  Reagan,  A.  M.,  Prncipal, 

Union  Springs-un-Cayuga  Lake,  N.  Y. 


COLORADO 


WOLCOTT  SCHOOL 

The  West's  Leading  School  for  Girls 

Eastern  Advantages  in  the  West.  Everything  First-Class. 
In  addition,  Denver's  Climate.  Address  for  Information, 
Dr.  J.   D.    S.    RIGGS,   Principal,  14U5  Marion  St.,  Denver. 


NEW  JERSEY 


TENNESSEE 


MARTIN  COLLEGE,  ^'.US 

A  Junior  College  with  Preparatory  Department.  Moderate 
Rates.  Modern  Buildings  and  Equipment.  In  the  Blue- 
Grass  Hills  of  Sunny  Tennessee.  Careful  Supervision. 
Box  1.     W.  T.  WYNN.  President. 

MAINE 

HEBRON  ACADEMY     4 n  acres.    9  buildings 

RTUHTKVANT  HOME— One  of  the  most  beautiful  resl- 
dences  for  girls  in  New  England.  ATWOOD  HALL, — A 
modern  home  for  boys.  Exhilarating  air.  Wholesome 
food.  Pure  spring  water.  College  preparatory.  General 
courses.  Domestic  chemistry.  Address 
Wm.   E.   Sahgent,  Litt.D..   Principal.      Hebeonj   Maine. 


BLAKE  TUTORING  SCHOOL 

Summer  School  (July  to  Sept.) 

Boys  prepared  thoroughly  and  rapidly  for  College 
and  Scientific  School.  Individual  instruction. 
Two  years'  work  in  one.  Certificate  privilege. 
Large  campus  near  lake.  Saddle  horse  provided 
every  boy.  Military  Drill.  Separate  building 
and  campus  for  boys  under  14.  Send  for  book- 
let.     Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Pcddie  £.?*&£ 

Meets  the  parents'  requirement  of  modern  equip- 
ment, high  scholastic  and  moral  standards  and  a 
rational,  healthful  school  life.  It  secures  the  en- 
thusiastic co-operation  of  the  boy  because  of  its 
expert  faculty  leadership,  its  body  of  300  students, 
its  fine  equipment  for  athletics  and  all  outdoor 
sports,  and  the  general  policy  of  keeping  its 
students  busy  in  worth-while  ways. 
H  Peddie  Institute  is  located  nine  miles  from 
Princeton,  midway  between  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia. Modern  school  buildings.  Gymnasium, 
Swimming  Pool,  Athletic  Field,  and  60-acre  cam- 
pus. Military  instruction  under  National  Guard 
officer.  Its  certificate  is  honored  by  all  colleges 
accepting  certificates.  Endowment  permits  mod- 
erate rates.  s^nd  year.  Catalog.  Summer  camp. 
R.  VV.  SWETLAND.  LL.D.,  Headmaster 
Box  7-S,  Hifihtstown,  N.  J. 


VIRGINIA 


RANDOLPH-MACON  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 

Offers  courses  for  A.  B.  and  A.  M.    Four  laboratories.  Pbrary, 
observatory,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool.   Liberal  endowment 
makes  possible  very   : 
erate  charges.  Officers  an'! 
in-tructors.    60.     Students 
from   35    states   and   coun- 
tries.     Address 

WILLIAM  A.  WEBB.  Pres.,  Box  46 


became  no  longer  incomprehensible  to  him, 
for  the  whole  thing  imprest  him  as  an 
atrocity,  and  while  there  his  blood  pulsed 
with  the  same  rage.  In  fact,  Mr.  Williams 
became  an  atrocity — for  the  benefit  of  thp 
camera  men — and  has  since  seen  himself 
reproduced  in  the  magazines  being  shot  to 
death  by  a  firing  squad ! 

A  magnificent  testimony  of  the  relief 
work  in  Belgium  is  set  forth  in  Women  of 
Belgium,  by  Charlotte  Kellogg.  The  book 
is  a  living  witness  of  the  heroic  spirit  of 
the  Belgian  people  in  defense  of  their  coun- 
try against  the  German  invader,  not  only 
on  the  battlefield  but  in  the  humble  homes 
of  the  peasantry  and  the  industrial  work- 
ers. Upon  the  black  and  desolate  back- 
ground stand  forth  the  inspiring  figures  of 
the  King,  Queen,  and  Cardinal  Merfier. 
Upon  an  equal  footing  with  them  in  the 
righteous  cause  of  humanity  must  also  be 
placed  the  American  Minister,  Brand 
Whitlock,  and  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  as  in- 
defatigable, persistent,  and  unswerving  in 
shouldering  the  tremendous  burdens  of  re- 
sponsibility willingly  undertaken. 

In  the  Claws  of  the  German  Eagle,  by  A.  R. 
Williams.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $1.50.  Women 
of  Belgium,  by  Charlotte  Kellogg.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls   Company.   $1. 

HALF  THE  CITY 

Mrs.  Simkhovitch  has  worked  for  many 
years  at  Greenwich  House,  New  York,  and 
knows  well  the  mixt  population  of  the 
crowded  and  cosmopolitan  Greenwich 
neighborhood.  She  writes  of  the  City  Work- 
er's World  not  only  with  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding born  of  sharing  it.  but  founded 
in  a  broad  and  thoughtful  study  of  the 
problems  of  immigration   and  poverty. 

The  opening  chapter  analyzes  the  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  our  various  immi- 
grant races.  The  tenement  house  itself, 
however,  is  the  foundation  of  the  study, 
this  being  the  frame,  adaptation  to  which  in 
itself  explains  a  great  part  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  life  in  the  crowded  districts.  The 
close  association  forced  by  tenement  life 
makes  for  a  strong  clan  spirit,  for  deep 
family  loyalty,  and  for  certain  standards 
of  propriety  that  obtain  so  strictly  in  no 
other  group.  Mrs.  Simkhovitch  differen- 
tiates between  materialism  and  the  strug- 
gle for  livelihood.  "Materialism  is  found  in 
the  classes  that  have  a  surplus.  The  anxiety 
to  reach  the  security  line  is  all  of  one 
piece.  The  dividing  line  between  the  ma- 
terial and  the  spiritual  has  no  meaning 
below  this  plane." 

In  the  chapter  on  leisure  Mrs.  Simkho- 
vitch discusses  the  amusements  left  to  the 
tenement  dweller  after  nearly  all  the  out- 
door sports  .and  enjoyments  have  been  sub- 
tracted, and  she  shows  the  positive  values 
that  finally  work  out  of  the  few  forms  of 
pleasure  within  the  reach  of  the  town 
laborer.  The  description  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  tenement  house  mother  is  par- 
ticularly comprehending  and  vivid.  "Her 
life  is  lived  deeply  tho  narrowly.  Her  con- 
versation has  a  tang  and  directness  and 
character  that  makes  the  talk  of  the  aver- 
age woman  of  higher  economic  stratum 
appear  vague,  wobbly  and  vaporous,  and 
the  philosophy  of  the  tenement  gossip  being 
founded  on  experience  is  realistic,  sound, 
witty,  but  none  too  cheerful." 

The  most  acute  comment  in  the  book 
perhaps  is  that  on  the  lack  of  enthusiasm 
among  the  tenement  group  for  "the  busi- 
ness idea  in  politics  .  .  .  business  ideals 
cannot  deeply  appeal  to  working  people 
whose  position  is  that  of  employed  .  .  . 
where  property  is  a  weak  idea  the  business 
administration  idea  also  is  vague,  unreal 
and   regarded  with   suspicion." 

To  the  lay  reader  this  is  an  uncommonly 
enlightening  and  suggestive  book.   It  deals 
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SCHOOLS 

CONTINUED 


ILLINOIS 


THE  SUMMER  QUARTER 

OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

Affords  opportunity  for  instruction  on  the 
same  basis  as  during  the  other  quarters  of 
the  academic  year. 

The  undergraduate  colleges,  the  graduate 
schools,  and  the  professional  schools  provide 
courses  in  Arts,  Literature,  Science,  Com- 
merce and  Administration,  Law,  Medicine, 
Education,  and  Divinity.  Instruction  is 
given  by  regular  members  of  the  University 
staff  which  is  augmented  in  the  summer  by 
appointment  of  professors  and  instructors 
from   other   institutions. 

Summer  Quarter,  1917 
1st  Term  June  18-July25 
2d  Term  July  26-Aug.  31 

Detailed  announcement  will  be  sent  upon 
application   to   the 

Dean  of  the  Faculties 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

Chicago,  Illinois 


SEVEN-CENT    MEALS 

$1.50  per  week  per  person:  42  meals  with  recipes  and  directions 
for  preparing  each.    10c.  or  FREE  for  names  of  two  friends. 
Am.  School  Home  Economics,  529  W.  69th  Street.  Chicago 

TODD     SEMINARY    lop    Boys 

70  th  year.  Not  a  "prep"  school. 
Pure  air,  pure  water,  active  outdoor  life.  Vigilant 
watchfulness  of  personal  habits.  Bight  thinking  and 
manliness  developed  through  comradeship  of  teachers  and 
boys  on  playground,  in  social  hours  and  in  classroom. 
C.enuine  home  life.  1000  feet  above  sea  level  in  Illinois 
hill  country.  One  hour  from  Chicago.  Splendid  north- 
»rn  Summer  camp  at   OneUama,   Mich. 

NOBLE  HILL,  Principal,  Woodstock,  111. 

CONNECTICUT 

SAINT  MARGARETS  SCH001 

WATERBURY.  CONNECTICUT 

College  Preparatory  and  Diploma  Courses.  Forty-third  year.  Mod- 
ern equipment.  Miss  Emily  Gardner  Munro,  A.M.,  Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mercersburg  Academy 

AIM   OF   THE  SCHOOL — A  thorough  physical,  mental  and 

moral  training  for  college  entrance  ur  business. 

SPIRIT  OF  SOHOOL — A  manly   tone  of  self-reliance  under 

(  hrisllan   masters   from   the  great   universities.      Personal 

attention  given  to  each  boy. 

LOCATION  — In  the  country,  on  the  western  slope  of  the 

Famous  Cumberland  Valley,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 

healthful  spots  of  America. 

EQUIPMENT-— Modern   and   complete.       New   Gymnasium. 

Write  for  catalogue.      Address  Uox   136. 

William  Mann  Irvine,  LL.D.,  Headmaster.  Mercersburg.  Pa. 

Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  Woodland  Road 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Forty-ninth  year.  Location  combines  ad- 
vantages of  city  and  country.  Collegiate 
and  Special  Courses.  Exceptional  advan- 
tages in  Social  Service,  Music  and  Ex- 
pression. 

John  Carey  Acheson,  LL.  D.,  President. 

ISKIMINETAS 
SPRINGS  SCHOOL 

FOR  BOYS 

Complete  college  preparatory  course ; 
special   course    in    agriculture.     En- 
dorsed   by    every    American    univer- 
sity.  Delightfully  located  in  the  foot- 
hills    of     the     Alleghanies.      Modern 
buildings    and    equipment.    Athletics. 
At   Kiski   nothing   is  left  undone  to 
promote   the   student's   health,  com- 
fprt,  education  and  morals.    Classes 
limited,    affording    individual    in- 
Itruction.    Faculty  especially  qual- 
ified.   30th   year  open.s  Sent.  25 
Write    for    catalog.    Kindly   ad- 
reu    Department   5. 

Kiikiminetat  Spring*  School 

Saltsburc,  Pa. 


with  the  problem  in  general,  not  with  the 
special  difficulties  of  different  ages  and  dif- 
ferent peoples  that  make  up  the  city  work- 
ers. It  is  written  with  eyes  wide  open  to 
all  the  good  that  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  town  laborer  and  it  is  not  engaged  in 
the  propaganda  of  any  panacea  or  particu- 
lar reform.  Whether  it  were  the  intent  of 
Mrs.  Simkhovitch  or  not  we  do  not  know, 
but  she  leaves  the  reader,  while  hopeful  of 
all  sorts  of  ameliorations  and  improvements 
that  are  already  on  the  way,  yet  with  a 
strong  impression  that  the  root  of  the  con- 
ditions, here  rather  under  than  overstated, 
are  inherent  in  the  great  town,  and  so 
long  as  aggregations  of  factories  and  labor- 
ers are  encouraged,  so  long  as. cities  run  a 
rivalry  as  to  population,  so  long  will  we 
have  the  slum  in  some  sort.  And,  do  the 
best  we  may  with  it.  in  the  slum  can  be 
lived  but  a  stunted  life. 

The    City    Worker's    World,    by    Mary    Kings- 
bury   Simkhovitch.    The    Macmillan    Company. 

$1.25. 

HERE  AND  THERE  AT  HOME 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's  ever  delightful 
sketch  of  Portsmouth,  the  Old  Town  by 
the  tiea,  is  issued  in  a  pleasant  "visitor's 
edition,"  with  many  photographs.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  Company,  $1.-5. ) 

At  the  North  of  Benrcamp  Water  is  the 
record  of  Frank  Bolles*s  wanderings  in  the 
White  Mountains  from  July  to  December 
some  twenty-five  years  back.  It  is  a  pleasant 
work,  well  deserving  its  new  and  well  illus- 
trated edition.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, $1.50.) 

Those  who  know  well  their  White  Moun- 
tains will  welcome  C.  E.  Beals,  Jr.'s  Pas- 
saconaway.  Opening  with  chapters  on  the 
Indians  of  the  region,  it  is  an  uncommonly 
full  gathering  of  local  history  and  legend. 
Illustrated  by  photographs.  (Richard  G. 
Badger,  Boston,  $1.50.) 

An  interesting  compilation  from  the  rec- 
ords of  Mount  Ranter  has  been  made  by 
E.  S.  Meary.  These  records,  often  contem- 
porary, open  with  the  journal  of  Captain 
Vancouver,  in  1792,  include  Theodore 
Winthrop's  charming  legend  of  Hamichou 
and  close  with  papers  by  specialists  on  the 
glacier  and  the  mountain's  geology.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  $2.50.) 

Your  National  Parks,  by  E.  A.  Mills, 
contains  full  accounts  of  eleven  Western 
reservations  and  shorter  accounts  of  others 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada.  There 
are  interesting  chapters  on  many  allied 
topics,  many  photographs  and  clear  maps. 
In  the  appendix  is  a  detailed  guide  to  the 
greater  parks,  prepared  by  L.  P.  Schmecke- 
bier.    (Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  $2.50.) 

George  R.  Putnam,  in  Lighthouses  and 
Lightships  in  the  United  States,  has  chosen 
a  topic  round  which  romance  gathers.  Lone- 
liness, devotion,  courage,  are  the  words 
that  come  first  to  the  mind  and  that  give 
the  topic  its  never  failing  fascination.  Much 
of  historical  information  and  heroic  story 
is  gathered  in  this  pleasant  volume  with 
its  many  pictures.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, $2.) 

CONCERNING  THE  WAR 

Irvin  S.  Cobb,  when  Speaking  of  Prus- 
sians, quite  forgets  to  be  humorous.  He  is 
brief,  uncompromising,  but  he  is  also  fair- 
minded.  He  defends  the  German  soldier 
from  many  charges,  and  thereby  makes  his 
arraignment  of  the  German  government 
: > ti*l  military  system  the  more  convincing. 
(G.  H.  Doran  Company.  50  cents.) 

Scraps  of  Paper,  a  pamphlet  coming  to 
us  from  England,  contains  facsimilies  and 
translations  of  the  German  proclamations 
that  have  been  pasted  up  in  the  invaded 
towns  of  Belgium  and  France.  Among  these 
are  the  first  to  the  people  of  Belgium  :  that 
for  the  execution  of  Edith  Cavell;  that  for 
the  deportations  from  Lille.  (G.  II.  Doran 
Company,    25  cents.  I 

Mr.  Balfour  provides  a  happily  satiric  in- 
troduction to  the  translation  of  Treitsclike's 
Politics.  In  these  essays  one  'suds  the  Oer- 


She 
Couldn't 
'o;  Her  Corns 
'Wouldn't  Let 
Her 

She  remembered  the  agonies 
•  of  the  last  dance.  It  kept  her 
at  home  to  coddle  her  touchy 
corns.  She  simply  couldn't 
face  the  pain  again. 

How  easy  it  would  have  been, 
what  instant  relief,  if  she  had 
only  known  of  Blue-jay.  Blue- 
jay  stops  pain  instantly.  And 
the  miserable  corn  is  gone, 
roots  and  all,  in  48  hours. 

New  shoes  —  smart  styles  — 
have  no  terrors  to  Blue-jay 
users.  These  soothing  plas- 
ters, inset  with  a  medicinal 
wax,  have  ended  millions  up- 
on millions  of  corns. 

BAUER  &  BLACK 
Chicago  and  New  York 

Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  etc. 


I 


Blue=jay 

Stops  Pain — Ends  Corns 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 
Also  Blue-jay  Bunion  Plasters 


TYPEWRITERS 

$10  and  Up.        All  Makes.        Save  $25  to  $50 

on  rebuilt  at  the  factory  by  the  veil-known  "Young 
Process."  bold  for  low  cash — Installment  Or  rented. 
Kental  apptiAB  od  purchase  price.  Write  for  full  deUuld 
guarantee  and  New  Illustrated  Catalog.     FrM  trial. 

YOUNG  TYPEWRITER  CO.    Dept.  281    Chicago 


Cleaning  Fluid 


^c^fx^, 


A  soiled  spot  ruins  the  daintiness 
of  the  finest  blouse.  _  Wipe  it  off 
with  Carbona.  Use  it  every  day 
for  daintiness.     It  cannot  explode. 

15c  25c  50c  $1.  At  all  druggists. 


Shoes  made-  wlili   "I'    IV    A   ('  "   white,   hronze  and  fancy 
colorod  kids   aro  cleaned  with   Carbona   Cleaning  Fluid. 
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TRAVEL  AND   RESORTS 

The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers  pertaining  to  Travel  for  pleasure, 
health  or  business;  the  best  hotels,  large  and  small;  the  best  routes  to  reach  them, 
and  the  cost;  trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic  and  foreign.  This  Department 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA  RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and 
favorably  known  because  of  the  personal  knowledge  possessed  by  its  management 
regarding  hotels  everywhere.  Office  at  Hotel  McAlpin.  Broadway  and  34th  street, 
New  York,  where  personal  inquiry  mav  be  made.  Address  inquiries  by  mail  to 
INFORMATION.   The   Independent,   New    York. 


MUSIC  BY 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


OPEN 

JUNE  26th  TO 

SEPTEMBER  15th 


HOTEL  WENTWORTH 

Newcastle-by-the-Sea,  New  Hampshire  (Near  Portsmouth) 

No  Hotel  on  the  New  England  coast  is  more  notable  in  the  beauty 
of  its  location,  the  attractiveness  of  surroundings  and  perfection 
of  service.  Located  on  the  sea,  in  the  center  of  a  large  private 
park.  Accommodates  500.  Local  and  long  distance  telephone 
in  each  room. 

^W%  Unequaled  facilities  for  golf,  tennis,  dancing,  yachting,  canoe- 
ing, boating,  bathing,  deep  sea  fishing,  motoring,  trap  shooting, 
rifle  range,  well-equipped  garage  under  competent  supervision. 

Associated  with  the  IDEAL  and  NEW  ENGL  AND  Tours 

Send  postal  to-day  for  illustrated  book,  tell- 
ing Low  easy  to  reach  here  from  all  points. 

WENTWORTH  HOTEL  COMPANY 

H.  W.  PRIEST.  Manager 
Winter,  Hotel  Carolina,   Pinehurst,   N.  C. 


GOLF  LINKS  FREE  to  GUESTS 
Dutcher   House  Pa.^%£r-'Y- 

Always    open.      Family    and    Tourist    House. 
L.  W.  Blankinship,  Lessee.         Tel.  34-Pawling. 

GLENBURNIE  INN  ^rT^K 
ON    LAKE  GEORGE  •£•}»•  ^gE 

per    week.        WALTON     CB.    MESSNER,    Glen- 
burnie.  New  York.  


Hotel  Puritan 

BOSTON 

390   Commonwealth    Avenue 

Near  Massachusetts  Ave.  subway  station. 

Globe  trotters  call  the  Puritan  one  of 
the  most  homelike  and  attractive  hotels 
in  the  world.  It  is  unique  in  atmosphere 
and    equipment. 

Wholly    Reasonable    Rates. 

Send   for   our   booklet   with   guide    to 
Boston    and   its    historic   vicinity. 
H.    P.    COSTELLO,    Mgr. 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.I.THAYER,  M.D.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y.,  near  Saratoga  Springs, 
Refined,  homelike,  well  equipped.  New  hath  house,  swimming 
pool.     Electric  and  Nauheim  baths.     Booklets. 

Ross  Health  Resort  and  Arborlea  Inn,  Annex 

Seventeenth   year.     Tennis;   golf.     Write   for 

booklet  and   monograph   on   climate. 

Address,   Ross   Health   Resort,   Brentwood,   N.   Y. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS,  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE    GREYLOCK 

At  the  Western  end  of  the  Mohawk  Trail 
Now    Open 

Send  for  Copy  of  "Williamslown  the  Village  Beaatifnl" 


ROSE  VALLEY  SANITARIUM 

Box  C,  Media,  Penna. 

For  the  treafmcnt  of  disease 
by  Osteopathy  and  allied 
physiological  methods,  in- 
cluding Scientific  dietetics, 
Milk  diet.  Hydrotherapy, 
Electricity,    etc. 

Booklet   on   request. 


man  leader's  theory  of  the  state,  of  the 
Prussian  system,  as  compared  with  what 
he  thinks  is  to  be  found  elsewhere,  of  pub- 
lic morals,  of  women,  of  Jews  and  Turks, 
and.  of  course,  of  war.  (The  Macmillan 
Company,  2  vols.,  $7.) 

Patrick  MacGill's  Soldier  Songs  are 
verses  from  "the  front"  written  much  as 
the  soldiers  might  make  them  up  and  sing 
them.  They  are  informal  and  casual  ex- 
pressions of  the  several  moods  of  the  men 
in  khaki — ennui,  anger,  weariness,  courage 
and  fear  and  homesickness.  They  can  hard- 
ly be  called  poetry,  but  here  anil  there  is  a 
fine  phrase.  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  $1.) 

Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  writes  whereof 
she  knows  when  in  The  Altar  of  Freedom 
she  tells  the  mothers  of  this  land  why  and 
how  their  sons  must  enter  this  war.  One 
of  her  sons  has  gone,  the  other  two  will  go 
if,  when  they  are  old  enough,  they  are  need- 
ed. She  has  seen  the  war  close  at  hand  and 
her  unflinching  words  are  born  not  of 
theory  and  imagination,  but  of  facts. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  50  cents.) 

William  Archer  has  collected  a  bookful 
of  Gems  (?)  of  German  Thought,  consist- 
ing of  fragmentary  quotations  from  German 
writers  known  and  unknown  (mostly  the 
latter)  illustrating  the  unmoral  or  crim- 
inal egoism  which  is  the  outstanding  fea- 
ture of  Germany's  political  philosophy.  In 
the  midst  of  such  a  war,  stringing  little 
beads  of  German  wickedness  to  make  the 
public's  eyes  pop  out  seems  a  childish  occu- 
pation.  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 

Exaggerated  self-importance  seems  to 
speak  in  the  letter  with  which  Captain 
Viand  prefaces  his  War.  He  harps  on  the 
"dignity  of  his  five  rows  of  gold  braid." 
He  lambasts  the  Kaiser  and  the  Germans 
with  violence  equal  to  any  German  hate 
blast.  Occasionally,  however,  the  Pierre 
Loti  of  aforetime  paints  for  us  scenes  at 
the  front  and  elsewhere  that  have  his  grace- 
ful charm,  and  are  shot  thru  with  a  very 
real  patriotism.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, $1.25.) 

LIVES  AND  LETTERS 

Personal  reminiscences  of  the  first  ecu- 
menical council  fill  the  first  volume  of  Car- 
dinal Gibbons'  Retrospect  of  Fifty  Years, 
and  here  is  a  description  of  Rome  at  Easter. 
The  second  volume  contains  besides  recol- 
lections of  various  notable  events  of  the 
church  in  America,  many  of  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons' sermons  and  addresses.  (James  Mur- 
phy, $2.) 

Dr.  G.  Frederick  Wright's  Story  of  My 
Life  and  Work  opens  with  the  pioneer 
days  of  his  grandparents  in  northern  New 
York.  Much  of  the  book  is  given  to  the 
exploration  of  the  Muir  Glacier  and  the 
journey  thru  Central  Asia.  An  impersonal, 
simply  written,  interesting  autobiography. 
(Bibliotheca  Sacra  Company,  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  $2.) 

For  a  lifetime  Everett  P.  Wheeler  has 
been  active  in  labors  for  the  public  welfare. 
He  has  had  share  in  the  civil  service,  cur- 
rency and  tariff  reforms.  He  has  known 
many  notable  men.  His  Sixty  Years  of 
American  Life  opens  with  his  recollec- 
tions of  Webster  and  one  wishes  the  book 
contained  more  such  personal  recollections 
of  which  his  memory  must  hold  great  store. 
(E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  $2.50.) 

Among  the  friendly,  leisurely  recollec- 
tions that  make  up  Further  Pages  of  My 
Life,  by  W.  P>oyd  Carpenter,  is  a  chapter 
recounting  his  meetings  with  the  Kaiser, 
and  his  theory  of  the  present  development 
of  that  apparently  amiable  character.  Of  a 
quite  different  interest  is  the  acquaintance 
with  J.  S.  Shorthouse,  and  Bishop  Car- 
penter's ending  for  "Little  Schoolmaster 
Mark."  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $3.50.) 

William  Newton  Clarke  was  one  of  the 
wise  and  noble  religious  thinkers  who 
trained  this  generation  of  preachers.  Born 
to  the  straitest  Baptist  tenets  he  became 
a  broad  and  scholarly  leader  in  theological 
thought,  a  man  ahead  of  his  generation  in 
sociological  interests.  This  modest  and  dig- 
nified record  of  a  beautiful  life  is  followed 
by  most  interesting  descriptions  of  Dr. 
Clarke  in  his  various  fields,  by  such  fellow 
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laborers   as   Dr.   Judson    and    Dr.    William 
Adams   Brown.    (Charles    Scribner's    Sons, 

A  recent  issue  of  the  convenient  Way- 
farer's Library  is  Clement  Snorter's  col- 
lection of  letters  from  the  Brontes  and 
Their  Circle,  one  of  the  delightful  books  of 
English  biography.  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
50  cents.) 

Francis  Spencer  Spalding,  missionary 
bishop  of  Utah,  was  a  genial  and  human 
person.  Always  on  the  side  of  the  poor, 
always  openminded,  sympathetic,  fearless, 
his  death  robbed  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
one  of  its  strong  men.  In  Mr.  Melish's  well 
told  story  of  this  earnest  life  we  get  no 
sectarianism  and  much  discussion  of  the 
practical  problems  now  before  the  church 
and  before  society,  and  much  shrewd  advice 
to  the  missionary.  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, $2.25.) 

JUST  FOR  FUN 

There  is  a  new  edition  of  that  merry  lit- 
tle work  Row  to  Tell  the  Birds  from  the 
Flowers  and  Other  Woodcuts,  by  R.  W. 
Wood.  A  welcome  summer,  or  winter, 
birthday  card.  (Duffield  &  Co.,  $1.) 

The  List  of  Educational  and  Selected 
Films  includes  a  wide  range  of  topics,  in- 
dustrial, scenic,  scientific,  novel  adapta- 
tions, all  chosen  with  careful  judgment  and 
suitable  for  young  people.  (Moving  Pic- 
ture World,  New  York,  10  cents.) 

A  book  mighty  convenient  to  find  in  one's 
pocket  is  Legal  Points  for  Automobile 
Owners,  by  Leslie  Childs.  This  does  not 
rehearse  definite  laws,  but  gives  topically 
arranged  explanations  of  regulations  gov- 
erning the  road  and  the  car.  (J.  S.  Ogilvie 
Publishing  Company,  50  cents.) 

Barrett  H.  Clark  is  author  of  a  most 
iiseful  handbook,  How  to  Produce  Amateur 
Plays.  It  pleads  for  simple  staging,  has  a 
list  of  plays  for  amateur  acting,  discusses 
organization  of  the  company,  but  spends 
most  space  on  directions  for  training  the 
actors.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston, 
$1.50.) 

Warren  H.  Miller  had  his  first  sailboat 
•when  he  was  twelve  and  has  been  get- 
ting boats  ever  since.  He  tells,  in  the  Boy's 
Book  of  Canoeing  and  Sailing,  how  a  boy 
can  build  a  boat  at  small  cost,  as  well  as 
how  to  manage  anything  from  a  canoe  to 
a  launch  afflicted  with  "engine  troubles." 
(G.  H.  Doran  Company,  $1.35.) 

Amateur  Circus  Life,  by  Ernest  Balch, 
is  a  textbook  of  physical  development  and 
the  simpler  tumbling  "stunts."  Mr.  Balch 
gives  careful  directions  for  practise  and 
wisely  cautions  young  acrobats  against 
ambitions  too  vaulting.  The  last  chapters 
give  suggestions  for  school  exhibitions  and 
minstrel  shows.  (The  Macmillan  Company, 
$1.50.) 

The  third  quarterly  catalog  of  selected 
motion  pictures,  interesting  to  "father, 
mother  and  the  young  people,"  contains 
about  three  hundred  titles  with  description, 
names  of  star,  film  company  and  number 
of  reels.  Other  useful  pamphlets  issued  by 
the  National  Board  are  Motion  Pictures  and 
Censorship,  and  Principles  Governing  Se- 
lections of  Motion  Pictures  for  Young  Peo- 
ple. (National  Board  of  lieview  of  Motion 
Pictures,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  10 
cents  each.) 

RUSSIA  AND  HER  NEIGHBORS 

There  is  no  glory  in  war  for  either  offi- 
cer or  soldier  according  to  V.  Veresaer. 
In  the  War,  translated  from  the  Russian 
by  Prof.  Leo  Wiener,  is  a  tragic  monu- 
ment to  the  Russo-Japanese  conflict,  and 
uncovers  vividly  the  bureaucratic  authority, 
and  incidentally  the  incompetence,  that  lost 
the  last  war  for  Russia.  (Mitchell  Kenner- 
ley,  $2.) 

Arthur  Ruhl's  White  Nights  and  Other 
Russian  Impressions  is  a  pleasant  bit  of 
travel  literature.  A  visit  to  Ellen  Key  is 
the  feature  of  the  journey  to  Russia.  A 
voyage  down  the  Volga  the  freshest  of  the 
descriptions  of  Russia  itself.  One  gains  no 
new  outlook  on   the   present  situation   but 
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YOUR  HOTEL 
NEW  YORK 


in 


"fl^HEN   you  come   to  New   York, 
"  T  make  the  Hotel  Astor  your  home. 
It  is  more  than  a  mere  stopping  place. 
It  is  New  York  epitomized. 

Situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  metrop- 
olis, the  Hotel  Astor  is  the  logical  scene 
of  New  York's  most  important  func- 
tions. Here  Big  Business  meets  for 
consultation.  Here  are  held  recep- 
tions for  distinguished  foreign  visitors 
and  ambassadors.  The  Hotel  Astor  is 
chosen  for  great  National  festivities. 

Whether  you  need  a  single  room  or  an 
elaborate  suite,  you  will  obtain  at  the 
Hotel  Astor  the  utmost  in  comfort. 
From  the  magnificent  roof  garden  to 
the  cool  orangerie  and  the  numerous 
lounges,  promenades,  writing  rooms 
and  restaurants  you  will  find  a  spot  to 
fit  your  every  mood.  The  cuisine  and 
service  are  superb. 

Do  not  run  the  risk  of  marring  your 
visit  by  accepting  less  than  the  Hotel 
Astor  offers  you — nor  waste  time  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  more  elsewhere. 

HOTEL  ASTOR 

William  C.  Muschenheim 
BROADWAY,  44th  and  45th  Sts.,  NEW  YORK 
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Special  offer  to  introduce  Duratex  Shirts  and  FurnisrHnjjs  guar- 
anteed to  wear  six  months  or  replaced  free.  Three  shirts  and 
handsome  tie  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $3.  Assorted  colors, 
blue,  black  and  lavender.  Popular  co.it  style,  cuffs  attached. 
Sizes  14  to  17.  Dealers  wanted.  Start  a  mail  order  dept. 
Room  95,    GOODELL  &  CO..  Duratex  Bldg.,  New  York 

CONSTIPATION  KILLS! 

More  people  than  all  the  bullets  ever  made.  The  Beat  of  all  disease  is  in 
tbebowels.  Tbefirst  step  in  maintaining  HE  ALTII  ia  in  the  STOMACH, 
the  next  ia  in  getting  rid  of  the  waste  matters  in  a  natural  wav.     YOU 

cast  do  it  with  OILS^  pHYSICS  AND  PIFFLE! 

They  Are  Dangerous.    Let  Me  Tell  You  Why 

t Isa  .Nature's  methods  when  you  deal  with  a  precious 
human  body  that  is  Nature's  hiphest  expression  of 
beauty  and  form.  Use  Strongfortism,  because  it  e*n- 
bodies  the  true  principles  of  Nature's  laws.  Many 
times  you  imagine  you  are  Buffering  from  rheumatism, 
beartweakness,  mysterious  pains,  headaches,  twitch- 
ing n<  rve  exhaustion,  and  almost  all  other  ailments, 
when  in  reality  it  is  just  the  poisoning  of  your  whole 
System  from  the  foul  accumulations  of  the  bowels- 
CoiyshPatichi  isalso  largely  responsible  for  the  irri- 
tating effe-ts  which  lead  to  the  loss  of  PRECIOUS 
VITAL  POWERS.  Read  what  Stkongfortism  has 
done  for  others. 

"My  Constipation  haa  entirely  disappeared. 
I  am  feeling  fine  " — JaineB  F    Cully. 

"My  Constipation  was  very  stubborn,  but  I 
have  followed  your  instructions  and  am  en- 
tirely rid  of  it" — Earl  Goddard. 

Hundreds  like  this  could  be  given.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  pi\e  y ■  u  the  full  names  and  addresses  of  these  and 
otht-rs  who  are  hai  py  to  speak  a  good  word  for 
STKONGFORTISM  at  anytime 

Send  for  my  wondsrful  book.  "INTELLIGENCE 
IN  PHYSICAL  A*!)  HEALTH  CULTURE  "  En- 
close  6o  to  cover  postage  charges.  It  will  show  the 
Way  to  a  hettt- r  lift*  ior  you,  happier,  more  earnings, 
more  pleasures.     Write  TODAY. 


LIONEL    STRONGFORT 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE  EXPERT 
204  Park  Building  Newark, 


N.  J. 


Redor  "Vulcan' 


Black 


Ink  Pencils 


The  ONLY  perfect,  non-leakable 
ink  pencils  at  moderate  prices. 
Order 
today 


Two  Sizes 

4X  and  5>4  ins 

Extra  size,  8  in.  (black 

only)  $1.25.  Your  nam 

in  gold  inlay  35c.     FKEE— 

liberal  supply  of  ink  with  retail 

orders.     Jlgents  Wanted.     Big  Profits. 

J.  D  ULLRICH  &  CO..  27  Thames  St.,  New  York 


$1 


LCAR!ArVrril 


2  qts.  daily, 


are  simply  placed  in  milk 
to  make  rich,  snappy  nutri- 
tious Bulgarian  buttermilk. 
The  bulbs  are  alive,   grow 
ith  use,  double  in  quantity  every  3  weeks.     Highly 
treasured  by  native  Bulgarians  as  an  aid  to  lung  life. 
Bulbs  are  used  over  and  over  again.    $1  pkg.  makes 
You  must  be  pleased  or  we  return  money. 


Bulgarian  Bulb  Co.,  1646  Krameria  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Rushed  to 
Death  ? 

If  your  work  piles  up  hopelessly,  if  your 
day  is  one  continuous  fight  to  clear  your  desk, 
perhaps  you  need  mechanical  aids. 

Describe  your  troubles  to  the  Plan  and  Pur- 
chase Department  of  The  Independent  Effi- 
ciency Service.  This  department  may  be  able 
to  make  suggestions  that  will  save  you  many 
hours.  Have  you  asked  for  one  of  our  Plan 
and  Purchase  Check  Lists  ?  The  coupon  will 
bring  you  one. 


The  Independent  Efficiency  Service 

Please  send  me  a  P.  and  P.  Check  List. 


Name 


much   of  general  interest.    (Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  $2.) 

An  uncommonly  interesting  and  illumin- 
ating little  book  is  Denietra  Vaka's  ac- 
count of  her  journey  thru  The  Heart  of 
the  Balkans.  She  is  mainly  concerned  with 
the  women  of  Albania,  Montenegro,  Serbia 
and  Bulgaria,  and  in  describing  them  she 
makes  clear  various  differences  that  lie 
within  the  eternal  Balkan  question. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  $1.50.) 

Helen  Davenport  Gibbons  and  her  hus- 
band were  in  Armenia  at  the  time  of  the 
massacre  of  1909.  They  shared  with  the 
missionaries  its  terrible  experiences.  Un- 
fortunately many  of'  these  letters  to  Mrs. 
Gibbons'  mother,  the  form  in  which  the 
story  of  the  Red  Rugs  of  Tarsus  is  told, 
contain  information  which  must  have  in- 
terested her  mother  greatly  but  which  will 
seem  irrelevant  to  the  public,  or  trivial, 
when  thought  of  in  relation  to  such  great 
happenings.  (The  Century  Company, 
$1.25.) 

ESSAYS  ON  BOOKS 

In  Wisdom  of  the  East,  a  Feast  of  Lan- 
terns. L.  Cranmer-Byng  has  produced  a 
legendary  source  book,  concerned  with  the 
n'otifs  of  Chinese  poetry.  The  Moon,  Flow- 
ers and  Dragons  are  shown  to  be  mighty 
factors  in  Chinese  versification.  Various 
other  inspirations,  and  the  forms  of  Chinese 
verse,  are  pleasantly  and  very  readably 
considered,  with  interesting  illustrative 
examples.   (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  80  cents.) 

If  you  are  superficial  is  it  a  virtue  or  a 
vice  to  be  entertaining?  On  your  answer  to 
that  question  depends  your  enjoyment  of 
John  Cowper  Powys'  Suspended  Judg- 
ments or  your  irritation.  In  this  score  of 
readable  little  essays  the  author  leaps  light- 
ly about  literature,  touching  where  he  will 
on  Pascal,  on  Blake,  on  Conrad,  winged 
with  the  sublime  confidence  that  he  knows 
quite  as  much  about  one  as  about  the 
others.   (G.  Arnold  Shaw,  New  York,  $2.) 

Of  the  four  parts  of  Edward  Hale  Bier- 
stadt's  Dunsany  the  Dramatist,  The  Man 
is  an  uninteresting  biographical  sketch, 
seemingly  only  moderately  informed.  His 
Work  has  intrinsic  interest,  of  course,  also 
shows  flashes  of  more  than  the  conventional 
manner  of  "critical"  commonplaces,  but  is. 
as  a  whole,  not  critical  in  any  deep,  sur„ 
sense,  marvelously  contraaictory  in  ract, 
and  lacking  in  humor.  His  philosophy  is 
muddled.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston, 
$1.50.) 

Choosing  seemingly  the  worst  quotations 
he  can  find,  Edward  A.  G.  Hermann,  in 
his  The  Faith  of  Robert  Broicning,  labori- 
ously, tritely  and  satisfyingly  edifies  him- 
self in  studying  what  has  elsewhere  been 
called  "the  most  profoundly  subtle  mind 
that  has  exercized  itself  in  poetry  since 
Shakespeare."  He,  however,  seems  to  for- 
get both  the  untimeliness  of  his  great 
man's  message  and  human  unwillingness  to 
be  edified,  unentertainingly !  (Sherman, 
French  &  Co.,  80  cents.) 

Stephen  Coleridge  had  great  fun,  as  his 
readers  will  have,  picking  out  favorite 
poems  overlooked  by  anthologists,  and 
chatting  about  them  in  An  Evening  in  My 
Library  Among  the  English  Poets.  His 
American  shelf  was  almost  too  scanty  for 
exhibit,  however,  with  "The  Rosary"  promi- 
nent thereon.  And  why  not  refer  to  the 
dictionary  before  stating  that  "excelsior" 
means  "a  taller  man"  and  that  "Latin 
must  have  been  an  unknown  tongue"  to 
Longfellow.    (John  Lane,  $1.25.) 

Stuart  P.  Sherman,  in  his  dissertation, 
Matthew  Arnold,  one  of  the  "How  to  Know 
Him"  series,  was  braced  by  diligence  both 
in  the  collecting  of  minor  material  and  in 
the  weaving  of  it  into  a  predetermined  dis- 
quisitive  pattern  to  square  with  an  inher- 
ently unsympathetic  attitude  toward  the 
poet  and  essayist.  But  tho  the  verse  quota- 
tions from  Arnold  are  not  always  of  the 
best,  certain  contributory  information  of 
real  worth  (as  in  "Literary  Criticism") 
may,  here  and  there,  be  culled  from  the  314 
pages.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  In- 
dianapolis, $1.50.) 


To  Employers 

Get  on  the  right  side  of  your  employees. 
Help  them  to  understand  business  prob- 
lems, and  they  will  help  you  make  more 
money. 

Adopt  the  Babson  Pay  Envelope  plan. 
Means  more  money  for  employer  and  em- 
ployee.    Write  for  particulars. 

Babson's Statistical  Organization 

Dept.  1-1  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largest    Organization    of    its   Character   in    the 
World 

DIVIDENDS 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Monday,  June  16,  1917,  to 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Saturday,  June  30,  1917. 

G.  D.  MILNE,  Treasurer.  ' 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Four  Per  Cent.  Collateral  Trust  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  July  1,  1917,  at  the  office  of 
the  Treasurer  in  New  York,  will  be  paid 
by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  16  Wall 
Street.  G.  D.  MILNE,  Treasurer. 

DIVIDEND    NOTICE 

of    the 

AMERICAN    LIGHT    & 

TRACTION   COMPANY 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  ahove  Company, 
at  a  meeting  held  July  3,  1917,  declared  a  Cash 
Dividend  of  One  and  One-Half  (iy2%)  per  cent, 
on  the  Preferred  stock,  a  Cash  Dividend  of  Two 
and  One-Half  (2%%)  per  cent,  on  the  Common 
stock  and  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  Two  and 
One-Half  (2%)  shares  of  Common  stock  on  every 
one  hundred  (100)  shares  of  Common  stock  out- 
standing, all  payable  August  1,  1917.  The  Trans- 
fer Books  will  close  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  July 
14,  1917,  and  will  re-open  at  ten  o'clock  A.  M. 
on  August   1,    1917.     C.  N.  JELLI'FFE,  Secretary. 

FEDERAL    SUGAR    REFINING    CO.        i 

July  5.  1017. 
The  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  ONE  AND 
ONE-HALF  FER  CENT.  (1V2%)  on  the  Preferred 
Shares  of  this  Company  will  be  paid  August  1, 
1917,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  July  30,  1917.  Transfer  Books  will  not 
close.  A.    H.    PLATT,    Secretary. 

UNITED    CIGAR    STORES    COMPANY 
OF    AMERICA 
Common   Stock   Dividend   No     19. 
A    regular    quarterly    dividend    of    2%    has    this 
day    been    declared    upon    the    Common    Stock    of 
this     Company     issued     and     outstanding,     payable 
August   15,    1917,   to  stockholders  of   record  at  the 
close   of    business    on    July    27,    1917. 
The    stock    books    will    not    be    closed. 

GEORGE    WATTLEY,    Treasurer. 
Dated,  July  5,   1917. 


Broadway  Savings  Institution 


7  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 

PER  ANNUM, 

payable  on  and  after 
July  16th,  1917. 
Iteposits  made  on  or  before 
July  10th  will  draw  interest 
from  July  Xst,  1917. 
H.F.Hutchinson, Prest.      W.H.Rose.Secty. 


3  u   (   r 

4/c 


CLOSE  OF  TRANSFER  BOOKS 

LIGGETT  &  MYERS  TOBACCO  CO. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  27,  1917. 
The  transfer  books  of  the  5%  bonds  of  LIG- 
GETT &  MYERS  TOBACCO  COMPANY  will 
close  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  July  14,  1917,  for  the 
payment  of  interest  on  said  bonds,  due  August 
1,  1917,  and  will  re-open  at  10  o'clock  A.  M., 
August  2,  1917.  T.  T.  ANDERSON,  Treasurer. 


July  14,  1917 
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A  NUMBER  OF  THINGS 

BY  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON 


„lI„IIng„Una„°„°„U.°nOn"„UnUnl.nUnUnU1,UnUnUnUnUn..aU1|UnUnUru„I..UnUnUnU„UnUnU„U„.nU„UnU_IU.U„UnU^J 


The  sermon  had  closed  with  an  impres- 
sive climax  and  a  brief  and  solemn  prayer. 
Its  theme  had  been  lifted  heavenward  on 
the  wings  of  poetry  and  song  by  the  united 
voices  of  all  the  congregation.  The  sound 
of  the  great  amen  had  passed  from  the 
soul  of  the  organ  and  entered  into  ours. 
We  stood  with  bowed  heads  and  closed 
eyes  waiting  for  the  seal  on  the  message ; 
listening  for  our  pastor's  words  as  he  in- 
voked upon  us  in  parting  the  blessing  of 
God.  After  a  moment  of  silence  we  heard 
his  voice,  but  its  tones  were  not  those  of  a 
priest  but  of  a  business  man.  It  was  a 
very  worldly  and  emphatic  voice  which 
said  : 

"Don't  forget  to  take  a  card  at  the  door 
announcing  our  series  of  Sunday  evening 
lectures  on  'The  Great  War.'  illustrated 
with    the    stereopticon." 

The  spell  was  broken.  Like  a  strain  of 
music  which  has  stopped  on  the  last  note 
but  one.  and  so  left  the  aggravation  of 
the  expected  return  to  the  major ;  like  a 
parting  without  a  final  hand  clasp;  like  a 
letter  without  a  signature :  like  a  stair- 
case we  ascend  in  the  dark  and  expect 
another  step  that  is  not  there ;  like  a  din- 
ner without  dessert ;  so  rapidly  it  brought 
our  spirits  down  to  the  prosaic. 

Maybe  the  minister  pronounced  the 
benediction  in  due  form  after  that.  No- 
body knew.  And  it  did  not  make  any  dif- 
ference whether  he  did  or  not.  The  time 
for   it   had   passed. 


Josh  Billings  once  said :  "Things  is 
mixt."  In  the  midst  of  the  chorus  of  praise 
over  the  combined  philosophy  and  wit  of 
the  saying  few  have  noticed  its  greatest 
merit  and  the  author's  real  claim  to  rank 
as  reformer  and  philosopher.  The  idea  of 
the  aphorism  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  but  it 
was  never  exprest  so  well  before  because 
it  was  never  before  exprest  in  simplified 
spelling — nor  yet  in  simplified  grammar. 
It  is  the  imperishable  glory  of  Josh  that 
not  only  was  he  a  pioneer  in  the  great 
modern  pragmatic  movement  to  shed  mean- 
ingless and  useless  letters  from  our  words, 
but  that  with  a  prophet's  vision  he  could 
look  forward  to  the  distant  age  when  even 
grammar  must  resign  its  fondness  for  super- 
fluous forms.  What  need  is  there  for  a 
plural  veil)  when  the  noun  is  plural?  There 
is  no  plurality  about  is-ness.  A  verb  can 
have  no  number  and  to  make  it  take  a 
plural  form  because!  it  follows  a  plural 
noun  is  compulsory  hypocrisy  and  enforced 
sycophancy. 

An  inflectional  language  was  natural 
enough  in  imperial  Germany  or  despotic 
Russia  ;  and  the  English,  who  have  already 
won  for  themselves  the  substance  of  a  re- 
publican form  of  government  and  the  al- 
most   equal    boon    of    a    largely    uninllected 

language,    may    perhaps    be    pardoned    for 

keeping  a  few  anomalies  in  their  language 
as  well  .-is  in  their  constitution.  Bui  we  of 
America,   who  have  discarded  the  shell  of 

monarchy  as  well  as  the  kernel  anil  estab- 
lished our  political  system  upon  a  purely 
republican  basis,  should  show  similar  cour- 
age and  unflinching  logic  in  extirpating 
the  last  vestiges  of  linguistic  slavery.  To 
do    away    with    the    comparatively    few    re- 


maining grammatical  forms  in  the  language 
which  serve  no  useful  function  would  in- 
volve far  less  change  than  the  language 
has  already  undergone  time  and  again,  and 
it  would  establish  a  new  precedent  for  de- 
liberate and  conscious  improvement  of  our 
tools  of  thought. 


It  is  a  very  wise  precaution  to  lock  the 
stable  door  after  the  horse  has  been  stolen, 
if  you  have  other  horses  in  the  stable. 

* 

*  * 

One  of  the  liveliest  pages  of  that  lively 
P.ritish  weekly,  The  New  Statesman,  is 
signed  by  the  name  of  "Solomon  Eagle," 
altho  we  suspect  that  the  writer,  in  spite 
of  the  name,  is  neither  a  Jew  nor  an 
American.  In  one  of  his  recent  causeries 
he  compliments  The  Independent  in  the 
following  fashion  : 

There  is  a  New  York  paper  called  The  Inde- 
pendent. I  read  it  with  pleasure.  Its  articles  and 
stories  are  interesting,  and  its  war-pictures  ex- 
ceptionally so.  But  one  of  its  features  is  more 
than   interesting :   it  is   unique. 

He  then  quotes  our  Lesson  Plans  for  the 
study  of  The  Independent  in  English  and 
Political   Science  classes   and  continues : 

It  is  the  most  ingenious  method  ever  devised 
of  soaking  people  in  a  paper.  Our  English  jour- 
nalism is  not  so  thoro  as  this.  We  are  reticent 
and  reserved :  we  have  not  the  courage  of  our 
convictions  !  How  large  a  rum-ration  would  it 
take  to  induce  the  directors  of  this  journal  to 
start  such  a  page?  In  fancy  I  picture  Sir 
Arthur  Quiller-Couch  and  Professor  Pigou  draw- 
ing up  alluring  questionnaires  on  its  contents. 
As,   for  example: 

1.  Why  do  you  think  the  leading  articles  in  the 
New  Statesman  the  most  persuasive  ever  writ- 
ten ?  Why  have  you  always  thought  so  ?  What 
should   you   do   without  them  ? 

2.  What  form  of  suicide  would  you  choose  if, 
by  some  misfortune,  you  were  deprived  of  this 
journal  ? 

3.  How  much  has  your  income  risen  since  you 
began  to  read  "Solomon  Eagle"?  Analyze,  as 
succinctly  as  you  can,  the  secret  of  his  invig- 
orating power. 

4.  Who   is   "Sardonyx"?   What   is  he? 

5.  "We  must  beat  back  the  Germans."  Parse 
this  sentence  on  page  323  and  state  in  which 
back  numbers  the  same  sentiment  can  be  found 
exprest  (1)  in  the  same  words,  (2)  in  different 
words.  (N.B. — Back  numbers  6d.  each,  more  if 
very  old  ones.) 

6.  Write  an  essay  proving  that  Lord  Devon- 
port  would  be  much  more  comfortable  if  he  had 
taken  this  paper's  advice. 

7.  Explain  the  present  status  of  the  Bukit 
Panjong  Rubber  Company.  What  price  were  the 
shares  when  Mr.  Emil  Davies  first  mentioned 
them? 

8.  Why  do  you  consider  the  poem  on  page  312 
the  best  poem  you  have  seen  in  a  British  period- 
ical for  many  a  long  year? 

9.  Give  reasons  for  your  belief  that  Homer 
would  like  to  have  written  it. 

10.  Write  a  short  explanation  of  your  reasons 
for  always  buying  six  copies  of  any  book  ad- 
vertised   in   our   columns. 

No  prizes  are  offered  lor  answers  to  the  above 
questions. 

We  regret  that  our  esteemed  contem- 
porary suspects  us  of  ulterior  motives  in 
introducing  these  questionnaires  on  the  con- 
tents of  The  Independent,  but  we  hope 
that  the  directors  of  his  journal  will  adopt 
Mr.  S.  Eagle's  suggestion.  Nothing  would 
sneed  up  the  water-logged  schools  of  Old 
England  more  than  introducing  The  Veto 
Statesman  as  a  textbook  in  literature  and 
current  history.  The  Veu  Statesman  is  the 
equal  of  Addison's  Spectator  any  day  and 
far  superior  to  it  for  today. 
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ROM  personal  experience  as  the 
father  of  a  large  family,"  said  a 
friend  to  me  recently,  after  reading 
a  letter  I  had  shown  him  from  an  inquirer 
asking  the  way  out  of  a  difficulty  due  to 
long  membership  in  a  prominent  fraternal 
order,  which  will  probably  succumb  to  the 
assaults  made  on  it  by  a  constantly  in- 
creasing rate  of  mortality,  "I  deeply  sym- 
pathize with  your  correspondent.  He  is  in 
real  trouble  over  a  proper  insurance  pro- 
vision for  his  family  in  case  he  should  die. 
His  case  is  as  clear  as  sunlight ;  and  yet 
there  is  no  solution  of  the  problem  he  is 
up  against.  You  can't  mend  the  matter  for 
him  because  he  has  invested  both  his  money 
and  his  time  in  what  he  has  believed  all 
along  was  cheap  insurance.  The  money 
spent  is  as  nothing  against  the  time  lost. 

"My  sympathy  for  him  is  based  on  first- 
hand knowledge,  for  I  came  near  becoming 
just  such  a  victim  as  he  is  now.  My  first 
investment  in  life  insurance,  so-called,  was 
in  the  American  Legion  of  Honor,  promoted 
by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Warnock — Adam 
Warnock.  I  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
first  camp,  or  chapter,  or  whatever  was  the 
name,  organized  in  Denver.  I  was  young 
and  full  of  confidence  in  myself.  What  I 
did  not  know  in  those  days  on  every  subject 
was  not  worth  putting  down  in  the  record. 
I  was  certain,  among  other  steady  convic- 
tions held,  that  the  old  line  companies  were 
robbing  the  people.  As  we  say  in  these 
smarter  days.  I  had  the  'dope'  for  it,  and 
I  fancy  no  one  during  his  time  had  a  more 
skilful  hand  in  passing  it  out  than  Adam 
Warnock,  president  of  the  American  Le- 
gion of  Honor.  I  went  in  for  several  more 
assessment  societies,  including  the  Knights 
of  Honor  and  the  Chosen  Friends. 

"Where  are  these  three  now?"  he  in- 
quired, musingly. 

"Fortunately  for  me,  at  about  that  time, 
I  had  two  real  possessions — a  good  head 
for  figures  and  a  good  friend  who  was  mak- 
ing a  rather  poor  living  trying  to  sell  life 
insurance  for  a  Philadelphia  company.  This 
fellow  knew  I  was  all  wrong  on  life  insur- 
ance mathematics  ;  in  fact,  he  regarded  my 
poverty  in  that  direction  as  a  matter 
wurthy  of  commiseration.  I  was  a  healthy, 
husky  young  chap,  and  he  often  told  me 
that  if  I  lived  out  a  decent  average  life- 
expectancy  ;  the  death  and  burial  of  my 
assessment  associations  would  eventuiilly 
become  a  dim  memory. 

"My  friend  was  not  a  successful  solicitor 
because,  as  I  believe  now,  he  knew  so  much 
about  the  science  of  life  insurance.  He 
spent  too  much  time  studying  and  demon- 
strating that  side  of  it  and,  instead  of  con- 
vincing people  they  should  buy  it,  he  got 
real  satisfaction  in  having  enlightened  them 
on  it.  It  was  a  fine  tiling  to  do  for,  without 
doubt,  men  who  were  good  salesmen,  coming 
after  him,  reaped  the  harvests  he  had 
sowed. 

"Among  those  whose  life  insurance  path- 
way had  been  lighted  by  the  torch  which 
this  enthusiast  held  aloft,  I  was  one.  I  was 
'caught  young,'  greatly  to  my  benefit,  in  an 
era  of  popular  prejudice  against  old  line 
life  insurance,  when  the  crowds  were  surg- 
ing behind  Harper,  the  founder  of  the 
Mutual  Reserve  Fund,  Fouse  of  the  Fidel- 
ity Mutual  Life  Association,  and  other 
apostles  of  the  new  cult,  including  scores 
of  fraternals.  which  were  steadily  being 
organized.   I  have  forgotten  the  names  of 
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dozens  of  these  concerns  which  dotted  the 
field  like  mushrooms,  flourished  and  failed, 
leaving  woe  in  their  wake.  For  a  full 
quarter  century  those  which  managed  to 
survive  as  the  result  of  exceptionally  heavy 
accessions  of  'new  blood'  to  their  member- 
ship every  year,  kept  making  serious  and, 
perhaps  in  some  cases,  sincere  arguments 
against  the  necessity  for  accumulating  any 
kind  of  reserve.  'Keep  your  reserve  in  your 
pocket,'  was  their  slogan. 

"'  I  "HE  founder  of  one  of  the  assessment 
1  associations  previously  mentioned  in- 
vented a  new  system  which  he  claimed 
was  a  safe  substitute  for  the  legal  reserve 
system  and  which,  while  avoiding  the  tech- 
nical liability  imposed  by  the  latter,  as  he 
claimed,  was  stricter  and  afforded  greater 
freedom  in  plans.  But  its  founder  finally 
came  to  the  despised  legal  reserve  system  in 
order  to  save  his  institution  from  failure. 
We  may  be  sure  that  this  change  left  many 
of  its  members,  wrho  were  advanced  in  age 
and  were  financially  unable  to  comply  with 
the  new  premium  exactions,  in  a  lament- 
able plight. 

"This  has  been  the  fate  of  all  who  went 
into  the  assessment  companies  and  fra- 
ternal associations  under  the  belief  that  the 
reserve  was  a  superfluity  and  that  life  in- 
surance could  be  furnished  at  a  rate  very 
much  lower  than  is  done  by  the  regular 
companies.  Your  correspondent  is  in  pre- 
cisely the  situation  in  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  his  predecessors  have  been 
trapped,  and  unless  he  can  pay  the  assess- 
ments demanded,  ever  increasing  as  the  re- 
sult of  heavy  mortality  due  to  old  age,  his 
case  seems  hopeless.  To  a  man  advancing 
in  years,  declining  in  physical  condition, 
with  dependents  who  will  suffer  by  his 
death,  this  is  bitter. 

"These  people  are  victims :  some  of  them 
are  sacrifices  laid  on  the  altar  of  ignorance  : 
others,  the  dupes  of  designing  'organizers' 
and  promoters  who  prospered  in  the  trade 
of  furnishing  'pure  protection'  ;  all  of  them, 
sufferers  under  laws,  demagogic  in  origin, 
which  under  the  guise  of  discriminating 
against  life  insurance  'conducted  as  a  busi- 
ness for  profit,'  exempted  so  called  co- 
operative associations  from  every  require- 
ment that  is  essential  to  permanent  secur- 
ity. It  is  difficult  to  find  in  the  statutes 
of  any  of  our  states,  or  those  of  the  na- 
tional Government,  a  law  regulating  life 
insurance  or  touching  any  side  of  it,   that 


This  department  of  The  Inde- 
pendent will  undertake  to  furnish 
on  the  request  of  readers  any  in- 
formation respecting  the  business 
of  insurance  and  the  companies 
transacting  it  which  we  have  or 
can  procure.  We  cannot,  however, 
pass  upon  the  debatable  compara- 
tive differences  between  companies 
that  conform  to  the  requisite  legal 
standards  set  up  for  all,  except  in 
so  far  as  the  claims  made  by  any 
of  them  seem  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  sound  under- 
writing. Address  all  communica- 
tions on  insurance  subjects  to  the 
editor  of  the  Insurance  Department. 


does  not  specifically  except  these  coopera- 
tives from  its  operations.  Since  all  insur- 
ance is  a  system  of  loss  distribution  and 
the  money  used  for  that  purpose  is  fur- 
nished by  the  persons  insured,  and  only 
by  them,  it  is  clear  that  all  insurance  is 
cooperative. 

"As  you  very  well  know,  it  makes  no 
difference  how  a  life  insurance  premium  is 
paid,  whether  once  a  year  or  once  a  week, 
provided  the  amount  is  adequate  to  the  risk 
undertaken  and  is  made  up  in  conformity 
with  a  scientific  formula.  Fraternal  and 
assessment  life  insurance  could  have  been 
as  safe  as  old  line  if  its  rates  had  been 
properly  calculated,  which  means  with  due 
regard  to  the  fact  that  as  men  grow  older 
they  die  faster.  But  they  were  bent  on 
furnishing  'cheap'  insurance.  It  is  cheap 
to  those  who  die  early,  because  they  have 
escaped  the  payment  of  their  proper  share 
of  the  actual  cost ;  but  it  is  'dear'  to  those 
who  live  into  advanced  life. 

"Some  of  the  fraternal  orders  now  real- 
ize the  necessity  of  a  reserve  and  are  en- 
deavoring to  reform  their  plans.  But  they 
are  in  trouble  with  the  holders  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  outstanding  insurance  of 
middle  age  and  older  who  are  financially 
unable  to  meet  level  premium  rates  cal- 
culated at  their  attained  ages.  If  they  want 
to  escape  the  deluge  of  an  ascending  yearly 
cost,  they  must  pay  the  new  rates,  or  sub- 
mit to  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  lien  on 
their  policies,  to  be  deducted  at  death.  So 
it  has  come  about  that  every  such  society 
has  two  or  three  classes  of  members :  the 
poor  old  victims  of  pure  assessmentism ; 
those  who  can  change  to  the  new  system, 
and  the  new  accessions  who  start  right, 
mathematically. 


"AS   I 
/\whic 


see  it,  the  men  in  the  class  of 
ich  your  correspondent  is  one — and 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
them — have  been  basely  deceived  by  those  at 
the  head  of  their  societies  and  associations. 
I  can  hardly  believe  that  the  chief  officers  of 
those  concerns  have  remained  ignorant  for 
years  of  the  course  on  which  they  were  drift- 
ing. If  they  have,  they  are  not  qualified  for 
the  positions  they  occupy ;  if  they  have  not, 
they  are  worse,  and  should  have  been  re- 
moved long  ago.  If  it  is  punishment  enough, 
they  are  face  to  face  every  day  with  the 
criticisms  and  reproaches  of  the  people  they 
have  deluded.  Such  reforms  as  those  man- 
agements have  made  were  forced  upon 
them.  Death  plays  no  favorites  and  it  has 
made  no  such  exemptions  in  favor  of  as- 
sessment 'cooperative'  associations  granting 
life  insurance  'without  profit,'  as  have  the 
laws  of  the  land. 

"Altho  I  am  not  in  the  life  insurance 
business,  as  it  is  not  a  mystery  and  is 
comprehensible  by  any  one  with  a  common 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  I  have  had  no 
trouble  in  understanding  the  principles  gov- 
erning it.  Any  person  with  an  average  edu- 
cation who  wants  to  do  it,  may  get  a  good 
working  idea  of  it  in  a  week.  Why  so 
many  able  business  men  remain  in  ignor- 
ance of  its  elementary  facts,  puzzles  me. 
Everybody  who  needs  it  should  understand 
how  it  is  furnished.  All  will  then  realize 
that  it  has  no  bargain  counter — as  you  ob- 
served once  several  years  ago — that  there 
are  no  'dear'  and  no  'cheap'  brands,  and 
that  security,  the  main  thing,  depends  on 
the  accumulation  of  a  scientific  reserve." 
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INDEPENDENT    OPINIONS 

A  number  of  our  readers  have  written  to 
us  pointing  out  that  the  nation  which 
crusades  abroad  to  make  democracy  safe 
should  see  that  its  own  citizens  are  safe 
from  mob  violence  at  home.  We  cannot 
print  all  of  these  letters,  but  we  give  a 
typical  extract  from  one  of  them : 

At  a  time  when  the  American  people  are 
face  to  face  with  the  perils  and  horrors  of 
a  mighty  world-conflict,  whose  ultimate 
outcome  none  can  now  faithfully  predict,  it 
is  of  the  highest  importance  that  a  unity 
and  resoluteness  of  spirit  pervade  every 
element  of  our  cosmopolitan  citizenship. 
The  highest  considerations  of  patriotism 
demand  that  every  element  so  deport  and 
<(induct.  itself  as  to  promote  and  sustain 
that  spirit  of  unity  and  resolution 
on  the  part  of  the  whole  group  of 
our  body  politic.  This,  after  all,  is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  that  spirit  of  Na- 
tionalism which  our  most  earnest  states- 
men, past  and  present,  have  striven  to  have 
the  great  body  of  our  citizenship  cultivate. 
It  is  this  spirit  that  is  holding  the  German 
Empire  intact,  this  spirit  upon  which  de- 
pends the  future  of  Russian  democracy, 
this  spirit  that  determines  the  conduct  an 
measures  the  strength  of  any  nation  in 
any  supreme  test. 

Such,  I  think,  is  the  test  the  American 
nation  is  facing  today,  a  test  threatening 
to  tax  our  every  resource.  This  is  surely 
a  critical,  a  supreme  moment  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  people  and  the  dic- 
tates of  statesmanship  must  regard  as  the 
wildest  folly,  in  these  uncertain  days,  any 
failure  to  call  to  the  strictest  account  these 
evil  and  pernicious  forces  which  in  their 
very  nature  strike  at  the  very  spirit  that 
ought  now  to  be  fostered.  Any  voluntary 
movement,  any  deliberate  demonstration, 
calculated  to  affront  or  weaken  or  disrupt 
this  spirit  of  unity  and  resolution  on  the 
part  of  any  of  the  elements  of  our  citizen- 
ship, whatever  the  motives  or  intent,  re- 
mains none  the  less  an  act  of  the  direst 
treachery  to  the  American  cause ;  and,  to 
leave  at  large  the  criminals  responsible  for 
such  conduct,  not  only  encourages  them  to 
go  on  spreading  their  evil  iniquity  but, 
what  is  worse,  invites  others,  elsewhere, 
with  like  propensities,  to  indulge  with  con- 
tempt and  impunity  in  their  fiendish 
h«bbies. 

We  are  entering  this  world-conflict  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  making  the  world 
safe  for  Democracy.  A  grand  purpose,  a 
most  noble  ideal,  one  that  every  red-blooded 
American  must  cherish.  But  in  the  face  of 
the  inhuman  outrages  perpetrated  at  East 
St.  Louis,  not  upbn  assailants  in  self-de- 
fense, not  upon  criminals  in  punishment 
for  crime,  not  upon  law-breakers,  not  after 
rational  provocation,  not  merely  upon 
sturdy  men.  but  upon  unprotected  women 
and  helpless  children,  upon  the  unsuspected 
and  unsuspecting,  upon  the  unaware  going 
about  their  daily  business,  men  murdered, 
women  maimed,  children  burned — all  this 
in  compliance  with  a  deliberate,  planned, 
determined  policy  of  molestation,  if  not  in 
defiance  of  law  with  absolutely  no  respect 
for  any  law  civil  or  moral — I  say.  in  the 
face  of  these  outrages,  even  the  unreflective 
are  forced  to  ask.  "How  far  indeed  is  Dem- 
ocracy safe  against  the  scourge  of  the  more 
deadly  interna]  foes  to  law  and  order  and 
those  sacred  principles  of  humanity  we 
all  avowedly  hold  to  be  inviolate  and  in- 
violable? 

CHAKLES    B.    W  \kiii\cto\. 
I ><  1 1  nil .    Michigan 


REMARKABLE   REMARKS 

Theodore  Roosevelt — I  am  not  a  Hin- 
denburg. 

Emperor  William — We  shall  not  let 
loose  our  hold. 

Ed.  Howe — I  have  never  convinced  any- 
one by  arguing. 

William  Archer — It  is  not  madness  to 
seek  to  restrain  madness. 

John  D.  Rockefeller.  Jr. — I  don't  pro- 
fess to  be  an  expert  on  theology. 

Premier  Venizelos — Constantine  has 
brought  Greece  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

Maximilian  Harden — Cease  your  piti- 
ful attempts  to  excuse  Germany's  action. 

Guglielmo  Marconi — The  submarine  is 
like  consumption.  It  is  difficult  to  eradicate. 

Billy  Sunday — I  don't  believe  in  Ge- 
henna or  Hades.  I  believe  in  H-e-1-1  Hell.- 

Dorothy  Dix — A  sign  of  age  in  a  woman 
is  when  she  begins  to  be  shocked  at  every 
thing  she  sees. 

Dr.  James  C.  Warbasse — Doctors, 
nurses  and  undertakers  all  have  useful 
services  to  offer. 

H.  L.  Menken — The  most  seriously  mis- 
understood man  in  these  states  for  a  dozen 
years  past  has  been  George  Ade. 

Secretary  Lane — The  one  word  that 
most  nearly  summarizes  his  (Wilson's) 
nature  and  expresses  his  career  is  duty. 

"Bugs"  Baer — We  know  a  guy  who 
used  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July  by 
promising  the  kids  a  penny  at  Christmas. 

General  Alexieff — The  soldiers  have 
had  so  many  new  ideas  suddenly  jammed 
into  their  heads  that  their  brains  can't  boil. 

Don  Marquis — Publishing  a  volume  of 
verse  in  these  days  is  like  dropping  a  rose- 
leaf  into  a  canyon  and  waiting  to  hear  the 
echo. 

Orville  Wright — The  difference  be- 
tween five  years  or  more  of  war  and  an 
early  victory  for  the  Allies  is  10,000  aero- 
planes. 

Hall  Caine — Against  the  gray  banks 
of  cloud  the  raiding  German  taubes  looked 
precisely  like  a  collection  of  cholera  germs 
on  a  glass  disk. 

James  Douglas — I  feel  that  humanity 
is  a  ship  that  is  sailing  with  sealed  orders 
and  that  its  captain  is  not  altogether  de- 
pendent upon  its  crew. 

Amy  Lowell — Did  you  ever  see,  if  you 
have  lived  near  the  woods,  how  the  forest 
can  creep  and  creep  up  to  you  and  strangle 
you  before  you  know  it? 

C  R.  Ashree — Few  things  in  America 
have  in  the  last  year  or  two  been  more 
significant  than  the  cleavage  of  opinion 
between  the  old  and  the  young. 

Cardinal  Gibbons — The  history  of  the 
world  down  to  the  present  time  demon- 
strates the  fact  that  the  people  have  and 
always  will  indulge  in  intoxicants. 

W.  H.  Taft — The  man  who  does  not 
hope  for  better  things  and  does  not  believe 
that  better  things  can  be  brought  about  is 
not  the  man  likely  to  bring  better  things 
about. 

Don  von  Plener — Every  intelligent 
person  knows  that  Emperor  Charles  and 
Emperor  William  are  more  peace-loving 
rulers  than  Poincare\  Lloyd  George  and 
Wilson. 

Caroline  B.  King— Mother's  cherry  pie 
was  plump,  well-filled,  deliciously  juicy  and 
the  memory  of  its  seductive  syrupy  juice. 
its  translucent  crimson  fruit  makes  the 
mouth  water  even  yet. 

David  Lloyd  George — I  rather  object 
to  John  Bull  always  being  represented  as 
if  he  were  in  a  towering  rage  with  some- 
body or  something,  growling  at  his  food, 
and  generally  swearing  ;it  everybody. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont — America  al- 
lows women  to  be  unlawfully  arrested  thru 
its  Government  at  Washington  for  merely 
doing  their  patriotic  dutj  urging  the  wis- 
dom and  justice  of  the  greal  ideal  of  democ- 
racy. 
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Long  life!    Will  it  stand  the  test  of 

the  hardest  service? 


When  men  of  affairs  traveled 
in  armor,  they  required  of  it  both 
beauty  and  comfort — but  first  of 
all  the  ability  to  meet  the  severest 
demands. 

Now  that  people  of  affairs  travel 
in  motors,  the  demand  again  is 
for  beauty  and  comfort — but  first 
of  all  for  long  wearing  qualities 
and  the  ability  to  stand  up  under 
the  hardest  tests. 


These  things  tell  now. 

Look  about  you — and  you  will 
find  ancient  Packards  still  doing 
respectable  service.  In  design 
they  may  depart  from  the  current 
fashion — but  sturdy  cars  they  are, 
and  have  a  high  value  in  a  quick 
market. 

It  is  this  ability  of  the  Packard 
to  resist  wear  that  makes  it  a  car  of 
economy. 


Ask     the     man 


w 


h 


o     owns     one 


Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit 


TWIN-6 


A  BELATED  '48 


CHANCELLOR  VON  BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, 
the  only  prime  minister  among  all  the  belligerent 
countries  of  Europe  who  has  been  able  to  retain 
office  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  has  resigned 
at  last.  His  imperial  master  is  said  to  be  debating  with  him- 
self whether  his  own  timely  retirement  to  private  life  would 
save  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty,  which,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
seems  to  regard  as  more  important  than  his  personal  fate. 
The  Reichstag  has  for  the  first  time  ventured  to  refuse  war 
credits  during  a  national  emergency.  The  Clericals  have 
gone  over  in  a  body  to  the  Socialists  and  this  strange  alli- 
ance of  the  red  cap  and  the  papal  tiara  controls  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  people's  representatives.  The  Germans  have 
adopted  the  Russian  formula  of  "peace  without  annexations 
or  indemnities,"  altho  we  may  doubt  if  the  two  nations  mean 
quite  the  same  thing  by  the  same  words.  The  Kaiser's  own 
policy  is  unknown  and  to  carry  it  into  effect  he  has  ap- 
pointed a  man  who  is  himself  almost  unknown,  who  has 
never  taken  sides  in  party  politics  and  who  has  not  even  a 
"von"  to  his  name.  This  is  the  situation  of  the  moment. 
Is  it  revolution? 

The  Germans  are  almost  the  only  people  in  all  Europe 
who  have  never  carried  to  completion  a  revolutionary 
movement,  and  it  is  scarcely  a  matter  for  wonder  if 
they  now  seem  puzzled  how  to  set  about  it.  Great  re- 
forms have  been  made  in  the  institutions  of  the  empire, 
but  they  have  hitherto  always  been  handed  down  from  above 
rather  than  snatched  from  below.  The  bravest  attempt  to 
make  a  people's  Germany  was  the  earthquake  year  of  1843 
when  every  throne  in  Europe  was  shaken  and  several  for  a 
time  were  overturned.  Then  a  procession  of  giant  figures 
crowded  to  the  center  of  the  stage;  poets  like  Heine,  re- 
formers like  Schurz,  our  later  fellow-American,  radical  So- 
cialists like  Karl  Marx,  and  a  certain  Prussian  junker  who 
viewed  the  battle  for  national  unity  and  reform  with  little 
sympathy  but  much  understanding,  Bismarck.  The  crown  of 
a  united  Germany  was  offered  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  but 
he  refused  it  because  to  his  tradition-loving  mind  it  was 
better  to  be  monarch  of  a  little  nation  by  grace  of  God  than 
to  be  ruler  of  a  vast  empire  by  the  grace  of  the  people. 
Then  the  Germans  experimented  with  a  republic  and  whil" 
they  were  formulating  the  Rights  of  Man  in  neat  and  ac- 
curate phrases  the  princes  conspired  to  restore  the  old  order. 
The  old  German  kingdoms  were  restored  within  a  few 
months  by  loyal  armies  and  instead  of  a  united  and  liberal 
Germany  the  people  were  confronted  with  a  chaos  of  dynas- 
ties tied  together  by  a  clumsy  constitution  but  really  gov- 
erned by  the  military  machines  of  the  two  great  German 
states,  Austria  and  Prussia. 

The  failure  of  'forty-eight  was  perhaps  the  greatest  po- 
litical tragedy  in  European  history.  Had  all  the  revolution- 
ary movements  of  that  year  borne  fruit  there  would  have 
been  a  united  Italy  governed  by  the  ideals  of  Mazzini,  more 


than  twenty  years  before  the  union  was  in  fact  completed; 
France  would  have  escaped  the  shameful  episode  of  the 
Second  Empire  and  the  tragedy  in  which  it  closed;  a  re- 
public would  have  been  established  in  Hungary  under  the 
liberal  Kossuth,  and,  best  of  all,  Germany  would  have  owed 
its  unification  to  the  self-assertion  of  its  people  and  not  to 
the  intrigues  of  a  reactionary  statesman  and  the  blind  obedi- 
ence of  an  army.  There  was  once  a  liberal  tradition  in  Ger- 
many no  less  strong  than  that  of  any  other  European 
nation.  But  when  the  idealistic  Germany  of  Schiller,  Kant, 
Fichte,  "Vater  Jahn"  and  the  revolutionists  of  'forty-eight 
proved  unequal  to  the  regeneration  of  the  nation  the  task 
fell  into  very  different  hands.  Bismarck,  the  giant  realist, 
solved  the  problems  of  the  day  with  blood  and  iron,  and 
blood  and  iron  have  been  the  sole  reliance  of  German  politics 
ever  since. 

Bismarck  had  the  unique  greatness  among  German 
statesmen  of  comprehending  the  forces  with  which  he 
fought.  He  cared  much  for  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  and 
little  for  the  German  people,  but  he  saw  that  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  resist  the  combined  forces  of  democracy 
and  nationalism,  and  rather  than  yield  to  the  former  he 
chose  to  satisfy  the  latter.  He  gave  Germany  unity  by 
conquest  in  order  to  forestall  the  threatened  coming  of 
unity  by  revolution.  He  made  the  German  people  see  their 
whole  nationality  symbolized  and  summarized  in  the  Ho- 
henzollern crown.  He  fostered  industry  by  wise  laws  and 
he  glutted  the  national  appetite  for  glory  by  carefully 
chosen  foreign  wars,  and  the  German  people  soon  forgot 
their  craving  for  self-government. 

William  the  Second  could  tolerate  no  Bismarck  near  his 
throne,  for  the  great  statesman  was  one  of  those  servants 
who  will  serve  on  condition  that  he  may  control.  But  in 
rejecting  the  Chancellor  he  did  not  swerve  from  the  line 
of  policy  which  he  had  marked  out.  Germany  remained  the 
most  heavily  armed  of  nations,  but  it  avoided  war;  it  re- 
mained the  least  democratic  of  nations,  but  it  permitted 
the  people  to  go  thru  the  motions  of  voting  for  that  im- 
perial debating  club  the  Reichstag;  it  remained  the  least 
liberal  of  nations,  but  it  fed  the  poor.  These  were  the 
Bismarckian  compromises  which  satisfied  the  mass  of  the 
German  people.  Perhaps  on  this  basis  Germany  might  have 
continued  growing  quietly  in  wealth  and  power  for  genera- 
tions before  popular  discontent  forced  the  dynasty  to  bend 
or  break.  But  William  was  no  Bismarck  and  the  moment 
he  decided — or  was  persuaded — to  try  an  experiment  of 
his  own  in  Weltpolitik  he  blundered.  He  tried  to  renew  the 
Hohenzollern  tradition  of  conquest,  but  he  forgot  Bis- 
marck's caution  to  weigh  carefully  the  imponderables  of 
war  and  his  coarse  diplomacy  succeeded  in  rousing  the 
fears,  shocking  the  moral  sense  and  setting  ablaze  the 
indignation  of  every  other  nation  in  the  world  except  the 
three  which  he  was  able  to  bribe  or  bully  into  an  alliance. 
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For  the  moment  the  raid  on  civilization  seemed  on  the 
point  of  success.  The  best  military  machine  in  Europe 
backed  by  a  uniquely  balanced  organization  of  field,  fac- 
tory and  mine  made  conquests  east  and  west  and  south 
until  it  seemed  as  tho  the  adhesion  of  new  nations  to  the 
Grand  Alliance  but  opened  new  opportunities  for  German 
arms.  But  before  three  years  had  passed  the  Hohenzollern 
dynasty  had  experienced  a  worse  blow  than  any  mere  mili- 
tary defeat.  Russia,  the  most  reactionary  of  all  the  world's 
autocracies  became  the  most  radical  of  republics.  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary  and  Turkey  stood  alone  on  an  evil  emi- 
nence as  the  only  three  civilized  nations  on  earth,  big  or 
little,  which  had  neither  republican  or  Parliamentary  gov- 
ernment. The  greatest  of  the  neutrals,  which  was  also  the 
most  powerful  of  republics,  took  the  field  against  them. 
The  Germans  see  at  last  that  in  surrendering  their  war  for 
liberty  after  'forty-eight  they  sold  the  German  soul  in 
order  to  inherit  the  whole  earth.  And  yet  the  earth  is  not 
theirs. 


BREAK  THE  I.  W.  W.  NOW 

THE  I.  W.  W.  has  been  looking  for  trouble  since  its 
first  day  on  earth.  The  western  wheat  raising,  lumber- 
ing and  mining  states  have  arrived  at  a  conclusion  that 
they  might  as  well  supply  the  commodity  at  once  and 
enough  of  it  to  meet  all  demands.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
they  will. 

This  organization  is  a  public  nuisance.  Among  its  mem- 
bers doubtless  are  many  well  meaning  persons.  Among  its 
organizers  and  officers  there  may  be  a  few  honest  men; 
but  it  has  not  hesitated  to  give  power  and  leadership  to  jail 
birds  with  histories,  and  of  late  it  has  freely  been  making 
threats  to  destroy  the  wheat  crops,  smash  up  saw  mills, 
ruin  mines  and  commit  other  depredations.  Its  moving 
spirits  are  temperamentally  lawless,  and  anarchists  by  pro- 
fession, and  their  motive  is  "pure  cussedness."  It  is  time 
for  the  American  public  to  take  them  in  hand,  put  them 
behind  the  bars  and  break  their  organization. 

If  this  job  means  a  considerable  disturbance  of  industry, 
let's  have  it  and  have  it  now.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  waiting  or  by  timorousness.  The  Federal  Government  is 
ready  to  back  up  the  state  governments  to  any  necessary 
extent.  This  country  is  at  war  with  a  ruthless  and  danger- 
ous enemy.  All  our  resources,  of  materials,  food  supplies, 
lumber  and  metals,  and  man  power  are  demanded.  The 
I.  W.  W.  is  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  Whether 
it  is  taking  German  gold  or  not,  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
It  is  obstructing  the  military  operations  of  the  Government 
and  of  the  nation.  It  cannot  and  must  not  be  tolerated. 

The  question  whether  the  wage  earners  of  the  west  are 
getting  adequate  compensation  is  another  matter.  That 
should  be  looked  into  and  dealt  with  on  its  merits  by  lawful 
methods.  If  it  is  necessary  for  the  Government  to  decree 
advances,  as  the  British  Government  has  done,  good  and 
well.  We  have  an  administration  that  will  not  hesitate  at 
any  action  that  may  be  found  to  be  expedient  and  just,  but 
the  I.  W.  W.,  along  with  the  kings  and  other  public  nui- 
sances, murt  go. 


A  SILENT  REVOLUTION 

WHILE  the  majority  of  the  Socialist  party  is  bewail- 
ing the  war  as  the  triumph  of  militarism  and  capi- 
talism, the  United  States  is  quietly  absorbing  the  sounder 
elements  of  the  Social  Democratic  theory.  This  change  is 
not  trumpeted  in  the  press  as  revolution,  it  is  not  coming 
about  in  the  way  that  Karl  Marx  anticipated,  and  there- 
fore many  of  us  do  not  realize  that  anything  has  happened. 
But  to  see  how  much  the  whole  structure  of  industry  has 
been  altered  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  this  war  with 
our  Civil  War.  During  the  Civil  War  we  had  a  President 
even  more  democratic  in  his  instincts  than  President  Wilson, 


but  the  conservatism  of  public  opinion  compelled  Lincoln  to 
tolerate  what  today  would  be  considered  intolerable.  Then 
a  man  could  buy  himself  free  from  conscription;  now  the 
son  of  a  multimillionaire  is  as  liable  to  service  in  the  ranks 
as  the  son  of  a  ditch  digger  and  more  liable  than  a  farm 
hand  or  a  munitions  worker.  Then  contractors  made  for- 
tunes from  contracts  with  the  Government;  now  the  Presi- 
dent brands  as  treason  every  attempt  to  secure  exceptional 
profits  from  a  national  emergency  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  declares  that  this  war  will  not  be  permitted  to  make 
any  man  rich.  Then  the  railroads  could  secure  land  grants 
worth  many  millions  of  dollars  from  the  Government  merely 
to  induce  them  to  build;  now  the  railroads  are  so  closely 
regulated  in  the  public  interest  that  the  only  danger  is  that 
they  may  not  secure  enough  profit  to  keep  their  equipment 
in  good  repair.  Then  the  burden  of  taxation  was  upon  the 
consumer;  today  we  are  financing  the  war  with  direct  taxes 
that  are  held  by  many  to  stop  only  a  little  short  of  con- 
fiscation. Profits,  both  in  peace  and  war,  are  tending  to  sink 
to  "wages  of  management"  and,  while  industry  still  remains 
in  private  hands,  this  now  is  coming  to  mean  that  the  cap- 
tain of  industry  owns  the  goose  and  the  public  gets  the 
golden  eggs. 


HOW  DEMOCRACY  RUINED  RUSSIA 

IN  1916  General  Brusiloff  led  an  ideal  army  from  the 
militarist  standpoint;  an  army  of  illiterate,  superstitious 
peasants,  incapable  of  insubordination  and  moved  at  the 
will  of  their  officers  like  so  many  chessmen  on  the  board. 
He  did  not  take  Halicz. 

In  1917  General  Brusiloff  led  an  army  of  revolutionists 
who  had  broken  with  every  tradition  of  their  past,  who  had 
deposed  a  Czar,  who  refused  to  salute  their  officers,  who 
fought  or  fraternized  with  the  enemy  according  to  their 
own  feeling  at  the  moment.  He  took  Halicz. 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  may  draw  the  moral. 


THE  MENACE  OF  THE  WEST 

ALL  good  things  in  the  U.  S.  A.  nowadays  come  out  of 
the  West.  For  instance  woman  suffrage,  bone  dry  pro- 
hibition, direct  legislation,  the  jitney,  the  cafeteria,  William 
Allen  White,  W.  J.  Bryan  and  Jeannette  Rankin. 

But  at  last  the  iconclastic  West  has  gone  too  far,  and 
the  effete  East  and  the  Bourbon  South  must  refuse  to  follow 
its  lead  any  further.  For  the  Western  Golf  Association  has 
declared  for  the  abolition  of  the  stymie. 

Abandon,  if  you  must,  cleek,  niblick,  bunker,  slice,  stance, 
dormie,  bogey,  and  even  the  19th  hole.  But  the  stymie  shall 
never  be  surrendered! 


LET  US  BUY  THE  DUTCH  WEST  INDIES 

THE  recent  acquisition  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  by 
the  United  States  was  a  model  of  territorial  transfer. 
The  people  of  the  islands,  almost  without  exception,  were 
enthusiastic  for  the  change.  The  people  of  Denmark  voted 
by  a  large  majority  to  accept  the  liberal  terms  offered  by 
the  United  States.  The  United  States  Senate  passed  the 
Treaty  of  Purchase  without  serious  opposition.  Thus  all 
three  parties  concerned  were  satisfied,  and  nobody  dis- 
pleased except  Germany,  but  we  are  not  now  worrying 
over  the  German  feeling.  It  was  a  wise  move,  and  the  only 
regret  about  it  is  that  it  was  not  consummated  fifty  years 
ago,  when  Lincoln  and  Seward  first  negotiated  the  pur- 
chase. 

The  public  has  not  been  informed  of  the  particular 
reason  which  made  the  transfer  of  the  Danish  Islands  to 
the  United  States  a  matter  of  urgency  at  the  present  time. 
But  Finance  Minister  Brandos,  in  bringing  the  treaty  be- 
fore the  Rigsdag,  plainly  stated  that  serious  international 
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complications  were  to  be  feared  if  the  deal  were  not  speed- 
ily consummated.  President  Wilson's  manifest  anxiety 
when  the  Senate  showed  a  disposition  to  hold  up  the  treaty 
pointed  the  same  way.  But  in  spite  of  our  ignorance  of  the 
negotiations  leading  up  to  the  treaty,  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  in  general  was  the  danger  apprehended.  That  Den- 
mark should  become  involved  in  the  war  was  and  still  is 
quite  likely,  and  in  that  case  the  United  States  would 
under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  be  directly  concerned. 

The  same  danger  still  exists  in  regard  to  the  Dutch  West 
Indies.  Holland,  like  Belgium,  lies  between  the  belligerents, 
and  has  been  steering  a  difficult  course  of  neutrality  for 
the  last  three  years.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  neutrality  can 
be  preserved  much  longer.  If  the  British  blockade  is  re- 
inforced by  an  American  embargo  upon  exports  to  the 
Netherlands,  that  country  will  be  virtually  cut  off  from  the 
maritime  commerce  upon  which  her  national  life  is  de- 
pendent. So  shut  in  and  deprived  of  imported  coal  and 
food,  the  Dutch  people  would  have  a  very  hard  time  get- 
ting thru  the  coming  winter.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
their  sympathies  were  decidedly  pro-Ally,  but  lately  they 
have  been  swinging  in  the  other  direction  on  account  of 
the  increased  stringency  of  the  British  blockade  and  the 
rumor  that  Belgium  desires  to  annex  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt  now  held  by  the  Netherlands.  Amsterdam  and  Rot- 
terdam have  been  placed  among  the  foremost  ports  of  the 
world  by  serving  as  the  outlet  of  German  commerce,  so  a 
permanent  break  with  Germany  would  be  ruinous  to  the 
Netherlands.  If  the  Netherlands  should  show  any  disposi- 
tion to  join  with  the  Allies,  the  German  troops  concen- 
trated upon  the  Dutch  frontier  for  that  purpose  would 
immediately  enter  the  country  and  quite  possibly  over- 
run it  as  they  did  Belgium  and  Rumania  before  the  Allies' 
troops  could  be  transported  across  the  perilous  North  Sea 
in  sufficient  force  to  meet  the  German  invasion.  But  if 
the  Netherlands  voluntarily  took  part  in  the  war  or  should 
be  conquered  or  coerced  by  either  side,  the  Dutch  colonies 
would  be  thrown  in  with  the  spoils  of  war  to  be  held  by  the 
strongest  or  to  be  disposed  of  by  bargaining  around  the 
conference  table. 

With  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  the  only  valuable  colonies 
that  Holland  possesses,  the  United  States  is  not  concerned. 
But  the  transfer  of  the  Dutch  West  Indies  to  any  other 
European  power  would  involve  the  Monroe  Doctrine  espe- 
cially as  interpreted  by  the  Lodge  amendment  of  1912. 
The  United  States  does  not  wish  to  become  entangled  in 
the  complications  of  European  politics  any  more  than  is 
necessary,  and  the  best  way  to  remove  this  particular  diffi- 
culty is  to  offer  to  purchase  the  Dutch  West  Indies.  Secre- 
tary Lansing's  report  of  January  22,  1917,  says:  "The 
Caribbean  is  within  the  peculiar  sphere  of  influence  of  the 
United  States,  especially  since  the  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  the  possibility  of  a  change  of  sovereignty  of 
any  of  the  islands  now  under  foreign  jurisdiction,  is  of 
grave  concern  to  the  United  States." 

The  Dutch  West  Indies  are  worth  nothing  to  the  Neth- 
erlands, but  would  be  worth  much  to  the  United  States 
both  from  a  strategic  and  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
The  Dutch  territories  in  the  West  Indies  consist  of  Suri- 
nam, or  Dutch  Guiana,  and  the  six  small  islands  called 
after  the  largest  of  them,  the  colony  of  Curagao.  Surinam 
is  a  little  smaller  than  New  York  State  and  contains  a  pop- 
ulation of  86,000,  not  counting  the  savages  and  the  negroes 
v/ho  have  run  wild.  Three  hundred  years  ago  Surinam  was 
considered  by  the  Dutch  a  fair  trade  equivalent  for  New 
Netherland.  Today  a  square  yard  on  Manhattan  Island 
would  bring  more  in  the  real  estate  market  than  a  square 
mile  of  the  Guianas.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  hoped  at  first  to 
settle  there,  but  fortunately  were  deflected  toward  the 
more  forbidding  shore  of  New  England.  We  nowadays  rec- 
ognize what  our  ancestors  ignored — the   unalterable   dif- 


ference between  a  tropical  and  a  temperate  land.  It  has 
still  to  be  demonstrated  that  the  tropics  are  capable  of 
supporting  civilization  such  as  thrives  in  northern  latitudes. 
But  thru  the  advance  in  sanitary  science  the  tropics  have 
at  last  become  livable  to  the  white  man,  and  we  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  their  value  for  the  supply  of  food  and 
raw  materials  to  northern  civilization. 

Surinam  has  now  fewer  inhabitants  than  it  had  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  coffee,  cotton 
and  sugar  plantations  that  were  then  thriving  have  been 
abandoned.  It  was  a  mere  accident  of  history  that  after 
two  hundred  years  of  conflict  in  the  Caribbean  between 
the  four  great  maritime  powers  of  Spain,  Holland,  France, 
and  England,  the  final  result  was  a  European  enclave  on 
the  South  American  continent. 

Of  the  three  Guianas  the  French  is  the  worst  off,  the 
British  is  the  best  off,  and  Dutch  Guiana  comes  in  between. 
None  of  the  three  is  prospering  at  present,  and  they  cannot 
expect  to  prosper  so  long  as  they  remain  under  European 
control.  But  if  transferred  to  the  United  States  their  pros- 
pects would  be  bright,  for  they  would  be  developed  by 
American  capital  and  enterprise  and  in  a  few  years  we 
should  see  a  railroad  running  into  the  interior  and  con- 
necting the  coast  with  the  rich  valley  of  the  Amazon. 

The  insular  possessions  of  the  Netherlands  are  of  less 
commercial,  but  greater  strategic,  importance.  The  six 
islands  altogether  are  a  little  more  than  twice  the  area  of 
the  three  Virgin  Islands  that  we  have  just  purchased  from 
Denmark.  Two-thirds  of  this  area  is  in  the  island  of  Cura- 
gao,  chiefly  known  to  the  public  as  the  source  of  the  orange 
peel  from  which  is  made  the  liqueur  which  goes  by  its 
name.  But  Curacao  is  of  great  value  because  it  possesses 
"one  of  the  finest  and  most  commodious  harbors  of  the 
West  Indies,"  to  quote  the  report  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Department  on  "Navigation  in  the  Caribbean."  This 
extends  far  into  the  interior  and  is  from  forty  to  eighty 
feet  deep.  What  its  possession  would  mean  to  us  may  be 
realized  when  we  remember  that  it  was  in  this  harbor  that 
Admiral  Cervera's  fleet  was  concealed  in  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  while  our  navy  was  searching  the  broad  Atlantic 
for  it.  The  United  States  Government  has  just  made  public 
the  intrigue  of  Germany  to  gain  control  of  the  island  of 
Margarita  off  the  north  coast  of  Venezuela  for  the  pur- 
pose of  using  it  as  a  shelter  for  submarines.  Curacao  occu- 
pies a  similar  position  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  and  would 
be  a  much  more  serious  menace  to  the  United  States  if 
made  into  a  naval  base  by  an  aggressive  power. 

Near  to  Curacao  are  the  smaller  islands  of  Bonaire  and 
Aruba.  Then  five  hundred  miles  north  are  three  tiny  islands 
— St.  Martin,  which,  tho  only  thirty-eight  square  miles  in 
area,  is  divided  between  France  and  Holland;  St.  Eusta- 
tius,  of  only  seven  square  miles,  and  Saba,  a  mere  volcanic 
peak,  whose  inhabitants  live  in  the  crater  and  build  boats 
altho  the  island  has  neither  lake  nor  harbor.  Altogether  the 
Dutch  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  contain  5,000  square 
miles,  while  the  three  Virgin  Islands  that  we  have  just 
bought  from  Denmark,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,000,  comprise 
only  138  square  miles.  The  Dutch  possessions  would  be 
vastly  more  valuable  to  us,  altho  of  course  we  could  not 
be  expected  to  pay  for  them  at  the  same  price  per  acre. 
Holland  has  been  hard  hit  by  the  war  notwithstanding  the 
high  prices  which  the  Germans  have  paid  for  its  produce. 
The  cost  of  caring  for  such  a  large  number  of  Belgian 
refugees  and  interned  soldiers  and  the  expense  of  main- 
taining its  troops  in  arms  to  protect  the  country  from  a 
possible  German  invasion  at  any  moment  have  caused  a 
great  strain  upon  the  financial  resources  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Under  the  circumstances,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
Government  of  the  Netherlands  would  welcome  an  offer 
from  the  United  States  for  the  purchase  of  its  American 
possessions.  At  any  rate  it  would  do  no  harm  to  ask. 


r*     ».  ~  The  War  Department 

Draft  Quotas        ,  ,      .-. 

.  has      announced      the 

Assigned  gross    quota    of    men 

that  each  state  and  territory  is  ex- 
pected to  raise  for  the  army.  This  total 
includes  the  National  Guard  and  the 
enlistments  in  the  regular  army  be- 
tween April  2  and  June  30  as  well  as 
the  number  of  men  to  be  raised  by 
conscription.  After  the  National  Guard 
has  been  fully  mobilized  and  the  new 
drafted  army  called  into  existence  the 
United  States  will  have  under  arms 
1,152,985  men  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar army  establishment  as  it  existed  at 
the  beginning  of  April.  The  number  of 
men  to  be  drafted  will  be  687,000  and 
will,  of  course,  be  greater  or  less  in 
each  individual  state  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  that  state  has  recruited 
its  militia  and  filled  its  quota  of  the 
regular  army.  The  territory  of  Hawaii 
has  so  large  a  National  Guard  that  it 
will  not  be  subject  at  all  to  the  first 
conscription.  Of  all  the  states  in  the 
union  Oregon  will  furnish  the  fewest 
drafted  men  to  the  army.  Nevada  has 
done  even  better  than  Oregon  in  re- 
cruiting volunteers  for  the  regular 
army,  but  Nevada  has  no  National 
Guard.  On  the  other  hand,  some  New 
England  states  have  a  very  heavy  en- 
listment in  the  militia  and  have  fur- 
nished very  few  soldiers  to  the  regular 
army. 

On  July  9  President  Wilson  issued 
a  proclamation  providing  for  the  mpbi- 
lization  of  the  National  Guard.  On 
August  fifth  the  entire  National  Guard 
becomes  a  part  of  the  Federal  army 
and  subject  to  all  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  regular  army.  Until  this 
is    done    no    member   of   the   National 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

July  9 — Seventeen  British  ships  sunk 
•  in  past  week.  President  Wilson  pro- 
claims mobilization  of  National 
Guard.  Turks  defeat  Russian  out- 
post on  Persian  border.  British 
warship  "Vanguard"  blown  up. 

July  10 — Russians  reach  Halicz.  Ger- 
man Chancellor  refuses  to  discuss 
peace. 

July  11 — Germans  take  trenches  on 
the  Yser.  Russians  cross  Lomnica 
River. 

July  12 — Kalusz  falls  to  the  Russians. 
Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg 
resigns. 

July  18 — Reichstag  refuses  to  con- 
sider war  credits.  British  aeroplane 
victory  on  French  front. 

July  14 — Georg  Michaelis  becomes 
German  Chancellor.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passes  $640,000,000  air- 
craft appropriation. 

July  15 — Russians  take  1600  Aus- 
trians  in  Galician  battle.  French 
and  Germans  raid  trenches  in 
Champagne. 


Guard  can  be  compelled  to  serve  out- 
side of  the  United  States.  The  National 
Guard  of  eleven  states  is  called  into  the 
federal  service  on  July  15,  of  nineteen 
others  on  July  25,  and  all  of  the  rest 
on  August  5.  Training  camps  for  the 
National  Guardsmen  are  already  pre- 
pared for  use. 

The  details  of  the  draft  are  gradu- 
ally being  settled.  Nearly  every  local 
exemption  board  in  the  country  has 
met  and  organized.  Each  board  has 
numbered  the  cards  in  the  registration 
district  with  red  ink  in  a  series  run- 
ning from  one  to  the  total  number  in 
the  district.  These  numbers  will  be 
drawn   at  Washington   by  lot,   and  as 


each  is  drawn  the  corresponding  card 
in  each  district  will  be  that  of  a  drafted 
man.  It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that 
every  registered  man  find  out  at  once 
the  address  of  the  exemption  board  in 
his  home  district  and  go  there  to  in- 
quire for  his  "red  number."  Then  he 
should  watch  the  newspapers,  or  in- 
quire directly  at  the  exemption  office, 
to  see  if  his  number  is  among  those 
announced  as  drawn.  If  so,  he  should 
report  first  for  physical  examination 
on  the  day  mentioned  in  his  call.  If  he 
passes  the  physical  examination  and 
desires  exemption  he  may  file  a  claim 
with  the  local  exemption  board  within 
seven  days  of  his  call  and  have  ten 
days  thereafter  to  file  proof  in  sup- 
port of  the  claim. 

„           t,  On  July  14  the  House 

House  Passes  „      ^  J               ... 

.     .         .  of      Representatives 

Aviation  Bill  passed     appropriations 

totaling  $640,000,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  great  fleet  of  aero- 
planes, the  training  and  equipment 
of  aviators  and  other  expenditures 
necessary  to  ensure  us  command  of 
the  air.  The  bill  passed  without  any 
opposition  and  practically  without  de- 
bate. The  only  discussion  of  any  mo- 
ment related  to  the  administration's 
policy  of  silence  as  to  the  details  of 
the  expenditure  of  this  vast  sum.  Rep- 
resentative Kahn  of  California  defend- 
ed official  secrecy  on  the  ground  that 
to  discuss  details  would  inform  Ger- 
many of  the  exact  nature  of  our  pro- 
gram and  the  number  of  aeroplanes 
which  we  intended  to  build.  He  in- 
stanced the  policy  of  Germany  in  keep- 
ing the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  size  of  the  submarine  fleet 


Central  .Vcic« 

TANK   TACTICS 
Here  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  war   photographs — the  actual   attack  of  a  squadron  of  French  tanks  on  the  German  positions.  Artillery  fire  has  cleared 
the  way  and  they  lumber  straight   thru,   impervious   to  counter-attack.   The  tank   in  the  foreground  isn't  even   bothering  to  turn  out  for  a  shell  crater 
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as  a  good  example  to  follow.  One 
disadvantage  of  this  lump  sum  appro- 
priation was  a  dispute  between  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  over  the 
question  of  which  should  have  charge 
of  the  aviation  bill. 

tu     d     u-u-j  The  provision  insert- 

The  Prohibition  ,  ,    *\,      „ 

^.„  ed  by  the  Senate  into 

Difficulty  the   food   control   bin 

providing  for  the  commandeering  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  distilled 
liquor  now  in  bond  at  a  price  equal  to 
cost  plus  a  profit  of  not  more  than  10 
per  cent  has  been  attacked  as  uncon- 
stitutional and  may  result  in  the  re- 
casting of  the  entire  bill.  Several  Sen- 
ators have  brought  forward  the  argu- 
ment that  while  Congress  has  the  right 
to  authorize  the  commandeering  of  sup- 
plies needed  for  war  purposes  it  may 
not  fix  an  arbitrary  price,  but  must 
leave  the  determination  of  what  con- 
stitutes "just  compensation"  to  the 
courts.  The  prohibition  provision  can 
be  modified  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet 
the  objection  of  unconstitutionality, 
but  Congress  is  becoming  more  and 
more  apprehensive  that  the  sacrifice  of 
the  expected  liquor  revenues  will  upset 
all  the  financial  plans  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  necessitate  new  taxes. 

The  prohibition  question  is  not  the 
only  obstacle  to  an  early  consideration 
of  the  food  control  bill.  The  Senate 
struck  out  the  provision  inserted  in  the 
measure  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives placing  under  civil  service  rules 
the  persons  appointed  to  administer  the 
law.  This  at  once  made  the  Republican 
minority  hostile  to  the  bill  from  the 
fear  that  all  the  positions  created  by 
it  will  be  filled  by  "deserving  Demo- 
crats." Other  Senators  still  profess 
alarm  at  the  extent  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  the  President  and  Mr. 
Hoover.  If  the  food  control  bill  is  much 
longer  delayed  the  administration  may 
agree  to  the  immediate  enactment  of 
some  simpler  measure  with  the  con- 
tested provisions  of  the  present  bill 
omitted. 

The  German    The  political  crisis  with- 
r  .  .  in    the    German    Empire 

cnsis  is    probably    of    greater 

significance  for  the  future  of  the  war 
than  any  of  the  military  operations 
now  in  progress.  It  is  still  too  early  to 
tell  whether  the  present  discontent  will 
bring  about  revolutionary  changes  or 
evaporate,  as  all  previous  German  re- 
form movements  have  done,  with  the 
granting  of  a  few  minor  concessions 
and  the  promise  of  more  at  some  un- 
specified time  in  the  future.  The  Kaiser 
has  made  a  definite  pledge  to  do  what 
he  can  to  introduce  equal  manhood  suf- 
frage in  the  Prussian  Diet,  but  he  has 
done  nothing  to  reform  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  German  Empire  as  a  whole. 
He  removed  Chancellor  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  in  response  to  the  desire  of 
the  imperial  Reichstag,  but  in  his  place 
he  appointed  a  little  known  Prussian 
bureaucrat,  Georg  Michaelis,  who  is 
not  associated  with  any  of  the  political 
parties  into  which  the  nation  is  divid- 
ed and  will  probably  be  a  mere  mouth- 


piece for  the  Kaiser.  Previous  to  his 
appointment  Chancellor  Michaelis  was 
food  controller,  a  position  correspond- 
ing roughly  to  that  of  Mr.  Hoover  in 
this  country,  altho  with  much  more 
extensive  power. 

Ex-Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Holl- 
weg  has  held  office  for  eight  years  and 
was  the  only  remaining  premier  among 
the  statesmen  of  the  powers  which  en- 
tered the  Great  War  in  1914.  In  Great 
Britain  Asquith^was  replaced  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  by  Lloyd 
George  and  in  France,  Austria-Hun- 
gary and  Russia  there  have  been  fre- 
quent shake-ups  of  the  cabinet,  but  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg  managed  to  retain 
office  in  spite  of  criticism  from  every 
side.  He  was  equally  disliked  by  the 
Socialists,  who  demanded  political  re- 
forms and  a  statement  of  peace  terms, 
and  by  the  extreme  Conservatives,  who 
wished  him  to  outline  a  program  of 
conquest.  At  the  opening  of  the  present 
session  of  the  Reichstag  he  again  re- 
fused to  discuss  the  conditions  of  peace, 
and  this  reticence  seems  to  have  offend- 
ed all  parties.  The  Reichstag  thereupon 
refused  to  consider  the  war  credits  bill 
and  the  Kaiser  bowed  to  the  storm  and 
removed  his  Chancellor.  With  him  went 
a  number  of  the  other  cabinet  minis- 
ters,   including    Dr.     Alfred     Zimmer- 


THE  REICHSTAG'S 
BASES  OF  PEACE 

The  majority  bloc  in  the  German 
Reichstag  will,  it  is  reported,  attempt 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  this  state- 
ment of  the  principles  which  should 
underly  the  discussion  of  terms  of 
peace : 

As  on  August  4,  1914,  so  on  the 
threshold  of  the  fourth  year  of  the 
war  the  German  people  stand  upon 
the  assurance  of  the  speech  from,  the 
throne — "We  are  driven  by  no  lust  of 
conquest." 

Germany  took  up  .  arms  in  defense 
of  its  liberty  and  independence  and 
for  the  integrity  of  its  territories.  The 
Reichstag  labors  for  peace  and  a  mu- 
tual understanding  and  lasting  recon- 
ciliation among  the  'nations.  Forced 
acquisitions  of  territory  and  political, 
economic,  and  financial  violations  are 
incompatible  with  such  a  peace. 

The  Reichstag  rejects  all  plans  aim- 
ing at  an  economic  blockade  and  the 
stirring  up  of  enmity  among  the  peo- 
ples after  the  war.  The  freedom  of  the 
seas  must  be  assured.  Only  an  eco- 
nomic peace  can  prepare  the  ground 
for  the  friendly  association  of  the 
peoples. 

The  Reichstag  will  energetically 
promote  the  creation  of  international 
juridical  organizations.  So  long,  how- 
ever, as  the  enemy  governments  do  not 
accept  such  a  peace,  so  long  as  they 
threaten  Germany  and  her  Allies  with 
conquest  and  violation,  the  German 
people  ivill  stand  together  as  one  man, 
hold  out  unshaken,  and  fight  until  the 
rights  of  itself  and  its  Allies  to  life 
and  development  are  secured.  The  Ger- 
man nation  united  is  unconquerable. 

The  Reichstag  knows  that  in  this 
announcement  it  is  at  one  with  the 
men  who  are  defending  the  Father- 
land. In  their  heroic  struggles  they  are 
sure  of  the  undying  thanks  of  the 
whole  people. 


mann,  who  as  .Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs tried  to  bring  Mexico  and  Japan 
into  an  alliance  against  the  United 
States. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  Ger- 
man political  crisis  was  an  attack  on 
the  Government  by  Herr  Mathias  Erz- 
berger,  who  as  leader  of  the  "Center" 
party,  which  represents  the  political 
views  of  Roman  Catholic  Germany, 
wields  enormous  power  in  the  Reichs- 
tag. The  bold  position  suddenly  as- 
sumed by  the  Center  party  in  Ger- 
many may  be  connected  with  the  peace 
rumors  prevailing  in  Roman  Catholic 
Austria-Hungary  and  the  anti-war 
propaganda  of  the  Church  in  Quebec. 


The  Battle 
of  the  Dunes 


Coincident  with  the  Rus- 
sian offensive  in  Galicia 
was  a  new  German  drive 
in  Flanders  against  the  British  and 
Belgian  lines.  The  heaviest  attack 
struck  the  British  trenches  along  the 
Yser  River  north  of  Nieuport.  On  the 
night  of  July  10  the  Germans  occupied 
the  British  entrenchments  on  a  front 
of  about  a  mile  and  to  a  depth  of  six 
hundred  yards,  driving  the  British  back 
beyond  the  Yser  and  capturing  1250 
prisoners.  The  artillery  preparation  for 
the  attack  was  so  intense  that  the  resi- 
dents of  London  could  plainly  hear  the 
sound  of  the  cannon.  The  large  num- 
ber of  prisoners  taken  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Germans  cut  off  the  re- 
treat of  the  men  in  the  front  trenches- 
by  artillery  fire  thru  which  no  aid 
could  pass.  Trapped  by  the  German  fire 
in  the  rear  and  their  defenses  churned 
into  dust  by  the  bombardment  in  front,, 
the  English  had  to  await  helplessly  the 
attack  of  the  German  marine  corps 
troops  who  stormed  their  positions 
after  the  artillery  had  done  its  work. 
Further  to  the  south,  near  Lombaert- 
zyde,  the  Germans  were  repulsed. 

The  scene  of  this  action  was  the  sea- 
coast  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  long 
entrenched  line  which  stretches  from 
Switzerland  to  the  North  Sea.  The 
British  trenches  amid  the  sand  dunes 
are  usually  protected  by  naval  support, 
but  there  were  no  ships  off  the  coast 
on  the  night  of  the  attack.  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  German  offensive 
was  a  mere  local  action  intended  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  of  the  enemy  from 
other  theaters  of  war,  and  to  encourage 
the  soldiers  with  a  taste  of  success,  or 
was  the  first  step  in  a  big  drive  at 
Dunkirk,  Calais  and  other  ports  of  the 
English  Channel. 

Elsewhere  on  the  western  battle 
front  the  Allies  have  carried  off  the 
honors  of  war.  Thruout  the  week  the 
Germans  made  attack  after  attack  on 
the  French  lines  north  of  the  Aisne 
along  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  but  al- 
ways with  the  same  lack  of  success. 
Altho  the  attacking  columns  inflicted 
considerable  losses  on  the  defenders,  it 
seems  probable  that  they  themselves 
suffered  more  severely.  The  British  re- 
tain their  supremacy  in  the  air.  During 
one  engagement  the  Germans  lost  thirty 
aeroplanes  to  nine  of  the  British,  and 
the  British  naval  air  service  has  made 
many  raids  on  the  Belgian  coast  in 
possession  of  the  Germans. 
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French  Ministry      The  beSinninS  f  *e 

open  sessions  oi   the 

Holds  Office         French    Chamber    of 

Deputies  was  marked  by  an  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  ministry  of  Premier 
Ribot.  The  chief  complaint  of  the  oppo- 
sition was  the  failure  of  the  French 
offensive  in  the  west  to  gain  as  much 
ground  as  it  had  been  expected  to 
win.  The  Government  admitted  heavy 
losses,  but  contended  that  the  results 
achieved  were  of  real  military  impor- 
tance. Others  criticized,  as  a  piece  of 
party  politics,  the  sending  of  M.  Viviani 
as  head  of  the  French  war  mission  to 
America.  After  a  long  and  somewhat 
turbulent  discussion  the  Chamber  voted 
its  confidence  in  the  ministry  and  the 
immediate  crisis  was  past.  The  Ribot 
government  is  in  favor  of  a  strong  war 
policy.  The  Minister  of  War  declared 
that  a  peace  based  on  the  restoration 
of  conditions  as  they  existed  before  the 
war  would  be  equivalent  to  a  German 
victory,  and  Premier  Ribot  insisted  that 
France  would  annex  Alsace-Lorraine 
without  a  plebiscite.  The  vote  of  con- 
fidence, therefore,  implies  that  France 
will  continue  the  war  until  a  complete 
victory  is  achieved  and  will  enter  no 
negotiations  looking  toward  a  compro- 
mise peace. 

Russians  ^ne    Russian    drive 

Capture  Halicz  ™hich    began    with 

the  capture  of  Ko- 
niuchy  on  the  first  of  July  continued 
along  nearly  the  whole  Galician  front 
with  unabated  vigor  and  a  reckless  ex- 
penditure of  human  life.  The  immedi- 
ate aim  of  the  Russians  was  to  capture 
the  important  city  of  Lemberg,  which 
is  not  only  the  capital  of  Galicia  but 
the  chief  railroad  center  of  the  region. 
Once  before  during  the  war  Lemberg 
has  been  taken  by  the  Russians,  but 
after  it  was  recaptured  in  the  summer 
of  1915  it  remained  securely  Austrian. 
The  second  Russian  offensive  under- 
taken by  General  Brusiloff  the  follow- 
ing year  was  checked  at  Halicz,  the  city 
which  is  called  "the  key  to  Lemberg." 
But  the  revolutionary  army  achieved 
what  the  imperial  army  had  failed  to 
accomplish.  The  Russians  forced  the 
enemy  back  north  and  south  of  Halicz 
and  on  July  10  entered  the  city. 

The  capture  of  Halicz  did  not  com- 
plete the  victories  of  the  Russian  army. 
The  Austrian  forces  between  the  Dnies- 
ter and  the  Carpathians  fell  back  be- 
hind the  Lomnica  River  to  the  south- 
west of  Halicz  and  during  the  retreat 
thousands  of  prisoners  fell  into  the 
hand?  of  the  Russians.  Many  of  these 
prisoners,  however,  were  really  desert- 
ers. The  Slavic  regiments  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  army  have  shown  little 
enthusiasm  since  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion has  removed  their  fear  of  coming 
under  the  rule  of  an  autocracy  even 
more  oppressive  than  that  to  which 
they  were  accustomed.  Several  Czech 
(Bohemian)  regiments  deserted  to  the 
Russians  as  a  unit.  In  addition  to  the 
big  drive  in  Galicia  the  Russians  ham- 
mered the  German-Austrian  line  at 
several  places  farther  north.  The  city 
of  Pinsk.  which  is  the  German  outpost 
in  the  valley  of  the  Pripel  River,  has 
been  set  afire  by  the  Russian  artillery. 


Central  Xeivs 

THE  GAS  MASK  IN  CONGRESS 
The  United  States  is  considering  the  adoption  of 
this  gas  mask  of  American  invention,  worn  here 
by  Representative  Heintz  of  Ohio,  who  recently 
demonstrated  its  use  to  Congress.  Its  chief  im- 
provement over  the  present  gas  mask  is  an  air 
filter  which  will  insure  a  supply  of  pure  air 
as  long  as  may  be   necessary 

The  hero  of  the  Galician  army  is 
General  Korniloff,  who  is  perhaps  the 
most  romantic  figure  among  the  mili- 
tary leaders  of  the  republic.  Born  in 
a  Cossack  peasant  home  he  won  by 
extraordinary  scholarship  the  chance, 
which  in  those  days  rarely  came  to  a 
peasant,  to  enter  an  officers'  training 
school.  lie  was  decorated  for  valor  in  the 
Japanese  war  and  he  was  regarded  by 
the  Austrians  who  made  him  prisoner 


Ira  L.  Hill's  Studio 

MUSIC  FOR  SUMMER  AND  WAR 
Pierre  Monteux.  loader  (if  the  Civic  Orchestral 
Concerts  in  New  York,  achieves  the  difficult 
task  of  combining  in  one  evening's  entertain- 
ment music  that  is  both  popular  and  good,  and 
a  patriotic  rally.  He  is  recently  from  the  trenches 
himself  his  admirers  speak  of  the  verve  in  his 
leadership  as  giving  the  music  "the  trench 
■wing;."  So  far  be  has  given  ten  concerts  this 
in, imer,   all    of    them    largely    attended 


in  1915  as  at  once  the  most  formidable 
and  the  most  chivalrous  of  their  foes. 
He  escaped  from  an  Austrian  prison 
camp  and  on  his  return  to  Russia  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  troops  at  the 
capital.  By  his  refusal  to  repress  the 
Petrograd  insurrection  he  greatly  aided 
the  revolution  and  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment was  glad  to  give  him  a  lieu- 
tenant generalship  under  General  Bru- 
siloff. General  Korniloff  has  traveled 
extensively  in  Central  Asia  and  is  the 
author  of  several  works  of  travel.  He 
has  the  reputation  also  of  being  one  of 
the  best  linguists  in  Europe. 

•p       .  The    inspiring    victories 

_.      ,.  achieved   by  the   armies 

Readjustment    of     the     republic     have 

contributed  greatly  to  straightening 
out  the  internal  problems  which  have 
hitherto  paralyzed  Russian  arms.  The 
American  war  commission  which  has 
been  visiting  Russia  gives  a  most  op- 
timistic report  of  conditions.  "We  have 
found  no  organic  or  incurable  malady 
in  the  Russian  democracy,"  reports  Mr. 
Root,  adding  that  "democracies  are  al- 
ways in  trouble."  Major  General  Scott, 
of  the  American  army,  who  has  wit- 
nessed at  first  hand  the  big  drive  in 
Galicia,  declares  that  the  Russian  ar- 
tillery was  remarkably  effective,  and 
that  there  was  not  a  sign  of  insub- 
ordination or  reluctance  among  the 
soldiers  when  they  were  given  the  order 
to  advance.  Premier  Lvoff,  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  American  people,  an- 
nounces that  an  adequate  supply  of 
munitions  of  war  for  the  offensive  was 
already  assured  so  far  as  the  immediate 
future  was  concerned.  He  admitted, 
however,  that  the  transportation  sys- 
tem of  Russia  was  still  in  a  very  bad 
shape  and  that  American  aid  was  much 
needed  to  equip  the  railroads  with  all 
their  needed  supplies.  Even  the  ex-Czar 
Nicholas  has  accepted  the  new  order 
gracefully,  and  he  has  applied  to  the 
provisional  government  for  permission 
to  take  part  in  the  national  "Loan  of 
Freedom,"  corresponding  to  our  own 
Liberty  Loan. 

Russia  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  con- 
quering all  separatist  tendencies.  The 
Diet  of  Finland  has  taken  advantage 
of  revolutionary  confusion  to  prepare 
a  bill  assuming  for  itself  all  the  powers 
exercized  by  the  Russian  Governor 
General  of  Finland,  and  thus  making 
the  connection  between  Russia  and  Fin- 
land a  purely  nominal  one.  The  revolu- 
tionary government  in  Russia  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  cause  of  Finnish  auton- 
omy but  insists  that  all  questions  in- 
volving constitutional  changes  within 
the  republic  must  await  the  meeting  of 
the  constituent  assembly  which  will  es- 
tablish the  permanent  government  of 
Russia. 

rr,,      »»  .  The      Parliamen- 

The  Mesopotamia 

T       .  tary     commission 

Inquiry  of  inquirVi  which 

has  been  investigating  the  failure  of 
the  British  campaign  in  Mesopotamia 
in  1915,  has  issued  a  report  so  dras- 
tically critical  that  it  has  been  called 
"a  cemetery  of  reputations."  It  was 
found  thai  the  r.Htish  expedition  was 
cut    off   by   the   Turks   at    Kut-el  Amara 
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©  International  Film 


"SAMMY"    SIGHTSEES     PARIS— AND    IS    LOST 


New  Yorkers  who  stared  with  friendly  amusement  at  the  French  sailors  looking  lost  on  Broadway 
will  enjoy  this  turning  of  the  tables  by  their  allies.  The  French  poilu  and  his  girl  in  Paris  think 
it  rather  droll  that  a  soldier  should  need  to   consult  a  map   of  their  boulevards,  even   if  he  is  an 

American  on   his   first  jaunt  overseas 


and  forced  to  surrender  because  it  had 
been  hurried  forward  into  the  enemy's 
country  without  numbers  or  equipment 
sufficient  for  so  venturesome  an  enter- 
prize.  Austen  Chamberlain,  one  of  the 
officials  blamed  for  the  failure  of  the 
expedition,  has  resigned  his  post  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  Lord 
Hardinge  has  offered  to  give  up  his 
present  office  of  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  Several  minor  civil 
officials  of  the  India  Office  may  also 
be  forced  out  of  public  life  by  the 
revelations  of  the  commission. 

The  present  campaign  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  is  progressing  slowly  and  in- 
decisively. The  British  still  hold  Meso- 
potamia and  the  country  to  the  south 
of  Jerusalem,  but  neither  the  advance 
by  way  of  Bagdad  or  the  advance  thru 
Syria  has  penetrated  far  enough  into 
the  Turkish  domains  to  reach  a  mili- 
tary decision.  The  best  effect  thus  far 
of  the  campaign  is  to  encourage  the 
movement  for  an  independent  Arabia. 
The  Arab  "King  of  the  Hejaz"  has 
taken  several  towns  from  the  Turks  to 
the  east  of  the  Sinai  peninsula.  The 
Russians  concede  a  local  victory  for 
the  Turks  on  the  Persian  frontier. 


Sinn  Feiner  Elected 


Edward  de  Valera 

has    been    elected 
to  Parliament  to    the    House    of 

Commons  from  the  constituency  of 
East  Clare  on  a  platform  advocating 
an  independent  republic  in  Ireland.  He 
received  5010  votes  to  2035  for  Patrick 
Lynch,  the  candidate  of  the  Nationalist 
party  who  favored  home  rule  within 
the  British  Empire.  De  Valera,  an 
Irishman  of  Spanish  ancestry,  born  in 
New  York,  was  a  professor  in  Dublin 


University.  He  associated  himself  with 
the  Easter  rebellion  of  last  year,  was 
arrested  and  sentenced  to  death,  but 
was  freed  by  the  general  amnesty  re- 
cently oifered  to  political  prisoners  by 
the  British  Government.  The  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  which  he  has 
captured  had  been  filled  by  Major  Will- 
iam Redmond,  brother  of  John  Red- 
mond the  Nationalist  leader,  who  was 
recently  killed  while  fighting  the  Ger- 
mans in  Flanders. 

The  political  significance  of  the  elec- 
tion is  very  great  in  view  of  the  forth- 
coming Irish  constitutional  convention 
which  is  to  draw  up  a  home  rule  bill 
for  the  consideration  of  Parliament. 
The  Irish  Nationalist  party  has  favored 
participation  in  the  convention  and  has 
built  great  hopes  on  it,  but  the  Sinn 
Feiners  disdain  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  a  purely  advisory  convention.  De 
Valera  will  probably  refuse  to  enter 
Parliament,  as  his  faction  denies  the 
authority  of  the  British  Government, 
and  only  contests  seats  as  demonstra- 
tions of  the  strength  of  the  popular 
demand  for  national  independence.  If 
Ireland  as  a  whole  shares  the  temper 
of  East  Clare,  the  national  convention 
will  come  to  nothing,  as  the  British 
Government,  ready  to  grant  to  Ireland 
almost  anything  short  of  independence, 
will  never  consent  to  that. 


Republicans 


The    restored    mon- 
archy in  China  has 
Triumph  m  China      been     overthrown 

much  more  rapidly  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated. General  Chang-Hsun  counted 
on  the  dynastic  loyalty  of  the  Manchus 
and  the  indifference  of  the  masses  of 
the  Chinese  peasantry  and  his  own  ex- 


cellent army  to  uphold  the  throne  of 
the  boy  Emperor  Hsuan  Tung  against 
the  Republicans  until  the  powers  were 
forced  to  recognize  the  monarchy  as 
the  only  existing  government  in  China. 
But  he  made  the  capital  error  of  under- 
estimating the  extent  to  which  the 
Chinese  people  have  become  permeated 
with  republican  ideas  in  the  past  few 
years.  Within  a  few  days  the  imperial- 
ist army  was  beleagured  in  Pekin  by 
some  fifty  thousand  men  from  Southern 
China,  and  this  force  was  daily  in- 
creased b3^  new  arrivals  and  desertions 
from  General  Chang-Hsun's  own  troops. 
Tuan  Chi-Jui,  the  new  Premier,  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  Chinese  people  urg- 
ing them  to  defend  their  liberties.  The 
ablest  men  of  the  nation  rallied  around 
him  and  Dr.  Sun  Yat-Sen,  who  led  the 
first  revolution  against  the  Manchu 
dynasty,  took  the  post  of  commander  in 
chief  of  the  navy.  The  Emperor  ab- 
dicated and  his  "Warwick  the  king 
maker,"  General  Chang-Hsun,  aban- 
doned the  attempt  to  hold  Pekin. 

No  foreign  nation  ventured  to  rec- 
ognize the  restored  monarchy  during 
its  brief  period  of  power.  The  Japa- 
nese Government  formally  declared  that 
it  did  not  intend  to  take  sides  in  the 
internal  politics  of  China.  The  coldness 
shown  by  the  Japanese  toward  the 
Manchu  ruler  is  partly  explained  by 
the  report  that  the  monarchy  intended 
to  restore  the  broken  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  China  and  Germany,  and 
that  German  agents  had  actively  pro- 
moted the  imperialist  cause  in  the  hope 
of  such  action.  But  the  government 
directed  by  General  Chang-Hsun  did 
not  remain  in  power  long  enough  to 
embark  on  any  foreign  policy.  The  way 
in  which  the  Chinese  people  rose  to 
the  defense  of  their  free  institutions  is 
a  hopeful  sign  for  the  future,  but  this 
will  not  be  the  last  insurrectionary 
movement  which  China  must  face  if 
Chinese  generals  continue  to  use  the 
provincial  armies  independently  of  the 
National  government.  China  may  not 
inaptly  be  compared  with  Mexico  in  its 
actual  government.  Both  countries  are 
republican  in  form,  but  both  are  kept 
in  constant  disorder  by  military  chief- 
tains who  are  the  real  government  over 
as  much  of  the  nation  as  their  armies 
are  able  to  terrorize. 

A  Slump  in     The  to\l  °f  Brjti££  sl»> 
c  ,         .  ping    destroyed    by    the 

submarines      Germans  during  the  week 

ending  July  8  is  the  smallest  for  any 
week  since  that  of  March  11.  Fourteen 
ships  of  more  than  1600  tons  were  de- 
stroyed by  submarines  and  three  of 
smaller  tonnage.  Since  the  first  of 
March  535  British  ships  have  been  re- 
ported as  sunk;  a  weekly  average  of 
more  than  twenty-eight.  The  present 
marked  decrease  in  submarine  attacks 
is  encouraging,  but  is  not  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  peril  of  blockade  is 
over,  as  it  is  only  a  month  since  the 
number  of  ships  sunk  was  above  the 
average  for  the  nineteen  week  period 
considered.  Apparently  the  frequency 
of  submarine  attacks  on  merchant  ship- 
ping varies  periodically  over  a  cycle  of 
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several  weeks;  perhaps  because  large 
fleets  of  submarines  leave  port  at  the 
same  time.  Among  the  ships  lost  dur- 
ing the  week  was  the  American  steam- 
ship "Kansan,"  which  left  on  June  28 
with  foodstuffs  and  steel  for  France. 
It  is  rumored  that  Germany  will  soon 
extend  the  area"  of  ruthless  submarine 
warfare  to  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic. 


Enlarging  the 


The    Shipping 
Board     will,     it    is 
Shipping  Program   understood)   reqUest 

Congress  for  new  appropriations  which 
will  enable  it  to  double  its  output  of 
ships.  Chairman  Denman  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board  declares  the  present  appro- 
priation of  $500,000,000  will  not  re- 
place in  eighteen  months  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  shipping  destroyed 
by  the  Germans  since  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary. In  addition  to  the  usual  burden 
of  trade,  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine must  next  year  carry  to  Europe  an 
American  army  and  all  its  equipment. 
If  Congress  grants  the  extra  $500,000,- 
000  which  it  may  soon  be  asked  to  vote, 
the  emergency  fleet  may  be  increased 
from  two  and  a  half  or  three  million 
tons  to  five  or  six  millions. 

President  Wilson  has  signed  an  ex- 
ecutive order  giving  General  Goethals 
and  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
of  which  he  is  the  manager  the  power 
to  commandeer  all  vessels  now  build- 
ing and  hasten  their  construction.  Some 
two  million  tons  of  shipping  will  be 
taken  over  and  completed.  General 
Goethals  will  probably  decide  to  build 
both  wooden  and' steel  cargo  ships  to 
the  full  capacity  of  the  shipping  yards. 
After  the  vessels  are  completed  by  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  the  Ship- 
ping Board  will  see  that  they  are  kept 
fully  utilized  in  trade  with  the  Allies. 
The  Shipping  Board  is  also  empow- 
ered to  requisition  and  operate  ships 
already  in  commission.  The  agreement 
on  prices  with  the  steel  men  has  great- 
ly facilitated  ship  construction  at  a 
reasonable  rate. 


Embargo 
Proclamation  Issued 


Under  the  terms 
of  the  omnibus 
espionage  bill 
President  Wilson  has  proclaimed  an 
embargo,  effective  on  July  15,  on  the 
exportation  of  certain  commodities  nec- 
essary in  war  time  except  under  such 
limitations  and  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  national  administra- 
tion. The  proclamation  applies  equally 
to  the  Entente  Allies,  the  Central  Pow- 
ers and  the  neutral  nations,  but  special 
license  will  be  given  in  nearly  all  cases 
for  trade  with  the  Allies  and,  except 
for  some  special  reason,  with  the  neu- 
trals. The  commodities  mentioned  as 
subject  to  embargo  are:  coal,  coke,  fuel 
oils,  food  grains  and  flour,  fodder  and 
feeds,  meats  and  fats,  iron  and  steel 
and  manufactures  from  them,  ferro- 
manganese,  fertilizers,  explosives,  arms 
and  ammunition.  The  purpose  of  the 
embargo  is  double:  to  prevent  the  ex- 
portation anywhere  of  commodities  that 
are  absolutely  needed  in  this  country, 
and  to  prevent  the  exportation  to  neu- 
tral nations  of  commodities  that  may  be 
reshipped  to   Germany  or  its   allies   or 


may  be  used  to  replace  native  products 
exported  to  those  countries.  For  exam- 
ple, there  has  been  much  complaint 
from  the  Allies  that  Sweden  was  let- 
ting Germany  have  the  output  of  Swed- 
ish mines,  and  supplying  its  own  needs 
by  importing  metals  from  the  United 
States,  which  in  effect  is  the  same  as 
if  the  metals  were  passed  directly  thru 
the  British  blockade  from  the  United 
States  to  Germany  by  way  of  Sweden. 
Nevertheless,  the  neutrals  dislike  the 
idea  of  being  "rationed"  and  complain 
greatly  that  the  United  States  has  be- 
trayed its  historic  principle  of  the 
"freedom  of  the  seas." 

The  War  on      Tnus    far    in    our    war 
with    Germany   the    In- 
Anarcny  dustrial  Workers  of  the 

World  have  been  the  most  troublesome 
if  not  the  most  menacing  of  all  our 
internal  foes.  German  sympathizers  and 
"conscientious  objectors"  even  now  on 
the  eve  of  the  draft  have  confined  them- 
selves to  bloodless  agitation,  the  So- 
cialist majority  seems  to  deprecate  vio- 
lence in  spite  of  its  reiterated  con- 
demnation of  the  war,  and  the  more 
prominent  anarchists,  including  Alex- 
ander Berkman  and  Emma  Goldman, 
are  now  serving  prison  sentences  for 
inciting  resistance  to  conscription.  The 
people  of  the  western  states  are,  how- 
ever, greatly  concerned  over  certain  re- 
cent manifestations  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
These  agitators  are  numbered  by  the 
thousands  and  many  of  them  are  open- 
ly    advocating     insurrection     and     the 


wholesale  wrecking  of  American  indus- 
try. Federal  troops  have  been  stationed 
in  Washington  and  Arizona  to  overawe 
the  disturbers,  and  Federal  agents  in 
Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas  are  investi- 
gating persistent  reports  that  I.  W.  W. 
conspirators  plan  to  burn  the  grain 
crops. 

In  several  places  the  local  authorities 
have  taken  matters  into  their  own 
hands,  and  have  made  wholesale  arrests 
of  walking  delegates  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  arrested 
men  were  herded  into  freight  cars  and 
deported  from  the  state.  The  largest 
deportation  of  this  sort  occurred  at 
Bisbee,  Arizona,  in  the  midst  of  a  cop- 
per mining  district.  Many  of  the  miners 
were  on  strike  and  the  others  were  in- 
timidated from  their  work  by  I.  W.  W. 
pickets  who  poured  into  the  copper 
mining  region  by  the  hundreds  and 
attempted  to  establish  a  reign  of  terror 
that  would  close  the  mines  entirely. 
Sheriff  Wheeler,  of  Cochise  County,  en- 
listed some  two  thousand  citizen  depu- 
ties and  rounded  up  nearly  twelve 
hundred  strikers  and  sympathizers 
whom  they  put  into  cattle  cars  and 
sent  across  the  New  Mexico  boundary. 

t>u     t\/t  u-t     <.~  President     Wilson's 

The  Mobilization  , 

._,.     _.     .  eloquent    appeal    to 

of  B>g  Business  the  husiness  men  of 

America,  which  we  print  on  another 
page  of  this  issue,  has  awakened  no 
little  response  among  the  captains  of 
the  big  national  industries.  Representa- 
tives of  the  steel  industry  have  agreed 


Lou  Hogert  in  the  Woman  Citizen 
k  MRS.  SAM  : 


IT  IS  TERRIBLY   HUMILIATING   TO   ME,    SAM,   TO   HAVE 
YOU   GO  TO  EUROPE  IN   LAST   CENTURY'S    HAT" 
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to  furnish  the  Government  with  as 
much  steel  as  necessary  at  a  cost  plus 
fixed  profit  basis  after  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  completes  its  inves- 
tigation of  production  costs.  Steel 
prices  if  fixed  on  the  principle  of  "all 
the  market  will  bear"  would  now  be 
very  high  since  the  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  steel  shipping,  war  munitions 
and  machinery  has  threatened  a  short- 
age of  steel  for  ordinary  industrial 
purposes.  Since  preference  must  first 
be  given  to  the  tools  of  war  and  second- 
ly to  the  almost  equally  urgent  needs 
of  transportation,  structural  steel  for 
builders  will  be  very  hard  to  obtain. 
A  Chamber  of  Commerce  bulletin  ad- 
vises the  use  of  wood  and  concrete 
wherever  it  can  be  substituted  for  steel 
in  buildings.  Other  industries  are  sim- 
ilarly responsive  to  the  national  emer- 
gency. The  coal  industry  has  been 
cleared  of  the  charge  of  conspiracy  to 
raise  prices  by  the  acquittal  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  defendants,  corpora- 
tions and  officers,  accused  of  combining 
to  control  the  soft  coal  output  of  West 
Virginia.  The  expenses  of  this  great 
investigation  and  trial  are  estimated  at 
about  a  million  dollars. 

An  attempt  has  recently  been  made 
to  forbid  any  member  of  the  advisory 
commission  to  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  to  participate  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  contracts  affecting  the  sale  of 
their  own  products  to  the  Government. 
As  several  members  of  the  commission 
are  at  the  head  of  important  businesses, 
many  regard  this  apparently  innocent 
clause  in  the  food  administration  bill  as 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
curtail  the  powers  of  the  Council.  The 
administration  is  believed  to  oppose 
this  provision,  and  Secretary  Lane,  of 
the  Interior  Department,  has  spoken 
against  it  on  the  ground  that  the  com- 


mission could  make  no  contracts,  but 
could  only  make  recommendations  to 
the  Government. 

Railroad  Rate      In  *»*» -°f  Str°ng  ^P" 
resentations     by    the 

Increase  bmall  railroads  of  the  United 
States  that  increased  operating  costs 
were  reducing  their  profits  and  avail- 
able capital  for  future  development,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  re- 
fused the  15  per  cent  increase  in  all 
freight  rates  which  it  had  been  asked 
to  grant.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  found  upon  investigation 
that  in  spite  of  increased  expenses  the 
railroads  as  a  whole  had  enjoyed  a  very 
prosperous  year  because  the  unusual 
demand  for  the  transportation  of  muni- 
tions and  foodstuffs  for  export  had  en- 
abled many  lines  to  use  their  equipment 
continuously  at  their  greatest  capacity. 
As  this  war  prosperity  might  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  for  many  months, 
the  Commission  saw  no  reason  for  any 
drastic  change  in  the  old  rates.  Some 
relief,  however,  was  granted.  The  south- 
ern railroads  were  authorized  to  in- 
crease their  rates  on  coal,  coke  and 
iron  ore,  and  the  western  railroads  on 
coal  and  coke  to  equalize  them  with  the 
rates  already  allowed  the  'eastern  rail- 
roads. The  eastern  railroads,  whose  op- 
erating revenue  had  decreased  during 
the  last  few  months,  were  allowed  cer- 
tain increases  in  class  rates  amounting 
to  a  total  of  more  than  fifty  million 
dollars  a  year. 


The  New 


Cotton    prices     advanced 

on   account  of  the   Gov- 
Cotton  Crop    ernment>s     July     reportf 

which  showed  that  condition  in  the  last 
week  of  June  was  only  70.2,  while  the 
ten  years'  average  had  been  80.  These 
figures,  with  an  acreage  reduction  of 
4  per  cent,  indicate  a  crop  of  only  11,- 


033,000  bales.  In  New  York,  sales  were 
made  at  27  cents  a  pound.  Afterward, 
however,  owing  to  expectation  that  cot- 
ton would  be  one  of  the  products  con- 
trolled by  the  Government,  the  price 
declined,  and  on  the  5th  it  was  25  cents. 
The  Liverpool  Exchange,  which  was 
closed  on  June  19,  after  the  price  there 
had  risen  to  40  cents,  was  reopened 
eight  days  later,  but  trading  has  been 
carefully  restricted.  The  crop  has  been 
affected  by  the  northward  movement  of 
negro  labor,  unfavorable  weather,  the 
high  cost  of  fertilizers,  and  the  use  of 
cotton  land  for  the  production  of  grain. 
Ocean  freight  rates  are  very  high,  and 
demand  at  American  mills  has  been  in- 
creased by  orders  from  European  gov- 
ernments and  our  own.  No  consider- 
able reduction  of  price  is  expected,  al- 
tho  Government  control  may  prevent 
any  addition  to  the  present  rates. 

The  original  estimates  of  the 
Steel      quantity  of  steel  required  by  the 

Government  did  not  exceed  3 
per  cent  of  the  industry's  output,  but 
they  have  been  increased  and,  with 
purchases  for  Allies,  if  these  be  added, 
may  amount  to  40  per  cent.  Manufac- 
turers are  deeply  interested  in  the  pro- 
posed regulation  of  prices  to  be  paid 
for  so  much  of  their  product.  In  the 
recent  controversy  about  the  price  of 
ship  steel,  the  figures  named  by  Secre- 
tary Daniels  must  have  been  below  the 
cost  of  production.  Plates  made  of 
iron  for  which  $55  a  ton  is  paid  can- 
not be  sold  profitably  for  $56  a  ton, 
and  Japan  has  been  willing  to  pay 
$175.  The  cost  of  making  steel  has  ad- 
vanced rapidly  in  twelve  months.  Iron, 
now  $55,  was  $20  a  year  ago.  The  in- 
crease for  coke  has  been  600  per  cent, 
and  50  per  cent  has  been  added  to  the 
cost  of  labor. 
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Fortunately  there's  plenty  of  room  to  spread  round  the  Great  Lakes  Naval   Training   Station  at  Lake   Bluff,   Illinois.   Recruits   come  even   faster  than 

equipment,  tho,  and  every  tent  has  its  full   quota — and  then  some 
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LEARNING  FROM  THE  ENEMY 

BY  ROY  S.  MACELWEE 
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HE  Germans  can't  be  starved 
out!"  This  is  the  statement  made 
by  both  Ambassador  Gerard  and 
United  States  Food  Commis- 
sioner Hoover  after  an  examination  of 
the  German  food  situation.  There  is  one 
reason  for  Germany's  self-sufficiency 
now,  and  that  is  because  she  has  placed 
the  agricultural  system  of  her  country 
on  a  national  basis  so  efficient  that  it 
reaches  out  to  the  minutest  detail  of 
farm  life. 

In  our  own  country  we  have  already 
realized  the  necessity  of  federal  food 
control,  but  we  should  inaugurate  the 
system  immediately,  basing  it  on  the 
far-reaching  plan  of  Germany.  By 
avoiding  delay  we  can  also  avert  a  mis- 
take made  by  the  Germans  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  and  one  which 
might  prove  irreparable  to  us.  For  two 
years    Germany   and   Austria-Hungary 


Dr.  MacElwee.  who  is  lecturer  on 
economics  at  Columbia  University, 
spent  several  months  of  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1916  in  Germany  and 
was  afforded  an  unusual  opportunity 
to  observe  the  conditions  of  which  he 
writes.  After  a  close  study  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  Germans  are 
solving  their  farming  and  food  prob- 
lem, he  is  convinced  that  the  United 
States  must  have  a  Federal  Food 
Board  with  large  powers  over  produc- 
tion and  marketing.  Dr.  MacElwee  de- 
scribes in  detail  the  duties  and  powers 
of  the  various  sub-departments  which 
this  Federal  Food  Board  should  have, 
and  in  each  instance  he  shows  how 
the  Germans  have  struggled  with  and 
in  many  cases  have  overcome  the  prob- 
lems  before  us   today. — The   Editob. 


Under  our  department  of  production 
there    should    be    several    sub-depart- 


permitted   jealousy   of   state   rights   to 

hamper  the  founding  of  a  federal  food     ments  jsuch   as  the   acreage  office,  the     possible 

board;  in  that  time  great  quantities  of 

potatoes  and  grain  rotted  because  they 

were  inadequately  cared  for,  and  there 

were  times  when  one  state  had  so  much 

food  that  it  spoiled,  while  other  states 


In  the  acreage  office  the  question  of 
what  the  farmers  should  plant  and  how 
much  must  be  solved;  it  must  ascer- 
tain the  probable  demand  for  the  staple 
products,  and  what  proportion  of  the 
acreage  should  be  put  into  such  prod- 
ucts as  cotton,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  etc. 
Its  duty  also  is  to  determine  what  dis- 
tricts will  be  best  for  each.  The  work 
involved  in  this  is  of  tremendous  im- 
portance. Again  we  must  profit  by  the 
example  of  the  Germans  in  their  ex- 
perience with  sugar.  In  the  beginning 
they  made  the  mistake  of  planting  all 
their  acres  with  bread  cereals,  entirely 
neglecting  to  plant  any  sugar,  despite 
its  great  importance  to  them.  Today 
each  German  goes  around  with  a  small 
tube  of  saccharine,  because  sugar  is  ab- 
solutely unobtainable.  Directions  as  to 
the  right  proportions  of  planting,  such 
as  our  acreage  department  could  give, 
would  have  made  such  a  condition  im- 
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seed  office,  the  labor  office,  machinery 
and  implements  office,  fertilizer  office, 
and  the  offices  connected  with  the  live 
stock,    transportation,   and   even    rural 
credit  for  the  farmers.  In  each  of  these 
suffering   want.    Only    when    the     sub-departments      of      production     the 
Food    Board    was    inaugurated    under     work  to  be  done  is  definite  and  helpful. 
Batocki  were  these  errors  avoid- 
ed, and  did  Germany  reach  her 
present  basis  of  self-sufficiency. 
Our  own  Federal  Food  Board, 
with  its  auxiliary  departments, 
should  be  established  on  the  ex- 
ample of  our  enemies,  the  Ger- 
mans.   The    board    should    have 
far-reaching  jurisdiction  and  re- 
sponsibility, and  under  it  there 
should  be  state  food  boards  and 
county  food  boards  which  should 
be    responsibile    to    the    central 
board  for  executing  its  policies. 
In    its    working    this    hierarchy 
should  come  into  direct  contact 
with  every  farmer  in  the  United 
States,  and  with  the  knowledge 
of  all  local  conditions  thus  ob- 
tained   the    federal    board    can 
accomplish    much.    By    dividing 
into  main   branches   of   produc- 
tion and  marketing,  this  central 
board  can  avoid  the  great  dan- 
ger of  dissipating  our  national 
resources  in  both  these  depart- 
ments. 


THERE'S  NOT  A  CHANCE   FOR  WEEDS  WHEN   WOMAN'S 
PLACE  IS  IN  THE   FIELDS 


Similar  work  could  be  done  in  the 
other  departments,  as  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  seed,  and  the  provision  of  trans- 
portation facilities.  The  departments  of 
live  stock  and  fertilizer  have  very  es- 
sential work  before  them,  because  in 
both  these  lines  our  country  is  in  great 
danger.  Germany  once  more  of- 
fers the  example.  By  the  utmost 
economy,  and  under  federal  di- 
rection, the  Germans  have  in- 
creased their  supply  of  live 
stock  in  a  way  that  makes  our 
increase  ridiculous.  One  of  their 
methods  of  increasing  their 
supply  of  hogs,  for  instance, 
during  the  war,  without  food 
waste,  has  been  to  organize 
"piggeries"  in  back  of  their 
lines.  The  animals  have  been 
fed  from  the  wastes  of  each 
army  kitchen,  and  prizes  are 
given  for  the  best  results.  By 
this  plan  the  VII  Army  alone 
fattened  50,000  hogs  last  sum- 
mer. In  the  second  year  of  the 
war  when  the  supply  of  hogs 
was  greatly  reduced  by  slaugh- 
ter, the  Germans  reduced  the 
meat  rations  and  increased 
their  supply  of  hogs  by  about 
four  million  in  six  months,  and 
their  cattle  by  800,000.  The 
German  methods  of  conserving 
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and  increasing  the  supply  of 
fertilizer  were  also  remarkable. 
They  increased  the  stall  feed- 
ing, using  the  silo  and  feed- 
chopper.  Their  foresight  can  be 
shown  when  we  know  that  they 
had  stored  up  an  immense 
amount  of  stall  feed,  such  as 
cottonseed  cakes  and  corn  im- 
ported from  the  United  States. 
For  the  conservation  of  fertil- 
izer they  build  their  stables 
with  cement  floor.  They  also 
have  a  system  of  drains  and 
gutters  back  of  the  stall  and 
pay  particular  attention  to  the 
conservation  of  animal  by- 
products. 

It  is  also  proverbial  that  the 
American  farmer  is  very  care- 
less about  his  equipment;  our 
sub-department  of  machinery 
and  equipment,  by  giving  ad- 
vice, should  educate  him  to 
greater  care.  A  typical  case  of 
good  treatment  of  farm  ma- 
terial in  Germany  is  that  practised  on  great  acreage  of  the  United  States, 
the  estate  of  Baron  von  Sternburg,  have  neglected  to  pay  attention  to  this 
where  some  McCormick  binders  har-  and  have  thus  drained  the  resources  of 
vested  100  acres  a  year  and  were  made  the  land.  The  Germans  also  make  a 
to  last  twelve  years.  This  is  done  by  practise  of  plowing  the  land  very  deep, 
each  farmer  who  understands  the  as  much  as  seven  inches  with  a  three- 
working  of  the  machine  and  treats  it  inch  subsoil  loosener  under  the  plow 
with  great  care.  sole.    Besides    this,    they,  cultivate    the 

Another  point  of  efficiency  in  which  soil  between  the  rows  of  wheat,  oats 
the  Germans  are  worth  imitating  is  and  barley.  The  plan  also  of  discarding 
their  method  of  actually  increasing  the  all  fences  and  marking  borders  by  cor- 
yield  of  each  farm  and  limiting  and  ner  posts  would  save  probably  thou- 
reducing  all  waste.  When  we  consider  sands  of  acres  here  now  wasted  under 
that  in  the  United  States  the  average     fences. 

yield  per  acre  is  fifteen  bushels,  while  The  adoption  of  the  long  furrow 
in  Germany  it  is  thirty  bushels  and  which  the  Germans  now  have  would 
even  fifty  and  sixty  in  Saxonia  and  also  save  a  great  amount  of  time.  In- 
Pomerania,  we  can  understand  the.  stead  of  having  the  square  field  where 
great  increase  which  each  acre  could  be  there  are  double  the  number  of  turn- 
made  to  yield  here.  The  causes  for  the  ings,  the  farmer  could  save  time  and 
German  returns  are,  in  the  first  place,  labor,  as  in  plowing  the  turn  is  most 
a  complete  understanding  of  crop  rota-  troublesome.  The  arrangement  for  all 
tion.  Our  own  farmers,  relying  on  the     these  plans  of  conservation   should  be 


A  PERFECT  PATTERN  OF  CROPS 


made  by  the  county  boards  with 
their  field  lieutenants;  and  in 
the  county  board  to  arrange  this 
there  must  always  be  an  expert 
map  draftsman  who  can  draw 
the  pictures  of  all  the  farms  in 
his  locality  and  designate  the 
wasted  parts  which  could  be  ar- 
ranged and  made  available  for 
planting.  Every  German  estate 
considers  such  a  draftsman  nec- 
essary and  it  is  his  duty  to 
draw  maps  indicating  times  of 
planting  and  when  the  crops  are 
due. 

Of  course,  to  all  these  plans 
the  consent  of  the  farmer  is 
necessary,  and  without  his  co- 
operation our  country  can  do 
nothing.  But  it  is  quite  proba- 
ble that  if  we  follow  England 
in  assuring  the  farmer  a  fixed 
minimum  price  for  his  products, 
and  mobilize  sufficient  labor 
forces  to  work  his  farm,  we  can 
induce  him  to  cooperate  with  a 
Federal  Board.  In  case  of  the  failure  of 
our  agriculture  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  it  during  so  critical  a  stage, 
there  still  remains  the  plan  of  seques- 
tering the  land  and  paying  rental  to 
the  owners.  This  will  probably  not  be 
necessary  because  the  patriotism  of  the 
American  farmer  is  above  question,  and 
the  chances  are  that  the  farmer  will 
realize  the  situation  and  will  be  more 
than  glad  to  cooperate  with  the  Fed- 
eral  Board. 

There  remains  no  other  reason  why 
the  United  States,  however,  should  not 
immediately  set  to  work  to  inaugurate 
this  hierarchy  for  the  control  of  agri- 
culture. It  is  certain  that  our  country 
ought  to  take  example  from  our  enemies 
and  to  evade  the  mistakes  made  by  Ger- 
many in  a  similar  crisis,  by  imitating 
the  efficient  machine  she  had  built  up 
to  help  her  in  the  World  War. 
New  York  City 
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The  question  of  "woman's  place"  gets 
more  complicated  every  day.  For  even 
without  the  stimulus  of  war  the  boun- 
daries of  said  place  were  rapidly  coming 
to  include  all  property  adjacent  'thereto, 
and  now  that  the  need  of  national  service 
justifies  their  venturing,  women  are 
by  no  means  resting  content  with  even 
the  "adjacent"  jobs.  In  France,  perhaps, 
necessity  has  called  on  women  most  to  do 
the  work  that  once  belonged  to  men.  The 
mechanics  at  the  right  are  employed  at 
a  big  aviation  station  not  far  from  the 
lines  of  fighting.  The  little  Parisian  mes- 
senger at  the  left  stepped  into  Brother's 
job  when  he  was  called  to  the  front. 
Above  is  a  bit  of  the  day's  work  in  a 
Chicago  lumber  yard.  Somehow  it  doesn't 
look  as  queer  as  you  think  it  ought  to! 
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Ready!  The  Allies'  munitions  works  are  piling  up  their  promise  of  victory.  Here's  just  one  storeroom  in  an  English  plant 


Preit  Illustrating 

Go!  A  spectacular  photograph  of  the  shells  in  action.  These  arc  two  of  our  coast  defense  guns  fired  simultaneously  in 
target  practise.    The   camera  man   had  luck  as  well  as  skill   to   snap   the   projectiles   just   clear   of   their   smoke   puff 
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The  battered  walls  of  Rheims  Cathedral  still  stand,  tho  another  shot  like  that  photographed  above  may  bring  them  down. 
But  there's  little  left  of  the  town  itself.  The  City  Council  standing  here  in  their  ruined  hall  are  forced  to  hold  their  meetings 
by  cellar.  The  soldiers  at  the  right  are  trying  to  carry  the  few  undamaged  works  of  art  to  a  place  of  greater  safety 
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NAVAL  POWER  AND  NATIONAL  EFFICIENCY 

BY  REAR  ADMIRAL  BRADLEY  A.  FISKE 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  INSTITUTE 


IN  the  present  situation  the  main 
thing  for  us  to  realize  is  that  the 
crisis  has  become  a  military  one, 
and  that  history  shows  that  the  most 
dangerous  thing  a  country  can  do  in  a 
military  crisis  is  to  underestimate  the 
gravity  of  the  situation. 

The  fashion  in  this  country  has  been 
to  take  it  for  granted  that,  in  the  pres- 
ent conflict,  the  Allies  will  surely  win. 
At  its  outbreak,  the  great  majority  of 
our  people  thought  that  the  war  would 
soon  be  won  by  the  Allies.   . 

Army  and  navy  officers  had  no  such 
illusion.  We  realized  that  the  most  per- 
fect and  enormous  fighting  machine 
that  the  world  had  ever  seen,  a  monster 
of  efficiency,  had  been  set  in  motion. 
We  noted,  after  about  a  month  of  war, 
that  it  was  working  with  all  the  vigor 
and  effectiveness  that  its  most  pro- 
nounced admirers  had  expected.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  had  not 
been  trained  along  military  and  naval 
lines,  and  they  were  very  much  im- 
prest with  the  superiority  of  the  ma- 
terial resources  of  the  Allies  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  their  antagonists. 

So  we  must  fight,  not  only  with 
energy,  but  with  strategical  insight 
and  invention.  The  conduct  of  war  and 
the  conduct  of  preparation  for  war  are 
controlled  by  three  agencies,  strategy, 
logistics  and  invention.  In  the  United 
States,  we  have  become  accustomed  to 
thinking  that  war  is  fought  with  men, 
Kuns,  ships,  etc.,  only.  It  is  true  that 
war  is  fought  with  them;  but  they  are 
simply  the  tools  which  strategy  uses; 
they  are  comprized  under  the  heading 
of  ''logistics." 

We  are  weak  in  strategy,  because  we 
have  paid  little  attention  to  it.  We 
have  few  competent  strategists,  even  in 
the  army  and  navy.  The  competent 
strategist  is  a  man  so  versed  in  the 
\alues  of  the  various  factors  that  are 
used  in  war,  so  familiar  with  the 
causes  of  success  and  failure  (as 
taught  by  the  lessons  of  history  and 
the  game  board),  so  clearly  cognizant 
of  the  military  and  naval  ideas  and 
ambitions  of  foreign  countries,  so  well 
aware  of  their  points  of  strength  and 
weakness,  so  thoroly  in  touch  with  the 
military,  naval  and  industrial  condi- 
tions in  this  country,  so  keenly  alive 
to  what  his  country's  interests  demand 
that  she  should  do,  and  so  well  posted 
as  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  and  the 
means  by  which  the  difficulties  can  best 
be  met,  that  he  can  estimate  correctly 
each  military  situation,  as  it  arises,  and 
come  promptly  to  a  wise  decision  as  to 
what  steps  should  be  taken. 

Naval  defense  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  three  parts: 
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1.  Defense  of  the  coast  against 
bombardment  and   invasion. 

2.  Defense  of  the  trade  routes  trav- 
ersed by  ships  carrying  the  exports  and 
imports  of  the  country. 

3.  Defense  of  the  national  policy, 
including  defense  of  the  nation's  repu- 
tation,  honor,   and  prestige. 

Of  these,  defense  of  the'  coast 
against  bombardment  and  invasion  is 
the  easiest,  and  defense  of  the  national 
policy  the  most  difficult;  because  in 
preventing  bombardment  and  inva- 
sion the  defender  has  the  strategical 
advantage  of  being  nearer  home  than 
the  adversary;  while  in  the  defense  of 
a  country's  policy,  a  naval  force  may 
have  to  "assume  the  offensive,"  and  go 
even  to  the  far  distant  coasts  of  the 
enemy — as  the  Russian  fleet  went  to 
Tsushima,  where  it  met  its  death. 

It  would  be  tiresome  to  recount  all 
the  battles  both  on  sea  and  land,  in 
which  smaller  forces  defeated  forces 
numerically  greater;  but  it  may  not  be 
possible  by  any  other  means  to  force 
the  fact  on  the  attention — even  some- 
times of  naval  officers — that  material 
vessels,  guns,  etc.,  are  merely  instru- 
ments, and  that  the  work  gotten  out 
of  any  instrument  depends  not  only  on 
the  instrument  itself,  but  on  the  skill 
with  which  it  is  employed.  Usually, 
when  thinking  or  speaking  of  the  power 
of  any  instrument  (or  means  or  method 
of  organization)  we  mean  the  power  of 
which  it  is  capable;  that  is,  the  result 
which  it  can  produce,  if  used  with  100 
per  cent,  of  skill.  Possibly,  we  are  sub- 
consciously aware  that  we  assume  per- 
fect skill;  but  whether  we  are  or  not, 
we  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
tacit  acceptance  of  the  phrase,  "other 
things  being  equal,"  that  we  have  come 
to  forget  that  other  things  may  not 
be  equal  at  all ;  and  that  they  certainly 
will  not  be  on  the  day  of  trial,  if  we 
forget  or  undervalue  those  other 
things,  while  our  antagonist  does  not. 

Net  only  must  the  personnel  be  suffi- 
cient in  number  and  correctly  divided, 
it  must  be  organized  in  such  manner 
that  the  personnel  itself  will  have  the 
characteristics  of  a  machine,  in  the 
sense  that  each  unit  will  be  so  placed 
relatively  to  the  hope  of  reward  and 
the  fear  of  punishment,  that  he  will  do 
his  allotted  tasks  industriously;  that  he 
will  have  the  place  in  the  organization 
.for  which  his  character  and  abilities  fit 
him,  and  that  he  will  be  given  such 
duties  and  exercizes  as  will  fit  him 
more  and  more  for  his  position,  and 
more  and  more  for  advancement  to 
higher    positions. 

Not  only  this,  we  must  exercize  fore- 
sight in  the  endeavor  to  have  the  ma- 


terial parts  and  the  personnel  parts 
ready  at  the  same  time,  so  that  neither 
will  have  to  wait  for  the  other;  and  to 
insure  the  immediate  availability  at  the 
beginning  of  war,  of  sufficient  trained 
personnel  to  man  and  fight  effectively 
ail  the  material  units  that  we  shall 
need  to  use.  This  raises  the  question: 
"What  units  shall  we  need?"  The  Gov- 
ernment itself  must,  of  course,  decide 
this  matter;  but  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  if  in  any  considerable  war  every 
unit  we  possess  should  not  be  utilized, 
the  navy  could  not  do  as  effective  work 
as  it  could  otherwise  do.  In  the  present 
war,  the  other  belligerents  have  not 
only  utilized  all  the  units  that  they 
had,  they  have  built  very  many  more, 
using  the  utmost  possible  diligence 
and  despatch.  Few  considerable  wars 
have  been  waged  except  with  the 
greatest  energy  on  each  side;  for  each 
side  knows  that  the  scale  may  be 
turned  by  a  trifling  preponderance  on 
one  side;  and  that  if  the  scale  once  be 
turned,  it  will  be  practically  impossible 
ever  to  restore  the  balance.  Every  ad- 
vantage gained  makes  one  side  relative- 
ly weaker  to  the  other  than  it  was 
before,  and  increases  the  chance  that 
the  same  side  will  gain  another  advan- 
tage; gains  and  losses  are  cumulative 
in  their  effect.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
essential,  if  we  are  to  wage  war  suc- 
cessfully, that  we  start  right,  and  send 
each  unit  immediately  out  to  service, 
manned  with  a  highly  trained  and  skill- 
ful personnel. 

The  Germans  meet  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  their  personnel  abreast  of  their 
material  very  wisely.  They  utilize  the 
winter  months,  when  naval  operations 
are  almost  impossible,  for  reorganizing 
and  rearranging  their  personnel;  so 
that  when  spring  comes,  they  are  ready 
in  all  their  ships  to  start  the  spring 
drilling  on  a  systematic  plan.  The 
crews  being  already  organized,  and  the 
scheme  of  drills  well  understood,  the 
work  of  getting  the  recruits  versed  in 
their  relatively  simple  tasks  and  the 
more  experienced  men  skilled  in  their 
.new  positions  is  quickly  accomplished. 

Not  only  the  fleet,  however,  but  all 
the  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment, all  the  navy  yards,  and  all 
the  radio  stations,  recruiting  stations, 
hydrographic  offices,  training  stations, 
and  agencies  for  securing  information 
from  foreign  countries,  have  to  pass 
instantly  from  a  peace  basis  to  a  war 
basis.  If  the  fires  have  all  been  lighted, 
the  engine  gotten  ready,  and  the  boil- 
ers filled  in  time,  the  engineer  may 
open  the  throttle  confidently,  for  the 
engine  will  surely  do  its  part. 

Neiv   York  City 
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PLATTSBURG'S  HOME-STRETCH 

BY  HERBERT  REED 


THIS  might  be  considered  rather 
a  sardonic  title  for  a  farewell 
view  of  the  big  student-officers' 
camp  at  Plattsburg  Barracks 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  its  com- 
mon use  in  American  sport  has  em- 
bedded its  meaning  unmistakably  in 
the  language.  Of  course,  in  the  deeper 
sense  this  last  month  is  far  from  being 
a  home-stretch.  It  is  rather  a  period  of 
ripening  for  the  next  stage  of  develop- 
ment. It  is  a  milestone.  There  is  some- 
thing rather  more  definite  about  it 
than  there  has  been  up  to  date,  for  at 
least  one  goal  is  near,  and  that  the  goal 
toward  which  all  those  who  set  forth  at 
this  encampment  yearned.  The  green- 
horn stage  has  passed,  the  men — yes, 
nearly  all  of  them — are  far  more  sure  of 
themselves.  As  one  of  the  men  put  it  the 
other  day,  "The  worst  of  the  first  is 
over."  And  as  I  write,  much  of  the 
drudgery  has  begun  to  give  way  to  ac- 
tual battle  practise.  There  has  come  the 
sound  of  guns,  even  tho  loaded  with 
blank  cartridges — aimed  at  somebody 
else;  the  performance  of  maneuvers 
directed  at  another  body  of  men;  the 
theoretical,  at  least,  defeat  of  one  body 
of  mobile  troops  by  another.  It  is  all 
rather  thrilling  in  its  small  way  and 
has  served  to  keep  an  "edge"  on  the 
camp  after  the  departure  of  the  inde- 
fatigable and  apparently  inexhaustible 
Koehler.  The  small  tactics  are  gone, 
and  the  larger  tactics  have  come. 

Battalions  go  into  action,  where 
hitherto  there  have  been  squads,  pla- 
toons and  companies;  and  as  if  to 
add  to  the  dramatic  value  of  the  re- 
hearsal for  the  larger  stage  the  two 
fundamental  units  in  the  first  action 
were  commanded  by  members  of  the 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps  who  had  seen 
real  action— Major  Reginald  Barlow, 
actor,  sometime  of  the  Boer  War,  and 
Major  Rhinelander  Waldo,  sometime  of 
the  Philippines  and  the  New  York  Po- 
lice. The  judges  gave  the  decision  to 
the  actor-major,  for  some  of  Major 
Waldo's  forces  went  into  the  lake  and 
were  otherwise  out  of  action.  I  shall 
not  attempt  here  to  go  into  the  abstruse 
details  of  this  opening  action  of  the 
new  battle  of  Plattsburg,  leaving  that 
for  the  competent  army  judges  to  set 
before  the  student-officers.  I  am  con- 
cerned only  with  the  value  of  the  thing 
as  a  jet  of  new  life  into  the  camp, 
which  had  suffered  from  many  hum- 
drum experiences,  and  a  deal  of 
grind,  lightened  only  by  the  Lambs' 
Gambol  in  the  big  open-air  theater  and 
the  Independence  Day  sports,  these  lat- 
ter held  pretty  much  a1!  over  the  pa- 
rade ground  and  the  contiguous  "ter- 
rain"— to  adhere  closely  to  the  new 
manner  of  speaking  which  so  many  of 
us  are  obliged  to  learn  these  days.  And 
new  life  of  any  sort  was  more  than 
welcome  after  the  numerous  and  not 
always  timely,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the   subjects,   inoculations  for  typhoid, 


So  far  the  series  of  articles  by  "Right 
Wing"  at  the  war  camps  has  dealt 
chiefly  ivith  Plattsburg,  the  pioneer 
Officers'  Training  Camp,  and  the  larg- 
est. But  alt  ho  in  many  respects  the 
other  training  camps  follow  Platts- 
burg's  example,  they  by  no  means  copy 
it  altogether.  Each  one  is  making  its 
own  individual  contribution  to  the 
progress  of  the  New  Army;  Mr.  Reed's 
story  next  week  tvill  begin  an  in- 
teresting discussion  of  just  what 
those  contributions  are. — The  Editor. 


paratyphoid,  and,  for  all  I  know,  many 
other  ills  that  military  flesh  is  prone  to. 
The  passing  from  under  the  domina- 
tion of  Major   Koehler  to  the  field  of 
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Colonel    Wolf    is    more   than    commander    of   the 

bitf    Officers'    Training    Camp,    for    his    influence 

is   based  on   personality   and  on   judgment  rather 

than    on    military    authority 


possible  individual  and  group  initiative 
came  at  the  right  time,  which  leads  one 
to  believe  that  with  all  its  faults — and 
most  of  these  can  be  traced  all  the  way 
back  to  the  fundamental  fact  that  we 
are  not  primarily,  or  perhaps  even  sec- 
ondarily a  military  people — the  present 
system  of  the  preparation  of  reserve  of- 
ficers has  been  as  successful  as  could 
have  been  expected.  There  were  days 
of  hesitation,  of  drag,  of  uncertainty, 
of  exasperating  petty  annoyances.  "The 
constant  standing  in  line,  even  for 
trifling  things,"  said  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  student-officers,  who 
himself  was  rather  rich  in  executive 
experience  in  civil  life,  "was  the  thing 
that  got  my  goat."  And  the  thing  that 
got  his  goat  was  not  the  thing  that  got 
the  goat  of  another.  Or  perhaps  the 
other  had  another  name  for  it.  There 
was  unevenness  in  the  instruction  both 
by  Regular  and  Reserve  Officers,  and 
this  of  course  was  trying.  There  was, 
too,  unevenness  in  the  point  of  view  be- 
cause of  the  difference  in  the  ages  of 
the  candidates.  There  were  times  when 
the  easiest  possible  thing  was  to  sit 
down  and  "gloom"  about  almost  every- 
thing in  sight. 

Now,  however,  the  talk  is  in  terms  of 
battalions,  perhaps  the  most  fascinat- 
ing term  in  military  history,  and  the 
prospect  that  the  action  for  the  final 
month  will  be  very  largely  in  the  same 
terms  is  inordinately  fascinating.  At 
least  so  I  gather  from  the  men  in  the 
ranks.  Then,  too,  the  assault  on  trenches 
will  be  carried  on  much  closer  hence- 
forth to  the  Canadian  ideal,  and  this, 
also,  will  be  "battle  action."  As  I  write, 
the  artillerymen  have  been  getting  their 
guns — belated  and  welcome  because  of 
the  long  and  grinding  periods  of  "book 
work"  thru  which  the  new  gunners 
have  been  put.  This  is  a  fillip  to  their 
progress.  The  cavalry  is  not  so  well 
off,  for  mounted  action  probably  will 
be  out  of  the  question,  at  least  to  any 
great  extent,  until  perhaps  the  very 
last  day  or  two  of  the  camp;  and  there 
will  be  no  chance  for  any  extended 
maneuvers  with  all  arms  in  action. 

Summing  up  the  purely  military  work 
so  far  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most 
just  criticism  that  could  be  made  is 
that  because  of  changes  in  personnel, 
changes  in  company  commanders,  a 
failure  to  emphasize  the  competitive' 
spirit  among  units,  when  that  spirit 
needed  only  a  match  to  touch  it  off, 
there  were  bursts  of  progress  followed 
by  descents  into  the  nether  world  of 
the  megrims,  and  thus  there  could 
never  be  anything  like  an  exact  record 
of  the  camp  as  a  whole  or  of  any  unit 
or  even  individual  thrown  up  out  of 
the  unit,  in  particular. 

Certainly  the  charge  could  never  lie 

that    this    Plattsburg    camp    has    been 

"Prussianized,"  or  that  it  reminded  the 

observer    of    anything     but    a    purely 

(Continued  on   page  107) 
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THREE-DIMENSION  EFFICIENCY 

BY  EDWARD  EARLE  PURINTON 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  EFFICIENCY  SERVICE 


THE  ultimate  secret  of  power  is 
balance.  Great  men  have  learned 
that  life  is  a  mental  tightrope, 
firmly  stretched  between  moral 
standards.  They  walk  the  rope.  It  isn't 
easy — but  they  walk  it. 

Every  man  is  born  with  certain  ten- 
dencies toward  extremes,  of  heredity, 
habit;  work,  play;  physical,  mental  and 
moral  makeup;  financial  fiber,  social 
sense,  and  religious  faith.  He  who  leans 
too  far,  one  way  or  another,  invites 
destruction.  All  failure  is  a  form  of  in- 
dulgence in  personal  extremes  of  tem- 
perament. And  all  success  is  a  properly 
blended  use  of  these  extremes.  Here  lie 
the  finest  powers,  and  the  subtlest  dan- 
gers, of  human  experience.  Why  does 
the  average  man  die  at  about  forty 
years  of  age?  Because  he  is  an  extrem- 
ist. Why  does  the  American  business 
man  fail,  nine  times  out  of  ten?  Be- 
cause he  is  an  extremist.  Why  does  the 
wage-earner  have  but  a  21  per  cent 
chance  of  earning  more  than  $1000  a 
year  all  his  life,  with  a  79  per  cent 
probability  of  making  less  than  a  thou- 
sand a  year?  Because  he  is  an  extrem- 
ist. Why  does  the  ordinary  man  fall 
short  of  any  goal  worth  gaining?  Be- 
cause he  is  an  extremist.  You  don't  see 
how  the  answers  explain  the  facts? 
Then  perhaps  you  are  an  extremist; 
you  may  be  extremely  averse  and  un- 


accustomed to  logical  and  original 
thought;  or  else  extremely  ignorant  of 
the  physiology  and  psychology  of  suc- 
cess. Few  people  are  aware  of  their 
own  extreme  views,  traits  and  tenden- 
cies; but  longevity  and  productivity 
rest  flatly  on  such  knowledge,  and  rise 
loftily  as  the  embodiment  of  it. 

How  to  make  the  most  of  yourself? 
Learn  to  express  your  type  and  de- 
press your  temperament.  Which  means, 
to  combine  your  natural  power  with  a 
supernatural  poise,  to  concentrate  on 
your  work  with  a  fanatic's  hot  speed 
but  look  on  your  personality  with  a 
philosopher's  cool  perspective.  There 
are  perhaps  a  hundred  Americans  be- 
tween sixty  and  eighty  years  of  age 
who  have  become  world  leaders.  We 
note  a  few:  Edison,  Bell,  Rockefeller, 
Carnegie,  Root,  Vail,  Burbank,  Wana- 
maker,  Patterson,  Burroughs,  Eliot. 
The  distinguishing  mark  of  all  these 
men  is  balance.  Their  lines  of  action 
are  exceedingly  divergent,  but  their 
methods  of  handling,  viewing,  devel- 
oping themselves  are  wonderfully 
similar.  They  have  all  climbed  to  the 
top  in  proportion  as  they  curbed  their 
own  extreme  tendencies. 

Unruly  temperament  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  failure.  The  man  who  thinks 
right,  feels  right,  works  right,  lives 
right,  does  right,  cannot  fail.  Whoever 


has  failed  has  been  somehow  wrong  in 
one  of  these  five  respects.  During  re- 
cent years  a  number  of  my  personal 
acquaintances  have  met  failure  in 
their  business  projects  or  professional 
ideals,  the  amounts  lost  ranging  from 
a  few  hundred  dollars  to  $750,000.  One 
man  was  a  builder,  another  a  manufac- 
turer, another  a  publisher,  another  a 
lawyer,  another  a  promoter,  another  a 
preacher,  and  so  on.  But  they  were  all 
temperameyital  extremists. 

One  man  failed  because  he  was  too 
social.  He  formed  a  business  com- 
pany on  a  friendship  basis,  most  of  the 
stockholders  and  officials  being  his  per- 
sonal favorites.  Whereupon  they,  be- 
cause he  was  their  friend,  up  and  did 
him  out  of  his  money. 

Another  man  failed  because  he  was 
not  social  enough.  He  took  business 
problems  and  worries  carefully  home 
with  him;  all  evening  he  kept  them  be- 
side him  when  he  should  have  been 
making  friends  or  playfellows  of  his 
family  and  neighbors;  he  went  to  bed 
with  his  business  troubles  on  his  mind, 
so  he  could  not  sleep;  and  finally  he 
went  to  pieces  in  a  grand  collapse. 

Another  man  failed  because  he  was 
too  optimistic.  He  wrote  a  lot  of  rain- 
bow literature  on  the  success  of  other 
enterprizes  that  looked  like  his;  and  on 
the  strength  of  his  belief  in  the  future 


TEST  FOR  MENTAL  BALANCE 

BY  WHICH  ANY  MAN    MAY  DETECT  AND  CORRECT 
H1SOVVN    UNSAFE    E  XT  R  E  M  E  S  OF  T  E  M  P  E  R  A  MENT 

Directions.  First  read  Mr.  Purinton's  article,  "Three-Dimension  Efficiency."  Then  grade  yourself  on  the  following 
questions.  Where  answer  is  Yes,  write  numeral  4  in  space  opposite.  Where  answer  is  No,  leave  space  blank.  Where 
answer  is  partial  affirmative,  write  numeral  under  4  that  seems  honest.  Total  of  column  gives  your  approximate  grade 
in  mental  judgment,  perspective  and  impartiality. 

1.  Do  you  know  which  of  the  seven  principal   temperaments  yours  is?   

2.  Have  you  studied  what  extremes  of  thought,  emotion,  action,  you  must  avoid?    

3.  Have  you  learned  to  "express  your  type  and  depress  your  temperament"  ? 

4.  Do  you  believe  that  every  failure  is  the  fault  of  the  man   who  fails?    , 

5.  Can  you  trace  at  least  four  of  your  past  failures  to  temperamental  follies?   

6.  Would  you  rather  be  morally  great  than  financially  powerful  ?    

7.  Are  you  unsatisfied,  and  uncomfortable,  in  "high  society"  ?   

8.  Do  you  dare  always  be  natural  and  sincere,  no  matter  who  is  shocked  or  offended? 

9.  Would  all  your  intimate  friends  be  glad  to  hear  the  exact  truth  about  themselves? 

10.  Do  you  enjoy-  watching  children  play  and  playing  with  them  ? 

11.  Are  you  free  of  all  the  "shoddy  habits"  mentioned  in  the  longest  paragraph  of  Mr.  Purinton's  article?. .  

12.  Does  home  affection  mean  as  much  to  you  as  business  efficiency?   

13.  Can  you  rest  better  at  home  than  anywhere  else? 

14.  Do  you  often  consult,  respect,  heed  and  thank  a  woman  critic — one  who  loves  you?   

15.  Would  you  be  willing  always  to  have  your  mother  or  wife  read  your  inmost  thoughts?   

16.  Is  every  member  of  your  family  earning  money,  and  saving  it?   

17.  Do  you  know  how  to  give  children  a  physical,  financial,  industrial  and  moral  education? 

18.  Can  you  "stay  out  nights,"  occasionally,  without  injuring  your  family  mentally  and  yourself  morally?..  

1U.     Is  all  your  man-fun  clean  fun  ?   

20.  Do  you  lock  your  business  cares  in  the  office  over  night? 

21.  Are  you  as  neat  in  your  home  as  you  have  to  be  in  your  business?   ■ 

22.  Have  you  learned  just  how  brain-workers  ought  to  eat? •  

~S).     I--  your  brand  of  religion  as  good  as  what  you  expect  your  women  folks  to  have 

24.  Do  you  believe  your  home  life  is  adding  mental  vision  and  moral  force  to  your  business  career? 

25.  Does  your  greatest  power  come  from  the  meditation,  inspiration  ami  determination  of  silence? 

Add  column  of  numerals  for  your  approximate    grade    in    mental    balance. 
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he  sold  several  hundred  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  stock.  But  he  could  not  manage 
the  business  at  all,  in  spite  of  its  great 
possibilities.  Wherefore  the  stockholders 
took  out  of  the  ruin  a  few  cents  on  the 
dollar,  instead  of  making  thirty  per  cent 
on  their  investment  as  they  were  promised. 
Another  man  failed  because  he  was  too 
philanthropic.  He  was  so  anxious  to  ren- 
der a  service  to  his  patrons  that  he  neg- 
lected to  sell  them  goods  at  a  fair  profit. 
Having  received  something  for  nothing, 
they  undervalued  the  whole  proposition. 

We  could  cite  many  other  examples  to 
show  how  the  uncontrolled,  perhaps  un- 
recognized, extremes  of  temperament  cause 
personal  ruin.  Failure  is  but  the  matured 
fruit  of  a  lifelong  temperamental  folly. 
How  many  such  seeds  of  folly  are  silently 
growing  in  your  garden  of  personality? 

We  here  make  protest  against  the  cur- 
rent fad  of  mere  business  efficiency.  Your 
moral  balance  means  more  to  you  than 
your  business  method.  If  you  must  lose 
money  and  prestige  that  you  may  gain 
wisdom  and  character,  you  should  welcome 
the  loss.  A  big  man  is  always  the  back- 
bone of  a  big  business ;  whenever  a  busi- 
ness totters  and  tumbles,  or  dwindles  and 
dies,  the  need  is  for  a  bigger  man  some- 
where in  it.  Personal  perspective  may  be 
regarded  as  the  fundamental  factor  in 
financial  success.  And  efficiency  only  meas- 
ures on  the  surface  the  moral  size  of  a 
man  too  big  to  bother  with  efficiency.  You 
will  not  get  the  finest  results  from  your 
work  until  you  are  so  well  poised  that 
you  do  not  care  what  the  results  may  be. 
Efficiency  engineers  have  placed  too 
much  comparative  emphasis  on  the  finan- 
cial and  industrial  tests  of  man-power. 
When  you  go  to  buy  an  expensive  horse, 
you  study  the  animal  at  rest  before  you 
watch  him  at  work.  Equally,  you  should 
never  hire  an  expensive  employee  until 
you  observe  him,  or  test  him,  outside  of 
office  hours.  A  man's  behavior  at  home,  on 
the  street,  in  society  and  among  his  chos- 
en friends,  may  serve  to  indicate  what  he 
will  be  twenty  years  from  now  even  more 
clearly  than  his  present  salary  or  position. 
Business  methods  may  be  the  effect  of  com- 
pulsion. Leisure  habits,  however,  are  the 
effects  of  volition.  And  the  key  to  destiny 
will  be  found  in  what  a  man  does  when 
he  has  the  time  and  chance  to  do  as  he 
pleases.  The  arbiters  of  your  talents  are 
your  tastes. 

Representing  the  efficient  life  as  an  ob- 
long structure,  we  may  call  business  the 
length  of  it,  community  the  breadth,  and 
home  the  depth.  You  must  have  three 
dimensions,  and  they  must  be  proportional. 
If  any  side  extends  too  far,  or  is  made  of 
poor  stuff,  your  whole  building  is  likely  to 
crack.  There  isn't  much  danger  of  your 
having  too  much  depth  in  your  home  na- 
ture, but  there  is  great  peril  in  extending 
your  business  side  too  far,  and  in  making 
your  social  side  out  of  bad  material. 
Either  defect  will  undermine  or  weaken 
your  career.  Having  considered  many 
phases  of  the  business  side  in  previous  ar- 
ticles, we  will  here  call  attention  to  the 
other  two  sides. 

From  the  efficiency  vantage-point,  "soci- 
ety" is  largely  deadwood.  You  have  to  cut 
it  out,  and  make  it  over.  Any  relationship 
that  is  not  mutually  helpful  is  mutually 
harmful.  Social  relationships  must  all  be 
judged  by  this  test.  We  Americans  have 
not  yet  begun  to  apply  to  society  the  effi- 
ciency reasons,  methods  and  results  that 
we  apply  to  business.  Our  social  fabric  is 
so  antiquated,  so  flimsy,  that  a  firm  grasp 
would  tear  it  apart  Every  man  lias  to  de- 
cide whether  he  will  (1)  be  hemmed  in 
and  tied  down  by  social  customs,  or    (2) 
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Let  Us  Send  You  a  Copy 
of  This  Booklet 


Everybody  wants  good  roads.  For  that 
reason  you  will  be  interested  in  looking 
through  this  booklet. 

You  can  read  it  through  in  10  or  15  minutes.  You 
will  find  in  it  just  the  things  you  want  to  know — 
what  concrete  roads  are  and  how  they  are  built; 
how  concrete  roads  benefit 
the  community,  the  motor- 
ist and  the  farmer.  There 
are  no  long,  dry,  technical 
discussions — just  short,  con- 
cise paragraphs  in  everyday 
language  and  plenty  of  in- 
teresting pictures. 

After  you  have  read  this 
booklet,  if  the  talk  turns  to 
good  roads,  you  can  enter 
into  it  authoritatively, 
whether  it  be  with  your 
friends  or  your  road  officials.  Just  ask  for  booklet  136. 


CONCRETE  ROADS: 

THEIR  ADVANTAGES 

No  Mud— No  Dust 
No  Ruts  — No  Holes 
No  Slipping 
No  Skidding 
Easy  Hauling 
Smooth  Riding 
Long  L  ife — Safety 
A  Iways  Ready  for  Use 
Lou)  Maintenance 
Moderate  Cost 


Portland  Cement  Association 


ATLANTA         DALLAS 
CHICAGO  DENVER 

INDIANAPOLIS 


Offices  at 

KANSAS  CITY 
MILWAUKEE 
NEW  YORK 


PITTSBURGH 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 
WASHINGTON.D.C. 
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Private  School  Service 


CALIFORNIA 
i    P.-icific    School   of   Religion    (Men 

ami   Women)    Berkeley 

COLORADO 

2  Wolcott   School    (Girls) Denver 

CONNECTICUT 

3  The  Ely   School   for   Girls.  .Greenwich 

4  Saint   Margaret's    School    (Girls'), 

Waterbury 

ILLINOIS 

5  The  University  of  Chicago  (Boys 

and    Girls)     Chicago 

6  Todd    Seminary    (Boys) Woodstock 

INDIANA 

7  Valparaiso   University    (Boys  and 

Girls)     •- Valparaiso 

MAINE 

8  Hebron  Academy  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Hebron 

MASSACHUSETTS 
o  Emerson  College  of  Oratory  (Boys 

and  Girls)    Boston 

io  New      England      Conservatory      of 

Music   (Boys  and  Girls) Boston 

i  i    School    of    Expression     (Boys    and 

(Juls)     Boston 

12  Sea  Pines   (Girls)    Brewster 

13  New     Church    Theological     School 

(Men)     Cambridge 

14  Sargent   School   for  Physical   Edu- 

cation    (Women)     Cambridge 

15  Williston    Seminary    (Boys), 

Easthampton 

16  Dean   Academy   (Boys  and   Girls). 

Franklin 


1;   Walnut    Hill    School    (Girls) Natick 

18  Wheaton   College   for  Women.  .Norton 

19  Worcester  Academy    (Boys)  .Worcester 

NEW    JERSEY 

20  The    Peddie    Institute    (Boys), 

High  ts  town 

21  Blake  Tutoring  School    (Boys), 

Lakewood 

NEW  YORK 

22  Metropolitan     Hospital     Training 

School  for  Nurses,  Blackwell's  Island 

23  Elmira    Collegfe    Elmira 

23(a)    Hartwick   Seminary    (Boys  and 

Girls)     Otsego    Co. 

24  Skidmore   School    (Girls), 

Saratoga    Springs 

25  Miss   Mason's   School Tarrytown 

26  Russell    Sage    College    of    Practical 

Arts    (Women)     Troy 

27  The  Oakwood  Seminary   (Boys  and 

Girls)    Union   Springs 

OHIO 

2S  Glendale   College    Glendale 

PENNSYLVANIA 

29  Mercersburg   Academy    (Boys). 

Mercersburg 

30  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women, 

Prttsburgh 

31  Kiskiminetas     Spring     School     for 

Boys    Saltsburg 

TENNESSEE 

32  Martin   College    (Boys)    Pulaski 

VIRGINIA 

33  Randolph-Macon   Woman's  College, 

Lynchburg 
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Street.  New  York  City. 
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break  thru  and  fling  them  off,  or  (3)  stay 
out  of  them  by  leaving  them  severely  alone. 
The  last  course  is  the  best,  for  big  men. 

Dances,  teas,  receptions,  operas,  inusi- 
cales,  weddings,  funerals,  card  parties, 
church  socials,  club  banquets,  formal  calls 
— most  of  these  impositions  are  but  a 
dreary  waste  of  time,  energy  and  money. 
They  do  not  give  the  natural  recreation  or 
the  subliminal  inspiration  that  a  man 
should  have  in  his  hours  of  freedom  from 
work.  It  is  estimated  that  75  per  cent  of 
the  social  activities  and  relationships  in 
the  well-to-do  American  family  are  super- 
ficial, needless,  false.  One  of  our  great  na- 
tional problems  is  how  to  emancipate  our- 
selves from  this  all-prevailing  social  tyr- 
anny. The  genius,  like  Edison  or  Bernard 
Shaw  or  Paderewski,  does  it.  But  how 
can  the  ordinary  man.  who  is  not  allowed 
to  have  "eccentricities,"  free  himself? 

A  noted  specialist  lately  asked  me  this 
very  question.  He  is  a  rarely  useful  man. 
Thousands  of  clients  have  been  helped  by 
his  treatment  and  counsel.  The  world  needs 
him.  Yet  he  is  becoming  worn  out  and 
broken  down  in  the  early  forties.  I  asked 
him  what  the  trouble  was.  "Too  little 
sleep."  he  answered  promptly.  "I  didn't 
get  to  bed  till  one  o'clock  this  morning — 
some  friends  of  the  family,  who  don't 
work  as  I  do,  came  in  and  stayed  on.  It  is 
the  same  about  every  night ;  we  have  to 
entertain,  or  be  entertained,  and  sel- 
dom are  asleep  before  morning.  The 
strain  of  my  profession  demands  that 
I  get  nine  hours'  sleep.  I  worry 
along  on  six.  The  end?  Oh.  a  break- 
down, I  suppose.  But  what  can  I  do?  I 
must  not  be  impolite  to  my  friends,  and  I 
will  not  hurt  my  wife's  feelings."  They 
are  not  his  friends.  And  his  wife's  "feel- 
ings" ought  to  be  hurt.  When  a  man,  like 
this  man,  has  found  his  great  life  work 
and  is  doing  it,  there  should  be  no  society 
obligations  for  him.  Society  should  min- 
ister to  him — not  steal  from  him.  And  his 
wife  should  protect  him  from  the  social 
parasites  that  prey  on  his  home. 

Efficiency  today  requires  that  there  be 
no  shoddy  in  a  man's  work.  Efficiency  to- 
morrow will  require  that  there  be  no 
shoddy  in  the  man.  A  primary  function  of 
society  is  to  test  a  man  right  here,  because 
in  society  the  shoddy  in  a  man  is  likely  to 
come  out.  Among  the  shoddy  habits  that 
prove,  or  will  make,  inefficiency  and  medi- 
ocrity are  these:  Catering  to  public  opin- 
ion ;  following  or  imitating  persons  a  peg 
or  two  higher  in  the  social  scale  ;  measur- 
ing hospitality  by  the  cost  of  the  enter- 
tainment :  criticizing  the  dress  or  house  or 
person  of  your  host  or  hostess ;  writing 
perfunctory  "bread-and-butter"  notes ;  wor- 
shiping etiquet  and  walking  on  decency ; 
going  to  fashionable  receptions  or  resorts 
because  afraid  not  to;  swapping  invitations 
or  Christmas  .gifts  or  courtesies  of  any 
kind  on  a  mercenary  basis ;  allowing  vis- 
itors to  call  at  unseasonable  hours  and 
stay  after  you  all  should  be  in  bed ;  serv- 
ing costly,  untimely  and  unwholesome  food 
to  guests  merely  to  observe  a  crazy  cus- 
tom; eating  the  same,  when  you  yourself 
are  a  guest  ;  paying  a  sleek  and  brainless 
dance  instructor  to  teach  you  new  steps 
that  you  will  forget  tomorrow ;  dressing 
in  the  latest  styles  merely  because  they 
are  the  latest,  whether  or  not  they  become 
your  taste,  purse,  position  or  appearance; 
buying  gaudy  household  stuff  and  plaster- 
ing your  home  witli  pretense ;  buying  lux- 
uries on  credit  and  holding  off  your  grocer 
and  butcher  :  keeping  a  valet  or  maid  or 
chauffeur  that  you  do  not  need,  for  work 
you  could  and  should  do  yourself;  putting 
your  club  ahead  of  your  home ;  choosing 
your  idle  hour  companions  from  your  busi- 
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ness  associates ;  telling  your  personal 
friends  anything  about  your  business ; 
boasting,  backbiting,  ridiculing,  gossiping, 
jesting  on  sacred  things,  or  allowing  oth- 
ers to  do  it  when  they  happen  to  be  your 
cronies ;  becoming  a  confirmed  card-player, 
or  smoker,  or  anything  else  habitually 
weak ;  letting  ideals  drop — and  your 
chances  drop  out;  giving  in,  giving  up,  to 
the  blind  majority;  cultivating,  or  per- 
mitting, shams  of  any  kind;  living  a  lie 
or  standing  for  a  compromise.  Men  full 
grown  cut  these  things  out.  You  can  take 
your  own  measure. 

The  social  ideal  is  to  have  only  a  few 
close  friends,  and  each  so  true,  so  sure 
of  understanding,  that  nothing  you  do  or 
do  not  do  will  make  the  slightest  difference. 
Anybody  you  can  offend  or  insult  has  no 
right  to  call  himself  your  friend,  or  to  be 
treated  as  such.  How  simple  and  easy  and 
beautiful  and  happy  all  our  social  rela- 
tionships would  be  if  we  kept  our  friend- 
ship for  our  friends ! 

A  man's  home  life  presents  the  key  to 
his  character.  Most  men  habitually  think 
and  feel  wrong  on  certain  household  mat- 
ters;  this  black  streak  of  poor  judgment 
is  reflected  in  their  work,  health,  influence, 
bank  account ;  the  defect  persists  because 
no  efficiency  engineer  has  yet  acquired  the 
nerve  to  offer  efficiency  counsel  to  hus- 
bands and  fathers.  The  domestic  virtues 
and  vices  of  the  ordinary  man  are  a  com- 
plicated mess  of  human  faith  and  folly. 
We  would  help,  in  a  small  way.  to  extri- 
cate the  gentleman  by  pointing  out  where 
he  is  right,  and  where  he  is  wrong. 

He  is  right  in  cultivating  an  air  of  pros- 
perity, but  wrong  in  allowing  material 
facts  to  outweigh  spiritual  forces. 

He  is  right  in  wanting  his  family  to 
have  the  best  of  everything,  but  wrong  in 
letting  them  have  it  without  earning  it. 

He  is  right  in  condemning  the  extrava- 
gance of  his  children,  but  wrong  in  failing 
to  teach  them  how  to  spend  or  save  money. 
He  is  right  in  giving  his  sons  and  daugh- 
ters a  college  education,  but  wrong  in  de- 
priving them  of  a  still  better  schoolings — 
that  of  hardship. 

He  is  right  in  being  proud  of  his  wife, 
but  wrong  in  dressing  her  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  her  off. 

He  is  right  in  expecting  her  to  be  a 
good  manager,  but  wrong  in  neglecting  to 
show  her  how. 

He  is  right  in  reserving  an  occasional 
evening  for  sane  masculine  fun,  but  wrong 
in  deceiving  his  wife  on  the  subject. 

He  is  right  in  relaxing  at  home,  but 
wrong  in  refusing  to  take  his  share  of 
parental  responsibilities. 

He  is  right  in  demanding  plenty  of  good 
food,  but  wrong  in  evading  the  science  of 
nutrition  and  regarding  the  pleasures  of 
the  palate  a  merely  sensual  gratification. 
He  is  right  in  paying  the  preacher  and 
occupying  a  family  pew  with  impressive 
regularity,  but  wrong  in  supposing  that  a 
fashionable  church  and  a  soporific  sermon 
have  any  connection  with   real  religion. 

The  foregoing  list  of  contradictory  mas- 
culine traits  might  be  doubled  or  trebled. 
and  the  subject  not  yet  fully  covered.  A 
profitable  mental  exercize  would  be  for  you 
to  extend  it,  as  regards  your  own  right 
and  clean  home  habits  of  thought,  feel- 
ing, action  ;  so  that  you  may  view  your 
own  life  with  a  clear,  impartial  sense  of 
logic  and   perspective. 

The  two  predominant  factors  in  business 
leadership  are  mental  vision  and  moral 
force.  By  cultivating  these  elements  of 
greatness  at  home,  you  will  succeed  more 
largely  in  your  work.  And  you  will  attain 
something  better — you  will  delight  beyond 
words  the  woman  of  your  heart. 
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institution  in  Southern  Mountains;  one  desiring  to  share  in 
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2,  The  Independent,  119  VV.  40th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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MACHINERY  AND  MEN 

BY   FRANCES   A.  KELLOR 

ASSISTANT  TO  CHAIRMAN  IMMIGRATION  COMMITTEE,  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


The  Efficiency  Society  is  enabled 
to  present  this  article  by  Miss  Kel- 
lor  to  its  members  and  the  readers 
of  The  Independent  thru  the  courtesy 
of     The     Engineering     News     Record. 

THE  coming  executive  in  charge 
of  industrial-relations  manage- 
ment in  America's  great  indus- 
tries will  be  the  executive  with 
engineering  training  who  can  handle 
men  as  well  as  materials.  In  truth,  that 
is  a  long  jump  from  the  present  situa- 
tion. It  is  a  jump,  however,  that  will 
be  made  in  the  next  few  years,  because 
it  must  be  made.  The  determining  fac- 
tors will  not  be  benevolence  and  senti- 
ment and  good  nature  or  a  troubled 
conscience  over  large  profits,  but  rather 
the  state  of  the  labor  market,  the  in- 
creased cost  of  production  and  the 
trade  conditions  we  shall  have  to  meet 
after  the  war. 

The  question  is,  will  the  engineer  be 
ready  for  his  widening  opportunity  for 
handling  men,  and  will  the  engineering 
colleges  appreciate  the  demand  in  time 
to  give  us  the  trained  executives? 

Industrial-relations  management  will 
soon  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  production.  It  will  be  administered 
directly  by  company  employees  and  ac- 
counted for  as  a  risk  of  business,  with 
expected  commensurate  returns.  This 
means  we  shall  have  to  evolve  princi- 
ples, standards  and  methods  for  indus- 
trial-relations management  just  as  we 
have  for  production  and  sales. 

There  is  today  an  overwhelming  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  industrial  leaders 
to  include  industrial-relations  manage- 
ment as  a  part  of  their  plant  work.  We 
are  in  danger,  however,  of  going  too 
fast  and  of  putting  in  all  kinds  of  make- 
shifts and  experiments,  and  palliatives 
and  sops  to  labor,  which  have  no  spe- 
cific organic  relation  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  plant  as  a  whole  and  are 
not  administered  in  harmony  with  it. 
One  employer  hears  of  something  being 
done  for  workmen,  and  without  inquiry 
or  proper  planning  he  adopts  it;  an- 
other puts  in  a  lunch-room;  some  one 
else  favors  a  playground;  a  third  has  a 
club  building  put  up  for  his  men.  Then 
when  these  experiments  fail  to  achieve 
his  ideal  or  fulfil  his  dream,  he  con- 
demns the  movement  or  considers  his 
men  unappreciative. 

Now  I  think  we  are  at  the  point 
where  we  may  formulate,  at  least  for 
purposes  of  discussion,  certain  funda- 
mental elements  of  industrial-relations 
management.  These  are  submitted  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  this  field 
is  primarily  one  for  the  engineer  ex- 
ecutive and  that  the  big  problem  be- 
fore engineering  societies  is  to  see  that 
men  are  trained  to  meet  the  demand 
that  is  fast  sitting  in. 

Industrial-relations  management,  ex- 
prest    in    plant    location,    construction 
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and  equipment,  is  solely  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  employer.  A  considerable 
part  of  this  location,  construction  and 
equipment  is  already  the  task  of  the 
engineer.  But  when  we  see  day  after 
day  splendid  buildings  put  up  to  house 
machines  and  store  materials  and  dis- 
pose of  products,  with  little  or  no 
thought  for  the  necessities,  comforts 
and  conveniences  for  workmen,  then 
we  know  the  engineer  is  neglecting  the 
human  phases  of  his  work.  When  we 
see  taxation  rates  and  transportation 
facilities  carefully  worked  out  in  ad- 
vance, but  housing  and  rentals  and  ac- 
cessibility of  homes  to  the  plant  ig- 
nored, we  know  the  future  labor  turn- 
over of  that  plant  has  been  left  out  of 
the  calculations  of  the   engineer. 

Labor  management  within  the  plant 
is  also  the  direct  responsibility  of  the 
industry.  Its  subject  matter  covers  or- 
ganization of  the  local  labor  market, 
census  of  employees,  physical  examina- 
tions of  the  men,  promotions  and  trans- 
fers, dismissals,  voluntary  lay-offs  and 
incentives. 

Housing  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
industry  where  private  capital  will  not 
take  the  risk,  as  during  temporary 
business  expansion,  or  where  the  indus- 
try develops  faster  than  the  town  can 
meet  the  situation.  We  are  not  agreed, 
however,  on  how  this  should  be  man- 
aged, whether  directly  by  the  company, 
whether  houses  should  be  sold  to  work- 
men or  rented  to  other  than  company 
employees. 

Beyond  these  fundamentals  are  shad- 
ow lines  where  we  are  not  at  all  agreed 
on  what  the  employers'  responsibility  is. 

LET    us    take    the    processes    thru 
which  any  engineering  project  goes 
and  see  how  they  may  be  applied  to 
industrial-relations  work: 

Planning  comes  first,  which  deter- 
mines what  is  to  be  done  and  how,  em- 
bracing calculation,  design,  drafting, 
analysis  of  labor  operations  and  analy- 
sis of  material  requirements.  Schedul- 
ing comes  second,  which  decides  when 
a  thing  is  to  be  done.  It  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  combination  of  the  result 
of  labor  analysis  and  of  material  re- 
quirements and  their  assembling  in  a 
natural  and  dependent  sequence.  Prepa- 
ration provides  the  means,  as  the  as- 
sembling of  plans,  materials  and  tools, 
power  and  light  and  removal  of  inter- 
ferences— in  short,  the  establishment 
of  standard  conditions.  Execution 
comes  fourth  and  covers  all  the  opera- 
tions from  the  time  the  job  is  turned 
over  to  the  workman.  His  success  de- 
pends upon  the  suitability  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  equipment,  the  char- 
acter of  supervision,  scientific  selection 
and  training  of  workmen,  and  the 
method  of  pay.  Inspection  comes  last 
and  consists  of  an  examination  of  the 
results  and  comparison  with  the  plans 


to  see  that  they  have  been  carried  out. 
Every  piece  of  construction  work,  every 
minute  product  of  a  factory,  goes  thru 
these  processes.  The  more  thoro  they 
are,  the  higher  the  grade  of  result. 

A  machine  shop  is  a  perfect  environ- 
ment for  getting  a  specific  thing  done 
the  best  and  quickest  way  by  applying 
the  principles  of  construction  and  pro- 
duction. An  employment  office  is  a  make- 
shift, crippled  at  one  point  because  some 
foreman  objects  to  his  prerogative  be- 
ing disturbed;  at  another  because  some 
superintendent's  authority  is  handi- 
capped; and  somewhere  else  because 
each  "boss"  wants  to  hire  or  fire  his 
own  men. 

One  reason  this  is  so  is  because  em- 
ployers lack  the  vision,  the  courage 
and  the  science  to  meet  the  labor  situa- 
tion squarely  and  to  organize  its  ad- 
ministration within  their  industry  with 
as  much  accuracy,  thoroness,  integrity 
and  impartiality  as  a  bridge  is  built. 
When  we  cease  to  regard  industrial- 
relations  management  as  an  emergency 
or  "rush  order"  to  avert  labor  troubles 
and  come  to  think  of  it  as  a  production 
measure  and  as  a  measure  for  the  con- 
servation of  men,  we  shall  have  reached 
the  rock  foundation  upon  which  we  can 
build. 

IN    any    contemplated    instalment    of 
measures  for  successful  industrial-re- 
lations management  the  basic  princi- 
ples are  these: 

1.  The  principles  of  construction  and 
of  production — planning,  scheduling, 
preparation,  execution  and  inspection 
— should  be  applied  to  the  plant  as  a 
whole  and  to  every  contemplated  addi- 
tion. Any  proposal  that  cannot  be  so 
tested  and  operated  should  not  be  in- 
cluded in  such  management.  This  meth- 
od will  invariably  rule  out  haphazard, 
irresponsible,  slipshod  experiments  that 
have  no  organic  relation  to  the  plant. 

2.  The  field  of  industrial-relations 
management  should  be  limited  to  com- 
pany employees  and  company  property. 
Beyond  this  the  responsibility  of  the 
employer  is  cooperative  and  his  oppor- 
tunity a  community  one. 

3.  The  scope  of  industrial  engineer- 
ing includes  (a)  labor  consideration, 
which  provides  measures  of  safety,  con- 
venience, comfort  and  health  in  the  lo- 
cation, construction  and  equipment  of 
plants;  (b)  labor  management,  which 
provides  standards  of  industrial  justice 
in  the  employment,  promotion,  transfer, 
dismissal  and  retirement  of  men;  and 
(c)  labor  fitness,  which  provides  incen- 
tives and  working  and  living  conditions 
to  keep  men  fit. 

The  structure  we  want  to  build  in 
industries  according  to  these  principles 
is  industrial-relations  management  by 
means  of  industrial  engineering,  and 
its  two  bases  are  the  production  of 
goods  and  the  conservation  of  men. 
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PLATTSBURG'S 
HOME-STRETCH 

(Continued  from  page  101) 

American  camp,'  going  about  its  business 
in  a  purely  American  way.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  element  of  time  has  been 
one  of  the  most  difficult  factors.  How  much 
time  should  be  spent  in  the  close  instruc- 
tion of  small  units ;  how  much  in  the  in- 
struction of  masses?  With  the  given  factors 
of  diversity  of  material,  and  diversity  of 
age  and  experience  of  all  sorts,  who  shall 
say  what  should  be  the  correct  measure? 
And  for  the  reasons  given  above  I  doubt 
if  even  the  keenest  regular  army  observer 
could  report  on  the  work  of  this  camp  if 
asked  to  reduce  the  results  to  anything 
like  exact  figures.  However,  the  spirit  of 
the  camp  as  I  leave  it  seems  to  me  to  re- 
main the  same,  and  that,  as  I  found  it 
almost  at  the  very  start,  was  thus  exprest 
by  one  of  the  men : 

"It  will  ivork  out  all  right." 

About  the  value  of  organized  sport  in 
this  particular  sort  of  a  camp  I  am  still 
in  doubt.  It  was  natural  enough,  I  think, 
that  the  New  York  Regiment,  altho  beaten 
on  Independence  Day  as  they  were  on 
Memorial  Day  by  the  New  England  con- 
tingent, should  set  great  store  by  the  win- 
ning of  the  Military  Pentathlon,  in  which 
Carroll  Robertson  figured  mightily.  This 
included  jumping  horses  (and  the  mounts 
were  none  too  good)  over  hurdles,  shooting 
with  rifle  and  revolver,  and  a  combined 
cross-country  run  and  swimming  event.  It 
was  a  military  event,  you  see,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  satisfaction  in  that  victory 
was  really  a  subtle  tribute  to  the  teaching 
of  the  super-importance  of  things  warlike. 
Baseball  has  drawn  its  crowds  and  provid- 
ed its  thrills,  and  oddly  enough,  tennis  has 
made  for  great  rivalry  between  the  two 
contingents.  But  I  wonder,  if,  after  all, 
these  two  events  have  not  been  ultra-popu- 
lar largely  because  of  the  high  quality  and 
reputations  of  the  contenders.  It  is  worth 
thinking  over,  at  any  rate.  Perhaps  a  side- 
light on  it  may  be  found  in  the  furious 
wagering  between  individuals  and  groups 
on  the  rifle-range.  So  that  perhaps,  for  the 
time  being,  at  least,  and  considering  the 
task  in  hand,  the  real  battle  among  these 
men  has  been  fundamentally  military.  Per- 
sonally I  think  so.  but  I  leave  the  decision 
to  the  General  Staff,  the  War  College,  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  and  all  other 
bodies  that  may  be  interested. 

In  the  meantime,  I  want  to  leave  this 
camp  with  a  word  for  some  of  the  cheering 
and  steadying  influences,  some  in  the  ranks, 
and  some  "topside,"  who  have  taken  some 
of  the  smaller  woes  on  their  own  backs,  and 
for  some  of  the  "fighting  influences."  some 
in  the  ranks,  and  some  "topside,"  who 
have  taught  the  officers-to-be.  when  occa- 
sion offered,  to  fight  for  themselves  as  they 
will  have  to  fight  for  the  men  who  later 
are  to  put  their  lives  in  their  hands ;  to 
respect  the  higher  rank  but  not  to  fear  it; 
and  taught  them  that  respect  does  not  mean 
mere  obsequiousness.  Many  of  the  men, 
I  think,  have  learned  that  there  is  no 
time  for  explanation  or  excuse;  that  mis- 
takes (.n  their  part  can  be  corrected  only 
by  subsequent  correct  action  ;  but  that  a 
straightforward  demand  for  exact  justice 
will  be  met  by  a  straightforward  answer. 
All  these  men  shall  be  nameless  in  this  last 
of  the  Plattsburg  chronicles,  for  it  is  bet- 
ter that  way.  and  they  will  hardly  he  name- 
less in  just  a  little  while.  Nothing  on  earth 
will  keep  them  from  thrusting  up  and  thru. 
Plattsburg.  New  YwJc 


Of  course  you  don't  know 

what  you  said! 


You  have  dictated  thirty-odd  other  letters — and  talked  and  thought 
about  a  hundred  other  things  since  you  dictated  that  fourth  paragraph. 

That  sort  of  thing  happens  every  day  where  they  still  write  every 
letter  twice — once  in  shorthand  and  once  on  the  typewriter.  Don't 
blame  your  stenographer!  If  you  talk  away  from  her,  fumbling 
through  papers  or  telephoning — don't  blame  her  if  she  can't  get  what 
you  dictate.     You  are  to  blame  for  the  system. 

Cure  that?  That's  only  one  thing.  Let  your  typist  produce 
finished  typewriting  or  other  important  work.  And  get  more  letters 
and  better  letters — and  at  much  less  cost  per  letter. 

Reach  for  your  telephone  NOW,  and  call  The  Dictaphone.  If  you  don't  find  that  name 
in  the  'phone  book,  write  to 


TflE 


ft[OLSTERLD 

Dept.  IIS  G.WooIworth  Bldg.,  New  York 

Stores  in  the  Principal  Cities.      Dealers  Everywhere. 

Write  for  "The  Man  at  the  Desk" 

The  word  DICTAPHONE  is  a  TRADE  MARK,  registered  in  the 

United  States  and  in  all  other  countries 

This  advertisement  was  dictated  to   The  Dictaphone 


WOLCOTT  SCHOOL 

The  West's  Leading  School  for  Girls 

Eastern  Advantages  in  the  West.  Everything  First-CIaSS, 
In  addition,  Denver's  Climate.  Address  for  Information. 
Dr    J.   D.   S.   RIGGS,   Principal,  1405  Marion  St.,  Denver. 


Pacific   School   of   Religion 

An  undenominational,  union  school  of  re- 
ligion. Admits  both  sexes  and  all  denomina- 
tions. College  graduation  required  for  regular 
course  leading  to  B.  D.  All  privileges  of 
University  of  California  open  to  qualified 
seminary  students.  Term  begins  August  20, 
1917-  Address  President  C.  S.  Nash,  Berke- 
ley, California. 


BLAKE  TUTORING  SCHOOL 

Summer  School  (July  to  Sept.) 

Boys  prepared  thoroughly  and  rapidly  for  College 
and  Scientific  School.  Individual  instruction. 
Two  years'  work  in  one.  Certificate  privilege. 
Large  campus  near  lake.  Saddle  horse  provided 
every  boy.  Military  Drill.  Separate  building 
and  campus  for  boys  under  14.  Send  for  book- 
let.    Lakewood,  N.  J. 


The  University  of  Chicago 


HOME 
STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For    detailed    In- 
formation address 


26th  Year     U.ofC.  (Div.M)  Chicago,!!!.   M^hoUTm™ 


POWDER  IN  SHOES 
AS  WELL  AS  GUNS 

Foot-Ease  to  Be  Added  to  Equipment  of 
Hospital  Corps  at  Fort  Wayne 

Under  the  above  heading  the.  Detroit 
Free  Press,  among  other  things  says :  "The 
theory  is  that  soldiers  whose  feet  are  in 
good  condition  can  walk  further  and  faster 
than  soldiers  who  have  corns  and  bunions 
incased  in  rawhide." 

One  war  relief  committee  reports,  of  all 
the  things  sent  out  last  year  in  their  Com- 
fort Bags  or  "Kits."  Allen's  Foot=Ease  re- 
ceived the  most  praise  from  the  soldiers 
and  men  of  the  navy.  The  British  and 
French  troops  in  Europe,  and  the  Ameri- 
can troops  use  it.  because  it  takes  the  Fric- 
tion from  the  Shoe  ami  freshens  the  feet 
There  is  no  font  comforter  equal  to  Allen's 
Foot=Ease,  the  antiseptic  powder  to  be 
shaken  into  the  shoes  and  sprinkled  in  the 
foot-hath,  the  standard  remed.x  for  over 
25  years  for  hot,  tired,  aching,  perspiring, 
smarting,  swollen,  tender  feet,  corns,  bun- 
ions, blisters  or  callouses.  The  Plattsburg 
('.■imp  .Manual,  chapter  on  General  Advice, 
states:  "Every  morning  shake  a  little  tal- 
cum powder  .u-  Foot  Ease  in  each  shoe." 
Why  not  order  a  dozen  or  more  25c.  boxes 
to-day  from  your  Druggist  or  Dep't.  -tore 
to  mail  to  your  friends  in  training  camps 
and  in  the  army  ami  navy. 
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DURAND 

Steel  Lockers 


IF  you  need  lockers 
for  an  office,  factory,  club, 
school,  hotel,  or  gymnasium, 
write  us.  We  want  you  to 
compare  Durand  Steel  Lockers 
with  any  others.  It's  to  your 
advantage  to  do  so. 

Durand  Steel  Lockers  are  fireproof, 
convenient,  well  ventilated,  econom- 
ical and  practically  indestructible. 

Our  new  catalogue  shows  various 
lockers,  locker  installations  and  locker 
construction. 

We  are  also  manufacturers  of 
steel  shelving,  steel  bins  and 
general  steel  factory  equipment. 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 


1572  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  Bldg. 
Chicago 


972  Vanderbilt  Bldg. 
New  York 


I E  DAG  E'S 

L.  I    GLUE    "Z°l 

MEND     IT    TODAY     IO« 


Cleaning  Fluid 


A  white  silk  or 
kid  hand-bag  is  a 
dainty  t  hing — 
■when  clean.  When 
soiled — dip  it  in 
Carbona. 

Carbona  cannot  explode. 

15c  25c  50c  $1.  At  all  drugftists. 


le   nitii   "F.   B.   &   C."   white,   bronze  and   fancy 
colored  kids  are  cleaned  with  Carbona  Cleaning  Fluid. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 


41    a,-*1' 


ON  THE  BORDER 
What  we  may  aptly  term  a  timely  pre- 
face to  our  entry  into  the  Great  War.  is 
comprized  within  the  covers  of  Watching 
and  Waiting  on  the  Border,  by  Roger 
Batchelder,  Private,  Eighth  Massachusetts. 
The  author  recalls  his  experience  as  the 
"great  adventure."  and  such  it  unquestion- 
ably proves  in  the  final  analysis.  It  was 
a  venturesome  test  of  several  now  exploded 
theories,  chief  of  which  was  that  untrained, 
undisciplined  and  imperfectly  equipped 
overnight  volunteers  would  be  found  fit  to 
contend  with  such  armies  as  have  been 
called  into  being  in  Europe.  In  this  respect 
the  author  points  to  the  National  Guard 
organization  as  not  only  valueless  but  un- 
just, unjust  because  many  of  those  respond- 
ing to  the  patriotic  call  to  arms  found 
themselves  ruined  financially  and  their 
families  in  want,  while  those  who  stayed  at' 
home  actually  profited  by  their  neighbor's 
sacrifice. 

On  the  general  attitude  of  our  civilians 
toward  our  soldiers,  this  young  Harvard 
citizen  soldier  delivers  a  rebuke,  reserving 
the  Texans  for  special  censure.  It  certainly 
must  have  been  with  a  feeling  stronger 
than  amazement  that  the  author  and  his 
comrades  beheld  a  sign  on  the  door  of  a 
Yshta  dance  hall  which,  read,  "Soldiers 
and  dogs  not  admitted."  Curiously,  the  au- 
thor contrasts  such  treatment  from  their 
Texan  fellow  citizens  with  the  courteous 
hospitality  of  well  bred  Mexicans.  While 
Private  Batchelder  is  frankly  outspoken  in 
discussing  these' questions,  he  writes  with 
the  good  sense  and  judgment  born  of  expe- 
rience. As  a  record  of  personal  service  in 
what  may  fairly  be  termed  a  hard  country 
physically,  his  book  is  well  worth  reading 
by  every  recruit  as  a  helpful  guide  to  his 
duty  and  conduct. 

Watching  and  Waiting  on  the  Border,  by 
Roger  Batchelder.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
$1.25. 

A    CLERGYMAN— NOT    A 
CARICATURE 

Ellis  Parker  Butler  has  done  fine  justice 
to  the  hard-working,  ill-paid,  manly  young 
minister  in  Dominie  Dean,  his  latest  novel. 
The  usual  portrait  of  a  clergyman  in 
novels  and  plays  is  so  distorted  his  best 
friends  would  not  see  a  point  of  likeness. 
David  Dean  is  neither  a  hypocrite  nor  a 
fool  but  an  upright,  tender-hearted  man 
with  a  touch  of  genius  in  his  preaching 
and  an  unworldly  wisdom  in  dealing  with 
his  people  in  a  little  church  in  a  little  .city 
on  the  Mississippi  River  fifty  years  ago. 
The  story  of  a  sincere  life  is  never  unin- 
teresting if  told  simply  and  sympathetic- 
ally; David's  life  is  full  of  interest  from 
his  arrival  on  the  steamboat,  with  clear 
eyes,  clean  heart,  and  anticipations  of  help- 
fulness to  the  age  of  poverty  that  awaits 
him  after  fifty  years  of  devotion  to  the 
church  and  people  of  Riverbank. 

Of  course,  the  church  at  Riverbank  had 
a  choir. 

Indeed,  is  not  the  attitude  of  minister  and 
choir  in  many  churches  usually  that  of  armed 
neutrality?  How  many  ministers  would  drop 
dead  if  all  the  bitterness  that  is  put  into  some 
anthems  could  kill!  To  the  minister  the  choir  is 
often  a  body  of  unruly  artistic  Wmperaments 
bent  on  a  mere  secular  display  of  its  musical 
talents;  to  the  choir  the  minister  is  a  crass 
utilitarian,  ignorant  of  all  that  relates  to  good 
music,  and  stubbornly  insisting  that  the  musical 
program   for  each   day  shall  be  twisted   to   illus- 


trate some  point  in  his  sermon.  To  some  minis- 
ters it  has  seemed  that  eternal  vigilance  alone 
prevented  the  choir  from  singing  the  latest  Gem 
from  Comic   Opera. 

There  were  quarrels,  too,  and  small  town 
tragedies.  Gossips  did  their  best,  and  baffled 
wills  their  worst  to  injure  the  straightfor- 
ward dominie.  Good  women  and  bad  were 
among  his  members,  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men  served  as  his  officers.  The 
church  is  not  unfairly  blamed  for  the  in- 
justice to  the  aged  minister ;  the  end  of 
the  book  is  pathetic  rather  than  tragic,  for 
David  preserves  his  dignity  thru  poverty 
and  misprision,  the  threadbare  clerical  coat 
clothes  a  man,  and  one  who  wins  respect ; 
he  is  less  to  be  pitied  than  the  people  who 
have  neglected  him  but  we  feel  the  au- 
thor's indignation  at  the  unfair  treatment 
of  a  man  who  gives  his  youth  and  strength 
unstintedly  thru  long  years  of  devotion  to 
be  "cast  aside  like  an  old  shoe  at  last,"  and 
he  puts  his  anger  into  white-hot  sentences : 

It  was  a  pity  our  David  wasn't  a  horse  in- 
stead of  a  man  ;  then  we  could  have  shot  him 
when  we  had  worn  him  out  and  were  thru  with 
him.  .  .  .  There  was  a  Fund  and  it  could  spare 
something  for  David,  as  much  perhaps,  as  a 
child  could  earn  picking  berries  in  the  season 
each  year  .  .  .  'Thusia  has  worried  so  for  fear 
David  might  have  to  go  to  the  poorhouse  alone. 
She  has  been  afraid  to  die ;  David  would  have 
been  so  lonely  in  the  poorhouse. 

Dominie   Dean,   by   Ellis    Parker   Butler.    F.    H. 

Revell  &   Co.   $1.35. 

OF  THE  OLDEN  SCHOOL 

Why  do  reactionary  poets  think  they 
must  write  prefaces  to  their  own  collec- 
p  tions  of  poems  in  which  to  explain  or  ex- 
plain away,  the  "new  poetry"?  Are  they  on 
the  defensive?  Sometimes  they  seem  like 
nervous  mammas  warning  us  all  against 
the  deep  water,  the  swift  water,  saying 
tremulously,  "Don't  go  in  far — not  above 
your  knees !  Stay  near  the  shore  where  we 
can  watch  you.  Play  in  these  pretty  ponds 
that  we  have  made  for  you."  I  should  like 
Trails  Sunward,  by  Cale  Young  Rice, 
much  better  without  the  preface.  Mr.  Rice 
has  already  many  readers  and  followers 
who  know  and  like  the  kind  of  work  he 
does.  He  needs  no  introduction.  In  this  vol- 
ume are'several  poems  about  the  Par  West, 
the  Grand  Canyon  and  California  which 
will  please  Western  readers.  "A  Mother's 
Cry  to  Her.  Kind"  deserves  mention,  also, 
as  the  first  "birth  control"  poem  which  I 
have  seen.  It  is  not  quite  so  convincing  as 
it  would  have  been  if  a  woman  had  written 
it,   perhaps,   but  it  is  an  interesting  poem. 

Trails    Sunward,    by    Cale    Young    Rice.    The 

The   Century   Co.   $1.25. 

THE    SOCIAL    LABORATORY 

Present  conditions  of  struggle  afford 
unusual  opportunities  for  new  social  ad- 
justments and  also  for  man  to  clear  up 
some  of  his  prejudices,  enabling  him  to 
select  desirable  tendencies  and  to  assist  in 
their  progress.  Education,  and  Living  con- 
tains a  series  of  papers  well  suited  to  help 
in  forming  a  fair  judgment  of  several  edu- 
cational issues  such  as  the  Gary  School, 
Vocational  Education,  and  Universal  Serv- 
ice. In  each  Dr.  Bourne  sees  an  example 
of  our  movement  from  an  "unconscious"' 
wasteful  and  repressive  system  character- 
ized by  many  forms  of  arrested  develop- 
li, <  nt  to  a  "self-conscious"  education  re- 
sulting in  more  effective  discipline,  richer 
culture  and  more  adequate  personalities. 

An  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology  is 
a  more  technical  restatement  of  social  con- 
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cerns  such  as  Religion,  Revolution.  Social- 
ism, Sex,  Education  and  War  in  terms  of 
the  human  nature  of  the  individuals  con- 
cerned.    Here     again     consciousness     "the 
psychic  element   which    is   the   constituent 
principle    of.  social    life"    is    considered    in 
its    relationship    to    scientific    method    and 
other  tools  of   advancement.  This   book   is 
a    simplification     of     Professor     Ellwood's 
"Sociology   in   Its  Psychological  Aspects." 
Education   and   Living,    by    Randolph    Bourne. 
The    Century    Company.    $1.25.    An    Introduc- 
tion  lo   Social   Psychology,   by   Charles    A.    Ell- 
wood.   D.   Appleton   &   Co.   $2. 

THE    INTERNATIONAL    LEAGUE 

The  Future  of  Militarism,  by  Roland, 
displays  the  moderation  of  British  public 
opinion  in  permitting  an  open  discussion 
of  the  author's  view  of  the  subject  in  the 
present  national  stress,  when  passion  is 
naturally  keyed  up  by  suffering  and  sacri- 
fice to  an  extreme  degree  of  partizan- 
ship.  In  this  volume  "Roland"  counters 
Oliver's  "Ordeal  of  Battle,"  a  denuncia- 
tion of  British  unpreparedness,  by  arguing 
that  preparedness  could  have  had  but  one 
of  two  immediate  goals — either  war  against 
Germany  or  an  alliance  with  her.  From  this 
he  contends  that  preparedness  for  war 
must  inevitably  lead  to  war  sooner  or 
later,  that  if  every  nation  arms  to  the 
teeth  for  self  protection,  it  is  but  a  step 
to  self  aggrandizement  and  conquest.  He 
thus  insists  that  the  pacificist-militarism — 
the  hyphen  in  a  new  and  rather  paradoxi- 
cal conjunction — of  Mr.  Oliver  is  a  pacific 
delusion,  and  the  sole  means  to  secm-e  an 
enduring  peace  after  this  Armageddon  is 
a  league  of  the  Allied  nations  to  found 
among  themselves  an  absolute  pacifist  pol- 
icy, and  until  such  time  as  Germany  be- 
comes sane  enough  to  accept  it  whole- 
heartily,  to  enforce  this  policy  upon  her. 

Future    of   Militarism.,    by    Roland.    T.    Fisher 
Unwin,   London. 

SUMMER  TIME 

Harriet  Keeler's  new  book.  Wayside 
Flowers  of  Summer,  confines  itself  to  the 
bloom  of  July  and  August.  It  is  a  handy 
volume,  with  color  lists  and  Latin  and 
English  and  botanical  family  indices  and 
helpful  pictures.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
$1.35.) 

Whoever  of  a  summer  day  would  know 
more  about  birds  than  can  be  discovered  by 
casual  observation  will  find  very  handy  the 
Primer  of  Bird  Study,  written  by  Ernest 
Ingersoll  and  published  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Audubon  Societies,  New  York, 
at  15  cents. 

In  The  Pruning  Manual,  Dr.  Bailey  tells 
not  only  how  to  cut  back  apple  trees,  but 
how  to  train  grapevines,  how  to  grow  wall 
fruits,  how  to  cure  wounded  trees  and  how 
not  to  make  "tailored  bushes."  He,  as 
usual,  gives  more  than  his  title  promises. 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  $2.) 

The  inclusiveness  of  W.  J.  Beecroft's 
Who's  Who  Among  the  Wild  Flowers  and 
Ferns  will  rightly  make  it  a  popular  guide. 
Its  outline  illustrations  are  accurate,  its 
descriptions  clear.  The  popular  name  is 
made  prominent.  The  flowers  are  arranged 
by  color  and  by  season.  (Moffat,  Yard  & 
Co..  $1.50.) 

Lovers  of  trees  will  be  pleased  with 
Forest  Fancies,  seven  stories  of  fantasy 
and  reality,  by  Lucy  C.  Kellerhouse.  The 
book  will  plead  the  cause  of  the  forest 
with  many  whose  ears  would  be  deaf  to 
mere  practical  statement  of  the  economic 
value  of  trees.  The  Linden-Tree  of  Jons- 
boda  tells  of  Carl  Linnaeus,  whose  father 
"decked  his  cradle  with  flowers"  and 
whose  mother  "would  quiet  him  with  a 
blossom."^  (Duffield  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

Four  volumes  of  a  new  series  of  nature 
books,  with  excellent  colored  plates  and  in- 
teresting text,  are  issued.  Birds  north 
Knowing  and  Flowers  Worth  Knowing  are 
shortened  editions  of  Neltje  Blanchan's 
well  known  "Bird  Neighbors"  and  "Na- 
ture's Garden."  Butterflies  Worth  Knowing 
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SAFETY-SEALED— The  new  type  "no 
holes  in  the  wall"  fountain  pen.    Ink  can't      JSK' 
Set  out  to  soil  clothes  or  person.  Ife 
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Parker  Pen  Co..  239  Mill  Street.  Janesville.  Wisconsin.  New  York  Retail  Store.  Woolworth  Building 
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18-KGold 
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CHARTERED  IN  1830 


New  York  Life  Ins.  and  Trust  Co. 

52  WALL  STREET,   NEW  YORK 

Grants  Annuities.      Accepts  Trusts  created  by  Will  or  otherwise 

Manages  Property  as  Agent  for  owners.     Allows  interest  on 

deposits  payable  after  ten  days'  notice.    Legal  Depository 

for  Executors,  Trustees  and  Money  in  Suit. 


Accepts  Only  Private  Trusts  and  Declines   All  Corporation  or  Other  Public  Trusts 


STATEMENT— At  the  Close  of  Business  on  the  20th  day  of  June,  1917. 


ASSETS 

Real  Estate   

Bonds   and   Mortgages    

Loans   on   Collaterals    

Bills  Receivable 

Cash   in   Company's   Vaults    

Cash  on  Deposit   

Accrued   Int..  Rents,  Suspense  Acc't,  &c. 
Bonds   and   Stocks  (Market   Value)  .... 
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,236.0 
,384.3 
.809.1 
,528,1 
,340.0 
788.9 
218,2 
,007,8 


12.56 
12.73 
24.00 
96.17 
00.00 
33.67 
«i  .84 
73.38 


$37,312,714.35 


LIABILITIES 

Capital    Stock    $1,000,000.00 

Surplus     Fund    and    Undivided    Profits 

(Market   Value)    3,626 

Deposits    in    Trust    29,447 

Lite   Insurance  Fund    360 

Annuity   Fund    2,407 

Interest  Due  Depositors,   Taxes,   &c.  .  .  470 
\ 


089.83 
256.54 
996.42 
602.63 
768.93 
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WALTER   KERR,    President 


Henry  Parish,  Jr., 
ZegerW.  Van  Zelm 
S.  M.  B.  Hopkins, 


1st  Vice-Pres. 
2nd  Vice-Pres. 
3rd  Vice-Pres. 


Irving  L.   Roe,   Secretary. 
J.  Louis  Van  Zelm,   Asst. 


Secy. 


John   C.   Yedtler.    Asst.    Secy. 
Algernon   J.    Purdy,    Asst.    Sec)/. 
William  B.  Austin,  Asst.  Secy. 


CONSULT 


The  Independent  Investor's 
Service  before  buying  secur- 
ities of  whose  worth   you   are   uncertain. 


Don't  Die  ?£  MS 

There  is  a  way  to  prevent  it.  The  warning  signal 
plan  used  by  hundreds  of  successful  men.  A 
plan  which  gives  you  warning  when  the  kidneys, 
liver  or  digestive  organs  begin  to  go  wrong. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  *  *E*JrVTh,!£  SK, 

diacasus  may  bo  beaded  oil .  Every  mao  sbuuld  read  it.  Write  now. 
National  Bureaa  of  Analysis,  gag  Republic  Bigg. ,  Chicago 


GOLF  LINKS  FREE  to  GUESTS 
Dutcher  House  'SgSM^ 

Always    open.      Family   and   Tourist   House. 
L.  W.  Blankinship,  Lessee.         Tel.  34-Pawling. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS.  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE    GREYLOCK 

At  the  Western  end  of  the  Mohawk  Trail 
Now  Open 

Send  for  Cop;  of  "Williimstown  lb*  Villas*  BtaotifoJ" 
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A  Laxative 
Delight 

Bran  is  Nature's  laxative, 
and  everybody  needs  it- 
Most  days  with  most  people 
should  be  started  with  bran. 
So  we  hide  this  bran  in  a 
dainty  which  everybodylikes. 

Learn  its  results.  See  how 
it  improves  things.  After  one 
week  you  will  never  go  with- 
out it.  Order  a  package  now. 

Pettifohnj 

Rolled  Wheat— 25%  Bran 

A  breakfast  dainty  whose  flavory 
flakes  hide  25  per  cent  unground 
bran. 

Pettijohn's  Flour  —  75  per  cent 
fine  patent  flour  with  25  per  cent 
bran  flakes.  Use  like  Graham  flour 
in  any  recipe. 

Both  sold  in  packages  only. 

(1627) 


TYPEWRITERS 


SUMMER 
PRICES 


Ourentire  stock  of  latest  models  is  off ered 
at  special  prices  for  the  summer  only. 

Factory   Rebuilt   Typewriters 

All  trademarked,  and  guaranteed  for  one 
year.  Buy  now  and  save  as  much  as  $75. 
Branch  stores  in  leading  cities. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Summer  Price  last. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc..  339  Broadway.  N.  Y 


REDUCE  THE  COST 

OF  GASOLINE 
ONE  THIRD  TO  ONE  HALF 


FORDS  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CARS 

One-third  to  one-half  MORE  MILE- 
AGE and  POWER  can  be  secured 
from  cheapest  grade  of  gasoline  or 
even  half  gasoline  and  half  kerosene 
by  using  the 

Newly  Perfected  1917  Model 


/IIR    FRICTION 
CARBURETORS 


Start  your  motor  instantly  and  more  off  at  once, 
even  in  zero  weather,  With  no  "popping",  "spitt- 
ing", or  "missing".  END  your  carburetor 
troubles. 

We  lit  any  car  without  changing  present  manifold 
or  throttle  connections. 

ASK  your  dealer.  If  he  can't  supply  you.  writa 
us  direct,  sending  his  name  and  the  name  and 
model  of  your  ear. 

30%  off  list  price  where  no  representative  Is 
already  appointed.  Ask  us  about  our  30  day 
trial  offer. 

Dealers,  garages   and  repair  shops  mako 
greater  proius  and  give  more  satisfaction 
supplying  Allt  FRICTION     CARBU- 
RETORS,  and  spark   plucs, 
than  on  any  other  accessories 
they  can  handle. 

THE  AIR  FRICTION 
CARBURETOR  CO. 

238 Madison  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Manufacturers   of  carburetors 

l  for  pleasure  cars,  trucks,  trac- 
i  tors  and  motor  boats. 


Show  this  adv.  to  your 
dealer  or  repair 
(hop 
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is  a  clear  guide  with  much  information  be- 
yond the  descriptions.  Trees  Worth  Knoio- 
ing,  tho  full  of  interesting  matter,  lacks  in 
descriptive  data.  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
$1.60  each.) 

A  new  scheme  for  a  flower  guide  is  the 
Pocket  Garden  Library,  a  volume  to  each 
season.  These  are  devoted  to  the  favorites 
of  lawn  and  garden  plot,  and  to  evergreens 
and  house  plants.  Short  notes  on  cultiva- 
tion are  added  to  the  illustrated  descrip- 
tions. (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden 
City,  New  York,  $1.25  each.) 

How  to  Make  the  Garden  Pay,  by  E. 
Morrison  and  C.  T.  Brues,  is  an  excellent, 
business-like,  little  handbook  prepared  to 
help  the  home  grower  make  the  most  and 
waste  the  least  of  his  garden  patch.  Notes 
on  the  food  value  of  each  vegetable  are 
included  in  the  cultural  directions.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  Company,  75  cents.) 

Friends  in  Feathers  is  a  much  enlarged 
edition  of  Gene  Stratton  Porter's  "What  I 
Have  Done  With  Wild  Birds."  Her  stories 
of  bird  hunting  and  the  truly  wonderful 
treasure  trove  of  photographs  she  brought 
back  from  her  field  work  make  this  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  of  bird  books.  (Dou- 
bleday, Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  New 
York,  $3.50.) 

READY  REFERENCE 

The  thin  paper  edition  of  Webster's  Col- 
legiate Dictionary  is  an  abridgement  with 
good  type. '  pronunciations  and  de- 
rivations. The  appendix  holds  a  Scottish 
glossary,  pronouncing  gazetteer  and  bio- 
graphical dictionary,  punctuation  rules, 
etc.  (Springfield,  Massachusetts,  G.  &  C. 
Merriam  Company,  $3.50,  $5,  $6.) 

The  International  Yearbook  is  nearly  a 
hundred  pages  larger  this  year  than  is  its 
wont,  the  Presidential  campaign  and  the 
Great  War  and  its  mechanical  develop- 
ments taking  much  space.  The  arrange- 
ment is  alphabetical,  the  information  most 
inclusive,  with  many  biographical  notes, 
illustrations  and  maps.  (Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  $5.) 

The  special  articles  of  the  current  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Year  Book  are  an  apprecia- 
tion of  Joseph  Jacobs,  known  to  all  Ameri- 
can children  for  his  collections  of  folk  and 
fairy  tales,  a  most  interesting  biographic 
essay  on  Dr.  Schlechter,  the  eminent 
scholar  and  discoverer,  and  accounts,  so 
full  as  might  be,  of  the  condition  of  the  race 
in  the  warring  countries.  (Jewish  Publica- 
tion Society,  Philadelphia.) 

FOR  AMERICANS 

A  second  volume  of  the  Debater's  Hand- 
book on  National  Defense  contains  much 
material  relating  to  the  debate  in  Congress 
last  year,  and  to  the  question  of  universal 
military  training  in  this  country.  (H.  W. 
Wilson"  Company,  White  Plains,  New  York, 
$1.25.) 

A  careful  history  of  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg Address,  of  how,  when  and  where  it 
was  written  and  how  it  was  received  has 
been  written  by  Orton  H.  Carmichael. 
French's  statue  and  a  half  dozen  photo- 
graphs illustrate  the  brief  study.  (The  Ab- 
ingdon Press,  85  cents.) 

Colonel  Wise  holds  a  brief  for  two 
straight  years  of  military  training.  Half 
his  book.  The  Call  of  the  Republic,  goes 
to  a  short  account  of  various  military  sys- 
tems of  other  days  and  of  some  other  coun- 
tries of  this  day.  There  is.  however,  prac- 
tically nothing  on  the  Swiss  and  Aus- 
tralian systems,  in  which  our  people  are 
mainlv  interested.  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
$1.) 

Among  the  many  patriotic  booklets  being 
rushed  thru  the  press  is  an  "Old  Glory" 
edition  of  The  Man  Without  a  Country 
(Little.  Blown  &  Co.,  Boston,  15  cents) 
and  The  Flag  and  lis  Message,  containing 
the  President's  message  to  the  country  on 
the  entrance  into  war.  an  explanation  of 
the  lias's  meaning,  and  the  text  of  "Amer- 
ica" and  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner" — 
this  last,  to  judge1  by  popular  singing,  sad- 
l\  needed.  ( .t.  B.  Bippincott  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, 25  cents.) 


sum 


goods 


I  will  make  to  your  meas 
ure  shirts  of  perfect  fit, 
smooth  around  the  neck, 
no  wrinkles  and  of  correct 
sleeve  length.  These  shins 
will  stand  more  trips  to  the 
laundry  and  give  better 
service  than  any  ready- 
made  shirt  you  ever  bought. 
Made  plain  front,  with 
Ocean  pearl  buttons  and 
cuffs  attached. 
Send  for  200  samples  of 
1917  designs,  with  colors 
that  will  not  fade,  and  self 
measuring  blank.  It  is  easy  tofillin — atmyrisk.  I 
pay  the  postage  and  insure  delivery.  Money  re- 
funded  if  not  satisfied.      No  agents.    Also  higher  priced 


C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW,  171  River  Street,  Troy,  N.Y. 


MANUSCRIPT 

Fiction,  narratives,  travel;  historical  and  scien« 
tific  matter  in  prepared  MSS.,  25.000  words  mini- 
mum, receives  our  careful  consideration  for  BOOK 
issue.     Readings  absolutely  necessary,  no  charge. 

Roxburgh  Pub.  Co.  (Inc.),  61  Court  Street,  Boston 
SEVEN-CENT    MEALS 

Si. 50  per  week  per  person :  42  meals  with  recipes  and  directions 
\<  ir  preparing  each.    10c.  or  FREE  for  names  of  two  friends. 
Am.  School  Home  Economics,  529  W.  69tb  Street,  Chicago 

DIVIDENDS 

WESTINGHOUSE    ELECTRIC 

&  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 
A  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent. 
(ST%  cents  per  share),  on  the  COMMON  stock 
of  this  Company  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30, 
1917,  will  be  paid  July  31,  1017,  to  stockholders 
of    record   as   of   Juue   30.    1917. 

H.     F.    BAETZ,    Treasurer. 
New    York.    June    20.    1917. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Four  Per  Cent.  Collateral  Trust  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  July  i,  1917,  at  the  office  of 
the  Treasurer  in  New  York,  will  be  paid 
by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  16  Wall 
Street. G.  P.  MILNE,  Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Monday,  July  16,  1917,  to 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Saturday,  June  30,  1917. 

G.  D.  MILNE,  Treasurer. 


The  Market  Place 

(Investors  Service) 

Luigi  Criscuolo,  Director 

The  Independent  offers  a  Service 
for  Investors  in  which  personal  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  desires  of  its  sub- 
scribers for  information  in  regard  to 
investments  of  all  kinds.  We  cannot, 
of  course,  decide  for  our  readers  where 
they  should  put  their  savings  and  will 
not  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
recommending  specific  securities  to 
any  individual.  But  we  ask  our  read- 
ers to  write  to  us  frankly  and  this 
Department  will  give  them  by  letter 
or  thru  the  columns  of  The  Independ- 
ent such  impartial  information  as  may 
assist  them  in  making  a  wise  decision 
for  themselves.  Readers  who  request 
advice  on  investments  will  receive 
better  service  when  they  specify  the 
class  of  securities  now  held,  approxi- 
mate amounts  of  each,  stating  if  the 
investment  is  for  an  estate,  business 
or  professional  man,  woman  or  minor. 
All  information  given  will  be  held  in 
strict  confidence. 


THE  CALORIES  WE  EAT 

BY  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON 


NOT   long  ago   I   received   an  in-  nations  have  been  obliged  to  take  les-     this   500   or    1000    or   more.    A   woman 

vitation  to  lunch  from  the  Life  sons  in  the  principles  of  dieteties,  under     somehow  manages  to  get  along  on  20 

Extension  Institute  of  New  York,  the   tuition   of   that    stern   taskmaster,     per  cent  less;  I  imagine  they  have  been 

Being  always  willing  to  have  my  Starvation.  If  we  would  avoid  such  a     trained    to    it    thru    the    thousands    of 

life  extended  at  the  expense  of  some-  compulsory  course  we  must  voluntarily     years   by  having  to  give   up  the  best 

body  else  I  accepted  and  I  obtained  not  undertake  the  study  without  delay.  It     pieces  to  their  lord  and  master  and  live 

only  a  good  lunch  but  an  equally  pal-  is  really  not  so  difficult  as  it  seems.         on  whatever  was  left, 
atable  and  nutritious  lesson  in  dietetics.         There     are     practically     only     four 

Dr.  Fiske,  Medical  Director  of  the  Insti-  things   to   look  out  for  in   planning  a 

tute,  had  demonstrated  by  a  three  weeks'  dietary:    that    it    be    (1)    adequate    in 

test  on  a  dozen  young  policemen  that  amount,     (2)     sufficiently    varied,     (3) 

twenty-five  cents  a  day  could  buy  enough  properly     balanced,      (4)      reasonably 

food  for  anybody  even  at  "present  city  cheap.  Now  the  third,  which  is  the  hard-     the    price    of    foods    bears    no    ascer- 

prices.  But  he  was  more  generous  to  the  est  to  figure  out,  need  not  be  bothered     tainable  relation  to  its  nutritive  value. 

editors evidently   knowing  how   much  about  by  the  ordinary  eater  if  the  sec-     Let    me    quote    the    cost    per    hundred 

they  needed  a  square  meal — and  he  blew  ond  requirement  is  met,  for  his  taste     calories  of  some  of  the  dishes  served : 

in  a  whole  quarter's  worth  at  one  lunch-  may  usually  be  depended  upon  to  make 


It  would  be  well  if  the  manufactur- 
ers of  package  goods  would  print  on 
the  cover  the  number  of  calories  con- 
tained, not  that  anybody  need  be  al- 
ways   figuring   up    what   he    eats,    but 


eon.  First  we  were  served  with  a  cup 
ful  of  cream  of  corn  soup,  guaranteed 
to  contain  72  calories.  With  it  came — 
much  to  the  amazement  of  those  who 
had  been  told  that  hot  bread  and  melt- 
ed butter  were  rank  poison — a  hot, 
crusty  roll  of  Graham  bread.  The  roll 
was  valued  at  100  calories  and  the  but- 
ter, being  a  good  inch  cube,  must  have 
been  150  more.  The  next  course  was  a 
broiled  lamb  chop  (100  c.  not  counting 
the  mint)  and  a  small  baked  potato. 
Then  a  mixt  salad  of  apple  and  lettuce 
with  French  dressing  (75  c.)  and  a 
cracker  (50  c.)  on  the  side.  Dessert 
was  half  a  grape  fruit,  with  sugar  on 
top  and  a  maraschino   cherry  nesting 


a  fairly  good  selection  if  given  a  suffi- 
cient range  of  choice.  But  the  fourth  is 
dependent  upon  the  first,  for  we  cannot 
tell  whether  we  are  getting  enough 
food  for  our  money  unless  we  know 
how  much  food  we  are  getting.  Here 
occurs  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  popu- 
lar comprehension  of  the  subject  be- 
cause it  necessitates  the  learning  of  a 
term,  the  measure  of  food  values,  the 
calorie.  We  eat  not  for  weight  but  for 
warmth  and  work.  So  we  cannot  meas- 
ure food  by  the  pint  or  pound  but  by 
the  amount  of  energy  it  contains,  that 
is,  the  amount  of  heat  or  work  we  can 
get  out   of   it.   Never  mind   about   the 


COST    PER    HUNDRED    CALORIES 

Cents 

Cabbage    7.10 

Beef  pot  roast  2.28 

Baked  potatoes    1.48 

Sliced  orange  and  banana 1.17 

Chocolate  ice  cream    1.11 

Codfish   balls    1.00 

Apple  sauce    88 

Spaghetti  and  cheese   84 

Split  pea  soup  76 

Baked  beans  and  pork 74 

Bice  pudding  with  raisins 68 

Fried  potatoes 56 

Baking  powder  biscuits 45 

Crullers    41 

Raisin   bread    39 

Ginger  snaps   26 

Fried  cornmeal  mush 24 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
cabbage  is  not  a  cheap  food  as  is  corn- 


definition  of  the  calorie,  just  learn  how 
in"  the  middle  (150  c),  which  brought  much  it  is.  You  know  how  much  a  yard  monly  supposed.  It  costs  about  thirty 
up  the  entire  meal  to  772  calories,  not  is  without  knowing  whether  it  was  or  times  as  much  as  corn  meal  mush.  Yet 
counting  the  coffee,  which,  if  you  took     was    not    derived    from    the    length    of     it  must  not  be  inferred  that  it  would 

Henry  VII's  arm.  Just  look  at  the  sam- 
ples of  food  on  the  table  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page.  Any  one  of  them  would 
give    you    enough    fuel    to    keep    your 


sugar  in  it,  was  extra. 

The  "Rookies"  were  fed  more  gen- 
erously and  less  expensively  than  the 
editors.  Their  menus  were  calculated 
as  to  cost  and  calories  by  Dr.  Mary 
Rose  of  the  Teachers'  College,  and  are 
published  together  with  recipes  in  a 
pamphlet  of  the  Life  Extension  Insti- 
tute and  sold  for  ten  cents.  Here  are 
the  dietaries  of  two  days  as  samples: 

Saturday 

Breakfast — Hominy  and  milk,  toast  with 
nut  butter,  coffee. 

Luncheon — Welsh  rarebit  on  toast,  scal- 
loped tomatoes,  hot  biscuit  with  nut 
butter,  tea. 

Dinner — Corned  beef  hash  with  vegetables, 
graham    bread    and    nut    butter,    brown 
betty  with  hard  sauce,  tea. 
Tuesday 

Breakfast — Oatmeal  with 

milk,     buttered     toast, 

coffee. 
Luncheon — Baked    maca- 
roni   and    cheese,    com 

bread,  tea. 
Dinner— Meat   loaf   with 

French    fried    potatoes, 

graham      bread,      date 

pudding     with      sauce, 

tea. 

The  breakfasts  usu- 
ally cost  six  cents,  the 
lunches  seven  cents  and 
the  dinners  twelve  cents 
for  the  materials  at 
market  prices,  not 
counting  the  cost  of 
cooking  or  fuel.  Their 
food  value  ran  from 
3000  to  3600  per  day 
per  man. 

All  of  the  belligerent 


be  wise,  in  the  interests  of  economy, 
to  cut  out  cabbage  and  baked  potatoes 
and  live  on  cornmeal  mush  and  ginger 
snaps.   Calories   do  not  tell  the  whole 


body  running  for  an  hour.  The  human     story.  For  instance,  sugar  contains  1750 
body    works    like    any    other    machine,     calories  per  pound  and  costs  only  half 


While  the  automobile  waits  at  the  door 
with  the  engine  running  it  is  using  up 
gasoline,  but  not  so  much  as  when  it 
is  propelling  the  machine  along  the 
road  or  uphill.  So  the  body  engine  has 
to  keep  going  all  the  time  to  run  the 
pumping  plant  of  the  heart  and  the 
ventilating  apparatus  of  the  lungs. 
Now  a  man  expends  energy  at  the  rate 
of  about  2400  calories  a  day  even  if  he 
is  not  exercizing  much,  and  if  he  under- 
takes  muscular   labor  he   must   add   to 


ONE  HUNDRED  CALORIE  PORTIONS 
For  a  full  meal  select  15  to  20  of  them  ;  for  a  light  meal  6  to  7.  The  quantities  are 
as  follows:  Bread,  one  slice,  one  inch  thick  if  white,  %  inch  thick  if  whole  wheat: 
steak,  iy2  ounces  with  fat,  or  2  ounces  lean  ;  beans,  1  ounce,  weighed  uncooked : 
oatmeal,  1  ounce,  weighed  uncooked ;  milk.  5  ounces ;  white  flour,  1  ounce ;  sugar, 
2  tablespoonsful  or  -  large  lumps;  one  large  orange;  one  medium  banana:  butter 
or  margarine,  1  tablespoonful  or  cube:  one  small  potato;  one  slice  mince  pie,  1  inch 
wide;   lettuce,   3   large   heads,    Tl   ounces 


a  cent  per  hundred  calories,  pure  food, 
concentrated  nutrition,  no  water,  no 
waste,  nothing  indigestible,  yet  a  per- 
son would  starve  on  sugar  alone.  One 
needs  a  lot  of  other  things  besides  car- 
bohydrates, especially  protein,  and  no 
one  kind  of  protein  will  do.  From  ten 
to  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  calories  should 
be  in  the  form  of  protein,  which  is 
chiefly  obtainable  in  milk,  cheese,  eggs, 
meat,  beans,  peas,  oatmeal  and  bread, 
and  the  greater  the  variety  of  these  the 
better.  The  reason  I  am 
particular  in  empha- 
sizing this  caution  is 
because  I  once  got  into 
trouble  by  not  doing  so. 
I  was  lecturing  to  the 
ladies  of  Laramie  and 
as  a  class  exercize  I 
had  them  figure  out  the 
cheapest  form  of  pro- 
tein in  the  market. 
They  all  got  the  same 
result  and  I  marked 
them  all  100  on  the 
quiz.  But  afterward  the 
husbands  threatened  to 
lynch  me  and  I  found 
it  advisable  to  leave 
town  and  go  East. 
Their  wives  were  feed- 
ing them  exclusively  on 
codfish. 

Ill 


PATRIOTISM  AND  PROFITS 

President  Wilson's  Message  to  Business 


nnn,.,.nii...i.l.»,T; 


MY  Fellow  Countrymen :  The  Govern- 
ment is  about  to  attempt  to.  determine 
the  prices  at  which  it  will  ask  you 
henceforth  to  furnish  various  supplies 
which  are  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  and  various  materials  which  will 
be  needed  in  the  industries  by  which  the 
war  must  be  sustained.  We  shall,  of  course, 
try  to  determine  them  justly  and  to  the 
best  advantage  of  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
but  justice  is  easier  to  speak  of  than  to 
arrive  at.  and  there  are  some  considera- 
tions which  I  hope  we  shall  keep  steadily 
in  mind  while  this  particular  problem  of 
justice  is  being  worked  out.  I,  therefore, 
take  the  liberty  of  stating  very  candidly 
my  own  view  of  the  situation  and  of  the 
principles  which  should  guide  both  the 
Government  and  the  mine  owners  and 
manufacturers  of  the  country  in  this  diffi- 
cult matter. 

A  just  price  must,  of  course,  be  paid  for 
everything  the  Government  buys.  By  a  just 
price  I  mean  a  price  which  will  sustain 
the  industries  concerned  in  a  high  state  of 
efficiency,  provide  a  living  for  those  who 
conduct'  them,  enable  them  to  pay  good 
wages,  and  make  possible  the  expansions 
of  their  enterprizes  which  will  from  time 
to  time  become  necessary  as  the  stupendous 
undertakings  of  this  great  war  develop.  We 
could  not  wisely  or  reasonably  do  less  than 
pay  such  prices.  They  are  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  industry, 
and  the  maintenance  and  development  of 
industry  are  necessary  for  the  great  task 
we  have  in  hand. 

But  I  trust  that  we  shall  not  surround 
the  matter  with  a  mist  of  sentiment.  Facts 
are  our  masters  now.  We  ought  not  to  put 
the  acceptance  of  such  prices  on  the  ground 
of  patriotism.  Patriotism  has  nothing  to 
do  with  profits  in  a  case  like  this.  Patriot- 
ism and  profits  ought  never  in  the  present 
circumstances  to  be  mentioned  together.  It 
is  perfectly  proper  to  discuss  profits  as  a 
matter  of  business,  with  a  view  to  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  capital  and  the 
efficiency  of  labor  in  these  tragical  months 
when  the  liberty  of  free  men  everywhere 
and  of  industry  itself  trembles  in  the  bal- 
ance, but  it  would  be  absurd  to  discuss 
them  as  a  motive  for  helping  to  serve  and 
save  our  country. 

Patriotism  leaves  profits  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  these  days  of  our  supreme  trial, 
when  we  are  sending  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  young  men  across  the  seas  to  serve 
a  great  cause,  no  true  man  who  stays  be- 
hind to  work  for  them  and  sustain  them 
by  his  labor  will  ask  himself  what  he  is 
personally  going  to  make  out  of  that  labor. 
No  true  patriot  will  permit  himself  to 
take  toll  of  their  heroism  in  money  or  seek 
to  grow  rich  by  the  shedding  of  their  blood. 
He  will  give  as  freely  and  with  as  unstinted 
self-sacrifice  as  they.  When  they  are  giv- 
ing their  lives  will  he  not  give  at  least  his 
money? 

I  hear  it  insisted  that  more  than  a  just 
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price,  more  than  a  price  that  will  sustain 
our  industries,  must  be  paid ;  that  it  is 
necessary  to  pay  very  liberal  and  unusual 
profits  in  order  to  "stimulate  production" ; 
that  nothing  but  pecuniary  rewards  will 
do — rewards  paid  in  money,  not  in  the  mere 
liberation  of  the  world. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  those  who 
argue  thus  do  not  stop  to  think  what  that 
means.  Do  they  mean  that  you  must  be 
paid,  must  be  bribed,  to  make  your  con- 
tribution, a  contribution  that  costs  you 
neither  a  drop  of  blood  nor  a  tear,  when 
the  whole  world  is  in  travail  and  men 
everywhere  depend  upon  and  call  to  you 
to  bring  them  out  of  bondage  and  make 
the  world  a  fit  place  to  live  in  again  amidst 
peace  and  justice?  Do  they  mean  that  you 
will  exact  a  price,  drive  a  bargain  with 
the  men  who  are  enduring  the  agony  of 
this  war  on  the  battlefield,  in  the  trenches, 
amidst  the  lurking  dangers  of  the  sea,  or 
with  the  bereaved  women  and  pitiful  chil- 
dren, before  you  will  come  forward  to  do 
your  duty  and  give  some  part  of  your 
life,  in  easy  peaceful  fashion,  for  the  things 
we  are  fighting  for,  the  things  we  have 
pledged  our  fortunes,  our  lives,  our  sacred 
honor,  to  vindicate  and  defend — liberty  and 
justice  and  fair  dealing  and  the  peace  of 
nations? 

"Of  course  you  will  not.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able. Your  patriotism  is  pf  the  same  self- 
denying  stuff  as  the  patriotism  of  the  men 
dead  or  maimed  on  the  fields  of  France, 
or  else  it  is  no  patriotism  at  all.  Let  us 
never  speak,  then,  of  profits  and  of  patri- 
otism in  the  same  sentence,  but  face  facts 
and  meet  them.  Let  us  do  sound  business, 
but  not  in  the  midst  of  a  mist.  Many  a 
grievous  burden  of  taxation  will  be  laid 
on  this  nation,  in  this  generation  and  in 
the  next,  to  pay  for  this  war.  Let  us  see 
to  it  that  for  every  dollar  that  is  taken 
from  the  people's  pockets  it  shall  be  possi- 
ble to  obtain  a  dollar's  worth  of  the  sound 
stuffs  they  need. 

i 

LET  me  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  ship- 
owners of  the  United  States  and  the 
other  ocean  carriers  whose  example 
they  have  followed  and  ask  them  if  they  real- 
ize what  obstacles,  what  almost  insuperable 
obstacles,  they  have  been  putting  in  the  way 
of  the  successful  prosecution  of  this  war 
by  the  ocean  freight  rates  they  have  been 
exacting.  They  are  doing  everything  that 
high  freight  charges  can  do  to  make  the 
war  a  failure,  to  make  it  impossible.  I  do 
not  say  that  they  realize  this  or  intend  it. 
The  thing  has  happened  naturally  enough, 
because  the  commercial  processes  which  we 
are  content  to  see  operate  in  ordinary 
times  have,  without  sufficient  thought,  been 
continued  into  a  period  where  they  have 
no  proper  place.  I  am  not  questioning  mo- 
tives. I  am  merely  stating  a  fact,  and  stat- 
ing it  in  order  that  attention  may  be  fixed 
upon  it. 

The    fact   is   that   those   who   have   fixed 


war  freight  rates  have  taken  the  most  ef- 
fective means  in  their  power  to  defeat  the 
armies  engaged  against  Germany.  When 
they  realize  this,  we  may — I  take  it  for 
granted — count  upon  them  to  reconsider 
the  whole  matter.  It  is  high  time.  Their 
extra  hazards  are  covered  by  war  risk  in- 
surance. 

I  know,  and  you  know,  what  response 
to  this  great  challenge  of  duty  and  of  op- 
portunity the  nation  will  expect  of  you ; 
and  I  know  what  response  you  will  make. 
Those  who  do  not  respond,  who  do  not  re- 
spond in  the  spirit  of  those  who  have  gone 
to  give  their  lives  for  us  on  bloody  fields 
far  away,  may  safely  be  left  to  be  dealt 
with  by  opinion  and  the  law — for  the  law 
must,  of  course,  command  these  things.  I 
am  dealing  with  the  matter  thus  publicly 
and  frankly,  not  because  I  have  any  doubt 
or  fear  as  to  the  result,  but  only  in  order 
that  in  all  our  thinking  and  in  all  our 
dealings  with  one  another  we  may  move  in 
a  perfectly  clear  air  of  mutual  under- 
standing. 

AND  there  is  something  more  that  we 
must  add  to  our  thinking.  The  public  is 
now  as  much  part  of  the  Government 
as  are  the  army  and  navy  themselves ;  the 
whole  people  in  all  their  activities  are  now 
mobilized  and  in  service  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  nation's  task  in  this  war ; 
it  is  in  such  circumstances  impossible  justly 
to  distinguish  between  industrial  purchases 
made  by  the  Government  and  industrial 
purchases  made  by  the  managers  of  indi- 
vidual industries ;  and  it  is  just  as  much 
our  duty  to  sustain  the  industries  of  the 
country,  all  the  industries  that  contribute 
to  its  life,  as  it  is  to  sustain  our  forces  in 
the  field  and  on  the  sea.  We  must  make 
the  prices  to  the  public  the  same  as  the 
prices  to  the  Government. 

Prices  mean  the  same  thing  everywhere 
now.  They  mean  the  efficiency  or  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  nation,  whether  it  is  the 
Government  that  pays  them  or  not.  They 
mean  victory  or  defeat.  They  mean  that 
America  will  win  her  place  once  for  all 
among  the  foremost  free  nations  of  the 
world,  or  that  she  will  sink  to  defeat  and 
become  a  second-rate  power  alike  in 
thought  and  in  action.  This  is  the  day  of 
her  reckoning,  and  every  man  amongst  us 
must  personally  face  that  reckoning  along 
with  her. 

The  case  needs  no  arguing.  I  assume  that 
I  am  only  expressing  your  own  thoughts 
— what  must  be  in  the  mind  of  every  true 
man  when  he  faces  the  tragedy  and  the 
solemn  glory  of  the  present  war  for  the 
emancipation  of  mankind.  I  summon  you 
to  a  great  duty,  a  great  privilege,  a  shin- 
ing dignity  and  distinction.  I  shall  expect 
every  man  who  is  not  a  slacker  to  be  at 
my  side  thruout  this  great  enterprize.  In  it 
no  man  can  win  honor  who  thinks  of  him- 
self. 

Washington,  July  11. 
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INDEPENDENT  OPINIONS 

Here  is  a  suggestion  for  continuing  "war 
Socialism"  in  time  of  peace : 

We  suffer  many  ills  in  times  of  peace, 
serious  enough  to  call  for  all  available 
remedies.  It  being  granted  that  conscrip- 
tion is  efficient  and  fair  for  war,  it  is 
equally  so  for  peace.  All  authorities  agree 
that  this  war  arose  over  trade  interests  and 
rivalries ;  these  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
ruling  class  in  its  totality.  It  would  then 
seem  necessary  to  remove  the  cause  by  a 
conscription  process  in  peace  times,  to  pre- 
vent these  dangerous  aggregations  of  trade 
interests. 

It  could  well.be  done  by  the  same  process 
that  is  now  used  to  raise  war  revenues, 
taking  for  public  use  much  or  most  of  all 
the  excess  profits  and  incomes  and  inheri- 
tances. These  taxes  would  provide  freely 
for  all  desirable  public  services,  and  would 
have  a  tendency  to  reduce  profits  by  larger 
returns  to  the  wage  earning  class. 

That  peace  casualties  are  approximately 
as  great  at  all  times  as  the  war  casualties 
in  most  wars,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  five 
times  the  proportion  of  infants  of  the  poor 
class  die.  as  of  the  well-to-do  class,  and  by 
the  brevity  of  average  life,  compared  with 
the  normal  length  of  life  properly  employed 
and  properly  conditioned  people,  and  by 
the  statement  of  Dr.  Gorgas  of  Panama 
fame,  that  more  than  a  million  preventable 
deaths  occur  every  year  in  this  country 
alone. 

That  we  should  not  suffer  from  want  of 
ability  by  withdrawing  the  inducement  of 
great  incomes  and  high  living,  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  young  men  of  the  best 
ability  and  of  the  upper  class,  are  freely 
enlisting  as  private  soldiers,  taking  the 
same  pay  and  fare  and  risk  as  those  of  the 
wage  earning  class,  and  that  men  of  estab- 
lished ability  are  giving  up  their  own  busi- 
ness to  serve  in  the  war  for  nothing. 

Profit-making  which  includes  salaries,  is 
now  the  modern  method  of  seeking  wealth, 
as  in  former  times  it  was  by  conquest  and 
robbery.  It  has  the  same  fascination  for 
ability  and  its  following ;  we  must  remove 
that  cause  before  we  can  expect  permanent 
peace. 

N.  O.  Nelson. 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

We  believe  that  much  of  the  present  war 
taxation  will,  as  our  correspondent  sug- 
gests, continue  after  the  war  and  perhaps 
be  applied  to  such  purposes  as  old  age  pen- 
sions, state  insurance,  labor  exchanges  and 
other  forms  of  welfare  legislation  such  as 
have  recently  been  gaining  favor  in  Euro- 
pean countries  and  in  many  of  our  states. 
But  the  just  distribution  of  wealth  is  only 
half  the  problem,  the  difficulty  will  be  to 
harmonize  it  with  adequate  production,  es- 
pecially in  time  of  peace  when  comparative- 
ly few  persons  are  willing  to  give  their  best 
work  with  no  inducement  but  patriotism. 


ish  claim  that  they  save  the  money  for  this 
by  being  economical  in  other  ways  in  which 
we  are  extravagant. 


Now  that  we  are  helping  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy,  certain  of  my 
British  friends  insist  that  Great  Britain  is 
democratic.  Their  king,  they  say,  has  little 
opportunity  to  shape  the  policies  of  the 
Government  and  has  no  responsibilities  for 
its  successes  or  failures.  Our  President  has 
much  more  power. 

How  much  does  it  cost  the  United  King- 
dom in  salaries,  fees,  etc.,  to  keep  alive  this 
hereditary  ruler  who  does  nothing  for  his 
kingdom  but  wear  a  crown?  Is  this  twen- 
tieth century  efficiency? 

William  H.  Leach. 

Aldcn,  New  York 

Most  Americans  will  agree  with  our  cor- 
respondent that  any  king  is  an  expensive 
luxury,  especially  in  war  time.  Still  the 
British  way  of  paying  a  ruler  to  do  nothing 
gracefully  is  better  than  the  German  way 
of  paying  him  to  do  mischief.  For  the  use 
of  the  king,  the  queen  and  the  upkeep  of 
the  court  Parliament  appropriates  470,000 
pounds    ($2,350,000)    each  year.  The  Brit- 


One  of  our  astronomical  readers  points 
out  that  it  was  Julius  Caesar  and  not  Pope 
Gregory  who  patented  the  Leap  Year.  Come 
to  think  of  it,  the  Roman  general's  repu- 
tation for  gallantries  at  the  Egyptian  court 
and  elsewhere  would  suggest  that  he  would 
be  more  apt  to  be  interested  in  the  institu- 
tion of  Leap  Year  than  a  celibate  Roman 
pontiff. 

A  recent  editorial  in  The  Independent,  in 
a  vein  of  pleasantry,  intimates  that  the 
pontiff  to  whom  we  owe  the  now  generally 
accepted  calendar,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury showed  a  leaning  toward  the  femin- 
ism which  we  commonly  think  of  as  a 
twentieth  century  development. 

The  editorial  writer  has  confused  the 
facts  in  the  case.  It  was  Julius  Caesar,  not 
Pope  Gregory,  who  gave  to  women  their 
"one  chance  in  four" — albeit  quite  unwit- 
tingly. Pope  Gregory  seems  to  have  consid- 
ered this  unwarranted  liberality  to  the  sex 
and  so  curtailed  the  privilege  by  three  per 
cent. 

Detroit,  Michigan  A.  B.  Lyons. 
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Here  is  the  "plane"  truth :  we  haven't 
enough. — London  Opinion. 

Black — What  sort  of  a  car  are  you  using 
this  year? 

White — Trolley—  The  Lamb. 

She — Were  the  British  soldiers  happy 
when  they  started  for  France? 

He — Happy?  They  were  in  transports. — 
Brunonian. 

Allied  control  officers  have  discovered 
fifteen  hundred  tons  of  potatoes  hidden  in 
Athens.  The  Salonika  expedition  is  now 
felt  to  be  justified. — Punch. 

Sponge — I  think  that  a  street  car  has 
just  passed. 

Blotter — How  yuh  know? 

Sponge — I  can  see  its  tracks. — Chapar- 
ral. 

"I  attended  a  remarkable  lecture  last 
night." 

"What  was  peculiar?" 

"The  speaker  did  not  use  the  word 
pacifism  once." — Penn  State  Froth. 

Instructor — You  were  absent  yesterday, 
where  were  you? 

Frosh — At  the  cemetery. 

Instructor — Any  one  dead? 

Frosh — Sure,  all  of  them. — Lehigh  Burr. 

"Why  •  don't  you  make  some  more 
speeches?" 

"Because,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum, 
"the  subject  is  not  one  which  I  desire  in 
any  way  to  render  obscure  to  the  public 
mind." — Washington  Star. 

Convalescent  Tommy  (in  public  gardens, 
interested  in  botany) — Do  you  happen  to 
know  to  what  family  that  plant  belongs? 

Old  Gardener — I  happens  to  know  it 
don't  belong  to  no  family.  That  plant  be- 
longs to  the  corporation. — Passing  Show. 

An  Italian,  having  applied  for  citizen- 
ship, was  being  examined  in  the  naturali- 
zation court. 

"Who  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States?" 

"Mr.  Wils'." 

"Who  is  the  Vice-President?" 

"Mr.  Marsh'." 

"If  the  President  should  die,  who  then 
would  be  President?" 

"Mr.  Marsh'." 

"Could  you  be  President?" 

"No." 

•Why?" 

"Mister,  you  'scuse,  please.  I  vera  busy 
works  da  mine." — Everybody's. 
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First  Countryside  Number  of 
The  Independent— Next  Week 

Your  house,  outside  and  in,  your  town,  your  garden — these  are  the  things 
with  which  The  Countryside  Department  of  The  Independent,  appearing  in 
the  first  number  of  every  month,  will  deal.  Short,  helpful  articles  by  men 
and  women  of  unquestioned  authority  will  crowd  every  monthly  issue  with 
the  sort  of  information  and  advice  that  will  make  you  want  to  act  on  it  instantly. 


Your  House 

How  can  you  make  it  more  livable?  More  effi- 
cient? Aymar  Embury  II,  one  of  the  foremost 
specialists  in  country  house  architecture  in  the 
country,  tells  about  the  structure  itself— what  ma- 
terials to  choose  and  how  to  use  them  properly— in 
a  series  of  three  articles  on  The  House  Livable, 
Brick  and  Stone,  Wood  and  Stucco,  Getting  the 
Details  Right.  The  most  practical  of  all  building 
questions— how  much  will  it  cost?— is  considered 
in  an  article  on  The  House  Building  Budget,  by 
Russell  F.  Whitehead,  who  is  in  close  touch  with 
both  architects  and  builders  all  over  the  country. 
Harold  D.  Eberlein,  author  of  The  Architecture  of 
Colonial  America,  gives  in  Building  in  the  Ver- 
nacular sensible  advice  on  the  choice  of  a  style, 
backed  by  authoritative  information.  Noble  Foster 
Hoggson,  of  Hoggson  Brothers,  traces  architec- 
tural tendencies  in  The  Country  House  of  the 
Next  Generation. 

Indoors,  too.  How  can  you  change  it  to  make 
it  more  comfortable,  more  beautiful,  again,  more 
efficient?  Refurbishing  the  House — making  it  over 
for  the  autumn  and  winter,  freshening  it  and  bet- 
tering it  without  doing  it  all  over — is  the  subject  of 
an  early  article  by  Agnes  Foster  Wright,  a  New 
York  decorator,  who  will  also  write  on  Living 
Rooms  to  Live  in.  George  Leland  Hunter,  whose 
authoritative  position  in  interior  decoration  needs  no 
mention,  writes  with  broad  knowledge  and  originali- 
ty on  Carpets  and  Carpeting  and  Wall  Papers.  Max- 
well Armfield,  an  English  artist  with  a  very  inter- 
esting decorative  outlook,  tells  in  Stenciling  how 
to  apply  a  fascinating  method  of  home  decoration. 
Churchill  Ripley,  author  of  The  Oriental  Rug 
Book,  writes  on  Rug  Beauty  in  the  Small  House. 
The  House-Furnishing  Budget,  The  Efficient 
Kitchen,  and  Closets  will  be  discussed  in  a  way 
that  will  bring  household  efficiency  very  much 
nearer. 


garden,  the  flower  garden  and  the  orchard.  Miss 
Anna  Barrows,  of  the  School  of  Practical  Arts, 
Teachers  College,  takes  up  the  garden-food  problem 
where  Professor  Findlay  leaves  off,  and  all  through 
the  growing  season  writes  every  month  on  the 
efficient  use  of  the  foodstuffs  grown  in  the  home 
vegetable-patch.  There  will  be  special  articles,  too, 
on  particular  garden  problems,  such  as  F.  F.  Rock- 
well's Winding  Up  the  Campaign  and  Professor 
Findlay's  Into  Winter  Quarters ;  early  next  spring 
will  come  a  set  of  complete  and  practical  garden 
manuals  for  next  season's  problems. 


Your  Place 

Harold  A.  Caparn,  former  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  has  an 
interesting  and  immensely  practical  message  for 
the  man  with  a  suburban  lot.  He  outlines  it  in 
this  number,  and  future  Countryside  Numbers  will 
help  you  to  make  your  place  efficient  and  really 
beautiful.  The  poultry  yard,  too,  has  frequent 
attention.  E.  I.  Farrington,  a  successful  poultry- 
raiser,  who  knows  the  small  poultry-yard  problem 
through  and  through,  guides  the  amateur  around 
the  poultry  calendar. 


Your  Town 

Good  townkeeping  will  be  treated  in  suggestive 
articles  by  men  and  women  to  whom  better  roads, 
better  organizations,  better  amusements,  better 
public  spirit  generally,  are  vital  subjects.  The 
special  needs  of  the  countryside  motorist  will  be 
well  handled  in  The  Independent's  Passenger  Car 
Service  by  John  Chapman  Hilder. 


Your  Garden 

To  keep  the  garden  efficient  you  must  work 
intelligently  all  through  the  season.  Professor 
Hugh  Findlay,  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  in 
.Syracuse  University,  tells  every  month,  in  a  pains- 
taking way,  just   what  needs  attention  in  the  war 


Your  Problems 

The  Countryside  Shop,  in  connection  with  The 
Independent  Efficiency  Service,  will  continue  to 
give  the  accurate,  painstaking,  cordial  help  in  an- 
swering all  sorts  of  countryside  house  questions 
that  it  has  given  hitherto.  This  service  puts  at  the 
command  of  readers  expert  advice  on  the  selection 
of  equipment  of  all  sorts  for  the  house  and  garden, 
and  the  solution  of  all  kinds  of  technical  and  artis- 
tic problems  involved  in  efficient  countryside  living. 


"To  live  and  work  efficiently  is  the  supreme 
concern  of  the  American  Countryside  today." 


^^ 
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WITH    WHICH    IS   INCORPORATED 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY 


THE   HOHENZOLLERN   DEFIANCE 


THE  Imperial  German  Chancellor's  much  her- 
alded speech,  when,  after  delay,  it  was  made, 
was  not  addrest  to  the  Allied  Nations  for  infor- 
mation, warning,  or  reproof,  nor  to  the  opinion 
of  mankind,  for  which  the  German  Government  long  since 
ceased  to  have  a  decent  regard.  It  was  addrest  to  a  long- 
suffering  and  badly  damaged  German  people,  and  was  in 
substance  as  in  form  a  brutal  defiance  by  the  "Potsdam 
gang."  The  Hohenzollerns  have  learned  nothing  and  will 
yield  nothing.  They  will  "stand  pat"  until  a  rising  popular 
wrath  sweeps  them  into  oblivion. 

Horace  Greeley  used  to  say  to  his  unfriendly  caller  at  the 
Tribune  office,  "You're  a  liar  and  you  know  you're  a  liar." 
The  Imperial  Chancellor  is  a  liar  and  he  knows  as  well  as 
anybody  in  the  world  that  he  is  a  liar,  and  that  all  man- 
kind outside  of  Germany  knows  that  he  is  a  liar.  He  repeats 
the  silly  stuff  about  British  and  Russian  responsibility  for 
the  war  and  the  "illegality"  of  the  British  blockade.  This 
means  that  he  thinks  that  the  German  people  can  be  made 
to  believe  it  awhile  longer.  He  well  knows  that  everybody 
outside  the  frontiers  of  the  Central  Powers  understands 
what  the  Imperial  German  Government  means  by  its  claim 
to  be  fighting  "a  defensive  war."  It  is  fighting  a  defensive 
war — a  war  in  desperate  defense  of  Hohenzollern  absolut- 
ism against  the  massing  forces  of  world  democracy. 

The  Chancellor  intimates  that  if  America  interferes  un- 
duly with  U-boat  activity,  Germany  will  be  prepared  to 
fight  America.  America  takes  pleasure  in  returning  the 
compliment.  She  will  undoubtedly  be  prepared  to  fight  Ger- 
many and  has  no  intention  of  awaiting  Germany's  pleasure 
as  to  a  convenient  time  to  begin.  Germany  made  a  large 
mistake  in  underrating  the  fighting  spirit  and  the  military 
prowess    of    Great    Britain.    America    will    take    a    sincere 


pleasure  in  undeceiving  the  German  mind  upon  the  mili- 
tary  resources   and   determination   of   the   United    States. 

It  is  just  as  well  that  things  have  turned  out  in  Germany 
as  they  now  stand.  Nothing  could  have  been  worse  for  the 
future  of  civilization  than  any  misapprehension  or  muddle- 
headedness  in  America  upon  the  real  purpose  of  the  Ger- 
man Government.  If  the  Kaiser's  spokesman  could  have 
"put  over"  the  impression  that  the  Hohenzollerns  stood 
ready  for  the  good  of  the  empire  to  surrender  an  appre- 
ciable part  of  their  power,  in  particular  the  war-making 
power,  to  a  Reichstag  responsible  to  the  people,  American 
military  effort  might  have  been  impeded.  The  Chancellor 
has  thrown  off  all  disguise  and  abandoned  all  pretense  so 
far  as  this  essential  matter  is"  concerned.  With  Great  Britain 
and  France  the  United  States  sees  with  perfect  clearness 
the  straight  and  simple  issue  of  the  conflict.  Are  the  people, 
including  the  people  of  Germany,  going  to  manage  their 
own  affairs,  or  is  the  "Potsdam  gang"  to  manage  us  all? 

One  more  worth-while  result  of  the  Chancellor's  speech 
will  be  a  clearer  vision  than  any  of  us  have  been  able  to  get 
hitherto  of  the  probable  further  duration  of  the  war.  The 
faint-hearted  are  saying,  "We  are  in  for  a  long  one."  We 
do  not  so  see  the  situation,  or  rather,  perhaps,  we  should 
say,  we  think  it  is  clear  that  the  war  need  not  last  much 
longer  if  America  acts  with  sufficient  promptness  and  vigor. 
To  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  Allied  Nations,  backed  by 
the  resources  of  the  United  States,  will  not  win  this  war  is 
astoundingly  childish.  The  one  and  only  possible  way  to 
shorten  it  now  is  to  strike  stunning  blows.  For  one  thing, 
we  should  get  our  navy  into  action.  It  is  time  to  destroy 
the  German  naval  bases.  The  situation  calls  for  the  reso- 
lution and  the  action  of  Farragut  at  Mobile  Bay  and  of 
Dewey  at  Manilla.  "Damn  the  torpedoes;  go  ahead." 


A   MAN'S   JOB    FOR   THE    BEAR 


THE  young  Russian  republic  like  the  infant  Hercules 
has  been  forced  to  begin  its  mighty  tasks  in  the  very 
cradle.  Upon  an  army  inspired  by  victory  and  patriotic 
sentiment,  but  at  the  same  time  demoralized  by  intrigue 
and  faction,  upon  a  nation  which  is  distracted  by  civil  con- 
flict, upon  a  government  which  fell  heir  to  a  thousand  prob- 
lems of  maladministration,  has  been  flung  the  full  force 
of  the  most  formidable  war  machine  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Russia  has  lost  Kalusz 
and  Tarnopol.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  Germans 
were  hammering  at  the  gates  of  Moscow  or  Petrograd 
before  the  growing  strength  of  the  western  Allies  com- 
pelled them  to  turn  their  attention  again  to  the  other  front. 
Nevertheless  the  friend  of  Russia  must  say  to  the  heroic 
provisional  government,  "Lift  up  your  hearts!  Other  democ- 
racies have  lived  thru  greater  dangers  than  this." 

In  many  respects  the  situation  of  the  Russian  republic 
of  1917  recalls  that  of  France  in  1792.  France  had  under- 


taken the  colossal  task  of  remodeling  every  institution  in 
the  nation  and,  while  confusion  was  at  its  worst,  had  to 
face  a  royal  alliance  which  began  with  Austria  and  Prussia, 
ever  the  consistent  foes  of  democracy,  and  in  the  end  in- 
cluded most  of  the  kings  of  Europe.  The  noble  and  wealthy 
men  of  France  had  for  the  most  part  gone  over  to  the 
enemy  or  remained  to  plot  treason  at  home.  The  men  who 
had  the  task  of  ruling  the  nation  and  directing  its  armies 
were  inexperienced  in  government  and  drawn  from  classes 
which  under  the  old  monarchy  had  never  been  permitted  to 
share  responsibility  and  power.  They  had  so  aggrieved  and 
affronted  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  France  as  to  make 
every  orthodox  priest  and  every  devout  layman  an  open  or 
secret  foe.  La  Vendee  was  in  full  revolt  and  civil  war  was 
smoldering  in  every  city  of  southern  and  western  France. 
In  Paris  itself  the  government  trembled  before  the  mob,  a 
radicalism  far  more  cruel  than  the  extremist  faction  of 
Russian    anarchists   have   yet   shown    themselves   to   be. 
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The  army  was  no  less  disorganized  than  the  civil  admin- 
istration. The  old  officer  class,  perhaps  incompetent  and 
disloyal,  but  nevertheless  monopolists  of  the  military 
technic  of  the  time,  had  been  replaced  by  new  men  with 
vast  enthusiasm  but  no  adequate  training.  Beside  the  old 
regiments  of  professional  soldiers,  trained  in  the  stiff  and 
formal  eighteenth  century  manner,  marched  raw  levies  of 
volunteers  and  conscripts  straight  from  the  plow  to  the 
battle  line.  Even  the  best  drilled  soldiers  were  rendered 
unreliable  by  the  disappearance  of  the  accustomed  rigid 
discipline.  Sometimes  the  soldiers  insisted  on  electing  their 
own  officers,  as  has  occurred  more  than  once  since  the 
Russian  revolution  during  the  present  war.  Meanwhile  the 
"confederate  kings"  with  their  loyal  and  disciplined  armies 
were  converging  slowly  on  the  city  of  Paris  and  the  repub- 
lican forces  breaking  and  fleeing  before  them. 

What  saved  France  in  spite  of  everything  was  the  blaze 
of  energy  and  enthusiasm  which  sometimes  bursts  forth 
from  the  white-hot  heart  of  a  popular  revolution.  As  army 
after  army  was  scattered  new  armies  were  raised.  Military 
mistakes  were  made  the  basis  for  new  tactical  methods. 
Generals  disloyal  or  treasonable  were  promptly  removed, 
sometimes  by  way  of  the  guillotine.  All  internal  disloyalty 
was  stamped  out  with  an  energy  that  we  hope  the  Russian 
Government  can  imitate  and  with  a  venomous  fury  that  we 
hope  will  not  be  copied  in  the  present  instance.  The  tangled 
question  of  transportation  and  supply,  the  greatest  present 
difficulty  of  Russia,  was  set  to  rights  by  Carnot,  "organizer 
of.  victory,"  a  man  of  the  type  of  Premier  Kerensky. 

Russia  is  better  off  than  France  was  in  many  ways  and 
may  hope  to  escape  both  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  the  Napo- 
leonic Empire.  Then  France  stood  alone,  for  altho  many  in- 
dividuals in  England  and  the  United  States  sympathized 
with  the  revolution,  no  government  ventured  to  uphold  her 
cause  against  her  innumerable  foes.  Today  Russia  has  al- 
most the  whole  world  on  her  side  and  if  she  will  remain 
loyal  to  her  allies  they  can  be  depended  upon  never  to  desert 
her.  Then  France  was  trying  a  new  experiment  with  no 
lamp  of  experience  to  guide  her  feet.  Today  Russia  may 
profit  by  the  knowledge  of  all  the  revolutionary  movements 
of  the  past  century.  Then  the  revolutionary  idea  was  cham- 
pioned by  a  nation,  powerful  indeed,  but  small  enough  to  be 
completely  garrisoned  and  held  down  if  the  foe  could  once 
destroy  the  armies  in  the  field.  But  the  present  Russian 
republic  is  the  most  unconquerable  of  nations.  Should  the 
Germans  burn  Moscow  they  would  be  as  far  from  the  ef- 
fective occupation  of  the  country  as  was  Napoleon.  Should 
they  advance  their  trenches  to  the  Urals  they  would  find  a 
whole  new  world  lying  unconquered  before  them  in  Siberia. 
We  do  not  ask  Russia  to  win  great  battles  in  the  field  or 
march  her  Cossacks  into  Berlin.  All  that  we  ask  is  that  she 
endure,  that  she  abandon  none  of  her  hard-won  liberties  and 
that  she  make  no  separate  peace  with  the  common  foe.  If 
the  armies  of  free  Russia  can  maintain  the  republic  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  on  hammering  the  Germans  until  a  de- 
cision is  reached  in  the  west,  it  matters  comparatively  little 
where  the  battle  line  is  drawn.  We  still  hope  for  Russia's 
triumphant  advance  into  the  heart  of  Poland.  But  the  whole 
world  will  owe  Russia  gratitude  if  she  will  but  continue  the 
struggle,  in  victory  or  in  defeat. 


SO  FAR.  SO  GOOD 

THE  Food  Control  bill  has  at  last  passed  both 
houses  of  Congress.  It  has  passed  in  such  diverse 
forms  that  there  is  almost  sure  to  be  still  further  delay 
while  the  differences  between  the  two  Houses  are  being 
threshed  out  in  conference.  But  one  thing  at  least  is  sure. 
Whiskey  and  allied  "hard  liquors"  have  received  their 
deathblow,  at  least  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  The 
House  bill  contains  a  "bone-dry"  national  prohibition 
clause;  the   Senate  bill  contains  a  clause  prohibiting  the 


distilling  of  alcoholic  liquors  from  foodstuff,  and  direct- 
ing the  President  to  buy  the  stock  of  distilled  liquors  now 
in  store.  Which  one  of  these  provisions  will  remain  when 
the  bill  has  come  out  of  conference,  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
with  certainty;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Senate 
will  have  its  way  rather  than  the  House  on  this  point. 

This  is  hardly  logical  in  a  food  control  bill,  for  the  brew- 
ing of  beer  uses  up  much  more  food  than  the  distilling  of 
whiskey.  But  then  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  logic  in 
legislation,  for  legislation  thrives  on  compromise,  and  com- 
promise knows  no  logic. 

If  only  one  of  the  two  classes  of  liquor  is  to  go,  it  is  of 
course  better  that  it  should  be  the  distilled  liquors,  for 
whiskey  does  more  harm  than  beer.  Not  even  a  plausible 
case  can  be  made  for  the  production  and  consumption  of 
whiskey,  gin,  rum  and  the  allied  alcoholic  products  of 
distillation. 

The  elimination  of  whiskey  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
will  be  a  tremendous  victory  for  national  efficiency,  national 
thrift,  and  national  decency.  Some  day  beer  will  go  the 
same  way  and  the  victory  will  be  complete. 


THE  FOOD  CONTROL  BILL 

THE  only  kinds  of  food  conservation  in  which  some 
senators  take  an  interest  are  "pork"  for  their  con- 
stituents, the  plum  tree  and  peanut  politics.  If  Mr.  Hoover 
would  undertake  to  conserve  these  foodstuffs  we  might 
hear  less  of  senatorial  opposition  to  his  appointment  as 
food  administrator. 


IF  WE  HAD  TO 

SO  fallen  are  the  American  people  from  their  old  tradi- 
tion of  boastfulness,  so  far  have  we  left  behind .  the 
Fourth  of  July  orator  who  knew  that  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  us  we  could  "lick  creation,"  that  nearly  every  per- 
son we  meet  assumes  that  military  efficiency  is  not  only  a 
German  invention  but  a  German  monopoly  and  that  if  we 
do  not  win  this  war  our  future  can  only  be  one  of  vas- 
salage. The  Independent  agrees  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  victory  over  Germany. 
Defeat  would  compel  us  to  provide  for  our  future  security 
by  turning  America  into  an  armed  camp.  This  we  do  not 
wish  to  do;  it  would  run  counter  to  all  our  ideals  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  all  our  instinctive  good  natured  carelessness, 
all  our  preference  for  creative  instead  of  destructive  ac- 
tivity. But  if  Germany  compels  us  to  master  the  harsh 
science  of  war  we  can  do  it  and  do  it  on  a  scale  which 
even  Germany  cannot  rival. 

Germany  is  a  nation  of  less  than  seventy  million  people 
occupying  a  country  smaller  than  the  state  of  Texas.  Its 
per  capita  wealth  is  less  than  ours  and  its  undeveloped 
natural  resources  incomparably  less.  We  share  with  Ger- 
many the  stimulating  climate  of  the  North  Temperate  Zone 
and  the  bulk  of  our  population  is  descended  from  the  same 
racial  stock.  There  is,  then,  no  reason  why  we  cannot  if 
we  will  outrival  any  achievement  of  Germany.  The  su- 
periorities of  Germany,  which  are  many  and  evident,  are 
such  as  may  be  understood  and  imitated,  just  as  Japan  has 
understood  and  imitated  the  civilization  of  the  West.  The 
German  people  are,  as  a  whole,  better  educated  than  we, 
but  illiteracy  is  so  rapidly  disappearing  in  this  country  and 
our  schools  are  capable  of  such  improvement  and  develop- 
ment that  a  single  generation  of  earnest  educational  en- 
deavor may  wipe  out  Germany's  lead.  The  German  people 
show  greater  industrial  efficiency  than  we,  but  our  nation, 
which  has  developed  to  the  highest  degree  efficiency  in  the 
individual  plant  and  industry,  ought  to  be  able  to  learn 
from  Germany  how  to  coordinate  the  different  industries  of 
the  nation  so  that  each  may  serve  the  common  weal.  Ger- 
many claims  a  more  competent  government,  but  it  cannot 
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produce  a  statesman  of  broader  vision  than  President  Wil- 
son; better  diplomats  than  Root,  Whitlock  and  Gerard; 
abler  administrators  than  Hoover,  Goethals  and  our  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense. 

What  is  true  of  the  victories  of  Germany  in  the  activities 
of  peace  is  equally  true  of  its  triumphs  in  time  of  war. 
Strategy  can  be  studied  at  West  Point  as  well  as  in  any 
German  military  school.  We  are  not  handicapped  by  having 
to  find  generalships  for  Crown  Princes;  we  are  free  to  seek 
out  military  talent  wherever  it  may  be  found.  Even  the 
Germans  do  not  venture  to  deny  that  there  is  an  almost 
inexhaustible  supply  of  good  raw  material  for  an  army 
among  our  hundred  and  ten  million  people.  We  are  not  be- 
hind any  nation  in  military  invention,  and  if  we  have  not 
turned  out  the  engines  of  war  on  the  same  scale  as  Ger- 
many it  has  not  been  from  the  lack  of  factories  and  ship- 
yards, but  because  we  were  repelled  by  the  cost  and  cruelty 
of  modern  war.  Where  Germany  is  most  superior  to  us  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  in  military  organization  based  on 
a  scientific  conscription  of  human  resources.  The  individ- 
ualistic American  resents  rule  by  card  catalog.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  rather  than  be  dominated  by  Germany 
we  could  and  would  make  every  man,  woman,  boy  and  girl 
in  the  nation  devote  some  time  each  year  to  the  study  of 
some  occupation  useful  in  wartime  so  that  when  "the  Day" 
arrived  the  whole  population  would  with  the  minimum  of 
friction  or  confusion  turn  to  the  practise  of  war.  Such  a 
universal  mobilization  would  insure  that  Uncle  Sam  would 
have  no  "dead  weight"  to  pull  thru  the  diversion  of  labor 
to  useless  or  even  mischievous  channels,  such  as  now  occurs 
in  every  belligerent  country  and  even  in  scientific  Germany. 
Of  course  we  hope  to  avoid  such  a  diversion  of  time,  energy 
and  intelligence  into  military  channels.  But  let  not  Germany 
confuse  the  love  of  peace  with  incapacity  for  war. 


HELD  UP  BY  THE  CENSOR 

IN  the  British  Public  Record  Office  there  is  a  letter  that 
was  never  delivered.  The  vigilant  British  official  who  in- 
tercepted it  marked  on  it  "a  scurrilous  and  very  wicked 
letter."  It  is  signed  B.  Franklin  and  urges  the  need  of  a 
well  disciplined  militia  in  America,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
of  self  defense,  but  the  writer  adds,  "And  what  a  'glory 
would  it  be  for  us  to  send,  on  any  trying  occasion,  ready 
and  effectual  aid  to  our  mother  country!" 

The  "trying  occasion"  is  here  and  the  American  soldiers 
are  there  tho  not  so  ready  or  so  numerous  as  they  would 
have  been  if  Franklin's  plan  for  military  training  had  been 
carried  out  ever  since.  Franklin  was  a  pacifist.  Our  present- 
day  pacifists  are  fond  of  quoting  his:  "There  never  was  a 
good  war  nor  a  bad  peace."  But  he  was  an  advocate  of  pre- 
paredness, too.  When  he  went  from  Boston  to  Philadel- 
delphia  he  found  the  latter  city  less  to  his  liking  in  two 
respects,  "there  being  no  provision  for  defense  nor  for  the 
complete  education  of  youth,  no  militia  nor  any  college." 


SOONER  OR  LATER 

THE  President  was  wise  in  pardoning  the  sixteen 
women  who  had  been  sent  to  jail  for  their  suffrage 
demonstration  at  the  gates  of  the  White  House.  It  was  the 
only  way  out  of  a  bad  situation.  The  world  does  not  enjoy 
the  spectacle  of  educated  and  refined  women,  guilty  of 
hardly  more  than  a  technical  offense,  shut  up  in  intimate 
contact  with  women  who  are  there  because  they  have  led 
criminal  and  vicious  lives.  It  does  not  really  matter  that 
these  refined  and  educated  women  were  there  of  their  own 
choice — that  they  could  have  been  as  free  as  air  if  they 
had  been  willing  to  pay  fines  or  indeed  to  have  refrained 
from  committing  that  technical  offense  in  the  first  place. 
The  picture  is  no  more  attractive  to  the  world  because  its 


technic  is  unimpeachable:  because  its  painters — police, 
prosecuting  officer,  judge,  jailer — made  no  flagrant  blunders 
in  composition,  line  or  color.  The  trouble  is  that  it  looks 
like  a  picture  of  the  oppression  of  womanhood.  It  bears  a 
haunting  resemblance  to  those  pictures  of  punishment  for 
political  agitation  which  we  all  hated  so  much  when  the 
background  was  the  old  Russia. 

The  President  took  the  only  way  out;  but  we  are  afraid 
that  he  will  find  that  it  takes  him  only  part  way  out.  The 
picketing  of  the  White  House  is  to  continue.  The  women 
who  preferred  to  go  to  jail  rather  than  to  compromise  with 
their  convictions  will  go  to  jail  again  if  they  must.  We 
suspect  that  if  their  demands  for  the  suffrage  continue  to 
be  ignored  they  will  increase  the  vigor  of  their  demonstra- 
tions and  probably  the  aggressiveness  of  their  methods. 
What  will  the  President  and  the  Congress  do  then? 

The  inherent  difficulty  of  the  situation  is  that  the  de- 
mands of  the  women  are  right.  Democracy  is  not  democracy 
when  half  the  people  are  excluded  from  participation  in 
government.  This  fundamental  principle  has  been  accepted 
by  both  the  great  political  parties  in  the  nation;  in  fact, 
there  is  no  political  party  in  the  United  States,  great  or 
small,  that  has  not  accepted  it.  The  President  himself  has 
acknowledged  its  validity.  Sooner  or  later  the  women  of 
the  United  States  are  to  have  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of 
voting.  The  question  Why  not  now?  is  not  an  easy  one  to 
answer. 


THE  APPEAL  FROM  DEMOCRACY 

THERE  is  something  very  strange,  not  common  to  other 
revolutionary  movements,  about  the  activities  of  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.  Rebels  in  all  ages,  whether 
they  were  right  or  wrong,  whether  they  really  represented 
the  people  or  only  a  small  faction  of  them,  have  risen  against 
the  few  in  the  name  of  the  many.  They  have  appealed  to 
"the  masses"  for  their  vindication  even  when,  as  in  the  case 
of  orthodox  socialism,  their  appeal  failed  to  bring  all  those 
whom  they  championed  to  their  side.  In  our  western  states 
we  see  today  a  radical  labor  group  at  war  with  the  com- 
munity without  even  the  pretense  that  they  are  acting  in 
the  interest  of  the  whole  people  or  that  under  any  political 
forms  whatever  they  could  capture  and  use  the  machinery 
of  government.  Both  sides  have  been  lawless,  but  the  law- 
lessness of  the  I.  W.  W.  is  that  of  the  criminal  or  con- 
spirator, whereas  the  lawlessness  with  which  these  agitators 
have  sometimes  been  treated  is  that  of  the  mob  and  is  itself 
a  proof  that  the  majority  is  always  against  them. 

The  truth  is  that  the  I.  W.  W.  does  not  want  the  ma- 
jority to  rule,  it  does  not  pretend  to  favor  democracy,  it 
repudiates  the  community.  The  best  known  exponent  of 
syndicalism  in  Europe,  the  French  writer  Sorel,  finally  be- 
came a  monarchist.  The  average  syndicalist,  or  industrial 
unionist,  is  not,  of  course,  in  favor  of  monarchy,  but  he 
often  says  that  he  would  as  willingly  live  under  a  kaiser 
as  under  the  American  Government.  He  does  not,  like  the 
anarchist,  attack  government  directly  as  such,  he  is  only 
indifferent  to  it  because  he  knows  that  he  cannot  make  use 
of  it.  His  methods  are  the  secret  destruction  of  property 
and  the  sudden  refusal  to  work  at  a  critical  moment  in  pro- 
duction— the  methods  best  suited  to  a  small  minority  that 
intends  to  coerce  a  community  which  is  too  numerous  to  be 
outvoted  or  outfought.  His  program  is  the  seizure  of  all  the 
means  of  production  and  distribution  by  a  few  thousand 
determined  men  with  no  reference  at  all  to  the  rights  of 
the  trader,  the  farmer,  the  clerk,  the  teacher,  the  doctor, 
the  independent  artizan  or  even  the  orthodox  trade  union- 
ist. These,  apparently,  must  emigrate  or  starve.  It  is  not 
a  war  of  labor  against  capital;  it  is  a  revolt  of  the  sub- 
merged tenth  against  the  nine-tenths.  It  is  not  Social  De- 
mocracy; it  is  the  Dictatorship  of  the  Disinherited. 


/-              >    /->or  The  expected   re- 

Germany  s  Offensive  , ,       „ 

.   *     ,.  .  tort   to    the    Rus- 

inGahcia  gian    offensive    in 

Galicia  has  come.  The  fortnight  which 
the  Russian  army  consumed  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Halicz  and  the  advance  between 
the  Carpathians  and  the  Dniester  gave 
the  Germans  time  to  bring  part  of 
their  reserves  into  Galicia  to  strength- 
en the  shattered  Austro-Hungarian 
line.  But  the  German  forces  were  not 
content  to  stop  the  Russian  drive,  they 
at  once  made  a  vigorous  counter-attack 
which  seriously  menaced  the  Russian 
gains.  South  of  the  Dniester  the  far- 
thest advance  of  the  Russians  reached 
the  town  of  Kalusz  beyond  the  Lom- 
nica  River.  Here  they  were  halted  by 
the  wet  weather  which  turned  the  re- 
gion into  a  great  swamp.  They  could 
not  press  their  advance  and  when  they 
were  attacked  in  turn  they  found  it 
impossible  to  hold  such  an  isolated  and 
exposed  position.  Rather  than  fight  with 
a  rain-swollen  river  behind  them,  the 
Russians  abandoned  Kalusz  and  re- 
treated to  the  opposite  bank. 

North  of  the  Dniester  the  Germans 
achieved  successes  of  greater  impor- 
tance. Near  the  town  of  Zlochow, 
directly  east  of  Lemberg,  the  German 
army  made  a  determined  attack.  Had 
the  Russians  remained  stedfast  this 
might  have  been  repulsed,  as  previous 
counter-attacks  have  been,  but  one  regi- 
ment mutinied  on  the  eve  of  battle  and 
retired  from  the  trenches.  This  com- 
pelled the  regiments  in  neighboring  en- 
trenchments to  retire  as  well  and  a 
considerable  stretch  of  country  had  to 
be  abandoned  to  the  advancing  Ger- 
mans. The  immediate  loss  of  ground 
was   not   of   vital   moment  to   the   Rus- 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

July  16 — Eighteen  ships  lost  by  Brit- 
ish during  week.  French  check  Ger- 
man drive  in  Champagne  district. 

July  Z? — Germans  recapture  Kalusz. 
Cabinet  changes  in  Russia  and 
Great  Britain.  Four  German  mer- 
chant ships  captured. 

July  IS — Martial  law  declared  in 
Petrograd.  Fighting  renewed  before 
Verdun. 

July  19 — Chancellor  Michaelis  ad- 
dresses Reichstag.  Finnish  Diet  de- 
clares for  independence. 

July  20 — Draft  numbers  drawn  in 
Washington.  Kerensky  becomes 
Russian  Premier.  Germans  make 
big  drive  north  of  the  Dniester. 

July  21 — Aviation  Bill  passed  by  Con- 
gress. French  repulse  new  German 
attacks. 

July  22 — Russians  lose  Tarnopol. 
Siam  declares  war  on  Germany. 


sians,  but  there  is  some  fear  that  it  was 
but  a  prelude  to  a  general  German 
offensive  on  the  whole  eastern  front. 

The  Russian  Government  met  the 
crisis  in  a  very  creditable  way.  War 
Minister  Kerensky  was  made  Prime 
Minister  with  almost  the  powers  of  a 
dictator,  incompetent  or  disloyal  officers 
were  removed  from  command,  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  mutiny  was  given  to  the 
public  and  the  new  Prime  Minister  at 
once  took  drastic  steps  to  crush  an- 
archy and  treason  in  every  part  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  re- 
public. The  present  setback  may  prove 
a  blessing  in  disguise  if  it  awakens  the 
Russian  soldiers  and  peasants  to  the 
fact,  already  appreciated  by  the  revolu- 
tionary leaders,  that  much  which  mas- 
querades as  radical  pacifism  is  nothing 


but  German  propaganda.  The  Russian 
offensive,  momentarily  halted,  has  al- 
ready achieved  important  results.  At 
least  forty  thousand  prisoners,  mostly 
from  Austrian  or  Hungarian  regi- 
ments, have  been  taken,  together  with 
an  astonishingly  large  number  of  can- 
non and  machine  guns.  The  positions 
taken  to  the  south  of  the  Dniester  are 
still  held  as  far  as  the  Lomnica  River 
and  Halicz  is  yet  in  Russian  hands. 
But  the  German  army  may  by  pressing 
its  present  drive  win  more  important 
victories  than  the  Russians  have  been 
able  to  achieve  unless  the  nation  for- 
gets its  factional  quarrels  and  unites 
against  the  common  foe  or  the  western 
Allies  undertake  such  a  vigorous  offen- 
sive as  will  call  the  German  reserves 
back  from  the  eastern  front. 

~  t,   .  On  the  western  front 

Germans  Batter  .,  ,   .      ,. 

,       .  the    two    outstanding 

French  Lines  factg     are     that     the 

French  and  British  have  for  the  most 
part  remained  on  the  defensive  for  the 
last  few  weeks,  and  that  the  Germans 
have  kept  up  a  persistent  but  appar- 
ently futile  hammering  at  the  French 
lines  just  north  of  the  Aisne  River. 
Neither  fact  is  easy  to  explain.  The 
French  and  British  have  a  probable 
superiority  in  both  men  and  munitions 
to  the  Germans,  they  made  important 
advances  earlier  in  the  summer  when 
Russia  was  almost  inactive  and  the 
Germans  were,  therefore,  able  to  con- 
centrate most  of  their  reserves  in  the 
west,  and  it  would  seem  tljat  the  mo- 
ment of  the  Russian  attack  would  be 
the  ideal  time  to  renew  their  offensive 
so  that  Germany  would  be  hard  prest 
on  both  fronts  at  once.  The  probable  ex- 


Pietoriai  I'resa 

THE  HALF-WAY  STATION   FROM   PARIS  TO  THE  TRENCHES 

This  is  one  of  the   very   first  photographs  to  reach  this  country  of  the   American  soldiers  in   their  camp  somewhere  behind  the   lines.   This   Contingent, 

looking    very    businesslike    in    new   shrapnel-proof   helmets,    is    being    reviewed  by  officers  of   the   French   army 
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planation  is  that  they  are  waiting  to 
accumulate  an  overwhelming  reserve  of 
ammunition  before  they  make  a  new 
drive  on  any  very  large  scale.  Such 
waiting  may  be  dangerous,  however,,  as 
the  summer,  the  best  time  for  moving 
large  armies,  is  swiftly  passing  and 
unless  a  military  decision  is  soon 
reached  the  Germans  may  be  able  to 
hold  their  present  line  till  next  spring. 
In  the  meantime  Germany  hopes  either 
to  eliminate  Russia  from  the  war  or 
strangle  British  commerce  by  the  sub- 
marine campaign. 

It  is  still  harder  to  see  why  the  Ger- 
mans have  continued  their  daily  at- 
tacks over  so  long  a  period  on  the 
French  trenches.  All  of  the  recent  Ger- 
man assaults  in  the  Champagne  dis- 
trict have  thus  far  been  without  result, 
so  far  as  the  gaining  of  any  position 
of  military  importance  is  concerned, 
and  the  cost  to  the  French  of  this 
incessant  battle,  doubtless  enormous, 
cannot  be  greater  than  the  losses 
of  the  Germans  themselves.  The  moral 
effect  upon  the  German  soldier  of  such 
repeated  disappointments  must  be  very 
unfavorable.  Perhaps  the  Germans  are 
trying,  as  they  tried  at  Verdun,  to  ex- 
haust the  man  power  and  the  reserve 
of  munitions  of  the  French,  but  the  ef- 
fort to  do  so  is  at  the  same  time  ex- 
hausting Germany.  More  probably  they 
aim  to  keep  the  offensive  in  order  to 
forestall  any  general  drive  on  the  part 
of  the  Allies.  How  long  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  them  to  keep  up  their  attacks 
in  the  west  and  at  the  same  time  shatter 
the  Russian  lines  in  the  east  remains  to 
be  seen.  The  French  continue  to  recap- 
ture, by  slow  degrees,  the  positions  they 
lost  before  Verdun  during  the  great 
attack  of  last  year. 

o  „  „  •  .  As  the  conscription  bill 
Secessionism  ,.  ,.v      _, 

.     _        ,  passes    thru    the    Cana- 

m  Canada  dian  Parliament  the  ele. 

ment  among  the  French  Canadians 
which  is  opposed  to  the  war  policy  of 
the  Government  is  talking  more  and 
more  openly  about  resistance  to  mili- 
tary service.  On  July  6,  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons  accepted  Premier 
Borden's  resolution,  passing  to  second 
reading  the  bill  for  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  by  the  decisive  vote  of 
118  to  55.  The  Conservative  party 
lined  up  solidly  behind  the  bill  and  a 
large  number  of  English  Canadian  Lib- 
erals deserted  their  leader  to  support 
it.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  leader  of 
the  opposition,  proposed  an  amendment 
asking  for  a  referendum  on  the  ques- 
tion, but  the  suggestion  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  49.  Several  days  later 
Premier  Borden  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion to  extend  the  term  of  the  present 
Parliament  for  another  year.  The 
House  of  Commons  approved  this  reso- 
lution by  a  vote  of  82  to  62,  but  there 
may  nevertheless  be  an  early  general 
election,  since  the  administration  is  in 
doubt  whether  it  would  be  safe  to 
avoid  an  election  with  so  narrow  a  ma- 
jority approving  its  postponement  and 
feeling  running  high  against  the  Gov- 
ernment among  the  French  Canadians. 
Two   Catholic  papers,  La  Croix  and 


L'Ideal  Catholique,  have  come  out  bold- 
ly for  revolution  if  it  is  the  only 
alternative  to  conscription.  A  writer 
in  the  latter  paper  suggests  that  Que- 
bec secede  from  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada, become  an  independent  French 
republic,  and  impose  tariff  duties  on 
all  commerce  coming  down  the  St. 
Lawrence.  That  any  attempt  to  secede 
during  wartime  would  encounter  the 
armed  opposition  of  the  rest  of  Canada 
and  of  the  British  Empire  and  that  the 
fate  of  De  Wet's  revolt  in  South  Africa 
and  the  Sinn  Fein  movement  in  Ireland 
show  what  the  result  of  the  conflict 
would  be  does  not  seem  to  have  oc- 
curred to  these  agitators.  One  of  them, 
Elie  Lalamiere,  claims  to  have  several 
hundred  men  drilling  under  an  ex-offi- 
cer in  the  United  States  army  "to  be 
prepared  if  they  come  to  take  us  from 
our  homes"  for  compulsory  military 
service. 

Crisis  in  ^e  Spanish  monarchy  still 
„  .  .  holds  its  place  in  spite  of 
atalonia  hostile  movements  of  every 
sort.  The  greatest  peril  which  has  ever 
confronted  the  government  since  the 
execution  of  the  anarchist  Ferrer  in 
1909  has,  apparently,  been  safely 
passed.  The  delegates  from  Catalonia, 
the  province  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Spain  centering  in  the  city  of  Barce- 
lona, demanded  a  promise  of  home  rule 
from  the  government.  When  the  cabi- 
net refused  to  grant  this,  they  an- 
nounced a  meeting  at  Barcelona  to 
consider  the  next  steps  to  secure  for 
Catalonia  the  desired  local  liberties. 

On  July  19  the  Catalan  delegates 
attempted  to  hold  their  convention  at 
the  Fine  Arts  club  of  Barcelona.  The 
governor  of  the  province  entered  the 
assembly  and  declared:  "If  this  is  a 
representative  meeting  it  is  seditious. 
If  it  is  a  meeting  simply  of  citizens 
during  the  suspension  of  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees  and  without  authori- 
zation, it  is  unlawful."  Having  impaled 
the  delegates  on  the  horns  of  this 
dilemma,  the  governor  bowed  them  out 
of  the  hall.  The  government  had  taken 
such  precautions  that  resistance  was 
useless  and  the  meeting  quietly  dis- 
persed. This  ended,  tho  probably  only 
for  the  time,  the  attempt  to  secure  for 
Catalonia  a  measure  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment. 

Aviation  Bill      ™e_    P"^  of    fthe 

_,               _           $640,000,000  aviation 

Becomes  Law     i-n    ■                 -  .,       , 

bill  is  one  of  the  best 

pieces  of  rapid  emergency  legislation 
achieved  by  Congress.  It  was  delayed 
for  discussion  for  a  longer  time  in  the 
Senate  than  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, which  passed  it  almost  without 
debate,  but  the  opponents  of  the  meas- 
ure were  unable  to  secure  a  single 
amendment.  The  only  point  of  contro- 
versy in  the  Senate  was  the  provision 
that  drafted  men  might  be  used  in  the 
aviation  service.  This  clause  was  used 
by  Senator  La  Follette,  a  bitter  op- 
ponent of  conscription  and  indeed  of  the 
whole  war  policy  of  the  Government, 
as  an  opportunity  for  reopening  the 
general  question  of  compulsory  military 
service.    He    predicted    that    the    draft 


would  be  the  main  issue  before  the  pub- 
lic at  the  next  general  election.  Senator 
Gronna  of  North  Dakota  seconded  the 
speech  of  Senator  La  Follette,  as  he  has 
usually  done  on  questions  of  foreign  or 
military  policy.  Senator  Vardaman  ex- 
prest  sympathy  with  the  Canadians 
who  were  opposing  conscription  in  their 
own  country.  But  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  did  not  attempt  to  filibuster  and, 
after  a  brief  debate,  the  anti-draft 
amendment  was  defeated  by  66  votes 
to  12.  Then  the  bill  went  to  the  Presi- 
dent, not  only  without  amendment  but 
without  the  comunication  to  Congress 
or  the  public  of  the  details  concerning 
the  expenditure  of  this  huge  appropri- 
ation which  is  designed  to  give  us  the 
lordship  of  the  air.  Rumor  estimates 
the  number  of  aeroplanes  which  will 
be  built  at  22,000,  but  Senator  Cham- 
berlain declared  that  this  estimate  was 
much  too  low. 

o  j.  it  j.  The  long  debated  food 
Senate  Votes  .     ,     ,  •„     ,  , 

.  control     bill    has     been 

*oodBill  appr0Ved  by  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  81  to  6.  The  obstinate 
minority  who  fought  to  the  last  ditch 
included  Senators  Reed  and  Hardwick, 
Democrats,  and  France,  Penrose,  Sher- 
man and  Sutherland,  Republicans.  The 
reason  that  the  vote  against  the  bill 
was  so  small,  in  spite  of  the  bitter  and 
indefatigable  fight  against  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  was  that  many  who 
were  at  first  opposed  were  won  to  the 
support  of  the  measure  by  the  adop- 
tion of  radical  amendments  which  com- 
pletely altered  its  provisions.  Instead 
of  a  single  food  administrator  there 
will  be  a  Board  of  Food  Administra- 
tion, consisting  of  three  members,  to 
be  chosen  by  the  President.  There  is 
little  doubt,  however,  that  Mr.  Hoover 
will  be  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Board.  Another  interesting  amendment 
creates  a  Congressional  joint  commit- 
tee on  war  expenditures,  consisting  of 
three  Democrats  and  two  Republicans 
from  each  branch  of  Congress.  The 
minimum  price  of  wheat,  guaranteed 
to  the  farmers  by  the  Government,  was 
raised  from  $1.75  to  two  dollars  a 
bushel.  Still  another  amendment  gives 
the  President  power  to  regulate  the 
production,  distribution,  apportion- 
ment and  storage  of  coal  and  coke,  to 
establish  wage  rates  in  the  coal  indus- 
try and  to  fix  prices  and  buy  and  sell 
coal  and  coke  on  behalf  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Many  minor  changes  were 
also  made  in  the  food  control  measure. 
The  Senate  hopes  to  persuade  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  accept  its 
amendments,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  prohibition  section  will  have  to  be 
remodeled  in  conference  as  the  fixing 
of  a  statutory  price  for  distilled  liquor 
commandeered  by  the  Government  is 
held  to  be  contrary  to  the  constitution. 
One  section  of  the  bill  as  accepted  by 
the  Senate  prevents  any  person  in  the 
employ  of  the  Government  from  exe- 
cuting any  contract  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  which  he  is  pecuniarily  inter- 
ested. This  is  intended  to  curtail  the 
powers  of  the  advisory  commission  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense 
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t>  tv~        Porto    Rico  has   exercized 

Forto  Kico     .,  .  .      , 

r        _  its  newly   acquired   power 

ry  o^  seif.g0vernment  to  es- 
tablish prohibition  thruout  the  island. 
At  the  election  on  July  16  a  hundred 
thousand  Porto  Ricans  voted  in  favor 
of  prohibition  and  about  sixty  thou- 
sand against  it.  San  Juan,  the  capital, 
and  fifty  other  municipalities  voted  on 
the  dry  side  of  the  question,  and  only 
twenty-one  small  towns  gave  majorities 
for  the  saloon.  At  the  same  election, 
Felix  Cordova  Deavila,  the  Unionist 
party  candidate,  was  chosen  resident 
commissioner  at  Washington  and  the 
party  also  carried  five  out  of  the  seven 
senatorial  districts,  the  other  two  go- 
ing to  Republican  candidates.  Santiago 
Iglesias,  the  Socialist  candidate  for 
senator-at-large,  polled  more  than 
twenty-three  thousand  votes.  This  did 
not  suffice  to  elect  him,  but  it  greatly 
encouraged  the  Socialists,  whose  party 
vote  three  years  ago  was  only  forty- 
three  hundred. 

_     .  .      ..  On    Friday,    July    20, 

Drafting  the  Secretary  of  War 
National  Army  Baker  conducted  the 
drawing  of  10,500  numbers  in  the  na- 
tional draft  lottery,  the  numbers  cor- 
responding to  similar  arbitrarily  as- 
signed numbers  in  the  individual  dis- 
tricts. Every  registered  man  was 
supposed  to  know  his  number,  so  that 
by  study  of  the  newspaper  lists  of 
the  numbers  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  drawn  he  could  deter- 
mine his  liability  to  early  conscrip- 
tion. The  numbers  first  drawn  will 
be  those  of  the  first  men  to  be  sum- 
moned for  military  service,  but, 
since  all  the  numbers  were  drawn,  the 
men  lower  down  in  the  list  will  be  lia- 
ble to  later  conscription  if  there  are 
not  enough  eligibles  among  the  men 
first  selected  to  fill  the  quota  assigned 
to  the  particular  locality  concerned. 
The  process  of  drafting  will  not  stop 
until  687,000  eligible  recruits  have  been 
secured.  Unless  volunteering  for  the 
regular  army  and  the  National  Guard 
shows  a  rapid  increase,  many  of  the 
drafted  men  will  be  assigned  to  duty  in 
these  organizations.  The  remaining  re- 
cruits will  form  a  great  national  army 
which  will  begin  training  some  time  in 
the  month  of  September  at  the  sixteen 
training  camps  now  being  completed  in 
the  different  sections  of  the  country. 
Owing  to  a  mechanical  error  in  the  sys- 
tem of  numbering  used  in  some  dis- 
tricts an  ingenious  system  of  drawing 
the  numbers  in  groups  of  thousands 
was  abandoned  at  the  last  minute  and 
the  whole  of  the  10,500  numbers  were 
drawn  one  at  a  time. 

Congress  has  been  stirred  to  bitter 
sectional  controversy  over  the  assign- 
ment of  quotas  to  the  different  locali- 
ties. The  law  provided  that  each  state 
had  to  furnish  recruits  in  proportion 
to  population.  But  the  registration  re- 
ports in  June  varied  so  widely  from  the 
previous  census  estimates  that  the  ad- 
ministration decided  to  take  the  regis- 
tration figures  as  the  basis  for  deter- 
mining population.  This  gave  certain 
northern  factory  towns,  where  many 
men  of  draft  age  have  come  to  work,  an 


impossibly  large  "population."  But  this 
was  not  the  chief  complaint,  since  it 
was  evidently  not  unjust  to  conscript 
in  proportion  to  that  part  of  the  popu- 
lation liable  to  compulsory  military 
service  even  if  this  result  was  reached 
by  an  evasion  of  the  letter  of  the  law. 
A  greater  hardship  was  worked  by  es- 
timating population  according  to  the 
number  registered  rather  than  the  num- 
ber eligible.  Thus  districts  with  a  very 
large  alien  registration,  at  present  ex- 
empt from  service,  would  have  to  fur- 
nish their  full  quota  from  the  number 
of  the  registered  citizens.  This,  again, 
puts  an  extra  burden  upon  the  citizen 
population  of  the  northern  cities  where 
the  foreign  element  is  largest.  This 
double  grievance  was  denounced  by  some 
northern  papers  and  politicians  as  de- 
liberate favoritism  to  the  South. 


News 


Of   all   American   prod- 
ucts that  which  we  are 
Conservation     least    anxious    to    have 

reach  Germany  is  information.  Since 
Congress  has  so  far  refused  to  estab- 
lish a  censorship  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  the  administration  has  de- 
cided to  compromise  on  a  rigid  super- 
vision of  cables  and  wireless  telegraphy. 
The  American  press  will  still,  of  course, 
be  cautioned  as  hitherto  not  to  print 
specific  military  information  such  as 
the  movements  of  troops  and  the  sail- 
ing of  ships,  but  no  general  censorship 
is  contemplated.  Mail  will  also  pass 
freely,  since  in  any  case  it  could  hardly 
reach  Germany  without  passing  thru 
the  British  or  the  French  censorship. 
But  newspaper  reports  cabled  abroad 
will  be  censored  in  the  United  States. 
The  secret  service  will  investigate  the 


Prcus  Illustrating 

"AMERICA  FIRST  IN  AERONAUTICS1' 
The  Aerial  League  of  America,  just  organized 
to  rouse  a  country-wide  demand  for  the  slogan 
quoted  above,  has  chosen  as  president  Rear  Ad- 
miral Robert  E.  Peary,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
National  Aerial  Coast  Patrol  Commission,  and 
who  believes  that  "command  of  the  sea  and 
command  of  the  land  are  worthless — are  in   fact 

impossible — without    command    of    the    air" 


case  of  persons  sending  cable  messages 
where  there  exist  any  circumstances 
of  suspicion.  Particular  attention  will 
be  given  to  attempts  to  "smuggle"  in- 
formation to  our  enemies  by  way  of 
Mexico  or  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. 

As  a  further  precaution,  President 
Wilson  has  issued  a  proclamation  pro- 
hibiting any  German  insurance  com- 
pany to  do  marine  or  war  risk  insur- 
ance business  on  American  shipping. 
It  has  been  found  from  experience  that 
insurance  companies  knew  so  many 
vital  facts  about  our  merchant  marine 
thru  doing  war  risk  business  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  permit  enemy  aliens 
to  engage  in  this  service. 

New  Chancellor        0"  Ju]y  A9  £ha"- 
...  _  .  ,  cellor      Michaelis 

Addresses  Reichstag  addrest  the  Reich- 

stag  on  the  progress  of  the  war  and  the 
state  of  the  nation.  He  discussed  the 
origin  of  the  Great  War  and  declared 
that  if  Russia  had  not  threatened  Ger- 
many by  mobilizing  the  army  Germany 
would  never  have  made  war.  He  de- 
fended the  use  of  the  submarine  as  a 
weapon  of  war  against  Allied  merchant 
shipping  on  the  ground  that  the  British 
had  established  an  illegal  blockade.  He 
insisted  that  "the  submarine  war  is  ac- 
complishing all  and  more  than  all  it  is 
expected  to,"  but  he  refused  to  set  a 
date  for  the  end  of  the  war  by  this 
method.  He  paid  high  compliment  to 
his  predecessor,  Chancellor  von  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg,  and  gave  an  optimistic 
survey  of  the  military  situation  on  all 
fronts. 

The  Chancellor  intimated  that  Ger- 
many, while  unwilling  to  make  a  new 
proffer  of  peace,  was  open  to  any  over- 
tures on  the  part  of  the  Allies  that  did 
not  menace  the  future  security  of  the 
Empire.  His  phrases  were  studiously 
vague  and  have  been  interpreted  in 
many  different  ways.  The  Reichstag, 
however,  has  voted  endorsement  of 
the  resolution  repudiating  all  idea 
of  "forced  acquisitions  of  territory 
and  political,  economic,  and  financial 
violations."  The  majority  was  signifi- 
cantly large,  214  to  116.  Apparently 
the  Chancellor  and  the  Reichstag  are 
working  at  cross  purposes  and  the  po- 
litical crisis  is  not  yet  over.  The  inter- 
nal difficulties  of  Austria-Hungary  are 
greater  than  those  of  Germany.  Several 
political  leaders  among  the  Czechs  have 
declared  for  a  separate  peace  and  it  is 
very  possible  that  the  Austrians  may 
make  some  concessions  to  this  nation- 
ality to  reduce  the  rapidly  growing 
disaffection  in  Bohemia. 

•o        •      tttsl-       The      case      of      the 

Enemies  Within  ,    ,    ,     „,     ,,,. 

stranded    I.    W.    W. 

the  Camp  agitators       deported 

from  Bisbee,  Arizona,  has  aroused  con- 
siderable indignation.  Their  lawless 
conduct  in  terrorizing  all  who  attempt- 
ed to  run  the  copper  mines  was  met  by 
equally  lawless  action  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities.  Without  legal  formality 
they  were  forced  to  leave  Bisbee.  where 
many  of  them  had  their  homes,  and  no 
provision  was  made  for  their  care  on 
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Photograph  by  Ernest  Douglas 


A  CARLOAD  OF  TROUBLE 


When  the  I.  W.  W.  got  too  "rambunctious"  in  Arizona  the  citizens  took  matters  into  their  own 
hands,  arrested  some  twelve  hundred  trouble-makers  in  the  mining  camps  of  the  state  and  shipped 
them,  packed  in  freight  cars,  over  the  boundary  into  New  Mexico.  This  photograph  was  taken  in 
Jerome,  Arizona,  where  two  hundred  and  fifty  business  men  and  miners  cleared  the  town  of 
seventy-two  rioters,  or  "wobblies"  as  they  call  them,  in  the  course  of  one  morning 


the  cars  which  took  them  across  the 
state  border.  Other  towns  were  deter- 
mined not  to  let  them  enter  and  as  a 
result  they  were  for  many  hours  strand- 
ed with  no  home  but  a  train.  Finally, 
they  were  taken  under  the  wing  of  the 
American  army  and  cared  for  at  a 
military  encampment  near  Columbus, 
New  Mexico.  President  Wilson  exprest 
his  deep  concern  at  the  arbitrary  action 
of  the  Bisbee  authorities.  Sinister  ru- 
mors of  I.  W.  W.  plots  are  reported 
from  many  western  states  and  some  of 
their  leaders,  angry  over  the  Bisbee  in- 
cident, have  assumed  a  threatening 
tone  toward  public  officials. 

Already  the  precedent  of  "deporta- 
tions" has  been  followed  up.  At  Flat 
River,  Missouri,  a  mob  of  native  Amer- 
ican laborers  forced  some  seven  hun- 
dred aliens  to  leave  the  lead  mining 
districts.  Their  grievance  was  that  em- 
ployers were  daily  discharging  Ameri- 
cans and  putting  aliens  in  their  place 
at  lower  wage  rates.  The  situation  is 
parallel  to  the  race  riots  of  East  St. 
Louis,  except  that  the  immigrant  labor 
in  this  case  was  European  instead  of 
Afro-American  and  that  no  one  was 
killed  when  the  miners  forced  their 
new  competitors  to  leave  the  district. 

A  most  horrible  rumor  comes  from 
Kansas  where  German  agents  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  distributing  court 
plaster  impregnated  with  tetanus 
germs  among  the  farmers.  Federal 
chemists  and  bacteriologists  are  now 
investigating  the  truth  of  this  accusa- 
tion. It  will  be  recalled  that  several 
months  ago  bandages  were  sent  to  the 
Red  Cross  spread  with  ground  glass. 
Here,  too,  German  agency  was  suspect- 
ed, but  the  source  of  the  bandages  could 
not  be  traced. 

rv,-      c;^^a„  The   republican   ar- 
Cnina  bimmers  ,  .   ,  ., 

_,,  XT  ,  my    has    taken    the 

Down  to  Normal  headquarters    ocou. 

pied  by  General  Chang-Hsun  and  the 
imperialists  in  Pekin.  With  the  fall  of 
the  capital,  the  attempt  to  restore  the 
Manchu  dynasty  in  China  has,  for  the 
present  at  least,  wholly  failed.  During 
the  assault  on  Pekin  a  few  foreign 
residents  were  injured  by  stray  bullets. 


Aeroplanes  were  of  use  to  the  Chinese 
in  the  capture  of  the  city.  Now  that 
the  monarchist  movement  is  safely  out 
of  the  way,  observers  of  Chinese  affairs 
are  busy  accounting  for  its  rise  and 
progress.  According  to  the  Japanese, 
German  agents  financed  General 
Chang-Hsun  and  his  fellow  conspira- 
tors. 

But  the  reestablished  republic  is  not 
without  difficulties  of  its  own.  Presi- 
dent Li  Yuan-Hung  has  refused  to  re- 
sume his  office,  partly  because  his  ad- 
ministration was  unpopular  with  many 
even  among  the  republicans  and  he 
could  not  be  certain  of  parliamentary 
support,  and  partly  because  he  found 
the  post  of  President  too  dangerous  a 
one.  Shortly  before  his  resignation 
one  of  his  private  guards  ran  amuck 
and  killed  and  wounded  several  men, 
and  this  incident  is  said  to  have 
wrought  greatly  on  the  fears  of  the 
President.  Vice-President  Feng  Kuo- 
Chang  will  probably  take  his  place. 
The  real  ruler  of  China  for  the  mo- 
men  is  Premier  Tuan  Chi-Jui,  whose 
energetic  efforts  brought  about  the 
speedy  restoration  of  the  republican 
Government  and  who  is  believed  to  fa- 
vor the  entrance  of  China  into  the 
Great  War  on  the  side  of  the  Entente 
Allies.  There  is  still  much  political 
jealousy  between  the  representatives 
of  the  northern  and  the  southern  prov- 
inces, which  will  make  it  difficult  for 
Premier  Tuan  Chi-Jui  to  form  a  satis- 
factory ministry  even  if  it  does  not 
lead  to  fresh  insurrections  in  outlying 
parts  of  the  republic. 

The  New  ^e    ^uss^an    Govern- 

~  .  „  .  .  ment  is  steering  a 
Russian  Crisis     troubled  course  between 

the  anarchists  who  are  working  for  an 
immediate  cessation  of  the  war  and  the 
furtherance  of  the  revolution  until  Rus- 
sia is  purged  of  all  "bourgeois"  ele- 
ments and  the  Constitutional  Demo- 
crats who  approve  the  revolution  but 
think  that  it  has  gone  far  enough  and 
that  the  great  task  of  the  present  time 
is  simply  to  win  the  war.  By  adopting 
a  policy  of  complete  home  rule  for  the 
Ukraine  or  South  Russia  the  Govern- 


ment offended  the  Constitutional  Demo- 
crats and  five  cabinet  ministers  of  that 
party  resigned.  This  leaves  the  Gov- 
ernment almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Socialists.  The  greater  menace 
comes,  however,  from  the  extreme  left. 
The  Petrograd  anarchists  made  a  sud- 
den demonstration  against  War  Min- 
ister Kerensky  and  compelled  the  Gov- 
ernment, radical  Socialist  tho  it  is,  to 
proclaim  martial  law  and  police  the 
streets  with  Cossacks.  German  agents 
are  still  in  the  background  inciting  in- 
surrection, tho  it  is  probable  that  the 
anarchists  are  unconscious  rather  than 
conscious  tools  of  the  Kaiser. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  menace  con- 
fronting the  statesmen  of  Russia  is  the 
tendency  of  racial  units  to  take  this 
favorable  opportunity  to  secure  inde- 
pendence or  a  measure  of  home  rule 
not  far  short  of  it.  The  Ukrainians 
have  a  promise  of  autonomy  and  the 
Finnish  Diet  has  passed  a  measure 
which  will  reduce  Russian  authority  in 
the  province  to  a  mere  name.  It  is  im- 
possible to  blame  either  nationality  for 
taking  advantage  of  the  confused  af- 
fairs of  Russia  to  place  their  liberties 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  possible  reac- 
tionary movement  in  the  future,  but  at 
the  present  time  such  action  is  a  serious 
embarrassment  to  the  revolutionary 
Government.  The  Finnish  independence 
movement  is  in  the  hands  of  the  So- 
cialists and  is  opposed  by  the  more  con- 
servative parties  who  hope  that  their 
national  rights  may  be  secured  without 
departing  from  constitutional  methods 
or  antagonizing  the  Russians. 

German  Merchant  Seventeen  German 
0,  .       ,  ,  ,     steamers  attempted 

Ships  Intercepted     to    gail    frQm    £ot_ 

terdam  to  Germany  thru  the  British 
blockade.  Of  the  first  group  of  three 
one  was  wrecked  off  the  Dutch  coast. 
Of  the  second  group  of  fourteen  not 
one  succeeded  in  reaching  a  German 
port.  A  fleet  of  British  destroyers  in- 
tercepted their  voyage  and  shelled  them 
as  they  ran  the  blockade.  Four  steam- 
ers surrendered  to  the  British,  four 
others  were  sunk,  three  were  stranded 
and  the  three  others  succeeded  in  re- 
turning to  Rotterdam.  This  action 
proves  that  the  British  blockade  of  the 
German  coast  is  effective  and  not  mere- 
ly existent  on  paper.  The  Dutch  com- 
plain that  the  British  destroyers  in  at- 
tempting to  head  off  the  German  ships 
passed  within  the  three  mile  limit  from 
the  Dutch  coast.  The  British  say  that 
their  ships  were  four  miles  from  shore. 
There  is  increased  apprehension  that 
the  German  submarine  blockade  of  the 
Allies  may,  after  all,  be  succeeding.  A 
newspaper  report  comes  from  London 
with  the  consent  of  the  British  censer 
that  the  world  is  losing  1,600,000  tons 
of  shipping  every  month,  or  nearly 
three  times  as  much  as  is  now  built  in 
the  same  length  of  time.  These  figures, 
however,  are  impossible  to  reconcile 
with  the  official  reports  of  losses  issued 
by  the  British  Government.  These  do 
not  give  the  details  of  tonnage  lost,  but 
if  we  count  the  ships  of  more  than  1600 
tons  announced  as  destroyed  as  having 
an  average  of  4500  tons,  which  is  more 
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than  the  average  tonnage  of  the  larger 
ships  of  the  British  merchant  marine 
before  the  Great  War,  the  loss  each 
month  will  not  exceed  365,000  tons. 
Since  the  majority  of  ships  now  pass- 
ing thru  the  German  submarine  war 
zone  fly  the  British  flag  the  total  loss 
to  the  world's  shipping  cannot  be  more 
than  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  tons 
unless  the  British  official  reports  omit 
a  large  part  of  the  actual  losses.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  London  rumor  is 
wholly  baseless  it  is  hard  to  see  why 
the  censor  permitted  its  publication  and 
why  there  has  been  so  much  popular 
dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Admiralty,  leading  to  the  recent  shake- 
up  in  the  cabinet. 

The  week's  official  report  of  losses 
is  distinctly  encouraging.  During  the 
week  ending  July  15  eighteen  ships 
were  sunk,  fourteen  of  them  being  of 
over  1G00  tons.  This  is  much  below. the 
average  for  the  recent  months  of  un- 
restricted submarine  warfare  and  fol- 
lows a  fortnight  of  similar  reassuring 
reports. 

T      ,  At  the  beginning  of  the 

o  ,  ,»  i  week>  on  the  16th>  there 
Stock  Market    was      a      reduction      of 

prices,  those  of  railroad  shares  except- 
ed, in  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
market.  One  cause  of  the  decline  was 
an  advance  of  the  interest  rate  on  call 
loans  to  10  per  cent.  This  was  due  to  a 
report  showing  that  the  surplus  of  the 
banks,  on  account  of  withdrawal  of 
funds  by  the  Government  to  take  up 
temporary  certificates,  had  fallen  to 
the  lowest  point  reached  under  the 
Federal  Reserve  system.  Traders  were 
in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  and  effect 
of  changes  in  the  German  Govern- 
ment. Some  thought  there  might  be  a 
division  which  would  shorten  the  war. 
On  this  account  the  prices  of  steel  and 
munition  company  stocks  were  deprest, 
Steel  Corporation  losing  nearly  3  points 
on  sales  of  259,000  shares,  or  almost 
one-third  of  the  day's  total.  Railroad 
stocks  were  firmly  held.  The  current 
argument  in  their  favor  was  that  price- 
fixing  by  the  Government  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  their  materials  and  equip- 
ment, while  it  would  cut  down  the 
profits  of  metal  companies.  Motor 
shares  were  notably  weak.  Recovery  fol- 
lowed on  the  17th,  when  the  call  loan 
rate  fell  to  6  per  cent.  The  10  per  cent 
rate  had  been  required  only  on  indus- 
trial collateral;  6%  or  7  had  been  the 
summit  for  standard  railroad  securi- 
ties. Traders  reached  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  no  movement  for  peace 
in  Germany  and  saw  plenty  of  work  in 
munition  and  steel  factories  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Net  gains  for  industrials 
were  from  1  to  3  points. 

Prices  moved  downward  again  on  the 
18th,  and  considerable  losses  in  the  rail- 
road list  caused  some  surprize.  An  ex- 
ceptional decline  of  5Vz  points  for  St. 
Paul  shares  was  not  explained.  There 
was  renewed  weakness  in  motor  com- 
pany stocks.  Sales  of  Maxwell  were 
made  at  31%  ;  in  January  last  the  price 
was  61%.  Steel  Corporation's  loss  was 
1%.  And  on  the  19th  the  decline  con- 
tinued. There  was  no  agreement  as  to 


the  causes  of  depression,  but  the  wran- 
gle in  the  Senate  over  the  Food  bill, 
the  quarrel  which  was  delaying  con- 
struction of  ships,  and  alarming  dis- 
patches from  London  about  the  loss  of 
ocean  tonnage,  had  some  effect.  Rail- 
roads, coppers,  industrials  and  motors 


all  went  down,  as  a  rule,  but  St.  Paul 
recovered  nearly  half  of  its  five-point 
loss.  On  the  20th  the  market  was  a 
narrower  one.  Traders  were  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  selective  draft  numbers. 
The  rate  for  call  loans  ranged  between 
2%    and   5   per  cent.  For  a  large  ma- 


Undenoood  <£  Underwood 

IT'S  NOT  ALL  WORK  IN  THE  TRENCHES 

The   Tommies,  who  like  music  with  their  meals,   are  enjoying  impromptu   "pops"   furnished   by   a 

Highlander,  whose  ability  to  play  the  piano  doesn't  depend  on  keys 


Kndvl  <£  Herbert 

BUT  IT'S  NOT  ALL  PLAY 

One  of  the  grimmest  and  most  dangerous  jobs  in  trench  warfare  is  that  of  the  "trench-cleaners," 

who  are  sent  ahead  when  a  German  line  is  taken  to  search  out  any  soldiers  hiding  in  the  captured 

dugouts  and  either  take  them  prisoners  or  shoot  them  if  they  try  to  resist 
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jority  of  the  securities  there  were  net 
gains.  Industrials  were  advanced  by  the 
speech  of  Michaelis  in  Berlin.  Railroad 
shares  were  almost  stationary.  For 
Steel  Corporation  an  addition  of  2a/8 
was  shown.  More  than  one-fourth  of  the 
Exchange's  transactions  in  the  five  days 
had  been  in  the  shares  of  this  company. 
But  motor  stocks  continued  to  fall. 
While  the  familiar  assertion  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  motor  companies  that 
new  taxes  must  reduce  their  profits 
and  cut  down  their  sales  is  frequently 
heard,  especial  emphasis  is  given  now 
to  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  all 
their  raw  materials  and  the  delayed  de- 
livery of  metals  which  they  must  have. 
They  are  required  to  pay  two  or  three 
times  the  old  prices  for  steel,  copper, 
aluminum,  leather,   cotton  and  rubber. 

„            r,I7.    ,  The    present    pas- 
House  of  Windsor  .  .  0   ...  , 
_   .          .     t,            ,  sion      in       British 
Reigns  in  England  court     drdes     for 

obliterating  all  traces  of  German  tradi- 
tion has  involved  even  the  name  of  the 
reigning  royal  house.  With  the  unani- 
mous indorsement  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, King  George  V  issued  a  proclama- 
tion announcing  "that  as  from  the  date 
of  our  royal  proclamation  our  house 
and  family  shall  be  styled  and  known 
as  the  House  and  Family  of  Windsor 
and  that  all  descendants  in  the  male 
line  of  our  grandmother,  Queen  Vic- 
toria, who  are  subjects  of  these  realms, 
other  than  the  female  descendants  who 
may  marry  or  may  have  married,  shall 
bear  the  said  name  of  Windsor!"  By 
the  same  proclamation  the  British  mon- 
arch renounces  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  his  family  "the  use  of  degrees, 
styles,  dignities,  titles  and  honors  of 
the  Dukes  and  Duchesses  of  Saxony 
and  the  Princes  and  Princesses  of  Saxe- 


Coburg  and  Gotha  and  all  other  Ger- 
man degrees,  styles,  dignities,  titles 
and  honors." 

During  the  past  few  months  there 
has  been  a  very  weak  but  persistent 
republican  movement  in  England,  based 
less  on  dislike  of  monarchy  as  such 
than  upon  fear  that  the  royal  dynasty, 
of  German  origin  and  bound  by  innu- 
merable ties  of  marriage  with  various 
Germanic  royal  families,  might  at  some 
time  in  the  future  show  German  lean- 
ings. Several  newspapers  demanded 
that  as  a  concession  to  English  war 
feeling  members  of  the  British  royal 
family  divest  themselves  of  all  German 
titles  and  honors  and  cease  the  practise 
of  marrying  into  German  royal  circles. 
The  House  of  Windsor  will  be  the  first 
purely  English  royal  house  since  the 
Norman  conquest,  as  the  Plantagenets 
were  Norman-French,  the  Tudors 
Welsh,  the  Stuarts  Scotch,  William  III 
a  Dutchman,  and  the  Hanoverian  and 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  lines   German. 


British  Cabinet 
Shuffled 


The  British  cabinet 
has  again  been  re- 
organized with  the 
object  of  taking  the  round  pegs  from 
the  square  holes  and  putting  them  in 
more  suitable  positions.  The  most  im- 
portant change  is  the  ousting  of  Sir 
Edward  Carson,  the  Ulster  leader, 
from  his  office  as  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. Sir  Eric  Geddes,  a  man  un- 
known in  politics  but  with  a  remark- 
able record  as  a  railroad  executive, 
takes  his  place.  The  change  may  be 
caused  by  a  desire  to  hurry  up  the  war 
against  the  German  submarines.  Sir 
Edward  Carson,  however,  obtains  a 
new  post  of  equal  importance  and 
power  if  of  less  exclusive   responsibil- 


ity. He  becomes  the  fifth  member  of 
the  British  "war  cabinet,"  which 
makes  the  final  decisions  on  details  of 
war  policy.  The  other  members  of  the 
war  cabinet  are  Prime  Minister  Lloyd 
George,  Earl  Curzon,  Lord  Milner  and 
Mr.  Henderson,  a  Labor  member  of 
Parliament  now  on  a  mission  to  Rus- 
sia. Except  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Hen- 
derson all  of  these  men  are  Conserva- 
tives in  politics.  Sir  Edward  Carson 
takes  the  place  left  vacant  by  Andrew 
Bonar  Law,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  found  that  to  hold  three 
important  posts  at  the  same  time  was 
beyond  his  strength. 

The  most  criticized  appointment  is 
that"  of  Winston  Spencer  Churchill  as 
Minister  of  Munitions.  Mr.  Churchill 
is  easily  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men 
in  British  public  life  and  was  second  to 
none  in  popularity  among  the  ministry 
at  the  opening  of  the  war.  But,  as 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  he  was 
held  responsible  for  the  disastrous  ex- 
pedition to  the  Gallipoli  peninsula  in 
the  first  year's  campaign  against  Tur- 
key, and  for  sundry  other  strategic 
blunders,  and  he  left  office  under  a 
cloud  of  reproach.  One  of  the  British 
papers  greets  his  return  to  power  by 
saying  that  while  the  unsinkable  ship 
is  not  yet  discovered  at  least  the  Eng- 
lish have  invented  an  unsinkable  cab- 
inet minister.  He  takes  the  place  of 
Dr.  Addison,  who  becomes  minister 
"without  portfolio."  Edwin  Samuel 
Montagu,  a  former  member  of  the  cab- 
inet, succeeds  J.  Austen  Chamberlain 
as  Secretary  for  India.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain resigned  because  the  investigation 
of  the  Mesopotamia  failure  revealed  in- 
competence in  the  India  office. 


c,  International  Film 

HOW   COAST    DEFENSE    OFFICERS    PLAY   THE    GAME 

The  "harbor"  is  spread  out  on  the  table  and  a  naval  expert  maneuvers  the   "enamy   fleet"   to   a  strategic   position.   Then   the   curtain   is  drawn   aside 

and  it's  up  to  you — if  you're  an  officer  of  coast  artillery — to  point  out  at  a  minute's  notice  just  how  you  would  save  the  day  I 


ERIC  GEDDES,  ENGINEER 

LLOYD  GEORGE  MADE  HIM,  AT  FORTY-ONE,  FIRST  LORD  OF  THE  ADMIRALTY 

BY  PRESTON  SLOSSON 


WHEN  the  little  Welsh 
lawyer  who  directs  the 
destinies  of  the  British 
Empire  overhauled  his 
cabinet  and  put  some  of  its  most 
distinguished  and  aristocratic 
members  where  they  could  do 
less  harm  to  the  nation's  war 
machine,  he  found  that  he  had 
left  a  vacancy  where  there 
should  be  a  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  According  to  all 
precedent  he  should  have  stopped 
up  the  gap  with  some  lawyer- 
politician  with  a  long  string  of 
votes  at  his  command,  such  a 
man,  for  instance,  as  Sir  Ed- 
ward Carson,  who  had  just  been 
ousted  from  the  position  in  ques- 
tion. But  Premier  Lloyd  George 
has  the  habit  of  doing  the  un- 
expected and  he  determined  to 
place  at  the  head  of  the  biggest 
navy  in  the  world  some  one  ca- 
pable of  understanding  the  prob- 
lems of  the  biggest  war  in  his- 
tory. He  scanned  with  closest 
care  the  list  of  "available"  men 
for  the  office,  then  threw  it 
aside  and  appointed  a  young  en- 
gineer who  had  won  his  spurs 
(granting  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment that  an  engineer  has 
spurs)  on  an  American  railroad. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  lost  a  capable  ap- 
prentice engineer  who  had  just 
come  of  voting  age.  Eric  Geddes  had 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  corpora- 
tion for  only  three  years,  subse- 
quently to  one  year  in  the  Homestead 
Steel  Works  of  Pittsburgh,  but  he 
had  done  so  well  that  he  found  work 
waiting  for  him  when  he  returned  to 
his  native  land  of  India.  Here  he  was 
set  to  building  railroads  thru  the  heart 
of  the  jungle  and  at  last  was  reward- 
ed, in  the  way  such  men  like  to  be  re- 
warded, by  being  placed  in  charge  of 
the  roads  he  had  built.  After  six  years' 
experience  in  India  England  discovered 
that  he  was  needed  in  the  mother  coun- 
try and  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
North  Eastern  Railroad  Company,  one 
of  the  most  important  British  lines. 
Railroad  men  knew  him  well  and  ad- 
mired him  greatly,  but  he  was  still  as 
far  from  Who's  Who  as  when  he  left 
an  English  school  to  make  his  fortune 
in  America. 

The  Great  War  brought  him  his 
chance  as  it  did  to  many  another  Eng- 
lishman. Lord  Kitchener  called  upon 
the  railroads  of  the  nation  to  carry 
soldiers  and  supplies  unceasingly  from 
all  parts  of  Britain  to  the  great  ports 
of  embarkation.  The  North  Eastern 
Railroad  did  its  part  so  quietly  and 
effectively  that  the  general  public  did 
not  realize  the  burden  of  transporta- 
tion which  war  conditions  had  placed 
upon  the  railroads.  But  Lord  Kitchener 
understood.  He  knew  from  his  African 
campaigns  that  God  is  on  the  side  not 
of  the  biggest  but  of  the  swiftest  bat- 


talions, that  a  soldier  who  is  not  where 
he  is  needed  is  for  practical  purposes 
not  in  existence,  and  that  saving  an 
hour  in  the  transportation  of  muni- 
tions and  supplies  may  mean  saving 
days  of  fruitless  battle  in  the  trenches. 
He  retained  Eric  Geddes  in  the  service 
of  the  War  Department  to  supervise 
the  transportation  of  munitions  from 
the  factory  to  the  front.  After  the  big 
drive  on  the  Somme,  Geddes  was  sent 
to  France  to  reorganize  the  railroad 
system  of  the  country,  which  had  be- 
come frightfully  congested  in  the  at- 
tempt to  supply  all  sections  of  the 
long  entrenched  line  which  ran  from 
Switzerland  to  the  sea  with  the  neces- 
sities of  war.  He  remained  in  France 
for  a  while  with  the  dignified  title  of 
Director  General  of   Transportation. 

After  this  his  rise  was  rapid.  The 
British  ministry  discovered  that  some- 
body was  needed  to  take  care  of  a  num- 
ber of  vexatious  details  in  the  admin- 
istration of  naval  affairs  that  few  per- 
sons seemed  ambitious  to  tackle.  They 
created  a  new  office,  Controller  of 
Shipping,  and  shoved  Eric  Geddes  into 
it  with  the  rank  of  Vice-Admiral,  ap- 
parently on  the  theory  that  anybody 
who  could  run  a  railroad  could  learn 
how  to  run  a  fleet.  At  all  events,  Mr. 
Geddes  could.  Altho  he  had  never  be- 
fore had  anything  to  do  with  shipping 
he  worked  up  his  department  to  such  a 
point  of  efficiency  that  everybody  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  fully  compe- 
tent to  head  the  navy,  tho  few  thought 


that  any  British  prime  minister 
would  have  the  courage  to  step 
outside  precedent  and  appoint 
him  to  the  position.  But  the 
British  Government  had,  in  the 
meantime,  greased  the  way  for 
his  promotion  by  making  him  a 
knight.  What  might  have  been 
beyond  the  reach  of  plain  Eric 
Geddes  was  possible  for  Sir  Eric 
Campbell  Geddes,  and  even  the 
most  conservative  papers  in 
England  applaud  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  new  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty. 

This  is  the  story.  What  is  the 
moral?  The  obvious  lesson  is 
that  during  the  stress  of  war 
the  best  man  comes  to  the  top 
even  if,  like  Lloyd  George  him- 
self, he  started  his  career  a  long 
distance  below.  But  there  is 
more  to  it  than  that.  It  is  not 
impossible  in  modern  England 
for  a  coal  miner  to  rise  to  the 
position  of  cabinet  minister  if 
he  follows  the  usual  political 
path  and  shows  conspicuous  abil- 
ity in  Parliament  and  in  minor 
administrative  offices.  The  re- 
markable thing  about  the  ap- 
pointment of  Sir  Eric  Geddes  is 
that  a  man  was  chosen  for  high 
political  office  whose  whole  ca- 
reer has  been  as  far  outside  the 
circle  of  party  politics  as  it  well 
could  be.  As  a  boy,  Sir  Eric 
had  intended  to  enter  the  army,  but 
when  he  abandoned  that  dream  to  be- 
come an  engineer  no  one,  least  of  all 
himself,  suspected  that  to  him  would 
one  day  be  intrusted  perhaps  the  most 
important  task  of  a  great  war,  for  it 
is  largely  to  the  British  Admiralty  that 
the  world  looks  for  an  antidote  to  the 
submarine  menace.  His  appointment 
means  to  England  what  the  appoint- 
ment of  General  Goethals  as  our  ship- 
builder means  to  America,  that  the  en- 
gineer has  come  into  his  own.  No  one 
is  so  constantly  occupied  with  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  the  utmost  value  for  the 
least  expenditure  of  wealth,  time  and 
effort  as  the  engineer.  The  individual 
engineer  may  or  may  not  be  efficient, 
but  efficiency  is  the  ideal  of  his  pro- 
fession and  the  public  recognition  of 
any  member  of  the  profession  is  a  pub- 
lic acknowledgment  of  the  ideal. 

The  point  at  which  the  engineer  is 
usually  least  efficient  is  in  self-adver- 
tisement. He  can  often  command  a  good 
salary,  because  the  world  cannot  do 
without  him,  but  only  in  one  case  in 
many  thousand  is  he  given  the  honor 
which  his  faithful,  thoughtful  service 
of  the  commonweal  has  eaimed.  Eric 
Geddes  was  the  exception,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  record  his  case  and  to  give 
the  credit  to  our  British  allies  who  knew 
a  .u'ood  man  when  they  saw  him.  As  W. 
S.  Gilbert  might  have  put  it : 
He  ran  those  engines  so  carefuUv 
That  now  he  is  the  ruler  of  the  King's 
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EXICO  has  had  a  presidential 
and  congressional  election,  the 
first  free  expression  by  the  peo- 
'ple  since  1911  when  Madero  was 
elected.  That  single  sentence  connotes 
a  great  deal.  It  spells  an  achieve- 
ment after  six  long  years  of  internecine 
strife  of  whose  peaceful  issue  govern- 
ments the  world  over,  including  our 
own,  had  all  but  despaired.  It  vindi- 
cates the  uncompromising  and  resolute 
purpose  of  the  Constitutionalist  Party 
to  restore  constitutional  order  so  sum- 
marily interrupted  by  Victoriano  Huer- 
ta  in  the  enforced  resignation  of  Ma- 
dero and  the  dissolution  of  the  legally 
elected  Congress.  Venustiano  Carranza, 
successor  to  Madero  as  the  exponent  of 
liberalism  and  himself  the  first  to  raise 
the  banner  of  constitutionalism  in  bat- 
tle, is  today  President-elect  of  Mexico, 
a  remarkable  climax  to  the  struggle  of 
his  party  for  military  and  now  polit- 
ical supremacy  of  Mexico. 

What  is  the  true  condition  of  affairs 
in  Mexico?  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion can  be  as  varied  as  there  are  ob- 
serving eyes  and  differing  viewpoints. 
Facts  per  se  are  insufficient  on  which 
to  base  a  judgment.  Facts  unrelated  to 
a  deplorable  past  or  future  opportu- 
nity are  meaningless.  Only  by  a  com- 
parison of  Mexico's  condition  today 
with  that  of  a  year  ago,  of  two  years 
ago,  of  three  years  ago  and  so  on,  can 
the  progress  of  our  neighboring  people 
toward  a  settlement  of  their  vext  prob- 
lem be  correctly  assessed.  Facts  mean 
little  to  the  mind  that  is  predisposed  to 
view  all  in  property  values.  There  have 
been  tremendous  losses.  Revolution  is  a 
costly  affair.  But  inspected  as  an  evolu- 
tion, as  a  series  of  natural  steps  in  the 
gripping  struggle  of  a  people  for  self- 


mastery,  Mexico  is  a  state  reborn.  Her 
trodden  fields  and  torn  railroads  are 
not  symbols  of  retrogression.  They  are 
mute  evidences  of  the  price  that  Mex- 
ico has  paid  for  emancipation  from  au- 
tocratic jule,  the  benevolent  militarism 
of  Diaz  that  terrorized  the  people  by 
its  tyranny,  but  only  until  the  masses 
could  mobilize  for  inevitable  victory. 

The  United  States,  always  deeply 
sympathetic  with  the  cause  of  liberal- 
ism everywhere,  stood  apart,  suffering 
many  a  material  wrong,  swallowing 
now  and  then  an  affront  to  pride,  but 
patiently  expectant  that  out  of  it  all 
would  emerge  a  better  Mexico.  Re- 
cently, as  the  joint  commission  of  Mex- 
ican and  American  representatives 
seemed  to  be  unable  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment, the  newspapers  of  this  country 
predicted  another  period  of  strained  re- 
lations. Conditions  in  Mexico  had  been 
described  as  awful.  Starvation  was  said 
to  be  everywhere  threatening.  Villa  was 
reputed  a  factor  of  strength  in  the 
north;  Zapata  and  Feliz  Diaz  were 
marauding  in  the  south.  Carranza,  it 
was  averred,  had  only  nominal  control. 
The  American  commission  and  thru  it 
the  United  States  Government  was 
plainly  discouraged. 

SUCH  a  view  of  the  Mexican  problem 
was  due,  first,  to  a  lack  of  correct 
information,  since  most  of  our  offi- 
cial representatives  in  Mexico  had  been 
withdrawn,  and  second,  to  a  natural 
inclination  to  regard  the  physical  facts 
of  the  moment  without  that  analytical 
perspective  which  only  years  of  care- 
ful study  of  the  governmental  problem 
in  Latin  America  could  contribute. 

I  was  one  of  those  imprest  by  the 
stories    of   suffering    and    general    eco- 
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nomic  disintegration  in  Mexico.  I  went 
to  Mexico  ready  to  find  people  dying  on 
street  corners,  eating  horse-flesh,  and 
expecting  that  every  train  that  set 
forth  on  a  journey,  including  my  own, 
would  be  blown  up.  I  journeyed  via 
Laredo  to  Mexico  City,  stopping  also 
at  the  temporary  capital,  Queretaro. 
I  did  not  of  course  find  Mexico  normal. 
It  was  unlike  1911  and  1912,  to  be  sure, 
when  I  had  previously  visited.  There 
had  been  no  opera  bouffe  revolution. 
Unmistakable  marks  of  its  deadliness 
were  to  be  seen  here  and  there,  but, 
frankly,  the  picture  I  saw  was  one  of 
absolute  tranquillity  and  contrasted 
with  what  I  had  been  told  I  would  see. 

Along  the  railroad  line  a  few  burnt 
stations  bore  testimony  to  the  ravages 
of  revolution.  The  cities  themselves 
were  intact.  The  same  beggars  were 
at  the  stations  contorting  their  faces 
and  exhibiting  bony  forms  to  appeal  to 
the  traveler's  sympathy.  But  these 
were  normal  characteristics.  Trains,  to 
be  sure,  did  not  run  on  time;  they  were 
often  eighteen  and  twenty-four  hours 
late,  but  recollections  of  some  journeys 
in  the  United  States  during  the  winter 
had  dispelled  my  own  hopes  of  railroad 
punctuality  anywhere.  Freight  was 
moving.  Pullman  cars  were  not  as  neat 
as  in  the  old  days,  but  they  were  hab- 
itable and,  if  one  had  to  travel,  they 
afforded  a  better  resting  place  than  the 
box  cars  of  a  year  or  two  before. 

In  Queretaro,  a  country  town,  street 
venders  had  food  aplenty  and  even 
delicacies.  The  municipal  market  was 
piled  high  with  foodstuffs.  Schools 
were  in  session.  Stores  were  doing 
business.  The  town  was  well  policed. 
Saloons  were  open  only  a  few  hours  a 
day.  There  was  an  atmosphere  of  bu- 
colic calm  about  the  place  which  made 
the  words  "chaos"  and  "anarchy"  and 
similar  phrases,  fed  to  the  American 
public  at  breakfast,  seem  curiously 
alien.  The  Constitutional  Assembly  was 
meeting  in  a  theater.  The  sessions  were 
well  attended.  The  delegates  had  been 
chosen  in  an  election  the  significance 
of  which,  it  is  true,  was  not  generally 
appreciated  because  with  its  millions 
of  illiterate  Mexico  is  not  yet  a  news- 
paper reading  nation.  But  compara- 
tively speaking,  it  is  only  by  compar- 
ison that  the  situation  can  be  under- 
stood, there  was  more  interest  in  that 
election  for  the  Constituent  Assembly 
than  in  the  matter-of-fact,  artificial 
electoral  affairs  conducted  quadrenni- 
ally by  Diaz  to  perpetuate  himself  and 
his  group.  The  Constituent  Assembly 
reformed  the  Constitution  and  made 
provision  for  the  resumption  of  the  con- 
stitutional order  that  had  been  viciously 
interrupted  by  Huerta.  The  new  Con- 
stitution is  a  progressive  document.  It 
is  far  from  perfect  and  its  application 
will  be  attended  by  numerous  difficul- 
ties, but  the  Constitutionalists  came 
into  power  on  a  radical  platform.  Some 
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of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
will  have  to  be  revised  as  experience 
teaches  the  Mexicans.  But  it  is  ever 
thus  with  all  radical  legislation  if  it 
aims,  as  does  this  Mexican  document,  in 
the  right  direction — the  betterment  of 
living  conditions,  the  development  of 
education  and  true  democracy. 

The  Constitutionalists  as  a  party  are 
united  in  their  purpose — to  give  the 
people  a  voice  in  their  own  govern- 
ment. Personal  feuds  and  personality 
controversies  are  indigenous  to  Latin- 
America.  They  have  troubled  Mexico  in 
the  past.  They  will  be  vexing  in  the 
future.  But  the  path  of  the  transgres- 
sor has  been  beset  with  obstacles.  Gov- 
ernment by  the  few  will  not  be  so  easy 
hereafter,  nor  government  by  duress. 
These  ideals  are  not  yet  fulfilled.  Prog- 
ress toward  their  realization,  however, 
is  slow  but  sure.  Everything  moves 
slowly  in  Mexico.  When  it  is  considered 
that  Venustiano  Carranza  was  recog- 
nized as  de  facto  executive  of  Mexico 
only  eighteen  months  ago  and  that  he 
has  brought  about  an  election  for  fed- 
eral congress  and  state  offices  thruout 
the  republic,  his  success,  viewed  in 
terms  of  tropical  motion,  is  little  short 
of  phenomenal. 

GOVERNMENT  in  Mexico,  as  else- 
where,   is    a    question    of    public 
confidence.  So  long  as, the  United 
States   seemed   reluctant   and   dubious, 
so    long    as    other    nations     appeared 
to  doubt  the  capacity  of  the  de  facto 
government,    merchants    and    business 
men    generally    in    Mexico    were    sim- 
ilarly disinclined  to   buy   stock  or  en- 
gage    in     new     enterprizes.     But     the 
United     States     at     the     psychological 
moment    righted    itself.    We    withdrew 
the   Pershing  expedition  as  an  exhibi- 
tion of  our  friendliness  for  Mexico  and 
we  dispatched  Ambassador  Fletcher  as 
an  expression  of  renewed  hope  in  the 
capacity  of  the  Carranza  Administra- 
tion.   Both    steps    have    won    for    the 
United  States  the  gratitude  of  the  Mex- 
ican people.  The  Mexican  Government 
appreciated   these   acts.    The   effect   on 
Mexico's  internal  business  was  instan- 
taneous.  Business   men  who   had   been 
expecting  armed  intervention  to  result 
from  the  failure  of  the  joint  commis- 
sion's parleys  and  who  had  hesitated  to 
go    forward    have    been    disillusioned. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States 
means  to  continue  friendly,  to  render 
moral  support  to  the  government  under 
Venustiano  Carranza. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  State  Depart- 
ment reports  have  brought  word  of 
gratifying  improvement  in  conditions 
thruout  the  republic.  Many  mines  have 
resumed  operations.  Railroad  repair  is 
proceeding  rapidly.  The  money  situa- 
tion has  been  stabilized  by  the  aban- 
donment of  paper  money  and  the  use 
only  of  gold  and  silver  coin.  Mexico  is 
on  a  gold  basis.  The  mints  are  working 
overtime  coining  money  of  small  de- 
nominations. A  foreign  loan  will  come 
with  the  return  of  stable  conditions  and 
inauguration  of  the  new  Congress. 

Mexico  City  itself  is  being  slowly 
brought  back  to  normal.   On  my    own 
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visit  there  I  was  pleasantly  surprized 
to  find  that  stores  were  doing  business, 
that  the  streets  were  crowded  with 
people,  that  taxicabs  and  motors  were 
dashing  to  and  fro,  that  theaters  and 
cafes  were  going  and  that  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  one  could  drop  in  at 
Sanborn's  drug  store  and  get  some  tea, 
ice  cream  and  other  delicacies  much  as 
one  might  get  in  the  tea  salons  of 
Washington  at  that  hour  of  day.  I 
walked  alone  on  the  streets  at  night. 
No  one  molested  me.  Nor  did  I  hear 
of  anyone  else  being  molested.  Prohi- 
bition, by  the  way,  is  effectively  en- 
forced in  Mexico  City,  that  is,  the 
saloons  are  permitted  to  do  business 
only  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  and 
never  at  night.  Every  street  corner  has 
its  policeman  plus  lantern — the  same 
guardians  of  law  and  order  that  Mex- 
ico City  has  employed  for  years. 

I  met  and  talked  with  Venustiano 
Carranza  and  his  two  leading  generals, 
Pablo  Gonzales  and  Alvaro  Obregon. 
Each  seemed  to  have  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  a  sort  of  Missouri  attitude  toward 
the  United  States.  They  didn't  think 
the  Pershing  expedition  would  be  with- 
drawn. They  had  waited  so  many 
months;  many  promises  had  been  made, 
but  so  many  seemingly  impossible  con- 
ditions had  always  been  attached.  I 
imagine  they  were  truly  surprized  when 
without  conditions  the  United  States 
withdrew  Pershing  and  sent  an  Am- 
bassador to  present  his  credentials. 
Official  and  unofficial  reports  since  then 
have  brought  news  of  a  steady  develop- 
ment of  good  feeling  for  the  United 
States. 

After  many  disastrous  experiences 
in  northern  Mexico,  the  de  facto  gov- 
ernment has  finally  found  a  compe- 
tent general  to  handle  the  Villa  ban- 
dits. He  is  Gen.  Francisco  Murgia.  He 
is  fast  running  the  bandits  down.  This 
emphasizes  Mexico's  real  weakness. 
She  is  lacking  in  efficient  personnel. 
The  members  of  the  old  regime  were 


all  exiled.  They  abused  the  trust  im- 
posed in  them.  They  no  longer  have 
public  confidence.  So  the  Constitution- 
alist party  is  administering  the  gov- 
ernment with  an  inexperienced  group 
of  men.  But  they  will  learn.  They  have 
shown  in  a  year  a  capacity  for  instruc- 
tion which  augurs  well  for  the  future, 
tho  to  be  sure  they  often  have  been 
convinced  of  error  and  imprudence  only 
by  costly  experience.  Yet  this  is  fre- 
quently at  the  bottom  of  our  own  legis- 
lative ills  or  fluctuations  in  foreign 
policy — a  changing  administration. 

Mexico  is  working  out  her  problems 
in  her  own  way.  Watchful  waiting  is  a 
phrase  that  has  bred  many  a  sneer.  In- 
flammatory stories,  garbled  press  re- 
ports from  border  towns,  and  a  subtle 
appeal  to  patriotic  sensibilities  have 
from  time  to  time  bombarded  American 
patience.  The  impulse  to  thrash  Mex- 
ico has  been  intermittently  in  our 
veins.  Armed  intervention  has  been 
advocated  by  some  with  a  nonchalance 
attaching  to  a  summer  maneuver  or  in- 
nocuous excursion.  Fortunately,  the 
President  has  not  been  dissuaded  from 
his  original  purpose  to  give  Mexico  a 
full  and  free  opportunity  to  conquer 
herself  as  is  by  our  own  doctrine  the 
inalienable  right  of  eveiy  sovereign 
people.  The  European  war  and  the  Zim- 
merman intrigue  have  taught  a 
thoughtless  public  what  armed  inter- 
vention might  have  meant,  resisted  as 
it  most  certainly  could  have  been  by 
German  reservists  and  the  funds  of  a 
German  colony  loyal  to  the  fatherland. 
Mexico  does  not  yet  enjoy  complete 
peace.  Roving  bands  are  still  pouncinc 
upon  small  garrisons  in  isolated  towns. 
But  there  is  no  organized  political  op- 
position to  the  de  facto  government.  It 
will  take  a  year,  perhaps  more,  to  re- 
construct railroads  and  restore  domes- 
tic tranquillity  as  it  was  known  in  the 
old  days.  But  Mexico  is  going  steadily 
forward,  not  backward.  Mexico  is  only 
rebuilding. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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FORT  NIAGARA,  THE  HAPPY  CAMP 


BY  HERBERT  REED 


JUST  a  year  ago  I  stepped  on  board 
the  U.  S.  S.  "Kentucky"  to  make 
a  naval  training  cruise.  To  me  came 
a  gray  old  bos'n's  mate.  Said  he: 
"You're  in  for  a  good  time  here.  This 
is  a  happy  ship."  And  it  was.  So  the 
other  day,  swinging  down  thru  the 
gorge  and  turning  at  last  into  the  road 
to  Fort  Niagara  itself,  I  was  on  the 
qui  vive  for  signs  of  the  temperament 
of  the  encampment — something  as  in- 
tangible as  the  atmosphere  of  the  happy 
ship,  but  none  the  less  unmistakable. 
Nearing  the  post  I  encountered  the 
advance  guard  of  a  battalion  of  these 
Pennsylvanians,  going  out  on  a  hike 
that  was  to  include  a  bivouac  for  the 
night,  and  later  the  main  body,  swing- 
ing and  singing,  singing  and  swinging 
along  the  dusty  road.  And  both  the 
swinging  and  the  singing  were  good, 
indeed.  These  men,  somewhat  stockier 
in  the  main,  I  thought,  than  the  New 
Englanders  and  New  Yorkers  at  Platts- 
burg,  whence  I  was  but  newly  come, 
had  that  complexion  of  ruddy  bronze 
that  marks  the  man  approaching  the 
pinnacle  of  physical  fitness.  They  were 
already  at  the  pinnacle  of  mental  cheer- 
iness. 

Things  had  been  well  with  them  from 
the  start.  And  that  was  the  reason  for 
the  air  of  content  about  the  whole  place. 
These  men  had  been  going  thru  the 
same  work  that  marked  the  program  at 
the  other  camps,  but,  it  seems,  there 
had  been  a  noticeable  absence  of  the 
many  little  irritations  (a  great  many 
of  them  unavoidable)  that  had  troubled 
Plattsburg.  At  the  very  outset  there 
had  been  less  of  that  terrible  standing 
in  line  that  so  irks  the  civilian  learning 
to  be  a  soldier.  The  encampment  was 
not  half  the  size  of  Plattsburg.  In  Colo- 
nel Miller  it  had  one  of  the  ablest  of 
the  camp  commanders — a  man  who 
seemed  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  little 
talk  with  him  to  have  his  very  evident 
mental  vigor  well  supported  by  a  cer- 
tain serenity. 

Men  become  just  as  weary  here  as 
they  do  elsewhere,  there  were  probably 
at  the  start  just  about  the  customary 
average  of  inconsolables;  but  somehow 
nothing  of  that  sort  seems  to  thrust  up 
out  of  the  happy  mass  spirit.  That  word 
mass  leads  me  now  to  a  consideration 
of  a  wartime  athletic  method  of  in- 
struction in  use  here  which,  while  fun- 
damentally different  from  that  of  Major 
Koehler's,  has  had  wonderful  results 
of  its  own.  I  dwell  so  heavily  on  this 
subject  because  any  army  officer  in  the 
world  will  tell  you  that  physical  con- 
dition is  the  factor  of  first  importance 
in  warfare,  and  that  all  other  things 
being  equal  it  will  win.  The  system  of 
body  building  at  Fort  Nigara  is  known 
as  "mass  athletics,"  and  it  has  been 
developed  to  a  remarkable  degree  by 
George  W.  Braden,  physical  director  of 
the  army  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Under   the    Braden    system   men   are 
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trained  in  bodies  as  large  as  1200  at  a 
time.  The  basic  principle  of  the  exer- 
cizes is  the  teaching  of  running,  jump- 
ing and  leaping  (hurdling)  and  the  use 
of  the  body  and  arms  in  the  carrying 
positions.  The  jumping  is  done  over 
ropes  held  at  three  hights,  knee,  mid- 
thigh  and  hip.  This  nomenclature  makes 
it  easy  for  the  holders  of  the  rope  to 
find  the  correct  hight  without  attempt- 
ing to  estimate  feet.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  to  those  who  follow  athletics  close- 
ly that  the  average  man  does  not  know 
how  to  run.  Most  of  the  men  here  would 
have  laughed  at  any  such  statement  be- 
fore their  arrival.  Now  they  laugh  no 
more. 

All  this  orderly  physical  upbuilding, 
which  has  the  greatest  military  value, 
is  supplemented  by  the  tactful  foster- 
ing of  informal  play  at  tennis,  quoits, 
volley  ball,  basketball  and  baseball.  It 
is  just  a  case  of  helping  along  what 
Dean  Briggs  of  Harvard  calls  "the 
play  impulse."  In  addition  there  have 
been  formal  teams  with  a  director  in 
each  company  who  meets  once  a  week 
with  his  fellow  directors  and  the  chief 
to  lay  out  a  program  for  the  next  seven 
days.  There  are  five  sports  managers 
under  each  director.  Sixteen  baseball 
teams  have  been  carrying  on  a  schedule 
that  will  be  concluded  with  the  passing 
of  the  camp.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
Memorial  Day  program  was  a  real  nov- 
elty in  the  form  of  a  "mass  pentathlon," 
in  which  twenty-five  men  from  each 
company,  375  in  all,  competed  at  once. 
The  scoring  was  progressive.  In  the 
first  event,  the  standing  broad  jump, 
the  combined  distance  of  each  team 
counted,  the  second  man  taking  off 
from  the  heel  prints  of  the  first,  and 
so  on.  The  second  event  was  a  medicine 
ball  throw,  the  scoring  being  done  by 


the  same  method.  The  pentathlon  was 
concluded  with  a  piggy-back  race,  a 
line  relay  and  a  company  tug-of-war. 

There  is,  of  course,  little  time  for 
athletics,  and  the  time  will  rapidly 
grow  less,  because  of  the  increasing 
demands  of  the  purely  military  instruc- 
tion, but  if  this  mass  athletics  were 
to  be  shut  off  right  now  it  would  have 
left  its  stamp  on  the  student-officers. 
Looking  it  all  over  I  must  say  that  in 
constructive  athletic  training  of  mili- 
tary value  Fort  Niagara  bears  unmis- 
takable signs  of  being  ahead  of  Platts- 
burg by  a  considerable  margin,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  one 
top-notch  college  athlete  here  there  are 
three  or  four  at  the  other  encampment. 

This  whole  matter  of  athletics  and 
"welfare"  as  it  is  called  was  rather 
slow  in  getting  under  way,  and  is  only 
just  now  beginning  to  gain  impetus. 
As  I  write  the  encampment  is  antici- 
pating the  arrival  of  Raymond  B.  Fos- 
dick's  commission,  which  had  been  to 
Plattsburg  just  before  I  left.  The  "wel- 
fare" has  already  been  pretty  well 
cared  for  here,  and  about  the  athletics 
I  have  already  written.  The  commis- 
sion's representative  at  Fort  Niagara 
(he  has  been  here  a  month)  is  Floyd 
A.  Rowe,  the  University  of  Michigan's 
famous  four-mile  runner,  and  athletic 
director  at  Ann  Arbor.  The  commis- 
sioners left  behind  their  at  Plattsburg. 
Lawson  Robertson,  trainer  of  the  Irish- 
American  Athletic  Club  and  the  last 
Olympic  team.  This  means,  I  think, 
that  there  will  be  a  sudden  burst  of 
boxing  and  wrestling,  two  sports  that 
have  proved  of  immense  value  in  the 
training  in  the  British  and  the  Colonial 
camps.  Robertson  also  plans  to  put  in 
swimming,  rope-climbing  and  wall- 
scaling,  all  of  military  value,  and  give 
to  the  men  who  attain  a  certain  stand- 
ard, a  bar  inscribed  "qualified  athlete," 
just  as  a  decoration  is  given  to  a  quali- 
fied worksman. 

All  these  plans  are  in  their  trying- 
out  stage,  and  are  expected  to  bear 
their  greatest  fruit  in  the  cantonments 
for  the  drafted  men  where  there  will 
be  less  weariness  due  to  a  large  amount 
of  "book"  soldiery. 

Just  a  last  word  about  the  spirit  of 
this  camp  which  it  is  hoped  will  develop 
into  the  "soul"  of  the  New  Army  (it 
was  Grant  who  always  maintained  that 
every  army  had  a  "soul").  A  battalion 
returned  today  from  a  ten-mile  hike 
which  followed  a  night  encampment 
which  in  turn  had  followed  a  ten-mile 
hike.  He  had  been  on  sentry-go  at  night 
between  the  hikes,  and  because  the 
guard  had  forgotten  to  relieve  him,  had 
been  up  all  night  without  sleep.  Yet 
he  considered  it  a  huge  joke  and  was 
as  cheerful  as  any  of  his  comrades, 
altho  very  tired  and  very,  very  sleepy. 
When  men  begin  to  really  laugh  at 
hardship  they  begin  to  be  soldiers. 

Fort  Niagara,  New  York 
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The  stop-gap  German  Chancellor,  Georg  Michaelis,  appointed,  so  the  reports  suggest,  to  keep  all  parties  easy  in  the  inter- 
regnum between  former  Chancellor  von  Bcthmann-Hollweg  and  a  military   dictator,   probably   General    von   Ludena 
Chancellor  Michaelis'  speech  before  the  Reichstag  outlined  a  middle-of-the-road  policy  on  peace,  war  and  internal  reform 
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Piess  Illustrating 

Would  you  call  it  a  "put-up"  job — this  task  of  making  the  fruit  and 
vegetables  that  would  be  wasted  this  summer,  available  for  next  winter's 
food?  At  any  rate  (to  extend  the  pun)  it's  a  job  that  has  been  put  up 
to  the  women  of  New  York  City  and  they  are  volunteering  by  the  hun- 
dreds at  the  Municipal  Canning  Kitchen  to  peel  peaches  and  shred  cab- 
bage and  stone  cherries  and  attend  to  all  the  details  that  encumber  the 
successful  preserving  of  anything  from  marmalade  to  sauerkraut.  The 
director  of  the  canning  kitchen  is  Miss  Nellie  Johnson,  in  the  photograph 
below  (at  the  right),  talking  to  the  business  manager,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lough. 
The   Boy  Scouts   are   proving    their  usefulness    at   "kitchen"   work,    too 
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A  PLAY  BOY  GROWS  UP 

BY  CHARLES  L   BUCHANAN 


WHEN  Percy  Grainger  came  to 
this  country  two  years  and  a 
half  ago  I  was  instinctively, 
unreasonably,  I  might  almost 
say  petulantly  prejudiced  against  him. 
I  refused  to  take  seriously  a  musician 
whose  reputation — so  far  as  I  knew — 
was  built  upon  a  rearranging  of  other 
people's  music.  It  was  all  very  well  to 
sit  down  after  dinner  and  listen  to 
Gabrilowitsch — exquisite  lyricist — play 
the  "Irish  Tune  from  County  Derry," 
but  to  place  this  golden  haired  extrava- 
ganza, this  Playboy  of  the  Musical 
World,  in  competitive  juxtaposition 
with  the  enormous  and  peremptory  ac- 
tivities of  Ornstein,  Schonberg  and 
Stravinsky — well,  that  was  quite  a  dif- 
ferent matter. 

I  met  Grainger.  I  found  him  not  only 
the  most  amusing  and  ingratiating 
musical  personality  of  our  time,  but, 
precisely,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
and  radiant  human  beings  I  have  ever 
met.  I  have  testified  on  numerous  occa- 
sions to  my  abundant  interest  in  the 
sum-total  of  his  activities  (he  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  world's  great- 
est pianists),  but  in  all  that  time  I  have 
never  written  a  line  in  praise  of  the 
sheer  musicianship  of  the  man — the 
question  of  his  abstract  esthetic  worth 
apart  from  all  inveigling  graces  or 
adulterations  of  an  extraneous  and  ul- 
terior nature.  Possibly  I  have  erred  on 
the  side  of  an  overcautiousness.   Per- 
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en  for  granted.  He  is  associated  in  the 
academic  consciousness  with  pretty  lit- 
tle dance  tunes.  He  is  either  indiscrimi- 
nately gushed  over  or  stupidly  and  un- 
justly ignored.  In  a  word,  he  has  not 
been  subjected  to  the  same  impersonal 
scrutiny  that  is  usually  accorded  the 
work  of  the  contemporary  musician. 
Composer  of  two  of  the  most  vital  sym- 
phonic compositions  of  our  time,  he  is 
still  looked  upon  as  the  composer  of 
"Mock  Morris"  or  "Molly  on  the 
Shore." 

It  is  possible  that  when  Mr.  Walter 
Damrosch  and  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony perform  Grainger's  latest  com- 
position, "The  Warriors"  (music  to  an 
imaginary  ballet),  a  new  estimate  of 
Grainger  will  be  formulated.  This  mu- 
sic performed  under  the  personal  di- 
rection of  Grainger  himself  at  this 
year's  music  festival  at  Norfolk,  Con- 
necticut, may  hold  its  own  with  any 
symphonic  composition  of  modern  times. 
From  the  indications  that  Grainger  had 
given  me  thru  the  medium  of  his  ex- 
traordinary pianistic  abilities  I  had 
formed  a  pessimistic  opinion  of  this 
work.  I  had  heard,  so  it  seemed  to  me 
at  the  time,  a  precious,  fragile  voice 
breaking  in  shrill  and  impotent  fal- 
setto. It  had  seemed  to  me  a  sorrowful 
deterioration  of  a  talent  eminently 
lyrical,  a  dishonest  aping  of  other  man- 
ners and  modes  of  expression,  a  spuri- 
ous kind  of  sound,  a  premeditated  at- 
haps  I  have  set  too  stringent  a  guard  tempt  to  compete  with  the  unnecessary 
upon  enthusiasm,  unconsciously  fearful  and  hideous  cacophony  of  Ornstein, 
lest  my  friendship  for  Grainger  deflect  Schonberg  and  Stravinsky, 
and  impair  the  validity  of  my  judg-  Well,  from  one  orchestral  hearing 
ment.  However  this  may  be,  I  looked  of  the  work  I  commit  myself  to  the  fol- 
upon  Grainger  as  a  singer  of  wistful,  lowing  impressions.  In  "The  Warriors" 
frugal  songs,  a  mouther  of  symphonic  Grainger  has  written  a  sort  of  thing 
slang,  a  knockabout  comedian  of  the  that  everybody  is  writing  today,  only  he 
concert  hall,  a  rampant  adolescent  who  has  written  it  better.  I  will  not  say  that 
would  throw  an  English  music-hall  tune  it  is  a  great  piece  of  music.  But  how 
into  violent  alliance  with  an  Irish  folk-  many  contemporary  compositions  are 
melody.  When  I 
heard  his  suite 
"In  a  Nutshell" 
I  was  bewildered 
and  amused.  "It 
is  alive,"  I  said 
in  reviewing  it, 
"alive  with  the 
exorbitant  ardor 
of  youth — youth 
kicking  its  heels 
and  flourishing  its 
arms  and  pranc- 
ing about  and 
hurtling  over  ob- 
stacles in  an  ex- 
plosive sheer  joy 
of  living."  I  did 
not  take  it  very 
seriously.  The 
majority  did  not 
take  it  very  seri- 
ously. Why?  Well, 
I  think  the  only 
possible  explana- 
tion lies  in  the 
fact  that  Grain- 
ger has  been  tak- 
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A  cartoon  drawn  by  a  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra  when   Percy  Grainger's  suite  "In 

a  Nutshell     was  given  in  that  city.   Grainger  is  at  the  piano;   Alfred   Hertz  conducting;   Redfern 

Mason,   musical   critic  for  the  San  Francisco   Examiner,   wields   the  hammer 


great?  To  me,  the  sound  that  Grainger 
brings  out  of  an  orchestra  is' the  most 
beautiful  sound  that  the  contemporary 
orchestra  has  to  give  us.  I  say  this  de- 
liberately. I  shall  be  ridiculed,  no  doubt, 
but  for  my  part  I  rank  Grainger's 
"Warriors"  ahead  of  any  symphonic 
composition  I  have  heard  in  recent 
years.  To  my  view,  this  is  faint  praise, 
and  I  dare  not  say  more  than  this.  But 
I  never  supposed  I  should  be  able  to 
say  half  so  much.  It  is  more  vital  than 
Loeffler's  "Pagan  Poem."  As  a  contri- 
bution to  instrumental  experimentation 
it  is  incomparably  far  and  away  ahead 
of  any  modern  music  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Stravinsky's  immediate 
output.  At  times  I  heard  a  sensuous 
beauty  in  it  that  music  has  not  offered 
us  since  "Parsifal."  Harmonically  it 
stands  in  a  class  by  itself,  for  it  rep- 
resents an  adroit  and  exquisite  recon- 
ciliation of  contemporary  excess  to  po- 
tency of  appeal.  Grainger  as  a  blender 
of  tones  is  unequaled  in  modern  music. 
The  ultimate  esthetic  worth  of  Grain- 
ger I  leave  to  others  to  determine.  But 
this  I  do  say:  Grainger,  taking  him  all 
in  all,  is  an  inestimable  influence  in  the 
effete  and  oversophisticated  activities 
of  modern  music.  His  frank  external- 
ity, his  maintenance  of  the  common  and 
universally  comprehended  forms  of  mu- 
sical speech,  his  noisy,  crude  physical 
exuberance  mark  him  apart  in  the 
acute  overpreciousness  of  modern  mu- 
sic. He  has  avoided  the  dominant  mis- 
take that  contemporary  music — all 
contemporary  art,  for  that  matter — is 
making,  of  confining  himself  to  a  set 
idiomatic  form,  of  inflicting  upon  him- 
self a  premeditated  manner  of  expres- 
sion not  indigenous  to  the  matter  in 
hand. 

His  means  of  expression  shift  with 
his  moods,  and  his  moods  are  many. 
For    Grainger    himself    is    as    human 

as  Falstaff,  as  un- 
human  as  W.  B. 
Yeats;  as  pre- 
cious and  elusive 
as  Debussy,  as 
dynamic  as  John 
Philip  Sousa.  As 
poetic  as  any 
poet,  he  can  be  as 
practical  as  any 
plumber.  He  is 
one  of  the  rarest, 
most  sensitive 
dreamers  of  our 
age,  but  he  is  an 
active  dreamer.  A 
delightful,  youth- 
ful, fantastic 
creature,  who  has 
amused  us  with 
his  droll  dis- 
crepancies and 
acrobatic  imperti- 
nences, may  have 
become,  for  all  we 
know,  a  great  cre- 
ative musician. 
New  York  City 
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A  PRESENT  PROBLEM 
Paul  Kester  has  written  a  novel  on  the 
race  question  in  the  South  which  has  great 
human  interest  for  us  and  would  probably 
receive  more  attention  at  this  time  if  it 
were  not  that  we  are  all  thinking  first  of 
the  war.  But  we  must  not  forget  the  prob- 
lems of  democracy  facing  us  at  home,  and 
no  one  of  these  is  more  important  than  the 
problem  of  right  and  justice  in  our  rela- 
tions with  the  colored  people. 

His  Own  Country  is  valuable,  first  of 
all,  because  it  presents  both  sides  of  the 
situation  in  the  South.  It  tells  us  how  the 
negro  feels  and  how  the  white  man  feels 
thru  the  behaviour  and  conversation  of  the 
several  characters.  A  white  negro  boy, 
Julius  Caesar,  born  in  slavery,  resolves  to 
make  a  place  for  himself  in  the  world  in 
spite  of  his  race.  He  has  a  fine  mind  and 
after  the  slave  days  are  over  goes  to  Can- 
ada and  becomes  a  physician,  marries  a 
white  woman,  and  returns  to  "his  own 
country,"  Virginia,  as  a  rich  man,  to  buy 
the  property  which  once  belonged  to  his 
masters. 

For  a  time  people  suppose  that  he  is  a 
white  man,  but  when  they  discover  that  he 
is  the  boy  Julius  Caesar  grown  up,  one  of 
his  sous,  a  fine  lad,  is  about  to  marry  into 
an  old  Southern  family.  Much  ill  feeling 
and  injustice  and  bloodshed  result  and 
much  suffering  for  all  concerned.  It  is  a 
story  of  red  blood  in  conflict  with  blue 
blood — and  the  result  is  bloody.  The  story 
does  not  offer  any  solution  for  the  race 
problem  but  it  does  present  the  tragic  sit- 
uation fairly   and  humanly. 

His    Own     Country,    by    Paul    Kester.     Bobbs- 
Merrill    Company,    Indianapolis.    $1.50. 

FAIR  TRADE 

According  to  W.  H.  S.  Stevens  in  his 
book  on  Unfair  Competition,  the  trust 
problem  in  the  United  States  has  thus  far 
been  complicated  by  the  problem  of  unfair 
competition.  Only  by  eliminating  unfair 
methods  of  competition  will  it  be  possible 
to  arrive  at  any  basis  for  a  decree  in  the 
■case  of  competitive  organization  as  com- 
pared with  organization  where  practically 
monopolistic  conditions  prevail.  In  order 
to  lay  before  us  clearly  the  unfair  prac- 
tises which  have  thus  far  interfered  with 
the  legitimate  development  of  competition, 
Professor  Stevens  discusses  such  subjects 
as  local  price  cutting,  the  establishment  of 
bogus  "independent"  concerns,  "tying" 
contracts,  blacklists,  boycotts,  rebates, 
preferential  arrangements,  etc.,  all  of  which 
tend  to  interfere  with  productive  efficiency 
and  consequently  prevent  a  condition  of 
fair  trade.  The  book  is  based  upon  court 
records  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  It  is  clear  and  concise 
in  its  statements  and  is  altogether  hopeful 
of  better  conditions  to  come. 

Gilbert  IT.  Montague,  the  author  of 
Business  Competition  and  the  Law,  on  the. 
other  hand,  is  disposed  to  be  pessimistic. 
His  view  of  the  recent  activities  of  the 
courts  in  dealing  with  the  cases  which 
have  arisen   under   the   Sherman    Act,   the 


Not  Confections 

But  Whole-Grain  Foods 

Here  are  titbits  which  are  used  like  nut-meats.  Chefs  garnish  ice  cream 
with  them — girls  use  them  in  candy  making.  Boys  ac  play  carry  bags  of  Pulled 
Grains  and  eat  them  like  confections. 

Yet  these  are  whole  grains — wheat  or  rice — with  every  food  cell  exploded. 
For  one  hour  they  are  toasted   in  terrific  heat,  then  they  are  shot  from  guns. 

They  are  scientific  foods,  invented  by  Prof.  Anderson.  A  hundred  million 
steam  explosions  occur  in  every  kernel.  Digestion  is  made  so  easy,  so  complete, 
that  every  atom  feeds. 

You  see  brown  bubbles,  crisp  and  flaky,  puffed  to'eight  times  normal  size. 
You  taste  delightful  morsels  with  a  toasted  almond  flavor. 

But  what  children  get  is  whole-grain  nutrition,  without  any  tax  to  the 
stomach.  They  need  it  as  much  as  they  like  it.  They  get  t<><>  little  whole- 
wheat food,  with  its  phosphates  and  its  vitamines.  And  what  they  get  in  other 
forms  cannot  digest  like  Pulled  Wheat. 


Puffed 

Puffed 

Wheat 

Rice 

and  Corn 

Puffs 

Each  15c  Except 

in  Far  West 

Serve  these  Puffed  Grains  in  every  summer  milk  dish.  Make  them  the 
morning  cereal.     Mix  them  with  your  berries. 

They  are  better  than  part-grain  foods,  you  know,  with  part  of  the  food 
cells  broken.  And  certainly  folks  like  them  better  than  any  other  form  of 
these  grain  foods. 

For  variety's  sake,  in  these  hot  months,  keep  all   three  kinds  on  hand. 


With   Berries 


In  Milk 


(1619) 
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YOUR  HOTEL 
NEW  YORK 


in 


Tl  7HEN   you   come   to  New  York, 
*  »   make  the  Hotel  Astor  your  home. 
It  is  more  than  a  mere  stopping  place. 
It  is  New  York  epitomized. 

Situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  metrop- 
olis, the  Hotel  Astor  is  the  logical  scene 
of  New  York's  most  important  func- 
tions. Here  Big  Business  meets  for 
consultation.  Here  are  held  recep- 
tions for  distinguished  foreign  visitors 
and  ambassadors.  The  Hotel  Astor  is 
chosen  for  great  National  festivities. 

Whether  you  need  a  single  room  or  an 
elaborate  suite,  you  will  obtain  at  the 
Hotel  Astor  the  utmost  in  comfort. 
From  the  magnificent  roof  garden  to 
the  cool  orangerie  and  the  numerous 
lounges,  promenades,  writing  rooms 
and  restaurants  you  will  find  a  spot  to 
fit  your  every  mood.  The  cuisine  and 
service  are  superb. 

Do  not  run  the  risk  of  marring  your 
visit  by  accepting  less  than  the  Hotel 
Astor  offers  you — nor  waste  time  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  more  elsewhere. 

HOTEL  ASTOR 

William  C.  Muschenheim 
BROADWAY, 44th  and  45th  Sts.,  NEW  YORK 


& 


Clayton  Act  and  the  investigations  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  is  that  of  a 
lawyer  who  has  acted  largely  as  counsel 
for  the  defendant.  His  book  gives  little  evi- 
dence of  an  attempt  to  understand  the  new 
economic  tendencies  ;  it  offers  little  encour- 
agement to  the  group  of  industrial  leaders 
who  are  trying  to  develop  the  newer  laws 
of  competition;  it  is  rather  a  caveat  to 
the  merchant,  warning  him  to  beware  lest 
he  be  enmeshed  in  the  intricacies  of  ;. 
more  or  less  unreasonable  law. 

A  third  book.  The  Morals  of  Monopoly 
and  Competition,  by  Homer  B.  Reed,  ap- 
proaches the  same  subject  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  moralist  and  the  historian. 
A  change  in  business  practises  and  morals 
is  taking  place.  Ten  years  ago  we  were 
told  by  a  great  captain  of  industry  that  it 
is  fair  to  get  out  of  the  consumer  all  that 
you  can.  that  the  ethics  of  business  was 
not  worth  two  cents  to  the  merchant.  To- 
day, the  same  man  is  conscious  that  he 
ewes  an  obligation  of  fair  dealing  to  the 
public  which  he  can  scarcely  refuse  to  pay. 
Professor  Reed  shows  that  in  the  short 
span  of  one  decade  both  in  the  held  of 
transportation  and  in  industrial  enter- 
prises it  has  ceased  to  be  a  question  of 
charging  what  the  traffic  will  bear  and 
has  become  a  question  of  doing  business 
so  that  prices  will  yield  a  fair  profit  while 
competitors  and  public  alike  are  given  a 
fair  chance  to  live. 

Unfair  Competition,  by  W.  H.  S.  Stevens. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  $1.50.  Brisiness 
Competition  and  the  Law,  by  G.  H.  Montague. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.75.  The  Morals  of 
Monopoly  and  Competition,  by  Homer  B. 
Reed.  George  Banta  Publishing  Company, 
Menasha,   Wisconsin.   $1.25. 

REFORMED  PIRATES 
If  there  be  in  the  United  States  a  young 
ladies  seminary  maintained  on  precisely 
the  same  model  as  such  institutions  exist- 
ed— before  the  war — in  England,  British 
Exploits  in  South  America,  by  W.  H.  Koe- 
bel,  can  be  safely  recommended  to  the  lady 
principal  as  containing  not  a  single  word 
likely  to  flush  the  cheek  of  her  most  mod- 
est pupil.  Not  only  is  the  style  of  the 
author  unquestionably  genteel,  but  the  ma- 
terial is  handled  in  such  a  way  that  even 
"racy"  situations  never  exceed  the  bounds 
of  elegant  refinement.  Since  the  author 
perforce  must  introduce  "true  blue"  Brit- 
ish sea-dogs  and  buccaneers,  one  feels  he 
has  achieved  a  triumph  in  divesting  them 
of  the  slightest  suspicion  of  rum,  and  never 
exploding  on  his  pages  an  improper  swear 
word.  When  the  round  shots  flew  thick 
and  fast  along  the  Spanish  Main,  or  a 
dreadful  gallows  is  trundled  on  the  palm 
decorated  stage,  it  seems  these  gallant  old 
chaps  were  always  careful  of  their  com- 
pany manners,  possibly  with  an  eye  to  fu- 
ture record  in  Mr.  Koebel's  book. 

We  gather  that  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  emperors,  kings,  presidents  and  ambassa- 
dors never  forgot  they  were  ladies  first,  and 
knew  how  to  weep  at  appropriate  moments. 
Possibly  readers  will  weep,  too,  when  they 
read  how  an  ousted  Empress  of  Brazil 
moved  the  jolly  tars  of  a  British  warship 
to  tears,  tho  herself  solaced  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  she  had  got  her  trunks  safely 
aboard.  All  this  is  very  charming,  as  is  also 
the  glimpse  we  get  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
That  imperious  dame  is  in  this  work  posi- 
tively so  sweet  that  we  now  cannot  believe 
she  did  any  such  thing  as  wilfully  order 
the  chopping  off  of  the  naughty  Earl  of 
Essex's  head.  It  must  have  been  an  un- 
lucky mistake — for  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
.  We  are  willing  to  accept  Mr.  Koebel's 
word  for  most  of  this,  because  we  never 
met  personally  most  of  the  people  he  writes 
about ;  but  there  remains  one  on  whom  we 
are   indeed    sorry    to   shut  the   door   of  the 
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young      ladies'      classroom.      Don      Rosas 

of  the  Argentine,   picturesque   dictator   tho 

he  may  have  been,  was  not  a  nice  man  from 

whatever     side    you     look     on     him.     The 

author  states  that  after  his  flight  from  the 

Argentine  he  took  refuge  in  Southampton, 

England,  where  he  resided  until  his  death 

"much  respected."  Now,  we  happen  to  know 

that  thirty-five  years  ago  an  unsavory  odor 

still  clung  to  the  house  he  occupied.   The 

stories  then  current  about  him,  if  but  one 

tenth   true,   left  nothing   attached   by  way 

of  social  or  other  respect.    For   veracity's 

sake,  the  halo  had  best  been  omitted  from 

the  head   of   Rosas.   It's   guite  likely   they 

haven't  forgotten  him  yet  in  Southampton, 

where    no    discreet    lady    principal    would 

have  permitted  the  mention  of  his  name. 

British  Exploits  in  South  America,  by  W.   H. 
Koebel.    The    Century    Company.    $4. 

VERSES  AND  PLAYS 

White  Fountains,  by  Edward  J.  O'Brien, 
is  a  book  of  odes  on  the  themes  of  the 
body  and  the  spirit  written  in  the  effective 
rhythm  of  the  old  Gregorian  chants.  A 
number  of  very  good  short  lyrics  are  in- 
cluded in  the  volume.  (Small,  Maynard  & 
Co.,  Boston,  $1.) 

Chocolate  Cake  and  BlacJc  Sand  is  the 
noticeable  title  of  a  volume  of  three  plays 
for  children  by  Samuel  Milbank  Cauldwell. 
Very  whimsical  and  gay  are  these,  with  all 
sorts  of  amusing  turns  and  twists  and  a 
mingling  of  old  nursery  tales  with  very 
up  to  date  nonsense.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.50.) 

Thomas  Kettle's  Poems  and  Parodies  are 
specimens  of  vigorous,  enthusiastic  verse  on 
questions  of  general  interest  to  all  and  of 
especial  interest  to  Irishmen.  They  are  not 
"poetry  for  poetry's  sake"  but  will  interest 
those  who  think  as  the  author  thought.  He 
died  at  the  front  in  France.  (F.  A.  Stokes 
Company,  $1.) 

Helen  McAfee's  able  preface  to  her  edi- 
tion of  Pep y s  on  the  Restoration  Stage 
explains  the  importance  of  his  first  hand 
observations  of  the  decade  following  the 
Restoration — a  period  of  new  life  for  the 
drama,  marking  its  transition  from  the 
mediaeval  to  the  modern  stage.  (Yale  Uni- 
versity Press,  $3.) 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  has  succeeded 
where  many  have  failed.  To  Mother  is  a 
collection  of  verse  that  contains  neither  the 
sentimental  nor  the  banal,  nor  does  it  ever 
descend  to  doggerel  however  well  inten- 
tioned.  A  book  that  one  need  not  apologize 
for  sending  to  anybody's  mother.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  Company,  $1.) 

An  uncommon  example  of  the  art  of 
translation  is  found  in  Eleanor  Bontecou's 
rendering  of  certain  Masterpieces  of  Mod- 
ern Spanish  Drama.  Delicate  shades  of 
meaning  are  preserved  in  masterly  fashion. 
Even  the  unapproachable  Catalan,  Gui- 
mera.  has  been  caught  and  held  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  English  play-reading  pub- 
lic.  (Duffield  &  Co.,  $2.) 

Lights  at  Dawn,  by  Aristides  E.  Phout- 
rides,  is  a  volume  of  literary  verse,  smooth- 
ly and  carefully  written  and  showing  ex- 
cellent human  feelings.  Dr.  Phoutrides  is 
an  instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Har- 
vard University.  The  first  poem  in  the 
book,  "The  Dawn  from  the  West,"  is  a 
poem  in  the  spirit  of  America  First !  (The 
Stratford  Company,  Boston,  $1.25.) 

The  Iran  Who  Saw,  by  William  Wat- 
son, is  a  volume  of  verse,  largely  in  a  vein 
uncomplimentary  to  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II 
and  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  great  war. 
Many  of  the  poems  are  bitter  denuncia- 
tion of  what  the  Germans  have  done. 
Others  are  written  in  praise  of  Belgium 
and  King  Alfred.  Others  commemorate  bat- 
tles and  events  of  the  war.  (Harper  & 
Bros.,  $1.) 

In  his  Sindhad.  a  Lyric  Phantasy,  which 
poetically  recalls  Sindbad's  "adventures 
with  beauty  and  the  peacock  lady  in  the 
castle  of  the  forty  thieves,"  Percy  Mack- 
aye  proves  himself  more  the  poet  than  the 


Are  We  Selling  Our  Health 
for  a  Mess  of  Pottage? 


HEALTH  is  the  natural  birthright  of 
all.  but  many  of  us  have  sold  it, 
often  as  unwisely  as  Esau,  for  a 
mess  of  pottage.  Even  if  our  stomachs 
are  not  openly  quarrelsome  and  our  bodies 
torpid,  the  chances  are  that  the  artificial 
conditions  of  modern  life  have  exacted 
their  toll.  Few  of  us  really  know  what 
radiant,  efficient,  creative  living  means. 
There  are  days  or  weeks  that  drag  for  lack 
of  energy,  if  not  days  or  weeks  of  actual 
suffering. 

Yet  perfect  health  is  the  condition  in 
which  we  should  abide — the  perfect  health 
that  we  have  occasionally  tasted,  perhaps 
after  an  outing  in  the  woods,  when  we 
have  eaten  food  we  could  not  ordinarily 
digest,  and  returned  home  with  the  glad- 
ness of  a  child,  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  abso- 
lute rest.  For  a  time  bodily  functions 
were  perfectly  performed,  the  rhythm  of 
nature  restored.  We  would  all  give  much 
to  be  able  to  maintain  that  high-water 
mark  of  efficiency  and  joy. 

90%  of  Illness  Due  to  Wrong  Food 

That  this  condition  is  possible  for  prac- 
tically every  man  and  woman,  sick  or  well, 
is  the  claim  of  Eugene  Christian,  the  well- 
known  food  specialist.  He  states  that  90% 
of  all  illness  may  be  traced  to  improper 
feeding,  and  has  proved  it  by  a  practice  ex- 
tending over  twenty  years.  During  this 
time  thousands  of  people  have  come  to  his 
office  in  New  York.  Most  of  these  cases 
have  been  desperate  ones — persons  who 
have  tried  all  manner  of  drugs  and  other 
remedies.  They  come  in  misery  and  skep- 
ticism, and  depart  in  health,  singing  the 
praises  of  corrective  eating,  the  sole  meth- 
od of  treatment  used  by  this  man  who 
preaches  the  gospel  of  health. 

There  is  a  wise  old  maxim  to  the  effect 
that.  "It  is  not  what  a  man  eats  but  the 
amount  he  assimilates  that  nourishes  him." 
The  mere  consumption  of  food — even  "good, 
nourishing  food" — does  not  necessarily 
mean  abundant  health  and  vitality.  Arti- 
cles of  diet  must  be  wisely  selected  and 
wisely  combined  if  we  are  to  be  properly 
nourished  and  properly  charged  with 
energy.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  so  ill- 
chosen  are  our  daily  foods  that  we  not 
only  fail  to  benefit  by  their  brain  and  body- 
building elements,  but  actually  clog  our 
systems,  so  that  we  are  unable  properly  to  elimi- 
nate the  waste.  The  accumulated  waste  in  turn 
generates  poisons  which  are  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  gradually  lowering  our  efficiency,  sapping 
our  vitality,  and  frequently  resulting  in  some 
chronic  intractable  disease. 

Food  Poisons 

We  hear  much  in  these  days  of  auto-intoxica- 
tion, and  many  of  the  older  generation  laugh- 
ingly class  it  with  appendicitis  and  nerves — a 
sort  of  makeshift  for  lack  of  a  better  diagnosis. 
But  the  fact  is  that  scientists  are  well  aware  of 
the  serious  harm  that  is  done  by  poisons  gen- 
erated in  the  system.  Metchnikoff,  the  great 
French  scientist  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  claimed 
that  the  putrefaction  in  the  lower  intestine  is 
responsible  for  premature  old  age  and  death, 
and  recommended  a  diet  composed  largely  of 
sour  milk,  not  a  palatable  viand  at  best ;  and 
Eugene  Christian  has  traced  some  fifty  well- 
known  ailments  and  diseases  to  improper  com- 
binations of  food. 

Happily,  however,  Christian  does  not  recom- 
mend either  fasting  or  unsavory  diet — he  says 
that  most  of  the  foods  we  are  eating  are  all 
right,  only  we  do  not  know  how  to  combine  them. 
The  various  articles  we  take  at  one  meal  can- 
not, of  course,  be  digested  separately ;  conse- 
quently if  we  eat  articles  that  do  not  chemically 
combine,  there  is  apt  to  be  trouble — acidity,  fer- 
mentation,  gas  or  distress  of  some  sort. 

And  since  the  stomach  is  the  tire-box  of 
the    body,    when    it    is    out    of    order    other    of 


the  vital  organs — the  heart,  liver,  kidneys, 
nerves,  brain,  etc. — necessarily  become  af- 
fected. Even  the  teeth  are  affected  by  acid 
stomach,  pyorrhea  or  receding  gums  being 
the  result. 

In  fact,  Christian  claims  that  most  so- 
called  diseases  are  really  only  symptoms  of 
disturbances  in  the  digestive  tract,  and  that 
bv  correcting  these,  the  "symptoms"  neces- 
sarily vanish,  and  just  as  the  wrong  com- 
binations of  food  will  destroy  health  and 
efficiency,  so  will  the  right  combinations 
correct  disturbances,  even  those  of  long 
standing,  by  removing  the  cause.  If  we 
will  only  give  Nature  half  a  chance  she 
will  do  her  share  toward  producing  the  re- 
sults. Health  is  obedience  to  natural  law. 
Disease  is  only  the  absence  of  health. 

But  corrective  eating  does  not  mean 
starving  one's  self  or  even  restricting  one's 
diet  to  a  few  articles.  It  simply  means 
getting  the  right  combinations  of  foods  at 
the  right  time — delicious  meals  that  bring 
pleasure  while  they  are  being  eaten  and 
cause  no  discomfort  afterward. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  sick  who  benefit  by 
Eugene  Christian's  lessons  in  corrective 
eating.  The  well  profit  just  as  much.  The 
human  machine  may  seem  to  be  running 
perfectly,  yet  its  efficiency  may  be  increased. 

What  to  Eat  for  Health 

There  have  been  so  many  inquiries  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  from  persons 
seeking  the  benefit  of  Eugene  Christian's 
advice,  cases  which  he  is  unable  to  handle 
.  personally,  that  he  has  written  a  course  of 
24  lessons,  telling  exactly  what  to  eat  for 
health,  strength,  and  efficiency.  This 
course  is  published  by  The  Corrective  Eat- 
ing Society  of  New  York  City.  The  les- 
sons are  written  in  simple  language  and 
every  point  is  explained  so  clearly  that 
there  is  little  chance  for  misunderstanding. 
Reasons  are  given  for  every  recommenda- 
tion, and  every  statement  is  based  upon 
results  secured  in  the  author's  many  years' 
experience. 

But  the  lessons  do  not  merely  tell  you 
why  you  should  eat  correctly  and  what  the 
results  will  be ;  they  give  actual  menus 
for  breakfast,  luncheon,  and  dinner ;  covering 
conditions  of  health  and  sickness  from  infancy 
to  old  age  for  all  occupations  and  seasons.  They 
tell  you  what  to  eat  if  you  wish  to  gain  flesh 
and  what  if  you  wish  to  reduce,  how  to  correct 
a  multitude  of  bodily  ills,  and  how  to  feed  your 
children  so  that  they  may  never  know  such   ills. 

A  few  of  the  chapter  headings  are  as  follows : 
How  to  Select,  Combine,  and  Prepare  Foods  ; 
How  Wrong  Eating  Causes  Sickness :  What  to 
Eat  and  What  to  Omit  for  all  Stomach  and  In- 
testinal Disorders  ;  Emaciation — Its  Cause  and 
Remedy  ;  Obesity — Its  Cause  and  Remedy  ;  Ner- 
vousness— Its  Cause  and  Remedy :  Constipation 
— Its  Cause  and  Remedy  ;  Auto-Intoxication — Its 
Cause  and  Remedy  ;  Digestive  Harmonies — How 
the  Business  Man  Should  Eat  ;  How  to  Measure 
Food  Values — A  New  and  Simple  System  ;  What 
to  Eat  for  Nervousness,  Low  Vitality,  Anaemia  ; 
What  to  Eat  for  Colds,  Influenza,  and  La 
Grippe ;  etc.,  etc.,  menus  being  given  in  each 
instance. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  the  "24  Little  Lessons 
in  Corrective  Eating,"  simply  write  the  Cor- 
rective Eating  Society,  Inc.,  Department  47, 
443  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  they 
will  mail  you  a  set  for  examination.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  enclose  any  money  with  your  re- 
quest. The  lessons  will  be  sent  for  five  days' 
free  examination  with  the  understanding  that  at 
the  end  of  that  time  you  will  either  remit  S3, 
the  small  fee  asked,  or  return  the  lessons.  You 
take  no  risk  and  if  the  more  than  300  pages 
yield  but  one  single  suggestion  that  will  bring 
greater  health,  you  will  get  back  many  times  the 
cost  in  personal  benefit — yet  hundreds  write  the 
Society  that  they  find  vital  helpfulness  on  every 
page.  Merely  tear  out  and  mail  the  attached 
form  instead  of  writing  a  letter.  It  is  a  copy 
of  the  official  blank  adopted  by  the  Society  and 
will  be  honored  at  once. 


CORRECTIVE  EATING  SOCIETY.  Inc..  Dept.  47.  443  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

You  may  mail  me  tho  24  Lessons  in  Corrective  Eating  for  examination.     5  days  after  I  receive 
them,  I  will  either  send  you  $3    (full  payment),  or  remail  them  to  you. 
Name Address 
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SCHOOLS    AND     COLLEGES 


NEW   YORK 


Metropolitan  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 

BLACKWELL'S  ISLAND,   NEW  YORK  CITY 

offers  a  three  years  course  of  training.  The  school 
is  registered  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
^  ork,  and  connected  with  a  hospital  of  nearly  two 
thousand  beds,  which  gives  ample  opportunity  for 
a  broad,  general  training. 

The  Nurses'  Residence,  removed  from  the  hospi- 
tal, is  homelike  and  ideally  located. 

Requirements:  At  least  one  year  of  high  school 
or  equivalent.     Age  limit — 18  to  35  years. 

Remuneration — $10.00,    $12.00    and    $15.00 
month  ;  the  increase  made  yearly. 

For  information  address  Superintendent,   MISS  AGNES  S.   WARD 


per 


Skidmore  School  of  Arts 

A  college  for  the  professional  and  vocational 
training  of  women.     Offers  four-year  courses  in 

Household  Arts,  Fine  Arts,  Mnsic,  Physical 
Education,  Oral  Expression,  Secretarial 
Studies. 

Academic  courses  are  offered  in  Languages, 
Literature,   Sciences,  History,  Music  and  Art. 

One-year  courses  in  Trade  Dressmaking  and 
Millinery. 

A  special  diploma,  securable  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  two  years,  commands  teacher's  or 
supervisor's   certificate. 

Residence  accommodations  for  two  hundred 
students.  Outdoor  sports.  Non-sectarian. 
Summer   Session. 

For  catalogue  address  the  Registrar. 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  NEW  YORK 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE       v™£?£m 

Oldest  American  college  exclusively  for  women.  Five 
courses  leading  to  degree:  arts,  science,  home  economics, 
secretarial,  music.  Small  student  body,  large  faculty,  per- 
sonal attention.  Dormitory  suites,  with  study  and  two  bed- 
rooms. JOHN  BALCOM  SHAW,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 
For  catalog  and  views,  address  Registrar,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


The  Oakwood  Seminary  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Established  1796.  Endowed.  Managed  by  Friends.  Ten  teachers. 
Seventy-five  pupils.  Board  and  tuition,  $325.  Prepares  for  any 
college.  Quaker  ideals  of  life.  Music,  Bible  study,  moral  train- 
ing, supervised  sports,  good  fellowship.  For  catalogue  address 
William  J.  Reagan,  A.  M.,  Principal, 

Union  Springs-on-Cayuga  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  Subuf£a<?u^h001 

"The  Castle,"  Tarrytown-on-Hndson,  New  York 

Only  40  minutes  from  N.  Y.  City.    Upper  School  for  girls  13  to  25  ; 
Lower  School  for  girls  7  to  13.     All  departments,  including  voca- 
tional.   Certificateadmitstoleadingcolleges.    For  circular  address 
Miss  C.  E.  MASON,  LL,  M.,  Lock  Box  976. 

HARTWICK  SEMINARY,  N.  Y. 

One  of  the  best  preparatory  schools.  Founded  1797.  $250 
per  year.  Coeducational.  Dormitory  renovated  and  refur- 
nished. New  dining  hall.  Steam  heat,  electric  light,  fine 
water,   gymnasium,    beautiful   country. 

Prin.   J.    U.    TRAVER,   D  D. 


VIRGINIA 


RANDOLPH-MACON  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 


Offers  courses  for  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  Four  laboratories,  library, 
observatory,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool.  Liberal  endowment 
makes  possible  very  mod- 
erate charges.  Officers  and 
instructors.  6o.  Students  ^gj 
from  35  states  and  coun-  ktj> 
tries.      Address  §Lk 

WILLIAM  A.  WEBB.  Pros.,  Box  46    %.  f 


LYNCHBURG,   VIRGINIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


LINDEN  HALL  SEMINARY 

A  Moravian  School  for  Girls,  with  an  experience  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy* one  years.     Beautiful,  healthful  location.    Academic 
and  College  Preparatory  courses.     Music,  Art,  Domestic  Sciem 
Business.     Post-graduate  work.     Separate  Junior  Dept.  Gymna- 
sium.   Terms  $500.     Send  for  catalog. 

Rev.  F.  W,  Stengel,  Principal,         Box  101,  Lititz,  PA. 


Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  Woodland  Road 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Forty-ninth  year.  Location  combines  ad- 
vantages of  city  and  country.  Collegiate 
and  Special  Courses.  Exceptional  advan- 
tages in  Social  Service,  Music  and  Ex- 
pression. 

John  Carey  Achcson,  LL.  D.,  President. 


ISKIMINETAS 
SPRINGS  SCHOOL 

FOR  BOYS 

Complete  college  preparatory  course ; 
special   course    in   agriculture.     En- 
dorsed   by    every    American    univer- 
sity.  Delightfully  located  in  the  foot- 
hills    of     the     Alleghanies.      Modern 
buildings    and    equipment.    Athletics. 
At   Kiski   nothing   is  left  undone  to 
promote   the   student's   health,  com- 
fort, education  and  morals.    Classes 
limited,    affording    individual    in- 
struction.  Faculty  especially  qual- 
d.   30th   year  opens   Sent.   2$. 
Write    for    catalog.    Kindly    ad- 
dress  Department   5. 

Kiskiminetas  Springs  School 

Saltsburg,  Pa. 


COLLEGE 

65th  YEAR. 


ROANOKE 

For  Men  Courses  for  Degrees :  also  Commercial  Course. 
Library  25,000  volumes.  Mountain  location.  Six  Churches: 
no  bar-rooms.  Expenses  small.  Catalogue  tree.  Address 
The  President,  Salem,  Va. 

EASTERN  COLLEGE 

Co-educational.  30  m.  from  Washington,  D.  C  A  20th  Century 
College.  New  buildings  Standard  A.  H.  course.  2  year  degree 
1  ourses  in  Literature,  Pedagogy,  Domestic  Science,  Expression  and 
Businessfor  high  school  graduates.  Music  Conservatory.  Academy 
for  boys  and  girls.     Miliary  Training  elective.     Moderate  rates. 

Dr.  H.  U.  ROOP,  President.  Box  M,  MANASSAS,  Va. 


ILLINOIS 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 

26th  Year      D.of  C.  (Div.N) Chicago, 111.    uitcbeiiTom 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For    detailed    in- 
formation address 


COLORADO 


WOLCOTT  SCHOOL 

The  West's  Leading  School  for  Girls 

Eastern  Advantages  in  the  West.  Everything  First-Class, 
In  addition,  Denver's  Climate.  Address  for  Intormation. 
Dr.  J.   D.   S.   KIGGS,   Principal,  1405  Marion  St.,  Denver 


TENNESSEE 


MARTIN  COLLEGE,^n'naesss^ 

A  Junior  College  with  Preparatory  Department.  Moderate 
Rates.  Modern  Buildings  and  Equipment.  In  the  Blue- 
Crass  Hills  of  Sunny  Tennessee.  Careful  Supervision. 
Box  1.     W.  T.  WYNN.  President. 


dramatist,  for  Sindbad  ends  with  all  its- 
"first  fine  frenzy"  of  inspiration,  fancy, 
visualization,  lyricism,  naivete,  whimsical- 
ity, in  dramatic  structure  gone,  lost  in 
dull  verbiage,  vanished  in  its  middle  act. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  $1.25.) 

The  Modern  Library  is  another  step  in 
the  very  right  direction  of  putting  good 
books  into  inexpensive  form.  Light  in. 
weight,  of  convenient  pocket  size,  with 
large,  clear  print  and  limp  leather  bindings 
of  pleasant  green  or  blue,  they  are  most 
agreeable  small  books.  The  publishers"  gen- 
eral purpose  is  to  include  "books  that  have' 
already  won  for  themselves  a  position  as 
classics."  The  latest  additions  are  Maeter- 
linck's A  Miracle  of  St.  Anthony.  Strind- 
berg's  Married  and  Dostoievsky's  Poor 
People.  (Boni  and  Liveright,  (JO  cents  each.) 

ALL  SORTS  OF  ADVICE 

Mrs.  Norton's  Cook  Book  does  not  go 
into  dietetics,  nor  economics,  nor  decora- 
tion, nor  household  advice.  It  is  simply  a 
collection  of  clearly  written,  tested,  recipes, 
hundreds  of  them.  A  useful  book  that  does 
not  pretend  to  the  position  of  "the  lady 
from  Philadelphia."  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
$2.50.) 

A  book  packed  with  common  sense  is 
Women  and  Work,  by  H.  M.  Bennett^ 
manager  of  a  collegiate  bureau  of  occupa- 
tions. Every  girl  thinking  of  a  future  job, 
and  every  woman  who  has  to  do  with  ad- 
vising other  women  about  work,  will  find1 
of  value  this  study  of  the  many  problems 
involved.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $i,50.) 

Of  advice  to  the  housewife,  good,  bad' 
and  indifferent,  there  is  no  end.  Most  of  it 
is  indifferent.  When  one  gets  a  book  that 
deals  with  so  inclusive  a  topic  as  Mabel 
Hyde  Kittridge's  The  Home  and  Its  Man- 
agement, wisely  and  practically,  basing  its 
suggestions  on  dependable  data,  one  hastens 
to  recommend  it.  Directions  for  300  inex- 
pensive dishes  are  added.  (The  Century 
Company,  $1.50.) 

Thetta  Quay  Frank's  essay.  Household 
Management  in  Wartime,  deals  with  food 
values,  budgets  and  solutions  of  the  service 
problem.  American  housewives  are  so  used 
to  advice  introduced  by  genial  assurances 
of  their  ignorance,  stupidity  and  selfishness 
that  the  laying  of  most  national  defects  on 
their  kitchen  door  stones  will  not  in  the 
least  affect  their  appreciation  of  these  very 
practical  and  suggestive  pages.  (G.  P.. 
Putnam's  Sons.  75  cents.) 

RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  AND 
WORK 

Professor  Husik's  History  of  Mediaeval 
Jewish  Philosophy  is  the  first  discussion 
to  appear  in  any  modern  language.  The- 
author  shows  his  ability  to  do  pioneer  work 
of  this  type  by  the  skill  with  which  he 
handles  the  obscure  and  intricate  subtleties 
of  his  theme.  He  deals  exhaustively  with 
Mediaeval  Jewish  rationalism  but  omits  all 
reference  to  mysticism  or  the  Kabbaka. 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  $3.) 

A  thoughtful  little  book  by  Sherwood 
Eddy,  with  the  title  Suffering  and  the 
War,  treats  of  the  question,  "Do  we  still 
believe  in  a  friendly  universe  and  in  the 
goodness  of  God" !  It  is  a  searching,  yet 
reverent  discussion  of  the  fact  of  suffering; 
its  purpose,  result  and  philosophy.  The 
conclusion  is  well  exprest  in  the  words : 
"It  is  an  honor  to  share  God's  pain." 
(Longman's,  Green  &  Co.,  36  cents.) 

F.  C.  Dadmun.  in  Children  of  the.  Father, 
the  opening  volume  of  the  New  Beacon 
Course  in  Religious  Teaching,  draws  from 
many  literatures,  tho  mainly  from  the 
Bible.  The  lessons  are  varied  and  the  hand 
work  interesting  and  good  looking.  A  book 
well  adapted  for  home  use  when  the  regu- 
lar church  lesson  courses  do  not  seem  to 
fit.  (Beacon  Tress,  Boston,  $1.  Pupil's 
Note  Book,  25  cents.) 

The  Great  War  puts  out  of  the  ques- 
tion any  adequate  celebration  of  the  400th 
anniversary  of  the  Reformation  and  but  a 
handful  of  books  relating  to  Luther  are 
coming     out.     Leaders     of     the    Lutheran 
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Reformation  is  among  these,  a  modest  but 
interesting  collection  from  the  pages  of 
The  Lutheran,  studies  by  different  writers 
of  the  personality  and  work  of  Melancthon, 
Chemnitz,  Spalatin  and  other  great  figures 
of  a  great  day.  (Lutheran  Publication 
House,  1716  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  75 
cents. ) 

Church  workers  will  find  uncommonly 
suggestive  William  G.  Ballantine's  short 
essay  on  Religious  Education  for  the  Com- 
ing Social  Order.  He  has  mighty  sensible 
ideas  as  to  how  the  Sunday  schools  can 
teach  true  patriotism  and  internationalism, 
and  so  do  their  part  in  putting  an  end  to 
international  anarchy.  (The  Pilgrim  Press, 
Boston,  25  cents.) 

Among  the  popular  religious  volumes 
that  have  recently  appeared  none  is  more 
attractively  presented  than  the  series  of 
sermons  by  Dr.  Jenkins  entitled  The  Man 
in  the  Street  and  Religion.  It  is  an  excep- 
tionably  readable  and  suggestive  demon- 
stration of  the  proposition  that  everyone 
is  religious  at  heart,  coupled  with  a  de- 
lineation of  the  kind  of  Christianity  which 
will  appeal  to  the  average  man.  (F.  H. 
Bevell  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 

American  theologians  will  receive  with 
interest  the  volume  on  The  Jesus  of  His- 
tory, by  T.  R.  Glover,  the  best  known  Eng- 
lish scholar  in  the  new  field  of  Religious 
seschichtc;  and  will  be  pleased  at  his 
staunchly  evangelical  conclusions.  The  pro- 
lix and  involved  presentation,  however, 
make  the  argument  difficult  to  follow  ;  and 
one  lays  down  the  work  with  a  sigh  of 
disappointment,  at  the  little  this  eminent 
scholar  has  contributed  to  our  knowledge 
or  understanding  of  Jesus.  (The  Associa- 
tion Press,  75  cents.) 

THE  PUBLIC  WEAL 

New  editions  of  the  Debater's  Handbooks 
on  Prohibition,  Immigration  and  Capital 
Punishment  have  been  issued.  These  con- 
tain the  latest  data  and  extracts  from  re- 
cent articles  and  speeches.  (H.  W.  Wilson 
Company,  White  Plains,  New  York,  $1.25 
each. ) 

Commercializing  of  Leisure  sets  forth 
the  possibilities  of  community  control  of 
amusements.  Mr.  J.  P.  Sizer  wastes  much 
fire  on  that  perennial  target,  the  Puritan, 
on  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  on  other  activities, 
but  his  description  of  present  conditions 
and  plans  for  improvement  are  sane  and  in- 
spiring. (Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston,  75 
cents.) 

Carl  D.  Thompson  has  prepared  a  con- 
cise argument  in  favor  of  Municipal  Own- 
ership of  Public  Utilities.  It  recounts  the 
spread  of  the  system  in  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States,  the  objections  to  private 
ownership,  the  gains  to  the  public  and  to 
the  worker  by  city  ownership.  Useful  to  the 
■upholder  of  either  side  of  the  question. 
(B.  W.  Huebsch,  $1.) 

Outlines  of  Applied  Sociology,  by  Prof. 
Henry  Pratt  Fairehild,  presents  the  lead- 
ing sociological  problems  and  points  out 
their  relations  to  one  another  and  to  the 
major  interests  of  striving  human  beings. 
There  is  a  discussion  of  leading  schools  of 
reform — or  reaction — and  a  selected  list  of 
references  for  further  reading.  The  outlook 
is  liberal,  and  the  book  a  helpful  guide  to 
the  student,  whether  in  class  or  in  the 
school  of  practical  affairs.  (The  Macmillan 
Company,  $1.75.) 

A  special  series  of  social  relations  is 
discussed  in  Conditions  of  Labor  in  Ameri- 
can Industries,  by  Lauck  and  Sydenstricker. 
Facts  and  figures  about  wages,  seasonal  and 
other  irregularities  of  employment,  rela- 
tions between  employers  and  workers,  fluc- 
tuations in  the  nominal  and  real  wages, 
and  so  on,  are  derived  from  the  material 
gathered  by  these  experts  for  the  United 
States  Industrial  Relations  Commission. 
While  significant  data  have  been  presented 
most  effectively,  the  authors  do  not  attempt 
to  draw  conclusions.  A  valuable  reference 
book  for  educators,  social  workers,  and  all 
in  any  way  engaged  in  handling  employ- 
ment problems.  (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, $1.75.) 


SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 


(CONTINUED) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


DEAN   ACADEMY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS.        51st  YEAR 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  homelike  atmos- 
phere, thorough  and  efficient  training  in  every  department 
of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpiul  school  spirit.  Liberal 
endowment  permits  liberal  terms,  $300  —  $350  per  year. 
Special  course  in  Domestic  Science. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address 

ARTHUR  W.  PEIRCE.  Litt.D.    Principal 

WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

24  Highland  Street.  Natick,  Mass. 

A  College  Preparatory  School  for  Girls.    17  miles  from  Boston.    40 
Acres.    Skating  Pond.   Athletic  Fields.  5  Buildings.  Gymnasium. 

Miss  Conant,  Miss  Bigelow.  Principals 


Williston  Seminary  lor  Boys 

77th  year  opens  September.      $100,000  residence  hall.      Efficient 
masters.     Small  units.     Boys' personality  directed.     Scientific  and 
preparatory  departments.      6  buildings.      Athletic  fields.      Mod- 
erate rates,     Lower  school  in  separate  building.     Booklet. 
Joseph  H.  Sawyes,  L.H.D.,  Principal,  Easthampton,  Mass. 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 
structure,  and  writing  of  the  Short  Story  taught  by 
Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein,  for  years 
Editor  of  Lippincott's. 

One  student  writes  :  '''Before 
completing  the  lessons,  received 
over  $1,000  for  manuscript  sold 
to  Woman's  Home  Companion, 
Pictorial  Review,  McCall's  and 
other  leading  magazines." 

Also  courses  in  Photoplay  Writ- 
ing,   Versification    and    Poetics, 
Journalism.   In  all  over  One  Hun- 
dred Courses,  under  professors  in 
Harvard,    Brown.    Cornell,    and 
Dr.  Esenwein     other  leading  colleges. 
ISO-Page  Catalog  Free.      Please  Address 
The  Home  Correspondence  School 
Dept.  305.  Springfield,  Mass. 


NORTH   CAROLINA 


DE  MERITTE  MILITARY  SCHOOL 

Jackson   Springs,   N.   C. 

An   open   air  school  for  boys. 

Prepares  for  College  aind  the  Scientific)  Schools. 

Edwin   De  Meritte,   Principal.     Address  until 

Sept.   s»  Camp  Algonquin,  Ashland,  N.  H. 


DELAWARE 


The  Women's  College  of  Delaware 

In  addition  to  4-vear  general  academic  course,  provides  2-year 
and  4 -year  courses  in  household  economics,  and  in  normal 
training  for  teachers  ;  also  4-year  course  in  scientific  farming. 
Write  for  catalog. 

Dr.  Winifred  J.  Robinson,  Dean.  Newark.  Del. 

OHIO 

The  Law  Froebel  Kinder,  Training  School 

Certificate  and  Diploma  courses.  Accredited  by  the  State,  ac- 
credited in  pther  Slates.     Address  for  catalogue. 

Mary  E.  Law,  M.  D.,  Principal. 
Ohio,  Toledo,  2313  Ashland  Ave. 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.  THAYER,  M.D.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y.,  near  Saratoga  Springs, 
Refined,  homelike,  well  equipped.  New  bath  house,  swimming 
pool.     Electric  and  Nauheim  baths.     Booklets. 

Ross  Health  Resort  and  Arborlea  Inn,  Annex 

Seventeenth  year.     Tennis;   golf.     Write  for 

booklet  and   monograph   on   climate. 

Address,   Ross  Health   Resort,   Brentwood,   N.   Y. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS.  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE    GREYLOCK 

At  the  Western  end  of  the  Mohawk  Trail 
Now   Open 

Send  for  Cop;  of  "Willi amslown  the  Village  Reantifnl" 


Bronze   Memorial   Tablets 

JNO.  WILLIAMS,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry,  sso  W. 
27th  St.,  N.  Y.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


NEW  JERSEY 


The  Peddie  Boy 
is  educated— not 
merely  instructed 

The  endowment  of  Peddie  Institute  enables 
it  to  offer,  at  moderate  rates,  all  the  advan- 
tages and  equipment  of  the  more  expensive 
schools.  The  achievements  of  Peddie  graduates 
in  scholarship  and  athletics  at  their  colleges 
are  significant  of  the  value  of  its  training.  All 
colleges  admitting  on  certificate  accept  Peddie 
Institute    graduates    without    examination. 

Physical  culture  and  athletic  training.  60- 
acre  campus,  lake,  swimming  pool,  diamond, 
gridiron  and.  gymnasium  provide  exceptional 
facilities.  Military  Training  in  harmony  with 
the  Peddie  Idea — all  the  essentials  without 
frills.  Peddie  is  o  miles  from  Princeton. 
Lower  school  for  boys  from  11  to  14  years. 
52nd  year  opens  September  22,  191 7.  For 
booklets  and  catalog,  address 

ROGER  W    SWETLAND,  LL.  D..    Headmaster 
Box  7-S,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


BLAKE  TUTORING  SCHOOL 

Summer  School  (July  to  Sept.) 

Boys  prepared  thoroughly  and  rapidly  for  College 
and  Scientific  School.  Individual  instruction. 
Two  years'  work  in  one.  Certificate  privilege. 
Large  campus  near  lake.  Saddle  horse  provided 
every  boy.  Military  Drill.  Separate  building 
and  campus  for  boys  under  14.  Send  for  book- 
let.    Lakewood,  N.  J. 


CONNECTICUT 


■•:i|iiliilillllllll!IIUIIIINIiiliililllillllllli[|ii|[ili:i!,l.  Ii.l    1    1    «_ 

I  The  Ely  School j 

I  FOR  GIRLS  1 

|     GREENWICH      -        -      CONN.    = 


I    ihe  il/ly  Junior  bchool   i 

»  (Distinct  from  Upper  School)         = 

I    FOR  GIRLS  UNDER  FIFTEEN    | 
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GOLF  LINKS  FREE  to  GUESTS 
Dutcher  House  ^&K"Y- 

Always    open.       Family    and    Tourist    House. 
L.  W.  Blankinship,  Lessee.         Tel.  34-PawIing. 


Hotel  Puritan 

BOSTON 

390  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Near  Massachusetts  Ave.  subway  station. 
Globe  trotters  call  the  Puritan  one  of 
the  most  homelike  and  attractive  hotels 
in  the  world.  It  is  unique  in  atmosphere 
and    equipment. 

Wholly    Reasonable    Rates. 
Send  for  our   booklet  with    guide   to 
Boston    and   its   historic   vicinity. 
H.    P.    COSTELLO,    Mgr. 
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AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of  all  tlio  investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safety  Is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  important, 
and  these  seem  incompatible.  Aside  from  gov- 
ernment bonds,  the  return  under  which  Is 
small,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
than  an  annuity  with  the  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for 
savings,  or  invested  in  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $5,000  by 
a  man  aged  67  would  provide  an  annual  in- 
come of  S61S.35  absolutely  beyond  question  oi 
doubt.  The  Annuity  Department,  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at   any   u^e,   male  or  female. 


THE  LIVERPOOL 
and  LONDON 
and  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY,   Limited 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE.  No.  80  WILLIAM:  STREET- 
DIVIDENDS 

WESTINGHOUSE   ELECTRIC 

&  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 
Red  Cross  Dividend. 
In  Aid  of  the  Campaign  for  Contributions  to 
the  American  Red  Cross  War  Fund,  the  Board  of 
Directors  at  a  meeting  held  this  day,  unanimous- 
ly declared  a  special  dividend  of  one-half  of  one 
per  cent.  (25  cents  per  share),  upon  the  Capital 
stock  of  the  Company,  payable  July  31,  1917,  to 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
June    30.    1917. 

H.    F.    BAETZ,    Treasurer. 
New   York,   June  20,   1917. 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  CO. 
FIRST  PREFERRED   DIVIDEND  NO.    12. 

ORIGINAL   PREFERRED    DIVIDEND   NO.    46. 

The  Board  of  Directors  will  meet  on  July  31, 
1917,  and  declare  the  regular  quarterly  dividends 
to  that  date  of  $1.50  per  share  upon  the  full-paid 
First  Preferred  and  Original  Preferred  Capital 
Stock  of  the  Company,  payable  by  checks  mailed 
Aucust  15,  1917.  to  stockholders  of  record  at  3:30 
o'clock  P.  M„  July  31,  1917.  The  transfer  books 
will  not  close.  D.   H.   FOOTE,  Secretary. 

San    Francisco,    California,    July    10,    1917. 

SEVEN-CENT    MEALS 

$150  per  week  per  person:  42  meals  with  recipes  and  directions 
lor  preparing  each.    10c.  or  FREE  for  names  of  two  friends. 

Am.  School  Home  Economics.  529  W.  69th  Street.  Chicago 

FACTS,  Argument*,  Brief*  for  Debate*.  Out- 
lines, literary,  historical  and  scientific  ma- 
terial for  club  papers,  orations  and  essays.  The 
Original  Bureau  of  Research,  New  Albany,  Iud. 

TYPEWRITERS 

$10  and  Up.       All  Makes.       Save  $2S  to  $50 

on  ret.uilt  at  tho  factory  l.y  the  Well-known  "Young 
Process."  Sold  lor  low  cash— installment  or  rented. 
Kental  applies  on  purchase  price.  Write  for  full  details 
guarantee  and  New  Illustrated  Catalog.     Free  trial. 

YOUNG  TYPEWRITER  CO.   Oept.  282   Chicago 


f'FT'T1    TP¥U  ¥T  By  keeping  your  tires 

l/Ul      J.l.J\.l_i  sand  and  water  tight. 

W-i'V.niW-'m.TCW?  Write  for   full  direc- 

■h    X   l-*|-i   r\]^r,  tions   on    repairing 

KM*%rKti*aKt  tubes  and  shoes. 
Address  Passenger  Car  Service.  The  Independent 


/7    Cleaning 

Fluid 

Dip  baby's  dainty 
bonnet  of  lace  and 

ruffles  in  Carbona  and  it  will  come 

out  as  fresh  as  when  new. 

Carbona  cannot  explode. 

15c  25c  50c  $1.  At  all  druggists. 


made  with   "R    B.   it   C."  white,   bronze  and  fancy 
colored  kids   are  cleaned  with  Carbona   Cleaning   Fluid. 


HOW  THEY  DO  IT 

BY  PIERRE  MILLER 


This  spectacular  story  of  air  fighting, 
'he  one  phase  of  tear  in  which  individual 
daring  remain*  the  controlling  factor,  was 
translated  by  William  L.  McPherson  and 
published  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

IN  what  you  are  going  to  read  there  is 
nothing  but  the  reproduction   of  an   ac- 
tual   experience.    No    fiction — no    embel- 
lishment. Only  cruel  and  hard  reality. 

Major  P ,  who  had  just  inspected  the 

hospital  units  of  a  cantonment,  was  about 
to  reenter  his  automobile.  He  was  walking 
along  with  his  nose  in  his  notebook,  drag- 
ging one  of  his  boots  after  the  other  out 
of  the  clinging  mud  of  the  roadway.  He 
was  thinking  of  nothing  in  particular  ex- 
cept the  tedium  of  the  trip  back  to  general 
headquarters — over  a  familiar  route, 
against  a  keen  north  wind  whose  sting  he 
could  already  feel  in  his  nostrils.  Coming 
from  a  depot  for  the  wounded  behind  the 
lines  he  was  to  make  his  way  to  another 
point  in  the  rear.  That  was  all. 

His  mind  was  not  occupied  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  inspection  which  he  had  just 
made — and  made  in  a  rather  superficial 
fashion.  There  was  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary  run  to  report.  Everything  was 
going  along  about  as  usual — not  too  well 
and  yet  not  too  badly.  The  war  would  last. 
He  didn't  even  wish  to  guess  how  long  it 
would  last,  judging  that  problem  to  be 
insoluble  and  any  mental  effort  expended 
on  it  to  be  uselessly  disturbing.  One  must 
do  his  best  from  day  to  day  and  think  as 
little  as  possible  of  things  not  brought  to 
one's  immediate  attention.  That  was  the 
attitude  of  mind  he  sought  to  cultivate, 
gratefully  taking  lessons  from  the  thou- 
sands of  simple  soldiers  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact,  who  had  acquired  instinctively 
that  philosophy  of  acceptance  which  he 
could  attain  to  only  by  a  powerful  effort 
of  the  will. 

SUDDENLY  the  sound  of  a  cannonade, 
very  near  him,  made  him  lift  his  head. 
An  artillery  duel — so  far  from  the  contact 
trenches,  so  far  from  the  enemy?  At  that 
moment  his  hand  touched  the  door  of  his 
auto.  The  chauffeur,  his  nose  in  the  air, 
deeply  interested,  said  to  him  : 

"They  are  firing  at  a  German  aeroplane, 
Major." 

Then  looking  up  into  the  sky  (which 
was  very  clear  that  day  because  of  the 
north  wind)  in  the  same  direction  in  which 
the  soldier  was  looking,  he  saw  an  enemy 
observer.  It  was  a  biplane  flying  at  a  hight 
of  lHOO  to  1S00  meters,  not  seeming  at 
all  disquieted  by  the  little  fleeces  of  white 
smoke  which,  with  a  faint,  far-off  sound, 
burst  into  view  about  its  insect  body — a 
body  like  that  of  an  exaggerated  dragon- 
fly. All  the  gunners  of  the  cantonment  and 
of  the  surrounding  district  were  firing  in- 
cessantly at  that  aerial  target. 

The  major  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He 
had  seen  the  same  thing  a  hundred  times 
before  and  knew  that  a  hit  from  the  ground 
was  rare — almost  impossible  It  was  as  if 
one  should  try  to  shoot  a  pigeon  with  a 
rifle.  Such  spectacles  were  good  for  the 
blues.  But,  for  himself,  he  was  blase.  He 
was  skeptical,  so  far  as  results  went.  It 
was  good  powder  thrown  away — much,  too 
much  good  powder.  Let  the  enemy  fliers 
spy  on  our  lines,  so  long  as  our  fliers  also 
spy  on  theirs. 


"Let  us  start."  he  said  to  the  chauffeur. 
"We  have  fofty  kilometers  to  go." 

Wrapping  himself  in  his  great  coat,  he 
took  his  seat,  and  the  chauffeur  got  out  to 
crank  up.  But  the  cranker  remained  mo- 
tionless in  his  hands. 

"Major,"  he  said  with  shining  eyes, 
"there's  another  machine  coming — one  of 
ours — to  give  the  Boches  a  fight." 
.  The  cantonment  was  situated  in  a 
spreading  valley.  On  one  side  the  hills 
which  dominated  it  were  wooded ;  on  the 
other  side  they  were  bare.  On  that  side 
there  had  once  been  tilled  fields — long  ago, 
in  an  epoch  which  seemed  infinitely  re- 
moved, lost  in  the  shadows  of  time — before 
the  war.  The  French  machine  had  mounted 
like  a  sparrow  hawk  from  some  hiding 
place  in  the  dark,  motionless  woods.  It  re- 
sembled a  hawk,  a  bird  of  prey,  rapid  and 
direct,  intrepid  and  slender.  So  very  slen- 
der !  Much  smaller  than  the  enemy,  who 
had  not  seen  it  coming  at  first  and  now 
attempted  to  escape,  like  a  wild  duck  or  a 
heron  which  flees  before  a  falcon  unhooded 
by  the  hunter. 

"TT  is  a  new  model,"  cried  the  chauffeur, 
1  who  was  very  excited.  "I  saw  it  once  be- 
fore at  X .  They  showed  it  to  me.   It 

is  driven  by  a  single  operator,  who  maneu- 
vers his  machine  gun  with  a  special  device, 
so  that  he  doesn't  have  to  lose  his  direc- 
tion. Ah,  that  is  marvelous !  That  is  mar- 
velous !  And  how  fast  it  goes !  He  could 
give  the  Boche  a  handicap  of  thirty  kilo- 
meters an  hour." 

The  frail  machine,  the  man  who  was  its 
brain  and  the  deadly  mitrailleuse  were  all 
one  beautiful  welded  unit.  They  dashed 
ahead,  filling  the  imagination  with  a  sense 
of  almost  illimitable  ferocity.  The  pursued 
bird  knew  now  that  it  was  much  too  late 
to  flee,  that  there  was  no  time  left  to  es- 
cape. It  sought  to  defend  itself.  It  also  was 
armed,  and  one  could  hear  the  crackling 
of  its  machine  gun.  But  the  pursuer  dis- 
dained to  respond.  It  commenced  to  mount 
in  great,  sweeping  circles — to  mount  whirl- 
ing, as  does  its  brother,  the  hawk,  when 
it  wishes  to  dominate  and  swoop  down  upon 
a  sparrow.  Not  that  the  French  machine 
wished  to  swoop  down. .  Simply  by  taking 
advantage  of  its  superior  climbing  power 
it  avoided  the  fire  of  its  antagonist. 

"Look  at  the  Boche !"  shouted  the  chau- 
feur.  "It  is  as  if  he  was  weighted  down. 
He  cannot  put  a  bullet  into  the  French- 
man now — not  a  single  one.  Ah,  if  only  I 
were  not  so  old !" 

All  the  automobile  mechanicians — all 
who  know  how  to  tinker  with  a  motor — 
when  they  have  spent  some  time  at  the 
front,  dream  of  becoming  aviators.  The 
thing  which  they  drive  disgusts  them,  be- 
cause it  cannot  leave  the  earth. 

And  when  the  hawk-like  machine  had 
reached  the  hight  of  its  flight,  determined 
in  advance  to  the  second,  it  inclined  its 
body  with  a  cold  and  cruel  precision,  point- 
ed its  beak,  the  muzzle  of  its  mitrailleuse, 
toward  the  doomed  sparrow  and  began  to 
fire.  The  other  also  continued  to  fire,  but 
at  random  and  to  no  purpose,  headlessly, 
like  a   bird   squawking  from   fear. 

All  at  once  the  French  machine  ceased 
firing  and  took  again  to  planing — delib- 
erate, silent,  sinister  and  certain,  like  the 
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hawk  which  waits  and  watches.  It  had  ac- 
complished its  work.  It  had  now  only  to 
wait.  That  it  knew. 

The  big  German  dragon-fly  tilted  des- 
perately and,  on  the  right  side,  the  double 
wing  suddenly  broke.  One  could  hear  noth- 
ing ;  it  was  too  high  up.  It  broke,  in  hor- 
rible silence.  Undoubtedly  the  pilot  at- 
tempted to  restore  the  machine's  balance, 
for  the  frame  tilted  sharply  on  the  other 
plane ;  and  then,  on  the  other  side,  the 
double  wing  broke.  One  saw  the  vast 
pinions  come  together  like  a  closing  fan. 
And  the  machine  fell — fell  like  a  stone. 
No ;  rather  like  a  poor,  wounded  bird, 
crippled  by  a  gunshot  wound. 

THE  major  thought  no  longer  of  return- 
ing to  general  headquarters.  He  said  to 
the  chauffeur : 

"Did  you  see  where  it  fell?  Can  you 
track  it  down?" 

"In  the  woods,  in  the  woods !"  cried  the 
chauffeur,  turning  his  crank.  "Certainly  I 
can  find  it." 

He  drove  like  a  madman.  Reaching  a 
crossroads  in  the  forest,  he  stopped. 

"It  is  in  there.  We  must  get  out,"  he 
said,  pointing  to  a  spot  in  behind  the  big 
weather-browned  trees. 

Some  soldiers,  too,  coming  from  no  one 
knew  where,  ran  ahead  of  them  and  showed 
the  way. 

Thru  the  vault  of  interlaced  branches 
the  dead  aeroplane  had  bored  a  passage- 
way like  the  track  of  a  huge  meteor.  One 
of  the  two  men  who  had  flown  in  it — prob- 
ably the  mechanician — had  disappeared 
under  the  motor,  which  had  plowed  deep 
into  the  earth. 

They  loosened  this  heavy  mass  and  it  fell 
sidewise  on  the  ground. 

"Cover  it  up !"  cried  a  soldier,  putting 
his  hands  over  his  eyes.  "Cover  it  up !" 

The  mechanician  had  had  his  two  thighs 
severed,  as  if  by  some  huge  ax,  by  the 
weight  of  the  motor.  The  trunk  of  his 
body  was  only  a  gaping,  frightful,  pulpy 
mass,  with  a  heart  exposed  which  still  beat. 
Some  one  threw  a  cloak  over  the  corpse. 

"And  the  other  one?"  said  a  soldier. 
"There  were  two." 

They  found  the  body  of  the  other  German 
some  feet  away.  The  branches  had  caught 
him  in  falling  and  torn  him  from  his  seat. 
One  saw  his  breast  rise  and  fall  like  a 
forge  bellows.  Then  he  expired.  The  soldiers 
drew  out  their  knives.  They  wanted  to 
divide  among  themselves  the  buttons  on 
his  uniform. 

"These  men  died  bravely,"  said  the 
major.  "Respect  their  remains !" 

And  because  he  had  shoulder  straps  on 
they  obeyed  him. 

"How  cold  it  is!"  exclaimed  one  of  the 
so!  fliers. 

And  their  teeth  began  to  chatter — there 
in  the  presence  of  the  dead. 

"And  what  became  of  our  flier?"  asked 
one.  in  order  to  break  the  spell  cast  by 
death. 

"He  has  not  yet  come  down,"  answered 
a  comrade.  "Maybe  he  thought  there  was 
another  job  for  him   to  do." 

The  next  day.  having  decided  to  pass 
the  night  in  the  cantonment,  the  major 
saw  the  aviator  return.  The  victor  of  the 
evening  before  left  his  machine  in  the 
fields  and  came  into  the  hospital  to  warm 
his  hands.  He  was  a  child,  hardly  nineteen 
years  old,  with  cheeks  as  downy  as  a  peach 
and   innocent  eyes. 

"Well,"  said  the  major,  "you  brought  one 
down  yesterday,  didn't  you?" 

"<>h."  he  answered  carelessly,  "it  was 
my  twelfth." 

And  he  warmed  his  stiffened  fingers  non- 
chalantly  over   the  stove. 


Health 
Wanted 

THE  home  trag- 
edies of  peace — 
sickness,  accident  and 
death  —  and  the  big 
tragedy  of  war,  with 
its  mounting  cost  of 
food,  have  developed  a  long  waiting  list  for 

SEA  BREEZE 

our  summer  fresh  air  home  for  children  and  babies,  tired 
working  girls,  mothers  and  grandmothersof  the  tenement. 

In  war — in  peace — our  youth  must  grow  into  healthful, 
fit  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Sea  Breeze  gives  hundreds  of  city  children  their  one 
chance  in  the  year  for  fresh  air,  good  food  —  health. 

Allow  60  cents  a  day  or  $4  a  week  for  each  one  whom 
you  will  send  as  your  guest,  and  send  the  amount  to 
George  Blagden,  Treasurer. 

NEW  YORK   ASSOCIATION   FOR    IMPROVING 
THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR 

Room  200,   105  East  22nd  St.  New  York  City 

Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Jr.,  President 


GUARANTEED   incomes 

$66,000,000  securing  the  guarantee.      An  annuity  provides  the  largest  assured  in- 
come obtainable  with  safety.      Write  to-day  for  booklet  "What  Are  Annuities." 

The  NATIONAL   Life  Insurance   Company 

MONTPELIER  VERMONT 


WITHOUT 


on  Food,  Labor  or  Industry 

Will  you  think  or  pay?    The  Nation  creates  all  land  values- 
justice  demands  their  use  for  National  Defense — not  for  private  gain.  Tax 
on  land  values  alone  with  no  other  taxes  whatever  will  provide  entire  annual 
national  budget — even  five  billion  dollars.     Will  force  idle  land  into   use.     Increase    crops.     Stimulate 
industry.     Reduce  taxes  for  95%  of  the  people.     Will  not  raise  prices  er  reduce  production. 
Booklet  free.    NATIONAL  SINGLE  TAX  LEAGUE.  Cincinnati.     Dept.  K 


Keep  Your 
Dollars  Busy 


Now  as  never  before,  it  is  important 
that  your  money  be  kept  at  work  in 
legitimate  enterprises.  You  will  bene- 
fit by  consulting  The  Independent  In- 
vestor's Service  before  buying  securities 
of  whose  merit  you  are  uncertain. 
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I  MR.  PURINTON'S  WAR  SERVICE  QUESTION  BOX  § 
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Miss  G.  P.,  New  York.  "I  am  a  school  teacher 
of  ten  years"  experience.  Am  thirty  years  of 
age.  Have  thought  seriously  of  enlisting  as  a 
nurse  in  the  Red  Cross,  but  have  had  no  ex- 
perience in  nursing.   What  do  you  advise  ?" 

Utilize  your  experience  in  teaching.  Stay 
where  you  are,  line  up  all  your  boys  and  girls 
for  a  collective  as  well  as  individual  form  of 
patriotic  service,  and  thus  extend  your  war 
power  a  hundred-fold.  Read  every  answer  in  the 
War  Service  Question  Box ;  ask  yourself  how 
each  might  apply  to  you  or  your  pupils  ;  carry 
out  any  idea  that  seems  to  you  workable.  To 
waste  your  knowledge  and  influence  as  a  teacher, 
merely  to  study  for  a  nurse,  would  be,  in  our 
opinion,  a  mistake  both  economic  and  patriotic. 


Miss  E.  M.  S.,  Michigan.  "I  am  a  teacher  in 
a  town  of  three  thousand.  I  wish  to  interest 
young  people  of  high  school  age  in  patriotic 
service.  They  are  capable,  but  without  initiative. 
Can   you  advise   me?" 

The  production  and  conservation  of  food  sup- 
plies offers  the  greatest  national  opportunity  for 
enlisting  boys  and  girls.  Every  boy  in  your_ 
town  should  be  working  a  farm  or  home  gar- 
den this  season  :  and  every  girl  should  be  can- 
ning, drying,  or  otherwise  preserving  the  foods 
that  the  boys  grow.  Certain  crops  may  be 
planted  late — and  now  is  none  too  soon  to  think 
about  next  year's  gardens.  For  literature,  apply 
to  your  State  College  of  Agriculture  ;  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  ; 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Mayor  Mitchel's  Food  Supply  Committee,  71 
Broadway,  New  York ;  The  Mayor  of  Amherst, 
Amherst,  Massachusetts;  and  Countryside  War 
Garden    Bureau,    119   West   Fortieth,   New   York. 

See  War  Question  Box  answer  to  Miss  E.  M. 
D.,  Maryland ;  create  permanent  efficiency  or- 
ganizations  of   the   young   folks   in   your   charge. 


Mr.  C.  S.  C,  New  York.  "I  have  served  four 
years  in  the  National  Guard,  and  wish  very 
much  to  continue  to  serve  my  country  at  this 
time  of  need.  But  my  eyes  are  weak  and  I  fear 
I  cannot  pass  the  Federal  examination.  Would 
it  be  possible  for  me  to  enter  any  other  branch 
of  the  .service?   I  am  a  licensed  chauffeur." 

You  might  become  an  ambulance  driver ;  ob- 
tain information  from  Bureau  of  Medical  Serv- 
ice,  American   Red   Cross,  Washington,   D.    C. 

We  think,  however,  you  should  restore  the 
weak  eyes  to  normal  duty,  and  continue  service 
in  line  with  your  preference  and  experience. 
Why  waste  four  years  of  knowledge  and  skill  ? 
Trained  men   are  too   valuable. 


Mr.  G.  0.  B.,  West  Virginia.  "I  am  superin- 
tendent in  charge  of  operations  for  a  large 
paving  brick  company.  Believe  I  possess  a  ca- 
pacity for  handling  and  organizing  men.  Age 
thirty-six.  Able  to  work  to  the  highest  effi- 
ciency. Would  like  to  qualify  for  a  position  on 
some  commission  offering  a  wide  field  of  use- 
fulness." 

Your  problem  is  to  mobilize  the  facilities,  re- 
sources and  employees  of  your  company.  Write 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  instructions,  with  request  to  be  as- 
signed to  a  national  board  of  consultation  or 
cooperation  where  you  can  serve  best.  Apply  to 
National  Institute  of  Efficiency,  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  list  of  patriotic 
organizations.  Note  results  of  the  Community 
Contest  in  Patriotic  Work  recently  conducted 
by  The  Countryside  Magazine,  119  West  Forti- 
eth street,  New  York  ;  see  how  the  most  effective 
action  may  be  organized  in  your  community. 
Found  a  War  Efficiency  Library,  with  special 
incentives  for  use  by  all  your  workers  ;  see  list 
of  books  in  Independent  of  June  2,  1917.  Sug- 
gest to  officials  of  your  concern  that  they  watch 
columns  of  The  Independent  for  patriotic  news  ; 
put  up  a  war  bulletin  board,  and  tack  on  clip- 
pings  that   inform  or   inspire. 


Miss  E.  M.  D.,  Maryland.  "After  reading  arti- 
cle 'What  Can  I  Do?'  our  class  at  normal  school 
have  a  desire  to  know  what  we  can  do.  Very 
few  of  us  have  had  opportunity  to  do  anything 
but  attend  school,  but  we  would  like  to  know 
how  to  apply  our  knowledge,  so  as  to  be  of  use 
to  our  country.  We  wish  to  put  your  answer  on 
the  bulletin   board." 

(a)  Organize  a  personal  thrift  campaign,  to 
aid  you,   your  family,   your  community,  over  the 
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War  crisis.  Obtain  information  from  American 
Society  for  Thrift,  30  North  Michigan  Boule- 
vard, Chicago ;  or  from  National  Education  As- 
sociation, Secretary  Durand  W.  Springer,  Ann 
Arbor,    Michigan. 

(b)  Everybody  work,  this  summer.  Let  boys 
help  most  in  food  production,  girls  in  food  con- 
servation. Boys  find  what  other  boys  are  doing 
by  writing  for  literature  of  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  200  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  ;  of  U.  S. 
Boys  Working  Reserve,  details  from  William  B. 
Wilson,  Secretary  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Girls  find  what  girls  can  do  by  writing  the 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  461  Fourth  avenue,  New  York  ; 
also  Girls  National  Honor  Guard,  34  West 
Twenty-eighth,  New  York  ;  also  addresses  in 
reply  to  Miss  F.  L.  B.,  Nebraska,  War  Service 
Question  Box  ;  also  reply  on  food  canning,  pub- 
lished in   first  group  of  war  answers. 

(c)  Everybody  watch  The  Independent,  all 
summer.  It  will  publish  Question  Box  answers 
and  special  articles  of  particular  interest  to 
your  people.  Write  us  for  more  detailed  counsel 
if  needed. 


Dr.  B.  B.,  Missouri.  "I  would  like  to  get  lit- 
erature on  the  raising  and  marketing  of  poul- 
try, especially  squabs." 

Literature  of  Majestic  Squab  Company,  Adel, 
Iowa ;  of  Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Company,  Mel- 
rose Highlands,  Massachusetts  ;  of  R.  H.  Barnes, 
Greenfield,  Massachusetts  ;  of  Charles  C.  Gilbert, 
North  American  street,  Philadelphia.  See  also 
Poultry  Advocate,  Syracuse,  New  York  ;  and 
"Poultry  Guide  Book"  from  Model  Incubator 
Company,   38   Henry  street,   Buffalo,   New   York. 


Miss  M.  M.,  Minnesota.  "Please  tell  me  where 
I  can  get  (a)  the  names  of  the  Governors  of 
the  United  States,  and  (b)  a  book  orf  Wilson's 
administration." 

(a)  From  your  Secretary  of  State,  or  from 
a  current  almanac  sold  by  almost  any  large 
news  or  book  store. 

(b)  Just  before  the  last  Presidential  election 
the  National  Democratic  Committee  issued  a 
number  of  eulogiums  calling  attention  to  the 
merits  of  the  Wilson  administration.  The  Re- 
publican National  Committee  issued  tracts  and 
tomes  calling  attention  to  the  faults  of  the  Wil- 
son administration.  The  leading  lights  of  both 
parties  in  your  vicinity  could  point  the  way  to 
these  volumes.  You  might  get  copies  very  cheap, 
second-hand,  from  local  statesmen,  now  the  elec- 
tion is  past. 


Mr.  A.  K.,  Canada.  "Please  direct  me  to 
periodical  or  other  literature  that  might  be  help- 
ful to  an  Industrial  Training  Board  contem- 
plating the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  new 
building,   in  a  city  of  about  12,000  inhabitants." 

Building  Age,  239  West  Thirty-ninth  ;  Balding 
Management,  119  West  •  Fortieth  ;  Architectural 
Record,  119  West  Fortieth;  Architecture,  527 
Fifth  avenue ;  Hoggson  Magazine,  485  Fifth 
avenue;  American  Architect,  50  Union  Square; 
all   New  York. 

The  Architectural  Book  Publishing  Company, 
31  East  Twelfth  ;  Architectural  Catalog  Com- 
pany, 366  Fifth  avenue;  Building  Trades  Index 
Gompany,  340  Madison  avenue ;  all  New  York ; 
and  Society  of  Building  Commissioners  and  In- 
spectors, Secretary  F.  W.  Fitzpatrick,  4200  Six- 
teenth street,   Washington,   D.   C. 


Mr.  T.  A.  S.,  Texas.  "I  am  reading  your 
Efficient  Living,  a  very  valuable  work,  and 
one  that  I  have  long  wanted.  On  page  73  you 
refer  to  a  standard  book  on  diet,  (a)  Where 
can  this  be  obtained?  (b)  Where  can  I  secure 
the  labor-saving  appliances  mentioned  in  your 
recent  article  on  the  Efficient  Housewife?  (c) 
Do  you  know  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  Amer- 
ican School  of  Home  Economics,  advertised  in 
The  Independent? 

(a)  There  are  many  standard  books  if  by 
"standard"  you  mean  popular  and  mostly  true ; 
there  are  no  standard  books  if  by  "standard" 
you  mean  wholly  applicable  and  reliable.  See 
Question  Box  answer  344,  in  issue  of  November 
13,    1916. 

(b)  We  mentioned  scores  of  appliances — 
which  do  you  want?  These  would  generally  be 
advertised   in    women's    periodicals,   such   as    La- 


dies' Home  Journal,  Delineator,  Good  House- 
keeping, Ladies'  World,  Housewives'  Magazine. 
Write  us  more  in  detail,  or  look  up  advertise- 
ments. 

(c)  We  never  guarantee  reliability  of  any  in- 
stitution. But  we  understand  this  one  does  meri- 
torious work,  and  it  surely  has  fine  people  con- 
nected  with    it. 


Mrs.  W.  E.  C,  Colorado.  "Where  can  I 
get  literature  that  will  help  me  in  caring  fori 
and  training  two  nervous,  high  strung  boys  of 
seven  and  three  years,  one  tubercular  and  per- 
haps the  other?  I  want  something  more  than 
general  suggestion,  or  a  faddist's  pet  theory." 

Obtain  from  your  physician  or  local  health 
officer  a  set  of  literature  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis ;  a  main 
object  of  the  Association  is  to  provide  instruc- 
tions for  the  home  care  of  children  with  tuber- 
cular tendencies.  Apply  to  your  Board  of  Health 
for  modern  hygiene  bulletins  and  other  publica- 
tions. Write  Efficiency  Publishing  Company, 
Woolworth  Building,  New  York,  for  list  of 
special  books  of  value,  such  as  Dr.  Charles 
Brodie  Patterson's  "The  Will  to  Be  Well,"  and 
Dr.  William  Lee  Howard's  new  book  on  "Breath- 
ing." Ask  Dr.  Benedict  Lust,  Butler,  New  Jer- 
sey,  how  he  cured   himself  of   consumption. 

Locate  nearest  branch  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  talk 
over  your  problem  with  the  Scoutmaster.  Con- 
sult American  Institute  of  Child  Life,  Phila- 
delphia ;  also  School  of  Mothercraft,  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York.  Read  Mothers  Magazine, 
Elgin,  Illinois.  Get  book  catalog  and  copy  Phys- 
ical Culture  from  Physical  Culture  Publishing 
Company,    Flatiron    Building,    New    York. 


Mr.  W.  B.,  Ohio.  "I  am  over  military  age, 
and  want  to  do  something  for  my  country.  The 
Secret  Service  appeals  to  me.  To  whom  should 
I   apply   for  entrance?" 

Apply  to  the  Chief,  William  J.  Flynn,  Secret 
Service  Division,  U.  S.  Treasury  Department, 
Washington,   D.    C. 


Mr.  N.  B.  R.,  New  York.  "Will  you  kind- 
ly suggest  some  good  books  on  factory  man- 
agement and  operation  ?  I  am  much  interested 
from  reading  one  of  your  articles  on  factory 
efficiency." 

Among  the  good  books  are  the  following: 
"Work,  Wages  and  Profits,"  by  H.  L.  Gantt,  En- 
gineering Magazine  Company;  "Factory  Costs," 
by  F.  E.  Webner,  Ronald  Press  Company ; 
"Principles  of  Scientific  Management,"  by  F. 
W.  Taylor,  Harper  and  Brothers  ;  "Motion 
Study,"  by  F.  B.  Gilbreth,  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Company ;  "The  Modern  Factory,"  by  George 
M.  Price,  John  Wiley  and  Sons  ;  "Engineering 
of  Shops  and  Factories,"  by  H.  G.  Tyrrell,  En- 
gineering Magazine  Company;  all  New  York. 
One  of  the  most  recent  and  comprehensive 
works  is  the  "Library  of  Factory  Management," 
in  six  volumes,  a  compilation  of  experiences  of 
more  than  a  thousand  manufacturers  ;  published 
by  A.  W.  Shaw  Company,  Wabash  avenue  and 
Madison  street,  Chicago. 


Miss  V.  S.  A.,  North  Dakota.  "I  am  a  do- 
mestic science  teacher  in  the  high  school,  and 
wish  to  organize  a  home  canning  club.  Where 
can  I  obtain  directions  for  this  work,  details  as 
to  methods,  books,  and  so  forth  ?' 

Your  object  is  admirable.  Every  teacher  of 
domestic  science  in  the  United  States  could,  and 
should,  be  of  superlative  help  to  the  Government 
by  leading  such  an  enterprize.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  many  sections  of  the  country  more  food 
rots  on  the  ground  than  is  eaten,  simply  be- 
cause facilities  and  forethought  are  lacking  to 
preserve  it.  Here  is  a  great  field  for  all  women 
teachers  living  in  the  country  or  small  town 
districts. 

You  may  obtain  special  bulletins  and  other 
literature  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C.  The  Agricultural 
Extension  Department,  also  the  Home  Economics 
Department,  of  your  State  University,  would 
probably  assist  you  directly,  by  personal  corre- 
spondence or  the  visit  of  a  professional  organ- 
izer to  your  locality.  Write  also  American  Home 
Economics  Association,  Station  N,  Baltimore ; 
National  Housekeepers'  Alliance,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Housewives'  League,  25  West  Forty-fifth 
street.    New    York. 
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Watchword  for  potato  growers :  Let  us 
spray  ! — Passing  Show. 

"Eat  Less  Bread"  is  the  way  the  posters 
have  it.  but  "Eatless  Bread"  would  not  be 
inaccurate. — London  Opinion. 

If  any  good  is  to  come  of  the  convention, 
both  parties  must  halve  their  difficulties.  In 
fact.  Ireland  must  drop  her  Ire. — London 
Opinion. 

"Why  do  you  object  to  your  son's  smok- 
ing?" 

"Because  he  smokes  my  cigars.  — The 
Lamb. 

Cohen— Hands  up,  or  I'll  shoodt ! 
Quick-witted  Burglar — Fifty  dollars  for 
de  gun  ! 

Cohen — Sold  ! — Efficiency. 

Quite  good  results  in  the  sterilization  of 
polluted  drinking  water  have  been  obtained 
by  the  use  of  sulphoridichloraminobenzoic. 
— Chemical  Journal. 

"What  is  it,  do  you  suppose,  that  keeps 
the  moon  from  falling?"  asked  Georgine. 

"I  think  it  must  be  the  beams,"  replied 
George  softly. — Burr. 

First  Mosquito  Fleet  Seaman — What's 
that  wriggling  object  off  there  near  the 
horizon  ? 

Second  Ditto — Guess  it  must  be  a  nerv- 
ous wreck. — Widow. 

"Who  are  our  rear  guard?"  asked  the 
commanding  general  as  the  retreat  was  as- 
suming the  proportions  of  a  rout. 

"Those  who  have  the  worst  horses,  sir," 
replied  the  aid  without  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion.— The  Lamb. 

The  One — They've  took  Mrs.  Green's 
'usband  for  the  army. 

The  Other — Took  'im  ?  Why.  'e's  got  one 
lee  shorter  than  the  other. 

The  One — So  'e  'as;  but  that  don't  mat- 
ter, yer  see.  because  the  ground's  so  uneven 
in  France. — Tatler. 

Here  is  an  examination  on  Child  Lore  de- 
vised by  a  librarian  in  Chicago.  Can  you 
pass  it? 

1.  For  what  person  or  persons  was  the 
wool  of  the  black  sheep  destined? 

2.  Describe  maneuvers  of  the  French 
army  as  recorded  by  Madame  Goose  and 
give   number  of  men   in   the   French   army. 

3.  (Jive  short  biographical  sketch  of 
Solomon  Grundy  and  mention  seven  im- 
portant events  in  his  life. 

4.  What  was  the  net  results  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  royal  forces  (both  infantry 
and  cavalry)  to  restore  Humpty  Dumpty 
to  his  former  estate?  Do- you  see  in  this 
any  lessons  as  to  the  failure  of  a  militaris- 
tic system? 

5.  Describe  the  cooperative  expedition 
of  Jack  ami  (Jill  and  the  ensuing  catas- 
trophe. From  the  point  of  view  of  eman- 
cipated womanhood  oughl  Jill  to  have  pre- 
ceded   Jack    down    the    hill? 


An  English  militant  crusader  strolled 
into  a  barn  where  a  young  man  was  milk- 
ing a  cow.  With  a  snort,  she  asked,  "How 
is  it  that  you  are  not  at  the  front,  young 
man?" 

"Because,  ma'am,"  answered  the  milker, 
"there  ain't  no  milk  at  that  end." — Atlanta 
Journal. 

Many  amusing  incidents  occurred  to  re- 
lieve the  monotony  of  the  tedious  task  of 
sorting  the  New  York  State  census  blanks. 
One  which  occasioned  much  amusement 
was  a  blank  bearing  the  following  ques- 
tions and  answers : 

Q.  In  what  business  are  you  engaged? 
A.  Barber  shop. 

Q.  What  work  do  you  do?  A.  Shave  and 
cut  hair. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  or  position?  A. 
Standing  up. — Westchester  County  Com- 
mission of  (lateral  Safety  Record. 

At  the  farmers'  conference  in  the  country 
store  the  talk  drifted  to  the  work  done  by 
the  various  wives  of  the  committee  present. 

"Wal,"  contributed  Uncle  Ez.  "my  wife 
is  one  in  a  million.  She  gets  up  in  the 
mornin',  milks  seventeen  cows,  gets  break- 
fast for  ten  hard-working  men  before  six 
o'clock,  by  heck." 

"She  must  be  a  very  robust  woman,"  vol- 
unteered the  commercial  traveler  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present. 

"No.  stranger,  she  ain't  whot  you'd  call 
so  strong ;  she's  more  pale  and  delicate  like. 
(Josh:"  .with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  "if 
that  woman  was  only  strong,  I  don't  know 
the  work  she  couldn't  do!" — Everybody's 
Magazine. 


THE       FOOD      FIGHT 

Under  this  head,  every  week,  The  Independent 
will  print  some  vital  part  of  the  information 
which  is  being  circulated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  aid  American  housekeepers  in 
their  patriotic  and  intensely  necessary  work  of 
conserving  food. 


SCHOOLHOUSE  kitchens  where  can- 
ning can  be  rightly  learned  and 
efficiently  done  are  helping  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  to  use  its  surplus  of  foodstuffs 
in  the  best  possible  way  and  are  bringing 
to  hundreds  of  women  an  opportunity  to 
add  wisely  and  economically  to  the  food  re- 
sources of  their  own  households.  Instruc- 
tion in  up-to:date  methods,  criticism  of 
home-canned  goods,  and  supervision  in  the 
work  done  at  the  school  itself  are  all  pro- 
vided by  skilled  teachers.  The  finished  prod- 
ucts, of  course,  go  into  the  pantries  of  the 
women  who  participate  in  the  work. 

The  equipment  provided  by  one  public- 
spirited  woman,  who  fitted  up  such  a  school 
kitchen  at  her  own  expense,  cost  $82  and 
consisted  of  the  following  articles :  five  blue 
and  white  enameled  dishpans.  about  22 
inches  in  diameter:  three  18-inch  sauce- 
pans, blue  and  white  enamel :  two  12-inch 
saucepans,  blue  and  white  enamel :  two 
quart  measuring  cups;  twelve  paring 
knives ;  two  teakettles ;  twelve  yard-square 
pieces  of  cheesecloth ;  twelve  towels :  six 
two-burner  gas  stoves  ;  one  vegetable  slicer  : 
one  steam  canner.  Such  an  outfit  could 
easily  be  obtained  by  the  women  of  any 
neighborhood,  and  their  cooperative  efforts, 
with  or  without  a  paid  instructor,  would 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  food  problem 
of  the  United  States. 

For  full  information  about  recent  im- 
provements in  canning  and  drying  proc- 
esses, consult  these  bulletins,  to  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Division  of  Publications, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Farmers'  Bulletin  S39.  "Home  Canning 
by  the  One-Period  Cold-Pack  Method" 
(designed   for  use  in  the  North). 

Farmers'  Bulletin  853,  Home  Canning 
of  Fruits  and  Vegetables"  i  designed  for 
use  in  the  South). 

Farmers'    Bulletin   841,    "Drying   Fruits 

and    Vegetables   jn   the  Home." 
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Goeham  Reputation 

IN  SILVERWARE 

When  you  buy  silverware  you 
will  do  well  to  remember  that 
you  are  buying  something  which 
is  going  to  be  the  companion 
of  a  lifetime,  and  which  should 
therefore  be  selected  for  its 
reputation,  rather  than  bought 
on  chance  acquaintance. 

The  reputation  of  Gorham  Silver 
ware  is  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word  the  crystallised  sentiment,  of 
four  generations  of  Americans. 


GORHAM  STERLING  SILVERWARE 
is  for  sale  by  leading  jewelers  every- 
where and  bears  this  trade -mark 


the  GORHAM  co. 

SILVERSMITHS 
GOLDSMITHS 

NEW  YORK 

WORKS  :  PROVIDENCE   AND    NEW  YORK 
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WITH   WHICH   IS  INCORPORATED 

HARPER'S  "WEEKLY 


GERMAN    BLUNDERS 


JUST  now  we  are  being  fed  up  with  British  blunders. 
Every  Englishman  who  comes  over  says:  "We  did 
this  at  first.  Don't  make  our  mistake."  The  recent 
report  of  the  committee  investigating  the  Bagdad 
expedition  shows  such  scandalous  mismanagement  and  in- 
competence in  command  as  to  make  Mesopotamia  a  cursed, 
instead  of  a  blessed,  word  to  English  ears.  The  report  of 
the  Gallipoli  fiasco  last  year  was  also  enough  to  discourage 
any  people — except  the  British.  It  is  enough  to  alienate  any 
allies — except  ourselves.  We  better  than  any  other  people 
ought  to  understand  and  allow  for  it,  for  we  have  the  same 
habit  of  washing  our  dirty  linen  in  public.  It  is  the  custom 
of  democracy.  That  monarchies  like  Germany  do  not  make 
the  same  disagreeable  display  does  not  mean  that  they  have 
no  dirty  linen.  It  means  rather  that  they  never  wash  it. 
But  because  there  is  no  such  sharp  criticism  and  frank  ex- 
posure in  Germany  there  has  grown  up  a  superstition  of 
German  efficiency  and  inerrancy  that  needs  to  be  demol- 
ished. To  overrate  an  enemy  is  about  as  dangerous  as  to 
underrate  him. 

Most  of  Germany's  blunders  will  not  be  disclosed  till  after 
the  war,  many  of  them  not  till  after  the  secret  archives 
and  the  memoirs  of  the  chief  actors  come  to  light  after  most 
of  us  are  dead.  But  some  of  her  blunders  are  so  glaring 
that  we  can  see  them  even  thru  the  battlesmoke. 

First  among  them — the  biggest  blunder  that  any  nation 
ever  committed — -was  precipitating  the  Great  War.  The 
defenders  of  Germany  urge  that  she  was  not  solely  or  chiefly 
to  blame,  but  no  one  questions  that  she  could  have  pre- 
vented or  at  least  postponed  the  war  if  she  had  not  wanted 
it,  that  she  could  have  called  off  Austria  and  made  terms 
with  England  if  she  had  wanted  to.  No  one  questions  now 
that  it  would  have  been  to  her  advantage  if  she  had  made 
any  sacrifice  to  maintain  peace.  No  victory  could  now  com- 
pensate her  for  the  losses  she  has  already  sustained.  Ger- 
many had  everything  to  lose  and  little  possibly  to  gain  by 
war.  She  was  prosperous  and  outstripping  her  trade  rivals. 
Her  last  bone  of  contention  with  England — the  Bagdad  rail- 
road— had  been  removed  by  an  agreement  that  gave  her  all 
she  had  a  right  to  ask. 

But  the  German  generals  who  had  devoted  their  lives  to 
the  study  of  the  problem  miscalculated  the  chances,  over- 
estimated their  power,  underestimated  the  resistance,  mis- 
understood the  temper  of  their  opponents  for  all  their 
elaborate  spy  system.  In  carrying  out  the  plan  they  made 
egregious  errors.  They  ran  short  of  shells  in  the  first  few 
weeks.  They  lost  days  in  Belgium  for  which  the  stubborn- 
ness of  Liege  cannot  account.  It  was  a  psychological  mis- 
take to  burn  the  library  of  Louvain  and  shell  the  cathedral 
of  Rheims,  and  shoot  Edith  Cavell. 

In  fact  the  German  armies  took  the  wrong  road  at  the 
start.  Going  thru  Belgium  was  not  the  easiest  way.  We 
have  Premier  Lloyd  George's  authority  for  saying  that  Eng- 


land would  not  have  gone  in  if  Belgium  had  not  been  in- 
vaded. If  the  42-centimeter  howitzers  had  been  at  first 
trained  on  Verdun  instead  of  on  Liege,  its  forts  might  have 
crumbled  as  quickly. 

Then  there  was  the  conspicuous  blunder,  not  yet  explained, 
of  the  delay  of  the  Crown  Prince  to  bring  his  army  into  its 
appointed  place  in  the  line  converging  upon  Paris.  This 
compelled  General  von  Kluck  to  swing  his  army  to  the  left 
to  cover  the  gap  instead  of  heading  toward  Paris,  and  gave 
Joffre  his  chance  to  strike  at  the  weak  point  on  the  Marne, 
September  5.  Of  all  the  commanders  of  the  eight  German 
armies  that  invaded  France,  none  remains  in  power  except 
the  Crown  Princes,  who  are  irremovable  no  matter  what 
mistakes  they  make.  Of  the  names  that  figured  in  the  Ger- 
man despatches  in  1914,  scarce  one  now  appears  except 
Hindenburg.  We  know  why  the  British  removed  Sir  John 
French  and  the  French  removed  Nivelle,  but  we  can  only 
surmize  why  neither  Moltke  nor  his  successor,  Falkenhayn, 
is  Chief  of  the  German  General  Staff. 

Before  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  or  even  after  it,  the 
Germans  might  easily  have  reached  the  English  Channel 
at  Calais,  which  they  have  since  vainly  sacrificed  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  to  reach.  At  the  siege  of  Antwerp  they 
carelessly  left  an  exit  between  Ghent  and  the  coast  thru 
'  which  the  Belgian  and  British  forces  made  their  escape. 
Their  persistence  in  the  attack  at  Verdun  was  a  frightfully 
expensive  mistake.  The  confidence  that  the  Germans  placed 
in  the  Zeppelins  has  proved  to  be  altogether  unwarranted. 
The  careful  calculation  of  the  calories  needed  by  the  Ger- 
man people  and  the  complicated  system  of  distribution 
turned  out  to  be  wrong,  and  Batocki,  the  renowned  food 
dictator,  vanished  from  sight.  In  some  places  there  was 
plenty,  in  others  famine.  Last  year  a  quarter  of  the  potato 
crop  rotted  in  the  ground  and  trainloads  of  fruit  spoiled. 

These  are  a  few  conspicuous  instances  of  German  mis- 
management. The  list  could  be  indefinitely  extended,  for 
anybody  can  point  out  mistakes  after  they  have  been  com- 
mitted. Anybody  can  backsee  what  Napoleon  or  Grant  could 
not  foresee.  Our  object  is  not  to  prove  the  Germans  ineffi- 
cient, because  they  obviously  are  not.  It  is  because  they  show 
such  disconcerting  efficiency  that  we  have  occasionally  to 
remind  ourselves  that  they  are  after  all  mere  human  beings 
in  spite  of  their  inhuman  behavior.  We  are  not  fighting  jinns 
or  giants.  We  should  not  believe  what  the  Germans  say  of 
themselves  any  more  than  we  should  believe  what  the  Brit- 
ish say  of  themselves.  That  is  where  the  Germans  made 
their  mistake,  in  believing  the  British  when  they  said,  by 
the  mouths  of  Kipling,  Wells  and  the  like,  that  England  was 
suffering  from  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  capable 
of  nothing"  but  muddling.  If  it  comes  to  a  comparison  of 
courage — has  Germany  the  courage  to  publish  in  the  midst 
of  war  any  confession  of  faults  like  the  Gallipoli  and 
Mesopotamian  reports? 


CARTOON  COMMENT 

THE  WAR  IN  WASHINGTON 


last  ten  days?  At  any  rate,  "The 
Lightning  Speed  of  Congress" 
drawn  by  Thomas  Nast  for 
"Harper's  Weekly"  when  the 
Forty-fifth  Congress  was  "de- 
liberating" seems  to  fit  the  pres- 
ent situation  exceedingly  well; 
even  in  these  days  of  motor  ef- 
ficiency Uncle  Sam  is  sometimes 
forced  to  ride  the  snail.  The  two 
cartoons  at  the  top  of  the  page 
emphasize  a  couple  of  weak 
spots  in  national  management. 
Nelson  Harding  of  the  Brook- 
lyn "Eagle"  presents  an  effec- 
tive illustration  of  the  spy  prob- 
lem in  ''The  Closed  Door"  (at 
the    left).    A    question    of    even 


To  point  the  pencil  of  criticism 
at  the  Capitol  is  a  favorite  oc- 
cupation of  American  cartoon- 
ists— for  one  thing,  of  course, 
it's  a  necessary  phase  of  popu- 
lar government,  and  for  an- 
other, there  never  seems  to  be 
any  lack  of  material  for  the 
cartoonists  to  draw  from.  Just 
for  fun,  and  likewise  for  in- 
formation, we  publish  on  this 
page  one  cartoon  first  pub- 
lished nearly  fifty  years  ago. 
Can  you  tell  it  from  the  ones 
that  illustrate  the  happenings, 
or  lack  of  happenings,  of  the 


more  concern  to  Mr.  Everyman 
is  that  of  the  Food  Control  Bill; 
Rehse  of  the  New  York" World" 
reproves  our  "Overloading 
the  Trailer!"  In  the  lower  left 
corner  of  this  page  W.  A.  Rog- 
ers of  the  New  York  "Herald" 
shows  "The  Shadow  of  Sloth" 
lifting  from  the  Capitol.  Ding's 
drawing  for  the  Neiv  York 
"Tribune"  of  the  tangle  in  na- 
tional affairs  while  Congress, 
"The  Oblivious  Mechanician," 
stops  to  fix  a  rattle  in  the  en- 
gine, strikes  the  keynote  of  a 
democracy' s  difficulties  in  war 
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THAT  "RICH  MAN'S  WAR" 
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HIS  is  a  rich  man's  war  and  a  poor  man's  fight"  is 
the  stock  phrase  of  the  anti-war  agitator  and  few 
people  have  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate  its 
fallacy.  But  a  moment's  reflection  should  convince  anyone 
capable  of  thought  that  a  war  fought  by  means  of  com- 
pulsory military  service  is  not  only  the  poor  man's  fight. 
In  fact,  the  proportion  of  poor  men  who  will  be  exempted 
by  the  selective  draft  is  very  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  rich.  The  average  son  of  Croesus,  aged  twenty-two,  is 
at  college  or  doing  nothing  in  particular  or  learning  the 
ropes  in  a  business  office.  The  average  poor  boy  at  that 
age  is  hard  at  work  on  the  farm  or  in  the  factory  and 
stands  a  good  chance  of  being  exempted.  The  average 
wealthy  married  man  has  a  wife  with  an  independent 
income.  The  average  poor  man  of  family  has  dependents 
who  must  look  to  him  for  support.  He,  too,  may  be  ex- 
empted. The  average  well-to-do  man  is  physically  fit  be- 
cause of  his  outdoor  sports  and  hobbies,  he  stands  less 
chance  of  exemption  than  the  ten-dollar-a-week  clerk  or 
the  factory  operative  who  tends  a  machine  indoors  the 
whole  day  long. 

How  about  the  first  clause  of  the  phrase.  In  what  sense 
is  this  a  rich  man's  war?  For  every  wealthy  man  whom  war 
makes  wealthier  it  ruins  ten.  This  war  is  a  conflict  between 
the  political  system  known  as  democracy  and  that  which 
rests  on  hereditary  caste,  deciding  which  of  the  two  shall 
dominate  continental  Europe  to  begin  with,  and  afterward 
the  world.  Who  has  the  more  at  stake?  The  rich  man  in  a 
feudalistic  system  can  purchase  honors  and  dignities;  if  he 
finds  political  conditions  oppressive  he  can  buy  his  way 
into  the  ruling  class  or  spend  his  life  in  travel.  His  chief 
interest  in  free  government  is  altruistic.  It  is  the  poor  man 
who  would  be  helpless  in  the  grip  of  Kaiserism.  It  would 
not  be  wholly  accurate,  but  it  would  be  much  closer  to  the 
truth,  to  say  that  "This  is  a  poor  man's  war  and  a  rich 
man's  fight." 


INDEMNITIES  AND  ANNEXATION 

IF  the  war  is  to  be  concluded  on  the  basis  of  "no  indemni- 
ties or  annexations"  we  trust  that  Germany  will  not 
only  restore  the  annexations  she  has  made  during  the 
war  but  also  the  indemnities  she  has  already  exacted.  While 
in  occupation  of  Polish,  Russian,  French,  Belgian,  Ruma- 
nian and  Serb  territories  the  German  military  governors 
levied  huge  fines  on  the  civil  population,  removed  machinery 
to  Germany,  confiscated  or  destroyed  private  property  and 
compelled  unremunerated  labor.  If  there  are  to  be  "no  in- 
demnities" these  war  indemnities  cannot  in  consistency  be 
retained. 
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A  WARLORD'S  CHUMS 


ELL  me  whom  you  go  with  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
you  are."  If  there  is  any  lingering  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  one  that  a  German  victory  would  be  a  menace 
to  the  world  it  is  sufficient  to  study  the  elements  in  each  na- 
tion which  are  consciously  or  unconsciously  working  in  the 
German  interest.  We  do  not  refer  to  Germany's  formal  allies, 
altho  the  Turkish  alliance  alone  would  discredit  any  cause, 
but  to  the  Kaiser's  partizans  in  the  Allied  or  in  the  neutral 
countries. 

In  Russia  who  is  for  war  with  Germany?  The  ablest  and 
most  honest  moderates,  such  as  Milukoff  and  the  Constitu- 
tional Democrats.  The  ablest  and  most  honest  radicals,  such 
as  War  Minister  Kerensky  and  the  rest  of  the  existing  Gov- 
ernment. Who  is  for  peace  with  Germany?  The  reactionary 
bureaucrats  of  the  old  monarchy  who  repeatedly  endeavored 
to  betray  the  Russian  cause  to  the  enemy  until  the  revolu- 
tion put  a  stop  to  their  unpatriotic  intrigues.  The  anarchists 


who  are  trying  to  disrupt  the  republic  and  enthrone  mob 
law.  Those  who  gave  Russia  the  worst  government  in  the 
world  are  hand  in  glove  with  those  who  wish  Russia  to 
have  no  government  at  all,  when  it  comes  to  questions  of 
foreign  policy. 

In  Spain  who  is  pro-Ally?  The  young  King  and  the  Lib- 
erals. Who  is  pro-German?  The  court  circle,  which  boasts 
of  being  more  royalist  than  the  King  and  presents  an  un- 
yielding front  to  every  movement  for  reform.  In  Greece? 
A  statesman  like  Venizelos  favors  the  Allies  and  an  incom- 
petent autocrat  like  the  ex-King  Constantine  the  Germans. 
In  China?  Germany  backs  a  conspiracy  to  restore  the 
Manchu  dynasty.  In  Ireland?  The  constructive  statesmen 
of  the  Nationalist  party  support  the  war.  The  Sinn  Fein, 
futile  and  impractical  dreamers  allied  with"  dynamite  plot- 
ters, are  for  the  Germans.  What  type  of  man  did  Germany 
select  as  a  friend  in  Latin  America?  Huerta! 

In  our  own  country  what  is  the  record,  apart  from  this 
war,  of  the  majority  of  congressmen  who  attack  the  Allies 
or  defend  the  Germans?  Read  their  speeches  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  See  how  much  of  sound  logic,  good  feel- 
ing or  broad  sympathy  with  human  progress  they  contain ! 
Try  and  verify  some  of  the  "facts"  they  allege.  Look  over 
the  pro-German  newspapers  and  magazines,  or  those  that 
were  so  before  we  entered  the  war.  How  many  of  them 
represent  the  best  of  American  journalism?  How  do  the 
radicals  of  the  nation  line  up?  For  America,  such  Socialists 
as  Charles  Edward  Russell,  William  English  Walling, 
Phelps  Stokes,  John  Spargo,  W.  J.  Ghent,  Congressman 
Lunn;  the  remnant  of  the  Progressives,  and  the  Wilson 
Democrats.  For  disloyalty,  the  I.  W.  W.,  Alexander  Berk- 
man  and  Emma  Goldman !  One  might  pity  the  Kaiser  for 
the  friends  and  allies  which  he  has  been  forced  to  cultivate, 
for  even  he  cannot  be  proud  of  them. 


HINDENBURG  VERSUS  HOOVER 

THE  various  phases  of  the  great  world  war  and  even  its 
spirit  and  genius  have  from  time  to  time  been  suc- 
cinctly exprest  by  contrasting  some  of  its  striking 
events,  personalities  and  characteristic  types  of  thought 
among  the  peoples  engaged.  Germany  backed  Austria  in 
what  she  claimed  to  be  a  struggle  for  Order  as  opposed  to 
Anarchy.  A  favorite  antithesis  was  voiced  in  the  cry  of 
Pan-Slavism  versus  Pan-Germanism.  In  the  early  stages  of 
the  conflict  men  spoke  of  Von  Kluck  versus  Joffre.  Later 
they  pitted  Kitchener  against  the  Kaiser.  More  recently  the 
allied  nations  have  rallied  to  the  slogan  of  Autocracy  versus 
Popular  Government. 

The  conflicting  forces,  methods  and  hopes  of  both  sides 
may  now  be  symbolized  in  two  names  which  call  to  mind 
dominating  personalities  and  designate  characteristic  poli- 
cies and  urgent  problems  of  the  war.  Particularly  from  the 
standpoint  of  America  and  free  democracy  the  struggle  has 
become  a  contest  between  Hindenburg  and  Hoover,  and  what 
they  respectively  represent.  Germany  recognizes  the  fact 
that  her  cause  is  lost  unless  the  frightfulness  and  destruc- 
tive power  of  her  great  war  chief,  backed  by  the  organizing 
ability  of  his  subordinates,  are  able  to  thwart  in  the  near 
future  the  growing,  consolidating  might  of  her  opponents. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Allies  are  pinning  their  faith  to  the 
creating  and  conserving  administration  of  food  supply  until 
their  superiority  in  men  and  munitions  shall  accomplish 
the  desired  end. 

The  whole  question  now  resolves  itself  into  this:  Will 
the  destructive  power  of  Hindenburg  applied  thru  sub- 
marine and  airship  deplete  the  moral  and  material  strength 
of  Germany's  opponents  before  her  armies  are  driven  back 
upon  German  soil?  Or  will  the  succor  of  Hoover  sustain  the 
allied  forces  until  their  victory  is  won?  It  is  a  conflict  of 
destruction   against  conservation.   The  issue  depends   upon 
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the  ability  of  the  world  to  conserve  its  resources  in  the 
presence  of  the  Central  Powers  running  wild  in  the  work  of 
destruction.  Can  the  allied  nations  hold  out  until  the  Ger- 
man Government  is  beaten  or  the  German  people  starved 
into  revolt? 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  every  one  may  have  a  part  in 
deciding  the  war  issue.  Some  may  help  in  battering  down 
the  military  defenses  of  the  Kaiser,  others  in  creating  and 
facilitating  the  transport  of  military  supplies,  and  all  the 
rest  in  saving  food  and  stimulating  its  production.  Every 
"wheatless"  or  "meatless"  meal  adds  to  the  strength  of 
Hoover  in  this  mighty  world  conflict.  Every  useless  luxury 
in  eating  gives  Hindenburg  a  better  chance  of  winning  the 
fight  for  frightfulness  and  destruction.  He  who  adds  by  his 
own  toil  a  bushel  of  potatoes  to  the  world's  food  supply  has 
aimed  a  blow  at  the  German  military  idol.  The  housekeeper 
who  wastes  or  destroys,  the  speculator  who  disturbs  the 
markets,  and  the  workman  who  hinders  production  or  easy 
distribution  are  all  traitors  to  the  cause  of  Hoover.  All 
must  help  one  side  or  the  other.  Choose  ye  this  day  whom 
ye  will  serve:  Hindenburg  or  Hoover. 


SHARE  IT  WITH  THE  BOY  IN  THE 
TRENCHES 

GENERAL  PERSHING  has  asked  the  people  at  home 
for  reading  matter  for  his  men.  He  also  respectfully 
but  firmly  reminds  them  that  soldiers  are  quite  as 
intelligent  as  civilians  and  that  the  man  in  France  or  on 
the  high  seas  is  no  more  interested  in  the  1897  files  of 
The  School  Girl's  Friend,  than  he  was  before  he  enlisted. 
What  the  soldier  wants  is  current  magazines  just  as  soon 
after  they  are  published  as  possible.  With  two  simple  mo- 
tions you  can  give  him  what  he  wants.  First,  stick  a  one- 
cent  stamp  over  the  notice  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner 
of  the  cover  of  this  copy  of  The  Independent — you  will 
find  the  color  scheme  particularly  cheerful;  second,  as  soon 
as  you've  read  it  yourself,  hand  the  copy  to  any  postal 
employee.  Repeat  the  process  every  week.  The  Post  Office 
Department  has  agreed  to  see  that  all  magazines  bearing 
that  notice  and  a  stamp  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  at  the  front.  There  is  a  pleasant,  mildly 
romantic  mystery  about  the  transaction.  It  is  also  pleasant 
to  find  anything  which  is  at  once  so  easy  and  so  worth 
while.  The  one-cent  stamp  in  the  corner  of  your  magazine 
should  become  a  national  habit. 


ARE  YOU  A  COLLOID  ? 

CHEMISTS  tell  us  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  sub- 
stances. The  crystalloid  type  makes  a  solution  easy  to 
filter  and  handle,  and  separates  out  of  the  solution  as 
definite,  solid  crystals.  The  colloidal  type  cannot  make  up 
its  mind  whether  to  dissolve  or  precipitate,  but  sticks  around 
the  filter  paper  as  a  gummy,  gelatinous  mass.  We  all  know 
people  whose  minds  work  in  each  of  these  two  ways. 

The  crystalloid  is  a  dogmatist.  His  opinions  are  clear, 
sharp  and  unmistakable.  He  excels  in  definitions  and  re- 
joices in  creeds.  He  can  tell  why  he  believes  in  sublapsarian- 
ism  or  the  single  tax  or  some  particular  kind  of  propor- 
tional representation  and  in  just  which  respects  he  differs 
from  the  heresies  of  the  gild  Socialists  or  the  Old  Two- 
Seed-in-the-Spirit  Predestinarian  Baptists.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  crystalloid  minds  were  thought  to  be  the  only 
kind  worth  calling  minds  at  all,  he  could  give  an  absolutely 
water-tight  proof  of  his  contentions  on  such  subjects  as 
"When  Balaam's  Ass  Spoke  Was  There  a  Change  in  Its 
Vocal  Organs?"  or  the  equally  lucid  question  "If  a  Man 
Were  Converted  in  the  Middle  of  a  Desert  Could  He  Be 
Validly  Baptized  in  Sand  Instead  of  Water?" 

But  the  extremer  sort  of  crystalloids  are  scarce  today. 
The  colloid  has  come  into  his  own.  He  rejoices  as  much  in 


vagueness  and  ambiguity  as  the  crystalloid  rejoiced  in 
dogma  and  definition.  You  may  recognize  his  species  by  his 
favorite  phrases,  each  one  a  cover  for  an  evasion  of 
thought: 

"I  have  a  religious  faith  but  not  a  creed." 

"While  recognizing  Society  we  must  not  forget  the  In- 
dividual." 

"My  views  on  the  subject  of  free  speech  are  simple.  There 
should  be  Liberty  but  not  License." 

"I  care  nothing  for  mere  forms  of  government.  We  should 
have  a  True  Democracy  which  should  at  the  same  time  be 
an  Aristocracy  in  its  Highest  Sense." 

"Of  course  we  may  be  right  in  fighting  Germany.  But  at 
the  same  time  it  seems  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
Higher  Way." 

The  way  in  which  the  colloid  handles  religion  is  one  of  his 
greatest  triumphs.  He  never  ventures  on  anything  so  crude 
as  denial,  he  will  admit  that  miracles  "are  true  in  a  sense" 
and  that  "there  is  something  in"  Mormonism  or  Christian 
Science,  but  neither  will  he  affirm.  It  may  be  true  as  he  says 
that  "all  religions  are  alike  at  bottom,"  but  if  you  ask  him 
to  tell  what  the  common  element  is  it  becomes  apparent 
that  he  has  never  sounded  deep  enough  to  reach  bottom  him- 
self and  simply  takes  for  granted  that  it  is  there.  One  young 
clergyman  of  this  sort  is  said  to  have  exhorted  his  congre- 
gation: "You  must  repent,  as  it  were,  and  believe,  more  or 
less,  or  be  damned — to  a  certain  extent!" 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  a  little  revival  of  lucid 
thinking.  Perhaps  what  our  creeds  require  is  restatement 
rather  than  watering  down.  Perhaps  the  chief  cause  of 
human  misunderstanding  is  not  that  people  have  different 
views  and  insist  too  much  upon  them  but  that  they  will  not 
think  out  their  ideas  and  find  exactly  what  they  mean  and 
whether  it  is  really  a  thought  or  only  a  misleading  phrase 
which  divides  one  sect  or  party  from  another.  On  the  whole 
the  modern  reaction  against  making  the  pulpit  a  mere  fenc- 
ing ground  for  logicians  was  a  good  thing,  but  a  pastor 
should  sometimes  feed  his  sheep  on  solid,  "chunky"  truth. 
The  sheep  get  tired  of  having  nothing  to  eat  but  the  pleas- 
ant, flower-scented  breezes  of  the  summer  morn. 


THE  COUNTRYSIDE 

THE  countryside  is  the  secret  of  efficiency  for  millions 
of  Americans.  That  is  why  summer  vacations  and 
suburbs  were  invented.  To  be  sure,  the  man  who  first 
moved  his  house  out  into  the  edge  of  the  open  country  and 
went  back  and  forth  every  day  to  his  work  in  the  city  did 
not  call  it  efficiency;  but  he  was  seeking  the  best,  happiest 
and  most  comfortable  way  of  life  for  himself  and  his  family 
— and  if  that  is  not  efficiency  what  shall  we  call  it? 

So  today  the  commuter,  wasteful  tho  he  may  seem  to  his 
city  colleague  who  spares  himself  the  hour  or  two  of  daily 
travel,  is  after  all  acting  in  exact  accord  with  sound  prin- 
ciples of  personal  efficiency.  No  time  is  wasted  which  buys 
temporary  release  and  eventual  reconstruction  for  fatigued 
bodies  and  minds. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  so  many  interests  in  the 
life  of  the  normal  man  or  woman  which  can  never  be  satis- 
factorily developed  except  on  the  countryside,  that  The  In- 
dependent, in  devoting  a  special  section  every  month  to  the 
problems  of  life  in  the  great  zone  between  the  city  and  the 
farm,  and  to  the  house  and  its  furnishings,  the  garden  and 
garage,  both  in  the  city  and  on  the  farm,  is  only  rounding 
out  its  own  program  of  greater  growth  for  individuals  and 
communities  and  plain  folks. 

To  the  readers  of  The  Countryside  who  join  this  week 
The  Independent  family,  we  are  glad  to  say  that  the  special 
kind  of  service  for  which  they  have  learned  to  look  in  their 
own  magazine  will  not  only  be  continued  thru  the  new  chan- 
nel, but  will  be  strengthened  and  broadened  by  its  contact 
with  the  broader  work  of  The  Independent. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


a  •  t>  •  j  Germany  has  resumed  its 
Air  Kaids  .  •;  .1       -n        i 

.  air    raids    on    the    French 

on  Fans  capitai.    Since   the   visit  of 

a  hostile  Zeppelin  in  January  of  last 
year  Paris  has  been  free  from  aerial 
attack,  altho  during  those  months  Lon- 
don was  frequently  raided.  On  the 
night  of  July  27  several  German  aero- 
planes dropt  bombs  on  railway  stations 
and  military  establishments  of  Paris. 
The  French  report  does  not  admit 
either  material  damage  or  casualties. 
The  following  night  the  raiders  had 
better  luck.  Four  bombs  struck  a  Red 
Cross  hospital,  killed  four  of  the  hos- 
pital staff  and  wounded  some  of  the 
patients.  It  is  thought  that  these  raids 
were  only  "feelers"  to  test  the  practi- 
cability of  later  attacks  on  a  much 
larger  scale. 

On  the  morning  of  July  22,  a  large 
flock  of  German  aeroplanes  visited 
England  but  did  not  venture  as  far  as 
London.  Eleven  persons  were  killed 
near  the  coast  and  a  larger  number 
injured,  but  the  anti-aircraft  service 
drove  the  raiders  away  with  effective 
artillery  fire  which  brought  down  one 
plane  over  the  Channel.  British  aero- 
planes chased  the  hostile  squadron  but 
failed  to  overtake  it.  The  noteworthy 
feature  of  the  recent  bombardments 
of  French  and  English  cities  is  that 
the  Zeppelin  seems  to  have  been  wholly 
abandoned  in  favor  of  the  aeroplane, 
which  the  Germans  have  come  to  re- 
gard, with  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  a 
more  effective  weapon  for  bombing. 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

July  23 — Kerensky  appeals  to  Rus- 
sian army  for  support.  Russians 
attack  north  of  Pinsk.  Twenty-four 
British  ships  sunk  in  past  week. 

July  2Jf — Germans  drive  Russians 
beyond  the  Sereth.  Canadian  House 
of  Commons  passes  conscription  bill. 

July  25 — Russians  lose  Stanislau. 
Heavy  cannon  duel  in  Flanders. 

July  26 — British  House  of  Commons 
votes  down  peace  resolution.  Battle 
on  Craonne  Plateau. 

July  21 — Russians  begin  to  retire  from 
Czernowitz.  Rumanians  make  gain. 
Entente  Allies  announce  evacuation 
of  Greece  except  Macedonia  and 
Corfu. 

July  28 — German  aeroplanes  drop 
bombs  on  Paris.  Arrival  of  more 
American  troops  in  France  an- 
nounced. 

July  29 — Chancellor  Michaelis  ac- 
cuses France  of  planning  conquests 
in  Germany.  Russians  retire  beyond 
Galician  border. 


The  German 


The  attempt  on 

,    the  part  of  the 
Revolut.on  Postponed    German  Reichs. 

tag  to  wrest  peace  and  democracy 
from  the  reluctant  rulers  of  the  nation 
seems  to  have  died  away  to  mere 
grumbling,  tho  doubtless  it  was  pro- 
phetic of  more  serious  crises  in  the 
future.  The  new  Chancellor,  Georg 
Michaelis,  has  skilfully  avoided  com- 
mitting himself  to  the  Reichstag  policy 
of  "peace  without  annexations  or  in- 
demnities" while  at  the  same  time  ap- 


pearing sufficiently  sympathetic  to  get 
the  necessary  war  credits  voted.  The 
spokesmen  of  the  Entente  Allies  are 
unanimous  in  interpreting  his  speech 
on  the  war  aims  of  Germany  as  a  sign 
that  the  imperialists  and  Pan-Germans 
are  in  full  control  of  the  situation, 
but  the  Germans  themselves  seem  di- 
vided in  their  interpretations.  Several 
radical  newspapers  express  their  anger 
and  disappointment  with  astonishing 
frankness,  but  the  majority  Socialists 
in  the  Reichstag  were  so  pleased  by 
the  Chancellor's  conciliatory  tone  that 
they  supported  the  vote  for  war  credits. 
Philip  Scheidemann,  leader  of  the 
Socialist  majority,  has  exprest  the  will- 
ingness of  his  party  to  share  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  government  if  a  par- 
liamentary system  of  government  for 
the  Empire  were  adopted.  The  new 
Chancellor  has  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  introducing  the  idea  of  parliamen- 
tary responsibility  into  his  government, 
but  as  a  partial  concession  the  Kaiser 
invited  the  leaders  of  all  the  principal 
parties  of  the  Reichstag  to  a  personal 
conference  at  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Helfferich,    Secretary    of   the    Interior. 

.     .„        ^     ,       In  striking  contrast  to 
Artillery  Duel      the  sweeping  advance 

in  Flanders         and   subsequent  rapid 

retreat  of  the  Russians  is  the  absence 

of  important  gains  for  any  belligerent 

on  the  western  front.  The  British  have 

been  content  for  several  weeks  past  to 

hold  their  positions,  but  they  have  now 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

THE  SINKING  OF  A  TRANSPORT 
This   British  ship,  torpedoed   in   the   Mediterranean,   was   run   on   the  rocks    in   an   effort  to  beach   her.   This   photograph  shows   the  crew   and  soldiers 

sliding  down   the  life   ropes  and  in   the  water.   Nearly  all  on   board   were  saved 
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developed  an  artillery  fire  so  intense 
and  continuous  that  it  probably  fore- 
shadows some  new  attack.  The  German 
cannon  are  replying  as  best  they  can 
and  are  sweeping  the  country  far  to 
the  rear  of  the  opposing  trenches  in  the 
hope  of  interrupting  the  arrival  of  sup- 
plies. The  British  seem  to  have 
achieved,  however,  a  definite  superi- 
ority in  artillery  and  also  in  the  air. 
Many  aeroplane  duels  in  recent  days 
have  resulted  favorably  for  the  Allies. 
The  British  have  also  sent  out  raiding 
parties  to  make  local  attacks  on  the 
German  trenches  under  the  cover  of 
night,  but  they  have  not  yet  ven- 
tured to  resume  their  general  advance. 
Firing  is  most  intense  near  the  Belgian 
coast,  at  the  northernmost  extremity  of 
the  western  front,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  next  offensive  is  expected. 

The  Germans  continue  without  re- 
mission to  assault  the  French  positions 
on  the  hights  north  of  Craonne.  Hardly 
a  day  passes  without  several  such  at- 
tacks, but  every  one  thus  far  has 
crumbled  to  pieces  under  the  fire  of  the 
French  artillery  and  only  a  few  have 
even  reached  the  first  line  trenches. 
There  seems  no  military  gain  to  be 
hoped  for  from  these  incessant  attacks 
which  is  worth  their  cost.  In  the  Cham- 
pagne district  the  Germans  are  keeping 
up  a  violent  bombax-dment.  Over  six- 
teen thousand  shells  fell  in  the  city  of 
Rheims  during  a  single  fortnight  and 
only  about  five  thousand  of  its  inhab- 
itants have  ventured  to  remain  out  of 
a  peace  time  population  of  115,000. 

„,.      G  The   German   drive 

_       .       _  along  both   banks   of 

Russian  Retreat    th(J  Dniester  has  con- 

tinued  thruout  the  week  with  almost 
uninterrupted  success.  Indeed  the  Rus- 
sian retirement  may  not  unjustly  be 
compared  with  the  great  Russian  re- 
treat in  the  early  days  of  the  war  when 
General  Hindenburg  conquered  Poland, 
occupied  Courland  and  drove  the  Rus- 
sians almost  out  of  Galicia,  with  the 
difference  that  the  former  disaster  was 
due  to  inferior  equipment  and  incompe- 
tent administration,  whereas  in  the 
present  instance  the  chief  difficulty  is 
the  failure  of  military  discipline.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Russian  army  is  still 
loyal  and  stedfast,  but  a  few  disaffect- 
ed regiments  have  been  able  to  throw 
the  whole  line  into  confusion  and 
compel  the  rest  to  join  their  retreat. 
In  a  few  days  it  is  possible  that  for 
the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Great  War  the  Germans  and  Aus- 
trians  will  have  completely  reconquered 
Galicia  and  Bukowina.  North  of  the 
Dniester  the  Russians  evacuated  Tar- 
nopol,  to  the  south  of  the  river  Stanis- 
lau,  and  finally  even  Czernowitz,  the 
chief  city  of  Bukowina.  Worst  of  all, 
the  losses  of  the  Russians  on  the  de- 
fensive probably  exceeded  those  of  the 
Germans  on  the  offensive.  Loyal  regi- 
ments that  attempted  to  make  a  stand 
were  swept  away  by  the  German  artil- 
lery fire,  and  regiments  that  refused  to 
fight  were  cut  to  pieces  as  they  retreat- 
ed. The  artillery,  as  the  least  mobile 
branch  of  the  army,  suffered  most 
severely,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Russian   field   cannon   are   now  in   the 


iREST-LITOVSK 


THE  TWO  GALICIAN  OFFENSIVES 
This  map  of  the  July  fighting  in  Galicia  shows 
by  the  dotted  area  the  territory  gained  by  the 
Russians  in  their  advance  during  the  first  part 
of  the  month.  The  shaded  portion  shows  ter- 
ritory taken  by  the  Germans  in  their  recent 
counter-attack,  still  going  on  in  the  direction 
indicated   by   the   arrow 

hands  of  the  enemy.  Three  Czech  regi- 
ments that  had  previously  deserted  to 
the  Russians  suffered  themselves  to  be 
killed  to  the  last  man  rather  than  sur- 
render and  face  a  court  martial  for 
treason  to   the  Austrians. 

To  relieve  the  German  pressure  on 
the  Galician  army  the  Russian  com- 
manders ordered  counter-attacks  at 
other  parts  of  the  line.  But  these  at- 
tacks were  frightfully  costly  and  were 
not  always  supported  as  they  should 
have  been  by  the  soldiers.  A  statement 
from  Petrograd  about  one  of  these  at- 
tempted offensives  shows  clearly  that 
the  demoralization  of  the  army  is  due 
to  sedition  rather  than  cowardice: 
"Southwest  of  Dvinsk  our  detachments, 
after  strong  artillery  preparations,  oc- 
cupied German  positions  on  both  sides 
of  the  Dvinsk-Vilna  Railway.  After 
this  success  entire  units,  without  any 
pressure  on  the  part  of  the  Germans, 
voluntarily  returned  to  their  original 
trenches."  Apparently  the  soldiers 
made  their  charge  and  took  the  Ger- 
man trenches  as  a  sort  of  demonstra- 
tion of  what  they  could  do  if  they 
chose.  In  a  northern  sector  of  the 
battle  front  a  battalion  of  young 
women  volunteers  went  into  action  and 
shamed  the  men  by  their  valor  and 
devotion. 

Only  at  one  point  did  the  Russians 


win  any  success  to  counterbalance 
their  heavy  losses.  The  combined 
Russo-Rumanian  army  in  Moldavia, 
after  months  of  almost  total  inactivity, 
has  begun  a  vigorous  drive  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  eastern 
front.  This  unexpected  attack  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  several  villages,  a 
large  number  of  prisoners  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  artillery  and 
munitions  of  war. 

The  White  Elephant  ™e    kinedom    °f 
_  .      ,.      »„.  Siam     in     south- 

Joins  the  Alliance       eagtern  Asia>  Qne 

of  the  few  independent  nations  in  the 
whole  continent,  has  declared  war  on 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  Since 
Siam  is  tucked  into  a  corner  between 
British  territory  to  the  west  and 
French  colonies  on  the  east  it  could 
hardly  strike  out  an  independent  path 
in  diplomacy  or  venture  to  offend  its 
powerful  neighbors,  but  the  break  with 
Germany  seems  to  have  come  on  Siam- 
ese initiative  rather  than  from  French 
or  British  suggestion.  The  Govern- 
ment has  seized  nine  enemy  steamers 
totaling  19,000  tons.  The  Siamese  Gov- 
ernment states  that  its  object  is  to 
"uphold  the  sanctity  of  international 
rights  against  nations  showing  con- 
tempt for  the  principles  of  humanity 
and  respect  for  small  states."  The  chief, 
almost  the  only,  military  importance  of 
Siam's  declaration  of  war  is  that  it  de- 
prives Germany  of  convenient  neutral 
ports  and  puts  a  stop  to  the  anti- 
British  and  anti-French  agitation  car- 
ried on  among  the  natives  by  German 
agents.  The  Allies  now  control  an  un- 
broken coastline  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  China. 

The  population  of  Siam  is  more  than 
eight  millions  and  its  area  about  that 
of  Spain.  The  army  and  navy  are  in- 
considerable in  size,  but  are  of  the 
European  type. 

,,,      T   j  President  Wilson 

War  Industries  ,  ,      ., 

_        ,  _  .  has     approved     the 

Board  Organized  formation  of  a  War 

Industries  Board  of  seven  members  to- 
have  supervision  of  all  national  pur- 
chases of  munitions,  foods  and  army 
or  navy  supplies  of  every  sort.  This 
powerful  board  will  be  directly  under 
the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense.  Frank  A.  Scott,  pres- 
ent chairman  of  the  general  munitions 
board,  will  assume  the  chairmanship 
of  the  new  board,  and  with  him  will  be 
associated  Lieutenant-Colonel  Palmer 
E.  Pierce  on  behalf  of  the  army,  Rear 
Admiral  Frank  F.  Fletcher,  represent- 
ing the  navy,  Robert  S.  Lovett  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  Bernard  M.  Baruch, 
Robert  S.  Brookings,  and  Hugh  Frayne 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
This  organization  does  not  do  away 
with  the  advisory  commission  to  the 
Council  of  National  Defence,  but  it  re- 
lieves its  subsidiary  committees  of  the 
independent  responsibility  which  they 
have  enjoyed.  It  is  another  step  in  the 
direction  of  that  administrative  cen- 
tralization which  is  so  necessary  in 
war  time.  Mr.  Baruch,  Mr.  Brookings 
and  Mr.  Lovett  will  make  foodstuff 
purchases  in  consultation  with  Mr. 
Hoover. 
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_,      _   .  .  During  the  week  end- 

The  Submarine      ing    ^    22    twenty. 

and  Its  Prey  four  British  merchant 
ships  were  sunk.  Only  three  of  these 
were  of  less  than  1600  tons  apiece.  This 
is  about  the  average  number  of  large 
ships,  and  much  less  than  the  average 
number  of  small  ships,  sunk  in  each 
week  since  the  end  of  February.  The 
figures  for  the  previous  three  weeks, 
however,  have  been  so  low  that  the  re- 
ported losses  indicate  an  increase  of 
submarine  activity  during  the  week. 
Fifteen  vessels  were  unsuccessfully  at- 
tacked. Not  a  single  French  merchant 
vessel  was  lost  during  the  week. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  recent 
estimates  of  tonnage  lost.  The  British 
Government  does  not  state  the  tonnage 
of  vessels  sunk  by  submarines,  but  ap- 
parently the  Germans  have  accounted 
for  about  a  quarter  of  the  British  mer- 
chant fleet  of  over  1600  tons,  not  reck- 
oning the  damage  done  to  neutral  ships 
or  those  in  the  service  of  the  other  Al- 
lies. German  estimates  put  the  tonnage 
destroyed  in  the  five  months  of  Febru- 
ary to  June  inclusive  at  nearly  four 
and  a  half  millions.  The  average  is  al- 
most nine  hundred  thousand  tons  a 
month,  rising  to  a  crest  in  April  with 
over  eleven  hundred  thousand,  but  show- 
ing a  marked  decrease  thereafter.  Lord 
Beresford  estimates  the  destruction  of 
British,  Allied  and  neutral  shipping 
since  January  at  four  million  tons,  or 
nearly  670,000  a  month.  Whether  the 
British  or  the  German  figures  be  ac- 
cepted, and  in  the  absence  of  authorita- 
tive official  statements  the  reader  is 
free  to  believe  whichever  he  thinks  the 
more  probable,  the  situation  is  suffi- 
ciently serious. 


Dictator 


Russia  has  now  a  master. 
The  provisional  government 
has  made  Kerensky  not  only 
Prime  Minister  but  dictator  with  vir- 
tually absolute  powers  so  long  as  the 
present  emergency  lasts.  Premier  Ker- 
ensky has  reorganized  the  cabinet 
which  is  now  chiefly  composed  of  So- 
cialists and  other  strongly  radical  ele- 
ments among  the  revolutionists.  The 
Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Council  has 
issued  a  proclamation  reciting  the  dis- 
asters which  have  befallen  the  army, 
ascribing  them  to  "those  who  have 
spread  discord  in  the  army  and  shaken 
its  discipline,"  pointing  out  that  the 
soldiers  who  fled  were  in  many  cases 
rewarded  by  being  annihilated  by  the 
enemy's  fire  during  their  retreat,  and 
declaring  that  "if  this  costly  lesson  has 
taught  you  nothing,  then  there  will  be 
no  salvation  for  Russia."  This  remark- 
able document  ends  with  the  following 
appeal: 

Fellow-soldiers :  You  want  a  durable 
peace.  You  want  your  land,  your  freedom. 
Then  you  must  know  that  only  by  a  stub- 
horn  struggle  will  you  win  peace  for  Russia 
and  all  nations.  Yielding  before  the  troops 
of  the  German  Emperor  you  lost  both  your 
land  and  your  freedom.  The  conquering, 
imperialistic  Germans  will  force  you  again 
and  again  to  fight  for  your  interests. 

Fellow-soldiers  at  the  front  :  Let  there 
l<e  no  traitors  or  cowards  among  you.  Let 
not  one  of  you  retreat  a  single  step  before 
the  foe.  Only  0ne  way  is  open  for  you — the 
Way    forward. 

Fellow-soldiers  in  the  rear:  Be  ready  to 
advance    to    the    front    for    the    support    of 


your  brothers,  abandoned  and  betrayed, 
fleeing  from  their  positions  in  the  regiments. 
Gather  all  your  strength  for  the  struggle 
for  a  durable  peace,  fur  your  land  and  your 
freedom.  Without  wavering,  without  fear. 
without  disastrous  discussions,  carry  out 
all  military  commands.  At  the  time  of  bat- 
tle disobedience  and  wavering  are  worse 
than  treachery.  Your  ruin  lies  in  them,  the 
ruin  of  Russia. 

Fellow-soldiers:  You  are  being  watched 
by  those  who  work  for  Russia  and  by  the 
whole  world.  The  ruin  of  the  Russian  revo- 
lution spells  ruin  for  all.  Summon  up  all 
your  manhood,  your  perseverance  and  sense 
of  discipline  and  save  the  fatherland. 

The  Dictatorship     The  Provisional  gov- 
in  Action  ernment    quickly 

showed  that  its  de- 
mands were  meant  to  be  taken  literally. 
The  anarchistic  faction  of  Lenine,  the 
so-called  "Maximalists,"  have  been 
forced  to  surrender  the  strongholds 
which  they  seized  early  in  the  revolu- 
tion and  turn  them  over  to  the  govern- 
ment. Some  of  these  anarchists  have 
been  arrested  on  the  suspicion,  which 
in  many  cases  seems  to  have  been  jus- 
tified, that  they  were  traitors  in  Ger- 
man pay.  In  several  instances  the 
crowd  put  to  death  suspected  traitors 
before  the  authorities  could  intervene 
to  save  them  for  trial.  The  death  pen- 


Central  A'eua 

CASSIDY  AND  THE  KING 
The  smallest  workman  in  the  British  Isles,  like- 
wise the  proudest! — for  John  Cassidy  was  singled 
out  for  special  approval  by  King  George  during 
the  recent  royal  inspection  of  English  shipyards. 
"I'm  a  rivet  catcher,  Sir."  he  said  in  answer  to 
the  King's  question,  and  he  cheerily  endorsed  the 
hitter's   suggestion    that    he    w;us    a    good   one,    too 


alty  has  been  restored  and  effectively 
used  against  deserters  in  the  army. 
Kerensky  declares  that  sooner  than 
permit  a  collapse  of  the  Russian  army 
and  the  popular  government  he  will 
pursue  a  policy  of  "blood  and  iron." 
General  Korniloff,  the  hero  of  the  Ga- 
lician  campaign,  has  turned  his  artillery 
on  retreating  troops  and  punished  their 
disloyal  cowardice  by  massacre.  Courts 
martial,  on  which  soldiers  as  well  as 
officers  will  be  represented,  will  try 
future  cases  of  misconduct  in  the  army. 
Newspapers  fomenting  resistance  to 
the  revolutionary  government  will  not 
be  permitted  to  appear. 

The  Finnish  situation  remains  un- 
certain. Finland  is  proceeding  with 
its  new  government,  virtually  inde- 
pendent of  any  tie  with  Russia,  as  if 
Russian  consent  were  in  no  way  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  validity  of  Finnish 
Home  Rule.  The  Russian  Provisional 
Government,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
not  recognize  the  right  of  Finland  to 
secede  or  even  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent constitution  before  a  Russian 
constitutional  convention  is  held  for 
the  whole  republic.  Fortunately,  the 
promise  of  autonomy  to  the  Ukraine 
has  won  for  the  Russian  Government 
the  loyalty  of  the  Ukrainians  and  espe- 
cially the  devotion  of  the  Cossack  regi- 
ments, which  are  largely  recruited 
from  that  part  of  Russia. 

t,.     D  ,,  The  Entente  Allies  which 

The  Balkan  .  „ 

are    especially   interested 
Conference      in  the  Ba]kan  theater  of 

war  began  a  secret  conference  in  Paris 
on  July  25.  As  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
ference is  military  rather  than  diplo- 
matic the  United  States  will  not  take 
an  active  part  in  it.  Of  course  the  very 
secrecy  of  the  discussion  is  a  stimulus 
to  rumors  about  the  questions  to  be  dis- 
cussed. Some  foretell  that  it  means  an 
abandonment  of  the  entire  Balkan  war 
plan  of  the  Allies  and  the  transference 
of  the  armies  at  Salonica  to  some  other 
battle  front,  perhaps  the  French.  The 
present  conference  was  agreed  upon  in 
April  and  the  date  of  its  meeting  set 
for  July. 

Premier  Venizelos  has  made  public 
the  following  statement,  defining  the 
diplomatic  position  of  Greece: 

The  reassembling  of  parliament,  which 
was  dismissed  by  the  arbitrary  action  of 
Constantine,  is  the  formal  resumption  of 
democratic  government  and  the  will  of  the 
people,  in  line  with  the  ideals  and  princi- 
ples of  which  the  United  States  gives  a 
conspicuous  example.  No  longer  have  we 
;.  royal  autocrat  ruling  by  the  divine  right 
of  kings  and  not  responsible  to  the  people, 
but  rather  a  constitutional  monarchy  in 
which  authority  is  exercized  within  strict 
limits.  We  look  to  the  United  .States  for 
continuance  of  powerful  support  in  work- 
ing out  our  own  destinies.  Greece  is  now 
aligned  with  the  Entente  Allies. 

Since  Greece  is  now  controlled  by  a 
wholly  pro-Ally  government,  the  En- 
tente powers  have  abandoned  all  their 
control  over  the  politics  and  internal 
affairs  of  the  nation.  No  doubt  Greece 
hopes  that  the  Paris  conference  does 
not  also  imply  the  withdrawal  of  mili- 
tary support,  since  Greece  alone  could 
hardly  resist  a  new  German  drive  like 
the  ones  that  steam-rollered  thru  Ser- 
bia and  thru  Rumania.  The  Serbian 
Government  has  moved   its  temporary 
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capital  from  the  island  of  Corfu  to  the 
Greek  city  of  Saloniea,  which  is  also 
the  headquarters  of  the  Allied  armies 
in  the  Balkans.  This  would  seem  to 
forecast  a  new  offensive  from  Saloniea 
northward  into  Serbia  rather  than  the 
abandonment  of  the  city  as  a  military 
base. 


,  .  ,   ~  ,.  The  Irish  convention 

Insh  Convention      , 

to    arrange    a    pro- 
Meets  gram  of  Home  Rule 

which  will  be  as  satisfactory  as  possi- 
ble, or  perhaps,  better  said,  as  little  un- 
satisfactory as  possible,  to  all  sections 
of  Irish  opinion  met  in  Dublin  on  July 
25.  After  two  days'  session  and  organi- 
zation the  convention  adjourned  till 
August  8.  Henry  E.  Duke,  Chief  Sec- 
cretary  for  Ireland,  presided  over  the 
opening  meeting  and  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  was  chosen  chairman.  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  was  the  founder  of 
the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  So- 
ciety, and  is  credited  with  doing  as 
much  as  any  living  man  to  increase 
the  prosperity  of  the  Irish  people.  His 
nomination  met  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  convention,  which  will 
probably  be  unanimous  on  very  few 
points.  The  ninety-five  delegates  repre- 
sent every  phase  of  Irish  opinion  that 
has  shown  willingness  to  enter  the 
conference. 

The  chief  difficulties  of  the  Irish  con- 
vention will  not  come  from  within, 
since  wide  divisions  of  opinion  are 
moderated  by  a  spirit  of  good  feeling 
among  the  delegates,  but  from  those 
Irishmen  who  refuse  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  a  Home  Rule  conference 
under  British  auspices.  The  Sinn  Fein 
stands  aloof  and  conducts  an  active 
propaganda  for  an  independent  Irish 
republic.  At  present  they  are  attempt- 
ing  to    secure    the    election    of    one    of 


I'uul  Th'wtpxon 

OVER    THE    TOP! 

An    American    Red    Cross   dog    making    a    record 

jump.   These  dogs   are   trained    to   carry   messages 

and   to   go    out    under    fire   as    well    as    after    the 

battle    in    search    of   wounded 


WHAT  THE  REGISTERED  MAN  SHOULD  DO 

J'nlcsft  you  have  already  done  so,  find  out  at  once  your  red  number.  You  can 
learn  this  at  the  registration  headquarters  in  your  local  exemption  district. 

Lists  printed  in  the  daily  papers  and  also  on  file  in  your  exemption  district 
trill  tell  you  in  what  order  your  number  teas  drawn. 

The  quotas  for  the  different  districts  of  the  country  have  also  been  published. 
Men   will  be  called  in  the  order  in  which  their  names  were  drawn  until  the  local 


m    <v  ii/iuui    wmi   you   utii   nave   10  report  jor  examination;  i) 

draxwx  before,  twice  as  many  other  numbers  had  been  drawn  as  would  fill  the 
quota  of  your  district  it  is  probable  that  you  will  hare  to  report;  but  in  any 
ease  you  may  hare  to. 

m- 
you, 


)  on  should  be  notified  by  mail  when  and  where  to  report  for  physical  exa 
ination  if  you  arc  wanted.  If  there  is  the  least  doubt  about  mail  reaching  yo-u,, 
1   your  district   headquarters   and  inquire   whether   your  number   has   yet 
iched.  The  responsibility  is  placed  on  you. 


it 

look  up 

been  rcac 

Tuhi  your  physical  examination  before  you  apply  for  exemption.  If  you  pass 
this,  and  wish  to  be  exempted  or  discharged  for  service,  file  your  claim  with  the 
local  exemption  board  within  seven  days  of  your  call  and  you  will  have  ten  days 
in  which  to  make  your  claim  good. 


their  faction  to  Parliament  for  the  con- 
stituency of  Kilkenny,  hoping  to  repeat 
their  recent  success  in  East  Clare. 
Every  success  in  an  election  for  the 
Sinn  Fein  helps  discredit  the  National- 
ist party,  which  is  willing  to  accept 
Home  Rule,  and  strengthens  at  once 
the  position  of  those  who  would  use  vio- 
lent methods  to  separate  Ireland  from 
the  British  Empire,  and  of  those  who 
would  oppose  any  change  in  the  exist- 
ing constitution  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 

British       ^he  House  of  Commons  has 
■p.  voted  a  new  war   credit   of 

650,000,000  pounds  ($3,- 
250,000,000).  This  is  the  nineteenth 
war  credit  asked  of  Parliament  since 
the  beginning  of  August,  1914,  and  the 
grand  total  comes  to  over  twenty-five 
billions,  including  advances  to  the  Al- 
lies and  dominions  of  Great  Britain  of 
more  than  a  billion.  Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  estimated 
that  the  average  current  war  expendi- 
tures of  the  British  amounted  to  about 
$35,000,000  a  day.  In  his  speech  Mr. 
Law  declared  that  it  was  an  open  secret 
that  the  British  resources  in  America 
had  become  nearly  exhausted  when  the 
United  States  entered  the  struggle,  and 
that  the  extent  to  which  the  Allies 
could  afford  to  purchase  supplies  in 
the  United  States  depended  upon  our 
ability  to  make  loans. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  de- 
cided to  introduce  an  income  tax  to 
finance  its  new  military  policy  of  com- 
pulsory service.  Hitherto  there  has 
been  no  Dominion  income  tax  aside 
from  taxes  in  the  individual  provinces. 
Incomes  of  unmarried  persons  over 
$2000  and  of  married  persons  over 
$3000  are  taxed  at  4  per  cent,  and  in 
addition  there  is  a  supertax  in  the  bill 
rising  to  as  much  as  25  per  cent  on 
incomes  over  $100,000.  Local  taxes  and 
money  contributed  to  war  charities 
may  be  deducted  from  reported  income. 
There  is  also  a  4  per  cent  tax  on  cor- 
poration and  joint  stock  company  in- 
comes of  more  than  $3000.  The  esti- 
mated yield  of  the  new  taxes  is  from 
$15,000,000  to  $20,000,000.  Finance 
Minister  White  stated  that  thus  far  in 
the  war  Canada  has  spent  about  $623,- 
000,000    and  has  loaned  more  to   the 


mother  country  than  she  has  borrowed 
from  her.  The  opposition,  including 
some  who  objected  to  conscription,  re- 
ceived the  income  tax  proposals  with 
favor. 


In     spite     of 
the     discour- 


House  of  Commons 

Rejects  Peace  Resolution 

aging  situa- 
tion on  the  Russian  front  and  the  ad- 
mitted menace  of  the  German  subma- 
rine campaign,  the  statesmen  who 
direct  the  destinies  of  the  British  Em- 
pire are  still  as  opposed  as  ever  to  a 
peace  without  victory.  On  July  26  a 
resolution  looking  toward  an  immediate 
peace  was  rejected  by  148  votes  to  19. 
The  small  vote  on  the  resolution  was 
even  more  significant  than  the  ma- 
jority, for  it  indicated  that  most  of  the 
members  of  the  House  did  not  consider 
the  debate  on  the  resolution  important 
enough  to  require  their  attendance. 
James  Ramsay  MacDonald,  who  moved 
the  resolution,  is  a  Socialist  and  an 
extreme  pacifist.  He  could  not  carry 
with  him  even  the  Labor  party  vote 
but  he  was  supported  by  a  few  Lib- 
erals, such  as  Charles  Trevelyan,  and 
a  few  of  the  Labor  representatives, 
such  as  Philip  Snowden.  Mr.  Snowden 
denounced  the  British  Government  as 
the  most  obstinate  opponent  of  peace, 
protested  against  helping  France  to 
win  back  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  accused 
the  United  States  of  entering  the  war 
at  the  instigation  of  capitalists  and 
financiers.  The  supporters  of  the  Mac- 
Donald  resolution  based  their  case  on 
the  Reichstag  declaration  in  favor  of 
peace  without  annexations  or  indem- 
nities. 

Andrew  Bonar  Law,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  former  Premier 
Asquith  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Asquith  pointed  out  that 
the  Reichstag  resolution  could  only  be 
regarded  as  a  pious  wish  for  peace 
since  its  terms  were  vague  and  inde- 
terminate, and  the  real  rulers  of  Ger- 
many had  not  stated  their  position  at 
all.  He  said  that  he  welcomed  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  with  the  new  Rus- 
sian Government  and  with  the  United 
States  of  America  the  basis  of  a  per- 
manent peace,  and  that  nothing  but 
good  could  come  of  a  plain  restatement 
of  the  Allies'  terms,  but  he  added  that 
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"no  peace  is  worth  having  which  would 
restore,  under  some  thin  disguise,  the 
precarious  status  quo  ante  bellum  and 
would  leave  countries  like  Belgium, 
Serbia  and  Greece  at  the  mercy  of 
dynastic  intrigue  or  under  the  menace 
of  military  coercion."  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
declared  that  the  war  had  become  a 
question  of  staying  power  and  that  the 
Allies  were  certain  to  win,  in  spite  of 
the  Russian  defeats,  if  they  did  not 
encourage  the  enemy  by  showing  signs 
of  faltering.  The  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  apparently  foreshadows  a 
more  definite  statement  of  peace  terms 
than  any  yet  published  by  the  Allies. 

D         t  li,       The  Reichstag  peace  res- 
Feace  lalk       olution     has     found.    its 

in  Congress  reflection  in  the  Senate 
as  well  as  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons.  Senator  Lewis  of  Illinois 
declared  that  Chancellor  Michaelis's 
speech  to  the  Reichstag  was  proof  that 
Germany  was  eager  for  peace.  He  as- 
serted that  a  truce  might  now  be  pos- 
sible and  a  final  end  to  the  war  within 
the  six  months  if  the  Allies  would  meet 
Germany  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation. 
Several  Senators  replied,  denying  that 
Chancellor  Michaelis  had  shown  any 
desire  for  peace  except  on  German 
terms  which  would  be  as  intolerable  to 
the  United  States  as  to  any  other  of 
the  Allies.  Senator  King  pointed  out 
that  the  new  German  Chancellor  had 
indorsed  the  administration  of  his  pre- 
decessor, von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  and 
all  of  the  public  crimes  which  the  Ger- 
man Government  had  committed.  Sena- 
tor McCumber  declared  that  Govern- 
ment employes  in  North  Dakota  had 
been  guilty  of  treasonable  speeches 
and  that  he  hoped  the  President  "will 
be  as  active  in  putting  traitors  out  of 
the  post  offices  as  he  was  in  putting  out 
Republicans."  Senators  Swanson  of 
Virginia  and  Lodge  of  Massachusetts 
insisted  that  to  accept  terms  of  peace 
offered  by  Germany  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  defeat.  Senator  Borah,  in  a 
long  address,  while  strongly  opposing 
an  immediate  peace,  thought  the  time 
had  come  for  the  formulation  of  "the 
terms  and  conditions  upon  which  we 
are  fighting  the  war,  and  the  terms 
and  conditions  upon  which  we  would 
cease  to  fight  it."  He  declared  that 
America  should  fight  solely  because 
Germany  had  invaded  our  rights  and 
that  our  Government  should  not  em- 
phasize the  purely  European  aspects 
of  the  war,  such  as  the  readjustment 
of  national  boundaries. 

T.      •!>•     Ten    Secretary    McAdoo    has 
The  Big  Bill        .         ,  *      ~  , 

.  j  r  TT  astounded  Congress  by 
Ahead  ot  Us  submitting.  estimates  re- 
quiring the  expenditure  during  the  cur- 
rent year  of  more  than  $5,000,000,000 
in  addition  to  all  that  has  hitherto  been 
appropriated.  The  greater  part  of  this 
must  be  met  by  new  bond  issues,  but 
since  there  is  a  strong  sentiment  in 
favor  of  raising  part  of  the  sum  by 
taxation  the  whole  war  revenue  plan 
elaborated  and  discussed  by  Congress 
will  have  to  go  into  the  melting  pot. 
The  taxes  planned  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  revisions  con- 
templated by  the  Senate,  are  both  so 


inadequate  that  new  sources  of  income 
must  be  found  or  existing  taxes  be  very 
greatly  increased.  Some  financial  au- 
thorities question  whether  it  will  be 
possible  to  float  a  new  war  loan  so  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  Liberty  Loan  un- 
less the  rate  of  interest  is  raised  from 
three  and  a  half  to  four  per  cent. 
'  What  is  most  remarkable  is  that  the 
requested  $5,000,000,000  appropria- 
tion does  not  include  new  loans  to  our 
Allies.  There  will  be  further  loans, 
however,  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  Congress  must  somehow  provide 
for  these  needs  as  well.  No  nation  at 
any  period  since  money  and  war  were 
first  invented  has  spent  as  much  in  one 
year  as  the  United  States  will  spend 
during  its  first  year  of  participation  in 
the  Great  War.  The  requested  appro- 
priation of  more  than  $700,000,000  for 
pay  of  the  army  suggests  that  a  second 
drafted  army  will  be  raised  within  the 
year.  The  big  surprize  of  the  army 
estimates,  where  everything  is  on  an 
unprecedented  scale,  is  an  appropria- 
tion of  nearly  $2,500,000,000  for  the 
armament  of  fortifications.  It  is  only  a 
few  years  since  one  hundredth  part  of 
this  sum  was  considered  a  liberal  ap- 
propriation for  the  purpose.  Either  the 
Administration  must  have  military  in- 
formation, not  generally  known  to  the 
public,   making  the   protection   of  our 


shores  a  matter  of  immediate  neces- 
sity, or  else  it  is  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity to  place  our  system  of  coast  de- 
fense on  a  permanent  and  scientifically 
complete  basis.  This  sum  is  believed, 
hower,  to  include  some  large  guns  for 
use  in  France. 

President  Wilson  has  exprest  his  dis- 
pleasure at  the  amendment  inserted  by 
the  Senate  into  the  food  control  bill 
for  a  joint  congressional  committee  to 
supervise  and  investigate  war  expendi- 
tures. This  section,  he  wrote  to  Chair- 
man Lever  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  "is  not  only  entirely  for- 
eign to  the  subject  of  the  food  admin- 
istration bill  in  which  it  is  incorporated 
but  would,  if  enacted  into  law,  render 
my  task  of  conducting  the  war  prac- 
tically impossible." 


River  and  Harbor 
Bill  Passed 


The  River  and  Har- 
bor Bill,  carrying 
appropriations  for 
nearly  $28,000,000,  passed  the  Senate 
on  July  26.  It  now  goes  to  conference, 
but  there  is  every  prospect  that  the 
conferees  will  reach  an  agreement 
without  difficulty  since  both  branches 
of  Congress  have  approved  the  bill  and 
the  amendments  in  the  Senate  do  not 
greatly  alter  its  character.  Like  most 
appropriations  of  its  type  the  River 
and    Harbor  Bill   is  based   on   the  dis- 


(c)  Ci  ntral  Nem 

MUST    A    CATHEDRAL    BE    BOMB-PROOF? 

The  Italians  have  put  into  effect  the  lessons  learned  from  Rheinis  and  Arras,  and  have  built   up  an 

elaborate   bomb   defense   around    St.    Mark's   in    Venice.    Already    German    airmen    have    made   some 

attempts  to  bomb  the  cathedral,   but  they   have  accomplished  no  serious   destruction 
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tribution  of  public  money  among  differ- 
ent localities  in  order  to  win  support 
from  all  sections  of  the  country  .as 
represented  in  Congress.  Fifty  Sena- 
tors voted  in  favor  of  the  bill  and 
only  eleven  declared  themselves  op- 
posed: Senators  Ashurst,  Gore,  King, 
Pomerene  and  Shaforth,  Democrats, 
and  Senators  Borah,  Brady,  Kenyon, 
La  Follette,  Smith  of  Michigan  and 
Smoot,  Republicans.  The  bill  not  only 
makes  appropriations  for  river  and 
harbor  improvements,  but  authorizes  the 
Government  to  acquire  the  Cape  Cod, 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canals,  and 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
federal  waterways  commission  of  seven 
members  to  be  chosen  by  the  President 
at  a  salary  of  $7500  each. 

Altho  the  bill  was  passed  as  a  war 
measure,  an  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Kenyon  to  place  the  detailed 
expenditure  of  the  appropriation  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  and  to  confine 
ic  to  projects  of  national  defense  was 
refused  and  another  amendment  which 
he  offered,  reducing  the  appropriation 
to  $15,000,000  and  voting  it  as  a  lump 
sum,  was  defeated  by  45  votes  to  17. 
This,  in  the  view  of  the  opponents  of  the 
measure,  proved  the  insincerity  of  the 
claim  that  the  appropriations  were  in 
the  interest  of  preparedness.  Senator 
King,  of  Utah,  led  the  Democratic  op- 
position to  the  measure.  When  Senator 
Hale,  of  Maine,  defended  a  special  ap- 
propriation for  Portland  harbor  on  the 
ground  that  the  British  ambassador 
had    approved    it    as    a    war   measure, 


Senator  King  charged  the  British  am- 
bassador with  "impertinence"  in  ven- 
turing to  discuss  an  American  political 
question. 


Goethals  and 
Denman  Out 


President  Wilson  has 
settled  the  long-stand- 
ing and  wearisome  ship- 
ping controversy  between  General 
Goethals  and  Chairman  Denman  of  the 
Shipping  Board  by  accepting  the  resig- 
nations of  both  men.  For  a  long  time, 
and  in  spite  of  general  criticism,  the 
President  refused  to  interfere  in  the 
dispute  or  take  sides  with  either  man. 
The  chief  question  at  issue  was  whether 
the  Government  should  devote  its  at- 
tention mainly  to  the  creation  of  an 
emergency  fleet  of  small  wooden  ships 
which  could  be  built  early  enough  to 
sustain  the  Allies  during  the  threat- 
ened shipping  crisis  of  next  winter,  as 
Chairman  Denman  advocated,  or  to 
large,  permanent  steel  vessels  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  building  program 
mapped  out  by  General  Goethals. 
There  were  also  many  minor  questions, 
such  as  the  proper  price  to  pay  for 
steel.  Because  of  the  dispute  over 
prices  manufacturers  had  to  take  a 
chance  and  build  without  knowing  what 
would  be  considered  a  reasonable  profit. 
In  this  condition  of  uncertainty  ajl 
work,  whether  on  steel  or  wooden  ship 
construction,  progressed  slowly  and  in- 
adequately. 

Rear  Admiral  Capps  succeeds  Major 
General  Goethals  as  general  manager  of 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  For 


a  number  of  years  he  has  had  experi- 
ence as  chief  of  naval  construction  and 
had  much  to  do  with  developing  the 
more  recent  models  of  the  American 
battleship.  Edward  N.  Hurley,  for- 
merly of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, replaces  Chairman  Denman  of  the 
Shipping  Board.  In  place  of  Captain 
J.  B.  White,  who  also  resigned  from 
the  Shipping  Board,  the  President  has 
selected  Mr.  Bainbridge  Colby,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  National  Progressive 
Party  and  a  lawyer  of  high  distinction. 

Race  Riots  in      Race   riots,   similar   to 

Pennsylvania  *hos,e  ™hicTh  disgraced 
.Last  St.  Louis,  have 
occurred  in  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 
The  trouble  began,  or  at  least  became 
critical,  with  the  murder  of  a  young 
white  man  by  several  negroes.  In  re- 
venge a  mob  of  some  five  hundred 
men  forced  their  way  past  the  police 
into  a  part  of  town  settled  by  negroes. 
One  black  man  turned  on  his  pursuers 
and  shot  a  leader  of  the  mob  who 
promptly  fell  dead  in  the  street.  But 
this  incident  instead  of  intimidating 
the  crowd  added  fuel  to  their  fury  and 
increased  their  numbers  until  the  city 
authorities  were  no  longer  able  to  cope 
with  the  situation.  The  mob  then  raided 
a  street  car  on  which  were  two  negroes, 
bombarded  the  car.  with  stones  and 
shot  one  of  the  negroes  as  he  fled. 
Another  death  occurred  a  few  hours 
later  when  a  policeman  was  killed  by 
a  negro  while  trying  to  quell  a  local 
outbreak. 
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HOW  TO  TAKE  THE   GERMAN  TRENCHES 
This   diagrammatic    view  of    British   soldiers   attacking  under   cover   of  barrage  fire  shows  four  stages  of  the  advance,   uio  of  course  in  actual  attack 
it  is   uninterrupted,   the    nun    following   just   alter   the   "monstrous   moving   carapace   of  metal."   As   a   British   soldier  describes  it:    "As   soon   as   our 
nun    left  the   trenches  our   gunners  laid  down  a  barrage   in   front  of   them    and    made   a   moving   wall   of  shells   ahead   of  them,   a   frightful   thing  to 
follow,   but  the  safest.   It   was  a  wonderfully  scientific  barrage   that  dropt   in    front   of   the   advancing    English    battalions;   it   curtained   the   ground 

we  were  sweeping  over,  and  it  countered  the  waiting  German   batteries  beyond  the  ridge" 


TWENTY-FOUR  TO  FOUR 

A  TRIAL  BALANCE  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR  AFTER  THREE  YEARS 

BY  PRESTON  SLOSSON 


OF  the  three  years  of  the  Great 
War,  that  of  1916-17  has  been 
most  eventful.  During  the  first 
year  the  important  cam- 
paigns included  the  German  con- 
quest of  the  greater  part  of 
Belgium  and  of  a  corner  of 
France,  the  Battle  of  the  Marne, 
the  Russian  advance  in  Galicia 
and  East  Prussia  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Russian  retreat 
thru  Poland.  The  German  colo- 
nies were  all  annexed,  with 
the  exception  of  German  East 
Africa,  where  fighting  still  con- 
tinues to  this  day,  and  futile  at- 
tempts were  made  at  Gallipoli 
and  in  Mesopotamia  to  break 
the  military  strength  of  Turkey. 
During  the  second  year,  a  dead- 
lock in  the  west,  and  disastrous 
for  the  Allies  elsewhere,  Russia 
was  expelled  from  Poland,  Cour- 
land  and  the  greater  part  of 
Galicia,  and  Serbia  and  Monte- 
negro fell  before  the  advancing 
armies  of  the  Central  Powers. 
Italy,  France  and  Great  Britain 
could  accomplish  nothing  but 
resistance,  and  the  only  favor- 
able omen  for  the  Allied  cause 
was  the  German  failure  before 
Verdun.  The  third  year  was 
marked  by  four  events  of  out- 
standing importance:  the  Rus- 
sian revolution,  the  intervention 
of  America,  the  abandonment 
by  Germany  of  a  large  part  of 
her  conquests  in  France,  and 
the  renewal  of  ruthless  sub- 
marine warfare  on  a  most  menacing 
scale.  Three  of  these  events  were  fa- 
vorable to  the  cause  of  the  Entente 
Allies,  but  the  fourth  was  hailed  by 
Germany  as  a  prelude  to  an  early  vic- 
tory. The  story  of  the  third  year  of 
the  Great  War  has  been  divided  into 
individual  campaigns,  preceded  by  a 
general  summary  of  the  war  consid- 
ered as  a  test  of  endurance  and  of  the 
"staying  power"  of  the  two  belligerent 
groups. 

THE   TEST   OF   ENDURANCE 

DURING  the  third  year  of  the  Great 
War  it  became  clear  to  every  bellig- 
erent that  victory  would  incline  to  that 
side  which  could  afford  to  suffer  long- 
est the  strain  which  war  imposed  upon 
the  armies  and  the  civilian  population. 
The  possibility  of  a  decisive  victory  in 
the  field  was  not  excluded,  but  the  meth- 
ods of  trench  warfare  and  the  facili- 
ties afforded  by  the  aeroplane  for  de- 
tecting the  maneuvers  of  the  other  side 
made  such  victories  impossible  except 
against  an  enemy  whose  numbers,  sup- 
plies or  military  spirit  had  been  seri- 
ously diminished  before  the  battle.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  no  less  evident 
that  economic  exhaustion  would  not  of 
itself  end  the  war  unless  supported  by 
vigorous  military  action.  The  Central 
Powers,   cut   off   from    trade    with   the 


Allied   and  neutral   world   by   a   three 
years'  blockade,  have  not 
yet  run  short  of  any  neces- 


sity of  war.  The  German  counter- 
blockade  of  the  Allies  has  so  disap- 
pointed the  hopes  of  the  German 
people  that  its  relative  failure  is  con- 
sidered chiefly  responsible  for  the  pres- 
ent political  crisis  within  the  Empire. 
The  sinking  of  merchant  ships  by  sub- 
marines continues  far  more  rapidly 
than  the  vessels  can  be  replaced,  but 
not  rapidly  enough  to  create  a  food 
crisis  in  England  this  year,  and  by  1918 
the  British  hope  to  have  a  much  larger 
area  under  cultivation  and  to  have  the 
assistance   of  the  new   American  mer- 


THE  COUNTRIES 

THAT   HAVE  BROKEN 

WITH 

GERMANY 

Belgium 

Japan 

British  Empire 

Liberia 

Bolivia 

Montenegro 

Brazil 

Nicaragua 

China 

Panama 

Cuba 

Portugal 

France 

Rumania 

Greece 

Russia 

Guatemala 

San    Domingo 

Hayti 

Serbia 

Honduras 

Siam 

Italy 

U.  S.  of  America 

Names   italicized  are   of   countries 

actually  at  war. 

chant  fleet  now  building.  With 
the  other  Allies  the  greatest 
danger  is  not  insufficiency  of 
food,  but  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing adequate  railroad  transpor- 
tation. The  loss  of  merchant 
tonnage  is  unknown,  as  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  which  is  the 
greatest  sufferer  from  the  Ger- 
man submarine  activity,  pub- 
lishes only  statistics  of  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  sunk  and  does  not 
mention  particular  ships.  Vari- 
ous estimates  place  the  total?  de- 
struction at  from  500,000  to  up- 
ward of  1,000,000  tons  a  month. 
Probably  six  or  seven  hundred 
thousand  is  about  correct. 

P"PHE  belligerent  nations  are 
-*-  enduring  the  financial  drain 
on  their  resources  even  more 
successfully  than  the  economic 
effect  of  the  naval  blockades. 
The  great  loans  which  are  year- 
ly floated  are  still  as  a  rule 
oversubscribed  within  a  few 
weeks  of  their  issue,  and  the 
crushing  burden  of  war  taxa- 
tion is  still  willingly  borne  by 
the  taxpayers.  The  warring  na- 
tions have  not  even  resorted  to 
the  reckless  printing  of  unre- 
deemable paper  money  which  in 
previous  great  wars  has  been 
the  usual  expedient  of  govern- 
ments in  financial  distress.  Of 
course  the  economic  strain  is 
not  unfelt.  Quite  apart  from 
the  heavy  taxes;  the  steady  in- 
crease in  prices,  the  growing  scarcity 
of  capital  for  industrial  enterprizes  and 
the  rising  rates  of  interest  bring  home 
the  huge  cost  of  the  war  to  the  public. 
Estimates  differ  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
war,  but  it  seems  likely  that  the  direct 
cost  to  the  governments  concerned  for 
the  whole  three  years  must  be  placed  at 
over  $90,000,000,000,  or  an  average  of 
considerably  more  than  $82,000,000  a 
day.  This  estimate  makes  no  allowance 
for  the  United  States,  which  has  still 
to  spend  the  greater  part  of  its  first 
year's  war  budget,  or  for  the  neutral 
nations  which  have  had  to  expand  their 
armaments  to  protect  their  neutrality. 
As  time  goes  on,  the  cost  of  war  tends 
to  increase  with  the  larger  forces  put 
into  the  field,  the  growing  interest  on 
national  loans,  and  the  enlargement  of 
munitions  factories.  A  day's  war  today 
costs  the  world  two  or  three  times  what 
it  did  in  the  autumn  of  1914.  The  En- 
tente Allies,  as  might  be  expected  from 
their  greater  numbers  and  vaster  ag- 
gregate wealth,  are  spending  two  dol- 
lars to  every  dollar  spent  by  the  Cen- 
tral Powers.  Great  Britain  alone  is 
spending  some  $35,000,000  a  day,  but 
this  figure  includes  loans  to  her  allies. 
Besides  economic  pressure  and  finan- 
cial loss  there  is  a  third  element  in  bel- 
ligerent   endurance,    the    loss    in    man 
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TERRITORY    HOW  '  DOMINATED  '  BY    ENTENTE   ALLIES." 

TERRITORY   NOW   DOMINATED    BY    CENTRAL   POWERS. 

T    COUNTRIES    HAVING    SEVERED   DIPLOMATIC   RELATIONS 
J  WITH  CERMANY. 


NTLTRAL  TERRITORY. 


AUTOCRACY   DEFIES   THE   WORLD 
The  black   portion   of  this  map   shows   the  territory   now   dominated  by  the   Central    Powers.    The   line-shading    indicates    territory   held   by   the    Allies  ; 
and   the   dotted    countries   are   those    which,  have   severed    diplomatic    relations    with    Germany,    but   are   not    actually    at   war.    The   white   parts    of.  the 

map    indicate   all   that    is   left   of   neutrality 


power.  This  is  not  a  mere  question  of 
population,    for    it    is    doubtful    if    the 
population  of  any  of  the  larger  bellig- 
erent nations,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  France,  can  show  an  absolute 
decrease   during   the   last   three   years. 
But  in  this  war  the  cost  in  lives  falls 
almost  wholly   upon   the   physically   fit 
young  men,  who  alone  can  endure  the 
hardships  of  incessant  trench  warfare. 
Moreover  the  battle  lines  are  stretched 
over  so  many  hundreds  of  miles  that 
either  side  can  compel    a    general    re- 
treat if  it  can  so  reduce  the  number  of 
enemy  effectives  as  to  pre- 
vent   the    sending    of    re- 
serves  to    strengthen    any 
part  of  the  line  which  may 
be  selected  for  attack.  The 
number  of  killed  can  only 
be  guessed  at,  but  it  seems 
to  be  somewhere  near  the 
five  million  mark.  A  much 
smaller    number,    perhaps 
only  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion, have  been  so  serious- 
ly wounded  as  to  be  use- 
less  thereafter   at   or   be- 
hind the  front.   The  total 
number     of     wounded     is 
about  three  times  as  great 
as  the  number  killed,  but 
the  majority  of  those  who 
survive  recover  sufficiently 
under    the    excellent    care 
afforded   by   modern   mili- 
tary hospitals  to  see  serv- 
ice again  in  the  trenches, 
and   many   others   can   be 
used  to  replace  uninjured 
men    in    civil    employment 
and    so    release    them    for 
the    trenches.    The    death 
list  from  disease  is  nota- 
bly  small    in    the    present 
war  and  can  be  considered 
important     only     in     the 
Balkan  and  Turkish  cam- 
paigns.    The     number    of 
killed,  wounded  and  miss- 
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ing  among  the  Entente  Allies  is  fully 
two-thirds  greater  than  the  losses 
of  the  Central  Powers.  Russia  has 
lost  the  most  heavily,  both  in  cas- 
ualties on  the  field  and  in  number 
of  prisoners  taken ;  Germany  and 
France  come  next  in  respect  to  casual- 
ties, the  German  losses  probably  some- 
what the  greater,  but  neither  nas  had 
so  many  prisoners  captured  by  the 
enemy  as  Austria-Hungary,  whose  cas- 
ualties have  been  comparatively  light. 
France,  with  about  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion men  on  the  western  front,  not  reck- 


FOR  PURPOSES  OF  COMPARISON 
In  this  chart  showing  the  territory  and  population  of  the  belligerents  each 
dot  stands  for  five  million  people  and  the  size  of  the  circles  indicates  the 
total  territory  now  in  possession  of  the  countries  named  without  consid- 
ering the  gains  or  losses  in  Europe  during  the  war.  The  Central  Powers 
are  shaded.  The  Allied  Powers  have  about  thirty  times  the  territory  and 
more  than  six  times  the  population  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  draw  supplies  from  the  outside  world 


oning  the  French  contingent  at  Salon- 
ica,  seems  to  have  reached  her  maxi- 
mum military  strength;  but  England 
still  has  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  in  training;  Italy  has  employed 
only  a  part  of  her  military  effectives, 
and  the  United  States  and  Russia  are 
practically  inexhaustible  sources  of  man 
power,  provided  that  these  nations  can 
solve  the  difficulties  of  transport  and 
supply.  Germany  and  her  allies  are  still 
keeping  large  reserves  behind  the  bat- 
tle line  to  reinforce  each  new  German 
offensive  or  ward  off  each  new  hostile 
attack.  It  is  apparent  that 
if  the  war  is  to  be  decided 
by  the  number  of  casual- 
ties alone,  many  months  of 
battle  lie  ahead  of  us  and 
the  final  blow  may  be 
struck  by  the  American 
army  when  it  is  increased 
to  the  proportions  of  the 
gigantic  military  estab- 
lishments of  continental 
Europe. 

THE  ALLIED  OFFENSIVE  IN 
THE  WEST 

July  1,  1916 — Somme  valley  of- 
fensive  started. 

July  26,  1916 — British  occupy 
Pozieres. 

September  4,  1916 — French  cap- 
ture Soyecourt. 

September  26,  1916 — Combles  and 
Thiepval  taken  by  Allies. 

October  24,  1916— French  regain 
lost  ground   before   Verdun. 

November  13,  1916— British  open 
offensive  on  the  Ancre. 

March  17,  1917 — Baupaume  cap- 
tured; beginning  of  general 
German   retreat. 

April  9,  1917 — Canadians  storm 
Vimy  ridge   near  Arras. 

The  entrenched  war 
frontier,  which  extends 
from  the  Swiss  boundary 
to  the  ocean  has  for 
nearly  three  years  been 
the  scene  of  the  greatest, 
bloodiest  and  longest  con- 
tinuous military  action  in 
human  history.  Until  the 
summer   of    1916    neither 
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side,  in  spite  of  many  costly  experi- 
ments, was  able  to  advance  its  position 
sufficiently  to  gain  any  strategic  ad- 
vantage, but  not  a  day  passed  without 
either  assault  or  cannonade  on  some 
part  of  the  long  line.  The  "battle" 
of  the  Aisne  became  a  "campaign" 
and  finally  a  "siege";  the  trenches 
were  elaborated  from  mere  ditches 
into  fortifications  and  winter  encamp- 
ments; the  superiority  in  numbers 
and  munitionment  passed  from  the 
hands  of  the  Germans  to  the  Allies, 
but  all  these  changes  made  no  change 
in  the  war  map.  The  spring  drive 
planned  by  the  French  and  British  was 
postponed  till  July  because  of  the  ear- 
lier German  assault  on  the  fortified  city 
of  Verdun,  which  required  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  western  Allies  to  repel. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  of  July 
the  British  and  French  acting  in  con- 
cert had  forced  back  the  German  line 
on  both  sides  of  the  Somme  for  an 
average  distance  of  nearly  four  miles, 
but  their  progress  was  much  slower 
after  the  Germans  rallied  their  reserves 
to  halt  the  advance.  The  Allies  strove 
not  only  to  push  the  German  line  far- 
ther to  the  rear  but  to  widen  the  zone 
of  battle  as  well.  To  effect  this  purpose, 
the  British  hammered  constantly  at  the 
German  entrenchments  around  Thiep- 
val  in  the  valley  of  the  Ancre,  while  the 
French  bent  the  German  line  south  and 
«ast  near  Soyecourt.  But  in  spite  of 
«very  effort  winter  found  the  British 
and  French  still  short  of  the  two  towns, 
Bapaume  and  Peronne,  which  had  been 
the  objectives  of  the  advance  along  the 
Somme.  During  the  campaign  in  the 
Ancre  valley  the  British  introduced  for 
the  first  time  the  use  of  "tanks,"  or 
armored  automobiles  carried  on  cater- 
pillar tractors. 

In  the  spring  of  1917  the  German 
military  authorities  decided  that  they 
could  no  longer  afford  to  maintain  their 
old  positions  in  the  face  of  another 
Allied  drive.  With  skill  and  secrecy  the 
German  forces  were  withdrawn  to  a 
shorter  and  better  located  line  of  en- 
trenchments running  just  west  of  St. 
Quentin,  La  Fere  and  Laon.  While  re- 
treating the  Germans  so  thoroly  devas- 
tated the  country  that  the  Allies  could 
not  for  many  days  occupy  all  the  posi- 


SOME  OF  THE  PROMINENT  MEN 
DISPLACED  DURING  THE  WAR 

MONAKCHS 
Pope  Pius  X   (died) 
Francis    Joseph    of    Austria-Hungary 

( died ) 
Carol  I  of  Rumania   (died) 
President    Yuan    Shih-Kai    of    China 

( died ) 
Nicholas  II  of  Russia   (deposed) 
Constantine  of  Greece  (deposed) 
Emperor   Hsuan-Tung   of   China    (de- 
posed ) 
Albert  of  Belgium  (in  exile) 
Peter  of  Serbia   (in  exile) 
Nicholas  of  Montenegro   (in  exile) 
Wilhelm  of  Albania   (in  exile) 
STATESMEN 

Premier  Asquith  of  Great  Britain. 

Chancellor  ion  Beth  man  n-II oil weg  of 
Germany 

Premier  Briand  of  France 

Premier  Viviani  of  France 

Premier  Stiirgkh  of  Austria  (assas- 
sinated) 

Premier  Tisza  of  Hungary 

Premier  Gorcmykin  of  Russia 

Premier  Stunner  of  Russia 

Premier  Trepoff  of  Russia 

Premier  Lroff  of  Russia 

Foreign,  Minister  Grey  of  Great  Bri- 
tain 

Foreign  Minister  von  Jagow  of  Ger- 
many 

Foreign  Minister  Zimmermann  of  Ger- 
many 

Foreign  Minister  Sazonoff  of  Russia 

Secretary  of  State  Bryan  of  the  United 
States 

Minister  of  War  Kitchener  of  Great 
Britain  (died) 

GENERALS 
Marshal  Joffre  of  France 
General  Nivelle  of  France 
General  French  of  Great  Britain 
General  von  Moltke  of  Germany 
General  von  Kluck  of  Germany 
General  Rennenkampf  of  Russia 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  of  Russia 


tions  which  had  been  abandoned  and 
bring  up  their  artillery  and  supplies  for 
a  renewal  of  the  attack.  After  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  had  dug  their  new  en- 
trenchments they  repeated  with  some 
success  their  former  tactics  of  striking 
at  the  points  where  the  new  German 
position  joined  the  old.  At  the  extreme 
south  of  the  new  German  line  the 
French  captured  Craonne,  and  east  of 
Arras  the  British  made  a  considerable 
advance  and  within  a  few  days  took 
more  than  thirty  thousand  prisoners. 


RUMANIA  INTERVENES 

August  29.  1916 — Rumania  declares  war  on  Aus- 
tria.   Rumanians   enter    Hungary. 

August  31,  1916 — Turkey  and  Bulgaria  declare  war 
on    Rumania. 

October  6,  1916 — Kronstadt  recaptured  by  Austro- 
Hungarian   forces. 

October  23,    1916 — Mackensen  takes  Constanza. 

November  21,   1916 — Rumanians  lose  Craiova. 

December  6,  1916 — Fall  of  Bucharest. 

Of  all  the  campaigns  of  the  past 
year  the  most  encouraging  to  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  and  the  most  disappoint- 
ing to  the  hopes  of  the  Entente  Allies 
was  the  four  months'  contest  which 
ended  in  the  elimination  of  the  King- 
dom of  Rumania  from  the  list  of  active 
belligerents.  Rumanian  intervention  had 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  Great 
War  been  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
diplomacy.  The  fact  that  the  Rumanians 
of  Transylvania  had  many  grievances 
against  their  Hungarian  rulers  and  the 
encouraging  example  of  the  Russian 
successes  in  Galicia  induced  Rumania 
to  join  the  Entente  Allies  and  begin  an 
immediate  invasion  of  Transylvania. 
The  armies  of  Austria-Hungary  were 
already  hard  pressed  on  the  Galician, 
Italian  and  Balkan  fronts,  and  it  was 
expected  that  the  intervention  of  Ru- 
mania, which  was  said  to  have  the 
largest  and  best  army  in  southeastern 
Europe,  would  decide  the  fate  of  the 
Hapsburg  monarchy.  By  the  end  of  Au- 
gust the  Rumanians  had  overrun  a 
large  part  of  Transylvania  and  taken 
the  important  city  of  Kronstadt. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  the  Ru- 
manians were  spreading  their  conquests 
westward  a  combined  force  of  Germans, 
Bulgarians  and  Turks  entered  the 
Dobrudja,  a  coast  land  lying  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea,  and 
prest  northward  until  they  had  taken 
the  railroad  line  which  reaches  the  sea 
at  Constanza.  To  meet  this  new  peril, 
the  Rumanians  had  to  withdraw  their 
army  of  invasion  from  Transylvania 
and  they  were  soon  confronted  by  a 
double  attack;  General  von  Mackensen 
pushing  swiftly  thru  the  Dobrudja  and 
General  von  Falkenhayn  leading  a 
counter-invasion  from  the  west.  Caught 
between  these  two  armies,  the  Ruman- 
ians only  saved  their  army  by  abandon- 
ing their  capital  and  the  whole  southern 
half  of  their  country.  Russia  sent  aid, 
but  for  some  unexplained  reason  the 
Russian  forces   arrived  too   tardily   to 
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"save  the  situation.  Rumania  still  holds 
out  against  its  foes  in  the  northern 
province  of  Moldavia,  but  the  rich  agri- 
cultural region  of  Wallachia,  "a  land 
of  corn  and  oil,"  is  now  supplying  the 
Central  Powers  with  the  grain  neces- 
sary to  forestall  a  famine  and  the  pe- 
troleum   necessary   for  motor   traction. 

THE   RUSSIAN   REVOLUTION 

November  24.  191G — Stiirmer  resigns  Russian  prem- 
iership. 
M.Tch   11.   1917 — Czar  declares  Duma  adjourned. 
March  12.   1917 — Duma  declares  Czar  deposed. 
March  15,   1917 — Czar  abdicates  throne. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  the  Cri- 
mean War  freed  the  serfs,  the  Japan- 
ese War  created  the  Duma,  and  the 
Great  War  overthrew  the  Romanoff  dy- 
nasty. In  each  instance  the  test  of  war 
showed  as  nothing  else  could  do  how 
autocratic  rule  had  demoralized  the 
civil  government  and  impaired  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  army  and  so  lent  weight 
to  the  demand  for  reforms.  The  first 
great  Russian  offensive,  which  had 
swept  forward  to  Kbnigsberg  and  Cra- 
cow, ended  in  the  loss  of  all  Russian 
Poland  and  Courland.  The  second  Rus- 
sian offensive  soon  came  to  a  standstill 
while  Rumania  was  overrun  and  the 
promised  aid  from  Russia  did  not  ar- 
rive. The  transportation  system  of  the 
country  became  so  badly  entangled  that 
munitions  could  not  reach  the  trenches 
or  foodstuffs  reach  the  cities.  Added  to 
all  this  notorious  inefficiency  was  the 
rumor  of  treason;  the  pacinstic  Czar 
and  the  pro-German  court  were  gener- 
ally believed,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
justly,  to  have  negotiated  a  separate 
peace.  Popular  anger  sometimes  found 
vent,  as  in  the  assassination  of  the  re- 
actionary court  favorite  Rasputin  and 
in  the  forced  resignation  of  Premier 
Stiirmer,  but  the  Czar  and  his  advisers 
refused  to  concede  anything  to  popular 
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clamor  and  finally  ordered  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Duma. 

The  attempt  to  dismiss  the  Duma 
came  at  a  crisis  in  the  food  situation. 
Hunger  riots  broke  out  in  Petrograd 
which  the  troops  refused  to  suppress. 
The  Duma  declared  itself  the  provi- 
sional government,  and  the  Czar 
promptly  resigned  the  throne  to  his 
brother,  the  Grand  Duke  Michael.  But 
the  Grand  Duke  Michael  refused  to  be- 
come Czar  unless  a  popular  plebiscite 
declared  him  Russia's  choice,  and  so 
the  provisional  government  remained 
republican  in  form.  The  new  govern- 
ment imprisoned  the  Czar  and  his  reac- 
tionary advisers,  restored  the  national 
liberties  of  Finland,  abolished  the  legal 
discriminations  against  the  Jews,  re- 
formed the  harsh  discipline  in  the 
army,  freed  all  the  political  prisoners 
in  Siberia,  and  called  into  consultation 


a  Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers' 
Delegates.  The  army  not  only  support- 
ed this  sweeping  program  of  reform, 
but  showed  a  disposition  to  carry  the 
revolution  farther  than  the  Duma  de- 
sired, and,  until  the  Socialist  deputy 
Kerensky  became  Minister  of  War, 
there  was  real  danger  that  military 
discipline  would  wholly  disappear.  Even 
the  inspiration  of  early  victories  did 
not  prevent  some  regiments  from  de- 
serting their  duty  when  the  Germans 
began  their  counter-attack.  The  prog- 
ress of  the  war  was  further  hampered 
by  the  tendency  of  some  parts  of  Rus- 
sia, notably  Finland  and  the  Ukraine 
(Little  Russia),  to  proclaim  their  vir- 
tual independence  from  effective  con- 
trol by  the  Petrograd  government. 

THE    THIRD    RUSSIAN    OFFENSIVE 

September  8,  1916 — Bruriloff  halts  at  Halicz;  cul- 
mination of   second   Russian   offensive. 

July  1,  1917 — Russians  take  Koniuchy;  beginning 
of    third   oftensive. 

July   10,    1917 — Russians   occupy   Halicz. 

July  19,   191/ — Germans  begin  counter-attach. 

After  General  Brusiloff's  advance  in 
Galicia  had  been  checked  by  the  com- 
bined armies  of  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  the  battle  line  of  eastern 
Europe  from  Riga  to  the  Carpathians 
remained  unaltered  and  almost  quies- 
cent until  the  following  July.  The  win- 
ter weather  would  in  any  case  have 
checked  military  operations,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  Russians  could  not 
have  made  a  very  vigorous  drive  even 
if  the  weather  had  been  favorable, 
since  they  had  largely  exhausted  the 
store  of  ammunition  with  which  they 
began  the  campaign  and  were  also 
hampered  by  the  disloyalty  and  incom- 
petence of  the  civil  administration.  Af- 
ter the  deposition  of  the  Czar  the  Rus- 
sian revolutionists  were  divided  into 
(Continued  on  page  197) 
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The   keystone   of   fighting   America.    West   Point   Academy    has   graduated   in   all   nearly    6000   officers   for   the    United 
States   Army.    This  is   the   entrance   to   Cadets'   Barracks;    on  the   hill  in  the  distance  is    West  Point's  famous   chapel 
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"We  must  build  ships,  not  talk  about  them!"  The 
new  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board  has  struck 
the  right  note   to  satisfy   the  national  impatience 
after  weeks  of  futile  controversy  over  the  case 
of  wooden  ships  vs.  steel.  President  Wilson  gave 
former  Chairman  William  Denman  and  Major- 
General  Goethals,  recently  General  Manager  of 
the   Emergency   Fleet   Corporation,   plenty   of 
time  to  settle  their  differences  or  to  effect  a 
compromise;  his  acceptance  last  week  of  the 
resignations    of    both    men    clears 


away  the  tangle  for  a  fresh  start  on  our 
ship-building  program,  which  now  will  prob- 
ably emphasize  the  importance  of  steel 
ships,  but  will  include  wooden  vessels, 
too.  The  photograph  below  shows  a  pic- 
turesque point  in  the  building  of  the 
forest  fleet;  there  are  approximately  a 
million  feet  of  lumber  in  this  particular 
ship.  Above  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
units  in  steel  ship-building,  a  riveter 
fastening  down  the  heavy  deck  plates 


OUR  WAY  WITH  ALIEN  ENEMIES 


AT  THE  INTERNE  CAMP  SOMEWHERE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  THE  OFFICERS  AND  CREWS  OF  GERMAN  LINERS 
ARE  ENJOYING  A  VACATION  AT  UNCLE  SAM'S  EXPENSE 

BY  EARLE  HARRISON 


The  administrative  personnel  of  the  big 
ocean  liners  has  been  transferred  very 
largely  to  the  Interne  ('(imp.  The  pur- 
ser of  the  "Vaterland,"  for  instance, 
find  the  chief  steward  of  the  "Prinzess 
Irene"  (l<ft  and  right  above)  ore  in 
charge  of  feeding  all  the  men   in   camp 

WHEN  the  United  States 
Government  took  over  all 
the  German  ships  in  this 
country,  the  question  fac- 
ing our  officers  in  Washington  was, 
"What  shall  we  do  with  the  officers 
and  crews?"  It  was  obvious  they 
could  not  be  kept  at  Ellis  Island,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  for  a  short  time,  until 
some  suitable  place  could  be  found. 

Early  in  June  our  country  was 
offered  a  property  in  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains,  then  being  used  as 
a  resort.  The  location  was  ideal; 
well  in  the  interior,  away  from  large 
towns  and  cities,  yet  accessible  to 
food  and  other  supplies.  The  prop- 
erty had  a  large  hotel  upon  it  capa- 
ble of  housing  from  seven  hunched 
to  a  thousand  persons,  and,  altho 
somewhat  out  of  repair,  ready  for 
immediate  use. 

After    careful    consideration,    this 
property  was  leased,   and  within   a 
few   days   several   hundred    German 
officers  and  men  were  sent  there.  The 
work  of  altering  the  property,  and 
afterward,    the    care    of   the    Germans, 
was    placed    in    the    hands    of    United 
States    immigration    officers,   who   have 
proved  themselves  thoroly  efficient. 

Among  the  Germans  interned  are  ex- 
pert mechanics,  steam  and  water  fit- 
ters, electricians,  carpenters  and,  last 
but  not  least,  splendid  cooks.  Accord- 
ing  to   international   law   interned   offi- 


It's  vacation  oil  the  pear  for  the  officers  and 
crews  of  the  German  ships  taken  over  by  the 
United  States  Government.  About  twenty  per 
cent  of  them  are  paid  io  do  the  work  of  the 
cam ii ;  the  others  study  or  go  in  for  the  various 
sports — croquet      has      a      good-sized      following 

All  the  food  is  prepared  and  cooked 
by  the  chefs  and  cooks  from  the  trans- 
atlantic liners;  the  plumbing,  which 
was  in  bad  condition,  is  rapidly  being 
put  to  rights  by  ship  engineers,  and  the 
laundry  is  operated  by  stewards  who 
are  experts,  having  done  work  of  this 
kind  aboard  ship. 


The  food  is  procured  in  a  rather  un- 
ships    usual  manner;   instead  of  the  Govern- 
cannot  be  compelled  to  work,  therefore     ment,     it    is     the     Hamburg-American 


in  order  to  utilize  the  usefulness  of 
these  men,  our  Government  offered  $20 
a  month  to  those  who  volunteered  for 
work.  The  immediate  response  solved 
the  labor  and  help  problem. 
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Line,  thru  its  well  organized  purchas- 
ing department,  which  does  the  buying, 
the  United  States  reimbursing  the  Line 
at  exact  cost,  no  charge  being  made  for 
the  u^e  of  the  purchasing  department. 


The  group  of  officers  in  the  center  hare 
helped  to  organize  classes  in  English, 
history,  mathematics,  engineering  and  so 
on.  But  they  haven't  let  their  studies 
interfere  unduly  with  their  recreation; 
the  Interne  Camp  ■  manages  to  com- 
bine   the    two     vevy    pleasantly     indeed 

In  this  way  foodstuffs  are  bought 
cheaper  than  would  be  possible  oth- 
erwise, and  there  can  be  no  cause 
for  complaint  from  the  Germans,  as 
they  get  just  what  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  eating. 

Altho  the  Government  pays  all 
who  work  $20  per  month,  this  amount 
is  not  given  them  in  cash;  they  are 
not  allowed  to  have  large  sums  of 
money  in  their  possession,  so  each 
worker  gets  $3  in  cash  and  the  $17 
balance  is  placed  in  the  Postal  Sav- 
ings Bank  to  his  credit. 

Roughly  estimating,  I  should  say 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  interned  men 
in  this  camp  are  working  for  "Uncle 
Sam."  The  other  eighty  per  cent, 
composed  largely  of  officers  (some 
of  them  of  the  highest  rank  in  the 
Hamburg-American  Line  and  the 
North  German  Lloyd  Line)  occupy 
their  time  in  study  or  at  games,  sport 
and  light  work  which  they  do  purely 
for  exercize  and  amusement.  Of 
course  the  Government  pays  noth- 
ing for  the  planting  of  flower  beds, 
cutting  or  rolling  the  grass,  cleaning 
out  the  swimming  pool  or  building  the 
summer  houses. 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  interned 
Germans  using  the  swimming  pool  or 
playing  tennis  or  croquet,  in  fact  it  is 
encouraged,  but  such  work  as  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  pool  and  grounds  in 
condition  is  up  to  the  Germans,  if  they 
intend  to  take  advantage  of  these  pleas- 
ures, made  possible  by  the  character  of 
the  former  use  of  the  property. 

The  camp  was  scarcely  a  week  old 
before  the  Germans  had  arranged  classes 
in  English,  history,  mathematics,  en- 
gineering, etc.  Among  themselves  they 


The  interned  Imperial  German   Band  recently   raised  $4000   and  gave    half   to    the    German    Red    Cross    and    half   to    the   American 


have  chosen  their  leaders  and  instruc- 
tors who  carry  out  this  work.  Special 
attention  is  given  vocal  music,  and  un- 
der the  direction  of  an  experienced 
leader  fine  concerts  are  given.  There  is 
also  an  exceptionally  fine  band,  one  of 
the  three  of  the  Impe- 
rial German  Govern- 
ment's; it  has  been  in 
China  for  fifteen  years, 
coming  to  this  country 
some  time  ago  en  route 
to  Germany,  but  was 
unable  to  get  any  far- 
ther than  New  York, 
and  is  now  interned. 
During  a  tour  of  sev- 
eral American  cities, 
prior  to  our  entrance 
into  the  war,  this  band 
raised  $4000,  half  of 
which  was  given  to  the 
German  Red  Cross  and 
half  to  the  American 
Red  Cross  for  use  on 
the  Mexican  border.  In 
addition  to  the  vocal 
concerts  the  band  plays 
twice  a  week,  on  Thurs- 
day and  Saturday,  the 
repertoire  consisting  of 


all  kinds  of  classical  and  popular  music. 
The  chorus  confines  its  program  to 
hymns  and  folk  songs. 

The  Government  allows  newspapers 
(American)  to  come  to  the  camp,  also 
allows  letters  and  telegrams  to  be  sent 


and  received,  but  of  course  these  are 
opened  and  censored,  and  must  be  writ- 
ten in  English. 

I  have  slept  and  eaten  in  this  camp, 
have  talked  to  the  officers  and  men, 
seen  them  at  work  and  at  play,  and 
from  all  I  have  gath- 
ered I  am  convinced 
they  are  contented,  al- 
tho  for  appearance  sake 
they  champ  at  the  bit, 
lamenting  the  fact  that 
they  are  unable  to  join 
the   Kaiser's  forces. 

It  is  not  possible  for 
any  officer  or  man  to 
complain  of  his  food, 
since  it  is  provided  by 
his  own  people  and 
cooked  to  his  own  taste. 
It  is  equally  impossi- 
ble to  complain  of  his 
room  or  surroundings; 
he  has  more  room 
space,  considerably 
more,  than  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  aboard  ship, 
and  the  surroundings 
are  perfect — they  are 
the  works  of  Nature  at 
her  very  best. 


'/  here  is  a  diversity  of  occupations  at  the  Interne  Camp,  running  all  the  wag  from  laundering  to  teaching  mathematics.    I  good  number 

<>f   tin    men   hare    made    the   most   of    these   excellent   facilities   for    acquiring    skill    at    some    outdoor    work    on    land     our,! 
of  course,   is   Hie  most    profitable   and  popular;   Out   there  arc   times   when  the   men  prefer  to  sit  and   talk,   or  perhaps  just   sit 
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II 


RIGHT       WING"        AT        THE        WAR        CAMPS 


PITCH-PIPE  AND  POMP  AT  NIAGARA 


RAIN  passed  away  at  last  from 
saturated  Fort  Niagara,  leaving 
the  "happy  encampment"  to  the 
growing  grind  of  the  last  days 
of  training  for  the  Pennsylvanians  who 
are  to  lead  the  new  hosts — to  the  dusty 
hike,  the  tests  of  endurance  under  a 
blazing  sun  which  in  itself  is  a  large 
factor  in  the  final  determination  of  fit- 
ness for  "the  great  task  in  hand.  And 
with  the  new  light  on  green  lawn  at  the 
post  and  the  bush  country  of  march, 
countermarch  and  bivouac,  came  almost 
(but  not  quite)  by  chance,  a  new  light 
on  the  dull  drive  of  the  work.  For  the 
workaday  encampment  turned  for  the 
time  being  from  the  drab  pounding  of 
the  uphill  road  to  the  commissions  that 
lie  just  over  the  brow  of  yonder  slope, 
to  the  blazonry  of  formal  function  with 
its  dash  of  color,  to  the  resonance  of 
brass  music  and  the  reverberation  of 
that  swinging,  mass  singing  that  all 
Topside  has  been  clamoring  for  and  has 
not  known  how  to  achieve.  The  Russians 
came,  and  with  their  advent,  everything 
that  was  latent  in  the  military  sense 
came  to  the  surface.  There  was  pomp, 
and  there  was  sound.  It  is  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  sound  that  I  am  to 
speak  this  time,  of  its  effect  and  of  its 
causes;  but  for  the  moment  let  us  take 
up  with  pomp. 

ALL  the  quiet,  persistent,  dull  work 
of  the  army  officers  who  had  been 
making  the  leaders  of  the  New  Army, 
came  to  the  surface  that  day,  to  meet 
with  unmistakable  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Vladimir  Roop  and 
his  entourage  (a  word  rapidly  regain- 
ing ground  these  days),  not  to  mention 
Colonel  Miller,  the  camp  commandant, 
and  Major  Averill,  the  jolly  cicerone 
of  the  visitors.  Down  from  their  heav- 
ily policed  automobiles  descended  the 
Russians,  resplendent  not  in  the  Ver- 
estchagin  manner,  but  merely  by  com- 
parison with  the  O.  D.  cotton  of  com- 
mandant and  command,  the  while  yokel 
and  city  man  alike  carefully  forgot  to 
uncover  lest  some  one  should  discover 
that  the  band  was  playing  the  Russian 
National  Anthem.  Proceeding  thence  to 
the  parade  ground  the  visitors  reviewed 


BY  HERBERT  REED 

some  sixteen  hundred  men  who,  had 
they  been  encased  in  the  gray  and  white 
duck  of  West  Point,  would  have  done 
honor  to  that  famous  institution.  It  is 
no  part  of  my  plan  to  make  invidious 
comparisons,  but  if  Plattsburg  has  any 
such  review  as  that  in  its  system,  it 
has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to  wit- 
ness it.  The  situation  was  just  a  little 
tense,  for  here  were  really  hard  worked 
men,  in  some  cases  men  a  little  worried 
about  what  the  immediate  future  had 
in  store  for  them  in  the  way  of  service 
to  their  country;  but  as  is  always  the 
case  with  men  in  whom  the  seeds  of 
subconscious  discipline  have  been  plant- 
ed, they  came  up  to  the  mark  hand- 
somely. 

CAME  then,  the  dramatic  touch.  A  few 
sharp  commands  and  the  regiment 
formed  three  sides  of  a  square.  To  the 
center  of  this  stage,  which  was  no  stage 
at  all,  an  orderly  called  a  stocky,  broad- 
shouldered  man  in  citizen  blue,  armed 
only  with  a  pitch-pipe,  long  years  of 
experience  in  handling  men,  and  a  de- 
termination evident  in  every  moye.  Just 
prior  to  his  advent  the  Russian  gen- 
eral had  addrest  the  officers-to-be  in 
resonant  English — this  talk  to  the 
troops  a  custom  that  has  been  prevalent 
in  all  the  history  of  the  Russian  arms, 
and  that  comes  to  us  just  at  this  time 
rather  happily  when  the  stress  of  pub- 
lic and  private  utterance  is  on  the  link- 
ing of  the  new  democracy  and  the  old. 
The  cheers  died  away,  the  stocky  man 
in  blue,  hat  removed  so  that  the  patch 
of  white  just  over  his  forehead  stood 
out  like  a  plume,  raised  both  hands, 
gave  the  key,  and  with  a  sudden  gesture 
swept  the  1500  into  the  swinging 
rhythm  of  "Pack  Up  Your  Troubles  in 
Your  Old  Kit  Bag."  From  brick-walled 
barrack  after  barrack  the  echoes  came 
winging  on  the  wind  that  swept  in 
evenly  from  the  lake,  rolling  in  on  the 
throng  of  spectators  in  their  July 
finery,  and  the  visitors  from  overseas. 
Every  one  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
thing,  the  Russians,  a  musical  people, 
perhaps  more  keenly  than  the  others. 
The  song  swelled  and  mounted,  that 
volume  of  sound  that  is  so  stirring  when 


it  is  built  of  men's  voices  alone.  It  was 
an  open-throated  song,  a  splendid  song, 
that  happy  mass  effort  for  which  all 
Topside  has  been  waiting — and  the 
country,  too.  It  was  unexpected,  un- 
anticipated alike  by  conductor  and 
chorister.  It  was  unrehearsed,  and  it 
was  guiltless  of  staging  beyond  that  of 
opportunity,  which  has  always  been  the 
finest  setting  that  could  be  asked.  Song 
after  song  was  called  for  by  the  man 
in  blue  with  the  little  pitch-pipe  and 
the  one  accusing  finger  on  either  hand 
which  in  all  these  years  has  been  wont 
to  level  itself  like  a  rifle  at  the  laggard 
voice.  But  on  this  day  there  was  no 
laggard  voice. 

I  have  said  that  this  great  good  mo- 
ment with  its  democratic  significance 
came  not  quite  by  chance — for  there 
had  been  slow,  steady  building  up  to 
that  moment.  As  in  every  situation  of 
this  kind,  success  in  the  mass  is  always 
the  result  of  some  personality  thrust- 
ing up  to  gather  the  fruit  of  quiet,  un- 
remitting, undiscouraged  labor.  This 
time  the  personality  was  that  of  the 
quiet  but  commanding  man  in  blue. 
Something  of  a  coup  in  the  mass  sing- 
ing line  he  had  planned  for  the  follow- 
ing day,  it  seemed,  but  opportunity 
came  riding  in  with  the  Russians  and  he 
and  his  fifteen  hundred  were  on  the  spot 
to  seize  it. 

I  like  to  feel,  and  I  am  confident  in 
so  feeling,  that  that  day's  sing- 
ing will  go  ringing  down  thru  en- 
campment after  encampment  until  it 
reaches  the  outermost  fringe  of  those 
shadowy  millions  of  whom  I  spoke  in 
the  first  article  of  this  series.  We  like 
to  feel  that  we  are  not  thrusting  arms 
upon  these  our  fighting  men.  They  have 
taken  to  arms  without  compulsion  other 
than  the  honest  urge  within  them.  Thus 
too,  they  have  taken  and  will  take  to 
this  singing,  for  it  is  deep  down  within 
them,  especially  at  this  time.  It  was 
because  the  song  impulse  is  deep  down 
in  these  our  fighting  men  that  the  man 
in  blue  of  whom  I  have  spoken  was 
able  to  achieve  the  triumph  of  Fort 
Niagara's  big  day  in  the  public  view. 
{Continued  on  page  182) 
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WHEN    •INSPECTION"    SOUNDS    IN    THE    MORNING 


THE  TASK  OF  THE  "TALENT" 


BY  CHARLES  M.  SHELDON 


I  could  write  a  library  on  the  fly- 
infested,  mosquito-haunted,  bathless 
and  comfortless  hotels  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  circuit  of 
the  Cooperative  Chautauqua  Associa- 
tion covers  some  fifty  towns  mostly  in 
Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio.  My  own 
schedule  has  put  me  into  twenty-four 
towns  in  twenty-one  days  including  one 
extra  date  in  Virginia.  It  has  involved 
some  five  thousand  miles  of  travel,  and 
if  there  is  anything  more  designed  to 
strike  the  Chautauqua  lecturer  with 
deep  gloom  and  homesickness  than  the 
average  hotel  of  the  small  towns  in 
the  Middle  West,  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is.  The  broken  fly  screens,  the  ragged 
curtains,  the  dirty  wash-bowls  and 
pitchers,  the  grimy  towels,  the  filthy 
soap,  the  suspicious  looking  bed,  the 
cracked  looking  glass,  the  dim  irre- 
ligious little  electric  light,  the  sticky 
salt  cellars,  the  unnamable  coffee,  the 
unspeakable  toilet  arrangements,  all 
conspire  to  give  the  traveler  who  has 
to  be  in  a  new  town  every  day  a 
feeling  of  physical  and  mental  depres- 
sion which  he  can  overcome  only  by 
accepting  the  average  hotel  as  a  part 
of  the  program  of  a  lecturer's  life. 
The  Chautauqua  management  is  not  to 
blame  for  these  hideous  conditions.  But 
somebody  is.  I  wonder  that  the  great 
army  of  Gideons  does  not  do  some- 
thing. And  I  also  wonder  if  the  great 
Chautauqua  crowds  of  cultured,  intel- 
ligent, well-housed  people  living  in  the 
well-to-do   town    ever   realize    that    the 


One  of  the  best  known  clergymen  in 
the  country,  pastor  of  the  Central 
Congregational  Church  of  Topeka, 
Kansas,  and  author  of  "In  His  Steps," 
Dr.  Sheldon  is  also  a  popular  Chau- 
tauqua lecturer  and  speaks  from  ex- 
perience of  the  platform  end  of  this 
American     institution. — The    Editor. 


man  up  there  on  the  platform,  or  the 
"Talent"  doing  its  best,  has  just  come 
out  of  a  hotel  room  into  which  no  one 
of  the  Chautauqua  people  would  ever 
put  a  guest.  At  one  town  of  4000  pop- 
ulation, I  spoke  to  an  audience  of  3500 
people,  and  outside  the  tent  was  a  line 
of  automobiles  half  a  mile  long.  The 
town  was  rich  in  beautiful  homes.  And 
I  had  come  out  of  a  "hotel,"  the  "best" 
in   the  place,  where  my  room  did  not 
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I  LOSE   HEART 


even  contain  a  chair,  and  the  only  place 
I  dared  lie  down  was  on  the  outside  of 
the  bed. 

Of  course,  the  reformer  should  be 
able  to  rise  above  his  surroundings. 
That  is  true.  When  it  comes  to  the  hotel 
in  the  small  American  town,  I  not  only 
rise  above  my  surroundings  but  I  get 
up  as  early  as  I  can  and  "check  out." 
I  confess  I  have  as  much  courage  as 
most  men,  and  I  believe  we  can  get  rid 
of  the  saloon  and  bad  politics  and  war, 
but  when  it  comes  to  reforming  the 
hotel  in  the  small  town,   I  lose  heart. 

The  program  of  the  Chautauqua  in- 
cludes entertainment,  instruction,  dra- 
ma, music,  and  just  plain  lectures.  I 
am  in  the  last  named  class.  All  the 
people  on  the  program  are  known  col- 
lectively as  the  "Talent"  and  so  spoken 
of  by  the  Chautauqua  "Bureau."  We 
are  booked  for  a  regular  date,  at  a 
fixed  hour,  afternoon  or  evening  or 
both.  The  reason  for  the  particular 
booking  is  a  mystery  to  the  "Talent" 
which  the   "Bureau"   does   not  .explain. 

For  example,  I  am  at  this  writing  in 
Mattoon,  Illinois,  171  miles  south  of 
Chicago.  Last  Sunday  I  was  in  Areola, 
fourteen  miles  north  of  Mattoon.  But 
Monday  I  was  in  Freeport,  Illinois,  1  L3 
miles  northwest  of  Chicago.  I  jump 
from  Freeport  to  Mattoon,  going  thru 
Areola,  where  I  was  last  Sunday,  to 
come  to  Mattoon  for  Tuesday.  This 
makes  double  travel,  and  it  is  con- 
stantly happening.  The  Chautauqua 
(Continued  on  page  195  > 
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BRINGING  SUMMER  INDOORS 


Don't  confine  Summer  exclusively  to  your  garden,  invite  her  into  the  house.  These  rooms  in  the  Easthampton,  Tjong  Island, 
house  of  the  artist,  Albert  Herter,  show  exactly  how  to  do  it.  Remember  that  furniture  should  be  light  in  line,  curtains 
(lurk   but  not  Btuffy,  (mil  that  colorful  and  cool  are  not  necessarily  contradictory  terms. —  Photographs  hy  Johnston-Hewitt 
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A  MONTHLY  SECTION  DEVOTED  TO  SENSIBLE  AND  ^X  EFFICIENT  COUNTRYSIDE 
LIVING  :  BETTER  HOUSES  :  BETTER  ROOMS  :  BETTER  GARDENS  :  BETTER  ROADS  AND 
BETTER      TOWNS     FOR     THOSE      WHOSE     INTERESTS    LIE    BETWEEN    THE    CITY    AND    THE     FARM 
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WHAT  MAKES  A  TOWN  GOOD  ? 


HE  answer  to  the  ed- 
itor's question  may  be 
made  in  several  ways. 
A  community  may  be 
"good-looking"  and  yet  not 
be  good,  but  as  I  see  it,  a 
really  good  community  is  sure  to  be  good- 
looking.  Some  commentators  would  consider 
a  town  good  if  it  made  a  strong  response  to 
the  Billy  Sunday  impulse,  even  if  it  was 
as  ugly  as  the  usual  revivalist's  "taber- 
nacle." (I  wonder  how  these  gentlemen 
venture  to  take  that  word  from  the  Bible 
to  describe  the  hideous  structures  they  seem 
to  like,  without  paying  any  attention  to 
the  design  obvious  in  the  book  of  Exodus 
to  make  the  tabernacle  of  God  a  thing  of 
notable  physical  beauty  and  attractive- 
ness ? ) 

Let  us  visit  a  town  which  the  American 
Civic  Association  would  call  good.  It  will 
need  to  be  a  composite  of  many  communi- 
ties, to  be  sure ;  but  all  we  are  to  see  may 
be  found  in  some  one  of  the  many  American 
cities,  towns  or  villages  which  are  more  or 
less  "good." 

We  arrive  in  the  good  town,  on  our  first 
visit,  by  railroad.  The  entrance  of  the  rail- 
road is  thru  a  pleasant  street,  apparently, 
for  we  see  no  unorderly  back-yards,  no  piles 
of  manufacturing  waste,  no  sign-plastered 
buildings  in  various  stages  of  decrepitude. 
(The  quantity  of  signs  on  a  building  is 
usually  in  proportion  to  its  value ;  the 
more  ramshackle  and  tumble-down  the 
stable  or  shop,  the  worse  its  eruption  of 
civic  smallpox  of  signs !  Is  it  not  curious 
that  apparently  sane  business  men  will  pay 
real  money  to  thus  advertise  their  wares 
on  the  most  decrepit  and  loud-smelling 
shacks? ) 

The  agreeable  entrance  into  the  good 
town  has  taken'  the  train  past  busy  mm, 
manufacturing  plants,  but  they  are 
orderly,  and  good  to  look  at,  avoiding 
the  waste  and  inefficiency  of  messy 
surroundings.  The  railroad  itself  is 
clean  and  "slick"  along  its  right-of- 
way,  which  is  not  decorated  with  dis- 
carded material,  waste  paper  or  junk. 
It  transports  us  to  a  spacious  station, 
thru  which  we  pass  in  appreciation  of 
the  greenery  of  the  surroundings  that 
speak  loudly  of  good  management  and 
courtesy. 

But  it  may  have  been  easier  to  ar- 
rive in  Conipositeville  by  way  of  the 
trolley  car.  which  passes  us  along  thru 
cleanly  suburbs  to  the  central  district. 
The  trolley  poles  were  almost  invisible 
because  they  had  been  designedly  fitted 
into  the  tree-scheme  of  the  streets. 
The  arrival  was  at  a  well-located  trol- 
ley terminal,  where  we  found  shelter 
and  information,  provided  as  a  busi- 
ness-like part  of  the  transportation 
service. 

The  central  "square"  or  plaza  ill 
this  good  town   is  not  a   repository  for 
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municipal  junk  in  the  way  of  old  cannon, 
curious  iron  fences  and  "fountains."  or  other 
memorials  of  bad  taste.  There  is  a  monu- 
ment, to  be  sure,  commemorating  a  notable 
bit  of  local  history,  but  it  is  of  dignified 
design,  suitable  to  the  place  it  occupies, 
well  supported  by  the  right  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  not  encumbered  with  encroach- 
ing poles,  either  for  flags  or  wires.  These 
townsmen  think  that  their  town  expression 
ought  to  be  simple  and  appropriate. 


Bv. 


the  radiating  streets  in  the  good  town 
we  are  at  once  advised  that  the  city- 
planning  has  been  wisely  done,  for  the  peo- 
ple rather  than  for  the  "real-estaters."  It 
is  just  such  planning  as.  if  applied  by  a 
capable  architect  to  the  problem  of  a  home, 
would  produce  satisfactory,  healthful  and 
convenient   living   conditions. 

The  detail  of  these  streets  interests  us. 
It  is  evident  that  in  this  "good"  town  there 
is  more  thought  for  the  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people  than  for  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  paving  companies,  the  makers 
of  cast-iron,  the  sellers  of  electric  current. 
The  streets  are  reasonably  wide,  and  they 
have  been  made  less  costly  to  the  people  as 
a  whole  by  two  items  of  thoughtful  provi- 
sion. A  building  or  "set-back"  line  in  the 
residence  streets  provides  equality  of  light 
and  open  space  inside  the  property  line, 
thus  effectively  widening  the  channels  thru 
which  must  pass  not  only  traffic  but  the  air 
and   light  which  are  requisites  for  health. 

The  other  item  of  forethought  is  evi- 
denced  in   the  harmonious   relation  of  the 


A    model  street  arrangement  of  sidewalk,  rjraxx  plot, 
light    fixture,    tree   mid    house    foundation    planting 


sidewalks,  the  grass  plots  in  which  are 
planted  comfort-giving  trees,  and  the 
smoothly  paved  roadway  for  vehicular 
traffic.  Compositeville  has  not  made  the 
common  error  of  paving  by  random,  with- 
out reference  to  the  eight-foot  lines  of  traf- 
fic which  the  wise  city-planner  considers. 
In  the  business  districts,  too,  there  is  con- 
sideration for  the  pedestrians,  and  the  side- 
walks, free  from  intrusion  by  steps  or 
other  projections,  are  ample. 

These  streets  are  well  furnished,  we  ob- 
serve. Where  there  are  trolley  lines,  the 
poles  are,  as  in  the  entrance  streets,  prac- 
tically concealed  by  the  trees.  There  are 
no  other  poles,  for  electricity,  in  common 
with  gas,  water  and  complete  sewerage,  is 
carried  under  the  street  surface. 

The  lighting  standards,  simple  and 
graceful,  but  unobtrusive,  are  designed  to 
give  even  illumination  at  low  cost,  and,  of 
course,  there  are  no  swinging  electric  arc- 
lamps.  These  people  want  illumination,  and 
not  a  mere  display  of  raw  light ! 

All  the  other  street  furnishings  of  curb- 
ing, sewer,  inlets,  fire-alarm  boxes,  trash 
receptacles,  etc.,  are  in  keeping. 

THE  residents  of  Compositeville  have  easy 
access  to  playgrounds,  parks  and  social 
centers.  An  acre  of  open  space  has  been  pro- 
vided for  every  hundred  of  the  population, 
and  the  playgrounds  are  carefully  equipt 
and  as  carefully  maintained.  Consequently 
the  open  air  habit  prevails,  and  home  gar- 
dens are  plentiful  and  beautiful.  The  mod- 
ern schools — all  having  ample  and  well- 
fitted  play  spaces  about  them — are  year- 
round  social  centers  as  well ;  for  these  wise 
people  believe  in  keeping  their  property  in 
use.  The  saloon  has  gone  out.  and  its  place 
is  much  more  than  taken  by  these 
centers,  where  there  is  organized  pro- 
vision for  recreation. 

Of  course  Compositeville  drinks  pure 
water,  for  the  town  controls  the  sup- 
ply, which  is  filtered  so  as  to  free  it 
from  impurities  and  disease  germs,  and 
its  safety  is  assured  by  daily  bacterio- 
logical examinations. 

Pure  milk  is  assured,  too,  and  the 
public  markets  are  kept  clean. 

There  is  a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation 
in  Compositeville.  The  churches  preach 
a  seven-day  and  not  a  mere  Sunday 
Christianity,  and  their  pulpits  talk 
town  economics,  just  as  Moses  first 
discussed  them  on  the  plain  before 
Sinai.  The  town  is  liberal  and  friend- 
ly, for  it  is  a  happy  place  in  which  to 
live  and  work.  It  is  cleanly,  and  of 
course  it  is  sightly.  It  is  not  afraid 
to  pay,  thru  just  taxation,  for  its 
efficient  service;  which,  its  residents 
realize,  is  the  cheapest  thing  they  buy 
between  the  cradle  and   the  grave. 

Compositeville  is.  as  I  thus  bring 
together  its  elements,  all  econoo  i  ■.  all 
business-like,    a    good    town. 
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Z/se    two    fingers    in    transplanting    Press  the  soil  tight  about  the  roots     The   way   a   good  dust  mulch  looks    Multiplier  onions  "before  and  after" 

VEGETABLE  RESERVES  FOR  WINTER 


THIS  is  the  season  of  the  year  when 
we  must  bring  up  reinforcements  to 
occupy  the  freshly  made  trenches  be- 
tween the  rows  of  vegetables  that  have 
done  and  are  still  doing  their  duty. 

The  successful  war  garden  ought  to  pro- 
duce two  or  three  crops  per  season.  There 
is  still  time  to  get  a  late  crop,  maturing 
during  October,  except  in  gardens  so  far 
north  that  killing  frosts  may  be  expected 
early  in  that  month.  The  dates  given  on 
this'  page  are  for  the  latitude  of  New  York 
City.  For  every  hundred  miles  north  or 
south  add  or  subtract  from  five  to  eight 
days. 

But  the  time  for  raising  this  crop  from 
seed  has  gone  by.  except  in  the  case  of  late 
spinach,  turnips,  etc.  The  war  gardener 
who  has  not  provided  adequately  for  the 
latter  end  of  his  garden  by  sowing  in  June 
and  July  must  buy  his  seedlings  now — and 
that  is  well  worth  doing. 

LATE  BEETS 

AUGUST  1  is  not  too  late  in  the  North 
A  to  sow  such  varieties  as  Detroit  Dark 
Red  and  Crosby's  Egyptian  Beets.  The  soil 
should  be  made  fine  and  loose  as  well  as 
rich :  much  depends  on  this  preparation. 
Rows  twelve  inches  apart,  the  plants 
thinned  from  two  to  three  inches  apart, 
witli  the  seed  planted  in  drills  about  one 
inch  deep,  will  insure  proper  growth  and 
development  so  that  the  crop  may  be  har- 
vested by  the  latter  part  of  September. 
Frequent  cultivation  and  a  little  nitrate  of 
soda  just  before  a  rain  applied  two  or  three 
times  during  the  growing  season  is  advis- 
able. 

LATE  CABBAGE 

WITH  a  little  special  attention,  a  late 
crop  <if  cabbage  may  be  successfully 
grown  at  this  late  date.  Month-old  seedlings 
should  be  purchased  ;  they  will  mature,  in 
good  soil,  by  October  15.  The  Flat  Dutch, 
Autumn  King  and  Danish  Ball  Head  are  the 
best  three  late  varieties.  The  plants  should 
be  healthy  and  stocky  and  may  take  the 
place  of  any  early  crops  if  the  soil  is  cul- 
tivated again  and  more  plant  food  is  added 
in  the  form  of  decayed  manure.  If  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  part  of  your  gar- 
den clay  loam,  that  is  the  place  for  your 
cabbage.  The  late  varieties  require  more 
room  than  the  early  sorts;  *-!4  by  .'10  inches 
will  he  ample  space  lor  the  crop  to  mature 
to  full  size. 

Before  transplanting,  which  should  be 
done  on  dull  days  or  in  the  evening  if  pos- 
sible, water  the  cabbage  bed  heavily  if  you 
have  your  own  seedlings  ready,  so  that  the 
soil  will  adhere  to  the  roots  when  the  plants 
are  removed. 

There  is  no  operation  so  important  in 
the  culture  of  cabbage  as  cultivation:  this 
should  he  done  frequently  after  10  a.  m. 
and  before  5  p.  m.  If  the  plants  are  get- 
ting sufficient  moisture  and  plant  food,  the 
foliage  is  brittle  in  the  early  morning  and 
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in  the  evening,  but  during  the  heat  of  the 
day  there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  breaking 
the  foliage  with  your  implements.  Cultivate 
every  week  and  do  not  be  anxious  if  the 
cabbage  does  not  head  before  cool  weather 
sets  in.  It  is  a  cool  weather  crop,  and  can 
stand  from  5  to  10  degrees  below  freezing. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  varieties  do  not  start 
to  head  until  cool  weather.  If  a  few  heads 
have  not  matured  before  the  first  severe 
frost,  cover  them  with  sufficient  soil  to  keep 
them  from  freezing  and  they  run  a  fair 
chance  of  heading  even  then. 

LATE  CELERY 

FOLLOWING  early  peas,  lettuce  or  rad- 
ish, transplant  such  varieties  as  Giant 
Pascal.  Winter  Queen  or  Boston  Market. 
The  soil  should  contain  a  good  deal  of  de- 
cayed vegetable  matter  in  the  form  of 
manure  and  should  have,  above  all,  a  liberal 
supply  of  moisture  all  the  time.  Celery  can- 
not stand  a  drought.  Muck  soil  is,  of  course, 
ideal,  but  a  high  grade  celery  may  be  grown 
on  a  garden  loam  if  fertilizer  and  moisture 
are  added.  This  is  late  to  introduce  late 
celery  into  your  garden,  but  stocky  plants, 
about  twenty-five  days  old.  will  mature  by 
October  if  they  have  favorable  conditions 
and  special  care. 

On  transplanting  cut  back  a  little  of  the 
tops  and  roots.  Water  freely  after  planting 
in  the  open.  The  planting  distances  are  ex- 
tremely variable  and  depend  to  a  large  ex- 
tent on  the  methods  of  blanching.  If  boards 
are  used  the  rows  may  be  two  feet  apart 
and  the  plants  set  six  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  If  banking  with  soil  is  the  method 
followed,  the  rows  should  be  at  least  three 
feet  apart. 

The  one  requirement  that  should  be  fol-' 
lowed  to  the  letter  is  to  keep  the  celery 
growing  vigorously  from  the  time  of  plant- 
ing until  it  is  time  to  store  it.  In  small 
gardens  where  manure  is  available,  culti- 
vate several  times  until  about  September  1, 
then  mulch  the  rows  with  manure,  keeping 
it  away  from  direct  contact  with  the  stems, 
of  course.  The  rain,  or  watering  if  neces- 
sary, frees  the  plant  food,  and  the  straw 
acts  like  a  sponge,  holding  the  moisture. 
Wherever  liquid  manure  is  available  apply 
a  weak  solution  once  a  week  ;  be  careful 
not  to  get  it  into  the  heart  of  the  plant, 
but  at  the  roots.  If  the  plants  are  slow  in 
growing  and  appear  a  little  yellow  and 
sickly,  apply  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  and 
water  freely.  Keep  a  dust  mulch  between 
the  rows. 

SPINACH 

Abed  of  spinach  may  be  started  early  in 
August.  Manure  a  strip  of  land  very 
heavily  with  decayed  horse  or  cow  manure, 
mixing  it  very  thoroly  with  the  soil,  which 
should  be  made  fine  by  raking  over  the  sur- 
face. The  space  should  be  about  four  feet 
wide    and    any    length    desired.    Draw    the 


trenches  one  inch  in  depth  and  the  rows 
twelve  inches  apart,  making  four  rows  to 
the  bed.  After  planting  and  covering  the 
seed,  press  down  the  soil  and  give  the  bed 
a  thoro  watering.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
appear  above  ground,  cultivate  at  least 
twice  each  week  until  frost,  when  such  a 
variety  as  the  New  Zealand  should  have 
reached  full  growth. 

This  variety  of  spinach  can  stand  severe 
drought  and  a  considerable  frost — but  not 
a  severe  frost.  The  plant  grows  vigorously 
during  the  clear,  cool  days  of  fall  and  be- 
comes very  hardy  with  the  increasing  cold. 
Just  before  the  hard  frosts  begin  to  come, 
cover  the  bed  with  a  little  clean  straw  or 
other  litter.  As  the  weather  becomes  more 
severe  increase  this  to  a  depth  of  from 
three  to  five  inches.  Throw  a  few  branches 
over  the  straw  to  keep  it  from  blowing 
out.  If  by  chance  a  few  warm  days  set  in, 
it  is  advisable  to  remove  carefully  some  of 
the  litter  so  that  the  plants  may  have  air 
(but  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  the 
sun).  The  straw  and  branches  catch  and 
hold  the  snow  which  is  an  added  protec- 
tion. The  spinach  keeps  beautifully  during 
the  winter  and  becomes  tender  by  early 
spring.  Before  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground  the  litter  may  be  removed  and  the 
spinach  cut.  If  plunged  into  cold  water  it 
is  ready  for  cooking  in  an  hour.  This  crop 
supplies  the  table  with  one  of  the  most 
healthful  foodstuffs  before  anything  in  the 
open  garden  has  started  to  grow. 

MULTIPLIER    AND    EGYPTIAN    ONIONS 

THE  multiplier  sets  are  usually  planted 
in  rows  twelve  inches  apart,  the  sets 
four  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  In  the  North, 
where  the  winters  are  severe,  a  mulch  of 
straw  or  manure  will  insure  proper  pro- 
tection. This  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
spring  arrives  and  the  onions  allowed  to 
mature.  It  takes  about  six  weeks  for  these 
onions  to  mature  sufficiently  before  freez- 
ing weather.  Because  of  its  hardiness,  the 
Egyptian  tree  onion  is  most  desirable  in 
the  North ;  this  variety  should  not  be 
mulched  until  after  the  ground  is  frozen. 
LATE  TURNIPS 

THE  soil  for  the  late  turnips,  like  all  of 
the  root  crops,  should  be  a  sandy  loam 
and  very  fertile.  It  takes  from  six  to  nine 
weeks  for  the  turnip  to  mature.  After  the 
early  crop  of  sweet  corn  has  been  removed, 
pull  up  the  stalks,  cultivate  the  soil,  and 
apply  a  little  well  decayed  manure,  working 
it  well  into  the  soil.  Then  sow  the  turnip 
seed  in  rows  twelve  inches  apart,  and  about 
one  inch  in  depth.  Thin  the  plants  to  about 
two  inches  apart  in  the  row.  There  is  no 
advantage  in  having  the  turnips  large  be- 
fore storing  them  away  for  winter ;  the 
large  turnips  are  usually  tough  and  full  of 
fiber.  Such  varieties  as  Aberdeen,  Purple 
Top,  White  Globe,  and  White  Milan  are 
good  keepers  and  will  mature  before  the 
severe  frost  if  sown  in  August. 


A  WAR  BUDGET  FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 


WAR  raises  havoc  with  the  household 
budget ;  at  least  it  does  with  mine. 
We  have  just  compiled  our  expendi- 
tures for  the  six  months  ended  May  1, 
1917.  We  find  that  we  have  spent  just  $295 
more  than  our  budget  permitted  us  to,  and 
by  the  same  token  we  have  spent  $294 
more  than  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago ; 
that  is  for  the  six  months  ended  May  1, 
1916.  We  live  in  a  six-room  apartment  on 
the  outskirts  of  Boston  and  the  family  con- 
sists of  three,  the  baby  being  nearly  two 
years  old.  Here  are  the  figures: 

TABLE  I 
Two  Adults  and  Child 
Six  months  ended  May  1,  '16 
Actual 
Expenses 

Food    $168 

Shelter    297 

Clothing    164 

Operating    246 

Advancement    ....       211 
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Total    $1,086 

Income    1,150 


Surplus     $64 

Deficit   

Note. — We    have    elim 
figures   a   maid   whom   we 
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did  not  have   in 

1916. 

Food  has  cost  us  58  per  cent  more  than, 
it  did  a  year  ago,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
for  the  past  three  months  Mrs.  Chase  has 
paid  cash  for  all  her  groceries,  thus  saving 
5  per  cent  over  the  old  method  of  monthly 
bills.  Meat,  furthermore,  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared from  our  table.  Fifty-eight  per 
cent  is  a  cruel  increase,  but  it  is  not  in- 
compatible with  the  figures  as  reported  by 
the  New  York  Times  Annalist  for  substan- 
tially the  same  period.  The  Annalist  index 
number  shows  the  fluctuations  in  the  aver- 
age wholesale  price  of  twenty-five  food 
commodities  selected  and  arranged  to  rep- 
resent a  theoretical  family's  food  budget. 

For  April  24,  1915,  the  index  number  is  154 
For  April  22,  1916,  the  index  number  is  166 
For  April  21.  1917,  the  index  number  is  270 

The  increase  from  April  22,  1916,  to 
April  21,  1917,  is  63  per  cent !  Dun's  index 
figures  show  increases  from  April  1,  1914, 
to  April  1,  1917,  as  follows : 

Dairy  and  garden  products...   84  per  cent 

Meat    46  per  cent 

Foodstuffs  (general)   105  per  cent 

It  is  only  too  evident  that  the  increases 
in  our  own  food  budget  must  be  reflected 
in  the  food  budgets  of  the  country. 

Our  item  for  "shelter,"  which  includes 
rent,  gas  and  electricity,  has  not  increased 
proportionately.  Our  rent  of  $45  a  month 
has  not  been  advanced,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  while  we  do  not  suffer  in  this  re- 
gard our  landlord's  profits  are  being  dras- 


Thcrc  is  just  one  way,  in  countryside 
or  city,  to  accommodate  the  family  in- 
come with  maximum  efficiency  and 
minimum  hardship  to  the  extraor- 
dinary eondition  created  by  the  Great 
War.  That  is  to  know  what  you  are 
spending  and  plan  your  future  expendi- 
tures on  the  basis  of  that  knowledge 
— in  other  words,  to  make  a  household 
budget  and  make  it  work.  We  asked 
Mr.  Chase  to  discuss  the  puzzling 
things  which  happen  to  the  family  bud- 
get in  wartime  because  he  has  already 
written  very  clearly  and  helpfully  on 
the  budget  and  because  he  brings  to 
the  subject  the  equipment  of  an  ex- 
pert public  accountant. — The  Editor. 


Wnr  and  the  budget.  More  and  more  of  us  novo  arc, 
going  to  turn  our  backs  to  the  butcher  shop 


tically  cut  by  the  increased  cost  of  coal, 
and  the  suburban  householder  suffers  like- 
wise. The  Coal  Trade  Journal  states  that 
the  average  retail  price  of  anthracite  range 
coal  in  New  York  was  $5  a  ton  in  January, 
1915,  and  $8.75  in  January,  1917. 

Our  clothing  item  has  advanced  36  per 
cent  over  last  year.  This  is  due  in  part  to 
the  greater  outlays  for  our  small  son,  who 
has  been  crawling  thru  rompers  at  the  rate 
of  one  a  week  or  thereabouts,  but  Dun's 
index  figures  show  a  49  per  cent  increase 
in  all  clothing  since  1914. 

Operating  expenses  include  service,  laun- 
dry, health,  telephone,  carfare,  lunches, 
and  sundries.  The  increase  is  35  per  cent, 
but  a  part  of  this  is  due  to  a  large  dentist 
bill. 

"advancement"  in  wartime 

NOW  we  come  to  perhaps  the  most  de- 
batable item  in  the  war  budget.  You 
will  note  that  we  allowed  only  $150 
for  "advancement"  ("advancement"  in- 
cludes recreation,  education,  books,  periodi- 
cals, gifts,  charity,  club  dues,  etc.),  and  we 
spent  $243 !  Undoubtedly  we  could  have 
kept  it  down  to  $150.  but  the  fact  remains 
that  we  did  not.  We  did  not  have  the  grit 
to  sacrifice  the  moderate  extras  that  our 
middle-class  standard  of  living  had  accus- 
tomed us  to.  We  continued  to  buy  books, 
to  subscribe  to  magazines,  to  take  a  winter 
outing  iu  the  mountains,  to  go  to  an  occa- 
sional concert  and  play  (unfortunately  the 
local  stock  company  in  a  fit  of  incompre- 
hensible sanity  is  playing  Shaw  and  Gals- 
worthy, Ibsen  and  Oscar  Wilde  this  year) 
and  to  donate  recklessly  small  checks  for 
unpopular  causes,  such  as  suffrage  and  the 
Consumers'  League,  all  of  which  was  quite 
human  perhaps,  but  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  budget,  a  wanton  extravagance. 

"Advancement"  is  the  vital  point  of  the 
war  budget  problem.  One  has  to 
course,  and  one  has  to  be 
clothed  and  .sheltered, 
operating  expenses  must 
go  on,  but  one  can  re- 
trench on  luxuries.  And 
now  that  our  country  is 
at  war,  it  becomes  not 
only  a  personal  necessity 
but  a  patriotic  duty  to 
eliminate  waste  and  ex- 
travagance. 

At  the  time  of  writing, 
Congress  is  still  debating 
the  details  of  the  revenue 
bill,  but  certain  broad 
principles  are  already  dis- 
cernible and  reasonably 
sure  of  enactment.  Seven 
billions  are  to  be  raised 
by  bond  issues,  and  about 
two  billions  by  taxation 
within    the   coming   year. 


eat,   of 


There  are  four  things  which  the  latter 
is  certain  to  include  : 

1.  An  increased  levy  on  individual  in- 
comes. 

2.  Increased  taxes  on  business  prolits  of 
over  8  per  cent. 

3.  Increased  taxes  and  new  taxes  on 
luxuries. 

4.  New  taxes  on  necessities. 

Each  of  these  enactments,  except  perhaps 
the  second,  is  going  to  affect  the  house- 
hold budget  vitally.  Let  us  consider  them 
in  turn. 

TAXES   IN   THE   BUDGET 

IF  your  family  income  is  $3000  a  year, 
and  perhaps  if  it  is  Only  $2(XM),  you  will 
be  required  to  pay  a  tax  of  2  per  cenl 
thereon,  or  from  $40  to  $60  a  year.  If  your 
income  is  over  $10,000  a  year,  you  will  be 
required  to  pay  a  continually  rising  super- 
tax until  at  the  $500,000  point  the  Gov- 
ernment will  demand  from  40  to  50  per 
cent  of  your  entire  income.  Taxation  of 
this  type  is  an  operating  expense  (house 
and  land  taxes  belong  in  "shelter"),  and 
accordingly  those  who  receive  $3000  or  more 
a  year  must  be  prepared  to  allow  for  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  items  in  their 
budget   classified   under   this  head. 

The  tax  on  excess  prolits  will  cut  down 
the  dividend  income  of  many  a  family,  but 
it  shoidd  not  operate  to  increase  the  family 
expenditures. 

Taxes  on  luxuries  may  include  alcohol, 
tobacco,  amusement  tickets,  soft  drinks, 
musical  instruments.  automobiles,  etc. 
Every  family,  even  the  very  poorest,  ex- 
pends some  part  of  its  income  for  these 
luxuries  and  comforts.  Some  of  them,  such 
as  tobacco  and  automobiles,  have  attained 
the  dignity  of  practical  necessities.  The 
laborer's  pipe  and  the  Ford  are  permanent 
institutions.  Even  under  the  strictest 
regime  it  is  doubtful  if  more  than  a  hand- 
ful of  us  can  escape  some  expenditure  in 
these  directions,  and  the  moment  the  tax 
is  laid  by  the  Government,  that  moment 
will  the  industry  taxed  "shift"  it,  as  the 
learned  economists  say,  to  the  consumer, 
which  means  that  the  war  budget  goes  up 
another  notch. 

Taxes  on  necessities  will  probably  in- 
clude freight  rates,  passenger  tickets,  post- 
age, sugar,  petroleum,  denatured  alcohol, 
etc.  The  effect  will  be  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  luxuries.  The  railroad  or  the  sugar 
trust  will  shift  the  tax  to  the  consumer 
by  raising  the  price  of  its  commodity,  and 
the  budget  again  suffers. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  Congress  may  in- 
crease the  tariff,  levy  an  inheritance  tax. 
and   institute  various   stamp   taxes. 

In  revising  the  budget,  then,  we  have  two 
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factors  to  consider:  the  increased  cost 
of  living  due  to  war  in  general  and  the 
specific  taxes  now  to  be  levied  because  of 
the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war.  The  first  we  have  already  borne,  the 
second  we  are  about  to  bear.  Uncle  Sam 
requires  billions  of  dollars  to  put  this  coun- 
try on  a  war  footing,  billions  which  cannot 
be  met  out  of  the  air.  but  only  out  of  your 
pocket  and  mine — out  of  the  family  bud- 
gets of  the  nation. 

REVISING    THE    BVDGET 

IN  those  dim  years  before  August.  1014, 
Mr.  Earl  <i.  Manning,  of  Boston,  prepared 
a  budget  made  up  of  actual  figures  fur- 
nished by  thousands  of  thrifty  Americans. 
It  is  given  here  in  Table  II.  This  table  has 

formed    the  basis  of  all 

my  budget  making,  but. 
like  so  many  other 
things  since  war  began, 
it  is  today  antiquated. 
To  follow  it  in  tot<> 
would  be  to  encourage 
financial  suicide.  A  new 
budget  must  be  drawn. 
Where  the  family  re- 
ceiving an  income  of 
$1000  spent  30  per  cent 
of  it  for  food,  it  must 
now  spend  perhaps  45 
per  cent ;  where  the 
$5000  family  spent  14  per  cent  for  food, 
it  must  now  spend  22  per  cent.  And  note 
how  the  war  burden  bears  proportionately 
harder  on  the  poor  than  on  the  well-to-do. 
The  greater  the  share  of  the  family  income 
spent  on  bare  necessities,  the  more  grievous 
the  burden  of  war.  For  the  poor,  luxuries 
and  advancement  must  be  almost  forced  out 
of  existence.  For  the  well-to-do,  these  ex- 
penditures must  be  drastically  curtailed. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  new  factors 
of  High  Cost  Living  and  War  Taxation. 
I  have  ventured  to  prepare  a  revised  war 
budget.    (Table    III.    below.) 

The      $1000      family    


have  to  work  out  its  own  problem,  but  it 
is  perhaps  possible  to  suggest  a  few  gen- 
eral methods  that  may  be  employed.  We 
can  strive  to  eliminate  waste  :  we  can  cut 
'own  on  luxuries;  we  can  grow  more  food. 
While  I  confidently  expect  that  count- 
less amateur  gardens  are  going  to  cost 
more  in  seeds,  fertilizers,  labor,  muddle- 
headedness  and  arnica  than  they  can  pos- 
sibly realize  in  anemic  beans  and  battered 
cabbages,  certain  it  is  that  the  home-gar- 
den movement  as  a  whole  has  great  possi- 
bilities of  increasing  food-supply  and  there- 
by reducing  food  costs.  In  respect  to  home- 
garden  accounting,  perhaps  the  simplest 
method  is  to  charge  all  gardening  expenses 
having  to  do  with  the  production  of  food 
to  the  general  food  account,  and  credit  this 


TABLE  II 

Yearly  Home  Budgets  of  Families  Averaging   Two  Adults  and  Two  Children 

Prepared  by  Earl  G.  Manning 


Income  of     $1,000  $2,000 

Food    $300  30%  $450  22% 

Shelter    200  20  400  20 

Clothing     100  10  250  12 

Operating    150  15  350  18 

Advancement    100  10  250  13 


$3,000 
$550 
500 
325 
550 
450 


18% 

17 

11 

18 

15 


$4,000 
$675 
600 
500 
625 
600 


17% 

15 

12 

16 

15 


$5,000 
$725 
700 
650 
750 
775 


14% 

14 

13 

15 

16 


Total     $850     85% 

Income     1,000   100 

Savings     and 

Insurance    $150     15% 


$1,700     85% 
2.000  100 


$2,375     79% 
3,000   100 


$3,000     75% 
4,000  100 


$3,600     72% 
5,000  100 


$300     15%         $625     21%     $1,000     25%     $1,400     28 


account  with  any  product  sold,  no  entries 
being  made  for  actual  home  consumption. 
If  the  total  food  account  for  the  year  1017 
with  a  garden  be  compared  with  the  total 
food  account  for  1010  without  a  garden, 
the  loss  or  gain  due  to  the  activities  of  the 
hoe  can  be  roughly  computed  after  allow- 
ing for  the  general  increase  in  commodi- 
ties consumed  other  than  home-grown  ones. 
For  the  expert  who  scorns  this  rough  and 
ready  method,  I  suggest  a  separate  "home 
produce"  account,  subdivided  into  the  vari- 
ous crops,  if  necessary,  to  which  all  gar- 
den    expenses     such     as     seeds,     fertilizers. 


Income  of     $1,000 

Food     $450 

Shelter    220 

Clothing     140 

Operating    180 

Advancement    ...         50 


Total     $1,040  104%, 

Income     1,000   100 


Surplus 
Deficit.. 


with  only  a  5  per  cent 
outlay  for  "advance- 
ment" is  going  to  over- 
spend its  income.  The 
$2000  family  should 
break  about  even.  Above 
$8000  a  small  surplus 
should  accrue,  but  here 
enters  boldly  a  new 
factor  which  has  long 
hovered  in  the  back- 
ground ;  namely,  war 
philanthropies.  Red 
Cross.  special  relief 
units.  children's  aid 
(child  delinquency  has  increased  38 
per  cent  in  England  due  to  the  ab- 
sence of  fathers  at  the  front  and 
mothers  in  munition  factories),  support  of 
war  widows  and  orphans,  camp  inspection. 
etc..  will  all  rail  for.  nay  insist  upon,  vol- 
unteer financial  support.  The  "advance- 
ment" account  of  the  $3000-and-over  fam- 
ily will  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  these 
appeals.  For  this  reason  I  have  allowed 
almost  as  much  for  "advancement."  in  the 
$4000  and  $5000  classes,  as  did  the  old 
Manning  budget. 

what    \i:f.   WE  going  to  do? 

IT  is  plain  that  the  household  budget 
has  some  trying  years  ahead  of  it.  Even 
if  the  war  happily  ceases  within  a  few 
months,  the  burden  of  taxation  necessitat- 
ed by  the  preparations  already  made  will 
continue  for  an  indefinite  period  :  and  even 
if  Mr.  Hoover  succeeds  in  stamping  out 
food  speculation,  and  in  conserving  the 
food-supply  on  an  efficient  basis,  it  is 
doubtful  if  In'  can  do  more  than  hold 
prices  at  their  prevent  level.  The  budget 
is  up  against  it  any  way.  Each  family  will 


TABLE  III 

Yearly    Home    Budgets    for    Wartime    of    Families    Averaging 
Two   Adults   and    Two   Children 


45^; 

22 

14 

18 

5 


$2,000 

$675 
440 
350 
420 
115 


34% 
22 
17 
21 
6 


$3,000 

$825 
550 
490 
720 
300 


o  7  of 

-  I      I 

19 
16 
24 
10 


$4,000 

$1,015 
660 
750 
830 
500 


$2,000  100% 
2,000   100 


$2,885     96% 
3,000  100 


$3,755     94% 
4,000   100 


$40        V, 


$115       4% 


$245       6? 


labor,  spraying,  utensils,  etc..  be  charged. 
a  cost  per  unit  (bushels,  pounds)  of  the 
finished  crop  being  established;  this  unit 
cost  being  used  as  a  basis  for  charging 
the  budget  food  account  with  the  product 
actually  consumed  by  the  household,  and 
also  being  used  as  a  basis  for  securing  a 
reasonable  profit  on  all  products  sold  to 
outside  individuals.  Those  desiring  fur- 
ther enlightenment  should  write  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  their  bulletins 
on  farm  accounting. 

waste 

THE  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture estimates  that  $700,000,000  of 
food  is  wasted  every  year  in  this  coun- 
try, not  including  the  waste  due  to  alco- 
holic beverages.  The  department  itemizes 
this   waste   under   five   heads: 

1.  Edible   food   thrown   into  the  garbage- 

pail. 

2.  Spoiling  of  food  due  to  careless  han- 

dling and  storing. 
'■).  Careless  cookery. 

4.  Waste  in  preparation. 

5.  <  )ver-generous  serving  of  food. 


•  Professor  Harry  Ward  declares  that 
every  year  $20,000,000  of  food  is  left  on 
plates,  to  be  thrown  away  because  people 
cannot  eat  it.  One  slice  of  bread  wasted 
every  day  means  the  loss  of  twenty-four 
loaves  a  year.  Fat  is  an  expensive  and  nec- 
essary food,  but  you  and  I  have  paid  the 
plumber  unconscionable  sums  to  remove 
the  same  from  our  waste  pipes.  Waste  is 
the  problem  of  the  American  woman — 
her  all-important  problem  today.  The 
scandal  of  the  national  garbage  can  is  hers 
to  quiet.  The  reek  of  it  she  must,  and  will, 
subdue. 

Allied  with  the  waste  problem  is  the 
problem  of  luxuries.  But  while  we  can 
sanction  whole-heartedly  the  instant  stop- 
page of  waste,  we  have  to  move  more  soft- 
ly in  the  matter  of  lux- 
uries. Suddenly  to  cease 
buying  any  jewelry,  any 
expensive  millinery,  any 
limousines,  any  opera 
boxes,  or  any  "movie" 
tickets,  would  prove  dis- 
astrous to  the  general 
business  of  the  country, 
however  excellent  its 
effect  on  the  character 
of  the  individual.  Bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  capi- 
tal are  invested  in  the 
manufacture  of  luxur- 
ies (there  is  over  a  billion  in  moving  pic- 
tures alone ) .  Some  millions  of  workers  are 
employed  in  these  industries.  We  cannot 
throw  them  out  of  employment  tomorrow 
without  inviting  panic  and  revolution.  Fur- 
thermore, a  moderate  production  of  luxur- 
ies is  necessary  to  any  sort  of  civilized  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  there 
is  too  much  money  invested  and  too  many 
workers  employed  in  the  production  of 
baubles,  surfeits  and  poisons  that  serve  no 
rational  human  need,  and  only  succeed  in 
polluting  and  perverting  our  national  life 
and  character.  These  things,  the  product 
of  grave  injustices  in 
the  distribution  o  f 
wealth,  ought  to  be 
eliminated,  and  we 
should  be  prepared  to 
undergo  a  little  momen- 
tary economic  hardship 
during  the  transition 
period.  To  grow  maud- 
lin about  the  poor  work- 
er and  the  poor  capital- 
ist is  to  shirk  the  whole 
problem  of  social  recon- 
struction. 

The  problem  that  con- 
fronts us  then  is  to 
eliminate  progressively  the  more  bizarre 
and  the  more  vicious  elements  of  luxury, 
selecting  with  some  care  the  kind  of  busi- 
ness that  we  propose  to  support,  or  con- 
demn, thru  the  voting  power  of  our  dollars. 
Here  is  a  practical  example:  Mr.  A  is 
accustomed,  let  us  say.  to  spend  $2  for  a 
theater  ticket  and  $2  thereafter  for  a  roof- 
garden  cabaret  and  the  refreshments  that 
match.  His  war  budget  forbids  him  to  buy 
both  luxuries.  Which  shall  he  give  up? 
The  roof-garden,  of  course.  We  can  do  very 
well  without  roof-gardens  and  cabarets. 
but  the  theater  is  an  intimate  part  of 
the  national  life  and  should  be  sacrificed 
only    under   dire   necessity. 

The  war  has  given  us  the  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  revolutionize  the  whole  economy 
of  luxuries  ;  to  destroy  the  vicious,  to  en- 
courage the  necessary,  to  make  wholesome 
and  strengthen  immeasurably  the  goods- 
of  the  nation.  Reflect  for  a  moment  on 
the  word  "goods."  Literally  interpreted  it 
marks  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all 
sane  spending,  in  peace  no  less  than  in 
war. 
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17 

19 

21 

12 


$5,000 

$1,000 

770 

975 

1,225 

700 


22% 

15 

20 

24 

14 


$4,760     95% 
5,000  100 

$240       5%. 


HOW    TO    CHOOSE    FURNITURE 


BUYING  a  piece  of 
furniture  is,  in  a  way, 
comparable  to  get- 
ting married.  The  purchase 
made  and  the  piece  in- 
stalled in  your  house,  you 
have  it  "for  better,  for 
worse"  and  the  chances  are 
that  it  will  stay  by  you  for 
the  rest  of  your  natural 
life.  One  cannot  overem- 
phasize, then,  the  necessity 
of  a  rigid  preliminary 
analysis  of  a  contemplated 
purchase  to  the  end  that 
enduring  satisfaction  may 
result  from  our  choice. 

It  is  clearly  impossible 
to  lay  down  a  precise  set 
of  empiric  rules,  of  univer- 
sal application,  for  testing 
the  suitability  of  every 
piece  of  furniture  that  may 
ever  happen,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  require 
eration.  An  attempt  to 
be     a     preposterous     piece 


An    excellent    Hep  pie  white   sofa    in    which    the    proportions    of 
contour  and  the  decorative  details  arc  thoroly  true  and  consistent 
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our  consid- 
do  so  would 
of  quackery, 
equally  offensive  and  impracticable.  The 
same  piece  of  furniture  may  be  absolutely 
right  and  suitable  for  one  place  and  its 
attendant  conditions  and  absolutely  wrong 
for  another,  in  just  the  same  way  that 
pajamas  are  eminently  appropriate  to  wear- 
when  one  is  going  to  bed  but  wholly  in- 
appropriate when  one  is  going  to  a  dinner 
party.  The  utmost  that  can  be  done  is  to 
deline  certain  fundamental  principles  or 
canons  of  sound  judgment  which  we  may 
employ  to  determine  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
a  piece  and  its  fitness  for  its  intended  en- 
vironment and,  after  that,  trust  to  the  in- 
dividual's common  sense  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion in  which  he  or  she  may  repose  a 
reasonable  confidence  of  rectitude.  And  the 
presentation  of  such  a  set  of  canons  or 
fundamental  standards  is  the  object  of  this 
article. 

TIIE   DOUBLE    STANDARD 

THE  prospective  purchaser  of  furniture, 
intent  upon  a  wise  choice,  must  judge 
of  its  suitability  from  two  points  of  view. 
First,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  in- 
herent qualifications  as  indicated  by  design, 
by  structure,  by  the  distribution  of  orna- 
ment and  by  the  materials  employed.  Sec- 
ond, it  is  quite  as  essential  to  keep  fully 
and  constantly  in  mind  the  character  of  the 
setting  in  which  the  furniture  is  to  be 
placed,  especially  with  reference  to  scale, 
to  the  dominant  architectural  lines  and  to 
the  nature  of  the  background.  These  two 
bases  of  judgment,  conscientiously  and 
rigorously  employed,  will  prove  valuable 
safeguards  in  avoiding  costly  mistakes 
which  one  will  repent  at  leisure,  and  in 
se.curiug,  instead,  pieces  which  will  bring 
with  them  an  increasing  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the 
finer  and  subtler  characteristics  of  furni- 
ture design  should  make  the  full  appeal  of 
which  they  arc  capable  unless  the  individ- 
ual himself  possesses  a  considerable  degree 
of  special  and  accurate  knowledge  of  fur- 
niture and  has  thus  a  sufficient  basis  for 
making  comparisons,  but  the  more  salient 
features  of  design,  judged  solely  on  their 
own  merits,  can  readily  be  analyzed  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  the  ordinary  observer  to 
exercize  an  intelligent  discrimination,  pro- 
vided he  sets  about  it  in  a  fairly  systematic 
manner.  To  begin  with,  in  judging  sound- 
ness of  design  in  furniture,  we  must  as- 
sume toward  it  much  the  same  critical  atti- 
tude ;is  we  should  toward  a  piece  of  archi- 
tecture and   base  our   verdict   noon  consid- 


erations of  composition  and  mass,  of  the 
relation  of  structural  lines  of  support  to 
mass  and  to  the  material  used,  of  the  logi- 
cal distribution  of  ornament  and  of  the 
method  of  employing  material.  This  general 
ground  of  criticism  applies  equally  whether 
the  piece  under  examination  be  elaborate 
or  simple. 

PROPORTION 

IN  the  process  of  analysis  our  first  con- 
cern is  with  proportion,  in  other  words, 
with  the  mass  and  composition  or,  to  put 
it  in  still  another  way.  with  symmetry 
which,  as  its  etymology  indicates,  is  merely 
the  quality  of  "measuring  together"  or  dis- 
playing consistent  measurements.  A  painter 
would  allude  to  the  analogous  quality  in  a 
picture  by  speaking  of  the  "drawing."  while 
an  architect  would  speak  of  a  building's 
"scale."    Primarily,    the    proportions    of    a 


This   secretary   bookcase   is  faulty 

in  its  proportions  because  the  mass 
of  the  body  ami  superstructure  "/'- 
pears  too  heavy  fur  tin   legs,  which 

do  not   tool:  adequate  to  support    the 

weight  that  is  imposed  upon   them 


piece  of  furniture  should 
satisfy  the  eye  and  there 
sin  ni Id  be  an  obvious  rea- 
son for  its  design.  It  should 
not  appear  top-heavy  nor 
clumsy.  The  visible  means 
of  support  should  look  ade- 
quate to  holding  up  the 
weight  imposed.  In  the 
secretary  bookcase  at  the 
foot  of  the  page  the  mass 
of  the  body  looks  too  heavy 
for  the  light,  spindly  legs. 
If  the  legs  were  of  iron,  it 
would  be  a  different  mat- 
ter, but  we  know  they  are 
of  wood  and  that,  judged 
in  terms  of  wooden  con- 
struction, they  are  proba- 
bly physically  as  well  as 
apparently  insufficient. 

Consequently,  we  say  the 
piece  is  ill-proportioned.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  piece 
should  not  be  clumsy  so  that  its  lines  con- 
vey the  impression  of  dull,  dead,  gross 
stolidity  nor  should  it  present  a  ponderous 
base  merely  to  support  a  light  superstruc- 
ture. From  what  has  been  said  it 
follows  that  a  piece  should  be  consistent 
in  its  physical  composition  and  distribution 
of  mass.  It  should  likewise  be  harmonious 
in  line  and  not  display  totally  diverse  and 
antagonistic  conceptions  of  design  in  its 
several  parts — to  suppose  an  extreme  case, 
for  the  sake  of  example,  a  cabinet  with  an 
Adam  top  of  delicate  rectilinear  lines  and 
refined  detail  with  a  heavy,  curvilinear  and 
robustly  proportioned  Queen  Anne  stand 
with  cabriole  legs  and  shaped  stretchers. 
STRUCTURE 

OUR  second  major  concern  is  with  struc- 
ture. The  paramount  importance  of 
structural  strength  and  durability  should 
need  no  emphasis.  Good,  honest  joinery 
with  dovetails,  mortises  and  tenons  and 
kindred  devices  is  so  different  from  specious 
"sticking  together"  that  bare  mention  of 
the  fact  is  enough  to  put  a  purchaser  on 
guard.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  chairs  are 
especially  likely  to  disclose  any  structural 
defects  they  may  have  after  brief  usage,  it 
is  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  point 
of  greatest  stress  in  a  chair  is  the  junction 
of  seat  and  back  and  it  is  advisable  to  re- 
quire obviously  staunch  construction  in  this 
particular.  It  is  also  preferable  that  seat 
rails  be  mortised  and  tetoned  into  the  legs, 
as  in  the  Chippendale  chair  on  the  next 
page,  rather  than  that  the  seat  frame  be 
merely  dowelled  to  the  tops  of  the  legs,  as 
in  the  Spanish  chair.  Properly  placed 
stretchers,  of  course,  add  to  the  stiffness 
and  strength  of  the  chair  frame. 

ORNAMENT 

DISTRIBUTION  of  ornament  should  be 
logical  and  serve  to  emphasize  lines 
of  structural  significance,  important  fea- 
tures of  the  contour,  or  spaces  and  surfaces 
visibly  intended  for  decoration,  as  in  the 
credenza  on  the  following  page.  The  ap- 
plication of  ornament  should  never  be 
meaningless,  whimsical  or  excessive  as  it 
then  loses  all  character  and  only  cloys  the 
eye. 

MATERIAL 

TIIE  materia]   employed  should  be  hon- 
est.   In   other    words,    it    should    be    what 
it   appears   to   be   and    not    an    imitation   of 
something  it  is  not.  An  imitation   is  ah 
open  to  the  charge  of  cheapness  ami  .;■    ep 
tion.  regardless  of  its  money  cost,  a  i 
of  birch  or  gum   furniture  that   is  honestly 
and   visibly   birch   or  gum    is   more 
than   ami   infinitely    preferable  to  a.   piece  of 
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An  example  of  admirable  struc- 
ture; the  junction  of  scat  and  back 
calculated  to  meet  stress;  the 
seat-frame,  mortised  and  tenoned 
into  the  legs;  and  the  whole  struc- 
ture  stiffly   braced   icith   stretchers 


birch  stained  to  stimulate  mahogany — an 
intrinsically  cheap  and  unworthy  deception 
altho  it  may  cost  more  dollars.  The  public 
at  large  is  badly  in  need  of  revising  its 
current  notions  in  this  respect.  It  must 
learn  to  accept  and  esteem  materials  for 
tbeir  inherent  qualities  and  rid  itself  of  the 
too  prevalent  false  notions  of  relative  cost 
and  excellence.  Until  it  does,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  gulled  and  pay  roundly  for  the 
privilege  of  being  gulled. 

ENVIRONMENT 

THE  second  point  of  view,  concerned 
with  the  intended  environment  of  the 
furniture,  requires  that  pieces  be  in  scale 
with  their  setting — that  a  small  piece  be 
not  dwarfed  and  made  to  look  picayune  by 
being  placed  where  a  piece  of  great  bulk 
is  evidently  needed  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  size  of  a  large  piece  be  not  ex- 


The  fault  of  construction  in  this 
old  Spanish  chair  is  that  the  scat- 
frame  is  set  upon  the  legs  and 
merely  doicelled  to  them  so  that 
stretchers  are  absolutely  necessary 
to    give    it    the    requisite    stiffness 


desirable  that  there  be  some  point  of  eor- 
l  cspoiidence,  some  common  ground,  between 
the  dominant  lines  of  the  architecture  and 
the  lines  of  the  piece  to  act  as  a  link  bind- 
ing the  elements  of  the  composition  to- 
gether. The  texture  of  the  background,  too, 
should  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  impos- 
sible here  to  multiply  instances,  but  one 
example  will  serve  for  suggestion.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  rich  old  Italian  and 
Spanish  walnut  furniture  looks  best  against 
a  background  of  tapestry  or  some  other 
rich-hued  and  full-textured  fabric,  or  else 
against  the  austere  contrast  of  a  stone 
faced  or  rough  sand-finished  plaster  wall. 
Against  ordinary  wall  paper  it  would  look 
utterly  out  of  place. 

The  foregoing  tests,  truly  applied,  will 
settle  many  a  vexing  question.  One  needs 
only  to  add  in  conclusion  a  word  of  cau- 
tion anent  reproductions  and  adaptations. 
Insist  rigorously  that  reproductions  be  ac- 
curate and  real  reproductions,  not  only  in 
pattern  but  in  exact  dimensions;  require 
that  adaptations  be  true  to  the  spirit  of 
their  alleged  prototypes,  especially  in  the 
particulars  of  proportion  and  ornamental 
details. 


aggerated  by  putting  it  in  cramped  quar- 
ters. Besides  preserving  this  relative  con- 
nection between  furniture  and  setting,  it  is 


This  Italian  crcdenza  shows  a  logi- 
cal distribution  of  ornament  be- 
cause the  carved  decoration  empha- 
sizes the  lines  of  structural  signifi- 
cance and  the  essentials  of  contour 


Johntton  ll<\citt  sta'h*. 

Furniture  should   be  in  harmony  with  the  texture  and  the  dominant  architectural  lines  of  its  background 


What  To  Do  in  August 

A  GARDEN  GUIDE  BY  HUGH  FINDLAY 

PROFESSOR  OF  HORTICULTURE  IN  SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


IN   THE   WAR   GARDEN 

After  removing  summer  beets,  tur- 
Late  nips  or  other  early  crops,  cultivate 
Peas  thoroly  and  work  in  a  little  well  de- 
cayed manure.  A  little  bone  meal  added  to 
the  manure  is  a  lasting  plant  food.  Rake 
the  soil  very  fine  where  the  furrow  is  to  be 
drawn  and  plant  the  seed  in  a  trench  3  to  4 
inches  deep.  Pack  the  soil  firmly  over  the 
seed  witih  the  back  of  the  rake.  Do  not  soak 
the  seed  in  water  before  planting.  The  most 
satisfactory  varieties  for  late  planting  are 
Early  Morn,  Prosperity  and  Little  Marvel 
(dwarf). 

Sow  string  beans  twice  during_the 
Beans       month  but  not  later  than  the  15th. 

The  kidney,  wax  and  even  bush 
lima  beans  will  mature  before  frost  if 
the  plants  are  kept  growing  vigorously.  The 
soil  should  not  only  be  rich  in  plant  food 
but  in  humus  so  that  it  may  retain  mois- 
ture. After  the  beans  are  dropt  in  the  fur- 
row, a  liberal  supply  of  water  may  be 
added  and  the  seeds  then  covered.  This  is 
best  done  in  the  evening.  The  best  two 
varieties  for  late  planting  are,  Early  Val- 
entine (green  podded),  and  Refugee  (yel- 
low podded). 

Start  a  new  seed  bed  in  some 
Lettuce  shady  place.  Allow  the  plants  to 
.  develop  three  or  four  leaves  and 
then  wet  the  bed  thoroly  before  trans- 
planting to  the  open,  where  the  soil  should 
be  very  rich  in  plant  food,  especially  nitro- 
gen. This  is  best  supplied  in  the  form  of 
well  decayed  horse  manure.  The  faster  let- 
tuce matures  the  more  tender  the  foliage 
will  be.  One  of  the  best  varieties  for  fall 
is  the  Grand  Rapids  (loose  leaf).  Many 
of  the  smaller  plants  may  be  transferred 
to  the  hot-bed  later  in  the  season. 

If  you  find  that  the  onions  are 
Onions      not  developing  a  bulbous  growth 

at  the  base  of  the  leaves,  add  a 
little  nitrate  of  soda  and  water  the  onions 
freely  in  the  evening.  If  the  tops  are  turn- 
ing brown  and  the  bulbous  growth  is  well 
developed,  pull  or  rake  out  the  onions  ;  let 
the  leaves  dry.  Clean  off  all  dried  material 
before  crating  the  onions  for  winter. 

Early    celery    should    be    matured 


the  asparagus  is  disappearing  and  you  find 
short  furrows  eaten  out  of  the  tender 
growths,  dust  the  plants,  when  the  dew  is 
heavy,  with  powdered  arsenate  of  lead. 
The  asparagus  beetle  is  not  hard  to  con- 
trol if  checked  in  time.  Cabbage  aphides 
are  controlled  by  tobacco  dust  or  a  tobacco 
solution.  These  insects  are  usually  found 
on  the  leaves  close  to  the  ground  and  on 
the  under  side. 

Keep  the  land  cultivator  busy 
Cultivate    this    month.    Some    of    the    best 

crops  are  produced  during  a  dry 
season,  all  on  account  of  diligent  cultiva- 
tion. It  seems  useless  to  stir  the  soil  that 
seems  loose  but  there  is  nothing  more  val- 
uable to  the  garden  in  August  than  a  dust 
mulch.  Gardens  that  are  cultivated  every 
day  during  the  dry  period  show  a  marked 
increase  in  production  and  many  times  a 
crop  of  weeds  is  destroyed  before  they  reach 
the  surface. 

THE    FLOWER   GARDEN 

Make  a  chart  of  your  peren- 
Perennials     nial      garden      and     list     the 

plants.  Do  not  trust  to  the 
labels  or  your  memory.  Remove  all  with- 
ered flowers  from  the  perennials  so  that  the 
strength  that  would  naturally  go  into  the 
production  of  seed  may  go  into  the  root 
and  crown  of  the  plant,  and  in  this  way 
insure  a  fine  growth  and  free  bloom  for 
next  year.  If  the  seed  of  delphinium,  phlox, 
Canterbury  bell,  carnation,  digitalis  and 
hollyhock  is  planted  this  month,  they  will 
bloom  next  year. 

This  is  the  month  to  select  the 
Cuttings     strong,      vigorous      growths     of 

antirrhinum,  fuchsia,  geranium, 
coleus,  heliotrope  and  other  soft  wooded 
plants  and  make  cuttings.  Use  a  sharp 
knife  and  make  a  clean  cut  at  the  node. 
The  cuttings  should  be  placed  in  sand, 
watered  freely  and  shaded.  They  should 
root  within  three  weeks.  Do  not  allow  the 
cuttings  to  remain  in  the  sand  after  the 
roots  appear,  shift  them  to  three  inch  pots. 
Give  the  propagation  bed  plenty  of  ventila- 
tion during  the  night  and  protect  it  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  during  the  day. 

Add  to  the  soil,  preferably  be- 


.....i..       ija'y     «ic'J     ou^mv     ~~     «. — 7A,  *n„ii  auu   10    uie  son,    preieruoiy    ue- 

r  a  Z     sufficiently    by    August    10.    The  Fall  f()re  R  ra{^  &  free  application 


Celery  best  metno(j  0f  blanching  at  this 
season  is  by  the  use  of  boards.  Lay  the 
boards  flat  on  the  ground  and  place  one 
edge  near  the  plant.  Lift  the  board  into 
position  and  stake  it  so  that  it  can  not 
shift.  Celery  banked  with  soil  during  the 
hot  weather  has  a  tendency  to  decay  at  the 
heart.  Keep  the  late  celery  growing  and 
well  watered. 


Bloomers       of    finp    bone    meal    and    phog. 

phate  and  stir  it  in  well.  If  you  can  se- 
cure liquid  manure  add  it  to  your  asters, 
cosmos,  chrysanthemums,  calliopsis  and 
other  fall  bloomers.  Apply  this  in  the  even- 
ing in  a  very  weak  form  and  then  water  the 
plants  freely. 


Cantaloupes  and 
Watermelons 


Place    a    shingle,    piece 
of  broken  flower  pot,  or 


The 
Rose 


flat  stone  under  the 
fruit  so  that  it  may  ripen  evenly  thruout. 
A  little  weak  liquid  cow  manure,  best  ap- 
plied iust  before  a  rain,  will  help  greatly 
in  the  final  development.  If  the  muskmelon 
breaks  away  from  the  stem  and  the  stem 
end  is  a  little  soft,  the  fruit  is  ripe.  If 
there  is  a  crunching  sound  when  you  give 
a  quick  downward  pressure  on  the  side 
of  the  watermelon  with  both  hands  the 
melon  is  ripe.  Do  not  break  the  skin. 
Keep  the  melon  in  a  cool  place  for  two  or 
three  days  and  the  flavor  is  improved. 

If  the  aphis  ( green  fly)  puts  in 
Pests  its  appearance  on  any  of  the  ten- 
der growths,  such  as  lettuce,  dust 
the  foliage  with  tobacco  dust.  The  cabbage 
worm  may  start  in  early  on  the  winter 
crop.  Sprinkle  a  little  white  hellebore,  one 
ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water,  or  a  little  pow- 
dered  arsenate   of   lead.    If   the   foliage   of 


Apply  a  liberal  supply  of  manure 
to  the  teas  and  hybrid  teas,  water 
to  the  roots  and  insure  a  "Feast  of 
Roses"  before  frost.  The  aphis  (Aphis 
Rosae  )  is  a  prolific  breeder  during  the  warm 
weather.  Spray  the  first  one  you  see  with 
black  leaf  40.  The  rose  hoppers  or  thrips 
(Tettigonia    Rosae)    are    bad    this   month. 


WAR    GARDEN    BUREAU 

The    Independent-Countryside     War 

Garden  Bureau,  119  West  Fortieth 
Street,  New  York,  trill  answer  your 
garden  questions  freely  and  promptly 
and  ii  ill  give  you  expert  ml  rice  about 
any  of  your  garden  problems.  The 
dates  given  on  this  page  are  for  the 
latitude  of  New  York  City.  For  ereru 
h  ii  ml  red  miles  north  or  south  sub- 
tract or  add  from  pre  to  eight  days. 


Gathering 
Seed 


After  they  prey  upon  the  leaves  the  foliage 
assumes  a  sickly  yellow  appearance.  Spray 
with  a  solution  of  whale  oil  soap,  and  dust 
the  underside  of  the  foliage  with  white 
hellebore  before  the  leaves  dry.  The  latter 
part  of  the  month  watch  for  mildew  on 
your  tea  roses  and  dust  the  foliage  with 
flowers  of  sulfur. 

If  you  have  allowed  a  few  of 
the  seed  pods  to  develop,  now 
is  the  time  to  gather  them. 
Seed  of  dahlias,  poppies,  pansies  and  sweet 
peas  should  be  kept  in  a  dry,  cool  place. 
A  tin  can  is  most  satisfactory,  since  it 
keeps  out  mice.  Make  a  few  small  holes 
in   the  lid  before  storing   the  seed. 

IN    THE    GREENHOUSE 

All  the  carnations  should  be 
Carnations     shifted    from   the   field    to   the 

greenhouse  this  month.  The 
benches  should  be  filled  with  a  garden  loam, 
decayed  sod  and  horse  manure  mixt  and 
considerable  lime  added.  Water  the  plants 
freely  after  transplanting  and  sprinkle 
lime  on  the  surface  of  the  bed.  Spray  the 
plants  on  bright  days  with  a  strong  force 
of  clear  water. 


Chrysan- 
themums 


Keep  the  early  chrysanthemums 
cool,    the    soil    moist,    and    the 


foliage  dry.  Apply  a  little  weak 
liquid  cow  manure  to  the  late  varieties  and 
keep  them  growing.  Watch  for  mildew. 
Dust  the  foliage  with  sulfur  and  paint  the 
pipe  with  a  paste  of  sulfur.  If  the  petals 
of  the  early  varieties  have  not  appeared, 
fumigate  the  house  now  and  then  by  burn- 
ing tobacco  stems  so  as  to  keep  in  check 
the  green  aphides  and  white  fly. 

Comnost  Clover-sod  from  a  fine  garden 
loam  is  the  best  for  general  pur- 
Hean  poses.  Invert  the  sod  on  a  well 
drained  place,  add  six  inches  of  decayed 
horse  manure  and  six  inches  of  sod  and  soil 
until  the  heap  is  at  least  four  feet  high. 
Cover  the  entire  heap  with  inverted  sod 
and  allow  it  to  stand  for  at  least  two 
months.  If  the  manure  is  at  all  dry  mois- 
ten it  before  adding  it  to  the  heap. 

FRUITS   AND    BERRIES 

Potted  runners»if  shifted  to 
Strawberries      a  permanent  bed  this  month 

will  yield  a  crop  next  year. 
The  soil  should  be  a  sandy  loam  with  a 
liberal  amount  of  humus  incorporated.  On 
removing  the  plants  from  the  pots  loosen 
the  tips  of  the  roots  so  that  they  may 
spread  and  come  in  contact  with  food  and 
moisture.  Be  careful  not  to  bury  the  crown 
of  the  plant  in  transplanting. 

Pick  the  harvest  apples  before 
Apples     toey  are  dead  ripe.   They   have  a 

better  flavor  and  keep  longer.  If 
by  chance  you  have  failed  to  destroy  all 
the  codling  moths  you  will  find  many  small 
apples  on  the  ground.  Rake  these  together 
and  destroy  them.  This  is  the  month  when 
the  fall  web  worm  is  at  work.  If  you  find 
bunches  of  leaves,  brown  and  loosely 
webbed,  remove  and  burn  the  leaves  which 
contain  nests.  Spray  the  tree  with  arsenate 
of  lead. 

„  ,      Cultivate    thoroly    and    add 

Currants  and      f()  t,](,  sui|   .(   ]ib|,n|l  .,„„„„„. 

(.ooseberries       ()f   boI](,    „„,.,,     T,u>    ,.,,.,.    ))f 

moisture  thru  neglecting  to  make  a  dusl 
mulch  may  materially  decrease  the  • 
for  next  year.  If  the  currant  aphides  are 
found  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves,  spray 
with  black  leaf  40.  The  first  indicatii 
this  pest  is  when  the  leaves  begin  to  turn 
yellow. 
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Countryside  Canning 


Preserving  and  drying  vegetables  cr  fruit  will  be 
an  experiment  for  scores  of  housewives  this  year, 
but  neither  process  is  hazardous  even  for  beginners 
if  due  care  is  exercized  in  following  instructions 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  glad  to 
furnish.  The  Countryside  Shop,  119  West  Fortieth 
street,  New  York,  will  be  glad  to  buy  for  yoa 
any  of  these  articles  or  to  answer  Questions.  Five 
photographs     courtesy     of     New     York     Tribune 


This  slicer  does  very  casually  a 
task  which  would  keep  an  army 
of  canners  busy,  and  prepares 
potatoes,  beans  and  fruits  for 
drying  in  a  trice.  Its  price  is  81.89 


This  rack  for 
holding  jars  will 
tit  into  any  boil- 
er. A  rack  hold- 
ing six  jars  is 
$1.50  ;  one  hold- 
ing   eight    §2.50 


Freshly  sealed  jars 
can  be  given  a  final 
tightening  that  will 
save  burnt  fingers 
with  this  simple  im- 
plement— and  it  will 
also  loosen  the  re- 
fractory cover  of  a 
jar  that  comes  down 
from  the  shelves  in 
the    winter.    10    cents 


Below  is  a  simple  arrangement  of 
wooden  trays  with  wire  bottoms  for 
the  drying  vegetables,  placed  in 
front  of  an  electric  fan.  With  this 
method  results  are  expeditious  and 
satisfactory.  Tray  without  legs,  $1.19 


Paper  containers  for  dried  vegetables  and  fruits 
are  inexpensive,  easy  to  store  and  come  in  a 
multitude  of  shapes   and  sizes.     From   3   cents   up 


This    small    pressure    canner    is    made    of    durable 
aluminum.    Its   results  are  quick   and  sure  enough, 
compared    with    older   methods,    to   justify   the    in- 
itial    expense,     where 
canning  is  to  be  done 
in  any  quantity.    Price 
$15    to    $25    according 
to   size.    The   jar   lift- 
er   is    only    30    cenis 


With  just  a  twist  and  a  turn 
this  most  convenient  can  sealer 
fastens  the  cover  with  no  fuss 
and  no  solder  and  the  very  best 
of     results.     The     price     is     $10 


Two  efficient  tools  that  will  save  many 
stained  lingers  and  much  time  are 
the  small  pitter,  effective  in  season 
and  out  for  hulling,  pitting  and  re- 
moving seeds,  price  25  cents,  and 
the     peach     stoner,     price     35     cents 


A  sterilizing  outfit  which  makes  it 
possible  to  put  up  vegetables  with- 
out the  usual  long  period  of  cook- 
ing. It  takes  from  five  to  fourteen 
minutes.    Price,   2  or   3   cylinders,   $6 


The  dryer  on 
the  right  dries 
by  heat  and  is 
merely  a 
double  -  bottom 
tray,  with 
water  between 
decks  which  is 
kept  at  the 
boiling  point. 
Small  size, 
18x26  inches. 
Price  $  6. 
Its  capacity 
is    162    bushels 


This  small 
preser  v  e  r 
is  a  com- 
pact out- 
lit,  consist- 
ing of  a 
boiler  and 
rack  which 
will  hold 
eight  jars. 
Price    $4 
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From  Garden  to  Table 

BY  ANNA  BARROWS 

INSTRUCTOR  IN   FOODS  AND   COOKERY  IN   TEACHERS  COLLEGE 


* 


1HE  wolf  is  at  the  door  of  the  world. 
It  is  our  problem  in  this  country  to 
keep  it  away.  The  food  supplies  of 
the  world  are  decreasing  and  a  year  from 
now  will  be  still  further  decreased."  These 
words  recently  spoken  by  the  Federal  Food 
Administrator,  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  make  a 
direct  appeal  to  every  man,  woman  and 
even  the  children  of  the  United.  States.  Are 
we  all  doing  our  part  to  avoid  unnecessary 
waste  by  eating  in  moderation  those  foods 
which  are  most  abundant,  and  by  taking 
care  that  nothing  is  wasted  from  the  gay- 
den  in  which  we  have  been  "doing  our  bit"  ? 


Salting; 


There  are  several  ways  of  caring 
for  surplus  foods.  Nature's  way 
vn  is  to  evaporate  all  possible  mois- 
ture, and  thus  preserve  the  seed,  the  supply 
of  food  for  next  year's  plantlet.  This  meth- 
od has  been  that  of  the  primitive  people 
the  world  around  for  centuries.  Later  the 
use  of  salt  was  found  efficacious,  and  proba- 
bly later  still  the  value  of  spices,  sugar  and 
vinegar  were  discovered.  Salt  used  in  mod- 
eration was  found  to  regulate  fermentation, 
as  in  the  case  of  sauer-kraut,  and  many 
vegetables  were  once  preserved  in  that  way. 
The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
making  some  investigations  in  this  direc- 
tion. Instructions  are  available  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

Special  investigations  of  can- 
Canning  ning  processes  have  been  made 
by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  bulletins 
are  available  to  all  applicants.  More- 
over, each  state  sends  out  agents  to  help 
its  people  can  their  products.  For  any  de- 
sired information  on  the  subject  of  canning 
write  to  your  own  state  agricultural  col- 
lege or  to  the  States  Relation  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Every  empty  jar  must  be  filled  this  sea- 
son, and  canning  means  simply  killing  all 
bacteria  in  foods  and  keeping  all  others 
out,  or  sterilization.  This  cannot  be  ac- 
complished if  the  food  is  not  thoroly  heated 
thru  or  if  the  jars  are  not  airtight.  Can- 
ning powders  are  unnecessary  and  should 
never  be  used ;  their  ingredients  are  un- 
wholesome. Sugar  is  not  a  necessity. 

The  simplest  plan  for  most  housekeepers 
is  to  do  a  few  jars  at  a  time  when  the 
vegetable  is  at  its  best ;  this  will  not  re- 
quire much  extra  time  if  it  is  done  along 
with  the  getting  of  dinner. 

Since  the  present  occupation  of 
Drying-  a  large  part  of  the  world  is  the 
primitive  one  of  warfare,  it  fol- 
lows of  necessity  that  the  women  and  chil- 
dren must  also  revert  to  the  earliest  meth- 
ods of  planting  and  conserving  the  foods  to 
sustain  themselves  and  the  men  at  war. 

The  need  of  great  stores  of  food  and  the 
probable  shortage  of  both  tin  and  glass  for 
(Miming  makes  it  imperative  that  we  teach 
ourselves  what  our  remotest  ancestress 
seems  to  have  learned  by  observing  the 
effect  of  the  sun's  rays  on  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  which  are  75  to  95  per  cent 
water.  Bacteria  thrive  best  in  a  watery 
medium,  and  women  who  never  heard  of 
bacteria  found  out  that  foods  kept  only 
when  water  evaporated. 

This  way  of  preserving  food  fell  into  dis- 
repute partly  because  many  of  the  house- 
keepers of  the  past  were  careless  in  their 
methods,  not  knowing  the  dangers  from 
contact  of  dusl  and  Hies  with  food.  The 
great  convenience  of  serving  from  the  can 
without  waiting  to  soak  dry  tissues  lias  ap- 
pealed to  the  more  rapid  life  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  If  we  must  now   revive   this 


old  method  of  food  conservation,  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done  with 
all  the  sanitary  care  that  the  present  age 
demands.  This  method  has  one  decided  ad- 
vantage over  canning.  Evaporation  reduces 
the  space  needed  for  storage  of  the  original 
bulk  in  glass  or  tin  by  about  nine-tenths. 
That  means  one  paste  board  box  instead  of 
ten  jars  or  cans. 

All  the  patented  devices  for  this  process 
come  within  three  classes :  first,  those  in 
which  the  trays  of  material  are  placed  in 
a  heated  compartment  on  fixed  ledges ; 
second,  those  in  which  the  trays  are  me- 
chanically raised  as  the  drying  progresses, 
and,  third,  those  in  which  steam  is  used 
to  hasten  the  process. 

Any  housekeeper  who  studies  her  own 
conditions  carefully  can  imitate  these  plans 
on  a  small  scale.  Either  electric  fans  or 
kerosene  stoves  may  be  set  to  work  in  the 
process.  The  tin  oven  may  be  placed  over 
a  single  kerosene  burner  turned  low,  or  it 
may  be  set  on  the  coal  or  wood  range  with 
an  "after  dinner  fire,"  or  the  large  oven 
may  be  used  with  the  door  half  open. 

Any  person  capable  of  using  carpenter's 
tools  can  construct  a  rack  that  will  care 
for  a  large  amount  of  material  during  the 
season  and  which  may  be  hung  so  as  to  util- 
ize the  heat  just  under  the  ceiling. 

Each  vegetable  must  be  studied  to 
find  the  best  treatment.  Some  need 
little  preparation  beyond  inspec- 
tion and  cleaning,  others  must  be  cut  in  thin 
slices,  and  here  mechanical  slicers  or  shred- 
ders are  helpful.  Most  of  the  food  choppers 
press  out  too  much  juice  from  raw  vege- 
tables. The  food  must  be  spread  in  thin 
layers  at  first ;  later  two  or  three  layers 
may  be  put  on  one  rack.  The  heat  must  not 
be  too  great  at  any  period,  but  may  in- 
crease as  the  water  passes  off,  up  to  about 
140°  F.  If  this  temperature  is  applied  at 
first  there  is  danger  that  the  outside  may 
dry,  leaving  moisture  within,  and  thus  the 
food  will  not  keep  well. 

Yet  sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  scald  or 
even  half  cook  a  tough  fibred  vegetable  be- 
fore attempting  to  dry  it,  otherwise  the 
process  of  soaking  or  cooking  will  be  long. 
If  scalded  in  salted  water  the  color  will  be 
"fixed"  just  as  salt  sets  colors  of  fabrics 
in  the  laundry.  This  is  apparent  in  the  case 
of  carrots.  Dipping  in  salt  water  will  pre- 
vent some  fruits  from  discoloring ;  about 
one  tablespoon  of  salt  to  one  pint  of  water 
is  sufficient. 

The  thicker  the  sections  of  substance  the 
longer  the  process.  After  it  is  nearly  dry 


The 
Process 


//  is  >ml  difficult  to  make  <ii  Ik/hk  <i  drying 
rack   like  this   which   utilizes  surplus  heat 
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it  may  be  put  in  a  sugar  bag  or  flour  sack 
and  hung  in  a  warm  place  to  finish  the 
evaporation. 

A  screened  porch  away  from  the  dust 
may  be  relied  upon  in  an  emergency  when 
a  large  amount  is  to  be  dried,  the  sun  is 
quite  as  effectual  as  the  artificial  heat  and 
the  wind  helps  in  disposing  of  moisture 
here  as  it  does  in  the  street  after  a  rain. 
Part  may  be  started  over  the  range  and 
part  in  the  air  and  the  two  exchanged. 

Even  greens  may  be  dried  satisfactorily. 
In  a  recent  experiment  two  pounds  of  spin- 
ach were  used.  About  one-fourth  of  a  pound 
was  lost  in  washing  and  trimming  off  roots ; 
when  fully  dried  greens  weighed  less  than 
three  ounces.  Some  of  this  spinach  was 
rubbed  thru  a  strainer,  just  as  I  have  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  saving  surplus  parsley, 
and  just  as  herbs  are  commonly  prepared.  A 
tablespoonful  of  this  dried  and  sifted  spin- 
ach, soaked  a  short  time  in  water,  added 
to  milk  and  thickened  and  seasoned,  made 
a  delicious  cream  of  spinach  soup. 

The  care  of  the  finished  product  is  im- 
portant. It  must  be  kept  from  dust,  insects 
and  moisture,  better  in  small  lots  than 
large.  Save  all  clean  pasteboard  boxes, 
cereal  cases,  etc.,  for  this  purpose. 

The  main  points  to  remember  are  that 
everything  must  be  fresh  and  clean  and  the 
whole  process  as  rapid  as  possible,  without 
excessive  heat  to  cook  or  to  discolor  the 
food. 

When  dried  foods  are  to  be  served  ample 
time  must  be  allowed  to  restore  the  water 
which  has  been  driven  out.  Soak  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  in  cold  water, 
then  cook  until  tender,  usually  in  the  water 
in  which  the  vegetable  has  been  soaked, 
except  in  the  case  of  highly  flavored  vege- 
tables, where  the  water  may  be  used  in 
soups  and  fresh  water  added  for  the 
cooking. 

Vegetables  Instead  of  Meat 

SULTRY  August  brings  the  garden  to 
the  hight  of  its  abundance;  the  meat  bill 
can  now  be  reduced  to  its  lowest  point. 
Vegetables  are  not  merely  accompaniments 
and  flavorers  for  meats.  Some  of  those  in 
perfection  this  month  are  superior  meat 
substitutes,   notably  corn   and  beans. 

n^„  „  „  i  Tue  bush  string  beans  come 
Beans  ana       .e *.    _»    _■■,      .,  °_     .,  ... 

first    of    all,    then    the    w'hite 

"esms  wax,      the     black     wax.      the 

"Refugee."  the  "Lazy  Wife,"  the  long  green 
pods  which  grow  on  the  poles,  or  perhaps 
the  broader  green  pods  of  the  old-fashioned 
cranberry  variety,  or  the  horticultural. 
With  the  last  two  a  combination  of  the 
tender  pods  cooked  with  the  shelled  beans 
makes  an  excellent  dish.  Many  of  the  spe- 
cial string  beans  may  be  shelled,  if  there 
are  more  than  you  need  in  the  earlier  form. 
The  bush  cranberry  and  horticultural  will 
be  ready  to  shell  some  time  before  the  lima 
varieties.  The  delicate  little  Sieva  requires 
time  for  picking  and  shelling,  but  is  well 
worth  all  it  costs.  The  big  Dutch  runner 
or  butter  bean  is  another  late  type.  If  you 
do  not  care  to  grow  such  a  variety,  it  is  an 
advantage  to  have  the  same  kind  planted 
at  intervals  of  a  fortnight,  until  it  can  no 
longer  escape  the  frosts. 

The  soy  beans  will  doubtless  come  into 
use  in  this  country  as  they  have  in  China 
and  other  densely  populated  lands:  they 
have  a  considerable  percentage  of  fat.  and 
do  not  need  the  addition  of  pork  Or  oil  hi  >> 
the  ordinary  bean.  The  United  States  De- 
partmenl  of  Agriculture  is  publishing  in- 
formation regarding  their  cultivation  and 
use. 

The  general  plan  of  cooking  shelled  beana 
is  the  same  whatever  the  variety,  bu1  the 
time   required   max    be   longer   for  Some  than 
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for  others.  Where  the  skin  is  especially 
tough  tne  beans  may  hist  be  parboiled,  as 
for  baked  beans,  in  water  to  which  a  small 
quantity  of  soda  is  added,  about  one-fourth 
teaspoon  to  two  quarts  of  water.  After 
cooking  for  half  an  hour  or  less  drain  this 
water  oil'  and  add  fresh  hot  water.  Then 
the  beans  should  cook  for  about  an  hour, 
or  until  tender  but  not  mushy.  Salt  is  best 
added  after  the  cooking  process  is  nearly 
completed.  The  water  may  be  allowed  to 
evaporate  at  the  end  and  be  served  with 
the  beans  or  be  saved  for  soup.  Butter  or 
cream  is  the  best  dressing  for  shelled  beans. 

Any  surplus  of  cooked  shelled  beans  may 
be  used  for  soup,  croquettes  or  salads.  But 
they  are  also  excellent  served  cold  for  sup- 
per if  they   were  well  buttered   for  dinner. 

The  Mexicans  rely  upon  tomatoes,  onions 
and  peppers  to  give  flavor  to  beans,  and 
we  may  use  them  separately  or  together. 
These  flavor  vegetables  are  mainly  water, 
and  need  the  solider  bean  to  give  them 
substance.  The  peanut  is  a  near  relative 
of  the  beans  and  peas,  and  peanut  butter 
may  be  used  to  dress  beans  for  salad,  or  in 
place  of  other  fats,  when  they  are  made 
into  soup. 

The  composition  of  the  cooked  shelled 
bean  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  the 
dry  bean  soaked  and  stewed.  Since  it 
contains  considerable  protein  it  is  ranked 
as  a  valuable  meat  substitute.  It  also  car- 
ries enough  starch  to  take  the  place  of  the 
potato  in  that  respect. 

Another  substantial  vegetable  is 
torn    sweet  corn.  It  may  appear  in  every 

course  from  soup  to  dessert.  Its  gen- 
eral composition  suggests  that  of  the  potato, 
but  it  has  the  advantage  of  rather  more 
fat  and  protein,  and  thus  comes  closer  to 
meat.  By  successive  plantings  the  season 
may  be  extended  from  July  to  October  in 
most  of  our  country,  and  it  should  be  used 
freely  while  it  lasts. 

Experience  is  needed  to  select  the  ears, 
and  it  is  always  safe  to  open  the  husk 
slightly  and  notice  the  size  of  the  kernels. 
In  some  localities  worms  attack  the  corn 
and  elsewhere  the  birds  make  free  with  it. 
Such  ears  must   be  carefully   trimmed   be- 


fore cooking.  Roasted  corn  is  especially 
connected  with  out-of-door  feasts,  but  it 
may  be  served  in  the  house  as  well.  All 
cooked  corn  left  from  one  meal  should  find 
a  place  at  another  in  soup,  fritters  or  pud- 
ding. 

Corn  is  best  when  the  passage  from  gar- 
den to  kettle  is  direct,  when  the  corn  is 
gathered,  husked  and  put  directly  into  a 
steamer  or  into  boiling  water,  cooked  for  a 
short  time  and  eaten  immediately.  Some- 
times it  is  advisable  to  leave  the  inner 
husks  on  and,  after  removing  the  silk,  draw 
the  husks  around  the  ear  and  steam. 

Succotash,  that  excellent,  combination  of 
beans  and  corn  taught  the  white  men  by 
the  Indians  and  still  retaining  its  Indian 
name,  is  not  used  as  much  as  it  deserves 
to  be.  It  is  never  better  than  when  straight 
out  of  the  garden.  The  two  vegetables  are 
usually  cooked  separately  and  then  com- 
bined, or  after  the  beans  are  nearly  done 
the  corn  cut  from  the  cob  may  be  added, 
and  the  whole  cooked  half  an  hour  longer. 

A  chowder  made  from  corn  is  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  a  fish  chowder  and  is  made  in 
practically  the  same  way.  Fry  scraps  of 
pork  and  onion,  which  have  been  run  thru 
the  meat  chopper,  then,  add  about  equal 
amounts  of  cut  corn  and  cubes  of  potato, 
cover  with  water  and  cook  gently  until  the 
potato  is  tender,  then  add  milk,  let  it  boil 
a  few  minutes,  season  and  serve.  Pork 
scraps  and  the  liquid  fat  extracted  from 
them  are  an  excellent  accompaniment  for 
corn  which  has  been  cut  from  the  cob,  and 
supplies  the  fat  needed  in  a  rather  less  ex- 
pensive form  than  butter.  Grated  or 
chopped  corn  seasoned  and  held  together 
with  egg  makes  an  omelet  not  to  be  de- 
spised, and  with  a  little  milk  and  Hour  may 
be  fried  in  much  or  little  fat,  as  fritters. 

Before  corn  canneries  were  as  com- 


that  is  left  from  the  cobs,  spread  it  on 
plates  or  shallow  pans  and  dry  it  in  the 
oven  with  the  door  open.  Thus  all  the  corn 
will  be  of  about  the  same  age,  and  the  work 
will  be  done  more  easily  than  if  you  tried 
to  dry  a  large  quantity  at  once.  To  use  the 
dried  corn  in  winter,  soak  it  over  night, 
and  cook  it  very  little.  Or  if  it  is  needed 
in  a  hurry,  grind  it  thru  a  coffee  mill  or 
pound  it.  cover  with  cold  water  and  heat 
slowly,  add  milk  to  make  a  soup  and  season. 

A    most    useful    tho    prosaic 


vegetable    is    the    beet.    Here 


mon  as  they  are  now,  each  house- 


Dried 

<  <>iu  jjokl  dried  any  surplus  of  sweet 
corn  for  winter  use.  Tho  the  corn  may  be 
dried  without  first  cooking  it.  it  is  better 
to  cook  it  enough  to  harden  the  milky  juice. 
Cook  a  few  extra  ears  with  the  dinner  sup- 
ply each  day   and  after  that  meal  cut  all 


The  Useful 

Beet  again    it   is    an    advantage    to 

have  several  varieties,  the  bright  red,  the 
paler  or  even  whitish,  and  some  that  are 
almost  orange.  Beets  may  be  planted  both 
early  and  late,  and  never  should  be  allowed 
to  grow  too  large.  Beets  are  sweetest  and 
best  when  no  larger  than  eggs.  At  least  an 
inch  of  the  tops  should  be  left  on  and  the 
skins  should  not  be  cut  or  broken,  tho  they 
must  be  thoroly  washed.  Put  them  in 
boiling  water,  salted  or  not  according  to 
preference,  and  cook  half  an  hour  or  more, 
but  do  not  pierce  them  with  a  fork  until 
they  are  nearly  done,  for  some  sweetness 
will  be  lost  every  time.  When  tender,  drain, 
dip  each  beet  in  cold  water  and  slip  off  the 
skin.  Then  they  may  be  served  whole  or 
sliced  or  diced.  Young  beets  may  be  baked, 
retaining  all  the  sugary  juices.  It  is  well 
to  put  a  little  water  in  the  pan  with  them 
to  prevent  burning.  A  cream  of  beet 
soup  is  made  in  the  same  fashion  as  the 
familiar  cream  of  tomato.  The  greens  cut 
while  thinning  the  rows  are  delicious  and 
may  be  used  for  salad  or  reheated  in  a  little 
fat  when  there  are  any  left  over. 

Any  surplus  beets  may  be  kept  in  the 
cellar  like  potatoes,  but  as  they  become 
woody  and  require  several  hours  to  cook 
tender  canned  beets  are  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred. They  are  boiled,  peeled,  put  in  jars, 
the  spaces  filled  with  salted  boiling  water, 
and  the  jars  subjected  to  beat  again  for  an. 
Lour  or  more  before  closing.  A  safe  rule  is 
never  to  use  beets  for  canning  that  will  not 
easily  enter  a  quart  jar  without  cutting. 
Pickled  beets  are  readily  prepared  by  filling 
the  spaces  in  the  jars  with  spiced  vinegar. 


The  Poultry  Yard  in  August 

BY  E.  I.  FARRINGTON 

AUTHOR  OF  THE  HOME  POULTRY  BOOK,  THE  COUNTRY  HOME  MONTH  BY  MONTH 


OWING  to  an  active  propaganda  in- 
stigated by  the  State  Experiment 
Stations,  the  tendency  to  dispose  of 
poultry  Hocks  all  over  the  country 
has  been  checked  to  some  extent.  In- 
deed, in  some  sections  poultrymen  have  be- 
gun to  increase  their  flocks,  having  in  mind 
the  probability  of  unusually  high  prices  for 
both  eggs  and  market  poultry  next  spring. 
If  one  is  so  situated  that  he  can  feed 
his  poultry  cheaply  it  may  pay  him  to  keep 
over  his  old  hens,  and  even  to  raise  chick- 
ens now,  in  order  to  provide  meat  during 
the.  winter  and  spring.  If  egg  production  is 
Sought,  however,  hens  that  are  over  two 
years  old  should  be  disposed  id'  as  soon  as 
they  stop  laying  or  begin  to  moult. 

At  the  same  time  expenses  still  remain 
so  high  thai  a  profit  cannot  be  shown  at 
the  present  time  except  by  careful 
management.  It  is  very  important  that 
the  amateur  poultry  keeper  who  has 
to  count  the  pennies  should  provide 
for  winter  by  stocking  up  with  a  large 
amount  of  root  crops  ami  greens.  There  is 
still  time  to  plant  turnips;  tho  they  are 
not  the  best  of  vegetables  for  poultry,  they 
are  easily  raised  and  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage.'Swiss  chard,  kali'  and  rape  can 
also  lie  planted  now  for  fall  feeding.  It  is 
particularly  advisable  to  put  in  a  few  rows 
of  kale  now,  using  the  dwarf  varieties,  be- 
cause it  is  so  hardy  that  it  will  keep  green 
and  fresh  until  frost  has  killed  down  every- 
thing else  in  the  garden.  If  the  season  is 
not  too  severe  it  will  remain  in  fair  con- 
dition until  Christmas.  If  the  poultry  keep- 
er has  a  little  land  available  it  will  be  wise 


for  him  to  sow  it  to  winter  rye.  Indeed  it 
may  be  that  he  can  sow  rye  in  the  vegeta- 
ble garden,  choosing  spots  where  the  early 
crops  have  been  removed.  Rye  can  be  sown 
up  to  the  middle  of  September,  and  the 
garden  will  be  improved  by  its  presence. 
All  thru  the  winter,  whenever  the  snow  is 
off  the  ground,  the  hens  can  be  allowed  to 
feed  on  this  rye,  and  it  will  also  offer  good 
pasturage  in  the  spring  before  being  plowed 
under. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  save  all  the 
lawn  clippings,  for  they  can  easily  be  dried 
if  spread  in  the  sun  for  a  few  hours,  and 
then  packed  away  in  barrels  or  bags.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  them  in  a  place 
where  they  will  not  mildew. 

AT  the  present  time  beef  scraps  afford 
more  nourishment  at  the  price  for 
which  they  can  be  obtained  than  almost 
any  other  kind  of  poultry  food.  Of 
course  beef  scraps  must  not  be  fed 
too  liberally,  but  when  they  are  used 
recourse  can  be  had  to  grain  products  in 
the  cheapest  form.  Even  laying  hens  will 
do  well  if  kept  on  bran  and  beef  scraps, 
with  a  little  whole  corn  and  a  liberal 
amount     of     vegetables     and      green      stuff. 

It  is  important  to  keep  the  pullets  grow- 
ing as  rapidly  as  possible  now  in  order  that 
they  may  come  into  laying  before  cold 
weather  is  established.  Otherwise  they  are 
not  likely  to  lay  until  spring.  One  way  in 
which  the  pullets  may  be  kept  growing 
without  a  setback  is  to  separate  them  from 
the  cockerels. 

It  is  also  important  for  the  chickens  to 


have  room  enough  so  that  they  will  not 
crowd  at  night.  When  the  birds  pile  up  in  a 
corner,  some  of  them  are  sure  to  suffer.  In- 
deed this  is  one  prolific  cause  of  roup  and 
colds  in  the  fall.  Many  times  the  chickens 
will  begin  to  roost  quickly  if  perches  only 
six  or  eight  inches  from  the  floor  are  placed 
in  their  houses.  Occasionally,  however,  they 
seem  very  tardy  about  learning  the  pur- 
pose of  these  perches,  and  then  it  may  be 
necessary  to  put  some  of  the  youngsters 
on  them  for  a  few  nights.  Being  imitative 
creatures,  they  may  also  be  taught  to  roost 
by  putting  a  bantam  or  other  small  hen  in 
the  pen  with  them. 

August  being  a  warm  month  as  a  rule, 
lice  multiply  rapidly  then  unless  the  houses 
are  kept  in  a  wry  sanitary  condition.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  give  them  a  coat  of  white- 
wash, adding  a  little  carbolic  acid.  Lice 
congregate  in  great  numbers  under  the 
perches  and  in  the  nests,  if  their  coming  is 
not  prevented.  The  easiest  way  to  eliminate 
them  is  to  paint  the  perches  and  nest  boxes 
with  carbolineum  once  a  month. 

IE  the  birds  are  confined  to  a  small  yard, 
this  yard  should  be  spaded  up  at  least 
once  a  week,  and  lime  scattered  over  it.  The 
simplest  way  in  which  to  keep  a  small  yard 
comparatively  sanitary  is  to  plow  it  up  with 
a  wheel  hoe.  If  the  yard  is  big  enough  so 
that  it  can  be  divided  and  one  half  used 
for  growing  a  green  crop  like  oats,  while 
the  chickens  use  the  other  half,  two  objects 
will  be  accomplished — the  yard  will  be 
kept  fresh  and  clean,  and  green  food  will 
be  supplied  with  but  little  effort. 
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Altho  the  low  cost  wooden 
dwelling  is  easily  the  most 
universal  problem  in  the  field 
of  architectural  design,  re- 
grettably few  are  the  prod- 
uct of  architectural  offices  of 
the  first  class.  Many  are 
built,  but  few  are  properly 
designed  to  exhibit  any  trace 
of  genuine  craftsmanship. 
Work  of  this  sort  requires 
the  most  careful  considera- 
tion on  its  practical  and 
economic  sides,  but  that  is 
not  enough ;  it  should  also 
receive  the  most  careful  and 
distinctive    touch    in    design. 


The  Wooden  House 


An  unusually  successful 
architectural  competition  for 
a  wooden  house  to  cost  $12,- 
500  was  recently  held  by  the 
White  Pine  Bureau.  It  re- 
sulted in  many  new  and 
original  solutions  of  the 
problem  of  the  house  of  av- 
erage size.  Four  of  these  are 
presented  here  as  showing 
those  practical  values  and  es- 
thetic interests  which  they 
undoubtedly  contain  for  the 
prospective  home-builder. 
Wood  has  been  used  here 
consistently  and  the  designs 
demonstrate  the  possibilities 
of  the  material  to 
express  architec- 
tural types  oth- 
er than  Colonial. 


RUSSELL   BARR   WILLIAMSON,   ARCHITECT 


These  designs  indicate  the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining a  house  better  in  arrangement  and 
more  distinctive  in  design  than  has  been 
deemed  possible  for  the  expenditure  of  a  lim- 
ited amount.  The  "Prairie"  style  of  architec- 
ture is  exemplified  in  the  house  above.  The 
emphasis  of  the  horizontal  lines  tends  to  lower 
its   hight,   making   it  seem  to   hug   the  ground. 


The  influence  of  English  archi- 
tecture is  seen  here.  The  side 
entrance  with  double  gable 
composes  happily  with  the 
more  formal  treatment  of  the 
garden  elevation.  The  service 
quarters      are      well      isolated. 


The    bedroom    arrangement    is 
interesting     and     convenient. 


SCARFF,   LAPIERRE   AND  YEWELL,  ARCHITECTS 


An  unsymmetrical 
plan  and  pictur- 
esque exterior  are  il- 
lustrated by  this  very 
informal  type  of 
house.  Practicability 
has  not  been  sacri- 
ficed to  make  the 
design   interesting. 


PAUL  R.  WILLIAMS,  ARCHITECT 


Here  the  recessed  sleeping  porches  have  been 
made  a  feature  of  the  design  and  have  been  in- 
corporated   in    an    attractive   and   novel   manner. 


BRANSON   VANLEER   GAMBER.   JR.,    ARCHITECT 
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THE  PLAN  OF  YOUR  PLACE 


IT  will  hardly  require  a  second  thought 
to  show  that  efficiency  iu  the  outdoor 
home,  like  efficiency  anywhere  else,  will 
depend  must  of  :ill  on  personal  efficiency. 
Without  it  a  well-designed  layout,  labor- 
saving;  appliances  and  first-class  conditions 
and  materials  are  futile.  They  are  like  a 
finely  adjusted  piece  of  machinery  with  au 
ignoramus  to  run  it. 

It  does  not  matter  as  far  as  results  are 
concerned  whether  this  personal  efficiency 
consists  in  the  ability  to  get  others  to  do 
the  work  or  in  doing  it  oneself;  in  select- 
ing and  paying  and  directing  others  to  do 
it,  or  in  doing  it  with  one's  own  hands. 

In  these  days,  when  labor  is  so  scarce 
and  expensive  and  often  actually  unobtain- 
able, personal  efficiency  of  the  kind  that 
does  things  by  the  effort  of  one's  own  brain 
and  hand,  that  does  not  depend  on  others, 
is  more  valuable  than  ever.  Furthermore, 
anyone  who  gives  up  leisure  time  to  the 
raising  of  fund  products  is  so  far  doing  his 
bit,  for  he  is  helping  to  set  someone  else 
free  to  serve  at  the  front  or  making  muni- 
tions. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  is  being  dis- 
covered far  and  wide  it  is  the  necessity  of 
learning  how  to  dig  and  tend  the  garden. 
It  soon  becomes  clear  that  one  person  is 
much  more  skilful  and  efficient  with  garden 
tools  than  another,  and  that  this  skill  does 
not  depend  much  on  physical  strength. 

The  fact  is  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
competent  unskilled  labor.  All  labor  is 
skilled  in  its  way  and  efficient  in  propor- 
tion to  its  skill.  The  laborer  who  in  the 
past  has  been  lather  looked  down  upon  by 
the  uninitiated  because  he  could  operate  a 
hoe  or  direct  a  plow  with  a  steady  nerve 
and  unexhausted  strength  thru  a  long  day 
is  now  the  envy  of  many  who  wonder  how 
he  does  it.  For  the  average  citizen  who 
spends  his  days  in  an  office  is  apt  after 
ten  minutes  of  operating  a   hoe   to   feel   an 


BY  HAROLD  A.  CAPARN 

FORMER    PRESIDENT    THE    AMERICAN 
SOCIETY    OF    LANDSCAPE    ARCHITECTS 

irresistible  desire  for  a  rest  and  a  drink 
and  an  explanation  to  anyone  who  will 
listen  of  the  appalling  exertions  he  is  mak- 
ing, lie  may  be  an  athlete  able  to  win  a 
prize  light  or  tennis  championship,  he  may 
be  in  perfect  physical  condition  and  yet  be 
unable  to  curb  his  impatience  and  lack  the 
stamina  to  dig  for  a  couple  of  hours  run- 
ning. 

Personal  efficiency  in  the  outdoor  home 
is  primarily  mental.  Before  one's  physical 
powers  can  be  put  to  effective  use  in  farm 
work,  they  must  be  controlled  by  a  steady 
nerve  and  a  mind  concentrated  on  the  job. 
that  can  ignore  the  temptation  to  drop  the 
tool,  to  stop  and  rest  and  fuss  and  fidget 
and  put  off  exertion  until  tomorrow.  And 
the  motions  of  the  hand  and  body  and  tool 
must  have  been  studied  until  there  is  no 
badly  directed  or  superfluous  stroke,  no  lost 
motion  of  mind,  muscle  or  implement,  and 
every  one  is  calculated  to  produce  the  great- 
est result  by  the  least  effort.  This  is  the 
ability  that  the  handy  man  has  who  works 
so  rapidly  and  whom  all  your  neighbors  are 
trying  to  hire. 

IF  you  can  acquire  enough  of  this  per- 
souiil  efficiency  to  make  your  work  seem 
easy  to  yourself  and  look  easy  to  others 
you  will  not  only  have  become  a  skilled 
workman  producing  the  most  and  best  re- 
sults with  the  least  effort,  but  you  will  have 
a  fitness  of  mind  and  body  that  will  pro- 
long the  life  and  enjoyment  and  efficiency 
of  both. 

But  this  personal  efficiency  is  not  enough 
in  itself.  It  may  be  and  often  is  wasted 
partially  or  entirely  on  a  bad  plan,  for 
want  of  a  good  scheme  of  action  well 
thought  out  beforehand.  And  the  waste  or 
misdirection  of  good  effort  is  so  much  worse 
than  of  indifferent  or  bad  effort.  Your  per- 
sonal efficiency  will  fail  to  count  and  be 
lost  in  proportion  as  it  is  directed  on  a  bad 
layout,  if  your  lawns,  trees,  bushes  and 
plants  are  not  where  they  will  do  the  best 
work  in  making  the  yard  look  like  a  home, 
and  will  grow  best  and  be  most  easily 
tended,  if  your  vegetables  are  in  poor  soil 
and  exposures  or  are  placed  so  as  to  waste 
space   or    impede  each   other's   growth. 

The  average  small  place — your  place — 
could  be  more  useful  ami  beautiful  and 
consequently  more  efficient  if  it  were  well 
laid  out.  Perhaps  your  place  is  so  laid  out 
now.  but  if  so  it  is  one  among  a  thousand. 
.More  probably  the  house  is  not  placed  to 
best  advantage;  the  lawns  are  not  as  good 
as   they    should   be   in    form,   size,    situation 


or  quality ;  the  roads  and  walks  are  not 
as  simple  and  straightforward  as  they 
should  be ;  they  are  too  many,  too  long, 
too  wide ;  they  do  not  deliver  the  visitor 
to  the  front  door  and  the  grocer  and  the 
boy  with  muddy  shoes  to  the  back  door  as 
easily  as  they  should  ;  the  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers  are  not  as  well  chosen,  as  well 
placed,  or  as  well  grown  as  they  might  be; 
unnecessary  space  is  given  to  drying 
clothes:  the  parts  have  no  proper  relation 
to  the  whole,  and  in  consequence  the  whole 
is  not  doing  as  much  work  as  it  should. 

Still  more  important  today,  when  one's 
own  garden  patch  is  needed  to  contribute 
something  to  the  national  resource's,  proba- 
bly the  vegetable  garden  is  not  as  efficient 
as  it  ought  to  be  in  production  or  in  looks. 
It  may  not  be  placed  right ;  it  may  be  get- 
ting in  the  way  of  other  uses  of  your 
place  ;  or  other  uses  may  be  needlessly  en- 
croaching on  it. 

THE  reason  for  all  this  lack  of  efficiency 
is  not  hard  to  find.  The  average  owner 
does  not  know  what  to  expect  of  his  valua- 
ble morsel  of  real  estate.  He  has  let  chance 
and  the  builder  decide  how  it  should  be 
divided  up ;  he  has  set  out  a  few  things 
this  year  and  a  few  more  the  next,  and 
shifted  them  around  to  see  how  they  would 
look  ;  and  generally  he  has  gotten  nowhere 
in  particular  at  considerable  total  cost.  And 
all  for  the  lack  of  proper  planning,  without 
which  efficiency   is  impossible. 

So,  in  getting  the  most  out  of  one's  out- 
door home,  as  in  other  things,  foresight  is 
better  than  hindsight.  You  can  get  more 
out  of  it  whether  of  productiveness  in  the 
back  yard  or  beauty  and  fitness  in  the 
front  yard  by  putting  more  into  it  of  fore- 
thought. Before  you  begin  you  should  know 
just  where  everything  in  it  is  to  go  and 
why.  And  remember  that  it  is  never  too 
late  to  begin  to  improve. 
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In    this    Hand-woven    Seamless    Aubusson    Carpet,    imported   by    W.   &  J.    SLOANE,    the   beautiful 

Louis  Seize  design  is  composed  of  a  soft  cream  ground,  enlivened  by  delicate  chintz  colorings, 

with  inner  and  outer  borders  of  rose.     Size   12  ft.  x  8  ft.  6  in.     Price  $650. 

Hand-Woven  Aubusson  Rugs 

The  vivacity  of  the  French  supplies  the  most  desirable  motif 
for  the  dainty  furnishings  of  the  Drawing  Room,  Music  Room 
and  Boudoir. 

To  complete  such  a  room  the  ideal  floor  covering  is  the  Hand' 
Woven  Aubusson  Carpet. 

Superb  examples  are  to  be  found  in  our  stock;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  war,  such  carpets  especially  designed  by  our  French 
artists  for  particular  schemes  of  decoration,  are  now  being 
made  abroad. 

Skilled  advice — the  result  of  long  experience — is  at  your  service. 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

Interior  Decorators  Floor  Coverings  and  Fabrics  Furniture  Makers 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  FORTY^SEVENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 
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Improper  Trimming 
Ruined  this  Tree  .> 


Trimming,  correctly  done,  is  good 
for  trees,  good  for  their  appearance 
and  good  for  their  health — in  fact, 
necessary  for  most  trees. 

But — incorrectly  done,  it  is  positively 
.  dangerous,  yes  ruinous. 

Thousands  of  trees  are  lost  every  year  be- 
cause their  owners  did  not  realize  the  degree 
of  expert  knowledge  necessary  in  successful 
tree  trimming. 

The  fine  old  tree  in  the  picture  to  the  right 
was  "  trimmed  "  by  somebody  who  had  little 
or  no  conception  of  the  scientific  require- 
ments of  the  work. 

Fungus  spores  entered  the  unprotected 
wounds  left  on  the  tree  and  decay  set  in, 
rapidly  disintegrating  the  internal  cell  struc- 
ture of  several  of  the  largest  branches  until 
nothing  but  weak  shells  remained. 

Then  the  inevitable  happened! — a  severe 
storm  blew  up,  the  weakened  branches  gave 
way,  and  the  tree  was  ruined. 

No  matter  what  the  condition  of  your  trees 
may  be — whether  they  need  merely  a  little 
scientific  trimming  or  whether  they  require 
thorough  treatment  for  decay  and  disease — 
it  is  dangerous  to  entrust  them  to  anything 
less  than  tree  surgery  of  proved  worth.  Re- 
member, also,  that  little  troubles  with  trees 
soon  grow  into  big  ones. 

The  proved  Tree  Surgery 

Davey  Tree  Surgery  is  proved  Tree  Sur- 
gery ;  it  saves  trees  without  guessing  or 
experiment. 

Proved  by  time— by  a  record  of  successful 
performances  spanning  a  generation. 


Proved  by  men  of  science,  such  as  Dr.  H.  D. 
House,  New  York  State  Botanist  and  former 
professor  in  Biltmore  Forestry  School,  who 
writes  after  investigation  that  Davey  Tree 
Surgery  "measures  up  to  the  highest  degree 
of  efficiency  which  training  and  experience 
can  produce." 

Proved  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  which 
after  official  investigation,  endorsed  Davey 
Tree  Surgery  as  the  only  Tree  Surgery  good 
enough  for  the  trees  on  the  Capitol  grounds 
and  elsewhere. 

Proved  by  the  success  of  the  Davey  con- 
cern as  an  institution,  which  is  today  doing  a 
volume  of  business  thirty  times  greater  than 
the  volume  of  a  decade  ago. 

Proved — and  proved  best— by  Davey  clients. 
Hundreds  of  estate  owners  between  Kansas 
City  and  Boston— prominent  men  and  women 
whose  recommendation  you  can  accept  with 
complete  confidence — enthusiastically  en- 
dorse Davey  Tree  Surgery. 

Write  today  for  FREE  examination 
of  your  trees 

—and  booklet  "When  Your  Trees  Need  the 
Tree  Surgeon."  What  is  the  real  condition 
of  your  trees?  Are  insidious  diseases  and  hid- 
den decay  slowly  undermining  their  strength? 
Will  the  next  severe  storm  claim  one  or  more 
as  its  victims?  Only  the  experienced  Tree 
Surgeon  can  tell  you  fully  and  definitely. 
Without  cost  or  obligation  to  you,  a  Davey 
Tree  Surgeon  will  visit  your  place  and 
render  an  honest  verdict  regarding  their  con- 
dition and  needs.     Write  today. 


Permanent  representatives  located  at  Boston,  Newport,  Lenox,  Hartford,  Stamford,  Albany,  Poughkeepsie,  'White  Plains, 
Jamaica,  L.  I.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Cincinnati.Louisville,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  St. Louis, Kansas  City.   Canadian  Address:  22  Victoria  Sq. .Montreal 


Davey 


FOR  SAFE 


JOHN  DAVEY 

'Father  of  Tree  Surgery" 
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From  J.  B.  Pierce, 
American  Radiator  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

"I  wish  to  express  my  entire  satisfaction  with  the  work  per- 
formed by  your  man." 

From  A.  G.  Reeves, 
The    Reeves  Bros.  Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio. 

"I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  expert  manner  in  which  your 
men  have  handled  the  trees  on  my  farm.  Should  they  require  any 
further  attention,  you  can  rest  assured  you  will  be  called  upon." 

From  Henry  Abels, 
Secretary,  Franklin  Life  Insurance  Co.,    Springfield,    Illinois. 

"  The  work  done  by  your  representatives  on  the  trees  surround- 
ing our  home  office  building  is  uery  satisfactory.  We  think  it  not 
only  improves  the  appearance,  but  will  greatly  prolong  the  life  o/ 
the  trees.  I  consider  your  method  of  treatment  very  beneficial  and 
distinctly  worth  while." 

From  Mr.  R.   Alger, 
Vice-President  Winnesheik   County  State  Bankt   Decorah,  la. 

"  The  men  who  handled  my  work  were  very  courteous  and  good 
workers.  It  is  certainly  gratifying  to  see  people  who  understand 
their  business  and  are  willing  to  work,  operate  on  a  lob  of  this 
kind." 


THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  INC.,  208  ELM  ST.,  KENT,,  OHIO 

(Operating  the  Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery) 

Branch  Offices  with  telephone  connections:  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
2017  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  450  McCormick  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Tree  Surgeons 


TREE  SURGERY 


Every  real  Davey  Tree  Surgeon  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Davey  Tree  Expert  Company, 
and  the  public  is  cautioned  against  those  falsely  representing  themselves. 


Ililllillilllll! 
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Bobbink^  Atkins 


EVERGREENS 

For  August  Planting 

The  world's  choicest  varieties  are  in  our  nurseries 

HARDY  OLD  FASHION  FLOWERS 

For  FALL  Planting 

All  the  best  of  the  old  varieties  and  the  most  notable 
introductions  in  the  Peony  and  Iris  field 

SPRING  FLOWERING  BULBS 

For  FALL  Planting 

Daffodils,  Tulips,  Hyacinths  and  a  full  assortment  of 
the  best  miscellaneous  bulbs 

In  the  quality  of  our  stock  and  in  the  extent  and  variety  of 
our  collections  we  are  unrivalled  in  America.  500  acres  of 
Nursery,  half  a  million  feet  under  glass.  Visit  our  Nursery, 
8  miles   from    New  York,  or  write  for   Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Rutherford,  New  Jersey 


Bronze    Memorial   Tablets 

JXO.  WILLIAMS,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry,  550  W. 
27th  St.,  N.  Y.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


We   assist    in 
preparing   ma- 


SPEAKERS,  LECTURERS: 

terial  for  special  articles,  papers,  speeches,  debates.  Expert. 
scholarly  service.  Authors  Research  Bureau,  500  Fifth 
Avenue,    New  York. 


TOWNSEND'S  TRIPLEX 

Floats  Over  the  Uneven  Ground  as  a  Ship  Rides  the  Waves 

The  Greatest  Grass- 
cutter  on  Earth,  cuts 
a  Swath  86  inches 
wide. 


One  mower  may  be 
climbing  a  knoll,  tbe 
second  skimming  a 
level,  and  the  third 
paring  a  hollow. 


The  Public  is  learned  not  to  pur- 
chase Moivers  infringing  the 
ToTunsend  Patent.  No.  1,209,519. 
Dec.  19  ■ 


Send  for  Catalogue 


S.P.TOWNSEND&CO. 

14  Central  Avenue 
Orange,  N.  J. 


PITCH-PIPE  AND 
POMP  AT  NIAGARA 

(Continued  from  page  16-'f) 
What  he  has  done  lie  has  done  without 
compulsion,  without  military  authority  or 
command,  merely  as  one  of  the  outposts  of 
Raymond  B.  Fosdick's  commission  which 
plans  to  make  life  just  a  little  more  worth 
while  for  men  who  are  of  necessity  hard 
driven  toward  the  leadership  of  a  republic 
once   reluctantly,   now  cheerily,   in   arms. 

The  man?  He  is  Robert  Lloyd,  baritone 
for  years  in  California,  director  of  singing, 
well  known  from  San  Diego  to  Siskiyou, 
and  for  thirteen  years  director  of  the  Mc- 
Neill Club  of  Sacramento,  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  male  choral  societies  in 
this  country.  New  York  knows  perhaps 
less  of  him,  but  he  has  been  about  every- 
where, it  seems,  and  altho  without  insignia 
on  sleeve  or  shoulder  is  pretty  much  at  the 
heart  of  the  coming  officers  of  the  New 
Army.  When  the  Fosdiek  commission  un- 
dertook to  stimulate  singing  in  the  encamp- 
ments it  was  realized  that  there  was  a  big 
problem  before  the  men  who  were  to  do 
the  work.  The  Fort  Niagara  workday  was 
like  that  at  the  other  camps,  a  steady 
stretch  of  mental  and  physical  labor  from 
f).30  a.  am.  to  9  :30  p.  m..  with  a  half  hour 
in  which  to  rest  a  man's  bones  and  skin 
and  brains  before  turning  in.  One  couldn't 
command  these  men  to  sing.  Nor  could  one 
say :  "This  is  the  singing  hour."  That  the 
men  would  sing  of  themselves  was  under- 
stood. The  problem  was  when  and  how  to 
help  and  to  lead  them.  It  remained  for 
Lloyd  to  find  his  own  time.  A  few  minutes 
here  and  there  in  barracks,  a  moment  or 
two  on  the  range,  a  few  minutes  of  picking 
up  the  hikers  here  and  there,  and  the  thing 
was  started  in  a  small,  a  slow,  but  withal 
a  hopeful  way.  "There  was  melody  here," 
says  the  veteran  conductor,  "and  it  was  for 
me  to  make  it  harmonious.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  find  a  point  of  contact,  and  we 
found  it  in  'There's  a  Long,  Long  Trail.' 
There  was  for  an  entering  wedge  'Pack  Up 
Your  Troubles  in  Your  Old  Kit  Bag.'  " 

Just  a  little  more  light  on  the  methods 
pursued  by  the  wily  conductor  to  make  a 
real  singing  camp  at  Fort  Niagara,  and 
we  shall  pass  next  time  to  a  recapitulation 
of  the  intrinsically  military  work.  Calls  for 
rehearsals  were  of  little  avail  and  the  con- 
ductor found  that  in  order  to  get  the  men 
interested  he  had  to  get  right  into  the  bar- 
racks. He  popped  into  one  company  bar- 
racks one  night  shortly  before  taps  and 
faced  a  gloomy  situation  that  might  have 
beaten  a  less  determined  and  whole-hearted 
man.  Ten  of  the  company  had  been  dropt 
that  day  and  the  situation  was,  to  say  the 
least,  depressing.  Dauntless,  he  set  the  pipe 
to  his  lips,  however,  and  began.  When  he 
left  it  was  a  retreat  before  the  echoes  of 
a  happy  company  giving  tongue.  Later  a 
rehearsal  was  attempted.  There  was  a  mis- 
understanding •  and  the  men  showed  up 
under  the  trees  in  the  dark  instead  of  in 
the  barracks  where  the  leader  could  be 
seen.  Instantly  he  grasped  the  situation, 
and  taking  out  his  flash  lamp  led  the  chorus 
in  the  dark.  The  chorus  started  150  strong 
and  finished  with  S00  or  so  in  the  gather- 
ing. Just  now  there  is  a  pitch-pipe  in  every 
company.  The  work  is  done,  and  splendidly 
done,  altho  it  will  be  continued  to  the  end 
of  the  encampment  and  thereafter,  for 
wherever  the  officers-to-be  of  the  Fourth 
Provisional  Regiment  go  in  the  immediate 
and  even  the  distant  future — the  songs  of 
Fort  Niagara  and  all  the  lilt  and  helpful- 
ness will  go  with  them. 

Fort  Niagara,  New  York 
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Four  English  Boys 

CHANGING  WINDS,  by  St.  John  G. 
Ervine,  is  so  very  good  that  one  wishes 
it  were  even  better.  Sometimes  there  is  too 
much  of  it  and  one  lays  the  book  aside,  but 
always  the  characters  call  one  back  to  the 
story — the  events  of  their  lives.  The  book 
has  to  do  with  one  Henry  Quinn,  an  Irish 
novelist,  and  his  friends  made  at  an  Eng- 
lish school,  Rumpell's.  They  are  a  clever 
quartet,  these  boy  friends,  and  they  resolve 
that  life  shall  make  them  great,  that  they 
shall  get  good  of  life  and  serve  their  times 
nobly.  They  organize  a  political  society  of 
their  own  with  an  especial  propaganda, 
calling  themselves  "the  Improved  Tories" 
and  inviting  the  great  and  the  near-great 
to  come  and  discuss  political  and  social 
questions  with  them,  to  heckle  and  be 
heckled.  Particularly  interesting  to  Ameri- 
can readers  are  the  author's  characteriza- 
tions of  such  men  as  Yeats.  Chesterton. 
Wells  and  others  mentioned  in  the  story, 
and  also  the  discussions  of  the  Irish  ques- 
tion. Then  comes  the  great  war  and  one 
by  one  the  four  who  would  have  been  great 
go  off  to  fight  and  die.  Of  course  there  is 
also  a  love  story  but  without  any  of  the 
sentimentality  which  the  four  friends  agree 
to  dislike,  and  which  they  call  "slop"  !  A 
book  for  quiet,  thoughtful  people. 

Changing   Winds,  by  St.   John  G.   Ervine.  The 
Macmillan   Company.   $1.60. 

A  Spanish  Dramatist 

WITH  the  publication  for  the  first  time 
in  English  of  four  plays  by  Jacinto 
Benavente,  a  new  planet,  or  at  least  a  new 
star,  swims  into  our  literary  ken.  Spanish 
literature  of  today  is  known  to  very  few 
American  readers  ;  undoubtedly  this  fact  is 
largely  due  to  the  wide  variance  between  the 
points  of  view  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
Spaniard,  and  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
rendering  into  English  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, with  its  untranslatable  idioms,  and 
its  amazing  number  of  cryptic  proverbial 
expressions.  Benavente,  however,  is  widely 
read  and  widely  traveled,  and  his  plays, 
reflecting  his  cosmopolitanism,  are  thus  no 
more  foreign  to  our  understanding  than  is 
contemporary  French  literature.  He  has 
even  made  excellent  translations  into  his 
own  tongue  of  several  of  Shakespeare's 
plays. 

Indeed,  comparisons  have  been  drawn 
between  the  great  English  dramatist,  and 
the  modern  Spaniard — quite  unfounded 
comparisons.  Jacinto  Benavente  is  a  shrewd 
observer  of  human  nature,  but  his  psychol- 
ogy is  more  brilliant  than  profound,  and 
the  great  passions  are  beyond  his  power  to 
portray.  He  is  preeminently  a  satirist. 
Laughter  is  his  weapon  against  the  faults 
and  follies  of  society.  But  tho  his  satire 
is  cynically  keen,  it  is  never  bitter,  and 
never  constructive.  Neither  a  reformer  nor 
a  propagandist,  he  preaches  no  doctrine, 
and  offers  no  remedy  for  human  shortcom- 
ings)   but    is   content    to    impale    them    upon 

the  rapier  of  his  wit  and  hold  them  up  to 
ridicule.  Much  of  the  flashing  brilliance  of 
the  dialog  is  necessarily  lost,  but  no  trans- 
lation can  destroy  the  charm  of  ids  clean- 

CUl    lines   and   subtle  characterization. 


Your  Garden  is  at  its  best  right  now — A  riot  of 
vivid  color  and  fragrant  bloom,  a  constant  source 
of  delight  to  you  and  your  friends — 

Why  not  keep  it  blooming  all  winter  ? 

RING 

GREENHOUSES 

are  winter  gardens.  They  are  built  to  capture  every  bit  of 
sunlight  during  the  short  days  and  give,  in  zero  weather, 
practically  the  same  growing  conditions  which  your  plants 
enjoy  today. 

King  Greenhouses  are  not  alone  productive  and  practical, 
they  are  beautiful  in  themselves.  The  curves  and  graceful 
sweeping  lines  peculiar  to  the  King  type  of  construction 
can  be  adapted  to  fit  into  and  harmonize  with  any  sur- 
roundings. 

Now  is  the  time  to  build  your  winter  garden.  Just  write 
for  our  greenhouse  literature  and  tell  us  what  you  would 
like.  Our  experts,  without  any  obligation,  will  put  your 
ideas  into  practical  shape  and  submit  plans  and  estimates. 


KING  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 


airrof-monr  to  refund  your  mon 
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On  Your  Summer  Tours,  Take  Home-Comfort  With  You 

Make  Tentobed  Your  Outing  Home  and  save  a  lot  of  big,  needless  hotel  bills. 
Just  as  comfortable  as  sleeping  at  home.        Pays  for  itself  the  very  first  tour. 

Compactness:  Tentobed  rolls  into  a  package 
only  7  in.  in  diameter  and  4  ft.  (or  4  ft.  6  in.) 
long,  according  to  style  selected.  It  will  ride 
in  its  dust-  and  water-proof  cover  on  the  run- 
ning board  of  your  car.  or  in  the  canoe,  with- 
out loss  of  passenger  space. 

Lightness:  Weighs  only  31  to  1".  pounds  ac- 
cording to  style  selected. 

Waterproof:  Tent  is  heavy  drill,  treated  by  a 
special  process  making  it  absolutelj  water-proof 
and  mildew-proof.  Unlike  other  tents,  it  will 
not  leak  from  touching  on  the  inside.  lie 
guarantee  tins. 

Mosquito  and  bug-proof:  Tentobed  absolutely 
dues  away  with  mosquitoes  and  insect  pests. 
Openings  at  both  ends  provided  with  bobinet 
flaps  to  ventilate  but  exclude  Ini^s.  Lap  at- 
tached to  tent  all  'round  at  bed  height,  lies 
under  blankets  and  excludes  insects,  snakes,  etc. 

TENTOBED  Comes  in  Three  Styles 

Style  "A" — 4  ft.  R  in.  wide  x  C  ft.  4  in.  long 
— ample  room  for  three  people:  complete  outfit 
rolls  into  package  4  ft.  6  in.  long  by  7  in.  in 
diameter.      Price,  $40.00. 

Style  "B" — is  48  in.  wide.  ^  n  ft.  4  in.  long 
— extra   large   bed   for   two  adults;    weight,    40 

pounds.     Complete  outfit   rolls  into  package  4  ft.   long  x  7  in.  in  diameter.     Price,  $35.00. 

Style  "C" — is  42  in.  wide  x  6  ft.    4  in.  long — suitable   for    2    medium-size   people:    weight    37    pounds.      Price, 

$30.00. 

Dust-  and  rain-proof  cover  included  with  each  outfit   at    above  prices. 

Extra  tarpaulin,  made  of  same  material  as  tents,  which   acts  as  fly  over  all — furnished  for  $15  extra  with  jointed 

pole.      For  larger  parties,  this  combination   is   two  tentobeds  with  tarpaulin. 

Our  Guarantee:  Set  Tentobed  up  on  sleeping  porch  or  lawn.  Test  it  out.  Sleep  in  it.  Turn 
the  ho.se  on  it  to  test  waterproof  qualities.  Then  if  you  are  not  honestly  satisfied,  notify  us  and 
every   cent  of  your  money   will  be  cheerfully   refunded.     Could  anything  be   fairer   than   that? 

Send  today  check  or  money  order  and  Tentobed  will  be  shipped  to  you  same  day 

For  further  information  and  beautifully  illustrated  literature,  write  today  to 

TENTOBED  COMPANY,  Dept.  20,  218  So.  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


DREER'S 

Mid-Summer  Catalogue 

offers  the  best  varieties  and  gives  directions  for  planting  in  order 
to  raise  a  full  crop  of  Strawberries  next  year;  also  offers  Celery 
and  Cabbage  Plants,  Seasonable  Vegetable,  Flower,  and  Farm  Seeds 
for  summer  sowing,  Potted  Plants  of  Roses,  Hardy  Perennials  and 
Shrubbery  which  may  safely  be  set  out  during  the  Summer;  also 
a  select  list  of  seasonable  Decorative  Plants. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  and  kindly  mention   this  publication 

HENRY   A.   DREER 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


DO  away  with  all  the 
tr 


L/  troubles,  worries  and 

expenses  that  go  hand  in 

hand  with  building.    Buy 

a  Hodgson  Portable  House. 

Whetheryou  wanttoerect 

a  cottage,  garage,   play 

house,   poultry   house  or 

what-not,  you'll  find  "just 

the  thing"  pictured  in  the 

Hodgson   catalog.    These 

3  houses  are  shipped  to  you 

gsj  in  painted  sections,  well 

finished  and  all  ready  to 

bolt  together.  You  can  put 

E.F.  HODGSON  CO..  Room  230.  116  Washington  St..  Boston.  Mass.    up   any    Hodgson    house 

6  East  39th  St..  New  York  City  EluS?"  *  ''"* 

HODGSON  Portable  HOUSES 


The  volume  commends  itself  to  a  fre- 
quent reader  of  printed  plays  for  one  rare 
virtue,  if  for  no  other.  These  are  absolutely 
free  from  the  ponderous  mass  of  descrip- 
tions, suggestions,  interpretations  and 
stage  directions  which  encumber  the  text 
of  so  many  modern  dramas.  Neither  char- 
acters nor  settings  are  described  at  all,  and 
no  directions  are  given.  One  is  not  even 
told  the  heroine's  age.  The  play  simply 
begins,  and  with  consummate  skill  the  per- 
sons are  allowed  to  differentiate  themselves 
and  develop  their  situations  by  their 
speeches  alone. 

Benavente  is  a  prolific  writer,  and  most 
of  his  plays  have  been  successfully  per- 
formed in  Spain.  On  the  surface,  his  man- 
ner has  a  wide  variety.  His  plays  range 
from  social  comedy  to  melodrama,  from 
Madrid  society  to  peasant  life.  But  this 
variety  is  more  apparent  than  real.  His 
peasants  are  not  real  peasants,  but  mem- 
bers of  le  grand  monde  masquerading  in 
poor  clothes.  The  roughnesses  and  brutali- 
ties of  life  are  as  foreign  to  his  genius  as 
are  the  great  emotions.  Manuel  Bueno,  in 
his  Teatro  Espanol  Contemporaneo,  sums 
up  Benavente's  work  in  an  epigram  :  "He 
writes  witty  and  amusing  comments  on 
the  margin  of  life." 

Plays,  by  Jacinto  Benavente,  tr.  by  John 
Garrett  Underhill.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.50. 

What  Is  Art? 

JE.  SPINGARN,  in  his  Creative  Criti- 
•  cism,  Essays  on  the  Unity  of  Genius- 
and  Taste,  makes  such  thoughtful,  original 
and  penetrating  argument  against  judicial 
and  historical  modes  of  criticism  and  for  a 
freer,  impressionistic  sort  of  criticism  that 
recognizes  practically  no  standard  of  art  but 
that  each  true  manifestation  of  art  creates 
its  own  individual  standard  for  itself,  that 
it  would  take  at  least  several  thousand 
words  to  talk  with  him  about  it  adequately. 
He  is  not  altogether  logical,  he  is  perhaps 
too  clever,  too  little  a  critic  of  verse  (tho 
a  poet,  a  creator,  himself)  yet  we  cannot 
readily  deny  that  he  is  likely  enough  "on 
the  right  track." 

Creative  Criticism,  Essays  on  the  Unity  of 
Genius  and  Taste,  by  J.  E.  Spingarn.  Henrj 
Holt   &    Co.    $1.20. 

As  a  Yankee  Saw  It 

ARTHUR  GUY  EMPEY,  a  former  Ser- 
geant-Major of  United  States  Cavalry, 
has  written  one  of  the  very  best  soldier 
books  of  the  war  in  Orer  the  Top.  Private 
Empey,  as  he  became  in  the  British  service, 
simply  had  to  go  after  the  sinking  of  the 
"Lusitania,"  and  he  just  as  simply  packed, 
up  and  went.  On  arriving  in  London  it  was 
not  difficult  for  him  to  find  a  recruiting 
station,  and.  tho  refused  at  the  first  place 
because,  in  spite  of  his  denial,  he  was  held 
to  be  a  neutral,  a  sympathetic  British  ser- 
geant helped  him  over  that  difficulty  at  the 
second. 

Being  detailed  to  recruiting  duty,  he 
humorously  relates  his  efforts  in  trying 
to  round  up  British  slackers.  After  reach- 
ing a  training  camp  he  enumerates  with 
frank  bewilderment  the  equipment  a  Brit- 
ish soldier  is  regulated  to  carry.  Because  it 
is  thereafter  made  abundantly  clear  that 
Private  Empey  is  a  good  soldier  in  all 
which  the  term  implies,  no  reproach  is  at- 
tached to  the  confession  that  he  felt  an 
uneasy  feeling  in  his  stomach  when  he 
first  heard  the  boom  of  the  great  guns.  His 
tales  of  the  detail  to  night  patrol  in  No 
Man's  Land,  and  the  adventure  to  capture 
a  couple  of  German  prisoners  previous  to 
the  great  Somme  push,  are  real  war  drama, 
an  altogether  performance  with  no  star 
parts   bo   far   as   Private   Empey   and   bis 
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•comrades  were  concerned.  If  his  chapter  on 
'The  Firing  Squad  is  one  likely  to  be  read 
seriously  by  every  soldier,  there  is  plenty 
of  soldier  fun  running  thru  most  of  the 
others.  His  character  drawing  of  his  com- 
manding officer,  "Old  Pepper,"  is  of  the 
richest  vintage  of  that  kind  of  work.  There 
is  only  one  place  where  we  venture  to  take 
issue  with  the  author.  In  recounting  the 
death  of  one  of  his  mates,  he  states  that 
he,  "like  a  great  big  boob,  cried  like  a 
baby."  Such  tender  sympathy  for  a  com- 
rade rings  true  to  the  very  heart  of  a  good 
soldier. 

His  words  to  the  boy  who  may 
have  to  go  where  he  "did  his  bit,"  may  also 
l)e  taken  by  fearful  relatives.  To  him  is 
granted  "nerve  for  the  hardships,  the  in- 
terest of  the  work  grips  him  ;  he  finds  re- 
lief in  the  fun  and  comradeship  of  the 
-trenches,  and  wins  that  best  sort  of  hap- 
piness that  comes  with  duty  done."  A  Dic- 
tionary of  Tommy's  Slang  completes  this 
most  excellent  narrative. 

Over  the   Top,  by   Arthur   Guy   Empey.   G.    P. 
Putnam's    Sons.    $1.50. 

The  Dark  Continent 

HERBERT  ADAMS  GIBBONS,  whose 
former  book,  "The  New  Map  of 
Europe."  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  popular 
studies  of  the  background  of  the  war,  has 
since  written  a 'survey  of  recent  European 
imperialism  in  The  New  Map  of  Africa. 
The  book,  in  spite  of  a  few  minor  errors 
and  inconsistencies,  is  no  mere  piece  of  war 
time  journalism.  The  author  has  done  a 
considerable  amount  of  research,  which  is 
none  the  less  evident  for  the  fact  that  he 
did  not  choose  to  besprinkle  his  pages  with 
footnotes,  and  he  has,  thru  travel,  acquired 
a  first  hand  knowledge  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  regions  he  describes.  The  man- 

-  ner  in  which  the  story  is  told  adds  to  the 
value   of  the   book,  the   style  is  vigorous, 

i  animated  and  clear  and  all  the  arguments 
well-put  and  cogent. 

Mr.  Gibbons  has  a  very  attractive  im- 
partiality. Whether  the  reader  agrees  with 
his  conclusions  or  not  he  can  see  that  the 
author  has  no  other  aim  than  to  find  out 
and  convey  the  exact  truth.  For  every 
colonizing  nation  he  can  find  something  to 
say,  except  for  the  Portuguese,  who  have 
done  practically  nothing  but  erect  their  flag 
over  a  large  part  of  Africa  and  permit  for- 
eigners to  do  all  the  real  work  of  develop- 
ment. The  French  have  succeeded  with 
their  Mediterranean  colonies,  but  the  au- 
thor relates  many  cruelties  of  greedy  com- 
mercial companies  in  the  French  Congo 
which  rival  the  better  known  atrocities  of 
the  Belgian  Congo  and  the  German  col- 
onies. Most  readers  will  be  surprized  to 
learn  that  "only  in  Great  Britain,  among 
all  the  European  colonizing  powers,  has 
there  been  manifested  as  much  humani- 
tarianism  and  idealism  as  in  Germany  with 
regard  to  the  establishment  and  mainten- 
ance of  a  just  enlightened  colonial  regime." 
The  author  praises  the  Germans,  French 
and  Belgians  for  their  industry  in  develop- 
ing railroads  and  public  works,  but  he  re- 
gards the  British  as.  on  the  whole,  the  most 
enlightened,  progressive  and  humane  of  the 
colonizers  of  Africa.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  can  hardly  find  words  too  strong  to  de- 
i  ounce  British  selfishness  in  attempting  t<> 
shut  the  Germans  oul  from  all  opportunity 
for  colonization  on  the  ground  that  all  Ger- 
man expansion  was  "intrusion."  lie  hopes 
that  Germany  may  be  permitted  to  retain 
an  African  empire  after  the  war. 
The  general   impression   that  the  reader 

gets  from  the  hook  is  that  colonial  atroci- 
ties are  DOt  a  matter  of  nationality,  that 
all  white  men  in  the  tropics  are  seized  with 
the  temptation   t,>  abuse  the  almost  absolute 


Grille    enclosed    window    radiator    in    residence    of    Arthur    Curtiss 
James,  New  York.      Allen  &  Collens,  Architects. 

Decorative  Metal  Grilles 
For  Radiator  Enclosings 

BENEATH    this  window-seat   is  the 
radiator. 

The  decorative  metal  grille,  designed 
in  harmony  with  the  window,  allows 
the  heat  to  pass  freely. 

Whatever  your  radiators,  or  wher- 
ever located,  we  can  suggest  metal 
grille  enclosings  that  will  rob  them  of 
their  obtrusive  objectionableness. 

Allow  us  to  make  suggestions. 

Send  for  our  Catalog  66-A. 

Tuttle  &  Bailey  Mfg  Co. 

52  Yanderbilt  Avenue 

New  York 


Romeike's  Press  Clippings 

are  used   nowadays   by   every   modern 
up-to-date    business    man ;    they    bring 
you  in  constant  touch  with  all  public 
and  private  wants,  and  supply  you  witli 
news  bearing  upon  any  line  of  busi- 
ness.   We  read  for  our  subscribers  all 
the  important  papers  published  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.    If  you  have 
never  used  press  clippings,  drop  us  a 
postal  and  we  will  show  how  they  can 
be   of   advantage    to   you.     Write   for 
booklet  and  terms. 

ROMEIKE,  INC. 

106-110  Seventh  Ave.,   New  York  City 

— . ._       _ 

MORRIS  NURSERIES 

EVERGREENS 

All  varieties  like  PINES,   SPRUCES 
ARBOR      VTTAES      ami      RETINI- 
SPORAS   can    he   planted   in    August 
am!   early   September.     Our  catalogue 

contains    all     varieties    with     valuable 
directions     ami     informal  ion     and 
mailed    FREE.     Write    for   cat  i 
ami  prices. 

THE    MORRIS    NURSERY   CO. 
Box  802              West  Chester,   Pa. 
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Architects,  Postle   and  Fisher,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Terra  Cotta  TILE  ROOF 

on  this  handsome  residence  of  Ceo.  H.  Rempe  of  Oak  Park.  111.,  is  of 
the  pattern  known  as  the  Imperial  Spanish.  (See  detail  more  clearly 
shown  in  border  of  this  advt.)  The  Tile  Roof  has  not  only  added  to  the 
character  and  beauty  of  the  building,  but  provided  a  shelter  that  is  proof 
against  all  weather  changes  and  absolutely  fire-proof.  Will  require  no  paint, 
stain  or  repairs  to  preserve  its  beauty  and  last  forever — proof  against  time. 

Consult  with  your  architect  regarding  the  matter  and  write  for  our  illustrated 
booklet.  "  The  Roof  Beautiful."  printed  in  colors.  It  contains  views  of  many 
beautiful  homes  with  roofs  of  Terra   Cotta  Tiles,  and  is  sent  free  upon  request. 

LUDOWICI-CELADON   CO.      Manufacturers  of  Terra  Cotta  Roofing  Tiles 


General  Offices:  1106-16  Monroe  Building 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


iShur-onl 

I  EYEGLASSES -SPECTACLES  1 


They  stick  tight 
comfortably,  hold 
the  lenses  in  the  cor- 
rect optical  position  and 
are  the  most  becoming 
because  least  conspicuous. 

SHELLTEX  RIMS  («#.) 

— the  latest  in  Shur-ons.  Stylish  and 
elegant,  made  to  meet  the  mode.  Like 
all  Shur-ons,  quality  guaranteed. 

At  most  high-grade  optometrists,  opticians 
and  oculists,  or  write  us.  Look  for  Ike 
name  Shur-on  or  Shclltex  in  the  bridge, 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 

253  Andrew  Street,    Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Established  1S64 

— "Trade  Mark 


SERVICEABLE  ATTRACTIONS 

Carape<;    with    Pergola    Features,    and    other 
Suitabli     Things    for    beautifying 
Home    Grounds. 

Pergolas 
Carden  Accessories 

— When  wriin?  inclose 
10c  and  ask  lor  catalogue 
•L-30." 


HARTMANN. SANDERS    CO. 

Factory  and  Main  Office.  215S  Elston  Ave.,  Chicago 
New  York  City  Office.  6  East  39th  St. 


Base  andFlooi^ 
one  continuous 
piece 


|  Pul  On  Like  Plaster — Wears  Like  Iron  | 

It  18  a  composition  material,  easily  applied  in  plastio  form  over  old  § 

=     or  new  wood,  iron,  concrete  or  other  solid  foundation — Laid  3-8  to  \-'Z  H 
E     in.  thick — Does  not  crack,  peel  or  come  loose  from  foundation. 

~y.         It  presents  a  Continuous,  fine  grained,  smooth,  Don-elippery  surface,  = 

e    practically  aeeamlesB  tile — No  crack,  crevice  or  joint  fortheaccumu-  §| 
|    latioo  of  grease,  dirt  or  moisture — Is  noiseless  and  does  not  fatigue. 

The  Best  Floor 

|     for  Kitchen,  Pantry,  Rath  Room,  Laundry,  Porch,  Garage,  Restaurant,      I 
=     Theater,  Hotel,  Factory,  Office  BuUdJng,  Railroad  Station,  Hospital —      | 

e§     all  placcB  where  a  beautiful,  substantial  and  foot-easy  floor  is  desired. 

Your  choice  of  Boveral  practical  colors.    Full  information  and  sample     i 

=     1  i; l  i.  on  request. 

IMPERIAL  FLOOR  COMPANY 

|    919  Cutler  Building,  Rochester,  New  York    | 

On   the   market   10  years. 


The  Countryside  Handbooks 


Wc  have  had  many  requests  from  our  readers  for  little 
handbooks  which  would  tell  them  how  to  do  the  common 
things  roundabout  the  countryside  homes.  As  we  could 
find  nothing  which  suited  us,  we  spent  about  six  months 
making  up  a  series  of  our  own.  We  announce  as  ready 
for  delivery  the  following  six  titles: 

1.  MAKINC  A  FLOWER  CARDEN 

2.  MAKINC  A  VECETABLE  CARDEN 

3.  MAKINC  A  BULB  CARDEN 

4.  FICHTINC  CARDEN  PESTS 

5.  HOTBEDS  AND  COLDFRAMES 

6.  PLANTINC  THE  HOME  CROUNDS 

Price  25cents  each,  postpaid  to  any  address 
$1.25  for  entire  set 

THE  INDEPENDENT   CORPORATION 

119  WEST  FORTIETH  STREET  NEW  YORK 


power  over  life  and  death  which  lies  in 
their  hands.  Only  men  of  high  personal 
character  can  in  these  circumstances  con- 
tinue to  bear  in  mind  the  welfare  of  the 
weaker  subject  races,  and  Mr.  Gibbons 
ascribes  the  enlightenment  of  British  rule 
to  the  fact  that  the  class  of  men  chosen 
for  administrative  posts  is  unusually  good. 
But  he  does  not  draw  the  conclusion  of 
some  anti-imperialists  that  the  African  na- 
tives should  be  left  to  themselves,  because. 
in  his  opinion,  not  even  the  semi-civilized 
Mohammedan  peoples  of  northern  Africa 
have  as  yet  developed  that  firm  basis  of 
moral  character  on  which  alone  self-gov- 
ernment can  be  erected. 

The   New    Map    of   Africa,   by   Herbert   Adams 
Gibbons.    The    Century    Company.    $2. 

Newcomers 

GRACE  ABBOTT,  long  resident  of  Hull 
House,  is  an  authority  on  her  topic,  The 
J  mm  if/ rant  and  the  Community.  Hers  is 
;in  excellent  antidote  to  any  vanity  we  may 
have  as  to  our  generosity  to  newcomers. 
Not  that  much  is  not  being  done,  for  the 
immigrant,  but  what  is  being  done  is  main- 
ly to  combat  conditions  that  should  never 
and  need  never  have  existed.  These  condi- 
tions, their  causes  and  their  results  and 
the  way  to  cure  them  are  stated  without 
attempt  at  embellishment  and  without  emo- 
tionalism. 

One  cannot  read  the  chapters  on  the 
Journey  of  the  Immigrant,  the  Immigrant 
Girl,  the  First  Job,  the  Immigrant  in  Poli- 
tics and  of  the  exploitation  that  meets  the 
stranger  still  at  every  turn  without  hot 
indignation  and  shame.  That  a  great  part 
of  this  exploitation  is  due  to  the  mercenary 
among  the  immigrants  themselves  but 
makes  our  fault  one  of  indifference  and 
inattention,  only  a  degree  away  from  the 
exploitation  itself.  A  salutary  reading  les- 
son this  for  every  American  not  acquainted 
by  personal  work,  with  the  menace  in  the 
immigrant  population,  with  its  struggles, 
its  sufferings  and  its  ignorance. 

The  Immigrant  and  the  Community,  by  Grace 
Abbott.  The  Century  Company.  $1.50. 

World  State  or  Master  State 

SIR  CHARLES  WALDSTBIN'S  Aria- 
todemovracy,  altho  it  undertakes  a 
general  survey  of  all  social  and  po- 
litical problems  of  the  day,  is  prin- 
cipally a  plea  for  internationalism 
against  a  narrow  or  chauvinistic  patriot- 
ism. Of  course,  since  the  book  was  written 
in  wartime,  Germany  is  selected  as  the 
chief  example  of  overweening  national  con- 
ceit, but  the  author's  discussion  of  Ger- 
man imperialism  is  discriminating.  He 
points '  out,  for  example,  that  Nietzsche, 
who  is  SO  often  bracketed  with  Treitschke 
as  the  inventor  of  Pan-Germanism,  had  a 
profound  contempt  for  that  historian. 
"There  is,"  Nietzsche  said,  "history  written 
with  an  eye  to  the  court,  and  Herr  von 
Treitschke  is  not  ashamed  of  himself.'' 

Nothing  could  be  sounder  or  saner  than 
the  author's  exposition  of  the  baseless  folly 
of  racial  pride  and  national  prejudice.  Not 
everyone,  however,  will  assent  to  all  his 
suggestions  for  international  union.  In- 
stead of  ii  league  of  nations  he  proposes  a 
world  court  supported  by  a  purely  inter- 
national tinny  and  navy.  He  suggests  that 
this  court  be  located  on  some  island  in  the 
Atlantic  and  that  Latin  be  made  the  lan- 
guage  of  international  intercourse.  In 
dealing  with  other  problems  than  interna- 
tional federation  the  author  is  less  specific. 
Altho  he  proclaims  the  motto  "Liberty,  fra- 
ternity and  inequality"  and  calls  his  social 
philosophy  "Aristodemocracy,"  he  appears 
to  concede  most  of  the  political  demands  of 
complete    democracy     .and    even     favors    a 
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great  degree  of  socialistic  legislation  limit- 
ing the  power  of  wealth  and  giving  eco- 
nomic security  to  the  poor.  The  "inequality" 
of  which  he  speaks  seems  to  be  nothing  but 
the  realization  of  each  person's  individual- 
ity in  a  free  environment. 

Aristodemocracy,    by    Sir    Charles    Waldstein. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.   $3.50. 

Chautauqua  Readings 

IN  the  Chautaqua  Home  Reading  Series 
are  recently  issued  four  very  worthwhile 
volumes.  The  interesting  lectures  on  Char- 
acters end  Events  of  Roman  History,  de- 
livered in  this  country  some  years  ago  by 
Guglielmo  Ferrero,  and  Life  in  Ancient 
Athens,  the  vivacious  yet  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  other  days  and  other  ways,  by  Prof. 
T.  G.  Tucker,  are  the  historical  books.  How 
to  Live,  by  Irving  Fisher  and  E.  L.  Fisk,  is 
an  excellent,  clear,  simple  exposition  of  the 
theory  and  the  rules  of  personal  hygiene. 
Laura  Spencer  Porter  introduces  the  read- 
er to  Seven  of  the  Greatest  Books  in  the 
World.  Her  essays  give  clear,  readable  de- 
scriptions of  plots,  characters,  underlying 
motives,  historical  and  social  settings,  and 
of  the  personality  of  the  authors.  Her 
chosen  seven  are  the  "Odyssey."  the  "Divine 
Comedy."  "Faust,"  the  "Arabian  Nights," 
"Don  Quixote,"  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress" 
and  the  "Book  of  Job." 

Vaughn  MacCaughey  has  prepared  a  lit- 
tle book  whose  very  existence  points  to  the 
unique  position  of  Chautauqua  in  Ameri- 
can life.  It  is  a  hand  book  telling  the  visi- 
tor what  stars  and  what  mushrooms  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  region  ;  what  trees  and 
flowers  grow  round-about,  and  what  geo* 
logic  dramas  the  rocks  set  forth  to  the 
knowing  eye. 

Characters  and  Events  of  Roman  History,  by 
Gugliemo  Ferrero.  Life  in  Ancient  Athens, 
by  T.  G.  Tucker.  How  to  Live,  by  I.  Fidher 
and  E.  L.  Fisk.  The  Greatest  Books  in  the 
World,  by  L.  S.  Porter.  Chautauqua  Press, 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y.  $1  each.  The  Natural  His- 
tori)  of  Chautauqua,  by  Vaughn  MacCaughey. 
B.   W.   Huebsch.   $1. 

History  Down  to  Date 

England  in  the  Mediterranean,  1603- 
1113,  continues  Professor  Corbett's  studies 
of  English  naval  power,  and  in  this  par- 
ticular volume  deals  with  the  influence  on 
the  future  empire  of  the  control  of  the 
straits.  A  scholarly  work  written  in  easy 
attractive  style.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
2  vols..  $5.) 

Scotland,  by  R.  L.  Mackie,  is  a  history 
of  588  closely  printed  pages,  excellently 
illustrated.  The  aim  is  a  short,  well  propor- 
tioned account  meting  equal  justice  to 
Highlander  and  Lowjander,  Catholic  and 
Reformer.  Jacobite  and  Hanoverian.  Queen 
Mar  J  and  John  Knox.  Here  also  the  read- 
er will  find  chapters  dealing  with  social 
and  economic  conditions  in  the  various 
Btages  of  Scotland's  history.  (F.  A.  Stokes 
Company,  $3.) 

The  record  of  1*110  in  the  United  States 
is  tlic  seventh  of  that  most  useful  com- 
pilation. The  American  Yearbook.  This 
has  a  full  alphabetical  index,  but  the  in- 
formation is  arranged  in  chapters,  each 
topic  dealt  with  by  a  specialist  and  cover- 
ing the  year's  developments  in  almost  all 
public  activities.  The  chapters  on  our  in- 
ternational relations  and  on  foreign  affairs 
recount  the  rear's  events  in  the  Great  War. 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $3.) 

Cbalfant  Robinson  has  translated  and 
adapted  Boudois  and  Dufayard's  Continen- 
tal Europe,  1270-1598  for  American  use. 
Nearly  half  of  the  hook  is  devoted  to  the 

history  of  France.  The  rest  is  given  mainly 
to  chapters  dealing  with  the  political  and 

social  development  of  the  German  Empire, 
Of  Italy.  Spain,  the  northern  countries  and 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  Other  chapters  deal 
with  the  history  of  the  church,  of  the  great 
inventions  and  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth 
•nd  sixteenth  centuries  and  with  the  social 
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The  old  way  has  been  by 
hand -weeding  —  paying  ex- 
cessive labor  costs  several 
times  during  the  year. 

But,  today,  owners  of  es- 
tates and  homes,  as  well  as 
leading  railroads,  municipali- 
ties, country  clubs,  parks,  and 
cemeteries,  maintain  beautiful 
weed-free  paths,  gutters, 
drives,  roads,  tennis  courts, 
and  rights  of  way  by  the  use 
of  Atlas  Weed- Killer. 


One  gallon  of  Atlas  clears 
600  square  feet  for  the  entire 
season.  Apply  in  ordinary 
sprinkling  can,  diluted  with 
20  parts  water.  Weeds  die 
a  few  days  after  first  applica- 
tion—  then  no  more  trouble 
for  the  entire  year.  (Com- 
pare with  costly  hand-weed- 
ing which  must  be  done  over 
and  over  again.) 


[TL45  W££D-KILL£R 


Grass  and  Weed-Killing'  Chemical 


For  killing  weeds  in  lawns  use  LAWN  SILICATE 
Write  for  particulars 


Sample  offer: 

We  will  furnish  you  a  trial 
2-qt.  can  of  Atlas  Weed- 
Killer  on  receipt  of  $1  and 
this  coupon,  prepaid,  if 
you  mention  your  dealer's 
name. 


Chipman  Chemical  Engineering  Co. 
95  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
Enclosed  is  $1  for  a  2  quart  trial  can  of 
Atlas  Weed-Killer. 

Name 

Address     

Dealer CS  8 


"Beginner's." 


Now  is  the  time  to  replenish  your 
Sketching  Outfit. 

Easels,  Camp  Stools,  Umbrellas. 
Canvas,  Academy  Boards,  Colors, 
Brushes,  etc. 

The   Beginner's   Box,  as  illustrated, 
Si. 75.      Full    line   of   boxes   of   Oil, 
Water    Color    and    China    Painting, 
Pastel  ami  Crayon  Drawing. 
Catalogue  sent  on   request 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.L  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

101    Fulton   Street,    New  York 
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KELSEy 
HEALTH 
HEAT, 


AFTER  25  years  of  making  and  selling  boiler  heats;  furnace 
l  heats;  and  the  Kelsey  Health  Heat;  we  are  convinced 
that  for  real  heating  economy  and  all  around  satisfaction,  there  is 
no  heat  like  the  Kelsey  Health  Heat. 

Because  the  Kelsey  heats  with  freshly  heated  fresh  air,  auto- 
matically mixed  with  jutt  the  right  healthful  amount  of  moisture, 
you  don't  feel  its  heat  when  you  come  into  a  room,  but  you  do 
feel  its-  comfort. 

No  heat  gives  as  much  heat  from  as  little  coal.    We  can  prove  it. 

Send  for  Booklet. 


NEW  YORK 
103-C  Park  Ave. 

DETROIT 

Space  95-C 

Builders  Exchange 


The.  T^elslv 

I  WARM  AIR   GENERATOR  1 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  235  James  St. 


CHICAGO 
217-C  West  Lake  St. 

BOSTON 
405-C  P.  O.  Sq.  Bldg. 


.yOTIfr 


Insures  greatest  resistance  to  rust  and  corrosion,  and 
%%j_fuAj     gives  positive  protection  from  fire  and  weather. 


Specially  adapted  for  roofing  and  siding  factories, 
<SM  I  shops,  farm  buildings,  warehouses,  garages,  etc. 


I 


PIITsVuREH  ■■. 

HWMoW 


Insist  upon  having  Corrugated  and 
Formed  Roofing  and  Siding  Products 
made  from  A  pollo-Ke  ystone  Cop- 
per Steel  Galvanized  Sheets — high- 
est quality  and  best  known  galvan- 
ized sheets  manufactured.  Actual 
time  and  service  tests  have  proved 
the  superior  durabilityof  thecopper 
6teel  alloy.     Look  for  the  Keystone 


We  also  manufacture  Sheet  and  Tin 
Mill  Products  of  every  description, 
including  Keystone  Copper  Steel 
Black  and  Galvanized  Sheets,  Roof- 
ing Tin  Plates,  etc.  This  material 
gives  unequaled  service  for  Tanks, 
Flumes,  Culverts,  Roofing,  Spout- 
ing, Cornices,  and  all  forms  of  ex- 
posed sheet  metal  work.  Sold  by 
leading  sheet  metal  merchants. 


added  below  regular  brand 

Send  for  booklets  "Better  Buildings"  and  "Cot>t>ei — Its  Effect  upon  Steel  for  Roofing  Tin": 
valuable  to  every  builder,  contractor  and  owner  of  roofs. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Garage 
Hardware 

Do  you  "lake  a  chance"  that 
the  wind  will  not  blow  the 
door  crashing  against  your  car 
when  it  enters  or  leaves  the 
garage?      If  so,  don't. 

Get  Stanley  Garage  Door 
Holder  No.  1 774  which  locks 
the  door  open  I 

Send  for  free  Catalog  "O" 
describing  Stanley  Garage 
Hardware. 

The  Stanley  Works 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 
New  York  Chicago 


PEONIES 


Fifteen  fine  named  Peonies  for 
$2.50,  or  25  for  $5.00,  all  different 
and  truly  labeled,  a  chance  to  obtain 
a  fine  collection  at  half  price,  com- 
prising such  varieties  as  Festiva 
Maxima,  Delachei,  Achillea,  Lady  L. 
Bramwcll,  Couronne  d'Or,  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  and  various  other  fine  sorts. 
With  any  order  of  above  for  $5.00  I 
will  include  one  plant  of  Baroness 
Schroeder,  free.  T  have  the  largest 
stock  in  America  of  Lady  Alexandra 
Duff  (absolutely  true)  and  many  other 
fine  varieties.     Send  for  catalogue. 


W.  L.  GUMM 


Peony  Specialist 


and  industrial  development  of  Europe  pre- 
liminary  and  incident  to  the  Renaissance. 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  $2.) 

The  American  Historical  Association  is 
making  accessible  invaluable  contemporary 
accounts  of  the  discovery  and  settlement 
of  America.  Early  'Narratives  of  the  North- 
west gives  the  journal  of  Father  Allouez. 
the  voyage  of  Marquette  and  Joliet,  Tonti's 
story  of  La  Salle,  and  several  more.  A  most 
interesting  collection.  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  $3.) 

Constantia  Maxwell  in  A  Short  History 
of  Ireland  has  presented  us  with  a  brief 
account  of  the  struggle  between  the  Celtic 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  races,  between  the 
Protestant  and  the  Catholic  Churches,  in 
Ireland  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  book  is  a  convenient,  not  very 
sympathetic,  introductory  manual,  supple- 
mented by  four  pages  of  bibliography. 
(F.  A.  Stokes  Company,  80  cents.) 

The  Indian  Mutiny  is  one  of  the  world's 
great  dramas  of  which  the  last  word  has 
not  yet  been  written.  The  Story  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  by  Henry  Gilbert,  however, 
fails  in  the  broad,  impartial  view  of  cause 
and  effect.  For  example,  his  slight 
treatment  of  the  much  debated,  heroic  fig- 
ure of  the  famous  rebel.  Rani,  or  Queen 
of  Jhansi,  falls  far  below  the  estimate  of 
her  in  Kaye  and  Malleson's  still  standard 
work.   (T.  Y.  Crowell  Company,  $1.50.) 


New  Novels 


Remington 


Indi 


Mary  Roberts  Rinehart's  Bab  is  a  frothy 
and  amusing  story  about  the  pranks  of  a 
sub-debutante,  her  flirtations,  and  the 
scrapes  into  which  she  gets  herself.  A 
sweet  meringue!  (G.  H.  Doran  Company, 
$1.40.) 

Gertrude  Mathews,  author  of  Treasure. 
most  whimsical  of  travel  books,  has  caught 
a  peculiar  personality  and  transferred  to 
paper  his  imaginings,  while  on  a  surveying 
trip  thru  Dutch  Guiana.  The  life  of  the 
"Bush"  is  well  portrayed  by  a  nature  lover 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  a  somewhat  unique 
coinage  of  words  mars  the  style.  (Henrv 
Holt  &  Co.,  $2.) 

Jerry  of  the  Islands,  by  Jack  London,  is 
a  story  of  the  gruesome  adventures  of  an 
Irish  terrier  living  in  the  Solomon  Islands, 
where  the  aborigines  still  hunt  and  devour 
the  "long  pig"  without  compunction  and 
with  decided  relish.  Mr.  London  gives  pro- 
fuse and  minute  information  as  to  the 
culinary  methods  of  cannibals.  (The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  $1.50.) 

Very  simple  but  withal  lifelike  and  whol- 
ly pleasant  sketches  are  those  in  which 
Edgar  Dewitt  Jones  tells  the  story  of  one 
generation  in  the  country  church  of  Fair 
Hope.  Some  fine  old  characters  are  drawn 
such  as  Jacob  Boardman,  the  Modern 
Enoch,  and  some  quaint  customs  and  inci- 
dents are  recorded.  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, $1.25.) 

One  of  the  pleasant  novels  of  the  year 
is  Slippy  MacOee,  by  Marie  Conway  Oem- 
ler.  Slippy's  other  name  is  prettier,  the 
Butterfly  Man.  Set  in  an  old  Southern 
community,  flavored  a  bit  with  old  South- 
ern romance  and  chivalry,  this  is  in  fact 
a  wholly  modern  tale,  of  a  master  criminal, 
a  priest  and  a  town  boss.  (The  Centurv 
Company,  $1.35.) 

Reading  Louishury  Square,  by  Robert 
Cutler,  is  somewhat  like  spending  an  after- 
noon with  polished  mahogany.  It  is  a  story 
of  a  charming  girl  who  belonged  to  the 
best  Boston  society  and  whose  New  Eng- 
land ideals  and  finished  culture  made  it 
difficult  for  her  to  choose  between  two 
lovers.  It  is  a  well  written  story,  but  parts 
of  it,  perhaps  because  of  the  kind  of  life 
and  characters  portrayed,  seem  a  bit  stiff 
and  wooden.  (The  Macmillan  Company, 
$1.50.) 

Nalbro  Bartley  has  written  in  Paradise 
Auction  a  fine,  wholesome  story  of  Ameri- 
can life,  of  a  group  of  young  men  and 
women  whose  lives  are  happily  influenced 
by  a  great-hearted  and  wise  mother-woman 
whom  they  all  rail  "Darly."  It  succeeds  in 
being  thoughtful  without  dragging  and  the 
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author  has  a  very  unusual  knowledge  of 
the  things  that  happen  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  women.  (Small,  Maynard  &  Co., 
Boston,  $1.50.) 

Charles  B.  Hudson's  story,  The  Royal 
Outlaw,  is  an  imaginatively  written  and 
mildly  interesting  narrative  of  the  adven- 
tures of  David  of  Israel  in  the  period  be- 
fore the  death  of  King  Saul  gave  him  the 
crown.  The  love  story  of  Athomar,  David's 
armor-bearer,  adds  romance.  (E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  $1.50.) 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton's  new  novel, 
The  Preacher  of  Cedar  Mountain,  is  a 
thoroly  conventional  account  of  the  mak- 
ing of  a  fine  preacher  and  of  his  contacts 
with  horses  and  men  and  women.  Mr. 
Seton  writes  better  about  animals  than 
about  people  but  no  doubt  those  who  like 
his  work  will  like  his  book.  (Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  $1.35.) 

Lured  on  by  a  plausible  real  estate  agent, 
Laurie,  the  heroine  of  McAllister's  Grove, 
by  Marion  Hill,  invests  her  savings  in  an 
orange  grove  which  she  has  never  seen.  The 
grove  proves  to  be  less  valuable  and  charm- 
ing in  reality  than  it  was  in  anticipation, 
but  all  the  men  like  Laurie  and  a  young 
English  neighbor  extricates  her  from  her 
difficulties.    (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.40.) 

John  Masefield's  Lost  Endeavour  as  a 
swashbuckling  yarn  is  too  poetic,  too  liter- 
ary, for  adolescents,  and  too  lacking  in  all 
consideration  that  such  a  fact  as  woman's 
existence  might  sometime  conceivably  enter 
into  even  the  minds  of  pirates,  for  adults. 
Also,  its  Indians  are  too  grotesque  and  its 
plot  too  plotless.  But  certain  remarkable 
bits  of  characterization  and  certain  flashes 
of  pure  poetry  make  it  all  as  surely  Mase- 
field  as  any  page  of  Kipling  is  surely  Kip- 
ling, London,  London,  or  Meredith,  Mere- 
dith. (The  Macmillan  Company,  $1.50.) 

Of  Many  Minds 

Colored  plates  and  many  photographs  add 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  pleasantly  chat- 
ty and  at  times  quaintly  imaginative  papers 
on  the  Human  Side  of  Trees,  by  Royal 
Dixon  and  F.  E.  Fitch.  (F.  A.  Stokes 
Company,  $1.60.) 

The  third  edition  of  G.  L.  Johnson's 
Photography  in  Colours  has  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  simple  Radex  process,  of  Grau- 
mont's  method  of  color  cinematography, 
and  of  Carrara's  reproduction  of  auto- 
chromes.    (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  $2.) 

Talbot  Faulkner  Hamlin,  in  The  Enjoy- 
ment of  Architecture,  explains  technically 
why  we  like  certain  forms,  the  fundamental 
rules  of  construction  and  ornament  such  as 
balance  and  rhythm,  that  make  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  slanted  roof,  the  arch,  the 
pediment,  etc.  (Duffield  &  Co.,  $2.) 

Five  Plays,  by  George  Fitzmaurice.  pub- 
lished here  for  the  first  time,  introduce  a 
new  Irish  folk-dramatist.  Lacking  the 
poetry  and  the  hauntingly  beautiful  Celtic 
mysticism  of  Synge's  or  Lady  Gregory's 
plays,  they  nevertheless  present  the  humor 
and  pathos  of  Irish  peasant  life  with  vigor 
and  a  certain  whimsical  charm.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  $1.25.) 

A  new  issue  of  the  pleasant  "Wayfarer's 
Library  is  a  volume  of  chatty  papers  on 
all  sorts  of  topics.  Alpha  of  the  Plough, 
the  author  of  these  Pebbles  on  the  Shore. 
was  one  of  a  group  of  well  known  writers 
who  under  pen  names  were,  early  in  the 
war,  carrying  on  a  series  of  short  essays  in 
the  columns  of  The  Star.  Tho  from  Eng- 
land in  war  time  these  have  few  hints  of 
war  and  are  written  witli  charm  and  good 
cheer.  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  50  cents.) 

In  Mizzoura,  Oliver  Goldsmith  and  Mrs. 
Leffingn ■(  u's  Boots,  a  melodrama  for  the 
gallery,  what  may  he  called  a  "dusty  his- 
torical comedy,"  ami  a  sporadically  jovial 
"farcical  comedy'*  ;  The  Gamblers  and  The 
Lion  mill  the  House,  two  slightly  "'stagey." 
yd  respectably  wrought,  plays  of  "high 
finance,"  an-  issued  with  copious  typo- 
graphical errors.  The  excuse  for  a  glance 
at  these   is   Hint    the    tyro   "st  age-dramat  ist'' 

ought  to  find  illumination  or  disillusion- 
ment, or  both,  in  Mr.  Thomas'  individual 
prefaces.   (Samuel  French,  50  cents  each.) 


The  new  light  that 
MAZDA  Service 
throws  on  lamp- 
manufacturers' 
problems  is  re- 
flected in  brighter, 
whiter  light  that 
MAZDA  Lamps 
give  in  your  home 


MAZDA  is  the  trademark  of  a  world-wide  service  to 
certain  lamp  manufacturers.  Its  purpose  is  to  collect 
and  select  scientific  and  practical  information  con- 
cerning progress  and  developments  in  the  art  of  incan- 
descent lamp  manufacturing  and  to  distribute  this 
i  nformation  to  the  companies  entitled  to  receive  this 
Service.    MAZDA  Service  is  centered  in  the  Research 


-The  Meaning  of  MAZDA. 


Laboratories  of  the  General  Electric  Company  at 
Schenectady,   New  York. 

The  mark  MAZDA  can  appear  only  oil  lamps  which 
meet  the  standards  of  MAZDA  Service.  It  is  thus 
an  assurance  of  qualitv.  This  trademark  is  the  prop* 
ertyofthe  General  Electric  Company. 


fijfe)  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

MSI 


CHARTERED    1853 

United  States  Trust  Company  ot  IVew  York 

45-47    WALL     STREET 
CAPITAL,  $2,000,000  SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  $14,534,092.74 

THE   COMPANY  ACTS  AS  EXECUTOR,    ADMINISTRATOR.  TRUSTEE,  GUARDIAN.    DEPOS- 
ITARY OF  COURT  MONEYS,  and  in  other  recognized  trust  capacities. 
It  allows  Interest  at  current  rates  on  deposits,   and   holds,  manages  and  invests  money,  securities 
and  other  property,  real  or  personal,  for   individuals,    i  states   and   corporations. 
EDWARD  W.   SHELDON.    President 
WILLIAM  M.    KINGSLEY.   Vice-President  WILFRED    J.    WORCESTER.    Secretary 

WILLIAMSON   PELL,   Assistant  Secretary  CHARLES  A.   EDWARDS,   2d   Assistant   Secretary 

TRUSTEES 

JOHN  A.  STEWART,  Chairman  of  Bo.irJ 

AKTHIK  CUR  riSS  FAMES 
Wli  i.i.vm  M.  KINGS1  i  > 
WILLIAM    SI  1  UAKl    TOD 
OGD1  N  Mil  I  3 
CORNELH  S  N.  BLISS,   IK. 


WM.  ROCKEFELLER 
FRANK  I.YMAN 
JAMES  vl  II  I.MAN 
JOHN  I.  rill 

Lewis  CASS  i.i.dyard 


I.YMAN   I.  '.A'    I' 
PAYN1    WHITNEY 
EDWARD  W.  siiI-.LDON 
CHAUNCEV  KM  P 
GEORGE    L.  RIVES 


HENRY  W.  de  I 

w\i  vin<  i  .  r  . 

CI  I  AS      I  MAN 

WILLIAM     . 
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The     Countryside     Classified    Directory 

A  Ready  Market  Place  for  Country  Property,  Dogs,  Poultry  and  Live 
Stock.  The  Tree  service  or  The  Countryside  Shop  is  at  your  disposal. 
Write  to  the  Manager,  -who  -will  gladly  supply  the  desired  information. 
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No.  O  Poultry  Hi 


Setting  Coops 


Pigeon  House 


HODGSON  PORTABLE  HOUSES 

This  sanitary  poultry  house  is  an  egg  record  breaker  for  12  hens.  The  setting 
coops  keep  the  hens  by  themselves  while  setting.  The  pigeon  house  (with  its 
flight  cage)  is  fitted  complete  for  10  nests.  Hodgson  poultry  and  pet  stock  houses 
are  the  most  scientifically  constructed  on  the  market.  Made  of  painted  sections 
that  can  be  easily  bolted  together  by  anyone.     Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  COMPANY 

Room  341,    116  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
6  East  39th  Street,  New  York  City 


POLICE  DOGS 


PUPPIES  A 
SPECIALTY 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Ask   For   Illustrated   Booklet 


PALISADE  KENNELS,  Box  30,  East  Killingly,  Conn. 


LET  US  SEND  YOU 


Polk  Miller's  Dog  Book— Free 

America's  greatest  authority  on  dogs  and  how  to  treat  them. 
Originator  of  the  world-famous  Sergeant's  Dog  Remedies. 

POLK  MILLER  DRUG  CO.,  Inc.  Dept.  206  Richmond,  Va. 


.•aej-U 


PEKINGESE 


MEN  PUPPY 


Fifty  dogs  and  puppies,  all 
i'jrs :  large  number 
imported.  Many  "sleeve*' 
specimens.  All  Champion 
i  elected  Erom  the 
first  Kennels  of  Eun 
America.  Some  as  lo 
Write    for    descriptions    and 

MRS.  H.  A.BAXTER 
Great  Neck,  L.  I.,    Tel.  418 
or  499  Firth  At* 


"COUNTRY  AND  SUBURBAN  HOUSES" 


A  most  complete  and  hand- 
namely  illustrated  book 
i!  0  .■;  i  i/  ncd    to    solve  yovr 
building  proposition.      9z 
i :  Inches.     3ft  complete  de- 
y.ujuy.  with  188  illustrations- 
Colonial,  Artistic,  Stuc- 
co, Hall  Timber,  and  other 
•>  f    Architecture. 
Practical   Information.    E  e ti- 
trates <<f  OOBt.    Fluor  plans  with 
all  dimensions.  Special  sketches 
Designs  costing  $4,000  to  $25,000.    Price  $1.50  Prepaid. 
W.    W.    DEWSNAP,    Architect,   203   Broadway,   New  York  City 


BUILDING  A  HOME 


means  very  much  more  than  taking  title  to  a 
plot  of  ground,  and  ordering  a  house  of  the 
right  size.  It  means — if  you  are  really  build- 
ing a  home  to  live  in  with  content  and  comfort 
— a  careful  consideration  of  such  matters  as  the  location  of  the  land,  the  proper  spot  for 
the  house,  the  future  development  of  the  grounds,  the  material  the  house  shall  be  built  of, 
the  planning  of  rooms  and  all  conveniences  for  each  floor,  the  proper  scheme  of  decoration, 
the  best  flooring,  the  best  style  of  roof,  the  color  of  trim  and  sash,  how  to  heat  the  house, 
how  much  it  shall  cost,  and  a  hundred  and  one  other  questions,  all  of  them  important  and 
sure  to   come  up   for   decision.      In   the   big 

COUNTRYSIDE  AUTUMN  HOME  BUILDING  NUMBER 

of  The  Independent  to  be  published  September  1,  subjects  of  importance  will  be  treated  in 
articles  of  unusual  interest.  Their  timeliness,  the  authority  with  which  the  writers  speak, 
and  the  very  interesting  illustrations  of  interiors  and  exteriors  combine  to  make  this  number 
notably  valuable. 


G.  D.  TILLEY,  inc. 

Naturalist 

"Everything  in  the 

Bird  Line    from    a 

Canary  to  an  Ostrich" 

Birds  for  the  House  and  Porch 
Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Waterway 
Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and  Aviary 
Birds  for  the  Game  Preserve  and  Park 
Special  Bird  Feeds 

I  urn  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive 
dealer  in  land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  have  on 
hand  the  most  extensive  stock  in  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Inc.,  Naturalist,  Box  S,  Darien,  Conn. 


Who  is  it  has  three  Bets 
of  families  and  is  no  re- 
lation to  a  Mormon — 
why  bluebirds,  wrens 
and  robins  of  course  I 
Rent  them  a  house  or 
Bholter  and  they  will 
guard  your  crops! 

EVANS  BROS. 

230  Main  Street 

Evanston,  111. 

Chickadee      Supply  houses,  shelters, 

and  bird  food  baths   and   food    for  all 

Universal       native      and    migratory 

bOc  per   pkg.  bird*.    SeDcl  (or  folder. 


Wren  House 


America's 

Pioneer 

Dog  Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

AND  HOW  TO  FEED 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by  the  Author 

H.    CLAY   GLOVER  CO..    Inc. 
118  West  31st  Street.  New  York 


Orange  County 

NEW  YORK 

Complete  list  of  personally- 
inspected  farms.  High  state  of 
cultivation.      Moderate  prices. 


Worthington  Whitehouse,  Inc. 

Telephone:  Murray  Hill  1000 

9  East  46th  Street  NEW  YORK 


CHARMING  ESTATE 

15  MILES  OUT 

21  ,acres.  Beautifully  developed  high  rolling 
land.  Orchards,  lawns,  drives,  drainage, 
shrubbery,  like  on  Millionaire  Estate.  A 
perfect  property.  Unusually  attractive 
house;  three  master  rooms  and  two 
servants'  rooms.  Every  modern  improve- 
ment. Large  and  modern  garage  stable, 
barn,  poultry  house;  tenant  house.  Spe- 
cially choice  fruits.  Everytlrng  in  pink 
of  condition.    Sacrificed   at   $14,500.    Photos. 

ALLABOUGH  &  SON 

Woolworth  Building  New  York 
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THE  TEAMWORK  OF 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

IF  a  democracy  depends  upon  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed  then  the  United 
States  at  the  present  moment  is  a  de- 
mocracy plus.  It  is  requiring  of  the  gov- 
erned not  only  consent  but  advice  and 
cooperation.  This  war  is  being  waged  not 
by  politicians  but  by  the  people.  It  is  touch- 
ing every  industry,  every  profession,  every 
walk  of  life  in  the  country  and  from  every 
industry,  profession  and  walk  of  life  the 
Government  has  called  experts  to  help  in 
the  solving  of  its  problems.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  the  nine  subordinate  committees 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  the 
fifty-one  committees,  many  of  them  with 
large  sub-committees,  cooperating  with  the 
Advisory  Commission.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mission does  not  simply  exist,  it  acts.  It 
lias  already  accomplished  definite  results 
and  put  big,  vital  ideas  before  the  public 
mind.  Creation  of  a  great  an-  fleet  has 
been  brought  sharply  to  public  attention. 
The  railroads,  telegraphs  and  telephones 
of  the  nation  have  been  mobilized.  Enor- 
mous savings  in  the  purchase  of  supplies 
have  been  effected.  And  there  is  a  constant- 
ly growing  list  of  other  achievements. 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  con- 
sists, as  every  one  knows,  of  the  Secretaries 
of  War,  the  Navy,  the  Interior.  Agricul- 
ture, Commerce  and  Labor.  The  Advisory 
Commission  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense is  a  body  of  seven  civilians  appointed 
by  the  President.  They  are :  Daniel 
Willard,  chairman,  president  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  transporta- 
tion and  communication  ;  Howard  E.  Coffin, 
vice-president  of  the  Hudson  Motor  Com- 
pany, munitions,  manufacturing,  including 
standardization  and  industrial  relations; 
Julius  Rosenwald.  president  of  Sears,  Roe- 
buck &  Company,  supplies,  including  cloth- 
ing ;  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  financier,  raw 
materials,  minerals  and  metals:  Dr.  Hollis 
Godfrey,  president  of  the  Drexel  Institute, 
engineering  and  education ;  Samuel  Goin- 
pers.  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  labor,  including  conservation  of 
health  and  welfare  of  workers;  Dr.  Frank- 
lin Martin,  secretary  general  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Surgeons,  medicine,  surgery 
and  sanitation. 

WALTER  S.  GIFFORD  is  director  and 
Grosvener  I!.  Clarkson  secretary  of 
both  council  and  commission.  And  these  men 
have  :is  their  assistants  several  hundred  men 
and  women  who  are  leaders  in  their  indus- 
tries and  professions.  Among  them,  for  ex- 
ample, are  twenty-five  railroad  and  steam- 
ship line  presidents,  seventeen  college  presi- 
dents, fifty  or  sixty  presidents  of  selling. 
manufacturing  and  mining  corporations,  and 
countless  vice-presidents,  managers,  direct- 
ors, etc.  From  them  the  Government  is- 
setting  expert,  specialized  advice  of  the 
very  highest  quality  available  and  it  is  get- 
ting it  at  a  ridiculously  small  cost.  In  the 
service  of  the  Council  and  Advisory  Com- 
mittee there  are  less  than  a  hundred  paid 
employees  and  almost  all  of  those  are  clerks 
and  stenographers.  More  than  one  hundred 
men  of  the  most  highly  trained  type  are 
ghing  their  entire  time  to  the  Council  and 
Commission  without  receiving  compensation 
of  any  kind.  Hundreds  of  others  of  the 
same  caliber  are  giving  part  of  their  time 
both  in  Washington  and  thruout  the  coun- 
try, traveling  and  working  at  their  own 
expense. 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  was 
created  by  act  of  Congress  in  August,  1916, 
but  it  was  not  fully  organized  for  business 
until  March   1,   1017.    In    the   five    months 
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Enlarged  View  of  "Buffalo"  Portable  Section 

With  "BUFFALO"  Portable  Poultry 
Runways,  you  can  build  your  poultry 
fence  in  a  few  moments'  time.  One  per- 
son can  erect  it.  No  posts,  hammer,  staples 
or  other  tools  necessary.  Light,  neat 
and  easy  to  handle.  Can  be  moved  to 
other  locations  at  will.  Made  entirely 
from  galvanized  steel  and  wire. 

The  use  of  the  "BUFFALO"  Portable 
Fencing  System  enables  you  to  rotate 
yards  and  change  over  to  new  greens  as 
often  as  desired. 

Made  in  standard  size  sections  as  follows. 

Price  per  section 

7  ft.  long  by  5  ft.  high  .         $3.75 
2  ft.  6  in.  long  by  5  ft.  high  (gate)  1.60 

8  ft.  long  by  2  ft.  high  .  2.00 
6  ft.  long  by  2  ft.  high           .            1.60 

Above  prices  effective  April  1st,   1917,    F.  O 
orders  consisting  of  six  (6)  sections  or  more. 

Above  sizes  can  be  shipped  from  stock  immediately 
(2)  weeks'  time. 

The  "BUFFALO"  Portable  Fencing  System  is  one  of  the  best  articles  on  the 
market  for  young  chicks  or  duckling  runways  and  can  be  used  for  growing  chickens, 
ducks,  geese,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  enclosing  small  vegetable  garden  plots  or  dog 
kennel  purposes. 

Write  us  today,  for  special  booklet  No.  67-B  giving  complete  details  of  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  the  "BUFFALO"  Portable  Fencing  System.  Send  us  a  trial 
order,  enclose  money  order,  check,  New  York  draft  or  currency  by  registered  mail 
and  we  will  send  you  one  of  the  greatest  articles  in  existence 
for  poultry  or  dog  kennel  purposes.  A  trial  order  will  con- 
vince you  of  the  merits  of  this  System. 


View  showing  arrangement  of  "Buffalo" 
Portable  Sections 


B.  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  are  for 
Special  sizes  in  about  two 


yph 
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(Formerly  Scheeler's  Sons) 

Perraco         !  )u;ffa!o9  Now 


For   August    Planting 

Hardy  evergreens   of  all   sizes   in  every  variety.     Ready 
for  immediate  shipment  anywhere 

From  the  largest  nurseries   in    America     over  8oo  acres 
devoted     exclusively     to    ornamentals:       Prices     always 

reasonable. 

AMERICAN    NURSERY    CQ. 

"Successful  for  over  a  century" 

Singer  Building  ...  New  York 
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Are  You  Too 
Far  Away? 

ARE  you  too  far  away  to  make 
as  many  trips  as  you  would  like 
'  to  the  great  stores  where  you 
could  get  ideas  on  house  furnishing 
and  decoration?  The  Countryside 
Shop  is  maintained  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  serving  those  who  want  to 
know  what  is  suitable,  serviceable 
and  satisfactory.  The  free  service 
of  the  shop,  in  connection  with  the 
editorial  and  advertising  pages  of 
The  Countryside  Number  of  The  In- 
dependent, gives  you  an  opportunity 
of  coming  in  close  touch  with  the 
best  offerings  in  New  York. 

If  you  use  The  Countryside  Shop 
you  will  realize  that  this  magazine 
is  more  than  a  well-written  and  well- 
illustrated  monthly  visitor  to  your 
home — you  will  know  that  The  Coun- 
tryside Number  represents  a  service 
that  is  of  real  value — yet  is  free. 
Ask  any  question  you  want  to.  when 
you  need  help  or  information,  of 
The  Countryside  Shop,  and  we  will 
gladly  draw  upon  our  files  of.  in- 
formation, or  when  needed,  upon  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  well- 
known  experts. 

In  addition  to  giving  information, 
we  are  very  glad  to  make  purchases, 
when  this  is  a  convenience  to  you, 
of  any  articles  illustrated  in  our 
pages.  There  is  at  present  no  charge 
for  this  service. 

Questions  dealing  with  every  phase 
of  country  life  come  to  us — questions 
about  poultry,  dogs,  pigeons,  farm 
buildings,  use  of  concrete,  water- 
wheels,  making  of  roads,  planning 
of  grounds,  buying  real  estate,  selling 
houses  and  places,  flower  and  vege- 
table gardens,  sports,  motor  boats, 
automobiles,  various  community  in- 
terests, books  on  special  subjects  and 
a  host  of  other  topics.  Every  letter 
is  considered  carefully  and  is  an- 
swered with  attention  to  the  writer's 
needs. 

Send  for  the  Requisition  Chart 
which  gives  you  a  list  of  topics  you 
are  very  likely  to  be  much  interested 
in.  It  will  help  you  in  many  of  your 
plans.  We  can  show  you  ways  of 
doing  things,  how  and  where  to  buy, 
how  to  use.  how  to  arrange  and 
carry  out.     We  are  at  your  service. 

The 

Countryside 

Shop 

Conducted   by   The   Independent 

119   West   40th    Street 
New  York  City 


which  have  elapsed  since  that  time,  it  has 
accomplished  a  surprizingly  large  number 
of  definite  results  and  has  an  even  greater 
number  of  plans  under  way.  The  Advisory 
Committee  does  not  by  any  means  confine 
itself  to  talking.  It  works  actively  and  con- 
cretely. 

The  first  official  statement  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  Commission  was  issued  on  June 
25.  It  is  agreeable  reading  because  it  is  a 
record  not  merely  of  things  planned.  We 
have  heard  so  much  about  what  is  going  to 
be  done.  Here  are  some  things  which  actual- 
ly have  been  accomplished. 

The  Council  and  Commission  are  fully 
aware  of  the  exceedingly  important  part 
which  aviation  is  playing  and  must  play  in 
this  war.  They  have  created  an  Aircraft 
Production  Board  which  is  setting  out  to 
make  f>500  aeroplanes  and  to  train  6000 
aviators  this  year.  The  board  has  investi- 
gated the  source  of  supply  of  aircraft  of 
all  kinds  and  the  materials  which  go  to 
their  production.  Thru  the  presidents  of 
six  military  engineer  universities,  six 
schools  have  been  started  for  the  pre- 
liminary training  of  aviator  cadets.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  the  sending 
of  professors  to  Toronto  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  this  cadet  instruction  work.  In  co- 
operation with  the  chief  signal  officer  and 
the  Aeronautical  Division,  a  standard  type 
of  aviation  school  buildings  and  equipment 
of  buildings  has  been  developed.  The  board 
has  assisted  the  division  in  investigating 
sites  for  aviation  schools. 

OVER  "J62.000  miles  of  railroads  have 
been  mobilized  for  the  Government's  de- 
fense by  a  special  committee  composed  of  the 
leading  railroad  executives  with  permanent 
headquarters  in  Washington  and  sub-com- 
mittees in  each  department  of  the  country. 
They  have;  among  other  things,  issued  in- 
structions to  the  roads  providing  for  the 
handling  of  fuel,  ore  and  other  Govern- 
mental necessities  in  the  interests  of  national 
efficiency  as  distinguished  from  that  of  in- 
dividual roads.  They  have  perfected,  in  con- 
junction with  officers  of  the  army,  a  com- 
plete scheme  of  cooperation  in  the  move- 
ment of  troops  and  supplies  of  every  de- 
scription. They  have  arranged,  after  many 
conferences,  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Allies  and  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, for  the  expeditious  movement  of 
food  products.  They  settled  the  recently 
threatened  national  railroad  strike.  They 
organized  a  road  commission  to  visit  Rus- 
sia and  recommend  methods  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Siberian  railroads.  They  have 
undertaken  the  enlistment  of  nine  regi- 
ments of  skilled  railway  workers  to  assist 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  railroads  in  France 
and  the  operation  of  the  French  railways 
behind  the  English  lines. 

The  telephone  and  telegraph  companies 
have  been  utilized  in  the  same  way.  The 
long  distance  facilities  out  of  Washington 
have  been  augmented  so  that  prompt  hand- 
ling of  calls  is  assured  even  with  a  large 
increase  in  business  between  army  depart- 
ment headquarters,  mobilization  camps,  etc. 
Special  telephone  and  telegraph  wire  sys- 
tems for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  devised. 

The  committee  on  labor  have  made  it 
their  definite  purpose  to  avoid  the  unfor- 
tunate industrial  experiences  of  England 
during  the  first  months  of  the  war.  In  re- 
sponse to  their  request,  Lloyd  George  has 
sent  over  four  representatives  of  English 
labor  and  welfare  work  and  Canada  has 
also  sent  representatives  to  advise  and  con- 
fer with  them.  The  committee  has  suggested 
that  existing  standards  concerning  such 
matters  as  hours  of  work,  safety  and  sani- 
tation— should    not    lie    changed    until    the 


uestion: 

IfChamberlin  Strip 
was  a  good  invest- 
ment when  fuel  was 
cheap,  how  about 
it  now? 


"The  standard  for  25  years" 


Chamberlin  is  standard  equip- 
ment for  ■windows,  doors,  case- 
ments or  transoms  —  wood  or 
metal — in  new  or  old  buildings. 

Installed  ONLY  by  expert  me- 
chanics from  our  factory  branches  and 
therefore  GUARANTEED  10  YEARS 
— but  will  outlast  the  building.  More 
Chamberlin  in  use  than  all  others 
put  together. 

\A/*>«ff»  f°r   illustrated,    descriptive    boot 
"  *  11C  an{j  j;st  0f  users  jn  y0ur  vicinity. 

Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strip  Co. 

Headquarters:  119  Dinan  Building,  Detroit 


whiting-AdAms 
RUSHES 


ALL  GRADES 


FORTHEGREAT  CARRIERS 
OF  THE  WORLD 

The  requirements  of  Railroads  and 
Steamships  demand  best  quality,  long 
wearing  bristle  brushes. 

Whiting- Adams  Brushes 

have  for  many  years  been  in  use  for  Railroad 
and  Marine  work  by  the  most  exacting  arti- 
sans. Toughest  and  best  quality  bristles  used 
in  them.  Desirable  styles.  Vulcan  Rubber 
Cemented  method  of  holding  bristles  pre- 
vents shedding  or  failure. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature.  Dept.  X 

John  L.  Whiting-J.  J.  Adams  Co. 

BOSTON,  U.S.A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  100  Years 

Whiting-Adams  Brushes  Awarded  Gold  Medal  and 

Official  Blue  Ribbon.    Highest  Award    at 

Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  14*16 


Horslord's1 


You   can   begin 

setting     hardy 

I    jfkl/l  plants    in    August.      The 

\j\F1U  earlier     kinds     will     have 

time     to     get     established 

before  winter.     Don't   put 

off  planting,   but   send    at 

once         for         Horsford's 

Spring       Catalogue      and 

Autumn     Supplement     of 

bulbs     for     fall      setting. 

Many  of  the  wild  flowers 

such     as    Trilliums,     Dogs    Tooth    Violets, 

Lilies    and    other    Violets    may    be    set    in 

September.     Paeonias    in    last   of   August. 

F.  H.  HORSFORD 

CHARLOTTE.  VT. 


Weather 
Plants 


Write  for 
Catalog  L 
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need  for  such  action  has  been  determined 
by  the  committee.  This  suggestion  has  been 
very  generally  accepted  by  both  labor  and 
capital  with  a  decidedly  beneficial  and 
steadying  influence  on  industry. 

The  General  Munitions  Board  has  already 
saved  the  Government  millions  of  dollars 
by  coordinating  departmental  buying.  Be- 
fore the  war  the  War  and  Navy  depart- 
ments frequently  competed  against  each 
ether  in  the  open  market.  Now  there  is  a 
clearing  house  for  orders  that  involve  ma- 
terial in  which  a  national  shortage  exists 
or  is  anticipated.  Where  manufacturing 
facilities  are  insufficient  the  board  directs 
its  efforts  toward  the  development  of  new 
facilities.  The  Council  has  completed  an 
inventory  begun  by  the  Naval  Consulting 
Board,  and  now  has  in  its  files  more  than 
27,000  detailed  reports  from  the  larger 
manufacturing  plants  showing  their  capac- 
ity to  meet  the  military  needs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Committee  on  Supplies  has  also 
saved  the  Government  large  sums  by  ap- 
pointing committees  of  representative  and 
experienced  business  men  thruout  the  coun- 
try to  assist  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment of  the  army  in  the  economical  and 
efficient  purchase  of  supplies. 

The  Committee  on  Raw  Materials  is  an- 
other important  factor  in  Government 
economy.  Having  as  its  members  repre- 
sentatives of  the  leading  metal,  chemical, 
lumber,  etc.,  companies  it  has  been  able  to 
secure  special  rates.  For  example,  it  pro- 
cured 45,000,000  pounds  of  copper  for  the 
uses  of  the  army  and  navy  at  less  than 
one  half  the  current  market  price,  saving 
the  Government  approximately  $10,000,000. 
Similar  reductions  have  been  obtained  in 
supplies  of  steel,  zinc  and  aluminum. 

The  Committee  on  Coal  Production  has 
accomplished  very  definite  results  in  the 
procuring  and  expeditious  shipping  of  coal, 
results  which  have  been  to  the  interest  of 
civilians    as    well    as    of   the    Government. 

WITH  a  view  to  greater  general  efficien- 
cy and  tne  release  of  workers  for  Gov- 
ernment service,  the  Commercial  Economy 
Board  is  investigating  such  men  and  money 
wasting  matters  as  the  delivery  service  of 
retail  stores,  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  of 
returning  goods,  the  practise  among  bakers 
of  taking  back  unsold  bread  from  retailers. 
The  General  Medical  Board  whose  per- 
sonnel includes  the  foremost  physicians  and 
surgeons  in  the  country,  has  made  a  careful 
selection  of  thoroly  qualified  doctors  for  the 
Medical  Officers  Reserve  Corps.  In  con- 
junction with  the  cleans  of  the  various 
medical  schools,  graduating  classes  have 
been  instructed  in  the  special  administra- 
tive details  connected  with  medical  officers 
work,  making  some  .*>r>00  young  medical 
men  of  the  best  type  available  for  the 
army  and  navy.  The  board  has  also  nearly 
coin], lc ted  the  very  necessary  standardiza- 
tion of  surgical  instruments  and  surgical 
and  medical  supplies. 

Large  as  are  the  concrete  results  which 
the  Commission  is  accomplishing  it  is  pro- 
ducing even  more  imposing  effects  in  the 
realm  of  public  opinion.  It  is  putting  ideas 
into  the  public  mind,  valuable  ideas — like 
the  necessity   for  greatly   increased   aircraft 

production— about  the  conduct  of  the  war 
and  of  industry  dining  the  war.  It  is  doing 
revolutionary  things  in  the  way  of  trans- 
portation regulation  and  price  fixing.  It  is 
establishing  in  the  fields  of  business  and 
politics  precedents  which  are  likely  to  Last 
far  beyond  the  duration  of  the  war.  The 
Advisory  Committee  <>f  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  is  an  experiment  in  govern- 
ment by  the  people  on  a  hitherto  untried 
scale. 


The  Touch 
of  the  Artist 
in  the  Fence 
De  Luxe 


In  selecting  a  fence  it  is  important  that  it  harmonize 
with  the  architectural  taste  and  spirit  of  the  home  and 
its  surroundings.     You  secure  both  beauty  and  service  in 
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IRON     FENCE  £l 

'  The  Standard  of  the  World  '  As-/ 


Stewart  Iron  Fence  and  Gates  possess  stately  individuality.  They  add  to  the 
appearance  of  lawns  and  gardens.  A  Stewart  Fence  is  economical.  It  will  endure  for 
many  generations  and  stands  for  permanence  and  security.  Stewart  Fence  and  Lawn 
Furniture  have  won  several   international  prizes   for  their  manifest  superiority. 

Get  our  1917  Fence  Guide  Book — FREE.  This  new  catalog  describes  several  hundred 
Stewart  Iron  Fences  and  Gates — masterpieces  of  the  iron  maker's  art.  We  will  gladly  help 
you  make  suitable  selection  for  residences,  country  estates,  town  houses,  or  public  institutions. 
Stewart's  Book  is  recognized  the  World's  Fence  Encyclopedia.     Send  for  it  today. 


685  Stewart  Block 


THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY,  INC. 


The  World's  Greatest  Iron  Fence  Builders 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


For  Roofs  and  Side  Walls 

To  create  more  charming  effects 
— build  new  or  reshingle 
with 


STAINED  SHINGLES 


4rch.  Chtts,  A,  Piatt,  New 
York  City,  for  Richard  C. 
Plater,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

24-inch  "DIXIE  WHITE" 
"CREO-DIPT"  Stained 
2thi>igles  0)i  sides. 


They  come  bundled 
ready  to  lay. 


17  Grades 

16,  18,  24-inch 

30  Colors 


You  also  save  annoyance,  muss  and 
waste  of  staining  on  the  job.  You  get 
a  protective  covering  on  roofs  and  side 
walls  that  lasts  a  lifetime.  Save  paint- 
ing and  repair  bills.  Only  selected 
cedar  shingles  used.  Preserved  in  creo- 
sote by  our  special  factory  process. 

\\  rite  for  Sample   Colors  on    Wood 
and  Book  of  "CREO-DIPT"  Homes. 

CREO-DIPT  CO.,  Inc. 

1016  Oliver  St.,  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Factory  in  Chicago  for  West 


Organization  for  Efficiency 

Organization  for  Efficiency  consists  in  the  proper  cSoice  of  human  material  and 

working  equipment. 

Edward  Earle  Purinton,   Director  of   The   Independent   Efficiency  Service,  tells 

you  how  to  pick  men. 

The  Plan  and  Purchase  Department   tells   you  what   ec/Jpment  to  install,  where 

to  buy  it  and  how  to  use  it. 

Ask  as  many  questions  as  you  like.     They  will   be   answered  clearly,  concisely, 

promptly  by 

The    Independent    Efficiency    Service 

119  West  Fortieth  Street  New   York 
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HICKS 
BIG  TREES 

Save  Ten  Years 

DOX'T  stop  when  you  have  planted  a 
few  flowers  and  shrubs — complete  the 
job.  riant  Hicks  Big  Trees.  They  give  you 
—  now— coo\  beautiful  shade  that  you  would 
otherwise  have  to  wait  io  years  before  en- 
joying. We  deliver  by  motor  trucks  with- 
in 75  miles  of  New  York  City. 

Don't  sit  indoors  and 
swelter.  Go  out  under 
the  old  shade  tree  and 
enjoy    the    breeze. 

Do  you  wish  a  wall  of 
evergreen  6  feet  to  \2 
feet  high  to  shut  off  the 
noisy  street?  Beautiful,  dense  foliage  both 
summer  and  winter?  Then  send  for  spe- 
cial offer  on  Pines.  Spruce,  Fir  and  Hem- 
lock. August  or  September  is  a  good  time 
to  plant.  We  ship  iooo  miles  and  guarantee 
satisfactory  growth.    Catalog?    Of   course. 

Hardy  Flowers  in  Pot3 
for     Summer     Planting 

HICKS    NURSERIES 

Westbury,  L.  I.      Jg 
Box  K  Phone  68 
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We  Can 

Save 

Your  Trees 


FNON'T  give  up  hope  until 
one    of    our    experts    has 

inspected  them. 
"The  Bartlett  Way"  of  tracing  and  bolting. 
cavity  treating,  etc.,  has  saved  thousands 
that  were  thought  beyond  repair.  Tell  us 
your  tree  troubles  Representatives  every- 
where.      Send  for  "Tree  Talk." 

THE  F.  A.  BARTLETT  COMPANY 


536  Main  Street 


Stamford,  Conn. 
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While  The  Independent  cannot  under- 
take to  print  all  the  interesting  letters 
which  it  lias  recently  received  on  the  race 
question  in  America,  it  is  glad  to  give 
publicity  to  a  statement  from  the  head  of 
the  Tuskegee  Institute,  the  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  Booker  T.  Washington  : 

I  send  you  the  following,  relative  to 
lynchings  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year.  I  find  according  to  the  records  kept 
by  Monroe  N.  Work,  head  of  the  division 
of  records  and  research  of  the  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute, that  in  this  period  there  have  been 
fourteen  lynchings.  This  is  eleven  less  than 
the  number,  twenty-five,  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1016,  and  twenty  less  than  the 
number,  thirty-four,  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1915.  In  ten  instances,  thru  the  bravery 
of  officers  of  the  law  and  by  other  means, 
mobs  were  thwarted  and  lynchings  pre- 
vented. 

Of  those  lynched,  thirteen  were  negroes 
and  one  was  white.  Four  of  those  put  to 
death,  one  white  and  three  negroes,  were 
charged  with  the  crime  of  rape.  One  of 
those  put  to  death  was  a  negro  woman, 
reported  to  have  been  of  unsound  mind, 
who  in  resisting  arrest  wounded  an  officer 
of  the  law. 

I  gather  from  reading  negro  newspapers 
and  from  other  sources,  that  in  spite  of 
the  notable  decrease  in  the  number  of  vic- 
tims of  mob  violence  for  the  six  months, 
the  horrors  connected  with  the  recent 
burning  at  the  stake  near  Memphis  has  in- 
creased among  negroes  the  fear  of  lynch- 
ings and  accelerated  their  migration  to  the 
North.  Rorert  R.  Moton. 

Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama 

*  * 

Here  is  another  count  in  the  indictment 
against  the  brewer : 

An  aspect  of  the  beer  question  I  have  not 
found  mentioned  lies  in  the  poultry  situa- 
tion. 

Poultry  food  is  so  expensive  that  at  least 
one  county  adviser  in  Connecticut  is  coun- 
seling poultry  raisers  to  kill  oft*  their  next 
year's  best  breeders,  the  yearlings,  as  soon 
as  they  stop  laying.  If  barley — which  next 
to  wheat  is  the  best  poultry  food — was 
kept  out  of  the  breweries  and  sent  to  the 
poultry  men.  poultry  products  would  be 
cheaper  next  year  than  they  will  be. 

Albert  Donstell. 

Jrirrll  City,  Connecticut 

*  * 

The  following  letter  brings  out  a  very 
interesting  point,  which  we  commend  to  the 
consideration  <>f  our  leaders,  that  the  great 
evil  of  growing  grain  to  make  into  liquor 
is  not  that  it  uses  land  but  that  it  .absorbs 
the  labor  of  men  who  might  be  more  use- 
fully employed  in  the  necessary  productive 
work  of  war  time : 

I  desire  to  say  a  word  in  commendation 
of  your  recent  editorial  on  the  prohibition 
of  beer.  It  is  sane  and  sound.  If  we  are 
called  upon  to  economize  and  in  some  case 
to  stint  ourselves  for  the  sake  of  the  con- 
servation of  food,  is  it  fair  and  a  square 
deal  to  use  the  land  and  the  man-power  in 
the  production  of  grain  and  then  the  grain 
in  the  making  of  beer?  The  use  of  land 
and  man-power  and  grain  for  making  drink 
when  needed  for  the  production  of  food  is 
a  crime.  Senator  Lodge  claims  that  100.000 
men  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment  if 
the  breweries  are  closed  down.  Labor  is 
scarce.  Every  man  of  the  100. OOf)  is  need- 
ed on  the  farm.  lie  is  not  needed  in  the 
brewery.  The  American  people  will  have 
a  scant  regard  for  the  grafting  brewer 
who  desires  an  increase  of  wealth  at  the 
e  pense  of  the  American  stomach.  One  of 
the  amazing  facts  of  our  civic  life  is  the 
impudent  disregard   by  the  saloon  interest 


of    law,    order,    and    the    rights    of    others. 

When,  however,  the  least  restriction  is  put 

upon  their  nefarious  business,  we  hear  from 

all  over  the  land  the  sobbing  whine  of  the 

saloons  about  personal  liberty  and  the  right 

of  the  poor  man  to  his  glass  of  beer.  They 

forget  the  right  of  the  poor  man  to  a  full 

loaf.  r.  l.  Loveix. 

Gretna,  Florida 

*  * 

We  are  glad  to  publish  the  following  in- 
teresting and  vivacious  letter  from  an  ad- 
vocate of  Irish  independence : 

Your  issue  of  July  7  contains  a  cartoon 
— to  say  nothing  of  a  "Pebble" — from  The 
Passing  Rhoic,  a  London  periodical,  intend- 
ing to  depict  present  conditions  in  Ire- 
land's age-long  struggle  for  freedom.  I  re- 
gard that  cartoon  as  insulting  to  any  man 
with  a  drop  of  Celtic  blood  in  his  veins. 
In  it  figure  the  pig  and  the  stage  Irishman. 
The  daughters  of  Ireland  are  proverbially 
modest  and  good-looking,  but  Reed's  repre- 
sentation of  Miss  Erin  is  neither.  Would 
The  Independent  reproduce  a  cartoon  if  in 
it  Miss  Columbia  were  so  depicted?  In 
brief,  the  picture  is  a  reflection  on  the  art- 
ist's  taste   and  chivalry. 

Not  only  is  the  cartoon  in  poor  taste, 
but  in  a  way  it  is  unjust  and  misleading, 
too.  Ireland  is  shown  as  turning  her  back 
on  the  jewels  marked  "Home  Rule,"  which 
Mr.  Redmond  on  bended  knee — I  beg  the- 
artist's  pardon  :  there  is  at  least  one  touch 
of  chivalry  in  his  drawing! — is  offering  her, 
for  the  republican  cap  the  Sinn  Feiner 
holds  out. 

Ireland,  it  is  true,  now  spurns  the  Home 
Rule  Act,  which  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
war  was  grudgingly  placed  <>n  the  Statute 
Book,  with  a  proviso  that  it  should  never 
come  into  operation  ! 

No  democrat  dare  say  that  this  jewel  of 
tin  act  would  give  Ireland  anything  but  a 
modicum  of  Home  Rule.  No  wonder  that 
Bishop  O'Dwyer,  of  Limerick,  Ireland's 
counterpart  of  that  heroic  patriot,  Cardinal 
Mercier,  of  Malines,  says  that  the  act  "is 
a  simulacrum  of  Home  Rule."' 

The  Independent,  of  course,  may  reply 
that  in  cartoons  as  well  as  letterpress  it 
aims  to  give  both  sides  a  hearing.  That 
may  be;  but  I  Cannot  now  recall  a  single 
pro-Irish  cartoon  that  has  found  a  place 
in  the  sun  of  your  columns. 

Tlonce  T  infer  you  have  no  Irish  ex- 
changes. Is  not  my  inference  correct? 

A  Hoosiek  Reader. 

Notre  Dame.  Indiana 

The  Independent,  which  has  for  decades 
advocated  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  certain- 
ly disclaims  any  intention  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  any  Irish  sympathizer  in  copy- 
ing an  English  cartoon  which  would  seem 
to  most  observers  to  be  rather  jocular  than 
insulting.  We  have  even  given  space  in  our 
issue  of  July  11  to  an  article  by  Seumas 
MacManus  in  favor  of  complete  Irish  in- 
dependence. We  must  in  all  candor  admit, 
however,  that  since  Home  Rule,  to  such 
an  extent  at  least  as  the  states  in  this 
union  enjoy,  can  now  be  had  almost  for 
the  asking,  it  seems  to  us  a  very  poor  time 
for  the  Irish  to  ruin  this  chance  by  striv- 
ing for  a  separation  from  the  British  Em- 
pire which  they  cannot  by  any  possibility 
obtain.  Even  the  attempt  at  a  revolution 
would  have  no  other  effect  than  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  who  are. 
as  the  Irish  are  prone  to  forget,  not  only 
the  enemies  of  England  but  equally  of 
France,  Belgium,  Italy,  free  Russia  and 
our  own  United  States  of  America.  Are  the 
Irish  willing  to  ruin  the  liberties  of  every 
country  in  the  world  for  the  difference  be- 
tween a  Home  Rule  Parliament  in  Dublin 
and  a  Sinn  Fein  Congress? 
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THE  TASK  OF  THE 
TALENT 

(Continued  from  page  16o) 
management  can  doubtless  explain  the  re- 
markable railroad  schedules,  but  the  "Tal- 
ent" has  long  since  ceased  to  ask  why. 

Most  of  the  meetings  are  held  in  some 
park  or  grove  on  the  edge  of  the  town  or, 
in  several  instances,  as  here,  five  or  six 
miles  out ;  tents  are  used  oftener  than 
buildings,  the  management  paying  a  lump 
sum  for  rental,  setting  up,  etc.  Most  of  the 
tents  are  new  and  very  well  made,  commo- 
dious, seating  between  1500  and  3000 
people. 

When  one  starts  to  travel,  a  certain 
amount  of  inconvenience  and  trouble 
is  bound  to  begin.  This  summer  has  been 
specially  trying  to  Chautauqua  "Talent." 
During  my  first  week  the  mercury  was  over 
one  hundred  in  each  of  the  eight  towns  I 
entered.  At  Bloomington,  Illinois,  it  was 
104  in  my  hotel  room  at  seven  p.  m.  Tents 
are  the  hottest  things  made  by  the  hand  of 
man.  And  the  platform  end  of  the  tent  is 
cunningly  devised  to  shut  out  every  pos- 
sible draft  of  air.  It  has  been  no  small  task 
to  keep  a  wilted  audience  that  has  been  at 
it  all  day,  in  a  frame  of  wild  enthusiasm  to 
make  a  better  world  along  reform  lines. 
The  wonder  all  along  has  been  the  audi- 
ence of  men  and  women  who  have  "stayed 
by"  the  program  in  the  steaming  heat  of 
southern  Illinois. 

One  distinguished  speaker  in  one  town 
I'.ad  eighty-one  people  in  his  audience,  and 
his  share  of  the  gate  receipts  was  $2.60 ! 

I  have  heard  much  criticism  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  average  Chautauqua.  Some 
of  it  must  be  sincere  and  valuable.  "Too 
much  entertainment"  is  the  burden  of  the 
criticism.  If  that  is  general  it  is  a  hopeful 
indication.  Our  association  puts  about  one 
third  entertainment  next  to  pure  reading 
matter.  "Solid  stuff"  must  predominate,  is 
the  opinion  of  the  well  informed  Chautau- 
qua manager  who  reads  aright  the  minds 
of  the  people. 

And  they  are  serious  minded.  The  aver- 
age Chautauqua  audience  in  this  part  of 
the  world  will  sit  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
under  a  tent  where  the  heat  is  concentrated 
essence,  and  listen,  without  even  fanning, 
to  the  most  serious  discussion  of  great  prob- 
lems. It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  after  a  sea- 
son of  "vaudeville"  and  "entertainment" 
the  Chautauqua  cries  out  for  lectures.  Dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  I  have  met  nearly 
a  million  people  from  the  platform  and  no 
audiences  have  imprest  me  as  have  the 
Chautauqua  people,  for  earnestness,  deep 
purpose,  and  an  honest  desire  to  face  and 
work  out  the  great  issues  of  American  life. 
They  impress  me  as  understanding  in  a 
large  way  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time 
in  world  history  it  behooves  thinking  men 
and  women  to  be  thoughtful.  The  Chautau- 
qua that  is  going  to  have  a  future  does 
not  need  even  one-third  "entertainment," 
and  the  Chautauqua  people  stand  by  their 
organizations  loyally.  At  a  number  of  them 
I  have  seen  from  f>(X)  to  000  season  tickets 
subscribed  for  next  season,  all  within  ten 
minutes  at  the  end  of  a  two  weeks,  104  in 
the   shade   schedule. 

The  average  Chautauqua  "Talent"  sees 
audiences  in  the  bulk  at  their  best.  In 
the  average  small  town  the  people  who  go 
to  Chautauquas  and  support  them  by 
"blocks  of  live"  season  tickets  are  the  peo- 
ple who  support  the  churches  and  believe 
in  the  town  and  raise  money  for  the  band- 
stand  and   the  beautifying  of  the  park    and 

general  "uplift." 

But  in  every  small  town  in  America 
there    is    an    increasing    number   of  citizens 


HARDY  PHLOX 

Will  Beautify  Any  Garden 

Plants  have  good  growth,  odor  and  hardiness.     I  have 
the  largest  selection  in  the  world.     Over  300  varieties. 
Also  Delphinium  and  Iris.     Send  for  list. 
W.  F.  SCHMEISKE 
Box  10,  Hospital  Station,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


MANUSCRIPT 

Fiction,  narratives,  travel:  historical  and  scien- 
tific matter  in  prepared  MSS..  23,000  words  mini- 
mum, receives  our  careful  consideration  for  HOOK 
issue.     Readings  absolutely  necessary,  no  cliarge. 

Roxburgh  Pub.  Co.  (Inc.),  61  Court  Street,  Boston 


Buy  Your  Greenhouse  Ready-cut! 


Wholesale  prices.      Comes  glazed,  in 
sections.    "Easybilt."    Erect  it  yourself. 

Any  size.      Highest  grade  materials  supplied  com- 
plete.    Shipped  promptly  anywhere.    Send  for OUl 
Greenhouse  and  Hot  Hod  Sash  Booklet.  FREE.  Write  NOW! 


Gordon-VanTine  Co.  6335  Case  street  ' 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back    Davenport,  Iowa 
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DANERSK 

Quaint  Associations 
With  The  Past 

are  embodied  in  the  furniture  from 
our  shops.  Each  piece  is  Authentic 
in  Tradition  and  Design — made  by 
hand  and  sold  direct  at  manufactur- 
ers' prices  to  those  who  are  building 
the  beautiful  homes  of  today." 

Our  new  Catalog  is  worthy  of  your 
study.  It  contains  illustrations  of 
artistic  settings  and  design-themes 
that  can  be  applied  to  them.  It  will 
tell  you  how  you  can  obtain  complete 
individuality  at  moderate  prices. 

Pieces  for  single  rooms  or  entire 
house  held  ready  for  prompt  ship- 
ment. Write  fully  of  your  neerls 
to-day. 

Send  for  Valuable  Cat- 
alog "P-8"  or  call  at 
Exhibition  Rooms. 

Erskine-Danforth 

Corporation 

2  West  47th  Street 
New  York 

First  Door  West  of 
Filth   Ait. — .'<(/»  Floor 
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ANCHOR  POST 
FENCES 

In  Iciying  an  Anchor  Post  Fence  or 
Gate  you  are  assured  of  superior 
workmanship,  because  each  new  in- 
stallation is  designed  to  maintain  the 
reputation  for  quality  that  we  have 
earned  during  the  past  twenty- live 
years. 

CATALOGS.  Write  for  any  of  the 
following  Catalogs: 
Wrought  Iron  Entrance  Gates  and 
Railings.  Lawn,  Garden  and  Ten- 
nis Fences.  Country  Estate  and 
Farm  Fences.  Special  Enclosures 
for  Poultry,  Dogs,  Etc.  Garden 
Arches,    Arbors   and   Trellises. 

ANCHOR    POST    IRON    WORKS 

21  Cortlandt  Street   (13th  Floor) 
New  York 


(and  they  are  in  many  ways  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  lecturer)  who  seem  to 
worry  the  Chautauqua  people  a  good  deal, 
and  afford  constant  comment  over  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Chautauqua  program  to  influ- 
ence or  affect  one  large  group  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Much  of  the  land  in  the  Middle  West  is 
worth  anywhere  from  $100  to  $300  an 
acre.  Thousands  of  farmers  who  have  come 
into  possession  of  this  land  and  now  own 
it  in  fee  simply  have  "retired"  to  the  small 
town,  renting  out  their  farms  on  shares 
or  leaving,  their  own  children  on  the  farm 
as  "renters." 

The  effect  of  this  custom  on  the  "retired 
farmer"  himself  is  rather  an  astonishing 
thing.  The  lecturer  gathers  from  the  con- 
stant remarks  of  the  platform  manager, 
the  local  minister,  the  merchant,  the  poli- 
tician and  the  hotel  man  that  the  "retired 
farmer"  is  the  cipher  of  the  town.  He  rents 
a  small  house,  sits  on  the  porch  in  the  sum- 
mer and  in  the  kitchen  in  the  winter,  quite 
cften  buys  a  small  automobile  in  which  he 
rides  "around  town,"  and  the  neighborhood, 
goes  to  the  movies  because  they  are  cheap 
and  easy,  pays  $5  a  year  into  a  church, 
and  sometimes  buys  a  lyceum  ticket  for 
the  winter  entertainment,  but  reads  little, 
travels  less  and  is  generally  regarded  by 
the  community  as  a  poor  citizen,  who  shuns 
all  civic  duties  and  avoids  all  community 
expense. 

I  am  not  taking  an  easy  fling  at  a  hard 
working  farmer  who,  with  his  harder 
worked  wife,  has  earned  a  deserving  rest 
after  years  of  solitary  and  strenuous  physi- 
cal labor,  but  if  the  "retired  farmer"  all 
thru  the  Middle  West  has  the  unenviable 
reputation  he  seems  to  have  for  being  a 
close-fisted,  useless,  narrow-minded  and 
disagreeable  citizen  when  he  "retires"  it  is 
very  unfortunate  for  him  if  true,  and  the 
Chautauqua  people  may  well  ask.  "What 
value  has  our  program  for  such  a  man 
and  what  influence  can  we  exert  to  help 
such  a  condition?" 

In  one  town,  to  my  own  knowledge,  a 
little  group  of  "retired  farmers"  refused  to 
support  a  splendid  Chautauqua  program 
because  the  management  charged  50  cents 
admission  to  one  of  its  afternoon  lecture 
numbers.  And  I  was  told  that  among  the 
group  were  men  who  had  bank  deposits  of 
$50,000.  If  the  man  who  did  not  want  to 
spend  his  50  cents  for  that  afternoon  lec- 
ture reads  this  account  of  himself  in  The 
Independent  I  hope  he  will  not  cancel  his 
subscription,  in  case  he  is  a  subscriber  and 
has  not  borrowed  the  paper  from  a  neigh- 
bor ! 

But  I  must  prepare  to  pack  up  my  things 
and  catch  my  train.  It  is  a  typical  south- 
ern Illinois  heat,  muggy,  sticky,  collar-de- 
stroying, wilting  heat.  Hut  the  "Talent" 
knows  that  somehow  at  '2  :•'!(>,  after  a  three 
hours'  ride  in  a  steel  boiler  full  of  dust  and 
cinders,  he  must  be  ready  to  stand  up  im- 
maculate and  pleasant  to  deliver  his  mes- 
sage  to  a  critical  platform  manager  and  a 
kindly  disposed  audience,  just  as  if  he  had 
just  come  out  of  some  cool  garden  of  the 
gods,  soothed  by  the  frosty  zephyrs  of  the 
north.  That  is  Chautauqua. 

Mattoon,  Illinois 


A  young  lady  in  a  Pennsylvania  town 
had  inaugurated  a  bank  account,  and  was 
inordinately  proud  of  her  check-book.  She 
employed  it  so  well  that  one  day  there 
came  a  notification  that  she  was  over- 
drawn. When  she  had  ascertained  what  this 
meant  she  was  filled  with  overwhelming 
sympathy  for  the  bank.  Accordingly  she 
wrote  a  pretty  Letter  of  apology  and  drew 
a  check  for  the  amount  due, 

"This."  she  wrote,  "will  put  matters 
right." — Evcryhodi/x. 


Join  The  Army 
Of  J.  R.  W.  Smokers 


Each  day  finds  the  en- 
listments to  my  army  of 
J.  R.  W.  cigar  smokers 
increasing. 

Each  day  more  men  are 
learning  of  this  delightful 
smoke  and  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  my  offer  to  try  five) 
free. 

And  once  they  have  tried 
my  J.  R.  W.  cigar  they  are 
satisfied   with   no   other  kind. 

You  will  be  the  same.  For 
my  J.  R.  W.  cigar  has  a 
smooth,  mellow  yet  satisfy- 
ing taste  that  you  find  in  no 
other  cigar   at   any   price. 

I  Can  Save  You  50% 

Remember  that  you  cannot 
buy  my  cigar  at  stores.  You 
must   get   it   direct   from    me. 

I  have  cut  out  all  sales- 
men's salaries,  store  upkeep 
and  dealers'  profits.  I  turn 
all  these  savings  over  to  you 
in  a  superior  cigar  at  a 
lower    price. 

And  besides  J.  R.  W.  ci- 
gars are  always  fresh.  There 
is  no  standing  in  cases  or 
on  shelves  until  they  lose 
their  fresh  taste  and  their 
delightful   aroma. 

Get  Five  Free 

Ten  cents  to  partially  cover 
expense  of  packing,  revenue 
and  postage,  together  with 
your  business  card  or  letter- 
head, will  bring  you  five  of 
my   cigars   to   try. 

You  be  the  judge.  Con- 
vince yourself  first  that  my 
J.   R.  W.   is  your  cigar. 

If  it  is,  send  me  $3.00  for 
the  full  box  of  fifty.  If  it 
isn't,  they  have  cost  you 
nothing. 

Take  advantage  of  this 
offer.  Write  for  these  cigars 
today. 


W; 


Nab 


A^' 


Exact  Size 


J.  ROGERS  WARNER 


242  Lockwood  Bldg. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


TYPEWRITERS 


SUMMER 
PRICES 


Ourentire  stock  of  latest  models  is  offered 
at  special  prices  for  the  summer  only. 

Factory   Rebuilt   Typewriters 

All  trademarked,  and  guaranteed  for  one 
year.  Buy  now  and  save  as  much  as  $75. 
Branch  stores  in  leading  cities. 

Write  for  Catuln?  and  Slimmer  Price  list. 
AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc..  339  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


GENEALOGIES  $288h 

Catalogue,  over  2,500  Titles  Sent  on  Request 
GOODSPEED'S  BOOK  SHOP,  Boston,  Mass. 


Cleaning  Fluid 


White  and 

fancy  colored 

kid  shoes  and 

cloth   uppers 

are  not   hard  to  clean  if  you  use 

Carbona.    Ready  to  wear  instantly. 

Carbona  cannot  explode. 

15c  25c  50c  $1.  At  all  druggists. 


Shoes   made  with   "F.   B.   &  C."  white,  bronze  and  fancy 
colored  kids  are  cleaned  with  Carbona  Cleaning  Fluid. 
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TWENTY-FOUR 
TO   FOUR 

(Continued  from  page  158) 

two  parties  on  the  question  of  prosecuting 
the  war ;  some  favoring  a  war  to  the  end 
against  German  autocracy  and  others  a 
speedy  peace  "without  annexations  or  in- 
demnities." While  the  Duma  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates 
debated  the  issues  of  peace  and  war,  the 
soldiers  fraternized  with  their  German 
foes  in  the  trenches,  and  Germany  refrained 
from  breaking  the  informal  truce  in  the 
hope  of  persuading  the  Russians  to  make 
a  separate  peace. 

On  the  first  day  of  July  the  Russian 
army  under  General  Brusiloff  and  War 
Minister  Kerensky,  the  Russian  "organizer 
of  victory,"  began  its  advance  on  Lemberg. 
Koniuchy  and  Halicz  soon  fell  into  their 
hands  and  thousands  of  prisoners  were 
captured.  Several  Czech  regiments  desert- 
ed bodily  to  the  Russians  at  the  first  op- 
portunity.  Pressing  their  advantage,  the 
Russian  army  made  an  immense  forward 
sweep  south  of  the  Dniester  as  far  as  the 
Lomnica  River.  But  the  time  consumed 
in  these  operations  enabled  the  Germans 
to  shift  their  reserves  to  the  eastern  front 
and  block  the  Russian  advance  with  fresh 
troops.  Directly  east  of  Lemberg  they 
struck  the  Russian  line  and.  aided  by  the 
treason  of  one  of  the  regiments  confront- 
ing them,  they  drove  back  the  Russians  on 
a  wide  front.  Fearing  the  total  collapse  of 
the  Russian  defense  and  the  loss  of  all 
the  fruits  of  the  revolution,  the  Council 
of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates  ap- 
proved the  choice  of  War  Minister  Ker- 
ensky as  Premier,  and  clothed  him  with  all 
the  powers  of  a  dictator.  The  German  drive 
not  only  wiped  out  the  gains  made  by  the 
third  Russian  offensive  but  reconquered 
most  of  the  territory  won  by  General  Brusi- 
loff during  the  1916  campaign. 

THE  ITALIAN   CAMPAIGN 
August  9,   1916 — Italians  take  Gorizia. 
August  27,  1916 — Italy  declares  war  on  Germany. 
May    12,    1917 — Italians    make    new    drive    on    the 
Carso. 

The  campaign  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Austrian  border  may  be  summed  up  by 
saying  that  the  Austrians  have  accom- 
plished nothing  and  the  Italians  very 
little.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  struggle 
has  been  less  persistent  in  this  theater  of 
war  than  in  any  other ;  fighting  has  been 
almost  incessant  and  the  losses  on  both 
sides  heavy.  But  the  difficulties  of  high- 
land warfare  have  barred  the  Italians  from 
their  goal  of  Trieste,  and  in  the  Trentino 
the  opposing  armies  appear  to  be  prac- 
tically deadlocked.  The  Italians  have  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  taking  Gorizia,  in  oc- 
cupying the  whole  Isonzo  valley  to  the 
south  of  this  city,  and  in  advancing  their 
trenches  on  the  Carso  plateau. 

It  must  be  remembered  in  recording  the 
slow  progress  of  the  Italian  army  against 
Austria  that  during  the  past  year  Italy 
lias  diverted  many  soldiers  to  join  the 
Allies  in  Macedonia.  The  Italians  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  Grecian  affairs, 
established  a  protectorate  in  Albania  and 
undertaken  to  a  great  extent  the  policing 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic 
The  Italian  commission  in  the  United 
States  reported  a  great  development  of 
munitions    manufacture. 

THE  WAR  IN  THE  BALKANS 
August    16,     1916— French    take    positions    on    the 

Serbian  border. 
August  27,   1916— Bulgarians  occupy  Kavala. 
September  27,   1916 — Venizelos  begins  revolutionary 

movement  In   Crete. 
October  11,  1916— Allies  take  over  Greek  fleet. 
November  19,   1916 — Mnnastir  reoccupied. 
^Juno  12,  1917— King  Constantino  deposed. 


NEW  MID-SUMMER  NOVELS 


Just 
Ready 


A  New  Novel  by  a  New  Author 

CHRISTINE 

By  ALICE  CHOLMONDELEY 

Who  can  forget  Hugh  Britling's  letter  to  his  father 
in  Mr.  Wells'  remarkable  novel,  "Mr.  Britling 
Sees  It  Through  "  ?  Christ ine  reveals  the  same  fine 
understanding  between  a  mother  and  her  daughter. 
Full  of  beauty  and  poignant  with  true  sentiment, 
few  will  read  without  tears  this  story  of  an  Eng- 
lish girl  in  Germany  which  brings  home  the  en- 
nobling pathos  of  the  great  war  as  few  novels 
have  done.  $1.25 

Alice  Brown's  New  Novel 

BROMLEY  NEIGHBORHOOD 

By  the  author  of  "The  Prisoner" 

Here's  a  truly  delightful  romance — in  execution 
and  literary  ability,  some  critics  rank  it  higher 
than  Mrs.  Brown's  "The  Prisoner,"  which  was 
one  of  the  leading  mid-summer  novels  of  1916. 

"Excels  in  rich  and  glowing  interpretation  of 
character  and  temperament." — N.  Y.  Times.        $1.50 

"THE  GREATEST  STORY  THIS  SPRING" 
Ernest  Poole's  New  Novel 

HIS     FAMILY 

By  the  author  of  "The  Harbor" 

"Great  in  its  grasp  of  life,  great  in  its  masterful 
handling,  great  in  the  sincerity  of  its  purpose 
.  .  .  One  of  the  best  things  we  have  read  in  a 
long  time." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

"Riper  and  more  significant  than  'The  Harbor." 
— Boston  Herald. 

"Verily  a  section  of  life  real  and  vital  .  .  . 
worthy  the  best  traditions  in  American  riction." 
— New  York  Times. 

"A  very  fine,  a  very  truthful,  a  very  appealing 
novel." — Boston  Transcript.  $1.50 

THE   EMPTY   HOUSE 

Written  anonymously,  this  new  novel  tells  the 
frank  story  of  one  woman's  experience  in  mar- 
riage, and  how  her  refusal  to  have  children  re- 
acted on  her  life  and  temperament. 

"Handled  without  sentimentality,  most  effective- 

lv  .  .  .  direct  and  natural." — New  York  Globe.     $1.40 


THE    MACMILLAN  COMPANY,      Publishers,      NEW  YORK 
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"If  there  are  no  courts  that  men  can  trust,  there 
can  be  no  credits  or  contracts.  If  these  are  not, 
neither  capital  nor  wages  come." 


"A  clear  and  wise  economic  picture  of 
Mexico,  beyond  any  others  that  I  have 
read."  Dr.  Talcott  Williams  of  Columbia 
I  'niversity. 

THE  MEXICAN  PROBLEM 

By 

C.  W.  Barron 

Author  of  "THE  AUDACIOUS  WAR" 

A  business  solution,  based  on  first- 
hand investigation.  Mr.  Barron's  vivid 
and  illuminating  portrayal  of  Mexican 
unrest,  casts  a  shaft  of  light  over  the 
whole  field  of  international  affairs  and 
throws  into  sharp  relief  the  fundamental 
causes  of  all  wars. 

With  map  and  illustrations,  $1.00  net 

Order  TODAY  from  your  bookstore,  from  HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston  and  New  York,  or  from 

THE  BOSTON   NEWS   BUREAU 
30  Kiiby  St.,  -  -  Boston 


"This  is  the  need  of  Mexico  to-day — opportunity 
to  labor,  opportunity  for  the  family,  opportunity  for 
food,  clothing,  better  shelter,  and  better  social  condi- 
tions. 

"And  this  is  exactly  what  American  and  European 
capital  and  organization  have  brought  to  Tampico, 
attracted  by  its  underground  wealth,  and  this  is  what 
will  ultimately  redeem  Mexico  and  forward  her  people 
by  industrial  opportunity." 
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I  UNITED  StATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  f 

::     i  n  the  City  ol  New  York.  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts      = 

JOHN   P.    MUNN,    M.D..   President 
=  Finance    Committee 

CLARENCE  H.   KELSEY 

Pres.    Title   Guarantee  and    Trust   Co. 

WILLIAM    H.    PORTER,    Banker 

EDWARD    rOWNSEND 

Pics.   Importers  and   Traders  Nat.   Bank 

Good  men,  whether  experienced  in  lifo  in-  = 
nee  or   not,    may   make    direct     contracts  = 
ah   this  Company   for  a  limited  territory   if 
ired)    and   secure    for   themselves,    in    addi- 
E  tion   to         '  ion,  a  renewal  in-  = 

|  terest  insuring  an  income  for  the    future.     Ad- 
=  dress   the   Company    at    ita    Home   Office,   No.  = 
=  '111    Broadv  York   City. 
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INSURANCE 

Service  of  The  Independent 
W.    E.    Underwood,    Director 

This  department  of  The  Independent  will 
undertake  to  furnish  on  thi  request  of  read- 
ers any  information  n  pecting  the  business 
of  insurance  and  the  companies  transacting  it 

which   we   have   or  can    i :ure..    We   cannot, 

however,  pass  upon  th  debatable  compara- 
tive differences  between  companies  that  con- 
form to  the  requisite  legal  tandards  set  up 
for  all.  except  in  so  far  as  the  claims  made 
by  any  of  them  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  sound  undi  rwriting.  Address 
all  communications  on  insurance  subjects  to 
the  Director  of  The  Independent  Insurance 
Service. 


Altho  Greece  and  Albania  wore  neutral 
countries,  they  were  the  theater  of  the 
principal  campaign  in  the  Balkans  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  British  expedition 
against  Gallipoli  and  the  conquest  of  Ser- 
bia and  Montenegro  by  the  Central  Pow- 
ers. The  object  of  the  Entente  Allies  was 
to  regain  Serbia  and  Montenegro  and  thus 
sever  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  from  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary.  To  effect  this  pur- 
pose they  occupied  the  Greek  city  of  Sa- 
Ionica  and  gathered  there  one  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  armies  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Nearly  all  of  the  Allies  had  con- 
tingents on  the  Salonica  front,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  army  was  English,  French, 
Italian  and  Serbian.  During  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1916  the  Allies  fought  their 
way  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Greece 
and  the  central  part  of  Albania  and  at 
last  captured  the  important  city  of  Mon- 
astir  on  the  Serbian  side  of  the  frontier. 
In  the  meantime  the  Bulgarians  occupied 
the  city  of  Kavala  in  the  extreme  north- 
eastern corner  of  Greece  and  expelled  the 
Greek  garrison.  On  the  whole,  the  Salonica 
campaign  was  a  disappointment,  since  the 
measure  of  success  it  achieved  was  not  pro- 
portionate to  the  size  of  the  army  which 
was  withdrawn  from  other  fronts  in  the 
expectation  of  important  victories  in  the 
Balkan  theater  of  war.  Italy  has  declared 
a  protectorate  over  Albania  and  effective- 
ly occupied  the  southern  and  western  parts 
of  the  country. 

While  Greece  was  furnishing  a  battle- 
ground for  the  contending  powers,  it  was 
also  torn  by  civil  war.  The  partizans  of 
the  Cretan  statesman  Venizelos  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies  at  every  opportunity 
in  spite  of  the  official  neutrality  of  King 
Constantine  and  his  secretly  pro-German 
sympathies.  In  order  to  prevent  the  Greek 
King  from  extending  aid  to  the  Central 
Powers,  the  Allies  acted  in  the  most  arbi- 
trary fashion,  commandeering  ships,  block- 
ading ports,  occupying  garrison  towns,  sup- 
porting the  Venizelos  revolution,  and  final- 
ly deposing  King  Constantine  in  favor  of 
his  son  Alexander.  When  King  Alexander 
ascended  the  throne  he  made  Venizelos 
again  premier  and  broke  off  diplomatic 
relations    with    the    Central    Powers. 

THE  TURKISH  CAMPAIGN 
February  26,  1917— British  take  Kut-el-Amara. 
March  6,   1917 — British  reach  southern  boundary  of 

Palestine. 
March  11,   1917— Bagdad  falls. 
April  5,   1917 — Russians  and  British  effect  junction 

ir.  Mesopotamia, 

The  vast  outlying  territories  of  Asiatic 
Turkey  are  the  weakest  part  of  the  mili- 
tary system  of  the  Central  Powers.  They 
are  the  farthest  from  Prussia,  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  alliance,  of  all  the  lands 
dominated  by  German  arms;  they  are  mis- 
erably defective  in  the  means  of  rapid 
transformation,  and  with  few  exceptions 
their  inhabitants  are  disloyal  to  their  Ot- 
toman rulers.  It  is  then  small  cause  for 
wonder  that  much  of  this  region  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Allied  nations.  Ra- 
ther should  we  be  surprized  that  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  British  have  not  been  able 
to  penetrate  yet  farther  into  the  interior 
of  the  Turkish   domains. 

The  British  have  accomplished  rather 
more.  They  retrieved  their  defeat  of  the 
previous  year  at  Kut-el-Amara  by  recap- 
turing the  city  and  continuing  their  ad- 
vance thru  Mesopotamia  to  Bagdad.  In 
the  west  they  repulsed  a  Turkish  demon- 
stration against  the  Suez  Canal  and  or- 
ganized a  counter-offensive  which  followed 
the  historic  route  of  Moses  and  the  Chil- 
dren of  Israel  from  Egypt  to  the  borders 
of  Palestine.  Like  Moses,  however,  they 
seem  to  he  fated  to  behold  the  Holy  Land 
without     being     able     to     occupy     it.     The 
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New  Discovery 

Removes 
Constipation! 

5<zps  Cathartics  Are  Dangerous 
and  Habit  Forming 


THERE  is  now  a  new  way  to  remove 
the  cause  of  constipation,  auto-intoxi- 
cation, and  the  95  percent  of  all 
human  ills  which  result  from  intes- 
tinal congestion,  without  the  use  of  habit- 
forming  medicines  or  vigorous  exercise. 

This  new  discovery  is  founded  on  one  of 
the  oldest  and  soundest  methods  of  treat- 
ment— massage.  By  means  of  a  device 
known  as  the  Kolon  Motor,  concentrated 
exercise  is  administered  to  the  colon,  which 
all  authorities  agree  is  the  seat  of  consti- 
pation. This  device,  which  operates  by  hand, 
actually  exercises  the  lazy  muscles  of  the 
colon  and  induces  regular  and  natural  action 
with  none  of  the  injurious  effects  of 
physics,  at  the  same  time  strengthening 
the  intestinal  muscles.  The  Kolon  Motor 
■can  be  attached  to  any  wall  and  is  in- 
stantly adjustable  to  any  height  for  adults 
•or  children.  Recommended  by  physicians 
and  used  in  leading  sanatoriums.  Let  us 
i nd  you  free  a  most  interesting  and  help- 
ful book,  "Colon  Cleanliness,"  which  has 
just  been  published,  explaining  the  vital 
importance  of  keeping  the  colon  free  from 
accumulations  of  putrefying,  germ-infested, 
disease-breeding  toxins,  and  showing-  how 
and  why  the  Kolon  Motor  solves  the  prob- 
lem for  the  first  time.  Address  Martin's 
Method  Incorporated.  Department  58,  105 
East  30th  Street,  New  York.  A  postal  will 
do,   but  write  today. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS.  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE    GREYLOCK 

At  the  Western  end  of  the  Mohawk  Trail 
Now  Open 

Send  for  Copy  of  "Williamstown  the  Village  Beantifol" 


Rose  Valley  Sanitarium 

Media,  Penna. 

A  sanitarium  for  the  treatment  of 
all  non-communicable  diseases  by 
Osteopathy    and    allied    physio- 
logical    methods,     which     in- 
clude    Scientific     Dietetics, 
Milk   diet,   Hydrotherapy, 
Electricity,    etc. 
Booklet   on    request. 

Rose  Valley  Sanitarium 
Box  C,  Media,  Penna. 


Hotel  Puritan 
BOSTON 

300  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Near  Massachusetts  Ave.  subway  station. 
Globe  trotters  call  the  Puritan  one  of 
the  most  homelike  aiul  attractive  hotels 
in  the  world.  It  is  unique  in  atmosphere 
and    equipment. 

Wholly    Reasonable    Rates. 
Send   for    our    booklet    with    guide    to 
Boston   and   its   historic   vicinity. 
H.    P.    COSTELLO,    Mgr. 


Arabs  have  fallen  away  from  Turkish  rule 
altogether  and  have  organized  the  inde- 
pendent Kingdom  of  He.jaz  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British. 

On  the  first  day  of  1017  the  Turkish 
Government,  with  German  sanction  it  may 
be  supposed,  repudiated  all  treaties  and 
agreements  with  Christian  powers  by  which 
the  Ottoman  Empire  was  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  "concert  of  Europe." 
This  action  places  Turkey  on  an  equal  dip- 
lomatic footing  with  other  members  of  the 
society  of  nations  and  is  probably  the  only 
gain  that  the  Ottomans  can  expect  from  the 
war  even  in  the  case  of  a  German  triumph. 
If  the  Entente  Allies  win  the  war  they  are 
pledged  to  the  liberation  of  the  non-Turk- 
ish peoples  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which 
would  confine  the  Turkish  dominions  to 
Asia  Minor  and  place  under  some  new  rule 
Arabia,  Mesopotamia.  Syria,  Palestine. 
Armenia  and  Turkey  in  Europe.  Fear  of 
this  possibility  has  tempted  the  Turkish 
rulers  to  countenance  horrible  massacres  of 
Armenians,  Syrians,  Jews  and  Greeks. 

PEACE   NEGOTIATIONS 

December     12,      191U — German     Chancellor     makes 

peace  overture. 
December   18,    1916 — Wilson  requests   statement  of 

piace  terms  from  belligerents. 
January     10,      1917 — Entente     Allies     state     peace 

terms  in  joint  reply  to  President  Wilson. 
January  13,   1917 — Germans  reply  to  declaration  of 

Allies     but    refuse     to     state     terms.     Balfour 

makes     separate     statement     on     the     Turkish 

question. 
January    22,     1917 — Wilson     addresses     Senate     on 

"peace  without  victory." 
July  19.   1917 — Chancellor  Michaelis  defines  German 

position. 

For  more  than  two  and  a  half  years  the 
warring  aimies  of  Europe  fought  without 
knowing  what  measure  of  achievement 
would  be  considered  a  "victory"  by  the 
governments  whose  interests  they  served. 
Any  number  of  informal  and  unofficial 
peace  programs  were  set  forth  in  the  pub- 
lic press  of  England.  Germany,  France  and 
other  countries,  but  the  statesmen  who 
alone  could  speak  with  authority  confined 
themselves  to  generalities  which  might 
serve  to  arouse  but  never  to  satisfy  specu- 
lation. In  December.  1!)10.  the  German 
Government  offered  to  discuss  peace  with 
the  Entente  Allies,  and  President  Wilson 
suggested  to  both  groups  of  belligerents  that 
the  time  had  come  for  an  interchange  of 
views  and  that  if  terms  of  peace  were 
formulated  the  aims  of  the  two  hostile 
groups  of  nations  might  not  be  found  to 
differ  so  greatly  as  had  been  supposed.  The 
Entente  Allies  refused  to  entertain  the 
German  suggestion  of  a  peace  conference, 
but  they  agreed  upon  a  joint  reply  to 
President  Wilson  in  which  they  stated  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  continuing  the 
war. 

The  Allies'  demands  comprized  the  aban- 
donment by  the  Central  Powers  of  all  their 
conquests  during  the  present  war  with  in- 
demnities to  the  invaded  nations;  the  re- 
storation of  "provinces  or  territories 
wrested  in  the  past  from  the  Allies":  "the 
liberation  of  Italians,  of  Slavs,  of  Ruman- 
ians, and  of  Czecho-Slovaks" ;  "the  en- 
franchisement of  populations  subject  to  the 
bloody  tyranny  of  the  Turks"  ;  the  reunion 
of  Poland,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  from  Europe.  These  terms  ap- 
parently still  stand  as  the  peace  platform 
of  the  Allied  nations  and  to  them  must  be 
added  the  surrender  of  German  overseas 
colonies  which,  altho  not  mentioned  in  the 
note,  seems  to  he  demanded  by  public  opin- 
ion   in   Japan,   South   Africa   and    Australia. 

On  January  22  President  Wilson  ad- 
drest  the  American  Senate  and  outlined  his 
views  id'  the  hasis  of  a  just  peace.  He  be- 
lieved th.it  peace  should  come  by  common 
consent,  not  by  victory;  thai  the  rights 
of  nationalities  'to  self-government  should 
receive  recognition;  that  die  freedom  of  the 
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A  Convenient  Simple  System 
for  Promoting  Thrift 


offer  a  simple,  convenient 
and  logical  system  for  the 
promotion  of  thrift,  fully 
matured  after  five  years  of 
careful,  conservative  investiga- 
tion of  the  small  investment 
field. 

Thrift  Bonds  are  3%  certificates  of 
ownership  in  Governmental  obligations 
held  by  the  Equitable  Trust  Company 
of  New  York  as  Trustee. 

They  are  absolutely  safe. 

Thrift  Bonds  will  be  accepted  at  par  in  ex- 
change for  Bonds  of  the  Liberty  Loan,  when 
issued,  with  no  charge  to  holders  except  trans- 
portation, premium  and  accrued  interest,  if  any, 
at  the  date  of  the  exchange. 

Correspondence  with  Banks,  Employers  and 
Merchants  is  especially  invited. 
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Private  School  Service 


■miiiiiiiiiii 

CALIFORNIA 
i  Pacific    Scho  1    of    Religion    (Men 

and    Women)     Berkeley 

COLORADO 
j  Wolcott   School    (Girls) Denver 

CONNECTICUT 

3  The   Ely   School    for   Girls. ..  .Greenwich 

4  Hartford      Theological      Seminary 

(.Men    and    Women)     ...Hartford 

5  Saint    Margaret's   School    (Girls), 

Waterbury 
DELAWARE 

6  The  Women's  College  of  Delaware, 

Newark 
ILLINOIS 

7  Pestalozzi-Froebel      Kindergarten 

Training    School     Chicago 

8  The    University   of   Chicago    (Boys 

and    Girls)     Chicago 

9  Todd    Seminary     (Boys) Woodstock 

INDIANA 

0  Tudor  Hall  School  for  Girls. Ind^napolis 

MAINE 

1  Hebron   Academy    (Boys  and  Girls), 

Hebron 
MARYLAND 

2  Home   School   for  Little  Deaf  Chil- 

dren   (Boys    and    Girls)  ...  Kensington 
Briarley    Hall    Military   Academy, 

Poolesville 
MASSACHUSETTS 

14  Emerson  College  of  Oratory   (Boys 

and    Girls)     Boston 

School    of    Expression    (Boys   and 

Girls)     Boston 

Sea    Pines    (Girls) Brewster 

New     Church    Theological     School 

(Men)     Cambridge 

The    Sargent    School    for    Physical 

Education    (Women)    Cambridge 

Williston   Seminary    (Boys).Easthampton 
Dean    Academy    (Boys   and    Girls), 

Franklin 

Walnut   Hill    School    (Girls) .Natick 

Wheaton    College    for    Women.  .  .Norton 


i.i 


IS 

16 
17 

18 

19 
20 


21 

22 


23 


24 


26 

2- 
28 

29 

30 
31 

32 


33 


34 
35 


36 

37 

38 
39 

40 

4i 

42 
43 

44 


Worcester    Academy     (Boys).. Worcester 

NEW    JERSEY 
The    Peddie    Institute    (Boys), 

Hightstown 
Blake  Tutoring   School  (Boys).Lakewood 

NEW  YORK 
Metropolitan      Hospital      Training 

School   for  Nurses.  .Blackwell's  Island 

Elmira    College     Elmira 

Hartwick     Seminary     (Boys    and 

Girls)     Otsego    Co. 

Skidmore    School    (Girls). 

Saratoga    Springs 

Miss    Mason's    School Tarrytown 

Russell    Sage    College    of    Practical 

Arts    (Women)     Troy 

The  Oakwood  Seminary   (Boys  and 

Girls)     Union    Springs 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

De   Meritte   Military    School. 

Jackson   Springs 
OHIO 

Glendale    College     Glendale 

The     Law     Froehel     Kindergarten 

Training    School     Toledo 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Linden    Hall    Seminary    (Girls) ...  .Lititz 
Mercersburg    Academy    (Boys), 

Mercersburg 
Pennsylvania   College   for  Women, 

Pittsburgh 
Kiskiminetas    Spring    School    for 

Boys     Saltsburg 

TENNESSEE 
Martin    College     (Boys) Pulaski 

VIRGINIA 

Eastern   College    (Boys   and   Girls), 

Manassas 

Roanoke    College    (Men) Salem 

Stuart    Hall    (Girls) Staunton 

WISCONSIN 

Northwestern    Military   and    Naval. 

Academy     Lake    Geneva 


TEAR  COUPON   HERE 


THE  INDEPENDENT   PRIVATE  SCHOOL  SERVICE,    119  West  40th  Street,  New  York. 
Send  me  information  about  the  following  schools  and  colleges  listed  on  this  page. 


Numbers. 


Send  Information  to. 


Address. 


Post  Office State. 


S-4-17 


BRIARLEY  HALL  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

A  select  college  preparatory  school  for  boys  of  character  and  am- 
bition. Our  cadets  are  loved  as  well  as  taught.  Individual 
instruction.  Constant  supervision.  Able,  boy-loving  faculty. 
Catalog  and  view-book  upon  request.    Address 

Commandant  Poolesville,  Md. 


WOLCOTT  SCHOOL 

The  West's  Leading  School  for  Girls 

Eastern   Advantages  in  the  West.      Everything  First-Class, 
In  addition,   Denver's  Climate.       Address  for  Information. 

Dr.  J.   D.   8.   RIGGS,   Principal,  1405  Marion  St.,  Denver 


Metropolitan  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 

BLACKWELL'S  ISLAND.    NEW  YORK  CITY 


NURSES'  RESIDENCE 


offers  a  three  years  course  of  training.  The  school 
is  registered  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
^  ork,  and  connected  with  a  hospital  of  nearly  two 
thousand  beds,  which  gives  ample  opportunity  for 
a  broad,  general  training. 

The    Nurses'    Residence,    removed  from   the   hospi- 
tal, is  homelike  and  ideally  located. 
Requirements:       At  least  one  year  of  high  school 
or  equivalent.     Age  limit— 18  to  35  years. 
Remuneration— $10.00.     $12.00     and     $15.00     per 
month  ;  the  increase  made  yearly. 


For  information   address  Superintendent,   MISS  AGNES  S.    WARD 


seas  should  be  guaranteed  and  every  nation 
given  free  commercial  access  to  the  sea, 
and  that  all  nations  should  unite  into  a 
league  for  their  common  security.  These 
suggestions  were  at  the  time  unfavorably 
received  by  both  sides,  altho  they  have 
found  a  reflection  in  the  formula  of  "peace 
without  annexation  or  indemnities"  adopted' 
by  the  Council  of  Russian  Workmen  and 
Soldiers  Delegates  after  the  revolution  and 
by  the  Social  Democratic  Party  in  Ger- 
many. By  a  coalition  with  members  of  the 
Center  (Clerical)  and  the  Radical  parties 
the  Socialists  secured  from  the  Reichstag 
a  declaration  which,  in  general  terms,  af- 
firmed the  idea  of  an  early  peace  based  on 
the  map  of  1914  and  repudiated  all  sug- 
gestions of  an  economic  "war  after  the 
war."  Because  the  Reichstag  delayed  the 
vote  on  the  war  credits,  the  Kaiser  was 
forced  to  remove  from  office  Chancellor  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  who  had  held  office 
thruout  the  war.  The  new  Chancellor, 
Georg  Michaelis,  refused  to  promise  the 
introduction  of  parliamentary  government 
or  to  make  any  definite  offer  of  peace. 
THE  AMERICAN  INTERVENTION 

January  31,  1917 — Germany  declares  new  barred 
zone  in  European  waters  and  inaugurates  ruth- 
less submarine  campaign. 

February  3,  1917 — Ambassador  Bernstorff  dismissed 
from  Washington. 

February  26,  1917 — President  asks  Congress  for 
authority  to  protect  merchant  ships. 

March  4,  1917 — Congress  adjourns  without  taking 
action. 

April  2,  1017 — President  asks  Congress  for  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Germany. 

April  4.    1917 — Senate  declares  war. 

April  6,  1917 — House  of  Representatives  declares 
war. 

April  8,  1917 — Austria-Hungary  breaks  off  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  United  States. 

April  22,  1917 — British  and  French  war  missions 
arrive  in  America. 

The  German  reply  to  the  peace  overtures 
of  the  United  States  came  as  a  shock  to 
the  American  public,  which  had  believed 
that  peace  in  Europe  was  near  and  that  in 
any  case  the  danger  that  the  war  would 
spread  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  was 
safely  past.  More  than  once  had  the  Ger- 
man submarine  warfare  against  neutral 
and  enemy  merchant  ships  strained  diplo- 
matic relations  to  the  breaking  point,  but 
when,  in  May,  1016.  Germany  pledged  not 
to  sink  passenger  ships  without  warning, 
this  promise,  altho  conditioned  on  the 
eventual  modification  of  the  British  block- 
ade and  violated  in  certain  individual  in- 
stances, was  relied  upon  to  enable  us  to 
keep  out  of  the  war.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  better  informed  than  the  nation 
at  large  and  the  repeated  and  zealous  ef- 
forts which  it  made  to  end  the  war  were 
partly  inspired  by  a  well-justified  belief 
that  if  the  war  continued  much  longer  Ger- 
many would  renew  her  submarine  cam- 
paign. On  the  last  day  of  January  the  Ger- 
man Government  announced  the  establish- 
ment of  a  barred  zone  in  the  North  Sea, 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  northeastern 
Atlantic  thru  which  no  ships  whatever 
would  be  permitted  to  pass  in  safety. 

President  Wilson  at  once  dismissed  the 
German  Ambassador  and  refused  to  renew 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  German  Gov- 
ernment. His  attempted  compromize  be- 
tween peace  and  war,  "armed  neutrality," 
was  frustrated  by  the  obstinacy  of  a  little 
group  of  Senators  who  in  the  closing  hours 
of  the  session  talked  to  death  the  bill  au- 
thorizing the  arming  of  merchantmen. 
When  Germany  followed  the  proclamation 
of  ruthless  submarine  warfare  by  overt  acta 
against  American  lives  and  American  ships, 
President  Wilson  requested  from  the  new 
Congress  the  authority  to  make  war.  The 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  82  to  6  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  a  majority  of 
.';7."»  to  50  approved  the  declaration 
of  war.  The  action  of  the  United  States 
was  soon  followed  by  Cuba's  declaration  of 
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•war  and  by  the  severance  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  Germany  and  Brazil,  Bo- 
livia, Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Panama,  Guate- 
mala, Nicaragu;  and  Honduras.  All  the 
other  nations  of  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, in  one  way  or  another,  showed  strong 
sympathy  with  the  American  cause  and 
only  in  Mexico  was  there  any  possibility 
of  action  in  the  interests  of  Germany. 

The  German  Government  knew,  and 
even  overestimated,  the  strength  of  Mexi- 
can resentment  against  "the  Colossus  of 
the  North,"  as  Latin-American  writers 
sometimes  call  the  United  States,  and  the 
German  Foreign  Secretary,  Alfred  Zimmer- 
mann,  counted  on  the  support  of  Mexico 
in  a  war  with  the  United  States.  He  of- 
fered the  Mexican  Government  Texas,  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  as  the  spoils  of  vic- 
tory and  further  suggested  that  Mexico 
detach  Japan  from  the  Entente  Allies  by 
timely  mediation.  But  the  note  containing 
this  suggestion  was  intercepted  and  its 
publication  had  much  to  do  with  convert- 
ing the  American  public  to  a  belief  in  the 
necessity    of    war. 

OUR   PART   IN  THE   GREAT   WAR 

June    5.    1917 — Ten    million    men    registered    for 

military  service, 
June  15,  1917 — Liberty  loan  oversubscribed. 
June  26,    1917 — American  army   contingent  reaches 

a  Trench  port. 

When  the  German  Government  resumed 
its  policy  of  unrestricted  submarine  war- 
fare it  reckoned  with  the  possibility  of 
American  intervention  but  did  not  consider 
that  it  would  seriously  diminish  the 
chances  of  victory.  Indeed  it  was  freely 
predicted  that  the  United  States  would  be 
more  of  a  help  to  the  Entente  Allies  as  a 
neutral  than  as  a  belligerent,  because  the 
war  might  be  ended  before  this  country 
could  raise  and  equip  a  large  army  and  in 
the  meantime  the  effort  to  do  so  would 
curtail  our  export  of  war  munitions  upon 
which  England.  France  and  Italy  largely 
relied.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  most  serious 
miscalculation  that  Germany  made  during 
the  course  of  the  entire  war. 

Congress  promptly  authorized  the  Gov- 
ernment to  borrow  $7,000,000,000  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  and  to  loan  a  large 
part  of  this  sum  to  the  Entente  Allies.  The 
first  $2,000,000,000  "Liberty  Loan"  was 
oversubscribed  by  about  fifty  per  cent  with- 
in a  few  weeks  of  the  opening  of  subscrip- 
tions. The  President  appointed  Mr.  Hoover, 
the  man  who  saved  Belgium  from  starva- 
tion, as  food  administrator  and  laid  be- 
fore Congress  a  far-reaching  plan  of  food 
conservation.  To  frustrate  the  submarine 
blockade  the  Administration  undertook  the 
building  of  a  great  merchant  fleet  of  steel 
and  wooden  ships  and  placed  the  work 
under  General  Goethals,  the  builder  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  A  war  mission  under  Mr. 
Root  was  sent  to  Russia  to  reorganize  the 
transportation  system  of  that  country  and 
to  assure  the  people  that  we  would  not 
desert  the  task  we  had  set  ourselves  until 
it  was  accomplished. 

Not  content  with  throwing  the  financial, 
industrial  and  agricultural  resources  of  the 
nation  into  the  war,  the  United  States  be- 
gan, without  delay,  to  create  an  army  for 
European  service.  The  men  of  the  country, 
from  twenty-one  to  thirty  years  of  age  in- 
clusive, were  enrolled  as  a  body  from  which 
as  many  soldiers  as  were  necessary  could 
be  drafted.  While  arrangements  for  the 
draft  were  being  completed,  a  part  of  the 
regular  army  under  General  Pershing  was 
conveyed  to  France  and  volunteers  were 
enlisted  in  the  regular  army  and  the  Na- 
tional  Guard  to  bring  these  organizations 

Op  to  full  war  strength.  The  National 
Guard  was  transferred  from  state  to  Fed- 
eral control  and  consolidated  with  the  rest 
of  the  urmy. 
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The  Dictaphone  is  safe 
from  conscription 

But  your  workers  are  not.  Right  now  they  are 
calling  your  executives  and  office  people. 

This  shortage  is  a  very  real  thing — it  is  more,  it  is 
a  serious  fact.  All  right.  Hundreds  of  other  business 
men  are  not  waiting  until  the  shortage  becomes  serious. 

They  are  insuring  efficiency  in  their  office.  They 
are  dictating  to  The  Dictaphone.  The  Dictaphone 
experts  will  tell  you  how  best  to  apply  it — how  to  insure 
maximum  production  with  a  reduced  force. 
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Dept.  IIS  H,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York 
Stores  in  the  Principal   Cities.       Dealers  Everywhere. 

Write  for  "The  Man  at  the  Desk" 

The  word  DICTAPHONE  is  a  TRADE  MARK,  registered  in  the 
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FOR  RAILROAD  STOCKHOLDERS 


WHAT  may  prove  to  be  a  formid- 
able obstacle  to  the  aims  of  those 
who  sponsor  the  movement  for  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  public  utilities  is 
now  taking  life  in  the  form  of  three  or- 
ganizations comprizing  owners  of  railroad 
securities.  The  first  organization  of  this 
type  was  started  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr. 
John  Muir,  a  New  York  broker,  who  sold 
to  modest  investors  millions  of  dollars  of 
stocks  in  small  lots  as  well  as  "baby" 
bonds.  This  was  followed  by  the  organiza- 
tion a  few  months  ago  of  the  more  formid- 
able "National  Association  of  Owners  of 
Railroad  Securities,"  by  Mr.  S.  Davies 
Warfield,  president  of  the  Continental 
Trust  Company,  of  Baltimore,  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line  Railway.  A  few  weeks  ago 
Mr.  Nathan  L.  Amster.  of  Boston,  who 
conducted  a  fearless  and  successful  fight 
against  the  interests  in  control  of  the  Rock 
Tsland  System,  appeared  in  tlu*  arena  as 
another  champion  of  the  rights  of  security 
holders. 

The  work  of  these  various  organizations 
should  be  watched  with  great  interest  by- 
all  students  of  railroad  finance  as  it  may 
mark  a  new  era  in  corporation  finance.  For 
many  years  the  banking  element  in  Wall 
Street  maintained  a  silent  attitude  toward 
all  sorts  of  criticism  leveled  at  them,  pre- 
ferring to  be  mute  rather  than  enter  a  con- 
troversy which  might  lower  their  dignity. 
The  mistake  they  made  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  increased  use  of  the  term  "Wall 
Street"  when  there  had  to  be  an  explana- 
tion for  a  panic  or  a  depression  or  other 
crisis.  When  anything  that  affected  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole  could  not  be  blamed  on 
anyone  else.  Wall  Street  was  the  dupe. 
The  time  came,  however,  when  bankers 
were  not  only  willing,  but  even  eager,  to 
be  interviewed  and  quoted  widely  on  all 
subjects  ranging  from  thrift  to  the  financ- 
ing of  the  war  and  international  law.  Our 
foremost  bankers  made  it  a  point  to  speak 
at  important  gatherings  of  business  men 
and  had  their  remarks  published  in  pamph- 
let form  for  gratuitous  distribution  to 
those  who  were  not  able  to  hear  them. 

For  years  the  railroads  were  willing  to 
maintain  expensive  lobbies  in  the  legisla- 
tures and  in  Congress  which  would  en- 
deavor to  strangle,  if  possible,  any  injuri- 
ous legislation  before  it  was  reported  out 
of  committee.  They  began  to  find,  as  time 
went  on  and  as  the  public  began  to  take 
more  interest  in  national  questions,  that 
not  only  was  this  an  expensive  means  of 
gaining  protection,  but  that  it  was  not  suc- 
cessful against  a  certain  kind  of  politician 
who  went  to  Congress  for  the  glory  there 
was  in  it  and  who.  having  no  constructive 
ability,  was  constrained  to  adopt  socialistic 
ideas  in  order  to  get  on  the  front  page  of 
his  home  town  newspaper  once  in  a  while. 
His  object  was  government  control,  or  regu- 
lation, or  ownership  if  possible — of  all 
public  utilities.  To  some,  this  meant  more 
jobs  for  constituents,  while  others  were  ac- 
tually sincere  in  their  belief  that  this  was 
the  only  remedy.  To  all,  the  cause  of  their 
attitude  was  the  spirit  of  the  railroads  in 


the    years    toward    the    public    and    stock- 
holders. 

Well,  the  corporate  interests  suddenly 
woke  up  to  the  fact  that  theirs  was  a  los- 
ing game  unless  played  fairly.  They  real- 
ized that  the  press  had  an  influence  with. 
the  intelligent  American  and  that  this  in- 
telligent American  was  making  a  good  liv- 
ing, owned  his  home,  an  automobile  and 
a  few  shares  of  Pennsylvania,  and  did  not 
want  socialism  or  any  other  sort  of  an 
"ism."  They  also  realized  that  every  man 
with  an  insurance  policy  or  savings  bank 
account  had  an  indirect  interest,  tho  a 
vital  one.  in  the  welfare  of  the  railroads. 
So  they  began  to  beat  the  demagog  by  giv- 
ing him  a  dose  of  his  own  medicine — pub- 
licity. And  they  have  succeeded  in  gaining 
a  great  deal  of  sympathy  from  the  rational 
American. 

THE  great  extent  to  which  railroad  stocks 
are  held  by  private  investors  is  shown  by 
a  recent  statement  that  there  are  over 
1)0.000  stockholders  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
45.000  of  whom  are  women.  This  is  but 
one  example,  for  if  we  were  to  count  the 
stockholders  of  such  railroads  as  the  New- 
York  Central.  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Fnion 
Pacific.  Atchison.  Illinois  Central  and  such 
corporations  as  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  or  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  we  would  find 
many  thousands  of  stockholders.  The  fact 
that  very  many  own  from  one  to  ten  shares 
of  such  stocks  stamps  the  owners  as  work- 
ing people  who  have  invested  their  savings 
— let  us  hope  wisely — in  what  they  consid- 
ered standard  securities  with  a  good  future. 
The  National  Association  of  Owners  of 
Railroad  Securities  announced  that  the  se- 
curities of  railroads  are  owned  as  follows  : 

1.  By  individuals  outright,  numbering 
3,000.000.  owning  over  $10,CKX  1.000,000. 

2.  By  life  insurance  companies  with  46,- 
000. 0(H)  of  policyholders  in  force,  repre- 
senting a  total  of  $1,550,000,000. 

3.  By  savings  banks  with  10,000.000  de- 
positors, representing  $847,000,000. 

4.  By  fire  and  marine  insurance  com- 
panies, casualty  and  surety  companies,  with 
holdings  representing  a  total  of  $040,000,- 
000. 

5.  By  benevolent  associations,  colleges, 
schools,  charitable  institutions,  etc..  $350.- 
000.000,  etc. 

It  is  stated  that  half  of  our  population 
is  interested  either  as  direct  or  indirect 
owners  of  railroad  securities  and  thus  in- 
timately concerned  in  whatever  affects  the 
credit  or  successful  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads. These  people  are  entitled  to  have 
their  interests  protected  even  as  the  nation 
should  be  vitally  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  railroads  and  industrial  corpora- 
tions. For  the  prosperity  of  the  nation 
hinges  upon  the  success  of  its  people's  busi- 
ness. Corporations  are  not  soulless  octopi 
but  aggregations  of  many  millions  of 
human  beings  which  employ  other  millions 
of  human  beings,  and  all  concerned  are 
economic  factors  which  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed  with. 

We  have  questions  to  solve  about  trans- 
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portation  rates  and  prices  of  commodities 
which  involve  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  the 
solving.  The  question  of  rates  for  transpor- 
tation resolves  itself  into  that  of  how  much 
money  is  a  railroad  entitled  to  earn  upon  its 
capital  stock  after  payment  of  interest  and 
rentals,  or  how  much  upon  a  fair  valuation 
if  one  can  be  fixed.  Without  going  too  much 
into  detail,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  reader 
who  is  a  common-sense  man  or  woman  will 
realize  that  in  these  days  when  industrial 
corporations  are  permitted  to  charge  an 
advance  of  from  25  per  cent  to  200  per 
cent  for  their  products  and  earn  100  per 
cent  on  their  stocks,  it  is  not  highway  rob- 
bery for  a  railroad  to  beg  to  be  allowed  _t<> 
earn  10  per  cent  so  that  it  can  pay  6  per 
cent  dividends  and  have  4  per  cent  left 
for  betterments  and  additions  to  property. 

DURING  the  past  four  years,  one-sixth 
of  the  total  railway  mileage  in  the  coun- 
try has  been  operated  by  receivers.  The 
cause  of  this  condition  has  been  in  part  poor 
management  and  unwise  financing,  but,  had 
the  Government  done  its  part  to  encourage 
development  along  the  lines  that  would  en- 
courage capital  to  finance  the  railroads,  we 
would  have  had  better  service  and  the  bad 
condition  of  railroad  finances  would  not 
have  become  aggravated.  There  has  been 
a  tendency  in  the  last  ten  years  to  finance 
permanent  improvements  to  railroads  by 
means  of  bond  issues  bearing  a  fixed  inter- 
est charge,  rather  than  with  stock  issues. 
As  the  improvements  were  not  immediately 
productive,  we  witnessed  in  many  cases  a 
decreasing  margin  of  earnings  applicable 
to  dividends,  with  increasing  charges  for 
interest  and  rentals. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  if  standard  rail- 
ioads  cannot  earn  a  small  matter  of  10  per 
cent  on  their  stocks,  the  man  who  has  funds 
to  invest  will  not  be  attracted  by  stocks 
paying  6  per  cent  which  barely  earn  that, 
particularly  as  the  Government's  attitude 
has  made  it  appear  likely  that  the  margin 
will  decrease  rather  than  increase.  We 
have  had  states  enacting  full-crew  laws. 
we  have  the  Federal  Eight-Hour  law,  in- 
creasing wages,  increasing  cost  of  material 
nnd  supplies,  and  added  to  all  of  this  the 
attitude  on  the  part  of  some  politicians 
that  when  railroads  pay  large  dividends 
they  are  robbing  either  the  shipper  or  the 
ultimate  consumer.  Yet.  as  I  have  stated, 
the  shipper  is  permitted  to  earn  as  much 
as  100  per  cent  without  a  murmur  from  the 
Government.  The  Commercial  and  Finan- 
cial Chronicle  shows  that  while  the  gross 
earnings  of  470  railroads  for  May,  1017, 
amounted  to  $r>.r)r>,,N2r),or>2.  an  increase  of 
S-15,692.063  or  14.82  per  cent  over  last 
year,  the  net  showed  an  increase  of  only 
$3,524,718  or  3.33  per  cent.  This  may  mean 
little  to  the  uninitiated,  but  to  the  statis- 
tician the  cause  of  the  decrease  is  either 
increased  maintenance  charges  or  increased 
transportation  expenses,  and  in  this  case 
it  was  not  maintenance. 

To  conclude,  the  railroad  stockholder  who 
is  not  willing  to  stand  for  his  rights, 
whether  against  the  Government  or  the 
railroads,  has  no  business  to  be  a  partner 
in  such  enterprizes.  The  man  who  will  own 
stocks  and  not  follow  the  doings  of  the 
corporation  in  which  he  is  a  partner  must 
blame  only  himself  when  a  calamity  occurs. 
For  a  corporation  is  composed  of  many 
small  stockholders  who  could  avert  a  dis- 
aster if  action  were  taken  at  the  right  mo- 
ment to  prevent  the  enaction  of  a  piece  of 
unjust  legislation  like  the  Adamson  eight 
hour  law.  Every  railroad  stockholder. 
whether  he  owns  one  or  a  thousand  shares, 
should  take  an  active  part  in  one  of  the 
protective  organizations  which  have  been 
formed,  The  secretary  of  any  railroad 
company  will  furnish  details,  or  they  will 
lie  sent  gladly  by  the  writer  of  this  article. 
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CHECKING  UP  MOTOR  TRUCK  EFFICIENCY 

BY  JOHN  CHAPMAN  HILDER 

DIRECTOR   OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  MOTOR  EFFICIENCY   SERVICE 


DO  you  get  the  following-  in- 
formation about  each  of  your 
trucks — and  could  you  get  it 
easily  if  you  wanted  it  at  any 
time? 

Exact  time  the  day's  work  started. 

Time   consumed  in  loading. 

Actual  running  time. 

Actual  working  mileage. 

Number  of  stops. 

When  stops  were  made. 

Length  of  each  stop. 

Length  of  lunch   period. 

Average   speed   of   trip. 

Average  speed  per  day. 

Actual   speed   at   any  specific   time. 

Time   consumed   by  traffic   stops. 

Exact  time  day's  work  ended. 

Whether  truck  was  moved  during  the 
night. 

One  glance  should  convince  you  that 
this  is  all  highly  desirable  information 
for  the  truck-owner. 


THIS    RECORDS     TIME,     DISTANCE,     SPEED     AND    STOPS. 
IT   COSTS   $65 

It  tells  you  whether  or  not  your  truck 
is  delivering  all  the  work  that  is  in  it. 
It  tells  you  whether  or  not  the  truck 
is  being  intelligently  routed.  It  indi- 
cates whether  the  garage  is  too  far 
from  your  place  of  busines,  whether 
it  is  being  used  for  devious  purposes 
by  someone  else,  whether  it  is  a  con- 
sistent or  irregular  performer,  and, 
equally  important,  this  information 
gives  you  an  accurate  check  on  the 
movements  of  all  your  loaders  and 
drivers. 

Business  men  have  often  found  the 
actual  collecting  of  statistical  and 
analytical  information,  such  as  this, 
has  been  so  expensive  as  almost  to 
nullify  the  benefit  derived  from  it.  The 
beauty  of  the  items  mentioned  above 
lies  in  ease  with  which  they  may  be 
gathered.  The  expense  of  collecting 
them  is  negligible. 

Illustrated  on  this  page  are  devices 
that  make  the  information  available. 
They  are  travel  recorders  and  time 
recorders  combined.  That  is,  three  of 
them  are,  the  fourth  device  is  a  hub 
odometer,  or  an  instrument  to  record 
distances. 

With  the  exception  of  the  odometer, 
those  devices  record  graphically  on 
paper  the  exact  movements  of  the 
truck.  Their  daily  paper  sheets  are  di- 
vided into  hours  and  fractions  thereof. 
On  one  machine  both  hours  and  miles 
are  marked  on  the  graph.   The  others 
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are  used  in  connection  with  the  ordi- 
nary speedometer,  or,  better  still,  with 
the  tamper-proof,  indestructible  hub 
odometer  shown  here. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  these  daily 
graphs  may  prove,  let  me  read  from  a 
typical  specimen  before  me: 

The  truck  was  moved  about  from 
7:55  to  8  a.  m.,  after  which  it  was  idle 
until  8:30,  when  it  ran  for 
twenty  minutes  with  one 
stop,  lasting  five  minutes. 
This  brought  the  time  down 
to  ten  minutes  of  nine.  From 
this  time  till  10:35  the  truck 
was  idle.  Then  it  ran  for  five 
minutes  and  stopped  for  an- 
other thirty-five.  After  this 
it  ran  for  ten  minutes, 
stopped  for  ten,  ran  for  five,  $20,  for 
stopped  for  ten,  ran  for  fif- 
teen, stopped  for  fifteen,  took  two 
more  ten  minute  spurts  and  lay  down 
to  rest  for  fifty  minutes.  Apparently 
convalescent,  the  truck  ran  for  five 
minutes.  Then  it  stood  still  for  twenty, 
ran  another  five  and  stood  still  for 
fifteen.  Making  a  heroic  effort,  the 
driver  at  this  point  ran  the  truck  for 
fifteen  consecutive  minutes.  Appar- 
ently the  effort  proved  too  much,  for 
there  ensued  an  idle  period  lasting  one 
hour  and  a  half.  Followed  two  fifteen 
minute  periods  of  running,  separated 
by  ten  idle  minutes  and  again  an  hour 
of  standing  still.  It  was  now  6  p.  m. 
and  the  truck  was  in  motion  until  7, 
after  which  it  did  not  move  until  9:15 
p.  m.,  when  it  moved  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  and  finally  called  it  a  day. 

By  subtracting  the  number  of  min- 
utes the  truck  was  actually  running 
from  the  total  time  it  was  in  service 
that  day,  we  find  that  for  just  ten  and 
a  half  hours  the  truck  was  standing 
still.  It  ran  for  three  hours  and  five 
minutes  out  of  a  total  of  thirteen  hours 
thirty-five  minutes.  An  extremely  busy 
and  profitable  day,  I  do  not  think. 

In  an  ideal  world  it  might  be  possi- 
ble to  do  without  checks  on  our  work- 
ers. Every  man  would  realize  his  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  full.  Every  truck 
driver,  for  instance,  would  cover  his 
route  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  al- 
ways stop  the  engine  when  it  was  not 
needed,  never  take  longer  than  neces- 
sary for  lunch,  take  periodical  care  of 


the  tires,  adjust  his  carbureter  for  eco- 
nomical running  and  any  number  of 
other  things.  But  since  ours  is  not  that 
kind  of  a  world,  we  must  check  up  on 
almost  everything  and  everybody.  And 
being  forced  to  do  it,  we  should  seek  the 
easiest,  cheapest  and  most  infallible 
method. 

It  would  be  possible  to  obtain  the  in- 
formation supplied  by  these 
recording  devices  without 
them.  But  it  would  entail  a 
system  of  complicated  cards 
and  forms  plus  never-ending 
vigilance  to  see  that  they 
were  used  intelligently,  if  at 
all.  The  principle  of  employ- 
,  ing  machines  wherever  they 
[CE  can  be  properly  substituted 
fords  $15  for  human  labor  applies  very 
obviously  in  this  case.  With 
the  odometer  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  put 
it  on  and  read  it  daily.  With  the  other 
instruments  all  you  need  do  is  to  see 
that  fresh  record  sheets  are  inserted 
daily.  Their  stories  are  so  easily  read 
that  clerical  work  in  connection  with 
them  is  only  necessary  at  infrequent 
intervals. 

In  the  space  at  my  disposal  all  I  can 
do  is  to  give  you  a  glimpse  of  the 
possibilities    for    time    regulation    and 


THIS  tells  the  number  and  time  of  STARTS  AND 
STOPS — price    $75 

money  saving  offered  by  these  instru- 
ments. It  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
them  further. 


DIAL    OF    A    $73    TRAVEL    AND    TIME    CHECKER 


Some  months  ago  mention  was  made 
in  this  department  of  the  feat  of  a 
motor  truck  in  carrying  a  bulky  por- 
tion of  telescope  to  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Wilson.  This  feat  has  recently  been 
eclipsed  by  a  truck  of  the  same  make, 
which  on  July  1,  transported  the  larg- 
est reflecting  mirror  in  the  world  up 
the  same  Mt.  Wilson  trail.  Observa- 
tory officials,  according  to  a  report  in 
The  Commercial  Vehicle,  have  been 
worried  for  twelve  years  over  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  the  mirror  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  where  it  will  be  used 
in  the  world's  largest  telescope.  The 
mirror  is  practically  priceless,  since  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  could  ever  be 
duplicated.  Every  pound  of  material 
used  in  constructing  the  new  observa- 
tory on  Mt.  Wilson  has  been  hauled 
by  motor  trucks.  George  D.  Jones, 
superintendent  of  construction,  says 
that  without  trucks  it  would  have 
taken  ten  years  more  to  complete  it. 
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All  business  is  entering  upon  a  period  of  war  stress  and  strain. 
The  efficiency,  speed,  constancy  and  economy  of  mechanical 
power  and  transportation  must  be  employed  to  the  fullest 
extent  to  supplement  and  supplant  man  power. 

WHITE  TRUCKS 

WHEREVER  these  qualities  are  most  in  demand,  there  you  will 
find  White  Trucks.  Their  predominant  use  by  Big  Business 
has  been  uninterrupted  from  the  beginning.  Wherever  standardized 
cost  records  are  kept,  White  Trucks  are  purchased  in  ever-increasing 
numbers.  Their  long  life,  low  maintenance  cost  and  steady  opera- 
tion show  unmistakably  in  the  figures.  The  harder  the  work  and 
the  heavier  the  going,  the  more  marked  is  this  showing. 

The  White  Company  has  had  broad  experience  in  truck  instal- 
lation and  in  the  problems  of  transport,  for  big  or  little  operations. 
Our  service  and  counsel  is  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation  on  your  part.  We  never  urge  an  installation  which 
does  not  promise  profit  to  the  owner. 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 
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of  Education 


For  Schools  and  Colleges 


LITERATURE 


American  Poems.     $1.50 

American  Prose.     $1.50 

English    Poems,    four    volumes,    $1.00 
each — Edited  by  Bronson 

The    Modern    Study    of    Literature — 
Moulton.     $2.50 


London  in  English  Literature — Boyn- 
TON.      $2.00 

Questions  on  Shakespeare,  two  vol- 
umes and  eight  pamphlets — Tol- 
man.      (Write  for  prices) 

Ancient  Tragedy  -  -  Moulton.  35 
cents 


ENGLISH  AND  COMPOSITION 


A    Manual    for   Writers — Manly   and 
Powell.     $1.L'5 

A     Manual     of     Style     (for     printers, 
editors,    proof    readers,    etc.  J — The 


Staff  of  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press.     $1.50 

Elements   of  Debating— Lyon.     $1.00 


MODERN  LANGUAGES 


First  Lessons  in  Spoken  French  for 
-Men  in  Military  Service — WlLKINS, 
Coleman,  and  Huse.     50  cents 

First  Lessons  in  Spoken  French  for 
Doctors  and  Nurses — Wilkins, 
Coleman,  and  Preston.    50  cents 


Le  Soldat  American  en  France — 
Coleman  and  LaMeslee.    50  cents 

The  French  Verb — Nitze  and  Wil- 
kins. 25  cents.  (French  Verb 
blanks,  25  cents  per  pad  ) 


CLASSICS 


Teaching  High   School   Latin- — Game. 
$1.00 

Two     Dramatizations     from     Vergil — 
Arranged   by   Miller.     $1.00 


The    Syntax    of   High    School   Latin— 
Byrne.    75  cents 

Public  Libraries  and  Literary  Culture 
in  Ancient  Rome — Boyd.     $1.00 


ECONOMICS 


Materials  for  the  Study  of  Elementary 
Economics  Marshall  Wright 
and  Field.     $3.00 

(  Outlines  of  Economics  Developed  in 
a  Series  of  Problems — The  Members 
of  the  Department  of  Economics  of 

the  University  of  Chicago.    50  cents 

Current  Economic  Problems — Hamil- 
ton.    $3.00 

Exercises  in  Current  Economics — 
Hamilton.     50  cents 


Principles    of    Monev    and    Banking — 
Moulton.     $3.00* 

Principles      of      Banking — Moulton. 
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Exercises  and  Questions  in  Money  and 
Banking — Moulton.     50  cents 

Agricultural    Economics :    Readings — 
Noubse.    $2.75 

Outlines    for    the    Study    of    Agricul- 
tural Economics — Nourse.    50  cents 


CORRELATED  MATHEMATICS 

For  Secondary  Schools 


First-Year  Mathematics  for  Secondary 
Schools    -Breslich.     $1.00 

Second-Tear  Mathematics  for  Second- 
ary Schools     Bbesi  iim.     Sf.OO 


Third-Year    Mathematics    for    Second- 
ary  Schools — Breslich 
With  tables  to   five  places.  .$1. no 

Without    tables    1.00 

Tables    alone    75 


For  Sunday  Schools 

High  Schools  and 

Colleges 

KINDERGARTEN  (3  to  6  years) 

Game.  Gift  and  Story  (Bible  Stories) 
— Ferris 

GRADES  I-HI 

Child    Religion    in     Song    and     Story 
(Bible  Stories) — Chamberlin 
Vol.  I— The  Child  in  His  World 
Vol.    II — Walks  with   Jesus   in  His 
Home  Country 

GRADES  IV-VIII 

An  Introduction  to  the  Bible  for 
Teachers  of  Children — Chamberlin 

Life  of  Jesus — Gates 
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The  Old   Testament   Story — Corbett 

The  Story  of  Paul  of  Tarsus — Atkin- 
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♦Studies  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark — 
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♦Studies  in  the  First  Book  of  Samuel 
— Willett 

*  May    be    used    for    first-year    in    H'ljh 
School. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADES 

Life  of  Christ — Burgess 

The    Hebrew    Prophets — Chamberlin 

Christianity    in    the    Apostolic    Age— 

Gilbert 
j-The  Problems  of  Boyhood — Johnson 
{Lives  Worth  Living — Peabody 


t  Not   biblical   material. 

SENIOR  OR  ADULT 

Life  of  Christ — Burton  and  Mathews 
Great  Men  of  the  Christian  Church — 

Walker 
Christian   Faith    for   Men   of  Today— 

Cook 
Christianity  and  Its  Bible — Waring 
Religious  Education  in  the  Family— 

(  'ope 
Social  Duties  from  the  Christian  Point 

of  View — Henderson 

ADDITIONAL  COURSES 
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American  Institute  of  Sacred  Lit- 
erature) Thirteen  Complete 
Courses 

-.  Handbooks  of  Ethics  and  Religion. 
Five  Complete  (bourses 

."!.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Religious 
Education.     Five  Complete  Courses 


Prices  quoted  do  not  include  transportation.      Send  for  descriptive  literature 
or  textbooks  for  examination,  to  be  retained  free  for  desk  use  if  introduced. 
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JUST 


WORD 


The  photograph  of  the  Nathan  Hale 
Btatue  in  New  York  City,  which  is  pub- 
lished on  the  cover  of  The  Independent 
this   week,    was    taken    by    W.    M.    van    der 

Weyde. 


Patrick  MacGill,  the  author  of  "The 
Great  Push,"  "The  Red  Horizon"  and  sev- 
eral other  stories  and  poems  of  the  Great 
War,  has  written  here  <in  unusual  descrip- 
tion of  ivhat  it  means  to  the  men  in  the 
trenches  when  a  mine  goes  up.  The  story 
was  published  originally  in  the  New  York 
Tribune. 

THAT  a  mine  was  to  go  up  was  com- 
mon talk  among  soldiers  fighting  on 
the  Western  front.  They  spoke  of  the 
mine  when  lying  down  in  their  barn  billets, 
and  hinted  at  the  many  tunnels  piled  with 
ammonal  and  awaiting  the  spark  that  would 
blow  tunnels,  earth,  villages  and  trenches 
skyhigh  when  the  hour  came.  The  soldiers 
spoke  secretly,  one  to  another,  when  nobody 
outside  their  circle  was  nigh. 

This  mine — "The  Mine,"  as  they  called 
it — was  up  near  Tpres,  and  hundreds  of 
men  for  hundreds  of  days  had  been  busy 
at  the  making  of  it.  Some  day  it  would  go 
up.  When  ?  Nobody  could  tell ;  but  the  sol- 
diers who  had  visited  the  Ypres  salient 
wished  that  it  would  be  their  luck  to  be 
near  at  hand  when  the  mine  went  up  to 
the  heavens. 

Two  English  soldiers — Spudhole  Bubb,  a 
cockney,  and  Bowdy  Benners,  a  Devon 
man — knew  of  this  mine,  and  often  spoke 
about  it  when  alone  in  the  trenches  or  in 
their  billets  to  rear  of  the  firing  line.  But 
they  never  breathed  of  it  when  in  a  caf6, 
for,  as  Spudhole  said  :  "The  Boche  has  his 
ears  glued  to  every  wall  in  the  world.  He 
can  tell  us  what  we're  up  to  afore  we  know 
ourselves." 

Spudhole  showed  a  fatherly  interest  in 
the  mine.  When  the  Germans  retreated  to- 
ward St.  Quentin  last  spring  Spudhole  was 
in  great  suspense  lest  they  should  retire 
from  Ypres  "  'fore  the  bloomin  'ole  mine 
went  up."  About  that  time  he  went  home 
on  leave,  and  one  day  in  a  railway  carriage 
a  man  who  sat  on  the  seat  opposite  him 
leaned  over  and  asked :  "They  haven't  put 
up  the  mine  at  Ypres  yet,  have  they?" 
Spudhole,  with  three  gold  stripes  on  his 
sleeve  and  a  D.  C.  M.  on  his  breast,  looked 
at  the  man  who  spoke  and  said  in  a  fierce 
voice :  "You  don't  arf  give  the  show  away. 
Who  told  you  that  cock-and-bull  story 
about  a  mine?" 

The  man  smiled  and  hit  his  trousers  leg 
with  his  walking  stick. 

There  was  a  sharp  report,  as  if  wood 
had  struck  wood. 

"Left  my  leg  out  there,"  said  the  man. 

"Blimy !"  Spudhole  exclaimed,  and  the 
two  became  the  best  of  friends  before  the 
journey  ended. 

When  Spudhole's  mine  went  up  at  last 
the  cockney  had  the  good  luck  to  be  there 
as  witness  of  the  event.  All  the  night  of 
June  6  he  had  been  in  the  trenches  side  by 
side  with  his  friend  Bowdy  Benners.  And 
all  night  long  they  told  stories  to  each 
other — stories  of  the  many  mines  which 
they  had  seen  go  up  during  their  long  ex- 
perience of  war. 

Both  men  were  old  soldiers  and  had  seen 
war  in  many  aspects,  but  despite  this  they 
watched  for  the  blowing  up  of  the  mine 
with  strained  faces.  The  trench  was  crowd- 
ed with  men  waiting  for  the  order  to 
charge.  Some  were  visibly  excited,  and  near 
Spudhole  a  man  was  humming  a  music  hall 
song,  his  shrapnel  helmet  pulled  well  down 
over  his  eyes  and  the  hand  which  gripped 
bis  rifle  whitening  at  the  knuckles.  An  air 
of  suspense  hung  over  the  whole  front,  and 
this  air  of  suspense  seemed  to  be  intensified 
by  the  lond-voiced  barking  of  the  massed 
guns  behind  the  English  lines. 

It  was  a  little  past  three  in  the  morning 
when  the  mines  (for  then'  were  several) 
went  up  to  the  dark  heavens.  Spudhole 
witli   liis   friend    Rowdy  went   to  the  parapet 


and  looked  over.  The  land  stood  on  end  and 
the  sky  went  afire.  The  world  shook  to  its 
foundations.  German  trenches  and  their 
occupants  went  heavenward  in  the  glare  of 
hell.  Men  gaped  helplessly  at  one  another ; 
thought  was  deadened  for  the  moment  and 
understanding  gone.  The  soldiers  rocked  to 
and  fro  on  a  swaying  battle  front,  just  as 
shipwrecked  sailors  are  rocked  on  a  raft 
in  a  stormy  sea.  The  men  in  the  trenches 
cowered  under  this  stupefying  splendor  of 
war. 

Bowdy,  splendid  veteran  of  a  hundred 
battles  that  he  was,  bent  low  under  the 
parapet  and  let  his  cigaret  drop  into  the 
muck.  The  rest  of  the  men  looked  stupidly 
at  one  another  and  were  silent.  Only  one 
man  seemed  to  keep  his  spirits  up,  and 
that  was  Spudhole,  the  self-appointed  guar- 
dian of  the  Ypres  mine. 

He  kept  his  head  over  the  parapet,  his 
hand  on  his  rifle,  his  eyes  lit  up  with  the 
light  of  an  artist  who  looks  on  a  completed 
work.  Not  being  a  tall  boy  and  his  face 
being  covered  with  dirt  and  clay,  he  resem- 
bled the  invulnerable  dwarf  of  the  combat. 
The  flying  clods  of  earth  and  fragments  of 
wreckage  fell  about  him,  but  he  was  not 
touched  ;  he  played  a  game  of  hide  and  seek 
with  death. 

The  sound  of  the  explosion  died  down 
and  Bowdy  got  to  his  feet.  He  fixed  his 
eyes  on  Spudhole  and  noticed  that  the 
cockney  was  still  smoking  his  cigaret. 

"A  whole  dozen  of  them  must  have  gone 
up  at  the  same  time,"  said  Bowdy. 

"And  the  whole  damned  lot  of  them 
stepped  off  on  the  same  foot,"  said  Spud- 
hole. 

THE      FOOD       FIGHT 

Under  this  head,  every  week,  The  Independent 
will  print  some  vital  part  of  the  information 
which  is  being  circulated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  aid  American  housekeepers  in 
their  patriotic  and  intensely  necessary  work  of 
conserving   food. 

THIS  is  the  time  of  year  when  every 
garden  is  producing  at  top  speed,  pro- 
ducing, even  in  the  case  of  the  home 
garden,  more  than  the  owner  can  consume. 
The  natural  tendency  to  ship  products  to 
large  markets  for  sale  often  results  in  en- 
tirely unnecessary  transportation.  This  is 
a  year  when  all  misdirection  of  energy  and 
effort  must  be  carefully  avoided,  a  year, 
too,  when  the  strain  on  shipping  facilities 
is  particularly  heavy.  Therefore  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  urging  com- 
munities to  consume  as  much  of  their  local 
products  as  possible.  Can  and  preserve  your 
own  surplus  and  buy,  can  and  preserve  your 
neighbor's  surplus,  instead  of  letting  him 
ship  it  away  to  be  canned  and  then 
shipped  back  for  you  to  buy  next  winter. 
"In  some  towns  and  cities."  says  Mr. 
Brand,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  "it 
would  be  possible  to  establish  small  city 
markets,  to  which  neighboring  producers 
could  bring  their  surpluses.  This  has  al- 
ready been  done  with  success  in  some 
places.  In  one  little  town  in  New  York 
State  a  newly-formed  'market  club'  built  a 
covered  market  stand,  to  which  producers 
brought  in  their  perishable  fruits  and  vege- 
tables by  auto,  by  wagon  and  by  hand  from 
the  surrounding  country.  Such  a  step  as 
this  puts  new  life  and  activity  into  the 
'war-garden'  work,  because  it  makes  the 
growing  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits 
profitable,    at    the    same    time    reducing    the 

strain  on  the  transportation  systems." 

It  is  estimated  by  experts  of  the  United 
States    Department    of    Agriculture   that   if 
every    citizen    cooperated    fullj     m    securing 
the  use  of  local  foods,  these  could   be  n 
to  take  the  place  on  the  table 
tion    of    at    least     r_'0.<H>n    ton        if     su^ar, 
1,000,000   tons   of    flour    and    I  /.'<  0,0! 
of   meats. 
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The  Real  Food  for  Humans 

Eat  whole  wheat — the  real  food  for  humans — you 
don't  have  to  live  on  corn  in  order  that  the  Allies 
may  have  wheat. 

There  is  plenty  of  wheat  for  Americans  and  Allies 
— but  you  must  demand  the  whole  wheat  in  all 
breadstuffs.  Eat  whole  wheat  for  breakfast — eat 
it  for  every  meal — but  be  sure  it  is  prepared  in  a 
digestible  form. 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 

is  100  per  cent,  whole  wheat  prepared  in  a  digest- 
ible form — something  that  cannot  be  said  of  ordi- 
nary whole  wheat  flour  bread. 

Shredded  wheat  is  whole  wheat  thoroughly  steam- 
cooked,  then  drawn  into  fine,  filmy  shreds,  then 
twice  baked  in  coal  ovens.  Nothing  is  thrown 
away — every  particle  is  retained,  including  the 
outer  bran  coat  which  is  so  useful  in  keeping  the 
bowels  healthy  and  active. 

Two  or  three  of  these  crisp,  brown 
loaves  of  baked  whole  wheat  with 
milk  and  sliced  bananas,  or  other 
fruits,  make  a  nourishing,  strength- 
ening, satisfying  meal  at  a  cost  of 
a  few  cents. 

Made  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WITH    WHICH    IS  INCORPORATE  D 

HARPERS  WEEKLY 


GOOD  GOVERNMENT- -OR  TAMMANY 


IN  spite  of  the  war  New  York  City  is  to  have  a  munici- 
pal election  this  fall.   This  is  a  matter  of  the  most 
immediate  concern  to  five  million  people  and  of  more 
remote  but  still  very  real  importance  to  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

With  only  three  months  to  election  but  one  candidate  for 
Mayor  is  seriously  proposed.  John  Purroy  Mitchel's  claim 
to  reelection  as  Mayor  of  New  York  is  so  transcendent  that 
his  opponents — the  "dark  forces"  of  New  York  who  engage 
in  its  politics  "for  revenue  only" — are  put  to  their  trumps 
to  find  even  a  plausible  candidate  to  oppose  him. 

There  is  just  one  issue  involved  in  the  New  York  munici- 
pal campaign  this  fall.  It  is  Good  Government  versus  Tam- 
many Hall.  There  were  days  when  the  words  "good  govern- 
ment"— scornfully  curtailed  to  Goo  Goo — connoted  in  New 
York  impractical  idealism  and  political  faddism.  It  is  time 
that  they  were  revived  and  renovated;  for  there  are  no 
words  that  more  accurately  and  precisely  describe  what  the 
Mitchel  administration  has  given  to  New  York  for  four 
years.  Mayor  Mitchel  and  his  associates  have  proved  that 
municipal  government  can  be  idealistic  without  being  im- 
practical, progressive  without  being  faddy,  broad  visioned 
without  being  visionary,  high  minded  without  being  ineffi- 
cient, good  without  being  flabby.  What  the  Fusion  admin- 
istration has  given  New  York  is  the  very  antipodes  of  the 
thing  that  Tammany  Hall  always  has  given  to  the  city 
when  it  could  get  the  chance,  and  always  will,  if  the  people 
of  New  York  are  ever  so  pusillanimous  as  to  give  it  the 
chance  again — bad  government. 


There  is  but  one  road  to  good  government  before  the 
people  of  New  York  today.  The  other  turning  leads  into  the 
jaws  of  Tammany  Hall.  Tammany  Hall  means  extravagance 
and  wastefulness,  favoritism,  padded  payrolls  and  grafting 
contracts,  government  collusion  with  vice  and  crime,  fran- 
chise grabbing,  police  corruption  and  demoralization,  in- 
efficiency, incompetency,  dishonesty,  the  debauchery  of  pub- 
lic office  for  private  gain.  The  motto  of  Tammany  Hall  was 
ineffaceably  branded  once  for  all  upon  its  forehead  when 
the  puissant  and  cynical  Croker  declared  in  open  court  as 
leader  of  Tammany  Hall  "I  am  working  for  my  own  pocket 
all  the  time." 

This  is  the  choice  before  the  voters  of  New  York  this  fall : 
Tammany's  pocket  or  the  security,  the  well  being  and  the 
good  name  of  the  people  of  New  York. 

The  leaders  of  Tammany  Hall  are  scurrying  around  in 
pitiful  disorder  searching  for  a  "respectable"  candidate  with 
whom  to  oppose  Mr.  Mitchel.  They  will  doubtless  succeed 
ultimately  in  finding  him.  For  it  is  one  of  the  disheartening 
anomalies  of  political  life  that  the  most  degraded  political 
machine  can  usually  discover  some  man  of  otherwise  "re- 
spectable" character  and  reputation  to  become  its  standard 
bearer. 

But  the  voters  of  New  York  must  not  be  deceived. 
However  plausible  the  appearance  of  "respectability"  that 
clothes  the  candidate  that  opposes  Mr.  Mitchel,  Tammany 
is  still  Tammany,  and  any  administration  that  Tammany 
elects  will  be  a  Tammany  administration,  with  all  of  wick- 
edness and  viciousness  and  bad  government  that  that  implies. 


WAR  RESULTS  THAT  WILL  STAY 


NOT  all  of  the  governmental,  industrial  and  other 
by-products  of  the  war,  which  are  piling  up  rapidly 
in  the  United  States  as  they  have  piled  up  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  France,  will  last  very  long  after  peace  re- 
turns. There  are,  however,  numerous  highly  important  ones 
that  men  of  good  judgment  tell  us  will  probably  be  perma- 
nent. It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  look  at  these  now, 
and  ask  ourselves  how  we  like  them.  If  they  are  to  endure, 
and  if  we  don't  like  them,  we  may  as  well  begin  changing 
our  minds. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  we  shall  never  again  return 
to  the  notion  that  an  immensely  prosperous  nation  of  more 
than  a  hundred  million  heads  can  get  on  without  a  military 
establishment  that  would  be  adequate  to  a  real  emergency. 
We  have  at  last  worked  out  a  plan  for  a  national  army. 
It  is  based  on  the  idea  that  all  able-bodied  men  are  under 
equal  moral  and  patriotic  obligation  to  serve  their  country 
in  a  military  capacity  if  necessary.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  we  shall  stick  to  this  idea  and  build  our 
permanent  military   establishment  upon   it.   Also,   we  shall 


be  well  rid  of  the  fallacious  notion  that  military  prepared- 
ness is  militarism.  There  is  no  more  identity  of  these  two 
things  than  there  is  of  the  policeman  and  the  thug  if  both 
happen  to  carry  pistols. 

We  are  demonstrating  that  the  government  of  a  republic, 
awkward  and  uncertain  as  it  necessarily  is,  may,  neverthe- 
less, learn  how  to  control  industry,  commerce,  even  agri- 
cultural operations,  and  other  business  enterprises  for  a 
general  end,  and  with  great  gain  in  national  efficiency. 
That  this  control  need  not  be  so  rigorous  in  days  of  peace 
as  in  days  of  war  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue,  but  having 
worked  out  its  possibilities  by  the  crude  trial  and  error 
method  we  shall  not  again  permit  either  big  or  little  busi- 
ness to  run  amuck,  exploit  the  public,  and  often  destroy 
itself  on  the  plea  that  government  is  by  its  nature  unfit 
and  incompetent  to  interfere  in  business  matters.  The 
functions  of  government  will  henceforth  be  enormous. 
sponsible  and  dignified,  ami  we  may  reasonably  e>  >ed  that 
the  career  of  the  national  legislator  and  o\  the  administra- 
tive officer  will   offer  at  I  Tactions   to  men   of  high  character 


CARTOON  COMMENT 

THREE  SQUARE  MEALS  A  DAY? 


The  two  aides  of  our  food  problem:  at  the  left,  Unjust  Prices  scurrying  down  at   the  threat   of   Government   Control — "Strange   they 
couldn't  do  it  until  now!"  says  Ding  in  the  New  York  "Tribune";  and  at  the  right,  the  task  of  the  producer — Winsor  McCay  of  the 
New  York  "American"  shows  Uncle  Sam  saying  "Well  Done!"  to  the  farmer,    bringing  in   this   year's   harvest.   "The   Open  Door- 
hut  one   to   be   patched,"  is  Cesare's  comment  in  the  New   York  "Evening  Post"  on   Uncle  Sam's  storehouse  of  national  resources 
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and  great  ability  more  nearly  proportionate  to  the  attrac- 
tions offered  by  big  business  and  the  opportunities  of  the 
corporation  lawyer. 

The  war  is  doing  more  than  fifty  years  of  discussion  of 
the  ideas  of  Mr.  Eliot  and  Mr.  Flexner  would  have  done 
to  change  our  educational  ideas  and  practises.  When  the 
alumni  of  our  universities  and  colleges  were  asked  to  sign 
cards  stating  what  they  could  do  in  a  practical  way  to 
serve  their  country  in  a  time  of  peril,  a  majority  of  them, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  experienced  a  sense  of  humiliation.  For 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  they  realized  that  their  educa- 
tional equipment  had  not  fitted  them  to  do  much  of  any- 
thing of  emergency  value.  It  is  probable  that  the  entire 
nation  is  today  converted  to  the  notion  that  every  boy  and 
girl  should  be  taught  to  do  something  of  emergency  value 
and  to  do  it  thoroly  well.  We  shall  not  make  the  mistake 
of  assuming  that  this  is  the  whole  of  education,  but  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  education  that  is  maintained  by 
taxation. 

With  much  confidence  we  may  assume  that  the  general 
moral  attitude  of  the  people  will  be  more  sincere,  more 
temperate,  more  practical  and  more  just  by  reason  of  our 
war  experience.  Slowly  but  unmistakably  the  American 
mind  is  arriving  at  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  objects  of 
the  war,  and  at  a  conviction  that  these  objects  are  essen- 
tially moral  rather  than  merely  political  or  merely  eco- 
nomic. That  fact  alone  may  prove  to  be  in  days  to  come 
a  full  compensation  for  the  sacrifice  and  the  suffering  that 
the  war  will  have  cost.  Extravagant  living  and  freak  be- 
havior will  not  again  have  their  former  vogue.  The  peo- 
ple will  learn  that  life  can  be  enriched  and  made  inter- 
esting in  other  ways  which  better  comport  with  right 
feeling  toward  fellow-men  and  a  sane  way  of  bringing  up 
children.  We  have  had  in  this  country  a  vast  amount  of 
personal  and  domestic  tragedy  directly  attributable  to  fast 
living  and  neglect  to  train  children  and  youth  to  habits  of 
industry,  prudence  and  considerateness.  We  shall  not  get 
rid  of  all  of  this  unnecessary  misery,  but  in  all  probability 
we  shall  greatly  diminish  it.  Among  the  abiding  results  of 
the  war  we  shall  be  able  to  count  a  net  gain  in  wisdom  and 
practical  good  sense. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  INDEMNITY 

PLUNGED  as  we  are  into  the  midst  of  a  war  that  orig- 
inated in  issues  with  which,  as  the  President  said, 
America  had  no  concern,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  in- 
form ourselves  about  them,  for  now  we  must  have  a  voice 
in  their  settlement.  Accordingly  we  have  been  taking  up 
these  questions  in  turn  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  they  involve  and  putting  into  con- 
crete terms  what  diplomats  prefer  to  veil  in  generalities. 
The  latest  of  these  articles  is  that  of  July  14  on  "The  Ques- 
tion of  Alsace-Lorraine,"  and  now  we  turn  to  the  question  of 
indemnities,  which  has  been  brought  to  the  front  since 
the  Russian  Government  and  the  Socialists  of  belligerent 
countries  on  both  sides  have  declared  for  peace  without 
punitive  indemnities. 

President  Wilson  seems  to  take  a  similar  position,  for  in 
his  reply  to  Russia  last  June  he  said:  "No  indemnities  must 
be  insisted  on  except  those  that  constitute  payment  for 
manifest  wrongs  done."  This  could  be  stretched  to  include 
all  the  "wrongs  done"  to  the  world  by  the  war  for  which 
we  hold  Germany  primarily  responsible,  but  apparently  it 
intended  to  restrict  the  indemnities  to  actual  and  direct 
damages  and  to  exclude  compensation  for  military  expendi- 
tures as  well  as  pecuniary  penalties  for  breaking  the  peace. 
This  was  the  line  drawn  in  the  "Alabama"  case  when  the 
United  States  claimed  compensation  not  only  for  the  de- 
struction of  its  shipping  by  the  Confederate  cruisers  built 
in  England  but  also  for  indirect  losses  such  as  diversion 
of  commerce,  enhanced  insurance  rates  and  consequent  naval 
expenses.    The    arbitrators    representing    England,    United 


States,  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Brazil  decided  unanimously 
that  "the  indirect  claims  did  not  constitute  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  applicable  to  such  cases  a  good 
foundation  for  an  award  or  computation  of  damages  be- 
tween nations." 

In  the  case  of  the  Boxer  outrages  the  United  States 
claimed  compensation  only  for  property  destroyed  and  tried 
hard  to  get  the  other  powers  to  agree  to  this,  but  Germany, 
backed  by  Great  Britain,  insisted  upon  exemplary  damages. 
So  Germany  got  $67,500,000  and  an  expiatory  monument, 
while  the  United  States,  with  greater  damage,  took  only 
$22,625,000  and  remitted  half  of  that  when  it  was  found 
that  the  losses  of  the  missionaries  and  other  Americans  in 
China  had  been  overestimated.  It  was,  then,  in  spite  of  the 
protests  of  our  Government,  that  China  was  loaded  with 
"the  enormous  debt  of  $333,000,000,"  which  it  was  not  ex- 
pected that  she  would  ever  be  able  to  repay. 

The  term  "indemnity"  covers,  as  we  see  when  we  come 
to  analyze  it,  a  number  of  claims  which  might  be  arranged 
according  to  priority  as  follows: 

INDEMNITIES   IN    PROBABLE   ORDER   OF   PREFERENCE 

1.  Claims  for  actual  destruction  of  buildings,  bridges,  roads, 
crops,  granaries,  mines,  machinery,  trees,  etc.,  in  the  war  zone, 
or  interior  towns  bombed  by  airships. 

2.  Restitution  of  merchantile  shipping  destroyed,  "ton  for  ton." 

3.  Repayment  of  all  fines,  contributions  and  assessments  levied 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  occupied  territory. 

4.  Compensation  for  all  food  and  other  supplies  confiscated, 
for  forced  labor,  for  quartering  of  troops,  etc. 

5.  Compensation  for  all  civilian  lives  lost  thru  sinking  of  ves- 
sels, bombardment  of  towns  and  aerial  raids. 

6.  Payment  of  the  military  and  naval  expenses  of  the  vic- 
torious enemy. 

7.  Compensation  for  lives  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 

8.  Purely  punitive  fines,  designed  to  impress  the  defeated  party 
with  the  heinousness  of  his  offense  and  to  render  him  helpless 
for  a  term  of  years. 

Whether  this  be  the  proper  order  or  not  we  may  assume 
that,  however  the  war  may  turn  out,  the  final  indemnity 
will  be  fixed  somewhere  between  the  first  and  the  last  of 
these  items.  It  is  unthinkable  that  innocent  people  in  the 
devastated  war  zone  should  receive  no  compensation  for 
their  injuries,  and  it  is  equally  unthinkable  that  the  de- 
feated party  could  pay  the  whole  bill  for  the  direct  and 
indirect  losses  of  the  whole  world.  It  is,  then,  with  the  first 
items  of  the  list  that  we  are  primarily  interested.  The 
Fortnightly  Review  for  June  contains  a  careful  estimate 
of  "The  World's  War  Bill"  and  reaches  the  following  con- 
clusion: 

COST   OF   THE   WAR   FOR   THREE   YEARS 

Material  damage $2,500,000,000 

Military  and  naval  outlay    90,000,000,000 

Interest  liability   2,500.000,000 

Economic  value  of  lives   25,600.000,000 

Dislocation  of  trade 750.000.000 

$121,350,000,000 
This  agrees  closely  with  German  and  French  estimates. 
It  does  not  include  the  Japanese  expenditures  or  the  Ameri- 
can, which  are  already  approaching  the  ten  billion  mark. 
The  number  of  soldiers  killed  or  permanently  crippled  is 
put  at  6,500,000  and  their  future  earning  capacity  is  esti- 
mated at  the  low  figure  of  five  dollars  a  week  for  fifteen 
years,  or  an  average  potential  value  to  society  of  about 
$3900. 

Another  calculation  of  the  value  of  the  public  and  private 
property  destroyed  in  the  war  was  made  for  the  Fourth 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council  at  its  Pittsburgh  meeting 
last  January  and  gave  the  following  figures: 

DESTRUCTION   OF  PBOPEBTS 

In    Belgium    $2,055,000,000 

ln   France    1.68 

In  Eastern  Europe  2,250,00 

The  American  estimate  of  material  damage   i     moi 
twice  as  large  as  the  British  but  the  as  close 
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as  could  be  expected  without  official  investigation.  The  in- 
teresting thing  about  it  is  that  it  is  relatively  so  small,  only 
two  or  five  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  war.  Since  the 
belligerent  nations  are  now  spending  more  than  $100,000,000 
a  day  on  their  military  operations,  not  counting  their  com- 
mercial losses,  this  means  that  the  extension  of  the  war 
for  a  month  or  two  would  more  than  cover  the  material 
losses.  Either  side  could  better  afford  to  make  peace  now 
and  pay  for  all  the  damage  its  property  has  suffered  rather 
than  to  continue  the  war  even  tho  by  continuing  two  or 
three  months  longer  it  were  certain  of  a  victory  so  com- 
plete as  to  secure  a  full  indemnity  for  material  losses.  To 
carry  the  war  thru  another  year  will  cost  more  than  $36,- 
500,000,000  and  many  times  that  in  destruction  of  life  and 
property.  The  question  of  indemnities  has  sunk  into  insig- 
nificance in  view  of  the  enormous  cost  of  the  war.  It  cannot 
matter  much  now  which  side  pays  the  bills,  for  there  will 
be  very  little  difference  between  victor  and  vanquished  in 
losses  of  men  and  money.  The  United  States  has  already 
spent  more  money  on  the  war  than  would  suffice  to  rebuild 
every  ruined  city,  restore  every  demolished  villa  and  cot- 
tage, restock  every  farm  and  reopen  every  factory  in  Bel- 
gium, ^France,  Serbia,  Rumania,  Galicia  and  Poland. 

There  are  four  ways  in  which  the  indemnity  question 
may  be  settled: 

1.  Let  each  side  stand  its  own  losses,  the  richer  countries 
recompensing  their  poorer  allies.  This  solution  of  course 
ignores  the  justice  in  the  claims  for  damages. 

2.  Let  each  nation  pay  for  the  damage  its  armies  and 
navies  have  caused.  This  would  have  the  advantage  of  put- 
ting a  penalty  on  "frightfulness"  and  of  recompensing  the 
invaded  countries. 

3.  The  Russian  Socialists,  regarding  the  war  as  a  world 
calamity  in  which  all  are  sufferers,  propose  pooling  all 
claims  for  damages  and  apportioning  the  bill  among  all 
the  belligerents  according  to  their  national  wealth,  their 
population  or  the  size  of  their  armies. 

4.  Making  the  defeated  party  pay  the  whole  bill.  This 
assumes  that  the  defeated  party  is  the  guilty  party,  and 
further  that  the  defeated  party  is  sufficiently  crushed  to 
submit  to  such  a  penalty  yet  not  sufficiently  crushed  to  be 
bankrupt.  If,  as  we  believe,  Germany  is  the  guilty  party 
and  if,  as  we  hope,  Germany  will  be  the  defeated  party, 
there  is  little  prospect  of  carrying  out  this  plan,  for  it 
seems  likely  that  Germany  will  hold  out  until  financially 
ruined.  If  the  Allies  persist  in  their  present  demands  of 
taking  away  from  Germany  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 
territory  of  the  German  empire  her  ability  to  pay  a  big 
damage  bill  will  be  materially  reduced,  tho  of  course  she 
could  in  any  case  afford  to  pay  for  the  destruction  caused 
by  her  armies  and  submarines.  From  a  financial  point  of 
view — and  that  is  all  we  are  here  considering — it  is  merely 
a  question  whether  it  will  cost  more  to  collect  the  bill  for 
damages  than  it  is  worth. 

THE  RUSSIAN  VIRTUE 

EVERY  nation  has  some  characteristic  merit  which  is 
worthy  our  study  and  admiration  and  far  more  worth 
dwelling  on  than  the  corresponding  national  vices, 
since  it  is  our  business  to  see  that  none  of  our  world  com- 
petitors, whether  friendly  or  unfriendly,  can  outdo  the 
United  States  by  the  possession  of  any  secret  moral  patent. 
The  Russian  specialty  is  candor.  The  terrible  disasters 
which  are  now  confronting  the  young  republic  are  half  re- 
deemed by  the  frankness  with  which  they  are  acknowledged. 
It  has  been  customary  for  the  student  of  the  war  to  piece 
out  the  truth  from  the  dispatches  by  striking  an  average 
between  the  reports  of  the  contending  belligerents.  But  we 
have  noticed  that  the  official  Russian  reports  for  the  last 
few  weeks  have  constantly  admitted  "heavy  losses"  when 
speaking  of  Russian  advances  and  promptly  chronicled 
every  Russian  retreat.  Often  the  Russian  reports  acknowl- 


edged the  abandonment  of  a  position  before  the  Austrians 
or  Germans  announced  its  capture.  That  this  is  a  genuine 
expression  of  national  character  and  not  the  temporary 
policy  of  the  War  Office  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Russian 
literature  has  always  been  noted  for  the  same  frankness, 
the  same  admission  of  terrible  or  discreditable  evils  in  Rus- 
sian life.  In  all  ages  the  Russian  patriot  has  been  .the  ex- 
poser  and  denouncer,  not  the  flattering  courtier  or  false 
prophet  of  smooth  things. 

A  DANGER  SIGNAL 

THE  man  who  openly  says  "I  don't  believe  in  patriot- 
ism and  I  don't  admit  any  allegiance  to  the  United 
States"  is  usually  harmless.  But  look  out  for  the 
man  who  says  "Yes,  I'm  loyal  to  America  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  But—" 


OUR  HEADLESS  CONGRESS 

NO  American  institution  stands  so  badly  in  need  of 
organization  and  leadership  as  Congress.  At  each 
session  Congress  goes  to  work  without  a  plan  or  a 
program  and  is  soon  swamped  by  a  flood  of  local  bills  and 
small  appropriations  and  would  never  accomplish  anything 
of  bigger  scope  but  for  the  constant  intervention  of  the 
President  at  every  stage  of  legislation.  Not  only  must  the 
President  at  the  opening  of  each  new  session  map  out  a 
legislative  program,  exactly  as  if  he  were  a  schoolmaster 
assigning  the  next  day's  lesson  to  his  class,  but  he  must 
shove  the  work  forward  whenever  it  gets  "stuck"  on  its  way 
to  enactment.  Almost  every  important  piece  of  legislation  in 
recent  years,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  recent  Im- 
migration Bill,  owes  its  existence  wholly  to  the  initiative  of 
the  Administration  and  can  thank  Congress  for  nothing  but 
ratification.  Often,  in  fact,  Congress  cannot  even  perform 
the  poor  duty  of  a  rubber  stamp,  but  confines  itself  to  ob- 
struction and  denunciation  of  the  "usurpations  of  the  ex- 
ecutive," as  if  the  hard  working  man  in  the  White  House, 
whose  only  interest  is  to  get  necessary  work  accomplished, 
were  a  sort  of  Mexican  dictator. 

We  think  that  the  reason  for  this  absence  of  initiative  in 
Congress  is  due  less  to  the  weakness  of  the  individual  con- 
gressman (tho  there  are  not  more  than  a  score  of  men  in 
Congress  whom  any  one  but  themselves  would  dream  of 
considering  for  President)  than  to  the  imperfect  organiza- 
tion of  the  House  and  Senate.  There  is  no  man  and  no  com- 
mittee in  Congress  to  furnish  the  leadership  indispensable 
to  every  legislative  body.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Republican  and  Democratic  floor  lead- 
ers are  almost  invariably  men  who  combine  exceptional  skill 
in  parliamentary  sparring  with  an  absence  of  constructive 
statesmanship  that  no  one  could  believe  without  the  evi- 
dence of  The  Congressional  Record.  The  chairmanship  of 
important  committees  is  determined  by  seniority  or  favor 
rather  than  by  the  personal  merit  or  the  political  views  of 
the  individual  selected.  In  the  Senate  all  leadership  is 
frowned  upon  as  contrary  to  the  unwritten  code  of  "Sena- 
torial courtesy,"  to  which,  until  a  few  months  ago,  was 
added  the  right  of  unlimited  debate. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  President  inevitably  be- 
comes the  Chief  of  State,  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  party 
leader  of  the  majority:  combining  three  important  offices  in 
one  and  furnishing  the  element  of  leadership  which  other- 
wise would  be  wholly  lacking.  An  exactly  parallel  tendency 
may  be  seen  in  most  of  our  states  and  municipalities.  Every- 
where citizens  look  to  strong  Governors  to  save  their  states 
from  the  rapacity  or  folly  of  the  legislators,  and  the  Mayor 
tends  to  become  so  important  as  completely  to  eclipse  the 
Board  of  Aldermen.  Leadership  there  must  be,  and  if  a 
legislative  body  cannot  furnish  it  then  its  power  and  pres- 
tige must  pass  to  the  executive.  Congress  recognizes  this 
condition  and  complains  of  it.  But  what  will  it  do? 


Russian 


Premier  Kerensky,  fol- 
lowing the   usual   cus- 
Readjustments    tom    of    pariiamentary 

governments  in  continental  Europe, 
provoked  a  cabinet  crisis  by  his  resig- 
nation on  August  3  in  order  to  obtain 
a  free  hand  to  reconstruct  the  minis- 
try. Foreign  Minister  Terestchenko  and 
Minister  of  Agriculture  Tchernoff  had 
their  resignations  accepted,  but  the 
other  members  of  the  ministry  with- 
drew their  resignations.  M.  Terest- 
chenko was  one  of  the  few  non-Socialist 
members  of  the  ministry;  M.  Tchernoff 
is  a  radical  Socialist  who  was  accused 
of  pro-German  tendencies,  altho  he  vig- 
orously denied  the  charge.  The  provi- 
sional government  summoned  a  con- 
ference of  party  leaders  in  the  Duma 
and  of  the  Councils  of  Workmen's,  Sol- 
diers' and  Peasants'  Delegates  to  con- 
sider the  state  of  the  nation,  and  on 
August  5  Premier  Kerensky  received  a 
vote  of  confidence  not  only  from  all  the 
five  parties  represented,  but  from  the 
executives  of  the  Workmen's  and  Sol- 
diers' and  Peasants'  councils,  the  Maxi- 
malists alone  dissenting.  Vice-Premier 
Nekrasoff  declared  the  government 
must  be  strengthened,  because  a  coun- 
ter-revolution exists  already  and  was 
steadily  growing. 

The  Premier,  who  returns  to  the 
government  stronger  than  ever,  and  is 
hailed  as  the  only  possible  deliverer  of 
Russia,  has  issued  a  manifesto  in 
which  he  promises  to  form  a  strong 
revolutionary  Cabinet.  He  is  now  vir- 
tually dictator  of  all  the  Russias. 

The  crisis  in  Finland  has  been  tem- 
porarily postponed.  The  Finnish  Senate 
agreed  to  adjourn  the  Landtag  and  ar- 
range for  a  general  election  in  October. 
The  Senate  and  Landtag  in  joint  ses- 
sion resolved  that  the  future  constitu- 
tion  of   Finland    could   only   be    deter- 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

■July  30 — Rumanians  make  fresh  gains. 
Heavy  artillery  duel  in  Belgium. 
Twenty-one  British  ships  sunk  dur- 
ing past  week. 

July  31 — British  drive  in  Belgium 
begun.  Russian  retreat  continues. 

August  1 — Germans  make  counter-at- 
tacks in  Belgium.  Kaiser  disavows 
war  for  conquest. 

August  2 — Kaiser  summons  war  coun- 
cil. General  Korniloff  assumes  com- 
mand of  Russian  armies. 

August  3 — Shake  up  in  Russian  cabi- 
net. Austrians  occupy  Czernowitz. 

August  Jf — Premier  Lloyd  George  pro- 
claims faith  in  Allied  victory.  Root 
mission  brings  encouraging  reports 
from  Russia. 

August  5 — Canadians  advance  on 
Lens.  Kerensky  returns  to  office. 


mined  by  a  joint  agreement  of  repre- 
sentatives of  both  democracies.  In  many 
other  parts  of  Russia  anarchy  and  dis- 
order continue. 

Th    W  ^ne    outstanding    fact    of 

the    military    situation   in 

m  the  East    eastern  Europe  is  that  the 

Russian  army  is  still  in  full  retreat  be- 
fore the  advancing  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  forces.  But  the  retreat  is  no 
longer  a  mere  rout;  according  to  the 
dispatches  from  both  sides  the  Russian 
army  appears  to  have  recovered  a  little 
of  its  discipline  and  morale.  On  several 
occasions  the  Russians  turned  on  their 
pursuers  and  fought  them  stubbornly, 
even  compelling  them  to  give  ground 
for  the  time  being.  It  is  a  part  of  Rus- 
sian military  tradition,  of  which  Napo- 
leon's campaign  is  the  classic  example, 
to  retreat  in  such  a  manner  as  to  in- 
flict the  utmost  possible  damage  upon 
the    enemy    and    then    turn    upon    him 


when  he  has  advanced  too  rashly  or  too 
far.  But  to  retreat  in  this  fashion, 
giving  up  territory  to  the  enemy  while 
still  holding  intact  the  army  organiza- 
tion, is  a  great  test  of  the  loyalty  of 
an  army,  and  is  impossible  if  the  sol- 
diers are  disaffected  and  ready  to  de- 
sert. The  military  problem  of  Russia 
is  therefore  but  one  aspect  of  the  po- 
litical problem. 

The  climax  of  Austro-Hungarian  vic- 
tory thus  far  in  the  war  against  Rus- 
sia is  the  reconquest  of  Bukowina,  the 
province  to  the  east  of  Galicia,  and  the 
occupation  of  Czernowitz,  its  chief  city. 
This  place,  a  city  of  some  seventy  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  has  changed  hands 
ten  times  during  the  war.  Its  occupa- 
tion means  the  practical  evacuation  of 
all  Austrian  territory  by  the  Russians. 
General  Brusiloff  has  resigned  his  com- 
mand of  the  Russian  army  in  Galicia 
because  he  despaired  of  being  able  to 
restore  military  discipline.  His  place 
has  been  taken  by  General  Korniloff, 
who  is  considered  the  most  dashing  and 
brilliant  commander  in  the  army.  The 
combined  Russian  and  Rumanian  forces 
continue  to  win  small  local  victories  in 
Rumania. 

Germanv  Seeks      A   Very   g0°d   illustra- 

.     "l  tion    of    the    predica- 

SwissLoan         ment     of     thg     smaU 

neutral  nations  which  find  themselves 
dependent  upon  the  trade  and  the  good 
will  of  their  warring  neighbors  is  that 
of  Switzerland.  President  Schulthess 
has  just  announced  that  Germany  will 
shut  off  the  Swiss  coal  supply  unless 
Switzerland  advances  a  loan  to  Ger- 
many. Switzerland  is  a  country  of 
growing  manufactures  but  it  has  little 
coal  to  support  its  industries,  except 
the  "white  coal"  or  power  from  the 
waterfalls.   Of   Switzerland's  neighbors 
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Cold  Thompson 

UP  FROM  SLAVERY!  BUT  HOW? 
Thousands  of  negroes  in  New  York  paraded  up  Fifth  Avenue  last  week  to  present  their  protest 
against  the  East  St.  Louis  riots  and  similar  recent  occurrences  and  to  ask  for  equal  labor  rights 
with  white  men.  The  migration  of  colored  workingmen  to  the  North  in  the  last  two  years  is 
requiring  a  readjustment  of  economic  conditions  in  the  big  cities :  agitators  now  find  the  cry  of 
"nigger-scab"  too  sure  a  way  of  starting  trouble 


Germany  is  richest  in  coal.  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  can 
hardly  spare  the  tonnage  to  keep  all 
the  neutrals  as  well  as  the  Allies  sup- 
plied with  their  coal,  and  in  any  case 
the  price  of  coal  carried  for  such  a 
distance  would  be  much  higher  than 
that  of  the  German.  The  two  govern- 
ments are  reported  to  have  reached  an 
agreement  whereby  Switzerland  ad- 
vances Germany  $8,000,000  a  month  for 
nine  months  at  five  per  cent  interest 
and  Germany  permits  the  export  to 
Switzerland  of  200,000  tons  a  month. 

Similar  arrangements  are  being 
made  between  the  Entente  Allies  and 
the  neutrals  of  northern  Europe.  Nor- 
way has  presented  a  request  to  the 
Allied  governments  to  permit  the  im- 
portation of  all  the  foodstuffs,  princi- 
pally sugar,  fats  and  grain,  needed  by 
the  Norwegian  people,  and  permission 
to  sell  fish  to  Germany  without  being 
punished  by  an  embargo  on  imports 
from  the  Allies.  In  return,  Norway  is 
willing  to  promise  not  to  permit  the 
reexportation  of  imported  foodstuffs  to 
Germany  and  to  allow  the  Entente  na- 
tions the  use  of  a  certain  number  of 
Norwegian  ships  for  their  trade. 

The  government  of  the  Netherlands 
has  offered  a  part  of  the  large  Dutch 
merchant  marine  if  the  United  States 
and  the  other  Entente  Allies  would  as- 
sure the  nation  that  sufficient  food- 
stuffs would  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
Netherlands  for  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple and  their  live  stock.  Sweden  has 
placed  a  ban  on  the  exportation  of  ma- 
chinery, certain  manufactured  goods, 
provisions,  and  base  metals  other  than 
iron  (principally  copper,  nickel,  lead 
and  brass).  These  restrictions  will 
chiefly  affect  Germany  as  there  is  at 
nresent  a  large  export  trade  on  the 
Kaltic  from  Sweden  to  Germany  in 
these  commodities. 

Kaiser's  Letter     Former  American  Am- 

t»  ui-  u   j  bassador      James      W. 

Published  „  ,  ,  , 

Gerard  has  made  pub- 
lic, with  President  Wilson's  permission, 
a  personal  letter  written  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  The  date  of 
the  letter  is  August  10,  1914,  about  a 
week  after  England's  entrance  into  the 
Great  War.  In  it  the  Kaiser  alleged 
that  late  in  July  King  George  V  had 


given  personal  assurances  that  Eng- 
land would  remain  neutral  in  a  war 
involving  Germany,  France,  Austria 
and  Russia.  On  the  following  day,  July 
30,  foreign  Secretary  Sir  Edward 
Grey  warned  the  German  ambassador 
that  if  Germany  entered  the  war  be- 
tween Austria  and  Russia  England 
"would  take  quick  decisions  and  grave 
measures."  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
one  of  three  things:  that  Great  Britain 
had  not  yet  made  up  its  mind  whether 
to  enter  the  war  or  not  until  after  the 
invasion  of  Belgium,  that  the  British 
Government  was  deceiving  Germany  as 
to  its  intentions,  or  that  King  George 
was  carrying  on  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions independently  of  his  Foreign 
Secretary  and  contrary  to  his  policy. 
The  Kaiser  also  asserted  that  if  Eng- 
land would  guarantee  French  neutral- 
ity Germany  would  remain  on  the  de- 
fensive against  France.  But  this  offer 
came  too  late  as  England  had  already 
made  a  casus  belli  out  of  the  violation 
of  Belgian  neutrality.  The  Kaiser  said 
further  that  Belgian  neutrality  "had  to 
be  violated  by  Germany  on  strategic 
grounds,  news  having  been  received 
that  France  was  already  preparing  to 
enter  Belgium."  He  laid  the  blame  for 
the  war  on  Russia  for  mobilizing  while 
England,  Germany  and  Austria  were 
about  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the 
Serbian  situation. 


United  States  Acquires     Jear     Admiral 
t-.  •  c,  •      •  C  a  p  p  s,    Man- 

Private  Shipping  *  *    '.      ,, 

ager      of      the 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  which  is 
now  building  a  merchant  marine  for 
the  nation,  has  requisitioned  "all 
power-driven  cargo  carrying  and  pas- 
senger vessels  above  2500  tons  capacity 
under  construction."  These  ships  will 
be  hurried  to  completion  as  rapidly  as 
possible  by  double  and  triple  shifts  of 
workmen  in  order  to  clear  the  yards 
for  the  building  of  the  new  designs 
approved  by  the  Government.  The 
records  of  the  Shipping  Board  place 
the  number  now  being  built  at  some 
700  vessels  of  2,000,000  aggregate  ton- 
nage. Much  of  this  construction  is  for 
the  Norwegians  and  the  British.  The 
British  Government  is  willing  to  re- 
linquish to  this  Government  all  the 
construction  orders  placed  with  Ameri- 


can shipbuilders.  As  for  the  American 
ships  requisitioned,  they  will  be  op- 
erated for  the  nation  by  the  Shipping 
Board.  Contracts  for  ships  not  yet 
under  construction  have  also  been 
taken  over  by  the  Government  which 
is  free  to  cancel  them  or  carry  them 
out  as  may  seem  best.  Private  owners 
will  be  compensated  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  all  losses  due  to  requisitions. 
It  is  not  known  whether  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  will  supplement  the 
work  of  the  private  shipyards  by  estab- 
lishing new  Government  yards  or  not. 


War  Tax  Bill 


The  war  tax  bill  is 

at    last    before    the 
Again  Taken  Up       Senat6)       emerging. 

from  committee  in  a  wholly  altered 
state  from  that  in  which  it  left  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  May.  The 
long  delay  in  the  Senate  committee 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
wished  to  pass  the  food  administration 
bill  before  considering  any  other  legis- 
lation. The  violent  opposition  of  Sena- 
tor Reed  and  some  of  his  associates  to 
the  idea  of  a  "food  dictatorship"  and 
the  long  dispute  over  prohibition  meant 
delay  to  the  whole  legislative  program 
of  the  administration.  It  may  take  an- 
other month  for  the  Senate  to  pass  the 
bill  and  reach  an  agreement  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  its  pro- 
visions. The  situation  is  complicated 
by  the  recent  announcement  of  Secre- 
tary McAdoo  of  the  Treasury  that  the 
United  States  would  require  during  the 
first  year  of  its  participation  in  the 
Great  War  an  additional  appropriation 
of  about  $5,000,000,000  in  addition  to 
the  sums  already  voted.  Most  of  this 
will,  of  course,  be  met  by  new  bond 
issues,  but  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
a  stubborn  attempt  made  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  cover  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  sum  by  taxation. 

As  it  now  stands  the  war  tax  bill 
will  provide  for  raising  $2,006,970,000. 
Individual  and  corporate  income  taxes 
will  account  for  $777,000,000  and  the 
excess  profits  tax  on  industries  profit- 
ing from  the  war  for  $562,000,000 
more.  These  are  the  major  items  of 
revenue,  but  there  are  also  important 
increases  in  taxation  on  alcoholic 
drinks,  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  tea  and 
cocoa.  Postal  rates  are  increased,  but 
a  new  provision  stipulates  that  letters 
may  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  soldiers 
and  sailors  assigned  to  duty  in  a  for- 
eign  country   during   the   present  war. 

Chairman  Kitchin,  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, announces  that  the  House 
cannot  be  expected  to  agree  to  many 
of  the  Senate  amendments.  He  insisted 
that  placing  the  excess  profits  tax  on 
a  basis  of  increase  over  the  period 
immediately  before  the  war  would 
favor  many  wealthy  corporations 
which  enjoyed  great  prosperity  during 
the  years  1911  to  1913  inclusive,  the 
years  chosen  as  the  basis  for  estimat- 
ing profits.  He  prefers  to  consider  as 
excess  profits  all  those  over  a  fixed 
percentage.  Mr.  Kitchin  also  objected 
to  the  elimination  of  numerous  minor 
taxes  on  luxuries  which  were  a  feature 
of  the  House  bill. 
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President  Wins 


The  food  control 

bill  has  secured 
Food  Control  Victory     ^   approval   of 

both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  but  so  many  amendments 
were  accepted  by  the  Senate  that  the 
bill  must  be  repassed  after  the  new 
amendments  have  been  considered  in 
conference.  The  conference  has  agreed 
to  strike  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
most  objectionable  to  President  Wilson. 
One  of  these  is  the  Senate  amendment 
providing  for  a  board  of  three  mem- 
bers to  administer  the  act  in  place  of 
a  single  food  administrator,  an  amend- 
ment adopted  to  save  the  country  from 
the  much  dreaded  "one  man  power." 
Finally,  after  much  pressure  from  the 
Administration,  the  Senate  representa- 
tives in  the  conference  agreed  to  drop 
this  provision.  This  decision,  if  con- 
firmed by  the  vote  of  the  Senate,  will 
enable  the  President  to  give  Mr.  Hoover 
a  free  hand  in  conserving  the  food  sup- 
ply of  the  nation  for  us  and  our  allies. 
Another  Senate  amendment  which  has 
been  eliminated  from  the  bill  is  that 
creating  a  congressional  war  expendi- 
tures committee  to  oversee  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  immense  appropriations 
voted  by  Congress  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  no  such  committee  will  be 
established  but  that  it  cannot  come  into 
existence  as  a  rider  on  the  food  control 
bill.  The  President  has  so  strongly  op- 
posed the  creation  of  the  war  expendi- 
tures committee  that  Congress  feared 
that  the  food  control  bill  might  fail  to 
receive  his  signature  if  it  contained 
such  a  provision.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment fixing  a  minimum  price  for  wheat 
has  been  approved  in  conference.  There 
will  apparently  be  a  compromise  on  pro- 
hibition, making  the  manufacture  of 
distilled  liquors  unlawful  but  not  affect- 
ing light  wines  and  beers. 

TT  _         ,.  Exasperating  as 

Hoover  Compliments     it    mugt    have 

American  Housewives    been    to    have 

Congress  so  slow  to  pass  the  food  admin- 
istration bill  and  give  real  power  to  the 
Federal   Government,   Mr.   Hoover  has 
been  able  to  find  a  silver  lining  to  the 
cloud  of  disappointment  in  the  fact  that 
his  advice  on  food  conservation  has  made 
an  effective  appeal  to  the  people  of  the 
nation.  "Germany  accomplished  less  in 
this  direction  in  twelve  months,"  said 
he,  "than  our  people  have  in  four.  The 
only  need  of  legislation  and  authority 
is  to  curb  those  who  would  profit  by  this 
voluntary   movement."   More   than   two 
million  women  have  enrolled  as  volun- 
teers in  the  food  administration  service 
and   are   practising   economy   with   the 
aid  of  advices  from  Washington.  Mil- 
lions  of   new   vegetable    gardens   have 
been  planted  this  spring  and  summer. 
Mr.  Hoover  estimates  that  there  will  be 
an  increased  production  of  cereals  this 
year  amounting  to  850,000,000  bushels. 
American  canners  this  year  will  put  up 
some    1,700,000,000    cans   of   fruit   and 
vegetables;     sufficient    to     supply    the 
needs  of  this   country  and  the   Allies. 
Returns  from  a  number  of  large  cities 
show  a  reduction  of  garbage  of  nearly 
a  third  from  June   L916  to  June  of  this 
year,  a  sure  indication  '<~  -ion.  careful 


housekeeping.  Mr.  Hoover  spoke  also 
of  the  volunteer  organizations  which 
have  sprung  up  in  every  part  of  the 
country  in  the  absence  of  positive  legis- 
lation for  better  distribution  and  con- 
servation of  food.  This,  he  said,  was 
the  proof  that  our  democracy  is  as  ca- 
pable of  mobilizing  its  great  resources 
as  any  autocracy  could  be. 


The  Senate 
Versus  Demon  Rum 


On  -the  first  of 
August  the  Sen- 
ate resolved  to 
submit  to  the  states  of  the  Union  a 
constitutional  amendment  for  nation- 
wide prohibition.  The  vote  of  65  to  20 
was  eight  more  than  the  necessary  two- 
thirds,  and  if  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  also  accord  a  two-thirds 
vote  in  favor  of  the  amendment  it  will 
soon  start  on  its  travels  from  one  legis- 
lature to  the  next  until  three-fourths 
of  the  states  have  signified  their  ap- 
proval. The  proposed  amendment,  in- 
troduced by  resolution  of  Senator  Shep- 
pard  of  Texas,  prohibits  the  "manufac- 
ture, sale,  or  transportation  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  within,  the  importation 
thereof  into,  or  the  exportation  thereof 
from  the  United  States  and  all  terri- 
tories subject  to  the  jurisdiction  there- 
of, for  beverage  purposes."  Tweh'e 
Democrats,  Senators  Broussard,  Cul- 
berson, Gerry,  Hardwick,  Hitchcock, 
Husting,  James,  Lewis,  Phelan,  Pom- 
erene,  Reed  and  Underwood,  and  eight 
Republicans,  Senators  Brandegee,  Cal- 
der,  France,  Lodge,  Penrose,  Wads- 
worth,  Warren  and  Weeks,  voted  in  the 
negative.  A  score  of  states  gave  both 
votes  in  favor  of  the  resolution  and 
only  two,  New  York  and  Massachusetts, 
gave  both  votes  against  it. 

Section  two  of  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  Senate  fixes  a  time  limit  of  six 
years  for  the  ratification  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  several  states.  This  clause 
was  inserted  into  the  resolution  by  a 
vote  of  56  to  23  on  the  suggestion  of 
Senator  Harding  of  Ohio  in  order  to 
meet  the  objection  raised  by  many  con- 


servatives who  felt  it  unjust  to  permit 
ratification  without  time  limit,  as  this 
would  not  show  whether  three-fourths 
of  the  states  were  at  the  same  time  in 
favor  of  prohibition  but  only  that  they 
had  once  been  in  favor  of  it.  But  the 
compromise  on  the  method  of  amend- 
ment, however  reasonable  in  itself,  may 
be  regarded  by  the  courts  as  a  depar- 
ture from  the  terms  of  the  constitution. 
Senator  Borah  raised  this  objection,  but 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  was  willing  to 
take  the  risk  of  unconstitutionality. 

D  aft'np-     ^ne   °^  ^e  Pr°blems  which 

have  been  created  by  our  en- 

tne  Alien    trance   into   the   Great   War 

is  that  of  the  alien  who  is  citizen  or 
subject  of  one  of  the  Allied  nations  but 
who  is  resident  in  the  United  States. 
Such  men  cannot  be  forced  to  serve  in 
the  armies  of  their  native  countries  be- 
cause on  American  soil  they  are  not 
subject  to  the  legal  procedure  of  any 
nation  but  this,  and  at  present  they  are 
exempt  from  the  selective  draft  in  this 
country  because  they  are  not  American 
citizens.  To  meet  this  condition  Senator 
McCumber  introduced  a  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  seek  from  the 
foreign  offices  of  the  Entente  Allies  per- 
mission to  make  the  selective  draft  law 
apply  to  their  nationals  in  the  United 
States.  This  resolution  the  Senate 
passed  without  debate.  Senator  Cham- 
berlain has  introduced  a  more  drastic 
resolution  which  would  make  the  resi- 
dent alien  immediately  subject  to  con- 
scription unless  the  government  to 
which  he  is  subject  has  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States  providing  for  ex- 
emption from  military  service.  By  the 
Chamberlain  measure  the  alternative  to 
military  service  is  deportation  within 
ninety  days;  The  Administration  sup- 
ports the  McCumber  resolution  in  pref- 
erence to  that  of  Senator  Chamberlain 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  expedient 
to  take  the  matter  up  with  the  Allies 
thru  diplomatic  channels.  It  is  not  be- 
lieved   that    any    of    the    governments 


THE    AMERICAN   CAMP   IN    FRANCE 
(lirnian  iiri.soners  (not  particularly  eager  to  be  photographed)  are  shown  hen 
buiM  their  canu>  somewhere  behind  the  Allied  I 
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concerned  would  make  objection.  The 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  ap- 
proved similar  legislation  permitting 
aliens  resident  in  France  to  enter  other 
branches  of  the  French  Army  besides 
the  famous  "foreign  legion"  and  com- 
pelling resident  subjects  of  other  Al- 
lied nations,  liable  to  military  duty  in 
their  own  countries,  to  enter  the 
French  service.  Americans  resident  in 
Great  Britain  are  not  as  yet  required 
to  perform  military  duty  by  the  British 
Government. 

Texas  Governor    Impeachment  charges 
T    ,.       ,  have  been  filed  against 

Indicted  Governor     James     E. 

Ferguson  of  Texas  for  alleged  misap- 
propriation of  public  funds.  Speaker 
Fuller  of  the  state  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives submitted  the  charges  and 
issued  a  call  for  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature  to  consider  them.  The  legis- 
lature had  been  summoned  in  the  first 
place  for  the  purpose  of  repassing  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  the  University  of  Texas 
which  Governor  Ferguson  had  vetoed  a 
few  weeks  earlier.  One  of  the  counts  of 
the  indictment  is  that  the  Governor 
sought  to  defeat  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement for  the  state  support  of  a 
university  and  only  resubmitted  the  ap- 
propriation bill  which  made  the  exist- 
ence of  the  university  possible  after  im- 
peachment proceedings  had  been  insti- 
tuted. Other  charges  are  that  he  failed 
to  pay  money  into  the  state  treasury  as 
required  by  law  but  kept  it  in  his  own 
possession  and  spent  it  at  his  pleasure, 
that  he  placed  public  funds  in  his  own 
bank  without  interest,  and  that  he 
sought  to  bribe  and  coerce  members  of 
the  state  Board  of  Regents  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  order  to  influence  their  political 
actions.  Governor  Ferguson  denied  all 
of  the  charges  brought  against  him  and 
pointed  out  that  many  of  the  acts  for 
which  he  was  criticized  had  been  done 
as  a  matter  of  course  by  previous  ex- 
ecutives whose  conduct  was  never  ques- 
tioned. 


ON  THE  ITALIAN  FRONT 
Between  battles  with  the  Austrians  the  Italian 
army  in  the  Alps  has  found  time  to  act  for  the 
movies.  This  spectacular  photograph  of  a  per- 
pendicular advance  is  taken  from  "The  War- 
rior," a  remarkable  film  made  by  the  producers 
of  "Cabiria"  and  endorsed  by  the  Italian 
Government 

take  notice  of  his  fate.  Signed  to  this 
note  were  the  figures  3-7-77,  the  old 
sign  of  the  Montana  Vigilantes,  irregu- 
lar tribunals  who  made  and  executed 
the  law  in  pioneer  days  before  the 
establishment  of  regular  law  courts. 
The  city  officials,  considering  the  lynch- 
ing a  disgrace  to  the  name  of  Butte, 
promised  the  arrest  and  conviction  for 
murder  of  the  lynchers  as  soon  as  they 
could  be  detected.  A  thousand  dollar 


Lynching 
in  Montana 


Frank  Little,  an  organ- 
izer and  agitator  associ- 
ated  with   the    Industrial 

Workers  of  the  World,  was  lynched  on 

August  1  at  Butte,  Montana.  Mr.  Little 

had  come  to  Montana  for  the  purpose 

of    organizing   a    strike    in    the    metal 

mines  of  the  state.  In  Arizona  he  had 

taken  a  leading  part  in  the  strikes  in 

the    copper   mine    districts   where   the 

I.    W.    W.    terrorized    the    community 

until,    as    in    Montana,    the   mob    rose 

against  the  trouble  makers.  In  Butte 

he  distinguished  himself  by  denouncing 

the  army  and  the  Federal  Government, 

declaring,   it  is   charged,   that   "if   the 

mines  are  taken  under  Federal  control 

we  will  make  it  so  hot  for  the  Govern- 
ment that  it  will   not  be  able  to  send 

any  troops  to  France."  The  authorities 

were  considering  prosecuting  him  for 

treasonable    utterances,    but   the    mob    ©  iianu  &  Ewino 

struck  first.   Seven  men  went  at  night    A    UNANIMOUS   VOTE    FROM    THE   IRISH 

to   Little's   lodgings  and   carried   him   in     The    convention    of    ninety-five    Irish    delegates, 
...  .,  ,  ,  meeting    in     Dublin    to    draw    up    a    program    of 

an    automobile   to    a   railroad    trestle   On      Homo   Rule   to   please   all   parties,   agreed   in   one 

which  they  hanged  him.  Pinned  to  his     —»«*«»  '"  only  one— respect,  their  choice  of 

...  „  a    chairman,    Sir    Horace     l'lunkett,    founder    of 

Clothes    Was     a    warning    for    Others    to      the      Irish      Agricultural      Organization      Society 


reward  was  voted  for  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  any  of  the  mob,  and  the 
I.  W.  W.,  which  had  just  been  defying 
the  Montana  authorities,  promised 
funds  to  aid  them  in  bringing  the 
lynchers  to  justice. 

In  many  other  parts  of  the  country 
there  have  recently  been  conflicts  be- 
tween the  sowers  of  sedition  and  infu- 
riated mobs  of  loyalists.  In  the  Michi- 
gan iron  district  several  I.  W.  W.  lead- 
ers were  arrested  for  fomenting  dis- 
order, and  the  Arizona  copper  mining 
industry  is  still  demoralized  by  their 
activity.  In  fact,  a  quarter  of  the  cop- 
per production  of  the  United  States 
has  been  stopped  by  strikes.  Sporadic 
cases  of  crop  burning  have  been  re- 
ported in  California.  In  Davenport  and 
Lowden,  Iowa,  a  number  of  anti-war 
agitators  have  been  arrested  and  held 
for  investigation  and  partly  to  secure 
their  safety  from  the  anger  of  loyal 
but  hot  headed  Iowans  who  have  in 
several  instances  shown  a  tendency  to 
forcible  resentment  against  the  propa- 
gandists. 


A  Lady  Mayor 
in  Florida 


Moorehaven,  Florida, 
has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  town  in 
the  old  South  to  have  a  woman  mayor. 
Such  elections  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
woman  suffrage  states  of  the  West,  but 
in  the  non-suffrage  states  are  rare 
enough  for  each  incident  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  landmark  of  the  march  of 
public  opinion.  Mayor  Marion  N.  Hor- 
witz  at  first  refused  to  think  of  public 
office,  but  was  persuaded  to  accept  by 
a  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  town's 
voters;  a  clear  case  of  the  office  seek- 
ing the  man,  or,  in  this  instance,  the 
woman.  Her  program,  as  announced  to 
the  new  town  council,  includes  a  non- 
partizan  administration,  a  referendum 
on  municipal  legislation,  and  various 
improvements  in  public  sanitation, 
schools,  policing  and  local  finance. 


The  War 


During  the  week  ending 
July  30  the  British  lost 
on  the  Water  twenty.0ne  merchant 
vessels,  eighteen  of  them  being  of  more 
than  1600  tons  each.  The  report  is  an 
encouraging  one  as  it  shows  a  tendency 
toward  a  decrease  in  losses.  During  the 
same  period  the  French  lost  three  mer- 
chant vessels  and  the  Italians  four.  The 
comparatively  small  toll  of  destruction 
credited  to  the  submarine  during  the 
past  four  weeks  does  not,  however, 
seem  attributable  to  any  decrease  in 
the  number  of  submarines.  American 
estimates  place  the  total  number  of 
German  U-boats  now  active  in  the 
blockaded  area  at  not  more  than  two 
hundred.  But  this  number  seems  to  be 
increasing,  for  it  is  doubtful  if  more 
than  one  submarine  is  put  out  of  action 
for  each  week  and  Germany  is  known 
to  be  able  to  launch  new  ones  at  three 
or  four  times  that  rate.  The  destroyer, 
a  type  of  ship  originally  designed  for 
use  against  torpedo  boats,  is  doing  most 
of  the  work  of  destruction  in  the  anti- 
submarine campaign  and  the  Navy  De- 
partment will  probably  use  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  appropriations  at 
hand  to  build  warships  of  this  type. 
Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Minister  of  Block- 
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ade,  places  the  present  shipping  of 
British  registry  at  more  than  15,000,000 
tons,  including  prizes  captured  from 
the  enemy  and  new  ships  built  since  the 
opening  of  the  Great  War.  In  1914  the 
ocean  going  merchant  craft  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  had  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  seventeen  or  eighteen  millions.  This 
does  not  appear,  at  a  superficial  glance, 
to  be  a  very  serious  blow  to  British 
trade,  but  Lord  Cecil  pointed  out  that 
some  6,500,000  tons  have  been  diverted 
from  their  normal  trade  routes  to  the 
use  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  British 
colonies  and  the  other  Entente  Allies, 
not  including  a  further  million  tons 
taken  from  the  export,  trade.  Imports 
into  Great  Britain  have  decreased  dur- 
ing the  war  from  58,000,000  tons  yearly 
to  less  than  43,000,000.  The  British  ex- 
port trade  has  fallen  off  about  one 
quarter  and  would  show  a  much  greater 
reduction  if  the  shipment  of  war  sup- 
plies to  the  other  Entente  Allies  were 
excluded  from  the  total  as  not  a  part 
of  normal  trade.  Many  distant  trade 
routes,  once  followed  with  profit  by 
British  vessels,  have  been  abandoned  to 
neutral  shipping  lines.  Premier  Lloyd 
George  announces  a  building  program 
for  next  year  of  four  million  tons  or 
double  the  average  rate  of  British  ship 
construction. 

Among  the  losses  of  the  week  was  an 
American  schooner,  the  "John  Hays 
Hammond,"  sunk  by  the  gunfire  of  a 
German  submarine.  An  old  British 
cruiser,  the  "Ariadne,"  of  11,000  tons, 
was  torpedoed  and  sunk  with  a  loss  of 
thirty-eight  members  of  the  crew. 

_,,      _,.     -.,  The  greatest  battle    of 

The  Big  Blow     ,,  , 

b  .  the    war.   unless    some 

in  Belgium  future  conflict  wrests 
away  the  title,  is  now  being  waged  in 
Belgium.  The  preparations  for  the  drive 
were  of  unexampled  thoroness,  and  its 
early  stages  caused  comparatively  small 
loss  to  the  attacking  forces.  The  Brit- 
ish artillery  kept  up  a  bombardment  of 
the  opposing  trenches  so  heavy  and  con- 


tinuous that  it  literally  swept  away  the 
German  defenses.  Even  in  London,  over 
a  hundred  miles  away,  people  insisted 
that  they  could  hear  the  thunder  of  the 
guns.  With  such  a  degree  of  artillery 
preparation  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Allies  to  keep  their  intentions  a  secret 
from  the  Germans,  and  the  only  sur- 
prize possible  was  the  uncertainty  as  to 
just  what  day  the  attack  would  be  de- 
livered. On  the  morning  of  the  last 
day  of  July  the  long  expected  attack 
came  at  last. 

British  and  French  troops  cooperated 
in  the  drive,  as  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  French  army  had  been  moved  to 
Flanders  north  of  the  British  positions. 
This  change  in  the  distribution  of  the 
armies  on  the  western  front  had  not 
been  made  generally  known  to  the  public 
before  the  present  battle.  The  first  at- 
tack was  on  a  line  of  twenty  miles  from 
the  town  of  Dixmude  to  Warneton,  a 
town  south  of  Ypres.  Except  Verdun 
and  the  Somme  Valley,  no  sector  of  the 
western  trench  line  has  seen  so  much 
hard  fighting  as  this,  for  it  was  at 
Ypres  that  the  Germans  made  their 
chief  attempts  to  break  the  Brit- 
ish line  and  reach  the  ports  on  the  Eng- 
ish  Channel.  The  advance  of  the  Al- 
lied troops  was  protected  by  "barrage" 
fire,  which  kept  a  curtain  of  shot  and 
shell  immediately  in  front  of  them  as 
they  charged.  In  taking  one  under- 
ground fortification  known  as  the  Menin 
tunnel  the  British  were  so  eager  that 
they  charged  thru  their  own  barrage 
fire  to  reach  the  foe.  The  first  day's 
offensive  resulted  in  the  occupation  of 
all  the  towns  and  villages  within  some 
two  miles  of  the  old  trench  line  and  the 
capture  of  about  five  thousand  pris- 
oners. 

On  the  following  day  the  Germans 
made  a  strong  counter-attack,  regain- 
ing a  little  ground  near  Warneton  and 
the  town  of  St.  Julien  opposite  Ypres. 
At  the  same  time  the  Allied  armies  con- 
solidated the  gains  they  had  already 
made  and  even  extended  them  at  some 


points.  No  very  decisive  action  on  either 
side  marked  the  first  of  August,  since 
the  heavy  rains  had  made  the  ground 
almost  impassable.  The  trenches  and 
shell  craters  were  flooded  with  the  rain- 
water and  the  plains  became  one  great 
sea  of  mud.  In  such  weather  the  low- 
lands of  Flanders  are  a  greater  obsta- 
cle to  the  advance  of  an  army  than 
mountainous  country  would  be.  On  the 
second  of  August  the  British  regained 
the  positions  they  had  lost  in  the  Ger- 
man counter-attack  and  both  sides  an- 
nounced further  captures  of  prisoners. 
It  is  surmised  that  the  main  purpose 
of  the  Allied  drive  was  to  force  the 
Germans  to  a  general  retirement  in 
Belgium  which  would  cut  them  off 
from  their  hold  on  the  Flemish  seacoast. 
This  would  greatly  restrict  the  facili- 
ties for  submarines  by  limiting  their 
bases  to  the  narrow  German  coast  and 
might  mean  a  decrease  in  the  intensity 
of  U-boat  warfare  which  would  be  de- 
cisive in  the  war. 

Peace  Talk  from       ^  +uthe,  b^ning 

_,  ,  ^  ol  the  fourth  year 

the  Central  Powers    of     the     war     the 

weariness  of  the  people  of  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  is  unmistakable.  The 
German  press  expresses  unanimous 
confidence  in  the  military  situation  and 
still  treats  American  intervention  as  a 
wholly  negligible  factor,  but  there  is 
less  talk  of  victory  and  conquest  and 
more  emphasis  on  merely  "holding  out" 
than  at  any  previous  time  during  the 
Great  War.  Count  Czernin,  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  Foreign  Minister,  has 
voiced  this  sentiment  more  clearly  than 
any  other  spokesman  of  the  Central 
Powers  who  is  in  a  position  of  author- 
ity. He  did  not,  it  is  true,  specify  the 
desired  peace  terms  more  exactly  than 
to  say  that  Germany  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary repudiated  the  idea  of  forced  con- 
quests and  insisted  only  upon  an  "hon- 
orable" peace.  But  he  declared  further 
that  common  sense  and  morality  were 
revolted    at  the   thought  of   a    further 


i'     I  n'liricood  d  Underwood 

A  CLOSE-UP   OF  CAMOUFLAGE 

When  it  stops  to  have  its  picture  taken  this  looks   like  11  tank,  but  moving  alon^  toward   the  enemy  trenches   it    makes   itself  a  the   landscape, 

for  the  entire  surface  has   been   painted   in   map-like   patches   of  green   ami  brown   and   yellow    that    render    it    practical]}     invisible    from    .i»>    distance 
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continuation  of  the  war,  that  the  En- 
tente nations  could  never  hope  to  crush 
the  Central  Powers  and  "in  our  posi- 
tion of  defense  we  have  no  intention  of 
crushing  the  enemy"  and  that  the  war 
would  come  to  an  end  by  a  peace  based 
on  a  common  understanding-.  After  the 
war  he  hoped  that  all  the  powers  would 
enter  into  an  agreement  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  wars  in  the  future. 
He  said  that  the  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  Governments  were  willing 
to  make  the  constitutions  of  their  re- 
spective countries  more  democratic,  but 
that  they  would  refuse  to  listen  to  any 
demand  from  their  enemies  concerning 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  Central  Pow- 
ers. Count  Czernin's  speech  may  be 
summarized  in  the  phrase  "peace  with- 
out victory"  invented  by  President 
Wilson. 

Germany,  which  has  perhaps  more  to 
gain  by  a  decisive  victory  and  less  to 
lose  by  a  decisive  defeat  than  her  ally, 
is  not  showing  quite  such  eagerness  for 
an  immediate  peace  as  was  revealed 
by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Min- 
ister. But  the  peace  overtures  of  the 
Reichstag  showed  the  strength  of  the 
growing  demand  for  a  compromise  set- 
tlement and  the  tone  of  the  Kaiser's 
proclamation  reveals  a  more  concilia- 
tory attitude  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment toward  the  popular  demand.  In 
his  address  to  the  German  people  the 
Kaiser  says  that  they  "may  rest  as- 
sured that  German  blood  and  German 
zeal  are  not  being  gambled  with  for  an 
empty  shadow  of  ambition  or  schemes 
of  conquest  and  subjugation,  but  in  de- 
fense of  a  strong,  free  empire  in  which 
our  children  may  live  in  security."  His 
nearest  approach  to  a  discussion  of 
definite  questions  of  peace  is  in  the  sen- 
tence "The  enemy  is  stretching  out  his 
hands  toward  German  territory,  but  he 
shall  never  have  it."  Thruout  his  an- 
nual address  to  the  people  and  also  in  a 
second  proclamation  to  the  army  in  the 
field  he  stresses  the  note  of  defense,  of 
being  content  with  the  avoidance  of  de- 


Raemaektrx,  "<.   in  Philadelphia  PublU  Ledget 

KAISKR    (TO    PRESIDENT    WILSON):    "YOUB    PICTURES 
MAKE    YOU    LOOK    SMALLER    THAN     Vol       ABE  !" 


feat.  The  German  Government  is  known 
to  be  in  consultation  with  Austria-Hun- 
gary on  the  general  question  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  peace,  tho  what  the  upshot 
of  these  diplomatic  deliberations  may 
be  it  is  yet  impossible  to  say.  The  one 
thing  that  appears  certain  is  that  while 
the  Central  Powers  might  now  accept 
a  peace  based  on  the  map  as  it  existed 
in  1914,  they  will  not  consider  making 
any  territorial  concessions  of  impor- 
tance until  they  have  further  tried  the 
fortune  of  arms. 

t-,   .          o     •  i-  The     Socialist 

Entente  Socialists  ,. 

,    ,      _           _         .  parties     of 

and  the  Peace  Question  Great  Britain> 

France  and  Germany  seem  to  incline  to 
the  now  familiar  formula  of  "peace 
without  annexations  and  indemnities" 
and  to  favor  an  international  Socialist 
conference  at  Stockholm  on  that  basis. 
The  conference  will  probably  convene 
on  the  third  of  September  and  will  be 
attended  by  such  representatives  of  So- 
cialism as  are  permitted  to  attend  by 
their  home  governments.  The  British 
Labor  Party  seems  to  wish  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  conference,  but  Andrew 
Bonar  Law,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, threatened  to  withhold  pass- 
ports from  any  one  desiring  to  attend  it. 
What  makes  the  question  a  difficult  one 
for  the  British  Government  is  that  the 
Labor  Party  is  officially  supporting  the 
present  administration,  and  Arthur 
Henderson,  a  leader  of  the  party,  is  also 
a  member  of  the  supreme  War  Council 
of  the  Empire.  To  break  altogether  with 
the  Labor  Party  would  make  it  neces- 
sary to  reconstruct  the  ministry  and 
even  the  War  Council,  which  is  at  pres- 
ent a  kind  of  cabinet  within  the  cab- 
inet, replacing  Labor  men  by  Conserva- 
tives or  Liberals.  This  no  one  wishes  to 
do,  as  it  would  create  a  certain  breach 
between  British  labor  and  the  so-called 
"ruling  classes"  which  would  imperil 
the  unity  of  the  nation.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  permit  British  representation 
at  the  Stockholm  conference  might 
seem  to  commit  the  British  Government 
to  some  measure  of  approval  of  the 
meeting  and  its  results.  Mr.  Henderson 
has  already  been  criticized  for  contin- 
uing, while  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, his  political  association  with  vio- 
lently anti-war  Labor  men  such  as  J. 
Ramsay  Mac-Donald. 

Premier  Ribot,  on  behalf  of  the 
French  Government,  scored  his  compa- 
triots of  the  Socialist  Party  for  think- 
ing that  anything  could  be  gained  from 
a  conference  with  German  socialists  of 
the  Scheidemann  group  who  were  only 
the  tools  of  the  Kaiser.  He  secured  the 
reindorsement  of  a  previous  resolution 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  demanding 
as  the  conditions  of  peace  the  evacua- 
tion of  French  -territories,  the  payment 
of  just  reparation  for  damages  done  by 
the  invaders  and  the  return  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

In  the  United  States  also  the  ques- 
tion of  representation  at  the  Stockholm 
conference  is  a  live  one.  President  Sam- 
uel Gornpcrs  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  has  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
secretary  of  the  conference  asking  for 
information. 


In      a 

state- 


German  Chancellor 
Denounces  French  Imperialism 

to  a  number  of  journalists  Chancellor 
Michaelis  of  the  German  Empire  re- 
lated what  he  believed  to  be  the  plans 
of  France  for  conquest  of  German  soil, 
as  revealed  in  negotiations  with  the 
Russian  Government  and  in  secret  de- 
bates in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Ac- 
cording to  the  scheme  as  it  was  out- 
lined by  the  Chancellor,  France  was  to 
get  the  whole  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  Saar- 
briicken,  and  "vast  territorial  modifica- 
tions on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine." 
Responsible  statesmen  of  France, 
Russia  and  Great  Britain  promptly 
gave  the  lie  to  the  German  allegations. 
Premier  Ribot  denied  that  France 
sought  any  European  territory  beyond 
Alsace-Lorraine,  but  he  admitted  that 
there  had  been  some  discussion  with  the 
old  Russian  Government  of  the  possi- 
bility of  making  an  autonomous  state  of 
German  lands  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine 
as  a  buffer  to  protect  France  and  Bel- 
gium from  another  invasion.  Foreign- 
Minister  Terestchenko  of  Russia  denied 
that  his  Government  had  protested 
against  the  French  war  aims  and  added 
that  the  whole  subject  of  the  Entente 
peace  terms  will  shortly  be  determined 
by  a  conference  of  the  nations  con- 
cerned. Foreign  Secretary  Balfour  said 
Great  Britain  should  support  a  French 
demand  for  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  he  did 
not  allude  to  plans  for  further  conquest. 
Many  newspapers  have  rebuked  Sir  Ed- 
ward Carson  for  his  careless  phrase 
about  compelling  Germany  to  retire  be- 
yond the  Rhine.  As  practically  all  of 
Germany  west  of  the  Rhine,  with  the 
exception  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  is  purely 
German  in  language  and  sympathy  the 
evident  intention  of  Chancellor  Mi- 
chaelis was  to  convict  the  Entente  Al- 
lies of  insincerity  in  their  claim  to 
stand  for  the  rights  of  nationality.  But 
the  prompt  denial  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment robbed  the  German  accusation 
of  its  political  effect. 


V<  h    \l(  h  ,  France 

WILHELM  :   "IF  I  COULD  ONLY  GET  UP  HIGH  ENOUGH 
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YOUR  BOY  IN  CAMP 

An  Answer  to  the  Mothers  at  Home 


BY  HILTON  HOWELL  RAILEY 


Mr.  Railey's  Work 


IF  you  have  a  boy  in  camp,  your 
sharpest  anxiety  will  be  not  for  his 
food  or  his  comfort  or  the  ordi- 
nary details  of  life,  but  for  his 
safety  from  those  insidious  dangers 
which  infest  our  cities  and  towns  and, 
terribly  reinforced  by  the  circumstances 
of  military  life,  are  waiting  to  taint 
body  and  soul.  Because  the  moral  at- 
mosphere of  the  encampments  where  a 
million  young  men  will  soon  be  prepar- 
ing themselves  for  war  is  the  most  crit- 
ical element  in  a  situation  already  full 
enough  of  anxiety  and  unhappiness  for 
those  who  are  left  at  home,  The  Inde- 
pendent has  arranged  with  a  competent 
investigator  to  study  the  whole  prob- 
lem and  report  to  Independent  mothers 
and  fathers.  Hilton  Howell  Railey,  a 
careful  student  of  social  conditions,  has 
traveled  thru  much  of  North  and  Cen- 
tral America;  has  served  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Canal  Zone ;  has  fought  vice 
in  New  Orleans  as  assistant  managing- 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans  American; 
has  been  associated  with  the  Philadel- 
phia Evening  Ledger;  is  now  writing 
for  the  New  York  Evening  Post  a  se- 
ries of  articles  on  the  subject;  and  is 
highly  endorsed  by  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association  and  the  General 
Medical  Board  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense.  The  following  letter 
from  the  chairman  of  that  Board  pro- 
vides valuable  endorsement  for  The 
Independent's  plan  to  meet  the  anxie- 
ties and  fear  of  mothers  and  fathers 
about  their  boys  in  training  camps. 
"Washington,  July  22,  1917." 
"I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
July  21st  announcing  that  you  have 
selected  Mr.  Hilton  H.  Railey  to  write 
for  an  early  issue  of  The  Independent  a 
comprehensive  article  on  the  plans  con- 
templated by  the  Government  in  con- 
nection with  training  camp  activities 
for  the  moral  protection  of  young  men 
entering  the  Army. 

"Mr.  Railey  has  had  experience  in 
writing  in  this  field  and  has  used  good 
judgment  in  his  methods  of  presenting 
the  subject.  There  is  great  need  at  this 
time  of  national  crisis  for  informing 
the  public  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
which  will  be  followed  out  by  Mr.  Railey 
under  your  supervision.  There  is  prob- 
ably no  more  effective  way  of  formu- 
lating public  opinion  than  the  right 
kind  of  publicity  thru  responsible  pub- 
lications which  reach  the  homes  of  rep- 
resentative citizens  thruout  the  United 
States.  Conversely,  there  is  nothing 
more  harmful  than  the  wrong  kind  of 
publicity,  and  your  entrance  into  this 
field  will  do  much  to  combat  this  evil. 
"Mr.  Fosdick,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
missions on  Training  Camp  Activities 
of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  is 
absent  from  Washington,  but  I  have 
talked   over   your  plan   with   him    and 


ONE    OF   THE    TEN    MILLION 

it  meets  with  his  hearty  approval. 
Rightly  conducted,  your  'Question  Box 
for  Mothers'  should  prove  of  great 
service.  The  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, the  Training  Camp  Commissions 
and  other  governmental  agencies  are 
daily  in  receipt  of  just  such  inquiries 
as  you  will  doubtless  cover  in  your  re- 
plies. It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
federal  and  state  authorities  and  repre- 
sentative citizens  thruout  the  United 
States  that  there  is  opportunity  now  to 
develop  policies  and  administrative 
measures  of  far-reaching  influence  in 
the  protection  of  our  military  forces  and 
civil  population  from  commercialized 
vice  and  venereal  diseases." 
(Signed)   WILLIAM  F.  SNOW,  M.  D. 


A  MERICA'S  finest  men  are  wear- 
/\  ing  the  uniforms  of  the  army 
f—\  and  navy  in  answer  to  the  order 
^L  .A-for  mobilization.  Some  of  them 
are  already  on  the  far-flung  battle  lines 
of  France,  Belgium  and  England.  But 
the  great  national  army  is  just  being 
called  into  the  sixteen  cantonments  pro- 
vided for  it.  Selected  primarily  from 
the  youth  of  the  nation,  the  young  men 
who  will  bear  arms  are  leaving  their 
normal  environments,  the  protection  of 
sheltered  homes  and  home  influence  to 
enter  an  unaccustomed  state.  Thus  mob- 
ilization becomes  the  word  of  the  hour. 
To  young  men  it  is  a  command;  to 
older  men  and  children,  an  inspiration; 
to  mothers  and  sweethearts,  a  sacrifice; 
to  the  nation  against  which  it  is  issued, 
a  challenge;  to  the  nation  in  defense  of 
which  it  is  issued,  a  call  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  stern  duty.  Under  every 
form  of  civilization  from  prehistoric 
tribes  to  the  highest  democracy  of  the 
present  day,  all  men  of  all  races  have 
heard — and  answered  it ! 

The  training  received  by  those  mob- 
ilized will  result  in  presenting  to  the 
world  a  composite,  human  standard  of 
our  national  ideals.  Therefore  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  that  we  afford 
every  facility  which  will  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  personal  efficiency  and  the 
awakening  of  those  qualities  of  man- 
hood which  necessarily  lie  dormant  in 
civil  life. 

THE    NATION'S    CHARGE 

THE  responsibility  of  the  nation  to  its 
citizen  soldiery  has  been  fully  estab- 
lished. In  Secretary  Baker's  letter  to 
the  governors  of  all  the  states  it  was 
clearly  set  forth  that  "our  responsi- 
bility in  this  matter  is  not  an  open 
question.  We  cannot  allow  these  young 
men,  most  of  whom  will  have  been 
drafted  to  service,  to  be  surrounded  by 
a  vicious  and  demoralizing  environment, 
nor  can  we  leave  undone  anything 
which  will  protect  them  from  unhealthy 
influences  and  crude  forms  of  tempta- 
tions." It  may  be  realized,  then,  that 
the  young  manhood  of  the  country  is 
to  be  guarded  zealously,  not  alone  when 
on  military  duty,  but  also  when  in 
intimate  contact  with  the  civil  popu- 
lation. Secretaries  Baker  and  Daniels 
have  provided  a  way  by  which  they 
can  keep  in  touch  with  the  life  of  the 
men  in  order  that  their  environment;!1 
conditions  may  be  made  thoroly  normal 
and  wholesome. 

A  mother  told  me  not  long  ago  thai 
she   felt   more    concern    for    the    moral 
welfare  of   the   boy  she   had   "surren- 
dered in  the  cause  of  democracy"  than 
for  the  physical   dangers  he  may   3 
day  encounter  in  Fiance.  She  W  L! 
ticularly  anxious  to  know  what  the  I 
ernment  proposed  to  do  to  guard  him 
against  the   venereal   peril — tin      I 
diate    danger   both    to    his   health    and 
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morals.  There  are  a  great  many 
mothers  like  her,  mothers  of  the  ten 
million  young  men  eligible  for  service 
in  the  draft  army,  who  are  asking  sim- 
ilar questions.  Their  appeal  echoes 
from  shore  to  shore,  across  mountain 
peaks  and  lowlands,  in  every  city  and 
hamlet  in  this  great,  broad  land — and 
it  must  be  answered! 

So  let  us  put  all  else  aside  and  take 
up  immediately  the  broader  aspects  of 
the  situation.  Presently  we  shall  draw 
conclusions. 

The  draft,  or  national  army,  will  be 
sheltered  in  sixteen  cantonments,  lo- 
cated in  the  following  places — I  shall 
name  them  in  the  order  of  divisions: 
Ayer,  Massachusetts;  Yaphank,  New 
York;  Wrightstown,  New  Jersey;  An- 
napolis Junction,  Maryland;  Petersburg, 
Virginia;  Columbia,  South  Carolina; 
Atlanta,  Georgia;  Chillicothe,  Ohio; 
Louisville,  Kentucky;  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan;  Rockford,  Illinois;  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas;  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas;  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Texas;    American    Lake,    Washington. 

National  Guard  units  will  be  sta- 
tioned at  Greenville,  South  Carolina; 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina;  Augusta, 
Georgia;  Montgomery,  Alabama;  An- 
niston,  Alabama;  Waco,  Texas;  Dem- 
ing,  New  Mexico;  Houston,  Texas; 
Fayetteville,  North  Carolina ;  Palo  Alto, 
California;  Alexandria,  Louisiana;  and 
Hattiesburg,  Mississippi. 

Training  establishments  for  reserves 
and  national  naval  volunteers  will  be 
located  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire; Bumkin  Island,  Boston  Harbor; 
Newport,  Rhode  Island;  Bensonhurst, 
Long  Island;  Pelham  Bay  Park,  New 
York;  U.  S.  S.  "Iowa,"  "Indiana,"  "Mas- 
sachusetts," Delaware  River;  Cape 
May,  New  Jersey;  S.  S.  "Bulgaria," 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard;  Key  West,  near 
Navy  Station;  New  Orleans  Navy 
Yard;  Municipal  Dock,  Los  Angeles 
(San  Pedro  Harbor)  ;  State  University 
Grounds,  Seattle,  Washington;  S.  S. 
"Commodore,"  and  Grant  Park  Camp, 
Chicago. 

WHEN  war  was  declared  on  April 
5,  1917,  the  Government  real- 
ized that  aside  from  definite  military 
preparations  it  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  take  effective  steps  toward 
the  repression  of  prostitution  and 
alcohol,  and  the  prevention  of  ven- 
ereal infections.  There  were  stern 
facts  to  face,  and  theories  were  out 
of  place.  The  Government  was  de- 
termined that  vice  should  not  imperil 
the  efficiency  of  the  millions  of  young 
men  who  may  eventually  be  called  to 
the  colors.  Accordingly,  Secretary  Baker 
and  later  Secretary  Daniels  decided 
upon  the  creation  of  Commissions  on 
Training  Camp  Activities,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Raymond  B.  Fosdick. 
These  bodies  have  two  distinct  func- 
tions which  may  be  briefly  summarized 
here;  we  shall  discuss  the  details  fur- 
ther on.  First,  they  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  Secre- 
taries of  War  and  Navy  informed  as  to 
conditions  in  training  camps  and  the 
zones  surrounding  them.  Second,  it  is 
their   function   to    operate   as   clearing 


MR.      RA1 LEY'S      QUESTION 
BOX     FOR     THE    MOTHERS 

Mr,  h'ailcy  trill  devote  his  time, 
probably  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
to  a  thoro  .study  of  training  .camp 
activities  and  the  moral  conditions 
which  will  surround  American  youths 
as  they  prepare  to  become  a  part  of 
the  new  army.  He  will  be  glad  to  put 
the  results  of  this  first-hand  investi- 
gation at  the  service  of  mothers  or 
fathers  of  boys  in  camp.  A  letter  ad- 
drest  confidentially  to  The  Independent 
Question  Box  for  Soldiers'  Mothers 
will  be  answered  in  the  fullest  pos- 
sible detail  in  accordance  with  his 
intimate   knowledge   of   the   situation. 


houses  to  eliminate  the  waste  and  com- 
petition of  overlapping  organizations, 
at  the  same  time  stimulating  rational 
recreational  facilities.  The  machinery 
of  both  has  been  put  in  order  and  both 
are  now  fully  under  way.  It  may  be 
well  to  point  out  here  that  tho  the  func- 
tions of  the  two  commissions  are  the 
same,  there  is  a  sharp  line  of  demarka- 
tion  between  them. 

WHAT   HAS  BEEN  DONE 

rpHUS  far,  without  attempting  even  a 
-L  summary  of  the  agencies  which  have 
participated  in  bringing  about  the  re- 
sult, there  are  ten  outstanding  facts  in- 
dicative of  great  progress.  These  were 
summed  up  and  outlined  to  me  by  Dr. 
William  F.  Snow,  secretary  of  the  Gen- 
eral Medical  Board  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  as  follows: 

1.  The  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  direct  authority  of  Congress,  will 
endeavor  to  protect  the  military  forces 
from  the  evils  resulting  from  alcohol. 

2.  Congress  has  empowered  and  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  War  to  estab- 
lish and  regulate  such  zones  about  mili- 
tary places  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect soldiers  from  prostitution. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  War  has  created 
a  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Ac- 
tivities for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
vice  in  military  camps  and  zones  sur- 
rounding them  and  of  counteracting 
harmful  influences  by  a  constructive 
program  of  entertainment,  education, 
recreation,  physical  tests,  athletic  con- 
tests, and  social  activities  participated 
in  by  both  military  and  civil  popula- 
tions under  auspices  approved  by  the 
commission. 

4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  thru  a 
similar  commission,  has  taken  steps  to 
safeguard  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
naval  establishment. 

5.  The  Council  of  National  Defense 
has  'considered  social  hygiene  questions 
to  be  of  the  first  rank  among  problems 
of  nation-wide  preparedness  for  this 
war,  and  has  adopted  resolutions  which 
clearly  define  its  policy  to  be  favorable 
to  the  carrying  out  of  a  comprehensive 
social  hygiene  program. 

6.  The  surgeons-general  of  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Public  Health  Service  have 
endorsed  the  program  outlined  and  have 
planned  administrative  measures  in  ac- 
cordance with  it. 

7.  The  General  Medical  Board  of  the 
Council  is  devoting  every  effort  to  the 
study  and  solution  of  unsettled  ques- 
tions bearing  on  the  details  of  this  pro- 
gram. 


8.  The  American  Red  Cross,  thru  its 
director-general  of  Military  Relief  and 
the  personnel  of  its  hospital  unit,  is 
planning  cooperation,  particularly  in 
the  foreign  field. 

9.  The  International  Committee  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
thru  its  own  far-reaching  activities,  in- 
cluding sex  education,  and  its  leader- 
ship of  other  correlated  national  agen- 
cies working  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Ac- 
tivities inside  the  camp  and  designated 
zones,  is  exerting  a  powerful  influence 
in  maintaining  the  moral  tone  of  camp 
life  and  standards  of  conduct  of  the 
individual  soldiers. 

10.  The  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association,  thru  its  cooperation  with 
the  departments  of  Government  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  civil  authorities  on 
the  other,  is  serving  as  a  clearing  house 
for  social  hygiene  societies  and  allied 
agencies,  particularly  in  the  medical 
and  hygienic  phases  of  the  work  and  in 
organizing  public  opinion  in  support  of 
the  complete  program. 

By  an  analysis  of  the  activities  of 
both  the  Army  and  Navy  Commissions, 
with  a  slight  interpolation  of  thought 
beforehand,  we  may  derive  for  the 
mothers  an  exact  knowledge  of  what  is 
to  be  done  by  these  important  bodies. 

THE  nine  members  of  the  Army  Com- 
mission on  Training  Camp  Activi- 
ties and  the  members  of  the  Naval 
Commission  are  men  who  have  had  wide 
experience  in  the  control  of  vice  and 
who  have  studied  the  problems  which 
arise  when  large,  heterogeneous  bodies 
of  troops  are  assembled  under  condi- 
tions of  enforced  intimacy.  They 
know  that  it  is  necessary  to  occupy 
lonely  hours  with  virile  activities,, 
that  active  recreational  agents  must 
be  provided — even  in  the  face  of 
great  difficulties.  They  know,  too,  that 
many  organizations  are  volunteering- 
to  assume  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem, that  it  is  necessary  to  co- 
ordinate and  supplement  the  tasks  of 
these  bodies  in  order  to  avoid  over- 
lapping and  to  eliminate  waste  and 
competition. 

I  shall  present  a  few  concrete  exam- 
ples of  work  already  accomplished  by 
such  agencies.  The  Play  Ground  Asso- 
ciation of  America  has  placed  thirty- 
seven  experienced  directors  in  thirty- 
one  centers.  These  men  will  form  an 
administrative  board  to  coordinate  the 
operations  of  local  organizations  and 
committees  in  cities  within  camp  zones. 
The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion has  appropriated  $3,000,000  for  the 
construction  of  recreational  huts  in  the 
different  cantonments  and  it  has  com- 
missioned five  secretaries  to  supervise 
this  work  in  the  training  camps  of  the 
National  Army  and  among  the  National 
Guard  units  in  Federal  service. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  thirty-five 
per  cent  of  the  men  in  military  service 
are  of  Catholic  faith.  To  care  for  these 
the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  has  raised  more  than  $1,000,- 
000  for  the  provision  of  similar  fa- 
cilities. 

When  young  girls  and  women  come 
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to  the  camps  to  visit  relatives  or  friends 
there  are  often  no  reception  tents  where 
they  may  be  comfortably  and  properly 
housed  during  their  stay.  So  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  plans 
to  provide  huts  for  this  purpose,  altho 
its  exact  intention  in  this  regard  has 
not  yet  been  made  known.  Regardless 
of  relationship  of  women  visitors  to  the 
men  in  camps  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
will  be  permitted  to  visit  the  tents. 

The  American  Library  Association  is 
to  cooperate  with  the  commissions  by 
furnishing  in  each  camp  a  building  to 
be  used  as  a  library.  These  are  to  be 
built  by  the  Government. 

Sex  education  is  held  in  high  regard 
on  the  training  program.  This  vital 
work  will  be  under  the  direction  of  two 
well  known  authorities,  Dr.  M.  J.  Exner 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion and  Dr.  William  F.  Snow  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense.  The  Amer- 
ican Social  Hygiene  Association  has  ten 
experienced  field  secretaries  working 
under  its  direction,  and  other  affiliated 
organizations  have  collectively  as  many 
more  on  duty. 

The  General  Medical  Board  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  is  now  in 
conference  with  the  Government  au- 
thorities concerning  plans  for  appeal- 
ing to  each  drafted  man  before  he  leaves 
his  home.  It  is  planned  to  write  asking 
him  to  protect  himself  from  vice  and 
disease  while  en  route  to  his  military 
post.  Similarly,  plans  are  being  devel- 
oped for  safeguarding  the  men  while 
on  furloughs,  no  matter  to  what  part 
of  the  country  they  may  go. 

THE  moral  safeguards  of  the  men — 
with  which  so  many  mothers  and 
wives  are  concerned — are  assured.  With 
the  cooperation  of  the  men  themseves 
the  tremendous  immoral  influences 
which  have  corrupted  army  life  in 
times  gone  by  can  be  effectively  wiped 
out.  Secretaries  Baker  and  Daniels 
spread  a  vast  corps  of  investigators 
thruout  the  country.  These  men  are 
personal  representatives  of  the  commis- 
sions. Wherever  complaints  of  vice 
arise  the  conditions  reported  will  be  in- 
vestigated. 

Vice  will  not  be  tolerated  in  zones  sur- 
rounding the  cantonments.  The  sooner 
this  fact  dawns  on  those  who  promote 
it,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  con- 
cerned, for  the  Government  is  going  to 
deal  them  a  mighty  blow  without  official 
warning  other  than   thisl 


Both  the  Army  and  Naval  Commis- 
sions are  not  only  to  eliminate  the 
sources  of  evil,  but  are  to  take  up  and 
act  on  definite  policies  of  recreation  that 
will  permanently  supplant  the  cruder 
attractions  of  civil  life. 

Everything  possible  will  be  done  to 
inspire  the  officers  and  privates  in  the 
National  Army  to  maintain  a  standard 
of  intelligence  commensurable  with  the 
ideals  of  the  American  public.  They 
will  be  supplied  with  daily  papers  and 
other  periodicals  which  will  aid  them 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  in  pace 
with  the  trend  of  modern  thought.  They 
will  have  access  to  substantial  libraries, 
attend  lectures  and  be  kept  in  constant 
touch  with  men  who  will  lead  them  first 
of  all  to  understand  themselves  and 
master  their  minds  and  impulses.  They 
will  be  taught  that  their  national  duty 
lies  primarily  in  the  development  of 
personal  efficiency. 

This  shall  be   part  payment   of  the 

nation's  debt  to  its  soldiery.  When  they 

return  after  the  war  is  over  they  will 

be    better    citizens    for    having    served 

their  country  in  the  period  of  national 

peril. 

IN    FRANCE 

GREATEST  of  all  the  inescapable  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Government  is 
the  sending  of  our  men  into  concentra- 
tion camps  in  France,  where  for  many 
weeks  they  will  be  isolated  from  all  but 
their  own  society  and  social  responsi- 
bilities. It  is  there  that  the  suspense  of 
waiting  for  their  baptism  of  fire  will 
prove  the  supreme  test  of  character. 
The  fact  that  for  a  long  time  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  men  so  stationed  will  see 
action  at  the  front  but  adds  to  its  grav- 
ity. So  far  as  possible,  the  Government 
proposes  to  follow  its  soldiers  abroad  to 
aid  them  in  this  time  of  special  trial. 

There  was  an  enormous  amount  of 
waste  and  loss  of  time,  money  and  en- 
ergy when  France,  England  and  Russia 
attempted  to  deal  with  this  problem. 
However,  the  United  States,  benefiting 
by  the  experience  of  its  allies  is  pre- 
pared to  cope  with  the  situation. 

In  each  concentration  camp  moving 
pictures  will  be  shown  and  theatrical 
performances  staged,  and  the  activities 
of  the  many  smaller  organizations  which 
furnish  amusement  to  the  men  will  be 
enlarged  and  encouraged. 

As  a  part  of  this  program  athletic 
contests  will  aid  the  men  to  resist  the 
lure  and  bright  lights  of  Parisian  cafes 
and  similar  attractions  in  other  French 


cities.  The  highest  type  of  athletic 
leaders,  men  like  Walter  Camp,  Coach 
Stagg  and  Tad  Jones,  will  be  on  hand 
to  direct  this  work.  A  course  of  inten- 
sive athletic  training  is  being  carried  to 
completion  in  the  Officers'  Training 
Camps  here  in  order  that  the  future 
commanders  may  themselves  be  able  to 
act  as  directors  of  such  activities. 

Educational  measures,  in  addition  to 
those  on  the  military  program,  will  be 
fostered  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  and  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus. These  organizations  will  provide 
facilities  for  and  supervise  the  study- 
ing of  French  and  various  other  sub- 
jects of  value  to  the  soldiers.  This  will 
increase  the  efficiency  of  our  men  for 
foreign  service.  It  will  keep  their  minds 
refreshed  and  active. 

IT  will  be  seen  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Government  not  to  adopt  a  sin- 
gle definite  plan  for  the  various  com- 
munities, but  rather  to  assist  each  lo- 
cality to  develop  for  itself  individual 
sources  of  activities.  In  some  cases  the 
responsibility  placed  upon  the  smaller' 
communities  will  prove  great  indeed, 
but  from  present  indications  there  is 
no  fear  that  the  issue  will  not  be  met 
squarely  and  disposed  of  efficiently. 

Now  I  have  presented  to  the  mothers 
a  broad  outline  of  the  Government's 
plans  for  the  general  welfare  of  their 
sons.  All  in  all,  the  outlook  is  most  re- 
assuring. The  causes  which  have  placed 
an  unavoidable  stigma  on  life  in  our 
armies  of  the  past  have  been  or  will 
be  removed  before  the  danger  becomes 
imminent.  This  should  encourage  the 
mothers  of  the  nation  to  give  their  sons 
with  a  strong  sense  of  security,  at  least 
for  their  moral  welfare. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  American 
home  is  laid  by  love  and  harmony.  It 
has  heretofore  been  the  lot  of  our 
mothers,  in  times  of  national  crisis,  to 
remain  within  that  home,  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  subsequent  confusions  and 
discord  and  misunderstanding;  to  give 
their  all  and  suffer,  heroically  resigned, 
amid  the  silent  ruins  of  their  hearts. 
But  no  more  of  this.  The  American 
mothers  of  today  are  not  only  to  give 
their  sons  to  a  just  cause,  but  they  will 
march  with  them  to  aid  the  Government 
to  the  utmost  in  making  the  grim  busi- 
ness of  war  as  free  from  pain  and  sor- 
row and  disease  and  regret  as  is  pos- 
sible thru  human  effort. 

New  York  City 


DISCIPLINE  AND  THE  CHILD 

ONE  MOTHER'S  EXPERIENCES  WITH  THEORIES  AND  WITH  FACTS 


WHEN  theory  and  practise  in 
the  discipline  of  a  child 
agree,  the  results  are  dis- 
astrous. 

That  child  fares  best  who  falls  be- 
tween the  two,  or  rather,  who  springs 
up  independently  between  his  parents' 
theories,  intellectual  and  reasoned,  and 
their  instinctive  human  understanding 
of  him. 

I  never  knew  but  one  man  who  was 
able  to  line  his  practise  up  with  his 
theory,  and  then  line  his  children  up 
under  both.  His  theory  wag  based  upon 
a  cosmic  philosophy.  Among  other 
practises  by  which  he  hoped  to  instil 
into  their  minds  the  dignity  of  human 
life  was  the  ringing  of  a  bell  every 
quarter-hour  to  remind  them  of  the 
swift  passing  of  time. 

I  knew  these  children  when  they  were 
grown.  They  were  remarkably  well  ed- 
ucated. They  knew  all  the  languages, 
dead  and  living,  philosophy  and  sci- 
ence. They  had  remarkable  manners; 
might  have  belonged  to  some  long-for- 
gotten aristocracy.  But  they  were  three 
absolutely  different  temperaments,  quite 
as  different  when  grown  as  when 
they  were  born.  And  it  seemed  to  me 
that  their  characters  had  matured,  not 
by  reason  of  their  father's  theories  or 
of  his  practises,  but  solely  by  virtue  of 
the  discipline  which  life  had  given 
them. 

And  character  is  the  one  aim  of  dis- 
cipline; of  the  training  in  the  home; 
and  of  the  unconscious  training  outside 
the  home.  Life  has  a  way  of  escaping 
parental  bounds  and  being  larger  than 
the  four  walls  of  the  house. 

I  have  a  child,  not  yet  three  years 
old.  I  have  not  yet  discovered  a  theory 
on  the  basis  of  which  I  could  train 
him.  And  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
at  college  I  not  only  studied  pedagogy, 
but  was  one  of  the  teachers  in  John 
Dewey's  experimental  school.  In  my 
class  I  had  perfect  discipline.  But  on 
the  occasion  of  a  visit  by  Ella  Flagg 
Young,  that  teacher  of  teachers,  I  dis- 
covered that  I  obtained  this  perfect  dis- 
cipline by  what  she  called  "hypnotic 
influence." 

WE  were  allowed  no  rules  and  regu- 
lations by  which  to  keep  the  chil- 
dren in  our  classes  quiet.  We  were  sup- 
posed to  study  each  child,  and  help  it  to 
work  out  its  own  salvation.  In  some  un- 
conscious way  I  had  found  a  cross-cut. 
My  children  sat  rigidly  upon  their  lit- 
tle chairs,  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
mine,  eagerly  drinking  in  my  words  of 
wisdom. 

I  was  overcome  with  shame  when  I 
found  what  I  had  been  doing — shack- 
ling their  little  free  souls,  as  it  were; 
imposing  the  weight  of  my  grown-up 
personality  upon  the  tender,  budding1 
growth  of  their  ten  or  twelve  separate 
individualities.  But,  before  I  could  work 
out  another  method,  I  stopped  teaching 
school.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  it  was 
the  many  occult  pitfalls  which  fright- 
ened me  away. 
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Those  children  are  avenged.  I  might 
gaze  sternly  for  an  hour  upon  my  one 
child,  not  yet  three  years  old.  The  only 
effect  would  be  to  amuse  him  more  and 
more.  I  defy  any  person,  parent  of 
either  sex,  to  gaze  sternly  upon  a  grin- 
ning child  and  not  be  baffled,  utterly 
and  completely,  by  the  mystery  of 
human  development. 

Before  he  could  reason,  I  had  re- 
course to  chastisement.  A  spanking  had 
at  least  a  momentary  effect.  Paddy- 
whacking  the  little  blossom-like  hand 
did  sometimes  keep  it  from  upsetting 
the  ink-well.  But  I  was  brought  to  book. 
The  editor  of  a  great  daily  newspaper 
explained  to  me  that  the  reason  the 
Japanese  child  knew  no  fear  was  be- 
cause no  one  ever  lifted  a  hand  against 
it. 

It  was  months  before  I  got  the  an- 
swer to  that.  In  this  individual  in- 
stance, the  answer  is  that  my  child 
knows  no  fear — in  spite  of  having  been 
spanked.  The  second  answer  is  that  it 
might  be  well  for  the  nations  if  the 
Japanese  in  their  childhood  could  be 
taught  a  little  fear. 

HOWEVER,  we  have  now  reached 
the  age  of  reason  in  our  house,  and 
my  son  has  evolved  his  own  method  of 
punishment.  Quite  without  seriousness 
I  said  to  him  one  day,  upon  some  slight 
misdemeanor: 

"You  had  better  go  into  that  little 
room  and  shut  yourself  up." 

To  my  surprize,  he  did.  As  soon  as 
he  had  closed  the  door  upon  himself 
he  began  to  howl.  Anger  melted  into 
remorse.  His  sobs  quieted.  He  said 
plaintively  that  he  would  be  a  good  boy 
if  I  would  let  him  come  out.  I  gave  him 
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permission.  He  opened  the  door  and 
emerged,  much  chastened. 

That  was  several  months  ago,  and  it 
has  worked  like  a  charm  ever  since.  It 
was  only  yesterday  that  I  saw  a  cloud 
come  over  his  face  when  I  had  asked 
him  to  do  something. 

"I  don't  like  to  be  good,"  he  said. 
"I'll  go  shut  me  up." 

And  without  word  from  me,  he  dis- 
appeared. 

At  once  the  mournful  howling  behind 
the  door  began,  and  then  the  announce- 
ment that  he  felt  like  being  good, 
could  he  come  out?  He  knows  that  that 
door  is  not  locked;  that  my  hand  never 
touches  it.  But  that  in  no  way  affects 
his  sense  of  being  ostracized,  and  help- 
less, once  he  is  within,  until  he  shall 
have  reconciled  himself  with  the  forces 
of  good. 

I  do  not  advocate  this  method,  whose 
success  depends  not  at  all  upon  any 
theory  of  mine,  but  merely  upon  the 
temperament  of  my  son.  But  it  does 
suggest  the  possibility  of  a  child  fall- 
ing upon  its  own  best  sort  of  disci- 
pline, if  the  parents  are  sensible  enough 
and  humble  enough  to  watch  it  solve 
its  own  problem. 

Since  life  is  to  be  the  teacher,  and 
since,  as  soon  as  the  child  leaves  the 
nursery,  each  day  holds  its  own  disci- 
pline, I  do  believe  that  the  mystery  of 
life  should  in  some  way  be  brought 
home  to  it.  Bertrand  Russell  says  that 
today  our  human  relationships  are  very 
trivial.  And  I  believe  it  is  because  we 
ignore  the  mystery  of  mere  existence. 
Prayer,  however  simple,  is  an  admis- 
sion that  the  visible,  tangible  world 
about  us  is  not  the  great  fact.  But  the 
rolling  over  the  horizon  each  morning 
at  dawn  of  a  day's  hidden  possibilities 
is  to  me  a  wonder  which  will  never 
cease. 

Can  I  communicate  this  wonder?  I 
do  not  believe  it  possible  to  do  so  un- 
less in  some  way  I  can  pass  on  to  my 
child  my  own  heritage  of  belief  in  God. 
And  since  we  deal  in  symbols  whenever 
we  speak,  I  am  not  afraid  to  pass  on, 
as  well,  the  idea,  the  symbol  of  God, 
as  a  personal,  a  loving  and  a  just 
Father. 

RESPECT  for  mystery,  for  that  which 
is  powerful  and  unseen,  will  never 
hamper  the  freedom  of  any  human  be- 
ing. My  respect  for  my  child  is  for  that 
which  is  mysterious  and  unfathomable 
in  his  being.  If  I  can  make  him  respect 
the  same  sort  of  mystery  in  me,  so  that 
he  takes  my  word  that  there  are  still 
greater  mysteries,  whose  grandeur  lies 
not  in  our  ability  to  solve  them,  to  an- 
alyze them,  to  make  them  tangible  and 
measurable,  but  lies  in  the  very  fact 
that  they  are  beyond  human  concep- 
tions, I  shall  have  given  him  a  staff 
upon  which  he  can  lean,  as  he  goes  up 
and  as  he  goes  down  the  path  that  is 
before  him. 

How  can  one  force  such  a  desire  into 
a  theory  of  discipline? 
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That  we  must  win  this  war  with  wings  is 
rapidly  coming  to  be  accepted  as  an  ax- 
iom, but  the  construction  of  the  wings  is 
a  costly  and  complex  business.  Every  part 
must  be  carefully  examined  and  tested. 
The  picture  below  shows  a  machine  being 
rolled  out  to  have  its  engine  tried.  The 
men  above  are  constructing  a  frame.  The 
boy  on  the  left  is  stitching  the  linen  which 
is  to  be  stretched  over  wings  and  frame. 
On  the  right  is  the  finishing  touch,  paint- 
ing on  the  emblem  of  the  United  States 
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No  wonder  that  it  lias  ever  been  one 
of  young  America's  highest  hopes  to 
run  away  and  join  the  Navy!  Even 
the  routine  work  on  board  a  battle- 
ship looks  like  fun — here's  evidence  to 
prove  it! — and  it  is  always  seasoned 
by  the  zest  of  outdoor  livi?ig  and  no 
lack  of  new  adventures.  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  be  one  of  the  sailors,  for  in- 
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stance,  "hooking  a  ride"  on  Jack  Tar's 
favorite  elevator,  the  net  of  ship's 
supplies  being  swung  on  board  by  a 
big  derrick?  It's  not  so  different  from 
the  days  when  you  were  dared  to  hang 
on  to  a  bale  of  hay  being  hoisted  into 
Father's  barn!  Perhaps  grown-up 
"boys"  aren't  entirely  past  the  pleas- 
ures of  kite-flying,  either,  tho  in  this 
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case  they  are  putting 
up  the  kite  for  busi- 
ness reasons;  it  will 
furnish  a  target  for 
fractise  shooting  from 
the  ship's  anti-air- 
craft guns,  a  phase 
of  fighting  in  which 
the  Navy  under  Uncle 
Sam  has  proved  par- 
ticularly proficient. 
The  group  of  men  on 
the  bridge  are  in  a 
strategic  position  to 
"see  the  world!"  At  the 
end  of  the  bridge  are 
electrically  manipu- 
lated semaphore  arms, 
fitted  with  red  and 
white  bulbs  and  used 
at  night  to  send  mes- 
sages in  the  Morse 
mode.  There  are  a 
couple  of  man-power 
semaphore     arms     at 


that  end  of  the  bridge, 
too.  Most  seamen  are 
taught  both  wig-wag 
and  semaphore  (wig- 
wag is  signaling  with 
one  flag  and  sema- 
phore is  with  two) . 
Don't  try  too  hard  to 
make  out  what  letter 
this  man  is  sending — 
it's  probably  just  the 
upstroke  of  an  "At- 
tention" call.  The  sail- 
ors photographed  on 
deck  seem  to  be  pack- 
ing up  their  troubles 
— if  they  have  any — 
along  with  all  their 
other  luggage,  to  pass 
inspection  before  go- 
ing on  shore.  Don't 
you  envy  their  eman- 
cipation from  all  the 
tedious  details  of  trav- 
eling   with    a    trunkl 
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The  Great  War  was  forced 
down  to  second  place  in  last 
week's  headlines;  "Terrific 
heat  wave  takes  huge  toll 
was  the  chief  news  item  all 
over  the  United  States.  In 
New  York — so  any  Nciv 
Yorker  *  will  tell  you — the 
hardships  of  heat  and  humid- 
ity reached  their  climax! 
When  the  mercury  found  98 
degrees  and  stuck  there,  thou- 
sands of  city  dwellers  left 
home  to  sleep  in  parks  and 
on  beaches  till  the  hot  spell 
broke.  Coney  Island  resem- 
bled a  subway  jam — the  pho- 
tograph above  shows  just  a 
sample  of  the  record-breaking 
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crowd — during  "the  hottest 
day  in  forty-three  years," 
the  first  of  August,  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand 
people  took  to  the  ocean  at 
Coney,  and  a  fair  percentage 
of  them  stayed  there  till  a 
thunderstorm  sliattered  the 
heat    and    made    houses    and 

city  clot  hex  endurable  again. 
The  photograph  at  the 
left  shows  the  lappa  inspira- 
tion of  some  city  youngsters 
who  i  ailed  out  the  Fire  De- 
partment to  eool  them  off. 
Their  plan  worked  to 
that  the  firemen  took  t>> 
playing  the  hose  on  the    YTOwd 

that    gathered    al 
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ROLLING-PINS,  FRUIT  TREES  AND  SHOES 

THE  FIRST  COLLEGE  WOMEN'S  UNIT  TO  WORK  IN  FRANCE 
BY  HANNAH  HASTINGS  WHITE 


WHEN  I  went 
back  to 
'Hamp  for 
reunion  last 
June  I  leaned  halfway 
out  of  the  car — it's  the 
thing  for  an  alum  to 
do — listening:  to  catch 
the  first  strains  of 
"Fair  Smith."  But  the 
music  that  dominated 
campus  wasn't  "Fair 
Smith"  at  all.  I  heard 
instead  college  girls 
singing  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner!" 

Not  ten  minutes  later 
I  was  explaining  to  an 
earnest  classmate  that 
my  present  earnings 
didn't  exactly  warrant 
my  pledging  a  whole 
motor  truck,  but  that 
whatever  I  could  do  to 
help  I'd  do. 

And   then    I    began    to    find    out 
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"II  fleurit  quand-meme  !"  This  apple  tree  teas  cut  down  6 
German  troops  last  spring,  but  its  flowers  kept  on  bloom 
Hie     same — a     heartening     symbol     of   the   spirit    that   is   re 


y  the  retreating 
ling  bra  rely  all 
building   France 


all 


about  the  Smith  College  Relief  Unit 
for   France. 

The  Unit  was  started — that  is,  it  was 
first  mentioned — in  April  1917,  when 
Mrs.  Harriet  Boyd  Hawes,  Smith  '92, 
speaking  at  a  luncheon  of  Smith  alum- 
nae in  Boston,  told  of  the  work  she  had 
been  doing  in  Serbia,  distributing  Red 
Cross  relief,  establishing  a  diet  kitchen, 
getting  barracks  built  for  troops  on  the 
island  of  Corfu  and  caring  for  refugees. 
She  emphasized  chiefly  the  need  of  be- 
ginning the  work  of  reconstruction. 
"There's  a  big  chance  for  college  women 
now  in  France,"  she  said.  And  before 
the  luncheon  was  over  the  plan  of  a 
Smith  College  Relief  Unit  was  well  un- 
der way. 

From  April  till  June  the  idea  spread 
naturally.  Smith  alumnae  began  to  ap- 
ply for  permission  to  join  it.  Contribu- 
tions began  to  come  in.  The  American 
Relief  for  French  Wounded,  consulted 
as  to  needs  and  methods,  offered  its  co- 
operation and  suggested  definite  lines 
of  work. 

SO  when  Smith  alumnae  gathered  at 
'Hamp  in  June  everything  was  ready 
to  put  the  idea  thru.  Mrs.  Hawes  was 
formally  appointed  director  of  the  Unit; 
eighteen  Smith  women  were  chosen  as 
members  from  the  many  who  applied; 
and  about  $22,000  was  contributed.  A 
committee  of  organization  under  Mrs. 
Lucius  Thayer,  a  director  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Community  Service  Associa- 
tion, took  up  the  general  work  of  pro- 
viding equipment,  arranging  for  pass- 
ports and  so  forth. 

It  is  a  very  real  tribute  to  the 
Smith  Unit  that  it  is  the  only  unit  of 
this  sort  officially  recognized  by  the 
French  Government  as  unaffiliated  with 
any  big  organization,  such  as  the  Red 
Cross  or  the  American  Fund  for  the 
French  Wounded.  In  its  work  the  Smith 
Unit  will  cooperate  with  both  those  or- 
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ganizations,  of  course;  but  its  passports 
have  been  issued  directly  under  the 
name  of  the  Smith  College  Relief 
Unit. 

Early  in  July  the  Organization  Com- 
mittee had  purchased  and  shipped 
about   $6000   worth   of  supplies:    three 
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The  youngest  member  of  the  Unit,  Miss 
Margaret  Ashley,  '///.  When  she  was  at 
college  Miss  Ashley  was  president  of  the 
Student  Council.  Her  place  in  the  Smith 
Unit  is  that  of  chauffeur  and  mechanician 


motor  trucks,  six  port- 
able houses,  hand-sew- 
ing machines,  industrial 
tools,  farm  implements, 
food,  clothing,  bedding, 
kitchen  utensils,  furni- 
ture, fruit  trees.  The 
wilful  devastation  of 
France  during  the  Hun 
retreat  has  left  nothing 
whatever  there  to  help 
rebuild  civilization. 
What  the  Unit  hopes 
to  do  is  to  help  the 
refugees  who  are  com- 
ing back  remake  their 
homes,  to  set  in  motion 
again  the  machinery  of 
normal  living,  to  teach 
the  children  and  to  en- 
courage the  old  people 
— there  are  neither 
men  nor  women  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fif- 
teen and  forty  left  any- 
where in  France  now  to  carry  on  the 
duties  of  civilian  life. 

In  a  sense  it  seems  like  a  problem  of 
making  bricks  without  straw.  Six  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  supplies  is  al- 
most negligible  in  comparison  with  the 
need.  But  somehow  one  doesn't  for  a 
minute  doubt  the  ability  of  the  Unit's 
determination  and  resourcefulness  to 
magnetize  straw.  Perhaps  after  all  mak- 
ing bricks  without  straw  may  be  one 
of  those  never-defined  assets  of  a  col- 
lege education !  I  remember  an  occasion 
in  my  junior  year  when  a  couple  of  us 
were  given  three  hours  to  construct 
realistic  scenery  for  "The  Great  Divide" 
in  a  room  about  twelve  by  twenty  feet, 
and  told  to  leave  plenty  of  room  for  the 
cast  and  spectators,  too!  That's  the 
spirit  that  the  Smith  women  who  are 
going  to  work  in  France  have  translated 
in  terms  of  real  life. 

MEMBERSHIP  in  the  Smith  Unit  re- 
quires, first  of  all,  ability  to  pass  a 
rigid  physical  examination  and  to  speak 
French,  a  minimum  age  of  twenty-five, 
practical  experience  in  some  phase  of 
organized  social  service,  readiness  for 
plenty  of  hard  work,  and  a  pledge  to 
stick  to  it  for  at  least  six  months.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  Smith  hopes  to  be 
sending  over  a  second  unit.  And  unless 
all  signs  fail  Vassar  and  Wellesley  and 
perhaps  several  other  woman's  colleges 
will  each  be  sending  them,  too. 

"The  tremendous  potentialities  of  a 
unit  such  as  this  can  hardly  be  real- 
ized," says  Mr.  Henry  P.  Davison, 
head  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  "It 
has  taken  a  big  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion for  women's  war  work." 

Dean  Comstock  of  Smith  paid  a  sim- 
ilar tribute  when  she  said  that  she 
thought  of  the  Unit  as  "Pilgrim  Fath- 
ers, faring  forth  across  perilous  seas  to 
make  homes  in  a  wilderness."  (Where- 
fore the  Unit  is  probably  doomed  to  be 
known    in    undergraduate    conversation 
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hereafter  as  "The  Pils.")  A 
luncheon  given  in  New  York 
to  the  Smith  College  Re- 
lief Unit  was  the  occasion  of 
these  compliments.  Several 
hundred  of  us  Smithites  pre- 
tended that  we  wanted  a 
chance  to  sing  to  the  Unit, 
when  what  we  really  wanted 
was  a  chance  to  see  what  they 
looked  like  in  their  new  serv- 
ice uniforms:  soft  gray  felt 
hats  and  dark  gray,  many- 
pocketed  suits  that  prove  the 
compatibility  of  good  looks  and 
utility.  We  stood  each  member 
up  on  the  platform  for  ap- 
proval while  Mrs.  Thayer,  the 
chairman  of  the  Organization 
Committee,  told  us — time  per- 
mitting— the  reasons  for  tak- 
ing her  on. 

The  director  of  the  Unit, 
Mrs.  Hawcs,  is  of  course  ex- 
ceptionally well  equipt  for  the 
work  she  is  to  do.  She  was  in 
charge  of  relief  work  during 
the  Cuban  War  and  in  the 
Balkan  Wars.  She  established 
a  hospital  and  directed  Red 
Cross  work  in  Serbia  in  1916. 

The  head  physician  and  as- 
sistant director  of  the  Unit  is 
Dr.  Alice  Weld  Tallant,  who 
has  been  for  some  time  con- 
nected with  the  Women's  Col- 
legiate Hospital  in  Philadel- 
phia. Her  assistant,  Dr.  Maude  Kelly,  should  have  been  at  Smith.  The  Unit 
is  really  part  of  the  Unit,  too,  tho  has  one  skilled  wireless  operator,  Miss 
there's  no  getting  round  the  fact  that  Lucy  Mather.  She  has  also  had  execu- 
she  was  at  school  in  England  when  she    tive  experience  in  Red  Cross  and  in  re- 
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~\Yhat  home-coming  means  to  the  people  in  northern  France 


lief  work  for  children.  Another 
member,  Miss  Marie  Wolfs,  is 
a  Belgian  girl  who  was  living 
in  Liege  when  the  Germans 
bombarded  it  in  the  first  weeks 
of  the  war.  After  Liege  was 
taken  Miss  Wolfs  escaped  to 
this  country. 

The  girl  who  taught  the 
people  of  a  shiftless  North 
Carolina  town  to  cobble  their 
old  shoes — thereby  interesting 
the  boys  and  girls  in  a  trade 
and  the  grown-ups  in  an  econ- 
omy— Miss  Elizabeth  Dana,  is 
taking  her  cobbling  kit  and  a 
generous  supply  of  extra  tools 
and  old  shoes  along  with  her 
to  France.  There  is  a  carpen- 
ter in  the  Unit,  too,  Miss  Alice 
Leavens;  and  a  farmer,  Miss 
Frances  Valentine. 

The  four  chief  chauffeurs 
are  Miss  Marjorie  Carr,  Miss 
Florence  Hague,  Miss  Ruth 
Joslin  and  Miss  Margaret 
Ashley.  Miss  Margaret  Wood 
is  a  kindergartner  and  an 
expert  at  planning  camp 
cooking  —  there's  no  doubt 
of  her  versatility,  she  used 
to  play  Macbeth  in  Senior 
Dramatics  at  college!  Miss 
Marion  Bennett  is  a  teacher  of 
domestic  science;  Miss  Ruth 
Gaines  has  had  several  years' 
newspaper  experience.  The 
members  whose  training  in  social  work 
is  preeminent  are  Miss  Anne  Chapin, 
Miss  Millicent  Lewis,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Bliss  and  Miss  Catharine  Hooper. 
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Were  they  all  are  -the  Smith  College  Relief  Unit — looking  as  pleasant  ax  they  could  in  gray  woolen  service  uniform*  on  one  of  New 
York's  hottest  summer  days.  Left  to  right,  in  the  front  row.  arc    Hiss   Lucy    Wather,  ex-'88,   wireless  operator;  Mrs.  Harriet    ! 
Unices,  '92,  director;  Dr.  Alice  Welti  Tallant,  '97,  head  physician;  Dr.  Mamie  Kelly,  assistant  physician;  in   the  second  row: 
Kooke,  a  member  of  the  Italian  faculty  at  Smith,  who  is  to  he  with  the  Unit  two  or  three  months':  Miss  Ruth  Joslin,  '12,  c) 
Miss  Margaret  Ashley,  '/'/,  chauffeur;  Miss  Florence  Hague,  '09,  chauffeur  and  social  worker;    Vis*   Marjorie  Can 
Miss  Catharine  Hooper,  '11,  social  worker :    \liss    Millicnt  Lcuis,  '07,  trained  executive  iii  work  with  girls;  Miss   \farit 
registrar  (sht   escaped  from  Belgium  to  this  country  after  the  capture  of  Liege);    Miss   Elizabeth    Dana,  '"/.  cobbler:  m   tin 
row:  Miss    Marion   Bennett,  '06,  teacher  of  domestto  science;  Mis*  Anne  Chapin, 'OJf,  social  worker;   \liss  Elisabeth  Blisi 

tire  in  Consumers'   f.eai/ue;  Miss  Alice  Leareus,   'I).!,  ear/ienter;  Miss  Margaret  Wood,  '  1.',  kii'deraarl  nn  :    \IisS  Rttffi  G  ' 
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Answering  the  Nation's  Call 
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N  this  "supreme  test"  of  the 
nation,  private  interests  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  Government's 
need.  This  is  as  true  of  the  tele- 
phone as  of  all  other  instrumentali- 
ties of  service. 

The  draft  for  war  service  which 
has  been  made  upon  the  Bell 
System  is  summarized  in  a  recent 
Government  report. 

Government  messages  are  given 
precedence  over  commercial  mes- 
sages by  means  of  12,000  specially 
drilled  long  distance  operators  all 
over  the  country. 

The  long  distance  telephone  fa- 
cilities out  of  Washington  have 
been  more  than  doubled. 

Special  connections  have  been 
established  between  all  military 
headquarters,     army     posts,     naval 


stations    and    mobilization    camps 
throughout  the  United  States. 

More  than  1 0,000  miles  of  special 
systems  of  communication  have 
been  installed  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  Government  departments. 

Active  assistance  has  been  given 
the  Government  by  the  Bell  System 
in  providing  telephone  communi- 
cations at  approximately  one  hun- 
dred lighthouses  and  two  hundred 
coast  guard  stations. 

Communication  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  National  Guard  at 
railroad  points,  bridges  and  water 
supply  systems. 

A  comprehensive  system  of  war 
communication  will  be  ready  at  the 
call  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  and 
extensive  plans  for  co-operation 
with  the  Navy  have  been  put  into 
effect  with  brilliant  success. 


As  the  war  continues,  the  demands  of  the  Government  will  increase. 
And  the  public  can  help  us  to  meet  the  extraordinary  conditions  by  putting 
restraint  on  all  unnecessary  and  extravagant  use  of  the  telephone. 

American  Telephone  and  telegraph  Company 
And  Associated    Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


HOTEL  WEBSTER 

Forty-fifth  Street  by  Fifth  Avenue 

40  West  45th  Street   NEW  YORK 

Just  off  Fiflb  Arenue  on  one  of  city's  quietest  streets 

One  of  New  York's  most  beautiful  hi 
Much  favored  bj   women  traveling  without 

-   walk  of  forty 
theatres.    Center   of    shopping    district. 

Send    for   booklet. 

Rooms,   private   bath $2.50 

and  upwards 

Sitting       room,       bedroom,       bath 

$5.00  and  upwards 

W.     JOHNSON     QUINN,     Prop. 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.  THAYER,  M.D.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y.,  nearSaratogaSprings, 
Refined,  homelike,  well  equipped.  New  bath  house,  Swimming 
pool.     Electric  and  Nauheim  baths.     Booklets. 

Ross  Health  Resorl  and  Arborlea  Inn,  Annex 

Seventeenth  year.     Tennis;  golf.     Write  for 

booklet  and   monograph   on   climate. 

Address,   Ross  Health   Resort,   Brentwood,   N.   Y. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS.  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE    GREYLOCK 

At  the  Western  end  of  the  Mohawk  Trail 
Now    Open 

Send  for  Cony  of  "Williamstown  tde  Village  Beac.ifnl" 
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New  Text 
Books 
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Reading  in  the  Grades 

FIFTY  years  ago  reading  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  meant  the  intensive  study  of 
one  reader  of  well-chosen  literary  selections 
for  a  year,  or  perhaps  two  in  the  upper 
grades.  Everything,  technique,  oral  expres- 
sion, literary  appreciation,  and  sometimes 
spelling,  was  taught  from  this  one  volume. 
Of  course,  many  of  the  pieces  were  mem- 
orized by  constant  repetition,  and  became  a 
vital  part  of  the  pupil's  after  life — a  benefit 
not  possible  in  the  changing  work  of  the  pres- 
ent. Today  the  term  reading  has  broadened 
to  include  many  books  on  many  subjects. 
In  the  lower  grades,  where  technical  train- 
ing predominates,  the  reader  used  in  the 
basal  work  generally  follows  the  old  type. 
It  presents  the  best  literature  for  that 
grade,  and  still  keeps  the  name  of  reader. 
In  the  upper  grades  this  literary  reader 
holds  the  foremost  place  in  expression 
training.  Of  this  type  only  one  book,  The 
Natural  Method,  Fourth  Reader,  appears 
this  year.  By  its  well-chosen  selections, 
fully  adapted  to  the  broadening  view  of 
the  pupil,  this  book  maintains  the  high 
standard  of  the  series. 

The  first  special  subject  to  be  added  to 
these  literary  readers  was  history.  Educators 
learned  that  biography  appealed  to  the  child 
of  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades 
more  than  the  dry  histories  of  the  earlier 
days.  The  first  attempts  at  teaching  history 
by  biographies  were  poor  enough  from  an 
historical  point  of  view,  but  the  interest 
aroused  in  the  child  proved  the  expediency 
of  the  method.  Today  the  confusion  and 
choppiness  of  the  older  books  have  disap- 
peared and  the  primary  histories  are 
largely  biographical  and  of  this  class. 
Forman's  First  Lesson  in  History,  part 
textbook  and  part  reader,  is  one  of  the  best. 
It  combines  the  historical  accuracy  of  the 
higher  book  with  the  simplicity  and  vivid- 
ness necessary  for  primary  work. 

From  teaching  primary  history  by  biog- 
raphy to  supplementary  readers  giving  the 
main  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  great 
heroes  of  our  own  and  other  lands  was  a 
short  step.  Of  this  group,  two  books  of  the 
Little  Folks  Series,  Little  Folks  on 
Thrones,  stories  of  French  and  English 
sovereigns  of  the  fourteenth  century  or 
later,  and  Little  ITeroines,  five  fascinating 
stories  of  English,  Dutch,  Russian  and 
American  girls,  furnish  charming  readers 
for  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  Old  Settler 
Stories  of  Everychild's  Series  provides  in- 
teresting pioneer  and  Indian  tales  of  the 
Middle  West  for  fourth  grade. 

Pioneer  Days,  a  good  library  book  for 
sixth  grade,  gives  the  adventures  of  many 
unknown  heroes  of  the  Eastern  Rockies. 
Except  for  a  boy's  love  for  Indian  adven- 
ture, the  similarity  of  the  stories  would 
be  monotonous.  A  similar  book,  Heroes  of 
the  American  Revolution,  for  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  is  a  good  reference  book 
where  others  of  the  same  period  are  not 
found.  Its  list  of  patriots  is  better  chosen 
than  in  many  books.  MeBrien's  patriotic 
reader,  America  First,  offers  splendid  op- 
portunities for  training  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  eighth  grade  in  love  and  honor  for 
their  country.  The  dramatization  of  the 
First   Continental   Congress   would   arouse 
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deeply  the  patriotism  of  the  lads,  while 
in  the  short  selection  of  poems  are  found 
some  of  the  best  for  reading  and  memor* 
izing. 

Next  in  the  development  of  supplemen- 
tary readers  come  the  geographical  and 
few  are  the  children  who  have  not  some 
knowledge  of  the  children  and  people  of 
foreign  countries.  For  the  first  and  second 
grades,  Nursery  Tales  from  Many  Lands 
is  a  jolly  little  book.  The  skilful  teacher 
could  arouse  in  the  children  much  interest 
in  the  fourteen  lands  from  which  the  tales 
come.  Such  a  book,  correlated  with  the 
simple  geographical  readers  of  these  grades, 
would  make  both  more  interesting.  In 
Swiss  Stories  and  Legends  of  Everychild's 
Series,  much  charming  material  in  a  new 
field  is  furnished  the  fourth  grade.  If  in  this 
connection  Spyri's  "Chel"  and,  a  little  later, 
"Heidi"  could  be  read,  the  sturdy  qualities 
of  the  Swiss  would  find  admiration  and  imi- 
tation among  the  children.  Too  little  has 
been  known  of  this  patriotic,  loyal  people. 
Fitted  to  the  more  serious  study  of  geog- 
raphy in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  is  The 
Building  of  Cities  of  the  same  series,  an 
allegorical  tale  in  which  the  Past,  Present 
and  Future  discuss  the  causes  of  city  loca- 
tion, their  growth  and  improvement.  In  the 
same  grades  and  the  seventh  belongs  New 
England  truly  a  book  of  human  interests 
as  the  author  describes  it.  It  tells  admir- 
ably the  history, ,  industries  and  noted 
places  of  each  state,  while  thru  all  the 
descriptions  runs  a  personal  touch  that  ap- 
peals to  children.  The  pictures  are  most 
helpful. 

Only  within  the  past  ten  years  have  the 
nature,  science  and  industrial  readers  been 
prominent  in  the  elementary  course.  One 
of  the  most  fascinating  of  the  nature  read- 
ers is  the  Boyhood  of  a  Naturalist.  Surely 
John  Muir's  thoro  enjoyment  of  the  wild 
life  in  the  Wisconsin  woods  would  open 
the  eyes  of  other  boys  to  the  beauties 
around  them.  Equally  interesting  is  Happy, 
the  Life  of  a  Bee,  as  fascinating  as  a  fairy 
tale,  and  scientifically  true  to  the  facts. 
Its  value  to  the  children  is  as  great  as  is 
Maeterlinck's  book  to  the  elders.  Keep  Well 
Stories  for  Little  Folks  solves  the  trouble- 
some questions  of  how  to  teach  third  grade 
children  hygiene.  Not  only  are  such 
stories  attractive  but  they  firmly  fix  the 
facts  in  the  pupil's  mind.  Miss  Tappan 
needs  no  introduction  to  either  pupil  or 
teacher.  Both  value  her  work  highly.  In 
her  four  industrial  readers.  The  Farmer 
and  His  Friends,  Diggers  in  the  Earth, 
Makers  of  Many  Things,  and  Travelers  and 
Traveling,  she  presents  a  series  of  articles 
on  some  common  features  of  everyday  life 
which  most  children  take  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

The  last  group  of  supplementary  read- 
ers, now  in  the  process  of  development,  are 
the  moral  and  religious  books.  The  rush  of 
our  American  life,  the  large  foreign  ele- 
ment with  radically  different  ethical  stand- 
ards, and  the  lack  of  religious  home  train- 
ing even  among  Americans  have  compelled 
the  school  to  take  up.  reluctantly  in  many 
instances,  the  question  of  ethical  training'. 
The  difficulty  of  such  teaching  has  been 
enhanced  by  the  necessity  of  avoiding  all 
Sectarian  points  and  teaching  purely  ethical 
principles.  Prominent  anions  these  books 
has  been  the  King's  Highway  Series,  two 
more  of  which  are  published  this  year.  The 
Way  of  the  Gate,  for  children  <>f  six,  and 
The   Way  of  Green   Pastures,  for  those  of 

Seven.  Both  furnish  excellent  stories,  from 
the  Bible  and  other  sources,  for  moral 
training  either   in    the  home  or  school. 

In  some  schools,  tho  probably  not  in  all 
public  schools.  St.  Paul  the  Hern  could 
wisely  he  added  to  the  group  of  Washing- 
ton, Lincoln  and  Stanley.  Certainly  as  many 
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One  in  FourWaj  SicK 
AndDidntKnowlt. 


They  were  the  pick  of  the  nation  who  applied  for  admission  to  the  Officers'  Camp 
at  Plattsburg. 

They  came  confidently  forward — each  sure  that  his  health  was  perfect — and  out  of 
every  four  one  had  something  vitally  wrong  with  him,  of  which   he  did  not  know. 

He  was  perhaps  facing  failure — disaster — death — in  the  serene  confidence  that  he 
■was  perfectly  well. 

That  is  your  great  danger — the  insidious  illness  that  creeps  on  you  and  saps  your 
Vitality  day  by  day,  and  leaves  you  a  wreck — too  late  for  help  !  Be  on  your  guard  while 
you  can. 

Take  advantage  of  the  great  movement  started  to  help  you. 

It  is  because  they  realized  that  old  age  was  reaching  its  hand  into  the  ranks  of  the 
young,  that  men  were  dying  at  forty  and  forty-five  who  had  no  right  to  die,  that  the 
people  of  this  country  were  missing  a  full — complete — joyous  life — that  a  distinguished 
group  of  men  joined  to  form  the 

Life  Extension  Institute 


Ex-President  Taft  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Insti- 
tute— Professor  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  is  the  Chair' 
man-  of  the  Hygiene  Board,  to 
which  technical  matters  are  re- 
ferred and  on  it  are  such  men 
as  General  Gorgas.  Dr.  William 
J.  Mayo,  Dr.  Harvey  Wiley,  the 
famous  food  expert,  and  nearly 
a  hundred  others  of  national 
reputation. 

To  get  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  could  better  their 
condition,  the  benefit  of  the 
judgment  of  these  eminent  men 
through  personal  contact  would 
be  impossible.  A  new  depart- 
ment of  the  Institute,  the  Health 
Study  Chapter,  does  this  work 
through  the  mails. 


You  are  here 

Invited  to  Join 

this  Chapter 


SOME  OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  of 
THE  LIFE  EXTENSION  INSTITUTE 

Irving  Fisher, 

Chairman  Hygiene  Reference  Board 
Prof.  Political  Economy  Yale  Univ. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Taft. 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors 
Ex-President  of  the  United  States 
Gen.  W.C.  Gorgas. 

Surgeon  General,  U.  S.  Army 
Harold  A.  Ley,  President 
E.L.Fisk.  M.D,,  Director  of  Hygiene 
Charles  H.  Sabin,  Director 

There  are  about  100  Hygiene  Advisory 

Board  Members  in  this  country, 

Europe  and  jfapan 


nerves.  They  can  avoid  them  by  learning  HOW  TO 
LIVE.  They  can  learn  how  to  live  from  this  course 
of  instruction. 

In  the  past  generation  of  swift,  tangled  modern 
life,  the  death  rate  from  heart 
and  arterial  troubles,  kidney  and 
digestive  maladies  and  nervous 
disorders  has  greatly  increased — - 
in  some  cases  OVER  40  PER 
CENT. 

Every  day  fifteen  hundred 
Americans  die  who  might  have 
lived  longer  if  they  had  learned 
and  acte*  Every  day  a  thou- 
sand times  as  many  are  living 
and  working  Inadequately,  with 
too  little  joy  and  progress,  who 
could  certainly  improve  their  lot 
by  learning  how  to  live.  This 
course  will  enable  you  to  do 
better  than  these. 


The  instructions  as  to  your 
health,  your  life,  your  work, 
your  play,  on  which  these  hun- 
dred eminent  authorities  agree, 
have  been  incorporated  in  fif- 
teen simple,  direct,  stimulat- 
ing lessons.  They  are  to  be 
studied  and  cheerfully  prac- 
ticed at  home,  and  students 
will  be  inspired  and  checked 
up,  through  examinations,  by  a  competent  central 
staff.  Each  student  of  this  full  course  is  examined 
weekly  by  mail  as  to  his  progress,  and  receives  an- 
swers to  any  reasonable  questions  on  personal 
hygiene. 

You  are  not  asked  to  exercise  wearily  and  monot- 
onously.— or  subsist  on  faddish  foods — or  give  up 
everything  you   like. 

You  simply  learn  how  to  live,  how  to  readjust  your- 
self to  a  joyous  good  health  in  so  far  as  modern  sci- 
ence can  aid  you.  Do  not  think  you  can  dispense  with 
living  rightly  because  you  are  not  absolutely  ill. 
You  ought  to  feel  "fine"  as  a  regular  thing.  It  is 
your  first  duty  and  highest  attainable  pleasure  to  do 
so.  You  ought  to  get  up  in  the  morning  feeling 
ready  to  do  two  men's  work,  and  come  through  the 
day  feeling  fit.  A  majority  of  people  do  not  have  to 
have    bad    digestions    or    bad    circulation    or    tired 


Hundreds  of  prominent  men  and 
leading  physicians  are  giving  time 
to  the  work  of  the  Institute  with- 
out charge.  Among  the  thousands 
who  are  consulting  it— are  not  only 
individuals,  but  such  organizations 
as  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  N 
Y. ,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Postal  Life  Insurance  Co. ,  Germania 
Insurance  Co. 


How  to  Join 
the  Chapter 


Send  the  coupon  below  with 
$1.00 — membership  fee. 

Upon  receipt  of  it  a  long 
blank  will  be  sent  to  you  with 
questions  regarding  your  phys- 
ical condition. 

You  fill  this  in  and  mail  it. 
and  it  will  be  analyzed  and  re- 
turned to  you  with  comments  and 
hygienic  suggestions.  At  the 
same  time,  you  will  be  made  a 
member  of  the  Health  Study 
Chapter  and  receive  Free— our  48- 
page  book,   "What  to  Eat,"  and 

complete    information    as    regards    the    home    study 

Course  in  Health  and  Culture  of  Body  and  Mind. 
Find  out  some  of  the  facts  about  yourself.     Learn 

what  they  mean  to  your  future  health  and  happiness. 

Learn  how  to  live  as  Nature  intends. 

Send  this  coupon  now — while  you  have  it  at  hand. 

,<-... ........ ........... 

|  Health  Study  Chapter,  Life  Extension  Inst. 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,  Official  Organ  Ind. 

25  West  45th  Street,  New  York  8-11-17 

■   I  enclose  one  dollar  membership  fee.     Please  send  me 

!  the  health  examination  blank  ,-ind  your  book  "What  to 

I  Eat,"  free.    Also  tell  me  al i   the   I  ife    Extension 

|    Health  Course.     This  puts  mc  under  no  obligation. 

|  iV(Wc...„ 

|  Address. 


pACTS.  Arguments,  Briefs  for  Debates   Out-. 

*■  lines,  literary,  historical  and  scientific  ma- 
terial for  club  papers,  orations  and  essays.  The 
Original   Bureau  of   Research,   New   Albany,   Ind. 


Bronze   Memorial   Tablets 

JNO.  WILLIAMS,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry,  550  VV. 
27th  St.,  N.  Y.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


Cutout  this  ad  and  mail  it  to  ob,  with  your  name  nnd) 
address  (no  money);  and  we  will  send  yoo  our  FAMOUS 
KARNAK  RAZOR  by  return  mail,  postpaid.  You  may  use 
the  razor  for  30  days  FREE;  then,  if  you  like  it,  pay  ua 
$1.85.    If  you  don't  like  it  return  it.  SEND  NO  MONEY. 

MORE  COMPAHY.    350  More  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Why  Did  the  Russian  *) 
Revolution  astound  us  ( 

because  we  did  • 
not  know  the  inner  story  told  in  "The 
Russian  Revolution"  by    Isaac    Don 
Levine.     The  actual  outbreak  is 
scribed    graphically.     Portraits    and 
sketches    of    Kerensky    and    many 
others.     Gel   it   today,  or  it  will  be 
mailed  postpaid   for  $]  to 
Harper  &  Brothers  Franklin  Sq.,  Dept.  I,  N.  Y.  City 
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BERNARD-HEWITT  &  CO. 
Desk  F  248, 424-434  S.  Green  St. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Please  send  me  your  new  Fall 
Style  book  with  70  samples  free 
— finest  blue  serges  and  advanced 
styles  in  smart  tweeds  and  mix- 
tures—  also  full  details  of  your 
special   lining   offer. 

Xaine 

Address 


MAIL  COUPON 

For  Fall  and  Winter 
STYLE  BOOK 

SAMPLES 


*  High  Grade  Blue  Serge  <M  K 
Suit  Made  to  Measure  only  *P  •■■** 


GUARANTEED  ALL  WOOL 

A  SPECIAL  proposition  to  introduce  the 
wonderful  values  offered  by  our  system  of 
tailoring.  We  have  no  agents — no  dealers — 
no  traveling  salesmen — our  values  make  their 
own  customers  —  and  once  a  Bernard-Hewitt 
customer,  always  a  Bernard-Hewitt 
customer. 

Thousands  of  business  and  professional 
men,  college  men,  men  in  all  walks  of  life 
the  country  over,  wear  and  enjoy  Bernard- 
Hewitt  fine  made-to-measure  clothes. 
We  want  you,  too,  as  a  regular  customer, 
and,  as  a  special  inducement  to  secure 
your  first  order,  will  line  your  suit  with  a 
guaranteed 


WE  PAY 

SHIPPING 

CHARGES 


&A    SATIN 
H>tt  LINING 


FREE 


This  suit  is  strictly  hand  tailored  to  your  in- 
dividual measure,  from  the  very  finest  all- 
wool  blue,  light  blue,  black  or  gray  serge,  in 
any  of  the  latest  styles  you  may  select  and 
by    the    very    best   tailors    in    this   whole    city. 

If  vmi  don't  care  for  a  serge   suit,    our    Fall    catalog,  which  we  will  send, 

11  generous  samples  of  the   latest  fabrics,    plain  and  fancy  mixtures 

($15. 00  to  $32.50),  unusual  values  all.  The  satin  lining  goes  with  any  selection. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  make  a  trial  of  our  system,  that  you  learn  how  easy 
i-  rake  your  own  measure  and  save  money  on  every  suit.     We  take  all 

the  risk,  you  none,  for  this  is  our 

GUARANTEE 

Complete  Satisfaction  or  Refund  of  Money 

unless  you  are  more  than  pleased  in  every  particular — in  fit — in  style — in  workmanship 
and  materials.  Could  anything  be  fairer?  Write  today — wear  tailor-made  clothes  of  ex- 
ceptional   style    and    value — dress    better    and  save   money. 


Take 
Your 
Own 

Measure 
— Save 

$10 


SEND  TODAY 


FOR  YOUR 
COPY  OF 


OUR  BIG  BOOK 


Our   big   new    Fall    Book    is   ready   for   you — contains  70  samples  latest  woolens — also  lowest 
5   on   men's  hats,   shoes   and    furnishings.    It    is    your    guide    to    correct   and    economical 
clothes  buying.     Mail  coupon  above  or  send  postcard  for  your  copy. 

Please  mention  Independent  so  that  we  can  identify  this  special  offer. 

BERNARD-HEWITT  &  COMPANY 

424-434  S.  Green  St.        Desk  F  248        CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Cleaning  Fluid 

That  lovely  delicate 

collar  is  soiled.  Dip 

it  in  Carbona — it 

will  dry  out  like  a  crisply  petalled 

flower. 

Carbona  cannot  explode. 

15c  25c  50c  $1.  At  all  druggists 


Shoes   made  with   "F.   B.   <v   C."   unite,   bronze  and  fancy 
colored  kids  are  cleaned  with  Carbona  Cleaning  Fluid. 


PUT  IT  UP  TO  THE 

PLAN  AND  PURCHASE  DEPT. 

Write  for  its  Requisition  Chart 
and  Check  List.  On  it  state 
your  problem,  asking  for  in- 
formation and  suggestion.  A 
helpful   reply   will   come. 

THE    INDEPENDENT 
EFFICIENCY  SERVICE 


119  West  40th  St. 


New   York 


boys  as  possible  should  have  the  stimulat- 
ing influence  of  this  stirring  tale  of  the 
pioneer  missionary,  here  well  adapted  to 
the  understanding  of  the  twentieth  century 
lad.  In  the  grammar  grades  and  the  first 
years  of  high  school,  the  problem  of  ethical 
teaching  is  more  difficult.  Tho  written  for 
the  pupil.  Talks  to  Young  People  on  Ethics 
would  give  better  results  when  presented 
thru  the  medium  of  a  skilful  teacher.  The 
arrangement  is  attractive  and  suggestive. 

The  Natural  Method,  Fourth  Reader,  by  Mc- 
Manus  and  Haaren.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
50  cents.  First  Lessons  in  American  History, 
by  S.  E.  Forman.  The  Century  Company.  65 
cents.  Little  Folks  on  Thrones,  Little  Heroines, 
by  D.  D.  Calhoun.  The  Abingdon  Press.  25 
cents  each.  Old  Settler  Stories,  by  M.  E. 
Fletcher.  The  Macmillan  Company.  40  cents. 
Pioneer  Days,  by  M.  H.  Carmichael.  Heroes  of 
the  American  Revolution,  by  O.  Clay.  Duffield 
&  Co.  $1.25  each.  America  First,  by  J.  L. 
McBrien.  American  Book  Company.  64  cents. 
Nursery  Tales  from  Many  Lands,  by  E.  L.  and 
A.  M.  Skinner.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  60 
cents.  Swiss  Stories  and  Legends,  by  F.  M. 
Frolicher.  The  Building  of  Cities,  by  J.  Har- 
lean.  40  cents  each.  New  England,  by  C.  John- 
son. 75  cents.  The  Macmillan  Company.  The 
Boyhood  of  a  Naturalist,  by  J.  Muir.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company.  28  cents.  Happy,  by  W. 
F.  McCaleb.  Harper  &  Bros.  75  cents.  Keep- 
Well  Stories,  by  M.  D.  Jones.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.  75  cents.  The  Farmer  and  His 
Friends,  Diggers  in  the  Earth,  Makers  of  Many 
Things,  Travelers  and  Traveling,  by  E.  M. 
Tappan.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  75  cents 
each.  Way  of  the  Gates,  Way  of  Green  Pas- 
tures, by  Sneath,  Hodges  and  Tweedy.  65  cents 
each.  St.  Paul  the  Hero,  by  R.  M.  Jones.  $1. 
The  Macmillan  Company.  Talks  to  Young  Folks 
on  Ethics,  by  C.  H.  Wilson.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  75  cents. 

High  School  and  College 
Reading 

TWO  attractive  textbooks  of  English  lit- 
erature are  out  this  season.  That  by 
Professors  Rankin  and  Akin  is  arranged 
rather  with  view  to  showing  the  spirit  of 
the  different  literary  periods  and  writers  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  different  types  of 
literature  than  as  a  handbook.  It  has,  how- 
ever, chronological  tables,  many  reading 
lists  and  a  full  index.  A  larger  work  is 
Outlines  of  English  and  American  Litera- 
ture, by  William.  J.  Long.  This  follows  the 
usual  type,  but  it  is  written  with  much 
vivacity  and  charm.  Its  first  chapter,  An 
Essay  on  Literature,  starts  the  student 
with  the  idea  of  literature  as  one  of  the 
pleasures,  not  one  of  the  tasks,  of  life. 
A  paragraph  on  the  history  of  the  times 
introduces  each  literary  period,  and  the 
writers  are  treated  as  living  men.  The  lat- 
ter third  of  the  book  is  given  to  an  uncom- 
monly well  balanced  review  of  American 
letters,  altho,  of  course,  it  is  the  right  of 
a  contemporary  to  cavil  at  some  of  the 
criticism  after  1876  and  to  wonder  why 
Henry   James  is  wholly  ignored. 

A  comprehensive,  well  printed  and  well 
arranged  anthology  is  that  of  English 
Poetry  and  Prose  of  the  Romantic  Move- 
ment, edited  by  G.  B.  Woods.  "The  Ro- 
mantic Movement"  is  inclusive,  taking  in 
practically  all  essayists  and  poets  writing 
between  1708  and  ls:'>2  with  selections  from 
many  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century 
who  directly  influenced  the  new  school.  A 
literary  map  of  England,  a  glossary,  a  large 
index  and  bibliographic  notes  with  charts 
of  contemporary  historic  events  and  French 
and  German  writers  complete  an  excellent 
reference  work.  A  small  but  well  chosen 
collection  of  English  Popular  Ballads  has 
been  arranged  by  Walter  Morris  Hart,  of 
the  University  of  California.  This  is  pre- 
faced by  an  essay  of  the  ballad  in. its  social 
significance  and  its  development  as  a  liter- 
ary form.  A  collection  drawn  from  a  wider 
field  is  Guido  II.  Stempel's  Book  of  Bal- 
lads Old  and  New.  The  short  introduction 
is  mainly  historical.  Descriptive  comment 
and  glossary  are  in  an  appendix.  There  are 
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fewer  of  the  old  ballads,  altho  much  the 
same  ones  as  those  chosen  by  Professor 
Hart.  But  a  number  of  American  cowboy 
songs  are  borrowed  from  the  Lomax  col- 
lection, and  a  delightful  group  of  ballads 
of  the  literary  type  are  taken  from  nine- 
teenth century  writers  and  from  Noyes, 
Masefield,  Service  and  Newbolt.  Among  the 
many  series  of  school  reprints  the  Lake 
Classics  are  convenient  and  pleasant  little 
books,  and  well  edited.  The  introductory 
essays  are  interesting  and  the  notes  at  the 
foot  of  the  pages  are  carefully  chosen  to 
explain  what  surely  needs  to  be  made  clear 
without  loading  the  text  with  instruction. 
Four  recent  issues  are  the  Aeneid  of 
Tirgil ;  and  Reade's  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth;  Mill  on  the  Floss  with  introduc- 
tion and  notes  by  C.  H.  Ward,  of  the  Taft 
School ;  and  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson, 
edited  by  Professor  Westcott,  of  the  Naval 
Academy.  Another  edition  of  Southey's 
Nelson  is  edited  by  Frederick  Houk  Law, 
his  notes  being  mainly  historical  and  lit- 
erary, while  those  by  Professor  Westcott 
are  delightfully  nautical  in  character. 
A.  Marion  Merrill's  edition  of  Ivanhoe  is 
very  thoroly  arranged  for  class  work  altho 
happily  the  novel  is  entire  and  printed 
without  numbered  paragraphs.  A  sketch  of 
Scott's  life,  list  of  his  works  and  map  of 
the  Ivanhoe  country  introduce  the  story. 
The  long  notes  in  the  appendix  excellently 
succeed  in  being  informing  without  being 
dull.  Thin  paper  and  clear  print  make  this 
a  satisfactory  reprint. 

German  students  in  high  school  read 
with  pleasure  Minna  von  Barnhelm.  Hel- 
ler's admirable  translation,  in  idiomatic 
English  yet  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  orig- 
inal, now  offers  all  pupils  a  chance  to 
enjoy  this  popular  comedy.  Despite  the  per- 
sistent reading  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
myths  in  the  grades,  few  pupils  absorb 
enough  knowledge  of  them  to  appreciate 
the  classical  allusions  in  their  later  reading. 
To  aid  these  pupils  Miss  Tatlock's  charm- 
ing book,  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology, 
presents  in  clear  and  attractive  language 
a  short  course  for  high  school  students  on 
ancient  gods  and  heroes. 

The  Macmillan  Pocket  Classics,  little 
square  brown  volumes  now  numbering 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty,  are  excellent  ex- 
amples of  inexpensive  bookmaking.  Of  this 
year's  issues  Richard  III  is  the  twelfth 
Shakespeare  play  to  be  had  in  this  handy 
form.  The  short  introduction  and  notes  are 
by  Dr.  Brubacher.  Dr.  Hoffsten  has  edited 
a  group  of  Lowell's  Earlier  Essays,  delight- 
ful, discursive,  quaintly  humorous  papers 
mainly  from  the  "Fireside  Travel."  Pos- 
sibly a  stupid  collection  of  letters  could 
be  made  but  fortunately  letters  are  easily 
destroyed  and  few  but  those  of  real  value 
long  survive  their  recipients.  Letters  from 
Many  Pens,  gathered  by  Margaret  Coult, 
is  a  charming  collection,  chosen  with  the 
simple  letter  writing  of  the  pupil  in  mind. 
Nearly  all  deal  with  everyday  topics  and 
all  save  the  last  dozen  are  by  English  or 
American  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Two  of  these  little  Macmillan  Classics 
put  together  bring  back  from  undeserved 
oblivion  the  beloved  old  "Sixth  Readers" 
of  a  past  day.  These  are  Margaret 
Sprague  Carhart's  Selections  from  Ameri- 
can Poetry,  which  includes  the  old  favor- 
ites of  our  nineteenth  century  writers,  and 
Short  Stories  and  Selections,  a  prose  col- 
lection arranged  by  Emilie  Kip  Baker. 
Representative  Short  Stories,  a  collection 
by  Nina  Hart  and  E.  M.  Perry  takes  in 
both  classics  and  recent  magazine  talcs. 
It  is  well  varied,  and  attractive  for  class 
work    and    besides    is    just     [he    tiny    hook 

needed   tor   the   traveling  has.   The   Short 

Story,    :\    volume    of    the    Academy    Classics 
prepared   by    W.    P.   Atkinson,    is   the    fruit 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


MASSACHUSETTS 


^i  School  of  Personality  for  Girls 

j/jlCiLcl.  T  T  APPY   home   life    with    personal    attention   ami    car'". 

1~1  Students  inspired  by  wholesome  and  beautiful  ideals 
of  efficient  womanhood.  Hygiene  and  morals  observed 
especially  for  health,  character  and  initiative,  ioo  acres; 
pine  groves  and  iooo  feet  of  seashore.  Climate  is  excep- 
tionally favorable  for  outdoor  life.     Horseback  riding,  gymnastics.     College 

Preparatory.  French,  German  and  Spanish  by  native  teachers.  Music,  Culture.  Domestic 
Science,  Handiwork,  Household  Arts,  Secretarial  and  ofher  courses  for  securing  Person- 
ality Diplomas  introductory  to  definite  service.  Experienced,  enthusiastic  instructors.  Booklet. 
Rev.  Thomas  Bickford    A.M.,  Miss  Faith  Bickford,  Principals  Box  P,  Brewster,  Mass. 


Pines 


A  SCHOLARSHIP 


IN  PIANO 


IS  OFFERED  in  one  of  the  best  girls' 
boarding  schools  in  New  England  for  the 
coming  year.  If  DEFINITELY  interested 
write  immediately  for  details.  0.  A.  7022, 
Box  167,   Boston,  Mass. 


SCHOOL  OF 
EXPRESSION 


Co-ordination  of  Mind.  Body,  Voice.  38th 
year  opens  October  4th 

Summer  Terms  N  Y  University,  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  Boston,  Asheville, 
Chicago.  _  List  of  Dr.  Curry's  books  (rec- 
ommended by  educators.*  and  "Expression"  free. 


5.  5.  Curry.  Ph.D..  Litt.D..  President     Copley  Sq..  Boston,  Mass. 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

HENRY  LAWRENCE  SOUTHWICK,  President 

Largest  school  of  expression  in  the  U.  S.  The 
demand  for  our  graduates  as  teachers  in  colleges, 
normal  and  high  schools  is  greater  than  we  can 
nil.  Courses  in  Belles-lettres,  oratory,  peda- 
gogy, physical  culture,  vcice,  dramatic  art,  etc. 
37th  year  opens  September  24th. 

HARRY  SEYMOUR  ROSS,  Dean 

Huntington  Chambers  Boston,  Mass. 


WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

24  Highland  Street.  Natick.  Mass. 

A  College  Preparatory  School  for  Girls.    17  miles  from  Boston.    4 
Acres.    Skating  Pond.   Athletic  Fields.  S  Buildings.  Gymnasium. 


Miss  Conant,  Miss  Bigelow.  Principals 


77th  year  opens  September,  1917.  New  $100,000  residence  hall,  perfect  in  construction  and  appointments.  Each  unit  of 
16  boys  under  an  efficient  master.  Your  boy's  personality  studied  and  directed  by  a  large  corps  of  able  teachers.  All 
the  advantages  of  a  high-priced  school  for  moderate  terms.  Wholesome  food.  Healthy  outdoor  life.  Intelligent  guidance 
in  work  and  play.     Scientific  and  preparatory  department.     Six  buildings.     Gymnasium.     Six-acre  athletic  fields. 

LOWER  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS      from    10    to    14.      Separate   building       Distinctive    management    and   bouse   mother. 
Illustrated   booklet.  JOSEPH  H    SAWYER.  L.  H.  D.,  principal.  Easthampton,  Mass. 


DEAN   ACADEMY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS.        5 1st  YEAR 

Youn»  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  homerike  atmos- 
phere, thorough  and  efficent  training  in  every  department 
of  a  broad  culture  a  ioyal  and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal 
endowment  permits  liberal  terms,  $300 — $350  per  year. 
Special  course  in  Domestic  Science. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address 

ARTHUR  W.  PEIRCE.  Litt.D.    Principal 

MARYLAND 

BRIARLEY  HALL  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

A  select  college  preparatory  school  for  boys  of  character  and  am- 
bition. Our  cadets  are  loved  as  well  as  taught.  Individual 
instruction.       Constant  supervision.       Able,   boy-loving  faculty. 

Catalog-  and  view-book  upon  request.    Address 

Commandant  Poolesville,  Md. 


i853  Maryland  College  1917 
lor  Women 


COURSES 
College  Preparatory 

Colleqe 

15.  A. 

B.  L. 
Domestic  Science 

B,  s. 

1     1  her's  Certificate 
Music 

B.  Mils. 

Teacher's  Certificate 

Expression 
B.  i). 

Teacher's  f'orti'icate 

Address  Box    A, 


ADVANTAGES 

63  Years'  History 
•  strong  Faculty 

Girls  from  \\2  states 

10  miles  from  LalUliloro 

500  toot  elevation 
Near  \\  asblneton 
l'  Ireproof  Kniiiliuga 
Swimming  rooi 
Private  Baths 
Pet  Bowls 
Non-Sectarian 
[deal  1 1  e 
1  ■  r  onal  csre 

Luthervlllo,  Md. 


The  Sargent  School 


for  Physical 
Education 

Established  1881.   Largest  teachers'  department  for  phys- 
ical education  in  the  world.    General  and  special  courses  pre- 
pare for  healthy  womanhood.   Address  tor  booklet, 
Dr.  D.  A.  SARGENT.        Cambridge.  Mass. 

New-Church  Theological  School 

48  Quincy  Street.  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Established  1866.  Three  years  course.  College  preparation 
desired.  The  curriculum  includes  systematic  study  of  the  theo- 
logical writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  and  spiritual  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  Courses  by  correspondence  when  desired. 
For  catalogue  and  information,  address 

William  L.  Worcester,  President. 


Wheaton  College  lor  Women 

Only  small,  separate  college  for  women  in  Massachusetts.  4-year 

course.   A.B.  degree.    Also  3-year  diploma  course  without  degree. 

Faculty  of  men  and  women.  20  buildings.  100  aires.  Endowment 

Catalog.  Rev.  SAMUEL  V.  Com-    D.D.,  LI    D..  President. 

Massachusetts.  Norton  (30  miles  from  Boston). 


'      «/ 
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Worcester  Academy 

FoiJ  rJDED    1834 
BY  MEANS  OF  AN  EFFICIENT  FACULTY  OF  Co 
EXPERIENCED  MEN.  A  WELL-NIGH  COMPLETE 
MATERIAL    EQUIPMENT    OF    BUILDINGS  AND 
PLAYING  FIELDS.  AND  A  DEMOCRA  i'IC -^PTRIT 
CULTIVATED  THROUGH  NEARLY  TB 
ERATI0NS,    WORCESTER    ACADEMY    RE 
EDUCATES  BOYS.     SEND   FOR  THE  CAT 

D.  W.  ABERCROMBIE.   LL.  D..  Prin.. 

10.3  Providence  St..  Worce»ter,  Mau, 
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NEW    YORK 


Metropolitan  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 

BLACKWELL'S  ISLAND,   NEW  YORK  CITY 


offers  a  three  years  course  of  training.  The  school 
is  registered  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
^  ork,  and  connected  with  a  hospital  of  nearly  two 
thousand  beds,  which  gives  ample  opportunity  for 
a  broad,  general  training. 

The    Nurses'   Residence,    removed  from   the 
tal,  is  homelike  and  ideally  located. 

Requirements:       At  least  one  year  of  high 
or  equivalent.     Age  limit — 18  to  35  years. 

Remuneration — Si 0.00,    $12.00    and    $15.00 
month  ;  the  increase  made  yearly. 


hospi- 
school 
per 


For  information  address  Superintendent,   MISS  AGNES  S.   WARD 


Russell    Sage    College 
of  Practical  Arts 

Founded  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  in  connection  witb 
Emma  Willard  School 
Designed   for  the   vocational   and   profes- 
sional    training     of     women.     Secretarial 
Work,    Household    Economics    and    Indus- 
trial   Arts.      Special    students    admitted. 
Address   Secretary, 
Russell  Sage  College  of  Practical  Arts,     Trov,  N.  T. 


Skidmore  School  of  Arts 

A  college  for  the  professional  and  vocational 
training  of.  women.     Offers  four-year  courses  in 

Household  Arts,  Fine  Arts,  Music,  Physical 
Education,  Oral  Expression,  Secretarial 
Studies. 

Academic  courses  are  offered  in  Languages, 
Literature,   Sciences,   History,   Music   and  Art. 

One-year  courses  in  Trade  Dressmaking  and 
Millinery. 

A  special  diploma,  securable  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  two  years,  commands  teacher's  or 
supervisor's   certificate. 

Residence  accommodations  for  two  hundred 
Students.  Outdoor  sports.  Non-sectarian. 
Summer   Session. 

For  catalogue  address  the  Registrar. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  NEW  YORK 


TENNESSEE 


MARTIN  COLLEGE, *e-,naeS.k.,« 

A  Junior  College  with  Preparatory  Department.  Moderate 
Rates.  Modern  Buildings  and  Equipment.  In  the  Blue- 
Orjss  Hills  cf  Sunny  Tennessee.  Careful  Supervision. 
Box  1.     W.  T.  WYNN,  President. 


Miss  Mason's 
School 

In  the  Suburbs  of 
New  York  City 

A  Happy  Community  of  Healthy  Girls 

The  enjoyment  and  benefit  which  these  girls  re- 
ceive from  study  and  play  in  the  open  air  is  but  a 
part  of  our  plan  to  fit  them  for  an  ideal  life — a 
life  of  efficiency,  independence  and  social  charm. 
For  circulars  address 

MISS  C.  E.  MASON,  LL.M. 
Box  970,  Tarrytown-ou-Hudson,  N.  T. 


ELIV1IRA  COLLEGE 


1855-1917 
Non-sectarian 
Oldest  American  college  exclusively  for  women.  Five 
courses  leading  to  degree:  arts,  science,  home  economics, 
secretarial,  music.  Small  student  body,  large  faculty,  per- 
sonal attention  Dormitory  suites,  with  study  and  two  bed- 
rooms. JOHN  BALCOM  SHAW,  D.D.,  IAD,  President. 
For  catalog  and  views,   address  Registrar,   Elmira,  N.  Y. 


The  Oakwood  Seminary  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Established  1796.  Endowed.  Managed  by  Friends.  Ten  teachers. 
Seventy-five  pupils.  Board  and  tuition,  $J25.  Prepares  for  any 
college.  Quaker  ideals  of  lite.  Music,  Bible  study,  moral  train- 
ing, supervised  sports,  good  fellowship.  For  catalogue  address 
WILLIAM  J.  REAGAN,  A.  M,   Principal, 

Union  Springs-on-Cayuga  Lake,  N.  Y. 

HARTWICK  SEMINARY,  N.  Y. 

One  of  the  best  preparatory  schools.  Founded  1797.  $250 
per  year.  Coeducational.  Dormitory  renovated  and  refur- 
nished. New  dining  hall.  Steam  heat,  electric  light,  fine 
water,   gymnasium,    beautiful   country. 

Prin.    J.    G.    TRAVER,   D  D. 

French  Home  School  for  Girls 

Distinctively  French  Environment 

PLANNED  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  THOSE  WISHING  TO 
PURSUE  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  NEW  YORK  EX- 
CEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  TO  ACQUIRE  FLUENT 
FRENCH  AND  EVERY  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  CITY 
PROVIDED  FOR.      THE   7th   YEAR.      ADDRESS 

Miss  Macintyre  or  Mile.  Talguen 

H20   West   107th   St.    (Riverside  Drive)  N.  Y.   City 


ILLINOIS 


TODD     SEMINARY    fop     Boys 

70(1)   year       Not   a   "prep"   school. 
Pure    air,    pure    water,    active    outdoor    life.       Vigilant 
watchfulness    of    personal    habits.       Right    thinking    and 
developed   through  comradeship  of  teachers  and 
on    playground.  irs    and   in   classroom, 

me  home  life       1000   feet  above  sea  level  in  Illinois 
hill    country.      One    hour    t  igo.       Splendid  north- 

ern Summer  camo  at  Onekama,   .Mich 

NOBLE  HILL,  Principal,  Woodstock,  111. 


NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL  OF    MUSIC 

The  University  School  of  Music  offers  course'  in 

Piano,   Organ.    Violin,    \,    ,.    Voice  and   The- 

Mu  ic  leading  ti 

I    { 
Literary  In  the  l 

'(eluded    (rithoul  i  Thorough    I're- 

i-  |    envi- 

ronment   and    beautiful     situation    on  I 

■  i    r.ake  Midi  i . 
The  I     String     Quartet,     the    student 

Orchi   tra  ol   eighty,    a    lunior  ore         a 
Of  thirty-flu  i  ai  i  the  I 

of  the    I  I   the  great  North 

Musical  Fi 

ntages. 
Send  for  of  courses. 

PETER  CHRISTIAN  LTJTKIN,  Dean 
Evanston,  111. 


Playground  Training 

Normal  School  for  Playground  Workers 
Class  Rooms  Overlook  Lake  Michigan.  Fall  Term 
opens  Sept.  iS.  Diploma.  2  yrs.  Field  Practice  in 
(  incaon  H.-ivRrounds,  Folk  Dancing,  Pageantry, 
Stor3  Telling,  Gymnastics,  etc.  Strong  Faculty. 
Fine   Equipment.     Address 

PESTALOZZI  FROEBEL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
Box  16.  616-22  So.  Michigan  Blvd..  Chicago 


SEVEN-CENT    MEALS 

$1.50  per  week  per  person:  42  meals  with  recipes  and  directions 
ior  preparing  each.    10c.  or  FREE  [or  names  of  two  friends. 
Am.  School  Home  Economics.  529  W.  G9ih  Street,  Chicago 


University  of  Chicago 


HOME 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For    detailed     in- 
formation address 


26th  Year      U.  of  C.  (Div.M )  Chicago.Ill. 


STUDY 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mcrccrsburg  Academy 

AIM   OF   THE  SCHOOL — A  thorough  physical,  mental  and 

moral  training  for  college  entrance  or  business. 

SPIRIT  OF  SCHOOL — A  manly  tone  of  self-reliance  under 

Christian   masters   from   the   great  universities.      Personal 

attention  given  to  each  boy. 

LOCATION  — In  the  country,   on  the  western  slope  of  the 

famous  Cumberland  Valley,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 

healthful  spots  of  America. 

EQUIPMENT — Modern   and   complete.       New   Gymnasium. 

Write  for   dialogue.      Address   Box    136. 

William  Mann  Irvine,  LL.E.,  Headmaster,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  Woodland  Road 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Forty-ninth  year.  Location  combines  ad- 
vantages of  city  and  country.  Collegiate 
and  Special  Courses.  Exceptional  advan- 
tages in  Social  Service,  Music  and  Ex- 
pression. • 
John  Carey  Acheson,  LL.  D.,  President. 

LINDEN  HALL  SEMINARY 

A  Moravian  School  for  Girls,  with  an  experience  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-one  years.  Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Academic 
and  College  Preparatory  courses.  Music,  Art,  Domestic  Science, 
Business.  Post-graduate  work.  Separate  Junior  Dept.  Gymna- 
sium.    Terms  $500.     Send  for  catalog. 

Rev.  F.  W,  STENGEL.  Principal,  Box  101,  LlTITZ,  Pa. 

ISKIMINETAS 
SPRINGS  SCHOOL 

FOR  BOYS 

Complete  college  preparatory  course ; 
special    course    in    agriculture.     En- 
dorsed   by    every    American    univer- 
sity.  Delightfully  located  in  the  foot- 
hills    of     the     Alleghanies.      Modern 
buildings    and    equipment.    Athletics. 
At  Kiski  nothing   is  left  undone  to 
promote   the   student's   health,  com- 
fort, education  and  morals.    Classes 
limited,    affording    individual    in- 
struction.  Faculty  especially  qual- 
fied.   30th  year  opens  Sent.   25. 
Write    for    catalog.    Kindly   ad- 
dress  Department   5. 

Kiskiminetas  Springs  School 

Saltsburg,  Pa. 


NEW  JERSEY 


BLAKE  TUTORING  SCHOOL 

Summer  School  (July  to  Sept.) 

Boys  prepared  thoroughly  and  rapidly  for  College 
and  Scientific  School.  Individual  instruction. 
Two  years'  worlc  in  one.  Certificate  privilege. 
Large  campus  near  lake.  Saddle  horse  provided 
every  boy.  Military  Drill.  Separate  building 
and  campus  for  boys  under  14.  Send  for  book- 
let.     Lakewood,  N.  J. 


PEDDIE 


Box  8-S 
Hightstown.  N.  J. 

The  achievements  of  Peddle  graduates  in  scholar- 
ship and  athletics  at  college  arc  significant  of  the 
value  of  its  training.  Thorough  preparation  for 
leadership   in  college  and  business   life. 

Military  Training  in  harmoi  y  with  the  Peddie  idea 
—all  the  essentials  without  frills. 

Physical  culture,  athletic  training,  public  speak- 
ing and  music.  60-acre  campus,  lake,  swimming 
pool,  diamond,  gridiron  and  gymnasium.  .Lower 
School  for  boys  from   11   to   14  years. 

ROCER  W.  SWETLAND.  LL.D.,  Headmaster 


.« WmM 


NORTH   CAROLINA 


DE  MERITTE  MILITARY  SCHOOL 

Jackson    Springs,   N.    C. 

An    open    air   school   for  boys. 

Prepan  s  for  College  and  the  Scientific)  Schools. 

Edwin  De  Meritte,   Principal.     Address  until 

Sept.   5,   Camp  Algonquin,  Ashland,   N.   H. 

DELAWARE 

The  Women's  College  of  Delaware 

In  addition  to  4-year  genera]  academic  course,  provides  2-year 

and    4 -year    onuses   in    household    ecor s,    and  in    normal 

training    for  teai  lic-rs  ;    also    4- year  course  in  scientific  farming. 

Write  for  catal   -4. 

Dk,  Winifred  J.  Robinson,  Dean.  Newark,  Del. 
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of  experience  with  high  school  classes  and 
considers  the  modern  short  story  as  of 
American  origin  and  development.  The  in- 
troduction is  a  somewhat  technical  analysis 
of  the  story  form.  An  interesting  local 
anthology  is  Maurice  Garland  Fulton's 
Southern  Life  in  Southern  Literature.  Here 
are  selections  from  "Swallow  Barn"  and 
"Horseshoe  Robinson,"  from  Simms  and 
Timrod,  Preston,  Irwin  Russell,  Tabb,  be- 
sides gleanings  of  popular  verse  beloved  in 
Southern  households  two  generations  ago. 
It  is  pleasant  to  find  editors  so  en- 
thusiastic in  their  topics  as  the  two  who 
have  set  out  to  interest  their  pupils  in 
Boswell  and  Macaulay,  the  last  two  vol- 
umes on  our  list.  A  small  book  in  Barnes's 
English  texts  holds  Stella  S.  Center's 
abridgement  of  Boswell's  Johnson,  an 
abridgement  that  has  managed  to  keep  an 
entertaining  paragraph  at  least  to  every 
page.  Selections  from  the  Prose  of  Macau- 
lay  is  an  excellent  volume  with  an  uncom- 
monly interesting  introductory  essay,  this 
by  Professor  Holt,  of  West  Point.  Several 
of  the  papers  chosen  are  printed  in  full  and 
the  book  is  an  attractive  volume  to  any 
reader,  being  happily  unincumbered  by 
notes. 

English  Literature,  by  Rankin  and  Akin.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  $1.30.  English  and  Amer- 
ican Literature,  by  W.  J.  Long.  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston.  $1.40.  Poetry  and  Prose  of  the  Ro- 
mantic Movement.  G.  B.  Woods,  ed.  $3.25. 
English  Popular  Ballads.  W.  M.  Hart,  ed.  40 
cents.  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Book 
of  Ballads  Old  and  New.  G.  H.  Stempel,  ed. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  60  cents.  JEneid  of  Virgil.  J. 
Conington,  tr.  40  cents.  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth.  A.  B.  de  Mille,  ed.  50  cents.  Mill  on 
the  Floss.  C.  H.  Ward,  ed.  45  cents.  Southey's 
Nelson.  A.  T.  Westcott,  ed.  40  cents.  Scott, 
Foresman    &    Co.,    Chicago.    Southey's    Nelson. 

F.  H.  Law,  ed.  The  Macmillan  Company.  25 
cents.  Ivanhoe.  A.  M.  Merrill,  ed.  Allyn  & 
Bacon,  Boston.  65  cents.  Minna  von  Barnhelm, 
O.  Heller,  tr.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  $1.25.  Greek 
and  Roman  Mythology,  by  J.  M.  Tatlock.  The 
Century  Company.  $1.50.  Richard  III.  A.  R. 
Brubacher,     ed.     Lowell's    Earlier    Essays.    E. 

G.  Hoffsten,  ed.  Letters  from  Many  Pens. 
Margaret  Coult,  ed.  Selections  from  American 
Poetry.  M.  S.  Carhart,  ed.  Short  Stories  and 
Selections.  E.  K.  Baker,  ed.  Representative 
Short  Stories.  Hart  and  Perry,  eds.  The  Mac- 
millan Company.  25  cents  each.  The  Short 
Story.  W.  P.  Atkinson,  ed.  Allyn  &  Bacon, 
Boston.  60  cents.  Southern  Life  in  Southern 
Literature.  M.  G.  Fulton,  ed.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. 80  cents.  Boswell's  Johnson.  S.  S.  Center, 
ed.  A.  S.  Barnes  Company.  25  cents.  Selections 
from  the  Prose  of  Macaulay.  L.  H.  Holt,  ed. 
Ginn   &  Co.,   Boston.   $1.25 


Languages 


THE  German  books  of  this  year  are  large- 
ly reprints  of  popular  books  of  previous 
years  with  the  addition  of  some  supple- 
mentary work  to  aid  in  the  direct  method 
of  teaching.  For  beginners,  Heath  pub- 
lishes Progressive  Lessons  in  German,  an 
excellent  beginner's  grammar  with  the  tech- 
nical work  in  German ;  Marchen  und 
Erzahlung,  a  good,  simple  reader  for  the 
grades  ;  Immensce,  a  delightful  reminiscent 
story  of  boyhood  days  as  seen  by  an  old 
man;  Holier  als  die  Kirche,  a  simple  rather 
sentimental  story,  but  illustrative  of  the 
effort  toward  individual  thinking ;  Gcrmel- 
hausen,  an.  attractive  story  of  a  sunken 
village,  so  often  found  in  German  myths ; 
for  intermediate  work  Die  Journalist  en,  a 
comedy  next  to  "Minna  von  Barnhelm"  in 
popularity  ;  and  for  the  advanced  students, 
Die  Burgkinder,  a  novel  studying  modern 
German  thought.  Ginn  also  has  an  excel- 
lent reprint  of  Holier  als  die  Kirche  with 
the  usual  addition  of  German  questions  for 
conversational  work. 

Of  the  three  new  books,  Gender  and  De- 
clension of  Qerman  Nouns  is  an  attempt 
to  teach  by  the  grouping  together  of  nouns 
of  the  same  gender,  and  the  drawing  or 
pasting  of  pictures  opposite  the  lists  the 
difficult  subject  of  gender.  As  a  book  for 
young  children,  it  mighl  furnish  a  profit- 
able exercize.   The   Handy   German  Gram- 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


WISCONSIN 





NORTHWESTERN 


MILITARY   AND 
NAVAL  ACADEMY 


ON  the  shores  of  beautiful  Lake  Geneva.  Designated  by  the  President 
as  a  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps.  Within  two  hours  of  Chi- 
cago, the  school  is  of  easy  access  from  both  East  and  West.  Thorough 
preparation  for  college.  With  the  advantages  of  a  military  and  naval 
life,  the  school  provides  both  culture  and  the  definite 
values  of  discipline  and   education. 

With  the  assistance  of  returned  officers  from  "Somewhere  in 
France,"  modern  military  and  naval  tactics  are  taught,  including 
trench  warfare,  bombing,  use  of  gas  masks,  operation  of  autotrac- 
1  tors.  etc.  Nine  Cadillac  military  automobiles.  Fleet  of  naval  cutters. 
Every  known  improvement  in  sanitation,  heating,  light  and  fire- 
proofing.  A  fixed  flat  price,  which  includes  board,  tuition,  uniforms, 
and  all  necessary  expenses,  including  pocket  money.  Limited  enroll- 
ment.    Early  registration  necessary  to  insure  entrance  this  fall. 

For  catalog,  address 
COL.  R.  P.  DAVIDSON.  Supt.  LAKE  GENEVA.  WISCONSIN 


CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD 


Theological  Seminary 

Scholarly  and  practical  train- 
ing for  the  ministry.  Faculty 
of  thirteen  resident  professors 
besides  special  lecturers.  Nota- 
ble library  of  105,000  volumes. 
Liberal  scholarships  to  stu- 
dents of  high  rank  and  grad- 
uate fellowships.  Open  to  col- 
lege graduates  of  all  Christian 
denominations.  Address 
Dean  M.  W.  JACOBUS. 


School  of  Religious  Pedagogy 

Degree  Course  for  graduates  of 
colleges  and  theological  semi- 
naries. Diploma  Course  pre- 
pares lay  workers  for  salaried 
positions  in  all  kinds  of  Chris- 
tian service,  church,  Sunday- 
school,  mission  and  settlement 
work.  Correspondence  Courses 
for  teacher  training.  Demand 
for  trained  workers  greater 
than  supply.     Address 

Dean   E.    H.   KNIGHT. 


W.  Douglas  Mackenzie 

President 

The  Kennedy  School  of 
Missions 

A  Graduate  School  for  Special 
Preparation.  Interdenomina- 

tional. For  candidates,  ap- 
pointees and  missionaries, 
Large  faculty  and  library. 
Courses  in  phonetics,  certain 
vernaculars,  history  and  re- 
ligions of  mission  fields,  soci- 
ology, Bible,  business  methods, 
etc.  Address  The  Secretary, 
E.  W.  CAPEN. 


SAINT  MARGARET'S  SCHOOL 

WATERBURY,  CONNECTICUT 

College  Preparatory  and  Diploma  Courses.  Forty-third  year.  Mod" 
ern  equipment.   Miss  Emily  Gardner  Munro,  A.M.,  Principal. 


COLLEGE 

65th  YEAR. 


VIRGINIA 


ROANOKE 

For  Men.  Courses  for  Degrees ;  also  Commercial  Course. 
Library  25,000  volumes.  Mountain  location.  Six  Churches ; 
no  bar-rooms.  Expenses  small.  Catalogue  free.  Address 
The  President,  Salem,  Va. 

EASTERN  COLLEGE 

Co-educational.  30  m.  irom  Washington,  D.  C.  A  20th  Century 
College.  New  buildings.  Standard  A.  B.  course.  2  year  degree 
courses  in  Literature,  Pedagogy,  Domestic  Science,  Expression  and 
Business  for  high  school  graduates.  Music  Conservatory.  Academy 
for  boys  and  girls.     Military  Training  elective.     Moderate  rates. 

Dr.  H.  U.  ROOP,  President.  Box  M,  Manassas,  Va. 
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The  Ely  School  I 


FOR  GIRLS 


GREENWICH 


CONN.    = 


I    lhe  Jiily  Junior  School   | 

=  (Distinct  from  Upper  School)         = 

I    FOR  GIRLS  UNDER   FIFTEEN    § 

TllllllllllllllllllllIllIllllllllIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIE 


INDIANA 


Tudor  Hall 

SCHOOL   FOR  GIRLS  (Incorporated) 
3171   N.  Meridian  St  Indianapolis 


Home  and  Day  School.      Excels  in  college  preparation. 

Certificate  privileges. 

General.  Special.  Advanced  Courses. 

Household  Economics. 

Moves  to  new  location  September  1,  1917. 

Handsome  buildings  with  finest  modern  equipment. 

Roof  Playground  for  outdoor  exercise. 

Gymnasium.    Swimming  Pool.     Sun  Parlor. 

All  outdoor  sports. 

Miss  FREDONIA   ALLEN,  Principal 


OHIO 


COLORADO 


The  Law  Froebel  Kinder.  Training  School 

Certificate  and  Diploma  courses.     Accredited  hy  the  State,  ac- 
credited in  other  Slates.     Address  for  catalogue. 

Maky  E.  Law,  M.  D.,  Principal. 
OHIO.  Toledo,  2313  Ashland  Ave. 


GLENDALE  COLLEGE 


GLENDALE.  O. 

Suburban  to  Cincinnati 
Catalogues  and  information  sent  young  women 
seeking  large  opportunities. 

GRAND  RIVER  INSTITUTE 

Strictly     high-grade,    co-educational,     preparatory    school. 
l,ow  rate  $300.00  per  year  for   board,  room  and   tuition  pos- 
sible through  large  endowment-      Music,  Oratory,  Domestic- 
Science.      New  Dormitory  and  Gymnasium. 
E.  W.  HAMBLYN.  Prin.       Box  30.  Austinburgh.  Ohio 


WOLCOTT  SCHOOL 

The  West's  Leading  School  for  Girls 

Eastern  Advantages  in  the  West.  Everything  First-Class. 
In  addition,  Denver's  Climate.  Address  for  Information. 
Dr.  J.   D.    S.    RIGQS.    Principal,  1406  Marlon  St.,  Denver 

MAINE 

HEBRON  ACADEMY      10  acre,,    9  build 

RTUBTEVANT  HOME     One  ot  tl 

deuces  tor  girls   in   New    Bnglari  I        !     iVOOD 

in    home    tot    bi  irating    air.      V 

food.     Pure  gprlng  water      I  aratory.     G 

courses,     Doi  alstry.      .\ddres3 

Wm.   E.   SABOENT.  Lltt.D..  Principal.     HsuBCN.  M 
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Even  She 
Had  Corns 

Until  a  Little  While  Ago  She 
Thought  Them  Unavoidable 


If  you  have  corns  don't 
blame  yourself  too  much. 
Many  an  old  person  has  had 
them  fifty  years. 

Yet  they  have  done  what 
you  do — pared  them  and  used 
old-time,  useless  treatments. 

But  what  folly  it  is  when 
nowadays  about  half  the 
world  keeps  free. 

Just  try  one  corn. 

Apply  a  Blue-jay  plaster 
in  a  jiffy.  Then  forget  it.  It 
will  never  pain  again. 

In  two  days  take  the  plaster  off. 
The  corn  will  disappear.  Only 
one  corn  in  ten  needs  another 
application. 

The  cost  is  five  cents'  per  corn. 
The  trouble  is  a  moment.  There- 
suits  are  sure. 

You  will  laugh  at  the  old  ways 
when  you  try  Blue-jay.  You  will 
wonder  why  people  ever  let  corns 
hurt.  Please  start  tonight.  You 
have  suffered  long  enough. 

BAUER  &  BLACK 

Chicago  and  New  York 

Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  etc. 


Blue=jay 

Stops  Pain — Ends  Corns 

Sold  by  all  Druggists 
Also  Blue-jay  Bunion  Plasters 


TYPEWRITERS 

$10  and  Up.  All  Makes.  Save  $25  to  SSO 
on  rebuilt  at  the  factory  by  the  well-known  *'Young 
Process. ••  bold  for  low  cash — installment  or  rented. 
KcQtal  ai.th.B  on  porohiM  price.  Write  for  full  details 
guarantee  and  rTBW  Illustrated  Cataloc.     Free  trial. 

YOUNG  TYPEWRITER  CO.    Dept.  283   Chicago 

DIVIDENDS 


LIGGETT  &  MYERS  TOBACCO   COMPANY 

St.   Louis,   Mo.,  July  25,   1017. 
A    quarterly   rHvidend    of   three    per  <■  (3%1 

was   this  day  declared   upon    t ] j . -   Comi k   of 

LIGGETT  &  MYERS  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  pay- 
able "i  September  l,  1917,  i"  Common  stockholders 
<,f  record  ;it  t  r » -  -  close  <>r  l.nsiii.-ss  on  August  IS, 
1917.     Checks  will   be   mailed. 

T.  T.  ANDERSON,  Treasurer. 


PACIFIC    GAS   AND    ELECTRIC    CO. 
FIRST   PREFERRED   DIVIDEND  NO.  12. 
ORIGINAL    PREFERRED    DIVIDEND    NO.    46. 
Tin-    regular    quarterly    dividend    of    Sl.r.O    per 
■hare  upon  ti"    full  paid   Pirsi   Preferred  and  Orig- 
inal  Preferred   Capital   Stock  of   Hi"  Company,   for 
the  period   commencing    May   1,    1917.  and   ending 
Jnlr    31,    1917,    will    i»-    paid    by    checks    mailed 
August    15,     1917,     to    stockholders    of    record    at 
3:30  o'clock  P.  M.  July  31,   1917. 

A.  f.  norKi:xm:.\MER, 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 
San  Francisco,  California,  July  31     1917. 


mar  is  exactly  what  it  claims  to  be,  a  con- 
cise  handbook  of  essential  facts  of  Ger- 
man idioms.  By  selections,  prose  and 
poetry,  chosen  from  Heine's  writings,  Die 
Harsreise  forms  a  biographical  story  of  the 
author.  It  abounds  in  copious  notes  and 
the  usual  grammar  exercizes. 

A  single  Latin  book  is  Cicero  in  the 
Rolfe  and  Roberts  series.  It  is  an  excellent 
edition,  planned  to  give  the  necessary  help 
in  one  volume.  It  contains  a  full  gram- 
matical outline  covering  the  points  of 
Cicero,  a  set  of  sentences  for  translation, 
and  an  interesting  and  well-outlined  life 
full  of  vivid  touches  which  will  make  the 
times  much  clearer  to  the  student. 

Among  the  few  French  textbooks  of  the 
year  is  an  attractive  reader  for  beginners, 
La  Belle  France,  a  journey  to  France  told 
in  short  stories  by  Adolphe  de  Montvert 
and  well  illustrated.  Colomba  has  two  new 
editions,  one  illustrated  by  Boardman 
Robinson  and  edited  by  W.  S.  Barney.  This 
is  a  pleasant  little  book  with  an  appendix 
containing  notes,  vocabulary  and  exercizes 
for  translation.  That  prepared  for  class 
use  by  W.  W.  Lamb  is  a  thoro  textbook. 
It  has  a  grammatical  appendix,  syntax  drill, 
full  notes,  exercizes  for  translation,  ques- 
tions, and  the  lessons  are  printed  opposite 
the  text  to  which  they  refer. 

The  Knowles-Favard  system  of  learning 
to  speak  French  is  the  basis  of  an  origin- 
ally arranged  Grammaire  de  la  Conversa- 
tion. The  book  is  planned  for  class  work 
wholly  oral  and  in  French,  with  written 
work  at  home  and  "self-corrected."  Soldiers' 
Spoken  French  is  a  compilation  of  words 
and  phrases  that  are  likely  to  be  urgently 
needed  by  every  soldier  going  to  France. 
These  were  chosen  by  Helen  Cross  from 
experience  in  lessons  to  the  New  Zealand 
contingent.  It  fits  the  uniform  pocket. 

A  textbook  which  deals  with  the  Span- 
ish language  as  spoken  in  Hispania  is  the 
Spanish-American  Reader,  by  Ernesto  Nel- 
son. It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  an  already 
large  collection,  treating  as  it  does  of  the 
difference  between  the  idioms  of  Spain  and 
South  America.  First  Spanish  Course,  by 
Hills  and  Ford,  issued  by  the  same  pub- 
lishers, is  a  grammar  for  beginners,  with 
exercizes.  One  of  the  most  interesting  books 
for  him  who  already  has  acquired  his  first 
grammatical  steps  is  Lccturas  Faciles,  by 
Wilkins  and  Luria,  which  gives  short  stor- 
ies and  articles  based  on  customs,  history 
and  literature,  instead  of  taking  the  student 
at  once  into  the  classics  as  is  usually  done. 
Classroom  Spanish,  by  M.  A.  Solano,  is  a 
vest  pocket  edition  of  the  phrases  most 
necessary  to  a  beginner. 

The  Spanish  Reader  of  South  American 
History  is  hardly  the  condensed  history 
that  its  author,  Supple,  modestly  claims, 
but  rather  a  thoro  going-over  of  the  prin- 
cipal historical  events  in  such  a  related 
manner  that  practically  all  South  American 
history  is  laid  before  one.  A  reminder  of 
the  grave  fact  that  South  Americans  know 
more  of  us  than  we  do  of  them  is  found 
in  the  Spanish- American  Composition  Rook, 
by  J.  Warshaw.  Every  chapter  contains 
names  and  allusions  which  are  practically 
Greek  to  the  average  American  student. 
Perhaps  the  elusive  charm  of  Spanish  is 
best  caught  and  held  in  a  series  of  articles 
on  Spanish-American  Life,  by  E.  D.  C 
Morse.  This  author  has  succeeded  in  lively 
descriptions  of  every  day  occurrences,  gath- 
ered from  every  possible  source.  It  is  in  a 
fashion  a  trip  thru  South  America,  guided 
by  sane  and  lively  curiosity. 

As  it  is  the  commercial  side  that  attracts 
nine-tenths  of  Spanish  students,  perhaps  it 
is  fitting  to  end  with  Spanish  Commercial 
Correspondence,  by  Whitten  and  Andrade. 
In  this  complete  volume  the  man  in  busi- 
ness finds  all  sorts  of  contingencies  disposed 


of.  When  we  realize  that  it  is  commerce 
that  opens  the  way  for  arts  and  sciences  it 
is  not  amiss,  surely,  to  give  this  little  vol- 
ume an  important  place. 

Progressive  Lessons  in  German,  Part  1,  by 
Huebsch  and  Smith.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  75 
cents.  Mdrchen  und  Erzdhlung,  by  Guerber  and 
Meyers.  65  cents.  Storm's  Immensee,  Bern- 
hardt, ed.  Hillern's  Hbher  als  die  Kirche,  Clary, 
ed.  Gerstacker's  Germclhausen,  Lewis,  ed.  Each 
35  cents.  Freytag's  Die  Journalisten,  Toy,  ed. 
45  cents.  Herzog's  Vie  Burgkinder.  Boetzkes, 
ed.  65  cents.  All  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Hillern's 
Hbher  als  die  Kirche,  Eastman,  ed.  Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston.  30  cents.  Gender  and  Declension 
of  German  Nouns,  by  C.  T.  Stewart.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.  30  cents.  Handy  German  Gram- 
mar, by  C.  N.  Gould.  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co., 
Chicago.  50  cents.  Heine's  Die  Harzreise,  R.  P. 
Keep,  ed.  Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  75  cents. 
Cicero,  Roberts  and  Rolfe,  eds.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  $1.50.  Colomba,  W.  S.  Barney,  ed. 
Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston.  50  cents.  Colomba, 
W.  W.  Lamb,  ed.  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.  Chi- 
cago. 96  cents.  Gram  maire  de  la  Conversation, 
by  Knowles  and  Favard.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
$1.15.  Soldiers'  Spoken  French,  by  Helen 
Cross.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  60  cents.  La  Belle 
France,  by  A.  de  Monvert.  Allyn  &  Bacon, 
Boston.  80  cents.  Spanish-American  Reader,  by 
E.  Nelson,  First  Spanish  Course,  by  Hills  and 
Ford.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  $1.25  each.  Lecturas 
Faciles,  by  Wilkins  and  Luria.  Silver,  Burdett 
&  Co.  $1.  Spanish  Reader  of  South  American 
History,  by  E.  W.  Supple.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. $1.  Spanish  American  Composition  Book, 
by  J.  Warshaw.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  90  cents. 
Spanish-American  Life,  by  E.  L.  C.  Morse. 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago.  $1.  Classroom 
Spanish,  by  M.  A.  Solano.  10  cents.  Spanish 
Commercial  Correspondence  by  Whitten  and 
Andrade.    $1.25.    D.    C.    Heath   &    Co.,    Boston. 

English  Spoken  and  Written 

IN  nearly  all  secondary  schools  today 
great  emphasis  is  rightly  placed  on  oral 
and  written  composition.  High  School  Eng- 
lish, Book  One,  out  in  revised  edition,  offers 
material  for  the  first  two  years  of  the 
course.  The  study  outline  is  simple,  with 
abundance  of  theme  work  within  the  ex- 
perience of  the  pupil.  An  unusually  large 
portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  grammar 
to  be  used  either  for  reference  or  for  thoro 
study  as  the  class  requires.  Practical  Eng- 
lish Composition,  a  four  book  series,  one 
for  each  year  of  high  school,  follows  an 
excellent  plan.  Tho  the  four  divisions  of 
composition  are  treated  in  each  book,  the 
emphasis  in  the  first  is  on  description  and 
letter-writing,  in  the  second  on  narration 
and  journalism,  in  the  third  on  exposition 
and  literary  feeling,  and  in  the  fourth  on 
argument  and  public  speaking.  Perhaps  the 
most  helpful  parts  of  the  books  are  the 
many  models  for  the  pupil's  imitation,  the 
large  number  of  topics  for  practise,  and  the 
suggested  time  schedule. 

Oral  and  Written  English  provides  a  sat- 
isfactory course  in  composition  and  gram- 
mar for  the  grades.  Book  One  is  attractive 
in  its  presentation  of  pictures,  topics  and 
outlines.  To  obtain  a  better  allotment  ot 
time.  Book  Two  groups  the  work  of  each 
chapter  into  three  parts,  composition,  gram- 
mar and  drills  on  good  usage. 

Not  all  high  schools  have  special  classes 
in  oral  reading  and  speaking,  but  for  such 
as  do  Bassett's  Handbook  of  Oral  Reading 
provides  good  selections,  a  clear  statement 
of  principles,  and  a  full  outline  for  teach- 
ers. For  high  school  pupils  or  business 
men  who  have  missed  high  school  training, 
the  Dictionary  of  Grammar  is  a  complete 
reference  book  of  grammatical  terms,  well 
illustrated  and  alphabetically  arranged. 
Good  Usage  is  also  a  reference  book  for 
high  school  pupils  or  for  teachers.  TTnlike 
similar  books,  it  aims  to  give  authorities  on 
both  sides,  leaving  the  choice  to  the  reader. 
It  is  a  protest  against  the  rigid  rules  of  the 
purists  in  grammatical  form.  Still  one 
strongly  questions  calling  a  poor  form  cor- 
rect because  it  is  found  in  the  works  of  an 
excellent  author.  It  is  certainly  better  to 
teach  young  people  to  adhere  to  certain 
definite  rules. 

A   study   of  technique   and   style   in  de. 
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scriptive  writing,  reporting,  argument  and 
criticism  is  to  be  had  in  The  Method  and 
Practise  of  Exposition,  by  Professor  Ran- 
kin. It  is  a  work  for  the  college  student, 
but  is  not  technical.  While  thoroly  clear 
and  interesting  in  method,  and  drawing  ex- 
amples from  the  daily  paper  as  well  as  the 
classics,  it  is  a  book  for  the  thoro  student 
not  for  the  learn-to-write-a-best-seller  class. 
Professors  Greenough  and  Hersey  have 
prepared  a  most  interesting  textbook  on 
English  Composition.  What  they  term 
"mechanics."  that  is  troublesome  points  of 
grammar,  punctuation,  spelling  are  touched 
in  short  final  chapters.  The  main  chapters 
are  on  exposition,  argument,  description, 
narration,  structure,  with  clear  and  sug- 
gestive discussion  of  the  topics,  and  fine 
examples.  The  first  chapter  on  gathering 
and  weighing  of  material  is  especially  to 
be  noted,  for  it  gives  the  pupil  all  sorts 
of  practical,  helpful  hints  that  students 
must  usually  work  out  for  themselves  slow- 
ly at  great  waste  of  time  or  never  work  out 
at  all. 

High  School  English,  by  Brubacher  and  Sny- 
der. Chas.  E.  Merrill  Company.  $1.20.  Practi- 
cal English  Composition,  by  E.  L.  Miller.  I, 
II,  III,  35  cents  each,  IV,  45  cents.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Company.  Oral  and  Written  English, 
I,  II,  by  Potter,  Jeschke  and  Gillet.  Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston.  52  and  64  cents.  Handbook  of 
Oral  Reading,  by  L.  E.  Bassett.  $1.60.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company.  Dictionary  of  Gram- 
mar, by  J.  A.  Hennesy.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company.  35  and  65  cents.  English  Usages, 
by  J.  L.  Hall.  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
$1.50.  Practice  of  Exposition,  by  F.  E.  Ran- 
kin, English  Composition,  by  Greenough  and 
Hersey.    $1.40   each.    The   Macmillan   Company. 

Civic  and  Economic  Studies 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  recent  ex- 
periments  in   textbook   writing  is   Ele- 
mentary Social  Science,  by  Prof.  Frank  M. 
Leavitt  and   Edith   Brown,   which  aims   to 
give  children  who  have  never  studied  high 
school  civics  or  economics  a  general  picture 
of  the  institutions  and  problems  of  our  mod- 
ern civilization.  The  attempt  is  a  promising 
one  and  little  fault  can  be  found  with  the 
way  in  which  it  is  carried  out,  except  that 
the   authors   sometimes   intrude    their   own 
opinions,  on  the  tariff,  for  instance,  in  what 
should    be    a    purely    impartial    study.    A 
fuller,  more  judicial  and  equally  attractive 
work    is    American    Government,    by    Dr. 
Frank  A.  Magruder,  which,  altho  primarily 
a  text-book  in  civics,  is  unusually  broad  in 
its  scope  and  devotes  as  much  attention  to 
the  social  reforms  achieved  by  recent  legis- 
lation  and   the   conditions   which   these   re- 
forms were  designed  to   remedy   as  to  the 
structure   and    functions   of  the   organs  of 
government.  Another  happy  blend  of  civics 
and   sociology   for   high   school   students   is 
The  Xcw  Civics,  by  Roscoe  Lewis  Ashley, 
which   lays   special    emphasis   on    the    his- 
torical forces  which  have  been  making  and 
molding    our    institutions.     If    books    like 
these  could  be  placed  in  every  school  it  is 
no    rash    prediction    that    the    electorate   of 
the    next   generation    would    view    political 
issues   more   sanely    and    thoughtfully    than 
this.   The   teacher   of   civics   will    be    inter- 
ested in  the  discussion  of  his  own  problems 
in  The  Teaching  of  Government,  by  Charles 
Grove   Haines    and    six    associated    writers, 
the  report  to  the  American  Political  Science 
Association  by  the  Committee  on  Instruc- 
tion,  and   will   find   a   convenient   handbook 
for  reviewing  elementary   courses   in   eco- 
nomics  in    Prof.    Harry    G.    Hayes's    Prob- 
lems mid  Exercizes  in  Economics. 

Elementary  Social  Science,  by  Frank  M.  Lea- 
vitt and  Edith  Brown.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 80  cents.  American  Government,  by 
Frank  Abbott  Magruder.  Allyn  &  Bacon,  Bos- 
ton. $1.25.  The  Nem  Civics,  by  Roscoe  Lewis 
Ashley.  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.20.  The 
Teaching  of  Government,  by  Charles  Grove 
Haines  and  others.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.10.  Problems  anil  ExerciseB  in  ICeonomies, 
by  Harry  Gordon  Hayes.  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
36  centa. 


American  Banking 
Service  with  France 


IN  recognition  of  the  increasing  importance  of 
American  commercial  and  financial  relations  with 
France  and  of  the  opportunity  afforded  for  serving 
American  businessl  interests,  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  has  opened  an  office  in  Paris. 

It  is  a  fully  equipped  banking  institution,  similar 
to  our  London  office.  It  enables  us  to  give  direct 
service  and  to  handle  more  expeditiously  a  large 
volume  of  business  with  France. 

Propositions  regarding  foreign  business  may  be 
made  at  our  office  in  Paris  or  at  our  main  office  in 
New  York,  and  definite  terms  can  thus  be  arranged 
more  quickly  than  by  cable  or  mail. 

American  business  concerns  and  individuals 
having  interests  abroad  will  find  it  to  their  conven- 
ience and  advantage  to  bank  with  our  Paris  office. 
It  will  be  our  effort  to  be  useful  in  every  possible 
way  to  American  citizens  traveling  abroad  and  to 
those  with  the  armies  in  France. 

A  few  of  the  many  services  we  owe  to  France, 
together  with  an  abstract  covering  some  of  her 
achievements  in  industry,  commerce,  and  finance,  are 
set  forth  in  a  booklet,  "France  and  America",  just 
issued  by  this  company,  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
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on  Food,  Labor  or  Industry 

Will  you  think  or  pay?    The  Nation  creates  all  land  values — 
justice  demands  their  use  for  National  Defense — not  for  private  cain.  Tax 
on  land  valuesalonewithnoother  taxes  whatever  will  provide  entire  annual 
national  budget— even  five  billion  dollars.     Will  force  idle  land  into  use.     Increase    crops.     Stimulate 
industry.     Reduce  taxes  for  95%  of  the  people.     Will  not  raise  prices  or  reduce  production. 
Booklet  free.    NATIONAL  SINGLE  TAX  LEAGUE.  Cincinnati.     Dept.  K 
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THE  WISDOM  OF  ACTING  EARLY 

BY  W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 

DIRECTOR    OF    THE    INDEPENDENT    INSURANCE    SERVICE 


IN  1882  an  intimate  friend  and  close  as- 
sociate of  mine,  who  was  then  twenty- 
two  years  old,  secured  a  whole  life  pol- 
icy for  $1000  at  an  annual  premium  of 
$18.35.  By  a  "whole  life,"  which  is  one  of 
its  designations,  I  mean  a  policy  the  pre- 
miums on  which  must  be  paid  once  a  year 
until  death,  or  if  so  fortunate,  or  unfor- 
tunate, as  the  case  may  be.  until  age 
ninety-six.  at  which  age  the  reserve  or  cash 
value  of  every  whole  or  ordinary  life  policy 
equals  its  face  and  may  be  withdrawn. 

This  man  has  never  seen  the  time  during 
the  past  thirty-five  years  when  he  has  not 
actually  needed  the  protection  of  life  in- 
surance. He  has  taken  and  dropt  many 
policies  during  that  period,  but  he  kept  the 
$  KM  id  first  mentioned  and  has  it  now.  His 
fortunes  have  varied,  ranging  from  moder- 
ate affluence  to  approximate  poverty.  Many 
children  came — all  girls.  Theirs  is  an  ideal 
home,  a  diminutive  republic,  in  which  love 
is  the  chief  magistrate,  under  whose  rule 
punishment  is  unknown.  Mother  is  idol- 
ized, and  there  is  no  man  in  all  the  earth 
as  wise  and  kind  as  father.  And  I  agree 
with  them ;  for  as  a  friend,  known  to  me 
during  a  whole  generation,  he  has  worn 
well — outworn  all  others. 

At  the  time  he  took  the  $1000  policy  at 
a  premium  of  $18.35  a  year  it  would  have 
been  just  as  easy  to  have  made  it  $5000  at 
$91.75,  and  no  hardship  if  it  had  been 
$10,000  at  $183.50,  for  he  was  unmarried 
at  the  time  and  in  receipt  of  a  salary  of 
$1000  a  year.  But  he  was  twenty-two. 
Altho  a  youngster  of  unusual  good  judg- 
ment and  hard  common  sense,  he  was  not 
superior  to  the  general  mass  in  his  attitude 
toward  life  insurance.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  his  money  affairs  he  was  under-average 
as  to  judgment  and  tho  never  a  spender,  a 
generous,  and  too  often  an  imprudent,  pro- 
vider. There  seemed  to  be  no  "rainy  days" 
in  his  calendar :  no  years  to  come  in  which 
the  vim  and  vigor  of  manhood  and  the 
capacity  to  struggle  valiantly  would  he 
worn  down  by  the  continuance  of  days  and 
the  weight  of  the  harness  which  every  good 
man  must  carry. 

This  is  not  criticism,  for  I  am  able  to 
point  out  my  friend's  mistakes  only  be- 
cause the  years  have  revealed  them  to  me. 
And  in  what  did  his  error  as  to  life  insur- 
ance consist? 

Three  years  ago  he  came  to  me  for  ad- 
vice on  the  subject.  Things  had  gone  wrong 
with  him.  He  was  not  as  resourceful  in 
meeting  and  overcoming  adverse  conditions 
as  formerly.  Age  was  beginning  to  dull  his 
energy  and  abridge  his  productive  powers. 
He  looked  weary.  I  knew  he  was  worried. 
He  con  f est  to  me  that  he  had  been  taking 
desperate  chances  for  several  years  and 
that  a  part  of  his  present  trouble  was  due 
to  the  thought,  which  never  abandoned  him, 
of  what  would  happen  to  "the  girls,"  as  he 
calls  the  family,  if  he  should  die.  1  asked 
him  how  much  life  insurance  he  then  had, 
and  was  not  astonished  to  learn  that  the 
entire  line  consisted  of  that  old  policy  of 
$1000. 

"Don't  you  waste  another  day,"  said  I. 
"Get  at  least  $10,000  more  ;  and  then  you 
won't  have  half  enough." 

But  how?  Business  was  bad  and  had 
been  steadily  growing  worse ;  living  ex- 
penses had  been  mounting  just  as  steadily. 
What  would  $10,000  cost?  Here  it  was  my 
friend  was  to  learn,  too  late,  one  valuable 
lesson.  There  is  no  business  in  the  world 
which  gives  so  much  point  to  the  maxim  : 
"Time  is  money."   In  its  way   it  will   tell 
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you  how  much  money  time  is  worth.  Here 
is  what  the  rate  book  of  the  company  which 
had  issued  its  $1000  policy  to  him  in  1882 
told  us : 

"Your  age  is  fifty-four.  A  whole  life  pol- 
icy at  that  age  costs  $54.33  per  $1000; 
therefore  $10,000  will  cost  you  $543.30  a 
year.  Since  you  last  needed  our  services 
thirty-two  years  have  been  taken  from  your 
stock,  and  the  cost  has  risen  300  per  cent. 
There  is  no  power  can  alter  the  conditions. 
What  you  cannot  give  us  in  time,  you  will 
have  to  give  in  money." 

"Just  think."  said  my  friend,  "of  what 
folly  I  have  been  guilty.  Do  you  know,  I 
have  kept  that  $1000  policy  out  of  senti- 
ment. It  was  my  first.  I  have  taken  dozens 
— well,  at  least  a  dozen — since,  carried 
them  a  while,  borrowed  on  them  as  I  need- 
ed and  rather  than  be  inconvenienced  let 
them  lapse.  Never  even  took  any  paid-up 
insurance.  Had  my  cash  surrender  values 
every  time-  But  I  kept  that  little  first  pol- 
icy intact." 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "and  that  little  first 
policy  is  going  to  save  you  now  if  you  can 
pass  a  satisfactory  physical  examination. 
And  we  are  going  to  that  same  company 
for  a  $10,000  policy." 

"Fine !"  he  exclaimed,  "but  how  is  that 
runt  of  a  policy  going  to  save  me?" 

"Can  you  put  up  a  hundred  dollars  or 
so?"  I  inquired. 

"Y-e-s."  he  answered,  "but  where's  the 
$400  'or  so'  coming  from  for  the  premium 
on  the  $10,000?" 

"Sometimes  sentiment  pays  a  substan- 
tial reward  in  hard  money ;  and  sometimes 
the  small  things  in  life,  things  like  a  little 
'runt  of  a  policy,'  bulk  large  in  emergencies. 
Do  you  know,"  I  continued,  "I  am  aston- 
ished that  you  haven't  been  ass  enough  to 
pull  down  the  cash  surrender  value  on  that 
little  policy  long  ago !" 

"So  am  I,"  he  confest,  "I  simply  never 
associated  that  particular  policy  with  a 
cash  surrender ;  piece  of  sentimentality, 
I've  told  you.  The  truth  is  I  never  think 
of  that  policy  except  when  the  notice  comes 
once  a  year  asking  for  $18.53,  less  the  divi- 
dend, and  I  have  never  been  so  hard-up 
I  couldn't  send  that  amount,  $14  or  $15, 
promptly.  That  done,  I  just  as  promptly 
forget  it." 

I  found  we  could  borrow  about  $400  on 
the  thirty-two  years'  old  $1000  policy, 
and  we  did  it ;  and  we  secured  an  additional 
$10,000  in  the  same  company ;  and  paid 
the  premium  on  it  for  a  year ;  and  the 
splendid  fellow  who  had  "fumbled"  on  life 
insurance  matters,  when  he  got  that  new 
policy,  seemed  to  grow  ten  years  younger, 
for  he  was  thinking  about  "the  girls"  thru- 
out  the  whole  business.  The  specter  born 
of  fear  had  vanished  from  his  soul. 

While  planning  the  loan  on  the  small 
policy  I  requested  that  he  make  me  a  prom- 
ise he  would  regard  it  as  an  accommoda- 
tion loan  and  not  as  a  permanent  lien 
against  the  security.  Here  was  an  example 
of  the  beneficent  nature  of  a  policy  loan, 
an  instance  in  which  it  performed  a  legiti- 
mate office,  a  substantial  service  to  an  en- 
tire family ;  and  I  did  not  want  the  bene- 
faction violated.  This  happens  too  often. 
When  men  borrow  money  on  their  life  in- 
surance they  may  be  in  fact  borrowing 
from  their  widows  and  orphans — are  doing 
it,  indeed,  if  they  die  while  the  loans  re- 
main unpaid. 

Circumstances  continued  narrow  with  my 
friend  for  more  than  a  year,  but  by  cutting 


an  expense  here  and  practising  a  reason- 
able system  of  self-denial  there,  all  the 
household  cooperating,  at  least  $50  were 
laid  away  each  month,  some  months  a  lit- 
tle more,  as  a  sinking  fund  against  the 
second  premium  on  the  big  policy  and  a 
small  amount  in  reduction  of  the  loan  on 
the  other.  When  that  day  arrived,  the  pre- 
mium was  paid  and  the  loan  reduced  by 
$100.  Within  six  months  following,  due  to 
the  war,  the  line  of  business  in  which  he 
was  engaged  experienced  a  revival,  orders 
continued  to  multiply,  profits  increased  tre- 
mendously and  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight. 
Faithful  to  the  promise  made,  no  time  was 
lost  in  paying  off  the  balance  of  the  loan 
when  a  larger  volume  of  money  came  to 
him. 

Regarded  as  a  piece  of  fiction,  this  nar- 
rative could  be  pronounced  uninteresting, 
if  not  dull.  If  it  finds  salvation,  it  will 
be  because  in  all  its  essentials  it  is  true. 

PERHAPS  it  is  always  useless  to  medi- 
tate over  what  might  have  been  ;  it  sure- 
ly is  if  we  can  find  no  lesson  in  it,  no  war- 
rant against  future  mistakes.  Observation  of 
life  seems  to  indicate  that  men  prefer  to  get 
experience  at  first  hand — to  buy  their  own, 
rather  than  profit  by  that  of  others.  Young 
men  look  forward  ;  old  men.  backward.  The 
former,  confidently,  on  the  victories  they 
will  win  ;  the  latter,  sadly,  on  the  mistakes 
and  defeats  to  their  account.  The  modern 
world,  particularly  that  portion  of  it  of 
middle  age  and  under,  dislikes  moralizing. 
Bacon's  Essays  are  not  popular.  But  a 
serious  student  and  practitioner  of  life  in- 
surance— a  tribe  not  over-numerous — sees 
so  much  of  avoidable  human  misery  as  to 
make  moralizing  a  sort  of  pre-occupation. 
To  him  it  is  as  if  men  were  drowning  in 
waters  that  are  strewn  with  life  rafts ; 
dying  of  a  plague  while  holding  the  remedy 
for  it  in  their  hands. 

Why  should  a  man  at  twenty-two  exer- 
cize less  common  sense  in  the  consideration 
of  a  simple  fact  than  he  will  thirty  years 
later.  To  put  the  question  naturally  re- 
sulting from  the  story  I  have  recited :  Why 
should  a  man  pay  $54  for  the  thing — mark 
you.  the  same  thing — he  could  have  had  for 
$18?  Remember,  the  price  of  the  thing 
itself  has  not  advanced ;  the  difference  is 
due  to  the  time  at  which  it  is  bought. 

True,  not  many  young  men  can  afford 
to  take  all  the  life  insurance  most  of  them 
will  need  later ;  but  fewer  of  them  take  all 
they  can  afford.  If  one  at  age  fifty-five  needs 
life  insurance  for  some  years  beyond  that 
time,  and  the  rate  is  $54,  and  he  bought  it 
at  $18  wrhen  he  was  twenty-two,  he  has 
had  a  discount  of  66§  per  cent. 

The  value  of  these  observations  is  not 
alone  for  young  men.  It  means  that 
every  man  should  maintain  now  as  much 
life  insurance  as  his  income  will  permit. 
Fathers  should  impress  it  on  their  sons; 
more,  they  should  inculcate  in  them  the 
indispensability  of  life  insurance,  impress 
on  them  the  wisdom  of  buying  it  in  the 
morning  of  life,  and  of  increasing  the  line 
they  carry  as  often  as  they  can  afford  to  do 
it.  There  is  no  money  so  wisely  devoted  to 
any  object  as  that  which  is  put  into  scien- 
tific life  insurance. 

This  department  will  furnish  on  the  re- 
quest of  renders  any  information  respect- 
ing the  business  of  insurance  and  the 
companies  transacting  it  which  we  have  or 
can  procure.  Address  all  communications 
to  the  Director  of  The  Independent  Insur- 
ance  Service, 
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Resinol  Soap  makes  the  skin  so  clean  that  it  can  hardly 
help  being  lovely! 

Wash  your  face  witli  warm  water  and  plenty  of  Resinol 
Soap,  working  the  generous,  creamy  lather  gently  into  the 
pores  for  a  few  moments.  Then  rinse  off,  finishing  with  a 
stimulating  dash  of  clear,  cold  water. 

Often  from  the  first  treatment  you  can  feel — and  even 
see — the  difference  in  your  skin.    It  quickly  takes  on  a  rosier 
look,  redness  and   oiliness  disappear,    and   in   a  short  time 
ou  become  really  proud  of  your  complexion. 

Those  who  have  once  formed  this  habit  of  being  beau- 
tiful will  rarely  consent  to  be  without  Resinol  Soap  for 
their  toilet. 

The  same  extreme  purity  and  delicate  soothing  medica- 
tion which  make  Resinol  Soap  so  good  for  the  complexion 
also  make  it  most  beneficial  for  the  hair,  and  for  a  baby's 
tender,  easily  irritated  skin. 

Resinol  Soap  is  sold  by  all  druggists  and  dealers  in  toilet 
goods,  throughout  the  United  States  and  Ca.iada. 
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THE  NURSE'S  CALLING 

EDITORS  are  only  human — tho  some- 
times if  one  were  to  believe  the 
writers,  they  are  merely  inhuman — 
and  from  time  to  time  they  let  creep  into 
the  publication  under  their  charge  things 
that  ought  not  to  be  there.  When  such 
statements  of  mistaken  verity  or  wisdom 
appear  in  articles  signed  by  contributors, 
the  editors  can  make  a  very  plausible  and 
reasonable  disclaimer  of  responsibility. 

In  the  case  of  a  statement  which  has 
been  called  to  our  attention  by  the  head  of 
the  Red  Cross  Nursing  Service  we  are  not 


willing  to  make  any  such  disclaimer.  If  we 
had  been  more  alive  to  the  situation  we 
should  not  have  permitted  a  statement  like 
this  to  appear  even  in  a  contributed  arti- 
cle in  The  Independent. 

The  letter  which  has  come  to  us  in  pro- 
test against  the  statement  in  question 
makes  the  following  points : 

In     Mr.     Heber     Blankenhorn's    article, 
"First  Aid  to  the  Allies."  published  in  The 
Independent  of  June  23,  a  statement  occurs 
that  no  member  of  the  nursing  profession 
can  let  pass  unchallenged.  He  says,  "Nurse 
work  is  not  romantic,  just  disgusting.  Un- 
less some  are  killed,   as  were   two  on   the 
way  to  the  front  by  a  freakish  shell  aboard 
the    'Mongolia,'    the    nation    thinks    little 
about  the  Red  Cross  nurses'  achievements." 
The  statement  gives  an  entirely  wrong  im- 
pression of  the  attitude  of  the  professional 
nurse   toward   her   work.   To   the  outsider, 
disease    and    suffering    humanity    bring    no 
such  reaction  as  they  produce  for  her.  She 
has  been   trained   to   apply   the  finest  aids 
that  modern  science  knows  to  combat  dis- 
ease and  suffering.  From  the  humanitarian 
point  of  view,   she   should   know   only   pa- 
tient pity.  She  is  animated  by  the  highest 
feeling  for  the  art  and  science  of  her  pro- 
fession. It  really  does  not  matter  whether 
outsiders    see    the    reward,    or    notice    her 
work :  the  work  itself  is  a  reward.  To  the 
lay   observer   nursing  may   be  unromantic 
but  no  profession  that  deals  so  intimately 
with  the  critical  moments  of  human  life  is 
ever  dull  or  unattended  by  a  constant  sense 
of    high    usefulness.    At    this    time    in    the 
nation's  history,  when  it  is  important  for 
us  to  build  up  the  whole  nursing  profession 
and  to  recruit  in  its  service  the  finest  can- 
didates from  our  high  schools  and  colleges, 
it  is  important  that  no  such  slander  on  the 
nursing   profession,   as   Mr.    Blankenhorn's 
careless    statement    makes,    should    be    ac- 
cepted  broadcast.   No  one  knows  how  im- 
portant it  may  be  for  the  United  States  to 
have   an   undepleted    supply   of  Red    Cross 
nurses  thru   the  next  three  or  four  years. 
It  might  be  one  of  the  critical  factors  in 
the  future  of  our  country.  We  need  to  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  war. 
and    to    safeguard    the    national    health    at 
home  in  the  interests  of  a  vital  and  healthy 
peace.    Young    women    must   not   be   given 
false  impressions.  They  must  today  be  made 
aware  of  the   spiritual   returns   and   great 
satisfaction    that    the    nurses    of    America 
feel  in  their  profession,  if  that  profession 
in    the  future   is  to   have   the   numbers   to 
meet  the  demands  that  will  surely  be  put 
upon  it. 

We  are  glad  to  add  our  hearty  endorse- 
ment of  what  is  said  here.  To  any  trained 
nurse  who  is  worth  her  salt,  nurse  work  is 
very  far  indeed  from  being  "just  disgust- 
ing." We  wish  Mr.  Blankenhorn  had 
thought  a  second  time  before  he  made  that 
unfortunate  statement.  We  believe  that 
when  the  matter  is  now  brought  to  his  at- 
tention he  will  wish  so  too.  We  are  sure 
that  he  does  not  really  believe  what  he 
inadvertently  says  there. — The  Editor. 

THE     FOOD     FIGHT 

Under  this  head,  every  week.  The  Independent 
will  print  some  vital  part  of  the  information 
which  is  being  circulated  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  aid  American  housekeepers  in 
their  patriotic  and  intensely  necessary  work  of 
conserving  food. 
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HERE  is  a  very  up  to  date  version 

of  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home"  which 

runs : 

"Wheat  no  more,   my   lady, 
Oh,  wheat  no  more  this  year." 

It  wasn't  written  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  but  it  expresses  its  sentiments 
exactly.  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
however,  never  stops  with  sentiments  and 
theories ;  it  follows  them  up  with  concrete, 
detailed  suggestions  for  putting  them  into 
practise. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  substitute  for 
wheat  is  corn  bread.  A  newer  and  more  in- 
l<  resting  one  is  potato  broad.  England  has 


for  some  time  been  mixing  potato  flour 
with  her  wheat  flour  and  finding  the  re- 
sults peculiarly  delicious.  Potato  flour  is 
not  generally  available  in  this  country  so 
the  Department  has  devised  recipes  for 
bread  made  of  plain  boiled  potatoes  mixt 
with  wheat  flour.  Economically  it  is  a  suc- 
cess, especially  when  you  have  potatoes  in 
your  own  back  yard  as  most  people  have 
this  year.  Use  early  perishable  varieties 
and  "culls,"  not  the  later  varieties  which 
can  be  stored  thru  the  winter.  The  bread 
is  not  merely  economical ;  it  is  palatable. 
Many  people  prefer  it  to  bread  made  wholly 
with  wheat  flour.  It  has  a  rich  brown 
crust,  is  tender  and  elastic.  Also  it  has 
more  moisture  than  ordinary  bread  and 
therefore  keeps  longer. 

There  are  several  recipes  for  making 
potato  bread  and  potato  rolls.  Write  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  them.  They  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  them  on  request. 

REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

Billy  Sunday — I  work  too  hard. 
William  Watson— Up  and  prepare. 
Orville  Wright — Flying  is  great  fun. 

J.  Edgar  Park — We  love  you,  ye  nations 
of  Europe. 

Clarence  Day,  Jr. — Kipling  is  an  insid- 
ious devil. 

Ed.  Howe — Critics  are  becoming  almost 
as  crazy  as  poets. 

Lord  Northcliffe — The  end  of  the  war 
is  very  far  distant. 

Hall  Caine — Motherhood  is  the  supreme 
power  in  the  state. 

J.  Ogden  Armour — In  ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  cases  first  impressions  are  correct. 

John  D.  Rockefeller — I  am  a  disciple 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Amy  Lowell — My  grandfather  had  the 
first  greenhouse  in  America. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts— Women  are  not  people. 

Secretary  Redfield — None  of  you,  I 
think,  ever  heard  of  the  tilefish. 

Helen  Keller — Before  my  teacher  came 
to  me  I  did  not  know  that  I  am. 

Dr.  Beverly  Rorinson — Good  whiskey 
and  brandy  are  the  oil  of  old  age. 

Senator  Tillman — There  are  too  many 
people  practising  law  in  the  Senate. 

A.  M.  MacDonald — Croquet  is  Dr.  Sun 
Yat-Sen's  favorite  form  of  exercize. 

Paul  Milukov — Russia's  aims  are  clear, 
but  the  way  to  get  them  is  not  clear. 

Mrs.  Gap  Johnson — There  are  four 
motor  cars  to  every  bathtub  in  Kansas. 

Theodore  Roosevelt — I  can  appeal  to 
the  natural  fighting  man  in  this  country. 

Mrs.  Pankhurst — We  can  never  get 
the  vote  until  we  terrorize  the  politicians. 

Ernest  Rhys — Tagore  is  one  of  the  very 
few  tale  writers  who  can  interpret  women. 

Georges  Carpentier — I  contend  that 
boxing  is  vastly  more  athletic  than  aviation. 

Ex-Amrassador  Gerard  ■ —  Woodrow 
Wilson  will  win  this  war  for  us  if  he  is  left 
alone. 

Cardinal  Gibbons — I  do  not  believe  in 
the  national  prohibition  of  light  wines  and 
beer. 

P.  Caspar  Harvey — Morale  is  the  factor 
which  troops  other  than  our  own  do  not 
have. 

Dr.  Sun  Yat-Sen — Unless  something  is 
done,    and   done   speedily,   China    will 
ciimb. 

"Ma"    Sunday — There   is   no   diffei 
between   sin   in   trousers  and  sin   in   petti- 
coats. 

Walter   Tallmadoe   Erndt — The   boss 
is   apt   to   fight   political    innovation   to   the 
last   ditch,   but  his   keen   eyes   have   lie. 
accustomed  to  reading  the  hand1  '  on 

the  wall. 
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"Your  plans  sold  my  prop- 
erty when  every  other  method 
failed.  Found  a  buyer  in  a 
remarkably  short  time." — John 
O.    Brown,    Pennsylvania. 


"Found  a  buyer  for  my  In- 
diana land,  and  a  man  who 
had  the  cash.  I  gladly  recom- 
mend your  methods  for  find- 
ing _  buyers." — W.  F.  Farris, 
Indiana. 
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HOW  TO  GET  CASH 

FOR  YOUR 

Real  Estate 

Do  you  want  to  sell  your  property  quickly — and  for  cash? 

Do  you  want  to  do  it  at  the  smallest  possible  expense,  with- 
out depending  upon  real  estate  agents  or  paying  commissions 
to  any  one? 

If  you  do,  then  get  and  follow  the  SIMPLEX  PLANS  FOR 
SELLING  REAL  ESTATE. 

These  Plans  are  complete  in  8  pocket-size  booklets,  in  special 
library  holder,  and  they  are  so  plain  and  easy  to  follow  that 
any  one- who  can  read  and  write  English  can  use  them. 

They  show  how — exactly  how — to  find  cash  buyers  for 
houses,  farms  and  building  lots,  located  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  provided  they  are  priced  at  $15,000  or  less. 

Guaranteed  Selling  Plans  Sent  Free 

Simply  mail  the  attached  coupon  and  we  will  send  you  these  original, 
copyrighted  Plans  without  a  cent  of  expense  to  you. 

Examine  them  free — at  our  risk.  Then  return  them,  without  any 
obligations,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  them — if  you  are  not  convinced 
that  they  are  just  what  you  need  to  make  a  quick,  cash  sale  of  your 
property. 

With  each  set  of  Plans  is  a  CJuarantee  Sale  Bond  that  insures  the 
sale  of  your  property  or  money  refunded. 

5,000  Properties  in  the  48  States 
Sold  by  the  Simplex  System 

Don't  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  free-examination  offer  right  now. 
Remember  these  Plans  have  been  tried,  tested  and  proven  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  times.  They  will  show  you  how  to  sell  your  property  quickly 
and  cheaply.     One  user  of  the  Plans  says : 

."The  cost  of  advertising   and   selling  my   property   by   the 

Simplex  System  was  less  than  $1.1.  whereas  if  I  had  sold  through 

an  agent  I  would  have  had  to  pay  a  commission  of  $125." 

Whether  your  house,  your  lot  or  your  farm  is  in  or  near  New  York 
City  or  in  the  heart  of  Wyoming,  far  from  any  railroad,  you  will  find  the 
Simplex  Plans  of  invaluable  aid  in  turning  your  holdings  into  cash. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mail  the  FREE-EXAMINATION  COUPON.  Pay  nothing  in 
advance.  We  will  send  the  Plans  promptly  by  parcel  post  with  convincing 
proof  of  what  they  have  done  for  others  and  what  they  can  do  for  you. 
When  you  receive  them,  look  them  over  carefully.     Be  your  own  judge. 

See  for  yourself  how  they  will  make  it  easy  for  you  to  market  your 
property.  Then  if  you  wish  to  keep  and  use  them  send  only  $5  in  full 
payment  for  them  at  our  special  reduced  price.  Otherwise,  return  them 
and  you  will  owe  us  nothing — not  a  penny.  Do  not  risk  delay.  As  we 
reserve  the  right  to  withdraw  this  special,  reduced-price,  free-examina- 
tion offer  at  any  time,  better  fill  in,  cut  out  and  mail  the  coupon  at  once. 

Simplex  Service  Company,  Dept.  E,  1123  Broadway,  New  York 


"Sold  my  store  and  real 
estate  at  Ben  Lomond,  Cali- 
fornia. Your  method  of  find- 
ing cash  buyers  is  without  a 
peer." — Benj.  Lloyd,  Cali- 
fornia. 


"Sold  my  fruit  farm  at  a 
satisfactory  price  in  a  very 
short  time.  Much  pleased  with 
youi  method." — E.  R.  Lind- 
sey,   Kentucky. 


"Your  method  sold    my   farm 

in    a    short    time,  and    for   cash, 

too."— Mrs.       J..  A.       Childs. 
Minnesota. 


"Sold  my  business.  Realiz- 
ing the  disadvantage  of  being 
off  the  railroad,  I  think  your 
method  has  brought  quick  re- 
turns."— W.  W.  Sanderson, 
New  York. 


"Sold  my  property  for  cash 
within  ten  days.  Gladly  rec- 
ommend your  methods." — 
ICiii.  H.  Cartland,  Massachu- 
setts. 


FREE    EXAMINATION    COUPON 

, J 

Simplex  Service  Company,  Dept.  E,  1123  Broadway,  New  York 

You  may  send  me,  l.v  parcel  post,  prepaid,  a  complete  set  of  the  SIMPLEX  i 
PLANS  1-OR  SELLING  REAL  ESTATE,  in  8  pocket-size  booklets  in  library  j 
holder,  together  with  GUARANTEE  SALE  BOND.  After  receiving  them  j 
I  am  to  have  three  days  in  which  to  examine  them,  at  the  end  of  which  J 
time  I  will  cither  remail  them  to  you,  or  send  you  $5  in  full  payment  for  j 
same.  I  agree  not  to  show  them  to  any  one,  except  members  of  my  own  J 
family,    unless    I    keep    them. 


X  am  c 


Address   

P.   O State 


"Sold  my  property  for  cash. 
Think  your  plan  the  quickest 
I  ever  saw." — Johnson  String, 
New  Jersey. 
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WITH   WHICH    IS   INCORP  O  RAT  E  D 

HARPERS  WEEKLY 


THE  ONE  WAY  TO  PEACE 


THERE  is  much  talk  of  peace  as  the  fourth  year  of 
the  Great  War  begins.  Premonitions,  vague  and 
elusive,  of  peace  are  in  the  air.  The  desire  for  peace 
has  become  a  dull,  torturing-  ache  at  the  heart  of 
the  world. 

Such  a  moment  has  its  dangers,  subtle,  seductive,  real. 
The  longing  for  peace  in  the  hearts  of  men  is  likely  to  steal 
away  the  judgment  from  their  minds. 

At  this  moment  of  the  world's  war  weariness  sundry 
well  intentioned  but  muddy  minded  individuals  and  groups 
are  demanding  peace.  They  are  demanding  it  not  of  Ger- 
many but  of  the  Allies.  They  want  peace,  apparently,  on 
any  terms — or  none.  They  hurl  their  demand  for  the  ces- 
sation of  war  with  a  lordly  gesture  at  the  world,  as  who 
should  shout  at  the  storm  wracked  sky  and  the  hurtling 
winds,  "Be  still."  Then  they  descend  to  particulars  and 
would  have  the  United  States  announce  in  bold,  clear  tones 
upon  what  terms  it  will  make  peace.  Or  rather  they  insist 
that  the  United  States  shall  lay  down  certain  demands 
which  it  will  not  make  on  Germany,  and,  what  is  more,  it 
will  not  countenance  its  allies'  making  on  Germany. 

Such  outbursts  as  these  must  be  very  comforting  to  Ger- 
many. There  is  nothing  Germany  would  like  better  than  the 
adoption  of  sundry  self-denying  ordinances  by  its  enemies, 
which  of  course  would  be  binding  on  them  but  not  on  Ger- 
many— for  what  binds  Germany  save  Germany's  lawless 
will?  But  they  only  blur  the  issue  and  muddy  the  waters. 


There  is  one  issue  in  the  Great  War  and  only  one.  Until 
that  issue  is  decided  there  can  be  no  peace  worth  having. 
When  that  issue  is  decided,  every  lesser  difference  will  fade 
away. 

Shall  German  autocracy,  German  ruthlessness,  the  Ger- 
man will  to  power,  the  German  blasphemy  of  a  partnership 
between  the  Hohenzollern  and  Almighty  God  for  the  ex- 
altation by  force  and  frightfulness  of  the  German  nation, 
crush  under  the  heel  of  German  militarism  the  world's 
precious  possessions  of  justice  and  humanity  and  democ- 
racy and  righteousness? 

Not  the  fate  of  the  German  colonies,  not  the  possession  of 
Italia  Irredenta,  not  the  destiny  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  not  the 
future  of  Poland  or  the  status  of  Constantinople  or  the 
solution  of  the  eternal  Balkan  problem,  not  who  shall  pay 
the  piper,  not  even  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  the  sacred- 
ness  of  a  nation's  word  given  on  a  "scrap  of  paper" — none 
of  these  is  the  matter  at  issue.  These  are  corollaries; 
some  of  them  may  even  prove  to  be  irrelevancies.  All  of 
them  come  after. 

The  world  must  be  made  safe.  It  must  be  made  safe 
against  German  autocracy,  German  aggression,  German 
faithlessness,  German  frightfulness.  It  must  be  made  safe 
for  democracy.  It  must  be  made  safe  for  humanity. 

Then  and  then  only  will  it  be  in  order  to  consider  col- 
lateral but  inevitably  minor  questions.  Then  only  can  the 
world  have  a  peace  worth  having. 


LAZINESS:  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE 


THE  average  man  does  not  love  work  for  its  own  sake. 
This  is  a  truism,  and  a  truism  rather  mildly  worded. 
And  yet  we  are  convinced  that  real  laziness,  real  dis- 
inclination to  bodily  or  mental  effort,  is  one  of  the  rarest 
things  in  the  world.  Cases  of  it  are  unquestionably  known 
to  the  medical  profession  and  to  the  poorhouse  authorities, 
but  when  the  cause  is  not  hookworm  or  anemia  it  is  usually 
a  too  enthusiastic  thermometer. 

What  we  call  laziness  in  a  healthy  human  being  is  some- 
thing very  different.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  lack  of  energy 
or  love  of  repose.  On  the  contrary,  the  boy  most  inattentive 
to  his  lessons  is  frequently  the  boy  whose  inexhaustible  en- 
ergy wearies  the  life  out  of  his  parents  and  teachers.  He 
hates  the  Fifth  Reader  but  he  will  forget  supper  to  finish 
his  paper-bound  copy  of  Dead  Eye  Dick  the  King  of  the  Out- 
laws. He  hates  to  write  compositions  in  class  but  he  finds 
it  no  labor  to  compose  squibs  satirizing  his  classmates  for 
the  school  paper,  tho  the  tax  on  his  ingenuity  is  as  great 
in  the  latter  case  as  in  the  former.  He  does  not  like  draw- 
ing lessons  but  he  loves  to  draw.  He  grumbles  about  bring- 
ing in  wood  for  supper  but  he  will  carry  forests  to  build  a 


bonfire.  He  finds  gymnasium  work  a  bore  but  he  submits  to 
more  exacting  discipline  from  his  baseball  coach  than  any 
teacher  would  dare  to  impose. 

The  child  is  father  to  the  man.  The  clerk  who  watches 
the  clock  does  not  long  for  his  day's  work  to  end.  He  longs 
for  his  evening's  recreation  to  begin.  If  there  were  nothing 
else  for  him  to  look  forward  to  he  would  not  mind  clerking 
sixteen  hours  a  day  rather  than  face  the  awful  gulf  of 
boredom  implied  in  the  words  "nothing  to  do."  The  business 
magnate  who  shuts  down  his  desk  at  half  past  two  does  not 
love  office  work  less  but  tennis  more.  The  housewife  sighs 
at  mending  stockings  because  she  wants  to  sew  some  fine 
embroidery  which  is  ten  times  as  difficult.  The  farmer  looks 
balefully  at  the  garden  patch  not  because  he  would  rather 
sit  in  the  hammock  but  because  he  would  rather  go  hunting 
and  tramp  ten  miles  of  muddy  road  to  kill  a  rabbit.  We 
ourselves,  dear  reader,  are  not  so  lazy  as  you  might  think. 
While  we  are  sitting  at  our  typewriter  we  are  not  thinking- 
how  unpleasant  it  is  to  write  editorials.  It  is  not  unple;i 
at  all.  We  are  thinking  how  nice  it  would  be  to  j 
or  go  swimming  or  write  a  book  of  poet;  ould 


CARTOON  COMMENT 

GERMANY  AFTER  THREE  YEARS  OF  IT 


China's  declaration  of  war  inspired  Cesare's  conception,  in  the  New  York   "Evening  Post"  of  the   Wandering   German   expelled  from 
yet   another  land.  Kirby   of  the  New   York   "World,"   sees   the  Kaiser  ladling  out  spoonful  after  spoonful  of  the  soup  of  promises 
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not  buy  the  poems  and  we  could  not  make  a  living  writing 
them  unless  you  did. 

Work,  then,  is  not  distinguished  from  play  because  it 
involves  effort.  Were  people  naturally  sluggish  of  body  the 
manufacturers  of  sporting  goods  would  go  out  of  business; 
were  they  sluggish  of  mind  the  editors  of  puzzle  columns 
in  the  papers  would  lose  their  jobs.  Neither  is  work  to  be 
denned  as  effort  for  the  sake  of  pay.  The  slave  is  not  paid 
nor,  at  a  higher  level  of  work,  the  man  or  woman  who  gives 
free  service  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  or  the  sake  of 
humanity.  Mr.  Hoover  will  lose  money  by  giving  his  time  to 
the  Government  but  he  has  enough  work  ahead  of  him  to 
frighten  a  regiment.  Work  is  purely  a  comparative  term. 
It  may  be  adequately  defined  as  "anything  that  one  does  at 
a  time  when  he  would  rather  be  doing  something  else."  That 
"something  else"  may  be  more  difficult,  more  dangerous, 
more  exhausting,  but  it  must  be  called  "play"  since  it  repre- 
sents the  free  choice  of  the  will.  Mankind  hates  work  not 
because  it  takes  strength  but  simply  because  it  takes  time. 

Of  course  there  is  a  moral  to  all  this.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  you  should  do  all  the  work  that  your  conscience 
or  the  state  of  your  bank  account  requires,  especially  at  a 
time  when  the  future  of  civilization  depends  upon  the  extent 
to  which  the  American  people  put  their  backs  into  the  war. 
But  if  you  do  get  a  chance  to  play  don't  turn  it  into  work. 
There  is  work  enough  without  that.  The  world  is  full  of 
people  doing  what  they  don't  want  to  do,  not  from  economic 
necessity  or  moral  obligation  but  simply  from  social  ser- 
vility. They  fritter  away  their  lives  in  paying  calls  or  at- 
tending social  functions  or  giving  elaborate  dinners  when 
life  would  become  a  thing  of  wonder  and  joy  if  they  ceased 
trying  to  "keep  up  with  the  Joneses"  (to  quote  a  justly  popu- 
lar contemporary)  and  spent  their  leisure  as  they  secretly 
wish  they  had  the  courage  and  independence  to  do.  College 
"games"  are  turned  into  extra  tasks  because  students  slave 
at  them  after  they  have  ceased  to  enjoy  them.  If  the  gods 
have  given  you  a  vacation  this  summer,  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense  do  not  waste  it  doing  "what  everybody  does."  It 
is  work  to  go  to  the  seashore  when  you  prefer  the  moun- 
tains; to  go  to  the  roof  gardens  when  you  prefer  sitting  at 
home  and  listening  to  the  phonograph;  to  read  summer 
fiction  when  you  would  rather  read  metaphysics  (were  it 
not  for  the  fear  of  being  laughed  at  as  a  highbrow)  ;  to 
visit  the  Adirondacks  when  you  would  rather  visit  Kansas 
City.  Don't  fool  yourself  by  labeling  it  play. 


TRANSPORTATION  IS  CIVILIZATION 

EVERY  civilization  that  man  has  known  grew  up  at 
the  crossroads.  The  Egyptian  civilization  was  the 
creation  of  the  Nile,  that  great  artery  of  traffic  which 
stretched  from  the  trade  routes  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
jungles  of  Central  Africa.  The  civilization  of  Mesopotamia 
was  the  one  break  in  the  desert  barrier  that  extended  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  plains  of  China.  It  was  the  natural  link 
between  Europe  and  the  Orient.  The  brilliant  civilization  of 
Greece  was  wholly  the  creation  of  the  Greek  coastline,  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  ragged  and  the  best  adapted  to  coast- 
wise trade  in  the  world.  Good  harbors  and  a  long  coastline 
have  made  western  Europe,  and  particularly  England,  to- 
day the  center  of  the  world's  densest  population  and  in- 
tensest  industry.  The  development  of  civilization  far  from 
the  coast  had  to  wait  for  the  railroad.  Had  the  ocean  route 
remained  the  only  highroad  in  the  world,  Siberia  and  west- 
ern North  America  would  have  been  condemned  forever  to 
barbarism. 

The  importance  of  transportation  has  been  more  clearly 
illustrated  by  this  war  than  ever  before  in  history.  The 
Allies  possess  every  other  advantage  over  Germany.  They 
have  a  preponderance  of  soldier  power,  a  preponderance  of 
munitions,  a  preponderance  of  wealth  and  resources,  but 
they  do  not  have  a  better  organization  of  transport  and 
supply.  Had  Russia  been  as  adequately  supplied  with  rail- 


roads as  Germany,  it  is  probable  that  the  war  would  have 
ended  at  least  two  years  ago.  France  and  Belgium  are  well 
supplied  with  railroads,  but  the  Belgian  railroads  are  now 
advantaging  the  Germans.  England  and  America  are  well 
supplied  with  railroads,  but  they  cannot  supply  their  troops 
at  the  front  by  this  means.  They  are  forced  to  rely  upon 
the  old  main  highroad  of  human  travel,  the  sea,  and  here 
the  German  submarine  enters  the  situation.  Could  the  At- 
lantic be  replaced  by  a  broad  plain  and  several  good  trunk 
railroads,  the  United  States  within  two  years  could  have 
five  or  ten  million  trained  and  equipt  men  constantly  sup- 
plied with  every  necessity  of  warfare  facing  the  Germans 
on  the  western  front. 

The  very  word  progress  implies  a  highway.  It  would  be 
far  more  interesting  and  would  tell  us  far  more  about  the 
events  of  the  next  hundred  years  could  we  see  a  railroad 
map  taken  from  an  atlas  of  the  year  2017  than  to  see  a  map 
showing  the  boundaries  of  nations  at  that  time.  All  this  has 
its  lesson  for  the  American  people.  It  matters  comparatively 
little  whether  the  railroads  are  run  by  the  nation  or  run  by 
private  corporations  or  whether,  if  run  by  private  corpora- 
tions, they  are  allowed  to  make  a  small  profit  or  a  large  one. 
What  does  matter  supremely  is  that  the  equipment  of  the 
railroad  must  not  be  suffered,  under  whatever  management, 
to  deteriorate.  For  every  dollar  that  is  absorbed  in  trans- 
portation, provided  only  that  it  is  wisely  spent,  industry 
receives  an  increment  of  many  hundred  more. 


RULES  FOR  DISLOYALISTS 

THE  INDEPENDENT  has  always  preached  the  gospel 
of  efficiency,  and  we  have  been  deeply  grieved  to  see 
how  many  persons  have  started  out  with  the  noblest 
intentions  of  hampering  the  prosecution  of  the  war  by  the 
American  Government  and  yet  have  failed  to  achieve  an 
effect  in  any  way  proportionate  to  the  efforts  which  they 
expended.  Some  have  spoken  too  boldly  against  the  nation 
which  protects  them  and  have  had  their  period  of  useful- 
ness ended  prematurely  behind  barred  windows.  Others  have 
fallen  into  the  opposite  error  and  have  been  too  subtle  and 
too  "highbrow"  to  reach  more  than  a  small  circle  of  pacifists 
or  Germanized  university  men.  To  prevent  such  misdirected 
efforts,  The  Independent  has  compiled,  with  the  utmost  care 
and  regardless  of  expense,  ten  rules  which  summarize  in  a 
nutshell  the  methods  and  experience  of  the  most  successful 
practitioners  of  disloyalty. 

I.  When  driven  to  make  an  unequivocal  statement  protest 
your  loyalty  and  then  change  the  subject. 

II.  Assert  on  every  occasion  that  "Wall  Street"  made  the 
war.  Never  mind  explaining  when,  how  or  why. 

III.  Get  in  all  the  sneers  you  can  at  any  professions  of 
ideal  motives.  If  you  can  find  any  flaw  in  our  democracy 
say  that  "we  are  just  as  bad  an  autocracy  as  Germany." 
Use  the  word  "hypocrisy"  at  every  opportunity.  Place  the 
war  in  as  sordid  a  light  as  possible. 

IV.  It  is  dangerous  to  denounce  the  United  States  directly. 
But  rake  history  from  end  to  end  for  mud  to  throw  at  the 
Allies.  Especially,  twist  the  lion's  tail. 

V.  Profess  great  concern  lest  sending  food  to  Europe  will 
starve  America.  Support  every  embargo  movement  that  ap- 
plies to  the  Allied  nations  and  none  that  does  not. 

VI.  If  the  President  asks  for  any  extension  of  power 
rave  about  "dictatorship"  and  the  "overthrow  of  the  lib- 
erties for  which  our  fathers,  etc." 

VII.  Spread  rumors  that  the  Allies  are  going  to  betray 
us  or  take  advantage  of  us  as  soon  as  we  are  deeply  enough 
involved  in  the  war. 

VIII.  Accept   conscription    in   principle    but   hamper 
working  in  every  possible  way.  One  good  way  is  to  start 
scares  about  revolution  and  internal  disorder  as  a  pretext 
for  keeping  a  large  part  of  the  army  at  home. 

IX.  Demonstrate   that   the   enemy    is   unconquerable    i 
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victory  hopeless.   Play  the  "candid   friend"   and   act   as   a 
depressant. 

X.  Be  very  jealous  to  prevent  "entangling  alliances"  and 
be  much  concerned  about  the  Monroe  Doctrine  if  we  "mix 
ourselves  in  European  quarrels."  A  permanent  league  of 
nations  would  embarrass  your  Junker  friends  if  they  re- 
main in  power  after  the  war.  Germany  can  only  hope  to 
conquer  other  nations  if  they  act  selfishly  and  in  isolation. 


MIXT  ON  CHAPLAINS 

A  Church  of  England  chaplain  somewhere  in  France 
writes  to  The  Church-Times  complaining  that  when- 
ever he  appears  on  the  streets  the  children  leave 
their  play  and  flock  after  him  shouting  "Bon  jour  M. 
Cinema!"  or  what  is  still  more  humiliating;  "Au  revoir,  M. 
Charlie  Chaplin!"  Now  the  spectacle  of  a  preacher  playing 
the  part  of  the  Pied  Piper  is  truly  gratifying  to  those  who 
have  been  fearing  lest  the  clergy  were  losing  their  hold 
upon  the  younger  generation,  but  unfortunately  it  appears 
to  be  based  upon  a  confounding  of  persons  which  altho 
excusable  is  nevertheless  deplorable.  The  children  were 
eager  not  to  enter  the  church  but  to  get  free  tickets  for 
the  cinematograph.  It  is  naturally  annoying  that  the  French 
boys  and  girls  should  not  be  able  to  distinguish  the  clerical 
gait  and  garb  from  those  that  have  made  millions  on  the 
film  and  that  they  should  believe  that  the  man  who  offi- 
ciated in  canonicals  at  the  altar  took  another  role  on  the 
screen  in  the  evening. 

But  such  confusion  is  inevitable  when  an  army  chaplain 
— and  many  a  home  clergyman — is  obliged  to  devote  a  large 
part  of  his  energies  to  recreating  rather  than  to  re-creat- 
ing his  flock.  We  have  no  objection  to  a  minister  being 
as  amusing  as  he  can  be  and  we  are  glad  to  see  the  church 
using  the  motion  picture  in  its  work.  But  after  all,  a  pastor 
is  not  primarily  an  impresario  and  if  he  enters  profes- 
sionally into  the  amusement  business  he  is  likely  to  find  it 
hard  to  compete  with  the  nickelodeon  over  the  way  even  tho 
he  may  give  his  show  free.  He  may  be  sure  that  if  in  his 
absorption  in  his  new  avocation  he  neglects  his  duty  as  a 
moral  instructor  his  rival  will  take  it  up.  When  the  church 
is  showing  purely  secular  pictures  and  the  theater  is  giving 
morality  plays  and  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  public  hardly  knows  which  door  to  enter. 


THE  INCONSISTENT  ANARCHIST 

THE  tract  writers  say  that  when  the  unbeliever  lies 
on  the  bed  of  sickness,  or  does  duty  in  the  first  line 
of  trenches,  or  falls  overboard  in  rough  water  he 
usually  reverts  to  the  faith  of  his  childhood  and  calls  on 
his  God  for  help.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  nine  men  out  of  ten  who  spend  their  lives 
denouncing  the  government  and  defying  the  law  fly  to  it 
for  protectiton  at  the  first  excuse.  This  is  quite  right  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  law,  since  its  fundamental  principle 
is  the  protection  of  every  human  being  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion regardless  of  whether  this  protection  is  accepted  or 
repudiated.  If  today  you  say  that  the  police  force  should 
be  abolished  and  are  robbed  tonight  the  police  are  none 
the  less  in  duty  bound  to  find  and  punish  the  robber.  But 
we  have  often  wondered  how  the  anarchist  reconciles  an 
appeal  to  the  police  power  with  his  own  first  principles. 

Out  in  Montana  the  very  men  of  the  I.  W.  W.  who  have 
threatened  open  revolution  and  have  involved  themselves 
in  criminal  conspiracies  are  demanding  not  only  legal  pro- 
tection but  legal  retribution.  They  require  of  the  com- 
munity which  they  have  defied  the  punishment  of  the  mob 
which,  appealing  to  their  own  boasted  method  of  "direct 
action,"  lynched  one  of  their  number.  They  are  justified 
in  this  demand.  But  in  making  it  they  prove  how  wrong 
they  were  before.  They  have  found  out,  and  should  admit 


their  discovery,  that  the  policeman,  the  sheriff,  the  judge 
and  the  soldier  are  not  mere  "tools  of  capitalism"  but  are 
necessary  to  any  society,  whether  capitalist  or  Socialist, 
where  unjust  or  violent  aggression  may  occur.  Emma  Gold- 
man and  other  anarchists,  who  do  not  merely  antagonize 
our  government  but  deny  the  legitimacy  of  any  govern- 
ment which  the  mind  of  man  could  create,  are  still  more 
inconsistent  when  they  fight  conscription  on  technical  pleas 
of  constitutionality  or  legal  definition.  What  have  they  to 
do  with  constitutions  if  all  government  is  equally  incom- 
patible with  the  rights  of  humanity? 

We  admit  a  certain  attraction  in  the  anarchist  ideal. 
Anybody  with  a  spark  of  romance  in  him  likes  to  read 
about  the  gallant  criminal,  a  Robin  Hood  or  a  Raffles.  But 
we  have  only  contempt  for  the  Robin  Hood  who  whines  to 
the  sheriff  that  some  blackguard  is  stealing  his  venison  and 
the  Raffles  who  calls  up  the  detective  agency  when  his  own 
safe  is  blown  open.  If  we  have  the  right  (and  we  all  have) 
to  demand  the  utmost  measure  of  protection  from  the  com- 
munity we  have  the  duty  to  join  forces  with  the  rest  of  the 
community  in  protecting  the  life  and  property  of  others. 


THE  KNEIPP  CURE  IN  GERMANY 

IT  is  many  years  now  since  Dr.  Kneipp  of  Bavaria  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  men  might  live  a  hundred 
years  if  they  would  walk  barefooted  in  the  snow  and 
dew.  The  death  of  the  discoverer  of  this  elixir  of  life  long 
before  he  had  completed  the  promised  quota  put  a  damper 
upon  the  fashion,  but  now  it  is  revived  in  Germany  under 
pressure  of  the  war,  not  as  a  fad  of  the  overfed  but  as  a 
measure  of  economy  and  necessity.  The  shortage  of  leather 
has  been  felt  from  the  start,  for  the  Germans,  perceiving 
that  they  could  not  keep  their  stock  and  eat  it  too,  took  the 
latter  alternative  and  have  since  depended  largely  upon  the 
cattle  which  were  fed  on  American  fodder  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  then  driven  over  the  line.  But  now  the  American 
Government,  by  a  somewhat  extreme  extension  of  its  Civil 
War  doctrine  of  "continuous  voyage,"  has  shut  off  the  ex- 
portation of  foodstuff  to  the  neutral  neighbors  of  Germany 
and  so  the  Teutons  are  left  without  leather.  They  reverted 
to  wooden  shoes  and  they  invented  paper  shoes,  but  the 
former  clattered  on  the,  stones  and  the  latter  mushed  in  the 
rain.  So  they  decided  that  it  was  best  to  go  barefoot  after 
all  and  the  professors,  always  ready  to  supply  reasons  for 
anything  the  Government  deems  desirable,  have  proved  that 
the  practise  is  conducive  to  health  and  beauty,  for  it  will 
bring  the  body  into  a  normal  posture  and  relieve  the  foot 
from  the  deformity  of  its  rigid  encasement.  School  children, 
as  we  should  expect,  are  rejoicing  in  the  new  freedom  and 
university  students,  always  inclined  to  eccentric  attire,  have 
also  taken  it  up,  but  we  are  surprized  to  learn  that  bank 
clerks  and  government  employees  are  going  barefoot  to 
their  offices,  for  they  are  usually  the  most  conservative  of 
all  classes  in  their  costume. 

If  this  goes  on  Berlin  will  look  like  a  college  campus  when 
the  track  teams  and  the  Greek  dancers  are  exercizing,  and 
the  character  that  Maeterlinck  introduced  into  his  "Blue 
Bird"  play,  "The  Joy  of  Running  Barefoot  in  the  Dew," 
will  be  familiarly  seen  on  Unter  den  Linden.  And  who  can 
tell  how  much  farther  the  denudation  movement  will  go? 
Cotton  and  wool  are  short  as  well  as  leather.  Before  the 
war  a  Nackt-Kultur  had  been  added  to  the  other  forms  of 
Kultur  and  certain  parks  near  Berlin  and.  Hamburg  were 
devoted  to  the  art  of  Edenic  living.  Since  then,  it  is  re- 
ported, the  movement  has  spread  and  the  Germans  seem  to 
be  reverting  to  the  habits  of  their  savage  ancestors  in  their 
manner  of  apparel  as  they  have  in  their  mode  of  warfare. 
When  the  Allies  do  break  thru  the  line,  if  they  are  much 
longer  about  it,  they  are  likely  to  find  the  inhabitants  of 
Germany  much  the  same  as  Caesar  found  them — minus  the 
furs  they  formerly  wore. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


Kerensky  Rides 
the  Storm 


By  reorganizing  the 
Russian  cabinet  Pre- 
mier Kerensky  has 
strengthened  the  Russian  Government 
without  greatly  changing  the  character 
of  its  membership.  Both  Foreign  Min- 
ister Terestchenko  and  Minister  of 
Agriculture  Tchernoff  have  been  re- 
tained, in  spite  of  the  earlier  report 
that  they  had  been  finally  dropt.  M. 
Tchernoff  has  been  cleared  of  the 
charges  of  pro-German  intrigue  brought 
against  him  by  his  political  opponents. 
Several  members  of  the  Constitutional 
Democrats  (a  middle-class  party  of  re- 
form which  before  the  revolution  was 
excluded  from  the  Cabinet  as  too  radi- 
cal but  is  now  considered  the  conserva- 
tive wing  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment) appear  in  the  new  ministry. 
This  gives  the  Kerensky  administration 
a  broader  basis  of  support  in  the  Duma 
and  excludes  the  danger  of  a  conflict 
between  the  Socialists  and  the  moder- 
ates. Premier  Kerensky,  as  the  head 
of  the  coalition  cabinet,  exercizes  the 
powers  of  a  dictator  with  the  full  sup- 
port and  approval  of  his  colleagues.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  who  could  take  his 
place  if  his  present  ill-health  should 
compel  him  to  resign. 

General  Korniloff  is  doing  a  work  of 
organization  in  the  army  comparable 
to  that  of  Premier  Kerensky  in  the  civil 
service.  Discipline  is,  in  general,  re- 
stored, but  the  effects  of  previous  in- 
discipline are  not  yet  at  an  end.  Ger- 
man and  Austro-Hungarian  troops  con- 
tinue to  expel  the  Russian  forces  from 
Bukowina  and  are  even  threatening  an 
invasion  of  the  northern  part  of  Ru- 
mania, which  is  still  unoccupied  by  the 
armies  of  the  Central  Powers.  The  Ru- 
manians are  considering  the  removal  of 
their  capital,  which  is  at  present  at 
Jassy  in  Moldavia,  to  some  town  in 
southern  Russia.  General  Mackensen's 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

August  6 — Twenty-three  British  ships 
sunk  during  past  week.  New  Ger- 
man cabinet  ministers  take  office. 

August  7 — Mackensen  attacks  Ru- 
manians. Canadians  approach  Lens. 
Liberia  declares  war. 

August  8 — Canadian  Senate  approves 
conscription.  American  food  bill 
finally  enacted. 

August  9 — Artillery  duel  renewed  in 
Flanders.  Canada  announces  food 
restriction  program. 

August  10 — British  Labor  Party  votes 
to  send  delegates  to  Stockholm. 
British  take  Westhoek  Ridge. 

August  11 — Henderson  leaves  British 
cabinet.  Germans  make  six  counter- 
attacks near  Ypres. 

August  12 — German  aircraft  raid 
English  coast.  Mackensen  gains  in 
Rumania. 


army  has  captured  considerable  num- 
bers of  Russian  and  Rumanian  troops. 
On  the  other  hand,  both  Russians  and 
Rumanians  have  been  able  to  carry  out 
vigorous  counter-attacks  and  in  some 
places  have  repulsed  heavy  German  of- 
fensives. The  military  authorities  have 
discovered  that  the  Russian  army 
which  broke  and  fled  before  the  Ger- 
mans in  Galicia  was  honeycombed  with 
German  spies  who  had  systematically 
demoralized  the  soldiers  with  false 
news,  bribery  and  strong  drink. 

_.     ^  _,     ,  .  The   Root  commission 

Root  Explains         ,■  .  .  .     ^ 

.  which  was  sent  to  Rus- 

Russia  gia    hag    returne(j    to 

Washington  and  reported  on  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  that  country  at  the 
time  when  the  Americans  were  there. 
The  commission  is  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  Russian  freedom  has  come 
to  stay,  that  the  long  years  of  revolu- 
tionary struggle  and  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment thru  the  mir  and  the  zemstvo 


(provincial  council)  had  fitted  the  na- 
tion for  stable  government,  and  that 
the  worst  dangers  from  anarchy  and 
German  propaganda  are  already  past. 
The  greatest  problem  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  transport  and  supply,  and  here 
American  aid  is  most  effective.  Major 
General  Scott,  the  military  expert  of 
the  commission,  asserted  that  the  Rus- 
sian army  was  still  a  factor  in  the  war 
and  would  continue  to  be  so  in  spite  of 
every  rumor  to  the  contrary.  Mr.  Root 
admitted,  however,  the  possibility  of  a 
German  advance  very  far  into  the 
heart  of  Russia  before  it  could  be 
halted.  Charles  Edward  Russell  advo- 
cated sending  American  soldiers  to  the 
eastern  front  for  their  moral  effect, 
but  the  other  members  of  the  commis- 
sion seem  to  think  that  more  effective 
aid  can  be  furnished  in  other  ways. 
The  commission  agreed  that  one  of  the 
most  mischievous  elements  in  the  whole 
situation  was  the  return  of  disaffected 
radicals,  or  paid  German  agents  act- 
ing the  part,  from  the  United  States 
to  Russia.  These  men  misrepresented 
the  war  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
insisted  that  Russia  take  an  independ- 
ent line  and  refuse  to  become  the  tool 
of  American  capitalism. 


British  Labor 


By  a  vote  of   1,- 

046,000  to  550,000 
Votes  for  Conference  the  British  Labor 

Party  resolved  to  send  delegates  to  the 
Stockholm  Peace  Conference.  When  the 
vote  was  announced  at  the  conference 
of  leaders  held  in  Westminster  one  del- 
egate declared  that  the  Firemen's  and 
Seamen's  Union  would  refuse  to  trans- 
port the  labor  representatives,  as  they 
did  on  a  previous  occasion.  Arthur  Hen- 
derson, the  Labor  member  of  the  British 
War  Council,  addrest  the  conference  in 
favor  of  sending  delegates  to  Stockholm. 
He  said  that  at  first  he  was  opposed  to 


ln,e,ii'luunut   til 


CHICAGO'S  QUOTA 
They   haven't   any   uniforms    and   they   haven't    any   sruns,   but   wouldn't   you    know    t  hoy    were    soldiers?    Pretty    nearly    :ill    of    I 

cheer  them   as   they   marched   along   Michigan   Avenue — the   men   of   the   first    draft,    the    front    ranks   of    the    National    Aiin> 
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the  idea,  but  that  during  his  recent 
trip  to  Russia  he  discovered  that  the 
Russians  were  so  insistent  upon  a  con- 
ference that  they  would  be  alienated  by 
a  refusal  of  British  laborites  to  take 
part  in  it.  "I  concluded,"  he  said,  "that 
it  would  be  inadvisable,  perhaps  dan- 
gerous, for  the  Russians  to  meet  enemy 
and  neutral  representatives  alone."' 

Arthur  Henderson  resigned  from  the 
War  Council  on  the  day  after  the  West- 
minster labor  conference.  Lloyd  George, 
in  accepting  his  resignation,  rebuked 
him  severely  for  his  conduct.  He  pointed 
out  that  Mr.  Henderson  had  allowed  his 
colleagues  in  the  ministry  to  believe 
that  he  was  opposed  to  the  Stockholm 
conference,  that  he  had  behaved  im- 
properly in  acting  independently  of  the 
War  Council  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, that  Premier  Kerensky  had  sent  a 
letter  to  the  British  Government  in 
which  he  denied  that  Russia's  participa- 
tion in  the  conference  had  his  indorse- 
ment, and  that  Mr.  Henderson  had 
omitted  all  mention  of  this  vital  point 
when  he  spoke  before  the  Westminster 
conference.  Mr.  Henderson  did  not  deny 
these  charges  but  intimated  that  he 
might  later  answer  them  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Henderson  is 
a  serious  embarrassment  to  the  British 
War  Council,  since  it  now  contains  no 
representative  of  the  Labor  or  Irish 
Nationalist  parties  and  only  one  Lib- 
eral, Premier  Lloyd  George  himself. 
Unless  the  idea  of  a  balance  of  parties 
is  wholly  to  be  abandoned  and  the  war 
waged  by  a  frankly  Conservative  min- 
istry, some  Liberal  or  Labor  member 
of  Parliament  must  be  put  in  Mr.  Hen- 
derson's place.  There  are  many  Labor 
men  who  oppose  the  Stockholm  confer- 
ence, but  if  the  party  as  a  whole  favors 
it,  no  such  man  would  be  considered  as 
truly  representative  of  the  party  on  the 
War  Council. 

^«,_         -Kg-  Chancellor  Michaelis 

German  Ministry  ,  ,         ... 

_  ,  has  selected  his  new 

Reorganized  cabinet  &fter  accept. 

ing  the  resignations  of  four  Imperial 
secretaries  of  state  and  five  members 
of  the  ministry  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Prussia.  Like  all  German  Chancellors, 
Herr  Michaelis  is  at  once  leader  of  the 
administration  of  the  whole  German 
Empire  and  also  of  Prussia,  the  domi- 
nant state  of  the  Empire.  In  both  ca- 
pacities he  is  responsible  only  to  the 
German  Emperor  and  not  to  the  Im- 
perial Reichstag  or  to  the  Prussian 
Diet.  By  the  character  of  the  appoint- 
ments which  he  has  made  Chancellor 
Michaelis  shows  his  determination  not 
to  permit  the  introduction  of  Parlia- 
mentary government  either  in  the  Em- 
pire or  in  the  Kingdom.  Most  of  the 
new  ministers  are  bureaucrats  without 
known  political  affiliations.  Dr.  Peter 
Spahn,  however,  the  leader  of  the 
Catholic  Center  Party  in  the  Reichstag, 
gets  a  post  in  the  Prussian  cabinet. 

By  far  the  most  widely  discussed  ap- 
pointment both  in  Germany  and  in 
foreign  countries  was  that  of  Richard 
von  Kuhlmann  as  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  place  of  Dr.  Alfred  Zimmer- 
mann.  The  new  Secretary  has  had 
much    diplomatic    experience.    He    was 


Paul  Thompson 

GERMANY'S  NEW  FOREIGN  MINISTER 
The  appointment  of  Dr.  Richard  von  Kuhlmann, 
Ambassador  to  Turkey,  to  succeed  Dr.  Zimmer- 
mann  is  the  most  important  of  the  recent 
changes  in  Germany's  ministers.  He  has  been  a 
vigorous  opponent  of  the  ruthless  submarine 
warfare  and  has  advocated  the  policy  of  avoid- 
ing so  far  as  possible  the  further  alienation  of 
Great   Britain 

born  in  Turkey  and  has  served  there 
as  German  Ambassador  during  the 
present  war  so  he  may  be  regarded  as 
thoroly  familiar  with  the  situation  in 
the  Near  East.  He  has  also  been  Min- 
ister to  Holland,  and  in  both  posts  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  dissemination  of 
very  effective  pro-German  propaganda. 
Some  German  liberals  are  disposed  to 
welcome  the  appointment  of  Dr.  von 
Kuhlmann  on  the  ground  that  he  did 
not  favor  the  policy  of  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare.  Herr  von  Waldow, 
high  bailiff  of  Pomerania,  replaces 
Adolph  von  Batocki  as  head  of  the 
Food  Regulation  Board.  No  party  in 
Germany,  to  judge  by  the  comments 
of  the  press,  seems  very  enthusiastic 
over  the  cabinet  changes,  but  only  the 
Socialists  seem  disposed  to  withdraw 
their  support  from  the  Michaelis  ad- 
ministration on  acount  of  them. 

Germany's  greatest  internal  embar- 
rassment at  present  is  in  the  occupied 
region  of  Russian  Poland.  Since  the 
Russian  revolution  the  Poles  have 
shown  more  friendliness  to  the  cause 
of  the  Entente  Allies  and  fight  less 
willingly  in  the  German  army.  Several 
Polish  officials  have  been  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  by  German  courts  mar- 
tial for  trying  to  incite  the  populace 
to  disturbance.   The   greatest  cause  of 


difficulty  is,  however,  not  political  but 
economic.  There  are  reports  of  a 
famine  in  Warsaw  which  is  causing  an 
exceptionally  high  rate  of  infant  mor- 
tality among  both  Poles  and  Jews. 
Hunger  forces  the  people  to  riotous 
demonstrations  which  can  only  be 
supprest  at  the  cost  of  alienating  the 
Poles  from  their  German  overlords. 

The  German  Government  is  also  in 
some  financial  difficulty.  In  order  to 
buy  from  the  neutrals  Germany  has 
usually  been  compelled  to  pay  gold, 
and,  in  order  to  preserve  the  gold 
supply  from  exhaustion,  has  been 
forced  to  seek  a  loan  from  Switzer- 
land. The  allies  of  Germany,  likewise, 
are  placing  heavy  burdens  on  the 
nation.  According  to  a  Swiss  report 
Germany  has  notified  Turkey  and  Bul- 
garia that  she  will  finance  all  expenses 
incurred  by  those  countries  in  the 
1917-18  campaign. 


The  Belgian 


The  week  was  one  of  un- 


interrupted success  for 
Battle  the    French    and    British 

on  the  Belgian  front,  altho  no  terri- 
torial gains  of  great  importance  were 
made.  The  present  war  plan  of  the 
western  Allies  is  to  be  content  with 
small  gains  secured  by  first  obtaining 
a  local  advantage  in  aircraft,  thus 
'"blinding"  the  enemy  as  to  the  tactical 
maneuvers  of  the  army;  then  by  sweep- 
away  the  enemy's  earthworks  and 
barbed  wire  defenses  with  a  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  shell  fire;  then  attacking 
and  occupying  a  small  but  conveniently 
placed  area  of  trenches  and  shell  crater 
positions.  This  type  of  warfare  is  costly 
in  time  and  ammunition  but  very  eco- 
nomical of  lives.  Whether  the  present 
policy  is  wise  or  unwise  depends  upon 
whether  "Time  is  one  of  the  Allies,"  as 
military  writers  have  generally  as- 
sumed, or  is  really  on  the  side  of  the 
Germans. 

The  Canadians  again  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  attack  on  the  Ger- 
man trenches  near  Lens.  They  gained 
only  a  few  hundred  yards,  but  they 
suffered  very  few  casualties.  In  Bel- 
gium, after  the  usual  artillery  prepara- 
tion, the  French  made  a  short  advance 
north  of  Bixschoote,  where  the  French 
and  British  lines  are  said  to  join.  On 
August  10  the  British  captured  the  vil- 
lage of  Westhoek  and  all  the  German 
positions  on  the  Westhoek  Ridge.  The 
entrenchments  taken  were  favorably 
placed  and  of  some  military  importance. 
On  the  following  night  the  Germans 
attacked  the  new  British  lines  six 
times,  but  wholly  without  success.  One 
reason  for  the  absence  of  more  extended 
offensives  on  either  side  is  the  state 
of  the  weather.  Flanders  has  become  a 
sea  of  mud,  and  the  clouds  are  so  heavy 
and  continuous  that  aeroplanes  are 
unable  to  direct  the  fire  of  the  artillery 
since  they  cannot  make  observations  ex- 
cept by  flying  dangerously  close  to  the 
ground. 

In  France  there  has  been  compara- 
tively little  activity  except  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Lens.  The  Germans  have 
continued  to  hammer  the  French  lines, 
but  their  only  success  was  the  capture 
of  some  yards  of  trenches  north  of  St. 
Quentin  and  150  prisoners. 
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_     ,  .      ...  Tardy    justice    has 

Serbian  King         overtaken      several 

Avenged  at  Last  of  the  miiitary  con- 
spirators who  in  1903  assassinated  the 
King  of  Serbia,  Alexander  Obreno- 
vitch,  his  wife  Queen  Draga,  and  the 
leading  adherents  of  the  dynasty.  Sev- 
eral high  officers  have  been  condemned 
to  death  and  others,  including  General 
Popovitch,  to  imprisonment.  These  men 
owed  their  long  immunity  to  the  po- 
litical complications  in  which  the  crime 
was  involved.  King  Alexander's  death 
closed  the  chapter  of  the  Obrenovitch 
dynasty  and  put  a  rival  line,  the  Kara- 
georgevitch,  upon  the  throne.  The  new 
ruler,  King  Peter,  had,  so  far  as  is 
known,  no  part  in  the  crime  which 
gave  him  the  crown,  but  he  dared  not 
attempt  to  punish  the  authors  of  it 
since  they  were  not  only  the  chief 
supports  of  his  royal  house  but  power- 
ful and  unscrupulous  military  leaders 
who  would  not  hesitate  at  a  coup  d'etat 
against  King  Peter  if  they  were  mo- 
lested. The  conspirators  therefore  re- 
mained in  positions  of  honor  to  the 
scandal  of  Europe  and  several  nations 
refused  for  some  years  to  send  diplo- 
matic representatives  to  the  Serbian 
capital.  But  grown  overbold  from  long 
security  they  plotted  last  year  against 
Crown  Prince  Alexander  and  this  gave 
the  Serbian  government  both  excuse 
and  opportunity  to  act.  Some  forty 
high  officers  were  arrested  after  the 
disclosure  of  the  new  plot  and  tried  by 
court  martial.  In  the  list  of  persons 
tried  are  most  of  the  men  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  murders  of  fourteen 
years  ago. 

r,  .  ,  Acting  President  Feng  Kwo- 
Lhinas  chang.  has  approved  the 
Troubles  unanimous  decision  of  the 
Cabinet  to  declare  war  on  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary.  The  Government  is 
in  touch  with  the  ministries  of  the  En- 
tente Allies  and  may  soon  be  expected 
to  announce  the  details  of  its  participa- 
tion in  the  war,  whether  it  is  to  be 
purely  formal  or  active.  China's  entry 
into  the  war,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  recent  declaration  by  Siam,  means 
that  the  whole  continent  of  Asia  is  now 
in  the  war,  not  including  the  Dutch 
islands  as  belonging  to  the  continent. 
Afghanistan  and  a  few  small  native 
states  in  the  mountains  of  central  Asia 
are  nominally  neutral,  but  they  are 
really  British  protectorates,  and  Persia 
is  only  neutral  in  theory,  as  the  Brit- 
ish, Russians  and  Turks  have  made  it 
their  battleground.  With  the  entrance 
of  the  negro  republic  of  Liberia  into 
the  war,  Africa  also  becomes  practi- 
cally a  belligerent  continent.  Only 
Abyssinia  and  the  small  Spanish  col- 
onies on  the  west  coast  are  unaffected 
by  the  war.  Liberia's  declaration  of 
war  is  the  natural  sequence  of  the  break 
with  Germany,  which  occurred  some 
weeks  ago. 

The  new  Chinese  Government  may 
have  to  carry  on  a  civil  war  at  the 
same  time  as  its  war  with  the  Central 
Powers.  Republicans  of  southern  China 
are  organizing  to  elect  a  new  president 
and  refuse  to  recognize  the  authority 
of  Vice-President  Feng  Kwo-Chang,  the 


head  of  the  administration  since  the 
resignation  of  the  Chinese  President, 
and  of  Premier  Tuan  Chi-Jui.  A  portion 
of  the  Chinese  navy,  including  fourteen 
cruisers,  has  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
rebels  and  Chen  Pih-Kuan,  Minister  of 
the  Navy,  has  issued  a  manifesto  de- 
claring the  existing  Government  illegal. 
One  cause  for  the  outbreak  may  be  dis- 
like of  participation  in  the.  war  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  republicans  of  the 
south.  The  adherents  of  the  Manchu 
dynasty  seem  to  be  making  no  effort  to 
recover  power  in  spite  of  the  division 
of  the  republican  forces. 

Labor  and    ^ne  activities  of  the  I.  W. 

rh  W  r  ^*  ^ave  called  forth  a  re- 
sponse from  the  representa- 
tives of  the  more  orthodox  labor  unions 
which  is  very  far  from  sympathetic.  A 
conference  of  leaders  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  with  Samuel 
Gompers  at  its  head,  has  organized  an 
American  Alliance  for  Labor  and 
Democracy  to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  and  to  combat  disloyalists  who 
might  appear  within  the  ranks  of  or- 
ganized labor.  The  Workmen's  Coun- 
cil, which  is  the  labor  wing  of  the 
People's  Council,  considering  itself 
aggrieved  by  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Gompers  who  criticized  unpatriotic 
workingmen,  issued  a  statement  show- 
ing that  many  organizations  affiliated 
w7ith  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
were  also  adherents  of  the  Workmen's 
Council.    The    policy    of    the    People's 

Council  is  to  work  in  every  way  for  an 


immediate  peace  "without  annexations 
or  indemnities." 

The  biennial  convention  of  the  Unit- 
ed Mine  Workers  of  America,  District 
One,  denounced  the  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World  for  attempting  to  start 
strikes  in  the  anthracite  coal  districts 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  pledged  them- 
selves to  do  their  best  to  keep  up  the 
coal  supply  of  the  country  during  the 
war.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  organized 
labor  is  equally  emphatic  in  its  atti- 
tude. The  Seattle  Central  Labor  Coun- 
cil has  made  public  the  resolutions 
which  it  adopted  several  weeks  ago 
condemning  the  I.  W.  W.  for  establish- 
ing rival  unions  against  the  interests 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  urging  local  unions  to  bar  their 
members  from  joining  the  I.  W.  W. 

In  spite  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  strikes  con- 
tinually recur  in  every  part  of  the 
country  and  particularly  in  those  in- 
dustries which  relate  most  closely  to 
national  preparedness.  All  carpenters 
engaged  on  Government  building  op- 
erations for  the  army,  navy  and  avia- 
tion section  in  New  York,  which  in- 
cludes work  on  the  new  army  canton- 
ments, were  ordered  out  by  the 
delegates  of  the  Building  Trades  board 
in  order  to  establish  the  principle  of 
the  closed  shop.  In  order  to  meet  the 
situation  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fence has  prepared  an  agreement  which 
will  hereafter  bind  all  employers  taking 
Government  contracts  and  all  men  ac- 
cepting work.  All  labor  disputes  which 
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cannot  be  adjusted  by  negotiation  must 
be  submitted  for  final  decision  to  a 
labor  adjustment  committee  represent- 
ing the  nation,  the  workmen  and  the 
employers. 

The  I.  W.  W.  strikes  in  the  metal 
mines  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  states 
continue  to  hamper  the  Government  in 
its  effort  to  secure  an  adequate  produc- 
tion of  war  munitions.  Miss  Rankin  of 
Montana,  the  only  woman  member  of 
Congress,  has  introduced  a  resolution 
demanding  legislation  to  enable  the 
President  to  take  over  the  copper  mines 
of  Montana  and  Arizona.  In  the  course 
of  her  speech  supporting  this  resolu- 
tion she  named  the  "Copper  Trust"  as 
the  party  to  blame  for  the  strikes  by 
forcing  the  miners  to  work  under  in- 
tolerably oppressive  conditions. 

c  ,  The    report   is   current 

Submarines  to      . ,     .       A.         /- 

that      the      German 

Specialize  U-boats  will  hereafter 

confine  their  activities  to  the  Atlantic, 
the  North  Sea  and  the  waters  around 
Great  Britain,  leaving  the  policing  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Austrian  sub- 
marines. Austria-Hungary  now  has  sub- 
marines in  sufficient  number  to  harass 
Italian  commerce  without  risking  Ger- 
man ships  on  the  long  and  perilous  trip 
by  way  of  Gibraltar.  Apparently  the 
Germans  have  found  that  they  were 
scattering  their  submarines  too  widely 
for  the  maximum  effect. 

Prospects  for  a  speedy  conquest  of 
the  U-boat  are  not  very  good.  During 
the  week  ending  August  5  twenty-one 
ships  of  more  than  1600  tons  and  two 
smaller  vessels  were  sunk.  This  is  prac- 
tically the  normal  degree  of  submarine 
activity  for  the  past  three  months. 
Neither  belligerent  is  satisfied,  for  the 
Germans  are  unable  to  increase  their 
total  of  destruction  and  the  British  un- 
able greatly  to  reduce  it.  German  dis- 
satisfaction is  shown  in  the  reported 
decision  to  concentrate  submarine  war- 
fare in  British  waters.  British  dissatis- 
faction is  revealed  in  recent  changes  in 
the  British  Admiralty.  Vice  Admiral 
Wemyss  succeeds  Admiral  Sir  Cecil 
Burney  as  Second  Sea  Lord,  and  Alan 


Anderson,  who  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Wheat  Commission,  takes  the  Con- 
trollership  of  Naval  Construction,  the 
post  formerly  held  by  Sir  Eric  Geddes, 
the  new  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
English  official  estimates  show  an  in- 
creased grain  and  vegetable  acreage  of 
about  six  per  cent  or  347,000  acres. 
This  figure  does  not  include  small  mar- 
ket garden  plots  recently  planted.  This 
is  England's  answer  to  the  threat  of 
starvation  by  submarine. 

Other  belligerents  and  neutrals  are 
suffering  from  the  German  war  on  the 
world's  commerce.  Four  large  French 
vessels  and  two  of  less  than  1600  tons 
were  destroyed  during  the  week  and 
three  ships  of  Italian  registry.  During 
July  Norway  lost  thirty-three  vessels, 
aggregating  58,000  tons,  and  eighteen 
lives.  The  death  of  four  Americans  on 
the  British  ship  "Belgian  Prince"  is 
reported.  The  crew  of  this  ship  were 
first  made  prisoners  and  then  deliber- 
ately drowned.  The  Government  of 
Peru  has  renewed  its  demand  for  in- 
demnities for  the  sinking  of  the  Peru- 
vian ship  "Lorton." 


The  Law  and 
the  Slacker 


Evasion  of  the  draft  law 
is  coming  to  be  classed 
as  an  extra-hazardous 
occupation.  By  the  first  of  August  some 
twenty  thousand  persons  had  been  ar- 
rested for  refusing  to  register  on  June 
5.  The  majority  of  these  were  convict- 
ed and  sentenced  to  various  short  terms 
of  imprisonment.  Of  course  many  un- 
registered individuals  escape  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Federal  authorities,  but  a 
surprizingly  large  number  have  been 
reported  by  private  letters  sent  by  their 
neighbors  and  acquaintances  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

In  nearly  every  part  of  the  country 
the  exemption  boards  are  at  work  exam- 
ining drafted  men.  It  is  too  early  to 
state  what  the  percentage  of  rejections 
for  physical  causes  and  what  the  pro- 
portion of  granted  exemptions  may  be, 
but  both  are  thus  far  larger  than  had 
been  estimated  before  the  numbers  were 
drawn  at  Washington.  The  Government 
has    issued    instructions    that    no    wife 
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shall  be  considered  "dependent"  if  she 
can  live  comfortably  without  her  hus- 
band's labor,  and  the  exemption  boards 
have  shown  a  tendency  toward  a  stricter 
interpretation  of  the  law.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  where  a  woman  has 
married  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a 
man  to  escape  conscription  both  are  lia- 
ble to  imprisonment  for  conspiring  to 
evade  the  law.  In  few  such  cases,  how- 
ever, can  intention  be  proved.  Aliens  of 
countries  associated  with  the  United 
States  in  the  war  against  Germany  are 
permitted,  according  to  Provost  Mar- 
shal General  Crowder,  to  serve  in  the 
new  National  Army  raised  by  the  draft, 
altho  not  as  yet  compelled  to  do  so.  Con- 
gress is  considering  legislation  which 
will  place  the  friendly  alien  in  the  same 
position  as  the  American  citizen.  There 
is  some  discussion  at  present  whether 
the  mere  fact  of  being  drafted  places 
the  conscript  under  army  discipline  and 
subjects  him  to  martial  law.  If  this  is 
the  case  the  man  who  persists  in  refus- 
ing to  serve  might  be  treated  as  a  de- 
serter and  be  liable  to  the  death  pen- 
alty. Of  course  such  an  extreme  sen- 
tence, whether  theoretically  allowable 
or  not,  would  hardly  be  inflicted  upon 
any  peaceable  "conscientious  objector." 

Draft  Riots       A   local  ,cas?  °f   resis1> 
•     m  i  i-  ance  to  the  draft,  of  lit- 

in  Oklahoma      tle  rea]  importance  but 

possessing  certain  features  of  interest, 
recently  occurred  in  Oklahoma.  A  gang 
of  very  motley  membership,  having  lit- 
tle in  common  but  dislike  of  conscrip- 
tion, left  their  homes  to  join  in  a  com- 
mon resistance.  The  larger  part  of  the 
confederated  outlaws  were  poor  tenant 
farmers  whose  resentment  against 
their  poverty  extended  to  resentment 
against  the  Government  which  permit- 
ted it.  These  men  were  organized  into 
several  radical  associations  known  by 
such  names  as  the  Oklahoma  Working 
Class  Union  and  the  "Jones  family." 
With  them  were  associated  a  few  ne- 
groes and  Indians  of  lawless  and  ad- 
venturous type  and  some  criminals.  The 
center  of  disturbance  was  in  and  near 
Seminole  County. 

The  citizens  of  Oklahoma  organized 
posses  of  several  hundred  armed  men 
to  round  up  the  outlaws  and  bring  them 
to  justice.  Altho  the  draft  resisters 
were  armed  they  usually  surrendered 
quietly  to  the  larger  forces  brought 
against  them.  In  a  few  cases  only  was 
there  a  conflict.  Near  Holdenville  ths 
posse  raided  a  country  schoolhouse  oc- 
cupied by  draft  resisters  and  killed  one 
man  and  wounded  two  others,  two  men 
also  being  wounded  of  the  citizens' 
posse.  Within  a  few  days  two  hundred 
anti-conscriptionists  surrendered  singly 
or  in  groups.  Altho  some  Indians  had 
taken  part  in  the  insurrection,  a  larger 
number  of  Indians  took  the  side  of  the 
Government  and  assisted  greatly  in 
trailing  the  outlaws.  The  United  States 
District  Attorney  announced  that  he 
would  bring  a  charge  of  treason  against 
the  prisoners  since  they  had  levied  war 
on  the  Government  with  armed  force. 

Apache  Indians,  near  Globe,  Arizona, 
are  reported  to  have  taken  to  the  war- 
path. Forest  rangers  and  sheriff's  depu- 
ties have  undertaken  to  quell  the  out- 
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break.  According  to  the  account  of  a 
forest  ranger  I.  W.  W.  agitators  have 
been  attempting  to  stir  up  insurrec- 
tion among  the  Mexicans  and  Indians 
employed  in  the  asbestos  mines  of  the 
district. 

t-      .  d',i  t  On  August  8  the  food 

Food  Bill  Law  ,     ft,      ,  .„ 

control      bill      again 

ati-ast  passed    in    the    Senate 

after  having  been  approved  by  the  joint 
conference  of  House  and  Senate  and 
repassed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  conference  report  was  adopt- 
ed by  a  vote  of  66  to  7.  The  only  sena- 
tors voting  in  the  negative  were  Hard- 
wick  of  Georgia,  Hollis  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Reed  of  Missouri,  Democrats, 
and  Gronna  of  North  Dakota,  La  Fol- 
lette  of  Wisconsin,  France  of  Mary- 
land and  Penrose  of  Pennsylvania,  Re- 
publicans. Senators  Gore  of  Oklahoma 
and  Sherman  of  Illinois  announced  their 
opposition  but  did  not  vote.  Most  of  the 
absent  senators  would  have  voted  favor- 
ably. Altho  the  final  vote  was  so  de- 
cisive no  piece  of  war  legislation  has 
encountered  so  much  opposition  or  been 
debated  at  such  length. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
food  control  bill  was  received  with 
much  approval  and  very  little  opposi- 
tion. Altho  several  representatives 
spoke  against  the  measure  as  it 
emerged  from  conference  no  one  ven- 
tured to  vote  against  it.  The  most 
striking  speech  made  during  the  course 
of  the  debate  was  Representative  Hef- 
lin's  attack  on  filibustering  congress- 
men who  impeded  the  progress  of  nec- 
essary legislation ;  a  speech  that  called 
forth  many  protests.  He  said  in  part: 

The  other  day  one  member  in  another 
body,  by  his  objections,  held  up  for  ten 
days  the  aeroplane  bill,  a  very  important 
measure.  Would  Germany  have  asked  any- 
thing more?  Another  one  praised  the  slack- 
ers and  the  traitor.}  of  Canada  for  resist- 
ing the  selective  draft.  Would  the  Kaiser 
have  asked  more?  Another  has  tried  to  dis- 
credit Mr.  Hoover  before  the  country. 
.  .  .  And  in  this  House  a  member  from 
Illinois  introduced  a  bill,  which  is  now 
pending,  asking  that  the  selective  draft  law 
be  repealed,  and  the  German  spy  system  is 
urging  that  petitions  be  sent  to  members  to 
vote  to  repeal  the  law. 

After  the  food  control  bill  had  been 
finally  enacted  the  Senate  took  up  the 
long  delayed  food  survey  bill  which  has 
been  held  up  since  June  by  the  debate 
over  the  companion  measure.  This  meas- 
ure provides  for  an  investigation,  con- 
ducted by  the  President  thru  agencies 
designated  by  him,  of  the  supply,  con- 
sumption, cost,  prices  and  distribution 
of  food  products,  fuels  and  agricultural 
implements,  and  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  purchase  foods,  fertilizer  and 
agricultural  machinery  and  sell  them 
again  to  stimulate  production  should 
such  a  course  become  necessary. 

The  food  control  bill  as  adopted  gives 
the  Government  power  to  administer 
the  production  and  distribution  of  foods, 
feeds,  fuel,  fertilizer,  farm  equipment 
and  every  other  agricultural  necessity. 
It  prohibits'  restriction  of  supply  by 
hoarding  or  destruction  of  food  and 
establishes  a  system  of  conditional 
licenses  for  those  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  food  storage.  In  extreme  cases, 
hoarded   food   may   be   condemned    and 
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seized  by  the  Government.  Power  to 
regulate  speculation  in  the  commodi- 
ties conservation  of  which  is  the  object 
of  the  bill  is  granted  to  the  executive. 
Power  to  fix  prices  is  also  granted,  and 
a  minimum  of  two  dollars  a  bushel  es- 
tablished for  wheat.  The  manufacture 
or  importation  of  distilled  liquors  for 
beverage  purposes  is  prohibited  during 
the  war  and  the  President  is  directed  to 
commandeer  such  distilled  liquor  now 
in  bond  as  may  be  needed  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  alcohol  for  military  pui*- 
poses.  The  compensation  for  liquor  so 
commandeered  is  left  indefinite.  The 
production  and  sale  of  beer  and  wine  is 
not  absolutely  prohibited  but  is  made 
subject  to  regulations  issued  by  the 
President.  Federal  purchase  and  sale 
of  fertilizers  is  authorized.  No  food 
administrator  is  named  in  the  bill,  but 
the  President  is  left  free  to  give  the 
position  to  Mr.  Hoover  without  dividing 
the  power  among  the  members  of  a 
board,  as  the  Senate  had  at  first  pro- 
posed. 


The  French       ^'      An(*re      Tardieu, 
_         .,      .  French    High    Commis- 

Contribution      skmer    to     the     United 

States,  has  sent  to  Secretary  Baker  of 
the  War  Department  a  very  important 
statement  of  what  France  has  thus  far 
contributed  to  the  general  cause  of  the 
Entente  Allies.  He  states  that  France 
now  has  nearly  three  million  men  in  the 
active  army  and  sufficient  reserves  to 
maintain  that  strength  for  many 
months  to  come.  He  presented  statis- 
tics to  show  that  French  losses  have 
steadily  decreased  for  each  successive 
six  months'  period  during  the  war 
owing  to  better  understanding  of  the 
methods  of  training  and  tactics  suited 
to  the  present  war.  The  whole  western 
front,  according  to  his  estimate,  is  739 
kilometers  in  length.  Of  this  line  the 
French  occupy  574  kilometers  (360 
miles),  the  British  138  (85  miles),  the 
Belgians  27  (17  miles).  The  Germans 
have  about  42  army  divisions  opposite 
the  English  and  81,  or  almost  twice  as 
many,  opposite  the  French.  In  less  than 
three  years  the  French  increased  the 
number  of  their  heavy  cannon  from  300 


to  6000  and  their  munitions  output 
from  13,000  to  350,000  shells  a  day.  In 
addition  to  supplying  their  own  needs 
the  French  re-armed  and  re-equipt  the 
Belgian,  Serbian  and  Greek  armies.  Up 
to  the  first  of  January  the  French  had 
borrowed  six  billion  francs  ($1,200,000,- 
.  000)  from  foreign  nations  and  loaned 
'four  billions  ($800,000,000).  During 
three  years  of  war  the  French  Govern- 
ment expended  82,647,000,000  francs, 
or  more  than  $16,500,000,000. 

Conscription  Wins     The  Canadian  Sen- 

in  Canada  ate    haS    aPProved 

in  Canada  the    bm    for   com^ 

pulsory  military  service  which  had 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  in  July 
and  now  goes  into  effect.  On  August  4 
the  Canadian  Senate  advanced  the  con- 
scription act  to  second  reading.  A  mo- 
tion to  postpone  the  operation  of  the 
measure  until  after  a  general  election 
was  defeated  by  44  votes  to  34,  only 
three  supporters  of  the  Borden  admin- 
istration voting  in  favor.  Four  days 
later  the  bill  passed  the  third  and  final 
reading.  By  its  terms  the  first  class  to 
be  called,  single  men  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  thirty- two  years,  will  be 
summoned  for  examination  as  soon  as 
tribunals  have  been  established  to  pass 
upon  applications  for  exemption.  The 
authorities  hope  to  have  a  hundred 
thousand  drafted  men  in  training  this 
autumn.  Archbishop  Begin  of  Quebec 
has  sounded  the  trumpet  of  opposition 
to  the  law.  He  exprest  his  fear  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  divinity 
students  might  be  held  to  military  serv- 
ice. A  large  part  of  the  French  speak- 
ing population  of  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec is  ready  to  go  to  any  lengths  to 
prevent  the  compulsory  service  law  from 
going  into  operation  and  will  be  greatly 
encouraged  by  this  championship  of 
their  cause  by  their  religious  leaders. 

The  Market     *n  the  market  for  securi- 

for  Stocks       £es'    on,   the    New    York 
Stock  Exchange,  the  up- 
ward movement  of  the  preceding  we 
was  not  checked  on  Monday,  the  6th. 
Net  gains  for  a  majority  of  the  sto. 
were  small,  but  there  was  an  addition 
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of  nearly  2  points  to  the  price  of  Steel 
shares.  Their  strength  was  due  partly 
to  the  recent  report  showing  net  earn- 
ings of  $144,498,000  for  the  June  quar- 
ter, altho  the  company  in  its  statement 
estimated  that  $87,783,000  must  be  al- 
lowed for  the  new  excess  profits  taxes 
in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year. 
Gains  far  exceeding  the  average  were 
made  by  shares  of  sugar  and  tobacco 
companies.  On  the  7th,  however,  the 
market's  course  was  reversed,  owing  to 
the  effect  of  news  from  Washington 
about  the  Government's  plans  for  fix- 
ing or  controlling  prices,  and  to  indica- 
tions that  manufacturers  in  the  metal 
industries  might  be  required  to  sell  to 
all  buyers  at  the  reduced  prices  named 
for  the  Government  and  the  Allies. 
Bethlehem  Steel  shares  were  exception- 
ally weak  on  reports  that  the  company 
would  borrow  a  large  sum  on  account 
of  the  new  taxes,  and  that  it  had  de- 
clined an  order  from  the  Government 
because  the  offered  price  was  too  low. 
Sugar  shares  continued  to  advance,  but 
motor  stocks  were  not  favorably  af- 
fected by  the  Studebaker  Company's  re- 
duction of  its  dividend  rate  from  10  to 
4  per  cent.  There  were  slight  gains  for 
nearly  all  the  railroad  securities. 

A  sharp  decline  on  the  8th,  when  the 
market  broadened  and  628,000  shares 
were  sold,  was  caused  by  additional  re- 
ports concerning  the  Government's 
price-fixing  policy.  The  August  crop  re- 
port, highly  favorable  except  with  re- 
spect to  wheat,  seemed  to  be  ignored. 
Net  losses  for  industrials  were  large. 
From  the  price  of  Bethlehem  Steel  9% 
points  were  taken.  The  report  that  a 
Government  order  had  been  rejected  by 
the  company  was  denied.  While  the  new 
War  Industries  Board  did  not  say  that 
prices  for  all  buyers  would  be  made  as 
low  as  those  paid  by  the  Government 
and  the  Allies,  it  quoted  these  words  of 
the  President:  "We  must  make  the 
prices  to  the  public  the  same  as  the 
prices  to  the  Government."  Investors 
and  traders  foresaw  a  great  reduction 
of  the  profits  which  have  raised  the 
prices  of  many  industrial  stocks.  Nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  day's  business  was  in 
Steel  Corporation  shares.  For  these  the 
net  loss  was  4%  points.  Almost  half  of 
this  was  recovered  on  the  9th,  when 
prices  turned  again,  altho  the  average 


advance  was  slight.  Motor  shares  were 
weak.  This  recalled  the  recent  depres- 
sion, ascribed  to  the  appeal  of  Mr.  Bed- 
ford and  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense to  the  owners  of  cars,  urging 
them  to  economize  in  the  use  of  gaso- 
line because  consumption  of  oil  was  ex- 
ceeding output.  Prices  of  sugar  and 
tobacco  stocks  continued  to  move  up- 
ward. For  a  majority  of  the  railroad 
shares  there  were  fractional  gains. 
Some  accounted  for  the  persistent  firm- 
ness of  these  shares  by  pointing  to  a 
recent  report  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  showing  large  in- 
creases of  net  earnings  in  June  and  the 
first  half  of  the  year. 

Grain  and  The  Quoted  price  of  wheat 
Cotton  a^  Chicago  last  week  for 
September  delivery  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $2.25  with  Decem- 
ber corn  selling  at  $1.17,  but  these  re- 
ported prices  are  misleading,  for  40  or 
50  cents  more  must  be  paid  if  the 
wheat  is  to  be  delivered  at  once,  and 
the  cash  price  of  corn  has  been  about 
$2.40.  The  market  was  but  slightly  af- 
fected by  the  Government's  August 
crop  report,  which  reduced  the  expect- 
ed crop  of  wheat  to  653,000,000  bushels, 
or  only  13,000,000  more  than  were  har- 
vested last  year,  while  it  increased  the 
preceding  month's  estimate  of  the  great 
yield  of  corn.  Canada's  Food  Controller 
says  the  Allies  hope  to  get  460,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  As  our  surplus  under 
normal  conditions  would  not  be  more 
than  35,000,000,  it  will  be  very  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  .supply  what  is 
needed  abroad,  even  if  we  sharply  re- 
duce the  quantity  consumed  at  home. 
Germany's  crop  is  small,  and  unfavor- 
able weather  has  cut  down  the  yield  in 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  where 
stocks  are  nearly  exhausted.  In  our  At- 
lantic ports  are  scores  of  Dutch  ships 
with  grain  on  board,  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  which  licenses  are  withheld  by 
our  Government.  Restrictions  imposed 
by  our  new  Exports  Council  and  by 
Canada  have  reduced  the  weekly  ex- 
ports of  wheat  from  the  two  countries 
from  a  recent  average  of  more  than 
8,000,000  bushels  to  1,678,000  in  the 
third  week  of  July  and  2,782,000  in  the 
fourth.  The  shipment  of  wheat  and  fod- 


der grain  to  the  northern  European 
neutral  countries  has  been  prevented 
since  July  15.  The  price  of  cotton,  which 
advanced  a  few  weeks  ago  to  27  cents 
a  pound  at  New  York,  on  account  of 
drought,  fell  to  24%  and  then  rose  to 
27%,  on  the  9th.  A  Government  report 
indicates  a  new  crop  of  11,949,000  bales 
and  shows  that  the  planted  area  was 
reduced  by  1,488,000  acres.  Last  year's 
crop  was  11,511,000  bales. 

The  Metal  Metal  markets  and  the  op- 
Industries  «*«<>"*  of  many  manu- 
facturers  have  been  af- 
fected by  the  Government's  plans  for 
fixing  prices  at  the  close  of  the  inquiry 
now  being  made  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission ;  also  by  the  restriction  of 
exports  since  July  15  and  the  embargo 
on  ship  plates  which  will  be  in  force 
after  August  15.  If  low  prices  for  the 
Government  are  to  be  duplicated  for 
the  Allies,  it  may  be  necessary  to  revise 
contracts  involving  large  sums,  and  if 
the  entire  buying  public  is  to  have  the 
advantage  of  the  same  low  prices,  great 
changes  may  take  place  in  the  metal 
industries.  Thus  far  the  high  prices  in 
the  steel  industry  have  been  as  a  rule 
maintained,  altho  two  or  three  reduc- 
tions are  announced.  Restraint  imposed 
by  the  Exports  Council  in  the  last  three 
weeks  has  caused  accumulation  of  iron 
at  the  ports;  in  the  South  40,000  tons 
are  waiting  for  licenses.  The  coming 
embargo  on  ship  plates  will  not  be  sat- 
isfactory to  Japan.  That  country  for 
several  months  past  has  taken  50  per 
cent  of  our  output,  now  has  large  or- 
ders on  manufacturers'  books,  and  is 
offering  four  times  the  old  price  for 
30,000  boxes  of  tin  plate,  the  shipment 
of  which  probably  will  not  be  permit- 
ted. In  the  copper  and  lead  industries 
there  is  uncertainty  on  account  of  the 
price  problem.  There,  as  in  the  steel 
industry,  private  consumers  are  out  of 
the  market  because  they  expect  low 
prices  fixed  by  official  authority.  These 
would  give  them  an  advantage  over 
competitors  who  have  paid  the  current 
rates  for  large  stocks.  Until  the  price 
inquiry  is  finished  and  decisions  based 
upon  it  are  made,  many  plans  for  con- 
struction will  be  delayed  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  metal  trades  will  be  un- 
satisfactory. 


Central  Atitj 

CAMOUFLAGE    AT    SEA 

Camouflage  is  as  useful  on  the  water  as  it  is  on  land.  When   a  ship  is  checkered,   like  this,  in   marine  blue  and   gray   it  fades   out  of  sight  entirely 
at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  so,  and  even  nearby  it  shimmers  and  glitters  in  the  sun  so  that  it  is  a  very  bad  target  for  a  submarine 


FUSION'S  FINEST  MAKE  GOOD 

THE  REGENERATION  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  POLICE 

BY  FOSTER  WARE 


NEW  YORK'S  police  force  has 
had  its  share  of  ups  and  downs 
— perhaps  a  larger  share  than 
any  other  body  of  men  of  its 
size — but  it  has  remained  for  the  Police 
Department  of  1917  to  upset  tradition 
not  only  by  frankly  accepting  respon- 
sibility for  failure  in  a  particular  case 
but  by  voluntarily  setting  about  to  rid 
itself  of  whatever  defect  that  particu- 
lar failure  may  have  been  the  result  of. 
Therein  lies  one  of  the  oustanding  dif- 
ferences between  the  New  York  police 
of  1917  and  the  force  as  it  existed  in 
the  dear  dead  days  of  Tammany  rule. 
To  underestimate  the  importance  of  the 
Cruger  case  would  be  as  dangerous  as 
to   overestimate   it.    The   tendency   per- 
haps has  been  in  the  latter  direction. 
Nevertheless   there   have    been    no    ex- 
cuses, no  apologies  and — what  is  more 
to  the  point — no  attempts  on  the  part 
of  Commissioner  Woods  and  his  depu- 
ties to  shield  any  one  upon  whom  sus- 
picion may  rest.  That  in  itself  is  some- 
thing decidedly  new  and  reassuring  to 
a  city  that  has  had  nearly  three  and 
one-half  years  in  which  to  forget  the 
many    shortcomings    of    former    police 
administrations. 

For  over  against  one  admittedly  bad 
piece  of  detective  work  there  is  a  rec- 
ord of  actual  performance  which  has 
gone  far  to  impress  both  residents  and 
visitors  with  the  fact  that  New  York 
has  at  last  qualified  as  a  well-policed 
city.  Not  that  its  police  force  is  yet  per- 
fect. It  isn't,  and  not  one  of  its  ad- 
mirers pretend  that  it  is.  But  that  it 
stands  heads  and  shoulders  above  the 
police  organizations  that  preceded  it, 
few  whose  memories  are  in  good  work- 
ing order  will  deny. 

Take  the  individual  policeman — the 
patrolman  you  meet  on  almost  any 
corner  of  crowded  Manhattan.  Observe 
his  general  appearance,  the  way  he  car- 
ries himself,  how  he  "sets  up,"  and 
what  manner  of  man  he  is,  mentally 
and  physically.  Run  your  eye  along  his 
front  and  side  elevations  and 
compare  the  result  with  the 
mental  image  you  have  of  the 
"cop"  who  used  to  be  outrun 
by  all  the  small  boys  of  the 
block  and  who  could  almost 
always  be  found  on  duty  at 
the  sign  of  the  nearest  dealer 
in  Ales,  Wines,  Liquors  and 
Cigars.  Gradually,  and  scarce- 
ly realizing  what  was  taking 
place,  New  York  has  said 
farewell  to  the  old-time  pa- 
trolman. What  might  have 
proved  a  fitting  occasion  to 
pay  its  respects  to  a  dying 
race  was  lost  when  Commis- 
sioner Woods  abandoned  a 
plan  to  select  the  thirty  fat- 
test policemen,  send  them  to 
the  Police  Training  School, 
and  put  them  thru  a  rigid 
course  of  gymnastics,  "for 
the  good   of  the  service"  as 


Police  Commissioner  Arthur  Woods 


Machine  gun  practise  on  a  police  boat 


'ihc  policeman   can    turn   being  tost  from   a   tragedy 
advent ure  irith  a  happi/  ending 


much  as  for  their  own  good.  The  plan 
fell  thru,  not  because  of  the  sheer  weight 
of  the  undertaking,  but  out  of  regard 
for  the  feelings  of  the  thirty  relics  of 
a  day  when  the  dimensions  of  a  Devery 
were  distinctly  de  rigueur  on  the  force. 
What  it  was  intended  to  accomplish, 
however,  has  been  brought  about  in  a 
more  effective,  if  less  spectacular,  way. 
There  are  on  the  New  York  police 
force  about  11,000  men,  and  the  re- 
cruits number  not  more  than  300  or  400 
a  year.  Thus  the  personnel  of  the  force 
today  is  much  the  same  as  it  was  when 
Mr.  Woods  took  charge,  save  for  about 
1000  men.  The  change  that  has  come 
about  cannot,  therefore,  be  explained 
by  any  wholesale  rooting  out  of  old- 
timers.  But  it  can  be  explained  in 
two  words — gymnasiums  and  handball 
courts.  Either  a  gymnasium  or  a  hand- 
ball court  is  now  a  regular  part  of  the 
equipment  of  more  than  half  the  ninety- 
odd  police  stations  in  New  York.  They 
are  provided  in  all  the  new  stations 
and  as  many  of  the  old  ones  as  could  be 
made  over  for  the  purpose.  The  station 
house  is  no  longer  designed  for  pino- 
chle and  loafing  for  men  off  duty.  It  is 
a  training  quarters.  The  physical  fit- 
ness of  the  New  York  policeman  may 
be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the  city  has 
provided  him  with  a  place  where,  by 
spending  a  few  minutes  each  day,  he 
may  keep  in  trim — and  he  uses  it.  He  is 
turned  out  of  the  Training  School  an 
athlete,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  rea- 
son why  he  should  break  training  and 
cultivate  a  waistline.  Handball  is  now 
his  salvation.  If  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
was  won  on  the  cricket  creases  of  Eng- 
land, it  is  equally  true  that  the  strug- 
gle of  the  New  York  policeman  to  con- 
quer old  General  Adipose  Tissue  was 
carried  to  a  successful  conclusion  in  the 
station  house  handball  court. 

Another  arch  enemy  of  police  effi- 
ciency— Field  Marshal  Politics — was 
defeated  in  a  different  way.  This  was 
a  job  that  did  call  for  rooting  out,  top 
and  bottom.  It  was  begun  by 
Mayor  Mitchel  when  he  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Woods  and  gave 
him  a  free  hand  as  Commis- 
sioner. It  used  to  be  said  that 
the  surest  way  to  be  out  of  a 
job  within  a  year  was  to  be- 
come Police  Commissioner  of 
New  York.  There  was  unfor- 
tunately a  good  deal  of  truth 
in  that.  New  York  mayors 
with  Tammany  connections 
could  seldom  get  along  with- 
out a  "police  policy"  and  for 
some  reason  their  commis- 
sioners were  seldom  able  to 
get  along  with  it.  If  Mayor 
Mitchel  has  a  police  policy  ii 
is  not  working  true  to  form. 
It  was  as  if  ho  said  1"  Mr. 
Woods:  "Here  is  the  Police 
Department.  Take  it  and  do 
the  best  you  can  with  it.  It's 
up  to  you." 
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")in  men  don't  want  to  get  into  trouble  any  more  than  we  do. 
Use  your  eyes,  drive  carefully  and  help  us  make  the  streets  safe. 
Mule  it  easy  for  the  police  to  handle  the  truffle  and  ice'll  make 
it  hard  for  the  man  who  tries  to  steal  your  truck  or  your  floods 
and  in  doing  so  causes  you  the  loss  of  a  good  job.  You  want  that 
job.'   Meet    us   half   way  and  we'll  see   your  truck   isn't  stolen" 

The  plain,  intimation  was  that  the 
Commissioner  was  to  be  the  boss,  and 
every  policeman  knows  that  it  is  the 
pi-inciple  on  which  the  department  has 
been  run  for  over  three  years.  One  of 
the  first  things  Mr.  Woods  did  was  to 
issue  an  order  notifying  the  force  that 
any  policeman  desiring  to  "see  the 
Commissioner"  could  do  so  by  writing 
and  asking  for  an  interview.  There  was 
more  than  met  the  eye  in  that  order. 
There  never  had  been  any  rule  against 
such  a  procedure,  but  no  patrolman 
ever  dreamed  of  going  about  it  in  just 
that  way.  If  he  wanted  to  get  the  ear 
of  the  Commissioner,  he  did  so  thru  a 
friend-of-a-friend-of-a-friend  of  the 
Commissioner.  He  might  have  a  just 
grievance  against  a  superior,  he  might 
be  in  trouble  or  in  debt  and  need  help, 
he  might — as  was  very  often  the  case — 
be  seeking  promotion  or  a  transfer  to 
a  different  precinct,  but  he  knew  there 
was  little  hope  of  telling  his  story  to 
the  Commissioner  so  long  as  there  were 
those  who  "stood  in"  with  the  powers 
at  Headquarters  and  could  "fix  it  up" 
for  him.  He  knew,  too,  that  it  was  im- 
portant for  him  to  stand  in  with  those 
who  stood  in  with  the  powers,  and  he 
took  particular  pains  to  do  so.  Commis- 
sioner Woods's  order  changed  all  that. 
The  "cop"  on  the  corner  now  knows 
that  he  can  go  down  to  Headquarters 
and  see  the  Commissioner  any  time  he 
pleases,  and  he  doesn't  have  to  do  fa- 
vors for  any  party  of  the  third  part  in 
order  to  arrange  it.  When  he  issued 
that  order,  Commissioner  Woods  really 
drew  up  the  New  York  policeman's 
Declaration  of  Independence — independ- 
ence of  the  ward  politician  who  had  the 
power  to  make  or  break  him  and  often 
used  it. 

The  order  has  had  a  double  effect. 
The  very  fact  that  the  policeman  could 
tell  his  troubles  to  the  Commissioner 
automatically  removed  many  of  the 
causes  of  those  troubles.  The  politician 
kept  his  hands  off.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  members  of  the  force  with  real 
troubles,  financial  or  otherwise,  have 
gone  to  the  Commissioner  and  received 
needed  aid  and  advice.  Mr.  Woods  gets 
about  1000  such  visits  in  a  year.  The 
men  appreciate  the  opportunity. 


"What  do  the 
men  think  of  it?" 
the  Commissioner 
asked  one  of  his 
veteran  officers 
shortly  after  the 
order  had  gone  out. 
"Well,"  replied 
the  other,  "those 
who  are  in  right 
don't  like  it — but 
all  the  rest  do." 

On    the    occasion 
of   introducing  an- 
other reform,  how- 
ever,  the    Commis- 
sioner did  not  get 
quite  the  same  en- 
couragement.  That 
was  when  he  decid- 
ed   to    establish    a 
Bureau    of    Statis- 
tics as  a  means  of 
keeping  tab  on  the 
number     and     also 
on    the   nature    of   both    accidents    and 
crimes  as  they  occur  from  day  to  day 
and  week  to  week  and  month  to  month 
in  New  York.  Strangely  enough,  there 
had  been   no   attempt  to  keep   such   a 
police    record    before,    and    some    old- 
timers  shook  their  heads. 

"Look  here,  Commissioner,"  said  one 
of  the  older  officers  when  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  came  into  being,  "this 
won't  do.  I'm  for  you  and  want  to  see 
you  make  good.  But  New  York  will 
never  stand  for  this.  Why,  if  you  let 
the  people  know  everything  wrong  that 
goes  on  in  this  town  there'll  be  a  howl 
and  you  and  the  rest  of  us  will  lose  our 
jobs.  Take  it  from  me." 

But  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  was  al- 
lowed to  continue  and  performs  a  use- 
ful service;  and  no  one  has  lost  his  job 
because  of  it. 

Which  is  not  saying  that  Commis- 
sioner Woods  is  unmoved  by  what  the 
men  on  the  force  tell  him.  One  of  his 
earliest  acts  was  to  call  for  suggestions 
for  improving  the  service.  First  there 
were  suggestion  contests,  the  man  sub- 
mitting the  best  suggestion  receiving  a 
commendation  which  counted  in  his  fa- 
vor when  he  took  his  examination  for 
promotion.   Later,  policemen  were  per- 


mitted to  submit  suggestions  at  any 
time,  and  a  number  of  these  have  been 
accepted  and  put  into  operation.  One 
such  suggestion  from  a  policeman  has 
proved  of  particular  value.  It  was  that, 
in  certain  classes  of  minor  offenses,  a 
policeman  might  issue  a  warning  to  the 
offender  instead  of  serving  him  with  a 
summons.  This  is  being  done  in  many 
instances  where  a  warning  is  really  all 
that  is  necessary  and  where  a  summons 
merely  kept  the  police  and  the  magis- 
trates' courts  overloaded  with  trivial 
offenses. 

One  inheritance  of  a  previous  ad- 
ministration was  the  "fixed  post,"  over 
which  there  had  been  a  deal  of  grum- 
bling and  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
the  uniformed  men.  Now  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  public,  there  was  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  fixed 
post.  If  a  citizen  wanted  to  call  a  po- 
liceman he  knew  where  he  could  find 
him.  So  far  good.  But  unless  some  one 
did  want  a  policeman  the  man  on  fixed 
post  was  as  good  as  out  of  commission 
for  practical  police  work.  His  job  re- 
quired him  to  take  up  a  position  at  a 
given  street  corner  and  stay  there  six 
hours  at  a  stretch.  He  was  forbidden 
to  budge  from  the  spot  unless  called 
upon  to  do  so.  The  citizen  knew  he  was 
there  and  could  be  found  if  needed,  but 
the  drawback  was  that  the  man  on 
fixed  post  had  to  wait  for  trouble  to 
come  his  way  instead  of  being  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  to  detect  mischief 
and,  so  to  speak,  nip  it  in  the  bud.  A 
large  part  of  his  time  was  wasted. 

Commissioner  Woods  introduced  a 
system  whereby  the  good  features  of 
the  fixed  post  were  retained  and  the 
bad  ones  eliminated.  Where  the  fixed- 
post  man  had  formerly  taken  his  stand, 
he  attached  a  green  flashlight  signal 
box  to  the  lamp-post  and  set  the  pa- 
trolman free  to  patrol  the  neighboring 
streets.  To  call  a  policeman  then  be- 
came as  easy  as  sending  in  an  alarm  of 
fire.  The  citizen  merely  ran  to  the  near- 
est signal  box  and  put  in  a  call.  The 
green  light  flashed  out;  the  patrolman 
saw  it  and  came  to  the  citizen's  assist- 
ance. It  also  enabled  the  station  house 
or  Headquarters  to  call  a  particular 
policeman    to   the    telephone    whenever 
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he  was  needed.  For  each  signal  box  is 
a  direct  telephone  connection  with  th'i 
station  or  Headquarters  and  an  alarm 
telephoned  to  either  of  these  places  can 
now  be  quickly  relayed  to  the  man  cov- 
ering the  nearest  post.  This  system 
has  been  introduced  in  the  more  thickly 
populated  sections  of  the  city  and  has 
been  found  to  work  well.  In  the  outly- 
ing sections  of  the  Bronx  and  Queens, 
where  a  much  larger  territory  must  be 
covered  by  each  policeman,  police 
booths  with  flashlight  and  telephone 
connections  have  been  established  at 
strategic  points,  and  at  each  a  patrol- 
man with  a  motorcycle  is  in  constant 
attendance.  These  booths  are  connected 
also  with  the  public  telephone  lines  so 
that  a  resident  may  call  up  the  booth 
nearest  him  and  get  police  assistance 
with  far  less  delay  than  was  the  rule 
under  the  old  fixed-post  method.  The 
present  system,  in  other  words,  is  an 
amplification  of  the  old  one,  and  it  has 
been  found  to  operate  more  efficiently. 
Along  with  the  fixed-post  "cop"  there 
disappeared  another  Tammany  institu- 
tion—the plain-clothes  man,  one  of  the 
most  convenient  mediums  of  police  graft 
ever  devised.  The  old  plain-clothes  man 
was,  as  his  name  indicated,  merely  a 
policeman  in  citizen's  clothes.  He  was 
not  a  detective.  Theoretically,  he  was 
partly  an  investigator  of  vice  and  partly 
a  spy  upon  the  uniformed  men  of  the 
precinct.  Actually,  the  plain-clothes  man 
served  as  the  "collector"  for  the  pre- 
cinct captain.  Every  precinct  com- 
mander had  his  squad  of  plain-clothes 
nen  whom  he  could  employ  largely  as 
he  wished.  It  was  an  ideal  arrangement 
to  enable  captains  to  levy  taxes  upon 
keepers  of  saloons  and  other  resorts  in 
return  for  lax  enforcement  of  the  laws. 
Needless  to  say,  Commissioner  Woods 
lost  no  time  in  abolishing  the  plain- 
clothes man.  There  are  a  few  plain- 
clothes men  today,  but  they  are  at- 
tached to  the  inspector's  staff  and  are 
used  largely  to  keep  the  inspector  in- 
formed of  vice  conditions  in  his  district. 
Police  extortion  and  the  "protection" 
which  it  was  supposed  to  buy  was 
pretty  generally  put  out  of  business 
when  the  captain  and  his  plain-clothes 
men  parted  company. 


A  reorganization 
of  the  Detective 
Bureau  was  part  of 
this  same  reform. 
In  place  of  the  old 
Central  Office,  with 
its  staff  operating 
from  Headquarters 
and  trying  to  cover 
the  entire  city, 
there  were  estab- 
lished Branch  De- 
tective Bureaus, 
each  with  its  own 
captain  and  work- 
ing force  and  each 
with  a  separate 
district  to  cover. 
There  are  four  of 
these  bureaus  in 
Manhattan.  The 
branch  bureau  is 
really  a  step  to- 
ward the  absolute 
separation    of   the 


"The  policeman  is  your  big  brother — not  a  bugaboo.  Do  your 
duty  by  the  city  and  the  policeman  will  do  his  duty  by  you.  He's 
put  there  on  the  corner  to  help  you.  not  to  chase  you  and  scare 
you.  Don't  let  them  frighten  you  by  saying  'The  cop  will  get 
you.'  Get  that  idea  out  of  your  head.  If  you're  in  trouble,  you'll 
always  find  him  your  best  friend."  Just  see  how  they  listen! 


police  and  detective  forces  and  as  such 
is  admittedly  a  good  thing.  The  aver- 
age New  York  detective  is  a  policeman 
who  has  shown  special  aptitude  for  de- 
tective work.  The  difference  is  in  degree 
rather  than  in  kind.  Yet  the  qualities 
that  make  a  good  policeman  are  not  nec- 
essarily those  that  make  a  good  detec- 
tive, and  there  are  those  who  believe 
that  eventually  New  York  will  develop 
a  Scotland  Yard  of  its  own  and  not  be 
obliged  to  draft  its  detectives  from  the 
ranks  of  the  uniformed  force. 

Until  then  there  will  always  be  the 
danger  that  a  difficult  detective  job  will 
suffer  thru  being  entrusted  to  men  who 
are  not  primarily  detectives.  The  worst 
that  has  been  said  of  the  detectives  who 
bungled  the  Cruger  case  is  that  they 
failed  to  show  that  degree  of  intelli- 
gence which  a  city  like  New  York  ought 
properly  to  expect  of  professional  de- 
tectives. A  young  woman  was  murdered 
and  her  body  hid  in  a  cellar.  No  police 
force  on  earth  could  have  prevented 
the  murder;  but  it  was  their  duty  to 
find  the  body  and  capture  the  mur- 
derer. In  both  respects  the  police  de- 
tectives failed.  They  searched  the  cellar 
but  could  find  no  hiding  place.  Detec- 
tives from  at  least  two  private  agencies 
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also  searched  the  cellar  and  also  failed 
to  find  the  body.  Men  from  the  District 
Attorney's  office  and  a  delegation  of 
newspaper  reporters  took  up  the  hunt 
and  they,  too,  found  nothing  amiss  in 
the  cellar.  And  so,  for  four  months,  the 
crime  went  undiscovered.  Truly  a  bad 
piece  of  detective  work — but  what  of 
the  others  who  had  searched  and  failed ! 
The  handful  of  police  detectives  who 
are  blamed  for  the  failure  have  this 
consolation,  that  there  were  plenty  of 
others  in  the  same  boat  with  them. 

But  to  conclude  that  this  was  a  typ- 
ical case  is  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the 
record.  The  police  figures  show  that  in 
the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year 
853  women  and  girls  were  reported 
missing  and  that  of  this  number  all  but 
fifty-four  have  already  been  located — 
an  average  of  ninety-three  per  cent. 

When  it  is  considered  that  months  of 
the  hardest  kind  of  work  were  spent  to 
prepare  the  police  to  meet  a  war  situa- 
tion— with  all  that  that  implied  in  the 
way  of  possible  disorder  in  a  city  like 
New  York — it  is  surprizing  that  the 
remaking  of  the  police  force  has  ad- 
vanced at  all  beyond  the  initial  stages. 
Yet  time  has  been  found  to  carry  out 
reforms  which  even  under  normal  con- 
ditions would  have  been  considered  nota- 
ble. A  study  of  traffic  problems  and 
street  accidents  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  play  streets  and  the  opening 
of  backyard  playgrounds  for  children 
in  the  more  crowded  sections.  A  Bureau 
of  Missing  Property  has  been  opened 
and  is  operating  the  most  successful 
method  yet  devised  to  trace  stolen  prop- 
erty— more  particularly  automobiles 
and  stolen  jewelry  in  the  hands  of 
pawnbrokers — and  restore  that  prop- 
erty to  its  owners.  A  strong-arm  squad 
has  tackled  the  gangster  and  the  gun- 
man and  greatly  curtailed  their  field 
of  operations.  Efforts  have  been  made 
not  only  to  suppress  but  to  prevent 
crime.  Policemen  have  been  sent  into 
prisons  and  institutions  of  correction 
to  talk  to  the  inmates  and  urge  them  to 
"go  straight"  when  they  come  out  a 
to  drive  home  the  fact  that  in  goi 
straight  they  will  find  that  the  po:> 
man   is   not     [Continued  on  page 
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"THIS  RED-HOT  MINUTE"  AT  NIAGARA 
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The    obstacle    race 


WHEN  Colonel 
Miller  wants 
anything  done 
at  Fort  Niag- 
ara he  wants  it  done 
"this  red-hot  minute." 
These  training  camp  min- 
utes were  as  fresh  from 
the  furnace  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned  in  the 
early,  shivery  days  of 
the  encampment  as  they 
are  in  these  final  stages 
when  the  thermometer 
mounts  to  something  like 
96°  or  better  in  the  shade 
and  to  unknown  hights 
under  the  blazing  sun  on 
the  range  where  is  held 
the  absorbingly  interesting  combat  fir- 
ing which  the  Pennsylvanians  have  been 
crowding  into  the  last  ten  days  or  so. 
The  pace,  far  from  letting  down,  has 
been  pushed  up  a  few  pegs  in  the  last 
days  of  training,  save  that  the  officers, 
considerate  of  their  pupils,  have  been 
able  to  insert  a  few  extra  rests  now  and 
then  into  the  day's  program.  The  men 
have  suffered  from  the  heat,  beyond  a 
doubt,  but  they  are  remarkably  philo- 
sophical about  it,  and  for  that  matter 
the  mental  training  gives  them  little 
time  to  think  of  discomforts.  The  same 
old  worry  that  troubled  the  Platts- 
burgers  has  been  in  the  saddle  here  re- 
cently— the  worry  over  the  commis- 
sions, for  recently  there  have  been  siza- 
ble squads  dropt  from 
the  training. 

Here  I  think  lies  the 
real  strain.  I  have 
thought  so  from  the 
start.  Worry,  coupled 
with  considerable  digging 
in  "book  soldiery,"  takes 
it  out  of  the  men.  The 
actual  physical  effort  is 
not  to  be  compared  with 
that  put  forth  by  a  squad 
training  for  an  eight- 
oared  crew.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  too,  that 
crew  squads  have  exam- 
inations to  worry  over, 
and  this  has  troubled 
oarsmen  just  as  it  trou- 
bles the  student-officers 
of  today.  The  actual 
physical  effort  is  really 
not  excessive  and  has  in- 
creased not  a  great  deal 
since  I  held  the  stop 
watch  on  it  in  the  sec- 
ond week  of  training  at 
Plattsburg.  It  is  a  fairly 
full  physical  day,  as 
days  go,  but  it  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly crowded  men- 
tal day.  In  any  study  of 
the  physical  work  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  regis- 
ter the  constant  state  of 
alertness    which     is    the 
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in    the    afternoon    is    the    peak    of    the    day's    load 


mark  of  the  true  soldier,  and  this  no 
doubt  will  continue  to  be  a  strain  until 
it  becomes  a  habit,  which,  of  course,  it 
will  become  in  time.  Just  as  at  Platts- 
burg I  have  found  the  athletes  here  less 
troubled  by  worry  and  the  strain  of 
study  than  those  who  have  not  learned 
coordination  of  mind  and  body. 

The  main  point  is  that  the  men  are 
thinking,  everlastingly  thinking  about 
their  work.  The  body  can  be  made  to  lie 
down,  relaxed  to  the  full,  but  appar- 
ently not  the  mind.  So  the  term  "in- 
tensive training"  seems  to  be  a  happy 
one.  The  reaction  at  the  close  of  the 
camp,  when  the  furloughs,  no  matter 
how  brief,  are  in  order,  ought  to  take 
the  tenseness  out  of  the  men. 


HOT  WEATHER  HUSTLING  AT   FORT   NIAGARA 

The  following  condensed  table  gives  the  day's  average  physical  work 
done  while  under  actual  command.  The  position  of  attention  is  included, 
together  with  roll  call,  as  well  as  any  other  physical  response  to  command. 
The  averages  are  made  up  from  several  days  of  close  observation,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  stop  watch,  as  accurately  as  possible  under  the  con- 
ditions. In  further  explanation  it  should  be  said  that  the  men  were  really 
occupied  mentally  at  all  times  save  in  the  course  of  very  short  "breathing 
spells." 

Hrs. 

Reveille    ( roll   call   by  squads ) 

Route  step  to  mess 

Company  and  battalion  drill,  bayonet  drill,  battalion 
battle  drill,   combat   firing,  trench  digging,  etc...  1 

Route  step  to  lectures  and  conferences 

Marching  to,  standing  at  attention,  and  actual  phy- 
sical movement  under  count  at  physical  drill.... 

Marching  to,  charging  over  obstacles,  and  march- 
ing back  to  barracks  *    


36 


Total   2 

( *Each  company  does  not  necessarily  charge  over  the  obstacles  each 
day.  The  company  observed,  however,  did  so  on  all  days  while  under 
observation,  and   this   item  is  therefore   included.) 


Added  to   the   above   time   the   following  table   of   time   on   parade : 


Standing  at  attention... 
Standing  at  parade  rest. 
Marching    


Jlrs. 


Total    

Average  daily  time  on  parade  *   

Average  daily  work    (not  including  parade; 


Mins 
9 
5 


19 


7 
36 


55  2/5 


Total    average  daily   physical   exertion    under    com- 
mand       2  43 

(*Each  company  parades  on  the  average  of  twice  weekly.  Therefor-?, 
the  average  daily  parade  time  is  found  by  multiplying  the  parade  time  by 
two,  and  dividing  by  five  and  one-half  days.   The  result  is  added  as  above.) 


Hrs.  Mins. 

Maximum   day    3  23 

Minimum    day    2  17 

(Difference  simply  the  matter  of  parade  or  no  parade.) 


Recently,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  work,  the 
rather  stiff  obstacle 
course  of  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  has  been  add- 
ed, and  this  I  should 
consider  the  peak  of  the 
day's  load,  for  it  comes 
late  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  men  are  pretty 
tired.  There  is  no  par- 
ticular strain  about  the 
conferences,  it  seems  to 
me,  and  in  many  cases 
they  offer  a  chance  to 
snatch  a  nap.  There  are 
occasional  casualties  over 
the  obstacles,  for  unless 
a  man  has  had  some  ex- 
perience in  that  work  he  is  apt  to  be  a 
little  awkward,  and  to  some  extent  un- 
able to  take  the  best  care  of  himself  in 
tackling,  with  rifle  and  pack,  a  six  foot 
fence  about  a  foot  thick. 

In  any  consideration  of  the  work  on 
the  range  considerable  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  recoil  of  the  rifle.  If 
the  rifle  is  properly  held  the  shock  will 
be  well  distributed  over  the  frame,  and 
should  not  prove  excessively  severe. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion of  the  actual  kick  of  the  Spring- 
field rifle.  Purely  as  a  guess,  I  should 
say  that  a  day's  field  work  with  a  large- 
bore  shotgun  would  result  in  considera- 
bly more  pounding  than  the  work  on 
the  range  with  the  Springfield.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  mar- 
gin for  the  penalization 
of  carelessness,  such 
penalization  generally 
being  a  puffed  lip  or 
badly  banged  up  nose. 
Such  cases,  however,  are 
infrequent.  The  foot- 
pound energy  of  the 
Springfield  bullet  figures 
out  to  3145,  while  the 
foot-pound  energy  of  the 
recoil  comes  to  12.1.  This 
recoil,  14  pounds,  is  the 
shock  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  human  shock  ab- 
sorber. 

With  the  active  co- 
operation of  Mr.  Floyd 
A.  Rowe,  a  representa- 
tive at  Fort  Niagara  of 
the  War  Department's 
Commission  on  Training 
Camp  Activities,  the  ac- 
companying table  was 
worked  out.  The  figures 
merely  support  my  con- 
tention made  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  training 
that  there  was  no  actual 
physical  "strain,"  but 
that  there  was  a  per- 
fectly natural  and  in  the 
main  unavoidable  mental 
stress. 

Fort  Niagara,  N.  Y. 


Mins. 

Sees. 

4 

3  3/5 

33  2/5 

55 
13 

1 
9  3/5 

11 

32  3/5 

10 

25  1/5 

45  2/5 


Sees. 

7 
31  3/5 

4  1/5 

42  4/5 

10 
45  2/5 


Sees. 
32  4/5 
59  3/5 
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The  War  Industries  Board  is  to  be 
of  even  more  importance  than  was 
supposed  when  its  formation  was 
first  approved  by  President  Wilson. 
It  is  directly  under  the  control  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  but 
it  will  take  over  a  large  number  of 
the  responsibilities  and  duties  vested 
in  the  subsidiary  committees  of  the 
Council's  advisory  commission.  The 
seven  members  are  to  supervise  the 
nation's  buying  of  food,  munitions 
and  supplies  of  every  character  for 
the  army  and  navy.  In  the  best  in- 
terests of  efficiency  it  has  been  ar- 
ranged to  have  food  purchases  made 
in    consultation    with    Mr.    Hoover 

Underwork}  rf  Underutnod 


The  importance  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  is 
likely  to  increase  as  time 
goes  on.  The  centraliza- 
tion of  administration  is 
one  of  the  necessities  of 
the  successful  prosecution 
of  war  on  a  large  scale 
and  the  creation  of  this 
board  is  another  and  very 
significant  advance  in 
that  direction.  It  controls 
some  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  the  na- 
tion's ichole  campaign 
and  its  members  are  men 
of  high  and  proved  capac- 
ity and  wide  experience 
in  their  particular  fields. 
'Ili<!/  are  part  of  thai 
movement  toward  the  so- 
cialization of  business 
which  the  war  is  causing 


The  chairman  of  the  board  is  Frank 
A.  Scott  (center)  who,  before  his  ap- 
pointment, was  chairman  of  the  gen- 
eral munitions  board.  The  other 
members  are  (left  to  right  above) 
Robert  8.  Lovett  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific. Hugh  Frayne  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  Robert  S. 
Brookings,  Bernard  M.  Baruch  (be- 
low to  the  left),  Admiral  Frank  F. 
Fletcher  (below  to  the  right) — who 
represents  the  navy.  The  seventh 
member  is  the  army's  representative, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Palmer  E.  Pierce. 
Mr.  Baruch,  Mr.  Brookings  and  Mr. 
Lovett  are  to  have  particular  charge 
of    the    purchase    of    food    supplies 

Central  New* 


The  Independent      N    EWS~  PICTORIAL    Harper's  U^eklt, 


We  hear  nearly  every  day  how  much  the  spirit  of  '17  is  like  the  spirit  of  '76.  It's  like  the  spirit  of  '61,  too,  as  the  pictures  on  these 
pages  shoiv.  Tico  of  them  were  taken  this  year;  the  others  are  from  two  numbers  of  Harper's  Weekly  published  during  the  Civil  War 


<?;  I'ndericood  &  Underwood 

Hark  in  'til   the  censorship   wasn't  quite  so  strict.  The  picture  at  the    top   of   the   page   is    labeled   "Sixty-ninth    {Irish)    Regiment 

Embarking  in  the  'James  Adger'  for  the  War."  The  one  below  is  just  some  American  troops  embarking  on  something  for  somewhere 


The  Independent      N   EW  S  ~  PICTORIAL    Harper's  He~ekty 


Press  Illustrating 

This  if  what  Harper's  Weekly  of  1862  calls  ''Woman's  Influence,"  which  starts  a  rather  fascinating  train   of  thought.   Can  a   sock 
influence  the  course  of  battles?  Could  a  dropt  stitch  have  as  far-reaching   and  fatal   consequences   as   the   missing   horse-shoe   nail? 


Even  a  generation  ago  Sister  Susie  sewed  shirts  for  soldiers  as  the  box  in    the  lo-wer  right   hand  corner  proves.   Apparently 
made  comfort  bags.  She  seems  slightly  more  pensive  than  her  1917  counterpart,  but  perhaps  that  is  because  her  shirt-; 


BUYING— WHAT,  WHERE,  WHEN,  HOW 


BY  EDWARD  EARLE  PURINTON 

DIRECTOR   OF   THE    INDEPENDENT    EFFICIENCY   SERVICE 


"   A  LL  this  talk  about  the  high  cost 

/\       of   living    makes    me    smile.    It 

/    %     is    a    bugaboo,    like    a    ghost- 

-^-  -^-  story  in  the  dark.   Take  it  to 

the  light  and  there  isn't  much  left." 

Hearing  these  strange  words,  I  lis- 
tened. Who  could  be  denying  so  im- 
movable and  implacable  a  fact  as  the 
doubled  price  of  things?  But  the 
speaker  was  a  famous  man,  who  had 
set  unequaled  records  in  the  business 
world,  and  possest  the  confidence  of  the 
public.  Wherefore,  I  listened. 

"The  high  cost  of  living,"  he  went 
on,  "is  in  reality  the  cost  of  high  liv- 
ing, large  wasting,  low  financing,  and 
little  thinking.  The  purchasing  power 
of  a  dollar  is  what  you  can  buy  for 
the  dollar.  The  market  price  of  cer- 
tain commodities  affects  only  indirectly 
the  value  of  your  dollar.  I  know  a 
woman  who  can  buy  four  good  meals 
for  a  dollar.  I  know  a  man  who  is  not 
satisfied  unless  he  has  paid  more  than 
a  dollar  for  a  single  meal.  Her  cost  of 
living,  on  this  item,  is  about  twenty 
per  cent  of  his.  He  pays  for  his  ignor- 
ance of  the  right  methods  of  purchas- 
ing. 

"The  daily  expenses  of  the  average 
individual  can  be  reduced  a  third  to  a 
half  by  the  proper  system  of  buying. 
We  proved  this  last  year  in  our  own 
family.  We  spent  about  $60  for  every 
$100    paid    out    the    year    before — and 


we  enjoyed  life  more  last  year.  It  is 
astonishing  how  many  thousands  of 
good  business  men  fail  to  apply  to  their 
domestic  and  personal  expenditures  the 
same  rational,  scientific,  penny-saving 
cost-plan  that  they  are  proud  of  in 
their  business  dealings. 

"Every  American  citizen  should  be 
taught  what,  when,  where  and  how  to 
buy  everything  he  wears,  eats,  and 
uses.  Here  is  the  first  step  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  extravagance  and  waste.  A 
good  shopper  is  a  real  patriot — haven't 
we  saved  enough  to  buy  a  collection  of 
Liberty  Loan  Bonds  with  the  money 
we  threw  away  last  year?  And  our 
young  folks  are  as  proud  of  their  new 
bank  books  as  they  used  to  be  of  their 
social  extravagances. 

"We  made  the  experiment  partly  as 
a  home  game,  partly  as  a  war  duty.  The 
physical,  mental  and  moral  results  have 
been  as  great  as  the  financial.  It  is 
harder  for  people  with  a  good  income 
to  learn  how  to  buy  than  it  is  for  poor 
people.  If  we  could  save  forty  per  cent 
a  year,  any  family  can.  If  I  had  time 
I  would  elect  myself  a  national  home 
missionary  of  marketing,  and  preach  it 
as  widely  as  Pinchot  does  conservation 
or  Bryan  temperance." 

Here  I  stopped  listening  and  started 
investigating.  The  suggestions  offered 
below  are  combined  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  man  just  quoted,  from  the 


methods  of  buyers  in  large  concerns, 
from  the  advice  of  economists,  and  from 
personal  observation  of  examples  of 
thrift.  By  adapting  to  your  special  con- 
ditions and  requirements  the  general 
principles  here  outlined,  you  should 
save  at  least  thirty  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  in  your  expense  account,  while 
creating  better  standards  of  living. 
There  are  five  main  questions — Why, 
What,  Where,  When,  How. 

WHY  BUY  AT  ALL? 

Every  science  is  based  on  rules,  and 
every  rule  on  a  reason.  The  first  rule 
in  the  science  of  finance  is  to  have  a 
reason.  Always  think  before  you  buy. 
If  you  do,  you  will  buy  fewer  things, 
and  better  things.  At  least  forty  per 
cent  of  the  expenditures  of  the  average 
person  are  made  from  habit,  or  im- 
pulse, or  a  superficial  motive — no  real 
thought  is  present.  The  way_  to  make 
money  go  further  is  to  mix  thought 
with  it.  Crowds  are  brainless;  buy  with 
the  crowd  and  be  sorry.  Note  the  fol- 
lowing examples  of  brainless  buying — 
remarks  lately  overheard  in  popular 
stores,  where  customers  talked  instead 
of  thinking  about  their  purchase. 

In  a  grocery.  "You  recommend  this 
rare  fruit,  imported  from  the  South? 
Let  me  try  some — it  will  tempt  our 
jaded  appetites." 

In  a  butcher  shop.  "We  really  can't 


MR.  PURINTON'S  CHART  OF  BETTER  BUYING 

TO  REDUCE  EXPENSES  15  TO  40  PER  CENT  BY  MODERN  METHODS  OF  PURCHASING 

Directions First  read  Mr.   Purinton's   article.   "Efficient  Buying."  Then  take  a  standard  element  or  staple  product 

frequently  bought,  and  apply  to  it  the  following  analysis.  Where  answer  to  question  is  Yes,  write  plus  mark  ( +  )  in 
space  opposite:  Where  answer  is  No,  write  zero  mark  (0)  in  space.  Where  answer  is  uncertain,  leave  space  blank. 
When  chart  is  completed,  go  over  all  zero  and  blank  spaces,  beginning  with  item  you  consider  most  important,  and 
ligure  how  to  make  every  answer  a  plus  mark.  Any  article  bought,  whether  food,  clothing,  business  materials,  household 
supplies  or  personal  incidentals,  may  thus  be  approximately  standardized  in  a  single  operation. 


<;. 

7. 

S. 

!>. 

10. 
II. 

12. 

IB. 

14. 
ir,. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20, 


(Name  of  ar 

Yearly  amount Average  price 

Twenty  per  cent  saving  (probably  the  least  yo 

Article   absolutely   needed?    

Thinking  precedes  buying?    

Motive  entirely  good? 

Article  best  for  price?  

Amount  least  required?    

Remnants  all  utilized?  

Qualifications  standardized?   

Goods    well    advertised?    

Guaranteed  by  maker  or  seller? 

( Certified  by  neutral  authority  ? 

Cost  less  from  mail-order  house? 

Cost   leSS   from   5  and   Id  cent   store? 

<  !ost  less  from  chain  store? 

( !ost  less  from  cash  store? 

Cost  hss  from  store  better  managed? 

Bargain    season    considered?    

Bargain   day   considered  ?    

Bargain    hour   considered?    

Stocked   up  at  bargain  prices? 

Article  bought  for  cash?    


tide  bought) 

•$ Yearly  cost  $ 

u  should  try  for )    would   be  $ 

21.  Bought  on  competitive  basis? 

--.  Weight  or  measure  verified?   

23.  Cost  scale  recorded?   

Ii4.  Budget  plan  followed?   

25.  Budget  plan  approved  by  expert? 

20.'  Cheaper  equivalent  as  good? 

27.  Article  used  properly  to  avoid  waste?. 

Any    Government   bulletin   applicable?. 

Other  literature  sought  on   subject?... 


28. 
29. 
30. 

31. 

"•> 


National  thrift  societies  offer  help?. 


Price  reduced  by  community  purchasing? 
Dealer  your  friend?    

33.  Store  thoroly  modern? 

34.  Personal  shopping  your  habit?   


30. 
37. 
38. 
39. 

40. 


saving , 


Enjoy  saving  money? 

Specific  object  for 

Family  thrifty?   .. 

Methods  of  finances  compared?    .. 

Bead   book   on   personal  finances?. 

Moral  effect  of  economy  put  first? 


Numerals  of  answers  to  be  changed  to  plus:  zero  answers. 

Blank  answers.  .  . . 

Suggestions  for  more  economical  and  effective  buying 
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afford  such  high  prices,  but  my  husband  will 
have  the  choicest  cuts  of  meats,  and  you 
know  men  must  be  humored." 

In  a  millinery  store.  "Oh,  what  a  dar- 
ling of  a  hat!  And  you  say  the  model  is 
exclusive?  Twenty-five  dollars?  That  is 
more  than  I  meant  to  pay,  but — oh  well, 
one  must  keep  up  appearances,  and  the  hat 
is  so  becoming !" 

In  a  haberdashery.  "Guess  I'll  take  this 
$1.50  cravat.  You're  soaking  me  a  lot,  but 
the  tie  sure  is  a  swell-looker,  and  I've  got 
to  make  a  showing  when  we  promenade  the 
Avenue  on  Sunday." 

In  a  drug  store.  "Give  me  a  bottle  of  that 
stomach  dope  you  advertise.  Just  read  a 
testimonial  from  a  feller  I  used  to  know. 
If  the  stuff  cured  him,  guess  it'll  cure  me." 
The  foregoing  remarks  indicate  how 
many  shoppers  have  no  reason,  or  a  bad 
reason,  for  buying.  We  mention  a  few  bad 
reasons :  Because  a  thing  is  new,  or 
"cheap."  or  fashionable,  or  exclusive ;  be- 
cause you  have  always  bought  this  kind ; 
because  your  acquaintances  will  note  the 
costliness  of  the  brand ;  because  you  buy  a 
luxury  without  asking  yourself  whether  it 
is  a  luxury ;  because  you  have  loose  change 
in  your  purse,  and  a  nickel  or  dime  is  too 
small  to  count ;  because  you  imagine  you 
need  something  when  you  don't ;  because 
your  companions  would  vote  you  a  "piker" 
if  you  don't  spend  ;  because  the  clerk  would 
look  down  on  you  if  he  thought  you  couldn't 
afford  to  be  extravagant ;  because  tho  your 
home  is  already  too  full  of  things  you 
will  go  on  getting  more  in  a  vain  expecta- 
tion that  you  will  be  happier ;  because  you 
haven't  learned  that  real  equivalents  may 
be  bought  for  less  money  and  larger  satis- 
faction ;  because  you  haven't  found  the  best 
place  to  shop  and  you  won't  look  around ; 
because  you  consider  a  knowledge  of  mar- 
keting beneath  you  ;  because  you  are  of  a 
generous  nature  and  economy  comes  hard 
to  you ;  because  you  have  no  big  aim  in 
life  that  impels  you  to  save  money  for  its 
accomplishment.  A  financial  loss  is  gener- 
ally the  outcome  of  a  moral  lapse.  And  a 
wrong  reason  for  buying  what  we  buy  raises 
prices  automatically,  that  the  moral  bal- 
ance may  be  restored  to  us  thru  deprivation. 
Efficient  buying  does  not  mean  solemn- 
ness,  pettiness  or  penuriousness.  A  little 
money — perhaps  one  per  cent  of  our  in- 
come— should  be  spent  "foolishly."  But  we 
should  be  prodigal  only  when  we  start  out 
to,  not  while  making  the  ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  our  purchases  that  ought  to  be 
economical  to  the  penny.  Most  of  our  un- 
wise marketing  would  be  prevented  by  the 
simple  habit  of  asking  ourselves  those  ques- 
tions before  making  a  purchase :  Is  it  abso- 
lutely needed?  Is  it  the  best  for  the  price? 
Will  it  all  be  used  up?  Would  a  cheaper 
equivalent  serve  as  well?  Could  I  put  the 
price  in  a  savings  account,  with  nobody 
really  worse  off?  Should  I  be  glad  to  have 
my  reason  for  buying  published  in  the 
paper  or  announced  from  the  pulpit?  Would 
a  financier  make  this  purchase,  as  a  good 
investment  for  a  shrewd  man? 

WHAT  TO  BUY 

A  list  of  standard  qualifications  on  every 
article  bought  should  be  in  every  house- 
hold. This  should  be  consulted  prior  to  pur- 
chase, and  gradually  made  a  part  of  the 
subconscious  judgment  of  the  individual 
most  concerned.  Take,  for  instance,  a  man's 
collar.  This  should  be  four  or  five  ply  to 
guarantee  wear ;  low  enough  for  comfort 
yet  high  enough  for  appearance;  factory- 
Rhrunk  to  retain  exact  size ;  made  with 
ample  tie-space  to  pervent  destruction  of 
cravat;  measured  by  quarter  sizes  for  a 
neat  fit;  rendered  durable  by  patent- 
stitched  buttonholes  and  in  sets ;  cataloged 
as  a  permanent  style  for  repeat  orders. 
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CONCRETE  ROADS        \ 

Are  Becoming  as  Widely  Used  as    | 
Concrete  Sidewalks 


Sheridan  Road, 
on    which    this 
itretch  of  concrete 
near  Pleasant  Prai- 
rie. M/ii.%    is  located, 
is  the  main   road  from 
Milwaukee     to     Chicago. 
Wm.  O'Brien,  County  Sur- 
veyor,    Kenosha*    Wii  .     had 
tharge  of  the  work. 


Concrete  Roads  are  inevitable.  Today  when  any  one 
mentions  sidewalks  to  you,  at  once  you  think  of  concrete. 
Concrete  roads  are  becoming  so  general  that  soon  you  will 
first  think  of  concrete  when  any  one  mentions  improved  roads. 
The  hard,  clean,  rigid  surface  of  concrete,  unaffected  by  heat, 
frost  or  rain,  is  even  more  important  for  horse  and  motor 
traffic  than  it  is  for  pedestrians.  Greater  loads  must  be  sup- 
ported. Swifter  traffic  must  be  borne.  Heavier  wear  and 
tear  must  be  resisted. 

There  is  no  knozvn  limit  to  the  life  of  a  concrete  road.  It 
not  only  lasts  indefinitely  under  the  hardest  wear,  hut  it  lasts  in 
perfect  condition. 

Concrete  Presents  an  Unbroken  Surface 

to  traffic  year  after  year.     The  road  itself  does  not  wear  out;  it 
wears  down.     But  that  process  is  very  slow  indeed — almost  im- 

MiniiiiniinrunnanaiimmuiiiiiturniniiiuiiiiriiiiiUTNmTTnTnTrni nnrrruimii nn rrmtnniiimiiiininiii i nminiiinnmniiinii0  perceptible.  In  eight  years,  dur- 
ing which  seven  million  vehicles 
have  passed  over  them,  the  con- 
crete roads  in  Wayne  County, 
Michigan,  have  worn  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  the  most 
traveled  parts. 

Communities  are  building  permanent 
highways,  and  of  all  permanent  con- 
struction, concrete  is  the  least  expensive. 
Let  us  give  you  some  interesting  facts 
about  the  cost  of  construction  and  upkeep 
of  concrete  roads — actual  figures  for  various 
localities. 


CONCRETE  ROADS: 

THEIR  ADVANTAGES 
No  Mud— No  Dust 
No  Ruts— No  Holes 
No  Slipping 
No  Skidding 
Easy  Hauling 
Smooth  Riding 
Long  Life  —  Safety 
A  Iways  Ready  for  Use 
Low  Maintenance 
Moderate  Cost 


Write  for  Bulletin  No.  136,   and  after 
reading  it  pass  it  on  to  your  road  authorities. 


Portland  Cement  Association 

Offices  at 

ATLANTA      DALLAS  KANSAS  CITY      PITTSBURGH  SEATTLE 

CHICAGO      DENVER  MILWAUKEE      SALT  LAKE  CITY    WASHINGTON,  D.  G 

INDIANAPOLIS    NEW  YORK         SAN  FRANCISCO 
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If  you  do  this, 


Installing  Kor-Ker  Puncture  Cure 


with  Kor-Ker 

PUNCTURE-CURE 

(America's  Standard  Tire  Treatment)  I 

You  can  test  our  claims'  very  quickly. 
You'll  know  absolutely  that  you  can 
start  on  a  long  ride  free  from  punc- 
ture worry. 

Further  Korker  is  a  preservative  of\ 
rubber  and  will  give  your  tubes 
threefold  life.  We  have  analytical 
chemist's  reports  to  this  effect  and 
our  own  seven  years'  tests  besides. 
Inner  tubes  installed  with  Korker 
four  years  ago  are  still  in  use. 
There  will  be  no  slow  teaks  and  scant 
chance  of  blowouts. 

If  you  want  to  assure  yourself  that 
Korker  seals  Punctures — 


You  can  do  this 


Drive  a  nail  into  your  tire.    Pull  it 
out  and  with,  one  revolution  of  your 
wheel  the  puncture  ivill  be 
permanently  sealed. 

Your  tires  will  always 
be  at  proper  inflation — 
no  half  soft  tires  that  crack 
or  break  down  quickly. 

No  matter  how  skeptical  you  can't 
doubt  after  such,  a  test,  can  you? 


-We    Want    Able 


Kor-Ker  Puncture  Test 
rVIen 


as  Local  Distributors  for  Kor-Ker  Puncture  Cure 

Can    make  $150   and  more   a   week.     We   need    the    big   wan   who    can   close    the    leads 

developed    by    our    national    advertising.     Car    owners    preferred.      Must    finance    small 

initial  order  in  return  for  exclusive  selling  rights.    We  are  advertising  in  25  magazines. 

We  invite  most  thorough  investigation 

ALCEMO"MFG.  CO.,  103  Bridge  St.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


WHAT   KITCHEN    CONVENIENCES    DO   YOU    LACK? 

Tell  us  your  problems — we  may  be  able  to  help  you  more  than  you  suspect. 
THE  COUNTRYSIDE  SHOP  ....  113  West  40th  Street.  New  York 


A  Supreme  Court  Justice  Emphasizes 
the  Need  of  Trust  Company  Trusteeship 

LJECAUSE  the  estate  is  so  large,  I  deem  it  necessary  to  join  with  him 
^—*  in  its  management  a  responsible  trust  company.    The  practice  seems 

to  be   now  uniform   among  men  of  large  properties  to  designate  a  trust 

company  as  one  of  their  executors." 

(A  Supreme  Court  Justice  made  this  statement  when  appointing  a  trust 
company  to  act  jointly  with  an  individual  in  the  management  of  an  estate.) 

The  Bankers  Trust  Company  is  designated  as  executor 
and  trustee  under  will  by  many  "men  of  large  properties," 
as  well  as  by  many  persons  of  only  moderate  wealth,  who 
realize  that  under  this  Company's  efficient  management, 
the  best  interests  of  their  heirs  will  be  scrupulously  guarded. 
The  highly  specialized  service  of  this  Company  costs  no 
more  than  the  service  of  an  individual.  Write  for  information. 

Bankers  Trust  Company 

Resources  over  $350,000,000 
Downtown  Office  Astor  Trust  Office 

16  Wall  St.  Fifth  Ave.  and  42nd  St. 

New  York  City 


Bankers  Trust 
Building 


Every  article  from  a  store  should  be.  in 
like  manner,  subject  to  a  brief  catalog  of 
standard  specifications.  Don't  burden  your 
mind  forever  with  such  details;  but  look 
for  a  product  that  meets  your  reuirements. 
locate  it.  memorize  it.  ask  for  it  by  name. 

Remember  that  a  nameless  product  is 
generally  a  worthless  product.  Buy  goods 
that  are  nationally  known,  perpetually  ad- 
vertised. Their  quality  is  higher,  their  cost 
lower. 

A  recent  tabulation  by  experts  indicates 
that  the  average  price  of  automobiles  has 
been  reduced,  in  ten  years,  from  about 
$2000  to  about  $600.  How?  By  the  in- 
creased output  and  sharpened  competition 
of  national  advertising  methods.  The  same 
principle  operates  in  all  manufacturing 
lines.  The  customer  pays  for  the  mediocrity 
of  the  manufacturer  who  will  not  advertise. 

Demand  articles  fully  guaranteed,  by  the 
seller  or  the  maker.  The  rule  in  all  sales 
should  be :  Satisfaction — or  money  refund- 
ed or  goods  exchanged.  College  degrees, 
lawyers'  pleas,  and  doctors'  prescriptions 
ought  to  be  sold  on  this  basis.  A  man  who 
will  not  guarantee  what  he  sells  is  either 
a  fool  or  a  thief.  Better  buy  elsewhere. 

Learn  to  ask  for  a  scientific,  neutral 
guarantee  by  an  impartial,  authoritative 
source.  This  applies  chiefly  to  all  foods, 
drinks,  drugs,  medicines,  household  and 
toilet  preparations.  There  are  poisons  on 
the  shelves  of  nearly  every  grocer,  baker, 
butcher,  confectioner  and  druggist.  Noth- 
ing protects  you  but  the  statement  of  a 
national  authority  that  your  purchase  will 
be  clean,  pure,  wholesome.  You  should  have 
a  list  of  guaranteed  products,  for  compari- 
son when  shopping.  (Names  of  authorities 
or  lists  of  sanitary  products  given  on  re- 
quest.) 

Avoid  substitutes — and  the  store  that 
harbors  them.  Patronize  the  merchant  who, 
when  he  hasn't  what  you  want,  promises 
to  get  it  or  tells  you  where  you  can  get  it. 
He  is  your  friend. 

Weigh  the  ultimate  uses  of  things,  buy 
to  conserve.  Choose  the  cuts  of  meat  that 
may  be  good  for  a  second  meal,  the  colors 
and  fabrics  of  clothing  that  will  respond 
to  a  cleaning-up  and  making-over  process, 
the  kind  of  furniture  that  will  befit  com- 
mon rooms  when  too  shabby  for  the  par- 
lor. Buy  with  a  purpose  to  waste  nothing, 
but  utilize  the  article  to  the  last. 

WHERE  TO  BUY 

Other  factors  being  considered,  the  store 
nearest  you  is  best.  Patronize  home  deal- 
ers first.  But  do  not  be  limited  to  them,  nor 
prejudiced  by  them.  Demand  that  your 
favorite  store  be  modernized  and  standard- 
ized. Every  customer  has  a  personal  duty 
and  civic  responsibility ;  namely,  to  require 
of  his  dealer  a  combination  system  of  hy- 
giene, sanitation,  quality,  courtesy,  fair- 
ness, promptness,  reliability  and  economy. 
Do  you  know  the  twenty  or  more  points 
of  merit  that  characterize  a  good  store? 
Do  you  make  sure,  particularly,  that  all 
the  dealers  who  sell  you  foods  and  food- 
materials  are  up  to  the  standard?  (Further 
information  on  request.) 

I  have  been  astonished  to  find  how  lim- 
ited is  the  marketing  range  of  the  average 
person.  It  seems  that  half  the  people  who 
shop  for  themselves  or  their  families  never 
even  heard  of  some  of  the  best  sources  of 
supply.  Among  these  are:  the  national  mail- 
order houses;  department  and  specialty 
stores  in  large  cities :  live  and  ten  cent 
Stores ",  chains  of  stones  under  one  manage- 
ment; cooperative  concerns;  parcel  agents; 
market  lists  and  directories:  trade  publica- 
tions and  organizations.  Permit  a  few  sug- 
gestions. 

Obtain  catalogs  of  three  or  four  large 
mail-order  establishments,  put  in  small  trial 
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orders,  note  and  compare  results,  find  how 
much  you  can  save  by  purchasing  regularly 
lists  of  selected  articles  from  one  or  more 
of  these  concerns* 

Locate  the  leading  five  and  ten  cent 
store  in  your  town,  or  a  nearby  city.  Com- 
pare varieties,  qualities  and  prices  with 
goods  in  your  neighborhood  shops.  Prepare 
a  catalog  of  items  you  could  purchase  to 
advantage  from  the  low-price  store,  and 
make  a  pilgrimage  there  to  stock  up  as 
cften  as  required. 

Find  the  nearest  branch  of  a  big  store 
system  having  a  dozen  or  more  branches. 
Grocers,  tailors,  druggists,  butchers,  dairy- 
men, confectioners,  others  now  have  chains 
of  stores  in  almost  every  city ;  they  can 
sell  cheaper  because  they  buy  in  large  lots; 
their  goods  are  fresher  on  account  of  quick 
turn  over. 

See  if  n,  cash  store  operates  in  your 
neighborhood.  A  "basket"  grocery  should 
be  first  aid  to  economy.  The  average  family 
pays  about  $40  a  year  for  the  doubtful 
privilege  of  having  its  groceries  delivered. 
Take  your  basket  once  a  week  and  go  to 
market  in  a  cash  store  minus  costs  of  tele- 
phone, delivery  wagons,  high  rent  on  a 
main  street.  The  25-cent  tin  of  the  beverage 
I  drank  this  morning  cost  IS  cents,  from  a 
cash  grocery. 

Make  a  study  of  the  local  reasons  for 
high  prices :  favor  the  dealer  who  is  not 
forced   to   rob   you   by   his   own   stupidity. 

WHEN   TO  BUY 

The  expert  buyer  consults  both  the  cal- 
endar and  the  clock  before  spending  money. 
Real  bargains  usually  rest  on  the  time  fac- 
tor. The  time  of  day,  time  of  week,  time 
of  season,  time  of  year  should  all  be  con- 
sidered. I  judge  that  seventy  per  cent  of 
one's  business  appliances,  wearing  apparel, 
household  utensils  and  equipment  are 
cheaper  when  bought  with  regard  to  time 
values. 

Housefurnishing  and  department  stores 
and  shops  for  men's  and  women's  wear  hold 
regular  bargain  sales  at  least  twice  a  year 
when  goods  a  trifle  out  of  fashion  or  a  bit 
shelfworn  may  be  had  with  10  to  40  per 
?ent  of  the  price  knocked  off.  Learn  when 
these  sales  are  held,  take  an  inventory  of 
your  personal  needs  and  stock  up  for  the 
year  on  all  articles  thus  reduced. 

Buy  everything  in  season,  and  at  the 
close  rather  than  the  opening  of  the  sea- 
son. Foods,  particularly,  are  most  health- 
ful as  well  as  most  economical  when  most 
plentiful.  Green  bananas  cost  30  cents — 
ripe  ones  15  to  20  cents.  The  ripe  ones 
have  their  skins  a  little  blackened,  so  their 
prettiness  is  gone ;  but  they  taste  better 
and  are  better.  Squabs  cost  more  than  hens, 
but  are  worth  less.  Strawberries  at  50 
cents  in  January  do  not  begin  to  equal 
strawberries  at  15  cents  in  June.  Baker's 
bread  a  day  old  is  more  digestible — and  the 
price  is  down.  All  foods  are  cheaper  at  the 
flush  of  the  season ;  every  family  should 
own  a  marketing  chart,  for  the  household 
and  for  individual  members,  to  show  pre- 
cisely when  the  true  buying  season  occurs 
for  each  article  bought. 

Make  it  a  rule  to  shop  in  the  early  morn- 
ing when  possible.  Clerks  arc  fresher  then, 
Mocks  larger,  mistakes  fewer:  and  you 
have    time    to    select    goods    and    be    served 

properly, 

HOW  TO  BUY 

Pay  cash.  Credit  costs  too  much  for  any 
but  the  rich— and  they  don't  need  it.  When 
you  buy  on  the  instalment  plan,  you  raise 
the  price  10  to  20  per  cent.  You  may  not 
know  it,  but  the  merchant  does;  he  has  to 
meet  the  extra  costs  of  bookkeeping,  col- 
lections, investigations,  bad  accounts;  he 
in nst  increase  prices  to  come  out  even.  You 
pay     the     difference.     Whenever     you      s;iv 


"A  luminous  story."        "Absorbingly  interesting." 

CHRISTINE 

By 

Alice  Cholmondeley 

The  second  edition  is  now  ready. 

The  third  edition  will  be  ready  next  week. 

"Alice  Cholmondeley  deserves  our  congratulations 
and  heart//  thanks.  She  has  written  a  book  which  is 
absorbingly  interesting,  with  much  in  it  of  beauty  and 
even  more  of  truth"  —N.  Y.  Times. 

CHRISTINE 

"A  book  which  is  true  in  essentials — so  real  that  one 
is  tempted  to  doubt  whether  it  is  fiction  at  all — doubly 
welcome  and  doubly  important.  ...  It  would  be  difficult 
indeed  to  find  a  book  in  which  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
German  people  is  pictured  so  clearly,  with  so  much  under- 
standing and  convincing  detail.  .  .  .  Intelligent,  gener- 
ous, sweet-natured,  broadminded,  quick  to  see  and  to 
appreciate  all  that  is  beautiful  either  in  nature  or  in  art. 
rejoicing  humbly  over  her  own  great  gift,  endowed  with 
a  keen  sense  of  humor,  Christine's  is  a  thoroughly  whole- 
some and  lovable  character.  But  charming  as  Christine's 
personality  and  her  literary  style  both  are,  the  main  value 
of  the  book  lies  in  its  admirable  and  lucid  analysis  of  the 
German  mind."  — N.  Y.  Times. 

CHRISTINE 

"is  absolutely  different  from  preceding  books  of  the  war. 
Its  very  freedom  and  girlishness  of  expression,  its  very 
simplicity  and  openheartedness,  prove  the  truth  of  its 
pictures."  — N.  Y.  World. 

CHRISTINE 

"A  luminous  story  of  a  sensitive  and  generous  nature, 
the  spontaneous  expression  of  one  spirited,  affectionate, 
ardently  ambitious,  and  blessed  with  a  sense  of  humor." 

— Boston  Herald. 

At  all  bookstores,  $1.25 

The  Macmillan  Company,    Publishers,   New  York 
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I  THE  WORLD'S 
1  BEST  PEN 


AND  PENCIL 


STUDENT'S 
SPECIAL 

$2.75 
With  Clip 


..STERLING 
SILVER 
$2.50 


Sj  I     In   every  respect  that  makes  for     I  t~ 


■  used. 
S;  SHEAFFER  does  not  blot  nor  leak.  ;S 
~;  It  can  be  depended  upon  to  give  '.— 
S*  satisfactory  service  at  all  times.  JS 
SS  With  your  favorite  steel  pen  du-  53 
Ej  plicated  in  a  SHEAFFER,  you  will  *S 
S*  enjoy  the  utmost  in  smooth,  un-  !s 
3»S  hampered  penmanship.  See  our  IE- 
ARMY     &     NAVY      SPECIAL.  IS 

*2.50  to  *50  j 

=:       SHARPPOINT     PENCILS -The  t= 

SS        handiest,  simplest  and  most  prac-  *S 

tical  lead  pencil  ever  made.     Will  IE 

£5        last  a  lifetime:  is  always  ready  for  2~ 

s:       use  and  ALWAYS  SHARP.    Its  *.= 

S*        simple   construction    makes   leads  *3 

EJ        and    rubber    eraser    immediately  J3 

=  J        accessible.       Magazine    holds   22  JS 

=  ;        inches    of    extra    leads.       Get    a  Jss 

Sj        SHARPPOINT  today  and  do  away  •  = 

E«        with  pencil  troubles  for  all  time.  •  £ 

SILVER-FILLED,    STERLING,  •'  = 

E;       GOLD-FILLED.     SOLID     GOLD  •  = 

S:       $1  to  $50  (with  pocket  clip)  T§ 

=\     Sold  by  Good  Dealers  j| 
Everywhere 

|;  W.  A.  SHEAFFER  PEN  CO.  l| 

E  J  Fort  Madison,  Iowa  JS 

5  J  SERVICE    STATIONS  JS 

—  .  KEWYOKK *0»  Broadway  •  = 

Z  CHICAGO    -    -    -    -    1004  Lon.umrrt  Hid-.  Js 

,  SAN    FRANCISCO     -     H70    (lonadn.uk   Bl.lp.  .= 


"Charge  it,"  you  run  the  risk  of  losing  both 
money  and  morals. 

Buy  on  a  competitive  basis.  Try  out  a 
number  of  stores  on  the  same  article,  as  to 
quantity,  quality  and  price.  A  dealer  who 
specializes  in  certain  grades  or  brands  of 
goods  can  usually  sell  these  on  less  margin. 

"Weigh  or  measure  all  purchases  of  staple 
merchandise  from  a  given  store,  until  you 
have  thoroly  proved  the  accuracy  and  hon- 
esty of  the  dealer.  Apply  to  your  federal 
bureau  of  weights  and  measures  for  meth- 
ods of  determining  reliable  scales  and  re- 
ceptacles in  local  shops ;  then  make  certain 
that  your  dealer  employs  these. 

Know  what  you  spend.  Procure  a  modern 
personal  or  family  account  book,  and  keep 
a  set  of  business  records  of  income  and  out- 
go. Financial  experts  agree  that  this  is  the 
first  move  in  detecting  and  eliminating 
waste. 

Follow  the  apportionment  plan.  Don't 
touch  your  weekly  or  monthly  salary  or 
allowance  before  you  divide  it  up  and  par- 
cel it  out  among  your  various  groups  of 
expenditure.  Almost  everybody  makes  the 
fundamental  mistake  of  robbing  a  necessity 
to  gratify  a  luxury.  Put  your  income 
on  a  strict  budget  basis,  keep  your  various 
accounts  distinct,  and  you  will  find  the 
expense  problem  greatly  simplified.  There 
is  no  more  excuse  for  mixing  up  your  food 
money  and  your  clothes  money  than  there 
would  be  for  throwing  the  rent  appropria- 
tion and  the  advertising  appropriation  of 
a  business  altogether  in  a  hat,  then  paying 
a  bill  by  letting  the  office  boy  shut  his  eyes 
and  grab  a  fistful  of  money  out  of  the  hat. 

Get  your  budget  system  approved  by  an 
expert.  There  are  now  available  certain 
books,  home  study  courses,  and  personal 
consultations  by  efficiency  engineers,  look- 
ing to  the  scientific  and  satisfactory  con- 
duct of  personal  and  family  expense  ac- 
counts. Two  or  three  modern  books  on  the 
use  of  money  should  be  in  every  home 
library.  A  person  is  not  educated  until  he 
knows  how  to  spend  money  wisely. 

Put  special  thought  on  the  science  of 
equivalents.  Why  purchase  meat  every  day 
when  you  can  derive  as  much  energy  from 
six  cents'  worth  of  cheese  or  three  cents' 
worth  of  peanuts  as  from  fifteen  cents' 
worth  of  the  "best"  cut  of  beef?  Certain 
varieties  of  canned  fish  may  be  had  for 
twelve  cents  a  pound ;  have  you  ever  tried 
bowfin,  or  sablefish,  or  atkafish,  or  gray- 
fish?  All  are  cheap  and  good. 

Be  friends  with  your  dealer.  Many  little 
ways  occur  in  which  the  dealer  who  likes 
and  respects  you  can  reduce  the  strain  on 
your  pocketbook  (altho  we  do  not  con- 
sider this  a  good  reason  for  being  friends 
with  anybody).  Lately  our  grocer  tele- 
phoned us  that  certain  canned  goods  would 
shortly  be  twenty  per  cent  higher,  but  he 
bad  a  few  cans  left  in  stock  and  would 
sell  them  at  the  old  price.  Again,  he  fre- 
quently warns  us  not  to  buy  goods  from 
him  that  are  shopworn,  or  otherwise  below 
the  grade  we  expect  from  him.  Study  the 
art  of  being  a  good  customer ;  when  you 
master  it,  you  will  find  almost  every  dealer 
a  good  dealer. 

Profit  by  the  Government  bulletins  and 
other  federal  aids  to  efficient  buying,  util- 
izing and  conserving  of  home  products. 
Many  of  these  publications  are  free,  some 
are  sold  at  cost.  Every  citizen  may  learn 
economy  from  the  Government;  and  should 
do  so,  now  that  economy  has  been  raised 
by  the  war  to  the  pinnacle  of  patriotism. 

Keep  the  moral  aspect  of  thrift  upper- 
most. Better  buying  leads  to  better  living. 
The  real  object  in  adding  to  your  savings 
is  to  add  to  your  self-respect.  Lowered 
costs  mean  lifted  characters.  And  the  final 
way  to  make  your  dreams  come  true  is  to 
make  your  dollars  do  as  you  bid  them. 


Is  Your  Life's  Blood 
Trickling  Away  ? 

When  yon  see  red  blood  escaping  you  know  that  your  vitality 
is  escaping  with  it,  and  you  promptly  stop  the  flow. 

Millions  of  people  live 
on,  indifferent  to  the 
loss  of  vital  power  even 
more  serious  than  the 
loss  of  blood—  the  LOSS 
of  NERVE  FORCE. 

The  nervous  system  is 
the  CENTRAL  POWER 

of  the  human  body,  and 
when  the  nerves  become 
deranged  and  depleted,   every 
organ,      every      muscle,      and 
every    cell    of    the    body    be- 
comes sluggish,  weak  and  de- 
pressed,   causing    "that    tired 
feeling,"     super-sensitiveness, 
nervous     indigestion     and 
scores   of   other    troubles. 

Wonderful  Book 

on  the 

NERVES 

Paul  von  Boeckmann, 
the  noted  nerve 
cultunst,    h  a  3 
written     a     re- 
markable   book 
which     teaches 
you  how  to  save 
your  nerve   force   and 
care   for  your  nervous 
system.       It     explains 
how  to  soothe,  nourish 
and    calm    the    nerves. 
It    is    his     MASTER 
WORK     as    a    health 
treatise,  and  is  the  re- 
sult of  over  20  years' 
experience   with    nerv- 
ous  people,   whom   he 
understands   from  the 
ground   up. 

Price   of  book  is 

25  cents 

(coin    or   stamps) 
Address 
Paul  von  Boeckmann,  R.S. 

2021  Tower  Bnilding 
110W.40lhSL,NewYork,N.Y. 


What  Readers  Say 

Send  us  100  copies  to  give 
to  our  employees.    It  is  the 
only  real  efficiency  book. 
I  gained  12  pounds  since 
reading   your   book,  and   1 
feel  so  energetic. 
My  nervous  headaches  dis- 
appeared  as    if  by  magic. 
I  never  knew  1  had  nerves. 
SLEEP  is  now  my  middle 
name,    thanks    to    the    ad- 
vice   given    in    your   book. 
It  is  wonderful. 
Your  book   did  more  for 
me    for    indigestion    than 
two  courses  in  dieting. 
Stopping  the  leak  of   nerve 
force     has     cleared     my 
brain.     Before  I  was  half 
dizzy  all  the  time. 
My  Solar  Plexus  has  been 
driving  me  mad   until  your 
book    taught    me    how    to 
calm  it.     My  stomach  feels 
so  easy  and  relieved  now. 


GWWA 


^%  J  Cleaning 
f  Fluid 

7^^*         The  white  felt  hat 

/*^^\Px^\.     that  is  so  becoming, 

keep  it  white.    Rub 

it  lightly  each  day 

with  Carbona. 

It  cannot  explode. 
15c  25c  50c  $1.  At  all  druggists. 


Shoes   made  with   "F.    B.   &   C."  wMte,  bronze  and  fancy 
colored  lads  are  cleaned  with  Carbona  Cleaning  Fluid. 


•^ 


Romeike's  Press  Clippings 

are  used  nowadays  by  every  modern 
up-to-date  business  man ;  they  bring 
you  in  constant  touch  with  all  public 
and  private  wants,  and  supply  you  with 
news  bearing  upon  any  line  of  busi- 
ness. We  read  for  our  subscribers  all 
the  important  papers  published  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  If  you  have 
never  used  press  clippings,  drop  us  a 
postal  and  we  will  show  how  they  can 
be  of  advantage  to  you.  Write  for 
booklet  and  terms. 

ROMEIKE,  INC. 
106-110  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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FUSION'S    FINEST  MAKE 
GOOD 

{Continued  from  page  253) 
their  enemy  but  their  best  friend.  Police 
lecturers  have  gone  into  the  schools  and 
talked  to  the  children  and  into  the  settle- 
ment and  talked  to  the  mothers,  preaching 
a  gospel  unknown  in  the  past — that  the 
bluecoat  on  the  corner  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
dreaded  but  a  servant  and  guardian  of  the 
community  that  put  him  there.  Whatever 
"hounding"  was  done  by  the  police  in  the 
past,  it  is  no  longer  true  that  the  ex-con- 
vict is  forced  to  return  to  a  life  of  crime 
by  reason  of  the  police  attitude  toward  him. 
He  is  promised  a  fair  chance  and  a  help- 
ing hand  so  long  as  he  keeps  his  part  of 
the  bargain  and  goes  straight.  How  well 
this  promise  has  been  fulfilled  will  be  real- 
ized when  it  is  said  that  under  the  Woods 
administration  more  than  800  ex-convicts 
have  been  aided,  thru  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, to  find  employment  and  start  life 
afresh. 

How  the  New  York  police  prepared  for 
war — when  it  was  evident  that  war  was 
coming — and  how,  even  before  that,  they 
prepared  to  meet  all  emergencies  likely  to 
occur  under  a  state  of  strained  neutrality  ; 
how  every  possible  trouble  spot  and  stra- 
tegic point  in  the  city  was  inventoried  ;  how, 
thru  the  training  camp  at  Fort  Wadsworth 
in  the  summer  of  1916,  upward  of  3000 
policemen  were  taught  what  to  do  in  case 
the  city  were  suddenly  called  upon  to  feed 
and  shelter  and  care  for  a  large  number 
of  refugees  or  other  homeless  persons ;  how 
inventories  were  taken  of  every  available 
site  for  a  refugees'  camp,  of  hospitals  and 
homes  where  refugees  might  be  taken,  of 
doctors,  nurses,  automobiles,  ambulances, 
trucks  and  countless  other  necessities  in 
time  of  trouble ;  how  all  these  were  listed 
as  auxiliary  police  facilities ;  how  the  food 
situation  was  studied  and  plans  worked  out 
for  the  provisioning  of  a  refugee  host ;  and 
how  plans  were  prepared  for  the  move- 
ment of  large  bodies  of  men  quickly  from 
one  part  of  the  city  to  another — all  this  is 
a  familiar  story  to  those  who  know  their 
New  York.  Probably  never  before  has  such 
a  thorogoing  mobilization  of  the  police  re- 
sources of  a  great  city  been  undertaken. 
Every  conceivable  situation  was  thought 
out  and  provided  for. 

These  preliminaries,  complete  tho  they 
were,  would  have  been  of  little  practical 
value  had  not  Commissioner  Woods  estab- 
lished a  Home  Defense  League  to  serve  as 
a  reserve  police  force.  The  League,  which 
was  the  model  for  thousands  of  similar 
organizations  in  other  cities,  now  numbers 
26,000  men,  of  whom  16,000  have  been 
equipt  with  uniforms.  Each  police  precinct 
has  its  quota  of  Home  Defense  men  who 
have  been  drilled  under  police  and  army 
officers  and  fitted  for  the  task  of  patrolling 
the  streets,  handling  crowds,  regulating 
traffic  and  other  more  or  less  routine  police 
work  which  would  necessarily  be  neglected 
if  the  regular  force  were  called  upon  to 
mobilize  for  emergency  duty.  Already  the 
League  has  rendered  good  service  by  way 
of  supplementing  the  regular  police  in  conr 
nection  with  parades,  mass  meetings,  and 
extraordinary  duties  such  as  the  house-to- 
house  checking  up  of  the  Federal  draft 
registration. 

But  it  will  not  be  by  the  work  of  the 
Home  Defense  League  nor  the  Detective 
Bureau  nor  any  other  single  branch  of  the 
Department  that  the  administration  of 
Arthur  Woods  will  be  remembered,  hut 
rather  by  the  sum  total  of  the  work  of  all 
branches  of  the  force.  And  that  constitutes 
a  police  record  of  which  New  York  has 
good  reason  t"  lie  proud. 
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The  Secret  of 
Prolonging  Life 

Important  Discovery:     How  to  rejuvenate   your   body   and 
mind,  increase  your  brain  power  and  rebuild  and  repair  your 

nerve  and  vital  forces. 


SOME  folks  are  accustomed  to  be- 
ing ill.  They  think  it's  natural 
to  have  aches,  pains  and  physical 
ailments.  And  it's  hard  for  them  to 
believe  that  they  can  get  absolute  re- 
lief, without  medicine,  merely  by  tak- 
ing the  right  sort  of  food  and  drink. 

As  Professor  R.  von  Walden,  a  scien- 
tist of  national  repute,  says: 

"Most  of  our  physical  ills  come  out 
of  the  kitchen.  People  eat  sickness. 
For  diseases  are  caused  by  the  various 
waste  products  retained  in  the  body, 
and  can  only  be  cured  by  proper  com- 
binations and  quantities  of  foods, 
which  dissolve  and  expel  these  impur- 
ities. Correct  and  adjust  the  diet  and 
all  disorders,  with  strikingly  few  ex- 
ceptions, will  speedily  leave  and 
health  improve.  Give 
to  the  run-down  brain 
worker  more  of  the 
b  r  a  i  n-f  e  e  d  i  n  g  and 
nerve-repairing  vital 
foods — flesh,  fish  and 
fowl — and  he  will  again 
be  fit  for  brain  work; 
and  to  the  physical 
worker  more  cereal  or 
muscle  foods,  and  in 
each  case  the  efficiency 
will  be  increased." 

All  of  which  is  more 
plausible  than  it 
sounds. 

Large  consumers  of 
vital  foods  rule  the 
earth,  whether  among 
men  or  beasts.  They 
are  more  active,  pro- 
gressive, and  always 
more  enterprising,  than 
those  living  chiefly  on 
a  vegetarian  diet, 
starches,  cereals,  etc., 
which  produces  stagna- 
tion, as  in  India  and 
China. 

Meat  eaters  are  long- 
er lived,  the  animal  gel- 
atine in  meats  keeping 
the  body  elastic  and 
youthful. 

Old  age  can  be  directly  traced  to  an 
excess  of  starchy  foods,  which  hard- 
en the  body  and  stiffen  the  joints,  as 
they  stiffen  collars  and  cuffs,  because 
of  the  hardening  limes  they  contain ; 
these  limes  encrust  and  block  up  the 
arteries,  like  water  pipes,  causing  Ar- 
teriosclerosis. 

People  who  live  principally  on  white 
bread,  pastry,  butter,  tea  or  coffee, 
have  neither  brains  nor  energy. 
These  stupefying  foods  lack  in  brain- 
building  material.  They  cause  brain 
starvation,  while  vital  foods  produce 
brain  power,  vitality  and  longevity. 

If  you  are  subject  to  brain  fag  and 
nervous  exhaustion,  you  can  easily 
prove  there  are  certain  foods  that  nour- 
ish your  brain  and  nervous  system. 
For  a  week  use  very  little  or  no  starchy 
foods.  Take  a  preponderance  of  vital 
foods,  fresh  lean  meats,  game,  poultry, 
fish,     oysters,     curdled     custard,    with 


(  Moses  lived  to  be  120  years  old. 
"and  his  eye  was  not  dim.  nor  his 
natural  force  abated."  He  and  his 
people  were  meat  eaters,  and 
therefore  longer  lived  than  the 
present  generation.  The  laws  of 
Moses  for  the  preparation  of  meat 
are  still  in  use  today. 


fresh  green  vegetables,  tomatoes, 
lemon  juice,  and  a  small  amount  of 
fruit  in  correct  proportions  and  combi- 
nations, according  to  the  New  Vital 
Diet  System.  Your  brain  power  will 
soon  be  restored  to  full  vigor. 

By  taking  correct  quantities  of  di- 
gestible vital  foods,  lean  meats,  etc., 
you  can  increase  your  brain  power  for 
any  special  stress  of  brain  work. 

Drugs  may  relieve  temporarily.  But  to  get 
permanent  relief,  you  must  remove  the  cause — 
wrong  foods  and  combinations — which  ferment, 
cause  gases,  poison  and  kill,  or  produce  gastritis, 
appendicitis,   paralysis,   etc. 

It  is  well  known  that  an  excess  of  fatty  and 
starchy  foods  will  make  you  sluggish  and  bilious. 
Such  diet  will  give  you  dull,  splitting  headaches, 
and  cause  lack  of  memory,  inability  to  concen- 
trate, drowsiness  and  inertia.  Change  to  a  di- 
gestible vital  diet.  Note  your  improvement. 
Catarrh,  Hay  Fever  and  bronchial-asthma 
sufferers  have  been  relieved  by 
abstaining  from  foods  that 
form  mucus  or  phlegm,  and 
cause  expectoration,  which  are 
cream,  butter,  cheese,  fats,  oils, 
yolk  of  eggs,  salt,  etc. 

Here  are  a  few  curative 
principles  of  the  Vital  Diet 
System :  Suitable  meats  gen- 
erate vitality  and  nourish 
your  brain  and  nerves.  Starchy 
foods  feed  your  muscles,  fur- 
nish staying  power  and  in- 
crease your  weight.  Tomatoes 
and  lemons  are  solvents  of  re- 
tained impurities,  foreign  ele- 
ments and  waste  matter — the 
cause  of  disease.  Green  vege- 
tables purify  your  blood,  dis- 
lodge and  carry  off  your  waste 
products,  provided  all  other 
foods  are  properly  selected  and 
combined. 

Many  statements  on  file 
froi.i  business  men  testify  that 
they  have  been  permanently 
relieved  through  The  von  WaU 
den  Rejuvenating  Vital  Diet 
System  of  serious  ailments 
which  had  forced  them  to  re- 
tire from  business  and  that, 
without  using  drugs  and  medi- 
cines, they  were  again  made 
fit  to   return  tj  work. 

The  identical  instructions, 
which  restored  these  sufferers, 
and  for  which  cash  fees  of 
$500  and  over  have  been 
paid  to  Prof,  von  Walden  in 
his  private  practice,  are  con- 
tained in  The  von  Walden 
Course  of  Scientific  Brain  and 
Body  Building,  which  consists 
of  25  lessons  in  manuscript 
form. 

Without  the  slightest  expense  to  you,  you  may 
have  The  von  Walden  Course  of  Scientific  Brain 
and  Body  Building — the  whole  twenty-five  les- 
sons— to  study  for  one  week.  They  will  gladly 
be  sent  on  approval,  transportation  prepaid. 
Simply  write  and  say  you  wish  to  try  the  in- 
structions, using  attached  coupon,  and  that  if 
not  completely  satisfied  you  will  either  return 
them  within  one  week  after  you  receive  the 
lessons  or  send  $10  for  them. 

The  Secret  of  Prolonging  Life  will  be  dis- 
closed to  all  earnest  students  of  these  lessons, 
and  not  only  will  their  reward  be  permanent 
good  health  and  a  prepossessing  personal  ap- 
pearance,  but  also   mental   efficiency. 

CUT   OUT   AND   MAIL   THIS   COUPON 
Prof.    K.   von  WaWen. 

Cire   von   Walden   Institute, 

SO  MitcheU  Building,  Cincinnati.  0. 
You  may  send  me,  prepaid,  your  26  T  i  son 
Course  in  the  Science  of  Brain  and  Body  Build- 
ing, for  free  examination,  1  will  either  remall 
same  to  you  within  one  week  alter  receipt,  or 
Bend  you  $10.1 
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CALIFORNIA 
Pacific    School    of    Religion     i  Men 
and    Women)     Berkeley 

COLORADO 

Wolcott    School    (Girls) Denver 

CONNECTICUT 
The    Ely    School    for   Girls. .  .Greenwich 
Hartford      Theological       Seminary 

(Men    and    Women)     Hartford 

Saint    Margaret"s    School    (Girls), 

Waterbury 

DELAWARE 
The   Women's  College  of  Delaware. 

Newark 
ILLINOIS 
Pestalozzi-Froebel       Kindergarten 

Training    School     Chicago 

The    University    of   Chicago     (Boys 

and    Girls)      Chicago 

Northwestern    School    of    Music 

(  Hoys   and    Girls')    Evanston 

Todd    Seminary    (Boys) Woodstock 

INDIANA 
Tudor  Hall  School  for  Girls. Indianapolis 

MAINE 
Hebron  Academy   (Boys  and  (iirls), 

Hebron 
MARYLAND 
Home   School   for   Little  Deaf  Chil- 
dren   (Boys   and    Girls)  ...  .Kensington 
Maryland    College    for    Women, 

Lutherville 
Briarley    Hall    Military    Academy, 

Poolesville 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Emerson   College  of  Oratory   (Boys 

and    (Wrls)     Boston 

School    of    Expression     (Boys    and 

Girls)     Boston 

Sea    Pines    (Girls)     Brewster 

New     Church     Theological     School 

( Men )     Cambridge 

The    Sargent    School    for    Physical 

Education    (Women)    Cambridge 

Williston    Seminary    (Boys).Easthampton 
Dean    Academy    (Boys    and    Girls), 

Franklin 
Walnut    Hill    School    (Girls) Natick 


j  f.  Wheaton    College    for    Women.  .  .Norton 

25  Worcester   Academy    (Boys)  .  .Worcester 

NEW    JERSEY 

26  The    Peddie    Institute    (Boys), 

Hightstown 
.^7   Blake  Tutoring  School    ( Boys).Lakewood 

NEW  YORK 
28  Metropolitan      Hospital      Training 

School   for  Nurses.  .Blackwell's  Island 

_9  Stone    School    (Boys)     Cornwall 

30  Elmira    College    Elmira 

,i  1    French    School    (Girls) New   York 

32  Hartwick     Seminary     (Boys    and 

Girls)     Otsego   Co. 

3i  Skidmore   School    (Girls), 

Saratoga    Springs 

34  Miss    Mason's    School Tarrytown 

35  Russell    Sage    College    of    Practical 

Arts    (Women)    Troy 

36  The  Oakwood  Seminary   (Boy9  and 

Girls)     Union    Springs 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

37  De   Meritte   Military   School, 

Jackson    Springs 
OHIO 
3S  Grand    River    Institute     (Boys    and 

Girls)      Austenburg 

39  Glendale    College    Glendale 

40  The      Law      Froebel      Kindergarten 

Training    School    Toledo 

PENNSYLVANIA 

41  Linden    Hall    Seminary    (Girls) ...  .I.ititz 

42  Mercersburg    Academy    (Boys), 

Mercersburg 

43  Pennsylvania    College    for   Women. 

Pittsburgh 

44  Kiskiminetas      Spring      School      for 

Boys   Saltsburg 

TENNESSEE 

45  Martin    College     (Boys) Pulaski 

VIRGINIA 

46  Eastern    College    (Boys   and    Girls), 

Manassas 

47  Roanoke   College    (Men)    Salem 

48  Stuart   Hall    (Girls) Staunton 

WISCONSIN 
.19  Northwestern    Military    and    Naval, 

Academy    Lake  Geneva 


TEAR   COUPON    HERE 


THE   INDEPENDENT    PRIVATE   SCHOOL   SERVICE,    119  West   40th   Street,   New  York. 
Send  me  information  about  the  following  schools  and  colleges  listed  on  this  page. 


Numbers. 


Send  Information  to. 
Address 


Post 


State 8-18-17 


SPEAKERS,  LECTURERS:   J'^- 

tcr;al  lor  special  articles,  papers,  speeches,  debates.  l-.xperi, 
scholarly  service.  AUTHORS  RESEAKCH  BUREAU,  500  Fifth 
Avenue,   New  \  ork. 


Bronze    Memorial   Tablets 

JNO.  WILLIAMS,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry,  550  W. 
27th  St.,  N.  Y.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


Metropolitan  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 

BLACKWELL'S  ISLAND.   NEW  YORK  CITY 


NURSES'  RESIDENCE 


offers  a  three  years  course  of  training.  The  school 
is  registered  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  connected  with  a  tiospital  of  nearly  two 
thousand  beds,  which  gives  ample  opportunity  for 
a  broad,  general  training. 

The    Nurses'   Residence,    removed  from    the   hospi- 
tal, is  homelike  and  ideally  located. 
Requirement*:       At  least  one  year  of  high  school 
or  equivalent.     Age  limit— 18  to  35  years. 
Remuneration— $10.00.     $12.00    and     $15.00     per 
month  ;  the  increase  made  yearly. 


For  information   address  Superintendent,    MISS  AGNES  S.   WARD 


New  Text 


Books 


Ik 


.~3I-2I~S1— 33-33— 3JJg-.tg-.rE-r.g-.-rg=^rig?r 


The  Sciences 


IT  is  interesting  to  consider  the  change  In 
the  intellectual  life  of  our  country  that 
is  likely  to  come  within  another  half  cen- 
tury simply  by  the  growing  attention  to 
science  in  our  schools.  At  present  we  are  in 
a  transition  stage.  The  fathers  and  mothers 
of  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  pres- 
ent had  practically  nothing  in  the  way  of 
scientific  training.  Today,  while  the  place 
of  science  in  the  school  curriculum  is  still 
unsatisfactory,  nevertheless,  youngsters  of 
twelve  and  fourteen  years  are  being  taught 
to  think  in  terms  of  cause  and  effect,  to 
cultivate  the  open  mind  and  intellectual  in- 
dependence and  hardihood.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  assume  that  the  liberalizing  effect 
of  this  training  will  produce  a  flowering 
of  intellectual  life  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  twentieth  century  that  would  surprize 
even  those  who  have  seen  the  marvelous 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  our  ideas 
and  institutions  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years. 

Among  the  new  science  textbooks  is  an 
excellent  First  Course  in  General  Science, 
by  Barber,  Fuller,  Pricer  and  Adams.  The 
authors  are  in  line  with  the  latest  trend  in 
the  teaching  of  this  subject  and  are  on 
solid  ground  when  they  contend  that  "the 
primary  function  of  first  year  general 
science  is  to  give  a  rational,  scientific  un- 
derstanding of  the  pupil's  environment  to 
the  end  that  he  may  to  some  extent  cor- 
rectly interpret  it.  It  must  be  justified  by 
its  intrinsic  value  as  a  training  for  life's 
work."  In  their  choice  of  subject  matter 
the  authors  have  consistently  followed  their 
theory,  and  the  result  is  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  It 
should  give  pause  to  the  science  teacher 
who  has  been  following  the  usual  line. 

Lyman  (\  Newell,  professor  of  chemis- 
try, Boston  University,  is  the  author  of  an 
excellent  new  Laboratory  Manual  of  In- 
organic Chemistry  for  Colleges.  The  experi- 
ments chosen  have  been  selected  from  a 
large  number  performed  in  the  author's 
classes  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  A 
thoroly  revised  edition  of  the  author's  well 
known  text  on  Inorganic  Chemistry  for 
Collcf/es  is  also  off  the  press.  The  portions 
dealing  with  the  theory  of  chemistry  have 
to  a  great  extent  been  rewritten  and  many 
new  problems  and  exercizes  have  been 
added.  The  Lairs  of  Physical  Science,  by 
Edwin  F.  Northrup,  is  a  full  list  of  the 
general  propositions  of  science,  "prepared 
to  fill  an  obvious  gap  in  the  literature  of 
physical  science."  It  includes  an  alpha- 
betically arranged  bibliography  of  all  books 
and  journals  referred  to  and  should  prove 
a  very  useful  reference  book  to  science 
students.  Physics  with  Applications,  by 
Carhart  and  Chute,  is  an  excellent  text  for 
a  first  year  course  in  physics,  very  at- 
tractively illustrated.  A  special  feature  is 
the  emphasis  given  to  the  practical  aspects 
of  physics  and  to  many  picturesque  phases 
of  the  subject.  Professor  Venable,  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  is  the  author 
of  A  Brief  Account  of  Radio-activity,  in 
which  students  of  chemistry  will  find  a 
fuller  statement  of  the  marvelous  facts  anil 
deductions  from  their  study  than  is  given 
in  the  present  textbooks.  A  revised  edition 
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1853  Maryland  College  1917 
for  Women 


COURSES 
College  Preparatory 

College 

B.  A. 

B.  L. 
Domestic  Science 

B.  S. 

Teacher's  Certiflcate 
Music 

B.  MUS. 

Teacher's  Certiflcate 
Expression 

B.O. 

Teacher's  Certileate 
Address  Box   A, 


ADVANTAGES 

63  Years'  History 
Strons  Faculty 
Girls  from  32  states 
10  miles  from  Baltimore 
500-foot  elevation 
Near  Washington 
Fireproof  Buildings 
Swimming  Pool 
Private  Baths 
Set  Bowls 
Non-Sectarian 
Ideal  size 
Personal  care 
Lutherville,  Md. 


Blake  Country  School 

LAKEWOOD,  N.J. 

An  ideal  school  for  a  boy  who  wishes  to  be 
ra;>idly  prepared  for  college.  The  mild  climate 
makes  possible  horseback  riding  and  other  out- 
door sports  throughout  the  winter.  Special  atten- 
tion given  to  boys  in  delicate  health.  Located  in 
pines   near   three   mile   lake. 


WOLCOTT  SCHOOL 

The  West's  Leading  School  for  Girls 

Eastern  Advantages  in  the  West.  Everything  First-Class, 
In  addition,  Denver's  Climate.  Address  for  Information. 
Dr.  J.  D.  S.  RIGGS,  Principal,  1405  Marion  St.,  Denver 


fThe  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
ISTUl 

JL  26th  Y« 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For    detailed    in- 
formation address 

26th  Year     U.of  C.(Div.M)Chie««o,HI, 


STUDY 


HOTEL  WEBSTER 

Forty-fifth  Street  by  Fifth  Avenue 
40  West  45th  Street     NEW  YORK 

Just  off  Fifth  Avenue  on  one  of  city's  quietest  streets 
One  of  New  York's  most  beautiful 
hotels.  Much  favored  by  womea 
traveling-  without  escort.  Within 
four  minutes  walk  of  forty  theatres. 
Center  of  shopping  district. 

Send  for  booklet. 

Rooms,  private  bath  .  •  $2.30 
and  upwards 

Sittinz  room,  bedroom,  bath  $5.00 
aud  upwards 

W.  Johnson  Quinn,  Prop. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS.  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE    GREYLOCK 

At  the  Western  end  of  the  Mohawk  Trail 
Now  Open 

Send  for  Cop?  of  "Williamslowo  the  Village  Beanlifnl" 


SUMMER 
PRICES 


TYPEWRITERS 


Ourentire  stock  of  latest  models  is  offered 
at  special  prices  for  the  summer  only. 

Factory   Rebuilt   Typewriter* 

All  trademarked.  and  guaranteed  for  one 
year.  Buy  now  and  save  as  much  as  $75. 
Branch  stores  in  leading  cities. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Snmmcr  Price  I,lgt. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO..  Inc..  339  Broadway,  N.  V. 

MANUSCRIPT 

Fiction,  narratives,  travel;  historical  and  scien- 
tific matter  in  prepared  MSS.,  25.000  words  mini- 
nmm,  receives  our  careful  consideration  for  BOOK 
issue.     Readings  absolutely  necessary,  no  charge. 

Roxburgh  Pub.  Co.  (Inc.),  61  Court  Street,  Boston 


of  E.  H.  S.  Bailey's  Sanitary  and  Applied 
Chemistry  is  off  the  press.  It  is  not  only 
an  excellent  textbook,  but  is  written  in 
such  a  clear  style  that  it  should  prove  val- 
uable to  housewives  wishing  a  work  of  gen- 
eral information  and  reference  on  their 
everyday  problems.  The  Magic  of  Science, 
by  A.  Frederick  Collins,  is  a  book  of  scien- 
tific amusements  which  can  be  performed 
with  simple  apparatus.  We  are  sorry  for 
the  boy  who  cannot  own  a  copy  of  this 
fascinating  book. 

Elementary  Agriculture,  by  James  S. 
Grim,  is  a  first  rate  textbook  for  children 
in  country  schools.  It  aims  to  make  farm 
life  attractive  by  pointing  out  the  social 
and  economic  values  and  possibilities  of 
country  life.  The  illustrations  are  very  at- 
tractive. Productive  Agriculture  outlines  a 
stiff  course  in  farming  as  carried  on  in  the 
Middle  West.  As  far  as  possible  in  the 
grammar  grades,  its  training  in  grain  and 
stock  raising  is  thoro  and  complete.  The 
book  would  fit  admirably  with  the  "Rural 
Arithmetic"   reviewed   under   Mathematics. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  good  textbooks  on 
physiology  and  hygiene.  One  of  the  newest 
is  by  C.  E.  A.  Winslow,  professor  of  public 
health  of  the  Yale  Medical  School.  This 
book,  called  Healthy  Living,  is  adapted  for 
use  in  the  intermediate  grades.  Grade 
teachers  will  also  welcome  the  two  com- 
panion textbooks,  Clothing  and  Health  for 
grades  six  and  seven  and  Food  and  Health 
for  grade  eight,  which  furnish  simple 
training  in  domestic  science  and  hygiene. 
The  former  gives  a  history  of  cotton,  flax, 
and  wool,  a  study  in  the  different  kinds 
of  cloth,  and  simple  patterns  and  stitches. 
The  latter,  dealing  with  cooking  utensils, 
simple  recipes,  and  food  values,  is  a  prac- 
tical  book   for   a   small   school. 

Practical  Biology,  by  Smallwood,  Rev- 
eley  and  Bailey,  is  an  unusually  simple 
treatment  of  the  subject  and  will  be  of 
especial  interest  to  teachers  in  New  York 
State  for  the  reason  that  it  exactly  covers 
the  work  indicated  in  the  Regents'  Sylla- 
bus. It  contains  both  the  descriptive  text 
and  laboratory  directions.  Direct  Method  of 
Physical  Development,  by  Glaus  Seltz,  con- 
tains practical  suggestions  on  hygiene  by 
a  layman  who  writes  rather  vaguely  about 
a  mysterious  life  force  which  one  can  learn 
to  control  by  adopting  his  system  of  exer- 
cizes. His  ideas  of  hygiene,  however,  are 
good  and  his  exercizes  are  to  be  performed 
without  apparatus. 

First  Course  in  General  Science,  by  Barber, 
Fuller,  Pricer  and  Adams.  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
$1.25.  Inorganic  Chemistry  for  Colleges,  Labo- 
ratory Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry  for 
Colleges,  by  L.  C.  Newell.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
$2,  64  cents.  Lav>s  of  Physical  Science,  by  E. 
F.  Northrup.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phil- 
adelphia. $2.  Physics  with  Applications,  by 
Carhart  and  Chute.  Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston. 
$1.25.  Brief  Account  of  Radio-activity,  by  F. 
P.  Venable.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  50  cents.  Sani- 
tary and  Applied  Chemistry,  by  E.  H.  S. 
Bailey.  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50.  The 
Magic  of  Science,  by  A.  F.  Collins.  F.  H.  Revell 
&  Co.  $1.25.  Elementary  Agriculture,  by  J.  S. 
Grim.  Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston.  $1.25.  Produc- 
tive Agriculture,  by  J.  H.  Gehrs.  The  Mac- 
millan Company.  $1.  Healthy  Living,  by  C.  E. 
A.  Winslow.  C.  E.  Merrill  Company.  75  cents. 
Clothing  and  Health,  Food  and  Health,  by 
Kinne  and  Cooley.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
65  cents  and  $1.10.  Practical  Biology,  by  Small- 
wood,  Reveley  and  Bailey.  Allyn  &  Bacon, 
Boston.  $1.25.  Direct  Method  of  Physical  Devel- 
opment, by  Claus  Seltz.  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.  $1. 


Histories  for  the  School 

NOW  that  the  Great  War  has  made  US 
all  students  of  history  it  is  impossible 
to  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between  history 
for  the  general  reader  and  history  for  the 
student  in  school  or  college.  Many  books, 
especially  those  which  <any  their  story 
down  to  the  present  time,  might  be  placed 
in  either  class.  Such  a  special  study  as 
I. eon    Domiuiun's    Frontiers    of    Language 


Are  You  Ready 
to  Direct  Others? 

We  are  just  entering 
upon  the  titanic  task  of 
turning  this  nation  into 
a  vast  fighting  unit. 
With  proper  organiza- 
tion and  coordination 
the  individual  strokes 
of  our  millions  of  me- 
chanics, farmers,  and 
other  producers — just  as 
well  as  of  our  soldiers— can 
be  concentrated  in  trip-ham- 
mer blows  on  the  common 
enemy.  Without  proper  or- 
ganization the  most  strenuous 
of  individual  efforts  will  have 
no  appreciable  result. 

The  Nation-wide  Call 
For  Trained  Leaders 

Throughout  America  business 
transformation  — readjust- 
ment, reorganization,  expan- 
sion—is  the  order  of  the  day. 
This  unparalleled  commercial 
and  industrial  activity,  to 
meet  the  imperative  necessity 
for  increased  output,  demands 
more  and  better  Executives. 

Men  who  carl  direct  others  and  get 
things  done  are  needed  as  never  be- 
fore. Trained  executive  ability  is  art 
a  premium.  It  is  the  day  of  opportu- 
nity for  the  man  who  knows  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  organization, 
management,  and  finance  that  under- 
lie modern  business. 

Get  In  Line  Now 
For  Leadership 

The  Pace  Standardized  Courses  in 
Accountancy  and  Business  Adminis- 
tration are  available  to  you  at  home 
by  mail.  These  well-known  courses 
have  been  officially  adopted  by  many 
of  the  largest  corporations  of  America 
to  meet  their  need  for  competent  men. 
The  history  of  business  discloses  no 
such  real  opportunity  for  young  men 
as  the  present.  It  is  all  a  question  of 
What  are  you  prepared  to  do  ? 

Take  stock  of  your  present  ability  in 
business.  "  Your  Market  Value,"  an 
unusual  36-page  booklet,  will  aid  you 
in  determining  the  line  for  which  you  are 
best  adapted — we  will  mail  a  copy  free  to 
all  who  request  it.  No  need  to  delay.  If 
you  are  called  for  military  duty,  the 
Pace  Organization  will  gladly  sus-  ■* 

pend  your  instruction  and  tuition  <$ , 

payments.        Ask   for  details  of  f"  ••'' 


month's  trial  instruction. 


Use   this    Coupon 
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When  Days 
Start  Wrong 

Try  starting  them  with  bran 
food — Nature's  laxative. 

Not  clear  bran,  but  Petti- 
John's — a  luxury  dish.  Try 
it  once  a  day  for  a  week.  See 
how  you  like  it,  how  you  like 
the  results.  Then  you  will 
know  why  doctors  say,  "Eat 
bran." 

fettijohnj 

Rolled  Wheat— 25%  Bran 

A  breakfast  dainty  whose  flavoiy 
flakes  hide  25  %  unground  bran. 

Pettijohn's  Flour — 75  %  fine  pat- 
ent flour  with  25  %  bran  flakes.  Use 
like  Graham  flour  in  any  recipe. 

Both  sold  in  packages  only. 

(1643) 


Live 

Notes 
Only 


POST 
PAID 


Perforated 
Coupon  Pages 


Each  Memo  Separate 

— tear  out  when  attended  to 

ROBINSON  REMINDER 

Each  memo  a  perforated  coupon,  which,  when  attended  to,  is 
torn  out  Live  notes  only.  No  searching'  thru  obsolete  notes. 
Everything  ready  for  instant  reference.  Handy  pocket  in  cover. 

With  each  Reminder  is  an  extra  filler 
„  3  in    x  5  in.         3>£  In    x  7  In. 

nnndsome  Blaek  leather      -        -         $1.00  $1.25 

India  Calf  or  Seal  Grain  Cowhide  1.60  1.75 

Genuine  Seal  or  Morocco      -  2  00  2.60 


Ladies'  Shopping,  Reminder.  2%  In    x  Z%  In.. 
with  pencil  and  extra  filler.  $1.00 


Slz«  B,  8        In.  i  6 


Extra  Fillers 
In.  (4  coupons  to  the  page) 


Size  A.  SV4    In.  x  7       In.  (6  coupons  to  the  page) 
SizeL.  2$/  In    xZ%  In.  (3 


_  coupons  to  the  page ) 
Name  In  gold  on  coyer — 25c  extra 


70c  per  dos. 
90c  per  doz. 
60c  per  doz. 


If  not  at  your  stationer's,  order  from  us.      Stationers  write. 
Robinson  Mfg.  Co.,  80  Elm  St.,  Weatfield,  Mass 


pACTS,  Arguments,  Briefs  for  Debates.  Out- 
*  lines,  literary,  historical  and  scientific  ma- 
terial for  club  papers,  orations  and  essays.  The 
Original  Bureau  of  Research,  New  Albany,   Ind. 

The  New  Thing  in  War 

The  rule  of  the  modern  censor,  and  the 
unwritten  happenings  are  among  Wil- 
liam G.  Shepherd's  "Confessions  of  a 
War  Correspondent."  A  new  kind 
of  a  visit  to  the  war  zone  is  provided 
in  the  humor  and  thrill  of  this  book. 
Get  it  today  at  your  booksellers,  or  it 
will  be  sent  postpaid  for  $1.10  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin  So..  Deit.  I.,  N.  Y.  City 


and  Nationality  in  Europe,  would,  ten  years 
ago,  have  found  a  very  narrow  circle  of 
readers  in  spite  of  its  illuminating  maps 
and  attractive  illustrations.  Today  no  one 
can  understand  his  daily  paper  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  problems  diseust 
in  this  work.  The  author,  as  a  graduate  of 
Robert  College,  Constantinople,  is  decidedly 
at  his  best  in  treating  of  the  racial  situa- 
tion in  Turkey.  A  book  which  might  have 
been  valuable  to  the  student  if  the  passing 
emotions  and  prejudices  of  the  war  had 
not  so  strongly  colored  it  is  Prof.  Ramsay 
Muir's  Expansion  of  Europe,  which  tells 
the  story  of  colonial  rivalry  from  the  dis- 
covery of  America  to  the  present.  There  is 
great  need  for  textbooks  that  have  a  world- 
wide outlook,  and  it  is  a  satisfactory  sign 
of  the  times  that  an  unpretentious  history 
for  high  school  pupils,  Essentials  in  Modem 
European  History,  by  D.  C.  Knowlton  and 
Samuel  B.  Howe,  devotes  an  excellent 
chapter  to  "The  Expansion  of  Europe  in 
Asia  and  Africa."  One  of  the  best  recent 
school  histories  is  Prof.  Charles  D.  Hazen's 
Modern  European  History,  based  largely  on 
"Europe  Since  1S15."  by  the  same  author, 
but  brought  up  to  date  and  related  to  the 
issues  of  the  Great  War. 

Prof.  Hutton  Webster's  Early  European 
History,  which  begins  with  prehistoric 
man,  covers  the  rise  of  European  civiliza- 
tion down  to  the  period  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  with  which  most  histories  of 
modern  Europe  begin,  and  it  may,  there- 
fore, be  used  conveniently  in  conjunction 
with  any  standard  modern  history. 

Among  the  recent  school  histories  of  the 
United  States  are  A  History  of  the  United 
States,  by  Prof.  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin 
and  Prof.  Claude  H.  Van  Tyne,  in  two 
volumes,  and  Prof.  Emerson  D.  Fife's  His- 
tory of  the  United  States.  Both  works  are 
ably  written  and  interestingly  illustrated 
with  many  maps  and  pictures  and,  altho 
elementary  in  character,  discuss  current 
economic  and  political  problems. 

Frontiers  of  Language  and  Nationality  in 
Europe,  by  Leon  Dominian.  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
$3.  Expansion  of  Europe,  by  Ramsay  Muir. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.  $2.  Essentials  in 
Modern  European  History,  by  D.  C.  Knowl- 
ton and  S.  B.  Howe.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
$1.50.  Modern  European  History,  by  C.  D. 
Hazen.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  $1.75.  Early  Euro- 
pean History,  by  Hutton  Webster.  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  Boston.  $1.60.  History  of  the  United 
States  for  Schools,  by  A.  C.  McLaughlin  and 
C.  H.  Van  Tyne.  2  vols.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$1.50  each.  History  of  the  United  States,  by 
E.   D.    Fite,   Henry    Holt   &   Co.    $1.60. 


Mathematics 

TEACH  only  what  is  of  practical  value 
to  the  pupil  and  omit  all  cultural 
subjects,  particularly  in  mathematics, 
says  the  modern  radical.  Certainly  many 
of  the  set  types  of  questions  based 
on  former  conditions  ought  to  be  replaced 
by  problems  of  modern  industries.  But  it 
seems  hardly  fair  to  omit  all  work  in  inter- 
est or  insurance,  because  the  business 
world  claims  that  the  greatest  failure  of 
the  public  school  graduates  is  in  addition 
and   fractions. 

A  Rural  Arithmetic  from  Illinois,  a 
state  which  has  been  very  successful  in  cor- 
relating school  studies  with  its  agricul- 
tural interests,  is  of  the  distinctly  modern 
type.  It  is  an  excellent  book  on  agriculture, 
on  business  forms  and  accounts,  mensura- 
tion and  averages ;  but  its  work  in  percent- 
ages and  allied  topics  would  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Eastern  schools.  Even 
more  radical  in  its  methods,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  the  adverse  criticism  of 
algebra  as  a  required  subject,  is  First  Year 
Mathematics,  tested  for  several  years  in 
certain  Boston  schools.  In  theory  it  would 
seem  an  improvement  to  combine  for  the 
first  year,  advanced  arithmetic  with  funda- 
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Exclusive 


THE  STANDARD  FOR  25  YEARS" 


Installed  ONLY  by  expert  mechanics 
from  our  factory  branches  and  there- 
fore GUARANTEED  10  YEARS-but  outlasts 
the  building-.  More  Chamberlin  in  use  than 
all  others  put  together. 

We  equip  windows,  doors,  casements  or 
transoms — wood  or  metal— i  n  new  or  old  build- 
ings, with  Chamberlin  Strip. 

WRITE  for  illustrated,  descriptive  book  and 
list  of  users  in  your  vicinity. 

Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strip  Co. 

Headquarters:   119  Dinan  Building,  Detroit 


LIGGETT  &  MYERS  TOBACCO   COMPANY 
NOTICE. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Liggett  &  Myers 
Tobacco  Company  has  resolved  to  issue  Seven  Mill- 
ion Three  Hundred  and  Seventy-Six  Thousand  and 
Forty  Dollars  ($7,376,040)  additional  seven  per 
cent.  (7%)  cumulative  preferred  stock  heretofore 
authorized  by  the  stockholders. 

This  new  stock  will  be  issued  as  of  October  1, 
1917,  and  will  be  offered  to  all  stockholders  of  rec- 
ord at  the  close  of  business  September  10th,  1917, 
for  subscription  at  par  in  the  proportion  of  one 
share  of  new  preferred  stock  for  each  five  shares 
of  stock,  whether  preferred  or  common,  held  by 
them,  to  be  paid  for  in  cash  on  October  1st,   1917. 

Warrants  for  rights  of  subscription  will  be  sent 
to  stockholders  of  the  company  by  the  General 
Trust  Company,  54  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
as  soon  after  September  10th,  1917,  as  practicable. 
T.   T.   ANDERSON,   Treasurer. 

DIVIDENDS 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Cot- 
ton Oil  Company,  on  August  7th,  1917,  declared 
a  quarterly  dividend  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the 
Common  Stock  of  the  Company,  payable  Septem- 
ber 1,  1917,  at  the  Banking  House  of  Winslow, 
Lanier  &  Co.,  59  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City, 
to  holders  of  record  of  such  stock  at  the  close  of 
busines3  on  August  15,  1917. 

The  Stock  Transfer  Books  of  the  Company  will 
not  be  closed. 
WILLIAM  0.  THOMPSON,  Secretary. 

UNITED   STATES  STEAMSHIP   COMPANY 

August  9,  1917. 
A  regular  dividend  of  one  per  cent,  and  an 
extra  dividend  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  has 
been  declared  on  the  capital  stock  of  this  Com- 
pany, payable  September  1st,  1917,  to  Stockholders 
of  record  on  the  books  of  this  Company  at  the 
close  of  business  on  August  16,  1917. 
N.  H.  CAMPBELL,  Treasurer. 

GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY 

61   Broadway,   New  York. 

August  2,  1917. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
General  Development  Company  held  this  day,  a 
dividend  of  Two  Dollars  ($2.00)  per  share  on  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Company  was  declared  pay- 
able September  1st,  1917,  to  stockholders  of  record 
at  the  close  of  business  on  August  15th,  1917. 
Books  will  not  close. 

SAM  A.  LKWISOnN,  Treasurer. 
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mentals  in  algebra  and  geometry.  But  un- 
less practise  proves  that  this  can  be  done 
without  devoting  additional  time  to  mathe- 
matics later,  the  gain  would  be  small. 

Myers  and  Atwood's  Elementary  Algebra 
is  a  good  book,  among  scores  of  its  type, 
well  arranged,  with  clear  explanations  and 
much  drill  in  problem  solving.  In  Merrill 
and  Smith's  First  Course  in  Higher  Alge- 
bra, tho  little  review  work  is  given,  the 
topics  of  the  book  are  well  presented,  and 
the  unusually  large  amount  of  preliminary 
work  on  calculus  is  clear  and  concrete. 

Two  books  on  geometry,  plane  and  solid, 
both  show  an  effort  to  condense  and  sim- 
plify the  work.  Betz  and  Webb's  is  a  com- 
promise between  conservatism  and  radical- 
ism in  geometric  training.  By  the  omission 
of  non-essentials  it  meets  the  needs  of  a 
shorter  course,  but,  with  its  good  original 
problems,  gives  enough  work  for  college  re- 
quirements. Durell  and  Arnold's,  in  two 
volumes,  is  as  fully  condensed,  its  correla- 
tion work  is  better  done;  its  plans  for 
theorem  study  excellent,  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  simple  original  problems  well  pre- 
sented. Recreations  in  Mathematics,  a  book 
for  true  mathematicians,  is  a  curiosity  shop 
of  odd  methods  and  circumlocutions  used 
when  mathematical  knowledge  was  meager 
in  all  subjects  from  arithmetic  to  calculus 
and  astronomy. 

Until  recently  bookkeeping  has  been  con- 
signed to  the  high  or  commercial  schools. 
Everyday  Bookkeeping,  altho  listed  in  Mac- 
millan's  Commercial  Series,  fits  admirably 
the  work  in  household  and  cash  accounts 
now  required  in  many  states  for  the  gram- 
mar grades.  The  simple  training  given  in 
profit  and  loss  accounting  would  enable 
any  pupil  to  test  the  soundness  of  his  busi- 
ness transactions.  Closely  associated  with 
Everyday  Bookkeeping  in  its  aim  to  teach 
every  child  the  value  of  money  is  Money — 
What  It  Is  and  How  to  Use  It.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  know  how  to  classify  the  book  or 
where  to  place  it  in  the  high  school  cur- 
riculum. It  is  not  a  scientific  work,  tho 
the  history  of  money  in  its  various  forms 
is  given,  but  a  readable  account  of  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  business  transactions, 
thoroly  adapted  to  young  people. 

A  Rural  Arithmetic,  by  Madden  and  Turner. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  65  cents.  First 
Year  Mathematics,  by  Evans  and  Marsh.  C. 
E.  Merrill  Company.  90  cents.  Elementary 
Algebra,  by  Myers  and  Atwood.  Scott,  Fores- 
man  &  Co.,  Chicago.  SI.  First  Course  in 
Higher  Algebra,  by  Merrill  and  Smith.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  $1.50.  Plane  and  Solid 
Geometry,  by  Betz  and  Webb.  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston.  $1.36.  Plane  Geometry,  Solid  Geometry, 
by  Durell  and  Arnold.  C.  E.  Merrill  Company, 
88  and  80  cents.  Recreations  in  Mathematics, 
by  H.  E.  Licks.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company. 
$1.25.  Everyday  Bookkeeping,  by  A.  M.  Bogle. 
The  Macmillan  Company.  65  cents.  Money— 
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THE    STRAIGHT  ROAD   TO   VICTORY 


MONTHLY  ARTICLE  OF  THE  EFFICIENCY  SOCIETY 


SUPPOSE  that  there  are  three 
milk  wagon  companies  collecting 
from  a  dairy  farming  district  and 
selling  to  the  urban  community 
of  Pigsknuckle  Crossing.  Suppose  that 
every  wagon  and  every  driver  was  kept 
busy  attempting  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  this  metropolis,  that  horses  sold  at 
so  high  a  figure  that  the  delivery  com- 
panies could  barely  afford  to  replace 
those  which  died  and  that  new  milk 
cans  could  not  be  obtained  for  love  or 
money.  Now  suppose  further  that  a 
stranger  comes  to  town,  likes  the  situa- 
tion, and  opens  a  big  toothbrush  factory. 
Two  thousand  workingmen,  most  of 
them  with  large  and  increasing  fam- 
ilies, come  to  Pigsknuckle  Crossing  to 
make  toothbrushes.  They  require  milk 
for  their  babies,  their  coffee  and  their 
breakfast  cereals,  but  how  are  they  go- 
ing to  be  supplied?  The  farmers  can 
raise  all  the  milch  cows  that  the  needs 
of  the  town  require,  but  who  shall  take 
the  milk  to  the  ultimate  consumer? 
Must  the  townsfolk  go  hungry  or  the 
factory  close? 

Without  exaggeration,  this  was  the 
position  in  which  the  railroads  found 
themselves  when  we  entered  the  Great 
War.  In  one  sense  of  the  word  they  had 
never  been  more  prosperous,  at  least 
they  had  never  had  more  to  do.  There 
was  our  big  export  trade  with  Europe 
and  likewise  a  high  pressure  of  busi- 
ness between  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Most  of  the  big  companies  were 
able  to  run  at  top  capacity  and  some 
were  even  perplexed  as  to  how  to  cope 
with  the  increasing  demand  for  trans- 
portation. Then  came  war. 

NEEDLESS  to  say,  the  burden  placed 
upon  a  railroad  system  in  time  of  war 
is  much  greater  than  any  which  private 
business  can  impose.  The  civil  popula- 
tion must  receive  its  food  as  usual.  Fail- 
ure to  secure  adequate  transportation 
from  rural  Russia  to  the  people  of  Mos- 
cow and  Petrograd  last  March  caused 
first  famine,  then  bread  riots,  then 
armed  insurrection,  and  finally  revolu- 
tion and  the  republic.  The  factories  must 
receive  their  supplies  as  usual  unless 
the  nation  is  to  be  shaken  by  panic  and 
economic  collapse.  But  the  railroads 
must  undertake  new  tasks  in  addition 
to  doing  "business  as  usual."  There  aro 
troops  to  transport  from  every  part  of 
the  country;  first  to  the  training  camps 
and  later  to  the  ports  of  embarkation. 
Remember  all  the  difficulties  which  we 
experienced  in  mobilizing  the  National 
Guard  on  the  Mexican  border  when  we 
went  in  pursuit  of  Villa  and  the  heavily 
burdened  American  tortoise  failed  to 
overtake  the  light  footed  Mexican  hare. 
Then  there  is  the  equipment  for  the 
army:  wireless  outfits,  entrenching  tools, 
hospital  supplies,  aeroplanes,  shoes,  gas 
masks,  helmets,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
other  indispensables  which  cannot  be 
provided  once  for  all  but  must  be  con- 
tinually renewed  as  the  old  supply  is 
exhausted.  Then  there  are  the  two  great 
items  of  food  and  shells,  not  for  our- 
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selves  alone  but  for  a  dozen  other  na- 
tions who  are  looking  to  us  for  help.  It 
is  not  enough  to  get  the  supplies  and 
munitions  required  by  the  army  trans- 
ported somehow,  they  must  arrive  con- 
stantly, regularly  and  without  delay. 

The  obvious  answer  to  these  prob- 
lems is  increased  equipment.  But  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  present 
put  that  solution  out  of  the  question. 
The  able  workmen  who  might  be  mak- 
ing rails  and  cars  are  in  even  greater 
demand  for  building  ships  or  making 
munitions  of  war  and  many  of  them  also 
have  gone  and  will  go  into  the  army. 
Such  new  railroad  equipment  as  can  be 
manufactured  is  needed  by  our  Euro- 
pean allies  whose  transportation  diffi- 
culties are  far  more  acute  than  ours. 
Even  if  the  railroads  enjoyed  every 
facility  for  extending  their  mileage  and 
putting  more  trains  into  operation  the 
necessary  construction  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  months  and  in  the  meantime  pre- 
paredness would  be  sidetracked.  From 
May,  1916,  to  May  of  this  year  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  only  one  loco- 
motive in  two  hundred  and  less  than 
one  freight  car  in  fifty;  not  enough  to 
keep  pace  with  the  ordinary  needs  of  a 
growing  population. 

YET  during  the  same  year  when  there 
was  so  little  construction  the  railroad 
companies  increased  the  volume  of  the 
freight  they  carried  by  16.1  per  cent 
and  they  have  met  without  demur  every 
task  which  the  war  has  given  them. 
Actual  returns  have  been  received  from 
railroads  operating  173,105  miles  of 
line,  enough  to  make  a  seven  track  rail- 
road all  the  way  around  the  earth.  Dur- 
ing May  they  handled  traffic  equivalent 
to  carrying  29,522,870,109  tons  of 
freight  for  one  mile  and  thus  estab- 
lished a  world's  record  for  tonnage 
transported.  In  what  way  was  this 
miracle  worked? 

Let  us  take  another  look  at  the  milk 
routes  of  Pigsknuckle  Crossing.  Find- 
ing themselves  unable  to  secure  new 
wagons,  horses,  cans  and  drivers  the 
three  concerns  held  a  conference  and 
decided  to  cooperate.  Smith  and  Brown 
both  collected  milk  from  the  farmers  of 
the  Pleasant  Valley  district.  They  de- 
cided that  instead  of  each  covering  the 
entire  region  Smith  would  take  from  all 
the  farmers  north  of  Willow  Creek  and 
Brown  from  all  those  to  the  south.  This 
saved  time  by  shortening  the  collecting 
route  and  enabled  both  milk  companies 
to  get  to  town  earlier  and  return  soon- 
er. Brown  and  Jones  distributed  to  cus- 
tomers in  all  parts  of  town.  Brown  was 
assigned  to  cover  the  east  end  of  town 
and  Jones  the  west  while  Smith  de- 
voted himself  to  the  factory  district. 
When  Jones  found  that  he  had  some 
spare  milk  cans  on  hand  he  loaned  them 
to  Smith,  who  didn't  have  enough,  and, 
in  reciprocity  for  this  accommodation, 
Smith  let  Jones  use  his  horses  when 
Jones's  horse  was  laid  up  by  an  acci- 
dent. In  a  hundred  such  ways  Smith, 
Brown  and  Jones  pooled  their  resources 


and  distributed  their  duties  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  all  the  two  thousand  fam- 
ilies who  were  supported  by  the  new 
toothbrush  factory  received  their  milk 
with  unfailing  regularity  and  nobody 
realized  how  near  the  town  had  come 
to  a  milk  famine. 

IN  just  this  way  the  railroads  of 
America  handled  the  new  burdens  of 
the  war  with  their  old  equipment.  In 
April  a  Railroads'  War  Board  was  es- 
tablished with  Fairfax  Harrison,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Southern  Railway,  as  its 
chairman.  This  board  acted  as  a  direct- 
ing body  for  the  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try under  the  supervision  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  National  Defense.  It  was  agreed 
that  for  the  period  of  the  war  the  vari- 
ous lines  should  be  operated  as  a  single 
transcontinental  system,  eliminating  all 
individual  and  competitive  activities. 
Instead  of  being  rivals  trying  to  capture 
each  other's  business  the  companies 
were  comrades  in  arms,  sharing  each 
other's  burdens.  If  one  railroad  found 
itself  with  empty  freight  cars  these 
were  promptly  sent  to  another  road 
where  they  would  be  more  needed.  Time 
schedules  were  revised  so  that  transfers 
might  be  facilitated  and  common  poli- 
cies were  approved  and  adopted. 

The  shippers  also  were  required  to 
do  their  bit.  Special  accommodation  was 
given  to  the  requirements  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  When  there  was  any 
conflict  the  private  shipper  had  to  wait 
his  turn  and  the  Railroads'  War  Board 
issued  strict  orders  forbidding  any  one 
to  make  use  of  any  Government  ordered 
cars  for  any  purpose  except  loading 
specified  in  an  official  order.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  during  the  next  few  months 
more  than  100,000  cars  will  be  required 
for  Federal  use. 

The  railroads  have  also  been  able  to 
get  increased  mileage  from  their  cars 
and  locomotives  by  careful  adjustment 
of  long  and  short  haul  schedules  and  to 
reduce  the  number  of  empty  cars.  Dur- 
ing the  year  the  average  locomotive 
mileage  in  a  single  day  increased  from 
65.5  to  71.3. 

These  are  the  proofs  that  American 
railroad  men  are  awake  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Great  War  and  are  both 
ready  and  able  to  do  their  part  in  it. 
Those  pessimists  who  think  of  efficiency 
as  a  plant  that  can  grow  only  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rhine  should  ponder 
them  well.  But  may  we  not  reasonably 
ask  that  American  railroads  retain 
when  peace  is  restored  the  benefits  of 
organization  which  were  revealed  to 
them  by  war?  Shall  we  return  to  the 
old  days  of  "unscrambling"  the  rail- 
road mergers  or  insist  that  they  com- 
bine, as  at  present,  not  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  shippers  and  the  consumer, 
but  in  order  that  no  equipment  may 
stand  idle  because  one  railroad  is  un- 
willing to  accommodate  a  rival?  Such 
are  the  questions  which  the  war  has 
raised  and  they  will  not  cease  to  be 
asked  until  they  have  been  rightly  an- 
swered. 
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John  D.  Rockefeller — The  trouble 
with  me  is  that  I  enjoy  myself  wherever 
I  am. 

Secretary  Houston — The  high  cost  of 
living  is  due  to  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances. 

Brand  Whitlock — The  breweries  are 
the  one  institution  the  Germans  have  re- 
spected. 

Ed  Howe — I  suppose  I  am  the  only  sin- 
cere admirer  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  in 
the  world. 

Cardinal  Gibbons — I  am  opposed  _  to 
any  state  wide  or  nation  wide  prohibition 
measure. 

Maxim  Gorky — Nearly  all  the  evils  of 
Russia's  daily  life  spring  from  the  absence 
of  science. 

General  Gallieni- — Say  what  you  want 
done,  but  don't  say  more  than  a  man  can 
remember. 

Grantland  Rice — An  aeroplane  moves 
at  top  speed  almost  twice  as  fast  as  a  golf 
ball  does. 

Lady  Duff-Gordon — A  woman  bursts 
into  the  fullest  bloom  of  her  beauty  in  an 
evening  gown. 

Mary  Pickford — Have  you  tried  pure 
olive  oil?  It  is  said  to  promote  the  growth 
of  eyelashes. 

Prestowa  Mann  Martin — Feminism 
will  reduce  the  lord  of  creation  to  the  status 
of  a  Tom  cat. 

Rev.  L.  C.  Lewis — We  should  speak 
not  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  of  the  re- 
public of  God. 

Roger  W.  Babson — Our  banks  are 
operated  by  the  capitalist  class  and  for  the 
capitalists  alone. 

Elihu  Root — There  is  not  as  much  dis- 
turbance in  all  of  Russia  as  there  is  in  the 
United   States. 

Samuel  Gompers— A  racial  problem 
rarely  becomes  acute  except  thru  economic 
or  social  friction. 

Emperor  William — New  nations  con- 
tinue to  enter  the  war  against  us,  but  this 
does  not  frighten  us. 

Korean  Missionary  Rose — Next  to 
finger  nail  growing  the  popular  relaxation 
in  Korea  is  swinging. 

Glenn  Frank — There  is  a  distinct 
function  for  the  lecturer,  but  at  present  he 
is  not  fulfilling  it. 

Luke  McLuke — There  is  a  lot  of  merry 
sunshine  in  the  world,  but  you  seldom  see 
any  of  it  at  the  breakfast  table. 

Mary  Alden  Hopkins — Accustom  your 
children  gradually  to  the  sight  of  blood 
and  for  yourself  learn  to  kill  a  little  every 
day. 

Theodore  Roosevelt — I  am  a  retired 
commander-in-chief  of  the  United  States 
army  and  eligible  to  any  position  of  com- 
mand over  American  troops. 


William  B.  Haywood— We  are  going 
to  ride  in  automobiles  or  nobody  else  is 
going  to  ride  in  them. 

Romain  Rolland — The  two  moral  weak- 
nesses which  this  contagious  war  has  most 
completely  revealed  are  the  weakness  of 
Christianity  and  of  Socialism. 

Max  Nordau — It  is  enough  to  make  one 
quit  the  human  family  in  disgust  to  think 
that  for  a  whole  century  two  worlds  have 
regarded  the  German  as  an  immutable  in- 
dividual. 

Helen  Rowland — In  these  days  when 
an  ordinary  human  man  asks  an  ordinary 
human  girl  to  be  his  wife,  she  ought  to  go 
humbly  down  on  her  knees  and  thank 
heaven. 

Fernand  Emgerand — The  peace  which 
will  conclude  this  unparalleled  war  will  be 
the  greatest  event  in  history  and  the 
treaty  which  will  ratify  it  must  be  a  mas- 
terpiece. 

Dudley  Glass — If  the  weather  con- 
tinues warm  and  our  motorists  continue 
to  use  this  new  200  skunk  power  gasoline 
we'll  all  have  to  wear  gas  masks  when  we 
go  out  airing. 

Woodrow  Wilson — If  you  live  in  a 
place  where  you  can  sit  around  a  stove  in 
a  country  store  and  spit  tobacco  juice  in  a 
sawdust  box  you  are  more  likely  to  have 
opinions  than  if  you  live  in  New  York. 

Secretary  of  State  Lansing — I  do  not 
know  in  the  annals  of  history  an  instance 
where  a  people,  with  truly  democratic  in- 
stitutions, have  permitted  their  government 
to  wage  a  war  of  aggression,  a  war  of  con- 
quest. 

Senator  Stone — I  would  strip  every 
ruler  and  noble  of  his  toggery,  his  preten- 
sions, his  ill-gotten  privileges  and  send  him 
out  about  his  business  to  make  an  honest 
living  by  his  own  hand  and  brain  like 
other  men. 

Richard  Pierson  Hobson — When  the 
war  closes,  we  should  announce  to  the 
world  that  we  intend  to  retain  control  over 
the  elements  until  a  proper  international 
organization  is  developed.  Then  we  will 
promptly  transfer  their  control  to  that  or- 
ganization to  be  used  in  the  interest  of 
peace  and  humanity. 

THE      FOOD      FIGHT 

Under  this  head,  every  week,  The  Independent 
will  print  some  vital  part  of  the  information 
which  is  being  circulated  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  aid  American  housekeepers  in 
their  patriotic  and  intensely  necessary  work  of 
conserving  food. 

CANNING  this  year  is  being  done  al- 
most entirely  without  cans.  They  are 
hard  to  get  and  glass  jars  are  just  as 
good,  in  fact  rather  better,  for  home  use. 
Glass  jars  are  expensive,  tho,  so  it  will  be 
good  news  to  the  housewife  who  keeps 
things  "because  they  may  come  in  handy 
some  day"  to  learn  that  her  foresight  has 
been  at  last  rewarded  and  that  the  experts 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  urg- 
ing the  use  of  old  bottles,  provided  they 
are  properly  sealed,  for  the  conservation 
of  a  good  many  different  kinds  of  food. 
Glass  or  crockery  jars  with  sealing  devices 
must  be  used  for  canning  vegetables  and 
fruits,  but  preserves,  marmalades  and  jel- 
lies can  be  put  up  in  large-necked  bottles 
and  fruit  juices  in  small-nocked  bottles 
scaled  with  paraffin.  Cap  jars  and  largo- 
necked  bottles  with  paper  and  paraffin  or, 
in  the  case  of  jellies  and  stiff  marmalades, 
with  paraffin  alone.  Seal  small-necked  bot- 
tles this  way  :  Make  a  cotton  stopper,  press 
it  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle  and  leave  it 
during  the  sterilization  or  boiling  period. 
To  sterilize,  set  the  bottle  in  boiling-hot 
water  up  to  the  neck  and  let  it  remain  for 
forty  minutes  at  a  temperature  of  105°  F. 
Then  remove  the  bottle,  press  the  cork. 
which  has  been  baked  in  the  oven  for 
hour,  in  the  top  over  the  cotton,  ii1 
diately,  and  dip  the  top  into  mi  II 
or  paraffin. 


THE       SWIMMER 

BY      JOHN      CROWE 


IN  dog-days  plowmen  quit  their  toil, 
And  frog-ponds  in  the  meadow  boil, 
And  grasses  on  the  upland  broil, 
And  all  the  coiling  things  uncoil, 
And  eggs  and  meats  and  Christians  spoil. 

A  mile  away  the  valley  breaks 

(So  all  good  valleys  do)  and  makes 

A  cool  green  water  for  hot  heads'  sakes, 

And  sundry  sullen  dog-days'  aches. 

The  swimmer's  body  is  white  and  clean, 
It  is  washed  by  a  water  of  deepest  green 
The  color  of  leaves  in  a  starlight  scene, 
And  it  is  as  white  as  the  stars  between. 

But  the  swimmer's  soul  is  a  thing  possest, 
His  soul  is  naked  as  his  breast, 
Remembers  not  its  east  and  west, 
And  ponders  this  way,  I  have  guessed: 

I  have  no  home  in  the  cruel  heat 
On  alien  soil  that  blisters  feet. 
This  water  is  my  native  seat 
And  more  than  ever  cool  and  sweet, 
So  long  by  forfeiture  escheat, 


0  my  forgiving  element! 

1  gash  you  to  my  heart's  content 
And  never  need  to  be  penitent, 

So  light  you  float  me  when  breath  is  spent 
And  close  again  where  my  rude  way  went. 

And  now  you  close  above  my  head 

And  I  lie  low  in  a  soft  green  bed 

That  dog-days  never  have  visited. 

"In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread:" 

The  garden's  curse  is  at  last  unsaid. 

What  do  I  need  of  senses  five? 
Why  eat,  or  drink,  or  sweat,  or  wive? 
What  do  we  strive  for  when  we  strive? 
What  do  we  live  for  when  alive? 

And  what  if  I  do  not  rise  again? 
Never  to  goad  a  heated  brain 
To  hotter  excesses  of  joy  and  pain! 
Why  should  it  be  against  the  grain 
To  lie  so  cold,  and  still,  and  sane? 

Water-bugs  play  at  Shimmer,  Shimmer, 
Naked  body's  just  a  glimmer, 
Watch  ticks  every  second  grimmer: 
Come  to  the  top,  0  wicked  swimmer! 
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THE  POPE'S  PROPOSALS  FOR  PEACE 


THE  proposals  which  Pope  Benedict  XV  has  sub- 
mitted to  all  the  belligerent  powers  as  a  basis  for 
the  mutual  discussion  of  terms  of  peace  deserve  the 
most  careful  scrutiny  and  the  most  serious  consid- 
eration. This  not  only  because  of  the  respect  due  him  as 
the  head  of  a  great  branch  of  the  Christian  Church,  but 
because  no  serious  suggestion  from  a  responsible  source  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  horrors  and  devastation  wrought  by 
the  Great  War  can  be  dismissed  lightly  or  cavalierly.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  United  States  or  any  one  of  its 
allies — government  or  people — desires  so  to  dismiss  it.  Nei- 
ther Great  Britain  nor  France  nor  Russia  nor  Belgium  nor 
Serbia  nor  Italy — to  say  nothing  of  the  lesser  and  the  more 
remote  belligerents  of  the  Allied  group — wanted  this  war, 
or  "willed"  it,  to  use  the  Kaiser's  word.  The  United  States 
least  of  all.  What  the  real  reaction  of  Germany — ruling 
class  and  governed  people — to  an  actual  attempt,  like  that 
of  the  Pope,  to  bring  an  end  to  the  conflict  at  its  present 
stage,  will  be  we  do  not  dare  to  hazard  a  guess.  The  psy- 
chology of  the  German  mind  has  become  increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  enter  into  as  the  war  has  progressively 
revealed  it.  But  one  certainty  has  been  stripped  of  veil 
after  veil  of  charitable  doubt  as  the  months  since  August 
of  1914  have  passed.  Germany — ruling  caste  and,  we  must 
believe  against  every  inclination  of  our  heart,  united  people 
— wanted  this  war  and  willed  it. 

What  should  be  the  response  of  the  Allies  to  the  message 
of  Benedict?  What  shall  be  the  response  of  the  United 
States? 

One  and  the  same,  is  the  first  answer.  We  fight  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  them  for  one  ultimate  end,  one  fundamental 
purpose.  We  must  not  separate  ourselves  from  them  in  the 
consideration  of  the  terms  on  which  we  shall  all  consent  to 
cease  to  fight.  United  we  face  the  Teutonic  menace  to  civ- 
ilization and  humanity.  United  we  must  face  it  down. 

But  what  shall  that  one  answer  be?  Let  us  first  consider 
what  the  Pope's  proposals  are.  The  complete  text  of  his 
message  to  the  belligerents  is  to  be  found  printed  on  an- 
other page.  Stripped  to  the  bare  bones,  if  we  interpret  them 
aright,  the  terms  he  proposes  as  a  basis  are  these: 

1 — Mutual  diminution  of  armament; 

2 — Substitution  for  armament  of  arbitration,  with  the 
imposition  of  penalties  upon  the  state  which  should  refuse 
either  to  submit  a  dispute  to  arbitration  or  to  accept  the 
decision ; 

3 — Guarantee  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas; 

4 — No  imposition  of  indemnities  for  the  reparation  of 
damages  or  the  payment  of  war  expenses; 

5 — Mutual  restitution  of  all  occupied  territory; 

6 — Discussion  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  of  other  terri- 
torial questions — such  as  those  between  Germany  and  France 
and  those  between  Italy  and  Austria — taking  into  considera- 


tion the  "aspirations  of  the  peoples  and  the  special  interests 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the  great  human  society"; 

7 — Examination,  in  the  "same  spirit  of  equity  and  jus- 
tice" of  other  territorial  and  political  questions,  notably 
those  of  Armenia,  of  the  Balkan  states  and  of  Poland. 

To  a  sudden  visitor  from  Mars  these  terms  might  per- 
haps seem  plausible.  If  he  merely  knew  that  two  great 
groups  of  nations  had  been  at  war  for  three  years,  at  an 
unbelievable  cost  of  blood  and  treasure,  and  with  no  de- 
cisive result  yet  in  sight,  he  might  well  say,  as  the  Pope 
has  in  effect  said,  "Stop  fighting,  restore  the  status  quo 
ante  bellum,  agree  that  it  will  not  happen  again,  and  re- 
solve to  settle  the  differences  between  you  in  a  spirit  of 
conciliation  and  justice." 

But  such  a  simple  solution  of  the  problem  ignores  too 
many  elements  in  the  situation.  It  tosses  cavalierly  into 
the  scrap  heap  such  hard  and  unescapable  facts  as  these: 

That  Germany  deliberately  and  wantonly  began  the  war 
in  pursuit  of  her  own  reckless  ambitions; 

That  Germany  broke  her  plighted  word  for  "strategical 
reasons"  on  the  insolent  plea  that  "necessity  knows  no 
law"; 

That  Germany  has  waged  the  war  in  utter  disregard  of 
every  mandate  of  international  law,  every  principle  of 
humanity  and  justice  and  moral  decency; 

That  this  war  is  a  struggle  not  between  conflicting  in- 
terests but  between  opposing  ideals — democracy  and  au- 
tocracy, civilization  and  barbarism,  consideration  for  the 
weak  and  exaltation  of  the  strong,  humanity  and  ruthless- 
ness,  light  and  darkness,  right  and  wrong; 

That  in  such  a  conflict  with  such  an  antagonist  the  way 
to  peace  cannot  lead  thru  the  paths  of  conciliation  and 
sweet  reasonableness,  but  by  the  hard  road  of  submission  for 
the  aggressor  and  the  blood  guilty; 

That  Germany  must  be  defeated  if  the  world  is  to  be 
safe,  for  Germany,  under  her  present  leadership  and  in  her 
present  mood,  has  shown  herself  the  ruthless  enemy  of 
everything  that  makes  for  peace  and  security,  fair  play 
and  right  dealing,  equity  and  the  rights  of  man. 

What  then  shall  be  the  reply?  How  should  we  answer? 

In  the  Yankee  way,  with  a  question.  What  does  Germany 
say? 

For  Germany  must  now  speak  first;  and  for  two  reasons. 
For  the  first,  the  Allies,  in  justice  to  the  great  cause  of 
civilization  and  humanity  for  which  they  fight,  cannot  even 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  peace  with  Germany  until  that 
forsworn  nation  shall  have  shown,  at  least  by  implication, 
some  recognition  of  her  guilt,  some  inclination  to  recant. 
For  the  second,  the  terms  of  the  Allies  have  been  known 
for  half  a  year;  Germany's  have  never  even  been  intimated. 
It  would  be  criminal  folly  for  the  Allies,  before  Germany 
had  spoken,  to  declare  their  readiness  to  enter  a  peace  con- 
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ference  with  the  proposals  of  the  Pope  as  the  basis  of 
negotiations. 

The  Pope  proposes  the  restoration  of  the  status  quo,  no 
indemnities,  disarmament,  arbitration. 

The  Allies  have  proposed  restitution,  reparation,  guar- 
antees for  the  future. 

Germany  has  proposed — nothing. 

Come,  what  does  Germany  say? 

Until  Germany  has  spoken  there  is  no  ground  on  which 
peace  can  even  be  discussed. 

Germany  must  now  speak  first. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  HATE 

PAIN,  says  the  physiologist,  is  a  superficial  thing.  A 
mere  cut  or  burn  will  often  be  more  painful  than  a 
dangerous  internal  wound.  The  function  of  pain  is 
not  aimless  torture  to  the  injured  body  but  a  warning  of 
a  dangerous  and  abnormal  situation,  and  that  is  why  the 
nerve  ends  reach  the  skin  where  they  are  most  easily  hurt. 
If  picking  up  the  wrong  end  of  a  hot  poker  did  not  at  once 
make  things  very  unpleasant  we  might  not  drop  it  in  time 
to  prevent  serious  injury.  This  is  true  not  only  of  pain  but 
of  most  unpleasantnesses  of  life;  they  are  danger  signals 
of  something  out  of  the  ordinary.  Fear,  for  example,  is  only 
excited  by  the  unusual.  You  cannot  frighten  a  fish  by  the 
heaving  billows  of  the  ocean  or  an  eagle  by  the  terrible 
depths  and  distances  of  the  boundless  air.  You  can  frighten 
a  man  with  a  ghost  once;  perhaps  twice.  But  if  ghosts  drop 
in  for  a  chat  every  night  he  will  soon  become  reconciled  to 
his  strange  company  and  converse  with  them  almost  at  his 
ease.  At  least,  so  we  are  told;  we  confess  we  have  not  tried 
it.  The  soldier  who  dodges  the  first  shell  during  a  bombard- 
ment will  not  even  turn  his  head  at  the  fiftieth.  What  we 
are  used  to  and  expect  rarely  causes  us  pain,  fear,  uneasi- 
ness, shyness  or  perplexity. 

The  same  principle,  we  believe,  applies  to  the  emotion  of 
hate.  It,  too,  is  an  emotion  of  adjustment  to  a  new  and  un- 
expected situation.  We  may  study  this  where  hate  is  now 
being  exhibited  on  its  largest  scale,  in  Germany.  Nothing  is 
more  curious  than  the  unequal  way  in  which  the  German 
people  distribute  their  hate  among  their  different  foes.  The 
French  have,  perhaps,  caused  the  death  of  more  Germans 
than  any  other  of  the  Allies  if  we  consider  the  past  three 
years  as  a  whole.  Yet  the  German  press  has  almost  uni- 
versally taken  a  tone  of  patronizing  pity  toward  this  valiant 
and  implacable  foe,  "Poor  fellows,  such  fine  artistic  taste, 
such  valor,  such  noble  traditions!  To  think  that  they  should 
become  the  dupes  of  those  wretched  English."  Toward  the 
Russians  their  attitude  is  similar,  with  a  somewhat  greater 
flavor  of  contempt.  Did  not  Lissauer  sing  in  his  famous 
Hassgesang  gegen  England:  "French  and  Russians  they 
matter  not,  A  blow  for  a  blow  and  a  shot  for  a  shot"? 

Such  has,  in  general,  been  the  attitude  of  the  Germans 
toward  their  many  enemies.  Two  marked  exceptions  there 
are:  England  and  Belgium.  Toward  these  peoples  the  Ger- 
man nation  as  a  whole  has  shown  an  intensity  of  hate  that 
borders  on  insanity.  It  is  they  who  have  been  singled  out 
not  only  for  official  frightfulness  but  for  the  insults  of  the 
mob  around  the  prison  camps  and  for  the  furious  denuncia- 
tions of  the  editors,  preachers  and  professors  who  profess 
to  interpret  the  German  mind.  The  wave  of  collective  hate 
is  too  general  and  spontaneous  to  be  accounted  for  as  part 
of  the  Kaiser's  policy  for  new  international  alignments 
after  the  war.  It  must  have  some  genuine  popular  feeling 
as  its  basis.  If  so,  what  is  the  cause? 

We  think  that  one  explanation  may  be  that  the  German 
people  for  more  than  four  decades  have  taken  for  granted 
that  some  day  they  must  be  ready  to  repel  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  their  neighbors  to  the  west  to  avenge  the  losses 
and  humiliations  of  1871,  and  that  ever  since  the  Franco- 
Russian  alliance  they  had  become  used  to  the  idea  of  a  war 


against  both  nations  at  once.  England  was  different.  Very 
possibly  the  German  diplomats  knew  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment would  never  permit  Germany  to  crush  France  in  a 
wantonly  aggressive  war,  but  the  mass  of  the  people  (unless 
they  are  all  liars)  really  hoped  that  England  would  stand 
aside  in  her  traditional  "splendid  isolation."  The  French 
and  Prussians  have  fought  against  each  other  many  times, 
but  in  past  wars  the  English  and  Prussians  had  usually 
been  allies  and  always  friends.  To  the  Germans  it  was  a 
new  and  terrible  element  in  the  situation  when  this  old  ally, 
this  "Teutonic"  people  of  similar  speech  and  blood,  turned 
against  them.  In  an  instant  their  hopes  of  a  short  and  easy 
war  turned  to  ashes.  "Der  Tag"  had  dawned  too  soon. 

The  case  of  Belgium  was  similar.  No  German,  so  far  as 
we  know,  expected  that  when  the  mighty  Imperial  army 
entered  this  little  country  that  the  people  would  dare  do 
more  than  put  up  a  formal  show  of  resistance.  The  wholly 
unanticipated  military  enthusiasm  which  the  Belgians 
brought  to  the  conflict  upset  the  German  plans  in  matters 
of  vital  moment.  They  felt  as  a  man  about  to  drown  a  kitten 
would  feel  if  it  suddenly  turned  into  a  tiger.  Not  so  does 
a  man  feel,  not  so  does  he  hate,  if  he  goes  armed  into  the 
jungle  and  comes  face  to  face  with  the  tiger  which  he  started 
out  to  hunt  in  the  first  place.  The  German  feeling  toward 
Belgium  was  further  embittered  by  the  fact  that  their  in- 
vasion of  Belgium  had  placed  them  irretrievably  in  the 
wrong.  The  Germans,  therefore,  avenged  themselves  on  the 
little  nation  whose  bold  fight  had  advertised  their  crime. 

What  is  true  of  German  hate  against  the  world  is  true  of 
the  world's  hatred  of  the  German  Government.  We  cannot 
now  recapture  the  first  hot  blaze  of  indignation  with  which 
we  once  heard  of  open  towns  bombarded  or  of  the  "Lusi- 
tania"  sunk.  It  is  a  horrible  thing  to  say,  but  the  last  three 
years  have  made  us  almost  used  to  atrocities.  New  infamies 
are  reported  from  time  to  time  in  the  press,  but  we  are 
calloused  to  the  shock.  There  remains,  we  trust,  the  iron 
determination  to  root  out  from  existence  the  political  system 
which  made  these  evils  possible,  but  the  strong  emotional 
coloring  has  not  lasted.  We  will  make  war  in  cold  blood  and 
make  peace  with  cold  reason.  Two  years  ago,  had  we  gone 
to  war  over  the  first  submarine  outrages,  we  could  have 
done  neither. 


THE  VATICAN  TOMORROW 

THE  Pope's  peace  letter  will  be  discussed  almost  ex- 
clusively from  the  standpoint  of  its  bearing  upon  the 
continuance  of  the  war  and  the  terms  of  peace.  It 
has  another  significance  which  perhaps  will  receive  more 
attention  later  on. 

Whether  with  conscious  intent  or  not,  it  is  a  pro-German 
document.  It  probably  was  not  written  at  Potsdam  for  sig- 
nature at  Rome,  but  it  might  as  well  have  been.  The  plan 
proposed  cannot  be  considered  seriously  by  the  Entente 
Allies  so  long  as  they  are  undefeated  and  retain  their  nor- 
mal common-sense.  Deeper  than  any  other  reason  that  can 
be  alleged  for  pushing  the  war  against  the  Central  Powers 
until  they  surrender  and  acknowledge  that  they  have  been 
in  the  wrong,  is  the  necessity,  which  France  and  Great 
Britain  have  alleged  from  the  first,  of  insuring  the  world 
against  a  repetition  of  a  king-made  war  of  aggression. 
Other  questions,  including  the  question  of  the  disposition 
of  colonies  and  the  question  of  trade  reprisals  after  the 
war,  may  be  considered  at  a  council  table,  but  before  the 
council  meets  there  must  be  a  situation  which  will  make 
another  such  war  impossible. 

Practically  this  means  that  Germany  must  throw  up  her 
hands.  The  practical  substance  of  unconditional  surrender 
is  an  imperative  requirement  in  the  issue  as  it  now  stands, 
and  this  requirement  the  Pope's  letter  ignores. 

Therefore  the  deeper  significance  of  the  letter  is  that  the 
Vatican  has  arrived  at  a  certain  momentous  conclusion.  It 
is  that  the  Catholic  Church  can  save  more  out  of  the  wreck 
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in  Austria  and  in  Germany  than  it  can  hope  to  save  in 
Belgium  and  in  France. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  pro-German  writers  in  the 
I  United  States  were  fond  of  representing  the  issue  as  a 
conflict  between  a  stalwart  Teutonic  Protestantism  and  a 
decadent  Latin  Catholicism.  It  was  a  childishly  superficial 
generalization,  but  it  satisfied  not  a  few  American  Protes- 
tant minds  that  wanted  to  keep  this  country  out  of  the  war. 
It  is  worth  something  to  have  a  convincing  proof  that  the 
real  forces  in  the  conflict  are  not  and  never  have  been  so 
aligned.  Belgium  was  largely  Catholic,  but  Catholic  Bel- 
gium, desolated  and  impoverished,  cannot,  for  generations 
to  come,  give  to  the  Vatican  its  old-time  material  support. 
France  already  before  the  war  began  had  secularized  her 
politics  and  her  schools,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  expect 
that  the  country  would  go  back  to  its  former  subservience 
to  the  Church.  The  Roman  Catholic  population  of  the  United 
States  is  thoroly  religious  and  loyal,  but  it  is  not  unthinking 
or  subservient,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  in  the 
near  future  it  will  be  able  or  even  intent  to  break  down 
the  vogue  and  efficiency  of  the  public  schools.  In  Italy  sec- 
ularism is  politically  dominant  and  commercially  ascendant. 
Austria  and  southern  Germany  remain,  and  probably  for  a 
long  time  to  come  will  continue  to  be,  the  strongholds  of 
the  Catholic  power. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
Vatican  has  hitherto  followed  an  honorable  course,  standing 
by  its  Belgian  and  French  adherents  thruout  their  distress, 
and  refraining  from  act  or  word  that  could  be  construed  as 
lending  aid  to  the  German  aggression.  Its  present  attitude 
and  its  peace  proposals  are  most  reasonably  and  generously 
explained  therefore  by  assuming  that  the  plain  interests  of 
the  Church  and  its  deep  concern  for  its  Austrian  and  south 
German  population  have  prevented  it  from  seeing  clearly 
the  specific  moral  issues  involved.  Neither  religion  nor 
morals,  nor  business  can  afford  to  consent  to  such  a  peace 
as  the  Bishop  of  Rome  proposes. 


SHAM  ART  AND  SHAM  ADMIRATION 

THE  naive  visitor  to  an  art  gallery  on  learning  that 
the  picture  at  which  he  is  gazing  cost  a  quarter  or 
a  half  a  million  often  wonders — tho  he  does  not  often 
venture  to  express  his  wonder — what  the  connoisseur  sees 
in  it  that  makes  it  worth  so  much.  The  answer  to  this  in 
many  cases  is  that  the  connoisseur  sees  nothing  in  the 
picture  that  makes  it  worth  so  much.  It  is  what  he  thinks 
about  it  that  makes  it  cost  so  much.  The  value  is  not  on 
the  canvas;  it  is  not  even  in  his  eye;  it  is  merely  in  his 
mind.  Occasionally  a  case  comes  up  in  court  that  enables 
us  to  measure  the  amount  of  the  fictitious  accretion  of  value 
due  to  an  artist's  name.  Such  a  case  occupied  for  a  week 
the  attention  of  the  King's  High  Court  of  Justice  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Justice  Darling,  the  most  noted  humorist  of 
the  British  bench.  An  American  millionaire  had  bought  for 
$100,000  a  painting  guaranteed  by  the  art  dealer  of  Bond 
street  to  be  a  portrait  by  Romney  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  her 
sister,  Miss  Kemble.  Suspecting  its  genuineness  he  brought 
suit  against  the  dealer  for  damages  under  the  guarantee. 
The  defendant  summoned  curators  and  critics  to  prove  that 
it  was  a  real  Romney.  Among  them  was  the  art  critic  of  the 
London  Times,  Mr.  Humphry  Ward,  the  little-known  hus- 
band of  the  well-known  wife.  He  had  made  a  special  study 
of  the  works  of  Romney  for  the  last  twenty  years  and  he 
testified  that  the  canvas  was  a  fine  specimen  of  Romney's 
work.  He  was  even  able  to  tell  by  its  style  almost  the  exact 
year  when  Romney  must  have  painted  it.  The  plaintiff  on  his 
part  was  able  to  produce  experts  to  prove  that  it  could  not  be 
by  Romney  and  was  a  very  poor  picture  anyhow.  But  after 
a  week  of  contradictory  testimony  and  opposing  argument 
a  man  turned  up  who  remembered  having  seen  the  original 
sketch  of  the  picture  in  the  Royal  Academy  Library.  When 


the  photograph  of  the  sketch  was  produced  in  court,  the 
art  dealers  unhesitatingly  acknowledged  their  mistake  and 
refunded  the  $100,000.  The  sketch  was  signed  "O.  H."  in 
the  monogram  of  Ozias  Humphry,  a  friend  of  Romney's 
but  an  inferior  painter,  or  in  view  of  the  testimony  of  the 
plaintiff's  experts,  let  us  put  it  more  cautiously — a  painter 
of  inferior  reputation.  The  painting  was  first  exhibited  by 
Humphry  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1780  as  "Venus  and 
Juno,"  but  it  seems  improbable  that  these  ladies  sat  for  it 
and  documentary  evidence  indicates  that  the  Ladies  Horatia 
and  Maria  Waldegrave  were  the  originals. 

Now  what  is  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  picture?  When  it 
was  thought  to  be  by  Romney  it  was  valued  at  $100,000. 
When  discovered  to  be  by  Humphry  it  is  valued  at  $2000. 
The  difference,  $98,000,  is  the  measure  of  the  supposititious 
authorship.  Humphry  could  not  sell  the  picture  at  all  when 
he  painted  it,  not  even  to  the  ladies  it  purported  to  repre- 
sent. It  was  sold  after  his  death  at  Christie's  with  his  other 
works,  which  brought  prices  ranging  from  50  cents  to  $15. 
But  we  of  the  twentieth  century  appreciate  art — that  is, 
old  art — more  than  the  people  of  the  eighteenth. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  $98,000  represents  not  the 
difference  between  Romney  and  Humphry  but  between  the 
Kemble  sisters  and  the  Waldegrave  sisters.  That  does  not 
apply,  however,  to  the  celebrated  case  of  1908  when  Dr. 
Bode  of  Berlin  bought  at  a  fabulous  price  a  little  wax 
bust  of  Flora  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.  On  tapping  the  interior,  however,  it  was  found  to  be 
stuffed  with  two  yards  of  English  quilting  material !  British 
critics  assert  that  the  bust  was  made  by  the  modern  British 
artist  Lucas,  but  the  Prussian  House  of  Lords  voted  that  it 
was  a  genuine  da  Vinci,  so  this  question  must  be  added  to 
the  others  over  which  the  two  nations  differ. 

At  any  rate  it  is  evident  that  works  of  art  are  not  valued 
for  their  art  but  for  their  rarity.  They  bring  high  prices 
for  the  same  reason  that  a  Caribbean  stamp  with  some 
letter  wrong  side  up  will  sell  for  a  thousand  dollars.  A 
painting  is  like  a  bank-check;  what  it  is  worth  depends  on 
the  signature — if  it  has  one. 

Now  the  real  value  of  a  painting  is  its  face  value.  Ques- 
tions of  date  and  authorship  cannot  in  any  way  affect  its 
beauty.  There  are  acres  of  Corots  in  this  country  and  that 
many  of  them  are  imitations  does  not  matter  in  the  least 
to  anybody  except  the  owner,  and  not  to  him  if  he  is  what 
he  professes  to  be,  a  lover  of  art  and  not  a  mere  speculator 
in  pictures.  If  they  were  not  equally  well  painted  they 
could  not  pass  for  Corots.  If  they  are  equally  well  painted 
they  are  equally  good. 

An  American  patron  of  art  visiting  Italy  some  years  ago 
was  stealthily  approached  by  an  Italian  who  informed  him 
of  a  Raphael  Madonna  in  the  possession  of  a  nobleman  of 
ancient  lineage  but  now  in  indigent  circumstances  and 
willing  to  sell  it  for  a  song — as  Raphael  songs  go.  The 
millionaire  visited  the  palace  and  inspected  the  picture. 
He  could  see  that  it  was  genuine — anybody  who  knows 
anything  at  all  about  art  can  tell  a  Raphael  at  a  glance. 
But  how  could  he  get  the  picture  to  America?  The  Italian 
Government  realizing  the  value  of  its  stock  of  old  masters 
to  the  tourist  industry  prohibits  their  expert.  The  wily 
Italian  who  had  introduced  the  American  to  the  picture 
suggested  a  strategem.  He  would  have  it  painted  over 
lightly  with  another  scene  in  water  colors.  So  the  million- 
aire paid  over  a  liberal  check  and  past  thru  the  custom 
house  at.  New  York  what  appeared  a  modern  Italian  paint- 
ing of  a  snow-storm  in  the  Tirol.  He  sent  it  to  a  cleaner 
with  instructions  to  remove  the  outer  picture.  But  the 
cleaner  did  his  work  too  thoroly.  He  not  only  washed  off 
the  snow-storm  but  also  the  Madonna  beneath,  and  when 
the  patron  of  art  got  back  his  picture  the  canvas  carried 
a  portrait  of  Marconi! 

Counterfeit  art  has  a  real  value  in  that  it  exposes  co 
terfeit  connoisseurs. 


A  Ne  Secretary  McAdoo  of  the 

T  .,  T  Treasury       Department 

Liberty  Loan     hag    suggested    to    Con. 

gress  a  new  loan  of  $7,538,945,000  worth 
of  bonds.  These  bonds  will  be  used  in 
part  for  new  loans  to  the  Allies,  and  in 
part  to  retire  the  bonds  of  the  first 
Liberty  Loan,  which  were  issued  at 
3  %  per  cent.  Since  the  new  loan 
will  draw  interest  at  4  per  cent,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  change  the  old 
interest  rate  on  the  first  loan  to  cor- 
respond. The  new  bonds  will  be  subject 
to  federal  taxes  but  not  to  state  or 
local  taxes;  the  previous  issue  was  ex- 
empt from  federal  taxation  as  well. 
Even  with  the  heavy  income  taxes  now 
contemplated  the  Liberty  Loan  will  be 
a  good  investment,  since  the  tax  on  an 
allotment  of  $500,000  worth  of  bonds 
would  reduce  the  value  of  the  interest 
only  from  4  to  3.9  per  cent,  which  is 
more  than  the  present  rate  on  untax- 
able bonds.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  that 
war  taxes  have  not  yet  reached  their 
upper  limit. 

Senator  La  Follette  has  been  work- 
ing out  a  plan  to  finance  the  war  as 
largely  as  possible  by  direct  taxation 
without  reliance  on  new  bond  issues. 
There  is  a  group  of  radical  senators 
who  will  uphold  this  principle  and  per- 
haps may  succeed  in  having  some  in- 
creases inserted  in  the  war  tax  bill, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  war 
bonds  will  be  authorized  whether  taxes 
are  further  increased  or  not.  Secretary 
McAdoo  has  also  proposed  the  issue  of 
short-period  certificates  of  indebtedness 
and  war  savings  certificates  to  cover 
possible  emergencies. 

Coal  Price      Tlle   Fe<*eral   Trade   Com- 
r  mission  having  just  corn- 

Control         pleted    itg   gtudy    of   CQal 

production  costs,  President  Wilson  is 
considering  appropriate  methods  of  re- 
ducing the  present  abnormal  prices.  By 
the  food  control  law  the  President  is 
authorized  "to  fix  the  price  of  coal  and 
coke,  wherever  and  whenever  sold  .  .  . 
and  to  regulate  the  method  of  produc- 
tion, sale,  shipment,  distribution,  ap- 
portionment or  storage  thereof."  The 
Government  will  probably  take  over  the 
bituminous  coal  supply  and  establish  a 
maximum  price  based  on  ascertained 
costs  of  production,  and  so  regulate  its 
distribution  that  the  essential  wartime 
industries  do  not  lack  their  necessary 
fuel.  The  states  of  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi Valley  have  suffered  most  from 
the  coal  shortage,  according  to  a  state- 
ment of  the  Railroad  War  Board.  The 
shipping  tonnage  on  the  Great  Lakes 
has  been  so  largely  taken  up  with  ore 
shipments  that  the  railroads  have  had 
to  increase  the  amount  of  coal  carried 
overland.  President  Markham  of  the 
Illinois  Central  has  stated  that  the  rail- 
roads are  now  handling  more  coal  than 
ever  before  and  that  coal  is  practically 
preferred  freight  on  every  railroad. 
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August  13 — Sixteen  British  ships  sunk 
during  past  week.  George  Barnes 
succeeds  Henderson  in  British  War 
Council. 

August  lJf — China  issues  formal  dec- 
laration of  war  against  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary.  Rumanians 
make  counter-attacks  on  Macken- 
sen's  forces. 

August  15 — Pope's  peace  appeal  pub- 
lished. Another  big  drive  at  Lens. 
Austrian  aeroplanes  drop  bombs  on 
Venice. 

August  16 — British  take  Langemarck. 
Germans  drive  Russo-Rumanian 
forces  across  the  Sereth. 

August  11 — Germans  make  counter- 
attacks at  Langemarck.  Struggle  for 
Lens  continues. 

August  18 — French  aeroplanes  bom- 
bard German  bases  in  Prance.  Aus- 
trians  take  trenches  in  Moldavia. 

August  19 — British  make  fresh  gains 
near  Ypres.  Italians  begin  offensive 
on  the  Isonzo. 


The  governors  of  Illinois,  Kansas  and 
Missouri  are  planning  to  seize  and  op- 
erate the  coal  mines  in  their  respective 
states  unless  the  mine  owners  and  coal 
dealers  are  willing  to  grant  reasonable 
prices.  This  action  may  be  forestalled 
by  price  fixing  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  but  unless  maximum 
prices  are  established  for  the  whole  na- 
tion some  of  the  coal  producing  states 
will  undoubtedly  take  independent  ac- 
tion. One  element  that  complicates  the 
situation  is  the  demand  of  labor  for  a 
higher  scale  of  wages  to  correspond 
with  the  increased  profits.  The  danger 
of  strikes,  both  local  and  general,  is 
constantly  present.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wilson  has  induced  25,000  Alabama  coal 
miners  to  remain  at  work  until  there 
was  opportunity  for  a  settlement  be- 
tween the  operators  and  the  unions. 

The  Pacifist  Drive     fart^  »  response 

to     the     Popes 
in  the  Senate  strong  appeal  to  all 

the  belligerents  to  withdraw  their  hands 
from  slaughter  and  conclude  a  lasting 
peace,  and  partly  from  their  own  dis- 
like of  the  war  or  from  such  an  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  their  constituents, 
several  senators  and  representatives 
have  attempted  to  introduce  an  infu- 
sion of  peace  sentiment  into  the  halls 
of  Congress.  Senator  La  Follette  has 
framed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
"the  Congress  hereby  declares  that  this 
Government  will  not  contribute  to  the 
efforts  of  any  belligerent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prolonging  the  war  to  annex 
new  territory  either  in  Europe  or  out- 
side of  Europe  nor  to  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  indemnities  to  recover  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war."  Senator  King  of 
Utah  has  introduced  a  rival  resolution 
demanding  victory  as  a  prerequisite  to 
peace.  Around  these  resolutions,  and 
others  which  may  be  offered,  the  Sen- 


ate will  hold  its  first  debate  on  the 
conditions  of  peace.  The  outcome  is 
not  questioned,  but  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  see  how  many  other  senators 
will  rally  around  the  white  flag  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Sena- 
tor Gore  of  Oklahoma  has  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  war  revenue  bill, 
providing  that  no  part  of  the  money 
thus  appropriated  shall  be  used  to  send 
drafted  men  to  fight  overseas.  Altho 
Senator  Gore  defended  his  amendment 
on  grounds  of  military  expediency,  it 
will  doubtless  find  its  support  among 
the  anti-war  forces  of  Congress. 


A  Central  American 
Federation? 


The  Government  of 
Costa  Rica  has 
approached  the 
other  Central  American  nations  with 
the  proposal  to  reconsider  the  peace 
treaties  of  1907  which  bound  Guate- 
mala. Salvador,  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Hon- 
duras, and  to  refer  all  matters  of  in- 
ternational dispute  among  the  Central 
American  countries  to  a  court  estab- 
lished in  Costa  Rica  for  a  period  of  ten 
years.  Now  that  the  term  of  the  agree- 
ments is  about  to  expire  there  is  a 
strong  sentiment  in  all  of  the  little 
republics  to  replace  them  by  a  firmer 
bond  of  union.  In  Honduras  especially, 
which  lies  midmost  of  the  five  repub- 
lics (hence  the  importance  of  its  neu- 
tralization), the  people  are  said  to  be 
earnest  advocates  of  unification.  Salva- 
dor is  also  favorably  disposed  to  the 
idea  of  a  federation  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. On  several  occasions  during  the 
nineteenth  century  there  were  more  or 
less  successful  attempts  to  form  such 
a  federation,  but  they  always  broke  up 
after  a  time  from  the  jealousy  of  one 
or  more  of  the  participating  nations 
that  considered  the  advantages  of 
union  unequally  distributed.  All  of  the 
Central  American  countries  have,  in 
one  way  or  another,  endorsed  and  sup- 
ported the  action  of  the  United  States 
in  entering  the  war  against  Germany, 
and  this  diplomatic  solidarity  may  form 
the  basis  of  a  new  and  more  permanent 
union. 

_,,      T„  The  most  important  ac- 

The  Western  .,*  . 

tions    on    the    western 
Offensive         war    front    during    tne 

week  were  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ypres.  All  the  German  attempts  to 
regain  their  lost  positions  to  the  east 
of  the  city  have  been  unsuccessful,  but 
the  Allies  also  have  been  content  with 
very  modest  gains,  aiming  rather  to 
shatter  the  German  positions  and 
weaken  their  army  than  to  occupy  ter- 
ritory. Early  on  the  morning  of  August 
16  the  French  and  British  attacked 
along  a  nine-mile  front  north  of  the 
road  from  Ypres  to  Menin.  The  French 
to  the  north  took  the  village  of  Dreig- 
rachten      and      the      British      occupied 
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Langemarck.  The  accounts  of  the  bat- 
tle are  very  confusing.  The  Germans 
allege  that  they  recaptured  Lange- 
marck  and  repulsed  the  British  from 
Poelkappelle,  a  village  northeast  of 
Langemarck.  The  British,  on  their  part, 
deny  that  the  Germans  even  attempted 
to  retake  Langemarck  or  that  the  Allies 
had  any  present  intention  of  occupying 
so  advanced  a  position  as  Poelkappelle. 

The  successes  of  the  French  and  the 
British  are  explained  by  the  superiority 
of  their  artillery  fire  and  aircraft.  The 
infantry  encountered  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty in  making  any  progress  because 
of  the  heavy  rains  and  the  overflowing 
streams  and  canals.  Sometimes  a  sol- 
dier would  be  bogged  in  the  mire  while 
in  the  act  of  charging  and  require  to 
be  pulled  free  by  his  comrades.  While 
the  German  defenses  above  ground 
were  easily  demolished  by  the  Allied 
artillery,  many  Germans  found  shelter 
in  underground  fortifications  where 
they  remained  hidden  until  the  storm 
of  battle  had  swept  past  them.  The 
presence  of  these  secret  entrenchments 
is  one  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
after  every  advance  the  Allies  are  busy 
for  several  days  in  "consolidating" 
their  positions.  The  word  implies  not 
only  the  reconstruction  of  damaged 
trenches  but  the  complete  occupation 
of  positions  left  in  the  rear  of  the  new 
line  of  battle.  More  than  1800  prison- 
ers and  several  large  cannon  were 
taken  in  one  day. 

In  the  coal  mining  region  around  the 
towns  of  Lens  and  Loos  the  Canadians 
have  made  gains,  too  small  to  show  on 
an  ordinary  map,  but  the  importance 
of  which  is  well  understood  by  military 
men.  The  position  known  as  "Hill  70," 
which  is  the  most  prominent  hight  in 
that  region,  was  taken  on  August  15 
and  with  it  a  large  number  of  prison- 
ers. The  possession  of  Lens  has  been  a 
coveted  goal  for  the  British  army  for 
two  years  and  at  last  the  much  delayed 
victory  on  this  part  of  the  front  seems 
in  sight. 


4 

1 

Separatists  Gain 
in  South  Africa 


Ireland  and  Quebec 
are  not  the  only 
parts  of  the  British 
Empire  where  local  opinion  is  divided 
between  the  partizans  of  home  rule 
under   the   British   flag   and   the   advo- 


Ba'tn 

CATHOLIC  LEADER  OF  THE  REICHSTAG 
Dr.  Peter  Spahn,  the  new  Minister  of  Justice 
for  Prussia,  is  the  leader  of  the  Catholic  Center 
party  in  the  Reichstag.  He  is  seventy-one  years 
old  and  was  at  one  time  a  judge  in  the  German 
Supreme  Court.  He  is  known  as  a  conservative 
and   an   expert   politician 

cates  of  complete  independence.  The 
Nationalist  Party  in  South  Africa,  led 
by  General  Hertzog,  has  recently  won 
six  additional  seats  in  the  Provincial 
Council  of  Cape  Colony  and  seven  in 
the  Transvaal.  In  the  Transvaal  Pre- 
mier Botha's  South  African  Party, 
largely  consisting  of  Boers  loyal  to 
British  rule,  now  has  thirteen  seats; 
the  Nationalist  Party  eleven;  the 
Unionist  Party  ten;  the  Labor  Party 
eight,  with  one  independent. 

Not  all  of  the  Nationalists  are  in 
favor  of  an  immediate  rebellion  to 
establish  their  independence.  The  ma- 
jority of  them  seem  rather  to  cherish 
the  probably  delusive  hope  that  after 
the  war  a  peaceful  separation  of  the 
South  African  Union  from  the  rest  of 
the  British  Empire  may  be  accom- 
plished. A  republican  manifesto  was 
published  urging  all  South  Africans  of 
whatever  political  party  to  join  in  a 
convention  at  Bloemfontein  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  independence.  "So 
much,"    says    this    strange    document, 


"has  already  been  said  by  the  leading 
politicians  of  the  world  with  reference 
to  a  right  to  an  independent  existence 
of  all  nations  of  this  world  that  we 
feel  convinced  that  if  we  should  .  .  . 
approach  the  representatives  of  the 
belligerent  powers  when  they  would 
meet  in  congress  to  discuss  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  to  decide  over  the 
fate  of  nations,  and  humbly  beg  of 
them  to  grant  us  the  independence  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  that  they 
would  then,  we  feel  sure,  not  refuse 
this  our  request."  Premier  Botha  is 
laboring  hard  to  counteract  the  sepa- 
ratist movement  among  the  Boers, 
which  in  his  opinion  endangers  the 
peace  and  the  future  prosperity  of 
South  Africa. 

t.i  „t  r  Rumania  stands  in  some 
The  War  for  .,       ~    , 

peril    of    being    as    com- 

Moldavia  pletely  overwhelmed  as 
Serbia  or  Montenegro.  The  Germans,  to- 
gether with  their  Austro-Hungarian, 
Bulgarian  and  Turkish  allies,  for  all 
four  nations  have  been  represented  in 
this  theater  of  war,  have  for  many 
months  held  Wallachia  or  southern  Ru- 
mania. This  region  has  furnished  the 
Central  Powers  with  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  grain  and  oil,  and  its  possession 
has  given  them  also  command  of  the 
Black  Sea  coast  almost  to  the  Russian 
frontier.  The  importance  of  this  is  that 
Russia  is  compelled  to  keep  an  army  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  republic 
in  order  to  prevent  an  invasion  from 
the  Danube  valley  into  the  vast  agricul- 
tural region  of  southern  Russia.  North- 
ern Rumania,  commonly  known  as  Mol- 
davia, is  still  unconquered  but  it  is 
menaced  from  three  directions.  The 
armies  of  the  Central  Powers  are  press- 
ing hard  from  the  south  toward  the 
Sereth  river  near  Fokchany,  and  also 
from  the  west  over  the  Transylvanian 
Alps.  At  the  same  time  the  collapse  of 
the  Russian  armies  in  Galicia  and  Bu- 
kowina  renders  possible  an  invasion 
from  the  north.  It  is  impossible  as 
yet  to  estimate  the  net  result  of  the 
campaign.  That  the  conquest  of  Mol- 
davia is  a  real  possibility  must  be  ad- 
mitted, altho  the  stubborn  valor  recently 
shown  by  the  Russian  and  Rumanian 
troops  has  done  much  to  redeem  the 
military  reputation  of  the  two  nations. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  DUNES 
This  drawing,  reproduced  by  permission  of  the  London  Sphere,  shows  the  battle  from  above  the  Nieuport  side  of  the  Yser  river.  The  distance  from 

the   mouth    of   the   river   to   the   islet   is    about   a   mile 
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Centra! 

SETTLING   THE   IRISH   QUESTION? 

The  Irish  Convention  by  which  England  hopes  to  solve  the  Irish  problem  is  meeting  in  the  Regents 
House,  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  These  sandwiehmen  circulating  among  the  crowd  in  front  of  the 
college'  bear   placards   expressing   confidence   in   the    convention    and   their    ability    to   obtain    results 


The  Pope's 


Elsewhere  in  this  is- 
sue we  print  the  text 
Peace  Message  r    t>  x>        j-  *> 

b         of    Pope     Benedict  s 

letter  to  the  belligerent  powers.  It 
reached  the  United  States  thru  the 
British  Government,  because  the  Holy 
See  has  no  diplomatic  representative  at 
Washington.  To  Russia,  Belgium,  Bra- 
zil and  Great  Britain,  the  note  was  sent 
directly;  to  the  other  nations  of  the  En- 
tente it  was  forwarded  indirectly  thru 
diplomatic  channels.  After  an  eloquent 
appeal  for  an  immediate  world  peace 
the  Pope  discusses  the  terms  on  which 
such  a  peace  may  be  possible.  Disarma- 
ment, or  rather  a  general  diminution 
of  armaments,  is  given  the  first  place 
in  the  Papal  program.  There  should  be 
a  general  restoration  of  territory  con- 
quered or  occupied  and  an  abandon- 
ment of  claims  for  indemnity.  The 
territorial  claims  of  Italy  against  Aus- 
tria and  of  France  against  Germany 
should  be  settled  by  agreement.  The 
Pope  makes  a  specially  strong  plea  for 
the  reconstitution  of  an  independent 
Poland,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
strongly  Roman  Catholic  countries  in 
Europe,  and  hopes  for  a  solution  of 
the  Armenian  and  Balkan  problems  by 
peaceful  negotiation. 

Early  rumors  of  the  nature  of  the 
Pope's  note  to  the  belligerents  had 
indicated  terms  much  more  favorable 
to  the  Entente  Allies  than  those  actu- 
ally mentioned  in  the  note;  in  fact,  it 
was  even  reported  that  the  Pope  had 
abandoned  his  long  neutrality  and 
would  openly  endorse  the  chief  war 
aims  of  the  Allies.  At  present  many 
persons  in  England  and  France  are 
inclined  to  suspect,  unjustly  perhaps, 
that  Pope  Benedict  had  already 
reached  an  understanding  with  the 
Central  Powers  before  he  wrote  his 
message.  The  abandonment  of  indem- 
nities, the  restoration  of  the  German 
colonies,  the  absence  of  reference  to 
the  emancipation  of  any  of  the  minor 
nationalities  in  Austria-Hungary  ex- 
cept the  Poles  and  Italians,  and  the 
ignoring  of  all  the  opprest  peoples  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  except  the  Arme- 
nians, are  points  that  suggest  German 


influence.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Pope's  terms  do  not  suggest  a  status 
quo  peace  such  as  that  recently  in- 
dorsed by  the  German  Reichstag.  If 
Germany  is  really  willing  to  negotiate 
about  Alsace-Lorraine,  Prussian  Poland 
and  disarmament,  and  to  admit  the 
cession  of  any  part  of  Austria  to  Italy, 
peace  is  much  nearer  than  any  one  had 
supposed. 


Stockholm 
Prospects 


The  British  Government 
is  unalterably  opposed  to 
any  participation  by  the 
Labor  Party  in  the  Stockholm  Socialist 
conference.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  stated  on 
behalf  of  the  ministry  that  "it  is  not 
legal  for  any  persons  resident  in  His 
Majesty's  dominions  to  engage  in  a 
conference  with  enemy  subjects  with- 
out the  license  of  the  Crown."  Arthur 
Henderson,  the  member  of  the  British 
War  Council  who  lost  his  position  for 
approving  the  sending  of  British  Labor 
Party  delegates  to  Stockholm,  defended 
his  conduct  in  a  long  speech  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  Premier  Lloyd 
George  replied  that  "the  four  allied 
powers  have  arrived  definitely  at  the 
conclusion  that  if  terms  of  peace  are 
to  be  discussed  they  must  be  made  by 
the  representatives  of  the  whole  nation. 
I  am  the  last  man  to  say  anything 
derogatory  of  the  power  or  influence 
of  labor,  but  they  are  not  the  whole 
community."  George  Nicholl  Barnes, 
Minister  of  Pensions,  takes  Mr.  Hen- 
derson's place  on  the  War  Council. 

Altho  the  French  Government  seems 
opposed  to  permitting  Socialist  dele- 
gates to  attend  the  Stockholm  Confer- 
ence, the  French  Socialists  are  making 
a  strong  plea  for  participation.  The 
resolution  adopted  by  representatives 
of  the  party  states  that:  "The  party 
does  not  go  to  Stockholm  in  search  of 
a  peace  of  compromise  which  would 
leave  the  fate  of  the  peoples  in  sus- 
pense and  at  the  mercy  of  fresh  wars. 
It  goes  to  declare  that  respect  for  the 
peoples'  rights,  respect  for  treaties  and 
an  engagement  henceforth  to  submit 
every  possible  conflict  to  the  justice  of 
nations,    can    alone    constitute    an    ac- 


ceptable peace."  The  French  Socialists 
show  a  stronger  disposition  than  the 
Socialists  of  any  other  nation  to  go 
back  to  the  causes  of  the  war  and 
demand  from  the  conference  the  con- 
demnation of  those  governments  guilty 
of  causing  it.  M.  Albert  Thomas  of  the 
French  War  Council  defended  the  So- 
cialists of  the  nation  and  declared  that 
their  patriotic  conduct  had  earned  for 
them  the  right  to  full  confidence.  The 
Russian  Government  has  refused  to 
approve  the  Stockholm  Conference,  but 
it  has  also  refused  to  prevent  Russian 
Socialists  from  attending.  In  the  view 
of  Premier  Kerensky  the  conference 
is  purely  a  party  affair  and  has  no 
direct  bearing  on  the  national  policy. 

New  Air  Raids      °n    thf    afternoon   of 

_,     .      ,         August  12  some  twen- 

on  England         ty  German  aeroplanes 

attacked  the  Essex  coast  and  dropt 
more  than  forty  bombs.  At  Southend 
they  killed  eight  men,  nine  women  and 
six  children,  besides  injuring  about  fifty 
other  persons.  Bombs  were  also  scat- 
tered over  other  towns  in  the  neighbor- 
hood but  with  less  effect.  British  aero- 
planes drove  the  German  machines 
away  and  two  of  the  latter  were  de- 
stroyed. It  is  believed  that  the  Germans 
had  been  trying  to  reach  London  when 
they  were  turned  back  by  the  British 
aeroplanes  and  anti-aircraft  guns.  The 
French  have  carried  out  raids  of  re- 
prisal on  Frankfort-on-the-Main  as 
their  answer  to  recent  German  attacks 
on  Nancy.  The  damage  done  was  insig- 
nificant. On  the  Franco-Belgian  front 
the  Entente  Allies  retain  their  aircraft 
superiority  and  aerial  battles  are  of 
daily  occcurrence. 

Italy  as  well  as  England  has  recently 
suffered  from  aerial  bombardment.  On 
the  morning  of  August  14,  the  Aus- 
trians  dropt  four  tons  of  heavy  and 
light  bombs  on  the  city  of  Venice  with 
the  intention  of  injuring  the  Maritime 
Arsenal.  The  Austrians  admit  that 
three  of  their  planes  did  not  return  and 
the  Italians  claim  to  have  destroyed  a 
number  of  the  raiders.  The  Italians  then 
carried  out  raids  of  reprisal  against 
places  near  the  Austrian  coast. 

Neptune  Favors        Du[in^    Athe     ™* 

,      _,  .  .  ,  ending    August    12, 

the  British  the    British    lost 

fourteen  ships  of  1600  tons  or  over  and 
two  of  lesser  tonnage.  Not  since  Feb- 
ruary have  the  total  shipping  losses  of 
the  British  merchant  marine  been  so 
few  in  any  one  week;  altho  on  four 
previous  occasions  only  thirteen  or 
fourteen  large  ships  were  reported  lost. 
During  the  same  week  the  French  lost 
one  large  steamship  and  three  small 
ones.  The  optimism  aroused  by  the 
British  and  French  reports  is  somewhat 
qualified  by  the  report  of  the  loss  of 
six  steamers  and  five  sailing  vessels  of 
Italian  registry,  an  apparent  indication 
of  increased  submarine  activity  in  the 
Mediterranean.  A  Copenhagen  report 
tells  us  that  the  German  submersible 
merchantman  "Deutschland"  which 
traded  with  the  United  States  by  pass- 
ing under  the  British  blockading  fleet 
a  few  months  previously  to  our  en- 
trance into   the   Great  War  has   been 
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converted  into  a  war  submarine  with 
a  sailing  radius  sufficient  to  permit  it 
to  prey  upon  commerce  in  the  Pacific. 
From  the  same  source  comes  the  news 
that  Germany  now  has  nearly  three 
hundred  submarines  in  commission  and 
has  lost  only  about  a  score  since  unre- 
stricted warfare  against  merchant  ship- 
ping was  begun. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  from  the 
curt  official  reports  how  vast  has  been 
the  scale  of  Germany's  U-boat  war- 
fare and  what  it  has  cost  in  life  as  well 
as  in  tonnage.  According  to  a  Scandi- 
navian estimate,  Norway  has,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  lost  no  less  than 
GOO  vessels;  Denmark  187,  and  Sweden 
146.  Five  hundred  seamen  of  the  three 
nations  were  killed.  For  the  greater 
part  of  this  slaughter  the  submarine  is 
responsible,  altho  many  ships  have  been 
sunk  by  German  and  British  mines.  Of 
course  the  belligerents  have  suffered 
even  more  severely.  It  was  announced 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  9748 
lives  have  been  lost  on  British  mer- 
chant ships  as  a  result  of  enemy  action 
up  to  the  end  of  June  of  the  present 
year.  Of  these  3828  were  passengers, 
the  rest  being  officers  or  seamen. 

Still  less  is  it  generally  realized  how 
great  has  been  the  loss  in  ships  of  war 
to  the  belligerent  powers.  There  has 
only  been  one  naval  battle  of  the  first 
magnitude,  the  battle  off  the  Jutland 
coast,  and  that  was  indecisive.  Yet  it 
is  estimated  that  during  the  Great  War 
Germany  has  had  sunk  or  taken  194 
warships  of  all  classes,  Great  Britain 
151,  France  45,  Turkey  42,  Austria  31, 
Italy  23,  Russia  23,  and  Japan  10.  Of 
Germany's  losses  91  were  due  to  gun- 
fire and  only  15  to  submarines;  where- 
as the  figures  are  reversed  with  the 
British,  who  lost  44  ships  by  submarine 
attack  and  only  32  by  gunfire.  Of 
course,  this  estimate  of  losses  does  not 
include  the  number  of  submarines 
sunk,  since  no  figures  for  these  are  pub- 
lished. It  is  announced  that  a  force  of 
Japanese  destroyers  has  been  sent  to 
the  Mediterranean  to  help  in  the  fight 
against  the  submarine.  A  German  sub- 
marine is  reported  to  have  taken  cap- 
tive the  gun  crew  of  the  American 
armed  oil  tanker  "Campana." 

Price  Fixing     The     War     Industries 

t      j.u^  Air         Board     has     announced 
tor  the  Allies     ,,  ,.  ,    ,,       ^ 

the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  respect  to  purchase  of  war 
commodities  by  the  Entente  Allies.  The 
fundamental  principle  is  that  foreign 
governments  associated  with  us  in  our 
war  with  Germany  should  pay  no  more 
for  munitions  than  our  own  Govern- 
ment must  pay,  since,  as  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  puts  the  matter,  "guns 
and  ammunition  employed  against  our 
enemy  are  for  our  benefit  as  much  when 
used  by  our  allies  as  when  used  by  our 
own  men."  There  are,  however,  two 
conditions  attached  to  this  arrange- 
ment. The  Entente  Allies  must,  first, 
agree  to  the  same  principle  in  selling 
to  us.  Secondly,  the  agreement  is  limit- 
ed to  war  materials  only.  "We  must  not 
allow,"  says  the  statement  of  the  board, 
"raw  materials  sold  by  our  producers 
at  prices  patriotically  conceded  to  our 
Government  and  its  allies  for  war  pUr- 


Cc)  International  Film 

THE   ECHO  OF  OUR  MESSAGE   TO   RUSSIA 
"We  took  to   Russia  a  message  of  faith  in   democracy.   We  return   to  repeat  it,"   said   Elihu   Root, 
head  of  the  American   Mission  to   Russia  shortly  after  his   return.   This   picture  shows   the   mission 
visiting    the    Staff   Headquarters    at   the    Russian    front.    In    the    front    row,    left    to    right,    are    M. 
Terestchenko,   Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ;  General   Brusiloff,   Commander  in   Chief ;  Mr.   Root  and 

Major  General  Hugh  L.   Scott,  U.  S.  A. 


poses  to  be  diverted  to  industry  and 
trade  abroad  which  may  come  in  com- 
petition with  our  own  manufacturers 
and  producers."  A  "reasonable  profit" 
will  be  allowed  on  all  purchases  whether 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  of  the 
Allies,  but  the  present  enormous  profits 
now  extorted  from  the  wartime  necessi- 
ties of  the  Entente  nations  must  cease. 
This  will  make  a  great  difference  to 
certain  industries  which  have  grown 
rich  on  this  trade  since  1914.  Senator 
Pomerene  has  introduced  a  bill  into  the 
Senate  giving  the  Government  power 
to  fix  prices  for  the  sale  of  iron,  steel 
and  iron  ore  to  the  general  public  as 
well  as  to  the  armies  and  navies.  The 
food  control  bill  has  already  assured 
the  Government  such  power  as  regards 
foodstuffs  and  fuel,  and  there  is  a  strong 
sentiment  in  Congress  that  the  metal 
industries  should  not  escape. 

An  Aircraft      ^ne  Federal  Government 
Mer     r  has  arranged  for  the  or- 

ganization of  a  Manu- 
facturers' Aircraft  Association  open  to 
any  "responsible  manufacturer  of  air- 
craft, or  any  one  who  intends  to  be- 
come a  bona  fide  producer,  any  manu- 
facturer to  whom  the  United  States 
Government  has  given  a  contract  for 
the  construction  of  ten  or  more  air- 
planes, or  any  person,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion owning  or  controlling  United 
States  patents  relating  to  airplanes." 
Any  new  member  of  the  association 
who  introduces  new  designs  or  patents 
will  be  paid  for  them  at  a  rate  to  be 
determined  by  a  board  of  arbitration. 
The  purpose  of  the  merger  is  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  turn  out  all  nec- 
essary aircraft  without  being  hampered 
by  any  patent  litigation.  Even  before 
the  war  such  a  step  had  been  recom- 
mended to  put  an  end  to  the  disputes 
as  to  natent  rights  and  priority  between 
the  Wright  and  Curtiss  interests.  The 
three  trustees  in  whom  the  voting  con- 
trol of  the  new  organization  is  vested 
are  Judge  W.  Benton  Crisp,  who  has 
had  exceptional  experience  in  patent 
litigation;  Prof.  Joseph  S.  Ames  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  a  specialist 


in  physics,  and  Albert  H.  Flint,  who 
represents  the  smaller  companies  tak- 
ing part  in  the  merger.  The  royalties 
due  to  the  Wright  and  Curtiss  compa- 
nies for  yielding  their  patents  are 
placed  at  two  million  dollars  each. 

Secretary  Daniels  announces  that 
the  navy  will  at  once  begin  the  con- 
struction of  an  aircraft  factory  at  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  The  factory 
is  expected  to  begin  operations  within 
a  hundred  days  and  to  produce  a  thou- 
sand planes  a  year.  These  will  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  navy.  The  army 
will  make  use  of  at  least  twenty-five 
times  this  number  of  aircraft;  the  ex- 
act number  is  of  course  not  made 
public. 


Lloyd  George 


Premier  Lloyd 

,     George  dis- 
Congratulates  England     cusged      t  h  g 

prospects  of  the  Great  War  before  the 
House  of  Commons  on  August  16.  The 
tone  of  his  address  was  exceptionally 
optimistic.  He  said,  in  his  inimitable 
way,  that,  while  he  agreed  that  the 
people  should  be  told  unpalatable 
truths,  they  must  also  be  told  the  truth 
even  tho  it  were  palatable.  He  pointed 
out  the  increased  grain  supply  on  hand, 
the  million  new  acres  under  cultivation 
and  the  increase  in  British  merchant 
craft  of  1,424,000  tons  within  six 
months.  Of  course  the  tonnage  losses 
due  to  German  submarine  activity  ex- 
ceeded this  figure,  but  he  estimated 
that  there  would  be  ships  enough  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  coming  year  and  even,  with 
American  cooperation,  for  1919.  He 
stated  the  net  losses  due  to  submarine 
activity  at  250.000  tons  a  month  for 
the  period  since  unrestricted  submarine 
warfare  began.  The  gross  tonnage  lost 
(that  is.  without  considering  replace- 
ment thru  building  or  purchase)  de- 
creased from  April's  high  water  mark 
of  560,000  tons  to  320.000  tons,  and 
the  figures  for  August  would  be  even 
lower.  Even  with  the  Russian  strength 
paralyzed,  Germany,  he  said,  could  do 
no  more  than  hold  her  own  on  the 
western   front  and  was  ceasing  to  be 
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itional  Film 
CHIEF  OF  STAFF  OF  THE  NEW  DIVISION 
Major  Douglas  MacArthur,  of  the  Engineer 
Corps,  has  been  appointed  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
new  42d  Division.  Major  MacArthur  used  to  be 
the  press   censor 

able  to  accomplish  even  that.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  fresh  successes  in  Flan- 
ders as  proof  of  the  military  ascend- 
ency already  attained  by  the  British 
and  the  French. 

.  .  0.  At  a  by-election  in  Kil- 
Another  Sinn  ,  Ac-        ■&  • 

.  kenny  the   Sinn  Fern,  or 

Fein  Victory  jrjsn  independence  party, 
captured  another  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Their  candidate,  William 
Cosgrave,  received  772  votes  to  392  for 
Mr.  McGuinness,  his  Nationalist  Party 
opponent.  This  is  a  bad  omen  for  the 
success  of  the  Home  Rule  convention 
which  is  now  in  session  considering  the 
framing  of  a  new  constitution  for  Ire- 
land. In  spite  of  the  popular  discontent 
shown  by  the  Irish  elections  in  East 
Clare  and  Kilkenny,  the  convention 
still  hopes  to  arrange  some  compromise 
that  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people 
will  accept,  even  if  without  enthusiasm. 
The  British  military  authorities  have 
issued  an  order  forbidding  the  wear- 
ing of  military  uniforms  by  civilians 
and  the  carrying  of  weapons.  This 
order  is  aimed  at  two  organizations, 
the  Ulster  Volunteers,  organized  in 
north  of  Ireland  several  months  before 
the  Great  War  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
sisting Home  Rule,  and  the  Irish  Vol- 
unteers, who  organized  to  impose  the 
Home  Rule  bill  on  Ulster  should  the 
Government  enact  it  and  the  Ulster- 
men  refuse  to  submit.  Neither  army 
was  authorized  by  law  but  the  British 
authorities  felt  that  an  attempt  to 
suppress  either  might  lead  to  an  armed 
outbreak  and  therefore  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  arming  and  drilling  of 
the  hostile  private  armies. 


Nationalizing  the 
Wheat  Croo 


Food  Administrator 
Hoover  has  an- 
nounced his  pro- 
gram of  wheat  conservation.  After  re- 
citing the  reasons  why  the  price  of 
wheat  cannot  be  regulated  by  the  nor- 
mal course  of  supply  and  demand  un- 
der war  conditions,  Mr.  Hoover  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  the  method  of  regula- 


tion adopted.  All  grain  elevators  and 
mills  of  a  daily  capacity  amounting  to 
more  than  one  hundred  barrels  daily 
will  be  required  to  take  out  a  federal 
license.  Concerns  accepting  licenses 
will  be  required  to  give  all  necessary 
information  to  the  Government  as  to 
receipts  and  shipments,  to  charge  only 
normal  rates  for  warehouse  service, 
and  not  to  keep  wheat  in  storage  for 
more  than  thirty  days  without  special 
permission  to  do  so.  Grain  exchanges 
will  suspend  speculation  in  futures. 

The  food  administration  proposes  to 
open  agencies  for  the  purchase  of 
wheat  at  the  principal  terminals,  and 
will  take  over  the  whole  harvest  if 
necessary  in  order  to  insure  a  fair  price 
to  the  farmers.  It  will  resell  wheat  to 
the  millers  for  domestic  consumption, 
and  also  for  export,  keeping  a  proper 
balance  between  the  needs  of  this  na- 
tion and  the  needs  of  our  allies  and 
the  neutrals.  Much  of  the  wheat  sent 
abroad  will  be  in  the  form  of  flour,  in 
order  to  protect  the  interests  of  Amer- 
ican millers.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Wheat  Price  Fixing  Commission  will 
be  President  Harry  A.  Garfield  of 
Williams  College. 

The  fixing  of  the  price  of  wheat  for 
this  year  (Congress  has  already  estab- 
lished a  guaranteed  minimum  price  of 
two  dollars  a  bushel  for  the  harvest  of 
1918)  is  but  the  first  step  in  the  pro- 
gram of  price  fixing.  The  hope  of  the 
food  administration  is  to  establish  a 
scale  of  prices  from  the  farm  to  the 
consumer  which  will  end  speculation 
and  eliminate  excess  profits  all  along 
the  line. 

T         ,    ,-,         ,.  The     Japanese 

Japan  s  Compliments  ,,r        „.        . 

J  *       tt     i    o  War  Mission 

to  Uncle  Sam  which  arrived  on 

August  13  at  "a  Pacific  port"  found 
there  as  cordial  and  unstinted  a  wel- 
come as  any  war  mission  which  has 
visited  the  United  States.  Ambassador 
Viscount  Ishii  was  the  leader  and 
principal  spokesman  of  the  commis- 
sion. He  exprest  himself  pleased  not 
only  by  the  friendly  greeting  but  by 
the  evidences  which  he  saw  that  we 
were  preparing  a  strong  armament  to 
make  our  contribution  to  the  speedy 
ending  of  the  war.  He  pointed  out  that 
if  Germany  had  not  been  expelled  from 
her  naval  base  in  China  the  Pacific 
would  today  be  the  scene  of  similar 
submarine  outrages  to  those  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Mediterranean.  "In  the  protection  of 
our  seagoing  merchandise  and  men,  in 
safeguarding  the  pleasures  of  inter- 
course, you  may  count  on  us  as  we 
must  count  on  you." 

More  significant,  perhaps,  than  Am- 
bassador Ishii's  remarks  upon  the  com- 
mon cause  in  which  the  western  repub- 
lic and  the  eastern  empire  are  en- 
gaged, were  his  discussions  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries.  He 
asked  us  to  forget  "the  little  mole  hills 
that  have  been  exaggerated  into  moun- 
tains to  bar  our  good  relations."  He 
was  certain  that  all  the  questions  at 
issue  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  would  find  early  and  friendly 
settlement.  He  condemned  in  the  sharp- 
est terms  "that  venomous  gossip,  hired 
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TO    COMMAND    IN    FRANCE 
Brigadier    General    William    A.    Mann,     Chief    of 
the    Military     Bureau,     has    been     appointed    Di- 
visional  Commander  of   the    42d    Division,   which 
has   been  ordered  to  prepare  for   France 

slander,  sinister  intrigue  and  influence 
of  which  we  have  both  been  the  vic- 
tims," but  he  exprest  his  pleasure  in 
finding  so  much  good  will  in  the  states 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Shaoine  the  ^tno  many  exemption 
la  ¥  '  boards  in  different  parts 
New  Army   Q±  the  country  have  not  yet 

finished  their  examination  of  claims 
for  exemption  from  military  service 
and  have  not  secured  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  men  available  to  fill  the  local 
quota,  the  War  Department  is  so  confi- 
dent that  the  work  will  be  completed  by 
September  that  the  first  call  to  the 
training  encampments  has  been  officially 
announced  for  the  first  of  the  month. 
The  whole  conscripted  army  will  be 
755,700  men,  including  a  ten  per  cent 
margin  for  sickness,  disabilities  and 
discharges  during  the  period  of  train- 
ing. Thirty  per  cent  of  these  men  will 
be  called  for  September  first  and  will 
be  mobilized  between  that  date  and  the 
fifth,  and  early  in  October  the  whole 
army  will  be  in  cantonments.  The  mobi- 
lization is  distributed  over  the  month 
in  order  to  prevent  too  great  a  burden 
upon  the  transportation  facilities  of 
the  country.  In  country  districts  harvest 
hands  who  have  been  drafted  will  be 
called  as  late  as  possible  in  order  that 
they  may  work  at  harvesting  for  a 
part  of  September. 

Disquieted  at  the  high  percentage  of 
persons  excused  for  physical  disability, 
the  authorities  have  slightly  relaxed  the 
minimum  weight  requirements  and 
modified  the  rules  in  a  few  minor  par- 
ticulars. Senator  Pomerene  has  devised 
a  plan  for  establishing  separate  train- 
ing camps  for  recruits  who  are  not  at 
present  up  to  the  physical  requirements 
of  the  army  but  may  be  made  so  by  spe- 
cial training.  This  suggestion  is  still 
under  consideration  by  the  military 
authorities. 

Congress  has  before  it  bills  embody- 
ing the  program  of  the  administration 
for      insuring      soldiers,      sailors      and! 
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marines  against  death  and  disability. 
Life  insurance  is  offered  in  sums  vary- 
ing from  one  to  ten  thousand  dollars; 
the  Government  assuming  the  risk  and 
the  men  paying  the  premiums  out  of 
their  pay.  There  are  also  indemnities 
provided  for  death  or  disability,  voca- 
tional education  for  men  discharged 
from  the  army  because  of  partial  dis- 
ability, and  separation  allowances  to 
dependents.  Men  and  officers  with  de- 
pendent families  are  also  required  to 
allot  a  certain  part  of  their  army  pay 
for  their  support.  Secretary  McAdoo  of 
the  Treasury  Department  estimates  the 
cost  of  the  plan  for  the  first  year  at 
over  $176,000,000;  for  the  second  year 
(should  the  war  last  more  than  a  year 
longer)   at  more  than  $380,000,000. 

The  organization  of  the  army  has 
undergone  considerable  modification. 
Army  corps  are  established,  each  con- 
taining three  divisions  of  19,000  men 
each.  The  traditional  size  of  the  Amer- 
ican army  division  has  been  28,000  men, 
but  European  experience  has  convinced 
American  army  officials  that  the  smaller 
divisions  are  more  convenient.  In  the 
new  organization  there  will  be  three 
regiments  of  field  artillery  to  every 
four  regiments  of  infantry,  instead  of 
the  present  ratio  of  three  to  nine.  A 
division  of  the  National  Guard  has  been 
summoned  for  early  service  in  France 
with  General  Pershing's  army.  It  will 
be  commanded  by  Major  General  Mann 
and  be  made  up  of  contingents  from 
many  parts  of  the  country.  Several 
Commanders  of  Departments  have  been 
assigned  to  divisions  of  the  new  Na- 
tional Army.  Major  General  Leonard 
Wood,  for  example,  is  to  command 
the  89th  Division  at  Camp  Funston, 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas;  and  Major  General 
Bell  of  the  Department  of  the  East  is 
assigned  to  Camp  Upton  at  Yaphank, 
Long  Island. 

The  Market     PI-ices    advanced    in    the 

r„-  o<.„~i         New     York     Stock     Ex- 
for  Stocks         ,  ,     ,  ,, 

change  market  on  Mon- 
day, the  13th,  but  the  average  net  gain 
was  only  half  a  point.  Announcement 
of    the    Government's    plans    for    con- 


trolling the  supply  of  wheat  and  flour, 
involving  suspension  of  trading  in 
futures  on  grain  exchanges,  had  no 
depressing  effect.  On  Tuesday,  when 
the  number  of  shares  sold  was  in- 
creased to  481,000,  the  gains  of  Mon- 
day were  lost.  The  decline  was  not 
ascribed  to  the  Vatican's  peace  pro- 
posals, altho  prices  were  reduced  by 
peace  overtures  last  year.  Among  in- 
vestors and  traders  the  prevailing 
opinion  was  that  the  proposals  would 
not  shorten  the  war.  Railroad  shares 
were  almost  stationary,  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's loss  was  1%,  while  4  points  were 
taken  from  the  price  of  Bethlehem 
Steel,  owing  to  reports  about  the  com- 
pany's plans  for  increasing  its  work- 
ing capital.  It  was  said  that  there 
would  be  a  new  issue  of  stock. 

On  Wednesday  the  market  broad- 
ened, and  the  total  was  529,000  shares, 
altho  it  was  generally  admitted  that 
what  is  called  "the  public"  was  neither 
buying  nor  selling.  Prices  at  the  close 
showed  a  fractional  net  average  gain. 
The  motor  stocks  were  exceptionally 
weak.  On  Tuesday  the  Maxwell  com- 
pany passed  its  dividends  on  both  the 
common  and  the  second  preferred 
shares.  It  was  said  that  while  profits 
for  the  year  ending  with  July  had  been 
large,  there  was  need  of  working  capi- 
tal for  supplies  of  raw  material  and 
the  coming  excess  profits  taxes.  A  simi- 
lar explanation  had  been  given  in  the 
preceding  week  for  the  Studebaker 
company's  reduction  of  its  dividend 
rate  from  10  to  4  per  cent.  On  Thurs- 
day (482,000  shares)  early  dullness 
was  followed  by  a  decline,  the  chief 
cause  of  which  appeared  to  be  fear 
that  prices  fixed  by  the  Government 
would  greatly  reduce  the  profits  of 
steel  companies  and  other  industrial 
corporations.  There  were  losses  for  all 
the  "war  order"  stocks.  Shares  of  sugar 
companies  were  affected  by  suspension, 
at  Mr.  Hoover's  request,  of  trading  in 
sugar  for  future  delivery.  American 
Beet's  loss  was  3%,  and  nearly  as 
much  was  taken  from  the  price  of 
Cuba  Cane  stock.  The  New  York  Ex- 
change has  decided  to  withhold  its  daily 


quotations  from  the  Pittsburgh  Stock 
Exchange,  which  has  not  guarded,  it  is 
said,  against  the  transmission  of  them 
to  the  gambling  or  betting  places  called 
bucket  shops. 

Indictments  in  The  grand  J«ry  which  is 

now     investigating     the 

liast  i>t.  .Louis    race  riotg  that  tQok  place 

last  month  in  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois, 
has  returned  sixty-eight  indictments 
against  105  persons  and  warrants  are 
out  for  the  arrest  of  the  accused. 
Among  the  first  men  to  be  arrested  were 
several  members  of  the  municipal  police 
force  and  two  men  prominent  in  petty 
politics:  Thomas  Benton,  a  white  man 
who  was  once  a  candidate  for  sheriff, 
and  Dr.  Bundy,  a  negro  dentist  who 
was  involved  in  election  fraud  charges 
last  fall.  Other  "leading  citizens,"  white 
and  black,  may  be  drawn  into  the  case. 
Thirty-two  persons  are  accused  of  mur- 
der, and  others  of  conspiracy,  arson, 
riot,  assault,  burglary  and  malicious 
mischief. 

The  strongly  worded  report  of  the 
grand  jury  gives  an  excellent  account 
of  the  whole  affair.  The  jury  finds  that 
the  riots  were  deliberately  plotted  and 
that  the  police  could  have  prevented 
them  but  for  the  fact  that  "indolent 
public  officials  heard  the  rumblings,  but 
overawed  by  cowardly  inclinations  re- 
mained inactive."  "Engendered  with 
false  fears,"  says  the  report,  "negroes 
wantonly  murdered  policemen  bent  on 
aiding  them.  A  rival  flame  of  passion 
and  unreasoning  violence — all  intro- 
duced into  the  community  by  intriguing 
ringleaders — caused  white  men  to  draw 
guns  and  clubs  and  shoot  and  beat  to 
death  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  re- 
spected negro  citizens  of  East  St. 
Louis."  The  jury  wisely  remarks  that 
such  outbreaks  were  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  "contempt  for  law  in  small 
matters"  such  as  the  East  St.  Louis 
authorities  had  long  tolerated.  The  re- 
port concludes  with  a  recommendation 
for  the  establishment  of  a  State  con- 
stabulary in  Illinois  of  at  least  a  thou- 
sand members  who  "would  not  be 
affected  by  local  prejudices." 


©  International  Film 

FIRST  OF  THE  NATIONAL   GUARD   FOR   FRANCE 
New  York's   "Fishtinf?   69th"   has  been   ordered    to   France   with   the  newly  created   42d   Division.   Here  they   are   in   their   armor}    ■<'  o  pick  up 

their  packs  and  march  out.  The  42d,   which  has  been   nicknamed  the  "Rainbow  Division,"  consists  of  guardsmen   fro 
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Dutch  ships  note  lie  in  the  Hudson  River  instead  of  sailing  up  to  the  back  door  of  the  Kaiser's  kitchen 


THE  KAISER'S  BACK  DOOR 

HOW  THE  UNITED  STATES  PREVENTS  GERMANY  FROM  IMPORTING  CONTRABAND 


SUPPOSE  that  you  were  Cornelius 
Dirk,  a  Dutch  farmer  somewhere 
near  the  German  border.  You  do 
not  want  Germany  to  win  the 
war.  In  the  papers  you  read  about  the 
sinking  of  Dutch  ships  by  German  sub- 
marines, and  you  have  heard  the  stories 
of  Belgian  refugees  who  sought  safety 
in  your  village  after  the  fall  of  Ant- 
werp. Still  you  have  been  trading  with 
the  Germans  all  your  life.  You  are  of- 
ficially a  neutral,  and  what  is  the  good 
of  being  a  neutral  if  you  aren't  allowed 
to  have  any  dealings  with  the  nearest 
belligerent?  It  hardly  seems  a  crime, 
does  it,  to  turn  an  honest  guilder  by 
selling  your  own  fat  pig  to  a  neighbor 
across  the  border.  What  business  has 
England  or  America  to  object? 

"But  what  did  you  feed  the  pigs,  Mr. 
Dirk?"  "Why,  American  corn,  of 
course."  Therefore  American  corn  went 
walking  into  Germany  on  four  legs, 
and  we  were  feeding  our  enemies  as 
truly  as  if  we  had  shipped  pork  from 
Chicago  to  the  German  firing  line  by 
way  of  Rotterdam.  And  when  we  mul- 
tiply Mr.  Dirk's  innocent  little  trans- 
action by  thousands,  when  whole  dis- 
tricts turn  their  attention  from  grain 
growing  to  stock  raising  and  import 
from  the  United  States  the  foodstuffs 
that  they  used  to  raise  for  their  own  use, 
selling  their  own  produce  to  the  Ger- 
mans, we  can  understand  why  the  Brit- 
ish have  been  virtually  blockading  neu- 
trals as  well  as  enemies  and  why  this 
country  has  placed  a  partial  embargo 
on  exports  except  to  our  allies. 

And  yet  we  can  sympathize  with  Cor- 
nelius Dirk,  whose  honest  blue  eyes  are 
round  with  surprize  that  we  propose  to 
cut  off  his  trade  with  us  because  of  that 
little  incident  of  the  pig.  Fats  are  short 
in  Germany  and  he  can  make  more 
money  by  selling  the  pig  to  Hans  Wil- 
dendorf  than  by  selling  it  to  Hendrick 
Van  Cortlandt  on  his  own  side  of  the 
frontier.  He  would  be  much  out  of 
pocket  if  he  did  not  turn  American  corn 
into  German  pork  by  way  of  Dutch  pigs. 
Of  course  his  government  might  forbid 
the  transaction,  but  if  it  shut  off  all 
trade  with  Germany  what  would  Ger- 
many say  of  the  neutrality  which  per- 
mitted trade  with  one  belligerent  and 
forbade  it  with  another?  Besides,  Ger- 
many can  retaliate.  A  German  embargo 
on  all  exports  to  The  Netherlands  would 
be  almost  as  damaging  to  the  Dutch  as 
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a  Dutch  embargo  would  be  to  the  Ger- 
mans. 

But  what  is  true  of  food  is  equally 
true  of  munitions  of  war.  Sweden,  for 
example,  does  not  have  to  pass  thru  the 
Allied  blockade  to  reach  a  German 
port.  On  the  contrary,  the  Germans 
dominate  the  Baltic  as  thoroly  as  the 
Allies  do  the  North  Sea.  Why  then, 
Sweden  being  neutral  and  reciprocity 
the  soul  of  trade,  should  not  Sven 
Petersen,  ironmaster,  sell  the  products 
of  the  Swedish  iron  mines  to  Germany? 
If  he  and  his  fellow-countrymen  refuse 
to  do  so,  Germany  might  reply,  "All 
right,  keep  your  old  iron,  but  don't  ask 
for  any  of  our  good  coal  to  keep  your 
factories  going.  Burn  your  forests  to 
make  charcoal  or  get  coal  at  fancy 
prices  from  the  Entente  Allies,  but 
don't  come  to  us." 

But  Sven  Petersen  finds  selling  iron 
to  the  Germans  so  very  profitable  that 
he  doesn't  keep  any  to  sell  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  Top  prices  in  a  foreign 
market  have  often  stripped  a  nation  of 
its  own  chief  commodity.  He  sells  all  his 
iron  to  Germany  and  buys  for  his  own 
needs  from  the  United  States  from 
whence  iron  can  be  had  more  cheaply 
than  at  the  market  rates  for  the  German 
trade.  Therefore  the  United  States  is  in- 
directly engaged  in  making  42-centimeter 
cannon  for  the  enemy.  So  long  as  trade 
with  the  Central  Powers  is  possible,  the 
neutral  nations  which  are  adjacent  to 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland  and 
Denmark,  and  those  which  are  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  narrow  strait  of  water, 
Norway  and  Sweden,  will  specialize  in 
the  goods  that  Germany  will  pay  for 
and  supply  their  own  needs  by  trade 
with  ourselves.  British  students  of  com- 
mercial conditions  have  estimated  that 
enough  food  is  being  supplied  to  Ger- 
many by  her  neutral  neighbors  to  keep 
an  entire  German  army  on  the  western 
front. 

THE  Espionage  Act,  passed  by  Con- 
gress last  June,  which  is  one  of  those 
bills  that  contain  a  little  of  everything, 
had  an  embargo  clause  empowering  the 
President  to  prescribe  limitations  and 
regulations  on  our  export  trade  princi- 
pally with  a  view  to  preventing  Ameri- 
can products  from  reaching  Germany 
by  any  route,  however  indirect.  Under 


the  provisions  of  this  law  President 
Wilson  issued  a  proclamation  declaring 
an  embargo  on  exportation,  after  July 
15,  of  certain  commodities  useful  in 
wartime,  such  as  coal,  coke,  fuel  oil, 
grains  and  flour,  fodder  and  feed,  meat 
and  fat,  iron  and  steel  and  their  prod- 
ucts, ferromanganese,  fertilizers,  ex- 
plosives and  ammunition.  Vessels  carry- 
ing cargoes  of  these  products  from 
American  ports  are  required  to  obtain 
special  licenses  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  These  licenses  are  usually 
issued  without  question  if  the  goods  are 
destined  for  an  enemy  of  Germany,  but 
if  they  are  to  go  to  a  neutral  port  the 
shipper  must  satisfy  us  on  three  points: 

Will  these  goods  be  reexported  to 
Germany? 

Can  they  be  used  to  replace  other 
commodities  which  the  neutral  will  sell 
to  Germany  if  he  can  import  a  substi- 
tute for  them,  but  will  consume  for  his 
own  use  if  he  can  not? 

Is  the  neutral  now  importing  more 
of  these  goods  than  his  estimated  needs 
require? 

PREVIOUSLY  to  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  Great  War, 
the  Entente  nations  prevented  goods 
from  reaching  Germany  by  way  of  the 
neutrals,  by  detaining  ships  at  Kirkwell, 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.  This  port  be- 
ing in  British  territory,  the  British  had 
the  right  to  examine  there  the  cargo 
and  make  certain  that  the  neutral 
neighbors  of  Germany  were  not  import- 
ing a  greater  amount  of  foodstuffs  or 
munitions  of  war  than  would  supply 
their  normal  wants.  Now  the  same  end 
is  reached  more  effectively  by  shutting 
off  the  products  at  their  source.  We 
allow  ships  to  carry  to  the  European 
neutrals  enough  to  satisfy  their  usual 
needs  in  time  of  peace,  but  if  they  sell 
their  grain  and  metals  to  Germany  we 
will  not  make  good  their  shortage. 
Nothing  that  is  American  shall  go  to 
feed  the  Bengal  tiger  of  Prussianism. 

If  you  ask  the  proper  authorities 
which  ships  are  being  detained  in  port, 
what  is  their  nationality  and  what  the 
nature  of  their  cargoes,  your  curiosity 
will  not  be  satisfied.  These  matters  are 
not  questions  of  trade  but  questions  of 
war,  and  are  enveloped  in  all  that  nec- 
essary secrecy  which  war  involves.  But 
one  point  at  least  is  clear.  No  ship 
leaves    an    American    port   until    Uncle 
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Sam  has  been  fully  assured  that  ail  ply,  is  that  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
that  it  carries  is  so  badly  needed  at  its  more  or  less  in  the  same  fix.  No  nation 
port   of    destination    that    there    is    no     has  all  the  chemical   products  that  it 


danger  that  any  of  its  cargo,  or  any- 
thing equivalent,  will  ever  reach  Ger- 
many. The  Kaiser's  back  door  is  locked 
and  bolted. 

The  present  method  of  "rationing" 
the  neutrals  has  the  added  advantage 
that  it  is  not  only  effective  but  unques- 
tionably within  our  strictest  legal 
rights.  When  neutral  cargoes  are  held 


needs,  especially  those  nations  which 
face  the  abnormal  demands  created  by 
the  war. 

Germany  has  already  obtained  a  loan 
from  Switzerland  by  threatening  to 
place  an  embargo  on  German  coal.  This 
loan  throws  light  on  another  phase  of 
Germany's  difficulties.  Germany  is  fac- 
ing  a   shortage  of  many   commodities, 


up  for  examination  during  their  voyage  and  among  them  is  gold.  For  buying 
there  is  usually  a  great  outcry,  whether  and  selling  within  the  Central  Empires 
justified  or  not  in  the  particular  case,     the  stock  of  gold  matters  comparatively 


that  the  freedom  of  the  seas  is  being 
violated  and  the  powers  of  blockade 
abused.  High  authorities  may  be  cited 
both  for  and  against  any  particular  in- 
terpretation of  international  maritime 
law.  But  no  one  doubts  our  right  to  lay 
an    embargo    on    exports    of    our    own 


little,  since  the  Imperial  Government 
can  conduct  its  purchases  on  a  credit 
basis.  But  the  Swiss  and  Dutch  and 
Danes,  suspicious  of  depreciated  "scraps 
of  paper,"  demand  cash  down  for  what 
they  sell.  Germany  must  buy  from  them 
and  must  pay,  and  promptly.  She  can- 


products  from  our  own  ports;  the  right     not,  while  conducting  a  great  war,  bal- 


W 


ance  imports  with  exports.  Therefore 
gold  flows  out  of  Germany  and  does  not 
return  and  the  nation's  financiers  al- 
ready see  the  bottom  of  their  treasure 
chest.  The  one  way  to  make  up  for  this 
steady  drain  was  to  float  a  foreign  loan 
and  therefore  Switzerland  was  selected 
HY,  then,  is  Washington  receiving     as  Germany's  banker. 


is  absolute  and  the  only  question  is  one 
of  expediency.  Nor  have  we  pushed  our 
power  to  the  point  of  cutting  off  from 
the  European  neutrals  what  they  need 
to  import  from  us  to  supply  their  own 
people. 


protests  from  Holland  and  Scan 
dinavia  against  our  licensing  system? 
Partly  because  conditions  in  these  coun- 
tries are  no  longer  normal.  We  cannot 
afford  to  let  them  have  more  than  they 
took  from  us  in  time  of  peace  because 
that  is  the  only  way  to  make  sure  that 
they  have  nothing  to  sell  to  our  enemies. 
But  this  will,  in  many  cases,  cause  real 
hardship,  since  the  neutrals  cannot  in 
a  moment  put  business  back  on  its  old 
footing,  abandon  their  infant  industries 
which  have  fattened  on  the  war,  and 
supply  themselves  with  the  commodi- 
ties which  for  the  last  three  years  they 
have  been  importing  from  the  Entente 
Allies  and  especially  from  the  United 
States.  Nor  can  they 
recall  goods  already 
sold  to  Germany  and 
there  delivered. 

A  second  and  great- 
er difficulty  is  that 
Germany,  deprived  of 
the  grain,  the  meat,  the 
iron  and  the  copper 
which  her  little  neigh- 
bors have  been  supply- 
ing her,  can  make 
things  exceedingly  un- 
pleasant for  those 
neighbors.  Scandinavia, 
Holland  and  Switzer- 
land must  have  chem- 
icals and  they  must 
have  coal.  Coal  we  can 
ship  them,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  if  they 
submit  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  licensing 
system  we  will  take  as 
good  care  that  they  do 
not  freeze  as  that  they 
do  not  starve.  The  ques- 
tion of  chemicals  is  a 
more  difficult  one,  and 
almost  the  only  conso- 
lation we  can  give  these 
countries,  should  Ger- 
many shut  off  their  sup- 


Coal  and  chemicals,  while  the  most 
important,  are  not  the  only  needs  of 
the  European  neutrals  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  have  Germany  supply. 
Dr.  Nansen,  the  famous  Arctic  ex- 
plorer, tells  us  of  one  little  example 
which  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  many 
others.  The  Norwegians  are  a  nation 
who  draw  their  wealth  as  much  from 
the  sea  as  from  the  land.  Fishing  is 
one  of  the  most  important  industries  of 
the  country,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
their  catch  goes  to  Germany.  Should 
Norway  stop  exporting  fish  to  Ger- 
many, Germany  will  stop  selling  fishing 
tackle  to  the  Norwegians,  who  will  lose 
a  center  of  supply  for  their  fisheries. 
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It's  better  to  have  freight  piled  up  like  this  on  our  docks  than  sailing  by 

devious   routes   to   Germany 


Therefore  the  Allies,  and  more  par- 
ticularly ourselves,  have  undertaken  a 
heavy  task  in  undertaking  to  feed, 
clothe  and  warm  the  neutrals  and  keep 
their  industries  alive.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  do  for  them  all  that  Germany 
has  done  and  all  that  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  do  before  the  Great  War  as 
well.  We  must  do  this  in  the  face  of 
increasing  difficulties  of  transport,  since 
the  German  submarines  are  cutting 
down  the  tonnage  of  the  Dutch  and 
the  Norwegian  mercantile  marine  as 
well  as  of  the  British  and  the  Ameri- 
can. In  return  for  these  services  we 
ask  that  the  European  neutrals  do  not 
create  difficulties  for  us  unnecessarily, 
that  they  give  us  a  true  account  of  the 
needs  of  their  own  people  which  must 
be  supplied  by  importation  and  do  not 
pad  the  account  by  considering  the 
wants  of  the  Germans. 

Cornelius  Dirk  must  learn  to  keep  his 
fat  pig  at  home  or  sell  it  on  the  side 
of  the  frontier  where  it  was  raised,  un- 
less he  and  his  neighbors  can  grow  on 
Dutch  soil  all  the  food  they  need  and 
all  that  the  pig  needs  to.  If  Cornelius 
can  do  that,  of  course,  we  could  not 
stop  him  from  selling  the  pig  to  Hin- 
denburg  himself.  But  so  long  as  Cor- 
nelius Dirk  must  have  American  corn, 
and  Sven  Petersen  must  have  Ameri- 
can iron,  they  should  turn  a  cold  shoul- 
der to  the  most  tempting  offers  from 
our  enemies. 

THE  neutrals  will,  doubtless,  view  with 
regret  the  passing  of  three  years 
of  war  prosperity  and  the  abnormal 
prices  which  the  Germans  are  willing 
to  pay.  But  it  is  not  they  alone  who 
suffer.  American  merchants  and  ship- 
pers, in  consenting  patriotically  to  the 
"rationing"  system  for  our  export  trade 
with  the  European  neutrals,  are  mak- 
ing a  heavy  sacrifice.  The  United  States 
Government  does  not  permit  unusual 
war  profits  on  food- 
stuffs and  munitions 
sold  to  the  American 
army  and  navy  or  to 
the  Entente  Allies. 
Trade  with  our  en- 
emies, of  course,  no 
longer  exists.  Only  in 
one  direction,  then,  can 
the  American  trader 
look  to  preserve  a  part 
of  his  vanishing  war 
profits :  the  neutral  mar- 
ket. By  shutting  their 
eyes  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  indirectly 
helping  Germany  Amer- 
icans could  continue  to 
sell  the  commodities 
most  in  demand  by  the 
European  neutrals  and 
yet  preserve  a  comfort- 
able conscience.  But, 
instead  of  rebelling 
against  the  new  and 
stringent  regulations 
which  restrict  this  most 
profitable  trade,  thoy 
are  cooperating  with 
Washington  in  every 
possible  way  to  make 
the  licensing  system 
effective. 
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THE    BIG    EXPERIMENT 


THE  results  of  the  effort  of  a 
hitherto  non-military  country 
to  produce  officers  for  the  New 
Army  by  the  hot-house  system 
are  at  last  before  the  public.  That  they 
are  good  results  I  believe  the  man  in 
the  street  will  admit  after  he  becomes 
accustomed  to  the  unusual  sight,  and  I 
believe  further  that  the  drafted  men 
will  realize  now  that  they  will  not  lack 
for  leadership.  It  may  be  that  some 
other  country  could  put  thru  this  in- 
tensive training  a  higher  average  of 
brains  and  brawn,  but  I  doubt  it.  I  am 
confident,  too,  that  the  average  man  will 
doubt  it.  Mistakes  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  in  the  course  of  the  train- 
ing, and  undoubtedly  there  have  been 
cases  of  unintentional  individual  injus- 
tice in  handling  our  new  officers.  These 
mistakes,  however,  simply  seem  to  em- 
phasize the  success  in  the  mass  of  an 
experiment  that  even  many  capable 
army  men  felt  doubtful  of — even  de- 
spaired of  from  time  to  time. 

There  is  still  much  to  learn,  and  the 
new  flock  of  officers  realizes  that  it  has 
simply  gone  thru  the  first  stage  of  prep- 
aration— that  military  knowledge  will 
ripen  only  as  the  men  themselves  join 
the  class  of  instructors.  The  hardest 
work,  after  all,  lies  ahead,  but  I  believe 
that  one  great  drawback  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  New  Army  has  been  elimi- 
nated. That  drawback  was  worry.  Here 
were  men  of  all  ages  taken  from  civil 
life,  with  varying  amounts  of  military 
experience,  and  some  of  that  experience 
not  particularly  convincing,  hurled  into 
a  new  form  of  existence,  jammed  under 
an  exacting  discipline  that  in  many 
cases  ran  sharply  counter  to  the  free 
habits  of  years  of  living.  While  coming 
thru  these  men  worried  a  lot.  They  had 
set  their  hearts  on  getting  the  chance 
for  leadership  in  the  New  Army,  and 
they  "took  their  work  hard,"  as  one  of 
them  put  it  to  me.  Now  they  are  con- 
fident at  last.  They  have  found  them- 
selves, and  I  only  hope  the  country  will 
realize  it. 

Frankly,  had  one  been  so  inclined,  it 
-would  have  been  possible  to  run  into 
any  one  of  the  camps  in  the  early  and 
creaky  stages  of  development  and  muck- 
rake it  to  the  heart's  content.  There 
was  a  lack  of  supplies;  there  seemed  to 
be  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting 
an  absolute  policy  of  training  down  to 
schedule.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  country  has  been  short  of  a 
definite  military  policy  for  lo,  these 
hundred  years.  And  as  strategy  and 
tactics  are  hard  to  teach  when  there 
is  a  lack  of  settled  military  policy,  the 
task  of  the  instructors  is  hardly  to  be 
magnified.  But  the  very  work  of  the 
camps  has  helped  mightily  in  giving  us 
a  military  policy. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  the  most  per- 
sistent and  the  soundest  criticism  was 
that  we  were  behind  in  learning  the 
most  up-to-date  methods  of  the  Allied 
armies.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
we  were  not  training  battalions  to  go 
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Secretary  Baker  presenting  officers  com- 
missions     to      training      camp      graduates 

right  into  the  trenches  on  the  western 
front,  as  were  the  Canadians,  for  in- 
stance, but  officers  who  were  to  take 
and  give  further  training;  officers  who 
had  first  to  learn  how  to  direct  natural 
initiative  into  military  channels.  Much 
of  trench  warfare,  of  course,  lies  be- 
fore us:  much  of  modern  warfare  must 
of  course  be  learned  from  our  experi- 
enced allies;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
we  are  in  the  last  analysis  building  the 
New  Army,  which,  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  announced  reasons  why  it  should 
fight,  must  learn  to  fight  for  itself  un- 
der any  conditions,  and  some  of  those 
conditions  will  be  large  maneuvers  in 
the  open.  It  is  for  that  very  reason  that 
it  was  a  great  pity  that  the  new  offi- 
cers could  not  be  taught  to  conduct  an 
offensive  in  which  all  arms  of  the  serv- 
ice could  be  brought  to  bear.  But  all 
arms  are  not  ready,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  we  as  a  people  have  not  been 
ready.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time,  a 
matter  of  no  use  to  our  fighting  forces 
and  our  new  officers  to  thresh  out  the 
old  complaints.  It  is  simply  better  to 
state  my  belief  as  an  observer  of  the 
new  camps  that  we  have  found  the 
right  men  for  the  right  places  near  the 
base  of  that  great  pyramid  of  patriot- 
ism that  is  the  New  Army,  and  that  as 
soon  as  we  get  into  real  action  the  elim- 
ination of  the  unfit  "higher  up"  will 
take  care  of  itself. 

NOTHING,"  said  one  of  our  most 
capable  instructors  to  me,  "will  so 
quickly  rid  us  of  slavery  to  seniority  for 
seniority's  sake  as  the  infusion  of  this 
new  blood  into  our  army,  its  support  by 
the  many  capable  men  who  will  come  up 
to  us  from  the  draft  and  the  supreme 
test  of  battle.  I'm  cheerful.  I  ought  to  be. 
We  are  getting  our  chance  to  do  some- 
thing that  will  be  of  enduring  value. 
We  have  made  our  mistakes,  to  .be  sure, 
but  believe  me  we  are  getting  there." 
The    fact    developed    soon    after    the 


men  came  back  from  the  training  camps 
that  some  of  them  were  to  be  sent  to 
France  at  once,  so  that  much  of  the 
gloom  due  to  the  fear  of  much  drudgery 
before  there  could  be  any  chance  for 
action  was  to  some  extent  lifted.  The  big 
experiment  resulted  in  the  big  chance. 
There  is  an  even  more  subtle  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  the  training  camp, 
and  that  is  the  effect  on  the  fathers 
and  families  of  our  new  officers.  I  know 
that  I  was  justified  in  writing  of  the 
camps  in  their  early  stages  that  the 
"people  back  home"  were  not  awake  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  Now 
they  have  awakened  with  something  of 
a  jolt,  for  they  realize  at  last  that  these 
are  no  longer  the  "play  soldiers"  of 
the  early  days  of  the  camp  movement, 
good  as  some  of  those  "play  soldiers" 
were.  Since  the  commissions  were 
awarded  I  have  run  into  many  of  these 
newly  proud  fathers,  and  if  there  was 
any  laxity  in  their  point  of  view  about 
the  war  up  to  the  present,  what  has 
happened  to  son  has  knocked  it  out. 

NEARLY  all  of  us  who  have  come  into 
contact  with  the  instructors,  men 
like  Major  Stewart  and  Major  Collins  at 
Plattsburg,  Major  Berkeley,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Sweezy  and  Captain  Johnson 
at  Fort  Niagara,  to  mention  only  a  few, 
have  learned  a  new  respect  for  our 
officers  of  the  regular  army.  A  husky 
young  Pennsylvanian  sat  one  day  on  a 
bench  under  the  trees  at  Fort  Niagara 
and  offered  the  following:  "What  gets 
me  is  the  way  these  instructors  give 
you  everything  they've  got.  A  thousand 
little  things,  the  inside  dope  that  our 
business  man  would  hug  to  his  bosom 
for  use  against  his  competitor,  have 
been  handed  out  to  us  daily.  It  is  a 
revelation  to  me."  Another  interesting 
feature  of  the  work  was  the  feeling  of 
the  men  in  the  various  companies  for 
their  instructors.  Each  company  was 
the  best  company  and  each  instructor 
the  best  instructor  to  the  student- 
officers.  This  was  as  it  should  be. 

In  closing  this  series  of  chronicles  of 
what  I  consider  one  of  the  happiest 
things  our  country  has  ever  done  I 
want  to  bespeak  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment Commission  on  Training  Camp 
Activities  the  confidence  of  those  who 
have  sons,  husbands  or  brothers  in  the 
coming  camps,  whether  those  for  the 
student-officers  or  for  the  men  of  the 
draft.  I  had  some  opportunity  to  learn 
something  of  the  methods  of  the  com- 
mission headed  by  Raymond  B.  Fos- 
dick,  and  those  methods  I  believe  to  be 
sound.  Men  like  Dr.  Raycroft  of  Prince- 
ton and  Malcolm  McBride,  the  old  Yale 
football  star,  add  strength  to  the  com- 
mission, and  all  the  representatives  I 
have  come  across  are  the  sort  that  make 
for  the  mental  health  of  the  camps  and 
the  camp  surroundings.  And  there  is  a 
splendid  absence  of  the  cant  that  too 
often  goes  with  such  undertakings.  The 
outlook  is  a  happy  one  all  around. 

Fort  Niagara,  Neiv  York 
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For  some  weeks  we  have  been  reading  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Battalion  of  Death  out  these  are  the 
first  pictures  of  the  Russian  regiment  of  women  to 
reach  this  country.  The  regiment,  which  has  seen 
active  service  of  the  most  terrible  kind  on  the  east- 
mi  front,  was  organized  by  Mme.  Batchkalev  {on 
the  left).  She  fought  first  in  the  regular  Russian 
army,  then  conceived  the  idea  of  a  regiment  of 
women,  received  permission  to  form  it  and  became 
its  colonel.  She  has  been  wounded  and  is  decorated 
with  many  medals.  The  women  fight  with  heroism 
and  tvith  fury.  The  Germans  are  said  to  fear  them 
far  more  than  the  Russian  men.  Other  women's 
battalions  are  now  being  formed  with  the  approval 
of  the  War  Department.  Any  woman  over  sixteen 
who  can  present  certificates  of  character,  education 
and  citizenship  is  eligible.  If  the  recruits  pass  the 
rigid  physical  examination  they  are  initiated  into 
the  regulations  of  the  battalion  and  sworn  in.  They 
wear  the  regulation  uniform  and  accept  the  exist- 
ing military  rules,  and,  in  addition,  nine  others 
which  show  with  what  terrible  earnestness  they 
have  entered  upon  their  undertaking.  "All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  battalions  are  bound  to  observe  the  fol- 
lowing: 1.  First  of  all,  the  honor,  freedom  and 
welfare  of  the  country.  2.  Iron  discipline.  3.  Firm- 
ness and  stedfastness  of  spirit  and  purpose.  4- 
Bravery  and  recklessness.  5.  Precision,  accuracy, 
persistency  and  rapidity  in  the  execution  of  orders. 
6.  Absolute  honesty  and  a  serious  attitude  toward 
the  work.  7.  Cheerfulness,  politeness,  kindness, 
sympathy,  cleanliness  and  punctuality.  8.  Consid- 
eration for  the  opinion  of  others,  the  fullest  mutual 
confidence  and  nobility  of  purpose.  9.  Quarrels  and 
personal  feuds  are  inadmissible  as  degrading.  Those 
guilty  of  breaking  the  above  rules  shall  be  subjected 
to  the  most  rigorous  punishment  for  disgracing  the 
name  of  the  Russian  woman."  Stern  rules  indeed! 
©  Underwood  £  Underwood 
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The  officers'  training  camps  are  over.  In  a 
few  weeks  the  draft  army  will  go  into  camp. 
Work  on  the  sites  is  being  put  thru  at  top 
sliced.  These  arc  typical  pictures  taken  at 
the  cantonment  camp  at  Rockford,  Illinois. 
The  three  men  in  charge  of  the  work  are  seen 
at  the  right.  F.  L.  Copcland.  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Bates-Rogers  Construction 
Company,  E.  P.  Lanuhan.  vice-president  of 
the  company  and  Major  I).  H.  Saicycr.  The 
grader  on  the  left  is  making  what  was  once 
a  cornfield  into  a  street.  Making  a  canton- 
ment camp,  you  sec.  is  about  as  big  a  propo- 
sition as  building  a  city.  There  must  be 
streets  and  sewerage  and  tight  and  houses. 
Tents  would  not  be  practicable  because  the 
training  will  continue  thru  the  winter,  so 
big     wooden     barracks     are     being     erected 


©  International  film 

The  Spanish    War  taught  us  a  lesson  in  camp  hygiene.  Sanitation  is  one  of  the  points  in  which  the  camps  for  the  draft  army  are 
going  to  excel.   Using  a  trench  digger  for  the  sewers  gives  a  military  touch,   but  they  put  the  pipes  in  in  just  the  same  old  way 
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Making  soldiers  is  the  chief  business  of  the 
United  States  just  now.  Here  are  some  of 
the  steps  in  the  process.  At  the  top  of  the 
page  student  aviators  are  making  maps  of 
the  enemy  terrain.  Gamp  stools  are  taking, 
temporarily,  the  place  of  aeroplanes  and  the 
big  topographical  map  shows  how  the  earth 
would  look  if  they  were  in  the  air.  The  boys 
below,  at  the  Princeton  training  camp,  are 
learning  how  to  make  a  road  map — in  any 
position.  The  Fort  Meyer  man  on  the  left  is 
charging  a  straw  German  with  the  bayonet 
and  the  one  on  the  right  is  learning  how  to 
throw   a   hand  grenade — not   like   a    baseball 


COME  INTO  THE  COMMUNITY  KITCHEN 


A    garden  is   a  thing 

/\      not  always  to  be 

/ — %     depended    upon. 
■A.   -*-  That  which  was 
confidently     planted     as 
eggplant  has  been  known 
to    come    up    as    salvia. 
But    there    is    one    crop 
upon  which  you  can  count 
without  hesitation :  if  you 
plant  a  community  gar- 
den   a    community    can- 
ning kitchen  will  spring 
up  beside  it.  The  section 
of  the  country  makes  no 
difference,  the  size  of  the 
community  makes  no  dif- 
ference, it  will  be  there. 
One    cannot    predict   the 
exact    form    and    shape 
that    it    will    take,    but 
there  are  certain  things  which  all  those 
kitchens  have  in  common,  certain  things 
which  make  each  one  typical  of  all  the 
others,  similarities  which  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  they   are   all  species   of   the 
genus  war  garden. 

When  I  rang  Mrs.  Hawkins's  door- 
bell the  maid  told  me  that  she  was  "in 
the  little  canning  house"  in  a  tone  of 
pitying  surprize  at  my  ignorance  in  ex- 
pecting to  find  her  anywhere  else.  "The 
little  canning  house"  was  half  hidden 
by  the  trees  of  a  rather  large  backyard, 
but  it  gleamed  with  whitewash  and 
white  mosquito  netting.  Within,  eight 
women  were  cutting  up  string  beans. 
They  greeted  me  cheerfully,  but  they 
didn't  stop  cutting  up  beans  for  a  min- 
ute. They  had  that  agreeable  feminine 
faculty  of  talking  and  working  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  chairman,  a  little 
woman  in  a  blue  apron,  could  do  it 
better  than  any  of  them.  It  was  the 
coolest  looking  place  I  had  seen  in  many 
a  hot  day  and  they  told  me  how  it  hap- 
pened. "It  was  Mrs.  Hawkins's  chil- 
dren's playhouse  that  back  part  we  use 
for  a  kitchen,  and  this  part  we  built  on 
by  volunteer  labor.  My  husband  helped 
and  Mrs.  Hawkins's  chauffeur  and  Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Frank  Vanderlip  has  pledged  to  Mr. 
Hoover  the  support  of  New  York  State's 
500,000    suffragists    in    his   food   campaign 
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Paul  Thompson 

All  these  jars  are  filled  with  delicious  fruits  and  vegetables  which   the 
New  York  City  Canning  Kitchen  rescued  from  the  "dump"  and  preserved 

Perkins's  chauffeur  and  Mrs.  Jones's 
son,  and  everybody,  and  Mrs.  Hawkins's 
chauffeur  connected  all  the  gas  pipes 
and  the  plumbing."  There  were  a  sink 
and  a  gas  stove  and  two  or  three  plate 
warmers  where  they  put  the  sterilizers. 
These  were  in  the  back  or  kitchen  room, 
which  was  a  little  warm,  but  not  very, 
because  most  of  the  walls  were  mos- 
quito netting.  The  front  room  had  a 
long  table  with  chairs  and  high  stools 
and  a  shelf  lined  with  rows  and  rows 
of  glass  jars  filled  with  baby  onions  and 
carrots  and  raspberry  jelly  and  blue- 
berries and  beans  and  beans  and  beans. 

"I  can  beans  all  day  and  then  I  go 
home  and  eat  beans  for  dinner  and 
dream  beans  all  night,  but  I  like  it," 
the  woman  in  the  green  shirtwaist  con- 
fided to  me.  I  didn't  wonder,  they  were 
good  beans! 

"Where  did  you  get  the  money  for 
the  equipment?"  I  inquired  of  the  little 
woman  in  the  blue  apron. 

SHE  adjusted  the  gas  flame  under  a 
sterilizer.  "The  local  food  council — 
that's  the  men's  organization,  you  know 
— lent  us  five  hundred  dollars,  but  we're 
going  to  pay  every  cent  of  it  back,  from 
the  proceeds  of  what  we  sell.  The  agri- 
cultural committee  of  the  National 
League  for  Women's  Service — we're 
working  with  them — gives  the  vegeta- 
bles out  of  the  community  gardens.  Mrs. 
Tompkins  gets  up  at  half  past  four  to 
pick  them  and  then  comes  up  here  and 
works  all  day!  Peaches  and  berries  and 
things  like  that  we  buy.  We've  had  or- 
ders for  a  good  many  of  those  already 
and  we've  sold  quarts  and  quarts  of 
beans."  She  wrapt  a  pile  of  beans  in  a 
piece  of  surgical  gauze  and  put  them  in 
a  kettle  of  boiling  water.  I  tried  to  help, 
but  everything  seemed  to  be  where  it 
ought  to  be  so  that  she  could  put  her 
hand  on  it  without  assistance  and  I 
succeeded  merely  in  gesticulating  will- 
ingly and  vaguely. 

"We  hoped  to  sell  a  good  many  things 
to  the  poorer  people  at  cost,"  she  went 
on,  taking  the  beans  out  of  the  kettle 
and  plunging  them  in  cold  water,  "but 
we  find  that  even  at  cost  this  sort  of 
stuff  is  more  expensive  than  most  of 
them  want,  so  we  are  going  to  give 
some  to  the  Charities  for  cases  of  actual 


need  and  sell  the  rest  at 
a   fair   profit.   We're   go- 
ing   to     keep     the     jars 
in    Mrs.    Hawkins's    cel- 
lar— that  woman  is  won- 
derful —  and    sell    them 
as     people     want     them. 
Lots  of  people  will  next 
winter.  We  are  going  to 
advertise   in   the   library 
and  on  the  screen  in  the 
movies    and    places    like 
that."    The    beans    were 
now     being     transferred 
with     sterilized     spoons 
thru     sterilized     funnels 
into  sterilized  glass  jars 
and   before   I   knew  it   I 
was      helping — because 
even    with    an    ulterior 
motive    you    couldn't    be 
the  only  idle  person  in  that  place — and 
learning  how  to  fit  on  sterilized  rubber 
rings  and  how  much  salt  to  put  in  with 
a  glass  spoon.  In  fact,  I  got  so  fasci- 
nated with  the  process  and  the  endeavor 
not  to  scald  the  woman  with  the  striped 
shirtwaist  when  I  filled  up  her  jar  with 
boiling  water  that  I  very  nearly  forgot 
to    ask    any    more    questions.    But   not 
quite. 


found  that  they  calculated  all  their 
expenses  carefully,  even  to  the 
amount  of  gas  used  in  doing  a  jar.  It 
conveniently  amounted  to  almost  exact- 
ly one  cent  per  jar.  They  even  knew 
which  people  were  reckless  and  had  to 
be  watched  lest  they  burn  a  cent  and  a 
quarter.  They  were  all  enthusiastic. 
Their  only  complaint  was  the  lack  of 
workers,  so  many  people  were  away 
and  so  many  were  doing  Red  Cross  work 
or  canning  the  produce  of  their  own 
gardens.  Most  of  these  women  were, 
too,  for  that  matter,  but  they  weren't 
satisfied  with  that  because  this  little 
community  is  one  of  the  hundreds  and 
thousands  all  over  the  country  which 
had  vowed  to  supply  the  major  part  of 
its  own  food  needs  next  winter. 


(t)  Harris  &  Ewing 

Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Gregory,  wife  of  the  At- 
torney General,  wearing  the  official  food 
conservation  uniform.  It  is  blue  and  white 
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Now  is  the  Time  to  Use 

CONCRETE 


War  Bulletin  No.  2,  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  says: 

"Iron  and  steel  should  be  used  only  when  the  requirement  is  unavoidable. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  use  wood  and  concrete  in  place  of  steel 
whenever  this  can  be  done,  and  construction  and  development  work  requir- 
ing steel  should  be  postponed  wherever  possible  ....  cement  may 
be  had  in  quantity  for  concrete  work." 

Says  Cass  Gilbert,  the  New  York  architect: 

"There  are  hundreds  of  buildings  erected  in  this  country  every  year  which 
could  be  just  as  well  erected  without  steel,  and  in  hundreds  of  others  the 
amount  of  steel  could  be  greatly  reduced.  An  enormous  tonnage  could 
be  saved  if  reinforced  concrete,  masonry  or  other  material  were  used. 
Practically  all  buildings  of  moderate  height  can  be  erected  without  the 
use  of  large  quantities  of  structural  steel.  Reinforced  concrete  or  old- 
fashioned  masonry  can  take  its  place." 

Under  present  conditions  concrete  is  particularly  desir- 
able. All  the  materials — portland  cement,  sand,  pebbles 
or  crushed  stone — are  staple  products,  most  of  them 
obtainable  near  by.  Concrete  is  made  with  ordinary 
labor  under  skilled  supervision.  Concrete  contractors 
have  developed  rapid  and  efficient  methods  of  construc- 
tion. There  are  many  engineers,  architects  and  contract- 
ors who  specialize  in  concrete  construction.  If  neces- 
sary we  can  help  you  get  in  touch  with  them. 

CONSIDER  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  CONCRETE- 

Fireproof         Verminproof       Rigid 

Watertight     Sanitary  Rapidly  Built 

Durable  Weatherproof    No  Repairs — No  Painting 

Concrete  is  used  today  more  generally  than  ever  before.  The  smallest  job  on  the 
farm  and  the  largest  engineering  works  are  built  of  concrete.  Use  concrete  to  build 
that  factory,  foundry,  shop,  warehouse,  bridge,  tank  or  reservoir  for  storing  liquids, 
coal  pocket,  ore  bin,  grain  elevator,  garage — any  building  you  are  planning. 

Let  us  send  you  an  interesting  pamphlet  entitled,  "Why  Build  Fireproof?" 

Portland  Cement  Association 
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The  kitchen  may  be  a  perfectly  equipt  school   house  or  just  somebody's   barn,   you'll 
find  it  pervaded  by  the  same  spirit  of  real  work  but  lots  of  fun  while  you're  doing  it 


We  talked  about  those  other  commu- 
nities. The  enterprizing  women  in  the 
next  state  who  were  touring  their 
county  in  a  special  train,  lecturing  and 
demonstrating  to  the  farmers'  wives. 
The  splendid  work  of  the  county  agent 
in  the  southern  state  where  Mrs.  Jones's 
sister  lived.  The  comparative  merits  of 
the  canning  literature  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washing- 
ton and  that  which  comes  from  our 
own  state  capitol.  The  excellent  bureau 
of  information  which  the  Woman's 
Club  keeps  open  all  day  long  and  where 
any  one  can  go  for  advice,  spoken  or 
printed,  on  food  conservation. 

YOU  see,  this  community  canning  isn't 
just  a  fad — nobody  works  at  a  fad 
from  eight  till  six  thru  the  hottest  of 
hot  weather.  It  is  labor  performed  in 
the  spirit  of  patriotic  service.  Of  course 
the  women  enjoy  it,  but  that  doesn't 
make  it  any  the  less  work;  men  at 
Plattsburg  have  been  known  to  smile. 
And  because  it  is  done  in  a  patriotic 
spirit  this  canning  is  producing  other 
results  which,  tho  less  tangible  than 
beans,  are  none  the  less  real.  It  is 
bringing  together  women  in  something 
the  same  way  that  the  training  camps 
are  bringing  together  men  in  all  walks 
of  life. 

"Why,"  the  woman  in  the  pink  sweat- 
er told  me,  "all  sorts  of  people  have 
come  here  to  work.  Everybody  talks 
and  jokes  together  and  has  a  beautiful 
time,  and  all  the  while  we're  canning 
beans  and  beans  and  beans.  It's  the  most 
worth  while  thing  I've  ever  done." 

That  is  the  small  town's  part  in  the 
food  conservation  campaign.  The  city 
has  a  part,  too,  of  a  different  kind.  In 
every  port  or  terminal  appalling  quan- 
tities of  perfectly  good  fruit  and  vege- 
tables are  thrown  away  every  day  be- 
cause part  of  a  lot  is  not  up  to  the 
health  standard  and  it  doesn't  pay  the 
merchants  or  the  railroads  to  sort  it. 

Because  in  this  of  all  years  it  seemed 
to  them  wicked  to  "dump"  good  food, 
the  New  York  Women's  University 
Club  and  the  Junior  League  and  the 
Mayor's  Committee  of  Women  on   Na- 


tional Defense  established  a  city  can- 
ning kitchen  down  near  the  East  River. 
It  has  been  running  only  a  month,  but 
its  success  more  than  justifies  the  adop- 
tion of  the  plan  by  other  cities. 

They  were  doing  onions  the  day  I 
went  there.  "But  they  work  just  as 
hard,"  the  white  capped  director  told 
me.  "Their  spirit  is  wonderful."  They, 
about  thirty  women  from  all  parts  of 
the  city,  up  and  down  town,  were  wash- 
ing and  peeling  and  packing  and  ster- 
ilizing and  talking  at  top  speed.  "The 
sterilizers  are  really  soup  kettles,"  the 
director  explained.  "You  see,  this  is  one 
of  the  school  lunch  kitchens.  We  couldn't 
have  had  a  better  place.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  and  most  of  the  equipment  was 
here  beforehand." 

A  red  haired  woman  in  a  blue  checked 
apron  was  peeling  onions  with  peculiar 
dexterity.  I  watched  her  fascinated  and 
then  I  asked  if  she  worked  here  every 
day.  "I  do  now.  It's  vacation  time  and 
the  children  are  at  home  to  mind  the 
house.  I  wash  them  once  in  the  morn- 
ing and  then  I  come  here  for  the  rest 
of  the  day.  It's  a  grand  work.  Fifteen 


cents  an  hour  they  pay  us,  but  not  in 
money;  in  jars  of  the  canned  stuff  next 
winter." 

Every  worker  has  a  time  card  which 
is  punched  daily.  She  can  work  as  much 
or  as  little  as  she  pleases,  but  they  say 
at  the  kitchen  that  they  never  have  to 
ask  for  workers.  They  just  come.  "They 
told  me  about  it  at  the  settlement,"  said 
the  red  haired  woman.  "I  read  it  in  the 
paper  and  I'm  coming  down  every  day." 
It  was  a  little  spectacled  woman  speak- 
ing. "It  takes  me  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
get  here,  but  I  couldn't  keep  away.  I've 
been  keeping  house  for  thirty-nine 
years,  as  you  can  see,  but  I've  learned 
a  lot  here.  They  let  you  help  in  all  the 
parts  of  the  work  and  I  keep  my  eyes 
open." 

The  director  has  several  salaried, 
trained  assistants.  The  woman  who  in- 
spects and  buys  the  food  at  the  docks 
is  also  on  salary.  But  the  other  work- 
ers and  the  Boy  Scouts  who  sort  the 
vegetables,  under  direction,  in  the  lot 
across  the  street,  are  paid  "in  kind." 

Behind  the  sterilizing  room  and  the 
washing  and  peeling  room  is  the  store- 
room, shelves  and  shelves  and  shelves, 
all  the  walls  from  floor  to  ceiling  lined 
with  rows  of  glass  jars.  They  represent 
the  workers'  salary  and  also  a  goodly 
insurance  against  cases  of  need  in  the 
city  next  winter. 

THERE  is  an  element  of  excitement 
about  canning  in  this  way.  Until 
the  woman  who  is  in  charge  at  the 
docks  telephones  in  the  morning  the 
kitchen  doesn't  know  whether  they  are 
going  to  put  in  the  day  making  water- 
melon pickle  or  canning  corn.  And  it 
doesn't  matter.  "They  work  just  as 
hard."  And  every  single  one  of  them, 
from  the  Boy  Scouts  up,  smiles  at  you 
if  you  ask  them  if  they  like  it  and  says 
emphatically,  "Yes,  ma'am." 

That  is  the  spirit  you  will  find  wher- 
ever women  and  cans  and  kettles  are 
met  together  for  the  good  of  the  town. 
It  is  a  very  contagious  thing  this  com- 
munity canning,  but  it  is  a  thoroly  en- 
joyable malady.  Go  to  your  community 
kitchen  and  see  if  you  can't  catch  it  too ! 


I'aul  Thompson 

Miss  Frick,  center,   director  of  the  New 
food  that  ordinarily  (joes  to  waste  on  the 


York   City  Kitchen,   which  is   salvaging   the 
docks.  The  workers  are  paid  in  vegetables 
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When  Peace  Does  Come! 

WHEN  once  quiet  descends  on  the  torn-up  land  of  Europe — when 
the  shrieking,  restless  shells  are  still,  and  the  dull  rumble  of  the 
cannon  along  the  road  is  heard  no  more — when  silence  takes 
the  place  of  the  thunderous  noise  of  battle — when  the  weary  men  have 
laid  down  their  arms — and  those  who  are  left  are  once  more  back  at 
home — when  conqueror  and  conquered  once  more  take  up  the  businesses 
of  peace — will  you  even  then  understand — understand  what  they  have 
been  through? 

To  those  who  will  listen,  the  war  has  its  great  message — a 
message  of  democracy  fighting  its  last  fight  against  autocracy 
— a  message  of  world  development. 

All  great  occasions  produce  a  man  for  the  need,  and  this 
war  has  found  one  man  and  taken  him  from  his  work  of  every- 
day to  write  the  story  of  the  great  war — 

FRANK  SIMONDS 


This  history  u-ill  be  complete.  We  promise  you 
five  volumes — but  if  the  war  lasts  so  long  that  ten 
volumes  will  be  required  to  teli  the  story — you 
will  receive   ten — at  no   increase   in   price. 


HIS  years  of  study  of  military 
strategy,  his  service  in  the 
Spanish-American  War,  his 
making  of  maps,  have  all  borne 
fruit.  He  who  spoke  to  America 
has  been  heard  by  Europe.  He  is 
read  by  European  General  Staffs, 
he  is  welcomed  by  President  Poin- 
care  and  by  Lloyd  George.  He  has 
had  access  to  places  and  documents 
— he  has  had  opportunity  to  get 
material  such  as  make  a  real  trib- 
ute to  his  services.  He  is  the  one 
great  historian  whom  this  war  has 
developed. 

Once  in  a  generation — no,  not  so 
often — there  appears  one  man  who 
seems  to  have  a  gift  for  making 
history  vital,  lucid,  alive — a  man 
like  Ridpath  or  Macaulay — geniuses 
who  combine  a  natural  gift  for  lan- 

A  few  of  them  are: 

Rudyard  Kipling. 

Stanley  Washburn. 

Russian    Correspondent   for   the   London 
Times. 
Lord  Northcliffe. 
Ex-Fresident  Taft. 
Viscount  Bryce. 

A  Staff  Officer  of  the  U".  S.  Army. 
Stephen  Lauzanne, 

Editor   of   the    "Paris   Matin." 

Arno  Dosch  Fleurot. 

Eye-witness    of    the    German    entry    into 
Belgium. 


guage,  a  natural  gift  for  history, 
a  natural  gift  for  facts,  with  a 
marvelous  technical  craftsmanship. 
All  this  is  Simonds — he  is  the  man 
of  this  generation — he  is  this  gen- 
eration's Macaulay. 

And.  because  Frank  Simonds  has 
become  so  great,  the  whole  world 
is  eager  to  help  him  with  the  writ- 
ing of  this  story.  Therefore,  those 
who  know  best  some  individual 
part  of  the  great  conflict — those 
who  have  played  a  part  in  it — 
have  written  of  what  they  know 
best.  There  are  hundreds  of  those 
contributors.  One-third  of  the 
whole  history  is  written  by  them — 
the  other  two-thirds  being  written 
by  Frank  Simonds.  They  are  the 
illuminating,  picturesque  footnotes 
of  his  history. 


Ian  Hay. 

Winston  Spencer   Churchill. 

Hudson  Maxim, 

Inventor  of  High   Explosives. 
Liei't.  Muller, 

Commander  of  the   "Emden." 
James  McConnell, 

Killed    with    the    American    Squadron    in 
France. 

Simon  Lake. 

Inventor   of    the    Submarine. 

Orville  Wright. 

Inventor    of    the    Flying    Machine. 


Why  It  Costs  You  Less  Now 

Nearly  every  newspaper  you  pick  up  tells  you  how  the  price  of.  paper  is  going 
up — the  price  of  ink  is  going  up — the  price  of  cloth — the  price  of  labor.     Every- 
thing that  goes  into  the  making  of  a  book  seems  to  go  up  every  day.  j 
One  volume  of  this  set  is  now  complete — the  second  volume  is  in        VI 
process  of  manufacture,  and  the  whole  set  will  not  be  finished  until     / 
the  war  is  over.                                                                                               / 

But  to  those  who  order  now,  we  will  make  the  price  of  the     /   ind. 
complete  set  on   the  basis  of  the  cost  of  this  first   volume,     S  8-25-i7 
although  we  know  that  the  fifth  volume  will  cost  us  much    /     Review 
more  to  manufacture.  /     of  Reviews 

We  do  this  because  it  is  to  our  advantage  to  get  some    S      Company 
idea  of  how  many  set-;  will  be  ordered.  /     3D  Irving  Place 

It  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  cost  us  twice  as     Jr*' 
much  to  manufacture  the  fifth  volume  as  it  does  to'  /Please  send" Sue,   all 
manufacture  the  first.     But  if  you  order  your  set     /  charges     prepaid,     the 
now-y«,u  get  the  five  volumes  on  the  basis  of   /^ytTwoVi 

the  present   cost    01    one.       1  he   longer   the   war     f  Frank  n    Sim Is  ai 

lasts  the  higher  prices  will  go  and  the  more    /  f:in1""  ,f  "ot 

that  fifth  volume  will, -ost.    Those  w >nler    /^luf'Z  l„h,'"  ."Twin  re- 

their  sets  later  will  pay  the  price  based   /i»n    ji.oo    a    month   for 
on  the  cost  of  the  fifth  volume.  /  " n"     '•;  "■"""  '  ,'"  '' 

.•r  the   other   volumes    (making   five 

Jr     time-:    in    all)    "I    1 1 1  i  -   I 

S  they   are  reli 
Send  the  coupon  NO  tV and  get     f  set    will    contaii  fete   I 


the  lower  price. 

Review  of  Reviews  Co. 


of 


this  World  War  from  beginning  to  end. 


/  Name. 

•  li/./i  i  M  ■ 


30  Irving  Place,  New  York  ^ 


/The    beautiful  %  le  ither  edition  i<  preferred  I. 

/    who  like  '  i 

/    change  terms  to  fi   with  >  11.50  a  n 

/     fur  l  r.  months 
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^4n  Advertisement  by 
The  Pullman  Company 

-J^K"    C  „  ~  -,  -•  ^  „  Ca^  of  the 

-oertfice.   punma„ 

Company  are  today  operated  over 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  railroads,  aggregating 
223,489  miles  of  track,  and  afford  the  means  to  reach 
with  the  maximum  comfort,  safety  and  convenience, 
every  point  of  interest  to  the  traveler. 

By  securing  Pullman  accommodations,  the  traveler 
is  further  assured  of  safety,  due  to  the  strength  of  the 
car  construction,  security  of  health,  due  to  the  scientific 
cleaning  and  sanitary  methods  employed,  and  the 
convenience  resulting  from  the  service  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand efficient  and  experienced  car  employes.  Accom- 
modations may  be  purchased  in  advance,  and  if  for 
any  reason  passengers  are  unable  to  make  the  trip,  the 
amount  paid  for  the  tickets  will,  upon  application,  be 
immediately  refunded,. 

Experienced  representatives  stationed  at  every 
principal  point  in  the  United  States  are  prepared  at  all 
times  to  provide  special  parties  with  private  cars,  con- 
taining dining  room  and  kitchen,  accommodating  from 
eight  to  eighteen  persons,  in  charge  of  a  competent 
chef,  porter  and  waiter,  or,  if  desired,  complete  trains, 
consisting  of  baggage-library,  sleeping,  dining  and 
observation  cars. 


THE  LIVERPOOL 
and  LONDON 
and  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY,   Limited 

NEW   YORK   OFFICE.   No.   80  WILLIAM  STREET. 


Bronze   Memorial   Tablets 

JNO.  WILLIAMS,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry,  550  W. 
27th  St.,  N.  Y.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 

TYPE  WRITERS 

$10  and  Up.       All  Makes.       Save  $25  to  $50 

on    rebuilt  at  the  factory    by  the    well-known   "Young 
Process."     Bold  for    low  cash — Installment    or    rented. 
Rental  applies  on  purchase  price.       Write  for  full  details 
guarantee  and  New  Illustrated  Catalog.     Free  trial. 
YOUNG  TYPEWRITER  CO.    Dept.   284    Chicago 


GUARANTEED   incomes 

$66,000,000  securing  the  guarantee.      An  annuity  provides  the  largest  assured  in- 
come obtainable  with  safety.      Write  to-day  for  booklet  "What  Are  Annuities." 

The  NATIONAL   Life  Insurance   Company 

MONTPELIER  VERMONT 


.-^» 


AN     OUTDOOR 
SHOWER    BATH 

BY  GEORGE  H.  BROWNE 

I  live  in  the  summer  on  a  Pemigewas- 
set  River  farm  on  the  old  stage  road 
from  Concord  to  Plymouth,  New 
Hampshire.  The  water  supply,  from  a 
brook  nearly  a  mile  back  up  the  hill, 
gurgled  for  over  a  century  thru  a  water- 
box  in  the  kitchen  out  into  the  big  barn- 
yard tub,  and  the  steady  overflow  ran  to 
waste  until  the  present  generation  took  the 
matter  in  hand. 

We  raised  a  new  half-hogshead  as  high 
as  it  would  go  and  still  take  the  overflow. 
That  gave  a  fall  of  only  the  hight  of  a 
barrel,  but  we  laid  J  inch  pipe  in  a  shal- 
low trench  to  the  garden,  320  feet  away, 
and  an  open  H  on  the  end  of  the  horizontal 
overflow-pipe  in  the  supply  tub  still  draws, 
by  gravity,  from  an  inch  or  two  below  the 
surface,  a  small  but  steady  stream  of  pure 
spring  water.  We  left  a  drip  to  drain  the 
pipe  at  its  lowest  level  (by  the  side  of  the 
road)  and  set  a  45  gallon  barrel  over  the 
end  of  the  pipe  as  it  came  out  of  the 
ground.  The  picture  shows  how.  We  then 
set  up  on  stakes  a  line  of  eight  more  bar- 
rels on  a  level  at  the  top,  and  connected 
them  with  16  foot  |  inch  galvanized  pipes 
at  the  bottom.  The  "plumbing"  was  easy: 
we  just  bored  a  hole  in  the  first  barrel, 
screwed  the  pipe  into  it  a  little  farther 
than  necessary,  and  then  unscrewed  it  a 
few  turns  into  a  similar  hole  in  the  next 
barrel.  There  is  a  faucet  on  each  barrel. 

Between  the  eighth  and  the  ninth  bar- 
rel, the  gradual  slope  drops  sharply  toward 
the  river.  The  bottom  of  the  last  barrel  is 
consequently  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the 
ground,  on  the  edge  of  the  woods.  There 
is  not  a  house  in  sight  for  over  a  mile,  high 
uii  across  the  river.  We  therefore  built  a 
slab  V  around  it  open  to  the  morning  sun, 
and  attached  a  shower  spray  to  it.  It  beats 
an  indoor  shower  all  to  pieces! 
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London  Once  Upon  a  Time 

THE  seven  more  or  less  close  friends  of 
Coulson  Kernahan,  those  who  figure 
most  frequently  in  these  random  recollec- 
tions, entitled  In  Good  Company — first 
"unloadings"  from  a  forthcoming  "cargo" — 
make  a  motley  group.  But  whose  friends 
do  not  and  why  not?  Must  they  all  be  por- 
trait painters  or  physiologists  or  brewers? 
Swinburne,  Lord  Roberts,  Phillips,  Edward 
Wyrnper,  mountain  climber,  Watts-Dunton, 
S.  J.  Stone,  the  "hymn-writer,"  and  Oscar 
Wilde,  with  such  as  these  is  an  hour's — ■ 
or  a  half  day's — real  pleasure.  A  sheaf  of 
pages  from  life  is  spread  before  us. 

Swinburne  is  the  inapproachable  recluse  ; 
the  worshiper  of  bouquets ;  equally  the 
worshiper  of  his  invariable  morning  walk ; 
of  the  verses  of  blind  Philip  Bourke  Mars- 
ton  ;  of  his  tea  ;  of  his  wit-opponent,  Watts- 
Dunton  ;  of  his  afternoon  nap,  "company 
or  no  company."  To  make  this  Swinburne 
out  the  lovable  fay-like  creature  that 
Kernahan  does  make  him  is  a  literary  feat. 

Watts-Dunton  was  critic,  novelist  and 
poet,  "but  wished,  as  a  literary  man,  to  be 
remembered  in  the  reverse  order."  He  was 
a  reviewer  of  the  highest  standards,  and  a 
seeker  for  exemplifications  of  "basic  prin- 
ciples" in  the  Athnaeum.  Swinburne  called 
him  "the  ogre  of  the  suckling  bardlings" 
because  it  was  his  part  to  "keep  unsullied 
the  white  shield  of  English  literature." 

The  Wilde  essay  has  some  things  that 
had  better  have  been  left  unsaid,  tho  not 
such  recollections  as  that  Kernahan  used 
to  correct  the  "shalls  and  wills"  before  the 
manuscripts  of  Wilde's  strangely  beauti- 
ful fancies  went  to  press. 

Whether  worth  anything  as  criticism  or 

not   this   is   served    up    in    most   delightful 

anecdotal   fashion   by   "one  of  these,"  who 

in  his  chat  adds,  more  or  less  familiarly, 

to  the  list  of  seven  friends,  the  names  of 

Tennyson,  Morris,  Arnold,  Moulton,  Lowell, 

the  Rossetti's,  the  Browning's  and  Meredith. 

In  Good  Company,  by  Coulson  Kernahan.  John 
Lane  Company.   SI. 50. 

Locke  and  the  Great  War 

WILLIAM  J.  LOCKE'S  new  novel. 
The  Red  Planet,  is  what  many  novels 
fail  to  be,  a  thoroly  interesting  story  crisply 
and  entertainingly  written.  It  is  told  in  the 
first  person,  by  an  old  soldier  crippled  in 
the  Boer  war,  a  plain-speaking,  forthright, 
lovable,  old  patriot,  whose  life  is  very 
closely  bound  up  with  the  lives  of  his 
friends  in  Wellingsford,  and  the  clue  to  it 
is  found  in  the  stanza  on  the  title  page  : 

"Not    only    over    death    strewn    plains 
Fierce  mid  the  cold  white  stars, 

But  over  sheltered  vales  of  home, 
Rides  the  red  planet  Mars." 

Tn  a  way.  The  Red  Planet  resembles 
"Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through."  Both 
books  are  stories  of  the  Great  War.  in  its 
effects  on  small  English  communities  far 
from  the  trenches,  and  stories  that  show 
the  reactions  of  the  better  classes  to  the 
war.  The  Red  Planet  is  less  philosophical 
than  Mi-.  Britling  and  the  appeal  of  it  is 
rather  to  our  sympathies  and  emotions 
than    to   our    intellects.    The   only    argument 

propounded  seems  to  he  the  argument   for 


Food  Cost 

Compared  by  Calories 
The  Unit  of  Food  Value 


Quaker   Oats 


Supplies    180    calories    of    nutrition    for   each 
one  cent  of  cost. 


Bacon  and  Eggs 

Cost  five  times  as  much   for  the  same  amount 
of  nourishment. 


Steak  and  Potatoes 

Cost  five  times  as  much.      The  average  mixed 
diet  costs  four  times  as  much. 


Bread  and  Milk 

Costs  twice  as  much  for  a  satisfying  meal. 


Nutrition,  you  know, 
is  always  measured  by 
calories.  Folks  need  on 
the  average  about  3000 
calories  per  day. 

Every  woman,  in 
these  high-cost  days, 
should  judge  foods  on 
this  basis. 

Oats  excel  all  other  grains 
in  calories  per  pound.  They 
sometimes  sell  by  the  bushel 
for  one-fifth  the  price  of 
wheat. 

In  Quaker  Oats  —  which 
is  queen  grains  flaked — each 
cent  buys  180  calories.  The 
average  mixed  diet  costs 
four  times  as  much.  Many 
a  food  costs  ten  times  as 
much. 

Every  serving,  on  the 
average,  divides  your  food 
costs  by  four.  Yet  this  is 
Nature's  supreme  food,  and 
in  an  extra  flavory  form. 


The  Oat-Flake  Dainty 


Quaker  Oats  is  the  oat  dainty.  It  is  flaked  from  queen  grains  only — just 
the  big,  plump,  flavory  oats.  We  get  but  ten  pounds  from  a  bushel.  But  these 
rich  grains,  unmixed  with  small  grains,  give  this  exquisite  flavor. 

This  extra  grade  makes  all  oat  foods  delightful.  Use  it  in  bread  and  muf- 
fins, in  cookies  and  pancakes.  Use  it  to  thicken  soups.  Use  it  to  cut  your  table 
cost. 

12c  and  30c  per  package  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  except  in  Far 
West  and  South   where  high  freights  may  prohibit 


An  Aluminum  Cooker  fop  $1.00 

Made  to  our  order,  extra  large  and  heavy,  m  mnk  Quaker  Oats  in  the  Idea]  way.     Send  us  our 
marks— no  picture  of  iho  Quaker     cul  from  the  fronts  of  Ave  Quaker  Oats  package  .  oi    an     Bdavit  showing 

""'. T|,;'M;  "'  ,Ue  Package    ol   Quakei   Oats.     Send  $1.00  with  the  trademark 

cooKei  »iii  lie  sent  to  you  by  parcel  i»i  i   prepaid.     We  require  the  trademark     oi    affldavil  uranoe  thai 

you  are  a  user  of  Quaker  Oal        The  trademarks  have  no  redemption   value      Thl     offi 
states  and   Canada.      We  suiMJly  only  one  cooker  to  a   family. 


Address  The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,    1708  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


WISCONSIN 


v  -  -  ■ 


NORTHWESTERN  MILITARY  AND 


NAVAL  ACADEMY 


*v.v 


-  _  _J — - 


v^m 


ON  the  shores  of  beautiful  Lake  Geneva.  Designated  by  the  President 
as  a  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps.  Within  two  hours  of  Chi- 
cago, the  school  is  of  easy  access  from  both  East  and  West.  Thorough 
preparation  for  college.  With  the  advantages  of  a  military  and  naval 
life,  the  school  provides  both  culture  and  the  definite 
values  of  discipline  and  education. 

With  the  assistance  of  returned  officers  from  "Somewhere  in 
Prance,"  modern  military  and  naval  tactics  are  taught,  including 
trench  warfare,  bombing,  use  of  gas  masks,  operation  of  autotrac- 
tors,  etc.    Nine  Cadillac  military  automobiles.    Fleet  of  naval  cutters. 

Every  known  improvement  in  sanitation,  heating,  light  and  nre- 
prooflng.  A  fixed  flat  price,  which  includes  board,  tuition,  uniforms, 
and  all  necessary  expenses,  including  pocket  money.  Limited  enroll- 
ment.    Early  registration  necessary  to  insure  entrance  this  fall. 

For  catalog,  address 
COL.  R.  P.  DAVIDSON,  Supt.  LAKE  CENEVA,  WISCONSIN 


MARYLAND 


MISS  REINHARDT'S  HOME-SCHOOL  FOR 
LITTLE  DEAF  CHILDREN 

Speech  and  Lip-Reading  used  exclusively.  Chil- 
dren prepared  for  hearing  schools.  The  school 
is  in  the  suburbs  of  the  City  of  Washington, 
which      offers      many      educational      advantages. 

'  Miss  ANNA  C.  REINHARDT 
Kensington,  Maryland 


i853  Maryland  College  isi? 
lor  Women 


COURSES 
College  Preparatory 
Ccllege 

IS.  A. 

B.  I.. 
Domestic  Science 

B.  B. 

Teacher's  Certificate 
Music 

B.  Mus. 

1  r.u  tier's  Certificate 
Expression 

B.  O. 

Teacher's  Certiorate 
Address  Box    A, 


ADVANTAGES 

63  Years'  History 
Stron,'  Faculty 
Girls  from  3J  Mates 
10  miles  from  Baltimore 
500-foot  elevation 
Near  Washington 
Fireproof  Buildings 
Swimming  Pool 
Private  Baths 
Bet  Bowls 
Non-Sectarian 
Ideal  size 
Personal  care 
Lutherville,  Md. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


LINDEN  HALL  SEMINARY 

A  Moi  1  tor  Oirls.  v.  ith  an  experience  of  one  hundred 

and  seventy-one  years.     Beautiful,  healthful  location.     Ac.i  I 
and  College  Preparatory  courses.     Music,  Art.  Domestic  Science, 
Business.     Post-graduate  work.     Separate   Junior  Dept.  Gymna- 
sium.   Terms  $=00.     Send  for  cat 

Rev.  F.  W,  Si  tNGLL,  Principal,  Box  101,  LITITZ,  PA. 

Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  Woodland  Road 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Forty-ninth  year.  Location  combines  ad- 
vantages of  city  and  country.  Collegiate 
and  Special  Courses.  Exceptional  advan- 
tages in  Social  Service,  Music  and  Ex- 
pression. 

John  Carey  Acheson,  LL.  D.,  President. 

ILLINOIS 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 

STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For    detailed    in- 
formation addreaa 


26th  Year      U.  olC.  (Div.M)  Chicago,!!].    niieh.nT, 


BRIARLEY  HALL  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

A  select  college  preparatory  school  for  boys  of  character  and  am- 
bition. Our  cadets  are  loved  as  well  as  taught*  Individual 
instruction.      Constant  supervision.      Able,  boy-loving  faculty. 

Catalog  and  view-book  upon  request.     Address 

Commandant  poolesville,  Md. 


VIRGINIA 


COLLEGE 
65th  YEAR. 


ROANOKE 

For  Men.  Courses  for  Degrees ;  also  Commercial  Course. 
Library  25.000  volumes.  Mountain  location.  Six  Churches  ; 
r,o  bar-rooms.  Expenses  small.  Catalogue  free.  Address 
The  President,  Salem,  Va. 


EASTERN  COLLEGE 

Co-educational.  30  m.  irom  Washington,  D.  C.  A  20th  Century 
College.  New  buildings.  Standard  A.  B.  course.  2  year  degree 
courses  in  Literature,  Pedagogy.  Domestic  Science,  Expression  and 
Businessforhiirh  school  graduates.  Music  Conservatory.  Academy 
for  boys  and  girls.     Military  Training  elective.     Moderate  rates. 

Dr.  H.  U.  ROOP,  President.  Box  M,  MANASSAS,  Va. 


TENNESSEE 


MARTIN  COLLEGE, \^***h 

A  Junior  College  with  PreDaratory  Department.  Moderate 
Rates.  Modern  Buildings  and  Equipment.  In  the  Blue- 
Crass  Hills  of  Sunny  Tennessee.  Careiul  Supervision. 
Box  1.     W.  T.  WYNN.   President. 

DELAWARE 


The  Women's  College  of  Delaware 

In  addition  to  4-year  general  academic  course,  provides  2-year 
and    4-year   courses   in    household    economics,    and  in    normal 
training   for  teachers  ;  also   4-year  course  in  scientific  farming. 
Write  for  catalog. 
Dr.  Winifred  J.  Robinson,  Dean.  Newark,  Del. 

COLORADO 

WOLCOTT  SCHOOL 

The  West's  Leading  School  for  Girls 
Eastern  Advantages  in  the  West.     Everything  First-Class, 
In  addition,   Denver's  Climate.       Address  for  Information. 
Dr.  J.   D.    S.    RIGGS,   Principal,  1405  Marion  St.,  Denver 


LOUISIANA 


In 


r  own   homo  during  the 
<  .  i  of  just  one  week  you 

tin'  Eamoofl 


DAYS 

Lichtentag  PARAGON 


7 

Then  I      ■>       ' ''Overnmpntecrvice,  also  in  Court 

Practice       l:  i   ■  nted  by  oltleafor  Blub 

■ft      Brini'8  the    *''* '■     "■"  lerfullj  easy  to  Be 'd. 

1m  Speed  Bpced    eapa<         practically    unlimited. 

P'    '    •    i I   before  vju  enroll,    bend 

for  it 
PARAGON  INSTITUTE,  501  Coliseum  PI.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


staunch  patriotism,  unless  perhaps  Mr. 
Locke's  portrayal  of  his  one  socialist- 
pacifist  character  as  an  arch-fiend  may  be 
said  to  constitute  an  argument  against 
socialism  and  pacifism.  Mr.  Locke's  char- 
acters at  their  best  cling  to  the  old  an- 
thropomorphic God  and  to  the  Christ  of 
orthodox  Christianity  and  do  not  offer  us, 
as  does  Wells's  hero,  any  modern  and  re- 
vised version  of  "The  Diety."  Mr.  Wells's 
book  may  be  said  to  show  the  effects  of  the 
war  on  the  mind  of  a  modern  radical  nov- 
elist. Mr.  Locke's  book  may  be  said  to  show 
the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  heart  of  a  con- 
servative. The  war  has  made  Mr.  Wells 
think  and  it  has  made  Mr.  Locke  feel. 

The  most  interesting  character  in  The 
Red  Planet  is  Leonard  Boyce,  a  man  who 
forced  himself  to  perform  prodigious  feats 
of  bravery  and  to  win  a  V.  C.  be- 
cause in  his  heart  he  knew  that  he  was  a 
coward  and  had  once  failed,  thru  fear,  in 
a  crisis  and  believed  that  he  was  spiritually 
in  debt  to  himself  until  he  had  overcome 
that  cowardice.  Similarly  he  is  capable  of 
what  is.  in  a  sense,  a  heroic  renunciation, 
simply  because  he  has  allowed  himself  once 
to  act  the  cad.  Several  sweet,  fine  women 
of  whom  Betty  is  by  far  the  finest  add  in- 
terest and  charm  to  the  story. 

The   Red   Planet,  by   William   J.    Locke.    John 
Lane   Company.  $1.50. 

Before  the  Court 

NEW  YORK'S  Commissioner  of  Correc- 
tion has  given  us  in  The  Offender  a 
study  of  the  criminal  and  what  is  being  done 
for  him  and  for  society  that  is  neither  reac- 
tionary nor  sentimental.  It  sees  the  faults 
of  the  present  court  systems  and  what 
changes  are  needed  without  accusing  all 
those  who  planned  them  or  are  now  work- 
ing under  them  of  being  knaves  or  fools. 
Probably  the  book  is  too  conservative  in 
style  to  please  the  enthusiast,  but  it  is  not 
conservative  in  recommendation,  and  its 
restraint  and  its  broadminded  discussion  of 
the  problems  of  justice  and  reform  will  be  to 
many  more  convincing  than  a  more 
emotional  description  of  the  stupidities 
and  the  wrongs  of  which  our  often  anti- 
quated court  and  prison  systems  are  guilty. 

The  Offender,  by  Burdette  G.   Lewis.   Harper 
&    Brothers.    $2. 

Christianity  Past  and  Present 

WHATEVER  other  effects  the  Oreat 
War  may  have  upon  our  civilization, 
one  thing  is  beyond  question,  it  has  not 
dampened  interest  in  the  historical  tradi- 
tions and  present  problems  of  the  Chris- 
tian churches.  Many  classes  of  literature 
seem  to  have  been  more  or  less  unfavorably 
affected  by  war  times  but  this  is  not  true 
of  religious  books.  These  appear  in  as  con- 
siderable numbers  as  in  any  more  peaceful 
year  and  apparently  command  as  wide  at- 
tention. In  the  field  of  church  history  we 
have  A  History  of  the  Reformation,  by  Dr. 
Elias  B.  Sanford,  honorary  secretary  to 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America.  This  account  of  a  criti- 
cal epoch  in  the  life  of  Christianity  is  so 
well  balanced  in  its  judgments  and  so  in- 
teresting that  no  minister  or  layman  who 
invests  in  it  should  be  disappointed.  It  is 
largely  based  on  previous  histories  of  the 
Reformation,  such  as  Dr.  Lindsay's,  which 
represent  a  somewhat  greater  extent  of 
original  research.  A  special  chapter  in 
church  history  is  briefly  told  in  A  Concise 
History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  by  Rev.  William  Henry 
Roberts.  Francis  Asbury,  a  series  of  col- 
lected memorial  addresses,  is  devoted  to 
the  life  and  work  of  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  .Methodist  Church  in  America  and  its 
first  bishop. 
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Christianity  is  tangent  to  many  other  re- 
ligions. A  comparative  study  of  a  number 
of  The  Religions  of  the  World,  by  Prof. 
George  A.  Barton,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
will  be  welcomed  by  the  minister  who  seeks 
a  background  to  Christian  history.  The 
valuable  bibliographies  with  each  chapter 
may  serve  as  a  guide  to  fuller  study.  The 
particular  religions  to  which  most  thoro 
consideration  is  given  are  the  religions  of 
western  Asia,  China,  Japan,  India  and 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  The  final  chap- 
ter of  the  book  very  briefly  discusses  Chris- 
tianity. 

One  of  the  pressing  present  problems  of 
Christianity  is  how  the  churches  may  make 
their  existence  generally  known  and  felt  in 
an  age  of  the  fierce  competition  of  innum- 
erable conflicting  interests  each  striving  to 
win  a  first  mortgage  on  the  attention  of  the 
public.  Church  Advertising,  a  study  to 
which  a  score  of  clergymen  have  contrib- 
uted chapters,  is  a  bold  plea  for  the  arts  of 
religious  publicity,  but  it  discusses  the 
question  in  generalities  rather  than  in  de- 
tail. Most  of  the  contributors  have  studied 
to  make  their  own  style  attractive  and  ar- 
resting and  example,  after  all,  is  better 
than  precept.  The  closely  allied  question  as 
to  how  the  church  may  make  use  of  the 
school  is  discussed  at  length  in  Religious 
Education  and  Democracy,  by  Benjamin  S. 
Winchester.  Systems  of  religious  instruc- 
tion in  various  European  countries  and  ex- 
periments made  in  this  field  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States  are  given  in 
great  detail,  and  about  half  the  book  is  de- 
voted to  a  survey  of  suggested  plans  and 
programs  of  religious  teaching. 

A  History  of  the  Reformation,  by  E.  B.  San- 
ford.  S.  S.  Scranton  Company,  Hartford.  $1.25. 
A  Concise  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
by  W.  H.  Roberts.  Presbyterian  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Philadelphia.  50  cents.  Francis  Asbury. 
Centennial  Addresses.  Methodist  Book  Concern. 
75  cents.  The  Religions  of  the  World,  by  G. 
A.  Barton.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  $1.50. 
Church  Advertising,  W.  B.  Ashley,  ed.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.  $1.  Re- 
ligious Education  and  Democracy,  by  B.  S. 
Winchester.   Abingdon   Press.   $1.50. 

Two  Generals 

LORD  KITCHENER,  by  Henry  D. 
IJavray,  is  hut  a  sketch  of  the 
famous  British  commander.  This  little 
volume  presents  the  rather  austere  and 
silent,  ever  faithful  man.  Like  the 
majority  of  strong  personalities,  he  possest 
warm  friends  and  bitter  enemies.  His 
enemies  doubtless  discovered  in  him  a  great 
deal  foreign  to  the  approved  pre-bellum 
British  officer  pattern.  He  shunned  society, 
cared  nothing  for  sport,  and  was  imper- 
vious to  the  wiles  of  those  in  high  places. 
On  the  other  hand  real  soldiers  saw  in  him 
a  hard  working,  sincere  and  unaffected  offi- 
cer, who,  in  his  special  field  of  military 
organization,  approached  positive  genius. 
In  the  sense  of  his  morale,  his  loss  is  the 
greatest  the  British  army  has  thus  far 
Buffered. 

"If  there  had  been  no  Smuts  there  could 
have  been  no  Botha."  may  or  may  not  hold 
some  measure  of  truth.  But  without  en- 
deavoring to  detract  from  the  admirable 
career  of  Jan  Smuts  the  "character  sketch" 
by  N.  Levi  seems  to  lack  those  picturesque 
Features  and  that  broader  humanity  with 
which  we  associate  General  Botha.  This 
volume,  over  modestly  termed,  is  in  reality 
a  well  written  complete  biography  to  date 
of  the  famous  Boer  leader.  From  it  one 
gathers  the  impression  of  a  reserved,  in- 
tellectual type,  a  brilliant  public  speaker, 
and  a  sagacious  politician.  Much  of  the 
book  is  taken  with  internal  South  African 
politics  which  to  some  readers  will  appear 
remote  if  not  obscure.  But  this  much 
shines  clear,  that  General  Smuts  did  his 
full    part   with    General    Botha    in    healing 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


INDIANA 


|v 


INTERLAKEN 

A  School  that  teaches  boys  practical  Americanism 

A  school  community  on  a  700-acre  country  estate.    200  acres  of  woodland  surrounding  Silver 
Lake  and  500  acres  of  farm  land.    Education  through  useful  work.     Today  the  world's  motto 
is:  "Make  yourself  useful,  do  something  productive."    At  Interlaken  all  academic  work  is  ap- 
plied in  practical  mechanical  and  agricultural  training.    The  sons  of  business  and  professional  men 
learn  to  use  hammer  and  saw-  to  build;  to  drive  teams;  to  milk  cows;  to  plant  and  prune  trees;  to  grow 
vegetables  in  gardens  of  their  own;  to  make  hay;  to  construct  buildings;  to  fell  trees.    As  work  leaders  in 
Office  and  shop  they  get  executive  experience  and  share  responsibility.    By  working  together  as  "citizens"  in 
a  school  community,  each  doing  his  share,  they  learn  how  to  do  team  work.    Early  hours  for  rising  and  going 
to  bed,  a  simple,  open-air  life,  a  definite  requirement  of  manual  labor,  a  constant  readiness  to  respond  to  emer- 
gencies—these, with  plenty  of  athletics,  group  or  team  games,  constitute,  we  believe,  thorough  training  in 
Americanism  and  preparedness. 


Thorough  instruction  in  sciences,  mathematics  and  languages  as  well  as  in  literary  subjects  for  engineer- 
ing and  professional  studies  at  university.    Prepares  for  all  universities  and  colleges.    An  experienced' 
faculty  of  trained  teachers  with  long  experience;  one  for  each  eight  pupils.    Small  classes  and  individ- 
ual instruction.     Special  talents  are  developed  as  a  basis  for  work  in  later  life.    Natural  method  of 
language  instruction.    Spanish  teacher  for  Spanish.    Excursions  to  neighboring  points  of  interest,  to 
Lake  Michigan,  the  Dune  country.    Visits  to  factories  and  industrial  centers  are  part  of  the  school 
course.   Personal  association  and  intimate  companionship  of  teachers  and  students  in  their  home  life 


Boys  Received  at  Any  Time 


and  on  the  campus 


The  Summer  Camp,  mid-June  to  September,  offers  ten  weeks  of  life  in 
the  sunshine  and  open  country  amid  the  flowers,  animals  and  birds;  an 
opportunity  to  share  gardening  and  farm  work. 

For  full  particulars,  etc.,  address  HEADMASTER, 

Rolling  Prairie, 

LaPorte  Co., 

Indiana. 


'  ' 


Tudor  Hall 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  (Incorporated) 
3171   N.  Meridian  St.  Indianapolis 


Home  and  Day  School.      Excels  in  college  preparation. 

Certificate  privileges. 

General.  Special,  Advanced  Courses. 

Household  Economics. 

Moves  to  new  location  September  1.  2977. 

Handsome  buildings  "with  finest  modem  equipment. 

Roof  Playground  for  outdoor  exercise. 

Gymnasium.     Swimming  Pool.     Sun  Parlor. 

Ail  outdoor  sports. 

Miss  FREDONIA  ALLEN,  Principal 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Williston  Seminary  lor  Boys 

77th  year  opens  September.      $100,000  residence  hall.      Efficient 
masters.     Small  units.     Boys*  personality  directed.     Scientific  and 
preparatory  departments.      6  buildings.      Athletic  fields.      Mod- 
erate rates.     Lower  school  in  separate  building.     Booklet. 
Joseph  H.  Sawyer,  L.H.D.,  Principal,  Easthampton,  Mass. 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  Hie  history,  form, 
structure,  and  writing  of  the  Short  Story  taught  by 
Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein,  for  years 
Editor  of  Lippincott's. 

One  student  writes  :  ''Before 
completing  the  lessons,  received 
over  $1,000  for  manuscript  sold 
to  Woman's  Home  Companion, 
hiilorial  Review,  McCall's  and 
other  leading  magazines. " 

Also   courses   In   Thotoplay  Writ- 
ing.   Versification    and    roc-tics, 
Journalism.   In  .ill  over  One  Hun- 
dred Courses,  under  professors  in 
Harvard.     Brown,     Cornell,    and 
Dr.  Esenwein      other  leading  colleges. 
150-Page   Catalog   Free.      Please  Address 
The  Home  Correspondence  School 
Dept.  305,  Springfield.  Mass. 


WALNUT  HILL   SCHOOL 

24  Highland  Streei.  Nalick,  Mass. 

A  College  Preparatory  School  for  Girls.    17  miles 'rom  Boston.    40 
Acres.    Skating  Pond.   Athletic  Fields.  5  Buildings.  Gymnasium. 

Miss  Conant.    Miss   Bigclow,   Principals 

DEAN   ACADEMY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS.        51st  YEAR 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  homelike  atmos- 
phere, thorough  and  efficient  training  in  every  department 
of  a  hroad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal 
endowment  permits  liberal  terms,  $300  —  $3S0  per  year. 
Special  course  in  Domestic  Science. 

For  catalogue  and  Information  address 

ARTHUR  W.  PEIRCE.  Litt.D.    Principal 


NORTH    CAROLINA 

DE  MERITTE  MILITARY  SCHOOL 

Jackson    Springs.   N.   C. 

An   open   air  school   for  bi 

I'n  p. 11  es  For  I  ntifto  Schi 

EDWIN    De   Meritte.   Principal.       \  until 

Sept.   5,   Camp  Algonquin,  Ashland,  N.   II. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


NEW   YORK 


Metropolitan  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 

BLACKWELL'S  ISLAND.    NEW  YORK  CITY 


NURSES"  RESIDENCE 


offers  a  three  years  course  of  training.  The  school 
is  registered  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  connected  with  a  hospital  of  nearly  two 
thousand  beds,  which  gives  ample  opportunity  for 
a  broad,  general  training. 

The  Nurses'  Residence,  removed  from  the  hospi- 
tal,  is  homelike  and  ideally   located. 

Requirements  :  At  least  one  year  of  high  school 
or  equivalent.     Age  limit — 18  to  35  years. 

Remuneration— $10.00,     $12.00     and     $15.00 
month  :  the  increase  made  yearly. 


per 


For  information  address  Superintendent,   MISS  AGNES  S.    WARD 


Skidmore  School  of  Arts 

A  college  for  the  professional  and  vocational 
training  of  women.    Offers  four-year  courses  in 

Household  Arts,  Fine  Arts,  Music,  Physical 
Education,  Oral  Expression,  Secretarial 
Studies. 

Academic  courses  are  offered  in  Languages, 
Literature,   Sciences,   History,   Music  and  Art. 

One-year  courses  in  Trade  Dressmaking  and 
Millinery. 

A  special  diploma,  securable  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  two  years,  commands  teacher's  or 
supervisor's   certificate. 

Residence  accommodations  for  two  hundred 
students.  Outdoor  sports.  Non-sectarian. 
Summer   Session, 

For  catalogue   address  the  Registrar. 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS.  NEW  YORK 


OHIO 


GRAND  RIVER  INSTITUTE 

Strictly     high-grade,    co-educational,     preparatory    school. 
Low  rate  $300  CO  per  year  lor  board,  room  and  tuition  pos- 
sible through  large  endowment.     Music,  Oratory,  Domestic 
Science.     New  Dormitory  and  Gymnasium. 
E.  W.  HAMBLYN,  Prin.      Box  30.  Austinburgh.  Ohio 

The  Law  Froebel  Kinder.  Training  School 

Certificate  and  Diploma  courses.     Accredited  by  the  State,  ac- 
credited in  other  States.     Address  for  catalogue. 

Maky  E.  LAW,  M.  D.,  Principal. 
OHIO,  Toledo,  2313  Ashland  Ave. 

riF\TlilIF  PAIIETF  Glendale,  Ohio,  suburban  to 
ULEJIl/rlLEi  WLLiLiUIj}  Cincinnati,  0.  Recognizing 
the  larger  duties  to  women  occasioned  by  the  present  national  con- 
ditions we  have  madeunusuallycareiul  and  favorable  arrangements 
tor  the  coming  year,  Sept.  19th.    Miss  R.  J.  DeVore,  President. 


1865-1917 
Non-sectarian 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE 

Oldest  American  college  exclusively  for  women.  Five 
courses  leading  to  degree:  arts,  science,  home  economics, 
secretarial,  music.  Small  student  body,  large  faculty,  per- 
sonal attention.  Dormitory  suites,  with  study  and  two  bed- 
rooms. JOHN  BALCOM  SHAW.  DD.,  LLD.,  President. 
For  catalog  and  views,  address  Registrar,  Elmiba,  N.  Y. 


The  Oakwood  Seminary  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Established  1796.  Endowed.  Managed  by  Friends.  Ten  teachers. 
Seventy-five  pupils.  Board  and  tuition,  $325.  Prepares  for  any 
college.  Quaker  ideals  of  life.  Music.  Bible  study,  moral  train- 
ing, supervised  sports,  good  fellowship.  For  catalogue  address 
William  J.  Reagan,  a.  M  ,  Pi  nopal. 

Union  Springs-on-Cayuga  Lake,  NY 

HARTWICK  SEMINARY,  N.  Y. 

One  of  the  best  preparatory  schools.  Founded  1797.  $250 
per  year.  Coeducational.  Dormitory  renovated  and  refur- 
nished. New  dining  hall.  Steam  heat,  electric  light,  fine 
water,   gymnasium,   beautiful  country. 

Prin.  J.   G.   TRAVER.  DD. 

French  Home  School  for  Girls 

Distinctively  French  Environment 

PLANNED  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  THOSE  WISHING  TO 
PURSUE  SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  NEW  YORK.  EX- 
CEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY  TO  ACQUIRE  FLUENT 
FRENCH  AND  EVERY  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  CITY 
PROVIDED   FOR.      THE   7th  YEAR.      ADDRESS 

Miss  Macintyre  or  Mile.  Talguen 

320  West  107th  St..    (Riverside  Drive)  N.  Y.  City 

Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  Subufo5aGir1sh001 

"The  Castle,"  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  New  York 
Only  40  minutes  from  N.  Y.  City.    Upper  School  for  girls  13  to  25  ; 
Lower  School  for  girls  7  to  13.     All  departments,  including  voca- 
tional.   Certificateadmits  to  leadingcolleges.    Forcircularaddress 
Miss  C.  E.  MASON,  LL.  M.,  Lock  Box  976. 


NEW  JERSEY 


The  Peddie  Boy 
is  educated— not 
merely  instructed 

The  endowment  of  Peddie  Institute  enables 
it  to  offer,  at  moderate  rates,  all  the  advan- 
tages and  equipment  of  the  more  expensive 
schools.  The  achievements  of  Peddie  graduates 
in  scholarship  and  athletics  at  their  colleges 
are  significant  of  the  value  of  its  training.  All 
colleges  admitting  on  certificate  accept  Peddie 
Inrtitute    graduates    without    examination. 

Physical  culture  and  athletic  training.  6o- 
acre  campus,  lake,  swimming  pool,  diamond, 
gridiron  and  gymnasium  provide  exceptional 
facilities.  Military  Training;  in  harmony  with 
he  Peddie  Idea— all  the  essentials  without 
rills.  Peddie  is  o  miles  from  Princeton. 
Lo  er  school  for  boys  from  n  to  14  years. 
52nd  year  opens  Septet  ber  22,  1017.  For 
booklets  and  catalog,   address 

ROGER   W    SWETI.AND,   11    D..    Headmaster 
Box  B-S,  Hightatown,  X.  J. 


Blake  Country  School 

LAKEWOOD,  N.J. 

An  ideal  school  for  a  boy  who  wishes  to  be 
rapidly  prepared  for  college.  The  mild  climate 
makes  possible  horseback  riding  and  other  out- 
door sports  throughout  the  winter.  Special  atten- 
tion given  to  boys  in  delicate  health.  Located  in 
pines   near   three   mile   lake. 

CONNECTICUT 
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I                        FOR  GIRLS  § 
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I    Ihe  Ely  Junior  bchool   | 

I  (Distinct  from  Upper  School)         ^ 

Z    FOR  GIRLS  UNDER   FIFTEEN 


tbe  wounds  of  the  Boer  War,  and  bringing 
into  lasting  establishment  the  Union  of 
South  Africa. 

Lord  Kitchener,  by  Henry  D.  Davray.  T. 
Fisher  Unwin,  London.  Jan  Smuts,  by  N. 
Levi.   Longmans,   Green   &  Co.   $2.50. 

Two  Angles  on  Democracy 

FRANK  W.  NOXON  in  Are  We  Capa- 
ble of  Helf-Gorernment  contrasts  the 
present  belief  in  a  mutually  helpful  partner- 
ship between  the  National  Government  and 
the  business  men  of  the  country  with  the 
feeling  prevailing  on  both  sides  a  few  years 
ago  that  they  were  natural  enemies.  The 
author  desires  that  the  public  should  al- 
ways be  the  predominant  partner,  but  he 
holds  that  our  democracy  can  be  called  a 
success  only  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
Government  comprehends  the  complex 
mechanism  of  production  and  exchange 
and  adjusts  it  with  scientific  caution  in- 
stead of  simply  throwing  a  monkey  wrench 
at  it. 

To  Dr.  Newell  L.  Sims,  in  Ultimate 
Democracy  and  Its  Making,  capitalism  is 
the  enemy  and  the  road  to  democracy  lies 
thru  its  conquest  and  overthrow.  He  is  con- 
fident that  "the  church"  is  soon  going  to 
disappear  and  that  it  will  be  a  good  rid- 
dance, that  our  democracy  will  be  secure 
without  armies  or  navies,  that  as  society 
becomes  more  democratic  it  will  become 
more  stable  and  that  much  is  to  be  hoped 
from  the  cityward  movement  of  population 
since  urban  population  is  more  enlightened 
than  rural. 

Are  We  Capable  of  Self -Government?  by 
Frank  W.  Noxon.  Harper  oi  Bros.  $1.50. 
Ultimate  Democracy  and  Its  Making,  by  New- 
ell L.  Sims.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
$1.50. 

Books  for  Teachers 

TEACHERS'  books  may  be  grouped  in 
three  classes  :  those  which  show  her  the 
methods  of  experienced  teachers,  those 
which  outline  classroom  work  for  adapta- 
tion to  her  own  classes,  and  those  which 
inspire  and  stimulate  her  thought. 

Of  the  first  class,  Klapper's  The  Teach- 
ing of  Arithmetic  is  a  comprehensive  treat- 
ise of  the  whole  subject,  showing  how  to 
organize  the  recitation  work  without  waste  ; 
the  various  methods  in  use  for  developing 
mathematical  thought ;  how  to  apply  each 
method  to  the  topics  of  arithmetic,  and  also 
giving  a  clear  discussion  of  the  recent  scien- 
tific tests  in  the  subject. 

Closely  connected  with  these  last  chap- 
ters are  the  tests  outlined  in  Experiments 
in  Educational  Psychology,  a  book  for  the 
training  classes,  where  the  best  methods  of 
teaching,  auditory  or  visual,  the  transfer- 
ence of  training,  the  value  of  association, 
and  the  effect  of  work  and  fatigue  on  mem- 
ory are  tested  by  laboratory  methods,  and 
the  pupil-teachers  allowed  to  learn  by  test- 
ing themselves  what  will  be  the  effect  on 
the  child.  Psychology  has  done  so  much  to 
advance  the  better  methods  of  teaching 
that  such  books  are  welcome. 

Tho  issued  by  the  Bible  Teachers'  Train- 
ing School  to  aid  missionaries  in  learning 
the  language  of  their  field.  How  to  Learn 
a  Language  has  many  suggestions  for  all 
modern  language  teachers.  A  method  which 
enables  the  student  to  preach  after  six  or 
nine  months'  training,  often  aided  by  only 
poor,  untrained  native  teachers,  calls  for 
consideration,  altho,  of  course,  with  the 
other  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  no  high 
school  pupil  can  be  expected  to  do  such  in- 
tensive work  as  the  book  outlines. 

No  subject  offers  better  opportunities  for 
good  training  and  no  subject,  at  the  pres- 
ent, wastes  more  time  than  handwork. 
Many  a  child,  however,  responds  to  that 
method  where  all  others  fail.  For  that  rea- 
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6on,  all  teachers,  especially  those  not  defin- 
itely trained  in  the  correlation  of  hand- 
work, should  welcome  the  two  books, 
Socializing  the  Child  and  Illustrative  Hand- 
work. While  the  former  limits  itself  to  the 
first  three  years,  both  discuss  clearly  the 
use  of  sand  tables,  pictures,  and  construc- 
tion work  in  developing  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  history,  geography  and  literature. 
Both  outline  fully  the  work  possible  in  these 
subjects.  Both  appreciate  the  value  of  a 
real  correlation,  and,  while  suggesting  much 
skilful  training  for  the  fingers,  still  do  not 
take  time  justly  needed  for  book  work  in 
those  subjects.  The  second  book  adds  some 
excellent  suggestions  for  grades  five  and 
six. 

Of  the  third  type  of  book,  The  Teacher 
as  an  Artist,  by  H.  H.  Home,  is  a  logical 
discussion  of  the  qualities  of  an  artist,  of 
their  application  to  the  teacher,  and  also 
an  earnest  appeal  to  the  teacher  to  be  more 
of  an  artist,  rather  than  an  artizan,  in 
molding  the  best  of  material,  the  human 
mind.  Reveries  of  a  Schoolmaster  can  hard- 
ly be  called  an  educational  book.  Mr. 
Fearson  has  given  us  a  series  of  humorous, 
readable  essays,  but  in  nearly  all  are  one 
or  more  common  sense  suggestions  on  wise 
and  tactful  methods  of  boy  training.  Fully 
as  interesting  as  his  New  England  reader 
previously  mentioned  is  Clifton  Johnson's 
Old-Time  Schools  and  School-Books.  It  is 
a  complete  history  of  the  old-time  school 
with  many  a  reprint,  from  such  old  books 
as  the  "New  England  Primer,"  "Noah 
Webster's  Speller,"  and  the  "First  Ameri- 
can Geography."  Certainly  this  valuable 
contribution  to  school  history  may  be  not 
only  enjoyed  by  teachers  but  used  as  a 
reference  book  in  the  American  history 
course. 

Anyone  who  can  read  A  Schoolmaster  of 
the  Great  City,  by  Angelo  Patri,  without 
at  least  glimpsing  the  possibilities  and  the 
needs  of  democratic  education  must  be  a 
hopeless  case !  It  is  the  story  of  an  Italian 
immigrant  boy  who  becomes,  on  leaving 
college,  an  elementary  school  teacher  in 
New  York  City.  He  works  successively  on 
the  usual  bases  of  rigid  discipline,  bribery 
by  rewards  and  mechanizing  of  methods. 
Then  came  to  him  McMurry's  interpreta- 
tion of  Dewey's  educational  vision,  fol- 
lowed by  experience  in  working  out  what 
a  school  can  be  and  do  in  a  modern  city 
community. 

There  is  very  little  exposition  in  the  book 
— one  concrete  instance  follows  another. 
The  author  knows  how  to  tell  a  story  and 
when  he  has  told  it  his  point  needs  no  fur- 
ther enforcing.  The  issues  which  are  so 
sacred  to  the  old  education  seem  trivial  in 
the  face  of  the  realities  of  present  day  re- 
quirements. Drill,  discipline,  culture,  voca- 
tional pursuits,  health  interests,  school  and 
home  become  futile  mechanisms  when  un- 
related and  serving  merely  their  own  ends. 

What  is  needed  is  vital  experience  that 
will  result  in  independent  thinking  and  pro- 
ductive work.  The  rich  as  well  as  the  poor 
need  to  learn  that  "the  child  is  the  only 
one  who  can  carry  the  message  of  democ- 
racy if  the  message  is  to  be  carried  at  all." 
"Americanize  the  foreigner,  nay,  thru  the 
child  let  us  fulfil  our  destiny  and  Ameri- 
canize America." 

No  subject  has  made  greater  strides  in 
the  last  two  decades  than  school  hygiene. 
We  advanced  from  dry  teaching  of  physiol- 
ogy or  anatomy  to  practical,  personal 
hygiene.  But  still  we  are  not  satisfied.  Our 

work     mU8t     be    carried    by    lire-school    and 

post-school  work  into  the  home  and  the 
community,  Educational  Hygiene,  written 
by  experts  in  the  various  topics  and  edited 
by  L.  W.  Kapeer,  treats  the  subject  broad- 
ly under  five  main  topics  :  medical  super- 
vision,   physical    education,    school    sanita- 
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Why  I  Lunch 

On  Puffed  Wheat 


A  man  on  a  train,  a  few  weeks  ago,  told  a  friend  why  he 
lunched  on  Puffed  Wheat.  And  we  think  that  thousands  of 
men  will  endorse  his  view. 

He  said,  "It  saves  me  a  dull  hour  or  two.  The  brain  doesn't 
work  well  when  the  stomach  is  taxed. 

"Here  is  whole-grain  food,  steam  exploded.  Every  food 
cell  is  blasted.  I  know  Prof.  Anderson,  the  man  who  invented 
it.  And  he  tells  me  that  no  other  process  makes  whole-grain 
so  easy  to  digest. 

"Then  it  makes  a  great  dish.  Note  these  bubble-like  grains, 
thin  and  toasted.  They  taste  like  puffed  nuts.  And  a  dish 
makes  a  meal,  because  they  are  clear  nutrition." 

For  the  same  reason — though  he  did  not  say  it — they  make 
an  ideal  night  dish  for  a  child. 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Puffed 
Rice 


And  Corn  Puffs 

Each  lSc  except  in  Far  West 


(1635) 
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TRAVEL  AND    RESORTS 


The  Independent   invites  inquiries  from  its 
health    or   business;    the  best    hotel?,   large 
and   the  cost;   trips  by   land  and  sea;   tours 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA 
favorably    known    because    of    the    personal 
regarding    hotels    everywhere.      Offices    at 
New    York,    and    Hotel    Stewart.    San    Fran 
made.     -Address  inquiries   by   mail  to   INFO 


readers  pertaining  to  Travel  for  pleasure, 
and   small;    the   best   routes   to   reach   them, 

domestic  and  foreign.  This  Department 
RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and 

knowledge  possessed  by  its  management 
Hotel  McAlpin.  Broadway  and  34th  street, 
ei<co,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry  may  be 
RMATION,   The   Independent,   New   York. 


The  Social  and  Scenic  Center  of  the 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS-MAPLEWOOD,  N.  H.  1 

MAPLEWOOD   HOTEL 


Open  June  30th 
to  October 


COTTAGES— CASINO— INN 

ONE  THOUSAND  ACRE  PARK 
EIGHTEEN  HOLE  GOLF  COURSE— 6060  YARDS 


Inn  Opens 
June  15th 


The    Maplewood   is    noted    for    its    excellent    golf    with    start    and 

finish  immediately  in  front  of  the  hotel.      Frequent 

tournaments  are  held  during  the  season. 


'.:.:■    II! y. 


DAILY 
CONCERT 


THIRD  ANNUAL  REGISTERED  MAPLEWOOD  TRAP  SHOOTING 
TOURNAMENT.    JULY   2nd   TO    7th,    INCLUSIVE 


DANCING 
EVERY  EVENING 


I    MAPLEWOOD  HOTEL  COMPANY,   W.  F. 

I    Booking  Representative,  J.  J.  HENNESSY,  n 


DUNSPAUGH,  President  and  Managing  Director  g 
So  Broadway,  New  York.  Phone,  Madison  Sq.  4748   g 


HOTEL  WEBSTER 

Forty-fifth  Street  by  Fifth  Avenue 

40  West  45th  Street     NEW  YORK 

Just  olf  Fifth  Avenue  on  one  of  city's  quietest  streets 

jjj  One  of  New  York's  most  beautiful 

Hi   hotels.       Mucb  favored  by  women 

traveline  without  escort.       Within 

four  minutes  walk  of  forty  theatres. 

Center  of  shopping  district. 

Send  for  booklet. 

Rooms,  private  bath    .    •    $2.50 
and  upwards 
i!  Sitting  room,  bedroom,  bath  $5.00 
and  upwards 

,])  W.  Johnson  Qulnn,  Prop. 


ROSE  VALLEY  SANITARIUM 

Box  C,  Media,  Penna. 

For  the  treatment  of  disease 
by  Osteopathy  and  allied 
physiological  methods,  in- 
cluding Scientific  dietetics, 
Milk  diet,  Hydrotherapy, 
Electricity,    etc. 

Booklet   on    request. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS.  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE    GREYLOCK 

At  the  Western  end  of  the  Mohawk  Trail 
Now   Open 

Send  for  Copy  of  "Williamstown  the  Village  Beautiful" 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.I.Thayer,  M.D  Uallslou  Spa,  N.Y.,  near  Saratoga  Springs, 
Refined,  homelfke.  well  equipped.  New  bath  house,  swimming 
pool.      Electric  and  N 


ji.ii' 


aths.     Booklets. 


Ross  Health  Resort  and  Arborlea  Inn,  Annex 

Seventeenth   year.     Tennis;   golf.     Write   for 

booklet  and    monograph    on    climate. 

Address,   Ross   Health    Resort,   Brentwood,   N.   Y. 


The  Independent  Investor's  Service 

Luigi  Criscuolo,  Director 

The  Independent  offers  a  Service  for  Investors  in  which  personal  attention  is 
given  to  the  desires  of  its  subscribers  for  Information  in  regard  to  investments 
of  all  lands.  We  cannot,  of  course,  decide  for  our  readers  where  they  should  put 
their  savings  and  will  no1  undertake  the  responsibility  of  recommending  specific 
securities  to  any  individual.  But  we  ask  our  readers  to  write  to  us  frankly  and 
this  Department  will  give  them  by  letter  or  thru  the  columns  of  The  Independent 
Buch  impartial  information  as  may  assist  them  in  making  a  wise  decision  for 
themselves.  Readers  who  request  advice  on  investments  will  receive  better  service 
when  they  specify  the  class  of  securities  now  held,  approximate  amounts  of  each, 
stating  if  the  investment  is  for  an  estate,  business  or  professional  man,  woman  or 
minor.    All  information  given  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence. 


tion,  the  teaching  of  hygiene,  and  the  hy- 
giene of  instruction. 

An  Introduction  to  Educational  Sociol- 
ogy is  intended  for  "sociologists  untrained 
in  educational  theory,  educators  untrained 
in  sociology,  and  undergraduates  with  lit- 
tle training  in  either  field."  As  the  state 
enlarges  its  "sphere  of  influence"  among 
institutions  the  school  must  incorporate  a 
larger  share  of  all  the  activities  of  youth. 
Under  "Sociological  Foundations"  the  pri- 
mary social  groups  are  discussed  in  relation 
to  Democracy,  the  State  and  the  School. 
"Educational  Applications"  cover  surveys, 
the  socialization  of  school  administration, 
discipline,  program  of  studies  and  methods 
as  well  as  the  vocational  and  cultural  as- 
pects of  a  socialized  education. 

A  wise  program  for  all  divisions  of  edu- 
cation in  England  is  given  in  Education 
After  the  War.  It  ranges  from  the  nursery 
thru  the  university  and  provides  for  work- 
ingman  and  the  professions,  women  and 
men.  national  and  world  service  and  per- 
sonal development,  humanities  and  utili- 
ties. Mr.  Badley  brings  to  his  undertaking 
the  traditions  of  Rugby  and  Cambridge, 
twenty  years  of  successful  experiment  in 
coeducation  and  a  well  balanced  curriculum 
in  a  private  school  together  with  a  leader- 
ship in  the  Workers'  Educational  Associa- 
tion. America  has  much  to  learn  from  what 
he  offers. 

The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic,  by  Paul  Klapper. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.25.  Experiments  in  Ed- 
ucational Psychology,  by  Daniel  Starch.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  $1.  How  to  Learn  a  Lan- 
guage, by  T.  F.  Cummings.  Bible  Teachers' 
Training  School.  $1.  Socializing  the  Child,  by 
S.  A.  Dynes.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  $1.  Illus- 
trative Handwork,  by  E.  V.  Dobbs.  The  Mac- 
millan Company.  ■  $1.10.  The  Teacher  as  an 
Artist,  by  H.  H.  Home.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.  70  cents.  Reveries  of  a  School- 
master, by  F.  B.  Pearson.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  $1.  Old-Time  Schools  and  School-Books, 
Clifton  Johnson.  $1.40.  .4  Schoolmaster  of  the 
Great  City,  by  Angelo  Patri.  $1.25.  The  Mac- 
millan Company.  Educational  Hygiene,  L.  W. 
Rapeer,  ed.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $2.25.  An 
Introduction  to  Educational  Sociology,  by  W. 
R.  Smith.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $1.75. 
Education  After  the  War,  by  J.  H.  Badley. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $1.25. 

Teachers  and  Schools 

A  History  of  Williams  College,  by  Lev- 
erett  Wilson  Spring,  will  be  of  much  in- 
terest to  every  alumnus  of  the  famous  col- 
lege. The  general  reader  may  also  find  not 
a  little  to  attract  him  in  the  descriptions 
of  college  life  a  century  ago  and  in  the 
biographical  sketch  of  Mark  Hopkins,  the 
most  widely  known  of  Williams'  presidents. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  $3.) 

A  Handbook  of  American  Private 
Schools,  by  Porter  E.  Sargent,  is  a  careful 
and  critical  directory  of  all  the  important 
private  schools  and  academies  for  boys  and 
girls,  military  schools,  summer  camps  and 
various  special  schools.  It  includes  also 
valuable  bibliographies  on  recent  tendencies 
in  education  and  several  introductory  arti- 
cles on  the  place  of  the  private  school  and 
the  vacation  camp  in  American  education. 
(Porter  E.  Sargent,  Boston,  $2.) 

The  Booh  of  the.  Opening,  in  three  vol- 
umes  sumptuously  printed  by  the  De  Vinne 
Press,  contains  the  inauguration  proceed- 
ings of  the  Rice  Institute  of  Houston, 
Texas,  with  facsimile  reproductions  of  ac- 
ceptances from  learned  bodies  all  over  the 
world  and  addresses  by  Ostwald  Ramsay. 
Poincare,  de  Vries,  Kikuchi,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished scholars,  an  international  as- 
semblage such  as  could  not  be  got  together 
now  and  probably  not  for  many  years  to 
come. 

An  Old  New  England  School,  by  Claude 
M.  Fuess,  is  a  history  of  Phillips  Academy 
at  Andover.  The  book,  which  deals  in  much 
detail  with  every  stage  of  the  school's  de- 
velopment, gives  a  very  complete  picture  of 
the  type  of  school  which  almost  wholly 
dominated  American  secondary  education 
during  the  first  few  decades  of  our  national 
existence  and   which  survives  today  in  its 
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best  form  in  such  examples  as  the  Phillips 
Academies  of  Andover  and  Exeter. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  $4.) 

A  little  book  from  which  library  and 
school  workers  may  get  valuable  hints  for 
ways  of  putting  books  in  the  path  of  chil- 
dren and  thereby  helping  them  to  form  the 
reading  habit  is  The  Public  Library  and 
the  Public  Schools.  (Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, New  York,  25  cents.) 

Each  African  vacation  certain  picked 
boys  of  the  missions  hold  day  schools  back 
in  the  tribal  villages.  African  Adventurers  is 
the  story  of  two  such  boy  teachers  and  their 
school  told  for  children  with  all  the  delicacy 
and  charm  that  '"Black  Sheep"  and  'An 
African  Trail"  have  made  us  count  on  from 
Jean  Kenyon  MacKenzie.  (Committee  on 
Foreign  Missions,  West  Medford,  Massa- 
chusetts, 30  cents.) 

In  a  beautifully  printed  and  handsomely 
made  little  book  entitled  Scientific  Sing- 
ing, E.  Standard  Thomas  presents  a  study 
of  the  human  voice  upon  what  he  calls  "a 
logical,  commonsense  basis,"  in  which  stu- 
dents of  singing  will  find  a  deal  to  interest 
and  stimulate  them.  The  basis  of  the  au- 
thor's teaching  is  that  "all  art  is  prin- 
cipally the  result  of  deep  thinking."  (Paul 
Elder  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  $1. ) 

Two  most  useful  book  lists  have  recently 
been  prepared  by  Corinne  Bacon.  These  are 
Children's  Catalogues,  of  10O0  and  2000 
books  each,  built  up  with  the  aid  of  some 
fifty  selected  club  and  library  lists.  Books 
are  entered  under  author,  title  and  topic, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  the  advice  is 
trustworthy  and  of  immense  value  to 
librarians,  teachers  and  book  purchasers. 
(H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  White  Plains, 
New  York:  $2  and  $4.) 

A  plan  by  which  examination  and  credit 
for  Bible  study  in  outside  classes  may  be 
given  by  the  public  schools  has  been  suc- 
cessfully worked  out  in  many  states.  The 
wide  ignorance  of  the  Bible  due  to  the 
necessary  secularization  of  the  public 
school  is  a  grave  matter.  The  varieties  and 
the  results  of  this  simple  and  just  method 
of  meeting  the  problem  are  described  by 
C.  A.  Wood  in  School  and  College  Credit 
for  Outside  Bible  Study.  (World  Book 
Company,  Yonkers,  New  York,  $1.50.) 

Outdoors 

A  book  for  the  seedsman  and  florist  and 
for  the  owner  of  a  large  garden  is  The  Cul- 
ture and  Diseases  of  the  Sweet  Pea,  by 
J.  J.  Taubenhaus,  which  deals  with  the 
care  of  this  plant  in  the  open  and  in  the 
greenhouse.  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  $2.) 

Farm  Concrete,  by  K.  J.  T.  Ekblaw,  is 
a  comprehensive  guide  to  the  choice  and 
mixing  of  material,  the  cost  of  construction, 
the  building  of  forms  and  the  use  of  con- 
crete in  walls,  floors,  fences  and  entire 
buildings.  (The  Macmillan  Company, 
$1.G0.) 

Among  the  Rural  Manuals  is  a  new  work 
on  Fruit  Diseases.  This  is  by  Dr.  Hosier 
and  Dr.  Wetzel,  plant  pathologists  of  the 
Cornell  College  of  Agriculture.  It  goes 
scientifically  and  with  much  detail  into  the 
subject,  a  glossary  making  its  necessarily 
technical  terms  clear  to  the  practical  far- 
mer.   (The  Macmillan  Company,  $2.) 

A.  Hyatt  Yerrill  has  tried  "nearly  every 
type  known"  <>f  camp  pack,  and  camps  to 
match.  His  little  Book  of  Camping  is  com- 
prehensive and  wise.  The  camper  who  has 
not  had  Scout  or  Campfire  training  will 
welcome  the  chapter  on  signaling,  and 
even  the  experienced  may  get  hints  on 
provisions,  medicine  and  camp  fitting  from 
a  practical  camper.   (A.  A.  Knopf,  $1.25.) 

There  is  something  of  heroism,  something 
of  good,  hard,  common  sense,  and  a  leaven- 
ing of  the  strangely  soothing  love  of  ani- 
mals and  fields  in  Second  Wind.  It  is  the 
very  plain  account  of  a  plain  man's  ex- 
periences in  beginning  farming  after  sixty, 
set  down  by  Freeman  Tilden  perhaps  to 
scare  folk  not  fitted  to  fanning,  as  it  well 
may.  perhaps,  to  encourage  discouraged 
farmer  folk,  as  it  should  and  perhaps  be- 
cause Hadlock  was  a  first  class  human 
document.   (B.  W.  Huebsch,  $1.) 


"Are  you  tired  again  this  morning?" 

UNRESTFUL  SLUMBER— zest  for  neither  break- 
fast nor  work — nothing"  but  a  dreary  vision  of  a 
tired,  ambitionless  dav — of  "I  don't  know  what's  come 
over  me." 

If  lie  but  knew,  too  little  heed  has  been  paid  to 
nature's  demands.  The  steady  grind  and  shocks  of  work 
and  worry  have  worn  out  the  nerves'  reserve.  A  com- 
plete rest  would  be  ideal,  but  short  of 
that  a  scientific  food-tonic  is  the  one 
thing  urgently  needed — and  that  means 
Sanatogen. 

For  as  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  the  statesman-novelist, 
writes:  "Sanatogen  is  a  true  food-tonic,  feeding  the 
nerves,  increasing  the  energy  and  giving  fresh 
vigor  to  the  overworked  body  and  mind." 

To  this  statement  thousands  of  brain-workers 
unhesitatingly  subscribe,  some  even  going  as  far 
as  Arnold  Bennett,  the  famous  writer,  who  ex- 
claims, "The  tonic  effect  of  Sanatogen  is  simply 
wonderful/'" 

In  the  face  of  such  unparalleled  proof  can  you 
fail  to  realize  that  Sanatogen  stands  ready  to  give 
you  real  help  ? 


SANATOGEN 

ENDORSED    BY    OVER   21,000    PHYSICIANS 


THE    STONE    SCHOOL 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,    Box   5,    New    York 
FIFTY-FIRST    YEAR 

A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open  Country,       For  Boys  from  9  to  19, 

LOCATION  :    SO  miles  from  New  York,  on  a  spur  of  Storm  King  Mountain,  900  feet  above  sea  level.    Healthful,  invigorating, 
unusually  adapted  to  a  sane  and  simple  out-of-door  life. 

WORK  :     reparation  for  College  or  Business  Life  :  recent  graduates  in  12  leading  colleges.     Each  boy  studied  physically  and 
mentally  to  increase  individual  trtiieiencv.     Small  classes:     A  teacher  for  every  six  boys. 

ATHLETICS*    Two  fields  with  excellent  facilities  for  all  sports,  under  supervision;  hiking,  woods  life,  swimming  pool. 
You  arc  invitea  to  come  and  see  for  yottr  self.     Catalog  sent  on  appiicati  ■>: , 
ALVAN  E.  DT7ERR.  Headmaster 
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We 

Pay 

Shipping 

Charges 


|uit$ir 

r  Only       W 


$4  sATiNrnrr 

4  LINING  T  KEjEj 

Your  first  suit  lined  with  a  guaranteed  $4  satin 
lining  without  charge — a  special  proposition  to 
introduce  the  wonderful  values  offered  by  our 
system  of  tailoring.  We  have  no  agents — no 
dealers — no  traveling  salesmen — our  values 
make  their  own  customers — and  once  a 
Bernard-IIewitt  customer,  always  a  Bernard- 
He.vitt  customer.  That's  why,  to  secure  your 
first   order,   we   sell   you  this  high-grade 

Blue  Serge  Suit 

Made  to  Your  Measure  foi 

and  line  it  with  a  fine  grade  of  satin  free. 

The  suit  is  hand-tailored  tO'  your  individual 
measure,  from  light  blue,  black  or  gray  serge 
(usual  $25  value),  in  any  of  the  latest  styles 
you  may  select  and  by  thoroughly  reliable 
and   experienced   tailors. 

If  you  don't  care  for  a  serge  suit,  our  Fall 
Catalog,  which  we  will  send,  contains  generous 
samplesof  the  latest  fabrics,  plain  and  fancy  mix- 
tures.    The  salin  lining  goes  with  any  selection. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  make  a  trial  of  our  sys- 
tem, that  you  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  take  your 
own  measure  and  save  money  on  every  suit. 
We  take  all  the  risk,  you  none,  for  this  is  our 

GUARANTEE 

Complete  Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded 

You  must  be  pleased  in  every  particular— in 
fit — in  style — in  workmanship  and  materials, 
or  we  don't  want  your  money.  Could  any- 
thing be  fairer?  Write  today — wear  tailor- 
made  clothes  of  exceptional  style  and  value — 
dress  better  and  save  money. 

Catalog— 70  Samples  FREE! 

Our  big,  new  Pall  and  Winter  Book  is  ready  for  you— con- 
tains 70  samples  latest  woolens — also  lowest  prices  on  men's 
hats,  shoes  and  furnishings.  It  is  your  guide  to  correct  and 
economical  clothes  buying.    Write  now. 

Please  mention  The  Independent  so  that 
•we  can  identify  this  special  offer 

BERNARD-HEWITT  &  COMPANY 

424-434  S.  Green  St.,  Desk  F-258,  Chicago,  III. 


MBQNDS? 


The  Nation  need9  money.    Bond9  extend 
long  after  "war  profits"  end.    They  increase 
all  taxes,    burden  industry    until  paid    and 
ultimately  cost  $2.00  for  every  $1.00  raised. 
They  increase  living  costs  and  reduce  wages. 

THINK    OR    PAY 
A  tax  on  land  values  only  will  raise  yearly 
$3,000,000,000,  will  abolish  all  other    taxes, 
force  idle  land  into  use,  increase  crops,  boom 
industry  and  perpetuate  real  prosperity. 
Investigate— Booklet  Free 

SINGLE  TAX  LEAGUE,  Arden,  Delaware,  Dept.  K 


TAX  LAND 
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I  might  suggest  the  East  does  not  know 
the  West  when  it  becomes  alarmed  over  the 
thrilling  acts  of  the  I.  W.  W.  The  West 
with  law  if  possible  and  by  the  unwritten 
law  if  necessary  will  easily  handle  any  un- 
patriotic element  arising,  if  it  really  inter- 
feres with  the  war  measures.  Please  keep 
this  in  mind  in  your  editorials.  Don't  lose 
any  sleep  about  the  West!  Pioneer  life 
make  men  in  emergencies. 

One  other  question.  Why  does  not  your 
paper  have  a  question  box  suggesting  reme- 
dies to  meet  the  sub  boat  peril,  or  any 
other  vital  matter  arising  during  the  war? 
Such  would  arouse  thought,  somewhere  to 
bear  fruits.  Some  unknown  Edison  might 
thus  be  found.  Some  thought  from  one 
might  lead  others  to  its  solution. 

Bbown  McCraby. 

Carroll,  Iowa 

The  Independent  is  not  in  the  least  wor- 
ried that  the  West,  or  any  other  section  of 
the  country  for  that  matter,  will  not  be 
able  to  handle  the  I.  W.  W.  There  is  no 
state  where  at  least  nineteen  people  out  of 
twenty  are  not  loyal  and  law  abiding.  This 
fact  makes  it  unnecessary  in  our  opinion 
to  invoke  any  "unwritten  law"  such  as  our 
correspondent  refers  to ;  the  written  law  is 
sufficient.  But  unless  speedy  legal  action 
is  taken  there  is  danger  of  lawless  con- 
flicts between  the  organized  anarchy  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  and  the  awakened  anger  of  the 
community,  such  as  have  already  occurred 
in  Montana  and  Arizona.  We  welcome  our 
correspondent's  suggestion  of  a  question 
box,  but  our  correspondence  thru  Mr.  Pur- 
inton's  war  service  page  which  appears  at 
frequent  intervals  seems  to  cover  the  case. 


We  have  received  from  our  readers  many 
protests  against  Mr.  Seumas  MacManus' 
exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  Sinn 
Fein.  While  we  have  not  space  for  most  of 
these  letters,  we  are  glad  to  give  an  extract 
from  one  of  the  most  forcible  pleas  for  the 
attainment  of  Home  Rule  by  the  path  of 
statesmanlike  prudence  and  moderation. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  political 
ineptitude  of  a  portion  of  the  Irish  people 
need  be  looked  for  than  is  displayed  in  the 
spirit  and  sentiments  of  the  article  entitled 
"In  the  Matter  of  Ireland,"  by  Seumas 
MacManus,  in  the  July  14  issue  of  The 
Independent.  Ireland  produces  great  sol- 
diers, good  policemen  and  writers  of  insight 
and  imagination,  but  it  is  notably  deficient 
in  statesmen.  It  is  just  the  impractical  and 
intransigent  spirit  shown  in  this  article 
which  is  responsible  for  a  large  part  of 
Ireland's  troubles. 

It  is  a  stock  statement  of  a  certain 
class  of  Irishmen  that  Ireland  is  governed 
— or  misgoverned — by  England.  In  fact  Ire- 
land is  governed  as  Scotland  is  governed, 
as  England  or  Wales  is  governed,  by  a 
British  Parliament  in  which  Ireland  is 
over  rather  than  under  represented.  And 
yet  by  a  species  of  poetic  license  Mr.  Mac- 
Manus is  pleased  to  refer  to  the  "English 
yoke"  and  to  "English  tyranny."  Such  ac- 
cusations may  have  had  a  basis  in  fact 
once ;  now  they  represent  only  historical 
fiction.  The  incidents  of  the  Dublin  riots 
referred  to  by  Mr.  MacManus  are  only  such 
as  might  happen  anywhere,  and  have  hap- 
pened in  these  United  States,  when  the 
authority  of  the  law  must  be  enforced  by 
arms  against  rioters. 

Freedom  for  Ireland  is  likely  to  be  ob- 
tained as  freedom  for  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia were  obtained,  by  home  rule  within 


THIS  LOW  PRICED 
LETTER  FILE 


Is   just  as   serviceable  and 
will   do   its   work   just   as 
well    as    a    cabinet    cost- 
ing   more    money.      Made 
of   kiln   dried,    solid   oak 
■ — every  one  of   its   thirty 
joints    interlocked,    glued 
and  held  with  two  screws. 
Drawers    are    full    height 
— an    aid    in     excluding 
dust — and    op- 
erate   on    fibre 
rollers.. 
Equipped! 
with        easily  | 
adjusted     f  ol-  ; 
low    blocks     to 
keep    contents  | 
in   vertical  po-  I 
sition.       Cabi- 
net       shown 
WILL      HOLD  l 
20,000    PAPERS.      Your 
dealer      will      recommend 
this   WEIS    "421"   Line. 
Made  in  Letter,   Cap  and 
Invoice  widths,  two,  three 
and    four    drawers    high. 
Golden,     Natural     or 
Weathered  Oak,   or  Birch 
Mahogany    at    slight    ad- 
vance in  price.      Get  cat- 
alog     showing      complete 
line. 


Solid  Oak 

$16 

Freight 

Paid  in 

Eastern 

and 

Central 

States 


SWINGING 
DESK  STANDS 

Attached  to  either  end  of 
any  style  desk  give  addi- 
tional working  space.  A 
real  necessity  for  stenog- 
rapher's note  book  while 
taking  dictation.  Patent- 
ed locking  device  keeps 
stand  rigid  in  any  de- 
sired position.  The  14x18 
inch  Tops  furnished  in 
Golden,*  Natural  or 
Weathered  Oak  or  Birch 
Mahogany.  Oxidized 
Copper  or  Nickel  Plated 
frames   50c  extra. 

No.  S  Black 
Enamel  Frame 
$4.50  in  West  and 
Sooth.    Delivered 


$ 


STATIONERY 
STORAGE  CABINETS 

Are  an  appreciated  ad- 
dition to  any  official  or 
typewriter  desk.  Keeps 
small  supply  of  necessary 
sizes  and  kinds  of  sta- 
tionery handy  to  user  and 
free  from  dust  and  flies. 
Has  compartments  for 
letter,  cap  and  note  size 
papers,  invoices,  large 
and  small  envelopes  and 
a  drawer  for  carbon  pa- 
per, etc.  Golden  or  Nat- 
ural Quartered  Oak  or 
Birch  Mahogany. 

No.  140  with 
Drop  Lid 

$4.25  in  West  and 
South.     Delivered 


$075 


3 


Send  for  Free  Catalog  and  Filing  Suggestion  Book 


THE  *#%&  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

61  UNION  STREET 

MONROE  MICHIGAN 

New  York  Office,  368  Broadway 


600  Shaves 


From 

One 

Blade 

Yes,  and  more.  That's  the 
record  of  many  men  who  shave 

themselves.  Old  blades  made  sharp- 
ed than  new— In  10  seconds.  For  all 
Safety  Bazors.  Quick,  velveTO 
shaves  lor  lite  with  woudet-fol  ,naat 

Rotastrop 


Just  drop  blade    in,    turn    handle 
Nothing  to  get  oat  of  order.    Ma- 
chine gives  "heel  and  toe  action ", 
just  like  a  barber  strops  a  razor. 
10  Days  FreeTrial— write 
for    booklet.    Send    name    of 
nearest  dealer  and  etato  make 
of  razor. 
Burke  Mfg.  Co..  D*pt.  224  Dayton,  O. 


Keep  Posted 
on  The  War 

and  other  big  events  by  reading  the   patriotic, 
national,  twice-a-month 

Uncle  Sam  Review 

A  Popular  Digest  of  Die  Times 

All  the  news  and  views  of  the  great  publications  of  the  world 
boiled  down  for  busy  readers.  Gives  most  information  with 
leaa*  expenditure  of  your  time.  Profusely  illustrated  with 
great  cartoons  and  photographs.  Published  on  1st  and  16th 
of  each  month.  At  news  stands — or  10  cents  a  copy;  62  a 
year  of  21  issues. 

Uncle  Sam  Review  Company 
181  N.  Dearborn  Street   Dept.  5   CHICAGO 
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President  Wilson  Tells  Why 

We  Are  anc^  ^'s  auth°rize<l  publishers 
A  l  \\T       issue  'n  a  book  calied  "Why 

At  War  We  Are  At  War,"  the  four 

great  messages,  the  proclamation  of 
April  6,  and  the  message  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  April  15 — a  book  full  of 
inspiration  for  every  man  and  woman 
today  making  a  sacrifice  for  liberty. 
Get  it  at  your  book  store,  or  it  will  be 
sent  postpaid  for  60  cents  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin  Sq.,  Pept.  1.,  N.  Y.  City 


Cleaning  Fluid 


If  your  wristbands  are  soiled.be  sure 

your  whole  blouse  looks  soiled.  Wipe 

them  off  each  day  with  Carbona. 

It  cannot  explode. 

15c  25c  50c  $1.  At  all  druggists. 

Shoes  made  with  "F.  B.   &  C  "  white,  bronze  and  fancy 
colored  kids  are  cleaned  with  Carbona  Cleaning  Fluid. 


AN  AMERICAN  PHYSICIAN  o^^ 

culture,  recently  from  residence  in  Paris  and 
going  to  San  Diego,  Cal.,  for  the  winter,  offers 
his  personal  and  professional  services  as  specialist 
and  expert  in  all  scientific  methods  of  drugless 
cure,  to  a  few  select  patients  going  there,  at  most 
reasonable  rates  and  with  assurance  of  satisfactory 
results.  Address  Box   321,   Wyoming,   New  York. 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safety  is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  important, 
and  these  seem  incompatible.  Aside  from  gov- 
ernment bonds,  the  return  under  which  is 
small,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
than  an  annuity  with  the  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for 
savings,  or  invested  in  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $5,000  by 
a  man  aged  67  would  provide  an  annual  in- 
come of  $618.35  absolutely  beyond  question  01 
doubt.  The  Annuity  Department,  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at  any  a£e,  male  or  female. 
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FEDERAL  SUGAR  REFINING  CO., 

August  14,  1917. 
A  quarterly  dividend  of  One  and  Three-quarters 
Per  Cent.  (1%%)  on  the  Common  Stock  of  this 
Company  was  declared  this  date,  payable  Sep- 
tember ir>th  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close 
of  business  'September  12,  1917. 
A.    H.    PLATT,    Secretary. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Four  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  September  1,  1017,  at  the 
office  or  agency  of  the  Company  in  New 
York  or  in  Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New 
York  by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  16 
Wall  Street.        (..  I).  MILNE,  Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Four  and  One-Half  Per  Cent.  Cold  Bonds 
Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  September  1,  1017,  at  the 
office  or  agency  of  the  Company  in  New 
York  or  in  Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New 
York  by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  16 
Wall  Street.        G.  D.  MILNE,  Treasurer. 


the  Empire.  An  Irish  Parliament  with  sole 
jurisdiction  over  Irish  affairs  would  give 
Ireland  freedom  and  self-government  with- 
out compromising  the  framework  of  the 
British  Empire,  which  alter  all  is  one  of 
the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  conserva- 
tors and  protectors  of  liberty  and  democ- 
racy in  the  world.  The  close  of  the  war  will 
probably  see  an  Imperial  Parliament,  in. 
which  Ireland  will  have  due  representation, 
and  also  a  local  legislature  for  Irish  af- 
fairs. These  things  may  be  obtained  in  an 
orderly  and  constitutional  manner  if  there 
is  displayed  the  democratic  spirit  of  com- 
promise and  adjustment  between  the  Irish 
factions  themselves.  But  this  very  spirit  is 
scornfully  floated  by  Mr.  MacManus,  who 
even  repudiates  in  advance  the  acts  of  the 
coming  Irish  convention. 

Richard  R.  Price. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


Here  is  an  interesting  letter  from  a  con- 
tributor who  voices  the  fears  of  many  pa- 
triotic Americans,  tho  not,  we  must  add, 
our  own.  Neither  Japan  nor  Mexico  fell 
into  the  trap  of  the  Zimmermann  offer,  and 
we  do  not  see  why  they  should  be  guilty 
of  similar  folly  in  the  future.  As  for  in- 
ternal danger,  the  only  real  difficulty  will 
be  to  rescue  from  the  lamp-post  any  Ger- 
man sympathizer  or  I.  W.  W.  agitator  who 
makes  war  on  the  community. 

America's  attention  is  being  concentrat- 
ed upon  sending  armies  abroad  to  defeat 
Oermany,  and  thus  secure  our  own  safety. 
But  are  we  to  have  no  army,  or  at  best  a 
very  inadequate  one,  left  at  home  to  secure 
our  safety  against  internal  enemies? 

Apparently  we  have  a  trusting  faith  that 
America  has  not,  and  will  not  have,  any 
internal  enemies  that  an  enlarged  police 
force  or  constabulary  cannot  cope  with. 
We  sincerely  hope  so ;  but  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, very  injudicious  not  to  be  prepared  for 
graver  eventualities !  Whatever  the  com- 
mon belief  as  to  our  internal  security,  it 
ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  hazard  of  ex- 
periment ;  it  is  the  policy  of  wise  states- 
manship to  be  fore-armed !  Nor  is  our  pro- 
tection against  internal  disorder  the  only 
defense  to  be  looked  after.  We  know  not 
what  foreign  foe  might  arise,  if  the  cards 
should  undergo  a  new  shuffling  by  events 
still  hidden  in  the  womb  of  Time.  We 
have  done  much,  very  stupidly,  to  alienate 
Japan's  regard  for  us.  We  know  that  our 
next  door  neighbor,  Mexico,  is  none  too 
friendly ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  Ger- 
many will  continue  her  machinations,  per- 
haps successfully,  to  get  that  country  to 
attack  us,  when  our  armies  are  three  thou- 
sand miles  away. 

And  what  is  America  doing  to  so  pro- 
tect itself?  Every  state  in  the  Union  is 
being  denuded  of  its  National  Guard  by 
draft  into  the  Federal  service ;  and  these, 
together  with  the  regulars  and  the  now 
forming  national  army,  are  going  to  be  sent 
overseas  at  the  earliest  possible  day,  to 
help  defeat  Germany. 

What  is  America  doing  to  protect  itself? 
I  have  been  trying,  for  some  time  past,  to 
find  out.  Nobody  has  any  definite  answer. 
Nobody  seems  to  know,  or  very  much  care ! 
The  supineness  of  editors  on  this  subject 
has  struck  me  with  amazement !  I  have 
even  written  to  Washington  about  it.  The 
most  I  have  been  able  to  find  out,  is,  that 
the  Governors  of  "several  of  the  states" 
have  begun  to  form  local  military  organ- 
izations to  take  the  place  of  the  old  state 
troops  of  which  they  have  lately  been  de- 
prived ;  and  that  Congress,  last  June,  voted 
"arms  and  equipment"  to  such  local  home 
guard  organizations  as  may  be  thus 
formed.  Perhaps  half  a  dozen  states  out 
of  our  half  hundred  are  drowsily  waking 
up  to  even  this  much  need. 

But  these  recruits,  let  us  remember,  will 
be  men  "past  military  age.*'  and  will  be 
available  only  for  local  disturbance;  prac- 
tically nothing  more  than  an  enlargement 
of  tho  local  police  force,  and  incapable  of 
prolonged  physical  strain  such  as  younger 
soldiers  can  and  must  endure  in  real  war- 
fare. G.    B.   Price. 

Atlantic  City,  Nctc  Jersey 
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Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 
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TO  the  Leaders  of  the  Belligerent 
Peoples:  Since  the  beginning  of 
our  Pontificate,  when  the  horrors 
of  a  terrible  war  let  loose  on  Eu- 
rope, we  had  in  view  above  everything 
three  things  to  preserve:  Perfect  impar- 
tiality toward  all  belligerents  as  is  suita- 
ble for  him  who  is  the  common  father  and 
who  loves  all  his  children  with  equal  af- 
fection ;  continually  to  attempt  to  do  all 
the  good  possible  and  that  without  ex- 
eeption  of  person,  without  distinction  of 
nationality  or  religion  as  is  dictated  to 
us  by  the  universal  law  of  charity 
which  the  Supreme  Spiritual  charge  has 
confided  to  us  with  Christ;  finally,  as 
our  pacific  mission  also  requires,  to 
omit  nothing  as  long  as  it  was  in  our 
power  which  might  contribute  to  hasten 
the  end  of  this  calamity  by  trying  to 
lead  people  and  their  leaders  to  more 
moderate  resolution,  to  hasten  a  serene 
deliberation  of  a  peace  just  and  durable. 

Whoever  has  followed  our  work  dur- 
ing those  three  painful  years  which 
have  just  passed  has  been  able  easily 
to  recognize  that,  if  we  have  always 
remained  faithful  to  our  resolve  of  ab- 
solute impartiality  and  to  our  attitude 
of  benevolence,  we  have  not  ceased  to 
exhort  the  peoples  and  the  belligerent 
brothers  again  to  become  brethren,  al- 
tho  publicity  has  not  been  given  to  all 
that  we  have  done  to  attain  this  very 
noble  aim. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
the  war  we  addrest  to  the  nations  in 
conflict  most  lively  exhortations,  and 
more,  we  indicated  the  part  to  be  fol- 
lowed to  arrive  at  a  stable  and  honor- 
able peace  for  all.  Unfortunately,  our 
appeal  was  not  heard  and  the  war  con- 
tinued desperately  for  another  two 
years  with  all  its  horrors.  It  became 
even  more  cruel  and  extended  over  the 
earth,  over  the  sea  and  in  the  air,  and 
one  saw  desolation  and  death  descend 
upon  the  cities  without  defense,  upon 
peaceful  villages  and  on  their  innocent 
population,  and  now  no  one  can  im- 
agine how  the  sufferings  of  all  would  be 
increased  and  aggravated  if  other 
months  or,  worse  still,  other  years  are 
about  to  be  added  to  this  sanguinary 
triennium. 

TS  this  civilized  world  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  field  of  death?  And  Eu- 
rope, so  glorious  and  so  flourishing — is 
it  going  as  if  stricken  by  a  universal 
madness  to  run  the  abyss  and  lend  its 
hand  to  its  own  suicide? 

In  such  a  terrible  situation  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  menace  so  serious  we, 
who  have  no  particular  political  aim, 
who  do  not  listen  to  suggestions  or  to 
the  interests  of  any  of  the  belligerent 
parties,  but  are  solely  compelled  by  a 
sentiment  of  our  supreme  duty  as  the 
common  father  of  the  faithful,  by  the 
solicitation  of  our  children  who  implore 
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our  intervention  and  our  pacifying 
word,  thru  the  voice,  even  of  humanity 
and  of  reason,  we  once  more  emit  the 
cry  of  peace  and  we  renew  a  pressing 
appeal  to  those  who  hold  in  their  hands 
the  destinies  of  nations. 

But  in  order  no  longer  to  speak  in 
general  terms,  as  the  circumstances  had 
counseled  us  in  the  past,  we  now  wish 
to  make  more  concrete  and  practical 
proposals  and  to  invite  the  govern- 
ments of  the  belligerent  peoples  to  come 
to  an  agreement  upon  the  following 
points,  which  seem  to  be  a  basis  of  a  just 
and  durable  peace,  leaving  to  them  the 
task  of  analyzing  and  completing  them. 

FIRST  of  all  the  fundamental  points 
must  be  that  for  the  material  force 
of  arms  be  substituted  the  moral  force 
of  right,  from  which  shall  arise  a  fair 
agreement  by  all  for  the  simultaneous 
and  reciprocal  diminution  of  armament, 
according  to  the  rules  and  guarantees 
to  be  established,  in  a  measure  neces- 
sary and  sufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  order  in  each  state.  Then  in 
the  substitution  for  armies  of  the  in- 
stitution of  arbitration  with  its  high 
pacifying  function,  according  to  the 
rules  to  be  laid  down  and  the  penalties 
to  be  imposed  on  a  state  which  would 
refuse  either  to  submit  a  national  ques- 
tion to  arbitration  or  to  accept  its  de- 
cision. 

Once  the  supremacy  of  right  has  thus 
been  established,  all  obstacles  to  the 
means  of  communication  of  the  peoples 
would  disappear  by  assuring,  by  rules 
to  be  fixed  later,  the  true  liberty  and 
community  of  the  seas,  which  would 
contribute  to  ending  the  numerous 
causes  of  conflict  and  would  also  open 
to  all  new  sources  of  prosperity  and 
progress. 

AS  to  the  damages  to  be  repaired  and 
as  to  the  war  expenses,  we  see  no 
other  means  of  solving  the  question  than 
by  submitting  as  a  general  principle 
complete  and  reciprocal  condonation, 
which  would  be  justified,  moreover,  by 
the  immense  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
disarmament,  so  much  so  that  no  one 
will  understand  the  continuation  of  a 
similar  carnage,  solely  for  reasons  of 
an  economic  order. 

For  certain  cases  there  exist  particu- 
lar reasons.  They  would  be  deliberated 
upon  with  justice  and  equity,  but  these 
pacific  agreements  with  the  immense 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  them  are 
not  possible  without  a  reciprocal  resti- 
tution of  the  territory  at  present  oc- 
cupied. 

Consequently  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
many there  should  be  the  complete  evac- 
uation of  Belgium  with  the  guarantee 
of  her  full  political,  military  and  eco- 
nomic independence  toward  it. 

The  evacuation  of  French  territory. 


On  the  part  of  other  belligerent  par- 
ties similar  restitution  of  the  German 
colonies. 

As  regards  the  territorial  questions, 
as  for  example  those  which  have  arisen 
between  Italy  and  Austria  and  between 
Germany  and  France,  there  is  reason 
to  hope  that  in  consideration  of  the  im- 
mense advantages  of  a  durable  peace 
with  disarmament,  the  parties  in  con- 
flict would  wish  to  examine  them  with 
a  conciliatory  disposition,  taking  into 
consideration,  as  we  have  said  formerly, 
the  aspirations  of  the  peoples  and  the 
special  interests  and  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  great  human  society. 

The  same  spirit  of  equity  and  justice 
ought  to  be  followed  in  the  examina- 
tion of  other  territorial  and  political 
questions,  notably  those  relative  to  Ar- 
menia and  the  Balkan  states,  and  the 
territories  making  a  part  of  the  an- 
cient kingdom  of  Poland,  whose  noble 
and  historical  traditions  and  sufferings, 
which  it  has  endured,  especially  during 
the  present  war,  ought  to  conciliate  the 
sympathies  of  nations. 

SUCH  are  the  principal  bases,  where- 
on, we  believe,  the  future  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  peoples  ought  to  be  built. 
They  are  of  a  nature  to  render  impos- 
sible the  return  of  similar  conflicts,  and 
to  prepare  a  solution  of  the  economic 
question,  so  important  for  the  future, 
and  for  the  material  well-being  of  all 
belligerent  states. 

Therefore,  in  presenting  to  you,  who 
direct  at  this  hour  the  destinies  of  the 
belligerent  nations,  we  are  animated  to 
see  them  accepted  and  to  see  thus  the 
conclusion  at  an  early  date  of  the  ter- 
rible struggle,  which  more  and  more 
appears  a  useless  massacre. 

The  whole  world  recognizes  that  the 
honor  of  the  armies  of  both  sides  is 
safe.  Incline  your  ears  therefore  to  our 
prayer.  Accept  the  fraternal  invitation 
which  we  send  you  in  the  name  of  the 
Divine  Redeemer,  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Reflect  on  your  very  grave  responsibil- 
ity before  God  and  before  man. 

On  your  decision  depends  the  repose 
and  the  joy  of  innumerable  families,  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  young  people,  in  a 
word,  the  happiness  of  a  people  for 
whom  it  is  your  absolute  duty  to  ob- 
tain their  welfare. 

May  the  Lord  inspire  your  decision 
in  conformity  to  his  very  holy  will.  May 
God  grant  that  while  meriting  the  ap- 
plause of  your  contemporaries  you  will 
also  obtain  in  the  future  generations 
the  splendid  name  of  pacificators. 

As  for  us,  closely  united  in  prayer 
and  in  penitence  with  all  those  faithful 
souls  which  sigh  for  peace,  we  implore 
you  to  light  and  counsel  of  the  Divine 
Spirit. 

(Signed)       Benedict 

At  the  Vatican,  August  1. 
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Johns-Manville   Roofing   Responsibility 

By  an  exclusive  system  of  registration  your  Johns-Manville 
Roof  is  entered  in  our  records  and  it  is  then  our  obligation  to 
see  that  it  gives  you  the  full  service  promised. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 
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REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

Emperor  William — Lord   God   be  with 

us. 

Bishop  C.  D.  Williams — Why  can't  the 
Government  command  the  wealth  of  the 
rich  man? 

Senator  Stone — I  cannot  avoid  an  in- 
born dislike  for  all  such  human  beings  as 
princes,  dukes  and  lords. 

Senator  Reed — There  are  some  senators 
who,  I  think,  utterly  disregard  the  Con- 
stitution at  the  present  time. 

Ex-Ambassador  Gerard — Sometimes  it 
is  a  great  thing  for  a  man  in  public  life 
to  get  out  while  the  going  is  good. 

Mr.  Ginnell,  M.P. — Bringing  an  ac- 
tion against  the  police  in  Ireland  is  like 
bringing  one  against  Satan  in  hell. 

President  Kenyon  C.  Butterfield — 
The  state  can  never  become  completely 
self-supporting  in  its  food  production. 

Helen  Keller — I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve those  philosophers  who  declare  that 
we  know  nothing  but  our  own  feelings  and 
ideas. 

Col.  Henry  Watterson — I  have  writ- 
ten more  times  and  at  greater  length 
against  woman  suffrage  than  any  other 
editor. 

P.  Caspar  Harvey — Mining  stock  is 
found  in  all  safety  deposit  vaults  and 
books  on  Esperanto  in  all  private  li- 
braries. 

Speaker  Clark — For  six  thousand  years 
men  have  been  trying  to  run  the  world  and 
some  people  think  they  have  made  a  bad 
mess  of  it. 

S.  E.  Ikemoto — The  human  family  may 
be  divided  into  those  who  wear  trousers 
and  those  who  wear  skirts  and  those  who 
wear  nothing. 

Secretary  Lane — Wilson  visualizes  the 
world  not  as  so  much  more  land  or  ma- 
chines or  money,  but  as  so  many  men, 
women  and  children. 

J.  Edcar  Park — When  your  grandchil- 
dren climb  on  your  knee  and  ask  "Grand- 
father, what  were  you  doing  in  1917?" 
what  are  you  going  to  say? 

Henry  Bruere — Probably  no  city  in 
America  has  been  subjected  to  the  degree 
of  legislative  doctoring  that  New  York  has 
endured  thruout  its  history. 

Clara  D.  Thomas — If  hoop  skirts  and 
crinolines  come  in  style  again,  as  prophe- 
sied, there  will  be  an  awful  panic  among 
the  owners  of  the  apartmentettes. 

LAUBA  Jean  Libby — It  seems  wisest  and 
best  for  the  pair  contemplating  marriage 
to  look  carefully  before  they  take  together 
the  leap   into  the  sea  of  matrimony. 

Robert  Goldsmith — The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine has  made  one  half  the  world  safe  for 

democracy:  a  league  to  enforce  peace  would 
make  the  whole  world  safe   for  democracy. 


Homer  Croy — It  is  rumored  that  the 
newest  thing  on  the  boardwalk  at  Atlantic 
City  in  the  autumn  will  be  fur  anklets. 

Mayor  Thompson  of  Chicago — I  am 
ready  to  match  my  patriotism  with  that  of 
any  man  in  the  country,  T.  R.  included. 

Chester  M.  Wright — The  American 
Socialist  Party  makes  bold  to  hurl  its 
weight  against  evolution  as  an  unsophisti- 
cated young  bull  might  hurl  itself  against 
a  locomotive. 

Glenn  Frank — The  industrial  history 
of  the  United  States  from  the  Civil  War 
to  the  recent  past  is  the  record  of  a  na- 
tion's impatience  with  useless  duplication. 

Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg — 
Firmly  consolidated  in  the  interior  and  un- 
shaken in  all  the  fronts,  Germany  braves 
the  exasperated  thrusts  of  her  ancient  and 
her  new  enemies. 

Arthur  Ponsonby,  M.P. — Gradually  we 
have  seen  the  very  system  we  abominate 
instituted  in  our  midst,  and  in  studying 
how  to  destroy  it  in  the  enemy  we  are 
creating  it  at  home. 

CnARLES  W.  Eliot — No  inchoate  inter- 
national organization  and  no  institute  of 
religion  or  established  church  can  be  de- 
pended on  to  secure  to  the  civilized  world 
of  today  an  enduring  peace  and  to  all  na- 
tions a  rightful  liberty. 

Rev*  W.  B.  Bitting — We  can  almost 
forgive  the  Kaiser  some  of  his  many  sins 
when  we  think  of  the  blessings  God  is  now 
pouring  out  and  will  pour  out  when  our 
boys  in  France  have  sacrificed  for  the 
common   good. 


THE    FOOD    FIGHT 

Under  this  head,  every  week,  The  Independent 
will  print  some  vital  part  of  the  information 
which  is  being  circulated  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  aid  American  housekeepers  in 
their  patriotic  and  intensely  necessary  work  of 
conserving  food. 

We  will  need  beans  and  peas  next  year 
as  well  as  this.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, mindful  of  this  truth,  advises  every 
bean  grower  to  secure  good  seed  without 
delay  for  next  year's  planting,  either  from 
his  own  crop  or  from  fields  which  he  knows 
to  be  free  from  anthracnose  and  blight. 
Seed  from  plants  killed  by  frost  before  the 
pods  are  dry  and  mature  should  never  be 
used.  Good  seed  is  plump,  ripe,  intact  and 
free  from  disease.  It  is  possible  by  plant- 
ing the  seed  in  hills  and  by  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  to  protect  the  plants 
from  anthracnose.  The  grower  should  take 
care  that  no  one  moves  among  the  seed 
plants  while  they  are  wet  with  rain  or 
dew,  when  spores  of  the  fungus  causing 
anthracnose  are  most  readily  spread. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  handle  and  cure  the 
vines  and  pods  of  both  beans  and  peas. 
After  the  seed  has  reached  full  size  and  be- 
fore the  vines  and  pods  are  ripe  and  dry, 
the  vines  should  be  cut  with  a  sickle  or 
pulled  by  hand.  They  can  be  cured  by  mere- 
ly spreading  on  the  ground  until  well  wilt- 
ed. If  the  crop  is  large,  the  vines  should 
be  stacked  on  ground  covered  with  rails  or 
brush  and  tied  against  stakes  driven  in  at 
intervals  of  a  few  inches.  When  the  beans 
and  peas  are  once  dried  they  can  be 
threshed  and  the  seed  recovered.  After  the 
seed  is  threshed  the  grower  would  do  well 
to  pick  over  his  seed  by  hand  very  care- 
fully and  throw  away  all  that  is  damaged 
and  diseased  or  even  discolored.  In  pur- 
chasing for  planting  a  germination  test 
should  be  made  and  seed  that  is  not  of  the 
highest   quality    rejected. 

.Many  market  gardeners  who  have  beans 
or  peas  which   they  find  it  unprofitable  to 

consume  01"  sell  in  the  green  state  plow 
Under  the  whole  crop  tO  use  the  ground  for 
later  planting.   This   should  not  be   done.    Ir 

i  ■;  better  to  save  the  crop,  provided  the 
stock  is  satisfactory,  as  it  can  be  used  for 

seed    next    \ear. 
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^e  Jongevity  °^J)lverware 

The  life  of  good  silverware  is  a  matter  of  a  lifetime, 
often  of  several  lifetimes-yours  and  those  that  come  after  you. 

It  is  one  of  the  very  few  household  effects  that 
possesses  lasting  value,  for  it  resists  wear  indefinitely, 
retains  its  value  permanently,  and  like  love-making,  it  nev 
er  grows  out  of  date. 

But  it  must  be  <Silverwone  ofXJumlity. 

It  must  be  perfect  in  construction. 

It  must  be  so  made,  so  put  together,  so  fashioned  in 
the  fire  of  craftsmanship,  that  no  inherent  flaw  shall  mar 
the  beauty  and  utility  of  the  whole. 

And  that  is  how  Gorham  Silverware  is  made. 

Qualify  is  paramount  in  every  production  of  the 
Gorham  ateliers,  and  by  the  simple  expedient  of  adopting 
Gorham  as  your  silverware  standard,you  will  be  assured 
of  all  those  essentials  which  make  silverware  worth  while. 

Gorham  Sterling  Silverware  is  for  sale  by 
leading  jewelers  everywhere 
and  bears  this  trade -mark 


$1® 


STERLING 


THE  GORHAM  COMPANY 

Silversmiths  and  Goldsmiths 

NEW  YORK 

Works  -  Providence  and  New\brk 
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WITH    WHICH    IS  INCORP  O  RAT  E  D 

HARPERS  WEEKLY 


International  Film 


THE  KEY  TO  KA1SERD0M 

Phis  is  Helgoland,  the  island  fortress  of  Germany  which  the  Kaiser  has  just    visited  for  the   purpose  of  inspectin 

encouraging  it*  garrison  <tn<l  the  men  of  the  Imperial  Navy.  Standing  guard  mar  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  this  little  islam 

the    British   ships   from    approaching    closely    t<>    the    German    const    and    so    greatly   hampers    the  </<<  f    their 
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THE  ANSWER- AS  IT  SHOULD  BE 
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OUR  Holiness,  you  have  proposed  a  peace  based 
upon  the  status  quo  ante  bellum,  mutual  con- 
ciliation, and  negotiation.  We  appreciate  the 
spirit  in  which  your  proposals  are  made,  and 
we  wish  we  might  see  our  way  to  meet  them  with  ready 
acceptance.  For  we  no  less  than  you  are  eager  for  the 
return  of  peace.  But  before  such  acceptance  will  lie  within 
the  range  of  possibility,  certain  questions  must  be  asked — 
and  answered. 

"Does  the  restoration  of  the  status  quo  mean  the  restora- 
tion to  its  former  position  and  power  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  of  the  Prussian  oligarchy  that  willed  this  war, 
with  all  the  possibilities  for  aggression  and  oppression  that 
that  implies? 

"What  hope  can  the  sane  and  decent  nations  of  the  world 
have  of  conciliation  on  any  basis  of  reasonable  mutuality 


with  the  government  that  in  the  critical  days  of  1914  bru- 
tally thrust  aside  every  suggestion  of  conciliation,  arbitra- 
tion and  delay  in  order  to  fling  its  might  upon  the  peaceful 
peoples  that  stood  in  the  way  of  its  selfish  ambitions? 

"With  whom  shall  we  negotiate?  With  the  Hohenzollern, 
the  aggressor,  the  forsworn,  the  violator  of  Belgium,  the 
high  priest  of  Schreklichkeit,  the  desecrator  of  the  free  seas, 
the  blasphemous  foe  of  democracy,  the  enemy  of  the  world? 

"These  questions  we  address  to  Your  Holiness.  They  can 
only  be  answered  by  the  German  people.  Their  answer  and 
their  answer  alone  will  determine  our  course  of  action.  If 
we  must  make  peace  with  the  Hohenzollern,  with  Junker- 
thum,  with  the  apostles  of  the  doctrine  of  blood  and  iron, 
we  shall  make  peace  with  the  sword.  We  will  sit  down  at 
the  council  table  only  with  a  German  people  that  has  shown 
its  repentance  by  its  works." 


THE  QUESTION  OF  DISARMAMENT 


AMONG  the  questions  involved  in  the  making  of  peace — 
l\  whenever  the  time  shall  come  for  that — disarma- 
jLXment  is  always  prominent.  Probably  too  prominent, 
for  it  is  not,  like  the  other  questions  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing, such  as  Alsace-Lorraine,  indemnities,  freedom  of  the 
seas,  and  equal  commercial  rights,  one  of  the  issues  which 
divide  the  belligerents  and  must  be  settled  before  a  treaty 
of  peace  is  signed.  In  fact,  it  is  not  so  much  an  interna- 
tional question  as  it  is  a  matter  of  domestic  economy. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  disarmament.  One  is  that  a 
big  army  and  navy  are  a  waste  of  money  and  a  misdirec- 
tion of  human  energy.  The  other  is  that  universal  disarma- 
ment will  prevent  war.  The  former  we  regard  as  a  good 
and  valid  reason.  The  latter  we  are  very  doubtful  about. 
To  put  disarmament  forward  as  one  of  the  essential  pre- 
liminaries to  peace  seems  to  us  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  That  a  stable  peace  will  bring  about  universal  dis- 
armament is  obviously  true.  But  that  universal  disarma- 
ment will  bring  about  a  stable  peace  is  not  at  all  certain. 
The  evidence  of  history  is  against  it,  and  a  consideration 
of  the  problem  as  it  presents  itself  today  will  show  that 
there  is  little  hope  for  such  a  happy  outcome. 

Let  us  assume,  for  instance,  that  at  the  congress  which 
is  to  bring  the  present  war  to  a  close  the  powers  agree  to 
disarm  all  around.  This  means  that  either  immediately  or 
after  a  few  years  there  would  be  no  navies  except  a  few 
warships  to  prevent  a  revival  of  piracy,  and  no  armies 
except  such  troops  as  may  be  necessary  for  domestic  police 
service.  Compulsory  military  service  would  be  abolished  in 
all  nations.  No  large  battleships  could  be  constructed. 
No  munition  factories  would  be  openly  run.  Frontier  forts 
might  be  razed  or  dismantled. 

Would  such  a  condition  of  things  prevent  war?  Or  to 
be  frank  and  specific  about  it,  would  it  prevent  Germany 
from  waging  an  aggressive  campaign  against  her  neigh- 
bors? Quite  the  contrary.  Such  a  state  of  universal  dis- 
armament would  give  a  predatory  power  like  Germany 
an  immense  advantage  over  her  more  peaceable  neighbors. 
Assuming  that  Germany  remains  under  the  control  of  its 
present  military  caste,  or  that  the  German  people  are 
smarting  under  defeat  and  plotting  for  revenge,  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  for  the  nation  to  carry  on  such  prepara- 
tions in  secret  as  to  make  it  irresistible  when  it  chose  to 
make  war.  It  would  have  no  dreadnoughts,  but  neither 
would  its  opponents.  But  submarines  could  be  constructed 
sub  rosa,  and  merchant  vessels  arranged  for  easy  converti- 
bility into  warships.  Aeroplanes  and  dirigibles  will  be 
common  and  ready  to  start  on  a  bomb-dropping  expedition 
at  a  moment's  notice.  Small  arms  and  machine  guns,  if 
not    42-centimeter   howitzers,    could    be   manufactured    in 


considerable  numbers  without  discovery.  Gun-cotton  is 
made  in  large  quantities  for  silk  and  celluloid  and  nobody 
could  tell  with  what  intention  it  was  produced  and  stored. 
Large  bodies  of  troops  could  not  be  drilled,  but  no  inter- 
national spy  system  could  prevent  certain  men  whose 
tastes  ran  that  way  from  studying  Clausewitz's  "Art  of 
War"  instead  of  Kant's  "Pure  Reason,"  or  from  playing 
Kriegspiel  instead  of  chess  in  the  privacy  of  their  homes. 
Where  there  is  a  will  to  war  there  is  no  want  of  weapons. 
A  nation  that  kept  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  disarma- 
ment agreement  would  fall  an  easy  victim  to  one  that 
desired  to  violate  it. 

With  a  strong  standing  army  a  nation  weaker  numer- 
ically like  France  or  weaker  industrially  like  Russia  can, 
as  the  war  has  shown,  withstand  an  enemy  like  Germany 
superior  in  these  respects.  But  if  none  of  the  three  had 
been  armed  and  even  assuming  that  Germany  had  made 
no  secret  preparations  for  war,  she  would  before  this  have 
beaten  France  and  Russia  by  reason  of  her  superior  organi- 
zation, her  steel  works  and  chemical  factories,  her  railroads 
and  ships,  her  ruthless  overlords  and  her  docile  people. 

Since  as  we  see  general  disarmament  would  not  pre- 
vent war,  but  would  rather  be  putting  the  power  to  make 
war  into  the  hands  of  any  belligerent  and  treacherous 
nation,  let  us  consider  another  proposal,  that  of  partial 
disarmament,  namely,  the  disarmament  of  Germany.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  Germany  be  compelled  to  turn  over 
her  navy  to  the  Allies,  disband  her  armies  and  dismantle 
her  fortresses.  This  plan  assumes  of  course  that  Germany 
will  be  so  completely  conquered  as  to  submit  to  such 
humiliating  conditions,  but  we  gladly  assume  that.  The 
less  of  the  navy  would  not  matter  much  to  Germany  under, 
these  circumstances,  for  a  warship  gets  out  of  date  in  ten 
years  and  Germany,  so  thoroly  whipped,  would  not  want 
to  fight  again  for  ten  years  anyway.  Meantime  the  Allies 
would  have  to  keep  up  their  own  armies  and  navies,  and 
altho  these  would  not  be  so  expensive  as  they  have  been 
under  the  German  menace  they  would  still  be  a  heavy 
burden  from  which  Germany  would  be  free.  Her  ships 
could  all  be  devoted  to  commerce  and  her  young  men  to 
industry.  The  greater  the  force  maintained  to  overawe 
Germany  the  greater  her  advantage  so  long  as  peace 
continued. 

But  disregarding  this  objection  we  have  the  best  of 
reasons  for  thinking  that  the  compulsory  disarmament  of 
Germany  would  not  work,  namely,  that  it  has  been  tried. 
In  fact,  it  worked  the  wrong  way,  for  the  national  service 
which  has  made  Germany  a  dangerous  military  power  had 
its  origin  in  just  such  an  attempt.  In  1806  Napoleon,  having 
conquered    Prussia,    tried    to    make    that    kingdom    forever 
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powerless  by  the  requirement  that  the  Prussian  army  should 
never  exceed  42,000  men.  But  the  Prussian  Government 
evaded  that  by  the  simple  expedient  of  a  short  term  of 
service,  and  before  long  every  man  in  Prussia  was  a  soldier 
and  Napoleon  was  overthrown. 

But  assuming  that  this  evasion  and  all  others  conceivable 
were  prevented  still  the  peace  of  the  world  would  not  be 
secure,  for  the  Allies  may  not  always  agree.  They  have  all 
been  at  war  with  one  another  before,  and  not  many  years 
ago,  and  they  may  fall  out  again,  whether  they  are  armed 
or  unarmed. 

For  peace  does  not  depend  primarily  upon  armament. 
We  concede  that  there  is  something  in  the  pacifist  argu- 
ment that  the  possession  of  a  powerful  army  and  navy 
and  the  existence  of  influential  munition  interests  may  act 
as  an  incentive  to  war,  but  on  the  other  hand  unprepared- 
ness  does  not  insure  peace  as  history  abundantly  proves. 
The  United  States  was  absurdly  unprepared  when  it  made 
war  against  England  a  hundred  years  ago.  Both  the  North 
and  the  South  were  unprepared  when  they  entered  upon 
four  years  of  bitter  warfare.  We  were  unprepared  when 
we  attacked  Spain  in  1898.  We  had  only  a  little  army  in 
1889  when  we  defied  the  greatest  military  power  in  the 
world,  Germany,  over  the  question  of  Samoa.  We  had  only 
a  little  navy  in  1894  when  we  defied  the  greatest  naval 
power  in  the  world,  England,  over  the  question  of  Vene- 
zuela. Even  the  most  peaceable  people  will  take  to  arms 
z-egardless  of  the  odds  against  it  whenever  it  feels  that  it 
is  being  wronged  or  that  weaker  nations  under  its  protec- 
tion are  endangered. 

Disarmament,  general  or  partial,  is  therefore  no  pre- 
ventive of  war.  If  men  want  to  fight  they  will  use  their 
fists  when  no  other  weapon  is  at  hand.  The  right  to  bear 
arms  is  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  Constitution  as 
among  the  inalienable  rights  of  free  men.  Why  then  are 
we  not  continually  fighting,  state  against  state  and  man 
against  man?  Primarily  because  we  are  not  fond  of  fight- 
ing. Secondarily  because  there  is  a  national  armed  force, 
the  army,  and  a  state  armed  force,  the  militia,  and  a  local 
armed  force,  the  police,  whose  duty  it  is  to  maintain  peace, 
by  force  if  necessary.  The  constitution  prohibits  disarma- 
ment, yet  very  few  of  us  carry  arms.  We  do  not  want  to 
and  we  do  not  need  to.  It  is  expensive,  inconvenient, 
dangerous  and  a  bad  habit. 

Now  whenever  there  is  an  international  organization  to 
enforce  peace  the  several  nations  will  spontaneously  lay 
down  their  arms.  There  will  be  a  race  for  disarmament  as 
there  has  been  a  race  for  armament.  Until  then  the  best 
we  can  hope  for  will  be  a  gradual  limitation  of  armament 
by  mutual  agreement,  but  this,  even  if  carried  to  comple- 
tion, will  not  insure  peace  to  the  world,  altho  it  will  bring 
prosperity.  The  question  of  armament  is,  then,  not  one  that 
need  occupy  the  peace  congress  very  long. 


WILFUL  WOMEN 

IF  the  women  who  persist  in  picketing  the  White  House 
and  in  holding  aloft  placards  intended  to  embarrass  or 
insult  the  President  were  merely  sincere  fanatics  in 
the  cause  of  suffrage,  it  would  be  one  thing.  Their  methods 
would  still  be  indefensible  and  their  behavior  scandalous, 
but  those  things  might  be  laid  to  unsound  judgment. 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  good'  ground  for  believing 
that  they  are  assailing  the  President  thus  not  so  much  be- 
cause they  are  suffragists  as  because  they  are  pacifists.  It 
is  shrewdly  to  be  suspected  that  they  are  quite  as  much 
interested  in  handicapping  the  prosecution  of  the  war  as 
in  furthering  the  adoption  of  the  Anthony  amendment.  If 
the  surmise  is  correct,  the  right  place  for  them  is  jail.  This 
is  a  hard  thing  to  bring  oneself  to  say  when  it  refers  to 
women,  but  when  women  bring  it  upon  themselves,  there  is 
no  alternative. 


We  are  ardent,  sincere  believers  in  woman  suffrage.  We 
strongly  desire  the  adoption  of  the  Anthony  amendment, 
not  only  by  Congress  but  by  the  states.  We  want  to  see 
women  and  men  on  a  basis  of  political  equality.  We  would 
sacrifice  much  for  democracy.  But  unless  Germany  is  de- 
feated here  and  now,  it  will  go  hard  with  democracy  the 
world  over.  Those  who  in  the  name  of  democracy  strive  to 
hamper  the  forces  that  are  fighting  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy  are  false  prophets  and  treacherous  to  the 
convictions  they  profess. 

This  little  band  of  wilful  women  are  in  a  petty  and  in- 
considerable way  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 
They  deserve  well  neither  of  their  country  nor  of  the  cause 
they  misrepresent. 


SAVE  THE  FLAG 

IS  there  any  reason  why  the  manufacture  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag  should  not  be  a  government  monopoly?  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  its  report  on  price 
manipulation,  has  let  in  the  light  on  some  of  the  shabbiest, 
meanest  profiteers  in  the  country — men  who  have  gone  into 
the  business  at  this  opportune  time  and  have  pushed  the 
price  of  flags  to  a  point  where  their  gross  profits  have  been 
as  high  as  200  per  cent. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  watch  the  tawdry  tricks  of  the  little 
people  who  trade  on  patriotism  by  the  promiscuous  use  of 
the  national  emblem  to  further  their  own  business,  but  this 
is  worse  yet. 

Government  manufacture,  or  at  least  manufacture  under 
government  license  with  strict  inspection  and  price-fixing, 
would  put  an  end  to  this  ruthless  taxation  of  wholesome 
patriotic  instincts,  and  would  guarantee  such  standards  of 
quality  that  the  dignity  of  the  flag  would  be  protected.  The 
shoddy,  dreary  rags  which  hang  from  thousands  of  flag- 
staffs  and  windows  today,  their  color  streaked  and  faded, 
would  be  a  thing  of  the  past;  the  flag  would  be  decently 
made  and  decently  sold.  Save  the  flag! 


TIME  IS  BLOOD 

THERE  is  one  phrase  which  has  done  more  harm  in 
this  war  than  either  "preparedness  is  militarism" 
or  "business  as  usual"  in  crippling  the  military  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Entente  Allies.  It  is  "time  fights  on  our 
side."  Like  all  persuasive  fallacies  this  has  its  element  of 
truth.  It  is  true  that  if  both  groups  of  belligerents  mobilize 
all  their  resources  the  Entente  Allies  will  be  stronger  rela- 
tively to  the  Central  Powers  than  they  were  at  the  opening 
of  the  Great  War.  But  it  is  not  true  that  because  Germany 
developed  her  maximum  strength  quickly  it  is  to  the  in- 
terest of  her  enemies  to  develop  their  strength  slowly. 

The  mere  passage  of  time  cannot  defeat  Germany.  It 
matters  nothing  to  the  Kaiser  whether  the  calendar  above 
his  desk  is  dated  1914,  1917  or  1940.  The  German  army, 
drawing  upon  the  strength  of  seventy  million  trained  and 
organized  people,  upon  the  resources  and  man  power  of 
Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  and  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  countries  which  German  armies  have  occu- 
pied, can  hold  out  indefinitely  unless  "time"  means  steady 
and  increasing  military  pressure.  A  slow  war  may  even 
mean  a  German  victory,  and  this  for  several  reasons.  The 
submarine  campaign  destroys  more  ships  than  the  world 
can  build  unless  shipbuilding  is  greatly  expedited  or  new 
methods  of  destroying  the  submarine  introduced.  If  present 
conditions  are  permitted  to  continue  England  may  escape 
famine  this  winter,  but  there  will  be  short  rations  next 
year,  and  two  years  from  now  there  will  be  neither  im- 
ported food  for  England  nor  ships  to  carry  the  American 
army  to  France.  A  second  possibility  is  that  not  all  of  the 
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The  dove  as  an  emoiem  of  peace  is  not  quite 
so  fashionable  as  it  used  to  be.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  drawing  doves  becomes  tiresome 
after  you  have  done,  say,  twenty  or  thirty. 
Perhaps  the  bird  has  been  depicted  so  often 
of  late  in  a  battered  condition  that  there 
is  very  little  left  of  it.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
when  the  cartoonists  get  as  good. a  chance  as 
the  Pope's  proposal  offered  to  represent  peace 
as  an  angel  they  make  the  most  of  it.  Just 
to  prove  the  rule,  however.  Kirby  in  the  New 
York  "World"  remains  true  to  the  dove  and 
depicts  the  poor  thing  doing  its  best  but 
heavily  weighed  down  by  a  German  helmet. 
The  bird  doesn't  seem  to  be  quite  sure 
what      is      retarding      its      rate      of      speed 


Darling  of  the  New  York  "Trib- 
une" sees  a  delightful  similarity 
between  the  Pope's  proposal  and 
the  angel  maid  who  attacks  her 
work  with  the  best  will  in  the 
ivorld  and  a  highly  commendable 
energy,  but  will  have  to  learn,  her 
anxious  employers  feel,  to  sweep 
under  the  bed.  There  are  so  many 
things  there  that  must  be  cleared 
away  before  we  can  really  have 
peace.  Sweeping  up  the  war  is  all 
very  well,  but  it  isn't  enough. 
There  are  still  a  few  scraps  of 
paper  which  the  excellent  papal 
maid    seems    to    have    overlooked 


Rogers  of  the  New  York  "Herald"  declares 
that  the  millennium  is  certainly  here  when  the 
little  Peace  at  any  Price  lamb  lies  down  be- 
side the  German  lion.  The  expressions  of  the 
Kaiser's  cubs  in  the  background  are  well 
worth  studying.  Pease  in  the  Newark  "Even- 
ing News"  sees  the  angel  of  Enduring  Peace 
entering  the  Bluebeard's  closet  -of  Prussian- 
ism  and  starting  back  aghast  at  the  sight  of 
the^wives  hung  up  by  their  hair.  Vanderhem 
in  the  "Nieuwe  Amsterdammer"  depicts 
Peace  as  anxious  to  take  the  world  up  again 
in  her  arms  but  saying  pathetically:  "I 
can't  see  where  I  can  get  hold  of  it  I" 
The  Dutch  cartoonist  has  preserved  his 
neutrality     with     extreme     care     and     skill 
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Allies  will  hold  out  to  the  end.  It  is  little  less  than  a  miracle 
that  countries  so  distant  from  each  other,  so  diverse  in 
interest  and  civilization,  and  so  different  in  their  military 
position  should  have  held  together  as  long  as  they  have. 
In  three  years  there  have  been  no  desertions  from  the 
Alliance,  altho  the  old  Russian  monarchy  contemplated 
treason  to  the  common  cause  and  might,  but  for  the  revolu- 
tion, have  made  a  separate  peace.  Who  can  be  certain  that 
some  important  link  in  the  long  chain  of  the  Alliance  may 
not  in  time  drop  out?  A  third  point  is  that  Germany  is 
now  encamped  on  enemy  territory  to  the  east  and  to  the 
west.  Germany  wins  the  war  if  she  can  hold  her  present 
line.  It  is  the  Allies  who  must  take  the  initiative  and  drive 
her  out. 

Knowing  these  facts,  for  even  a  congressman  must  know 
what  is  patent  to  all  the  world,  senators  and  representa- 
tives fill  the  weeks  with  such  weighty  matters  of  discussion 
as  the  definition  of  "elaborated  news,"  the  length  of  time 
Mr.  Hoover  has  been  away  from  America,  the  military 
necessity  of  improving  Constituency  Creek,  and  the  hor- 
rible usurpations  of  power  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government.  At  odd  times  Congress  puts  in  an 
afternoon  hearing  roll  calls  on  the  motion  to  adjourn  or  in 
striking  from  the  record  what  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Maine  said  about  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon. Workmen  building  cantonments  for  the  new  army  take 
a  few  days  off  as  a  protest  against  the  employment  of  non- 
union labor.  Coal  barons  haggle  with  the  Government  about 
prices.  The  Shipping  Board  and  the  Emergency  (would 
that  the  word  might  sink  into  the  American  mind!)  Ship- 
building Corporation  hold  leisurely  debates  while  the  U-boats 
do  their  work.  Exemption  Boards  in  half  the  states  spread 
the  work  of  examining  drafted  men  over  unnecessary  weeks 
to  avoid  overpressure  of  work.  But  it  is  not  time  that  we 
are  spending  by  this  delay.  Pure  time  exists  only  in  meta- 
physics. Time  to  us  means  money;  at  the  rate  of  some  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  for  each  wasted  day.  Time  means 
blood;  at  the  rate  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  for 
each  year  that  the  war  lasts.  We  must  not  let  the  war  last. 
Europeans  believe  that  the  most  characteristic  American 
quality  is  hustle.  Are  they  wholly  wrong? 


CAMOUFLAGE 

THE  tiger  would  have  been  eliminated  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  ages  ago  if  its  striped  coat  had  not  en- 
abled it  to  hide  whenever  concealment  was  necessary. 
The  benevolent  society  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Tam- 
many Hall  has  come  out  for  municipal  ownership,  a  busi- 
ness administration,  and  the  rescue  of  the  city  from  the 
greed  of  predatory  wealth. 

There  are  tigers  in  the  jungles  of  New  York  which  would 
hardly  have  survived  for  so  many  years  if  they  consistently 
appeared  in  their  true  colors.  When  their  enemies  approach 
they  immediately  try  to  look  like  something  else. 

But  the  fact  that  a  tiger  understands  protective  colora- 
tion in  no  way  impairs  its  appetite. 


THE  RUSSIAN  REFORMATION 

ECCLESIASTICAL  absolutism  has  followed  close  on 
the  fall  of  autocracy  in  Russia,  and  political  democ- 
racy has  brought  with  it  religious  democracy.  No- 
where, even  under  the  most  reactionary  of  Papal  lands,  has 
the  Church  ruled  as  rigorously  as  in  Russia.  No  change  of 
faith  of  any  sort  has  been  permitted  except  to  the  Orthodox 
Russian  Church.  No  Moslem  might  become  Protestant  or 
Roman  Catholic.  No  Armenian  could  join  a  Lutheran 
Church,  or  Lutheran  a  Baptist  Church.  Even  those  members 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  who  preferred  the  older  forms  of 
worship  were  branded  as  Dissenters  or  Raskolniki.  In  law, 
at  least,  all  this  has  changed. 


Two  questions  arise:  Will  the  change  be  favorable  to  a 
more  intelligent  and  more  spiritual  religious  life,  or  will 
it  let  loose  such  elements  as  characterized  the  French  Rev- 
olution? Will  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  finding  their 
autocratic  power  slipping  from  their  hands,  join  with  the 
remnants  of  Czarism,  in  close  league  with  Prussian  in- 
trigue, to  restore  the  old  order,  undo  the  change  and  restore 
to  themselves  their  privileges  and  perquisites?  Those  who 
know  Russia  best,  while  not  ignoring  the  possibility  of 
danger,  are  confident  that  the  answer  to  each  question  will 
be  favorable.  The  Russian  people,  while  inclined  to  be  mys- 
tical, and  at  times  fantastic,  in  their  religious  conceptions, 
are  profoundly  convinced  of  the  reality  of  religious  life,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  movement  that  should  deny 
that  life.  With  reference  to  the  second  question,  we  must 
remember  that  the  Russian  Church  has  more  than  once 
shown  itself  inclined  to  reform.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
Patriarch  Nikon  introduced  changes  into  the  church  service 
in  the  interests  of  greater  accuracy  and  simplicity.  It  is 
held  by  some  that  the  extreme  rigor  of  the  past  regime  was 
political,  rather  than  ecclesiastical  in  its  purpose.  While  it 
has  not  been  true,  as  so  often  understood,  that  the  Czar 
was  the  head  of  the  church,  it  is  true  that  the  influence  of 
the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  who  was  the  accredited 
representative  of  the  Imperial  Government,  exerted  a 
mighty  power  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  Empire. 
Pobiedonostseff,  who  for  so  many  years  held  that  office,  was 
the  very  incarnation  of  the  Prussian  system,  and  was  abso- 
lutely ruthless  in  the  exercize  of  his  power.  He,  however, 
became  discredited,  and  his  successor  in  office  now  is  a  man 
in  full  sympathy  with  the  progressive  ideas  of  the  pro- 
visional government.  It  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  signifi- 
cant of  the  real  spirit  of  the  Russian  hierarchy  that  Arch- 
bishop Evdokim,  of  St.  Nicholas  Cathedral,  New  York  City, 
is  quoted  as  saying: 

We  must  remember  that  Christ  did  not  write  the  Service  Book 
of  the  Orthodox  Church,  or  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  or  of  any 
Church.  We  must  not,  therefore,  insist  upon  unity  in  these. 
Unity  must  come  thru  love,  and  the  vital  matter  is  not  that  one 
should  follow  this  or  that  ritual,  but  that  he  should  love  and 
believe  in  Christ.  The  vital  matter  is  not  that  a  man,  when  he 
prays,  should  kneel,  or  stand,  or  sit,  or  fall  prostrate ;  the  vital 
thing  is  that  he  shall  pray. 

If  that  fairly  represents  the  spirit  of  the  present  day 
Russian  Church,  as  undoubtedly  it  does,  at  least  in  good 
measure,  religious  liberty  is  assured. 


A  PLEDGE  TO  MANHOOD 

TWELVE  hundred  young  men  training  at  San  Fran- 
cisco to  become  officers  in  the  National  Army  have 
signed  a  pledge.  It  is  not  "the  pledge"  in  the  old  blue 
ribbon  sense,  but  a  broader,  more  comprehensive,  more  posi- 
tive declaration.  It  commits  them  not  merely  to  abstention 
but  to  constructive  personal  effort.  It  reads  thus: 

"We  undertake  to  maintain  our  part  of  the  war  free 
from  hatred,  brutality  or  graft,  true  to  the  American  pur- 
pose and  ideals. 

"Aware  of  the  temptations  incidental  to  camp  life  and 
the  moral  and  social  wreckage  involved,  we  covenant  to- 
gether to  live  the  clean  life  and  to  seek  to  establish  the 
American  uniform  as  a  symbol  and  guarantee  of  real  man- 
hood. 

"We  pledge  our  example  and  our  influence  to  make  these 
ideals  dominant  in  the  American  army." 

Army  life,  especially  in  time  of  war,  is  beset  by  grievous 
pitfalls.  The  prime  protection  against  falling  into  them  is 
personal  determination,  especially  when  it  is  buttressed  by 
the  power  of  community  example. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  doing  splendid  work  in  thus  coordi- 
nating the  impulses  toward  decency  of  the  young  men  who 
are  to  officer  the  new  army. 
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Campaign  rather  deadlock,  the  Ital- 
ian army  has  taken  another  stride  to- 
ward Trieste.  From  the  nineteenth  to 
the  twenty-second  of  August  the  battle 
raged  along  a  thirty-seven  mile  front 
east  of  Gorizia.  Some  of  the  fiercest 
fighting  lay  far  to  the  north  of  the 
Carso  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Isonzo  river.  Artillery  preparation  was 
of  the  most  thorogoing  sort.  British  and 
French  siege  cannon  helped  the  Italians 
to  smash  the  Austrian  defenses,  and 
German  estimates  place  the  total  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  artillery  used  in  pre- 
paring the  infantry  attack  at  five  thou- 
sand. Italian  aviators  took  a  very  con- 
siderable part  in  the  preliminary  stages 
of  the  battle.  Altogether  208  aviators 
engaged  the  Austrians,  beat  down  their 
aeroplanes  and  scattered  bombs  over 
their  lines  of  communication. 

To  aid  in  their  conquest  of  the  Isonzo 
valley  the  Italians  made  use  of  moni- 
tors, floating  batteries  and  pontoon 
bridges.  The  length  of  the  battle  front 
on  which  the  Italians  advanced  is  more 
impressive  than  the  depth  to  which  they 
succeeded  in  penetrating  it,  for  in 
mountain  warfare  progress  is  of  neces- 
sity slow.  However,  some  important  po- 
sitions were  taken.  Perhaps  the  chief 
of  these  was  Monte  Santo,  a  hill  2240 
feet  in  hight,  northeast  of  Gorizia.  No 
other  elevation  in  that  region  can  com- 
pare with  Monte  Santo  in  strategic  im- 
portance. The  capture  of  more  than 
16,000  Austrian  prisoners  is  an  excel- 
lent indication  of  the  extent  of  the 
Italian  victory. 

Like  all  battles,  the  battle  on  the 
Isonzo  is  chiefly  important  not  for  the 
direct  damage  done  to  the  foe  but  for 
the  enhanced  possibility  of  military 
success  in  the  future.  Altho  the  Ital- 
ians are  in  possession  of  a  considerable 
strip  of  Austrian  soil  they  have  many 
natural  and  artificial  barriers  to  over- 
come before  they  reach  the  really  vital 
points  of  the  Hapsburg  dominions.  Nor 
dare  the  Italians  risk  a  drive  along  one 
narrow  path  because  that  would  leave 
unconquered  mountain  strongholds  on 
either  flank  to  menace  their  advance. 
Progress  must  be  made  along  the  whole 
front.  If  the  recent  victories  are  not 
wiped  out  by  Austrian  counter-attacks 
the  importance  of  the  Isonzo  campaign 
is  considerable.  It  will  convince  the 
Italian  people,  somewhat  weary  of  the 
prolonged  and  indecisive  struggle  with 
Austria,  that  peace  by  victory  is  pos- 
sible and  make  them  disinclined  to  lis- 
ten to  proposals  of  mediation  from  the 
Pope.  It  will  correspondingly  shake  the 
•confidence  of  Austria  and  increase  the 
peace  sentiment  which  is  already  very 
strong  thruout  the  empire.  It  will  com- 
pel the  withdrawal  of  many  Austrian 
regiments  from  the  Russo-Rumanian 
war  front.  And,  finally,  it  will  have 
smoothed  the  way  to  other  victories  by 


giving  into  the  hands  of  the  Italians 
mountain  hights  that  have  hitherto 
formed  part  of  the  Austrian  system  of 
defense. 

t,         .    ,r.  The   center   of  in- 

French  Victories  ., 

terest  on  the  west- 

Before  Verdun  ern     battle     front 

shifted  during  the  past  week  from 
Flanders  to  Verdun.  Before  Ypres  the 
British  and  French  continued  to  ad- 
vance but  rather  by  meters  than  miles. 
At  Lens  the  Canadians  have  slowly 
fought  their  way  into  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  but  there  have  been  no  spec- 
tacular advances  or  retreats  on  either 
side.  The  Verdun  sector  of  the  line,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  been  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  great  battles  of  the  present 
Allied  offensive. 

Along  a  front  of  eleven  miles  the 
French  attacked  on  both  sides  of  the 
Meuse  and,  so  they  claim,  gained  all 
their  immediate  objectives.  The  attack 
on  the  morning  of  August  20  was  pre- 
ceded by  three  days  of  artillery  prepa- 
ration. Some  of  the  positions  captured 
were  those  most  bitterly  assailed  and 
most  stubbornly  held  during  the  great 
German  drive  at  Verdun  last  year.  The 
number  of  prisoners  taken  in  a  single 
day's  action  amounted  to  some  four 
thousand.  The  German  counter-attacks 
appear  to  have  been  quite  ineffective, 
and  by  new  assaults  the  French  com- 
pleted their  conquest  of  such  important 
strategic  positions  as  Le  Mort  Homme 
and  Hill  304.  The  Germans  now  hold 
no  commanding  elevation  in  the  region 
of  Verdun. 

The  success  of  the  Entente  Allies 
can  be  better  measured  by  the  numbers 
of  prisoners  taken  than  by  the  ground 
gained,  for  nobody  makes  a  "strategic" 
surrender  of  unwounded  soldiers. 
During  the  month  of  August  on  the 
western  front  alone  over  30,000  prison- 
ers have  been  taken  by  the  French  and 
the  British,  or  nearly  as  many  as  the 
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THE    CONQUEST    OF    ITALIA    IRREDENTA 

The  shaded   area   indicates   the   land  held  by  the 

Italians     and    the    arrow    the     direction    of    the 

present  drive 


Russians  made  prisoner  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Austrians  during  an 
equal  length  of  time  on  the  eastern 
front.  The  British  War  Department  is 
responsible  for  the  statement  that  since 
the  beginning  of  the  battle  of  Arras  in 
April  the  British  have  taken  46,155 
prisoners;  the  French,  43,723;  the 
Italians,  40,681;  the  Russians,  37,221. 
During  the  whole  course  of  the  war 
the  British  took  102,218  Germans  and 
the  Germans  43,000  British  and  colo- 
nial troops. 

The  War  Tax     J™  after+the   United 

.  States    entered     the 

question  Great  War  there   were 

very  few  who  realized  the  extent  of 
the  contribution  we  would  be  required 
to  make  to  it  from  our  national  re- 
sources. Every  few  weeks  the  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  our  participation  have 
been  increased  and  this  means  not 
only  a  series  of  national  loans  but  a 
complete  revision  of  war  taxation.  Two 
Senators  of  prominence,  opposed  in 
their  war  policy  but  alike  believers  in 
the  taxation  of  wealth,  have  appeared 
as  champions  of  the  cause  of  increased 
direct  taxation  to  finance  the  war. 
Senators  Hiram  Johnson,  of  California, 
and  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin,  spoke 
warmly  in  favor  of  progressive  income 
tax  rates  and  excess  war  profits  taxes 
which  should  be  so  steeply  graduated 
as  to  yield  every  possible  dollar  that 
could  be  taken  without  injury  to  pro- 
ductive  industry. 

Senator  La  Follette  advocated  war 
profits  taxation  rising  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  80  per  cent,  and  he  quoted 
European  experience  to  justify  such  a 
rate.  For  the  income  tax  he  offered 
several  amendments;  one  of  which  in- 
creased the  estimated  yield  of  the  in- 
dividual income  tax  from  $490,000,000 
to  over  $658,000,000  by  gradual  in- 
creases on  incomes  above  five  thousand. 
He  declared  that  more  than  70  per 
cent  of  the  yield  under  his  schedule 
would  come  from  incomes  of  more  than 
$30,000  a  year.  La  Follette's  bitter  de- 
nunciation of  the  wealthy  men  of  the 
country  as  a  class  that  fomented  war 
and  then  refused  to  share  its  burdens 
was  resented  by  Senator  Weeks,  of 
Massachusetts,  who  denied  that  capital 
was  disloyal.  Senator  Simmons  pro- 
tested that  Senator  La  Follette's  plan 
bore  with  peculiar  severity  on  the  mod- 
erately well  to  do  man  and  would  tend 
to  make  the  war  unpopular.  Others  in- 
sisted that  excessive  taxation  now 
would  leave  too  little  margin  for  the 
necessary  increases  in  the  future  should 
the  war  last  more  than  a  year  longer, 
and  that  no  European  belligerent  had 
imposed  such  heavy  taxes  so  suddenly. 
The  La  Follette  amendment  was  re- 
jected by  the  votes  of  thirty-three 
Democrats  and  twenty-five  Republicans 
to   eleven    Republicans   and   ten    Demo- 
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crats,  an  indication  that  party  lines 
were  disregarded.  With  the  exception 
of  Senator  Johnson  and  perhaps  three 
or  four  others,  all  of  the  supporters  of 
the  La  Follette  plan  were  of  the  paci- 
fist faction,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  La  Follette's  open  opposition  to 
the  American  cause  in  the  Great  War 
lost  many  votes  for  his  amendment. 

The  Senate  did,  however,  consent  to 
some  drastic  increases  in  the  tax  sched- 
ules. It  accepted  the  original  graduated 
tax,  running  from  one  per  cent  on  in- 
comes from  $5000  to  $7500,  to  10  per 
cent  from  $40,000  to  $60,000.  Then  it 
restored  the  Lenroot  amendment, 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives but  discarded  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  providing  for  heavily 
graduated  increases  in  the  rates  for 
incomes  from  $60,000  to  $500,000; 
reaching  a  maximum  of  37%  per  cent 
on  incomes  of  more  than  $300,000. 
Finally,  the  Senate  accepted  an  amend- 
ment by  Senator  Gerry,  of  Rhode 
Island,  covering  rates  on  incomes  up- 
ward of  $500,000,  with  a  maximum  of 
50  per  cent  on  incomes  above  one 
million. 

t-        j.  T7-  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Mon- 

Forest  Fires     .      &  , '  ,  .  .,    , 

tana    have    been    visited 

in  the  West      by  destructive  forest  fires 

which  have  burned  over  a  vast  area 
and  resulted  in  a  number  of  deaths. 
Hundreds  of  volunteers  were  sent  to 
the  endangered  districts  to  fight  the 
fires.  Unhappily  there  seem  to  be  other 
enemies  besides  the  flames  to  be  fought, 
for  reports  have  reached  Portland, 
Oregon,  that  the  fires  were  unquestion- 
ably of  incendiary  origin,  perhaps  due 
to  enemies  of  the  Government  who  wish 
to  hamper  the  lumber  industry.  De- 
tachments of  Oregon  troops  were  sent 
to  the  forests  armed  and  with  instruc- 
tions to  shoot  at  sight  any  person 
caught  in  the  act  of  starting  fires.  The 
big  Selway  forest  in  western  Montana 
burst  into  blaze  two  days  after  the  fire 
fighters  were  thought  to  have  it  under 
control,  and  the  Idaho  forest  reserve 
near  Dixie  lost  twelve  square  miles  of 
timber  in  a  few  hours. 

The  Battle      ^^e  Central  Powers  can- 
,      p.  not    employ    their   troops 

or  *^a  everywhere,  and  there- 
fore, in  order  to  check  the  Italian  blow 
on  the  Isonzo  and  to  meet  the  British 
drive  in  Flanders  and  the  French  ad- 
vance from  Verdun,  they  have  shifted 
many  regiments  from  the  eastern  front. 
The  Russians  and  Rumanians  enjoyed 
for  several  days  a  partial  respite  from 
the  terrible  hammer  strokes  that  broke 
last  month's  Russian  offensive  and 
transformed  it  into  a  rout.  But  the 
cessation  of  the  great  retreat  in  Ga- 
licia,  Bukowina  and  Moldavia  has  been 
counterbalanced  by  a  new  German 
offensive  in  the  extreme  north. 

At  the  northern  end  of  the  eastern 
war  front  is  the  city  of  Riga,  with  a 
population,  in  normal  times,  of  over 
330,000.  Its  inhabitants  are  largely 
Germans.  Here  Hindenburg,  after  his 
great  sweep  thru  Courland,  tried  to 
break  the  Russian  line  and  strike  to- 
ward Petrograd.  But  he  failed  to  enter 
the  city  and  at  last  he  was  forced  to 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

August  20 — Italians  make  big  forward 
sweep  along  the  Isonzo.  French  at- 
tack before  Verdun.  Eighteen  Brit- 
ish ships  lost  during  week. 

August  21 — French  gain  more  ground 
near  Verdun.  Canadians  approach 
closer  to  Lens. 

August  22 — Germans  begin  drive  to- 
ward Riga.  Italians  smash  Austrian 
lines  on  the  Carso. 

August  23 — Russians  retreat  in  the 
north.  Ambassador  Ishii  presents 
credentials  from  Japanese  Emperor. 

August  24 — Germans  make  counter- 
attack near  Ypres.  United  States 
makes  a  hundred  million  dollar  loan 
to  Russia. 

August  25 — Italians  take  Monte  Santo. 
French  make  fresh  advances  before 
Verdun. 

August  26— Italians  shell  Trieste. 
Kerensky  opens  Moscow  conference. 


give  up  the  attempt.  There  has  been 
less  fighting  in  the  Riga  region  than  at 
other  parts  of  the  line  for  several 
months,  and  the  German  advance  on 
August  22  came  as  something  of  a 
surprise.  The  material  difficulties 
facing  the  Germans  in  this  theater  of 
war  are  considerable.  Hindenburg's 
cannon  that  had  cracked  fortresses  of 
steel  and  concrete  with  their  shells 
were  baffled  here  by  the  Russian  earth- 
works, and  the  city  is  further  protected 
by  the  rivers  Diina  and  Aa  and  by  the 
vast  expanse  of  marshy  land  which  ex- 
tends to  the  west  of  the  former  river. 
But  in  spite  of  these  obstacles  the 
Germans  succeeded  in  drawing  their 
trenches  much  closer  to  the  city  and 
the  Russians  drew  in  their  outposts 
and  began  to  prepare  for  a  retreat. 
After  two  or  three  days  of  German 
progress  the  battle  halted  with  Riga 
still  untaken. 

The  chief  reason  why  the  capture  of 
Riga  would  be  worth  while  from  the 
German  point  of  view  is  that  it  lies 
on  the  direct  road  to  the  capital.  From 
Riga  an  advance  on  Petrograd  would 
be  possible,  provided  that  Germany 
could  spare  the  troops  for  an  invasion 
of  the  enemy's  country  for  more  than 
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THE   LAST  HIKE 

1200    West    Point    cadets    have   just   become   offi- 
cers.    Pefore    graduation     they    went    on     a    two 
weeks'    hike   thru    the   mountains    and    fought    n 
big   sham    battle 


three  hundred  miles.  The  military  im- 
portance of  the  occupation  of  Petro- 
grad would  hardly  justify  its  cost,  as 
in  Russia  the  strength  of  the  nation  is 
not  dependent  upon  a  few  great  cities. 
When  Napoleon  took  Moscow  he  found 
that  there  was  no  "key"  to  Russia.  But 
a  German  army  in  Petrograd  might 
induce  the  Russians  to  make  a  sepa- 
rate peace  in  order  to  get  the  Germans 
out  of  the  country  and  conserve  the 
fruits  of  the  revolution.  Even  if  Rus- 
sia continued  the  fight,  Finland  would 
perhaps  seize  the  opportunity  to  de- 
clare full  independence  and  thus  an 
important  province  would  be  lost  to  the 
republic  for  the  future.  Sweden,  too, 
could  not  but  be  influenced  by  German 
domination  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  entire  removal  of  Rus- 
sian influence  from  the  Baltic  lands. 
And  to  all  such  plans  the  taking  of 
Riga  would  be  the  indispensable  first 
step. 

™      ,»   „  One   result   of  the   Ger- 

The  Moscow  ,  _.       , 

man  attack  on  Riga  has 
Meetings         been    to    strengthen    the 

demand  of  many  Russians  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  capital  from  Petrograd  to 
Moscow.  It  is  believed  that  the  Ger- 
mans could  less  easily  reach  the  latter 
city  and  that  the  political  effect  of  a 
possible  capture  of  Petrograd  would  be 
less  serious  if  the  Government  was  no 
longer  located  there.  National  senti- 
ment favors  the  change,  since  Moscow 
is  the  very  heart  of  Russia,  the  capital 
city  of  ancient  tradition,  and  a  place 
little  affected  by  alien  influences.  Petro- 
grad, on  the  other  hand,  was  founded 
by  Peter  the  Great  as  a  part  of  his 
attempt  to  "westernize"  Russia  and  its 
population  is  very  cosmopolitan.  The 
most  radical  revolutionists  are  num- 
bered among  its  citizens  and  pacifism 
is  strong.  Many  fear  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  remain  in  Petro- 
grad it  may  fall  under  the  domination 
of  the  city  mob  in  the  same  way  that 
the  French  Convention  once  succumbed 
to  the  influence,  physical  as  well  as 
moral,  of  the  Paris  Commune.  The  gen- 
erals in  the  army  are  particularly  in- 
sistent upon  the  establishment  of  the 
Government  in  loyal  Moscow. 

As,  perhaps,  a  first  step  in  this  di- 
rection, Premier  Kerensky  has  called  a 
national  conference  to  meet  at  Mos- 
cow. Already  special  conferences  of 
merchants,  clergy  and  army  men  have 
been  discussing  the  political  and  mili- 
tary situation.  The  general  conference 
is  not  a  constitutional  convention  or  a 
substitute  for  the  existing  provisional 
government,  but  simply  a  method  for 
ascertaining  the  state  of  mind  of  Rus- 
sia and  for  persuading  the  different 
parties  to  act  together  in  harmony.  As 
its  membership  will  be  designed  to  in- 
clude various  shades  of  opinion  it  may 
be  compared  with  the  advisory  conven- 
tion called  by  the  British  Government 
to  reach  an  agreement  on  the  Irish  ques- 
tion. Some  of  the  extreme  radicals  ha\ 
threatened  a  protest  strike  against  the 
conference  on  the  ground  that  it  has 
no  mandate  from  the  people  and  thai 
it  is  a  "counter-revolutionary"  attemp 
which  aims  to  establish  middle 
rule. 
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•n       j     *.  xx7-i  On  August  21  Pres- 

President  Wilson  -  ,  ,  ,,,,.,  .  „„ A 
.  ident  Wilson  issued 

Inxes  Prices  an   or(jer  establish- 

ing sales  rates  for  bituminous  coal  in 
all  the  producing  districts  of  the  na- 
tion. They  are  based  on  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
President,  "not  only  fair  and  just  but 
liberal  as  well."  However,  they  are  only 
provisional  and  may  be  reconsidered  at 
any  time.  The  bituminous  coal  fields  of 
the  United  States  are  grouped  into 
twenty-nine  districts  and  each  is  as- 
signed a  separate  maximum  price.  The 
highest  price  per  ton  for  average  ("run 
of  mine")  bituminous  coal  is  $3.25  for 
the  state  of  Washington,  and  the  low- 
est is  put  at  $1.90  in  one  of  the  Ala- 
bama districts.  The  average  for  the 
whole  country  is  only  a  little  over  two 
dollars  a  ton,  or  nearly  a  dollar  a  ton 
less  than  the  schedule  agreed  on  at  the 
June  conference  between  coal  operators 
and  representatives  of  the  national  Gov- 
ernment. Some  of  the  states,  especially 
Illinois,  seem  inclined  to  fix  their  own 
rates  lower  even  than  those  established 
by  the  President. 

President  Wilson  has  made  Judge 
Robert  S.  Lovett  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  a  federal  agent  to  direct  the 
shipment  of  coal.  The  first  order  of 
Judge  Lovett  to  the  forty-six  railroads 
carrying  bituminous  coal  and  to  water 
carriers  on  the  Great  Lakes  directed 
them  to  give  priority  to  shipments  of 
coal  destined  to  northwestern  points  by 
way  of  the  lakes.  Railroads  are  told  to 
give  similar  preference  to  empty  coal 
cars  on  their  way  to  the  mines.  Coal  is 
even  given  preference  over  the  trans- 
portation of  war  munitions  and  perish- 
able commodities.  Operators  from  the 
soft  coal  producing  states  have  organ- 
ized the  National  Coal  Operators'  As- 
sociation at  Washington  to  cooperate 
with  the  Government  in  keeping  up  the 
greatest  possible  activity  of  the  mines. 

Other  commodities  whose  prices  have 
been  or  soon  will  be  established  by  the 
Government  include  steel  and  iron,  cop- 
per, oil,  lumber  and  various  foodstuffs. 
In  each  case  the  intention  will  be  to 
reduce  prices  for  the  civilian  consumer 
as  well  as  for  the  army  and  navy.  Food 
Administrator  Hoover  has  requested 
the  exchanges  to  suspend  all  dealings 
in  futures  on  sugar.  Speculation  in  this 
commodity  has  been  particularly  active. 

~  .   ...  Federal   Judge    Emory 

Conscription  c  ~   ,,   to .-,      . ,      J 

.      .  Speer  of  the  Southern 

Constitutional  District  of  Georgia  has 

passed  upon  the  various  arguments 
which  have  been  offered  from  time  to 
time  by  opponents  of  the  draft  to  the 
effect  that  the  compulsory  service  law- 
was  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
American  Constitution.  This  puts  an 
end  to  the  le^al  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject unless  the  foes  of  universal  service 
are  i-eady  to  carry  similar  test  cases 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  whose  decision, 
it  may  be  guessed,  would  not  reverse 
that  of  the  Georgia  court.  The  case 
grew  out  of  the  arrest  of  two  men  who 
failed  to  register  under  the  provisions 
of  the  law,  and  their  cause  was  de- 
fended by  Tom  Watson,  whoso  paper, 
The  Jeffersonian,  is  now  being  investi- 
gated for  seditious  utterances. 


Paul  Thompson 

THE  COAL  CONTROLLER 
President  Wilson  has  fixed  the  price  of  coal.  He- 
has  also  appointed  Harry  A.  Garfield,  president 
of  Williams  College,  coal  administrator  and  head 
of  a  temporary  body  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Hoover  food  organization.  Dr.  Garfield  is  already 
at  the  head  of  tho  commission  to  determine  a 
price   for  the   1917   wheat   crop 

The  first  question  before  the  court 
was  whether  compulsory  service  was 
"involuntary  servitude"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution.  The  judge 
made  clear  the  distinction  between 
slavery  for  private  profit  and  the  ob- 
ligations of  public  duty  resting  on  all 
citizens.  "The  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public and  the  Confederate  Veterans 
are  not  maintained  to  preserve  the  tra- 
ditions of  slavery.  Nations  do  not  pen- 
sion slaves  to  commemorate  their  val- 
or." The  second  point  was  that  the 
popular  militia  could  not  be  compelled 


to  serve  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States.  But  if  this  were  con- 
strued to  mean  that  Congress  could  not 
create  a  national  army  for  foreign  serv- 
ice it  would  run  counter  to  the  explicit 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  empow- 
ering the  Federal  Government  to  raise 
and  support  armies  and  to  levy  war. 
He  cited  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  that  "Among  the  powers  assigned 
to  the  national  Government  is  the  power 
to  raise  and  support  armies.  Its  control 
over  the  subject  is  plenary  and  exclu- 
sive. It  can  determine  without  question 
from  any  state  authority,  how  the  army 
shall  be  raised,  whether  by  voluntary 
enlistment  or  forced  draft,  the  age  at 
which  the  soldiers  shall  be  received,  and 
the  period  for  which  they  shall  be 
taken." 

Labor  Troubles     A  stormy  meeting  of 
,      _,  .  ,       the      striking      ship- 

in  the  Shipyards     yards  men   in   Tam. 

many  Hall,  New  York,  voted  to  support 
a  general  strike  which  would  include 
all  the  naval  construction  as  well  as  the 
merchant  ships  now  building.  President 
Wilson  has  decided  to  send  a  federal 
commission  to  mediate  in  the  shipyards 
strike  and  prevent  further  delay  in  the 
creation  of  our  emergency  mercantile 
marine. 

Whether  the  navy  yards  generally 
will  join  the  New  York  strike  is  yet 
uncertain.  A  striking  testimony  of  loy- 
alty was  offered  to  Secretary  Daniels 
of  the  Navy  by  the  workmen  employed 
at  the  Philadelphia  yard  on  League 
Island.  A  resolution  signed  by  seven 
thousand  men  read  in  part: 

We  desire  by  our  example  to  stimulate 
ail  others  to  the  fullest  performance  of 
their  duty  to  the  country  at  this  time.  We 
promise  to  stand  by  you  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der in  carrying  out  measures  for  the 
development  of  our  navy,  and  particularly 
for  the  betterment  of  this  navy  yard.  We 
promise  to  notify  our  superiors  of  any  in- 
dication of  disloyalty  on  the  part  of  any 
employee  working  for  the  Government.  We 
promise  to  maintain  the  reputation  of 
Philadelphia  as  the  center  of  the  best,  me- 
chanics in  America,  so  that  the  work  en- 
trusted to  us  cannot  be  bettered  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

The  resolution  also  praised  Secretary 
Daniels  personally  for  his  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  workingmen  em- 
ployed in  the  national  shipyards.  Mr. 
Daniels  replied  with  a  speech  of  thanks 
in  which  he  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  men  and  emphasized 
their  important  share  in  carrying  on 
the  war. 


Sedition  and 
the  Public  Wrath 


i<    i  /.>/.  i  u  <•'»/  a  Underwood 

RUMANIA  COMES  BACK 
Rumania  has  put  herself  hack  on  the  map,  re- 
organized her  army  with  the  aid  of  the  French 
and  launched  an  attack  against  the  Germans. 
This  picture  shows  King  Ferdinand  decorating 
some    of    his    valiant   soldiers 


A  hundred  little  in- 
cidents of  recent 
days  have  revealed 
a  new  impatience  with  those  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  are  determined 
to  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  the 
American  military  machine.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  of  these  was  the 
conference  of  the  Governors  of  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah, 
Nevada  and,  by  proxy,  California, 
which  closed  at  Portland,  Oregon,  on 
August  11.  The  general  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  to  organize  the  north- 
western states  for  effective  cooperation 
in  the  work  of  preparedness,  but  one 
of  the  conditions  which  required  con- 
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sideration  was  the  internal  peril  from 
the  I.  W.  W.  Just  at  present  this 
organization  is  devoting  much  of  its 
attention  to  hampering  the  lumber  in- 
dustry, particularly  in  the  state  of 
Washington  where  many  mills  have 
already  been  shut  down.  The  shipbuild- 
ing industry  and  the  manufacture  of 
aircraft  are  in  the  highest  degree  men- 
aced by  the  shortage  in  the  lumber 
supply.  Senator  King  has  introduced  a 
bill  making  it  a  criminal  offense  to 
incite  resistance  to  any  law  of  the 
United  States  or  to  incite  any  one  to 
break  a  contract  which  has  to  do  with 
the  supplying  of  commodities  needed 
by  the  Government.  The  strikers  in 
the  copper  mines  of  Arizona  have  voted 
to  continue  their  strike,  thus  crippling 
another  essential  wartime  industry. 

Pro-German  propagandists  continue 
their  work  in  the  press  and  on  the 
street  corner  in  spite  of  the  darker 
skies  gathering  above  them.  Elihu  Root, 
back  from  his  mission  to  Russia,  said 
in  a  recent  speech  made  in  New  York: 
"There  are  men  walking  about  the 
streets  of  this  city  tonight  who  ought 
to  be  taken  out  at  sunrise  tomorrow 
and  shot  for  treason."  Charles  Edward 
Russell,  his  Socialist  colleague  on  the 
war  mission,  declared  that  every  pro- 
German  speech  made  in  the  Senate  was 
quoted  by  German  agents  who  work 
among  the  Russian  people  to  incite 
them  to  rebellion  as  proof  that  the 
heart  of  America  is  not  in  the  war. 
Several  patriotic  organizations,  such  as 
the  American  Defense  Society,  are  con- 
ducting a  campaign  for  the  suppression 
of  seditious  speeches  which  has  brought 
some  of  their  members  into  conflict, 
both  personal  and  legal,  with  the  anti- 
war  propagandists. 

r  .  Our   ally,    the   Cuban    Re- 

courtesies  puWiCf  has  twice  within 
from  Cuba     the  last  few  days  prove(j 

her  gratitude  toward  the  United  States 
and  her  willingness  to  cooperate  effec- 
tively and  unselfishly  in  the  common 
cause.  Four  German  steamships  which 
the  Cuban  Government  seized  from 
German  owners  have  been  transferred 
to  the  uses  of  the  American  Shipping 
Board  to  eke  out  the  inadequate  trans- 
atlantic tonnage  upon  which  the  En- 
tente Allies  must  depend.  The  ships  ag- 
gregate about  twenty  thousands  tons 
and  could  have  been  sold  to  private 
owners  at  record  prices.  President  Me- 
nocal  has  also  offered  the  use  of  grounds 
for  a  mobilization  and  training  camp 
for  American  forces.  The  Department 
of  State  announces  that  the  offer  has 
been  accepted  and  that  certain  Ameri- 
can troops  will  be  sent  "to  the  eastern 
end  of  Cuba  for  training  at  an  early 
date." 


Sailors  and 


Representatives  of  sea- 
men's organizations  of 
German  Piracy     Great  Britain)  France, 

Italy,  the  United  States,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, Holland,  Belgium  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  met  recently  at  Lon- 
don to  condemn  the  German  submarine 
warfare  against  merchant  shipping.  J. 
H.  Wilson  of  the  British  Seamen's 
Union,  who  presided,  suggested  that 
the   seamen   of   the   rest  of  the   world 


should  after  the  war  boycott  German 
ships  and  refuse  to  associate  with  Ger- 
man seamen  if  the  Germans,  after  fair 
warning,  did  not  abandon  their  naval 
outrages.  He  desired  that  this  action 
might  be  taken  independently  of  the 
decision  of  any  government  as  to  repa- 
ration for  shipping  destroyed.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  British  seamen 
have  on  more  than  one  occasion  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  refusing  to 
work  on  any  ship  carrying  Socialist  or 
other  anti-war  delegates  to  peace  con- 
ferences. However  strong  "stop  the 
war"  sentiment  may  become  among 
other  labor  men  of  the  Entente  na- 
tions, the  sailors  at  least  will  not  easily 
forget  the  character  of  German  war- 
fare for  the  past  three  years. 

During  the  week  ending  August  19 
the  British  lost  fifteen  ships  of  more 
than  1600  tons  and  three  of  smaller 
type;  one  more  in  each  class  than  the 
losses  of  the  .previous  week  but  still 
very  distinctly  below  the  average.  The 
French  losses  were  fairly  heavy;  five 
vessels  of  more  than  1600  tons  and  four 
of  lesser  tonnage.  The  sharks  and  their 
hunters  seem  to  be  maintaining  an  ap- 
proximately equal  strength  from  week 
to  week. 

T?         P*nt     Negro  soldiers  of  the  Twen- 
.  ty-fourth  United  States  In- 

m  lexas  fantry  are  to  be  withdrawn 
from  Texas  because  some  of  their  num- 
ber took  part  in  a  race  riot  in  Houston. 
The  city  was  placed  under  martial  law 
as  a  result  of  the  outbreak  and  order 
speedily  restored.  The  affair  has  caused 
an  outcry  from  the  white  people  of  the 
state  for  the  removal  of  all  negro  regi- 
ments stationed  in  Texas  except  those 
native  to  the  state. 

The  affray  began  with  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  soldiers  and  the  local  police. 
The  police  had  arrested  some  members 
of  the  negro  regiment  with  what  was 
considered  unnecessary  violence.  In  re- 
taliation for  a  number  of  petty  injus- 
tices the  negroes  resolved  to  make  a 
raid  on  the  city  and  shoot  some  mem- 
bers of  the  police  force.  The  soldiers 


succeeded  in  killing  several  policemen 
and  wounding  others,  but  their  shots 
flew  wild  and  struck  a  number  of  by- 
standers as  well.  Before  the  riot  was 
quelled  at  least  seventeen  persons  were 
killed  and  a  number  of  others  seriously 
injured.  Among  the  dead  was  Captain 
J.  W.  Mattes  of  the  Second  Illinois 
Field  Artillery  who  attempted  to  re- 
strain the  disorderly  soldiers  and  was 
murdered  by  them  in  consequence. 


To  Go  or 


After     the     removal     of 

Arthur  Henderson  from 
JNot  to  Go?       the  British  War  Council 

because  he  favored  the  representation 
of  the  British  Labor  Party  at  the 
Stockholm  peace  conference,  the  party 
conference  in  London  reconsidered  the 
question  of  sending  delegates.  After 
a  warm  discussion  the  representatives 
of  labor  voted  to  stick  to  the  plan  of 
participation  in  the  international  con- 
ference. The  majority  that  reaffirmed 
this  decision  was  a  very  narrow  one. 
Delegates  representing  1,234,000  votes 
supported  the  resolution;  but  1,231,000 
votes  were  cast  against  it.  The  narrow- 
ness of  the  majority  will  probably  en- 
courage the  Government  in  its  decision 
not  to  grant  passports  for  Stockholm, 
whereas  it  would  hardly  have  ventured 
to  oppose  a  unanimous  desire  for  par- 
tic  pation  on  the  part  of  British  labor. 
Mr.  Henderson  vigorously  defended 
his  conduct  in  supporting  the  confer- 
ence and  condemned  the  Government 
for  inconsistency  in  opposing  what  it 
had  favored  a  few  months  earlier.  "The 
Prime  Minister,"  he  said,  "was  in  favor 
of  this  conference  once  and  might  be 
again,  and  what  was  right  for  him  in 
May  ought  not  to  be  wrong  for  us  in 
August."  He  opposed,  however,  the 
suggestion  of  withdrawing  the  support 
of  the  Labor  Party  from  the  coalition 
Ministry.  George  Barnes,  the  present 
representative  of  the  Labor  Party  on 
the  War  Council,  spoke  against  the 
Stockholm  conference  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  German  trap.  Another 
topic  of  hot  debate  was  the  represen- 
tation of  other  labor  groups  besides  the 


/', '.  i  national  VUm 


A  SUBMARINE'S  MOTHER 
This    picture   of  the   "Vulcan,"   a  submarine  mother  or   dock   ship,    was   taken    in   the   Kic 

One  of  her  progeny  is  about   to  enter  the  dock 


Central  A'eici 

FOOD  FOR  THE  GUNS 
These   women    are   expert    inspectors   of    finished    cartridges    in    one    of   the  big   munition    factories   which   is   turning   out    rifles   by   the   thousand;   and 

cartridges  by  the  million.  Women  are  used  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  too 


regular  party.  The  Independent  Labor 
Party,  slightly  more  radical  than  the 
larger  organization;  the  British  Social- 
ist Party,  strictly  Marxian  in  doctrine; 
and  the  Fabian  Society,  all  sought  rep- 
resentation in  the  delegation  which  will 
go  to  Stockholm  if  the  Government 
relents  and  issues  passports.  Objection 
to  this  was  made  on  two  grounds;  that 
these  bodies  were  so  small  that  they 
would  be  represented  out  of  proportion 
to  their  importance  if  they  sent  sepa- 
rate delegates,  and  that  this  over- 
representation  would  increase  the 
strength  of  the  ultra-pacifists.  The 
miners  were  so  opposed  to  the  recog- 
nition of  these  independent  bodies  that 
they  voted  against  the  resolution  to 
take  part  in  the  conference  at  Stock- 
holm. 

_        ,     tt    j  The  Canadian  Govern- 

Canada  Under  ,  .  .   n  . 

.  ment  is  not  taking  any 

Conscription  chances  of  resistance 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  draft  law 
which  will  come  into  full  operation 
within  a  few  weeks.  Troops  stationed 
in  Canada  are  being  detained  within 
the  country  until  it  can  be  seen 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  any  for- 
cible opposition  to  conscription  and  the 
sale  of  arms  to  private  persons  has 
been  checked.  Enforcement  of  the  law 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  military  authori- 
ties. Henri  Bourassa,  leader  of  the  bit- 
terest faction  of  French  Canadian  mal- 
contents, declares  that  resistance  to 
conscription  would  be  in  vain  since  it 
would  lead  to  a  war  between  French 
and  English  Canadians  in  which  the 
former  would  be  crushed  by  military 
power. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  leader  of  the 
opposition  in  the  Dominion  Parliament, 
was  asked  by  a  patriotic  association  if 
he  would  refuse  to  enter  a  coalition 
ministry  to  put  conscription  into  effect 
if  voluntary  enlistments  should  con- 
tinue to  yield  disappointing  results. 
In  a  long  letter  of  reply,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  stated  his  position.  He  strongly 
favors  supporting  and  continuing  the 
war  and  raising  as  many  men  as  pos- 
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sible  by  voluntary  enlistment.  But  he 
would  continue  to  refuse  to  enter  any 
ministry  which  made  conscription  a 
part  of  its  program.  He  exprest  his  re- 
gret that  the  question  of  compulsory 
military  service  had  not  been  referred 
to  the  people  by  referendum  and  de- 
clared that  the  next  best  way  of  test- 
ing the  actual  sentiment  of  the  people 
would  be  to  hold  a  general  election. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  redistribution 
by  the  latest  census  would  give  the 
western  provinces  twenty-two  more 
members  than  they  now  have  in  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  and  that 
twenty-four  constituencies  were  now 
unrepresented  because  of  the  death  of 
their  occupants  or  their  appointment  to 
other  offices.  This  made  the  present 
Parliament  quite  unrepresentative,  and 
it  was  unjust  for  such  a  body  to  intro- 
duce so  revolutionary  a  law  as  that 
for  compulsory  service.  The  Minister 
of  Justice  has  presented  a  measure  for 
including  all  Canadians  serving  in  the 
army,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the 
world  they  may  be  stationed,  in  the 
voting  lists  for  the  next  general  elec- 
tion. 

„.  .     ,    „,  Beginning  at  ten  o'clock 

Chinas  Share         &,,       ,.&  „    »„ 

on  the  forenoon  of  Au- 

in  the  War  gust  u>  the  Chinese  Re- 
public was  in  a  state  of  war  with  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary.  This  for- 
mal announcement  of  entrance  into  the 
war  was  preceded  by  many  stages  of  a 
gradual  abandonment  of  neutrality,  be- 
ginning with  the  breach  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  China  and  Germany. 
China's  official  explanation  of  her  ac- 
tion was  that  the  intrigues  of  German 
and  Austro-Hungarian  residents  of  the 
republic,  who  continually  sought  to  cre- 
ate disorder  and  foment  civil  war,  were 
no  longer  tolerable.  All  German  banks 
have  passed  into  the  custody  of  the 
Chinese,  Germans  employed  in  the  cus- 
toms service  have  been  paid  off,  and  a 
mail  and  cable  censorship  instituted. 
General  Chang  Chun  Yam,  engaged  in 
fighting  insurgents  against  the  present 
republican  Government,  is  said  to  have 


petitioned  the  President  for  permission 
to  go  with  thirty  thousand  soldiers  to 
Europe  and  fight  there. 

One  humorous  element  of  a  serious 
and  important  event  in  world  history 
was  the  refusal  of  the  Government  of 
Austria-Hungary  to  admit  that  it  was 
at  war  with  China.  Dr.  Arthur  von 
Rosthorn,  Austro-Hungarian  minister, 
replied  to  a  notification  from  the  Chi- 
nese Foreign  Office  announcing  the  ex- 
istence of  a  state  of  war  that  the  dec- 
laration was  "unconstitutional  and  ille- 
gal" and  quoted  ex-President  Li  Yuan- 
Hung  to  that  effect.  China's  decision  is 
chiefly  important  for  its  moral  effect 
and  the  probable  loss  to  Germany  in 
trade  opportunities,  altho  if  the  repub- 
lic had  the  wealth  and  sufficient  political 
stability  it  could  in  time  raise  from 
among  its  four  hundred  million  inhab- 
itants the  largest  army  in  the  world. 
This,  however,  does  not  concern  the 
present  situation,  and  it  is  more  proba- 
ble that  if  Allied  soldiers  are  sent  to 
strengthen  and  hearten  the  Russians 
on  the  eastern  front  they  will  be  either 
American  or  Japanese.  In  some  of  the 
Entente  nations  there  has  recently  de- 
veloped a  strong  current  of  sentiment  in 
favor  of  placing  a  Japanese  contingent 
on  some  European  battle  line,  but 
whether  the  Japanese  Government  will 
decide  to  do  so  or  not  remains  to  be 
seen. 

^.   ,  Recent  diplomatic  reve- 

Diplomacyin     lati(ms     frQm     Greek 

the  Near  East  sources  show  an  earlier 
understanding  between  the  German 
Government  and  the  courts  at  Athens 
and  Constantinople  than  had  previously 
been  believed.  Among  the  documents 
unearthed  is  a  message  from  King 
Constantine,  the  Greek  ruler  since  de- 
posed, in  reply  to  a  proposal  of  the 
Kaiser  that  Greece  should  join  the 
Central  Powers.  Said  Constantine: 

The  Emperor  well  knows  that  my  per- 
sonal sympathies,  as  well  as  my  political 
opinions,  attract  me  to  his  side.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  impossible  for  me  to  understand 
in  what  manner  I  could  bo  useful  to  him 
in  mobilizing  my  army.  The  Mediterranean 
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is  at  the  mercy  of  the  united  fleets  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  which  could  destroy  our 
navy  and  merchant  marine,  occupy  our 
islands  and,  above  all,  prevent  concentra- 
tion of  my  army.  ...  I  am  necessarily 
of  the  opinion  that  neutrality  is  imposed 
upon  us. 

Apparently  Germany  accepted  this 
explanation  as  satisfactory.  The  docu- 
ment, supposing  it  to  be  authentic  and 
accurate  as  published,  justifies  in  large 
measure  the  conduct  of  the  Entente 
Allies  in  occupying  Greece,  overruling 
the  Government  and  finally  deposing 
the  Greek  King,  because  it  proves  Con- 
stantine's  desire  to  league  with  Ger- 
many at  the  first  opportunity  that 
offered  and  that  only  the  show  of  su- 
perior force  on  the  part  of  the  Entente 
Allies  prevented  this  from  happening. 

Equally  interesting,  provided  that  it 
is  verified,  is  a  message  from  the  Greek 
Minister  at  Berlin,  dated  August  4, 
1914,  the  date  when  Great  Britain 
entered  the  war:  "The  Emperor  in- 
forms me  that  an  alliance  has  this  day 
been  concluded  between  Germany  and 
Turkey.  Bulgaria  and  Rumania  also  are 
taking  their  stand  alongside  Germany. 
German  warships  in  the  Mediterranean 
are  to  join  the  Turkish  fleet  and  act 
with  it."  Rumania  in  the  end  joined 
the  Entente  Allies  and  Bulgaria  did 
not  join  the  Central  Powers  for  months 
thereafter,  so  the  message  appears  to 
be  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Germany 
to  mislead  Greece  as  to  the  strength 
of  pro-German  sentiment  in  the  Balkan 
countries,  but  the  alliance  with  Turkey 
may  possibly  have  taken  place.  If  so, 
as  the  London  Times  points  out,  it  is  a 
commentary  on  the  unsuspecting  sim- 
plicity of  British  diplomacy  that  the 
British  Foreign  Office  continued  its 
attempts  to  keep  Turkey  neutral  for 
weeks  after  a  German-Turkish  military 
alliance  had  already  been  established. 


Welcome  to 


The    war   missions 

of     Belgium     and 
Belgium  and  Japan     Japan    have    been 

visiting  the  East  during  the  past  week. 
The  visit  of  the  Belgian  commissioners, 
headed  by  Baron  Moncheur,  was  one 
of  courtesy  rather  than  of  diplomatic 
importance.  The  city  of  New  York  gave 
the  Belgians  a  most  cordial  reception, 
but,  in  deference  to  their  wishes,  there 
were  fewer  public  festivities  and  dem- 
onstrations than  greeted  the  British, 
French  and  Italian  commissioners.  Most 
of  their  entertainment  was  of  a  private 
character,  including  a  reception  at  the 
home  of  ex-President  Roosevelt.  In  a 
speech  of  welcome  Roosevelt  advocated 
the  emancipation  of  all  the  minor  na- 
tionalities in  Austria-Hungary  and 
Turkey. 

President  Wilson  received  Ambassa- 
dor Viscount  Ishii,  fresh  from  the  en- 
thusiastic greeting  accorded  him  by  the 
states  of  the  Pacific  coast,  accepted  his 
credentials  and  conveyed  a  letter  from 
the  Emperor  of  Japan  expressing  his 
pleasure  that  the  United  States  had 
entered  the  war  on  the  same  side  as 
Japan.  Ambassador  Ishii  reminded  the 
President  that  this  was  not  the  first 
occasion  when  American  and  Japanese 
soldiers  had  worked  together  in  a  com- 
mon   cause,    for    the    troops    of    both 


nations  had  taken  part  in  the  rescue  of 
the  foreign  legations  from  the  Boxers 
who  terrorized  China  in  1900. 

Germany  and         0n     the    ™hole,   th* 

the  Panal  Peace  PieSS  aM  Pe°ple  °f 
the  Papal  Peace      Germany     and     her 

allies  seem  to  have  welcomed  Pope 
Benedict's  peace  proposal.  Chancellor 
Michaelis  who,  so  long  as  he  can  keep 
the  favor  of  his  Imperial  master,  is 
the  only  man  in  Germany  legally  au- 
thorized to  speak  for  the  nation,  re- 
fused to  commit  himself.  He  exprest 
approval  of  the  general  spirit  of  the 
Papal  message,  but  added  that  he  could 
not  discuss  "the  material  tenor  of  the 
proposals"  until  there  had  been  a  con- 
sultation among  the  Governments  of 
the  Central  Powers.  This  was  but  rea- 
sonable, since  there  seems  to  be  a  slight 
divergence  of  opinion  among  the  Cen- 
tral Powers.  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  may, 
perhaps,  be  disregarded  as  they  would 
hardly  be  allowed  to  enter  upon  a  sepa- 
rate peace  while  German  armies  form 
the  backbone  of  their  own  military 
establishments.  But  Austria-Hungary 
is  plainly  eager  for  an  early  peace 
based  upon  the  status  quo  and  Ger- 
many cannot  afford  to  run  the  risk  of 
wholly  disregarding  the  wishes  of  this 
great  ally.  The  Chancellor  repudiated 
the  idea  that  the  Central  Powers  had 
in  any  way  suggested  the  Papal   note 


or  indorsed  it  in  advance  of  its  publi- 
cation. 

Chancellor  Michaelis  assured  the 
Reichstag  that  the  military  situation 
was  favorable  and  that  811,000  tons 
of  shipping  were  sunk  by  German  sub- 
marines during  the  month  of  July.  He 
also  discussed  the  alleged  ambitions  of 
the  Entente  Allies  for  territorial  ex- 
pansion. 

Railroad  Strike      The,    North/™     Halt 
.  road,  one  of  the  chief 

inbpain  Spanish  lines,  is  tied 

up  by  a  strike  and  other  roads  may 
suffer  from  similar  troubles.  The  chief 
importance  of  the  situation  is  that  such 
strikes  are  apt  to  have  important  po- 
litical consequences,  especially  at  a 
time  like  the  present  when  the  revolu- 
tionary fever  is  high  and  the  danger 
of  a  republican  or  Socialist  outbreak 
considerable.  The  Spanish  Government 
has  undertaken  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  trains  by  sub- 
stituting military  and  naval  engineers 
for  the  strikers.  Military  forces  are 
also  placed  at  strategic  points  along  the 
railway  line  to  prevent  any  forcible  in- 
terference with  traffic.  The  situation  is 
complicated  by  a  sympathetic  strike  of 
masons,  printers,  carpenters  and  metal 
workers  in  northern  Spain.  Riots  in 
Barcelona  and  other  towns  in  Catalonia 
were  supprest  by  the  military. 


©  Undei  wood  it  Underwood 

A  MISSION   FROM   BELGIUM 
The   Belgian   Mission    at  attention   on   the  steps   of   the   New   York    City   Hall   while  the   hand   plays 
the   "Star   Spangled   Banner."    Baron   Moncheur,   head   of   the   Mission,   is    in  the   center   with   Mayor 
Mitchel  at  his  left.   By  their  own   request  this   was  the  only  formal  entertainment  arranged  for  the 
Mission  in  New  York.  Their  reception  thruout  the  country  has  been  marked  by  simplicity  and  respect 
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AND  ONE   FROM   JAPAN 
Viscount  Ishii    (third   from   the  left),   head  of   the   Japanese    Mission,   says   thai    "pleased"   i 
conventional  a  word  to  express  their  attitude  toward  the  reception  thej    fa  ived  in  thi 

States,  they  are  "delighted."  The  reception  began  in  Honolulu,  this  picture  shows  il   bein iti 

in  San   Francisco.   At  present   it  is  going  on   in  Washington 


ITALY  SEES  IT  THRU 


I 


"X  every  European  country,  ex- 
cept perhaps  Germany,"  the  King 
of  Italy  is  reported  to  have  said 
during  the  early  days  of  the  pres- 
ent conflict,  "when  war  breaks  out  at 
least  a  hundred  things  are  wanting  or 
are  not  prepared.  With  us  there  were 
a  hundred  and  fifty!"  The  grave  ex- 
penses of  the  Libyan  war  could  be 
partly  paid  off,  thought  the  then  Pre- 
mier of  Italy,  by  economizing  on  the 
army  in  peace  time,  so  when  the  fateful 
summer  of  1914  dawned  trained  offi- 
cers of  reserve,  uniforms  for  the  sol- 
diers, ammunition  and  above  all,  big 
guns,  were  all  wofully  lacking. 

During  the  nine  months  that  elapsed 
before  Italy  decided  to  draw  her  sword, 
the  steady,  strenuous  preparation  that 
went  on  in  every  department  of  civil 
and  military  organization  enabled  her, 
when  Cadorna  surprized  the  Austrian*; 
by  the  rush  of  his  troops  to  the  front, 
to  plant  her  foot  upon  the  enemy's  soil 
and  render  it  definitely  an  offensive  in- 
stead of  a  defensive  war. 

In  the  settlement  of  1866  Austria 
possest  herself  of  a  frontier  which 
dominated  some  of  the  fairest  and  most 
productive  plains  of  Italy  and  consti- 
tuted a  cruel  and  ever  present  menace 
of  invasion  and  aggression.  During  the 
thirty  years  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
Austria  took  advantage  of  the  excep- 
tional assistance  that  Nature  offered  to 
improve  her  already  superior  situation. 
She  blasted  the  rock  to  make  trenches 
and  galleries;  she  honeycombed  the 
mountains  with  gun  platforms  and  ob- 
servatories; she  built  forts  and  pre- 
pared magnificent  long  distance  cannon 
till  she  believed  that  her  position  was 
absolutely  impregnable  and  disdained 
the  Italians,  whom  she  chose  to  despise 
as  a*  nation  of  mandolin  players  and 
mountebanks. 

During  the  two  years  and  a  half  that 
have  elapsed  since  then  the  Italian 
armies  have  held  a  front  five  hundred 
miles  long  and  of  unparalleled  diffi- 
culty. They  have  advanced,  inch  by 
inch,  fighting  not  only  against  a  strong 
and  well  trained  foe,  but  also  against 
Nature  in  her  sternest  and  most  im- 
placable aspect.  Not  only  their  Alpine 
regiments,  recruited  from  the  moun- 
tainous regions,  but  the  sons  of  Sicily 
and  the  sunny  South  have  lived  and 
fought  at  altitudes  usually  visited  only 
by  intrepid  climbers.  Cannon,  munitions 
and  men  have  been  conveyed  to  inac- 
cessible peaks  among  the  eternal 
snows,  while  the  hights  have  been  linked 
together  by  more  than  three  hundred 
aerial  cableways,  or  "teleferics,"  as 
they  are  called  here,  along  whose  dizzy, 
fantastic  tracks  are  swung  not  only 
men,  and  even  wounded  men,  but  also 
guns,  munitions  and  supplies. 

For  two  winters  Italy  has  fought  in 
parts  of  her  front  at  altitudes  of  from 
9000  to  nearly  11,000  feet.  During  the 
campaign  of  1916-17  the  weather  was 
so  severe  that  in  less  than  four  months 
there  were  nearly  fifty  days  of  snow- 
fall, which  reached  a  depth  of  from 
fifteen  to  thirty-three  feet,  while  in 
some  of  the  higher  mountain  positions 
there  were  nearly  fifty  degrees    (Fah- 
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renheit)  of  frost,  and  in  one  day  no 
less  than  105  avalanches  were  reported, 
one  of  the  immense  volume  of  5,359,375 
cubic  feet.  History  offers  no  other  ex- 
ample of  an  army  that  has  fought  per- 
manently and  successfully  in  such  a 
position. 

IN  addition  to  a  brave  and  enterpriz- 
ing  body  of  fighters,  such  a  frontier 
requires  an  exceptional  body  of  work- 
ers behind  the  front  to  support  it.  The 
engineering,  commissariat,  stores  and 
hospital  services  organized  by  the  Ital- 
ians have  been  marvelous  in  their  com- 
petence and  thoroness.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  over  300,000  men 
have  been  employed  behind  the  fighting 
front,  some  even  working  under  fire, 
some  at  hights  of  from  five  to  seven 
thousand  feet.  Over  3000  miles  of  roads 
have  been  laid  to  give  access  to  newly 
conquered  positions  or  to  cope  with  the 
enormous  amount  of  material  required 
for  the  needs  of  the  army.  Half  of  these 
roads  are  entirely  new,  about  half  were 
already  existent  but  have  been  mended 
and  enlarged,  and  for  this  the  labor  of 
20,000  workmen  and  90,000  cubic  feet 
of  gravel  is  required  daily.  More  than 
one  hundred  bridges,  in  all  two  and  a 
half  miles  long,  have  been  erected  over 
rivers  and  torrents,  besides  several 
hundred  movable  ones,  and  many  tem- 
porary ones  set  up  by  the  soldiers  them- 
selves, while  a  number  of  bridges  de- 
stroyed by  the  retreating  Austrians 
have  been  repaired. 

The  organization  of  the  Italian  com- 
missariat has  been  remarkable,  and  no 
soldier,  except  perhaps  the  British 
Tommy,  has  been  so  plenteously,  whole- 
somely, almost  luxuriously  fed  as  the 
Italian.  The  Italian  army  alone  eats  as 
much  beef  as  the  entire  nation  con- 
sumed before  the  war,  and  it  disposes 
of  1500  tons  of  bread  daily,  which  re- 
quires 350  wagons  or  17,000  mules  to 


transport  it,  while  some  of  the  1000 
ovens  which  bake  it  are  situated  in 
spots  6000  feet  high.  Besides  the  liberal 
allowance  of  vegetables,  jam,  sugar  and 
wine  which  forms  part  of  the  ration  of 
the  ordinary  soldier,  those  in  the  first 
line  or  in  specially  cold  and  trying  posi- 
tions get  fresh  and  dried  fruit,  brandy, 
liqueurs,  condensed  milk  and  chocolate. 
Two  thousand  tons  of  wood  and  600 
tons  of  straw  pass  over  the  army  roads 
daily,  while  the  fodder  for  the  horses, 
mules,  donkeys  and  other  animals 
amount  to  4000  tons  a  day. 

Before  the  war,  Germany,  with  her 
state-aided  industries  and  dumping  had 
conquered  the  Italian  market  and  Ital- 
ian capital  was  timid  of  competing 
against  her  pervasive  influence,  but 
now  machines  which  used  to  be  entireiy 
supplied  by  Germany,  England  or 
Switzerland,  are  made  in  Italy.  The 
capital  of  the  great  Italian  companies 
such  as  Ansaldo  and  Fiat  has  been 
largely  increased,  tho  more  will  have 
to  be  done  after  the  war.  This  would 
offer  a  splendid  field  for  American  in- 
vestment. 

The  greatest  development  in  Italy 
since  the  war  has  occurred  in  mechan- 
ical and  chemical  manufactures,  the 
latter  in  the  past  having  been  almost 
entirely  obtained  from  Germany.  The 
factories  which  now  produce  explosives 
are  well  adapted  for  supplying,  when 
peace  comes,  medicines,  disinfectants 
and  coloring  materials. 

An  enormous  increase  has  taken 
place  in  the  making  of  aeroplanes,  all 
of  which  Italy  provides  for  herself. 
From  Milan  come  the  great  Capronis 
which  have  given  such  good  results  in 
the  present  conflict,  and  the  huge  Fiat 
works  at  Turin  are  now  producing,  be- 
sides aeroplanes,  about  sixty-five  motor- 
lorries  every  day,  and  an  immense  num- 
ber of  other  machines,  automobiles, 
cannon  carriages,  traction  engines  and 
machine  guns. 

BEFORE  the  war  the  south  of  Italy 
was  almost  entirely  agricultural, 
but  now  the  Partenopea  Company  turns 
out  10,000  projectiles  a  day,  and  the 
Ilva  and  Bagnoli  companies  work  in 
steel  and  pig  iron,  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Naples,  warships,  torpedoes, 
cannon  and  munitions  are  produced. 
Many  minor  industries  have  sprung  up 
having  a  considerable  number  of  em- 
ployees. In  the  past,  no  lenses  or  field- 
glasses  were  produced  in  Italy;  now  the 
San  Giorgio  factory  at  Sestri  Ponente 
and  that  of  Galileo  at  Florence  produce 
glasses  that  admirably  replace  those  of 
Zeiss  and  Goerz,  since  Italians  have 
been  found  specially  capable  at  such 
work.  Before  the  war  no  high  speed 
steel  for  tools  was  worked  in  Italy,  all 
was  taken  from  Austria,  Germany,  or 
the  English  Cutler's  Company  of  Shef- 
field. Now  more  than  two  tons  of  such 
work  is  produced  daily  and  the  quan- 
tity is  always  increasing,  400  opera- 
tives being  engaged.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  war  only  80,000  men  were  em- 
ployed in  mechanical  production,  now 
there  are  650,000. 

Italy,  however,   not   only  works   for 
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herself  but  is  making  400  automobiles 
a  month  for  France  and  also  supplies 
the  latter  with  a  quantity  of  electric 
wires.  Italy  has  been  sending  over  600 
automobiles  a  month  to  Russia,  for 
whom  she  has  also  provided  aeroplane 
engines,  batteries  of  cannon  and  400,000 
rifles,  for  which  she  has  been  producing 
every  month  8,000,000  cartridges. 

Many  details  of  Italy's  production  of 
munitions  of  war  cannot  now  be  pub- 
lished, but  the  increase  has  been  al- 
most incredible.  At  the  Terni  works, 
where  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  only 
200  rifles  were  produced  every  day,  the 
output  is  now  2200. 

ITALY  flung  herself  into  the  conflict 
at  the  moment  when  Russia's  army 
was  in  seemingly  hopeless  retreat  and 
the  fortunes  of  the  Allies  looked  black- 
est. When  France  was  disputing  inch 
by  inch  the  ground  before  Verdun,  It- 
aly prevented  the  diversion  of  Austrian 
troops  to  the  assistance  of  their  Ger- 
man ally;  and  when  the  Russian  revo- 
lution temporarily  relieved  the  pressure 
on  the  Austro-German  armies  at  that 
frontier,  Italian  soldiers,  together  with 
the  English  and  French,  supported  the 
resultant  strain  on  the  lines. 

Since  she  entered  the  war  Italy  has 
held  in  check  from  thirty  to  forty  divi- 
sions of  Austria's  best  soldiers,  has  suc- 
ceeded to  a  great  extent  in  rectifying 
the  injustice  of  her  frontier,  and  inci- 
dentally, has  reduced  the  front  she  has 
to  hold  from  nearly  500  miles  to  less 
than  400.  Italy  has  possest  herself  of 
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General   Cadorna,    leader   of   Italy's    army 

considerably  over  1225  square  miles  of 
the  enemy's  territory,  which  before  the 
war  contained  nearly  200,000  inhab- 
itants. Italy  captured  with  a  magnifi- 
cent rush  the  town  of  Gorizia,  which, 
both  from  natural  and  artificial  protec- 
tion, was  said  to  be  invulnerable.  Her 
soldiers  in  the  taking  of  the  Col  di 
Lana,  the  Adamello,  Monte  Kuk  and 
the  Vodice,  accomplished  feats  of  arms 
unsurpassed  during  this  struggle.  It- 
aly's navy,  after  provisioning  thru 
months  of  stress  and  scarcity  both 
Montenegro  and  Serbia,  achieved  the 
transportation  of  the  remnants  of  the 
Serbian  army,  300,000  men,  50,000 
Austrian  prisoners  and  many  thousands 
of  animals  without  the  loss  of  a  single 


Serbian  soldier,  altho  exposed  to  con- 
stant attack  from  the  neighboring  Aus- 
trian base  of  Cattaro,  actually  having 
to  repulse  during  the  transit  nineteen 
submarine  attacks. 

Italy  has  achieved  much  in  the  war, 
but  her  greatest  achievement  is  the 
awakening  of  her  Italian  people.  Before 
1914  Italy  did  not  realize  her  capacities 
and  powers,  but  this  terrible  ordeal 
has  obliged  her  to  develop  the  immense 
resources  which  lay  dormant  both  in 
the  country  and  the  nation.  One  result 
will  be  a  great  increase  in  the  value  of 
Italian  labor,  as  the  war  employments 
are  being  organized  in  such  a  way  that 
they  can  be  easily  evolved  into  those  of 
peace.  Besides  glass  and  chemical  indus- 
tries, steel  works  like  the  Ansaldo  or 
the  Cantieri  Metallurgici  Italiani  of 
Castellamare  di  Stabia,  which  now  make 
cannon,  aeroplanes,  submarines  and 
munitions,  will  be  able  in  future  to  pro- 
duce ships  for  Italy's  merchant  marine 
twenty  at  a  time.  Italy  herself  will  thus 
be  able  to  employ  the  hands  that  for- 
merly labored  for  the  advantage  of 
others  in  foreign  lands.  Freed  from  the 
German  infiltration,  with  an  army  of 
trained  and  organized  workers,  with 
thousands  of  factories  and  workshops 
already  started  and  provided  with  ex- 
cellent machinery,  when  peace  comes  a 
new  era  of  prosperity  and  enterprize 
will  develop  in  agriculture,  industry  and 
commerce,  and  Italy's  sons  may  look 
forward  to  playing  a  great  European 
role  and  to  a  future  worthy  of  their 
glorious  ancestors. 
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More  than  3000  miles  of  road  have  "been  laid  to  give  access  to  newly  conquered  positions.  The  Italian  is  "better  fed  than  any  other  soldier 


THE  GAP  BETWEEN  TWO  GENERATIONS 


WHENEVER  the  world's  intel- 
lectual progress  is  acceler- 
ated by  a  period  of  peace, 
prosperity  or  discovery,  the 
thought  of  each  generation  tends  to 
grow  away  from  the  thought  of  the 
generation  which  preceded  it.  A  gulf 
of  intellectual  change  is  fixed  between 
father  and  son,  between  mother  and 
daughter.  And  I  believe  that  the  gap 
between  the  thinking  of  the  women 
of  my  mother's  generation,  and  the 
thinking  of  the  women  of  my  own  gen- 
eration is  a  greater  gap  than  has  ex- 
isted between  any  two  other  generations 
of  women  in  the  history  that  we  know. 
My  own  personal  experiences  with  my 
own  mother  and  her  friends  would  not 
be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  sound- 
ness of  this  opinion.  And  in  my  school 
days  I  rarely  spoke  to  my  friends  of  the 
differences  between  my  mother's  opin- 
ions and  my  own,  for  I  would  not  seem 
disloyal  to  one  of  the  bravest  and  most 
unselfish  women  in  the  world.  But  I 
know  now  that  what  I  used  to  think  of 
as  my  own  private  problem — the  differ- 
ence between  her  opinions  and  mine — is 
really  a  large  social  problem  in  which 
most  mothers  and  daughters  of  today 
have  a  share,  if  they  are  doing  any  real 
thinking  at  all.  And  perhaps  the  little 
that  I  can  tell  of  my  own  difficulties  as 
a  girl  growing  up,  of  my  questions  and 
of  my  answers  to  life,  may  enable  a  few 
other  women,  mothers  and  daughters  in 
actuality  or  mothers  and  daughters  in 
their  relative  places  in  the  world,  to 
understand  each  other  better.  For  nat- 
ural affection  and  sympathy  can  bridge 
any  gulf,  but  misunderstanding  may 
sometimes  become  a  menace  to  natural 
affection. 

In  fundamentals  my  mother  and  I 
are  much  alike.  We  are  both  strong 
women  physically  and  mentally.  We  are 
both  proud  of  our  good  inheritance  and 
equally  proud  of  it,  I  think,  altho 
mother  calls  it  "family"  and  "blue 
blood"  and  I  call  it  "racial  excellence." 
We  are  both  women  of  the  racial  type, 
not  individualists.  By  that  I  mean  that 
we  love  the  ancient,  beautiful  things  of 
the  race,  the  things  of  proven  value, 
better  than  we  love  our  own  personal 
profit  and  pleasure.  Or  perhaps  I  should 
say  that  we  find  our  personal  profit  and 
pleasure  in  these  things.  We  are  women 
who  have  demanded  mates,  who  have 
need  of  the  lips  of  children  at  the 
breast,  who  love  our  homes  savagely,  in 
spite  of  the  bother  of  taking  care  of 
them,  who  are  never  content  unless  we 
can  be  hospitable.  We  find  pleasure  in 
the  blest  labor  of  preparing  food.  We 
find  an  inarticulate  delight  in  handling 
piles  of  linen  freshly  ironed  and  im- 
maculate. We  are  strangely  gratified  by 
the  faint  aroma  of  soap  and  linseed  oil 
in  a  perfectly  clean  house.  We  like  to 
rake  and  weed  and  turn  the  hose  on  the 
flowers  and  pick  them  and  arranpe  them 
indoors.  We  believe  in  plenty  of  cold 
water  inside  and  outside.  We  eat  and 
work  and  love  heartily.  We  are  very 
real. 

But  when  that  has  been  said  we  real- 
ize that  we  are  not  alike  after  all.  Nor 
are  the  differences  between  us  purely 
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"Perhaps  the  story  of  my  struggles 
may  help  others"  is  apt  to  be  the  in- 
troduction to  lurid  revelations  too 
morbid  and  sclf-ccnicred  to  be  helpful 
to  anyone.  But  when  a  record  of  in- 
timate experience  is  sane  and  typical 
of  many  similar  experiences  it  is  well 
worth  while.  Both  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters will  be  interested  and  helped  by 
this  clear  presentation  of  the  "gap" 
between  them.  The  discussion  will  be 
continued    next    week. — The    Editor. 


personal  and  individual.  My  emotions 
belong  to  the  world  of  my  mother  but 
my  mind  lives  in  a  new  world  which 
she  has  never  entered;  perhaps  would 
not  enter  if  she  could.  It  is  a  world 
which  my  experience  has  made  for  me, 
an  intellectual  world  where  those  ideas 
rule  which  have  had  most  force  in  the 
world  during  my  lifetime  and  have  been 
a  part  of  my  education.  Between  my 
mother's  intellectual  world  and  my  own 
a  gulf  is  fixed  and  we  look  across  wist- 
fully at  one  another  and  strive  tact- 
fully to  protect  each  other  from  our 
own  opinions. 

MY  mother  and  I  began  to  grow  apart 
intellectually  in  childhood.  Mother 
was  educated  by  governesses  for  society. 
She  was  taught  elegant  accomplish- 
ments and  was  grounded  in  the  Eng- 
lish classics.  She  was  taught  irre- 
proachable French  and  many  kinds  of 
fine  needlework.  When  she  was  naughty, 
as  a  little  girl,  she  was  made  to  memo- 
rize passages  from  the  Bible  or  bits  of 
poetry.  She  had  a  talent  for  music 
which  amounted  almost  to  genius.  She 
was  allowed  to  take  music  lessons,  but 
her  family  would  never  have  approved 
of  any  professional  use  of  this  gift 
which  would  have  given  her  a  place  in 
the  world.  She  was  taught  absolute 
mental  obedience  to  accepted  authori- 
ties and  fidelity  to  the  conventions  and 
beliefs  of  her  class.  She  was  told  that 
questions  were  indiscreet  and  doubts 
vulgar.  She  was  given  to  understand 
that  vigorous  thinking  about  life's 
problems  was  a  social  crime  punishable 
by  loss  of  prestige  and  popularity.  And 
unfortunately,  in  many  circles,  that  is 
still  true!  She  was  made  what  she  has 
always  remained,  a  grande  dame  with 
a  sense  of  noblesse  oblige,  a  faint  fra- 
grance of  violets  and  a  love  of  real  lace. 
But  she  is  more  than  that.  And  I  love 
her  best  when  the  native  vigor  and 
power  of  her  character  and  personality 
will  not  be  balked  of  human  expression 
and  assert  themselves  honestly,  impul- 
sively, directly,  showing  that  no  train- 
ing could  ever  have  thrust  them  down 
into  utter  passivity.  My  mother  is  a 
ve'ry  fine  lady. 

But  I  was  not  educated  by  govern- 
esses for  society.  My  mother  allowed 
my  education  to  begin  with  a  governess 
because  when  I  was  a  little  girl  we 
lived  in  a  town  where  the  schools  were 
not  very  good.  But  when  I  was  twelve 
years  old  we  moved  to  a  larger  town 
where   the    schools  were   excellent   and 


mother  (not  without  misgivings)  placed 
me  in  the  public  school  which  children 
of  her  friends  attended.  Life  really  be- 
gan for  me  then.  I  knew  that  I  was 
being  educated.  The  lonely  and  insipid 
tasks  which  I  had  performed  dully  for 
my  governess,  who  was  an  admirable 
woman  but  by  no  means  a  trained  in- 
tellect or  a  good  teacher,  had  hitherto 
seemed  quite  purposeless  and  futile  to 
me.  My  imagination  and  my  social  in- 
stincts had  not  been  fed  and  trained  by 
those  solitary,  perfunctory  exercizes 
called  "lessons."  But  in  school  I  had 
good  teachers — to  whom  some  day  I 
shall  offer  the  tribute  due  them — plenty 
of  friends  and  enough  social  and  intel- 
lectual activity.  I  began  to  feel  that  I 
was  being  prepared  to  do  something  or 
to  be  something.  It  was  all  vague  at 
first.  I  could  not  have  explained  how  I 
felt.  But  I  was  made  aware  that  two 
things  of  great  importance  lay  ahead 
of  me — womanhood  and  life.  And  I 
knew  that  I  was  growing  on  the  inside 
as  I  had  never  grown  before  and  that 
for  me  this  school  life  was  healthier 
than  the  life  that  had  preceded  it.  When 
I  was  told  that  solving  problems  in 
arithmetic  would  teach  me  to  think  and 
help  me  to  be  ready  to  solve  bigger 
problems  later  on — 0  hackneyed  peda- 
gogical reason! — I  actually  believed  it. 
And  because  I  had  been  furnished  with 
a  reason  for  doing  so  I  struggled  man- 
fully with  a  subject  naturally  distaste- 
ful. Whatever  my  teachers  told  me  I 
took  in  good  faith  and  I  began  to  dream 
dreams  of  what  I  would  be  and  do, 
dreams  that  might  never  have  come  to 
life  alone  with  a  governess.  I  was  one 
of  a  large  group  of  boys  and  girls.  I 
was  learning  the  ways  of  boys  and  girls. 
I  was  playing  tennis  and  riding  a  wheel 
and  learning  to  skate  and  dance.  I  was 
getting  ready  to  take  what  might  come 
in  life.  I  was  "in  things"  and  beginning 
to  love  life.  More  than  that  I  was  get- 
ting ready  to  make  things  happen. 
When  my  teacher  talked  to  us  one  day 
about  Napoleon  and  told  us  how  he  bent 
circumstances  to  his  will,  told  us  that 
great  persons  triumph  over  circum- 
stances and  small  persons  are  governed 
by  them  I  was  profoundly  imprest.  I 
never  forgot  it  and  the  idea  took  hold 
upon  me  and  grew  in  my  life.  I  would 
be  a  person  to  triumph  over  circum- 
stances, but  I  did  not  want  to  be  like 
Napoleon,  of  course,  and  with  such  con- 
fidence growing  in  me  and  with  this 
new  interest  in  life  very  dear  and  close 
my  childish  heart  would  often  ache  with 
pity  for  my  mother  who  had  never 
gone  to  school! 

One  day  I  went  home  from  school 
flushed  with  enthusiasm  about  a  cur- 
rent topics  class  that  one  of  my  teachers 
had  planned.  She  had  asked  us  to  read 
articles  on  public  questions,  think  about 
them,  and  be  prepared  to  tell  in  class 
what  we  thought.  She  told  us  not  to  ask 
our  fathers  and  mothers  what  to  say 
but  to  be  prepared  to  give  our  very  own 
ideas.  I  was  delighted.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  the  school  had  ever  pointed 
out  the  world  to  me,  the  big,  booming, 
outside  world     [Continued  on  page  355 


HOW  IT  FEELS 

Personal  Experiences  with 
Shell  Fragment  and  Gas 


WHEN  THE  LIGHT  GOES  OUT 


ONE  morning  in  the  month  of 
July,  1915,  I  was  returning: 
from  a  horseback  ride  during 
which  I  had  covered  about 
thirty  kilometers.  I  was  a  bit  tired.  I 
walked  over  to  the  kitchen  to  ask  for 
my  porridge  which  the  cook  had  set 
aside  for  me,  and  then  I  ate  it,  not  too 
much  at  ease,  for  the  Boches  had  not 
failed  to  discover  our  promptness  at 
meal  time.  Very  often  during  these 
hours  they  would  send  off  a  few  shells 
in  our  direction  and  at  different  inter- 
vals to  catch  us  off  our  guard.  That 
afternoon  their  bombardment  did  not 
amount  to  much,  and  so  I  spent  my 
time  peacefully  repairing  telegraph 
wire  that  had  been  damaged  shortly 
before.  I  had  been  working  for  about 
an  hour  while  my  comrades  were  tend- 
ing to  their  various  duties,  when  a  ter- 
rific explosion  occurred  right  next 
to  me. 

I  was  stunned  by  the  shock,  but  my 
dizziness  lasted  only  a  few  seconds  and 
I  did  not  lose  consciousness. 

I  realized  at  once  that  I  had  been 
wounded  and  I  felt  a  terrible  pain  in 
my  head  as  well  as  a  smarting  wound 
in  my  right  arm.  My  arm  suddenly 
seemed  very  light  to  me  and  I  had 
to  stop  trying  to  move  it  because  each 
effort  became  more  and  more  painful. 
A  shell  fragment  had  severed  it  a  little 
above  my  wrist.  I  had  been  hit  in  the 
head  also  by  numerous  bits  of  shell. 
I  felt  a  dry  crack  in  my  eyes  accom- 
panied by  a  red  vision  which  lasted  a 
tenth  of  a  second.  At  the  very  instant 
that  this  peculiar  dry  snap  came  I  had 
the  notion  that  I  was  blind. 

From  now  on  the  things  I  tell  are 
going  to  happen  in  my  brain  at  light- 
ning speed  and  quite  beyond  the  control 
of  the  mind,  yet  directed  by  something 
similar  and  a  hundred  times  more 
rapid,  something  I  shall  call  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation. 

Such  instinct  is  evident  in  the  chauf- 
feur who  at  the  moment  of  a  collision 
suddenly  twists  his  lever  to  the  right, 
and  thus,  at  the  very  last  second,  avoids 
an  accident,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  has  not  had  time  enough  to  realize 
the  exact  position  of  his  vehicle  and' 
to  think  of  what  to  do.  If  you  should 
ask  him  why  he  turned  to  the  right,  he 
will  not  be  able  to  tell  you;  neverthe- 
less there  was  something  that  guided 
him,  and  that  I  call  instinct.  There  is 
another  experience  besides  this  one.  A. 
person  realizes  it  when  under  the  in- 
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fluence  of  chloroform,  just  before  re- 
lapsing into  stupor.  He  feels  that  he  is 
passing  on  to  another  world.  It  seems 
to  him  that  he  is  falling  down  an  im- 
mense void  and  that  he  can  see  him- 
self in  his  tumble,  with  smooth,  glisten- 
ing walls  all  around  him,  to  which  there 
is  no  possible  hope  of  hanging  on.  This 
second  experience  is  extremely  quick 
and  I  should  consider  as  its  maximum 
duration  half  a  minute,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  during  these  instants  all  no- 
tion of  time  disappears  completely. 

These  two  phenomena  occurred 
simultaneously  and  it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  tell  them  in  order.  I  must  have  been 
lifted  and  thrown  by  the  explosion,  and 
after  several  seconds,  which  permitted 
my  dizziness  to  wear  off,  I  found  my- 
self seated  on  the  ground.  I  then  began 
to  realize  that  my  hand  was  gone  and 
I  supposed  also  that  the  part  of  my 
face  between  my  forehead  and  my  chin 
had  been  carried  away.  Thus  I  sat  and 
in  my  pain  I  thought. 

I  understood  my  terrible  condition  and 
how  it  involved  henceforth  a  use- 
less existence  upon  earth.  I  then  looked 
for  a  revolver,  for  I  always  carried  two 
of  them,  one  in  my  regular  case  and 
another  of  which  I  was  more  sure,  at- 
tached to  my  belt  underneath  my  jack- 
et. Both  were  very  heavy  and  I  had 
laid  them  aside  in  order  to  rest  better 
after  dismounting.  A  horrible  despair 
seized  me,  for  I  had  no  other  way,  and 
I  foresaw  that  I  was  going  to  suffer 
agony  in  the  midst  of  my  comrades, 
who  would  probably  soon  come  to  me 
without  being  able  to  end  or  shorten 
my  suffering.  I  saw  myself  on  the 
stretcher  with  my  comrades  around  me 
lavishing  words  of  consolation,  for 
there  is  nothing  more  hateful  to  a 
wounded  man  than  to  feel  that  people 
about  him  are  pitying  his  fate.  To  pity 
is  not  to  console;  let  people  remember 
that. 

Hideous  detail.  I  lived  over  again 
the  scene  which  had  taken  place  the 
day  before  at  about  the  same  hour.  I 
had  borne  away  one  of  my  comrades 
who  had  been  caught  in  his  observation 
post  by  a  shell  and  whom  I  consoled 
as  best  I  could,  all  the  time  thinking 
that  he  was  lost.  I  told  him  that  the 
shells  which  fell  near  us  and  bits  of 


which     sometimes     reached    us     from 
above  came  from  very  far. 

I  foresaw  that  the  same  thing  was 
going  to  happen  to  me,  and  I  shivered 
at  the  thought  of  it.  Blood  was  run- 
ning freely  from  my  whole  face,  thru 
my  two  eyes,  my  nose,  thru  a  wound 
from  cheek  to  jaw,  thru  a  thousand 
little  cuts  with  which  my  face  was  cov- 
ered. The  blood  was  dripping  heavily 
on  my  legs  and  gradually  I  felt  that 
I  was  growing  weaker.  I  felt  the  warm 
liquid  flowing  down  my  legs  and  an 
immense  happiness  took  possession  of 
me.  I  had  the  dim  realization  that  by 
losing  so  much  blood  the  minutes  of 
life  left  to  me  were  numbered. 

MY  whole  career  passed  before  me  in 
my  mind.  I  saw  myself  a  small  boy 
with  my  toys,  I  remembered  the  slight- 
est incidents  which  had  occurred  in 
my  youth,  things  that  happened  to  my 
parents;  I  saw  myself  going  to  school, 
my  last  years  of  study,  the  girl  I 
loved,  my  military  service,  my  com- 
rades who  had  been  wounded  before 
me,  graves,  a  bit  of  earth  shoveled 
fresh,  a  high  cross  made  of  two  small 
tree  branches  fastened  together,  then, 
after  a  week,  disappearing  under  the 
grass  without  leaving  any  trace.  I 
then  thought  of  the  terrible  anguish  of 
my  parents  at  not  receiving  any  more 
news.  The  horror  of  it  drove  me  wild 
and  I  gathered  the  little  strength  that 
was  still  left  in  me  and  I  raised  myself 
on  my  legs  and  cried:  "Save  me!"  Com- 
rades came  and  uttered  sounds  of 
fright  at  seeing  me,  and  they  did  not 
dare  to  approach.  I  cried  louder:  "Save 
me!"  and  I  tried  to  go  toward  the  first- 
aid  station,  but  at  the  second  step  I 
struck  against  a  tree.  It  was  there  for 
the  first  time  that  I  understood  what 
it  meant  to  be  blind. 

I  held  on  and  waited.  I  felt  myself 
taken  under  the  arms  and  someone 
said,  "The  stretcher  is  right  here." 

I  took  two  or  three  steps,  astonished 
at  being  able  to  keep  up,  but  at  the 
same  moment  I  sank  down.  My  com- 
rades placed  me  on  the  stretcher  where 
I  was  very  uncomfortable,  because  it 
was  neither  long  nor  wide  enough. 

My  comrades  carried  mo,  but  after 
a  few  steps  I  told  them  to  stop,  for  I 
was  so  weakened  thai  my  boots  seemed 
to  weigh  100  pounds  on  each  leg  in 
spite  of  the  fad  that  1  was  lying  on  a 
stretcher.  They  took  oil'  m 
my  boots,  two  things  which  a  cavalry- 
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man  is  not  accustomed  to  part  with, 
and  then  they  started  again  on  their 
way.  We  were  passing  underneath  the 
trees,  and  at  the  touch  of  the  cool  air 
of  the  woods  I  felt  terrific  pain  as  if 
red-hot  coals  had  been  placed  on  each 
of  my  wounds.  And  I  said:  "I  am 
cold — cover  me — cover  me."  There  was 
nothing  with  which  to  cover  me.  I 
then  asked  them  to  cover  just  my 
face.  One  of  my  comrades  who  was 
coming  along  with  me  said:  "I  have 
my  handkerchief,  but  it  is  dirty." 
I  answered  him,  "Put  it  on  just 
the  same."  There  were  about  1500 
meters  to  go.  The  lieutenant  who  was 
with  us  also  and  whom  I  respected 
highly  tried  to  encourage  me.  I  an- 
swered him:  "Let  me  alone;  I  said  the 
same  things  yesterday  to  Van  de 
Cruz."  Exhaustion  was  coming  over 
me;  I  felt  my  last  moment  approaching. 
I  asked  them  to  halt  the  stretcher,  and 
they  answered  "We're  almost  there." 
I  answered,  "Do  as  I  tell  you;  it  is  the 
last  time  I  shall  ask  you  for  anything." 
There  was  a  deep  silence;  then  the 
lieutenant  said:  "Stop."  I  said  to  them: 
"Take  paper  and  write."  I  gave  them 
the  address  of  my  father  and  of  my 
sister,  and  I  turned  over  my  wallet  to 
one  of  my  comrades,  and  a  few  other 
things  that  I  wished  to  send  to  my  par- 
ents. Then  I  said  "You  may  go  on, 
now,"  and  the  stretcher  continued  its 
way.  My  suffering  became  worse,  for  it 
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was  getting  colder.  I  asked  if  we  would 
soon  arrive  at  the  station.  They  an- 
swered "Yes,"  but  I  didn't  believe  it 
at  all,  because  yesterday  I  had  an- 
swered "Yes"  all  along  the  way  with 
my  wounded  comrade,  and  as  I  guessed 
what  their  answer  would  be,  it  only 
served  to  irritate  me  further. 

We  finally  reached  the  first-aid  sta- 
tion. They  took  me  off  the  stretcher 
and  I  recognized  the  doctor  who  had 
taken  care  of  my  comrade  the  day  be- 
fore. They  daubed  all  my  wounds  with 
tincture  of  iodine  and  they  gave  me  an 
anti-tetanus  injection. 

The  tincture  of  iodine  almost  made 
me  faint,  and  I  asked  for  something  to 
drink.  They  had  me  drink  thru  a  rub- 
ber,  for   I   could   no   longer   open   my 


mouth,  which  was  paralyzed  by  the 
wound  in  my  jaw.  An  auto-truck  was 
brought  around,  my  stretcher  was  hung 
on  it  together  with  those  of  two  other 
wounded  men. 

I  said  au  revoir  to  the  lieutenant, 
begging  him  to  pardon  me  for  what  I 
had  said  before;  that  it  was  because  of 
my  suffering.  A  priest  who  was  also 
quartermaster  and  who  had  accompan- 
ied me,  mounted  the  truck  and  offered 
me  profuse  words  of  encouragement. 
I  said  au  revoir  to  my  other  comrades 
and  the  auto  started. 

During  this  journey  my  sufferings 
reached  their  night;  I  had  nothing 
over  my  head  and  Llay  on  the  wood  of 
the  stretcher.  During  the  ten  kilome- 
ters from  the  forest  of  C to  Hou- 

dain  I  was  obliged  to  hold  up  my  head. 
The  stretcher  was  too  small;  I  had  to 
keep  my  arm  up,  and  it  gave  me  a 
fearful  twinge  at  every  jerk  of  the  ve- 
hicle. The  chauffeur  put  on  full  speed, 
for  I  wore  fastened  on  to  me  the  label : 
"To  be  amputated  immediately."  With 
my  left  hand,  which  I  could  still  use, 
I  hung  on  to  the  walls  of  the  truck 
in  order  not  to  fall  out  of  my  stretcher 
during  the  jerks  or  the  turnings. 

A  few  moments  later  I  was  laid  on 
the  operating  table  of  the  hospital. 
When  the  doctor  had  examined  me  I 
received  from  him  the  confirmation  of 
what  I  already  knew  but  too  well. 
Ire  Artillerie  Lonrde,  Armee  Francaisc. 


WHEN  THE  GAS  FLOWS 

BY  AN  AMERICAN  AMBULANCE  DRIVER 


PEOPLE  in  America  are  gener- 
ally mentally  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  the  Germans  use  as- 
phyxiating gas.  More  than  that 
they  do  not  know.  Neither  did  I  until 
recently.  For  weeks  I  carried  a  gas 
mask  hung  over  my  shoulder.  I  consid- 
ered it  as  a  sort  of  point  of  formality 
like  the  Carnet  Rouge  which  I  always 
carry  in  my  pocket  and  no  one  ever 
looks  at,  a  thing  which  every  one  pos- 
sest  but  no  one  ever  used.  It  sometimes 
got  in  my  way  and  I  curst  it  as  a  sort 
of  useless  appendage,  until  one  evening 
I  suddenly  came  into  an  intense  real- 
ization of  its  value. 

Three  other  drivers  and  I  were  on 
duty  at  the  point  de  secour.  It  was  a 
very  quiet  evening — quiet  in  the  sense 
of  little  action  and  few  wounded.  There 
was  the  ceaseless  sound  of  shells  pass- 
ing over,  both  ways,  mingled  with  the 
dull,  methodical  rumble  of  the  guns, 
which  formed  a  sort  of  background  to 
the  sharper,  clearer  sounds.  These 
sounds  were  less  frequent,  but  more 
irritating,  and  were  made  by  the  ar- 
rival of  shells,  large  and  small,  which 
struck  comparatively  close  to  us.  We 
could  hear  them  coming — the  small 
ones  with  a  shrill  whistle,  followed  by 
a  sudden  sharp  report;  the  large  ones 
with  a  low,  ominous  scream,  followed 
by  a  heavy,  deep-toned  explosion.  Once 
in  a  while  a  few  spent  pieces  of  shell, 
still  hot,  would  fall  in  the  courtyard 
outside.    Seated   in   safety   in   the   abri 


The  trench  hound  in  his  gas  mask 

far  below  the  ground  we  could  listen 
to  a  heavy  shelling  undisturbed.  We 
could  sit  calm  and  calculating,  estimat- 
ing the  size  of  each  shell  and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  explosion.  After  a  few 
hours  one  may  sleep  thru  a  bombard- 
ment, dreaming  dreams  untainted  by 
war.  The  guns  were  unusually  active 
that  night,  shelling  the  roads  and  coun- 
try surrounding  our  post  every  two 
hours  for  about  half  an  hour  at  a 
stretch. 

DURING  the  first  few  hours  we  lis- 
tened wakefully,  interestedly,  to  the 
sound,  drinking  coffee  and  toasting 
bread  over  the  smoldering,  smoking  fire 
all  the  while.  But  one  by  one  the  bran- 
cardiers  (there  were  about  twelve  al- 
together) dropt  off  in  varying  attitudes 
and  in  various  keys.  Soon  the  room  was 


vibrant  with  their  snoring.  The  fire, 
too,  soon  died  out  and  we  were  left 
alone,  seated  around  the  rough  center 
table,  under  the  flickering,  guttering 
candle,  which  swung  gently  by  a  wire 
from  the  beams  above.  We  talked  inter- 
mittently for  a  while  on  general  topics. 
The  war  was  far  away  and  concerned 
us  little.  At  about  twelve  the  others 
drew  away  and  I  dropt  asleep  on  the 
table,  my  head  on  my  arms. 

When  I  awoke  the  two  o'clock  bom- 
bardment was  just  beginning.  I  had 
slept  restlessly  in  an  uncomfortable 
position,  so  I  turned  to  seek  a  softer 
bed.  All  around  the  walls  the  brancar- 
diers  and  my  companions  reclined  in  the 
most  ridiculous  attitudes,  snoring  peace- 
fully. A  great  trench  hound,  a  wonder- 
ful dog,  dozed  under  the  table,  and  on 
a  box  a  cat  slept  soundly.  At  last  I 
found  a  corner  and  settled  myself  to 
sleep  again.  The  two  o'clock  bombard- 
ment was  in  full  swing.  I  listened  half 
awake  to  its  weirdness.  Suddenly  there 
came  a  short  tearing  sound,  the  most 
vicious  I  had  ever  heard,  and  then  a 
terrific  explosion.  My  eyes  were  on  the 
vaulted  ceiling  at  the  time,  I  saw  the 
thing  quiver  as  if  alive,  and  I  expected 
the  next  moment  to  see  it  give  way.  In- 
stead there  was  a  sudden  rush  of  air 
followed  by  the  clattering  of  stones  and 
debris  down  the  steps.  It  was  all  in  an 
instant,  and  in  that  same  instant  we 
found  ourselves,  saucer-eyed,  all  stand- 
ing in  the  cen-   [Continued  on  page  365 
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Repairing  a  battleship's  propeller  in  mid-ocean  is  not  an  every  day  occurrence.  It  has  prohably  happened  only  once  ;  certainly  it  ha 
turn   photographed  only  once.  This  is  the  way  it  was  done.  When    the    '"Louisiana"    broke    down    somewhere    in    the    AtUu 
"Michigan"  come  alongside  and  with  the  aid  of  a  crane,  ropes  and  the  whole  crew  lifted  her  stern  out  of  water  <nnl  mad 
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International  Film 

This  is  only  practise  but  it  looks 
like  the  real  thing  because  Great 
Britain  makes  a  point  of  having 
the  conditions  in  her  training  camps 
as  nearly  as  possible  like  those 
which  the  men  are  going  to  en- 
counter at  the  front.  These  official 
British  photographs  were  taken  in 
an  English  training  camp  last 
month.  Our  men  in  France  are 
going  thru  very  much  the  same  sort 
of  thing.  The  soldiers  above  are 
having  instruction  in  outpost  duty 
and  are  learning  the  proper  way 
to  bring  in  a  prisoner.  One  of 
them  is  temporarily  "being  a  Ger- 
man" but  he  doesn't  seem  to  mind. 
The  man  on  the  right  is  practising 
bomb  throwing  with  a  practise 
bomb  in  a  practise  trench,  which  is 
quite  an  amusing,  tho  strenuous, 
sport,  unless  you  have  too  lively  an 
imagination.  The  American  troops, 
thanks  to  our  national  game,  are 
particularly  good  at  bomb  throwing 


There  are  various  and  sundry 
phases  of  bayonet  practise.  The  one 
below  is  a  little  less  exciting,  per- 
haps, than  jabbing  straw  Germans 
but  it  develops  accuracy  and  a 
quick  eye.  The  man  who  holds  the 
ring  thru  which  the  bayonet  is 
thrust  has  a  not  altogether  enviable 
job.  If  you  ever  went  to  boarding 
school  you  will  be  sorry  for  the 
men  on  the  right — they  are  getting 
their  kits  ready  for  inspection.  But 
it  is  far  worse  than  the  weekly  in- 
spection of  closets  or  desks  that 
you  probably  look  back  upon  with 
horror.  The  soldiers  say  that  it  is 
a  much  smaller  misdemeanor  to 
lose  a  leg  or  an  arm  than  it  is  to 
lose  even  one  small  portion  of 
your  kit.  And  it  must  not  only  be 
all  there  but  all  in  perfect  condition. 
The  army  has  an  incentive  to  neat- 
ness, however.  A  bit  of  rust  on  a 
gun  or  a  mislaid  gas  mask  may  be 
a  matter  of  really  vital  importance 
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The  United  States 
navy  is  proud  of  a 
good  many  things, 
but  it  is  proudest 
of  all,  perhaps,  of 
its  marksmanship. 
These  pictures 
show  the  way  they 
do  it  with  the  four- 
teen inch  guns  on 
the  "Oklahoma." 
The  narrow  black 
thing  at  the  ex- 
treme right  of  the 
picture  at  the  top 
of  the  page  is  a 
target.  The  shell 
went  right  thru  it, 
and  ricocheted, 
because  shells  don't 
sink  at  once,  along 
the  water  just  the 
way  a  stone  does 
if  you  skip  it  well. 
It  is  a  pretty  piece 
o  f  marksmanship 
and  makes  a  very 
pretty  picture. 
Part  of  its  charm, 
tho,  is  the  pleasant 
sense  of  security  it 
gives  one  to  look  at 
it.  That  target 
might  have  been  the 
periscope  of  a  sub- 
marine and  when 
you  are  shooting  at 
submarines  it  is 
just  as  well  to 
8  h  o  o  t       straight. 

International  Film 


The  observation 
balloon  might  be 
called  "the  eye  of 
the  navy."  It  isn't 
quite  as  exciting  to 
go  up  in  as  an 
aeroplane  but  don't 
imagine  that  it's 
easy.  When  a  bal- 
loon is  attached  to 
the  fighting  mast 
of  a  ship  it  pitches 
and  tosses  and 
sways  so  that  it 
takes  an  observer 
a  long  time  to  get 
accustomed  to  the 
motion — even  tho 
he  may  be  a  good 
sailor.  The  men  be- 
low are  operating 
one  of  the  big 
range  finders  which 
are  very  important 
factors  in  good 
marksmanship. 
That  distances  on 
the  water  are  very 
deceptive  and  strong 
sunlight  often  very 
dazzling  are  facts 
that  should  add 
just  a  bit  to  our 
admiration  for  the 
navy — if  it  needs 
to  be  added  to.  And 
good  gunnery  isn't 
the  only  good  thing 
about  the  United 
States       Navy! 


THE   MEETING  HOUSE  MARKET 

BROOKLLNE'S  COMMUNITY  PRODUCE  EXCHANGE 


WOULD  any  community 
except  a  Boston  suburb 
ever  have  thought  of 
establishing  a  market 
in  a  Sunday  school  building  that 
looks  like  a  Greek  temple?  The 
old  Bethany  Sunday  school,  en- 
deared to  many  residents  of 
Brookline,  Massachusetts,  the 
former  home  of  the  Harvard  Con- 
gressional Society,  has  sheltered 
many  throngs  of  citizens  in  its 
day,  but  never  before  have  its 
walls  witnessed  such  unusual 
scenes  as  now  occur  there  twice 
a  week  when  the  community  mar- 
ket is  held  beneath  its  roof.  The 
trustees  of  the  property  with  a 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things 
realized  that  it  could  be  of  use 
to  the  people  in  a  material  way 
now  that  the  spiritual  activities 
with  which  it  had  long  been  as- 
sociated had  been  transferred 
elsewhere  and  patriotically  of- 
fered the  building  for  the  pur- 
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the  experiment  Would  fail,  but  the 
success  of  the  market  has  exceed- 
ed all  expectations. 

On  the  first  morning  the  mar- 
ket floor  was  crowded  with  hun- 
dreds of  shoppers  and  the  truck 
loads  of  vegetables  from  the  big 
estates,  together  with  the  modest 
baskets  of  produce  from  the  school 
gardens,  disappeared  with  light- 
ning rapidity.  It  took  just  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  clear  the  market  of 
all  supplies.  On  the  second  day, 
when  the  stock  was  larger,  the 
story  was  just  the  same.  And  this 
happened  in  Brookline,  a  town 
which  two  years  ago  rejected  the 
proposition  of  the  formation  of  a 
cooperative  grocery  store,  large- 
ly on  the  grounds  voiced  by  sev- 
eral citizens,  who  declared  that 
"Brookline  always  had  been  will- 
ing to  pay  for  service  and  al- 
ways would." 

The  committee  had  also  decid- 
ed to  establish  a  canning  kitchen 
in  a  school  near  the  market  and 
a  competent  woman  had  been  en- 


pose.   So  it  happened  that  early   Everyhody    •„    fown    shops    ,„    „„.    Brookline    Produce 
on    the    morning    ot    August    a    Exchange.  It  took  just  an  hour  and  a  half  to  sell  out  all 
the    streets    leading    to    it    were    the  stock  on  the  first  day.  Next  day  it  was  just  the  same    gaged  to  preserve  all  produce  not 
thronged  with  housewives  going  sold  at  the  exchange  to  prevent 

to  market  in  true  Southern  style.  Some  which  were  allotted  to  teachers  and  any  possibility  of  waste.  At  first,  how- 
came  on  foot  with  market-baskets  on  pupils.  When  it  became  evident  a  ever,  her  services  were  not  needed,  as 
arm  and  others  in  motor  cars  with  serv-  short  time  ago  that  the  output  of  these  the  demand  so  far  exceeded  the  supply, 
ants  to  carry  the  parcels,  for  rich  and     gardens  as  well  as  of  others  in  the  town 

poor  alike  were  interested.  far  exceeded  the  demands  of  immediate     HPHE  market  is  open  for  business  be- 

consumption  a  community  market  was      J-  tween  the  hours  of  seven  and  eleven 

THE  opening  of  this  community  prod-  proposed  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  gar-  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  mornings, 
uce  exchange  marked  an  interesting  deners  and  gardenless.  The  suggestion  A  small  rental  is  charged  for  tables, 
epoch  in  the  campaign  for  food  con-  was  carefully  considered  by  the  com-  where  producers  sell  their  own  produce 
servation  which  Brookline  has  been  mittee  in  conference  with  the  produce  at  prices  which  each  individual  states. 
waging  since  early  spring.  With  char-  dealers  of  the  town,  who  were  patriotic  Table  holders  are  not  allowed  to  regu- 
acteristic  enthusiasm  this  famous  vil-  enough  to  agree  to  the  experiment,  al-  late  prices  between  themselves.  All 
lage  responded  to  President  Wilson's  tho  they  knew  it  would  affect  their  produce  is  sold  by  weight  in  accord- 
first  call  for  food  conservation  and  a  business.  Some  of  them  predicted  that  ance  with  the  statutes.  A  small  corn- 
subdivision  of  the  public 
safety  committee  was  dele- 
gated to  the  task  of  food 
production  and  conserva- 
tion. Many  great  estates 
were  placed  at  the  town's 
disposal  and  land  for  the 
landless  soon  became  a  re- 
ality for  apartment  dwell- 
ers. The  land  was  pre- 
pared by  the  town  at  the 
expense  of  the  war-garden- 
ers and  then  apportioned 
by  lot.  During  the  plant- 
ing season,  demonstrations 
of  planting  and  gardening 
were  made  on  nine  differ- 
ent estates  located  in  vari- 
ous districts  and  expert 
supervision  of  amateurs 
was  furnished  bv  experi- 
enced gardeners.  All  thru 
the  summer  these  profes- 
sionals have  visited  the 
plots  twice  a  week,  in- 
structing and  encouraging 
as  needed. 

The  largest  number  of 
small  plots  in  any  one  place 
included     150     gardens     of 


mission  is  charged  at  one 
table,  where  the  committee 
disposes  of  produce  en- 
trusted to  it  for  sale.  The 
town  committee  assumes  no 
responsibility  whatsoever 
for  the  quality  or  price  of 
goods  or  for  any  incident 
or  accident  that  may  hap- 
pen on  the  market  grounds. 
Mr.  Daniel  G.  Lacy  of 
the  Forestry  Department  is 
supervisor  of  food  produc- 
tion and  conservation  and 
manager  of  the  produce  ex- 
change, and  Selectman 
Ernest  B.  Dane,  president 
of  the  Brookline  National 
Bank  and  vice-chairman  of 
the  committee  on  public 
safety,  has  ben  largely  re- 
sponsible  for  its  establish- 
ment. 

Brookline  is  a  typical  sub- 
urban community.  The  fact 
that  it  has  had  such  marked 
success  with  its  produce  ex- 
change is  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  adop- 
'''"'•-  Franois  a.  ituyu  tion  of  the  scheme  by  oth- 

familv  size"  planted  on  four      rh('    Brookline    Community    Market    is    open    on    Wednesdays    and    ers.  The  community  market 
r    A.      -di  1  ~    „„*„>„      Saturdays.  "Bring  your  surplus  vegetables  lure"  is  the  invitation  to    .     .,      ,     .     ,  „nninsm:nn  n< 
acres    of   the    Blake    estate      //(,.  ,,„,,,,.„,.,,    ..„„„  your  vegetables  here"  the  gardenless  arc  urged.    !t  logical  companion  01 

back    of    the    High    School,       [,,d  both,  acccjjt.  They  come" in  cars  and  on  foot  and  business  hnnn    the  community  garden. 
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BY  THE  AMERICAN  WIFE  OF  A  TITLED  GERMAN 


WHEN  Americans  feel 
that  something  is 
usurping  the  function 
of  common  sense 
among  Germans,  something  be- 
sides militarism,  what  puzzles 
them  is  the  old  and  orthodox 
ideal  of  Prussia.  The  "Prussian- 
izing of  Germans"  has  meant 
largely  propaganda  of  this  ideal, 
since  it  serves  among  other 
things  as  the  basis  of  militar- 
ism. Under  their  several  princes 
the  German  people  had  always 
been  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  doctrine,  but  the  intenser 
propaganda  has  brought  them 
to  holding  toward  it  an  inward 
attitude  of  reverent  relation- 
ship, its  authority  having  been 
made  to  seem  identical  with  the 
safety  and  the  highest  good  of 
the  nation.  The  ideal  is  that  of 
order. 

The  German  army,  the  great 
industrial,  commercial  and  social  or- 
ganizations of  Germany,  are  from  one 
point  of  view  merely  large  and  salient 
manifestations  of  zeal  for  order,  for 
regulating,  grading  and  coordinating 
things,  in  accordance  with  the  behests 
of  the  Prussian  ideal. 

We  pity  Germans  because  they  are 
under  such  numberless  restrictions. 
They  all  the  while  are  criticizing  us, 
on  their  side,  in  the  spirit  of  members 
of  religious  orders,  contrasting  what 
they  take  to  be  our  democratic  license 
with  the  trim  and  circumscribed  grada- 
tions prevailing  in  every  branch  of 
their  own  national  household,  and  feel- 
ing convinced  that  their  minutely  reg- 
ulated world  is  far  superior.  Those 
among  us  who  translate  German  devo- 
tion to  their  ideal  of  conduct  as  blind 
docility,  and  think  of  the  docility  as 
something  that  can  be  done  away  with 
by  the  simple  act,  for  instance,  of  lib- 
eralizing the  political  form  of  their 
government,  overlook  the  fanaticism 
inherent  in  the  true  situation,  which 
covers  much  more  than  their  political 
life. 

The  high  born  and  the  low  partake 
together  in  a  sentiment  of  respect  that 
amounts  to  a  passion  for  subserviency. 
Bismarck  in  summing  up  his  inmost 
feelings  found  that  he  was  "the  King's 
man  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the 
calves  of  his  legs."  The  Emperor  keeps 
repeating  "I  am  God's  anointed."  And 
the  people,  thru  their  intellectuals,  de- 
clare themselves  devoted  to  the  state. 
Every  German  patriot,  in  other  words, 
feels  himself  to  be  virtuous  in  so  far 
as  he  is  subordinate.  To  many  of  the 
strange  things  you  see  in  practical  life 
among  Germans  this  devotion  is  the 
key. 

Let  an  officer,  for  instance,  give  way 
to  personal  consideration  and  wot  hew 
down  with  his  saber  a  man  that  af- 
fronts him,  and  that  officer's  career  or 
his  very  life  becomes  forfeit,  his  coat 
symbolizing  the  fount  of  order.  The 
man  who  insulted   him   mav  have  been 


drunk,  may  have  been  a  cripple,  may 
have  been  a  benefactor  of  the  officer, 
and  the  insult  slight;  what  alone  is  con- 
sidered is  the  infraction  of  a  rule.  By 
exalting  the  idea  of  the  absolute  na- 
ture of  order,  the  army's  dignity,  the 
king's  majesty,  the  nobleman's  pres- 
tige, all  these  old  romantic  conceptions 
that  dwindle  elsewhere  are  kept  vital- 
ized. 

COMFORT  him,"  whispered  Frau 
von  W.,  as  she  parted  the  por- 
tieres in  front  of  the  doors  of  her  hus- 
band's  den.   "Your  visit  is  a  mercy." 

And  she  whispered,  as  I  understood 
perfectly,  to  the  end  that  the  Pastor 
and  the  Frau  Inspector,  whose  consul- 
tation with  her  my  call  had  interrupt- 
ed, might  not  overhear.  They  belonged 
to  a  lower  social  order,  and  consequent- 
ly were  not  to  get  an  inkling  into  the 
fact  that  an  overwhelming  grief  was 
afflicting  the  family.  Society  knew  that 
the  favorite  son  of  the  house  had  been 
disgraced,  and  was  an  exile  on  his  way 
to  America;  that  to  save  his  father 
from  the  further  need  of  paying  his 
gambling  and  racing  debts,  he  had 
written  to  a  matrimonial  agent  offer- 
ing twenty  thousand  thalers  for  a  mil- 
lionaire bride;  that  the  letter  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  secret  police; 
that  the  police  had  handed  it  to  the 
military  authorities;  that  the  military 
authorities  had  dismissed  the  lieutenant 
from  the  service  (correspondence  with 
marriage  bureaus  being  prohibited  to 
officers)  and  that  he  was  become  in 
consequence  of  the  dismissal  a  social 
outlaw.  But  outsiders  were  to  think  he 
was  taking  a  furlough  for  the  sake  of 
his  health. 

"Carl  had  no  inclination  for  military 
service,"  remarked  his  father  in  retro- 
spective sadness.  "That  was  why  he 
took  to  the  distractions  of  play  and 
racing.  He  is  not  a  profligate  by  na- 
ture. If  he  could  have  lived  a  country 
life— but  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  have 
bought  an  estate  for  him.  And  I  have 


had  more  than  sufficient  experi- 
ences with  mortgages.  He 
begged  me  to  let  him  have  some 
of  the  estate  to  farm,  if  it  were 
only  a  thousand  acres.  But  that 
was  impossible." 

"But  why?"  I  asked.  "Bunow 
Court  is  still  free.  Emmy  says 
its  entail  is  not  yet  accom- 
plished. Wouldn't  Bernard  con- 
sent?" 

"Bernard,  as  the  elder 
brother,  would  have  felt  bound 
to  demur,"  he  replied.  "But 
there  would  have  rested  on  me 
no  obligation  to  heed  his  objec- 
tions particularly,  Bunow  Court, 
as  you  say,  being  still  a  freie 
allodial.  What  decided  the  mat- 
ter against  Carl  were  practical 
considerations.  Look" — and  he 
pointed  to  the  pages  of  an  open 
letter  lying  on  the  desk  table 
before  which  he  was  sitting — 
a  pathetic  revelation  of  the  fact 
that  his  torment  of  heart  over  the 
lad's  disgrace  had  driven  him  to  re- 
view this  episode  of  the  past.  "The 
notes  and  figures  are  summaries  I 
made  at  the  time  to  show  to  Carl.  You 
are  a  witness  of  the  truth:  I  could  not 
have  saved  him."  And  the  irrepressible 
sob  that  escaped  from  his  breast  as  he 
sank  back  into  his  chair  so  embar- 
rassed me,  for  his  sake,  that  I  re- 
mained bent  over  the  pages  for  a  long 
while.  He  must  be  left  time  to  recover 
reserve  and  self  control.  A  single  item 
only  of  the  many  recorded  on  the  pages 
could  arrest  the  attention  of  my  flur- 
ried mind.  When  at  last  I  resumed  my 
seat,  I  mentioned  it. 

"You  were  allowing  Carl  three  thou- 
sand thalers  a  year,  I  see.  I  suppose 
there  are  reasons  I  don't  know  of  why 
he  couldn't  have  lived  in  the  country 
on  that  sum,  as  well  as  in  Berlin."  My 
remark  was  tentative,  and  as  gentle 
in  tone  as  I  was  able  to  make  it.  When 
he  replied  with  crustiness  it  was  a  re- 
lief to  me. 

WHAT  are  you  thinking  of — a  coun- 
try gentleman  living  as  cheaply 
as  an  officer?  A  young  officer  can  live  in 
quarters.  He  has  his  valet  (orderly) 
free,  and  free  keep,  fodder  and  stabling 
for  his  necessary  mounts.  All  his  out- 
lays can  go  for  keeping  up  with  his 
rank.  A  gentleman  in  the  country  must 
not  only  expend  for  personal  represen- 
tation, but  also  provide  himself  with 
a  residence  and  the  residence  with  fur- 
niture and  domestics.  He  has  got  all 
the  fundamentals  of  life  to  find  includ- 
ing his  own  mounts  and  stabling."  And 
as  the  Freiherr  proceeded  in  his  double 
enterprize  of  enlightening  my  ignor- 
ance and  freeing  his  own  heart,  he 
marshalled  forth  the  many  various 
reasons  why  two  sons  may  not  live  off 
of  five  thousand  acres  of  land,  if  those 
acres  are  farmed  separately. 

I  reflected  as  he  talked  that  there  wer 
four     daughters     in     the     house,     and 
money  had  to     [Continued  on  page 
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ivabli    house  is  partly  a   matter  "I  setting  and  partly  a  waller  of  plan  and  partly  a  matter  of  material.   This  one. 
I.  R.  Potter's,  a  I  Great  Neck,  Long  Island,  is  an  interesting  combination  of  wood  and  stucco.  Paul  Ilertwirj,  architect 
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THE  HOUSE  LIVABLE:  WOOD  AND  STUCCO 


T  is  interesting  to  see  how 
the  attitude  of  the  general 
public  has  sometimes  been 
influenced  by  factors  other 
than  personal  experience  ;  in 
the  field  of  the  House  Liv- 
able, the  great  advertising  campaigns  con- 
ducted by  the  manufacturers  of  building 
materials  are  a  pertinent  example.  It  may 
be  acknowledged  at  once  that  the  effect  of 
these  campaigns  has  been  far  reaching  and 
of  great  educational  value,  both  as  to  ma- 
terials and  design,  but  a  confusion  of  mind 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  several 
materials  available  for  exterior  walls  is  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  this  partizan  lit- 
erature, so  it  may  be  well  to  examine  them 
as  impartially  as  possible.  Wood  and  stucco 
will  be  discussed  in  this  article;  brick  and 
stone  in  the  one  to  follow. 

Frame  walls  are  beginning  to  pass  out 
of  use.  I  venture  to  say  that  fifty  years 
from  today  very  few  of  them  will  be  con- 
structed. Nevertheless,  the  frame  house  has 
its  advantages.  It  is  by  no  means  doomed 
to  early  decay,  nor  is  it  liable  to  be  cold 
because  of  the  passage  of  air.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  wood  is  one  of  the  best  non-con- 
ductors of  heat  which  we  have,  a  thing 
which  can  be  most  easily  demonstrated  by 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  can 
hold  one  end  of  a  burning  stick  without 
feeling  heat,  while  if  one  end  of  a  piece 
of  stone  or  metal  is  heated  the  whole  body 
of  the  material  becomes  hot.  A  wooden 
house  is,  therefore,  cool  in  summer  and 
warm  in  winter  if  even  halfway  reasonable 
precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  leakage 
of  air  between  the  pieces  of  which  it  is 
built.  If  the  outside  sheathing  is  tongued 
and  grooved  and  covered  with  paper  before 
the  shingles,  clapboards  or  brick 
veneer  arc  applied  one  generally  has 
a  satisfactory  house. 

The  use  of  clapboards  is  practical- 
ly con  fined  to  this  continent.  Owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  lumber  we  never 
find  them  employed  in  Europe,  ex- 
cept in  Scandinavia,  and  few  old 
buildings  were  surfaced  with  them 
because  of  the  difficulties  attending 
their  manufacture  by  hand.  In  this 
country  they  became  the  usual  ma- 
terial for  outside  walls  about  1810 
or  1820,  when  sawmills  began  to  be 
common.  Tho  many  Colonial  houses 
are  now  surfaced  with  them,  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  doubt  in  most  cases 
as  to  whether  this  was  their  original 
wall-covering.  When  good  white  pine 
lumber  was  plentiful  and  was  air- 
dried,  it  was  easy  to  select  logs  for 
sawing  which  would  yield  wide  clap- 
boards free  from  knots  and  cracks. 
As  nails  at  that  time  were  mostly 
hand  made  and  very  dear,  wide  clap- 
boards were  the  cheapest  and  were 
naed  on  most  of  the  older  clapboard-  \n 
«d  houses.  Later,  as  [umber  became       /,. 

more    scarce    and    nails    cheaper,    the  | /,/ 
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six  inch  clapboards  came  into  general  favor, 
and  most  of  the  houses  built  during  the 
period  of  the  Greek  revival,  from  1820  to 
1S45,  were  covered  with  them.  Because  of 
these  facts  the  current  tendency  in  design- 
ing Colonial  houses  is  to  use  the  wider 
clapboards,  altho  there  is  no  particular 
quality  which  they  possess  which  renders 
them  more  suitable  to  Colonial  design  or 
more  durable  and  weather  proof  than  the 
smaller  ones. 

The  material  of  which  old  clapboards 
were  generally  made  was  white  pine,  and 
altho  the  increase  in  price  of  this  excellent 
wood   has   caused   architects   to   search   for 


was  not  uncommon  in  Colonial  times  to 
change  to  some  extent  the  general  treat- 
ment of  material  around  the  entrance  door- 
way to  one  which  was  considered  more 
highly  finished  with  results  of  pleasant 
quaintness.  When  this  was  done  in  wood- 
covered  houses,  whether  of  clapboard  or 
shingles,  it  was  customary  to  make  the 
front  of  boards  laid  tightly  together  so  as 
to  show  the  joints  as  little  as  possible. 

To  sum  up :  clapboards  are  cheap,  dur- 
able, weatherproof  and  well  suited  to  cer- 
tain styles  of  house ;  their  disadvantages 
are  that  they  require  frequent  painting  and 
are  not  fireproof.  In  time,  here,  as  in 
Europe,  the  increasing  scarcity  of  lumber 
will  eliminate  them  from  consideration,  to- 
gether with  shingles. 


available  substitutes,   nothing  as  good   has 

been  found.  Cedar  is  durable  and  light  and     QHINGLES,  like   clapboards,   are  rarely 

seems  in  most  ways  to  be  as  good  as  white     O  used  except  in  America,  but  were,   for 


pine ;  it  is  also  cheaper.  Cypress  has  like- 
wise many  good  qualities  but  is  more  liable 
to  warp  or  split  in  wide  boards.  Most  other 
woods  are  not  recommended  by  their  manu- 
facturers for  use  as  clapboards  altho  some 
other  varieties  of  pine  will  serve. 

f^\  LAPBOARDS  do  not  offer  a  great  num- 


many  years,  the  most  common  of  all  ma- 
terials and  when  well  made  were  practically 
indestructible.  The  oldest  frame  house  now 
standing  in  the  United  States  still  bears 
some  of  its  original  shingles,  altho  deep 
ruts  have  been  worn  in  their  surfaces  by 
the  action  of  wind  and  rain.  These  old 
shingles,  however,  were  of  a  better  quality 
V_^  ber   of   opportunities   for   varied    treat-     than  most  which  we  can  obtain  today  when 


ment ;  in  fact  there  is  only  one  way  in 
which  they  can  properly  be  used — the  old- 
fashioned  way  in  which  the  thick  lower  edge 
of  each  clapboard  laps  over  the  thin  upper 
edge  of  the  one  below  it,  so  that  the  clap- 
boards are  not  vertical  but  tip  out  slightly. 
The  so-called  "novelty  siding"  can  never  be 
made  to  look  well,  altho  the  method  of  lay- 
ing clapboards  flush,  pursued  in  certain  old 
houses  and  illustrated  in  the  house  on  the 
next    page,    has    advantages    at    times.    It 


unusual  use  of  wood.  Residence  of  Mr.  Eaerton 
Winthrop  at  Syosset,  Long  Island.  Delano  and 
rich,    architects,    A    particularly    limbic    house 


the  maximum  life  of  a  shingle  wall  al- 
lowed to  weather  without  paint  is  probably 
twenty-five  years.  This  is  due  in  part  to 
the  nails  now  used.  The  old  hand-made 
nails  rusted  on  the  surface  only,  and  this 
surface  coat  of  rust  protected  the  body  of 
the  nail,  while  the  modern  steel  nails  will 
keep  on  rusting  until  the  steel  is  all  gone 
and  the  shingles  in  consequence  fall  off. 
The  lack  of  durability  in  shingles  cannot, 
however,  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  nails 
used.  Most  modern  shingles  are  of 
red  or  white  cedar,  and  under  the 
bad  weather  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  greater  part  of  this  country  they 
rot  pretty#  badly.  The  hand-split 
cypress  shingles  will  probably  last 
much  longer,  but  as  most  of  those  in 
the  market  are  made  in  even  widths 
they  do  not  make  as  interesting  a 
wall  as  those  of  Colonial  times. 

It  is  an  artistic  axiom  that  the 
absolutely  perfect  thing  is  not  as 
beautiful  as  that  which  has  some 
slight  irregularity  and  a  wall 
made  up  of  small  similar  units  of  ab- 
solutely equal  sizes  is  never  so  happy 
as  one  in  which  the  units  arc  sub- 
stantially similar,  but  not  uniform. 
Tims  the  shingled  walls  of  Colonial 
times  were  made  of  shingles  of  vari- 
ous widths,  laid  at  slightly  different 
intervals,  so  that  the  whole  surface 
is  of  constant  variety,  unnoticed 
until  looked  for.  Today  our  machine 

made    shingles    are    uniform     in 

and  our  careful  workmen  lay  them 
so  regularly  that  much  of  the  inter- 
est is  gone.  That  this  i-^  true  will  be 
realized   by   an\    one  who.  driving  up 
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the  New  England  coast,  has  passed  cottage 
after  cottage,  each  one  charming  and  each 
one  interesting,  altho  they  are  substantially 
repetitions  of  the  same  motive,  with  slight- 
ly different  treatments  around  the  doors, 
\\  indows  and  cornices.  Their  interest  is  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  surface  texture  of 
the  shingles,  and  while  it  is  not  possible 
t"  reproduce  in  new  shingles  exactly  the 
same  delightful  quality  which  old  shingles 
attain  after  years  of  erosion  by  dust-laden 
winds,  it  is  still  possible  to  produce  shin- 
gle surfaces  which  have  real  artistic 
quality. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  any  portion 
of  the  house  can  be  slighted  without  im- 
pairing the  effect  of  the  whole.  Altho  many 
good  things  will  pass  completely  unnoticed, 
when  a  thing  is  not  right  the  observer  will 
feel  that  there  is  something  missing  from 
the  ensemble,  altho  he  may  not  be  able  to 
explain  what  it  is  that  troubles  him.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  architects  spend  so 
much  time,  patience  and  trouble  in  the 
study  of  the  exact  proportions  of  the  mold- 
ings which  are  to  go  on  the  cornices,  around 
the  doors  and  windows,  etc.  Probably  no 
one  but  another  architect  ever  appreciates 
that  these  moldings  have  been  carefully 
studied,  and  yet.  other  features  being  iden- 
tical, it  is  the  difference  between  good  mold- 
ings and  bad  moldings  which  made  a  per- 
fect house  or  a  commonplace  one. 

STUCCO  is  an  old  material  which  has 
long  been  used  in  all  countries,  including 
the  American  colonies.  The  name  is  of  Ital- 
ian origin  but  was  Anglicized  long  ago  and 
means  simply  exterior  plaster.  Stucco,  un- 
like brick  or  stone,  is  merely  a  material 
for  furnishing  a  surface  and  not  a  ma- 
terial of  which  a  wall  may  be  built.  It  may 
be  applied  to  almost  any  sort  of  construc- 
tion with  varying  degrees  of  success.  It 
was  originally  composed  of  lime  and  sand 
and  was  used  to  give  a  neat  finish  to  cheap, 
rough  mason  work  behind  it  and,  incident- 
aWy,  to  protect  stone  or  brick,  laid  up  in 
(lay  instead  of  mortar,  from  washing  down. 

Modern  stucco,  made  with  cement,  is  of 
different  composition  from  the  old,  but  the 
field  of  its  usefulness  is  about  the  same 
and,  because  it  is  as  plastic  as  the  old,  it 
is  applied  in  the  same  manner  and  with 
even  better  results,  both  artistic  and  prac- 
tical. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that  no  other  material  in  common  use  as 
a  wall-covering  has  given  so  much  trouble 
or  has  failed  in  so  many  cases.  It  has  come 
to  be  regarded  with  some  disfavor,  un- 
justly so,  because  the  faults  are  due  to  im- 
proper use  of  the  ma- 
terial and  not  to  the  ma- 
terial itself.  Care  must 
be  used,  both  in  its  mix- 
ing and  application,  if  it 
is  to  be  durable,  and  the 
material  to  which  it  is 
applied  cannot  be  select 
ed  in  haphazard  fashion. 
Stucco  is  used  over  both 
frame  and  masonry  walls, 
and  probably  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  cases  where  it 
has  gone  bad  have  been 
over  frame  walls. 

As  the  material  is  prac- 
tically a  high  grade  of 
planter  it  must,  in  wood- 
en buildings,  be  applied 
on  lath  of  some  sort. 
The  writer's  belief  is  that 
wood  lath  should  never 
be  used.  If  ever  so  little 
moisture  reaches  wood 
lath  it  will  swell  and 
shrink,  inevitably  crack- 
ing the  stucco,  leaving  a 
place    for    more   moisture 


to  enter,  until  with  repetition  of  the 
process  the  stucco  is  loosened  and 
falls  off.  The  mere  shrinking  and 
swelling  of  a  wood  frame  at  different 
temperatures  may  cause  cracks  big  enough 
to  admit  moisture  and  consequent  failure. 
On  frame  buildings  metal  lath  only  should 
be  used  as  a  base  on  which  to  plaster,  and 
this  lath  should  be  of  such  form  and  size 
as  to  permit  it  to  be  completely  imbedded 
in  the  stucco  so  that  it  will  not  rust  out 
and  let  the  stucco  fall.  Troubles  arising  in 
stucco  houses  of  masonry  construction  are 
of  a  different  character  and  are  usually 
due  to  the  penetration  of  moisture  thru  the 
stucco  coating,  for,  unfortunately,  not  all 
stucco  work  is  waterproof.  The  adhesion 
of  stucco  to  mason  work  is  different  with 
different  materials  and.  curiously  enough, 
appears  to  be  less  with  brick  walls  than 
with  walls  of  terra  cotta  or  stone.  Its  ad- 
hesion is  hard  to  predicate  and  is  probably 
dependent  upon  weather  conditions,  being 
greater  if  applied  in  damp  weather  than 
in  dry. 

A  popular  misconception  of  a  stucco  wall 
is  that  it  is  entirely  composed  of  concrete. 
Sometimes,  tho  not  often,  walls  of  country 
houses  are  so  constructed,  but  they  are  not 
desirable  unless  a  vertical  air-space  is 
formed  in  the  wall  to  stop  moisture,  an 
expensive  and  difficult  piece  of  construction. 
Since  the  durability  of  concrete  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  skill  of  the  makers  and  the  use 
thruout  of  good  materials,  the  chances  of 
failure  somewhere  in  so  delicate  a  piece  of 
construction  are  too  great  to  be  taken  in 
most  cases.  In  all  parts  of  house-building, 
where  one  has  not  complete  knowledge  of 
the  builder's  skill  and  ability,  only  methods 
of  construction  should  be  used  which  are  so 
simple  that  the  chance  of  error  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  and  concrete  work  above 
the  foundation  is  not  one  of  them. 

THE  variety  of  surfaces  which  may  be 
produced  in  stucco  is  very  considerable, 
and  the  colors  which  may  be  permanently 
introduced  into  it  are  numerous  ;  but  in  con- 
sidering any  particular  method  of  surfacing 
one  should  not  forget  that  stucco  must  be 
waterproof,  and  that  not  all  ways  of  ap- 
plying it  will  produce  this  result.  It  should, 
as  a  rule,  be  applied  in  two  coats  or,  where 
a  very  rough  surface  is  desired,  in  three, 
for  if  it  is  to  be  waterproof  it  must  be 
dense,  and  density  can  be  produced  only 
by  pressure  or  by  the  introduction  of  some 
material  which  will  fill  up  the  pores  in  the 
mortar.  Lime  in  the  first  coat  has  this 
effect. 


Coloring  for  stucco  walls  is  often  applied 
like  paint  and,  applied  in  this  way,  is  sat- 
isfactory as  a  waterproofing  but  smooths 
the  apparent  surface  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  stonelike  surface,  which  is  the  chief 
reason  for  using  stucco,  is  lost.  The  best 
way  to  color  the  wall  is  to  introduce  the 
pigments  into  the  last  coat.  Numerous 
colors  have  been  manufactured  for  this 
purpose  but  without  any  generally  satis- 
factory results.  The  only  ones  which  can 
be  safely  recommended  are  the  natural 
earth  colors — red  and  yellow  ochre  and 
one  or  two  others — but  these,  with  differ- 
ent colors  of  sand  and  cement,  afford  a 
wide  variety  of  buffs,  grays,  browns  and 
reds  from  which  to  choose,  and,  in  fact,  in- 
clude all  the  colors  which  a  wall  should 
have.  Nobody  wants  a  bright  green  or  blue 
stucco  wall,  altho  in  some  southern  cities 
pink  and  yellow  have  been  used  and  look 
very  well  in  their  native  surroundings. 

The  cost  of  stucco  is  considerably  less 
than  that  of  brick  facing,  and  the  cost 
of  a  stuccoed  wall,  either  on  terra  cotta  or 
on  frame  and  metal  lath,  is  considerably 
less  than  that  of  brick  or  stone  walls ;  still 
it  is  not  a  cheap  material,  and  when  well 
applied  is  durable  and  sightly. 


H 


\h   old  house  nt   Ridgefield,  Connecticut,  which  illustrates  the  use  of  clap- 
boards   and   also   shows   the   New   England   treatment   of   the   gambrel   roof 


ALF  timber  has  but  one  excuse  for  its 
employment ;  the  delightful  way  in 
which  a  wall  surface  may  be  decorated  with 
it.  It  is  expensive,  difficult  to  make  weather- 
tight  and  a  sham,  as  customarily  built ;  but, 
considered  as  a  purely  decorative  treat- 
ment, it  is  worth  using  when  an  especially 
picturesque  wall  surface  is  desired.  The 
origin  of  half  timber  was  the  old  English 
and  Continental  way  of  building  a  thin 
wall.  They  built  a  wooden  framework  and 
filled  in  between  the  timbers  forming  the 
frame  with  brick  or  stone  laid  in  lime-mor- 
tar,  with  the  exterior  faces  of  the  mason 
work  sometimes  plastered  or  stuccoed  and 
sometimes  left  natural.  Now  as  long  as  the 
timber  was  seasoned  oak  the  result  was 
pretty  satisfactory,  because  oak  does  not 
shrink  or  swell  very  much,  but  as  soon  as 
other  woods  were  employed  the  results  be- 
came disastrous ;  the  houses  leaked  at  every 
joint  between  the  masonry  filling  and  the 
Avooden  frame.  To  be  practically  successful, 
the  joints  between  the  wood  and  stucco 
must  be  so  made  that  they  lap  over,  and 
especial  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  any 
water  from  running  into  joints  on  top  of 
the  horizontal  wood  pieces;  this  is  the 
greatest  danger,  since  water  behind  the 
plaster  -will  freeze  and  rip  off  the  surface. 
Much  half-timber  work 
loses  in  artistic  effect  be- 
cause it  is  improperly  de- 
signed. The  pattern  which 
it  makes  should  appear 
to  be  a  proper  framing  for 
the  wall,  both  as  to  size 
of  members  and  as  to 
their  disposition,  and  the 
wood  pieces  should  proba- 
bly never  be  less  than  six 
inches  wide.  The  human 
mind  works  in  a  curious 
way  when  it  comes  to 
things  artistic,  yet  it  will 
be  found  that  most  fea- 
tures in  architecture  that 
have  survived  the  critical 
survey  of  ages  are  sound- 
ly structural  before  they 
are  beautiful  or  are  dec- 
orative treatments  bor- 
rowed from  or  based  upon 
structural  forms.  So  with 
half  timber :  while  we 
know  it  to  be  a  sham,  we 
unconsciously  require  it 
to    appear    structural. 
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T/ie  Turner  house, 
which  shows  a  distinct 
Italian  influence,  stands 
close  to  the  ground  and 
fits  into  its  surround- 
ings as  if  it  had  grown 
naturally  with  the  trees 
and  the  particularly  at- 
tractive garden,  which 
the  pictures  only  just 
suggest.  The  steps,  in 
the  smaller  picture,  lead 
from  the  garden  into  a 
small  conservatory. 
Sleeping  porches  are 
one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  the  modern  archi- 
tect's problems.  To  set 
a  porch  in  without  spoil- 
ing the  line  of  the  house 
or  to  add  it  on  without 
making  it  an  excres- 
cence is  by  no  means  an 
easy  task.  Both  methods 
have  been  employed 
here,    with    particularly 

happy  results.  The  nar- 
row window  panes  arc 
^  interesting.  They  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect 
without  obscuring  vision 


The  Stucco  House 


RESIDENCE 


MISS    JESSIE    TURNER,     HARTSDALE, 
EUGENE  J.  LANG,  ARCHITECT 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing 
about  the  Field  house  is  the  unu- 
sual treatment  of  the  windows 
above  the  glassed-in  breakfast 
porch.  The  small  picture  shows  it 
more  clearly  than  the  other.  The 
plan  of  the  house  is  simple  but  it 
has  marked  individuality  and 
charm.  As  in  the  Turner  house  the 
living-room  con- 
nects with  the 
porch    by    windows 


The  interior  plan  of  the 
Turner  house  is  par- 
ticularly good.  Every- 
thing has  been  fitted 
into  two  stories  and  yet 
the  rooms  are  of  gener 
ous  size.  'The  first  floor 
has  a  long,  large  living- 
room  which  nearly  dou- 
bles its  size  in  summer 
by  opening,  thru  two 
■wide  windows,  onto  tin- 
side  piazza.  The  break- 
fast room  is  cleverly  ar- 
ranged to  connect  with 
both  kitchen  and  gar- 
den. There  is  a  circular 
staircase  in  the  wide 
hospitable  hall.  A  sur- 
prisingly large  number 
of  bedrooms  have  been 
fitted  into  the  second 
floor,  five  beside  the  ser- 
vants' rooms  and  three 
baths.  There  is  plenty 
of  closet  room,  too.  The 
second  story  hall,  tho  in  the  center 
of  the  house,  gets  plenty  of  light 
from  the  balcony.  The  servants' 
rooms  are  isolated  as 
they  should  be  in  an  ell 
with  a  stair  of  its  own 
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FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN 


SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN 

Stucco  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sible materials  for  house  building. 
It  lends  itself  to  an  infinite  variety 
of  styles  and  colors  and  settings 
and  shapes  and  sizes.  It  is  less  ex- 
pensire  than  brick  or  stone  and  it 
is  fireproof.  It  is  increasing  almost 
daily  in  popularity  as  a  material 
for  suburban  houses.  A  fact  which 
is  to  be  rejoiced  in  as  it  seems  to 
be  harder  to  build  a  very  bad  stucco 
house  than  almost  any  other  kind. 


The 

well 


breakfast  room  is 
placed.  The  bed- 
rooms are  large  and  full 
of  interesting  "possibili- 
ties" with  their  bays 
and  alcoves.  The  inter- 
esting window  treatment 
already  mentioned  Is 
not  a  purely  external 
feature,  ft  entirely  does 
a  way  with  what  would 
otherwise  be  an  uncom- 
fortable and  inconven- 
ient slanting  ceiling  and 
makes  the  two  big  double 

<hain hers  into  unusual- 
ly (harming  rooms,  A 
bedroom  fireplace  is  al- 
ways desirable,    the  only 

opportunity    which    this 

plan  offered  has  Ik  in 
Seized.  Servants  rooms 
are    in     the    third    story 
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LONG  ISLAND 


SECOND   FLOOR   PLAN 


On  the  other  hand  there 
is  danger  of  settling 
down  to  a  permissible 
but  uninteresting  type 
and  therefore  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  consider 
carefully  distinctive  and 
Well  planned  stucco 
houses  like  the  two  on 
this  page.  Their  likeness 
lies  in  the  care  irith 
Which  each  one  has  be  u 
■made,  first  of  all  lir- 
a/ile  and  convenient. 
They  are  very  distinctly 

homes,    liui   they  prove 

tliat  it  is  possible  to  be 
comfortable  and  archi- 
tecturally correct  at  the 
same     time.     They     illits 

trate  also  the  adapti- 
bility  of  stucco  t<>  a 
wide    variety    of    types 
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HOUSE  BUILDING  ON  A  BUDGET 


WHEN  one  speaks  of  a  home  as 
costing  a  certain  amount,  one  may 
mean  either  of  two  things :  first, 
that  the  house  itself  including  only  the  part 
generally  furnished  by  a  contractor,  cost 
this  amount,  or,  second,  that  the  whole 
enterprize,  including  the  purchase  of  the 
property,  the  construction  of  the  building, 
the  architect's  fee,  the  grading  and  the 
decoration  are  included.  In  this  article  the 
latter  point  of  view  will  be  the  only  one 
considered  since  after  all  it  is  not  the  bare 
cost  of  the  house  itself  which  interests 
most  of  us ;  but  what  we  will  have  to  spend 
to  get  a  complete  "plant"  for  the  most 
important  of  our  activities — our  daily  life. 

The  first  item  to  be  considered  is,  I 
think,  the  proportion  which  should  properly 
exist  between  the  cost  of  the  property  and 
the  cost  of  the  "improvements"  as  the 
real  estate  people  say.  Of  course  no  pro- 
portion can  ever  be  formulated  which  will 
apply  to  all  cases,  since  one  man  may 
want  a  country  estate  or  a  farm,  while  the 
next  desires  merely  a  house  on  a  suburban 
lot,  but  as  the  vast  proportion  of  houses 
are  built  on  suburban  lots  and  not  on 
farms,  it  is  this  case  which  we  will  con- 
sider. 

Roughly  speaking  the  cost  of  the  lot 
should  not  be  over  forty  per  cent  of  the 
total  investment,  nor  should  it  be  under 
twenty  per  cent.  As  regards  the  lower  limit, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  large 
lending  companies  do  not  look  with  favor 
upon  applications  for  loans  when  the  value 
of  the  house  and  improvements  is  over 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty. When  the  value  of  the  land  is  less 
than  twenty  per  cent  they  think  that  the 
neighborhood  is  probably  not  sufficiently 
well  established  to  make  the  investment 
safe.  In  our  schedule  we  will  assume  the 
property  to  be  about  one-third  of  the  total 
cost. 

BEFORE  we  dismiss  the  question  of  prop- 
erty, there  should  be  the  other  question 
borne  in  mind.  The  property  which  appears 
to  be  cheap  may  not  actually  be  cheap  since 
the  expense  of  sewer,  water,  gas  and  elec- 
tric connections  may  be  quite  heavy.  Be- 
fore purchasing  these  things  should  be  in- 
quired into.  A  simple  sewage  disposal  plant 
will  cost  from  three  hundred  to  four  hun- 
dred dollars.  If  a  well  has  to  be  driven  and 
the  water  supply  installed,  the  expense  will 
probably  run  to  a  thousand  dollars,  while 
the  expense  of  private  electric  light  and 
gas  plants  is  almost  prohibitive  and  should 
be  considered  only  for  large  estates. 

After  the  property  is  bought  and  the 
house  begun,  the  first  man  who  is  con- 
sulted is  the  architect,  and  his  fee  has  to 
be  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  expense 
of  the  building.  Even  when  no  architect  is 
employed  the  drawings  have  to  be  made  by 
some  one  and,  tho  the  owner  generally  does 
not  know  it,  are  included  in  the  builder's 
cost.  Contrary  to  the  generally  conceived 
opinion,  an  architect's  fee  is  by  no  means 
money  wasted,  nor  does  he  make  any  very 
extraordinary  profit.  Especially  in  the 
house  which  costs  less  than  twelve  thou- 
sand dollars  a  competent  architect  who  fur- 
nishes all  required  drawings  will  probably 
make  nothing  at  all  for  his  own  time.  Ar- 
chitects' fees  vary  somewhat  in  the  several 
localities,  but  for  residence  work  may  be 
assumed  to  average  seven  and  one  half  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  the  building.  This,  of 
course,  is  based  on  the  cost  of  the  building 
and  not  on  the  cost  of  the  improvements 
of  grounds,  or  the  property  or  anything  of 
that  sort. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  house  itself  costs 
ten  thousand  dollars.  This  includes  to  the 
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BUDGET    FOR   A   TEN   THOUSAND    DOLLAR    HOUSE 

Per  Cent  of 
Cost  Total  Cost 

House     $10,000  59.7 

Lot    5.000  30 

Mason    work $3,200  19.6 

Carpenter  work.   3,800  22.4 

Tile  work 260  1.4 

Plumbing   800  4.6 

Heating    750  4.3 

Electric  work. . .      250  1.3 

Tin  work 240  1.2 

Painting 700  4.2 

Architect's  fee 750  4.4 

Wall   paper,   etc 250  1.3 

Fixtures 300  1.7 

Grounds 500  2.9 

16,900  99.3 


mind  of  the  architect  or  builder,  the  ex- 
cavation and  foundation  work,  all  carpen- 
ter work,  all  plastering,  mason  work,  tiling 
(if  there  is  any),  the  tin  work,  the  paint- 
ing, the  plumbing,  including  all  plumbing 
fixtures,  the  heating,  including  the  radia- 
tors, and  the  electric  work  except  for  the 
electric  fixtures.  The  different  trades  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  a  building 
fall  naturally  into  certain  divisions,  of 
which  the  first — the  mason  work — general- 
ly includes  the  excavation,  the  foundation, 
the  chimneys  and  the  incidental  masonry 
work,  such  as  piers  for  the  piazza  and 
masonry  piers  in  the  cellar.  For  a  ten  thou- 
sand dollar  house  these  items  would  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  thirty-two  hundred  dol- 
lars, of  course  assuming  that  the  house  was 
built  of  frame ;  for  a  brick  or  masonry 
house,  the  item  would  be  greatly  enlarged 
and  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  the  next  item,  the  carpenter 
work.  The  carpenter  work  on  a  frame 
house  which  costs  ten  thousand  dollars 
would  be  about  thirty-eight  hundred  dol- 
lars, assuming  that  the  exterior  was  clap- 
boarded  or  shingled  and  that  the  interior 
trim  was  not  excessive  in  character.  This, 
like  every  item  given  in  the  schedule,  is 
subject  to  variation  within  almost  any 
limits,  depending  upon  the  type  of  ma- 
terials and  the  amount  of  detail  in  pro- 
portion to  the  balance  of  the  house,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  this  discussion  we  are  as- 
suming the  average  conditions  where  size 
rather  than  a  perfection  of  finish  in  any 
one  part  is  the  desideratum.  Of  this  thirty- 
eight  hundred  dollars  for  the  carpenter 
work,  probably  fourteen  hundred  would  be 
spent  in  the  rough  frame,  four  hundred  for 
flooring,  six  hundred  to  nine  hundred  for 
the  finish  of  the  walls  and  roofs  and  the 
balance  on  the  interior  and  exterior  trim. 

TILE  work  in  a  house  of  this  kind  would 
be  necessarily  limited  to  tile  floors  and 
base  in  the  bathrooms  and  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle tile  in  the  vestibule  or  back  of  the 
kitchen  range.  An  allowance  of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  dollars  is  made  for  this  work 
and  would  just  about  cover  the  items  above 
mentioned,  altho  in  a  larger  house,  were 
the  same  proportion  of  the  total  expense  as- 
signed to  the  tile  work,  it  would  cover 
wainscot  in  the  baths  as  well.  The  paint- 
ing in  a  house  of  this  kind  could  hardly  be 
enameled  paint,  rubbed  several  times ;  prob- 
ably three  coats  of  white  paint  or  stained 
and  waxed  wood  work  for  the  main  part 
of  the  house  would  be  all  that  could  be 
expected,  and  three  coats  on  the  exterior 
with  a  coat  of  stain  on  the  shingle  roof 
would  be  sufficient  to  make  a  sightly  and 
durable  job.  The  cost  of  this  would  be 
about  seven  hundred  dollars.  A  similar  pro- 
portion in  a  larger  house  would  give  a  lit- 
tle better   quality   as   well   as   taking   care 


of  the  additional  size.  The  tin  work  in  any 
house  consists  of  the  leaders,  the  gutters, 
the  tin  work  necessary  to  make  the  roof 
tight  around  the  chimneys  and  in  the  val- 
leys where  the  roofs  join  each  other,  to- 
gether with  perhaps  one  or  two  tin  roofs 
on  porches  or  piazzas.  In  the  ten  thousand 
dollar  house,  two  hundred  and  forty  dol- 
lars should  probably  cover  these  items.  The 
electric  work  costs  roughly  about  four  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents  for  each  outlet  besides 
the  expense  of  the  electric  connection,  the 
meter,  the  switchboard  and  the  heavy 
cable  for  the  service,  etc.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  would  be  sufficient  to  provide 
the  house  with  forty  electric  light  outlets, 
ten  or  twelve  base  plugs  and  four  or  five 
electric  bells.  This  is  about  the  equipment 
for  the  usual  ten  thousand  dollar  house 
and  the  same  proportion  would  hold  for 
larger  work.  For  the  plumbing  we  have 
assumed  eight  hundred  dollars  and  for  the 
heating  seven  hundred  and  fifty.  This 
means  that  the  plumbing  fixtures  must  all 
be  of  the  simplest  possible  variety  and  that 
the  heating  is  one  of  the,  less  expensive 
types.  Under  present  conditions  with  the 
cost  of  all  metals  so  far  beyond  what  they 
have  ever  been  before,  it  is  necessary  to 
economize  on  the  finish  of  plumbing  while 
preserving  the  quality  of  piping,  if  we  are 
to  get  a  complete  house  for  what  seems  to 
be  a  reasonable  sum.  Were  the  heating  to 
be  hot  air  instead  of  steam  or  vapor  sys- 
tem, the  cost  would  perhaps  be  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  less  and  this  extra  amount 
could  be  put  into  better  finish  for  the 
plumbing  fixtures  and  a  better  range,  etc., 
for  the  plumbing  figure  is  assumed  to  in- 
clude bath  room  fixtures  for  two  baths, 
besides  laundry  tubs  and  pantry  sinks,  the 
range  and  a  hot  water  boiler. 

THESE  are  the  several  items  which  are, 
as  a  rule,  included  in  the  general  con- 
tract, and  while  they  have  been  worked  out 
on  a  basis  of  the  cost  of  a  ten  thousand  dol- 
lar house,  the  proportion  will  hold  for  larger 
or  smaller  houses,  providing  that  each  por- 
tion of  the  house  is  finished  in  about  the 
same  relation  to  the  whole.  Of  course,  as 
suggested  above,  the  figure  for  mason  work 
would  be  very  greatly  expanded  were  the 
house  of  masonry  construction  ;  and  wain- 
scot beam  ceilings  and  elaborate  detail  of 
exterior  or  interior  cornices  and  trim  would 
raise  the  price  of  the  carpenter  work.  In 
a  similar  way,  if  copper  is  desired  for  metal 
work  instead  of  tin,  the  price  would  be 
about  tripled,  since  copper,  while  perhaps 
more  durable  than  tin,  is  at  the  present 
time  almost  prohibitive  in  cost.  Likewise 
almost  any  amount  you  like  can  be  spent 
in  plumbing.  Brass  water  piping  would  add 
four  hundred  dollars  to  the  cost  of  the 
plumbing,  and  built-in  bathtubs  and  heavy 
lavatories  would  add  two  hundred  dollars 
a  bath  room. 

To  the  amounts  above  given  must  be 
added  certain  other  items  which  people  as 
a  rule  do  not  think  of.  These  are  wait 
paper,  electric  fixtures  and  the  grading  and 
planting  of  the  lot.  The  wall  paper  applied 
for  a  two  thousand  dollar  house  would 
probably  amount  to  two  hundred  or  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  electric  fix- 
tures could  hardly  be  less  than  three  hun- 
dred. The  cost  of  the  grading  is  of  all  the 
items  which  enter  into  the  construction  of 
a  house  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  de- 
termine for  there  is  no  "typical"  lot.  Let 
us  call  it  five  hundred  for  the  case  we  are 
considering,  and  with  these  things  as  a 
basis  make  up  a  schodule  which  will 
roughly  apply  to  suburban  houses  of  all 
kinds. 


EVERYBODY'S  FLOWER-THE  PEONY 


Aurore  is  one  of  the   very  newest  peonies 

IT  used  to  be  that  one  could  hardly 
think  of  a  June  garden  without  seeing 
the  rose  as  the  dominant  flower,  but 
things  have  been  gradually  changing,  until 
today  in  the  wisely  planted  and  up-to-date 
garden  the  modern  peony,  by  sheer  force 
of  its  majestic  blooms,  demands  and  re- 
ceives  the   homage   rightly   its   due. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  an  enthusiast 
to  grow  good  peonies — their  culture  is  so 
simple.  It  need  not  be  said  of  this  flower 
as  the  late  Dean  Hole  said  of  the  rose, 
"To  have  beautiful  roses  in  one's  garden 
one  must  have  beautiful  roses  in  one's 
heart.  He  must  woo  them  as  Jacob  wooed 
Laban's  daughter."  On  the  contrary,  the 
peony  reminds  me  of  Dickens'  Mark  Tap- 
ley,  who  delighted  in  adverse  conditions  so 
that  he  might  "come  out  strong."  No  win- 
ter is  too  cold  for  the  peony,  a  great  com- 
fort when  you  begin  to  count  the  degrees 
below  zero.  In  fact,  I  have  often  observed 
that  the  flowers  are  better  after  a  severe 
winter  than  after  a  mild  one.  Neither,  as  a 
rule,  need  one  worry  about  bugs  nor  blight. 

Obviously,  within  the  space  of  a  maga- 
zine page  I  cannot  give  cultural  directions 
in  detail ;  for  these  I  would  refer  the  in- 
terested reader  to  the  various  growers'  cat- 
alogs, and  particularly  to  Mrs.  Harding's 
"The  Book  of  the  Peony,"  published  last 
spring.  I  shall,  however,  endeavor  to  help 
the  would-be  planter  by  mentioning  a  few 
of  the  cardinal  points  of  peony  culture. 
But  do  not  be  unduly  alarmed  or 
confused  by  "directions,"  for  if  you  can 
grow  geraniums  or  sunflowers,  you  surely 
can  grow  peonies,  and  good  ones,  too. 

In  the  first  place,  the  peony  should  be 
planted  in  the  fall.  Planting  may  be  safely 
done  in  the  spring  also,  but  the  growth 
then  will  be  more  or  less  checked,  since 
this  flower  makes  its  entire  top  growth  for 
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the  year  by  early  June,  beginning  it  as  soon 
as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  The  loca- 
tion for  the  planting  is  not  particularly  im- 
portant so  long  as  it  is  not  under  trees 
or  large  shrubbery,  or  up  against  the  walls 
of  buildings. 

The  soil  should  be  deep  and  rather  heavy 
if  exhibition  blooms  are  wanted.  If  the  soil 
is  fairly  good,  little  if  any  manure  is  de- 
sirable. If  it  is  used  it  should  be  well 
rotted  and  thoroly  mixt  thru  the 
soil  before  the  planting  is  done.  Too"  free 
use  of  manure  may  cause  scabby  or  "black 
rot"  roots.  Bone  meal  and  wood  ashes  may 
be  used  to  advantage,  but  whatever  is  used 
be  sure  to  incorporate  it  thoroly  in  the 
soil. 

You  will  get  the  peony  from  your  grower 
in  the  form  of  a  root,  from  which  in  the 
fall  you  will  find  protruding,  fleshy  or 
pinkish  eyes.  It  is  from  these  eyes,  or 
buds  as  they  are  variously  called,  that  next 
season's  growths  will  spring.  The  roots 
should  be  set  in  the  ground  so  that  the 
main  eyes  are  about  two  (not  deeper  than 
three)  inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  Place  the  roots  from  three  to  three 
and  a  half  feet  apart. 

The   first   winter   after   planting   a   light 


Asa  Oray  is  an  exquisite  i>i>il; 


This  snow  white  variety  is  called  Avalanche 

mulch,  an  inch  or  so,  of  coarse  manure 
or  other  material,  will  be  beneficial  in  pre- 
venting the  loose  roots  from  being  heaved 
by  the  frost. 

In  May.  as  soon  as  the  buds  form, 
pinch  off  all  but  the  central  one  on  each 
stem. 

When  cutting  peonies  leave  at  least  two 
leaf  stalks  on  each  stem,  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances cut  away  the  foliage  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  thru  blooming,  as  I  have 
known  people  to  do.  During  the  summer 
the  eyes  are  forming  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  soil  at  the  base  of  each  foliage  stem, 
and  the  foliage  is  necessary  to  develop 
these  eyes.  All  foliage  may,  however,  be 
cut  away  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  it  be- 
gins to  turn  brown  in  the  autumn. 

Do  not  leave  grass  or  weeds  to  grow 
about  the  plant,  but  keep  ground  stirred 
and  mellow  thruout  the  summer. 

During  the  pre-blooming  season,  if  rains 
are  infrequent,  apply  water  copiously  to 
the  roots.  At  this  time  the  plants  are  grow- 
ing rapidly  and  require  considerable  mois- 
ture to  produce  exhibition  blooms.  After 
the  blooming  season  is  over,  no  attention 
will  be  required  other  than  cultivating  the 
ground  occasionally  about  the  plants. 
Watering  will  then  be  accessary  only  in 
c  ase  of  drought. 

Do  not  plant  peonies  in  soil  where  peony 


The    beautiful    Festiva    Maxima    is    white 

roots  have  been  planted  before.  This  is  im- 
portant. 

There  are  numerous  varieties  of  peonies. 
In  submitting  the  following  list  I  do  not 
claim  that  it  is  the  "best"  thirty.  You  could 
not  get  two  people  to  agree  on  any  list 
of  thirty  and  I  doubt  if  I  could  agree  with 
myself  two  years  in  succession  on  any  one 
"best"  list.  The  varieties  mentioned  are, 
however,  very  good  and  represent  a  wide 
range  of  color  as  well  as  a  long  season  of 
bloom. 

Adolphe  Rousseau — Deep   red. 

Asa  Gray — Light  pink. 

Avalanche — White. 

Duchess  de  Nemours — White  and  yellow. 

Edulis  Superba — Pink. 

Eugenie  Verdier — Blush. 

Felix  Crousse — Red. 

Festiva  Maxima — White. 

Jeanne  d'Arc — Tri-color. 

Mme.  Barillet-Deschamps — Pink. 

Mme.  Calot— Blush. 

Mme.  de   Galhau — Pink. 

Mme.  de  Verneville — Blush  white. 

Mme.  Ducel — Pink. 

Mme.  Emile  Lemoine — Blush  white. 

Mme.  Lemonier — Lavender  and  white. 

Marguerite  Gerard — Blush. 

Marie  Lemoine — White. 

Milton  Hill— Pink. 

Modele  de  Perfection — Pink. 

M.  Dupont — White. 

M.  Martin  Cahuzac — Darkest  red. 

Octavie    Demay — Blush. 

Philomele — Pink  and  yellow. 

Pierre  Duchartre — Pink, 

Reine  Hortense — Pink. 

Solfatare — White  and  yellow. 

Souveraine  de  1' Exposition  Universelle — 
Pink. 

Triomphe  de  l'Exposition  de  Lille — Pink. 

Umbellata   Rosea — Pink  and   straw. 


Mme.  de  Galhau   is  pi  >il .   too 
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WINDING  UP  THE  CAMPAIGN 


WITH  the  approach  of  fall  weather 
comes  the  time  when  the  thousands 
of  this  year's  new  gardeners  have 
to  stop  thinking  in  terms  of  what  they  will 
plant  next  and  make  their  plans  for  wind- 
ing up  the  campaign. 

I  say  "make  their  plans"  advisedly,  for 
while  it  may  be  the  general  practise  to 
simply  let  the  garden  wind  itself  up  or  to 
speak  more  accurately,  run  itself  down, 
the  efficient  gardener  will  plan  his  last  few 
weeks  of  garden  work  just  as  carefully  as 
he  did  the  first.  The  work  that  remains  to 
be  done  is  no  less  important  even  tho  on 
the  surface  it  may  seem  less  enticing  than 
that  of  the  budding  months  of  April  and 
May. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  new 
gardener  should  get  out  of  the  habit  of 
looking  upon  the  late  fall  work  as  closing 
the  garden  campaign  and  see  it  in  the 
truer  aspect  of  beginning  next  year's  cam- 
paign. Much  of  the  work  still  to  be  done, 
of  course,  is  in  the  nature  of  turning  to 
best  account  the  results  of  the  efforts  of 
the  last  few  months.  If  it  is  no  more  than 
that,  however,  it  means  that  the  gardener 
is  failing  to  take  advantage  of  the  many 
opportunities  which  exist  for  laying  solid 
foundations  for  next  year's  spring  drive. 

Whether  the  peace  discussion  started  by 
the  Pope's  message  comes  to  any  definite 
head  or  not,  there  will  be  just  as  much 
reason  for  and  just  as  much  patriotism  in 
every  gardener's  doing  his  bit  next  year 
as  there  has  been  this.  War  or  no  war  we 
shall  need  all  the  food  that  can  be  pro- 
duced. 

On  this  basis  the  first  and  one  of  the 
most  important  jobs  to  be  undertaken  in 
winding  up  this  year's  campaign  is  to  start 
to  lay  in  supplies  for  next  year's  campaign 
by  sowing  winter  or  "cover"  crops  on  every 
square  foot  of  ground  as  fast  as  it  can  be 
cleared.  In  many  cases  they  can  be  sown 
before  the  ground  is  cleared.  For  instance, 
the  soil  between  your  rows  of  late  corn, 
between  tomato  and  bean  poles,  among  and 
under  many  of  the  vine  crops  where  fall 
cabbage  and  lettuce  are  being  cut,  etc.,  may 
be  raked  up  or  loosened  up  with  a  hoe  now 
without  in  the  least  disturbing  the  growing 
crops  and  made  ready  to  receive  the  seed 
of  winter  rye,  winter  vetch,  crimson  clover 
and  other  quick-growing  plants  that  will 
make  growth  enough  before  winter  sets  in 
to  keep  the  ground  covered  and  furnish  a 
thick  covering  of  green  material  to  be 
plowed  or  spaded  under  in  the  spring.  And 
vet  it  is  hard  to  find  one  garden  in  ten 
where  these  things  could  be  used  in  which 
they  are  made  use  of.  The  great  importance 
of  having  material  of  this  kind  to  plow 
under  or  6pade  under  in  the  spring  is  not 
half  realized.  Everyone  recognizes  the  value 
of  manure  in  increasing  crop  yields  but 
comparatively  few  persons,  even  among 
gardeners  of  some  experience,  seem  to  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  these  beneficial  results 
are  due  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  the 
"humus"  and  to  the  stimulation  of  bac- 
terial action  in  the  soil  as  to  the  actual 
plant  foods  contained  in  the  manure.  With 
green  crops  of  this  kind  to  turn  under  you 
will  be  starting  your  year's  gardening  right, 
therefore  make  the  first  objective  in  your 
fall  garden  campaign  the  covering  of  every 
bare  spot  with  something  to  grow  thru  the 
winter. 

Perhaps  the  next  most  important  point 
to  be  aimed  at  in  your  fall  work  is  to  pre 
vent  the  serious  waste  which  almost  al- 
ways occurs  from  not  gathering  crops  as 
soon  as  they  are  ready  to  harvest.  With 
all  the  things  which  will  be  maturing  from 
now  on  in  the  home  garden,  it  is  a  very 
easy  matter  to  lose  twenty-five  to  fifty  per 
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To  save  the  best  green  fruit  on  your  tomato 
vines   hang   them  up   in   a   sheltered   place 

cent  of  many  crops  thru  neglect  in  this 
respect.  You  have  been  informed  thru  the 
pages  of  this  magazine  and  thru  many  other 
sources  how  to  save  your  garden  products 
after  they  are  harvested  by  canning  and 
preserving  and  drying  in  all  the  latest  and 
most  efficient  ways.  All  of  this  information, 
however,  will  be  of  little  avail  to  the  care- 
less gardener  who  allows  his  garden  prod- 
ucts to  spoil  in  the  garden  before  they 
have  a  chance  to  spoil  in  the  kitchen.  Keep 
everything  pickled !  If  you  can't  can  it  or 
dry  it  all  yourself,  sell  it ;  if  you  can't  sell 
it,  give  it  away.  There  are  a  few  things, 
such  as  some  of  the  beans  and  squash, 
which  will  be  good  for  winter  use  after  they 
"go  by"  as  summer  or  fall  vegetables.  By 
far  the  bigger  part  of  them,  however,  will 
be  wasted  if. they  are  not  taken  promptly 
when  ready,  and  that  is  not  all ;  in  many 
cases  allowing  them  to  mature  on  the 
plant  will  mean  the  cutting  down  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  the  total  yield  which 
might  have  been  obtained. 

NEXT,  be  on  your  guard  against  the  first 
fall  frosts.  Every  year  a  very  consider- 
able per  cent  of  the  total  yield  of  the  aver- 
age small  garden  is  lost  thru  the  fact  that 
its  owner  has  neglected  to  be  prepared  on 
this  point.  Remember  that  your  beans,  cu- 
cumbers, melons,  squash,  sweet  corn,  sweet 
potatoes,  eggplants,  peppers,  okra  and  to- 
matoes are  likely  to  be  spoiled  by  the  very 
first  frost  if  it  happens  to  be  a  severe  one, 
as  is  frequently  the  case.  Even  lettuce  and 
cauliflower,  which  are  a  little  more  hardy 
than  the  vegetables  above,  may  be  rendered 
useless  if  steps  are  not  taken  in  advance 
to  prepare  to  save  them.  Beans,  lettuce 
and  other  things  which  may  easily  be  cov- 
ered, can  be  carried  thru  the  first  frost  or 
two  by  giving  them  slight  protection  with 
marsh  hay  or  some  old  bags,  sheets  or  some 
other  similar  covering.  With  the  plants 
that  bear  fruits,  such  as  tomatoes,  squash, 
peppers,  eggplants,  etc.,  all  the  full-grown 
specimens  may  be  taken  off  when  frost 
threatens  and  ripened  up  afterward  by 
keeping  them  in  a  suitable  place,  packed  in 
leaves  or  in  good  clean  straw  in  a  cold- 
frame,  for  instance,  where  they  will  get 
plenty  of  air  but  may  be  covered  readily 
with  the  sash  to  protect  them  from  cold 
rains   or   the    succeeding    frosty    nights.    In 


the  case  of  tomatoes  I  have  often  saved 
even  fruits  which  had  reached  their  full 
size  by  taking  the  whole  plant  and  after 
cuttiug  off  all  suckers  and  immature 
growth,  hanging  them  up  by  the  roots  in 
a  place  where  they  were  safe  from  frosts. 
This  will  keep  many  fruits,  that  would 
otherwise  shrink  and  decay,  plump  and 
firm  until  they  have  time  to  ripen.  Cauli- 
flower and  lettuce  may  be  carried  on  for 
some  weeks  by  taking  the  plants  up  with 
a  good  ball  of  roots  and  soil  and  trans- 
planting them  into  moist  soil  in  a  cold- 
frame,  where  they  can  be  shaded  from 
bright  sun  for  a  few  days  until  the  roots 
reestablish  their  contact  with  the  soil  and 
continue  to  supply  them  with  enough  mois- 
ture to  keep  them  from  wilting.  Of  course 
the  frame  should  not  be  covered  except 
when  necessary  to  prevent  their  freezing. 

A  little  later  you  will  have  a  lot  of  har- 
vesting to  do  in  a  hurry.  The  longer  the 
taking  up  or  cutting  of  such  things  as 
beets,  carrots,  rutabagas,  turnips,  winter 
radishes  and  winter  cabbage  can  be  put 
off  the  better.  Nevertheless,  provision 
should  be  made  in  advance  to  attend  to 
each  one  of  these  things  as  expeditiously 
as  possible  when  the  time  comes.  With  this 
end  in  view  do  not  delay  any  longer  pre- 
paring your  winter  quarters  for  them, 
whether  the  quarters  are  to  be  in  the  cel- 
lar or  store-room,  and  obtaining  an  ample 
supply  of  "containers"  in  which  to  keep 
them.  While  tight  staved  barrels  will  an- 
swer for  some  purposes,  «uch  as  keeping 
potatoes,  winter  apples,  vegetables  to  be 
packed  in  sand,  etc.,  the  open  stave  or 
vegetable  barrels  are  much  better  for  such 
things  as  onions  and  cabbage.  In  fact,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  more  air  that  can  be 
had  the  better.  Boxes  and  baskets  of  all 
kinds  and  shapes  will  come  in  handy  and 
there  is  very  little  risk  of  getting  too  many 
of  them. 

ANOTHER  item  not  to  be  overlooked 
now  if  you  have  any  frames  in  which  to 
continue  gardening  after  old  General  Jack 
Frost  has  put  a  stop  to  your  efforts  out- 
of-doors,  is  the  sowing  of  seeds  for  your 
winter  garden.  If  you  have  no  frames  there 
is  ample  time  to  build  them  now  before 
freezing  weather.  The  seeds  can  be  sown 
in  them  and  the  plants  half  grown  while 
you  are  ordering  or  getting  your  glass  sash 
or  covers  for  them.  A  cold-frame  on  the 
sheltered  side  of  your  house  with  one  or 
two  double-glazed  sash  will  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  best  garden  investments  you 
ever  made.  Lettuce,  radish,  spinach,  chard, 
may  be  grown  easily  thruout  the  winter 
at  very  cool  temperatures,  and  beets,  car- 
lots,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  etc.  may  be 
planted  several  weeks  earlier  than  you 
could  put  them  out-of-doors  in  the  spring. 
Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  clean  up 
now.  The  usual  practise  is  to  let  the  gar- 
den rubbish  of  all  kinds  remain  until 
spring,  thus  leaving  the  best  sort  of  a  har- 
boring place  for  the  carrying  over  of  in- 
sects and  disease  spores  of  all  varieties, 
while  the  gardener  spends  his  good  time  in 
burning  up  clean,  harmless  leaves  which 
may  have  fallen  on  his  front  lawn  and 
walks  instead  of  saving  them  for  the 
humus  they  could  supply  if  put  into  a  com- 
post heap  or  into  a  pile  to  rot.  Clean  the 
garden  up  from  end  to  end — and  burn  the 
cleanings.  This  is  not  only  an  ounce  of 
prevention  so  far  as  insects  and  diseases 
are  concerned,  but  will  save  many  hours' 
work  in  the  busy  days  of  next  spring  when 
jou  undertake  to  start  the  new  season's 
work  which  should  be  based  on  the  winding 
up  of  this  year's  campaign. 


REFURBISHING  THE  HOUSE  FOR  WINTER 


TIME  was 
when  summer 
furnishing 
meant  holland  slip 
covers  and  odori- 
ferous mattings ; 
and  when  winter 
refurbishing  meant 
the  rehanging  of 
lined,  interlined, 
befringed  and  be- 
tasseled  woolen  rep 
or  velour  curtains, 
and  the  emerging 
of  many  tufted 
sofas  and  chairs 
from  their  holland 
coverings,  like  so 
many  humpy  cater- 
pillars. 

The  summer's 
dust  was  whacked 
out  of  books,  and 
they  were  evened 
out  on  their  re- 
spective shelves  for 
their  long  winter's 
sleep,  or  this  duty 
was      avoided      by 
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John  Wallace  Gillies 

In  summer  the  big   couch  hacks  up  to   the  fireplace   hut  in   winter 
an     intimate     grouping 


it  faces   it,    making 
around    a    fireplace 


keeping  the  books  in  cases  with  locked  glass 
doors,  the  key  to  which  had  been  mislaid 
seasons  ago  by  a  house-cleaner  who  had  been 
taught  the  trick  by  a  New  England  woman. 
Mosquito  netting  came  off  gilt  frames  and 
chandeliers,  bric-a-brac  descended  from  the 
closet  shelves  to  its  accustomed  niches  and 
tired  wives  and  irritable  husbands  lived 
again  amidst  spotless   stuffy  surroundings. 

The  spotlessness  still  prevails,  let  us 
hope,  but  nowadays  stuffiness  is  a  crime 
in  furnishing.  A  decorator  can  win  any 
woman  away  from  the  most  desired  posses- 
sion by  dilating  upon  its  stuffiness — and 
any  man  by  accusing  his  choice  of  stodgi- 
ness,  with  the  suggestion  that  his  taste  is 
a  little  middle-aged.  In  choosing  furnish- 
ings for  the  winter  these  are  the  pitfalls 
most  to  be  avoided — stuffiness  and  stodgi- 
ness.  The  same  rule  applies  to  furniture, 
hangings,  papers,  upholstery  and  all  the 
accessories — the  lamp-shades,  pillows  and 
covers.  One  does  not  have  to  go  to  the 
other  extreme  and  put  dotted  muslin  cur- 
tains at  the  windows,  or  fill  the  library 
with  light-toned  wicker. 

How,  by  the  way.  is  one  to  dispose  of 
summer  wicker?  After  its  season  on  the 
porch  it  is  dusty  and  shabby,  particularly 
if  it  is  unstained  or  stained  in  a  light  tone. 
The    cushioning,    too.    is    frequently    faded, 


Johnston   111  will  Slu 

The  dag  bed  i 
preeentabU  by 


x   an    ii suit 
dag  and  00 


in  a  small  room, 
m  for  table  by  night 


A     winter    living-room     should     compose 

and  is  probably  of  a  pattern  unsuitable 
for  indoors.  But  there  are  tremendous  pos- 
sibilities for  transforming  it  into  very  pre- 
sentable furniture  for  the  living  room. 

It  should  be  thoroly  beaten  with  a  cane 
rug  beater,  and  then  brushed  with  a  long- 
haired furniture  brush.  After  the  accumu- 
lation of  dust  has  been  removed,  a  color 
appropriate  to  the  room  where  it  will  be 
placed  must  be  chosen.  For  instance,  if  the 
living  room  is  in  tan,  a  deep  greenish  blue 
might  be  selected  ;  if  gray,  a  mulberry  tone 
would  look  well,  or  a  deep  yellow.  Green 
seems  too  summery  to  be  desirable,  altho 
it  is  always  much  the  prettiest  color  for 
wicker. 

The  furniture  should  then  be  carefully 
painted,  the  last  coat  being  of  enamel  to 
prevent  finger-marks  from  showing.  The 
braided  edges  of  the  wicker  may  be  painted 
a  contrasting  color  or  a  contrasting  tone 
of  the  same  color,  but  one  tone  all  over  is 
preferable.  The  note  of  variety  may  be  in- 
troduced in  the  cushions,  if  desired.  The 
color  of  the  wicker  may  be  enriched  by 
putting  a  thin  coat  of  antique  glaze  over 
the  entire  piece,  and  then  rubbing  it  off, 
so  that  the  antique  appears  in  the  grooves 
and  the  pure  color  on  the  high  spots.  An- 
tiquing is  done  by  mixing  Prussian  blue, 
burnt  sienna  and  raw  umber  with  turpen- 
tine. It  gives  the  tone  of  the  furniture  a 
certain  richness  and  depth. 

THE  cushions  for  this  converted  porch 
furniture  may  be  either  entirely  re- 
covered, or  provided  with  winter  slip  covers 
of  velour,  linen  or  some  other  material.  It 
is  always  better  to  remove  the  summer 
coverings.  In  case  these  are  tacked  down, 
the  winter  fabric  may,  of  course,  be  tacked 
over  them,  but  a  piece  of  very  closesly  wov- 
en cotton  could  be  first  attached,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  dirt  and  dust  from  sifting 
thru.  The  colors  of  the  material  are.  natur- 
ally, very  important.  If  the  wicker  is  green- 
ish blue,  the  coverings  might  be  striped 
linen  damask  in  green-blue  and  deep  yel- 
low. A  deep  warm  tan  material,  repeating 
the  tone  of  the  walls,  would  be  excellent 
if  one  wishes  to  be  "safe."  tho  it  is  less 
smart  and  distinguished  than  the  striped 
linen.  If  the  furniture  is  painted  mul- 
berry, upholstery  of  a  two-toned  gray  and 
.nulberry  linen  could  be  had,  accented  by 
two   deep    mulberry    cushions   on    the    sofa. 

The    combination    of    mulberry    and    two-     jn  tdntcr  them    flrepl  -      -    art    worm- 

toned  grays  simply   cries  out   for   a  touch     toned  velvet    in   hii   m<  »fl    olor*4  linen 
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of     lemon     yellow, 
which  could  be  in 
troduced  in  a  lamp- 
base    or    two    jars 
on  the  mantel. 

For  winter  fur- 
nishings unstained 
o  r  light  -  stained 
wicker  should  be 
avoided.  The  tex- 
ture of  wicker  i^ 
light  and  summery, 
but  the  use  of 
paint  and  enamel 
minimizes  this 
quality  and  trans- 
fers attention  to 
the  color  and  line. 
There  are  many 
charming  new 

shapes  in  the  pieces 
on  the  market ;  for 
example,  a  low 
stool  about  twenty 
by  ten  inches,  with 
two  side  arms  and 
a  two  inch  thick 
cushion,  which 
makes  a  nice  foot- 
stool or  seat  before  the  fire. 

Wicker  combines  very  well  with  wal- 
nut, oak  or  painted  furniture,  but  not 
so  well  with  mahogany.  Mahogany  is  never 
v.  good  mixer,  unless  it  is  stained  so  like 
walnut  as  to  be  mistaken  for  it.  In  case  one 
has  to  select  some  new  furniture  for  the 
winter  home,  it  is  wise  to  heed  the  modern 
tendency  toward  walnut  of  Italian  and 
French  design,  rather  than  to  choose  ma- 
hogany from  force  of  habit.  Put  what  ma- 
hogany pieces  you  have  in  the  bedrooms,- 
and  build  up  the  living  room  or  library  or 
hall  or  dining  room  with  English  and  Ital- 
ian furnishings.  The  day  of  Colonial  ma- 
hogany is  passing.  It  is  suitable  for  a  Co- 
lonial house,  but  not  particularly  adapted 
to  houses  of  other  style.  It  has  been  done  to 
death.  People  have  treasured  an  ugly  piece 
of  purple  mahogany,  heavy  in  design,  with- 
out subtlety  of  line  or  decoration,  simply 
because  it  possest  the  merit  (or  claim 
to  merit)  of  being  Colonial.  There  is  a  cur- 
rent idea  that  all  Priscillas  were  sweet, 
winsome  and  graceful,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
there  were  some  awfully  ugly  frumps 
named  Priscilla — and  the  same  is  true  of 
furniture.  So  in  refurnishing  for  the  win- 
ter, try  to  get  into  the  new  trend. 

For  instance,  select  for  the  living  room 
a      large      walnut      table — say,      six      feet 
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by  two  feet — of  simple  Italian 
design.  Repeat  the  walnut  in  a 
desk  and  rush-seated  chair  with 
Italian  carving.  Have  one  or 
two  of  the  low  tables  or  benches 
which  come  in  such  attractive 
shapes,  at  such  moderate  prices. 
It  is  always  true  that  a  few 
pieces  of  distinct  individuality 
determine  the  character  of  a 
room,  and  make  it  seem  livable 
and  homelike — not  like  a  New 
Hampshire  best  parlor  or  the 
"creation"  of  a  decorator  who 
knows  more  of  period  than  of 
personality.  To  supplement  the 
Italian  furniture  in  the  living 
room,  there  might  be  a  long, 
roomy  davenport  and  two 
chairs,  all  upholstered  alike, 
perhaps  in  a  narrow  striped 
blue  velour.  The  hangings  could 
be  of  figured  linen,  bound  with 
taffeta  of  the  lighter  shade  of 
blue  in  the  velour. 


.4    particularly    ivell   arranged   room    which   is   cool  enough    for 
summer  and  warm  enough  for  whiter  and  pleasant  at  all  times 


Of  course,   one  seldom   has  a  chance  to     and   molding    should    receive    a    plain    flat 
buy   so  many   pieces  of  furniture  at  once,     finish    of    the    same    tone.    This    treatment     decorator  searching  for  something  new  and 


the  floor  could  be  painted  a 
tone  darker  and  marked  off  in 
diamonds  with  a  narrow  black 
line. 

A  black  glazed  chintz  with 
baskets  of  brilliant  fruits  will 
be  wonderfully  effective  in  cur- 
taining a  dining  room,  if  put 
on  shade  rollers  with  a  shaped 
narrow  valance  to  hide  the  roll- 
er. The  dining  room  chair  seats 
might  be  covered  with  the  same 
design.. For  curtain  pulls  a  pair 
of  long  black  linen  tassels  with 
a  brilliant  bead  at  the  end  will 
add  a  nice  little  touch.  By  the 
window,  place  a  wrought  iron 
plant  or  goldfish  stand.  In  noth- 
ing has  there  been  such  a  re- 
vival as  in  wrought  iron  in  the 
past  six  months.  Copied  from 
old  bits  and  old  designs,  the 
foliage  and  flowers  wrought  out 
by  hand  and  painted  and  an- 
tiqued, these  modern  wrought 
iron    pieces   are    the   greatest   boon    to    the 


but  such  a  general  scheme  could  be  kept 
in  mind  and  gradually  worked  out.  It  is 
always  possible  to  substitute  furniture  on 
hand  while  the  scheme  is  being  evolved. 
One  may  have,  for  example,  an  ugly 
American  walnut  table  with  many  scrolls 
and  knobs  and  pendants,  which  can  be 
substituted   for   the   Italian   table.   Saw  off 


tends   to  make  the   room   larger  and  more  attractive.  So  it  is  well  in  renovating  for 

restful,    and    the    shadows    formed    by    the  the  winter  to  be  abreast  of  the  times  and 

grooves  of  the  molding  will  give  two  tones  get  at  least  one  piece  of  wrought  iron, 
to    the    paneling.    A   very   good    method    of 

renovating  a  papered  wall,  where  the  paper  /^NE  of  the  freshest  and  most  agreeable 
is  faded  but  intact,  is  to  apply  a  water  \J  papers  for  a  bedroom  is  an  inexpensive 
tint,  making  the  wall  fresh  and  clean.  This  narrow  green  and  white  stripe.  The  wood- 
is  a  very  economical  treatment.      The  tints  work   should   be   white,    and    the   carpet   a 

green  or  gray.  For  undercurtains  I  would 


use  dotted  Swiss  with  ruffles  edged  with 
green  rick-rack  braid ;  the  overcurtains 
should  be  of  green  to  match  the  braid. 
With  this  use  furniture  of  mahogany  with 


all  the  "obtrudendences,"   remove  the  var-  come    in    powdered    form,    and    are    easily 

nished    finish,    and    paint   the    entire    piece  mixt  with  water  and  put  on  with  a  white- 

a  deep,   neutral   blue.   While   the   paint   is  wash  brush.     . 

still  moist,  go  over  it  with  a  stipple  brush,  It  is  possible,  incidentally,  to  obtain 
patting  it  to  give  an  uneven  finish.  Then  marvelous  shades  by  dyeing  rugs  and  car- 
put  on  an  antique  glaze,  and  lastly  stripe  pets.  There  is  a  wonderful  shade  of  rich  one  over-upholstered  chair  in  green  change- 
it  in  dull  yellow  or  sage  green,  or  a  black  mulberry,  for  example,  which  comes  from  able  rep.  If  you  have  an  old  white  bed- 
or  bronze  tone.  If  you  are  uncertain  as  to  dyeing  a  red  carpet  black — and  can  be  had  room  set,  paint  it  green  and  stripe  it  in  a 
the  striping,  simply  touch  up  the  edges  in  no  other  way.  Carpets  are  so  expensive  darker  tone,  and  use  it  in  place  of  the  ma- 
and  the  grooves  in  the  turning  of  the  legs  these  days  that  one  welcomes  a  new  sub-  hogany. 

and  so  on.  stitute — floor  felting.  This  is  fifty  inches  A  chaise  longue  is  an  addition  to  the 
To  provide  a  couch  to  stretch  out  on,  wide,  and  comes  in  many  attractive  color-  bedroom  which  is  being  more  and  more 
where  space  is  limited,  an  excellent  con-  ings.  It  makes  a  soft  floor  covering,  and  appreciated.  They  may  be  had  in  wicker 
trivance  is  the  sofa  with  one  arm  on  a  acts  as  an  excellent  foil  for  Orientals.  The  cane  or  in  semi-upholstered  form.  By  far 
rachet.  The  latter  lets  d&wn,  forming  a  rug  par  excellence  for  winter  is  the  deep-  the  nicest,  however,  is  the  luxurious  all- 
horizontal  rest  for  the  feet,  and  is  uphol-  napped  Chenille,  with  a  plain  center  and  a  over  upholstered  sort,  where  one  "sinks 
stered  at  the  joining  of  the  sofa,  so  that  it  one-band  border.  These  are  generally  made  never  to  rise  again."  Considering  how  in- 
looks  all  right  either  up  or  down.  This  is  to  order.  expensive  they  are,  it  is  curious  that  they 

Covering  the  walls  with  deep  linen-col-  are  not  more  used.  The  daybed,  of  course, 
ored  damask,  like  a  very  cheap  table  cloth,  is  found  everywhere,  and  is  a  wonderful 
produces  an  unusual  effect.  The  damask  asset  in  a  small  room,  being  present- 
comes  by  the  yard,  and  is  wide.  The  able  by  day  and  comfortable  by  night. 
are  very  grimy  and  dusty  and  the  paper  weave  is  very  coarse  and  the  surface  is  With  great  suitability  the  chaise  longue 
frequently  much  faded.  In  refurbishing  one  glazed.  It  is  very  smart  for  a  bedroom  or  takes  the  place  of  that  horror  of  horrors, 
can  get  a  very  rich  effect  at  small  cost  by  dining  room,  if  divided  into  panels  by  the  brass  bedstead.  Long  may  it  reign !  In 
paneling  the  walls  with  molding.  The  walls  moldings  painted  the  same  tone  and  lined  winter  smartening  up  one  is  sure  to  count 
should  be  given  several  coats  of  paint,  the  with  black.  The  furniture  should  corre-  this  article  of  furniture  among  the  blest 
last  being  stipple  finish,  and  the  woodwork  spond    in   color,    with   lines   of   black,    and  novelties  of  the  season. 


a  splendid  sofa  for  an  apartment  where  an 
extra  bed  for  an  overnight  guest  must  oc- 
casionally be  provided. 

By  the  end  of  a  long  summer,  the  walls 


Char  let  U' Conor 


The  same  room  in  summer  and  in  winter.  The  transformation  is  wrought  by  rearranging  the  furniture  and  interchanging  slip  covers 
and   velvet   upholstery.   Changing   the  atmosphere   of   a   room   without    actually    changing    its    furnishings    is    a    fascinating    game 
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FOR  the  rest  of  the  season  our  chief 
work  in  the  garden  will  be  to  see  that 
nothing  is  lost.  By  canning,  pickling 
and  drying  every  bit  of  useful  food  material 
may  be  saved.  Since  a  shortage  of  self-seal- 
ing receptacles  seems  probable  this  fall,  all 
methods  of  evaporating  or  condensing 
watery  foods  should  be  studied.  Any  wide- 
mouthed  bottles  may  be  used  for  fruit  but- 
ters, etc.,  if  the  cork  is  covered  with  paraf- 
fin or  a  mixture  of  rosin  and  beeswax.  If 
a  cork  fitting  the  bottle  is  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  small  square  of  thin  white  cloth  and 
the  corners  brought  up  to  meet  on  the  top 
of  the  cork,  it  may  be  dipped  in-  hot  paraf- 
fin and  then  crowded  into  the  bottle,  form- 
ing a  close  seal  yet  readily  removed,  when 
needed,  by  pulling  the  ends  of  the  cloth. 

Watermelon  rind,  citron  melons, 
llelishes  half  grown  canteloupes,  green 
tomatoes,  indeed  almost  any 
fruit  or  vegetable  undeveloped  when  over- 
taken by  the  frost,  may  be  of  service  as  a 
relish  in  the  form  of  preserve  or  sweet 
pickle.  Frequently  housekeepers  have  laid 
too  great  stress  upon  this  type  of  food.  It 
is  not  sustaining  like  the  grains  or  legumes 
or  even  the  potato,  but  by  giving  flavor  or 
relish  it  does  enable  us  to  enjoy  a  monot- 
onous diet. 

Fruit  butters  were  an  important  article 
of  diet  and  commerce  among  the  early  set- 
tlers. They  can  be  made  from  almost  any 
available  combination  of  fruits.  The  pulp 
of  ripe  tomatoes  is  sometimes  separated 
from  seeds  and  skin,  as  for  making  catsup, 
and  then,  instead  of  adding  vinegar  and 
salt,  sugar  and  some  flavors  are  put  with 
it  and  the  whole  evaporated  to  the  con- 
sistency of  other  fruit  butters  or  mar- 
malades. 

Summer  squashes  if  constantly 
Squash  picked  will  continue  to  fruit  until 
the  frosts  come,  but  for  variety 
you  may  like  to  try  the  larger  Hubbard  or 
Turbans,  early  in  the  fall.  Look  over  the 
plot  and  select  any  that  are  misshapen  or 
imperfect  and  hence  would  not  keep  till 
midwinter.  As  a  rule  the  harder  the  shell 
the  better  the  squash  will  keep. 

Split  hard  shell  squashes,  scrape  out  the 
seeds  and  steam  ;  then  when  the  pulp  is 
soft  scrape  it  away  from  the  shell.  This 
saves  material  and  labor.  Half  an  hour  to 
an  hour  is  ample  for  cooking  squash.  The 
soft  pulp  may  then  be  put  thru  a  ricer  or 
simply  mashed,  and  seasoned  with  salt,  pep- 
per and  butter.  This  prepared  squash  may 
be  put  thru  bag  and  tube,  like  potato,  for 
a  garnish.  Sometimes  the  shell  may  be 
trimmed  in  the  shape  of  a  dish  without  re- 
moving its  contents.  Or  it  can  be  baked 
either  in  one  large  piece  or  in  indi- 
vidual portions,  a  method  especially  good 
for  watery  squashes  as  part  of  the  juice 
evaporates,  leaving  the  pulp  drier  and 
sweeter. 

Cooked  squash  may  be  substituted  for 
potato  in  hashes,  croquettes  or  breads.  A 
combination  of  cooked  pumpkin  or  squash 
with  cornmeal  seems  to  have  been  devised 
by  the  early  settlers  to  give  variety  to 
their  corn  bread.  The  soft  pulp  gave  some- 
thing the  same  texture  as  scalding  the  corn 
meal,  and  served  to  make  the  meal  last 
longer.  A  cream  of  squash  soup,  if  flavored 
with  herbs  or  onion,  is  as  satisfying  as  the 
popular  "creams"  of  other  vegetables. 
Squash  pie  is  a  combination  of  about  equal 
proportions  of  cooked  squash  and  uncooked 
CUBtard,  which  are  then  cooked  in  a  crust. 
Squash,  like  carrots  or  melon  rinds,  may  be 
the  basis  of  a  preserve  highly  flavored  with 
ginger  or  lemon.  A  surplus  of  pumpkin  or 
squash  which  cannot  be  kept  otherwise  may 
be  cut,  pared  and  dried  like  apples  or  other 
fruits. 

iii i h  article  i ■ .- •  -  i. 


Another  old  standby  is  the  car- 
Carrots  rot,  which  is  not  fairly  appre- 
ciated by  people  generally,  but 
which  has  many  excellent  qualities.  As  a 
garden  ornament  it  would  be  worth  a  place, 
and  it  takes  care  of  itself  if  given  half  a 
chance.  Instead  of  planting  it  in   rows  In 


chopped  fine  makes  a  good  flavoring  for  an 
omelet,  a  salad  or  hashed  potatoes.  The 
green  peppers,  when  core  and  seeds  are  re- 
moved, have  a  large  hollow  space  which 
seems  to  invite  stuffing.  Their  attractive 
color,  shape  and  flavor  make  them  admir- 
able vehicles  to  convey  even  hash  to  other- 


beds,  in  the  usual  fashion,  use  it  as  a  bor-  wise  unwilling  mouths.  Rice  and  cheese 
der  around  plots  of  the  taller  vegetables  served  in  peppers  is  a  substantial  meat 
like  beans  or  corn,  or  to  give  a  finish  to  the  substitute.  Sweet  corn  cut  from  the  cob 
irregular  course  that  squashes  mark  out  may  be  cooked  in  peppers  or  have  a  bit  of 
for  themselves.  Is  there  any  real  reason  chopped  pepper  added  to  it.  The  ripe  pep- 
why  appearance  should  not  be  considered  pers  combined  with  sweet  corn,  either  fresh 
in  laying  out  the  vegetable  garden  as  well  or  canned,  make  a  savory  soup  which  is 
as  the  flower  beds?  Perhaps  the  vegetables  made  more  substantial  by  adding  milk.  Some 
would    be   more    highly    appreciated    if   we  of  the  least  expensive  cuts  of  meat,  cooked 


realized  their  decorative  possibilities. 

Carrots  may  be  steamed  or  boiled  in  their 
skins  or  scraped  before  cooking  since  the 
skin  is  very  thin  on  the  young  root.  Often 
it  is  simpler  for  the  cook  to  scrape  and 
cut  the  carrots  in  half  inch  cubes  or  strips 
before  cooking,  but  in  that  case  the  water 
should  be  saved  for  soups  or  allowed  to 
evaporate  at  the  end  of  the  cooking  proc- 
ess so  that  all  the  sweet  juices  may  be 
saved.  A  little  butter  and  salt  is  the  best 
dressing  for  choice  young  carrots ;  a  white 
sauce  makes  the  older  ones  more  attractive. 

Like  other  salad  plants,  celery  is 
Celery     mainly  water  but  contains  enough 

solids,  especially  mineral  matter, 
to  be  a  valuable  vegetable.  Celeriac,  turnip- 
rooted  celery,  has  much  the  same  flavor, 
but  the  thick  root  is  the  part  used  instead 
of  the  stalks.  This  may  be  served  raw  when 
very  young  and  tender  but  is  generally 
cooked  and  served  with  a  cream  sauce,  hot 
or  cold  with  salad  dressing. 

Every  head  of  celery  may  be  sorted  into 


slcwly  until  the  meat  is  tender  in  a  cas- 
serole dish  with  a  generous  covering  of 
peppers,  tomatoes  and  onions  will  rival  the 
choicer  meats  in  the  opinion  of  the  family. 

Egg-plant  will  not  fruit  well 
Egg>plant    unless  the  soil  is  quite  rich,  but 

if  well-nourished  will  often 
continue  to  mature  its  fruits  after  light 
frosts.  The  standard  ways  of  preparing  this 
fruit  are  frying  and  baking.  It  is  cut  in 
quarter  inch  slices,  pared  and  the  slices 
cut  in  halves,  or  it  may  be  cut  in  two  inch 
strips  like  vegetables  for  Julienne  soup. 
To  bake  the  "egg"  cut  it  in  cubes,  put 
them  in  a  dish  with  seasoning  and  alternate 
layers  of  crumbs,  cover  with  hot  water  or 
milk  and  bake  about  an  hour.  Or  use  the 
skins  of  the  egg-plant  for  stuffing  with  a 
mixture  of  crumbs,  seasoning  and  the  pulp, 
which  is  parboiled  before  mixing  with  the 
other  ingredients. 

Tho  last  spring  the  potato 
was  one  of  the  luxuries  of 
life  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
two  or  three  classes  of  stalks.  The  largest  thousands  of  new  gardens  will  give  their 
are  often  unfit  for  anything  but  flavoring  owners  an  abundant  supply  this  fall.  Altho 
soup.  The  next  layer  may  be  cut  crosswise  potatoes  will  stand  transportation  better 
in    half   inch   lengths,    cooked    an    hour    or     than    many    vegetables   they    are   never    so 


Potatoes 
and  Salads 


more  until  tender,  the  water  drained  off  for 
soup  and  the  cooked  sections  put  in  a 
white  or  brown  or  tomato  sauce,  either  in 
timbale  cases  or  on  toast.  Another  method 
is  to  scallop  the  celery  in  layers  with  white 
sauce  and  a  sprinkle  of  cheese  and  buttered 
crumbs  on  top.  Sometimes  the  stalks  are 
cut  in  two  inch  pieces  and  these  are  only 
partly  boiled  and  then  dipped  in  batter  and 
fried  in  deep  fat.  Celery,  either  cooked  or 
raw,  chopped  fine,  is  an  agreeable  addition 
to  stuffing  for  poultry  or  to  sauces  to  serve 
with    chicken    or    veal 

The  next  layer  of  stalks  may  not  be  quite 
tender  enough  to  eat  at  the  table  but  are 
just  the  sort  to  cut  in  cubes  for  salads. 
Cut  each  stalk  in  two  or  three  strips ;  lay 
ten  or  more  of  the  strips  on  a  board  or 
stiff  paper  and  then  cut  them  across  all  at 
once  in  quarter  inch  cubes  with  a  sharp 
knife.  The  white  tips  of  the  leaves  make 
au  attractive  garnish  for  a  salad  or  plat- 
ter of  cold  meat. 

But  best  of  all  are  the  three  or  four 
crisp,  white  little  stalks  in  the  middle  of 
the  head.  These  should  never  be  wasted  in 
soup  or  even  in  a  chicken  salad  but  should 
be  served  raw  as  a  relish. 

Sweet  peppers,  green  or  ripe, 
Peppers     have  grown  in  popular  favor  very 

rapidly  of  late  and  will  be  found 
even  in  war  gardens.  They  may  be  canned 
for  use  later  like  the  pimicntocs  (which 
they  are)  which  formerly  came  from  Spain. 
Like  some  of  the  other  vegetables  we  have 
been  considering,  they  are  of  value  chiefly 
because  they  make  more  nutritious  foods 
appetizing. 

The  seeds  are  rather  hot  and  should  be 
removed  but  may  be  saved  to  flavor  soups. 
The  "core"  or  little  cushion  on  which  the 
sood<-'  rest,  is  n  soft  tender  morsel  and 
should  be  added  to  the  stiifling  of  the  pep- 
per   or    chopped    with    it.    A    single    pepper 
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good    as   when    dug   just   before   they   are 
cooked. 

Baking  is  the  best  of  all  ways  to  cook 
new  potatoes,  for  they  are  liable  to  have 
an  excess  of  moisture  which  will  be  lost  in 
the  oven,  and  when  baked  the  skins  are 
tender    and   can    be    eaten. 

New  potatoes,  also,  are  especially  desir- 
able for  salads  and  may  be  made  the  basis 
of  the  mixt  vegetables  or  Macedoine  salads. 
Where  the  same  person  is  both  gardener 
and  cook  formal  recipes  for  salads  are 
wholly  out  of  place.  One  takes  what  is  at 
hand  and  proceeds  to  make  the  best  thing 
possible  of  it.  Potato,  green  corn  and  cu- 
cumbers are  left  from  dinner,  if  in  fairly 
equal  proportions  all  right,  but  what  does 
it  matter  if  there  is  twice  as  much  of  one 
as  of  both  the  others?  They  are  each  com- 
pounds of  water,  mineral  matter  and  a 
little  starchy  or  sugary  material.  Since 
they  lack  fat  and  protein  those  must  be 
added  if  they  are  to  be  the  main  dish  for 
supper  or  luncheon.  The  fat  may  be  added 
in  the  shape  of  olive  oil  or  oil  that  conns 
from  peanuts  or  maize,  or  it  may  be  cream. 
sweet  or  sour,  or  a  cooked  dressing  con 
taining  butter,  or  even  bacon  fat.  Or  the 
salad  may  have  little  or  no  fat  in  it  but  be 
garnished  with  crisp  curls  of  bacon  or  al- 
most transparent  slices  of  cold  roast  pork 
rich  in  fat.  There  is  a  little  protein  in  the 
green  vegetables,  especially  the  legumes, 
and  salad  dressings  containing  milk  and 
eggs  supply  more.  If  the  salad  is  to  he  the 
main  dish  a  liberal  garnish  of  hard-boiled 
eggs  will  bring  it  up  to  meat  standards  of 
fat  and  protein. 

Every  well  regulated  garden  should  have 
successive  plantings  of  lettuce,  corn-salad, 
chickory  or  Other  salad  plant-.  With  their 
aid  and  a  good  cooked  dressing  kept  on 
hand,  to  which  oil  may  he  added  Sfl  re- 
quired, a  salad  is  easily  concocted  from 
what  is  at  hand. 


BUILDING  IN  THE  VERNACULAR 


BUILDING  in  the 
vernacular !  A  well- 
sounding  phrase, 
truly.  But  "Just  what 
does  it  mean?"  perhaps 
you  say.  Well — for  the 
benefit  of  the  hypotheti- 
cal lay  person.  who 
doesn't  know  and  isn't 
supposed  to  know,  and 
still  more  for  the  benefit 
of  the  "gentle  reader" 
who  doesn't  know  and  is 
supposed  to  know  and  is 
ashamed  to  admit  that  he 
doesn't  know  and  is  se- 
cretly glad  when  some- 
body' "talks  to  the  cat," 
or  to  the  hypothetical  lay 
person,  so  that  he  can 
find  out  without  expos- 
ing his  ignorance — build- 
ing in  the  vernacular 
means  making  use  of  the 
common  materials  native 
to  a  given  locality  and 
the  style  of  architecture 
peculiar  to  and  charac- 
teristic of  the  region. 

Savage  tribes  and  primitive  peoples  built 
altogether  in  the  vernacular  because  com- 
mon-sense and  necessity  alike  prompted 
them  to  use  the  materials  that  were  readi- 
est at  hand  and  because  external  influences 
had  not  gained  sufficient  force  to  create  a 
desire  for  architectural  importations.  In  a 
more  advanced  stage,  while  the  promptings 
of  both  inclination  and  expediency  to  build 
in  the  vernacular  were  almost  as  urgent 
as  in  the  primitive  stage,  there  was  also  a 
strong  element  of  tradition  inherited  from 
miscellaneous  sources  that  had,  in  the 
course  of  time,  become  incorporated  into 
the  mass  of  popular  taste  and  created  well- 
defined  preferences  for  methods  and  types 
that  were  not  always  in  accord  with  the 
obvious  course  that  expediency  dictated 
and,  sometimes,  were  quite  at  variance 
with  it.  Indeed,  at  this  stage,  tradition  may 
be  said  to  have  become  the  dominant  factor 
in  determining  architectural  style. 

This  stage  was  conspicuously  exemplified 
while  our  first  forebears  in  the  American 
colonies  were  adjusting  their  architectural 
practise  to  the  conditions  existing  in  the 
New  World.  They  clung  tenaciously  to  the 
building  traditions  they  had  brought  with 
them  from  the  several  parts  of  England 
whence   they   came,    and   it   was   not   until 
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From  "The  Colonial  Homes  of  Philadelphia,"  courtesy  of  J.  B.  Lippmcott  Co. 

"Wyck,"  in  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  built  in  1691,  is  typical  of  Middle 
Colonies    Vernacular    in    the    German    interpretation.    A    delightful    house 

after  the  lapse  of  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  other  evidence 
years  from  the  time  of  their  arrival  that 
they  fully  succeeded  in  accommodating  tra- 
dition and  inherited  preference  to  local 
conditions  and  evolving  from  an  amalgama- 
tion a  colonial  expression  of  architecture 
that  might  properly  be  termed  vernacular, 
an  expression  consisting  of  tradition  graft- 
ed upon  and  modified  by  the  unalterable 
physical  characteristics  of  the  region.  And, 
be  it  remembered,  there  was  no  one  type 
that  can  be  called  the  vernacular  of  the 
American  colonies,  for  just  as  the  types 
of  colonists  in  the  separate  parts  of  the 
country  differed  exceedingly,  the  one  from 
the  other,  and  just  as  the  natural  condi- 
tions in  the  various  sections  of  the  colonies 
also  differed  widely,  so  likewise  did  the 
mode  of  architectural  expression  evolved 
in  any  one  locality  differ  from  all  the  others. 


B' 
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"Wynnektay"  in  Philadelphia,  built  in  1689, 
is  typical  of  Middle  Colonies  Vernacular 
in    the    Welsh    and    English    interpretation 
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(EGINNING  with  the  northern  colonies, 
we  find  the  early  New  England  type  of 
house  which  may  be  considered  to  have 
reached  a  truly  vernacular  and  unmistak- 
ably individual  stage  by  about  1680  or 
1690.  By  that  time  the  traditional  forms 
transplanted  from  England,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  modifications  imposed  by 
local  necessity,  on  the  other,  had  become 
firmly  welded  together  into  a  fully  defined 
expression  that  plainly  reflected  the  fea- 
tures of  the  British  prototype  whence  it 
was  ultimately  derived  and  also,  just  as 
logically,  the  effect  of  regional  influences. 
The  average  New  England  house,  so.  soon 
as  it  had  passed  beyond  the  temporary 
stage  of  a  mere  log  cabin  shelter,  hastily 
erected  under  pressure  of  immediate  neces- 
sity, and  had  begun  to  display  any  ap- 
proach to  architectural  style,  exhibited  the 
usual  characteristics  of  the  contemporary 
English  house  of  moderate  size.  It  was  per- 
fectly natural  that  this  should  be  so.  "First 
of  all,  the  men  who  built  the  early  New 
England  houses  and  the  men  who  lived  in 
them  were  Englishmen,  and,  as  English- 
men, they  were  naturally  disposed  by  tem- 
perament to  be  strongly  conservative  and 
to  cling  tenaciously  to  precedent  and  tradi- 
tion, particularly  in  a  matter  of  such  vital 
importance  as  the  fashioning  of  houses.  In 
the  second  place,  all  their  training  in 
craftsmanship  was  English,  and  it  was  but 
reasonable  that  they  should  continue  to 
work  in  a  new  land  with  the  same  tools 
and  to  fashion  their  materials  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  they  had  been  wont  to 


do  in  the  land  of  their 
birth."  To  take  a  well- 
known  example,  just 
such  an  English  house  in 
America  was  the  "House 
of  Seven  Gables"  in 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  at 
the  outset  of  its  career, 
and  very  similar  to  it 
were  many  other  old 
houses  thruout  eastern 
Massachusetts.  It  was 
nothing  more  nor  less 
than  an  English  half- 
timber  house,  built  as 
were  the  half-timber  or 
"black  and  white"  houses 
in  England  during  the 
reigns  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth or  of  the  first  James 
and  Charles.  Not  the 
least  significant  thing  is 
the  fact  that  notwith- 
standing the  abundance 
of  stone  and  the  presence 
of  clay  suitable  for  mak- 
ing brick,  the  early  houses 
were  almost  invariably  of 
timber  construction — an- 
of  the  force  of  tradition. 
But,  the  reader  may  object,  this  descrip- 
tion of  early  New  England  houses  does  not 
tally  with  their  present  appearance.  Very 
true,  it  does  not.  But  it  does  correspond 
exactly  with  the  appearance  which,  from 
much  painstaking  archeological  research 
and  the  sifting  of  still  remaining  structural 
evidence  by  competent  architects,  we  know 
beyond  question  they  must  have  presented 
when  they  were  first  erected.  What  was 
true  of  the  New  England  colonists,  regard- 
ing their  adherence  to  wonted  methods  of 
workmanship  and  construction  and  their 
strong  attachment  to  traditional  forms  of 
architectural  expression,  was  equally  true 
of  the  other  colonists.  The  English,  the 
Welsh,  the  Dutch,  the  Swedes  and  the  Ger- 
mans continued  to  think  and  act  as  Eng- 
lish, Welsh,  Dutch,  Swedes  and  Germans, 
and  the  results  of  their  several  mental  at- 
titudes are  clearly  traceable  in  the  mani- 
festations of  early  domestic  architecture 
for  which  they  were  responsible. 

THE  colonists  "were  possest  of  no  mean 
degree  of  clear-headed,  practical  com- 
mon-sense and  were  eminently  resourceful." 
The  universal  adoption  of  clapboard  casing 
in  New  England,  for  example,  was  a  case  of 


The  House  of  Seven  Gables  in  Salem  is  an 
example  of  the  way  early  colonists  clung 
to   the   architectural  styles  of  old  England 
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A  modem  expression  of  Vernacular  feeling 
is  this  shingled  house  at  Fox  Point,  Wis- 
consin,   Elmer    Gray    was     the    architect 

adaptation  to  local  needs,  and  common-sense 
still  further  perscribed  that  the  clapboard 
casing  should  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
wall  structure  and  not  be  merely  a  sheath 
to  cover  up  a  fabric  whose  principle  of 
construction  the  outward  aspect  had  ceased 
to  express.  The  process  of  elimination  could 
be  traced  in  the  lopping  off  of  some  of  the 
gables  and  the  reduction  of  the  roof  con- 
tour to  the  ordinary  ridge  type  with  two 
gable  ends.  This  very  thing  was  done  to 
the  "House  of  Seven  Gables"  in  Salem.  The 
same  lopping  performance  went  on  in  other 
old  houses,  too.  Gradually  the  process  of 
evolution  produced  a  type  of  house  pe- 
culiar to  the  locality  and  totally  different 
from  anything  to  be  found  elsewhere;  a 
type  of  house  suited,  as  long  years  of  ex- 
perience had  proved,  to  all  the  various  phy- 
sical requirements  of  the  region  and  also 
to  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of 
the  average  New  England  family.  In  other 
words,  the  process  of  evolution  had  ar- 
rived at  a  genuine  and  fully  developed  ex- 
pression of  vernacular  domestic  architec- 
ture belonging  as  unmistakably  to  the  land 
of  its  origin  as  do  codfish  and  baked  beans. 

TRAVELING  southwestwardly  after  an 
examination  of  New  England  phases, 
the  next  important  vernacular  type  in  the 
colonies  was  to  be  found  among  the  Dutch 
of  Manhattan  and  the  Hudson  valley  and 
among  their  kinsmen  of  western  Long 
Island  and  northern  New  Jersey.  The  al- 
most exact  prototypes  of 
the  earliest  Dutch  dwell- 
ings in  America  were  the 
small  houses  in  Holland  ; 
and  the  earliest  and  pur- 
est specimens  of  these 
small  American  Dutch 
houses  are  now  to  be 
found  in  Kingston-on- 
Hudson  and  in  old  Hur- 
ley, a  quiet  little  village 
only  three  miles  away 
that  has  somehow  man- 
aged to  remain  more 
typically  Dutch  than  a 
good  deal  of  present-day 
Holland.  These  houses 
are  low  and  oblong, 
usually  with  an  ell  ex- 
tension at  one  end  in  the 
rear,  with  unbroken  ridge 
roofs,  short  eaves  and  a 
general  absence  of  orna- 
mental detail.  The  gable 
ends,  until  the  much 
later  occasional  addition 
of  dormers,  contained  the 


only  windows  that  admitted  light  and 
air  to  the  upper  floor  or  attic,  which  was 
ordinarily  used  altogether  as  a  storage 
place  or  for  such  operations  as  spinning, 
weaving  or  corn-husking.  Bedrooms  and 
living-rooms  alike  were  on  the  ground  floor 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  hallway  that 
sometimes  ran  thru  the  approximate  cen- 
ter of  the  house,  were  purely  fortuitous  in 
their  arrangement.  The  walls  were  of  stone, 
but  bricks,  planks  for  the  gable  ends  and 
plaster  were  also  employed  to  help  out  in 
various  places.  Notwithstanding  their  ap- 
parently restricted  dimensions,  these  houses 
were  in  reality  roomy,  cheerful  and,  for  a 
thoroly  informal  and  simple  manner  of  life, 
convenient.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
their  style  was  essentially  lacking  in  any 
element  of  formality. 

The  Dutchman  readily  adapted  himself 
to  conditions  and,  when  stone  was  not  at 
band  for  his  house  walls,  he  built  them  of 
timbers  and  covered  them  with  shingles,  as 
in  Long  Island,  or  with  clapboards.  As 
time  wore  on  a  little,  he  showed  his  adapt- 
ability further  by  projecting  the  eaves  to 
protect  the  walls  from  drippings  and  to 
give  some  shade  to  the  windows ;  by  making 
his  roof  into  a  flattened  gambrel,  thus  giv- 
ing the  convenience  of  a  second  floor  with- 
out really  altering  the  exterior  to  any  great 
extent ;  by  continuing  the  eaves  projection 
forward  and  putting  pillars  at  the  outer 
edge  for  support  and,  behold,  the  veranda 
was  formed. 

THE  Middle  Colonies  house  of  vernacular 
pattern,  modeled  closely  after  the  small 
stone  and  brick  farmhouses  of  England  and 
Wales,  was  a  rectangular  structure  of  brick 
or  stone  and,  by  the  nature  of  its  materials, 
in  a  land  abundantly  supplied  with  the 
best  of  timber,  bore  testimony  to  the  po- 
tency of  traditional  preferences.  The  roof 
was  of  the  ridge  type,  the  eaves  projected 
well  over  a  generous  cornice  which  was 
often  continued  across  the  gable  ends  as  a 
belt  course,  the  house  door  was  frequently 
protected  by  a  hood  and  there  was  not  sel- 
dom a  penthouse  between  the  first  and  sec- 
ond floors.  Tho  penthouse  and  hood  were 
generally  dropt  in  later  developments,  the 
type  retained  undiminished  its  marked  in- 
dividuality and  comfortable  aspect.  The  use 
of  stucco  or  roughcasting  as  a  protection 
over  walls  of  porous  stone  gave  an  addi- 
tional touch  of  vernacular  character.  One 
of  the  most  thoroly  representative  exam- 
ples of  this  early  type  of  Middle  Colonies 
farmhouse  is  Wynnestay,  shown  in  one  of 
the  accompanying  illustrations,  built  near 
Philadelphia  in  1689.   Practically  the  only 


\  n  early  eighteenth  century  Long  Island  Dutch  house  in  ic 
bell  like  eaves  have  become  a  porch  roof  in   the  process  of 


The  Vernacular  in  modern  form.  An  old 
farmhouse  of  Pennsylvania  stone  restored 
by      Joseph      Patterson      Sims,      architect 

alteration  of  any  consequence  that  has  ever 
been  made  to  the  fabric  of  Wynnestay  was 
the  raising  of  the  ridgepole  of  the  roof,  on 
the  oldest  portion  of  the  building,  to  the 
roof-line  of  an  addition  made  in  1700.  Doors 
and  windows  are  low,  but  of  generous 
breadth,  and  capped  by  heavy  stone  lintels 
made  of  thick,  oblong  blocks  of  quarry- 
faced  native  stone  that  must  have  cost  no 
ordinary  exertion  and  energy  to  set  them 
in  place.  The  dormers  are  sharp-peaked, 
and  the  walls  are  thick  and  solid. 

Hundreds  of  houses  of  this  same  general 
type,  sometimes  smaller,  oftentimes  much 
larger,  are  to  be  found  thruout  the  eastern 
counties  of  Pennsylvania,  west  Jersey  and 
Delaware.  Not  seldom  have  penthouses  and 
hoods  disappeared  and  been  replaced  by  the 
more  modern  porch,  but,  in  the  main,  the 
houses  belong  to  this  same  family,  rich  in 
informal  and  homelike  quality,  coupled 
with  commodious  comfort,  that  has  com- 
mended it  as  a  model  for  frequent  modern 
emulation.  In  plan,  the  old  houses  of  this 
type  varied ;  sometimes  one  entered  directly 
into  a  living-room  from  which  the  stairway 
also  ascended,  at  other  times  there  was  a 
well-developed  entrance  and  stair-hall.  The 
vitality  of  this  type  is  evidenced  by  its  con- 
tinued perpetuation  and  popularity  and  its 
suitability,  in  a  slightly  modified  form,  to 
modern  needs.  In  this  respect  it  is  compar- 
able to  the  Dutch  colonial  type  which  has 
been  so  ably  revived  in  modern  version  by 
such  men  as  Aymar  Embury  II. 

In  the  South  still  an- 
other vernacular  type, 
derived  from  English  an- 
tecedents, developed  in 
which  conspicuous  fea- 
tures were  massive  out- 
side chimneys  at  the  ends 
of  the  building,  dormer 
windows  in  the  steep- 
pitched  roof,  short  eaves 
and,  oftentimes  low. 
rambling  wings  at  each 
side  of  the  main  struc- 
ture. There  was  often. 
tho  not  invariabh .  .i 
roofed  porch  at  the  b 
door,  and  the  material  of 
the  walls  was  brick  or 
stone,  when  it  was  pos 
'sible  to  obtain  one  or  tin' 
other,  and  wood  when 
neither      »(      the      former 

could  be  had. 

Nor    is   the   genesu 

American   rernaculi 
hich  the  flaring.      chitecture  whollj  restrict 
porch  evolution       <  Continued 
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IN    THE     WAR    GARDEN 

__        TT       You  have  battled  thru  the  try- 

u   1?i    £    in"  month  of  August,  you  have 

the  Fight    beld     the    trenches    and    made 

some  advances  but  your  success  in  this 
campaign  for  production  hinges  on  your 
action  during  September.  Keep  the  cul- 
thator  busy:  strike  down  the  advance  of 
the  fall  weeds :  keep  in  check  the  fall  in- 
sects and  be  prepared  for  the  first  attack 
of  frost. 

Keep  celery  growing  vigorously. 
Celery     Apply  weak  liquid  manure  water 

at  least  once  each  week.  Water 
the  plants  freely  after  each  application. 
One  tablespoonful  of  nitrate  of  soda  dis- 
solved in  one  gallon  of  water  applied  in 
the  evening  will  also  stimulate  growth. 
Boards  are  by  far  the  best  means  of 
blanching  celery  but  soil  is  often  used.  As 
the  plant  is  reaching  full  growth,  begin  to 
bank  it. 

Squash  should  be  harvested  before 
Winter  the  frost  discolors  the  skin. 
Squash  gqUasn  vines  and  other  vegetable 
growths  not  used  should  be  dried  and 
burned  so  as  to  destroy  insect  eggs  and 
disease. 

Asparagus  should  be  given 
Asparagus  special  attention  the  latter 
part  of  the  month.  Clean  out 
all  fall  weeds  and  apply  a  free  application 
of  coarse  salt.  If  the  beetle  is  destroying  the 
foliage  spray  with  arsinate  of  lead,  one 
tablespoonful  to  a  pail  of  water.  Do  not 
cut  the  tops  until  after  the  berries  are  red 
and  never  apply  the  winter  protection  of 
manure  until  after  the  frost  has  come  to 
stay. 

If  the  head  has  started  to  form 
Cabbage  and  the  green  worm  is  destroy- 
ing it,  sprinkle  in  a  little  fine 
salt.  Poisons  are  not  recommended  after 
the  cabbage  starts  to  head.  Keep  the  soil 
well  cultivated.  If  the  head  begins  to  crack, 
push  it  over  on  its  side  or  raise  it  a  little 
by  placing  both  hands  on  the  under  side 
close  to  the  stem  and  lift  it  loose  in  the 
soil.  By  doing  this  a  number  of  the  feeding 
roots  are  destroyed  and  the  head  stops 
cracking. 

Make  at  least  two  sowings  of  early 
Peas    dwarf  peas  the   first  two   weeks   of 

this  month.  If  the  weather  is  favor- 
able there  will  be  two  late  crops  of  fine 
quality  peas. 

Parsley  plants  should  be  potted  in 
I''or*  ?  a  rich  soil  for  winter  use.  A  few 
Hotbea    plants  in  the  corner  0f  the  hotbed 

or  greenhouse  bench  will  supply  flavoring 
and  garnish  during  the  winter.  Seed  of  both 
head  and  loose  leaf  lettuce,  if  sown  early 
in  September,  will  make  sturdy  plants  for 
the  hotbed  the  last  of  the  month.  Get  the 
hotbed  ready  at  least  four  or  five  days  be- 
fore transplanting  lettuce  or  other  crops. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN 

Such  hardy  plants  as  holly- 
Perennials      hock,   sweet  william,   foxglove 

and  hardy  pink  should  be 
shifted  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  Sep- 
tember. The  new  bed  should  be  well 
drained,  full  of  humus  in  the  form  of  well 
decayed  manure  and  fertile,  at  least  two 
feet  in  depth.  Now  is  the  time  to  rearrange 
■  perennial  beds  if  they  have  not  been 
satisfactory  (hiring  the  summer. 

„       ,  .    Peonies    if    planted    in    Sep- 

Pe"nL7,  tember  in   a   rich,   deep,   well 

Dahii.iH       f]rainod    so;i.    ^wi   bloom    the 

following  June.  As  they  are  very  gross 
feeders  it  is  advisable  to  add  a  consider- 
able amount  of  bone  meal   to  the  soil.   A 
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light  application  of  sheep  manure,  worked 
into  the  soil  about  the  dahlias,  will  not 
only  increase  the  size  of  the  late  blooms 
but  strengthen  the  bulbous  roots  for  next 
year. 

Mulch  the  hybrid  perpetuals  with 
Roses    sheep   manure.   A  little   bone   meal 

and  wood  ashes  added  will  strength- 
en this  last  growth  and  help  to  ripen  the 
wood.  Spray  often  to  keep  the  red  spider 
in  check. 

Prepare  the  soil  for  the  bulbs  after 
Bulbs    the   first    frost    has    appeared.    Dig 

in  some  well  rotted  horse  manure 
mixt  with  bone  meal.  Keep  the  bulbs  in  a 
cool,  dry  place  until  the  last  of  the  month 
when  they  may  safely  be  planted. 


House 
Plrnts 


Cuttings  may  be  made  of  colius 
and  geraniums  at  this  time. 
Plants  of  begonia,  geraniums  cut 
back,  heliotrope,  lemon  verbena,  flowering 
maple  and  snapdragon,  if  potted  in  rich 
soil,  will  bloom  at  various  periods  during 
the  winter.  Before  shifting  the  plants  from 
your  garden,  water  them  thoroly,  take  as 
much  of  the  soil  adhering  to  the  roots  as 
possible  and  place  the  newly  potted  plants 
in  a  shady  place  for  two  or  three  days  be- 
fore putting  them  in  a  sunny  window. 
Spray  the  plants  frequently  with  clear 
water  for  the  first  three  weeks. 

IN   THE    GREENHOUSE 

T,  ,  ,    Place    palms    and   ferns   in    a 

1  aims  ana  shaded  greenhouse  early  this 
month.  Wash  the  palm  leaves 
with  a  soft  sponge  and  fish  oil  soap.  All 
scale  insects  and  vermin  of  any  kind 
should  be  removed  before  putting  the  plants 
into  the  greenhouse.  If  the  soil  is  held  in 
the  fern  pot  by  both  hands  the  top  or 
fronds  may  be  swished  about  in  a  tub  of 
fish  oil  soap-suds.  Allow  the  plant  to  stand 
for  an  hour  after  washing  and  then  spray 
with  clear  water.  If  the  insects  are  hard 
to  remove  use  an  old  tooth  brush,  kept 
moist  with  fish  oil  soap,  and  loosen  the 
scale. 

The  early  varieties  are  coming 
curysan-  into  bloom  Keep  the  heating 
tnemums     pipeg    weU    painted      with      gul. 

fur.  Some  of  the  varieties  are  subject  to 
mildew.  Dust  the  foliage,  if  this  disease  ap- 
pears, with  flower  of  sulfur.  Spray  the 
foliage  only  on  bright  days  and  have  it  dry 
before  evening.  Keep  an  even,  cool  temper- 
ature in  the  greenhouse.  Never  sprinkle  the 
late  varieties  when  the  flower  is  cup  shape 
if  the  sun  is  very  bright.  A  drop  of  water 
in  the  bud  may  cause  the  tips  of  the  petals 
to  turn  brown. 

Keep  the  plants  well  sprayed 
Carnations     and    work    a    little   lime   into 

the  soil  the  latter  part  of  the 
month.  Mulch  the  plants  early  and  keep  the 
soil  well  cultivated.  If  any  plant  looks 
sickly,  replace  it  by  another  in  fresh  soil. 


WAR  GARDEN  BUREAU 

The  Independent-Countryside  War 
Garden  Bureau,  119  West  Fortieth 
Street,  New  York,  will  answer  your 
garden  questions  freely  and  promptly 
and  will  give  you  expert  advice  about 
any  of  your  garden  problems.  The 
dates  given  on  this  page  are  for  the 
latitude  of  New  York  City.  For  every 
hundred  miles  north  or  south  sub- 
tract or  add  from  five  to  eight  days. 


Nothing   is   gained   by   mothering   a   sickly 
plant. 

Bulbs  for  Christmas  bloom  should 
Itulbs    be  planted  this  month  and  started 

in  a  dark,  cool  place  for  from  six 
to  eight  weeks  so  as  to  develop  a  strong 
root  system. 

Vegetables  can  be  successfully 
Vegetables     grown    in    combination    with 

flowers.  Such  crops  as  cu- 
cumbers, beans  and  tomatoes  do  well  in  a 
fairly  warm  house.  The  soil  for  cucum- 
bers should  be  very  rich  but  care  should 
be  exercized  in  placing  the  manure.  Never 
allow  it  to  come  in  contact  with  the  stem. 
The  tissue  of  the  stem  near  the  surface  of 
the  soil  is  very  tender  and  decays  quickly. 
Cucumbers  may  be  started  in  strawberry 
baskets,  at  the  same  time  that  radishes 
are  planted  in  the  bed.  The  radishes  can 
be  removed  before  the  cucumbers  are 
ready  to  transplant.  Tomato  plants  should 
be  grown  near  the  glass.  String  beans  in 
pots  may  occupy  the  front  part  of  the 
bench  while  the  tomatoes  are  growing.  Sow 
the  seed  of  cauliflower  and  lettuce  in  flats 
prior  to  transplanting  to  the  hotbed  in 
October. 

Pests  such  as  green  fly  may  be 
Enemies  kept  in  check  by  burning  to- 
bacco stems  after  sundown, 
preferably  on  damp  or  rainy  evenings. 
Keep  the  smoke  cool  by  moistening  the  to- 
bacco stems.  Dust  the  edges  of  walks  and 
moist  walls  with  lime  mixt  with  a  little 
salt  to  prevent  slugs.  Get  the  traps  in 
readiness  for  mice.  This  is  the  month  they 
come  under  cover. 

Ventilation  Paint  th.e  heating  pipes  in  the 
and  Heat  rose  "ouse  Wlth  sulfur. 
Spray  the  roses  and  carna- 
tions early  in  the  morning  on  bright  days 
so  that  the  foliage  may  be  dry  before  sun- 
down. Great  care  must  be  exercized  in  ven- 
tilating during  this  changeable  month.  Too 
much  heat  will  encourage  a  weak  abnor- 
mal growth,  and  a  chill  or  draft  will  check 
the  normal  growth. 

FRUITS    AND    BERRIES 

Blackberries  and    fKeeP    the    berries    free 
Raspberries  f rom   .  Wfeeds  :     cultivate 

well  between  the  rows 
and  cut  old  canes  off  close  to  the  ground. 
Do  not  mulch  the  soil  with  manure  until 
it  is  well  frozen. 

Gooseberries  ^J"*.*  H"le+  W™d  ashes 
„«^  ^...—.„*«,  into  the  soil  to  help  ripen 
ana  Currants      .,  ,        j  i_    j      J-i    ^ 

the  wood  and  buds.  Cut  out 

old  branches  if  the  plant  is  too  compact. 
Take  cuttings  of  these  fruits  the  last  of 
this  month,  pack  them  in  moist  sand  in  a 
cool  place  and  they  will  be  in  good  condi- 
tion for  transplanting  early  in  the  spring. 

Cut  the  grass  and  rake  it  under 
Apples  the  tips  of  the  limbs.  It  not  only 
makes  a  fine  mulch  but  it  also 
prevents,  to  a  large  extent,  the  bruising  of 
windfall  apples.  If  the  orchard  is  cultivat- 
ed it  is  not  too  late  to  sow  a  cover  crop 
of  peas  and  rye  or  corn  and  rye.  Clean  out 
hedge  rows  near  the  orchard  which  are 
only  breeding  places  for  rabbits  and  in- 
sects. 

See  that  the  fruit  cellar  is  well 
Storing     aired,  and  thoroly  cleaned.  Place 

a  little  clean  dry  straw  on  the 
shelves  before  storing  the  apples.  Potatoes 
may  be  stored  on  the  floor  and  apples  on 
benches  in  the  same  cellar.  Pad  the  basket 
with  burlap  or  some  material  like  it  before 
picking  apples.  Do  not  break  or  pull  out 
the  stem  or  break  off  the  fruit  spur  while 
picking.  Never  store  a  bruised  apple. 
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How  mechanical  bracing 
restores  strength  to  decayed  trees 


THE  internal  woody  tissue 
of  the  tree  has  the  same 
function  as  the  bones  in 
the   human    body  —  structural 
support. 

When  this  has  been  destroyed 
by  decay,  Nature  is  helpless  to 
restore  it  and  the  tree,  if  neg- 
lected, will  soon  succumb  to 
the  force  of  the  winds.  And 
no  treatment  can  permanently 
save  it  unless  that  treatment 
supplies  scientifically  the 
strength  that  has  been  lost. 

Merely  to  till  the  cavity  with  ce- 
ment will  not  answer.  The  violent 
swaying  of  trees  by  the  winds  makes 
correct  mechanical  bracing'  of  decay- 
weakened  cavities  absolutely  impera- 
tive. 


Correct  mechanical  bracing  in- 
volves something  more  than  just  fix- 
ing bars  and  bolts  in  the  cavity. 

Every  tree  is  different,  and  there- 
fore the  bracing  of  each  tree  must 
differ  from  the  bracing  used  in  all 
other  trees,  at  least  to  some  extent. 

The  tree  in  photograph  No.  I,  for 
example,  required  a  combination  of 
bolts  and  lock-nuts,  reinforcing  rods, 
and  cross-bolts  with  lock-nuts  above 
the  crotch. 

The  tree  in  photograph  No.  2 
needed  a  backbone  and  rib  arrange- 
ment of  iron  straps,  plus  torsion 
rods  and  anchors. 

The  tree  in  photograph  No.  3  re- 
quired a  combination  of  bolts  and 
criss-cross  bolts  with  lock-nuts,  tor- 
sion rods  and  chains. 

The  tree  in  photograph  No.  4  was 
so  weak  that  it  required  a  compli- 
cated and  complete  system  of  inter- 
nal   bracing,    including    cross-bolts, 


criss-cross  bolts,  iron  straps,  anchors, 

torsion  rods,  iron  backbone  and  ribs, 

'  lock-nuts,    bolts    above    the    crotch, 

plus  chains  and  lag-hooks  higher  up. 

Davey  Tree  Surgeons   are  the 

only  men  in  the  world 

who  are  really  trained 

for  this  work 

Every  Davey  Tree  Surgeon  is 
trained  to  the  point  of  finished  skill. 
He  is  allowed  no  responsibility  until 
he  has  conclusively  demonstrated  his 
fitness.  And  he  must  have  shown 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  conscience, 
a  lover  of  trees  and  a  worker — a 
man  fully  conscious  of  the  great  re- 
sponsibility that  is  his,  when  he  is 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  your  price- 
less trees. 

Davey  Tree  Surgeons  are  the  only 
Tree  Surgeons  officially  endorsed 
by  the  United  States  Government, 
which    engaged    them    to    save    the 
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priceless  trees  on  the  Capitol 
grounds  and  elsewhere. 

They  are  the  only  Tree  Surgeons 
endorsed  by  thousands  of  estate  own- 
ers— prominent  men  and  women 
whose  recommendations  you  can  ac- 
cept with  complete  confidence. 

And  they  are  the  only  Tree  Sur- 
geons who  are  backed  by  a  success- 
ful and  responsible  house,  amply 
able  to  make  good  in  every  instance, 
and  not  needing,  for  the  sake  of 
temporary  existence,  to  sacrifice  in 
the  slightest  degree  its  high  stand- 
ards. 

Write  today  for  FREE  exami- 
nation of  your  trees 

— and  booklet,  "When  Your  Trees 
Need  the  Tree  Surgeon  "     What  is 


the  real  condition  of  your  trees? 
Only  the  experienced  Tree  Surgeon 
can  tell  you  fully  and  definitely. 
Without  cost  or  obligation  to  you,  a 
Davey  Tree  Surgeon  will  visit  your 
place,  and  render  an  honest  verdict 
regarding  their  condition  and  needs. 
Write  today. 

Three  typical  letters  out  of  hun- 
dreds received  from  satisfied 
Davey  clients 

From  Mr.  Thomas  Goodwillic,  Standard  Oil 
Company,  Baltimore,  Md.:  "The  work  that  your 
men  have  done  on  the  forest  trees  on  my 
property  at  205  Wendover  Road,  Guilford,  Bal- 
timore, has  been  highly  satisfactory,  and  as  it 
appears  now,  it  will  mean  a  saving  of  four  forest 
trees,  which  showed  marked  symptoms  of  de- 
cline." 

From  Mrs.  H.  W.  Stralcy,  Washington.  D.  C, 
and  "Strahlchurst,"  Princeton.  11'.  I'a.:  "I  wish 
to  thank  you  for  the  very  splendid  work  done. 
which  is  decidedly  worth  while;  also  to  thank 
you   separately  and   individually    for  the   splendid 


young  men.  They  were  all  skilled,  conscientious 
workmen,  as  well  as  kind,  courteous  gentlemen." 
From  U.  T.  Hungerford,  U.  T.  Hungcrford 
Brass  &  Copper  Co.,  New  York:  "When  you 
took  hold  of  the  job  many  of  the  trees  were 
in  bad  condition,  and  my  Superintendent  tells 
me  that  if  many  of  these  trees  had  not  been 
treated  by  you,  they  would  have  been  blown 
down  during  the  gales  last  summer.  As  it  is, 
ht  did  not  lose  a  single  tree,  due.  I  believe,  to 
the   treatment   given   them   by   you." 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc. 

209  Elm  Street  Kent,  Ohio 

(Operating  the  Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery) 

Branch    Offices,    with    telephone    connection:    225 

Fifth    Ave..    New    York;    2017    Land    Title 

Bldg.,   Philadelphia;   450   McCormick 

Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Permanent  representatives  located  at  Boston, 
Newport,  Lenox,  Hartford,  Stamford,  Albany, 
Poughkecpsie,  White  Plains,  Jamaica.  L.  I.;  New- 
ark, N.  J.;  Philadelphia,  ilarrisbnrg,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  De- 
troit, Cincinnati,  Louisville. 
Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis,  St.  Louis. 
Kansas  City.  Canadian 
Address:  22  Victoria 
Square,    Montreal. 


Davey  Tree  Surgeons 


FOR  SAFE  TREE  SURGERY 


Every  real  Da-  cv  Tree  Surgeon  is  in   the  employ  of  the  Davey  Tree  Expert 
Co.,  and  the  public  is  cautioned  against  those  falsely  representing  themselves 
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This  Picture 

an  untouched  photographic  reproduction  of  a  comer  of  one  of  my  Peony 
fields,  shows  to  what  wonderful  perfection  and  profusion  of  bloom  Peter- 
son Peonies  have  been  brought. 

Twenty-four  years  of  enthusiastic  devotion  have  taught  me  how  to 
grow  this  noble  flower  so  that  the  roots  I  sell  are  possessed  of  most  unusual 
vigor  and  vitality — roots  that  show  surprising  results  the  first  season 
after  planting  and  prove  an  ever-increasing  delight  as  the  years  come  on. 

Peterson  Peonies  more  than  "make  good" 

They  are  Peonies  of  performance — not  merely  those  of  clever  adver- 
tising.    Many  thousands  of  people  have  learned  this  to  their  joy. 

Why  Not  You? 

My  1917  Peony  catalog,  beautifully  illustrated  with  my  own  photo- 
graphs, will  gladly  be  sent  you  on  request. 

(Note — Peonies   should   be    planted   in   the    Fall.) 


216  N.   Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,   Mil., 

Sept.  2  9,  1916. 
In  a  letter  received  from  you  some  time  ago, 
you  stated  that  the  roots  you  would  send  me  would 
be  a  revelation — they  are  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  These  roots  were  planted  for  me  by  an 
old  gardener  who  has  known  nothing  but  flowers 
for  half  a  century,  and  he  tells  me  they  are  the 
finest  and  most  promising  lot  of  roots  that  have 
ever  come  to  his  notice,  and  he  knows  his  busi- 
ness.—W.  G.  Blandford. 

Beaver,  Pa.,  June  28,  1917. 
I  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  magnificent  peo- 
nies which  I  bought  of  you  last  year,  every  one 
of  which  grew,  and  has  bloomed  profusely.  I 
have  been  buying  and  growing  peonies  for  fifteen 
years  and  I  never  in  all  my  experience  saw  such 
magnificent  peonies  the  first  year  planted. 

■ — John  B.   McClure. 


80  Montclair  Ave.,  Montclalr,  N.   J., 

Sept.  26,  1916. 
My  order  of  peonies  reached  me  yesterday  in 
splendid  condition.  I  had  a  man  from  our  local 
florist's  set  them  today  and  he  told  me  of  the 
hundreds  he  had  set  he  had  set  few  orders  which 
were  as  fine  as  yours,  in  fact,  he  said  one  ot 
your  roots  would  make  two  or  three  ordinary 
plants. —  (Mrs.)  Edith  T.  Bridge. 


Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  August  10,  1916. 
The  peony  roots  purchased  of  you  were  the 
finest  roots  I  ever  saw.  This  year  they  all 
bloomed  and  the  beauty  of  them  surpassed  my 
expectation  by  far.  People  came  to  see  them  from 
near  and  far  and  went  into  raptures  over  them. 
It  is  by  far  the  finest  collection  in  Hamburg. 
— Mrs.  Oeo.  J.  Brendel. 


GEORGE   H.  PETERSON,  Inc., 

Box  70,  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. 


ROSE  AND  PEONY 
SPECIALIST 


You  Know  at  Least  Ten  People  who -would be T^ ,gTd a° 

*       **     *  "  *     i-VVH'*      *  ****     *  w«|**v     receive  a  copy  of  The  Inde- 

pendent with  your  compliments.     If  you  will  send  their  names  and  addresses  by  an  early 
mail,  we  shall  send  the  copies  promptly. 

THE  INDEPENDENT      119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 


PEONIES 

/~\NE    of    the    largest,    showiest,    most    richly    colored    and 
^-,    spicily  fragrant  of  all  garden  flowers. 

My     American     grown     roots    are    all     clean,     hardy    and 
guaranteed   true   to   name. 

er   one    hundred    of   the    best   varieties. 
For   most   satisfactory    results   they    should   be    planted    in 

r   or   October. 
Send   today    for   my   booklet,    "Your   Spring   Garden."      It 
also  tells  about  Tulips,   Narcissi,   etc. 


v^5^^*^4 


178  Broadway 


Paterson,  N.  J. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD 
IN  SEPTEMBER 

BY  E.  I.  FARRINGTON 

WITH  the  prices  of  grain  still  abnor- 
mally high,  many  amateurs  are 
questioning  the  advisability  of  car- 
rying over  large  flocks  of  poultry  this  win- 
ter. It  is  certain  that  the  fowls  will  fail 
to  pay  their  way  unless  they  are  well  man- 
aged and  rigidly  culled.  There  will  be  a 
loss  if  many  boarders  are  carried  thru  the 
cold  months. 

MEETING  WAR  CONDITIONS 

It  will  be  necessary  to  simplify  the  feed- 
ing methods  as  much  as  possible  and  to 
keep  down  the  cost  of  the  feed  bill.  It  will 
pay  to  make  a  special  effort  to  utilize  the 
waste  from  the  home  table.  Many  families 
can  provide  at  least  one  meal  a  day  for 
their  small  flock  by  the  judicious  use  of 
table  scraps.  One  good  way  to  use  all  these 
scraps  without  waste  is  to  put  them  thru 
a  meat  grinder.  Another  is  to  keep  a  kettle 
on  the  back  of  the  stove  and  to  throw  in 
all  the  waste  material,  allowing  it  to  cook 
until  needed,  and  then  to  mix  it  with  bran. 

Considerable  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  the  feeding  of  vegetables  like  turnips, 
Swiss  chard,  mangel-wurzels.  red  beets  and 
so  on.  In  Scotland  it  is  usual  to  store  kohl- 
rabi for  winter  use  and  it  might  well  be 
done  here.  In  some  sections  kohl-rabi  seed 
planted  now  will  yield  a  crop  this  fall. 
Grass  clippings  properly  dried  and  stored 
in  bags  or  barrels  in  a  dry  place  will  pro- 
vide an  economical  green  ration  when 
soaked  out. 

Wheat  is  considered  the  best  laying  ra- 
tion, but  it  is  exceedingly  high.  The  Gov- 
ernment experts,  therefore,  have  worked 
out  a  wheatless  ration  which  gives  very  sat- 
isfactory results.  It  is  composed  of  a 
scratch  mixture  made  up  of  two  pounds 
of  cracked  corn  and  one  pound  of  oats,  and 
a  dry  mash  which  consists  of  two  pounds 
of  corn  meal  and  a  pound  of  beef  scraps. 
The  recommendation  is  that  the  scratch 
mixture  be  fed  sparingly  so  that  the  hens 
will  eat  about  equal  parts  of  this  mixture 
and  the  dry  mash.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  when  wheat  is  omitted  from  the  feed- 
ing ration,  beef  scraps  must  be  fed  liber- 
ally. Fortunately  in  most  parts  of  the  coun- 
try beef  scraps  are  comparatively  cheap 
for  the  food  value  which  they  contain. 
Poultry  keepers  are  learning  that  wheat  is 
not  really  essential  to  egg  production. 

POULTRY   HOUSES 

New  poultry  houses  which  are  to  be  used 
during  the  winter  should  be  completed  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  month  so  that  they 
may  have  sufficient  time  to  dry  out.  He 
must  be  an  audacious  man  who  will  say 
that  any  particular  kind  of  poultry  house 
is  the  best.  Many  different  types  have  been 
evolved,  most  of  which  have  some  advan- 
tages. One  point,  however,  has  been  well 
established.  That  is  that  open  poultry 
houses  are  altogether  preferable  to  those 
which  can  be  closed  up  tightly. 

It  used  to  be  thought  necessary  to  have 
warm  houses  in  winter,  for  which  reason 
they  were  built  with  double  walls  and  even 
with  double  doors  and  windows.  It  has 
been  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  tho,  that  poul- 
try thrive  much  better  in  a  cold  but  dry 
atmosphere  than  in  one  which  is  warm  and 
humid.  Hens  seldom  suffer  from  the  cold 
if  they  are  in  a  dry  place  and  protected 
from  drafts.  The  so-called  "open  front" 
house  hits  therefore  come  into  common  use, 
and  is  perhaps  its  satisfactory  as  any  for 
either  the  professional  poultryman  or  the 
amateur.  Yet  such  a  house  is  nut  properly 
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From  an  original  oil  painting 

made  especially  for 
The  Lowe  Brothers  Company 
by  H '.  B.  King  of  Nezu  York 


jGowe  Brothers 


TRADE      MARK       REGISTERED 
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PAINT 

-mVARNISH 


LOOK  FOR. 
THIS   SIGN 


eautiful  flat  tints 
for  walls,  holding 
their  freshness  and 
charm  for  nears  .  .  . 

TKe  House  Outside  and  Inside''  enlaraed 
edition  "witn  color  plates,  on  request: — ' 

Indicate  whetKer  interested  in  interior 
or  exterior  worlo   . 

The  £owe  Brothers  Company 

503  East  Third  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Boston      New  York      Jersey  City      Chicago     Kansas  City       Minneapolis 
Lowe  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 
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For  Autumn  Planting 


ff    Choicest 
"  irsery&Gre 

o  ducts 


— Bobbink  &  Atkins 


400  ACRES  OF  NURSERY 


500,000  FEET  UNDER  GLASS 

In  qualify,   Variety,   and  extent   our 
collections  are  unrivalled  in  America 

Evergreens  and  Rhododendrons 

Peonies  and  Iris 

Hardy  Old-Fashion  Flowers 

Spring  Flowering  Bulbs 

Special  Catalogue  of  Fall  Planting  on  Request 
Visit  Nurseries  only  8  miles  from  New  York 

Rutherford,  New  Jersey 


Bronze   Memorial  Tablets 

JNO.  WILLIAMS,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry,  550  W. 
27th  St.,  N.  Y.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


SPEAKERS,  LECTURERS:   JJ^Jt 

terial  for  special  articles,  papers,  speeches,  debates.  Expert, 
scholarly  service.  AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  500  Filth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


TOWNSEND'S  TRIPLEX 


Floats  Over  the  Uneven  Ground  as  a  Ship  Rides  the  Waves 

The  Greatest  Grass- 
cutter  on  Earth,  cuts 
a  Swath  86  inches 
wide. 


One  mower  may  be 
climbing  a  knoll,  the 
second  skimming  a 
level,  and  the  third 
paring  a  hollow. 


The  Public  is  luaritrd  not  to  pur- 
chase Moivers  infringing  the 
Tovmsenct  Patent.  No.  1.209.519, 
Dec.  19  ,  1916 


Send  for  Catalogue 


S.P.TOWNSEND&CO. 

14  Central  Avenue 
Orange.  N.  J. 


built  unless  it  is  at  least  ten  feet  deep,  or 
better,  twelve.  The  roosts  in  a  shallow 
house  are  necessarily  too  close  to  the 
opening. 

The  shed  roof  type  of  house  is  the  sim- 
plest to  build  and  is  suited  to  all  parts  of 
the  country.  It  is  important,  tho,  to  get 
the  proportions  right.  It  should  not  be  over 
eight  feet  high  at  the  front,  and  four  feet 
is  about  the  right  hight  at  the  rear.  The 
length  of  the  house  will  depend,  of  course, 
upon  the  number  of  the  fowls  to  be  accom- 
modated. It  is  safe  to  figure  that  each  hen 
should  have  four  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
at  a  minimum.  It  is  better  to  have  more 
room  for  fowls  of  larger  breeds. 

Not  long  ago  it  was  considered  that  all 
hens  were  better  when  kept  in  small  flocks 
but  not  a  few  commercial  poultrymen  aire 
now  keeping  flocks  of  as  many  as  five  hun- 
dred hens  in  one  apartment.  The  amateur 
can  safely  keep  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
fowls  of  the  same  age  together  and  thereby 
save  much  time  and  labor  in  caring  for  the 
birds. 

In  houses  of  the  more  extreme  type  the 
whole  front  is  allowed  to  remain  open,  be- 
ing covered  only  with  poultry  netting  to 
confine  the  birds.  This  may  be  satisfactory 
with  the  very  deep  house,  having  a  double 
pitch  roof,  but  with  a  house  only  ten  or 
twelve  feet  deep  it  is  much  better  to  have 
a  little  different  arrangement.  The  scheme 
which  seems  to  work  best  is  a  long  open- 
ing about  three  feet  above  the  floor,  the 
only  covering  being  a  muslin  curtain  tacked 
to  a  frame  which  can  be  lowered  when 
high  winds  are  blowing  or  when  the  tem- 
perature runs  unusually  low.  A  window 
containing  a  single  glass  sash  placed  under 
this  opening  provides  additional  light  in 
case  the  curtain  is  lowered  and,  what  is 
still  more  important,  allows  the  sun  to  play 
on  the  floor  very  early  in  the  morning  when 
the  hens  are  just  off  the  roost.  When  this 
arrangement  of  the  front  of  the  house  is 
made,  no  wind  blows  directly  on  the  birds, 
yet  they  get  plenty  of  sunlight  and  have 
an  abundance  of  fresh  air.  Moreover  a 
large  part  of  the  house  is  flooded  with  sun- 
light each  day. 

Single  board  walls  covered  with  roofing 
paper  are  sufficient.  Paper  is  also  to  be 
preferred  for  the  roof  as  a  rule,  because  it 
gives  better  results  than  shingles  when 
there  is  but  little  pitch.  With  matched 
boards  and  a  good  quality  of  patent  roof- 
ing, any  poultry  house  will  be  tight  and 
dry.  The  floor  may  be  of  earth,  boards  or 
concrete.  If  in  a  location  where  the  water 
seeps  away  quickly,  an  earth  floor  will  be 
entirely  satisfactory  but  should  be  built  up 
somewhat  higher  than  the  surface  of  the 
outside  ground  so  that  it  will  be  dry.  The 
earth  should  be  thoroly  tamped  down  and 
several  inches  of  gravel  thrown  on  top. 

Some  cement  floors  are  good  and  some 
are  bad.  It  depends  upon  how  they  are 
laid.  If  they  rest  on  the  ground,  moisture 
will  almost  certainly  rise  thru  the  cement 
and  make  them  damp,  but  if  the  earth  is 
dug  out  a  foot  deep  and  a  layer  of  stones 
or  cinders  substituted  there  will  be  no 
trouble  from  this  source.  It  is  always  neces- 
sary to  keep  cement  floors  covered  with 
several  inches  of  sand,  with  a  deep  litter 
above,  as  they  are  cold  to  the  feet.  A  ce- 
ment floor  is  durable,  of  course,  and  rat- 
proof.  In  a  permanent  house  it  is  probably 
the  best  kind  to  use,  for  it  is  without 
doubt  the  most  sanitary. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  accurately  what 
the  cost  of  the  poultry  house  should  be  be- 
cause of  varying  conditions  thruout  the 
country.  There  is  a  general  rule  among 
poultry  keepers,  tho,  that  when  the  busi- 
ness is  being  undertaken  on  a  money  mak- 
ing basis,  the  cost  should  not  be  more  than 
one  dollar  for  each  hen  to  be  housed. 
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First  Cost  will  be  Your  ONLY 
Cost  if  you  use  Kno-Burn  MSTufh 
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THE  cheapest  wall  base  is  the 
one  that  unites  with  plaster  or 
stucco  to  make  a  wall  that  lasts 
for  years  without  any  expense  for  upkeep  or      y 
repairs.     That's  why  experienced  architects      >• 
and  builders  specify  metal  lath. 

Kno-Burn  Expanded  Metal  Lath  is  made  with  a 
mesh  that  clinches  the  plaster  so  tightly  that  it  never 
can  come  off.    It  expands  and  contracts  with 
the  plaster— preventing  cracks.     It  forms  a 
fireproof,  vermin-proof,  trouble-proof  wall. 

Send  for  "Modern  Walls  and  Ceilings" — a  book  of 
vital  interest  to  home  builders. 

Ask  for  booklet  782  —  ^vsr/^ 
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North  Western  Expanded 
Metal  Co. 

Member 

Associated  Metal  Lath 

Manufacturers 

978  Old  Colony  Bldg. 
Chicago,  111. 
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Kelsey  Health  Heated  residence  of  W.  A.  Delano 
at   Wheatlcy  Hills,  Long  Island. 


HEALTH 


Investigate  Its 
Economy  Satisfaction 


DEING  a  warm  air  heat,  you 
*-*  doubtless  at  once  think  of 
comparing  it  with  the  usual  furnace 
heat. 

Please  don't. 

The  comparison  is  not  a  fair  one. 

Not  fair  to  furnaces. 

Not  fair,  because  there  is  no 
comparison.  You  will  find  that  no 
one  claims  that  such  a  heat  is  "more 
economical'*  than  a  Kelsey.  Some 
do  however  say  it  is  "as  econom- 
ical." 

Which  you  at  once  recognize  is 
only  another  way  of  saying  that 
Kelsey  is  the  most  economical. 
O^rwise  why  would  the  Kelsey 
be  taken  as  the  standard  for  com- 
parison ? 

But  when  it  comes  to  radiator 
heats,  then  that's  a  different  matter. 

The  Kelsey  is  far  more  econom- 
ical than  steam.  We  do  not  how- 
ever claim  so  great  an  economy 
superiority  over  hot  water. 


Both  with  steam  and  hot  water, 
bear  in  mind  however,  that  you 
first  must  "heat  the  water"  or  "get 
up  steam,"  before  you  get  any 
heat. 

With  the  Kelsey,  the  minute 
you  "start  the  heat,"  that  minute 
you  get  heat. 

It  does  none  of  its  heating  by 
proxy. 

In  its  directness,  there  is  a  direct 
saving. 

Of  greatest  importance,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  it  heats  with 
freshly  heated  fresh  air.  Air  that 
is  warmed  to  an  agreeable  tem- 
perature and  automatically  mixed 
with  just  the  right  healthful  amount 
of  moisture. 

It  combines  heat  and  ventilation 
in  one. 

Heats  any  room  in  any  weather, 
regardless  of  the  wind's  direction. 

Send  for  booklet. 


NEW  YORK 
103-C  Park  Ave. 

BOSTON 
405-C  P.  O.  Sq.  Bldg. 


The.  ftcLSLV 

1  WARM  AJR    GENERATOR  I 
235  James  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO 
217-C  West  Lake  St. 

DETROIT 

Space  95-C 

Builders  Exchange 


BUILDING  IN  THE 
VERNACULAR 

(Continued  from  page  3S7) 
eel  to  the  eastern  states,  for,  thanks  to  the 
Spanish  mission  founders,  the  seeds  of  a 
domestic  type  were  planted  in  California, 
n  type  that  afterward  developed  into  the 
bungalow  form,  wThich,  whatever  may  be 
said  for  or  against  it  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  has  amply  demonstrated  its  suit- 
ability for  the  climate  and  conditions  of  the 
1;  nd  where  it  was  evolved. 

As  opposed  to  the  vernacular,  truly 
colonial  and  informal  types  just  enumer- 
ated, was  the  Georgian  mode  which  began 
to  be  in  evidence  from  about  1720  onward 
and  brought  the  elements  of  formality  and 
stateliness  into  American  domestic  architec- 
ture. It  was  transplanted  from  England 
fully  developed  and,  altho  it  underwent 
some  slight  local  modifications  in  the  course 
of  becoming  naturalized,  it  nevertheless  re- 
mained distinct  and  unmistakable  wherever 
it  occurred.  The  Georgian  mode  was  al- 
ways Georgian ;  it  imposed  itself  and  was 
not  absorbed.  By  the  same  token,  it  did  not 
become  vernacular,  and  its  distinctness, 
formal  symmetry  and  classic  spirit  impart- 
ed to  it  something  of  an  exotic  flavor  as 
compared  with  the  inherently  intimate  and 
informal  vernacular  modes  peculiar  to  the 
different  sections  of  the  country. 

To  sum  up  briefly  the  qualities  presented 
by  implication  in  the  preceding  analysis 
and  common  to  the  American  vernacular 
types :  they  are  safe,  having  long  since 
passed  the  experimental  stage  and  been 
proved  by  the  test  of  time ;  they  are  con- 
sistent with  the  climate  and  with  local 
social  conditions;  they  are  peculiarly 
susceptible  of  adaptation  to  modern  needs 
without  losing  their  individuality,  because 
they  represent  a  steady,  normal,  progres- 
sive growth  and  not  a  recent  transplanting ; 
for  the  same  reasons  they  possess  vitality, 
vigor  and  permanence ;  they  yield  unrivaled 
opportunities  for  ingenious  use  of  native 
materials  and  the  texture  interest  depen- 
dent thereon  ;  they  are  expressive  of  Ameri- 
can social  ideals ;  they  are  unpretentious 
and  informal  and,  therefore,  other  things 
being' equal,  are  likely  to  be  less  expensive 
of   construction    than   purely   exotic   types. 

Unless  the  house  of  average  size  be  well 
designed  the  architectural  ensemble  of  the 
countryside  will  inevitably  suffer.  Most  of 
the  exotic  types,  as  we  know  them,  pre- 
suppose the  expenditure  of  large  sums  in 
their  erection,  far  larger  sums  than  the 
average  client  can  afford  to  spend.  What, 
then,  are  we  to  do?  If  the  so-called  exotic 
types,  are  pared  down  and  shorn  of  their 
nobility  in  an  endeavor  to  put  them  within 
the  reach  of  the  average  purse,  there  is  no 
telling  how  long  it  will  take  us  to  assimi- 
late them  nor  how  great  is  the  likelihood 
that,  when  they  have  at  last  been  assimi- 
lated, they  will  no  longer  possess  the  char- 
acter that  gave  them  their  former  charm 
and  that  they  may  have  become  abortions 
and  monstrosities  during  the  process. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  when  one  is  about 
to  build,  especially  when  one  is  about  to 
build  a  house  in  proximity  to  other  houses, 
and  the  "repertoire  of  architectural  styles" 
is  under  scrutiny,  common-sense  counsels 
to  weigh  well  the  merits  of  vernacular 
types.  Without  surrendering  our  eclectic 
liberty  it  behooves  us  to  increase  by  all 
possible  means  our  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  our  architectural  heritage  so  that 
the  countryside  may  be  the  better  for  our 
intelligent  choice  and  for  our  realization 
that  architecture  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  purely  technical  matter,  particularly 
when  we  come  to  apply  the  tests  of  suit- 
ability to  climate  and  individual  purposes. 
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ROOMS  LIKE  THIS  ARE  ENHANCED  IN  BEAUTY,  DIGNITY  AND  ARTISTIC 

EFFECT  WHEN  DECORATED  WITH 


THE  WASHABLE  FLAT  WALL  ENAMEL 


LIQUID  VELVET  is  an  oil-base  wall  covering  for  modern  homes  and   offices.      It  dries  to  the  hardness  of 
enamel  and  provides  a  rich,  dignified  finish  without  sheen  or  lustre. 

LIQUID  VELVET  COMBINES  BEAUTY  WITH  DURABILITY  AND  ECONOMY 

It  is   Washable  It  Has  Enormous  "Spread" 


Walls  finished  with  LIQUID  VELVET  respond 
readily  to  soap  and  water.  Repeated  washing  will 
not  harm  the  most  delicate  tints. 


One  gallon  of  LIQUID  VELVET  will  cover  more 
square  feet  of  wall  surface  than  any  similar  Finish 
on  the  market  today. 

Just  remember  LIQUID  VELVET  when  you  redecorate    any   room   in    your  home,    and   you   can    keep   this 
room  clean  and  fresh  until  you  tire  of  the  color. 

An  interesting  booklet  on  interior  decoration  showing   the   twenty-four   colors   in   which   LIQUID   VELVET 
is  made  will  be  sent  to  anyone  on  request. 

THE    O'BRIEN     VARNISH    COrVlFWIMY 

800   Johnson    Street  South   Bend,    Indiana 

Manufacturers    of 

FLEXICO  WHITE   ENAMEL,   MASTER  VARNISH  AND  PYRAMID  FLOOR  FINISH 

"Standard  for  Half  a    Century" 
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They  come 

bundled 

ready  to 

lay — no 

waste 


Arch.  Shiner  &  slppel,  j\'nv  Haven,  Conn.,  for  Raymond  Sartes,  Neiu  Haven.      24-inch 
Cray  "CREO-DIPT'  Stained  Shingles  on  siaes.    "CRHO-D/PV  Stained  Shingles  on  roof. 

The  Most  Beautiful  Shingles  in  America — 

quality  that  the  open  market  does  not  afford  —  preserved  with  creosote  and  earth  pigment 
stains  in  lasting  colors  that  do  not  wash  out  or  fade  in  streaks.  They  cost  less  than  "staining 
on  the  job." 

UC*T*T?4^i   HIPT"   STAINED 

\^t\.MliKJ-LJKtr  1  SHINGLES 


There  are  many  possible  combinations 
of  browns,  greens  and  grays  for  roofs 
and  side  walls. 


Write  for  sample  colors  on  wood  and  Book 
of  "CREO-DIPT"  Houses.  Names  of  Archi- 
tect and  Lumber  Dealer  appreciated. 


CREO-DIPT   CO.,   INC.,    1016  Oliver  St.,  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Factory  in  Chicago  for  West 


BE  particular  about  the  hardware  for 
your  garage.    Select  it  as  carefully  as 
you  choose  the  design  of  the  building. 

For  durability,  strength,  artistic  appear- 
ance and  long  perfect  service,  specify 

STANLEY 
^HARDWARE  ^) 

This  includes  Stanley  Garage  Door 
Holder  No.  1774  which  locks  the  doors 
open,  preventing  injury  to  car  and  occu- 
pants while  entering  and  leaving  the 
garage:  and  Stanley  Garage  Bolts,  Ball 
Bearing  Hinges,  Latches,  etc. 

Samples  of  Stanley  Garage  Hardware 
may  be  seen  at  any  first  class  hardware 
store. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog 
on  Stanley  Garage  Hardware 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS 


New  Britain,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 
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York 


Chicago 


DO  away  with  all  the 
troubles,  worries  and 
expenses  that  go  hand  in 
hand  with  building.  Buy 
a  Hodgson  Portable  House. 
Whether  you  wan  tto  erect 
a  cottage,  garage,  play 
house,  poultry  house  or 
what-not,  you'll  find  "just 
the  thing"  pictured  in  the 
Hodgson  catalog.  These 
houses  are  shipped  to  you 
in  painted  sections,  well 
finished  and  all  ready  to 
bolt  together.  You  can  put 
E.F.  HODGSON  CO..  Room  230.  116  Washington  St..  Boston.  Mass.  up  any  Hodgson  house 
c  r     .  -<cu  q.    m       v    i./^i.  yourself— in  a  jiffy.    Send 

6  East  39th  St..  New  York  City  Jor  cataiog 

HODGSON  Portable  HOUSES 
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The  New 
Books 
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Knowing  Your  Neighbors 

A  book  that  has  long  been  awaited  by 
those  interested  in  social  welfare  is 
Mary  PI  Richmond's  Social  Diagnosis.  It 
represents  the  first  systematic  textbook 
covering  a  subject  which  only  within  the 
last  decades  has  come  to  a  considerable 
measure  of  public  recognition,  and  its  pub- 
lication, we  may  hope,  marks  a  new  epoch 
in  the  history  of  social  work,  namely,  the 
epoch  of  its  general  recognition.  Miss  Rich- 
mond attacks  her  subject  fortified  by  many 
years  of  continuous  and  varied  case  study 
such  as  grounds  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  horticulturist  and  the  physician.  The 
tost  of  experience  rather  than  of  theory, 
the  teaching  of  results  followed  thru  months 
and  years,  give  her  a  firm  foundation  of 
fact  beneath  any  generalizations  that  she 
makes. 

The  book  is  cast  in  three  parts,  Part  III 
being  largely  illustrative  and  documentary. 
In  the  hundred  pages  which  comprize  Part 
I,  the  author  deals  with  the  processes 
whereby  we  secure  evidence  about  people. 
Legal  processes  and  medical  methods  for 
arriving  at  the  truth  are  here  fruitfully 
analyzed.  The  commoner  sources  of  error 
in  the  process  of  trying  to  get  at  facts  are 
exemplified  and  made  vivid  to  us. 

Part  II  is  the  kernel  of  the  whole  book. 
Thirty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  first  in- 
terview with  the  person  to  be  helped,  and 
245  to  the  study  of  other  sources  of  in- 
formation— the  opinions  of  his  family,  of 
his  relations,  of  doctors,  teachers,  employ- 
ers, neighbors,  public  officials,  social  agen- 
cies, are  here  studied  in  illuminating  and 
dramatic  detail.  Every  adult  American 
should  read  this  and  discover  thereby  how 
superficially  he  knows  his  own  friends,  and 
with  what  devoted  intimacy  and  closeness 
of  contact  it  is  possible  reverentially  to  study 
a  human  being.  The  most  surprizing  thing, 
however,  in  the  book  is  that  while  thirty 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  first  interview,  and 
2 15  pages  to  the  "sources"  listed  above, 
there  is  only  the  most  casual  reference  to 
any  second,  third  or  fourth  interview.  In 
my  own  experience  of  the  attempt  to  work 
into  the  knowledge  of  another  person's  life, 
I  have  found  that  neither  the  first  inter- 
view nor  the  investigation  of  outside 
sources  gives  me  the  richest  and  most  in- 
timate knowledge.  It  is  the  subsequent  in- 
terviews with  the  person  that  have  guided 
me  best.  In  future  editions  of  the  book  I 
hope  that  systematic  treatment  will  be 
given  to  the  technique  of  interviews  subse- 
quent to  the  first. 

The  author  is  remarkably  successful  in 
holding  a  proper  balance  between  generali- 
zation and  example.  She  gives  no  principles 
unsupported  by  example,  no  examples 
which  do  not  support  some  principle.  But 
it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the  most  valua- 
ble of  these  examples  are  tucked  away  in 
pages  of  type  so  small  that  a  considerable 
body  of  readers  will  probably  skip  them 
altogether.  As  I  see  it,  this  is  the  most 
serious  fault  in  the  book.  It  should  have 
been  put  in  two  volumes  and  with  a  larger 
type   thruout. 

Another  leading  interest  of  the  present 
reviewer   in    the    reading  of  this  book    has 
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Residence  at  E.  Norwalk,  Conn. 
Frank  Harper  Bissell,  New  York,  Architect 


This  House  Carit  Burn— 

Can  lours  / 


i, 
i 
I 


Made  from  clay 
— baked  by  fire — 
it  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed  by  fire. 


i  ACE  that  question  right  now — in  time.       So  many  have 
found  out  the  tremendous  value  of  safety — too  late.   So 
many  have  lost  all  that  is  dear  to  them — just  because 
they  did  not  know  how  the  fire  peril  sweeps  down  when  it  is 
least  expected — wiping  out  at  one  blow  a  whole  life's  happi- 
ness. Be  sure — be  safe.  Build  throughout  of  Natco  Hollow  Tile. 

Science  has  made  it  possible  for  you  to  have  safety  as  well  as  comfort  and 
beauty.  Natco  is  the  material  that  made  the  skyscraper  possible.  It  can't  burn. 
When  carelessness  brings  danger,  Natco  stands  guard  over  your  home — because 
you  have  been  wise  enough  to  choose  right — in  time. 

While  it  costs  more  than  criminally  dangerous  wood  construction,  with  Natco 
you  buy  safety — everlasting  safety  for  a  sum  so  low  that  in  a  few  years  you  get 
it  back  in  lower  coal  bills,  and  lower  maintenance  cost.    Can  there  be  any  question 
in  your  mind — now  that  you  think  of  it — in  time?     And  it  is  building  for  a  life- 
time— for  safety,  beauty  and  comfort  too. 

Natco  means  lower  coal  bills.  Building  the  Natco 
way  pays  for  itself  in  a  very  few  years.  Natco  is  warmer 
in  winter — cooler  in  summer — thanks  to  the  blankets  of 
still  air  contained  in  the  cells  of  the  tile.  Natco  is  damp 
proof,  vermin  proof,  solid,  permanent,  and  everlastingly 
safe.     Can  you  afford  to  be  always  in  danger? 

Send  today  for  the  interesting  f>2-page  book  "Fireproof 
Houses"  sent  free  on  request.  It  contains  photographs  and  de- 
scriptions of  beautiful  Natco  residences  designed  by  leading  archi- 
tects.    And  it  may  save  your  life  and  the  lives  of  those  you  love. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  •  PROOFING 


COMPANY 


v. 


446  Federal  Street 


Pittsburgh,  Pa 
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KING 

GREENHOUSES 

are  as  different  as  the  settings  in  which  they  are  placed  and 
with  which  they  are  made  to  harmonize.  Yet,  they  are  all 
alike  in  one  thing — they  are  intensely  practical. 

In  King  Greenhouses  heating,  ventilating  and  the  location 
of  the  benches  are  a  scientific  study.  Around  these  features 
is  built  the  stately  house  of  glass.  A  special  type  of  con- 
struction is  used  which  permits  this  to  be  of  rare  beauty  and 
grace. 

Write  today  for  our  greenhouse  literature  and  tell  us  what  you  would 
like.  Our  experts,  without  any  obligation,  will  put  your  ideas  into  practical 
shape  and  submit  plans  and  estimates. 

KING  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 


KING'S  ROAD 


NORTH  TON  AW  AND  A,  N.  Y. 


"All  the  Sunlight  All  Day  Houses" 

Branch  Offices: 
New  York,  1476  Broadway  Scranton.  307  Irving  Ave. 

Boston.  1 13  State  St.  Philadelphia,  Harrison  Bldg.,  15th  &  Market  Sts. 


Irises,  Hardy   Plants,    Lilies 
and  Japanese  Garden  Specialties 

Send  for  our  1917-1918  Catalogue 
600  Varieties  of  Iri«f« — 

Rainbow  Gardens 


1976  Montreal  Ave. 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 


MALONEY  TREES 


For  Fall  Planting.  Fruit  anrl  Ornamental, 
Vines,  Shrubs,  Maloney  A-l  Quality,  direct 
from  the  Nursery  at  wholesale. 

3  BEARING  AGE  TREES  $1.00 
8  to  ]0  foot  Trees  that  will  bear  in  1918. 
1   Mcintosh  Red  Apple,  1  Harriett  Pear,  1 
Montmorency  Sour  Cherry,  all  for  $1.00. 
Write  far  free  wholesale  catalog  today. 

Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells  Co.,  80  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 
DansvilW  s  Pioneer  Wholesale  Nurseries 


IRIS 

PEONIES 

PHLOX 

GEORGE  N.  SMITH 


12  Choice  Iris  $1.00 
12  Choice  Phlox  1.00 
12  Peonies  2.00 


Send  for  List 


Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 


TRAXLER'S  COLLECTION  OF 
FRAGRANT  PEONIES 

Includes  Mr.  Brand's  "America's  Best,"  the 
world's  best,  nothing  but  the  best,  all  fra- 
grant varieties  and  only  the  best  of  these. 

Write   for   descriptive  folder   and   price    list. 

JOHN  A.  TRAXLER.  225  W.  24th  St..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


been  to  see  how  Miss  Richmond  would  suc- 
ceed, where  practically  every  one  else  seems 
to  have  failed,  in  giving  to  the  dangerous, 
overworked  word  social  a  definition  both 
clear  and  true :  Social  Diagnosis  studies 
the  "situation  and  personality  of  a  human 
being  in  some  social  need."  i.  e.,  "in  rela- 
tion to  the  other  human  beings  upon  whom 
he  in  any  way  depends  or  who  depend  upon 
him,  and  in  relation  also  to  the  social  in- 
stitutions of  his  community." 

Presumably  Miss  Richmond  believes  that 
social  diagnosis  thus  defined  should  give 
us  the  materials  most  necessary  to  help 
people.  She  does  not  intend  to  leave  out 
any  important  part  of  the  human  life.  But 
to  my  mind  the  most  important  social  rela- 
te my  mind  the  most  important  social  rela- 
te God  and  to  their  ideals.  We  cannot  un- 
derstand a  person's  life  so  as  to  exercize 
our  best  powers  for  its  guidance  if  we  con- 
fine our  study  to  his  relations  to  other 
human  beings  and  institutions.  Before  Miss 
Richmond  publishes  the  next  edition  of  this 
book  the  great  increase  of  interest  in  char- 
acter study  resulting  from  the  studies  of 
Dr.  William  Healy,  author  of  "The  Indi- 
vidual Delinquent,"  and  of  others  who  have 
tried  to  work  so  far  as  they  could  into  the 
intricacies  of  human  personality,  will  make 
it  necessary  for  her  to  deal  with  social  re- 
lations not  only  with  human  personalities 
but  with  those  disembodied  spirits  that  we 
call  ideals  or  ideal  comrades  or  saints,  as 
well  as  with  the  fundamental  questions  of 
religion.  Miss  Richmond  has  felt  it  best  to 
exclude  a  study  of  the  client's  religious  life 
as  part  of  his  socially  important  personal- 
ity. Institutional  religion,  church  member- 
ship and  church  relations  have  interested 
her.  She  has  felt  that  one  could  adequately 
diagnose  and  serve  the  needs  of  a  human 
being  without  knowing  just  what  his  re- 
ligion or  irreligion  means  to  him.  In  my 
opinion  this  is  an  impossible  attempt.  If 
I  am  right  in  this  a  new  meaning  will  have 
to  be  given  to  the  word  social,  and  the 
whole  orientation  of  social  work  must  be 
Reversed.  Richard  C.  Cabot. 

Social  Diagnosis,   by  M.   E.  Richmond.   Russell 
Sage   Foundation.    $2. 

Ancient  Beliefs 

THE  MYTHOLOGY  OF  ALL  RACES. 
to  be  completed  in  thirteen  volumes,  is 
an  ambitious  undertaking.  That  it  will  be 
carried  thru  in  a  scientific  and  trustworthy 
way  is  guaranteed  by  its  able  editors.  Prof. 
Louis  Herbert  Gray  and  Prof.  George 
Foot  Moore.  It  is  planned  to  cover  the  en- 
tire field,  collecting  into  a  single  series  the 
myths  of  the  whole  human  race.  More  than 
a  dozen  specialists,  American,  Oriental  and 
European,  are  cooperating  in  the  task  of 
bringing  together  and  organizing  the  scat- 
tered materials  of  this  important  subject. 

In  the  case  of  some  peoples,  such  as  the 
Babylonians.  Hebrews,  Greeks  and  Romans, 
their  mythological  systems  and  traditions 
are  fairly  well  known.  Their  literatures, 
which  have  strongly  influenced  our  own 
culture  and  religion,  have  made  their  myths 
common  knowledge  and  they  are  set  forth 
in  many  classic  and  popular  writings.  But 
in  the  case  of  many  peoples,  such  as  the 
Slavic,  Siberian  and  American  Indian 
races,  few  comprehensive  works  are  to  be 
found,  and  in  the  case  of  some,  as  the  Ar- 
menians, none  at  all. 

In  the  first  volume  the  Greek  and  Roman 
section  is  excellently  set  forth  by  Professor 
Fox,  of  Princeton.  The  abundance  of  ma- 
terial in  this  field  has  proved  a  perplexing 
problem  for  the  author  under  the  allotted 
space  limitations,  and  he  has  exercized 
great  skill  in  the  organization  and  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject.  In  his  valuable  intro- 
duction  he   discusses    the  nature,    purpose 
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and  value  of  myths,  the  character  and 
classification  of  Greek  myths,  and  their 
relations  to  ethics,  science  and  art.  The 
volume  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  more 
than  sixty  plates,  many  of  them  finely 
colored. 

Two  more  volumes  in  the  series  have  al- 
ready come  from  the  press.  These  are  of 
special  interest  to  American  readers  be- 
cause the  peoples  whose  myths  they  record 
are  largely  under  the  American  flag.  That 
by  Professor  Dixon,  of  Harvard,  is  devoted 
to  "Oceanic  Mythology,"  covering  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  Philippines  as 
well  as  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the 
other  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  value  of 
the  work  for  comparative  study  of  the  uni- 
versal human  inquiry  into  origins  may  be 
seen  in  the  Hawaiian  account  of  the  drama 
of  creation,  which  develops  the  evolutionary 
motive,  and  parallels  in  many  ways  the 
old  Babylonian  and  Sumerian  account  of 
the  creation  of  the*  world,  partly  preserved 
for  us  in  Biblical  stories. 

The  study  of  the  North  American  races 
is  by  Professor  Alexander,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska.  Altho  many  partial  ac- 
counts and  special  treatises  on  the  Indian 
myths  have  been  in  existence,  this  is  the 
first  systematic  and  comprehensive  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  Both  volumes  are 
beautifully  illustrated  with  pictures  of 
primitive  art,  religious  symbols  and  pic- 
ture-language signs  and  supplied  with  help- 
ful maps. 

Thus  far  the  work  is  a  model  of  clear- 
ness, comprehensiveness  and  convenient 
form.  Critical  appendices  with  notes  and 
bibliographies  assist  in  making  appeal  to 
the  scholar  as  well  as  to  the  general  reader. 

The  Mythology  of  All  Races.  L.  H.  Gray  and 
E.  P'.  Moore,  eds.  Marshall  Jones  Company, 
Boston.  13  vols.  $78. 

A  French  Critic 

ALBERT  LEON  GUERADE  attempts 
to  formulate  penetrating  and  lasting 
dicta  as  to  the  literary  niches  in  which 
Five  Masters  of  French  Romance,  France, 
Loti,  Bourget,  Barres  and  Rolland  belong. 
He  himself  writing  with  French  clarity  of 
style,  critical  penetration,  piquancy  of 
phrase  and  fancy,  flashes  broad  lights  on 
the  very  vitals  of  French  life  since  1870. 
He  envelops  Anatole  France  in  a  not 
wholly  unbroken  cloud  of  worship ;  and 
Bourget  in  a  mist  of  distaste.  He  wraps 
Pierre  Loti  in  the  veritable  sea-scape-sun- 
set glamour,  and  Rolland  in  a  wide-spread- 
ing glory. 

This  is  to  say,  the  essayist  has  been 
creative  in  an  unusual  and  critical  fashion. 
And,  lest  we  think  Guerade  lacking  in  con- 
crete logical  treatment  of  mere  facts,  let 
us  say  that  the  individual  novels  of  these 
f.ve  romanticists  are  concretely  set  before 
us  in  a  way  to  make  us  genuinely  eager 
to  read  those  still  unknown — save 
Bourget's ! 

Five  Mast  em  of  French  Romance,  by  A.  L. 
Guerade.    Charles    Scribner's   Sons.    $1.50. 

Out  of  the  Ghetto 

WITHOUT  the  support  of  commenda- 
tory remarks  by  Colonel  Roosevelt  on 
the  outside  cover,  My  Mother  and  I.  by 
E.  G.  Stern,  is  a  book  that  would  stand  on 
its  own  merits.  It  is  another  self-revelation 
story  of  the  ghetto,  the  story  of  a  young 
woman  who  rose,  intellectually  and  socially. 
out  of  "Soho,"  the  slum  of  a  Middle  West- 
ern city  where  her  family  lived,  into  the 
life  of  an  American  university  and  an 
American  home.  But  altho  she  grew  away 
from  the  ideas  and  tastes  of  her  parents 
she  did  not  outgrow  and  could  not  forget 
the  rich  motherhood  of  her  mother.  The 
interplay  of  forces  in  the  lives  of  these  two 
.Jewish  women  of  two  generations,  the  im- 


New  Catalogue 
Mailed  Free 


Reg.  Trade-Mark 
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THE  orderly  and  systematic  way  to  keep  track  of  the  wear 
and  tear  on  your  Household  Linen  is  to  count  it  over  and 
check  it  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  season.  Then  put 
in  a  complete  order  for  the  necessary  new  supplies  to  bring 

your  outfit  up  to  standard. 

Such  an  annual  inventory  may 
save  the  excessive  use  of  the 
expensive  "best"  linen ;  it  may 
disclose  undue  laundry  damage. 

We  carry  the  largest  range  of 
exclusive  patterns  to  choose 
from  and  the  widest  choice  of 
qualities.  We  guarantee  that 
the  Linen  is  Pure  Linen.  This 
sixty  year  old  principle  of  deal- 
ing in  Pure  Linens  only  has  not 
been  deviated  from  one  iota 
even  in  these  difficult  times. 
These  facts  combine  to  make 
"The  Linen  Store"  the  natural 
place  to  come  to  with  your  buying  list. 

Incidentally,  we  are  very  slow  to  discontinue  a  desirable  pat- 
tern once  adopted,  and  your  purchase  in  all  probability  can  be 
matched  five  or  ten  years  hence. 

Table  Cloths  and  Napkins       Fancy  Table  Linens 
Bed  Linen  and  Spreads  Blankets  and  Comfortables 

Towels  and  Bath  Mats 


Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue 
1917-1918 


Fall  Catalogue.  Despite  the  handicap  of  war  condi- 
tions our  stocks  are  so  complete  that  we  have  been 
enabled  to  issue  this  year  the  best  catalogue  we  have  ever 
published.  64  pages.  Profusely  illustrated.  Orders 
can  be  made  from  it  by  mail  with  ease  and  complete 
satisfaction. 


James  McCutcheon  &  Company 

Fifth  Ave.  and  34th  St.,  New  York 


Journalism  As  An  Aid  To  History  Teaching 

By  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON,  Ph.D. 

Literary  Editor  of  The  Independent 
Associate  in  the  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University 

This  address,  which  was  given  before  the  History  Section  of  the 
New  York  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Rochester,  November  23, 
1915,  has-been  published  in  pamphlet  form  and  will  be  furnished  free 
to  teachers. — Write  to  The  Independent,  1 19  West  40th  St.,  New  York. 
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All  that  can 
be  desired  in 
Mechanical 
Skill  and 
Artistic 
Effect 


In  selecting  a  fence  it  is  important  that  it  harmonize 
with  the  architectural  taste  and  spirit  of  the  home  and 
its  surroundings.     You  secuiv  both  beauty  and  service  in 


<3>IRON     FENCE  <3> 

JL-/  '  The  Standard  of  the  World '  XJ 

Stewart   Iron    Fence    and    Gates    possess    stately    individuality, 
appearance  of  lawns  and  gardens.     A  Stewart  Fence  is  economical, 
many  generations  and  stands  for  permanence  and  security. 


They    add    to    the 
It   will   endure   for 


Get  our  1017  Fenee  Guide  Book — FREE.  This  complete  catalog  describes  several 
hundred  Stewart  Iron  Fenres  and  Gates — masterpieces  of  the  iron  maker's  art.  We  will 
gladly  help  you  make  suitable  selection  for  residences,  country  estates,  town  bouses,  or  public 
institutions.      Send  for  this   \aluable  catalog  and  give  us  particulars   of  your  requirements. 


THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY,  INC. 


685  Stewart  Block 


Cincinnati!  Ohio 


The  World's  Greatest  Iron  Fence  Builders 
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YOU  will  value  Hicks  Evergreens  now 
because  they  make  your  place  quiet  and 
secluded  and  lessen  the  noise  and  dust  of 
the  street.  A  wall  of  green  will  help  you 
to  live  in  the  country  all  winter  and  save 
the  expense  of  a  city  residence.  Evergreens 
IB  feet  high  shipped  safely  1000  miles. 

Order  now  Hicks  big  20-year-old  shade 
trees  for  October  planting.  Satisfactory 
growth  guaranteed.  Plant  now  flowering 
6hrubs  and  berry-bearing  shrubs  to  attract 
winter  birds.  Hardy  flowers  in  pots  for 
immediate  planting.     Send  for  catalog. 

Hicks  Nurseries 

Box  K     -     Phone  68,  Westbury,  L.  I. 


CHAMBERLIN    EQUIPPED 


NEARLY  TWICE  &  MUCH  IN  USE 
AS  AIL  OTHERS  COMBINED 

—Prove  it's  the  Best 
BUY 


When  You  Bring  The 

rPLANTS  indoorsn 

Soon  you  will  bring  your  plants  in- 
doors for  the  Winter.  The  change  will 
set  them  b;ick  unless  you  replant  them. 
You  should  remove  most  of  the  worn 
out  soil  they  have  been  in  since  Spring 
and  then  arid  equal  parts  of  NAT- 
URAL HUMUS.  Mix  it  in  well  with 
the  remaining  soil  and  you  will  have 
strong,  healthy  plants  and  beautiful 
flowers.  25  lbs.  $1.25.  Parcel  Po^  Pre- 
paid.   {Smaller  amounts  sold.) 

NATURAL  HUMUS  COMPANY 
614  Vanderbilt  Concourse  Bldg.    New  York 


HE  STANDARD  FOR  25  YEARS 


Installed  ONLY  by  expert  mechanics 
from  our  factory  branches — an  exclusive 
Chamberlin  feature.  Insures  proper 
workmanship.  GUARANTEED  10 
YEARS  — but  outlasts  your  building. 
Chamberlin  Strip  installed  over  20  yeara 
ago  is  as  serviceable  as  new  today. 

We  equip  windows,  doors,  casements  or  tran« 
6oms— wood  or  metal— in  new  or  old  buildings. 

XI /Of  ""PI?  for  illustrated,  descriptive  book 
W  rvl  1  Hi    and  list  of  users  in  your  vicinity. 

CHAMBERLIN  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP  CO. 

Headquarters:  119  Dinan  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


THE    BEAUTY 

of  my  Hardy  Phlox  both  in  fragrance  and 
appearance  cannot  be  adequately  described. 
You  want  them  in  your  garden.  Send  for 
list  of  over  300  varieties.  Also  Delphinium 
and   Iris. 

W.  F.  SCHMEISKE 

Hospital  Station  Box   10,     Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


If  You  Have 

HAY    FEVER 

S<nd  for  description  of  a  simple  mechanical 
appliance  for  the  prevention  and  relief  of  this 
dreaded   malady.     Endorsed   by   physicians. 

O.  L.  CHASE  APPLIANCE  CO. 
108  Kawnear  Bldjj..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


migrant  and  the  American  full-fledged, 
makes  interesting  reading. 

The  ideal  of  the  book  is  the  ideal  of  the 
American  home.  Says  the  author : 

In  the  four  walls  which  enclose  that 
which  I  call  so  simply  "an  American  home" 
lie  the  treasures  of  the  world.  From  the 
doors  of  each  American  home  wind  in- 
visible paths  leading  to  the  beauty  and 
art  of  all  ages.  .  .  .  From  the  threshold 
of  each  home  spreads  a  great  highway 
taking  our  children  to  the  learning  and 
wisdom  of  poet  and  sage  in  the  public 
schools  of  our  country.  In  its  four  walls 
live  American  citizens,  who  each  have  the 
privilege  to  help  make  those  laws  which 
govern  a  great  nation  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  liberty. 

My  Mother  and  I,  by  E.  G.   Stern.     The  Mac- 
millan  Company.  $1. 

Touching  on  the  War 

One  important  aspect  of  modern  pre- 
paredness is  knowledge  of  the  languages  of 
the  nations  with  which  we  must  deal  as 
friends  or  as  foes.  First  lessons  in  Spoken 
French  for  Doctors  and  Nurses,  by  Ernest 
H.  Wilkins,  Algernon  Coleman  and  Ethel 
Preston,  is  designed  to  meet  one  aspect  of 
this  need.  (The  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  50  cents.) 

The  publications  of  the  Government  cov- 
ering all  matters  relating  to  our  infantry 
have  come  out  in  twenty-five  volumes. 
These  are  in  constant  demand  among  offi- 
cers and  privates.  All  have  now  been  com- 
bined in  a  strongly  bound  buckram  covered 
book,  well  indexed,  which,  if  cumbersome, 
is  far  less  trouble  than  twenty-five  separate 
books.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  $6.) 

The  practical,  commonsense  manner  in 
which  the  women  of  France  rose  to  support 
their  burden  of  war,  has  moved  Gertrude 
Atherton,  who  worked  beside  them,  to  an 
entirely  merited  tribute  of  admiration.  The 
second  part  of  The  Living  Present  is  less 
worth  while  being  an  exposition  of  her 
own  feminist  views,  and  is  irritating  or 
amusing,  as  one  takes  that  sort  of  thing. 
(F.  A.  Stokes  Company,  $1.50.) 

Brothers  hi  Arms,  by  E.  Alexander 
Powell,  is  a  kind  of  panegyric  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  French  Mission  to  the  United 
States.  In  vigorous  and  sometimes  heroic 
diction,  the  author  traces  the  historic 
friendship  between  the  United  States*  and 
France.  By  this,  he  strives  to  rouse  his 
fellow  countrymen  to  a  real  sense  of  the 
part  they  must  maintain  in  the  Great  War. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  50  cents.) 

Lord  Rfon'ell  was  the  father  of  English 
prize  law  and  substantially  of  American 
as  well.  E.  S.  Roscoe's  book  about  him  ia 
of  pertinent  value  for  besides  reviewing  his 
life,  and  he  was  a  notable  character,  it 
sketches  his  leading  decisions  on  prize, 
blockade,  neutrality,  contraband,  and 
brings  these  principles  thru  the  century 
since  they  were  uttered  showing  their  ap- 
plication to  the  Declaration  of  London  and 
to  present  da v  problems.  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
Company,  $1.50.) 

The  Peril  of  Prussianism,  by  Prof.  Doug- 
las Wilson  Johnson,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, is  a  popular  account  of  the  unceasing 
expansion  of  the  Prussian  state,  written  to 
enlighten  the  American  public  as  to  the 
reasons  which  made  it  imperative  for  us 
to  enter  the  Great  War.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  book  is  a  series 
of  historical  maps  showing  the  area  con- 
trolled by  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty  in 
succeeding  centuries  from  the  origin  of  the 
Brandenburg  monarchy  to  the  present  day. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  75  cents.) 

The  Retreat  from  Mons,  by  a  Member 
of  the  British  General  Staff,  is  one  of  sev- 
eral works  which  have  appeared  on  that 
historic  event.  The  semi-official  little  vol- 
ume admits  records  are  still  clouded  con- 
cr 'ruing  the  actions  of  Maroilles  and  Le 
Cateau  and  if  it  does  not  add  much  to  what 
is  already  known  of  the  indomitable  spirit 
of  the  British  troops  in  the  famous  retreat, 
it  is  a  concise  and,  so  far  as  possible,  faith- 
ful narrative  of  a  kind  to  refresh  the  mem- 
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ory  as  to  the  units  and  changing  positions 
of  the  British  Expeditionary  Force. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  50  cents.) 

Stories 

William  MacLeod  Raine's  The  Yukon 
Trail  is  a  novel  of  the  popular  but  unim- 
portant type  which  has  to  do  with  the 
rivalry  of  an  Alaska  "boss"  and  a  special 
Government  investigator  in  their  love  for 
a  charming  Irish  girl.  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
Company,  $1.35.) 

The  Diplomat,  by  Guy  Fleming,  is  a 
novel  of  young  bucks  and  "bloods"  in  Eng- 
lish society,  written  in  a  gossipy  old-fash- 
ioned style  with  an  attitude  of  mind  that 
takes  for  granted  our  leisure  and  our  con- 
tinued interest  in  many  well-to-do  person- 
ages. (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

Mary  and  Jane  Findlater  have  written  a 
volume  of  good  short  stories  of  Scottish 
life  under  the  flavorless  title,  Seen  and 
Heard  Before  and  After  191'/.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  tale  is  "Real  Estate," 
which  shows  how  two  dull  and  aimless 
women  with  nothing  to  do  rind  an  occupa- 
tion and  spiritual  prosperity  thru  severe 
financial  losses.  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
$1.50.) 

So  natural  and  human  are  the  letters  of 
Christine  to  her  mother  that  it  is  hard  to 
believe  they  are  not  really  her  letters  but 
a  new  novel  by  Alice  Cholmoudeley.  Were 
they  indeed  the  letters  of  an  English  girl 
studying  music  in  Berlin  during  the  winter 
and  summer  of  1914  they  would  form  a  con- 
vincing document  on  the  state  of  the  Ger- 
man mind  before  the  war.  A  charming  and 
intensely  interesting  book.  (The  Macmillan 
Company,  $1.25.) 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  books  about  life 
in  the  navy  are  few,  we  may  welcome 
Pincher  Martin  0.  D..  by  "Taft'rail."  It  is 
a  story  of  the  every  day  life  of  a  British 
seaman  in  peace  and  in  war.  which  gives 
a  detailed  account  of  his  food  and  his 
drink,  his  work  and  his  habits,  his  slang 
and  his  opinions.  Several  stirring  encoun- 
ters with  U-boats,  cruisers  and  destroyers 
in  the  North  Sea  are  described.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  Company,  $1.50.) 

Around  the  House 

An  inclusive  and  detailed  ledger  is  My 
Family  Account  Book,  planned  by  Blanche 
Geary.  Altho  few  housekeepers  will  use  ac- 
counts carried  to  so  fine  a  point,  the  exact 
system  will  be  a  great  help  to  those  unac- 
customed to  strict  account  keeping,  and 
the  budget  page  is  very  clear  and  sug- 
gestive. (The  Woman's  Press,  New  York, 
50  cents.) 

The  Margin  of  Happiness  is  the  out- 
growth of  informal  talks  prefacing  the  prac- 
tical work  of  Mrs.  Franks's  classes  in  do- 
mestic science.  She  discusses  the  general 
problem  of  running  a  household,  on  which 
by  this  time  there  would  seem  little  new 
to  be  said,  (discovery  of  one  least  virtue  in 
the  American  housewife  would  be  novel  in- 
deed ! )  but  she  is  no  amateur  reformer, 
treating  her  subject  with  a  conservatism 
ond  good  sense  decidedly  effective.  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  $1.50.) 

Among  the  host  of  new  works  on  economy 
in  food.  How  to  Cul  Food  Costs  is  an  ex- 
cellent little  book,  warranted  to  make  clear 
the  science  of   food   values  to  any   reader 

and  bringing  the  measuring  of  costs  down 
to  penny  worths.  That  the  author.  L.  F. 
Cooper,  was  formerly  head  dietitian  of 
the  Battle  ("reck  Sanitarium  speaks  for 
the  reliability  and  the  practical  nature  of 
the  advice.  (Good  Health  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Battle  Creek,  Michigan.) 

A  book,  the  outgrowth  of  the  need  of  the 
visiting  housekeeper  and  the  dispensary 
purse  for  balanced  menus  for  out  patients 
is  Food  for  the  Worker,  bv  Frances  Stem 
and  (J.  T.  Spitz.  A  complete  dietary  for 
seven  weeks  and  a  series  of  very  economical 
recipes,  nil  with  food  vnlues  and  costs 
worked  out,  take  the  main  part  of  the  book. 

with  a  discussion  of  food  requirements, 
supplies  and  prices  for  introduction. 
I  Wbitcomb  and  Barrows,  Boston,  $1.) 


Dreer's  Reliable 
Spring  -  Blooming 


Bulb 


s 


DO  not  miss 
the  joy  of 
having  a  bed  or 
border  of  Bulbs 
next  Spring. 
Plant  them  this 
Fall  as  early  as 
you  can  and  success  is 
certain. 


We  import  the  very 
highest  grades  of  the 
finest  varieties  and  offer 
in  our  Autumn  Cata- 
logue splendid  collec- 
tions of  Hyacinth|s, 
Tulips,  Narcissi,  Crocus, 
Snowdrops,  etc. 

The  Fall  is  also  the  time  to  set  out  Hardy 
Perennial  Plants,  Vines,  Shrubs,  etc.  Our 
Autumn  Catalogue  also  gives  a  complete  list  of 
seasonable  seeds,  plants,  and  bulbs  for  outdoors, 
window-garden  and  conservatory. 

Mailed  free  to  anyone  mentioning  this  magazine. 


HENRY  A.  DREER, 


714-16  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The 


"Bartlett  Way" 

of 

Tree   Surgery 


TV/TEANS  safe,  sure  and  lasting  results. 
■'■"•'-  It  is  backed  by  years  of  "knowing 
how."  Enthusiastically  endorsed  by 
Forestry  Schools.  Representatives  avail- 
able everywhere.  Send  for  "Tree  Talk." 

THE  F.  A.  BARTLETT  CO. 

536  Main  Street  Stamford.  Conn, 


itaisNurseriesi 


Globe  and  Ball  Privet 

•ery  effective  ball-shaped 
ub.  Well  suited  for 
er  dry  or  damp  soil. 
\vs  well  at  the  sea- 
re.  Never  attacked  by 
cts    which    infest    trees. 

00  each,  $10.00  per  doz. 

ii,/  for  FREE  catalog 

NOW 

THE  MORRIS  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  802 

West  Chester.  Pa. 
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%e  Good  /kings 
^cf/ke  World 

The  fragrant  orchards  and  sun- 
kissed  fields  of  a  score  of  foreign 
lands  contribute  their  choicest 
fruits  and  sweets  to  make  Coca- 
Cola  delicious  and  refreshing. 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  its  dis- 
tinctive deliciousness  and  whole- 
some purity  have  not  been  suc- 
cessfully imitated? 

Demand  the  genuine  by  full  name — 
nicknames   encourage  substitution. 


The  Coca-Cola  Co. 


Atlanta.  Ga. 


ShSZS&l 


f 


SOr/riK 


tk 


Delicious — Refreshing 


>^ 


Ml 


The  Independent  Investor's  Service 

Luigi  Criscuolo,    Director 

The  Independent  offers  a  Service  for  Investors  in  which  personal  attention  is 
given  to  the  desires  of  its  subscribers  for  information  in  regard  to  investments 
of  all  kinds.  We  cannot,  of  course,  decide  for  our  readers  where  they  should  put 
their  savings  and  will  nol  undertake  the  responsibility  of  recommending  specific 
securities  to  any  individual.  But  we  ask  our  readers  to  write  to  us  frankly  and 
this  Department  will  give  them  by  letter  or  thru  the  columns  of  The  Independent 
Midi  impartial  information  as  may  assist  them  in  making  a  wise  decision  for 
themselves.  Headers  who  request  advice  on  investments  will  receive  better  service 
when  they  specify  the  class  of  securities  now  held,  approximate  amounts  of  each, 
stating  if  the  investment  is  for  an  estate,  business  or  professional  man,  woman  or 
minor.     All  information  given  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence. 


Practical  Christianity 

If  country  ministers  and  church  commit- 
tees would  ponder  well  the  suggestions 
made  in  The  New  Country  Church  Build- 
ing, by  Rev.  Edmund  Brunner,  many  com- 
munities might  be  spared  needless  expense, 
foolish  display  and  unusable  church  equip- 
ments. (Missionary  Education  Movement, 
75  cents.  J 

Christian  Home  Training,  by  Martyn 
Summerbell,  is  a  protest  against  leaving 
for  the  schools  what  is  properly  home  train- 
ing. It  urges  home  life,  thru  as  long  a 
period  as  possible,  with  definite  religious 
training  adapted  to  modern  conditions,  as 
the  best  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  age. 
(Christian  Publishing  Association.  75 
cents.) 

Faith  in  Christ,  by  John  J.  Moment,  is 
a  spirited  appeal  for  the  leadership  of 
Christ  in  the  religious  life.  The  chapters 
are  short,  the  language  crisp  and  vivid 
with  metaphor  and  illustration,  and  the 
substance  challenging  to  the  thoughtful 
mind.  It  is  a  valuable  book  for  supporting 
the  wavering  faith  of  the  common  man  in 
these  troublous  times.  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  .$1.35.) 

Prayers  for  Home.  School  and  Sunday 
School  is  a  beautiful  group  of  prayers 
where  the  editor  fully  appreciates  the  little 
child's  love  of  rhythm  and  repetition,  and 
the  deeper  feelings  of  the  older  ones.  Tho 
not  many  are  adapted  to  use  in  public 
schools,  in  private  schools,  in  the  home  and 
Sunday  school,  they  would  provide  splendid 
suggestive  training.  (6.  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany, 60  cents.) 

The  essential  elements  of  Christianity 
are  doubtless  contained  in  The  Social 
Teachings  of  the  Prophets  and  Jesus.  Prof. 
Charles  Foster  Kent's  discussion  of  these 
great  themes  is  put  into  a  volume  that  will 
be  of  much  assistance  to  Christian  preach- 
ers and  teachers.  The  evolution  of  the  ideals 
of  the  kingdom  of  Cod  and  their  applica- 
tion to  social  problems  are  well  exprest. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $1.50.) 

The  Minister's  Son,  by  Rev.  Clarence 
E.  N.  Macartney,  was  inspired  by  the  re- 
election of  President  Wilson,  who  is  a  son 
of  the  manse.  In  spite  of  aspersions  to  the 
contrary,  a  splendid  record  of  achievement 
has  been  made  by  sons  of  the  clergy.  Scores 
of  notable  scientists,  philosophers,  authors, 
educators  and  statesmen  are  cited  to  show 
the  value  and  inspiration  of  training  in  the 
ministerial  home.  (Eakins,  Palmer  and 
Ilarrar,  Philadelphia,  50  cents.) 

Good  Ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  by 
Bishop  William  F.  McDowell,  contains  the 
Lyman  Beecher  Lectures  on  Preaching 
delivered  at  Yale  last  spring.  The  style  is 
clear  and  incisive,  the  substance  rich  with 
accumulated  wisdom  and  instinct  with  pas- 
sionate earnestness.  The  ministry  of  Jesus 
in  its  great  aspects  of  revelation,  redemp- 
tion, conservation,  is  commended  as  the 
type  of  ministry  still  needed.  (Abingdon 
Press,  $1.25.) 

Jesus:  for  the  Men  of  Today,  by  Prof. 
Ceorge  II.  Gilbert,  is  an  attractive  life  of 
Christ  in  story  form.  The  main  facts  of 
the  Gospel  narrative  are  made  to  live  again 
amid  the  homely  human  surroundings  of 
Galilee  and  Judea.  The  ample  historical 
and  archeological  knowledge  of  the  author 
guarantee  the  accuracy  of  the  picture,  and 
the  characters  are  sketched  with  the  mod- 
ern touches  of  realism.  (G.  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany, $1.) 

In  The  Christian  Ministry  and  Social 
Prohlems  Bishop  Charles  I).  Williams  dis- 
cusses with  deej)  conviction  and  enthusiasm 
the  demands  upon  religion  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  ministers  brought  about  by  the 
new  social  conscience,  the  present  unjust 
distribution  of  wealth,  and  the  attempts  on 
every  hand  to  devise  schemes  of  justice 
rather  than  charity.  The  author  holds  that 
the  ministry  should  not  only  represent  the 
truest  and  deepest  radicalism,  but  should 
give  a  religious  interpretation  to  all  move- 
ments that  embody  true  Christian  ideals, 
whatever  may  be  their  form.  (The  Mac- 
inillan  Company,  $1.) 
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THE  GAP  BETWEEN 
TWO  GENERATIONS 

(Continued  from  page  318) 

in  which  I  would  have  to  live.  I 
told  my  family  about  it  with  breath- 
less interest.  And  my  governess,  now 
in  charge  of  a  younger  sister,  said,  "What 
utter  nonsense!  As  if  children  could  have 
any  valuable  ideas  on  such  subjects !"  I 
remember  explaining  impatiently  that  it 
was  not  done  because  our  ideas  were  sup- 
posed to  be  valuable  but  to  teach  us  how 
to  think  so  that  we  would  be  ready  for  life 
later  on.  How  I  understood  that  I  do  not 
know.  I  wondered  why  it  was  that  I,  who 
was  still  a  little  girl,  could  know  the  value 
of  my  teacher's  plan  and  the  reason  for  the 
plan,  while  my  adorably  clever  mother  and 
my  good  governess  could  not.  In  discussing 
it  later  my  governess  said.  "It  may  be  all 
right  for  boys  to  bother  their  heads  about 
such  things  but  what  good  can  it  do  girls?" 
I  was  instantly  curious  as  to  her  exact 
meaning.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had 
felt  the  sharp  edge  of  androcentric  prejudice 
and  of  the  world's  artful  discrimination 
against  women.  "Why  shouldn't  girls  know 
as  much  about  things  as  boys?"  I  asked. 
"Because,"  said  my  governess,  "they  don't 
need  to  know.  They  never  do  things  in  the 
world  as  men  do.  They  haven't  the  brains." 
1  looked  at  her  steadily  for  a  moment.  I 
was  only  thirteen  years  of  age  but  every 
nerve  in  my  body  tingled  with  beautiful 
anger,  every  bit  o*  me,  flesh  and  soul  in- 
herited from  fathers  as  well  as  from  moth- 
ers, from  pride  as  well  as  from  gentleness, 
rebelled  gloriously  against  the  idea.  "May- 
be they  don't  use  their  brains  the  same 
way,"  I  flashed,  "but  I  know  it  isn't  true 
about  women  not  having  brains.  I  have 
brains.  Etta  (one  of  my  school  friends) 
and  I  are  better  in  our  studies  than  any 
boy  in  the  class  except  Johnnie.  And  we 
don't  study  any  more  than  the  boys,  either." 

Until  that  day  most  of  the  opinions  held 
at  home  had  been  final  and  decisive  with 
me.  But  from  that  day  on  I  gave  the  opin- 
ions learned  at  school  or  the  opinions 
which  I  discovered  for  myself,  first  place 
in  my  intellectual  world.  From  that  day  on 
I  gave  myself  up  to  school  wholeheartedly. 

In  looking  back  I  love  my  mother  for 
her  patient  wistfuhiess  in  watching  this 
separation  of  my  real  interests  from  the 
home  she  had  made  and  kept  lovely  for  us. 
I  love  her  for  her  willingness  to  let  my  in- 
terests grow  even  when  she  had  no  part  in 
them,  and  for  her  large-heartedness  in  let- 
ting me  choose  the  studies  and  occupations 
which  interested  me  most,  even  when  she 
knew  that  they  were  creating  for  me  a  new 
world  in  which  she  did  not  live.  I  would 
have  been  a  dangerous  young  person,  I 
fear,  if  I  had  been  thwarted.  For  I  was 
very  stubborn  and  very  sensitive.  And  so, 
in  looking  back  I  am  most  grateful,  altho 
I  never  guessed,  at  the  time,  what  it  must 
have  cost  her  to  let  me  spend  my  time  on 
subjects  and  activities  which  would  never 
lead  me  to  the  goal  her  education  had 
taught  her  to  seek.  But  perhaps,  while  I 
was  living  the  life  of  the  young  ego  pas- 
sionately seeking  its  own,  mother  was  pa- 
tiently waiting  for  the  time  when  school 
days  would  be  over  and  I  would  settle  down 
to  a  life  more  like  her  own. 

But  I  did  not  settle  down.  When  my 
years  in  the  secondary  school  were  over  I 
spent  one  restless  year  at  home  learning 
to  play  bridge  and  to  keep  house.  I  did  not 
mind  the  housekeeping  because  it  might 
possibly  be  of  value  sometime  to  know 
something  about  it,  but  I  objected  to  the 
bridge  whist.  I  was  supposed  to  lie  grown 
up  and  was  admitted  to  the  society  of  my 
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I  of  youi 
or   comfort,    yen 
would  not  be  di 
when   you    require    both 
beauty    and     comfort    and 
that    substantial     quality 
which    insures    lifelong 
service 

Karpen  Furniture 

best  meets  your  demands. 
It  deserves  a  place  in  your 
home  because  of  its  excel- 
lent design,  because  its 
unique  Karpenesque  up- 
holstery gives  delightful 
ease  to  tired  bodies,  be- 
cause it  has  the  sturdiness 
of  better-than-usual  mate- 
rials and  painstakingly 
careful  workmanship,  be- 
cause its  price  is  within 
your  means. 

Send  for  Book  120  of  Karpen  Designs 
illustrating  period  and  modern  styles 
singly  and  in  suites.  Mailed  on  receipt 
of  14c  in  stamps. 

S.  Karpen  &  Bros. 

900  S.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago 
37th  St.  and  Broadway 
New  York 


Day  bed  of  Adam  design  in  solid  ma- 
hogany. It  has  panels  of  finely  woven 
cane,  and  Karpenesque  spring  up- 
holstery. 


Tells  How  lb  Enjoy 

Habitual  Health 

With  absolute  freedom  from  the  harm- 
ful and  paralyzing  use  of  physic,  pills, 
oils,  enemas.  If  you  have  stomach  trouble, 
constipation,  or  indigestion,  you  should  s*et 
our  booklet.  Explains  much  you  should  know. 

^   STEWART  FOOD  CO.,627  Security  Bdg.,Chicago 

KEITH'S  $1  Offer 

/lst  —  A  100-  " 
p  i  ^e     number 
of  Keith's  Mag 
azine,  a  spei  ial 
number  devoted 
to  BlWg&lows, 

2nd  — A  hi  1;     "~'J|     .1 
book    contain- Ml    £^A3 
Ing  up-tD-il.iteliW^^ 
designs  for  100*^: 
Aril. tic  IIOMKS. 

3rd — A  four  months'  subscription  to  the  well  known  and  lead 
Ing  authority  for  home  builders,  Keith's  Magazine,  $2  a 
year,  20c  copy.    Newsstands. 

ALL  THE  ABOVE.  SPECIAL  $1.00 
KEITH'S,  745  Met.  Bank  Bldg.        Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Holland  Bulbs 

Beautiful  and  desirable  varieties 
in  Darwin,  and  other  fine 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  etc. 

Peonies  and  Iris 

In  Fine  Clumps 

PLANT  THESE  NOW 

Prices  not  Inflated       Quality  the  Best 
Prompt  Service 

Let  Us  Send  Our  Catalogue 

FRANKEN  BROTHERS,  Box  152,  Deer-field,  III. 
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YOUR  BUSINESS 
AND  THE  WAR 

The  Independent  offers  you  the  free  service  of  its 
Efficiency  Plan  and  Purchase  Department  to  help 
you  put  your  business  house  in  order. 

We  are  at  war.  'It  is  a  time  for  clear  thinking 
and  exact  planning-.  It  is  a  time  to  consider  thrift, 
economy,  cost-saving,  organization,  equipment, 
efficiency. 

ARE  YOU  READY? 

You  will  lose  some  of  your  valued  men.  How  will 
you  replace  the  lost  effort?  How  will  you  keep  your 
business  machine  running  smoothly  under  the 
new  war  conditions?  Have  you  figured  out  the 
way  to  meet  the  emergencies  which  are  inevitable? 

Is  your  business  in  "the  third  line  of  defense"? 
Do  you  know  the  list  of  "war  trades"  that  experi- 
ence has  taught  England  must  be  carried  on  and 
not  suffered  to  slacken  ?  Do  you  know  how  this 
list  compares  with  ours  in  the  United  States? 

Have  you  arranged  your  office  expenses  on  the 
budget  system?  Have  you  estimated  what  your 
business  should  cost  for  the  next  twelve  months? 

Have  you  considered  how  many  machines  there  are  on  the 
market  that  will  make  your  workers  more  efficient — and  save 
many  dollars  in  your  pay-roll  ? 

Without  cost  to  you,  The  Independent-Harper's  Weekly  Effi- 
ciency Service  stands  ready  to  help  you  meet  these  questions 
squarely.  Our  files  of  information  are  at  your  service.  Our 
expert  counsellors  are  at  your  service. 

This  is  a  time  to  chart  your  course;  to  perceive  your  actual 
needs;  to  take  an  inventory  of  your  dependable  resources;  to 
strike  a  balance  on  which  you  can  proceed  intelligently  and 
with  every  possible  chance  of  future  surprise  and  shock 
eliminated. 

IF  YOU  WILL  WRITE 

to  our  Plan  and  Purchase  Department  and  ask  for  its  Check 
List  of  useful  suggestions  as  to  appliances,  and  ways  and 
means  the  chances  are  that  you  will  get  new  light  on  some 
business  problems  that  concern  you  now  more  than  ever 
before. 

When  you  get  the  Check  List,  mark  it  carefully.  State  your 
problem  exactly  and  fully,  and  within  a  reasonable  time  you 
will  receive  a  complete  report  on  the  matters  you  have 
indicated. 

We  have  served  hundreds  of  executives  throughout  the  United 
States  during  the  last  few  months  in  all  lines  of  business 
endeavor.  We  are  ready  to  help  you  now— without  expense 
or  obligation  on  your  part. 

The  Independent-Harper's  Weekly  Efficiency  Service 

119  West  Fortieth  Street  New  York  City 


elders.  But  I  was  bored  by  it.  The  tre- 
mendously interesting  game  of  life  which 
school  had  been  teaching  me  to  play  was 
interrupted.  I  seemed  to  be  sitting  at  home 
patiently  waiting  for  a  man  to  come  and 
dispose  of  my  life  for  me.  I  remembered 
Napoleon.  I  wanted  to  triumph  over  cir- 
cumstances. But  I  did  not  know  how.  I  was 
not  sure  what  I  wanted.  But  when  my 
friends  who  had  gone  to  college  came  home 
for  vacations  and  talked  of  their  new  inter- 
ests I  felt  that  I  had  not  grown  as  they 
had  grown.  And  I  wanted  to  go  to  college. 
I  told  my  family  that  I  would  like  to  go 
to  the  big  university  in  the  town  where  we 
lived.  They  opposed  the  idea.  They  said 
I  was  not  strong  enough  for  college  work. 
I  said  I  would  be  a  special  student.  They 
said  they  did  not  approve  of  the  university 
in  town.  I  said  I  would  go  to  another  if 
they  wanted  to  send  me.  They  did  not  want 
to  send  me.  My  mother  said  that  it  was 
time  I  should  think  of  womanly  things.  I 
said  that  I  thought  college  was  womanly. 
We  argued.  I  begged.  I  coaxed.  But  I  was 
not  sent  to  college. 

The  fall  term  opened  and  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  go  to  college  whether  my  fam- 
ily opposed  it  or  not.  I  knew  that  I  was 
wasting  my  time  at  home  and  that  I  was 
not  intellectually  mature.  I  knew  that  my 
life  was  still  a  problem.  Finally  the  day 
came  when  I  went  to  my  father  and  mother 
quietly  and  said,  "I  am  going  to  the  uni- 
versity. I  have  been  to  see  the  professors. 
I  am  to  be  admitted  to  class  next  week." 
Then  all  opposition  disappeared.  My  father 
and  mother  knew  that  I  would  go.  They 
realized  that  I  was  a  grown  woman,  a  child 
of  my  own  generation  ready  to  take  my  life 
in  my  hands.  My  father  smiled  gravely  and 
sighed  as  if  he  were  remembering  some- 
thing in  his  own  young  manhood,  perhaps 
a  day  when  he  became  "of  age"  and  decided 
to  solve  his  own  problems.  My  mother's 
lips'  twitched  and  her  pretty  white  hands 
trembled.  Then  my  father  got  out  his  check 
book  and  wanted  to  know  what  my  ex- 
penses would  be. 

"You  are  a  dear,"  I  said,  throwing  my 
arms  around  him,  and  then  kissing  mother, 
"you  are  both  dears,"  I  said,  "but  I  can't 
let  you  pay  for  my  lectures  because  you 
didn't  approve.  I  shall  have  to  earn  my 
tuition  myself."  They  told  me  that  they 
had  never  begrudged  me  the  money  for  the 
tuition.  I  told  them  that  I  knew  that.  It 
would  have  been  quite  unlike  them  to  be- 
grudge me  anything.  But  I  told  them  that 
I  thought  it  would  not  be  right  to  take 
their  money  and  use  it  for  something  they 
had  not  wanted  me  to  do.  My  father  closed 
his  check  book.  "If  there  is  any  way  in 
which  I  can  help,  let  me  know,"  he  said. 
He  was  treating  me  as  he  would  have  treat- 
ed a  son.  And  as  for  mother  she  did  not 
need  to  tell  me  that  she  would  help  if  I 
needed  help !  My  parents  might  have  built 
up  a  wall  of  bitterness  higher  than  the 
intellectual  gap  between  us  was  deep,  but 
they  never  did.  They  kept  my  respect  and 
affection  by  giving  me  their  respect  and 
affection  when  we  could  not  agree.  I  have 
realized  in  these  later  years  how  big  they 
were.  For  altho  young  women  of  their  gen- 
eration sometimes  opposed  their  parents  in 
matters  of  love  and  sometimes  even  eloped 
with  forbidden  suitors,  few  of  them  would 
have  shared  my  feelings  about  education 
and  opportunity  and  fewer  still  would  have 
refused  a  father's  financial  assistance  on 
grounds  which  seemed  good  and  sufficient 
reason  to  me.  I  went  to  the  local  univer- 
sity for  several  years  and  I  did  pay  my 
own  way.  By  going  I  put  away  from  me 
the  intellectual  scheme  of  things  which  be- 
longed to  my  mother's  generation  and  grew 
up  with  my  own  generation  as  a  pioneer  in 
a  new  world  of  new  ideas. 
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THE  WOMAN  BEHIND 
THE  GUN 

We  arc  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce to  our  readers  our  contemporary  "The 
New  France,"  the  first  number  of  which 
has  just  been  published.  It  has  a  different 
place  and  a  different  function,  from  any  of 
the  other  periodicals  which  hare,  aimed  to 
briny  about  a  Franco-American  Entente, 
since  it  deals  neither  with  international 
politics  nor  with  the  achievements  of  the 
two  republics  in  art  and  letters.  "The  New 
France"  aims  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  com- 
merce and  industry  between  France  and 
the  United  States.  We  in  America 
need  to  realize  more  clearly  that  "behind 
trance  embattled  there  is  always  France 
the  hard-working,  the  country  of  industry. 
economy  and  precision.'"  A  brief  extract 
from  an  article  by  Pierre  Hamp  on  the 
work  of  the  French  women  in  the  muni- 
tions factories  may  in  some  degree  help  us 
toward  this  realization. 

Between  the  sewing  machine  or  the 
typewriter  key  and  the  mechanic's  lathe 
there  is  no  very  great  distance;  there  is 
more  fatigue  in  making  clothes  on  a  sew- 
ing machine  for  the  troops  than  in  turn- 
ing a  75  mm.  gun  on  a  lathe  one  meter 
long.  To  pass  the  inside  border  of  the  hem 
exactly  under  the  needle  requires  about 
the  same  attention  as  to  follow  with  one's 
eye  the  working  of  the  tool  while  calibrat- 
ing the  weapon. 

Woman  could  easily  pass  directly  from 
her  previous  tasks  to  this  treatment  of 
^teel  in  the  workshops,  for  she  had  been 
spending  herself  before  in  more  exhausting 
work.  No  great  effort  is  required  of  her 
in  metal  turning.  She  has  soon  come  to 
excel  at  it.  and  is  as  efficient  as  man  and 
often  more  so.  In  a  workshop  for  making 
shell  cases  one  woman  succeeded  in  a  fort- 
night in  attaining  the  average  rate  of  pro- 
duction at  piece-work  rates.  She  asked  if 
she  would  be  paid  for  all  she  made,  irre- 
spective of  their  number.  This  privilege 
was  given,  and  in  six  weeks  she  reached 
a  scale  of  production  twice  as  great  as 
that  of  the  men. 

At  first  the  foremen  had  to  set  the  speed 
and  fix  the  tools  upon  the  women's  lathes. 
They  could  then  operate  only  machines 
thus  made  ready.  "We  have  to  be  behind 
them  all  the  time,"  complained  the  fore- 
men. But  soon  many  of  the  women  could 
dispense  with  such  assistance,  and  were 
able  to  regulate  iron-cutting  tools  in  the 
same  way  that  they  used  to  change  the 
needles  in  Singer  sewing  machines  or  the 
margins  on  Underwood  typewriters. 

This  employment  of  women  is  a  great 
spur  to  improving  machinery.  While  at 
first  they  had  to  work  in  old  shops  adapted 
to  men.  they  are  now  beginning  work  in 
new  shops  which  have  been  especially  de- 
signed for  them. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  woman's 
care  could  not  be  trusted  when  very  exact 
measurements  had  to  be  made,  but  the 
eyes  of  an  embroiderer  are  sharper  than 
those  of  a  man,  and  machines  for  making 
,  light  artillery  presented  few  difficulties  to 
her.  The  adjustment  and  testing  of  a  shell 
fuse  require  careful  attention;  no  defects 
are  tolerated.  The  adjuster  lias  to  discover 
errors  that  the  workmen  have  overlooked. 
This  delicate  work  is  just  the  reverse  of 
the  heavy  forging,  as  the  working  woman 
uses  only  her  eyes  and  the  tips  of  her  fin- 
gers. Long  tables  are  covered  with  copper 
pieces  arranged  in  perfect  order.  The 
women  must  make  sure  that  every  piece  is 
in  perfect  condition  and  exact  in  caliber, 
by  means  of  delicate  steel  gauges,  for  the 
slightest  defect  may  prevent  the  shell  from 
exploding  or  make  it  explode   in   the  guns. 


ANCHOR  POST  FENCES 

for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 


Our  catalogs  describing  Lawn  and  Garden  Fences,  Tennis  Fences, 
Wrought  Iron  Railings  and  Entrances,  <Jates,  Farm  Fences,  Poultry, 
!>og  and  Special  Enclosures  will  be  mailed  promptly  upon  request. 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS 

21  CORTLANDT  ST.   (13th  Floor)  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


HORSFORD'S 


are  the  best  to  use  where  winters  are  severe.  Don't  forget  that  plants 
which  have  stood  Vermont  winters  can  stand  any  cold  climate  where 
white  folks  are  willing  to  live.  I  grow  and  sell  Trees,  Shrubs,  Hardy 
Flowers  of  best  sorts,  Wild  Flowers,  Orchids  for  outside  culture, 
Hardy  Ferns,  Lilies  (mostly  fresh  from  the  beds),  Crocuses,  Tulips, 
Narcissus,  Trilliums,  etc. 

Before  placing  your  orders  drop  me  a  card  and  get  my  spring  and 
fall  catalogue.  Don't  fail  to  see  it  before  ordering.  Ask  for  Catalogue  L. 


F.  H.  HORSFORD 


Charlotte,  Vt. 


PIMSSURGH 


Insures  greatest  resistance  to  rust  and  corrosion,  and 
gives  positive  protection  from  fire  and  weather. 
Specially  adapted  for  roofing  and  siding  factories, 
shops,  farm  buildings,  warehouses,  garages,  etc. 
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Insist  upon  having  Corrugated  and 
Formed  Roofing  and  Siding  Products 
made  from  Ai'OLLO-Keystonb  Cop- 
per Steel  Galvanized  Sheets — high- 
est quality  and  best  known  galvan- 
ized sheets  manufactured.  Actual 
time  and  service  tests  have  proved 
the  superior  durability  of  the  copper 
steel  alloy.  Look  for  the  Keystone 
added  below  regular  brand. 
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We  also  manufacture  Sheet  and  Tin 
Mill  Products  of  every  description, 
including  Keystone  Copper  Steel 
Black  and  Galvanized  Sheets.  Roof- 
ing Tin  Plates,  etc.  This  material 
gives  unequaled  service  for  Tanks, 
Flumes.  Culverts.  Roofing,  Spout- 
ing, Cornices,  and  nil  forms  of  ex- 
eet  metal   work.    Sold  by 


ect  metal  merchants. 

Send  for  booklets  "Better  Buildings"  and  "Cofifiei — Its  Effect  upon  Steel  for  Roofing  Tin'\ 
valuable  to  eviry  builder,  contractor  and  owner  of  roofs. 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 
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The  Social  and  Scenic  Center  of  the 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS-MAPLEWOOD,  N.  H. 

MAPLEWOOD  HOTEL 


COTTAGES-CASINO  -INN 

OPEN  UNTIL  OCTOBER 

ONE  THOUSAND  ACRE  PARK 

EIGHTEEN  HOLE  GOLF  COURSE-6060  YARDS 

The  Maplewood  is  noted  for  its  excellent  golf  with  start  and  finish  immediately 
in  front  of  the  hotel.     Frequent  tournaments  are  held  during  the  .season. 
DAILY  CONCERT  DANCING  EVERY  EVENING 

MAPLEWOOD    HOTEL    COMPANY 

W.   F.  DUNSPAUGH,   President  and  Managing  Director. 
Booklet  at   1180   Broadway,   New   York. 


Evergreens 

For  September  Planting 
AMERICAN    NURSERY    CO 

Successful  tor  over  a  century  ■'     w 

522  Singer  Building 


New  York 


A  NUMBER  OF  THINGS 

BY  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON 

Curious  that  two  desirable  things  added 
together  should  sometimes  make  an  unde- 
sirable thiug.  It  is  proposed  to  use  /  in 
place  of  ph  iu  such  words  as  "philosophy." 
That  sounds  sensible.  It  is  proposed  to  use 
the  English  instead  of  the  Latin  order  in 
college  degrees.  That  sounds  sensible,  too. 
But  if  both  these  reforms  are  adopted  I 
foresee  that  those  who  are  now  proud  to 
write  Ph.D.  after  their  names  will  speedily 
abandon  the  practise. 
* 

*  * 

Opinions  are  not  so  important  as  atti- 
tudes. 

Selfishness  is  not  living  as  one  wishes  to  live, 
it  is  asking-  others  to  live  as  one  wishes  to  live. 
And  unselfishness  is  letting  other  people's  lives 
alone,   not   interfering   with  them. 

I  wish  I  knew  who  said  that.  I  found  it 

in  a  recent  article  introduced  by  the  words : 

A  recent  British  writer  who  lent  for  a  brief 
space  a  certain  dignity  to  British  letters  has 
pointed   out,    quite    truly,    that 

Now  whom  does  he  mean?  Why  didn't 
he  give  his  name  instead  of  a  description? 
I  lost  my  fondness  for  charades  at  the  age 
of  sixteen.  It  is  a  vile  custom,  this  of  not 
telling  whom  you  borrow  from.  But  I'll 
get  even  with  this  man.  I  won't  mention 
liis  name. 

* 

*  s 

Talking  of  maverick  quotations  here  is 
another : 

Partir,   e'est   mourir  un  peu 
Et    jusqu'a    l'Adieu    Supreme 
C'est   son    ame   que    Ton    seme 

Que   Ton  seme  a  chaque   adieu. 

Who  can  tell  me  the  author  of  that?  And 
who  can  give  me  a  good  translation  of  it? 
I  tried  it  myself,  but  after  fussing  over  it 
for  half  an  hour  all  I  could  make  of  it 
was  the  following: 

Each   parting   is   a   little   death, 
We  sow   our  souls   along  the  way 
In   farewells  till   at   last  we  say 

Good-by  to  all  with  our  last  breath. 

The  trouble  with  that  as  a  translation 
is  that  all  the  poetry  has  leaked  out  in 
transit.  I  handed  the  French  quatrain  to 
the  lady  across  the  table  and  this  is  what 
she  made  of  it : 

Parting    is    a    little   death 

Its  pangs  the  loss  supreme  foretell 
The  soul,  sad  sower,  scattereth 

Bits  of  itself  in  each  farewell ! 

This  is  better  poetry,  but  less  literal.  But 
the  reader  is  not  entitled  to  criticize  these 
versions  unless  he  can  improve  upon  them. 


Of  course  the  journalist  is  always  in  a 
hurry  and  so  sometimes,  I  fear,  inclined  to 
he  impatient  at  not  finding  just  what  he 
wants  at  once.  But  if  when  I  run  across 
Bryant  Park  into  the  New  York  Public 
Library  I  have  to  wait  over  seven  and  a 
half  minutes  for  my  book  to  be  delivered 
in  the  big  reading  room  I  console  myself 
with  the  remembrance  of  my  experience  in 
the  library  of  Berlin — the  Germans-  are 
models  of  efficiency,  you  know.  After  I  had 
hunted  up  the  book  I  wanted  in  the  cata- 
log— no  easy  task — and  made  out  the  neces- 
sary documents,  including  information  as 
to  my  private  affairs  that  no  American 
census  taker  ever  dared  to  ask.  and  when 
the  librarian  had  ascertained  that  the  book 
was  in.  he  politely  notified  me  that  all  was 
in  order,  mid  morgen  Tcommen  Sie.  I  could 
get  the  book   tomorrow. 

No,  I  never  find  fault  with  librarians 
for  lack  of  efficiency— of  their  own  kind. 
Sometimes  I  have  thought  they  erred  on 
the  other  side,   and  were  too  diligent,  too 
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patient,  too  thoro  and  too  careful.  For  in- 
stance, their  curious  curiosity  to  know 
what  a  middle  initial  stands  for.  In  being 
shown  thru  one  of  the  leading  libraries  of 
this  country  there  was  pointed  out  to  me 
an  assistant  who,  I  was  told  with  some 
pride,  devoted  her  whole  time  to  running 
down  middle  names.  She  looked  overworked. 
And  she  was,  even,  tho  she  only  put  in  two 
hours  a  day. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  got  a  letter  from  a 
librarian  in  the  antipodes  asking  what 
the  E.  stood  for  in  my  name.  There  was,  it 
appeared,  a  book  of  mine  in  the  library 
there  which  the  people  of  that  country  were 
anxious  to. read,  but  she  evidently  thought 
it  unsafe  to  give  it  to  them  until  she  ascer- 
tained what  mystery  was  concealed  behind 
that  E.  The  tone  of  her  letter  conveyed  the 
impression  that  she  suspected  me  of  con- 
cealing it,  either  for  the  purpose  of  both- 
ering librarians  or  shielding  some  discredit- 
able godfather.  Not  so.  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  the  respected  uncle  from  whom  I  re- 
ceived it  nor  is  it  uneuphonious.  But  if  the 
public  remember  two  out  of  three  of  my 
names  it  is  more  than  I  have  any  right  to 
expect.  It  is  more  than  I  can  remember  of 
other  people's. 

The  meek  reader  as  well  as  the  obedient 
cataloger  is  almost  driven  to  rebellion  at 
the  thirty-first  entry  of  "Lafayette,  Marie 
Jean  Paul  Roch  Yves  Gilbert  Motier,  mar- 
quis de,  1757-1834," — "Byron,  George  Gor- 
don Noel  Byron,  6th  baron,  178S-1824,"— 
"Marie  Antoinette,  queen  consort  of  Louis 
XVI,  King  of  France,  1755-1793,"— 
"George  Washington,  President  of  the 
"United  States,  1732-1799."  Somewhere 
there  should  be  a  full,  precise  description 
of  every  book  in  the  library,  but  sometimes 
one  wonders  if  the  extraordinary  amount 
of  information  packed  by  means  of  abbre- 
viations, colons,  semi-colons,  brackets,  and 
parentheses  on  a  small  card  be  not  the  rea- 
son for  the  course  in  the  use  of  the  card 
catalog  now  given  freshmen  at  various 
universities.  Consistency  is  a  cracked  jewel. 
Librarians  catalog  proper  names  in  the 
native  tongue  of  the  owner  thereof  now, 
and  deny  acquaintance  with  pseudonyms. 
This  is  valuable  practise  for  the  cataloger 
hut  hard  on  the  unerudite  public  who  find 
Gorki  under  P,  and  Philip  IV  Tinder  F, 
George  Sand  under  D,  George  Birmingham 
under  H,  Norman  Angell  under  L,  and  old 
Frederick  of  Urbino  as  Federico  and  final- 
ly call  in  the  head  cataloger  to  disentangle 
the  Albrecht  von  Brandenburgs  and  explain 
why  one  is  "graf  von  Sachsen"  and  another 
plain  "abp.  of  Mainz." 

* 

*  * 

Pince-nez=sansculottc.  I  have  been  re- 
volving these  two  words  in  my  head  for  the 
last  two  months,  convinced  that  somehow 
there  was  in  them  the  makings  of  a  pun 
or  a  good,  old-fashioned  conundrum.  But  it 
is  too  much  bother.  I  give  it  up  and  turn 
over    the   crude   materials   to   whoever   can 

use  them. 

* 

*  * 

This  newspaper  discussion  of  whether 
the  plural  of  bus  is  "busses"  or  "buses" 
shows  how  mflch  the  world  lias  lost  by  the 
neglect  of  the  classics.  Of  course  the  only 
proper  plural  is  bi. 


For  the  benefit  of  out-of-town  tourists 
I  may  explain  that  Greenwich  Village  is 
situated  at  the  cross-roads  of  Fourth  and 
Tenth  Streets,  it  is  inhabited  by  Bohemians 
who  are  trying  to  live  as  tho  they  were  in 
a  Russian  novel.  Their  diet  consists  of 
truffles  anil  their  chief  industry  is  running 
playhouses  too  small  to  hold  any  audience. 


What  lies  back  of 
the  brilliance  of  a 
MAZDA  lamp?  All 
the  facilities  of  the 
world's  greatest  lamp 
makers  supporting 
the  standards  set  by 
MAZDA  Service.    :: 

MAZDA 

"Not  the  name  of  a  thing, 
but  the  mark  of  a  service"' 

The  Meaning  of  MAZDA 

MAZDA  is  the  trademark  of  a  world-wide  service  to 
certain  lamp  manufacturers.  Its  purpose  is  to  collect 
and  select  scientific  and  practical  information  con- 
cerning progress  and  developments  in  the  art  of  in- 
candescent lamp  manufacturing  and  to  distribute 
this  information  to  the  companies  entitled  to  receive 
this  Service.  MAZDA  Service  is  centered  in  the 
Besearch  Laboratories  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany at  Schenectady. 

The  mark  MAZDA  can  appear  only  on  lamps  which 
meet  the  standards  of  MAZDA  Service.  It  is  thus 
an  assurance  of  quality.  This  trademark  is  the 
property  of  the  General  Electric  Company. 
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Forty-fifth  Street  by  Fifth  Avenue 
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tr.-u dine  without  escort.  Within 
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Send  for  booklet. 
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and  upwards 
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Big  stocks  in  our  warehouses  in- 
sure prompt  filling  of  your  order. 
Write  today  and  get  manufactur- 
er's wholesale  price  on  the  Kala- 
mazoo Pipeless  Furnace.  Heat3 
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Heating 
Plans 
FREE 
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Direct  to  You 


Write  and 
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heating.  Learn  what 
you  can  save  in  fuel  bills  this  winter. 
High-priced  fuel  makes  Kalamazoo 
savings  bigger  than  ever.  Cash  or 
easy  payments.  We  pay  the  freight 
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age and  save  extra  lenses. 
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PEONIES 


Fifteen  fine  named  Peonies  for 
$2.50,  or  25  for  $5.00,  all  different 
and  truly  labeled,  a  chance  to  obtain 
a  fine  collection  at  half  price,  com- 
prising such  varieties  as  Festiva 
Maxima,  Delachei,  Achillea,  Lady  L. 
Bramwell,  Couronne  d'Or,  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  and  various  other  fine  sorts. 
With  any  order  of  above  for  $5.00  I 
will  include  one  plant  of  Baroness 
Schroeder,  free.  I  have  the  largest 
stock  in  America  of  Lady  Alexandra 
Duff  (absolutely  true)  and  many  other 
fine  varieties.     Send  for  catalogue. 


Remington 


Indiana 


Some  time  ago  I  had  a  chance  to  read 
a  letter  from  a  prominent  Englishman  to 
an  American  friend  which  contains  a  pas- 
sage so  curious' that  I  am  taking  the  lib- 
city  of  quoting  it.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  make  up  my  mind  whether  it  is  as  pes- 
simistic as  it  appears  or  as  satiric  as  it 
sounds. 

Not  even  the  most  timid  now  expects  that 
the  existence  of  England  is  going  to  be  im- 
periled  in  this  war.  The  one  after  is  a  different 
matter,  for  coalitions  are  already  forming  for 
it.  But  I  don't  feel  sure  that  you  won't  be  in 
then.  For  remember  what  a  great  military  power 
we  are  and  are  to  remain.  If  you  want  to  re- 
main at  peace  or  to  survive  to  the  Finals  of 
the  World  Dominion  Stakes — the  next  war  be- 
ing: the  Semi-Finals — hadn't  you  better  sell  the 
Philippines,  buy  us  out  of  the  Vv'est  Indies  and 
beware  of   growing   too   large  a   na\j  '.' 

No  doubt  the  time  has  come  for  the  earth  to 
be  unified  politically  as  it  has  been  economically 
and  what  better  fate  could  befall  it  than  to  be 
unified  under  British  rule?  But  the  imagination 
rather  boggles  at  a  series  of  wars,  each  worse 
than  its  predecessor  by  as  much  as  the  latter 
exceeded  the  one  befoi-e.  Of  course  we  shall  go 
on  "fighting  for  Civilization"  as  before  and 
shall  compel  the  others  to  come  in,  but  one 
wonders  whether  our  rulers  have  considered  the 
possibility,  not  of  defeat  (for  that  is  impossible 
for  a  people  so  brave  and  so  easily  led!)  but 
that  the  thing  may  go  on  until  Civilization  has 
been  driven  entirely  underground.  It  need  not 
perish  even  so,  if  it  can  build  its  dug-outs  deep 
enough.  But  what  if  the  whole  show  busts  up 
and  the   European   race   commits  suicide '.' 


What  a  different  country  this  would 
have  been  if  the  ideals  of  its  founders  had 
been  carried  out!  For  instance,  there 
would  be  never  a  lawyer  in  America  if  the 
first  Adelantado  of  the  South  Sea  and 
Governor  of  Panama  had  had  his  way. 
This  is  what  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  wrote 
to   the  king  of   Spain : 

One  thing  I  supplicate  your  highness,  for  it 
is  much  in  your  service,  and  that  is,  that  you 
would  give  orders,  under  a  great  penalty,  that 
no  bachelor  of  law,  or  of  anything  else,  except 
medicine,  should  be  allowed  to  come  to  these 
parts  of  the  Tierra-firme,  for  no  bachelor  comes 
here  who  is  not  a  devil,  and  who  does  not  lead 
the  life  of  a  devil ;  and  not  only  are  they  bad 
themselves,  but  also  make  and  continue  a  thou- 
sand law-suits  and  iniquities.  This  regulation 
would  be  greatly  for  your  Highness's  service, 
for  the  land  is   new. 

Poor  Vasco  Nunez,  good  reason  had  he 
to  fear  the  black  gowned  LL.B's  who  fol- 
lowed his  trail  thru  the  jungle  like  carrion 
crows.  It  was  Bachelor  Corral  who  stole 
his  ten  thousand  gold  pieces  and  it  was 
Licentiate  Gasper  de  Espifiosa.  alumnus 
of  the  University  of  Salamanca,  who  con- 
demned him  to  death  for  the  crime  of  dis- 
covering the  biggest  ocean  in  the  world. 


A  Freshman  in  the  University  of  Hes- 
perus was  presenting  his  first  theme  to  the 
professor  in  English.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
he  had  followed  the  prescribed  form  of 
heading:  Name  of  class,  name  of  instructor. 
name  of  student,  title  of  theme.  But  the 
practised  eye  of  the  professor  noted  an 
omission. 

"You  forgot  your  date."  he  said  to  the 
student  as  he  handed  hack  the  manuscript. 

"Must  I  put  that  down?"  inquired  the 
Freshman. 

"Certainly." 

Blushingly  the  Freshman  pulled  out  his 
pen  and  wrote  "Mary  Jones"  at  the  head 
of  the  manuscript. 

I  don't  profess  to  understand  much  about 
the  higher  criticism  of  the  New  Testament, 
but  as  near  as  I  can  make  out  it  is  rob- 
bing Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

* 
*  * 

There  is  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  sublime 

and  the  ridiculous. 

It's  an  ill  wind  that  has  no  turning. 

Rolling  stones  flock  together. 

If  you  eat  with  the  devil  make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines. 

A  cat  may  look  at  a  king,  but  he  laughs 
best  who  laughs  last. 
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ALL  THE  KING'S  MEN 

(Continued  from  page  S25) 

be  set  aside  every  year  toward  provid- 
ing them  with  dowers.  Dowers  are  quite  as 
cheap  in  the  long  run  as  supporting  daugh- 
ters in  spinsterhood  conformable  with  their 
social  station  during  the  whole  course  of 
their  lives.  Then  there  were  probably  poor 
relations  to  be  accorded  pensions.  And  no 
telling  how  much  went  out  for  "representa- 
tion" in  the  two  winter  months  that  the 
family  spent  in  Berlin  attending  the  court, 
and  during  the  two  summer  months  which 
they  were  wont  to  spend  at  bathing  places. 
There  were  besides  the  game  preserves  to 
be  kept  stocked,  the  accidents  to  mounts 
to  be  made  good,  the  state  lottery  to  be 
played,  insurance  policies  to  be  kept  run- 
ning, no  end  of  things.  And  all  belonging 
to  an  "order"  that  must  be  maintained. 

"Well,"  I  said,  rising  from  my  chair. 
as  Frau  von  W.  entered  the  room  and  ad- 
vanced toward  us,  "there  is  one  comfort- 
ing thought :  On  three  thousand  a  year 
Carl  in  America  can  have  his  farm  at  last. 
After  the  first  strangeness  wears  off,  he 
will  be  happy." 

The  Freiherr  sprang  to  his  feet.  "What !" 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  almost  insult- 
ing wrath.  "You  imagine  that  a  noble  Prus- 
sian estate  has  money  for  America?  Money 
for  the  king,  money  for  the  family  honor. 
yes ;  that  the  Waldows  have  always  had, 
and  with  God,  will  always  have.  But  for 
a ?" 

"What  he  suffers,"  murmured  Fran  von 
W.,  who  had  started  leading  me  away  at 
his  first  words,  and  sank  upon  the  nearest 
fauteuil  within  her  boudoir.  "He  suffers 
terribly."  A  sobbing  catch  held  her  voice, 
and  then  she  added  in  a  tone  of  admira- 
tion :  "But  he  does  his  duty." 

TITEY  are  fanatics,  T  thought  to  myself 
on  the  drive  home,  reflecting  on  how  the 
Fnglish,  for  example,  will  support  their  er- 
ratic sons  with  continued  affection  and  help 
in  America,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ica is  not  a  monarchy.  I  wondered  for  a 
moment  whether  the  Freiherr's  narrowness 
and  harshness  could  be  due  to  his  having 
been  so  long  an  officer.  It  would  not  be 
strange  if  men  who  pass  their  youth  in 
army  commands  should  carry  a  summary 
habit  of  dealing  with  things  into  married 
life.  But  there  was  the  early  part  of  my 
painful  visit — the  scene  of  the  ledger,  over 
which  I  had  found  him  brooding.  The  book 
contained  indisputable  proof  of  his  having 
wrestled  in  much  thought  with  the  problem 
of  Carl's  welfare:  he  had  not  settled  the 
problem  with  military  promptness,  without 
ado.  but  had  pondered  over  it  with  concern 
and  love,  like  any  other  parent.  What  had 
bieffled  him  were  the  requirements  of  their 
caste.  The  Ordnung  of  Junker  living,  noth- 
ing else,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  con- 
fer a  boon  upon  one  son  without  unset- 
tling the  position  in  social  life  of  all  his 
other  children.  Am]  now  the  same  "order" 
was  requiring  him  to  cast  the  son  adrift 
without  support,  because  he  could  repre- 
sent class  prestige  no  longer. 

Everywhere  one  turns  one  comes  up 
ugainst  this  Ordnung.  It  is  Protean  :  some- 
times it  means  an  old  standard,  sometimes 
a  new  rule.  Hut  as  you  see.  if  the  lower 
classes  are  tyrannized  over  politically  by 
the  Junkers,  Junkerdom  itself  is  tyran- 
nized over  by  Ordnung. 

As  for  the  hallowed  doctrine  of  obedi- 
ence which  always  accompanies  that  of 
order,  I  have  seen  worse  examples  without 
ever  being  able  to  forget  my  first  vivid 
realization    of   what    may    be    tiie    results   of 

it  upon  the  humble. 

On  (,ii:-   place  was  one  of  those  bent   over. 

wizened   old    women    Germans   call    "Mut- 
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Reset  and  Printed  Through- 
out From  New  Plates 

In  the  ordinary  revision  of  a  reference  work,  corrections  are  made 
by  cutting  out  of  the  plates  obsolete  or  erroneous  matter  and  inserting 
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paper — not  too  thin  but  easy 
to   handle  and   to  leaf. 

7.  Arrangement:  all  subjects 
alphabetically  arranged  and 
easy   to  find. 

8.  Pronunciation:  all  except  the 
most  common  words  made 
clear  by  a  simple  phonetic  sys- 
tem. Derivations  also  indicated. 

9.  Bibliography:  every  impor- 
tant subject  supplemented  by 
a  full  list  of  books  that  may 
be  consulted. 

10.  Courses  of  Reading  and  Study: 
afford  specialized  help  toward 
self-instruction  in  leading 
branches    of    knowledge. 

11  Research  Bureau  Service: 
provides  subscribers  the  free 
privilege  of  information  from 
our  Editors  on  any  em  y,l<>- 
picdic   subject. 

12.  Attractiveness:  monthly 
prizes  stimulate  use  of  vol- 
umes thus  increasing  their 
interest   and  value. 


THE  NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Editors  : 

FRANK  MOORE  COLBY,  M.A. 

TALCOTT  WILLIAMS,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.    Litt.D. 

More  than  500  Contributors  and  Office- Editors 

The  extent  of  the  revisions  and  addi- 
tions have  necessitated  a  larger  page  and 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  volumes  from 
twenty-one  to  twenty-four — an  unusual 
enlargement  and  a  distinct  improvement. 

No  other  encyclopaedia  in  the  world 
contains  so  much  of  the  important  new 
knowledge;  no  other  work  gives  such  full 
treatment  to  American  subjects,  present- 
ing, for  example,  5,000  American  biogra- 
phies and  devoting  100  pages  to  the 
United  States  as  a  Nation  and  300  pages 
to  the  individual  States  and  Territorial 
Possessions.     It  is 

The  one  distinctive  American 

Encyclopaedia  written  by 
American  scholars  for  Americans 

THE  BEST  EVIDENCE:  Before  buy- 
ing  an  encyclopaedia,  consult  your  librarian 
or  school  superintendent  about  The  New 
International.      They  know. 

It  will  pay  you  to  find  out  quickly  and  definitely 
about  The  New  International.  To  help  you     / 
do  this,  why  not  have  us  send  our  new  80-     / 
page  Book  telling  about  the  nenu  knowledge     /  -JT 
and  showing  Specimen  Pages,  Illustrations,     J 'S* 
Maps,  etc.,  with  information  about  our     fj^  'DIL 
Courses  of  Reading  and  Study,  free   Re-      /  ^»      '"'' 
search    Bureau    Service  for  subscribers     /  $•  noDD 
and  Monthly  List  of  Prize-Questions.         /  ry  MEAD& 
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^   449  Fourth  Ate. 
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Save  Money,  Secure  Satisfaction, 
Avoid  Future  Expense 

USE  CON-SER-TEX  CANVAS  ROOFING 

It  makes  a  neat,  attractive,  durable  surface  which  will  last  as  long  as  the 
house  itself. 

This  roofing  material  costs  less  than  most  others,  is  inexpensive  to  lay. 
For  years  has  been  giving  satisfactory  service. 

"Wherever  a  neat,  artistic  waterproof  surface  is  wanted  CON-SER-TEX 
should  be  used.    It  will  not  leak,  buckle,  crack,  stretch,  peel  or  rot. 

CON-SER-TEX  is  a  canvas  roofing  chemically  treated  to  protect  the  fiber 
from  mildew  and  the  detrimental  action  of  the  oil  in  paint. 

Water-proof,  Weather-proof,  Wear-proof 

CON-SER-TEX  is  a  perfect  material  for  a  roof,  porch  covering,  or  porch 
floor :  on  sleeping  balconies,  garage  roofs,  etc.  In  the  suburban  sections  of  the 
towns  and  cities  throughout  the  United  States,  you  will  find  hundreds  of 
attractive  and  artistic  homes  where  CON-SER-TEX  is  largely  used — it  renders 
Continued  satisfaction. 

Investigate  its  merits.  Send  us  the  dimensions  of  your  roof,  porch  floors, 
sleeping  balcony,  or  the  surface  you  want  covered.  We  will  mail  you  samples 
showing  quality,  width,  weight,  and  free  illustrated  copy  of  "Roofing  Facts  and 
Figures." 

WILLIAM  L.  BARRELL  COMPANY 

8  Thomas  Street,  New  York  City 

Chicago  Distributor: 
Geo.  B.  Carpenter  &  Co..  430-440  Wells  St 

California  Distributors: 

Waterhouse  &  Price  Co.,  Los  Angeles 

The  Pacific  Building  Material  Co..  San  Francisco 


Prize  Winning 

PEONIES 


IRIS  and  PHLOXES 

Strictly  True  to  Name 

Awards  by  American  Peony  Society 

Our  collection  of  select  varieties  is  well  worth 
looking  over.  Whether  you  grow  for  pleasure  or 
for  profit,  send  for  our  new  catalog.  You'll  find 
prices  right.    Satisfaction  assured.    Write  today. 


Box  C 


S.  G.  HARRIS 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


Cleaning  Fluid 


Keep  baby's  lit- 
tle kid  shoes  as  white 
as  his  velvety  skin  with 
Carbona  and  a  white  cloth. 

It  cannot  explode. 
15c  25c  50c  $1 .  At  all  druggists. 


made  with   "F.  B.   A  C."  white,  bronze  and  fancy 
colored  kids  are  cleaned  with  Carbona  Cleaning  Fluid. 


ter."  Her  daily  leading  of  the  ducks  across 
the  park,  to  and  from  the  pond,  so  attract- 
ed our  little  son  that  he  would  leave  his 
play  and  fall  in  line  behind  the  feathered 
waddlers.  One  day  the  Mutter  failed  to 
come,  and  the  boy  was  disconsolate,  the 
procession  to  the  pond  without  thrills,  for 
the  sad  reason  that  her  substitute  let  no 
tidbits  fall  for  the  ducks  along  the  way. 
The  child  wanted  to  see  "the  poor,  sick 
Klimpemutter,"  and  in  the  face  of  custom 
I  took  him  to  see  her.  It  was  the  first  time 
I  had  set  foot  within  her  cottage,  or  within 
any  cottage.  Her  whole  life  long  she  had 
lived  and  worked  as  a  gardener's  help 
upon  the  place.  And  what  had  she  to  show 
for  her  toil  in  decrepit  age?  A  damp  room, 
with  a  window  that  looked  out  on  dirt 
piles  in  the  rear  of  the  forcing  house.  A 
bed  was  in  it,  a  stove  built  of  brown  tiles, 
a  chair,  a  table  and  a  cupboard.  Some  dirt- 
thickened  jackets  and  skirts  hung  on  nails 
driven  into  the  woodwork  of  the  door.  Of 
comforts  there  was  no  suggestion  beyond 
a  mat  that  lay  in  front  of  the  bed,  and 
warmed  a  space  of  the  brick  pavement.  A 
chromo  portrait  of  the  Emperor  had  been 
tacked  to  the  brick  wall  near  the  stove, 
but  now  hung  by  a  single  corner.  The 
yellow  and  crimson  colors  of  the  ragged 
print  composed  the  one  bright  spot  within 
the  whole  dark-hued  place,  excepting,  for 
the  moment,  the  white  clad  figure  of  the 
boy  with  the  radiant  flowers  in  his  hand. 

Across  my  mind  flashed  sunny  pictures 
of  remembered  homes  of  garden  workers 
on  the  Hudson — homes,  too,  not  toiled  fifty 
long  years  for.  And  people  in  them,  I  had 
presently  to  add  in  a  passionate  revolt  of 
thought,  whose  souls  had  not  been  so  de- 
humanized as  to  kiss  one's  hands  with  an 
expression  like  a  dog  cowering  in  licking 
terror.  For  the  absence  of  comforts  in  the 
room  was  but  a  symbol  of  the  absence  of 
self  esteem,  the  sense  of  merit,  of  desert,  of 
vanity,  of  hope,  of  satisfactions,  of  any 
brightening  encouragements  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  within  the  heart  of  this  victim  of 
social  "order  and  obedience." 

1 '  i^\  ^   course   y°u   terrified   her,"   scolded 

\J  my  husband  on  our  return.  "Who- 
ever heard  of  a  lady  intruding  on  the 
squalid  barrenness  it  is  the  duty  of  menials 
to  protect  gentry  from  the  sight  of.  If 
she  needs  anything,  send  it  to  her  by  one 
of  the  servants.  I  have  ordered  the  Circle 
doctor  to  look  after  her  so  long  as  it  is 
necessary.  Transferring  her  to  other  quar- 
ters is  out  of  the  question.  All  the  rest 
would  take  offense.  And  they  would  be  quite 
right.  You  can't  insult  the  head  gardener 
by  lodging  a  female  helper  in  as  many 
rooms  as  he  is  entitled  to.  But  you  will 
never  learn,"  he  concluded  in  a  tone  of  ex- 
asperation,  "that  this  is  a  land  of  order." 

Three  weeks  later  when  the  body  of  the 
Mutter  v.iis  carried  out  of  the  room  to  the 
hearse,  a  commissioner  stalked  in  and  be- 
gan searching  about.  Under  the  mattress 
of  the  bed  he  found  a  postal  savings  book 
and  confiscated  it. 

Then  in  a  month  or  two  the  village  gos- 
sips were  reporting  that  the  Mutter's  sav- 
ings had  amounted  to  183  marks  (about 
forty-six  dollars),  but  that  the  authorities 
would  keep  back  a  part  of  it  in  addition 
t<.  their  fee.  "Why  is  that?"  I  demanded, 
"when  it  was  her  wish  that  'everything' 
should  go  to   her   old   sister?" 

"But.  Fran  Grafin,"  answered  Mamzell, 
"it  is  a  penalty,  the  money  the  authorities 
mean  to  keep.  The  Klirnpfin  either  didn't 
know  the  law,  or  else  she  purposely  evad- 
ed it.  Anyway,  she  failed  to  inform  them 
that  she«possest  savings.  So  now  they  take 
a  fine  from  what  she  left  in  punishment  of 
her  silence  ." 

The  business  had  seemed  to  me  very  pal- 
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try  from  the  first.  How  can  a  genuinely 
benevolent  government  afford  to  pay  sal- 
aries to  officials  for  ferreting  out  such  in- 
significant hoardings  as  the  poor  Mutter's? 
It  maintains  what  amounts  to  an  army  of 
such  men  in  all  of  its  departments,  and 
will  talk  of  "frugality"  when  an  extra  paid 
clerk  in  a  village  post  office,  for  instance, 
discovers  some  week  a  word  or  two  scrib- 
bled inside  a  newspaper,  and  collects  two 
cents  of  fine  from  the  recipient  of  the 
paper.  Is  not  its  system  of  minute  inquisi- 
tion and  prosecution  a  device  for  accus- 
toming the  people  to  fear  its  omniscience 
and  rigor  rather  than  an  honest  expedient? 

"Well,"  I  said  aloud,  "and  what  are  the 
villagers  saying  about  it?" 

"What  should  they  say  ?"  she  exclaimed  : 
"it  is  only  in  accord  with  order,"  "es  ist 
ja  in  der  Ordnung." 

THE  very  name  of  their  idol  has  come 
to  exercize  a  hypnotic  influence  upon 
Germans'  minds.  If  you  label  any  measure 
"Ordnung,"  obedience  is  rendered  to  it  al- 
most mechanically.  I  cannot  see  how  more 
new  laws  in  addition  to  the  countless  re- 
strictive laws  swaddling  them  already,  even 
altho  they  be  laws  restricting  the  auto- 
cratic powers  of  the  throne,  can  effect  any 
real  change  in  Germanism,  that  is  to  say, 
rouse  the  people  out  of  their  stupor  of 
automatic  docility,  and  put  them  into  com- 
munication with  their  common  sense.  A 
disruption  only  can  effect  this.  M.  Jaures, 
I  think,  was  right  when  he  thundered  his 
reproaches  at  the  German  delegates  to  the 
International  Socialists'  convention,  in 
1912,  for  the  want  in  their  history  of  a 
national  revolution,  the  revolution  so- 
called  of  '48  having  composed  but  a  series 
of  local  outbreaks.  Prussianized  Germany, 
under  the  spell  of  an  ideal  that  originally 
represented  a  curb  to  individual  turbulence, 
but  has  become  a  curb  to  all  individual 
acting  and  thinking,  needs  a  very  great 
revolution.  For  it  is  the  mission  of  great 
political  revolutions  to  do  more  than  secure 
political  government ;  they  must  and  do 
create  a  moral  change,  by  bursting  open 
the  crust  of  mental  habits  that  enclose  so- 
ciety, and  set  free  the  souls  of  men.  But 
so  long  as  the  German  people  behold  their 
army,  which  is  the  "bronze  flower"  of  their 
national  ideal,  standing  upright  against 
the  onslaught  of  the  armies  assailing  it,  it 
would  be  fatuous,  I  think,  to  expect  a 
spontaneous  revulsion  of  feeling  in  them 
mighty  enough  to  burst  the  teguments  of 
Prussian  Ordnung  und  Gehorsamkeit. 
Saugertie8,  New  York 


THE    SUBSTITUTE 

(After  Alfred  Tennyson) 
Come  into  the  kitchen,   Maud, 

For  our  had  black  cook  has  flown. 
Come  into  the  kitchen,  Maud, 

I  am  here  at  the  range  alone. 
And   the   smell  of   burnt   bacon   is   wafted 
abroad, 
And  the  smoke  in  my  eyes  has  blown. 

There  has  fallen  a  storage  egg 

From  my  hand  to  the  waiting  plate. 

Oh,  take  it  from  me,  I  beg, 

"I'was  out  Of  a  la^t  years  crate. 

The    toast    seems    to    say,    "Don't    drop    it 
here"— 

The  coffee-pot   moans,    "It's    fate  !" 
The    saucepan    shrinks    from    my    hand     in 
fear. 
And  the  puffed  oats  mutter,  "We  wait." 

Arc  you  coming,  my  own.  my  sweet  ? 

Oh,  come  and  be  cook  instead! 
Pray  hasten  your  Laggard  feel 

Why,    why   did    you    linger   in    bed  V 

These  eggs  are  not  fit  to  beat, 

They  were  lain   in  a  century  dead. 
If  you  count  upon  me  to  fix  something  to 

eat 
We'll  feast  upon  prunes  and   bread, 

— Judge. 


A  SELF-REVISING  Atlas 

A  HANDY  Atlas 

A  BARGAIN 

Bound  in  FLEXIBLE  MOROCCO  like  a  Bible. 
Just  the  right  size  to  hold  in  one  hand  or  to  fit 
in  the  ordinary  bookshelf. 
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A  Self-Revising  Atlas  is 
unusual.  This  is  not  a  "back 
number"  as  nost  atlases 
are  to-day,  but  fully  re- 
vised right  up  to  New 
Year's  Day— THIS  YEAR. 

It  is  the  newest   thing  in 
atlas  making,  providing-  large 
scale   maps   in   a    volume    of 
handy  size,  bound  in  flexible 
Morocco,    just    like    a    Bible. 
It   is   a   compact,   convenient 
volume,    and   not   a    cumber- 
some,  unwieldy  affair  like  the  atlases 
you  know  about— it's  not  the  kind  of  a 
"geography"  you  used  to  try  to  hide 
behind  in  your  younger  days  at  school. 

A  good  atlas  is  the  most  necessary 
of  all  reference  books — in  the  home,  of- 
fice or  library.  Present  conditions  mul- 
tiply its  value  and  usefulness.  Intelli- 
gent understanding  of  momentous,  his- 
tory-making events  which  crowd  the 
news  despatches  is  impossible  without 
up-to-date  and  large-scale  maps  to  re- 
fer to. 

Our  Comprehensive  Self-Revising  Atlas 
of  the  World  overcomes  the  objectionable 
features  of  the  large,  flat,  unwieldy  atlases 
that  are  hard  to  refer  to,  and  always  in  the 
way.  It  is  a  handsome,  convenient,  flexible 
volume  that  is  an  ornament  to  any  library 
table  or  bookshelf. 

THE  PUBLIC  HAS  LONG  BEEN 

WAITING   FOR   AN  ATLAS 

JUST  LIKE  THIS 

Special  new  large-scale  maps  of  the  European 
Frontiers  show  the  several  War  Zones  with  com- 
prehensive accuracy. 

There  are   512   pages  in  this  handy,   compact 

A  SPECIAL  BARGAIN— FREE  APPROVAL  OFFER. 

Real  bargains  sometimes  do  exist,  and  we  want  to  prove  that  this 
We    will    gladly    send    you    this    handsome,    handy,    Self-Revising 
prepaid,  and  if  it  doesn't  piease  you,  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 
to  keep   it   remit,   not  the  regular  price,   which   is   $5.00,  but   the 
LIMITED  PRICE  of  $2.95. 

We  are  able  to  make  this  offer  for  reasons  we  cannot  now  explain 
if  the  rise  in  cost  of  paper  continues,  and  if  the  proposed  new  tax 
postal   rates  go  into  effect  we  shall  have  to  withdraw  our  terms 
mediately.     Therefore  it  would  seem  wise  to  take  advantage  of  the    f  "6> 
opportunity,   before  it  is   too  late.         So  please  cut  out  and  mail    J?-^  <A 


volume,  actual  size  9%  by  634  by 
IVi,  bound  in  flexible  leather,  with 
round  corners,  stamped  in  gold.  It 
contains  beautifully  engraved  large- 
scale  maps  of  all  the  States,  Cana- 
dian Provinces,  Countries  of  the 
World,  etc.,  printed  in  four  colors, 
showing  Cities,  Towns,  Counties, 
Railroads,  Lakes,  Rivers,  etc.,  all 
thoroughly  revised  and  up-to-date. 
Each  map  occupies  2,  4,  6  or  8 
pages,  as  required,  thus  achieving 
the  long  sought  ideal  in  atlas  mak- 
ing, of  providing  easily  readable, 
large-scale  maps  in  a  compact  vol- 
ume of  handy  size. 

RECENT  CHANGES    NOTED 

New  Towns,  Post  Offices  and  Railroad  Sta- 
tions are  added  in  incredible  numbers  each  year, 
and  this  Self-Revising  Atlas  shows  them  all  to 
date.  A  Complete  Index  of  the  United  States  in- 
cludes all  towns  of  100  population,  or  over,  and 
locates  them  instantly  on  the  State  Maps.  Co- 
pious statistical  matter  is  included,  relating  to 
every  Country  in  the  World.  What  you  want 
to  know  and  find  is  here. 

THE  SELF-REVISING  FEATURE 

The  Warring  Nations  of  the  World  are  mak- 
ing History  and  New  Maps  Every  Day.  When 
the  War  is  over  all  existing  Atlases  will  be 
obsolete,  except  this  one  with  its  SELF-REVIS- 
ING GUARANTEE.  Please  read  our  guarantee 
carefully,  for  we  have  made  it  as  strong  and  straightfor- 
ward as  we  possibly  could.  The  frequent  use  of  fn  up- 
to-date  Atlas  is  a  habit  that  will  yield  big  returns  in  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  history  and  events  In  your 
own  Country  as  well  as  throughout  the  World.  Every 
member  of  the  family  will  be  interested  in  this  beau- 
tiful book,  and  will  use  it  frequently  with  pleasure  and 
profit. 


S  Self-Revising  Guarantee  SSLfffl 

certificate  entitling  you  to  a  sixteen  page 
supplement  of  maps  showing  the  new 
boundaries  of  all  countries  affected  as  deter- 
n-ined  bv  the  Peace  Treaties,  to  be  mailed 

I  free  within  sixty  days  after  the  war  is  over. 

|  This  supplement  will  bring  the  atlas  up-to- 

Ida'e.  and  give  maps  showing  Europe  be- 
fore and  after  the  war  in  one  complete 
I  book. 
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the  coupon  today. 

C.  S.  HAMMOND  &  CO.,  30  Church  St.,  New  York  City 


CHINA 

NT 

STANDS    HOT  AND  COLD  WATER    IO< 


NOW  is  the  time  to  PLANT 

F><30Tvl0S 
IVin<*  of"  <xll  f^towe-rs 

Set  out  (he  roots  now  ami  they'll  bloom  next  year. 
Peonies  grow  almost  anywhere.     Immense  of  blossom, 
sous  yet   delicate  and  refined,   they  add  the  touch 
nity  no  other  Bower  git ' 
You  may    elect  from  more  than  lull   varieties,  includ- 
ing the  magnificent  new  and  brlllianl   sorts-    as  The 
resSi    LaFrance,    Marcelle  Dessert,    M,   Cahuzac,   Karl 
Etosenfleld   and  dozens  of  others   very  rare  and  scarce. 
ah  from  the  famous  25-acre  Etosenfleld  Peony  Oard< 

PBEE     booklet  of  varletle  liable  li  forma 

i  ion  on  growth  and  care  ol    Pei  i  I        the  expei  lence 
ol    i    i     Etosenfleld,  origlnatoi  peclaUat  for  33 

in  the  e  flowers, 

J.  F.  Rosenfield  Peony  Cardens,  Box  3,  Omaha.  Neb. 


WHAT  KITCHEN  CONVENIENCES 
DO  YOU  LACK? 


Tell    us    your    problems — we    may 
help    you    more    than    you    suspect. 

THE    COUNTRYSIDE    SHOP 
119  Weat  40th  Street     -     New  York 


be   able   to 


Good  memory  is  absolotelf 
ssRpntifll  to  success. for  Mitnory 
_    Power.     Test 
your  memory!    1  will 
pend  you  Kree  my  Copy- 
riffhted  Memory  and  Concentra- 
tion Test,  also  Free  illustrate*!  book 
How  to  Remember  names,  faces, Btmlie*  m 
—  develop   Will,   Salf-ConfldancB,    u. 
Speech  and  Thought.    Write  today.   Addrau 

Dickson  Memory  School    1404  Hearst  Bldg.  Cnicago s 


[The  University  of  Chicago 
HOME 
STUDY 


id  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For     detailed     in- 
lormatitMi  addrvM 

26th  Year      U.of C.(Div.M)Cbicago.lii.    KM 


u 
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The    Countryside    Classified    Directory 

A  Ready  Market  Place  for  Country  Property,  Dogs,  Poultry  and  Live 
Stock.  Tne  Tree  service  or  The  Countryside  Shop  is  at  your  disposal. 
Write  to  the  Manager,  who  -will  gladly  supply  the  desired  information. 


Dog  Kennel 


.Vo.  ■',  Poultry  House  for  200  hens — 5  units 


Xo.  3  Poultry  House  for  30  hens 


HODGSON  PORTABLE  HOUSES 

The  Hodgson  poultry  and  dog  houses  enable  you  to  take  care  of  the 
stock  with  the  least  amount  of  trouble.  This  dog  kennel  is  well-ven- 
tilated, sanitary  and  storm-proof.  The  poultry  houses  are  made  of 
red  cedar,  vermin-proofed,  and  are  absolutely  complete  inside.  All 
neatly  painted  and  made  in  sections  that  can  be  quickly  bolted  together 
bv  anyone.     Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  COMPANY 


Room  341,  116  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
6  East  39th  Street,  New  York  City 


rffgn^znanangnangr^^ 


i  ( 


POLICE  DOGS 


PUPPIES  A 
SPECIALTY 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Ask   For  Illustrated   Booklet 


PALISADE  KENNELS,  Box  30,  East  Killingly,  Conn. 


ESIi^ffkg^iiiHLE5jI^ 


LET  US  SEND  YOU 


Polk  Miller's  Dog  Book— Free 

America's  greatest  authority  on  dogs  and  how  to  treat  them. 
Originator  of  the  world-famous  Sergeant's  Dog  Remedies. 

PCLK  MILLER  DRUG  CO.,  Inc.  Dept.  206         Richmond,  Va. 


"COUNTRY    AND    SUBURBAN    HOUSES" 


A  most  cow  pi*  it-  trail  hand- 
^so  me  ly  illustrated  book 

g  // 1  d   to   •  ■<  i  <■(■  your 
no  proposition,     9x 
,  /     inches      88  complete  de~ 
■j  signs  with  188  illustrations 
\  Colonial,  Artistic,    Stue- 
m  co.  Hall  Timber,  and  other 
■•  f    Architecture. 
I  Practical    Information.      Krti- 
I  mates  of  cost      * 
all  dltnaiuloDi.  Special  sketches. 
Designs  costing  $4,000  to  S25.000.     Price  51-50  Prepaid. 
W.    W.    DEW5NAP,    Architect.    203    Broadway,   New  York  City 


"    JB~!2 


mm1 1 


America's 

Pioneer 

Dog  Re  medic: 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

AND  HOW  TO  FEED 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  bythe  Author 

H.   CLAY   CLOVER  CO..    Inc. 
118  West  31st  Street.  New  York 


fllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllli 

PARTIAL  PROGRAM  OF  OCTOBER  COUNTRYSIDE  NUMBER 


BRICK    AND    STONE,    bj     Kymzr   Em- 
bury    II.      A  thi      I  louse    Ln 
I    scries,    illustrated    with    pictures   and    plans. 
WALL    PAPERS    AND    THE    HOI   5E 
BEAUTY,    by    George    Leland    Hunter, 
foremost    authority     in     America    on     tapes- 
I    tries    and    wall    covering.      Fully    illustrated 
I    with    new   and    exclusive    designs. 

RUG      BEAUTY      IX      THE      SMALT. 
|    HOUSE,   by   Churchill    Ripley,   of   The   In- 
•  indent's     Staff     of     Countryside     Coun- 
=    sellors.     Illusti 

WHAT    TO    DO     IN    OCTOBER.     Our 
■iilar    monthly    reminder    page. 


. 


FROM  HARDEN  TO  TABT.E,   by   Anna 
Barrows.    A   page   of    Solution.,   of   War-time 
hold      Food      Problems,      endorsed     by 
the    Government. 

TXTO    WINTER    QUARTERS,    by    Pro- 
or     Hugh     Findlay.     Garden     Counsellor 
of     The      Independent.      The      last     of      the 
series   of   War   Garden    articles. 

TXEXPF.XSTVE  CURTAINING,  by 
Harold  D.  Eberlein.  Illustrated  with  pho- 
tographs of   materials. 

(See     later     announcements     for     fuller 

schedule.; 

Ill 


G.D.TILLEY,inc. 

Naturalist 

"Everything  in  the 

Bird  Line   from   a 

Canary  to  an  Ostrich ' ' 

Birds  for  the  House  and  Porch 
Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Waterway 
Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and  Aviary 
Birds  for  the  Game  Preserve  and  Park 
Special  Bird  Feeds 

I  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive 
dealer  in  land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  have  on 
hand  the  most  extensive  stock  in  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Inc.,  Naturalist,  Box  S,  Darien,  Conn. 


-.'.'rilllllll  111  lllllllllllllll  II  IIII'IIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIII  I  Mini  II  llllllllll!!!:: 

I "BUFFALO"   PORTABLE   POULTRY  1 

RUNWAYS 

I  Enable  you  to  make  any  size  yard  or  run-  | 
I  way  desired.  Can  be  moved  to  other  loca-  3 
E  tions  at  will.     Prices  as  follows: 

E  Price  each  section 

=  7ft.  lonsrx  S  ft   high      .     fi.75 
=  2ft.  6in.  longx  5  ft.  (Gate)    1.60 
E  8  ft.  long  x  2  ft.  high      .      2.00"? 
=  6  ft.  long  x  2  ft.  high     .      1.60  ^ 

E  e 

|  Above  prices  are  for  orders  consisting  of  six ; 
=  or  more  sections  and  are  f.  o.  b.  cars  Buffalo.  '= 
=  Best  article  on  the  market  for  young  chicks,  = 
=  ducks,  geese,  and  other  small  fowl  or  animals,  E 
3  also  for  inclosing  small  garden  plots.  Place  3 
|  your  order  today!    You  will  be  well  satisfied.  § 

Send  for  Booklet  No.  67-B. 

I       BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  COMPANY      1 

=  (Formerly Scheeler's  Sons)  496  Terrace,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  5 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiinrf. 


Orange  County 

NEW  YORK 

Complete  list  of  personally 
inspected  farms.  High  state  of 
cultivation.      Moderate  prices. 


Worthington  Whitehouse,  Inc. 

Telephone:  Murray  Hill  1000 

9  East  46th  Street  NEW  YORK 


FARM  AND  ESTATE 
FOR    A   COMMUTER 

This  75  acre  farm — only  half  mile,  or  ten 
minutes  walk  from  express  station,  hour  from 
Uoboken,  Lackawanna  Railroad;  express 
service;  charmingly  located;  500  feet  eleva. 
tion;  four  minutes  walk  trolley  to  Morris- 
town;  near  two  country  clubs;  good  fishing 
nearby  lakes;  near  good  markets;  fertile, 
profitable  land;  lots  of  fruit;  some  wood- 
land; never  failing  brook;  fine  large  vege- 
table, fruit  gardens;  extensive  shrubbery. 
Large  house,  1 1  rooms,  steam  heat,  electric- 
ity, bathroom,  hardwood  floors;  farmer's 
house;  splendid  large  ceiled  barn,  electric 
lighted;   will   sacrifice;    $14,500,   easy   terms. 

ALLABOUGH  &  SON  Woo,r\.Brli,di,,g 
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WHEN   THE   GAS 
FLOWS 

(Continued  from  page  320) 
ter  of  the  room.  We  were  all  there,  bran- 
eardiers,  dog  and  cat.  Some  one  laughed 
and  we  all  sat  down,  white  and  sheepish, 
our  hands  all  a-quiver,  around  the  table. 
Out  came  the  ever  ready  coffee  pot  and 
our  readier  cups.  We  had  hardly  touched 
the  scalding  stuff  when  down  the  steps 
with  a  clatter  rushed  a  brancardier.  He 
shouted  something  excitedly.  There  was  a 
sudden  commotion.  I  did  not  understand  it 
at  first  until  I  looked  across  the  room  and 
saw  a  pair  of  goggle  eyes  glaring  at  me 
thru  the  half  haze.  Then  it  came  over  me 
with  a  sudden  sinking  of  my  heart  and  a 
heavy  feeling  in  the  pit  of  my  stomach 
what  the  trouble  was.  I  fumbled  at  my  belt. 
Thank  God !  it  was  there !  I  had  half  ex- 
pected it  not  to  be.  I  drew  it  out — ginger- 
ly, fearfully — and  adjusted  the  straps  over 
my  head.  The  next  moment  I  was  in  an- 
other world ;  a  world  of  smell ;  a  great 
waste  of  mingling  odor  and  soul  devouring 
fear.  The  world  I  had  left  I  could  see 
dimly  thru  mica  eyes.  I  saw  a  dozen  frog- 
like men  scurrying  around.  I  saw  the  huge 
trench  hound  standing  quietly,  while  his 
great  frog  of  a  master  adjusted  a  curious 
contraption  of  straps  and  cloth  over  his 
head.  It  was  funny,  horribly  funny.  I 
laughed  and  choked  on  a  dozen  evil  odors 
which  rushed  wrathfully  down  my  throat. 
I  sat  down  and  breathed  gently,  fearing 
lest  I  might  again  disturb  that  life-saving 
vapor   surrounding   my   face. 

Presently  one  of  the  Frenchmen  lifted 
his  mask  and  snuffed  cautiously.  The  result 
of  his  investigation  seemed  satisfactory 
and  one  by  one  the  masks  came  off,  mine 
among  the  last.  I  drew  a  deep  breath  of 
fresh  air  and  satisfaction,  and  grinned  at 
a  joll.v  little  Frenchman  whose  face  was 
flushed  with  the  exertion  of  keeping  quiet. 
For  the  moment  the  possibility  of  going 
thru  such  another  ordeal  never  occurred  to 
me.  Not  so  the  Frenchmen.  The  Boche 
might  catch  them  napping  once  but  riot 
twice.  They  hustled  about  in  preparation. 
One  man,  dubbed  by  us  the  official  snuffer. 
was  stationed  outside  to  give  warning. 
Others  set  about  covering  the  floor  with 
blankets,  while  each  hung  his  gas  mask 
around  his  neck,  ready  for  instant  use. 
The  bombardment  bad  ceased  and  every- 
thing was  still  but  for  the  incessant  dis- 
tant rumble  of  heavy  guns.  We  waited  ex- 
pectant. Presently — pss-ss-ss-s-s  phut !  four 
or  five  times  in  rapid  succession.  Down 
tumbled  the  official  snuffer.  "Bang!" 
slammed  the  blanketed  door,  and  in  a  jiffy 
we  had  again  become  as  many  human  frogs. 
This  (inn  tilings  were  more  calm.  We  sat 
down  quietly  and  breathed  as  carefully 
as  possible  our  man-made  atmosphere.  Thru 
the  muffled  door  we  could  hear  occasionally 
the  "phut-phut"  of  the  gas  shells.  Present- 
ly they  stopped.  The  death-like  silence  was 
nerve-racking.  The  gas  seemed  to  have 
killed  all  sound.  My  mask  was  stifling  and 
I  felt  that  I  must  be  suffocating.  I  felt  a 
tugging  at  my  elbow  and  turned  to  find  a 
brancardier  jerking  at  a  newspaper  on  which 
1  was  Leaning.  I  thought  the  gas  must  have 
gone  to  his  head.  Why  should  a  French- 
man who  could  hardly  read  his  own  lan- 
guage wish  to  read  an  English  newspaper 
in  the  midst  of  a  German  j.'as  attack?  How- 
ever, I  grinned  stupidly  and  gave  him 
the  paper.  He  immediately  tore  it  up  and 
shoved  the  pieces  into  the  fireplace.  Then 
he    threw   several    sticks   of   wood    on    top 

and    set   the    whole    off    with    a    candle.    The 

blue  smoke  began  to  fill  the  room  and  gas 

masks  to  come  off.  I  had  watched  the  whole 

proceeding  in  a  sort  of  stupor,  struggling 


What  Is  the  Matter  With  Me  ? 

"W 


HY  don't  I 


get  ahead- 


I  work  as  hard  as  I  can,  I  have  as  much 
sense  as  other  men?"     A  million  men  are  asking  themselves  that 
question  today.     The  answer  is  simple.     You  have  the  brains,  you 
work  as  hard  as  other  men — but  you  do  not  put  work  and  brains  together.  The 

Course  in  Personal  Efficiency 


IS  now  showing  20,000  men  how  to  get 
more  pleasure — more  money  out  of 
life. 

R.  S.  Howland,  who  owns  fruit  groves 
in  Florida,  found  that  it  gave  him  24 
hours  more  a  week — a  whole  day.  Sup- 
pose you  had  one  day  more  a  week  in 
which  to  make  money,  or  to  play  golf, 
or  to  run  your  car? 

R.  F.  Brune,  a  grocer  of  California, 
got  $3000  a  year  extra  in  income  and 
cut  down  his  working  hours. 

El  Swanson,  Secretary  of  the  Fort 
Pitt  Chocolate  Company,  Inc.,  got  a 
33  1-3%  raise  in  salary. 


E.  Q.  Cannon,  President  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Stamp  Company,  learned  how  to 
quit  before  quitting  time. 

And  so  it  goes  with  20,000  men  all 
over  the  United  States.  What  you  get 
out  of  efficiency  is  what  you  want  to  get 
■ — whether  it  is  leisure,  health,  money,  or 
peace  of  mind — that  thing  you  find  in  it. 

Harrington  Emerson  has  applied  his 
principles  to  over  200  factories,  rail- 
roads and  other  organizations.  They 
are  studied  by  efficiency  engineers  in 
America,  in  England,  in  France,  in  Ger- 
many, and  in  other  countries  who  have 
learned  them  from  Emerson. 


Every  day  that  you   work  wrong   is  a  day  taken   out   of  your   future  success.     Send   the  coupon 
today.     It  costs  you  nothing  and  may  mean  the  doorway   to  a  great   new   future  for  you. 

First  Lesson  and  Big  Book  FREE 

It's  too  big  to  explain — too  new  and  too  vital.      Send  the  eoupon  for  the  first  lesson 
free.      Fellow  its   instructions.      Then   if  you   feel  your  work  easier   and  its   results 
bigger — you   can   have   the  whole   course.      Let   the   course   reorganize   you    and 
your  life,   as   its   principles   have  reorganized  hundreds   of  plants   and   fac- 
tories     Your  capital  is  brains — your  servant  is  time.     Let  this  course 
teach  you  to  make  the  most  of  both. 

Whoever — wherever — whatever   you    are    you  need 
Efficiency.       Send  the  coupon  today  for  the  whole 
story   and  the  first  lesson  FREE  and  the  big  14 
chapter  book,  "A  Short  Cut  to  Success." 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO. 

30  Irving  Place,  New  York 


More  and  more  big  business  concerns  are  subscribing  for  this 
Course  in  Personal  Efficiency  for  the  individuals  in  their  em- 
ploy. Here  are  a  few  who  have  already  subscribed  in  this  way. 
Woolworth  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Yale  & 
Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn.;  Simplex  Auto 
Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  J.  L.  Mott  Co  ,  Iron 
Works.  New  York,  N  Y.;  Baker-Vawter  Co  ,  Ben- 
ton Harbor,  Mich.;  Ward  Baking  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Childs  Restaurants.  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
American  Dry  Goods  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Cen- 
tral Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.;  Mutual  Telephone  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 


r      Ind. 
9-1-K 


,▼>"        Send   me 
Y    parti  culars 
'*  about    y  0  u  r 
*  course      in      Km- 
■  y     ciency  and  Story  of 
s     Emerson,     also     the 
'". '.."■■  •     first    lesson    Free    and 
»V    your  book  "A  Short   Cut 
_-  *  to    Success."      Thi>    puts 

->>v°  ■"'■■;»    if  me  under  no  obligation. 

'/ 
|F#    Name 


Address . 


f    Occupation. 


MANUSCRIPT 

Fiction,  narratives,  travel:  historical  and  scien- 
tific matter  in  prepared  MSS.,  25,000  words  mini- 
mum, receivt  s  mir  careful  consideration  for  B< )( >K 
issue.     Readings  absolutely  necessary,  no  charge. 

Roxburgh  Pub.  Co.  (Inc.),  61  Court  Street,  Boston 


TYPEWRITERS 


Save  You 
From  $25  to 

i  date  m  ii  bine   <»i  Stands 
i  horoughly    rebuilt,    trade  mai  I 
uaranteed   the     .\m<-  u 


FACTORY 
REBUILT 


n  ice 


Efficient 


i:ii  hi. in.  h  Ston     tn  i  lading 
Send  For  late  ii  booklet . 


AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO..  Inc.  339  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


Romeike's  Press  Clippings 

are  used  nowadays  by  every  modern 
up-to-date  business  man ;  they  bring 
you  in  constant  touch  with  all  public 
and  private  wants,  and  supply  you  with 
news  bearing  upon  any  line  of  busi- 
ness. We  read  for  our  subscribers  all 
the  important  papers  published  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  If  you  have 
never  used  press  clippings,  drop  us  a 
postal  and  we  will  -how  how  they  can 
be  of  advantage  to  you.  Write  for 
booklet  and   terms. 

ROMEIKE,  INC. 
106-110  Seventh  Ave.,   New   York  City 
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Private  School  Service 


CALIFORNIA 
Pacific    School     of    Religion     (Men 

and    Women)     Berkeley 


Wolcott 


COLORADO 
School    (Girls) 


.Denver 


3 
4 


=        x7 


CONNECTICUT 
The    Ely    School    for    Girls.  .  .Greenwich 
Hartford       Theological       Seminary 

(Men   and   Women)    Hartford 

5  Saint     Margaret's     School     (Girls), 

Watertury 
DELAWARE 

6  The  Women's  College  of  Delaware, 

Newark 

ILLINOIS 

7  Pestalozzi-Froebel       Kindergarten 

Training     School      Chicago 

8  The    University    of   Chicago    (Boys 

and    Girls)     Chicago 

9  Northwestern      School     of      Music 

(Boys    and    Girls)     Evanston 

10  Todd    Seminary    (Boys)     Woodstock 

INDIANA 

1 1  Tudor  Hall  School  for  Girls.Indianapolis 

12  Interlaken   School    (Boys), 

Rolling   Prairie 
MAINE 

13  Hebron  Academy   (Boys  and  Girls), 

Hebron 
MARYLAND 
Home  School  for  Little  Deaf  Chil- 
dren   (Boys    and    Girls) ..  .Kensington 
Maryland   College   for   Women, 

Lutherville 
16  Briarley    Hall    Military    Academy, 

Poolesville 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Emerson  College  of  Oratory   (Boys 

and     Girls)      Boston 

18  School    of    Expression     (Boys    and 

Girls)      Boston 

19  Sea  Pines    (Girls)    Brewster 

20  New     Church     Theological     School 

(Men)      Cambridge 

21  The    Sargent    School    for    Physical 

Education     (Women)     Cambridge 

22  Williston    Seminary    (Boys).Easthampton 

23  Dean    Academy    (Boys   and    Girls), 

Franklin 

24  Walnut   Hill    School     (Girls) Natick 


'4 


>S 


25  Wheaton    College    for    Women. .  .Norton 

26  Worcester    Academy    (Boys)  .  .Worcester 

NEW    JERSEY 

27  The    Peddie    Institute     (Boys), 

Hightstown 

28  Blake  Tutoring  School  (Boys).Lakewood 

NEW  YORK 

29  Metropolitan       Hospital      Training 

School   for  Nurses.  .Blackwell's  Island 

30  Stone     School     (Boys) Cornwall 

31  Elmira    College     Elmira 

32  French    School    (Girls) New    York 

33  Union   Theological    Seminary. New    York 

34  Hartwick      Seminary      (Boys      and 

Girls)     Otsego   Co. 

35  Skidmore    School     (Girls), 

Saratoga    Springs 

36  Miss    Mason's    School     Tarrytown 

37  Russell    Sage    College   of    Practical 

Arts     (Women)     Troy 

38  The  Oakwood   Seminary   (Boys  and 

Girls)     Union    Springs 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

39  De    Meritte    Military    School, 

Jackson    Springs 

OHIO 

40  Grand    River    Institute    (Boys    and 

Girls)      Austenburg 

41  Glendale    College    Glendale 

42  The     Law     Froebel     Kindergarten 

Training    School    Toledo 

PENNSYLVANIA 

43  Linden    Hall    Seminary    (Girls)  ...  .Lititz 

44  Mercersburg  Academy    (Boys), 

Mercersburg 

45  Pennsylvania    College    for   Women, 

Pittsburgh 

46  Kiskiminetas      Spring     School     for 

Boys     Saltsburg 

TENNESSEE 

47  Martin    College     (Boys)     Pulaski 

VIRGINIA 

48  Eastern    College    (Boys  and    Girls), 

Manassas 

49  Roanoke    College    (Men)     Salem 

50  Stuart    Hall     (Girls)     Staunton 

WISCONSIN 

51  Northwestern    Military    and    Naval 

Academy     Lake    Geneva 


TEAR    COUPON    HERE 

THE  INDEPENDENT   PRIVATE  SCHOOL   SERVICE,    119  West  40th  Street,  New  York. 
Send  me  information  about  the  following  schools  and  colleges  listed  on  this  page. 

Numbers 

Send  Information  to 

Address - 


Post  Office. State 


9-1-17 


WOLCOTT  SCHOOL 

The  West's  Leading  School  for  Girls 

Eastern  Advantages  in  the  West.  Everything  First-Class, 
In  addition,  Denver  s  Climate.  Address  for  Information. 
Dr.  J.   D.    S.    RIGGS,    Principal,  1405  Marion  St  ,  Denver 


COLLEGE 

65th  YEAR. 


ROANOKE 

For  Men  Courses  for  Degrees;  also  Commercial  Course. 
Library  25,000  volumes.  Mountain  location.  Six  Churches; 
r.o  bar-rooms.  Expenses  small.  Catalogue  free.  Address 
The  President,  Salem,  Va. 


Metropolitan  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 

BLACKWELL'S  ISLAND.    NEW  YORK  CITY 

offers  a  three  years  course  of  training.  The  school 
is  registered  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  connected  with  a  hospital  of  nearly  two 
thousand  beds,  which  gives  ample  opportunity  for 
a  broad,  general  training. 

The  Nurses'  Residence,  removed  from  the  hospi- 
tal, is  homelike  and  ideally  located. 

Requirements  :  At  least  one  year  of  high  school 
or  equivalent.     Age  limit — 18  to  35  years. 

Remuneration— $10.00.  $12.00  and  $15.00  per 
month  ;  the  increase  made  yearly. 

For  information  address  Superintendent,    MISS  AGNES  S.   WARD 


with  my  determination  to  die  of  suffoca- 
tion rather  than  German  gas.  It  suddenly 
dawned  on  mo  what  it  was  all  about,  and 
I  jerked  off  my  gas  mask  and  filled  my 
lungs  with  wood  smoke.  Thicker  and  thick- 
er became  the  haze.  "Why  do  they  make 
such  a  smoke  ?"  I  asked.  "It  drives  the  gas 
away,"  was  the  only  answer  I  could  got. 
Why  it  drove  the  gas  away  I  could  not 
imagine,  but  contented  myself  with  the 
thought,  at  least,  that  it  did. 

But  soon  the  smoke  became  unbearable. 
Our  eyes  began  to  smart  and  we  choked  on 
every  breath.  "Let's  go  out  doors,"  some 
one  suggested.  It  was  a  risk,  but  two  of 
us  decided  to  chance  it.  We  approached 
the  battered  door  and  as  no  one  seemed  to 
object  we  undid  the  bar  and  swung  it  open, 
half  expecting  to  be  blown  over  by  a  rush 
of  evil  smelling  gas.  We  ascended  the  steps 
and  stood  drinking  in  great  drafts  of  the 
cold,  keen  air  of  dawn.  The  east  was  pale 
with  the  first  faint  flush  of  day.  We  could 
half  see  around  us  the  debris  thrown  by  a 
huge  shell  which  had  struck  in  a  pile  of 
trash  in  the  middle  of  the  courtyard.  The 
walls  of  the  building  were  plastered  with 
mud.  A  huge  hunk  of  turf  reposed  on  the 
roof  of  one  of  the  cars.  The  whole  thing 
was  rather  ghastly  and  funny,  and  I 
grinned  sleepily  as  I  rubbed  my  burning 
eyes.  As  I  did  so,  my  hand  caught  in  a 
strap  around  my  neck.  I  looked  down  and 
saw  my  gas  mask  swinging.  I  took  it  off, 
folded  it  carefully  and  slipt  it  back  in  its 
case — a  henceforth  priceless  possession. 


If  the  Irish  convention  is  enabled  to 
bring  a  settlement  to  Ireland,  then  our 
hearts  need  no  more  go  "Pity  Pat." — 
CasselVs. 

"Do  you  often  change  your  environ- 
ment?" 

"Shure  an'  I  do ;  ivry  Saturday  noight." 
— Penn  Punch  Bowl. 

William  looking  down  the  gun 
Pulls  the  trigger  "just  for  fun." 
Mother  says  in   accents  pained — 
William  is  so  scatter-brained. 

— Tiger. 

John  II.  Woods,  a  Brooklyn  undertaker, 
advertises  in  a  theatrical  program  as  fol- 
lows : 

"During  my  career  as  an  undertaker  I 
am  yet  to  have  my  first  dissatisfied  patron." 
— New  York  World. 

Presiding  Genius — What  is  the  charge 
against  Private  Jones? 

Sergeant — If  yer  plase,  'e's  been  drunk, 
an'  'e's  been  breakin'  things,  an'  he  won't 
obey  no  orders.  In  fact,  'e's  been  behavin' 
ginrally  as  tho  'e  wuz  the  bloomin'  colonel 
himself ! — Sydney  Bulletin. 

It  appears  that  once  a  Westerner,  visit- 
ing New  York,  was  held  up  by  a  footpad 
with  the  demand  : 

"Give  me  your  money,  or  I'll  blow  out 
your  brains !" 

"Blow  away,"  said  the  man  from  the 
West.  "You  can  live  in  New  York  without 
brains,  but  you  cannot  without  money." — 
The  Lamb. 

"Germany's  claim  that  she  imports  noth- 
ing, buys  only  of  herself,  and  so  is  growing 
rich  from  the  war,  is  a  dreadful  fallacy." 

The  speaker  was  Herbert  C.  Hoover, 
chairman  of  the  American  Pood  Board. 

"Germany,"  he  went  on,  "is  like  the' 
young  man  who  wisely  thought  he'd  grow 
his  own  garden-stuff.  This  young  man  had 
been  digging  for  about  an  hour  when  his 
spade  turned  up  a  quarter.  Ten  minutes 
later  he  found  another  quarter.  Then  he 
found  a  dime.  Then  he  found  a  quarter 
again. 

"  'By  gosh,'  he  said,  'I've  struck  a  silver 
mine,'  and,  straightening  up,  he  felt  some- 
thing cold  slide  down  his  leg.  Another  quar- 
ter lay  at  his  feet.  He  grasped  the  truth  : 
There  was  a  hole  in  his  pocket." — Wash- 
ington Star. 
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Mr.  Purinton's  War 
Service  Question   Box 


Miss  A.  L.  W.,  Connecticut.  "For  a  long:  time 
the  waste  of  tin  cans  in  American  house- 
holds has  troubled  me;  they  disfigure  otherwise 
picturesque  spots  in  the  country,  or  fill  up 
empty  city  lots  to  no  purpose.  The  rag  man  will 
not  buy  them,  nor  the  Salvation  Army  take 
them.  Why  may  not  cans  once  used  be  sterilized, 
and  have  new  tops  soldered  on  ?  What  institu- 
tion would  consider  this  matter?  And  is  there 
any  little  pamphlet  I  could  distribute  among  my 
neighbors  who  think  more  of  getting  and  show- 
ing money  than  of  saving  it?" 

Every  grocer  and  every  housewife  should  be- 
long to  a  wartime  committee  on  the  preserva- 
tion and  utilization  of  empty  receptacles  ;  or,  in 
plain  parlance,  a  tin-can  saving  club.  One  pile 
of  old  cans  now  going  to  waste  in  a  certain  part 
of  the  country  means  a  loss  of  more  than  $10,000 
— the  salvage  worth  of  this  collection  of  cans. 
The  total  yearly  waste  is  enormous.  First  find 
how  many  tins,  approximately,  are  thrown  away 
each  year  in  your  community ;  then  figure  out 
a  plan  for  the  town  to  preserve  them  for  ship- 
ping ;  then  write  the  following  men  for  advice 
and  cooperation :  Frank  E.  Gorrell,  secretary 
National  Canners'  Association,  Washington,  D. 
C. ;  Secretary  Houston,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  Secretary  Redfield,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  both  Washington,  D.  C. 
A  series  of  Thrift  pamphlets  for  general  use 
may  be  had  from  American  Society  for  Thrift, 
6   North  Clark  street,  Chicago. 


Prof.  R.  J.  Y.,  New  York.  "I  have  read  a 
statement  that  the  British  Food  Council  are  ad- 
vising thoro  mastication  of  all  food  as  a  war 
measure,  with  announcement  that  if  people 
would  chew  twice  as  long  they  would  eat  only 
half  as  much.  How  far  is  this  true,  on  general 
principles  and  for  special  adoption  by  the 
American  family  ?  Should  the  experiment  be 
tried  here?" 

It  certainly  should.  I  know  about  seven  women 
and  three  men  who  eat  slowly  enough — and  my 
acquaintance  list  runs  into  the  thousands.  Prob- 
ably 299  Americans  out  of  every  300  need  edu- 
cation in  mastication ;  tho  we  regard  it  an  ex- 
treme statement  to  promise  a  man  he  can  live 
on  half  as  much  food  when  he  chews  it  twice  as 
long — a  reduction  of  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent 
would  be  nearer  the  truth.  See  Horace  Fletcher's 
books    (published  by  F.   A.   Stokes,   New  York). 

The  habit  of  natural  (complete)  chewing  of 
all  foods  lessens  in  various  ways  the  amount 
needed :  by  sharpening  sense  of  taste,  which 
then  discards  unnatural  and  unnecessary  dishes  ; 
by  getting  maximum  of  nutrition  from  all  edi- 
bles, due  to  increased  digestibility ;  by  curing 
abnormal  cravings  and  restoring  a  hungry  ap- 
preciation of  simple  fare ;  by  cutting  out  the 
false  ideas  and  customs  of  porcine  hospitality, 
and  making  nourishment  the  real  object  of  eat- 
ing. 


A  Young  Man  from  Connecticut.  "I  have  just 
graduated  from  a  theological  seminary.  Had 
contemplated  taking  a  small  chapel  for  the  sum- 
mer, but  am  now  undecided,  because  of  the  war. 
I  consider  that  my  duty  as  a  minister  lies  on 
the_  constructive  side  of  war  activity.  Should  I 
enlist,  or  take  the  chapel,  or  do  something  else? 
How"  about  working  in  a  factory  or  other  in- 
dustry during  the  week,  and  maintaining  services 
on  Sunday?" 

You  have  answered  your  own  query,  in  sug- 
gesting that  you  work  as  a  laborer  during  the 
week  and  minister  as  a  pastor  on  Sunday.  We 
believe  that  every  young  clergyman,  war  or  no 
war,  should  do  what  you  are  doing,  by  way  of 
apprenticeship.  The  sooner  a  preacher  learns 
that  religion  is  life,  the  sooner  he  can  make 
every  life  religious. 

Get  a  job — a  man's  job.  Let  your  sermons 
evolve  out  of  your  own  experience.  Learn  why 
your  fellow-employees  do  not  go  to  church. 
Make  your  chapel  fill  the  daily  needs  of  workers. 
Vitalize  it,  practicalize  it,  socialize  it.  Har- 
monize war  and  worship,  tell  your  people  how 
fighting  and  praying  can  go  together.  But  do 
not  let  your  pastorate  be  mentioned  where  you 
work — neither  employers  nor  employees  want  a 
preacher  in  their  midst. 

You  are  undertaking  a  big  thing.  Success  to 
you. 


"How  the  United  States  could  honorably  have 
kept  out  of  war  I  do  not  see,  and  yet  with  a 
boyhood  of  strict  Quaker  training  I  do  not  see 
how  I  could  possibly  put  any  heart  into  the  tak- 


School  and  Military  SUPPLY  WEEK 

SEPTEMBER  1st  to  8th,  INCLUSIVE 

This  week  has  been  set  apart  for  special  displays  and  demonstrations  by 
the  army  of  Parker  dealers.  To  the  Army  man  and  the  Navy  man  just  going 
into  service — to  the  student  just  beginning  the  year's  work — the  Parker 
^SAFETY-SEALED  Fountain  Pen  is  a  necessity.  See  your  dealer's  window. 


PRICE 
$2.50  up 

Parker 
Clip, 25c 
extra 


PRICB 
Sterling 
Silver.  $5 

18-KGold 
Plate,  $6 


SAFETY-SEALED— Ths  new  type  "no  hotel 
in  the  wall"  fountain  pen.  Ink  can't  Bet  out  to 
eoll  clothes  or  peraon.  In  event  of  accident  to 
Interior  mechanism  the  pen  automatically 
changes  from  a  Self-Filler  to  a  aon-Self-Filler 
without  interruption  of  service. 

PARKER  INK  TABLETS 

for  a  soldier's  "kit"  in  place  of  fluid  ink. 

Ten  cents  per  box  of  36 

Parker  Pen  Co.,239Mill  Street,  Janesville.  Wisconsin.    New  York  Retail  Store,  Woolworth  Building 


IIMTERLAKEN 


A  School  community  on  a  700-acre 

estate  with  woodlands  and  water. 

"Where  boys  learn  by  doing" 


Prepares  for  all  universities.     Thorough   instruction  in   German,   French, 
Spanish;   in  mathematics,   physics,  chemistry.     Botany.     Life  preparedness 
sought  by  applying  academic  work  in  practical  mechanical  and  agricultural 
training.    Each  boy  is  daily  assigned  some  practical  work  in 
either  the  wood  or  metal  shops,  light  or  power  plant,  or  on  the 
farm.    A  simple  open-air  life,  with  plenty  of  athletics,  group 
and  team  games,  develops  a  robust  body. 
Initiative  and  executive  developed  through 
opportunities  of  leadership  in  work  assign- 
ments.    Observation  trips  to  factories, 
city  institutions,  etc.     Boys  received  at 
any  time.    Summer  camp,  mid-June  to 
September.    Address 

HEADMASTER,  Box    128, 
Rolling  Prairie,  LaPorte  Co,  lnd. 


THE    STONE    SCHOOL 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,    Box   5,    New   York 
FIFTY-FIRST    YEAR 

A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open  Country.      For  Boys  from  9  to  19. 

LOCATION  :    50  miles  from  New  York,  on  a  spur  of  Storm  King  Mountain,  900  feet  above  sea  level.    Healthful,  invigorating, 
unusually  adapted  to  a  sane  and  simple  out-of-door  life. 

WORK  :    Preparation  for  College  or  Business  Life:  recent  graduates  in  12  leading  colleges.     Each  boy  studied  physically  and 
mentally  to  increase  individual  efficiency.     Small  classes :    A  teacher  for  every  six  boys. 

ATHLETICS:    Two  fields  with  excellent  facilities  for  all  sports,  under  supervision  :  hiking,  woods  life,  swimming  pool. 
You  are  invited  to  come  and  see  /or  yourself .     Catalog  sent  on  application. 
ALVAN  E.  DTJERR.  Headmaster 

T7 


Union  Theological  Seminary 

Broadway  at  120th  St,  New  York  City 

The  charter  requires  that,  "Equal  privileges 
of  admission  and  instruction,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Institution,  shall  be  allowed  to 
Students  of  every  denomination  of  Christians." 
Eighty-second  Year  begins  September  26,  1917. 
For  catalogue,  address  The  Dean  of  Students. 


Blake  Country  School 

LAKEWOOD,  N.J. 

An  ideal  school  for  a  boy  who  wishes  to  be 
rapidly  prepared  for  college.  The  mild  climate 
makes  possible  horseback  riding  and  other  out- 
door  sports  throughout  the  winter.  Special  atten- 
tion given  to  boys  in  delicate  health.  Located  in 
pines    near    three    mile    lake. 
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WHITNEV 

T  f      CASEMENT     I 

WINDOW  HARDWARE 

Ushers  in  a  New  Era  in 

Casement  Window 

Construction 


By  overcoming  all  the  faults  of  the  ordinary 
hinged  casement  window — Whitney  Casement  Win- 
dow Hardware  not  only  increases  the  desirability  of 
casement  windows  for  sun  rooms  and  sleeping  porches 
— but  also  makes  them  practical  for  any  and  all 
parts  of  the  home  and  for  all  other  types  of  build- 
ings. 

In  fact,  casement  windows  installed  with  Whitney 
Hardware  have  many  advantages  over  the  ordinary 
double  hung,  sliding  sash  windows.  Whitney  win- 
dows are  absolutely  tight  and  storm-proof  when 
closed — also  burglar-proof. 

They  open  outward — out  of  the  way  of  shades, 
curtains  and  furniture.  They  afford  perfect  control 
of  ventilation  and  drafts.  You  can  easily  move  the 
sash  to  either  side  of  the  opening  and  have  a  wide 
unobstructed  view  of  the  outdoors  and  a  clear  sweep 
of  the  breezes  when  desired.  They  never  rattle  or 
slam  shut — always  work  smoothly  and  quietly. 

We  manufacture  only  the  patented  Whitney  Win- 
dow Hardware  and  screen  fittings — use  any  style 
sash  you  wish.  If  you  cannot  get  the  sash  locally, 
we  will  ouote  you  on  your  requirements  complete, 
f.  o.   b.   Minneapolis. 

Our  service  department  will  help  you.  without 
charge,  to  adapt  Whitney  Windows  to  any  unusual 
requirements,  furnishing  you  with  drawings  and 
specifications  that  will  enable  your  contractor  or 
carpenter  to  make  successful  installation. 

FRFF' — Write  for  interesting  portfolio  of  ar- 
T  I\£iCi  tistic    and    practical    casement    window 
designs  for  different  types  of  homes. 


If  West  of  Mississippi,  and 
io  Wisconsin,  address 

Whitney  Window 

Corporation 

313  Fifth  Street  South 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


If  East  of  Mississippi, 
address 

H.  E.  Holbrook 
Company 

448  John  Hancock  Bldg. 
B08T0N,  MASS. 


This  shows  the  Whitney 
hinge  that  is  fastened  to 
top  of  sash.  The  roller 
runs  in  a  groove. 


This  shows  the  Whitney* 
hinge  that  is  fastened  to 
bottom  of  sash.  It  has  a 
shoe  thai  slides  in  a  water* 
proof  metal  track. 


THE  FEAR  OF  COLOR 

Send  $1.00   for  our  Booklet  "Fear  of  Color.      Fear 
of  Plants.     Fear  of  Plants  as  Weeds."     This  Booklet 
will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  revolution  in  cultivation 
of    soil,    especially    gardening    in    town    and    country. 
Onions    and   carrots    1500    to    2000   bushels   per   acre. 
No  hand  weeding.      No  hand  thinning.      The  greatest 
single  annual  economic  leak  is,   ignorant,  careless  and 
ion  of  soil  and  spacing  of  crops.     Na- 
ture conserves,  upbuilds  and  enriches  soil  by  growing 
upon   it.      Upbuild  your   soil  in  field  and  gar- 
den by  efficiently  growing  and  spacing  crops.     Let  us 
tell    you    how.       Upbuild,    conserve    and    guard    your 
health   by   growing   and   eating   northern    grown  vege- 
.     northern    grown    and    highly    colored    fj 
i    properly    feed    stomach,    Intestines    and    colon. 
Efficient  field   and   garden  hand  tools  Illustrated  aod 
Utea    explained,    alone    are    worth    the    price    of    the 
booklet.      Money  returned  as  cheerfully  as   taken,   if 
not  satisfied. 

A.  H.   &  N.   M.  LAKE 

Box  109  Marshfield,  Wis. 


ing  of  life.  But  I  want  to  do  something  for  my 
countr/y-  Into  work  even  as  dangerous  as  actual 
fighting  I  could  put  every  ounce  of  energy  I 
possess." 

The  Government  has  expressly  taken  into 
consideration  those  of  pacifist  training.  If  you 
are  really  prepared  for  hard  work  and  consid- 
erable risk  join  an  active  unit  of  the  Red  Cross. 
It  is  patriotic  work  and  by  no  means  dishonor- 
able. 


"Some  time  ago  I  wrote  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  of  the  Army  concerning  a  place  in 
that  department,  but  have  not  yet  received  a 
reply.  I  have  four  years'  experience  in  book- 
keeping, clerical  and  mercantile  work  and 
thought  I  could  best  serve  my  country  in  that 
line." 

Demand  for  men  in  the  Quartermaster's  De- 
partment varies  with  different  localities.  You 
could  learn  the  facts  by  personal  application  at 
the    nearest    regimental   headquarters. 


"I  am  an  efficient  stenographer,  twenty-three 
years  old.  Washington  is  calling  for  stenog- 
raphers, but  I'd  much  rather  do  something  else 
than  pull  down  a  salary  for  the  cause.  Is  there 
anything  else  I  could  do  to  help  win  this  war  ?" 

We  believe,  in  spite  of  your  creditable  feeling, 
that  you  would  be  doing  very  useful  war  service 
if  you  secured  a  post  in  a  Government  depart- 
ment and  so  relieved  a  man  for  other  duty. 
Register  at  once  by  mail  with  the  National 
League  for  Women's  Service,  257  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York   City. 


"I  am  forty-four  years  of  age ;  a  teacher  in 
a  state  normal  school  ;  have  a  wife  and  four 
small  children  ;  A.  M.  Columbia  University ; 
reared  on  a  farm  and  can  do  farm  work  but 
have  not  capital  enough  to  start  for  myself. 
Am  ready  and  willing  to  operate  a  farm,  if  it 
will  pay  enough  to  keep  my  family." 

You  might  send  your  name  and  qualifications 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  also  to 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  but  unless  your  ability  in  farm  work  is 
more  than  average,  it  is  unlikely  that  it  will 
bring  in  enough  to  support  your  family.  Teach- 
ing is  good  and  patriotic  work,  especially  if  you 
have  organized  your  students  for  food  produc- 
tion. If  you  haven't  and  want  information,  ap- 
ply to  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  for  Bulletin  1916,  No.  4,  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education, 
on  "School  Gardens"  ;  to  Mr.  R.  L.  Templin, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment of  Augusta,  Maine,  for  free  pamphlets  on 
the  same  subject. 


Mr.  J.  B.  K.,  Pennsylvania.  "My  work  is 
handling  correspondence  for  a  sales  organiza- 
tion, sometimes  dictating  100  letters  per  day. 
Have  taught  school,  and  managed  a  farm.  Age 
is  twenty-nine.  Where  could  I  be  of  most 
benefit?" 

When  this  answer  appears,  you  will  doubtless 
be  enrolled  under  the  draft  registration.  Consult 
the  official  who  took  your  enrolment,  or  the 
mayor  or  sheriff,  as  to  preferential  application 
for  special   duty  based  on   your  experience. 

Your  training  in  salesmanship  might  be  turned 
to  account  in  gaining  local  recruits  for  different 
branches  of  service ;  in  teaching  farmers  and 
truckmen  to  market  their  products  effectively ; 
in  establishing,  or  extending,  branches  of  pa- 
triotic organizations ;  in  rousing  public  senti- 
ment for  community  efficiency  on  patriotic  lines. 
A  national  institution  such  as  the  World's  Sales- 
manship Congress,  Kresge  Building,  Detroit ;  or 
the  Sheldon  School,  Area,  Illinois,  would  prob- 
ably have  war  data  on  professional  services  that 
salesmen  could  offer. 


Mr.  E.  S.,  Wisconsin.  "Do  you  believe  that 
with  careful  guidance  a  business  can  be  estab- 
lished and  tided  over  the  present  troublous 
times?  Is  the  risk  too  great?  I  have  planned 
going  into  business  for  myself,  and  my  enthusi- 
asm has  grown  till  my  mind  has  been  practically 
transferred  from  my  present  employment.  Am 
T  honest  with  my  employer  in  staying  on?  Yet 
would  I  be  justified  in  opening  a  new  store  at 
this  time?  I  am  writing  you  because  I  know  of 
no  other  source  from  which  I  can  obtain  such 
competent  counsel — I  have  written  you  previ- 
ously and  had  my  questions  answered  thru  your 
column   in    The   Independent." 

You  should  consult  national  business  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
also  the  National  Chambei  of  Commerce,  both 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  Probably  good  advice  may 
be  had  from  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, Secretary  George  S.  Boudinot,  30 
Church  street,  New  York  ;  and  from  the  Babson 
Statistical    Organization,   Wellesley    Hills,    Massa- 


Danersk 
Furniture 

The  Charming  Thing  is 
Rarely  the  Usual  Thing 

Individuality  in  furniture  can  best 
be  obtained  by  buying  from  those 
people  who  manufacture.  DAN- 
ERSK FURNITURE  is  made  in 
our  own  factories.  We  have  every 
modern  facility  for  immediate 
decoration  of  your  choice  from 
our  complete  line.  We  ship  daily 
direct  to  all  parts  of  the  country 
beautiful  pieces  in  antique  walnut 
and  old  Venetian  colorings.  Tell 
us  the  pieces  you  desire  and  we 
will  send  samples  of  fabrics  and 
suggestions  for  color  schemes. 

Do  not  compromise  when  you  can 
have  things  just  as  they  ought  to 
be. 

Write  today  for  our 
valuable  Catalog  "P-o"  or 
call    at    Exhibition    Rooms. 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH 
CORPORATION 

2  West  47th  Street,  New  York 

First  Door  West  of  Fifth  Avenue — 4th  Floor 
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REDUCE  COST  OF  LIVING  ESrtSKf 

100-pp.  handbook  FREE.      Courses  for  home-makers,  teachers, 

dietitians,  nurses  and  many  oMier  well-paid  positions. 

Am.   School  of  Eome  Economics.   629  W.  69th  St..  Chicago 

N0W*252 

$2.50  down  brings  brand 
new  Rex  (10  years'  guarantee) 
built pecaose  world's  greatest  mer- 
chandise house  wanted  a  better 
machine.  Sent  on  trial.   Typewriter  _ 

prices  smashed.    Write  lor  free  book  and  startling  offer. 
RexTypewriterCo.,  Dept.248S*-eMoyne  Bldg..  Chicago 


INSURANCE 

Service  of  The  Independent 

W.    E.    Underwood,    Director 

This  department  of  The  Independent 
will  undertake  to  furnish  on  the  re- 
quest of  readers  any  information  re- 
specting the  business  of  insurance  and 
the  companies  transacting  it  which  we 
have  or  can  procure.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, pass  upon  the  debatable  compara- 
tive differences  between  companies  that 
conform  to  the  requisite  legal  stand- 
ards set  up  for  all,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  claims  made  by  any  of  them  seem 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
sound  underwriting.  Address  all  com- 
munications on  insurance  subjects  to 
the  Director  of  The  Independent  In- 
surance Service. 
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kjEND  today  for  our  booklet, 
"Draping  the  Home."  It  contains 
helpful  suggestions  on  interior 
decorating  and  tells  all  about 

Orinoka 

Guaranteed    Sunfast 
Draperies  &  Upholsteries 


the  absolutely  fadehss  kind.  Drape 
your  sunniest  windows  with  Ori- 
noka Fabrics — they  will  always 
remain  fresh  as  new. 

The  better  stores  throughout  the  country 
carry  Orinoka  Draperies  and  Upholsteries. 

ORINOKA  MILLS,  Dept.  N 

Clarendon  Bldg.,  N.  V. 


Johnsons  PrepaiepWii 

Now  Made  in  Liquid  Form 


Polishes    Instantly  With 

But  Very  Little  Rubbing 

It  cleans,  poIkhesan/Hinishes 
in  one  operation.  Imparts  a 
thin,  protecting  coat  over  var- 
nish ^really  piulongingits  lile 
an  1  beauty.  Does  not  gather 
dust  or  show  finger  prints. 

With  Johnson' sPrepi red  Wax 
Liquid,  you  can  quickly  and 
permanently  remove  that  blu- 
ish, cloudy  film  from  your 
piano,  vicuola  and  mahogany 
furniture. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you  with  Johnson's  Prepared 
S\  ax  Liquid — we  will  prepay 
the  express  charges  to  all 
points  East  of  tbe  Rockies. 

Pints  •  •  •    $  .60 
Quarts  -  •      1.20 


M  you  are  interested  in  home  beautifying:  send  for  our 
booklet.  It  givr-i  practical  suggestions  o.i  how  to  make  your 
home  artistic,  cheery  and  inviting. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 
Dept.  CS6  Racine,  Wis. 


■  Por  36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customer! 
jthe  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
(methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $L'uO  and  up 
J  which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
[pergonal  investigation.  Please  ask  lor  Loan  List  INo.  710 
'    5  (  iti  iin-iiics  of  Deposit  also  for  savin?  Investors. 


PERKINS  S- CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Four  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  September  i,  1917,  at  the 
office  or  agency  of  the  Company  in  New 
York  or  in  Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New 
York  by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  16 
Wall  Street.        G.  D.  MILNE,  Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Four  and  One-Half  Per  Cent.  Cold  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payahle  by 
their  terms  on  September  1.  1917,  at  the 
office  or  agency  of  the  Company  in  New 
York  or  in  Boston,  will  he  paid  in  New 
Y 'H    by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  16 

i .11  Street.        (,.  D.  MILNE,  Treasurer. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO. 

New  York,  August  21,  1917. 
Dividend  87. 
A  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  2V,  per  cent 
'"'  ""•  capital  stock  of  Mergentnaler  Linotype 
Company  will  be  paid  on  September  29,  1917,  t,. 
jh«  stockholder*  of  record  at  tin-v  appear  at 
ine  -I'.sc-  of  bualnnsi  on  September  1,  1917  The 
irnii.f.r  r.,«,k»  win  nol  be  closed 

PKKD'K  J.   WA.BBUBTON,  Xreasurer. 


chusetts.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  work  of 
special  business  counsel. o i. s  ?  Wiite  E.  St.  Elmo 
Lewis,  care  his  publishers,  Ronald  Press,  Vesey 
street,    New    York. 

Don't  be  too  impatient.  Your  enthusiasm  will 
have  to  stand  the  cooling  process,  anyway.  Get 
all  your  plans  and  ideas  on  paper,  lock  them 
away  securely.  Then  put  your  head  and  heart 
into  your  job,  serve  your  employer  even  better 
than  before  (to  make  sure  of  being  honest  with 
him)  and  regard  all  new  efforts  a  later  asset 
of  experience. 


Mrs.  F.  P.,  Illinois.  "We  are  of  English  de- 
scent. Our  boy  of  twenty  would  like  us  to  ad- 
vise him  where  to  serve.  His  greatest  talent  is 
music — piano,  banjo,  and  so  forth.  He  seems  to 
want  to  join  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  corps  now  being 
formed  at  his  university,  and  to  go  to  France. 
Will  you  help  him  to  a  decision  ?" 

Could  he  not  belong  to  a  regimental  band,  or 
otherwise  volunteer  to  make  his  music  a  war 
utility?  The  power  of  martial  music,  to  ani- 
mate, exalt,  cheer  up  and  speed  on  the  soldiers 
of  an  army,  puts  the  volunteer  musician  right 
alongside  the  volunteer  gunner,  or  standard- 
bearer.  Good  music  also  is  a  fine  help  to  relaxa- 
tion in  the  trenches.  If  your  boy  can  play  well 
a  small  instrument  easily  carried,  he  may  go  to 
France  with  a  real  mission. 

The  nearest  U.  S.  army  post  in  your  state  is 
at  Fort  Sheridan,  or  at  Rock  Island  Arsenal. 
Write  the  commandant  for  detailed  instructions 
regarding  volunteer  musicians,  or  privates  with 
musical  training. 


Miss  R.  C.  J.,  Pennsylvania.  "Most  of  the 
young  people  in  our  neighborhood  have  adopted 
the  craze  of  wearing  the  flag  as  a  mark  of  pa- 
triotism. The  boys  wear  the  national  emblem  on 
their  neckties  and  collars,  the  girls  wear  it  on 
belts,  handkerchiefs  and  hosiery.  They  call  me 
unpatriotic  because  I  think  such  a  display  is 
extremely  bad  taste.  Will  you  tell  us  how  the 
flag  should  be  worn,  if  at  all?" 

Your  friends  are  guilty  of  worse  than  "bad 
taste."  It  is  a  violation  of  law  to  wear  the 
American  flag  as  a  part  of  one's  dress.  Who- 
ever does  it  makes  himself  or  herself  liable  to 
arrest,  and  fine  or  imprisonment. 

The  flag  should  be  worn  as  a  symbol — not  as 
a  part  of  one's  attire,  whether  painted,  stitched 
or  woven.  It  should  always  carry  an  impression 
of  dignity,   modesty,   nobility. 


Mr.  E.  S.  W.,  Pennsylvania.  "How  far  do  you 
think  so-called  patriotic  celebrations  are  justi- 
fiable? Is  it  good  citizenship  to  march  and  sing 
and  shout  and  orate,  all  to  no  purpose  ?  I  have 
been  asked  to  join  a  dozen  of  these  loose-lung 
parties  in  our  town,  have  invariably  refused,  and 
am  now  suspected  of  being  a  German  spy  be- 
cause of  trying  to  use  a  little  patriotic  reason. 
What  is  your  opinion,  as  an  efficiency  expert?" 

Wa  agree  with  you.  But  we  suggest  that,  be- 
fore you  disagree  with  everybody  else  in  town, 
you  prepare  a  fitting  substitute  for  a  'loose- 
lung  party."  What  are  you  doing  for  your  coun- 
try? Would  you  want  everybody  to  stay  home 
from  a  celebration  in  order  to  follow  your  pa- 
triotic lead?  Are  you  a  born  Ishmaelite,  there- 
fore incapable  of  producing  social  standards  fov 
normal   people? 

Every  patriotic  celebration  should  look  to  some 
definite,  prompt  action  by  the  audience.  Money 
should  be  raised,  or  memberships  taken,  or  dis- 
tricts allotted  for  campaigning,  or  volunteers 
enlisted  for  local  war  work,  or  communities  ap- 
pointed and  started  out,  or  something  else  prac- 
tical and  immediate  accomplished.  Why  don't 
you  learn  to  harness  and  ultilize  the  energy 
wasted  on  hurrah-meetings,  instead  of  trying  to 
freeze  it  dead  ?  Your  psychology  needs  reversing. 

Miss  A.  F.  J.,  District  of  Columbia.  "Wi'l 
you  kindly  tell  me  how  I  can  get  in  touch  with 
and  get  the  literature  of  several  national  wom- 
en's organizations  which  are  represented  here 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  ?" 

Inquire  of  your  telephone  company  for  par- 
ticulars or  the  business  telephone  directory  of 
Washington  (almost  every  large  city  in  the 
United  States  has  a  publication  of  this  kind). 
Look  under  classified  index  for  list  of  organiza- 
tions. 

Watch  local  papers  for  mention  of  club  offi- 
cials, under  club  and  society  news.  And  obtain 
from  the  editor  of  the  newspaper  you  take  a 
list  of  local  club  directories,  published  in  Blue 
Hook    form    or   otherwii  e, 

Visit  large  bookshops  and  n<  \vs  dealers  until 
you  find  a  national  yearbc*  >  or  almanac  on  s:ile  . 
this  should  present  a  roster  of  leading  Ameri- 
can women's  organizations.  Apply  to  headquar- 
ters for  address  of  local   branch. 


Trade 
Mark 


Adopted 
1916 


A  Simple  System   for 
Encouraging  Thrift 

$  i  o  Thrift  Bonds  offer  a  most  con- 
venient and  logical  system  for  the  pro- 
motion and  encouragement  of  Thrift. 
This  system  is  fully  matured  after  five 
years  of  investigation  of  the  small  in- 
vestment field. 


are  distributed  through  employers,  large 
and  small,  and  merchants.  Every  day 
an  increasing  number  of  stores  and  in- 
dustrial concerns  handle  them. 

Thrift  Bonds  are  2c/o  certificates  of 
ownership  in  Governmental  obligations 
held  by  the  Equitable  Trust  Company 
of  New  York  as  Trustee.  They  are 
absolutely  safe. 

Thrift  Bonds  accepted  at  par  in  exchange 
for  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  or  other  Governmental 
war  issues,  when  issued,  with  no  charge  to  hold- 
ers except  transportation,  premium  and  accrued 
interest,   if  any,   at  the   date  of  the  exchange. 

Correspondence  with  Banks,  Employers  and 
Merchants  is  especially  invited. 

National  Thrift  Bond 
Corporation 

Under  the  Supervision  of  the  Banking 
Department  of  the  Slate  of  New  York 

61  Broadway  New  York  City 

Trustees : 

R.  Bayard  Cutting 

Trustee,  Franklin  Trust  Co.,  New  York 

Clarence  H.  Kelsey,  Chairman 

Pres.  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co.,  N.  Y 

Adolph  Lewisohn 

Adolph  Lewisohn  &  Sons,  New  York 

•  William  Fellowes  Morgan 

Pres,  Merchants'  Association,  New  York 

Andrew  Squire 

Squire,  Sanders  &  Dempsey,  Attorneys 
Cle\  eland 

Henry  Rogers  Winthrop 

Harris,  Winthrop  &  Co.,  Bankers,  New  York 

Officers  and  Directors : 

Henry  Bruere 

Kx-Ch.irnberlain  tf  New    l'ork   I 

Vice-Pres.  American  Metal  Co.,  New  York 

Henry  E.  Cooper,  "Dicc-Pres. 

Vice-Pres.  Equitable  Trust  Co.,   New  York 

Edward  C.  Delafield,  'Vreas. 

Pres.  Franklin  'trust  Co.,  New  York 

E.  Y.  Gallaher 

Vice-Pres.  Western  Union  Tele)  I  Y. 

Lindley  M.  Garrison 

Ex-Se.  ret.tr  r  of   1/  ar 

Hornblower,  Miller,  Garrison  &  Potter, 

Attorneys,  New  York 

Charles  P.  Howlainl 

Murray,  Prentice  &  Howland,    .'.'.-.••:.»•,  \.  Y. 

James  Imbrie 

Win.  Morris  Imbrlo  Cc  Co,, Bat         ,  N.  Y, 
Darwin  K.  Jamee,  h 

Prtt.  American  t  hide  •  York 

Ingalls  Kimball,  Pres. 

Originator  ol  the  l  hi  Plan 

John  Harsen  Rhoades 

Rhoadefl  &    C  ".,  Batiieri,  Nru    York 

Jesse  IsiJor  Straus.  1\<<- 

K.  H.  Maty  &  Co.,  Mer.hant,,  N<-»  York 
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Guaranteed 

First 
Mortgage 

Bonds 

Netting  1% 

Denominations,  $500 
and  $1000  maturing 
in  five  years. 

Secured  by  real  estate 
improved  with  new 
residences  and  apart- 
ment buildings. 

Value  of  security  over 
twice  entire  loan. 

Payment  of  principal 
and  interest  guaran- 
teed by  a  widely 
known  corporation, 
with  large  established 
earnings. 

Strongly  recommend- 
ed by  us. 

Send  for  Circular 
No.  997  AB. 

Peabod^ 
ffoughteling&Co. 

(ESTABLISHED  1865) 

10  South  La  Salle  Street 

Chicago 

(A516) 
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Market  Place  Talks 

BY  LUIGI  CRISCUOLO 
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THE  BOND  MARKET  AND  BOND  PRICES 


THE  apathy  which  has  prevailed  in 
the  market  for  long  term  bonds  for 
the  past  quarter  demonstrates  that 
many  investors  have  been  waiting  for 
lower  prices.  They  have  not  reasoned,  as 
many  experts,  that  bond  prices  have  very 
largely  discounted  most  of  the  immediate 
factors  that  have  deprest  them,  such  as 
fear  of  excessive  taxation  and  the  conse- 
quential selling  of  securities  of  all  kinds 
by  large  holders  in  order  that  they  might 
switch  into  non-taxable  government  or 
municipal  bonds.  Now  comes  the  announce- 
ment that  the  next  issue  of  United  States 
Government  bonds  may  bear  4  per  cent 
interest  and  be  free  of  normal  taxes  only. 
This  means  but  one  thing :  there  will  no 
longer  be  any  incentive  for  large  holders 
to  sell  their  railroad  and  corporation  se- 
curities in  substantial  blocks. 

If  we  are  to  assume  that  there  is  to  be 
an  upward  turn  in  bond  prices,  or  at 
least  a  cessation  of  drastic  liquidation,  it 
may  be  well  to  point  out  to  the  investor 
to  what  extent  bond  prices  have  dropt  in 
the  last  decade.  Let  us  repeat,  what  was 
said  here  some  time  ago,  that  the  great 
wave  of  liquidation  that  we  have  felt  did 
not  begin  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  in  August,  1914.  Clouds  had 
begun  to  gather  in  the  continental  chan- 
celleries as  far  back  as  1909,  and  it  was 
learned  in  1914  that  the  Teuton  bankers 
had  made  a  quiet  quest  for  gold  from  that 
time  on.  They  obtained  the  metal  thru  the 
continued  sale  of  American  and  other  for- 
eign securities  held  by  their  institutions. 
It  is  therefore  interesting  to  make  a  com- 
parison of  prices  a  decade  ago  and  about 
the  first  of  last  July,  using  active  bonds 
of  the  very  best  type,  that  is  to  say,  legal 
investments  for  savings  banks  in  New  York 
State. 

The  table  shown  herewith  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  bonds  of  this  class, 
which  sold  in  1906  at  prices  returning 
from  3.45  to  4.10  per  cent,  have  recently 
been  selling  at  prices  to  return  from  4.10 
to  4.90  per  cent,  and  some  other  issues 
not  existing  in  1906  which  are  in  the  same 
category  have  sold  on  a  much  higher  basis. 


It  is  extremely  significant  that  these  de- 
clines have  not  occurred  along  with  any 
impairment  of  the  properties  covered,  or 
with  any  substantial  decrease  in  margin 
of  earnings.  We  have  to  deal  with  abso- 
lutely the  best  grade  of  corporation  securi- 
ties that  can  be  purchased,  bonds  which 
sell  on  their  intrinsic  merit  as  underlying 
issues,  without  any  artificial  bolster  such 
as  tax  exemption  or  eligibility  for  postal 
savings  deposits  which  is  possest  by 
municipal  or  government  bonds.  It  is  well 
to  point  out  that  in  most  cases  millions  of 
dollars  of  new  money  has  gone  into  the 
properties  covered  thru  the  sale  of  bond 
issues  which  are  secured  by  mortgages 
junior  to  those  securing  the  bonds  cited. 
The  question  at  once  occurs,  in  view  of 
the  large  decline  from  prices  in  normal 
times,  Is  this  the  right  time  to  buy  bonds 
of  this  type? 

MANY  of  the  bonds  referred  to  bear  3.50 
or  4  per  cent  interest.  The  fact  that 
about  1906  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try made  money  cheap  facilitated  financ- 
ing on  easy  rates  by  corporations  hav- 
ing excellent  credit.  Since  that  time  the 
country  has  passed  thru  a  period  of  recon- 
struction, both  politically  and  industrially. 
There  have  been  enacted  many  reforms  in 
corporation  finance  as  well  as  in  govern- 
ment administration. 

However,  the  crusade  for  better  corpora- 
tion finance  and  better  government  caused 
a  great  upset.  It  resulted  in  the  panic  of 
1907  and  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
reorganization  period  which  began  in  191  3 
with  the  receivership  of  the  St.  Louis  and 
San  Francisco  Railroad  and  is  just  about 
terminating.  After  the  effect  of  the  panic 
of  1907  was  beginning  to  disappear,  the 
Europeans  began  selling  securities  quietly, 
and  gradually  the  disturbance  began  to 
have  its  effect  upon  business  in  general 
here  and  abroad,  altho  the  reason  was  not 
generally  known  here.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
we  had  an  enormous  purchasing  power,  se- 
curities were  absorbed.  There  was  a  slight- 
ly rising  tendency  in  the  bond  market  in 
1910  and   1911   followed  by  a  gradual  de- 


RANGE  OF  BOND  FRICES  AND  BASES  1906-1917 


These  bonds  are  in  each  case  legal  investments  for  New  York 


Prices* 


savings  banks 
Bases   % 


Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fc.Gen'l  4s 

Atlantic  Coast  Line Cons.  4s 

Baltimore  &  Ohio Pr.Ln  Sis 

Central    Pacific    Refg.  4s 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.Gen'l   4s 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.Gen'l    4s 

Chicago   &   Northwestern Gen'l    3^s 

Delaware    &    Hudson Refg.  4s 

Illinois  Central    First   4s 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  SouthcrnFirst    3*,s 

Louisville  &  Nashville Unif.    4s 

Michigan  Central First  3*s 

New    York   Central First   3*s 

Norfolk  &  Western Cons.  4s 

Northern   Pacific    Pr.Ln  4s 

Pennsylvania   Railroad    Cons.  4s 

Southern  Pacific  It.  R Refg.  4s 

Union   Pacific   First  4s 

*  Prices  are  as  of  about  July  first ;  in 


1995 
1952 
1925 
194!) 

mr>,x 

1989 
19S7 
1943 
1951 
1997 
1940 
1952 
1997 
1996 
1997 
1948 

mr,5 

1947 


1906 
104' 

mi". 

97| 
102$ 
103i 
111 
100* 
103" 
109* 
101* 
104  j 


100] 

105 1 

97l 


1917 

s9q 

87$ 

90*. 

84 

91 

86 

78 

92 

96 

78 

91* 

80 

79 

89$ 

87* 

95" 

891 


1906 

3.85 

3.90 
3.70 
3.85 
3.85 
3.60 
3.50 
3.80 
3.55 
3.45 
3.75 
3.55 
3.50 
3.90 
3.80 
::.7.r, 
4.10 
3.65 


1917 

4.50 
4.70 
4.85 
4.80 
4.50 
4.70 
4.55 
4.50 
4.10 
4.50 
4.60 
4.70 
4.50 
4.45 
4.60 
4.30 
4.90 
4.40 


many  cases  present  prices  are  lower. 
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dine  in  1912  and  1913,  then  a  sharp  rise 
early  in  1913  which  extended  thru  1914. 
The  rise  terminated  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer with  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

One  very  apparent  result  of  European 
liquidation  was  the  change  in  the  interest 
rate  on  long  term  railroad  bonds 
from  4  per  cent  to  4.50  per  cent  in 
1913-14  when  the  New  York  Central  and 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  created 
their  great  refunding  mortgages  which 
have  been  the  models  for  other  railroads, 
and  finally  to  5  per  cent  when  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  created  its  refunding  mort- 
gage in  1915.  Since  the  first  of  this  year, 
many  railroads  have  either  kept  out  of 
the  market  or  have  resorted  to  the  issu- 
ance of  short  term  notes  secured  by  mort- 
gage bonds. 

It  was  the  lack  of  market  for  4  per 
cent  bonds  at  or  near  par  about  1911  and 
1912  that  caused  many  railroads  to  resort 
to  short  term  issues  bearing  5  per  cent  in- 
terest. This,  in  turn,  aided  in  placing  a 
number  of  roads  into  the  hands  of  receiv- 
ers when  they  found  that  market  condi- 
tions prevented  them  from  selling  long  term 
bonds  in  order  to  refund   maturing  notes. 

AS  to  whether  bonds  are  now  cheap  or 
not,  who  can  say  for  certain?  Let  us 
not  indulge  in  predictions.  There  has  recent- 
ly been  a  tendency  to  finance  corporate  needs 
thru  the  issuance  of  short  term  notes,  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  not  lead 
to  overexpansion  of  business.  However,  it 
is  hardly  conceivable  that,  with  the  billions 
of  dollars  of  Liberty  Loan  funds  placed 
in  circulation,  industry  will  not  con- 
tinue to  flourish.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  if  the  investor  is  buy- 
ins;  for  the  long  swing  and  not  merely  for 
temporary  investment  or  for  pure  specula- 
tion, bonds  purchased  at  present  prices 
will  prove  a  highly  profitable  operation  a 
few  years  hence.  For  every  year  like  1907 
and  1914  we  most  certainly  have  years 
like  1906  when  bonds  sell  readily  on  a 
3.50  per  cent  basis,  and  it  is  not  at  all  a 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  say  that  in- 
vestors are  today  getting  a  better  deal 
than  ever  before.  When  the  reconstruction 
period  following  peace  is  successfully  con- 
cluded we  may  again  see  high  grade  bonds 
which  are  now  selling  on  from  a  4.75  per 
cent  to  a  6  per  cent  basis  sell  up  to  from  a 
3.50  to  a  5  per  cent  basis. 

Railroad  bonds  which  are  legal  invest- 
ments for  New  York  savings  banks  have 
been  used  here  as  a  criterion  because  they 
are  the  best  known  and  form  an  excellent 
barometer  of  money  conditions.  However, 
the  same  argument  applies  in  the  proper 
degree  to  lower  grade  railroad  bonds  and 
to  industrial  and  public  utility  bonds  which 
have  been  selling  at  low  prices  due  to 
changing  conditions  in  the  security  mar- 
kets. These  conditions,  in  most  cases,  have 
no  wise  affected  their  intrinsic  value  as 
securities,  at  least  not  so  as  to  impair 
their  value  permanently.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  investor  who  has  a  few  hundred 
dollars  or  a  few  thousand  to  invest  cannot 
do  better  than  begin  inquiring  now  among 
reliable  investment  firms  for  sound  and 
seasoned  securities,  rather  than  consider 
the  many  promotions  that  are  being  offered 
so  generally  in  glowing  terms. 

A  great  many  people  have  only  a  few 
1. Mildred  dollars  to  invest,  but  whether  a 
man  has  a  hundred  dollars  or  a  hundred 
thousand,  he  should  start  ri</ht.  The 
time  is  now  ripe  for  consideration  by  con- 
servative investors  of  sound  securities,  and 
even  if  prices  do  go  lower,  bonds  well 
bought  will  show  enough  appreciation  in 
years  to  come  to  make  the  purchaser  feel 
that  he  was  wise  in  taking  advantage  of 
conditions. 


Write  for  These  Valuable 
Investment  Booklets 


The   Oldest   Safe 

Investment 
or.  Safety  and  6% 

Describing  a  security  whose 
soundness  has  been  tested  and 
tried  through  4000  years  of  human 
experience.  Specify  Booklet 
No.  1—7060. 

The  Seal  of  Safety 

A  publication  for  inexperienced 
investors  who  wish  to  learn 
investment  fundamentals.  Speci- 
fy Booklet  No.  1—7061. 


Straus  Service 

Which  explains  some  of  the 
reasons  why  our  clients  are 
satisfied  and  have  never  suf- 
fered loss  on  securities  bought 
of  us.  Ask  for  Booklet  No.  I 
—7062. 

Straus   Investors 
Magazine 

"A  monthly  publication  in  ad- 
vocation of  sound  investment," 
written  in  a  clear  and  popular 
style.  Ask  for  Booklet  No.  I 
—7063. 


Our  Current  Investment  List 

Describing  a  diversified  variety  of  sound  first  mortgage  serial  bonds, 
safeguarded  under  the  Straus  Plan,  and  secured  by  properties  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  large  cities,  in  denominations  of 
$1000  and  $500,  netting  5%—6%.      Ask  for  Circular  No.  1—7064. 

•MSTMAUS  &  CO. 

Established  1882  Incorporated  1905 

NEW"  YORK  CHICAGO 

150  Broadway  Straus  Building 

Branch  Offices: 

Detroit         Minneapolis  Cincinnati        San  Francisco 

Penobscot  Bldg.  Loeb  Arcade  Bldg.  Mercantile   Lib.    Bldg.      Crocker  Bldg. 

Kansas  City  Dayton  Philadelphia 

207  Republic  Bldg.  701-3  Lindsey  Bldg.         514-15    Stock   Exchange   Bldg. 

Thirty-five  years  without  loss  to  any  investor 
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Build  Your  Own 
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under  our   direct 
general    agency 
contract. 


Our  Policies  provide  for: 

DOUBLE  INDEMNITY, 
DISABILITY  BENEFITS, 
REDUCING  PREMIUMS. 

See  the  new  low  rates. 

John  F.   Roche,  Vice-President 

The  Manhattan  Lite 

Insurance      Co  m  pany 
66  Broadway,  New  York 

Organized   1850 
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United  States  Life 
Insurance  Company 

In  the  City  of  New  York  Issues 
Guaranteed  Contracts 

JOHN  P.  MUNN,  M.D.,  President 

Finance  Committee 

CLARENCE  H.  KELSEY 

Pres.  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co. 

WILLIAM   H.   PORTER,   Banker 

EDWARD  TOWNSEND 

Pres.  Importers  and  Traders  Nat. 
Ban  I; 

Good  men.  whether  experienced 
in  life  insurance  or  not.  may  make 
direct  contracts  with  this  Company 
for  a  limited  territory  f  desired, 
and  secure  for  themselves,  in  ad- 
dition to  lirsi  year's  commission,  a 
renewal  interest  insuring  an  income 
for  the  future.  Address  the  Com- 
pany al  it<  Home  Office,  No.  2/7 
P.roadway.   Xcw   York  C 


KEEPING  CARBURETORS  THRIFTY 


UNDER  the  hood  of  your  passenger 
oar  or  truck  is  a  small  but  highly 
diverting  and  often  diabolical  con- 
trivance made  of  brass  or  copper.  It  is 
called  a  carburetor.  And  statisticians  could, 
I  believe,  easily  prove  that  it  has  done  more 
to  swell  the  tanks  of  the  profane  than  any 
other  object  of  its  size  known  to  man. 

Perhaps  the  ill-repute  into  which  car- 
buretors as  a  class  have  fallen  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  few  people  really  understand 
them.  To  revile  what  we  do  not  compre- 
hend is  an  all  too  common  custom. 

Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  lucidity,  we  re- 
duce  a   carburetor   to  its   lowest   terms. 

It  was  discovered  that  gasoline,  then  a 
highly  volatile  liquid,  would  explode  when 
mixt  with  air  in  certain  proportions,  so  as 
to  form  a  vapor.  By  itself,  it  appeared,  it 
would  burn  slowly — as  kerosene  does.  But 
with  air  added  it  would  burn  quickly.  The 
theory  of  all  explosives  is  the  same.  An 
(  xplosion  is  merely  very  rapid  combustion  ; 
the  instantaneous  union  of  some  substance 
with  oxygen,  and  a  correspondingly  instan- 
taneous expansion  of  gases  caused  by  in- 
tense heat  and  producing  force. 

One  of  the  first  methods  of  exploding 
gasoline  vapor  was  to  expose  a  sort  of  pool 
of  the  liquid  to  the  air.  Being  volatile  it 
quickly  vaporized  and  was  then  ignited. 
The  trouble  with  this  method  was  that  it 
was  difficult  to  gage  the  proportions  of  the 
two  ingredients.  And  since  the  proportions 
are  of  paramount  importance  so  far  as  the 
i .'suit  is  concerned,  a  way  was  sought  to 
regulate  them. 

f  Right  here  it  might  be  well  to  explain 
the  words  carburetion  and  carburetor, 
(iasoline  is  made  up  largely  of  carbon. 
Mixing  gasoline  with  air  is  called  carbure- 
tion and,  of  course,  it  is  accomplished  by  a 
carburetor.  I 

Having  determined  by  experiment  that 
gasoline  mixt  with  air  is  explosive  in  ratios 
ranging  from  four  parts  air  to  one  of  gaso- 
line to  sixteen  parts  air  to  one  of  gasoline, 
the  probh  m  was  to  construct  a  device 
which  would  mechanically  mix  the  two  in 
this  rangi  of  proportions.  It  was  solved  by 
means  of  a  float  chamber,  a  nozzle  and  a 
mixing  tube.  Since  these  are  all  embodied 
in  the  carburetors  of  today,  I  will  try  to 
describe  them. 

First  the  float  chamber.  The  function 
of  this  was  to  separate  from  the  main  gaso- 
line supply  a  small  known  quantity  for 
immediate  combustion  in  the  cylinders  of 
the  engine.  Picture  the  float  chamber  as  a 
cylindrical  metal  box,  a  hole  in  the  center 
of  the  top  and  a  hole  at  the  bottom  of  one 
side.  The  hole  iii  the  top  was  fitted  with 
:■  narrow  tube  connecting  it  with  the  gaso- 
line tank.  That  at  the  bottom  was  fitted 
villi  a  horizontal  tube  (at  right  angles  to 
the  vertical  axis  of  the  box  I.  said  tube 
being  shaped  like  an  "1."  lying  on  its  back, 
thus  _j  .  Inside  the  box  and  fitting  it  close- 
ly was  another  box.  without  holes,  but  with 

a   pointed   spindle  mounted    in   the  center, 

just    beneath    the    center    tube    ,,f    the    outer 
box. 

Gasoline,  flowing  info  the  outer  box  thru 
the  center  tube,  raised  the  inner  box,  which, 
being  airtight,  floated  hence  the  name. 
When  it  reached  a  certain  level  the  pointed 
spindle    floated    up    into    the    lower    end    of 

the  feed  tube  and  cut  off  the  incoming  sup- 
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ply.  Now,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of 
gasoline  ran  out  of  the  float  chamber,  thru 
the  L  shaped  tube.  If  the  incoming  supply 
had  not  been  checked  by  the  pointed  spin- 
dle, pressure  would  have  caused  an  over- 
flow at  the  vertical  end — or  nozzle — of  the 
L  shaped  tube.  But  since  the  flow  was 
checked,  there  was  gasoline  in  the  float 
chamber  and  in  the  tube,  ready  for  use, 
and  the  level  of  the  fuel  in  the  vertical 
nozzle  was  the  same  as  the  level  in  the 
float  chamber. 

Having  segregated  a  stated  amount  of 
gasoline  to  be  mixt  with  air  till  that  re- 
mained was  to  accomplish  the  mixing  in 
the  correct  proportions.  This  was  done  by 
placing  the  free  end  of  a  tube  leading  to 
the  engine  cylinder  directly  over  the  ver- 
tical nozzle.  The  diameter  of  this  tube  was 
calculated  so  that  when  fully  open  it 
would  admit  sixteen  times  as  much  air  as 
there  was  gasoline  in  the  nozzle.  This  sim- 
ple arrangement,  then,  was  the  mixing  tube. 
When  the  piston  of  the  cylinder  was  made 
to  take  a  downward  stroke,  it  sucked  in 
air  which,  passing  the  open  nozzle,  drew 
gasoline  with  it  and  combined  to  make  an 
explosive  charge. 

THIS  used  up  some  of  the  gasoline  in  the 
float  chamber,  and  consequently  the 
level  dropt  and  the  float  dropt  and  the 
pointed  spindle  came  out  of  the  feed  pipe 
allowing  a  further  entrance  of  gasoline 
from  the  main  tank,  until  the  level  was  re- 
stored and  the  supply  once  more  checked. 

That  is  practically  all  there  is  to  car- 
buretion. But  not  quite  all.  There  remain 
various  disturbing  elements  which  tend  to 
complicate  what  is  really  an  essentially 
simple  operation. 

For  instance,  there  is  engine  speed  to  be 
considered.  And  temperature  and  quality 
of  fuel  and  humidity  and  the  design  of  the 
engine. 

The  crude  carburetor  I  have  described 
contained  the  essentials.  Altho  it  is  a  far 
cry  from  some  of  the  delicate  instruments 
now  in  use,  it  serves  as  an  excellent  point 
from  which  to  view  and  to  analyze  present 
day  carburetors  and  their  peculiarities.  In 
some  of  the  extremely  low  priced  machines 
the  carburetor  even  now  is  only  slightly 
more  developed. 

At  all  times  the  problem  of  perfect  com- 
bustion in  the  engine  has  depended  upon 
perfect  carburetion.  In  other  words,  the 
thing  engineers  have  striven  for  is  to  con- 
struct a  device  which  would  give  a  per- 
fectly regulated  mixture  of  fuel  and  air : 
just  enough  gasoline  and  just  enough  air, 
combined  so  as  to  make  a  power-yielding 
vapor,   controllable  at   all  speeds. 


Ask  the  Motor  Editor  anything  you 
want  to  know  concerning  motor 
cars,  trucks,  accessories  or  their 
makers.  While  The  Independent 
cannot  undertake  to  give  in  this  de~ 
partment  an  opinion  as  to  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  various  makes  of  cars 
or  accessories,  it  is  always  ready 
to  give  full  and  impartial  informa- 
tion about  any  individual  product. 
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One  of  the  first  things  the  experimenters 
found  was  that  the  amount  of  gasoline 
flowing  from  the  float  chamber  to  the  noz- 
zle must  be  regulated  for  climacteric  and 
other  varying  conditions.  Thus  was  born 
the  needle  valve — of  which  you  have  un- 
doubtedly heard.  By  tapping  the  L  shaped 
tube  of  the  crude  model  I  have  already  de- 
scribed, and  inserting  a  screw,  they  were 
able  to  cut  down  or  increase  the  quantity 
of  gasoline  which  reached  the  nozzle.  This 
adjustable  screw  made  it  possible  to  de- 
termine the  minimum  amount  of  fuel  with 
which  the  engine  would  deliver  its  full 
power  and  then  to  set  the  screw  at  this 
position. 

Another  early  discovery  was  that  a  fixt 
air  opening,  while  satisfactory  at  slow 
speeds  or  with  stationary  engines  working 
at  constant  speeds,  was  unsatisfactory  when 
used  with  a  variable  speed  machine.  This 
is  because  an  engine  running  fast  needs 
less  gasoline  and  more  air  than  when  run- 
ning slowly.  The  difficulty  was  overcome 
by  setting  in  the  side  of  the  mixing  tube 
a  spring  valve.  The  increased  suction  of 
the  cylinders  as  the  engine  was  speeded  up 
opened  this  valve  automatically  and  ad- 
mitted more  air.  As  the  speed  decreased 
the  suction  also  decreased  and  the  valve, 
operated  by  its  spring,  gradually  admitted 
less  air  until,  at  a  certain  point  it  ad- 
mitted none  at  all. 

In  this  we  have  what  is  today  known 
as  the  auxiliary  air  valve.  And  today  it  is 
still  further  improved  by  a  screw  which 
controls  the  tension  of  its  spring. 

ADDINO  these  two  adjustments  was  a 
long  stride  toward  obtaining  flexibility 
— that  is,  a  carburetor  which  would  give 
good  results  at  both  low  and  high  speeds. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  as  the  de- 
mand for  tractability  and  responsiveness 
increased,  it  was  found  that  the  old  style 
carburetor  with  its  crude  float  valve,  noz- 
zle and  mixing  tube  was  inadequate.  The 
gas  mixture,  for  instance,  did  not  feed 
Quickly  enough.  And  so  a  Venturi  tube 
supplanted  the  old  fashioned  mixing  tube. 
A  Venturi  tube  is  shaped  like  a  rather  fat- 
waisted  hour-glass,  open  at  both  ends.  And 
for  some  absurd  reason  liquids  and  gases 
flow  thru  it  faster  than  thru  a  straight 
tube. 

The  old  style,  combined  float  and  float- 
valve  was  found  to  be  unstable.  It  had  a 
tendency  to  wabble  and  its  pointed  spindle 
did  not  always  fit  properly  into  the  feed 
tube.  So  nowadays,  the  float  valve  is  sep- 
arate from  the  float,  but  connected  with 
it  by  means  of  a  lever. 

Finally,  in  their  development  of  the  car- 
buretor, engineers  abolished  external  tubes 
and  grouped  all  parts  of  the  instrument  in 
compact  form.  The  gasoline  nozzle,  mixing 
tube,  float  chamber  and  air  inlets  are  all 
contained  in  a  case  of  thin  copper  or  brass. 
This  shortens  the  distance  traversed  by  the 
two  ingredients,  and  the  mixture  itself 
makes  the  instrument  more  responsive, 
less  liable  to  leakage  and  waste  by  evap- 
oration. 

Having  traced  briefly  the  development 
of  the  carburetor  from  its  beginnings,  I 
will  take  up  later  the  question  of  its 
ailments  and  the  cures  therefor. 
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THE   BATTALION   OF    DEATH 

ON  the  cover  of  The  Independent  this 
week  is  a  portrait  of  a  woman  soldier 
of  Russia,  one  of  the  thousands  who 
are  fighting  in  the  first  line  trenches  to 
maintain  the  honor  of  the  young  republic. 
Their  unit — they  themselves  named  it  "the 
Battalion  of  Death" —  was  organized  just 
after  the  revolution  when  the  anarchistic 
and  socialistic  propagandists  were  striving 
to  demoralize  the  troops  at  the  front ;  their 
leader  is  Madame  Vera  Batchkerev,  who  en- 
listed when  the  war  first  broke  out,  attained 
the  rank  of  second  lieutenant,  was  six  times 
wounded,  and  received  a  military  decora- 
tion for  courage  under  fire.  Already  the 
battalion  has  been  in  several  engagements, 
alone  it  held  a  German  trench  after  the 
men  of  the  Russian  army  had  retreated, 
and  when  finally  forced  to  fall  back  "the 
Battalion  of  Death"  took  German  prisoners 
with  them.  Each  woman  carries  a  ration 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  to  be  used  in  the 
event  of  capture.  They  obey  the  strictest 
military  discipline  and  they  are  trained 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of 
War. 

REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

Amy  Lowell — I  work  at  night. 

Billy  Sunday — Samson  was  a  regular 
guy. 


-The  rich  man  gets 
be    exclu- 


J.   Ogden  Armour- 
few  thrills. 

The    Pope — Sermons    should 
sively  religious. 

General  Gallieni — Don't  criticize  until 
you  can  correct. 

Prof.  H.  M.  Kallen — Legal  fictions 
make  social  factions. 

Mary  Pickford — No  school  girl  should 
wear  a  lot  of  jewelry. 

Senator  Stone — I  abominate  kings, 
kaisers,  czars,  emperors. 

Rev.  L.  C.  Lewis — The  priest  no  more 
serves  God  than  anyone  else. 

Dr.  Beverly  Robinson — There  is  a  lot 
of  tommyrot  in  present  day  surgery. 

Glenn  Frank — I  question  whether 
there  is  any  real  demand  for  lectures. 

Robert  Goldsmith — Civilization  must 
not  be  crucified  upon  an  iron  cross. 

Charles  L.  Dickey  (father  of  twenty- 
three) — We  take  things  as  they  come. 

Ed  Howe — A  revolutionist  is  one  who 
tries  to  substitute  his  plans  for  nature's. 

Emperor  William — We  stand  erect  at 
the  year's  close,  immovable,  victorious,  in- 
trepid. 

Woodrow  Wilson — Let  us  never  speak 
of  profits  and  patriotism  in  the  same  sen- 
tence. 

Rev.  Cortland  Myers — If  the  Kaiser  is 
a  Christian  then  the  Devil  in  hell  is  a 
Christian. 

Laura  Jean  Libry — No  wife  can  force 
money  out  of  a  man's  pocket  against  a 
man's  will. 

Dr.  Harvey  S.  Wiley — Raw  goat's 
milk  is  much  safer  for  children  than  raw 
cow's  milk. 

Governor  Ferguson  of  Texas — Lay  on 
Macduff  and  damned  be  he  who  first  cries 
Take  him  off. 

Senator  Reed — More  and  more  we 
whine  and  crawl  between  the  legs  of  those 
who  master  us. 

Cardinal  Gibbons — Prohibition  in  any 
of  the  large  cities  is  practically  impossible 
of  enforcement. 

Ki.rin:  Root — I  hope  that  the  American 
women  will  go  to  the  front  if  the  men  fail 
in  the  task  set  for  us. 

P.  Caspab  Harvey — That  conspicuous 
silence  that  is  heard  comes  from  the  26,533 
a  Liege  graduates  of  hist  June. 


Roger  W.  Babson — The  average  bank 
clerk  can  be  compared  intellectually  only 
to  a  galley  slave. 

Helen  Keller — When  I  learned  the 
meaning  of  "I"  and  "me"  and  found  that 
I  was  something  I  began  to  think. 

General  Pershing — A  Frenchman  is 
half  child  and  half  soldier,  but  an  English- 
man is  half  child  and  half  policeman. 

Prof.  Irving  Fisher — Why  has  Japan's 
progress  in  civilization  in  recent  years  been 
more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other  nation? 

Max  Eastman — I  propose  that  a  regi- 
ment from  East  St.  Louis  shall  occupy  the 
post  of  honor  in  ridding  the  world  of  Ger- 
man frightfulness. 

Ma  Sunday — A  good  time  according  to 
the  right  standard  and  a  good  time  ac- 
cording to  the  devil's  standard  are  two 
vastly  different  propositions. 

Orville  Wright — At  the  speed  which 
we  expect  an  aeroplane  to  maintain — 70  or 
80  miles  per  hour — there  is  no  means  of 
transportation  that  is  so  safe. 

Otto  H.  Kahn — The  worst  and  least 
permissible  way  of  saving  during  the  war 
is  to  cut  down  on  one's  charitable  and  al- 
truistic contributions  along  one's  habitual 
channels. 

Colonel  Henry  Watterson — I  have 
found  only  three  classes  of  women  who 
want  the  suffrage :  those  who  want  to  ex- 
ploit their  own  interest,  those  who  are 
soured  on  life  and  the  brainless  sheep  who 
think  it  is  fashionable. 

Prof.  Franklin  H.  Giddings — Our 
government  is  based  on  the  agreement  both 
tacit  and  implied  that  the  minority  shall  al- 
ways have  the  right  to  free  speech,  a  free 
press  and  a  free  agitation  in  order  to  con- 
vert itself,  if  possible,  from  a  minority  into 
a  majority. 

Ex-Ambassador  Gerard — The  Kaiser 
talked  rather  despondently  about  the  war. 
I  tried  to  cheer  him  up  by  saying  the  Ger- 
man troops  would  soon  enter  Paris,  but  he 
answered  :  "The  English  change  the  whole 
situation ;  an  obstinate  nation,  they  will 
keep  up  the  war.     It  cannot  end  soon." 

THE      FOOD      FIGHT 


Under  this  head,  every  week,  The  Independent 
will  print  some  vital  part  of  the  information 
which  is  being  circulated  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  aid  American  housekeepers  in 
their  patriotic  and  intensely  necessary  work  of 
conserving  food. 

CANNING  isn't  the  only  way  to  pre- 
serve food,  there  is  drying  to  be  con- 
sidered, too.  Community  drying 
plants  are  just  as  practicable  as  community 
kitchens.  Nebraska  seems  to  be  the  leader 
in  the  movement.  Her  housewives  are  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  preserving  fruits 
and  vegetables  which  would  otherwise  die 
in  the  garden  ;  for  just  now  most  gardens 
are  producing  more  than  their  owners  can 
eat. 

Some  of  the  community  drying  plants  in 
Nebraska  are  in  churches,  some  of  them 
are  in  schools,  some  of  them  are  in  the 
rooms  of  the  county  defense  councils,  some 
of  them  in  the  basements  of  public  libraries. 
Special  clubs  have  been  organized  for  the 
work  in  some  communities,  but  in  most 
cases  it  has  been  undertaken  by  a  local 
woman's  club  or  the  city  improvement  as- 
sociation. At  each  plant  they  hire  a  care- 
taker and  pay  her  by  the  hour  to  look 
after  the  work.  Any  woman  may  bring  her 
surplus  fruit  and  vegetables  and  for  a 
minimum  charge,  which  just  covers  the 
cost  of  operation,  have  them  dried  there. 
Wild  greens  are  being  dried,  too,  and  in 
one  of  the  plants  the  women  have  bees 
preparing  noodles  while  Ofrgs  are  cheap. 
Like  the  community  garden  and  the  com- 
munity kitchen  the  community  drying  plant 
is  a  commendable  combination  mal 

economy   and  patriotism. 
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CHANDLER      5(X 
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Do  You  Know  Why  Chandler  Leads 
All  Other  High-Grade  Cars? 

DO  you  know  why  in  four  years'  time  the  Chandler  has  passed  and  left 
behind,  one  by  one,  a  long  line  of  other  well-known  cars  ? 
There  are  perhaps  several  reasons,  all  of  which  would  appear  very  clearly 
if  you  had  the  opportunity  or  took  the  time  to  analyze  the  history  and  business 
policies  of  the  automobile  industry.  But  there  is  one  big  basic  reason  which  to 
you  as  a  motorist  is  the  essential  reason,  and  that  one  reason  is  this — that  ever 
since  the  first  Chandler  car  was  designed  and  built  and  marketed  four  years  ago 
last  month,  the  Chandler  has  offered  the  finest  of  design,  construction,  and  equip- 
ment at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

The  Chandler  today  offers  this  excess  of  value,  this  dependability  of  service, 
just  as  distinctly  as  at  any  time  in  the  four  years  past. 

Choose  the  Chandler  for  Your  Car 

FIVE  ATTRACTIVE  CHANDLER  TYPES  OF  BODY 

Seven-Passenger  Touring  Car,  S/S9S 

Four-Passenger  Roadster,  $/S9S  Four-Passenger  Convertible  Coupe  {Fisher  Built),  $2/95 

Seven-Passenger  Convertible  Sedan  {Fisher  Built),  $22g$        Luxurious  Limousine,  $2895 

{All  prices  F.  O.  B.  Cleveland) 
Dealers  in  all  principal  cities  and  hundreds  of  towns.     Catalogs  upon  request.     Address  Dept.  F 

CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Foreign  Department:   1790  Broadway,  New  York  Cable  Address:  "Chanmotor" 
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THE  MEN  WHO  GUIDE  AMERICA 
This  photograph  of  President  Wilson  and  his  Cabinet  was  taken   very  recently  juat  outsidt   the  ewecutive  offices  of  the  White 
In  the  front  roic,  left  t<>  right,  arc  William  G.  Rcdficld,  Secretary  <>f   Commerces    Robert    Lansing,    Secretary   of   State;    Dav 
Houston,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  President  Wilson;  William  G.  MeAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury j  Albert  8.  Burleson 
General.  In   the   top  row,   left  to  right,   arc  Josephus   Daniels,   Secretary   of   the   Navy;    William    li.    Wilson,    Sd 
Newton   D.   Baker,   Secretary    of   War;    Thomas    W.    Gregory,   Attorney   General,   and    Franklin    h.    Lane.    Secretary   <>!    '        Interior 
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NO  PEACE  WITHOUT  GUARANTEES 


PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  reply  to  the  Pope  could 
not  have  been  improved  upon.  It  set  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  the  clearest  perspective. 
As  the  President  pointed  out  with  convincing  em- 
phasis, the  question  is  not,  On  what  terms  shall  we  make 
peace?  but  With  whom  shall  we  make  peace?  We  are  fight- 
ing German  autocracy,  German  militarism,  German  aggres- 
sion, German  faithlessness,  German  bloodthirstiness,  Ger- 
man treachery,  the  German  purpose  to  dominate  the  world 
by  force,  personified  in  "a  vast  military  establishment  con- 
trolled by  an  irresponsible  government."  We  will  make  peace 
only  with  the  German  people. 

There  is  ope  simple  and  all-sufficient  reason  why  we  can- 
not treat  with  "the  present  rulers  of  Germany."  It  is  that 
we  cannot  take  their  word.  They  have  taught,  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  has  learned  the  lesson  well,  that  no  pledge  that 
they  can  give  is  worth  the  scrap  of  paper  it  is  written 
on.  Those  rulers  and  the  system  which  they  represent  are 
now  the  ruthless  masters  of  the  German  people.  Whether 
the  submission  of  the  German  people  to  their  mastery  is 
voluntary  or  involuntary  it  is  no  business  of  ours  to  de- 


termine. But  it  is  our  business  to  see  to  it  that  that  mastery 
is  not  extended  over  the  rest  of  the  world. 

There  is  one  thing  indispensable  to  any  approach  to  peace. 
The  world  must  have  guarantees  that  it  will  not  happen 
again.  The  will  of  the  German  autocracy  to  impose  itself 
upon  the  world  by  might  must  be  rendered  impotent.  If  the 
German  people  can  and  will  accomplish  this,  well  and  good. 
If  not,  those  peoples  whom  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment has  forced  within  the  circle  of  its  foes  must  do  it 
themselves. 

Until  that  is  done  in  one  way  or  the  other  there  can  be 
no  peace.  When  that  is  done  the  further  terms  of  peace  car. 
be  considered,  with  some  hope  of  mutual  agreement. 

President  Wilson  has  performed  a  great  service  to  the 
Allied  cause  and  to  the  world  in  making  this  single  and 
fundamental  condition  clear,  unconfused  by  any  discussion 
of  collateral  issues,  however  important  and  vital.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly gratifying  that  his  presentation  of  the  matter  has 
received  unstinted  approval  in  Great  Britain  and  France. 
So  long  as  we  and  our  allies  stand  firm  on  this  platform  of 
principle  our  position  is  impregnable. 


RUSS   AND  SLAV 


THE  attention  of  the  world  is  largely  absorbed  by  the 
battles  of  Champagne  and  the  Carso,  but  probably  # 
the  future  is  being  determined  quite  as  much  by  the 
struggle  that  is  going  on  in  the  convention  halls  of  Dublin 
and  Moscow.  There  at  opposite  ends  of  Europe  two  peoples, 
two  dissevered  branches  of  the  same  race,  are  meeting  to 
decide  their  own  destinies,  the  first  time  in  centuries  that 
they  have  had  a  chance  to  prove  their  capacity  for  self- 
government.  The  accident  of  war  has  given  them  both  this 
opportunity.  The  outside  world  looks  with  sympathy  upon 
the  efforts  of  both  peoples  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  in- 
sure domestic  tranquillity  and  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense. Yet  the  hope  of  the  outside  world  is  dashed  with 
doubt,  for  neither  people,  for  all  its  admirable  and  lovable 
traits,  has  so  far  shown  itself  gifted  with  that  ability  for 
organization  and  government  which  its  nearest  neighbor 
has  manifested  and  sometimes  misused. 

The  French  ethnologists  class  the  two  peoples  as  the 
same  in  blood,  the  Celto-Slavic  race.  This  classification  is 
based  upon  such  physical  features  as  the  shape  of  the  head 
and  color  of  the  hair,  but  the  same  affinity  might  be  deduced 
from  their  psychical  characteristics.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  who 
knows  and  admires  them  both,  says  that  the  Slavs  and  Celts 
frequently  exhibit  "a  liveliness,  quickness,  warmth,  at  times 
a  mobility,  petulance,  exuberance,  ...  a  mercurial,  muta- 
ble, anarchical  spirit,  a  spirit  of  incoherence,  division,  sepa- 
ratism, which  has  thrown  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
their  national  existence  and  has  been  the  chief  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  their  civilization." 

Both  the  Dublin  and  the  Moscow  conventions  have  the 
same  problem,  the  fusing,  or  at  least  the  harmonizing,  of 
two  antagonistic  racial  stocks,  but  the  problem  of  Moscow 
is  more  serious,  for  here  the  ethnic  elements  are  more  nu- 
merous and  diverse.  But  fundamentally  there  are  two  and 
essentially  the  same  two  as  in  Ireland,  the  Teuton  and  the 
Celt,  the  Russ  and  the  Slav.  The  Russ  has  there  been  for  a 
thousand  years  the  dominant,  militant,  organizing,  ruling 
caste.  The  Slav  became  the  slave.  The  word  Slav  was  not, 
as  is  sometimes  supposed,  given  in  contempt  to  that  race 
but  rather  the  reverse.  Servants  in  the  Roman  Empire  came 
to  be  called  slaves  because  they  often  were  Slavs. 

The  Russ,  the  original  Russians,  were  a  branch  of  the 
Northman,  or  Norman  race,  which  erupted  from  the  Scan- 
dinavian peninsula  about  A.  D.  800  and  flowed  like  lava 
over  Europe.  They  conquered  France,  Germany,  England 
and  Russia  and  made  their  power  felt  in  Spain,  Sicily,  Italy 


and  Constantinople.  They  held  the  sea  power  of  the  civilized 
world  and  wherever  they  settled  they  formed  a  ruling  caste 
that  has  in  some  degree  maintained  its  position  ever  since, 
regardless  of  changes  in  the  form  of  government.  The  Brit- 
ish rule  in  Egypt,  India  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  French 
rule  in  Algeria,  Timbuktu  and  Cambodia,  the  Russian  rule 
in  Baku  and  Vladivostok,  the  German  rule  in  Alsace  and 
Africa,  may  all  be  traced  back  to  that  primary  impulse  that 
drove  the  Viking  ships  out  of  the  fiords  a  thousand  years 
ago. 

A  wise  Providence  has  so  ordered  that  no  one  race  pos- 
sesses all  the  gifts,  otherwise  the  other  races  would  become 
dispensable.  But  natural  endowments  have  been  distributed 
unequally  so  that  one  race  or  strain  has  more  and  another 
less  of  any  particular  ability.  It  happened  that  this  Nor- 
man race  was  especially  endowed  with  the  gift  for  govern- 
ing and  so  it  is  apt  to  come  in  or  be  called  in  wherever  a 
people  are  too  indolent  or  too  quarrelsome  to  govern  them- 
selves. 

This  was  the  case  in  Russia  if  we  may  believe  the  most 
ancient  of  its  chronicles.  The  monk  Nestor  of  Kiev  says 
that  the  Slavic  tribes  got  tired  of  paying  tribute  to  their 
Norman  conquerors  and  uniting  drove  them  out.  But  then 
the  tribes  took  to  fighting  each  other  and  family  quarreled 
with  family  and  there  was  no  law  in  the  land.  So  the  Slavs 
took  counsel  together  again  and  said:  "Let  us  find  a  prince 
who  will  govern  us  and  deliver  judgment  according  to  the 
law."  Then  they  sent  ambassadors  by  ship  across  the  Baltic 
to  Scandinavia  and  said  to  the  Northmen:  "Our  land  is 
great  and  fruitful,  but  there  is  no  order  in  it.  Come  and 
be  our  princes  and  rule  over  us."  So  Rurik  the  Peaceful  in 
his  Viking  ship  sailed  over  the  sea  and  became  the  first 
ruler  of  the  Slavs.  And  with  him  came  other  chieftains, 
who  were  called  the  Russ,  meaning  the  "rowers,"  and 
these  went  up  the  rivers  and  then  down  the  rivers  to 
the  south  until  they  came  to  another  sea,  and  on  the  far 
shore  of  it  the  most  magnificent  city  in  the  world,  the 
City  of  the  Emperor,  Czargrad,  or,  as  the  Greeks  called  it, 
Constantinople.  But  Constantinople  they  could  not  take, 
nor  have  they  since,  tho  they  have  tried  it  for  a  thousand 
years. 

The  narrative  of  Nestor  is  too  naive  to  command  our 
credence.  It  is  diagrammatic  history  if  it  be  history  at  all. 
But  the  mere  existence  of  such  a  legend  is  evidence  that 
there  were  then  two  races  in  Russia,  one  unambitious,  pleas- 
ure loving  and  inclined  to  anarchy,  and  the  other  stern,  ad- 
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venturous  and  domineering.  For  a  long  time  the  Russ  and 
the  Slav  are  referred  to  as  distinct  racial  castes  like  the 
Greeks  among  the  Egyptians  or  the  Romans  among  the 
Gauls.  But  in  the  course  of  centuries  they  have  commingled 
and  now  all  are  called  Russians  and  all  are  called  Slavs. 
The  nation  is  a  unit,  yet  we  can  still  trace  in  it,  as  in  a  child, 
the  conflicting  characteristics  of  the  two  parental  strains. 
The  tyrannical  but  constructive  Russ  mind  is  now  subordi- 
nated and  the  less  aggressive  but  more  disorderly  Slav  mind 
is  uppermost.  It  is  like  watching  an  alternating  personality. 
The  first  sign  of  the  change  was  the  public  renunciation  of 
the  old  Russ  ambition  to  possess  Constantinople.  Another 
sign  of  it  is  the  shift  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  empire 
from  the  City  of  Peter  to  Holy  Moscow.  Widukind,  the 
Saxon  chronicler  of  a  thousand  years  ago,  distinguished  be- 
tween the  races  by  saying:  "The  Saxons  fight  for  glory  and 
the  expansion  of  their  frontier.  The  Slavs  fight  only  for 
freedom." 

It  seems  this  distinction  still  holds,  but  we  hope  that  his- 
tory will  not  repeat  itself,  that  Russia  will  not  again  break 
up  into  warring  tribes  and  be  forced  to  call  in  or  submit 
to  foreign  rulers.  Just  over  the  Dvina  River  and  pushing  to 
come  in  there  are  the  Po-Russians,  or  Near-Russians,  whose 
gift  for  governing  is  so  overdeveloped  as  to  have  become  a 
menace  to  the  world.  Russia  may  well  suffer  a  good  deal 
from  disorder  and  inefficiency  rather  than  fall  under  Prus- 
sian rulership. 

The  ability  to  govern  and  to  be  governed  is  not  a  monop- 
oly of  Norman  blood.  The  Romans,  who  were  undeniably 
gifted  in  that  way,  were  wrong  when  they  thought  they  had 
a  monopoly.  Other  races  can  govern  themselves  in  their 
own  way  and  it  is  often  a  better  way.  They  ought  at  least 
to  have  a  chance  to  try  it. 

But  when  we  look  more  closely  at  the  Moscow  convention 
we  see  that  it  is  not  merely  a  struggle  between  the  two 
primary  races.  The  two  personages  most  conspicuous  upon 
the  platform  are  neither  Russ  nor  Slav.  One  is  a  frail  and 
fiery  figure,  black  of  hair  and  eye,  eloquent  and  self-sacri- 
ficing. That  is  Kerensky  the  Jew.  The  other  is  in  Cossack 
uniform  and  his  small  eyes,  scanty  beard  and  high  cheek 
bones  betray  his  Tatar  blood.  This  is  Korniloff,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Russian  armies,  an  office  held  not  many 
months  ago  by  that  "great  blond  beast,"  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas.  Russia  in  her  hour  of  peril  has  called  to  the  front 
these  representatives  of  the  Semitic  and  Mongolic  races, 
who  also  form  part  of  the  Russian  people.  Russia's  problem 
is  America's  problem,  how  to  get  various  races  to  live  to- 
gether in  harmony  and  how  to  get  the  best  out  of  each  of 
them.  No  other  countries  in  the  world  have  such  varied 
ethnic  material  to  draw  upon  as  these  two  great  republics, 
and  they  ought  therefore  to  be  able  to  accomplish  greater 
things  than  any  nation  has  done  before. 


PARTY  LABELS 

THERE  are  two  kinds  of  misleading  labels  to  be  found 
on  canned  goods;  those  which  tell  you  lies  and  those 
which  tell  you  nothing.  You  can  grind  up  some  plas- 
ter and  sell  it  as  Bliggen's  Best  Baking  Soda,  running  the 
risks  of  conflict  with  the  pure  food  law,  or  sell  it  as  Blig- 
gen's  Bakerine — Try  It  in  Your  Bread!  In  the  latter  case 
your  conscience  may  remain  unclouded,  for  you  have  told 
no  untruth  to  any  one.  Also,  the  novelty  of  the  name  helps 
the  sale. 

It  is  the  same  with  political  parties.  Sometimes  we  have 
a  case  of  obvious  misbranding,  as,  for  instance,  the  "Na- 
tional Liberal"  party  in  Germany,  which  has  come  to  rep- 
resent the  Pan-Germans  and  Imperialists  to  an  even  greater 
extent  than  the  "Conservative"  party.  But  far  more  com- 
mon is  the  ambiguous  title.  Thus  we  have  the  "Republican"' 
party  in  a  country  where  there  are  no  royalists;  and  a 
"Democratic"  party,  which  in  its  time  has  included  every 
shade  of  opinion  from  the  radicalism  of  Jefferson  and  Wil- 


son to  the  aristocrats  who  championed  slavery.  Such  titles 
have  this  convenience,  that  they  enable  the  parties  which 
have  copyrighted  them  to  change  their  platforms  and  prin- 
ciples at  every  opportunity. 

Sometimes  names  that  seem  on  their  surface  to  bear  a 
real  meaning  cover  serious  ambiguities.  It  is  proper  to  speak 
of  "Conservatives"  and  of  "Radicals"  or  "Progressives"  if 
there  is  a  definite  issue  before  the  people  and  only  two  sides 
to  the  question.  But  if  these  terms  are  made  general  they 
become  misleading.  No  one  will  admit  that  he  is  opposed  to 
"progress,"  but  what  one  man  considers  progress  may  seem 
decadence  to  another.  In  a  broad  sense  all  human  beings 
are  radicals  and  all  are  conservatives.  The  most  rabid  revo- 
lutionist whom  you  can  find  follows  custom  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  the  time.  He  is  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  police, 
but  he  eats  ice  cream  with  a  teaspoon  instead  of  a  pitch- 
fork and  wears  a  hat  instead  of  a  bushel  basket  on  his 
head.  Nor  is  the  conservative  content  with  the  universe 
exactly  as  it  stands.  He  may  be  opposed  to  the  abolition  of 
monarchy,  but  he  has  no  objections  whatever  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  tuberculosis  or  the  I.  W.  W.  A  consistent  conserva- 
tive would  be  inconsistent  in  every  other  respect.  So  long  as 
capitalism  lasted  he  would  uphold  it,  but  if  socialism  were 
established  he  would  have  to  become  a  Socialist  in  order  to 
continue  to  be  a  champion  of  the  existing  order  and  the 
Powers  that  Be.  If  only  a  lunatic  could  be  conservative  at 
every  point,  not  even  a  lunatic  could  contrive  to  be  always 
radical.  Radicalism  may  mean  to  some  the  extension  of  the 
authority  of  the  government;  to  others  it  implies  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  government.  To  most  people  the  word  has  a 
flavor  of  democracy  about  it,  but  Nietzsche,  who  is  called, 
and  not  without  reason,  a  radical,  was  a  far  more  fanatical 
aristocrat  than  Bismarck. 

Of  course  the  way  of  common  sense  would  be  to  label  the 
parties  after  their  actual  policies;  as  the  "Abolitionists," 
who  favored  the  abolition  of  slavery,  or  the  "Prohibition- 
ists," who  believe  in  the  prohibition  of  liquor.  But  such 
definite  titles  are  a  poor  advertisement.  They  fit  only  one 
issue  and  attract  only  the  people  already  interested  in  it. 
They  have  no  vague  attractive  flavor  such  as  belongs  to 
words  like  progress  or  democracy.  Even  the  purposely  mean- 
ingless titles  sometimes  acquire  too  definite  a  meaning  and 
have  to  be  discarded.  Thus  the  British  "Tory"  party  found 
that  their  political  goods  were  not  selling  in  a  market  where 
"Toryism"  had  become  associated  with  stupidity  and  op- 
pression. They  therefore  assumed  the  more  dignified  trade- 
mark of  "Conservative."  Unhappily  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  and  the  changefulness  of  modern  industrial  society 
made  the  idea  of  conservatism  unpopular.  So  once  again  the 
party  changed  their  label  and  became  "Unionist."  But  this 
name  refers  to  the  Irish  Home  Rule  issue;  the  policy  of 
maintaining  the  existing  union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  When  Home  Rule  is  granted  and  the  issue  is  dead, 
a  fourth  firm  name  will  be  necessary. 

We  cannot,  then,  blame  the  men  of  politics  for  seeking 
party  names  which  have  no  reason  other  than  a  sonorous 
sound  or  pleasant  associations.  Every  business  does  the 
same.  But  consumer  and  voter  must  learn  to  judge  only  by 
experience  and  be  sceptical  of  the  outside  of  the  can.  The 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  and  not  in  the  designa- 
tion thereof. 


WE  KNOW  YOU  NOW 

NOW  that  President  Wilson  has  stated  that  the  chief 
war  aim  of  the  United  States  is  to  obliterate  polit- 
ical autocracy,  the  anti-war  faction   can   no  loi 
pose    as    mere    slackers,    hyphenates,    impractical    radicals, 
Utopian  non-resistants  or  traitors.  All  of  these  names 
too  honorable  to  fit.  The  American  copperheads,  whal 
mask  they  may  wear,  from  the  white  disguise  of  pac 
the  red  disguise  of  anarchy,  will  henceforth  be  known  to  all 
men  as  haters  of  free  government   and  the  willing  tools  of 
Nero. 


LET  THE  GERMAN  PEOPLE  SPEAK! 

President  Wilson's  Answer  to  the  Pope's  Plan  for  Peace 


Washington,  D.  C,  August  27,  1917. 

To  His  Holiness  Benedictus  XV,  Pope: 

In  acknowledgment  of  the  communication  of  your 
Holiness  to  the  belligerent  peoples,  dated  Atigust  1, 
1917,  the  President  of  the  United  States  requests  me 
to  transmit  the  following  reply: 

EVERY  heart  that  has  not  been  blinded  and 
hardened  by  this  terrible  war  must  be  touched 
by  this  moving  appeal  of  his  Holiness  the 
Pope,  must  feel  the  dignity  and  force  of  the 
humane  and  generous  motives  which  prompted  it,  and 
must  fervently  wish  that  we  might  take  the  path  of 
peace  he  so  persuasively  points  out.  But  it  would  be 
folly  to  take  it  if  it  does  not  in  fact  lead  to  the  goal 
he  proposes.  Our  response  must  be  based  upon  the 
stern  facts,  and  upon  nothing  else.  It  is  not  a  mere 
cessation  of  arms  he  desires;  it  is  a  stable  and  enduring 
peace.  This  agony  must  not  be  gone  thru  with  again, 
and  it  must  be  a  matter  of  very  sober  judgment  what 
will  insure  us  against  it. 

His  Holiness  in  substance  proposes  that  we  return 
to  the  status  quo  ante-bellum  and  that  then  there  be 
a  general  condonation,  disarmament  and  a  concert  of 
nations  based  upon  an  acceptance  of  the  principle  of 
arbitration ;  that  by  a  similar  concert  freedom  of  the 
seas  be  established;  and  that  the  territorial  claims  of 
France  and  Italy,  the  perplexing  problems  of  the  Bal- 
kan States,  and  the  restitution  of  Poland  be  left  to 
such  conciliatory  adjustments  as  may  be  possible  in 
the  new  temper  of  such  a  peace,  due  regard  being  paid 
to  the  aspirations  of  the  peoples  whose  political  for- 
tunes and  affiliations  will  be  involved. 

It  is  manifest  that  no  part  of  this  program  can  be 
successfully  carried  out  unless  the  restitution  of  the 
status  quo  ante  furnishes  a  firm  and  satisfactory  basis 
for  it.  The  object  of  this  war  is  to  deliver  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  from  the  menace  and  the  actual 
power  of  a  vast  military  establishment,  controlled  by 
an  irresponsible  Government,  which,  having  secretly 
planned  to  dominate  the  world,  proceeded  to  carry  the 
plan  out  without  regard  either  to  the  sacred  obliga- 
tions of  treaty  or  the  long-established  practises  and 
long-cherished  principles  of  international  action  and 
honor;  which  chose  its  own  time  for  the  war;  delivered 
its  blow  fiercely  and  suddenly;  stopped  at  no  barrier, 
either  of  law  or  of  mercy;  swept  a  whole  continent 
within  the  tide  of  blood — not  the  blood  of  soldiers 
only,  but  the  blood  of  innocent  women  and  children 
also  and  of  the  helpless  poor;  and  now  stands  balked, 
but  not  defeated,  the  enemy  of  four-fifths  of  the  world. 

This  power  is  not  the  German  people.  It  is  the  ruth- 
less master  of  the  German  people.  It  is  no  business  of 
ours  how  that  great  people  came  under  its  control  or 
submitted  with  temporary  zest  to  the  domination  of 
its  purpose;  but  it  is  our  business  to  see  to  it  that  the 
history  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  no  longer  left  to  its 
handling. 

To  deal  with  such  a  power  by  way  of  peace  upon  the 
plan  proposed  by  his  Holiness  the  Pope  would,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  involve  a  recuperation  of  its  strength 
and  a  renewal  of  its  policy;  would  make  it  necessary 
to  create  a  permanent  hostile  combination  of  nations 
against  the  German  people,  who  are  its  instruments; 
and  would  result  in  abandoning  the   new-born  Russia 


to  the  intrigue,  the  manifold  subtle  interference,  and 
the  certain  counter-revolution  which  would  be  at- 
tempted by  all  the  malign  influences  to  which  the  Ger- 
man Government  has  of  late  accustomed  the  world. 

Can  peace  be  based  upon  a  restitution  of  its  power 
or  upon  any  word  of  honor  it  could  pledge  in  a  treaty 
of    settlement    and    accommodation? 

Responsible  statesmen  must  now  everywhere  see,  if 
they  never  saw  before,  that  no  peace  can  rest  securely 
upon  political  or  economic  restrictions  meant  to  benefit 
some  nations  and  cripple  or  embarrass  others,  upon 
vindictive  action  of  any  sort,  or  any  kind  of  revenge  or 
deliberate  injury.  The  American  people  have  suffered 
intolerable  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  German 
Government,  but  they  desire  no  reprisal  upon  the  Ger- 
man people,  who  have  themselves  suffered  all  things  in 
this  war,  which  they  did  not  choose.  They  believe  that 
peace  should  rest  upon  the  rights  of  peoples,  not  the 
rights  of  Governments — the  rights  of  peoples,  great  or 
small,  weak  or  powerful — their  equal  right  to  freedom 
and  security  and  self-government  and  to  a  participa- 
tion upon  fair  terms  in  the  economic  opportunities  of 
the  world,  the  German  people,  of  course,  included,  if 
they  will  accept  equality  and  not  seek  domination. 

The  test,  therefore,  of  every  plan  of  peace  is  this: 
Is  it  based  upon  the  faith  of  all  the  peoples  involved, 
or  merely  upon  the  word  of  an  ambitious  and  intriguing 
Government,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  group  of  free 
peoples,  on  the  other?  This  is  a  test  which  goes  to  the 
root  of  the  matter;  and  it  is  the  test  which  must  be 
applied. 

The  purposes  of  the  United  States  in  this  war  are 
known  to  the  whole  world — to  every  people  to  whom 
the  truth  has  been  permitted  to  come.  They  do  not 
need  to  be  stated  again.  We  seek  no  material  advan- 
tage of  any  kind.  We  believe  that  the  intolerable 
wrongs  done  in  this  war  by  the  furious  and  brutal 
power  of  the  Imperial  German  Government  ought  to 
be  repaired,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  sovereignty 
of  any  people — rather  a  vindication  of  the  sovereignty 
both  of  those  that  are  weak  and  of  those  that  are 
strong.  Punitive  damages,  the  dismemberment  of  em- 
pires, the  establishment  of  selfish  and  exclusive  eco- 
nomic leagues,  we  deem  inexpedient,  and  in  the  end 
worse  than  futile,  no  proper  basis  for  a  peace  of  any 
kind,  least  of  all  for  an  enduring  peace.  That  must  be 
based  upon  justice  and  fairness  and  the  common  rights 
of  mankind. 

We  cannot  take  the  word  of  the  present  rulers  of 
Germany  as  a  guarantee  of  anything  that  is  to  endure 
unless  explicitly  supported  by  such  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  will  and  purpose  of  the  German  people  them- 
selves as  the  other  peoples  of  the  world  would  be 
justified  in  accepting.  Without  such  guarantees  treaties 
of  settlement,  agreements  for  disarmament,  covenants 
to  set  up  arbitration  in  the  place  of  force,  territorial 
adjustments,  reconstitutions  of  small  nations,  if  made 
with  the  German  Government,  no  man,  no  nation, 
could  now  depend  on. 

We  must  await  some  new  evidence  of  the  purposes 
of  the  great  peoples  of  the  Central  Powers.  God  grant 
it  may  be  given  soon  and  in  a  way  to  restore  the  confi- 
dence of  all  peoples  everywhere  in  the  faith  of  nations 
and  the  possibility  of  a  covenanted  peace. 

Robert  Lansing, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Taxing  War 
Profits 


The  Senate  has  taken  up 
the  question  of  taxes  on 
war  time  profits  after 
reaching  a  tentative  compromise  on  the 
income  tax.  The  vote  on  the  whole  rev- 
enue bill  has  been  scheduled  for  Mon- 
day, September  10.  The  early  date  was 
fixed  under  the  threat  of  the  cloture 
limiting  debate,  for  it  was  evident  that 
unrestricted  speech  would  delay  unduly 
a  measure  that  bristled  so  with  con- 
troversial points  that  would  normally 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  Senate  for 
weeks.  In  the  meantime  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  have  under  con- 
sideration the  authorization  of  an 
eleven  billion  dollar  bond  and  certifi- 
cate issue.  The  budget  of  the  first  year 
of  American  participation  in  the  Grea't 
War  is  now  placed  at  a  grand  total  of 
$19,300,000,000.  This  monster  sum  in- 
cludes expenditures  not  related  to  the 
state  of  war  of  about  $1,300,000,000; 
loans  to  the  Allies  amounting  to  $7,000,- 
000,000;  a  billion  dollar  appropriation 
to  the  Shipping  Board,  and  the  rest  for 


@  Underwood  &  Underwood 

IN    THE    REVIEWING    STAND 

Guests  of  honor  at  New  York's  big  farewell  to 
troops  for  France :  Governor  Whitman,  ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,   Mayor  Mitchei   and  General   Bell 

military  purposes  and  interest  on  the 
national  debt. 

The  radicals  in  the  Senate  wished  a 


flat  eighty  per  cent  tax  on  war  profits 
and  suggested  by  way  of  compromise 
a  large  number  of  amendments  provid- 
ing for  taxes  on  a  graduated  scale  or 
at  a  flat  rate  of  from  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  excess  profit.  Sen- 
ator Bankhead  of  Alabama  proposed  to 
base  the  war  profits  tax  on  profits 
earned  in  relation  to  actual  invested 
capital,  whereas  the  Finance  Committee 
favors  taxing  instead  profits  in  excess 
of  normal  peace  time  rates.  The  revenue 
bill  in  its  present  shape  will  raise  about 
$2,500,000,000,  but  Senator  La  Follette 
wishes  to  increase  this  sum  by  a  billion 
of  extra  taxation  on  war  profits  and 
incomes. 

_  .         ,  For  the  first  time  in  the 

Triumphant      Gre&t    w&r   thg    Italians 

Italy  have    outdone    all    their 

allies  by  a  military  success.  While  the 
progress  of  the  Entente  Allies  is  slow 
in  the  west  and  defeat  is  the  rule  in 
the  east  the  Austro-Italian  war  front  is 
crumbling  rapidly  under  the  pressure  of 
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■icrwoad  &  Vnttneooi 

GOOD-BY,    GOOD   LUCK,   GOO    BLESS    YOU!— NEW    YORK'S    SEND-OFF  TO  THE    NATIONAL   GUARD 
Twenty-five   thousand   troops    in    khaki   marched   down    Fifth    Avenue   thru    Washington    Arch   lust  week   in   the  greatest    mllitarj 

ever  seen;  and  with  eyei  a  little  blurred,  wh.-ii   with  the  strain  <>f  Marching  out  facet  and  the  thought*  thai   came  when   t 1 1 •  d,  iho 

families   and   friends — two   million    and   a   half   of    them — smiled   farewell   to  the   nun    who   are  61    there" 
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General  Cadorna's  forces.  Of  course  the 
tide  of  battle  may  turn  at  any  time; 
indeed  the  withdrawal  of  Austrian  divi- 
sions from  the  Russo-Rumanian  front 
will  almost  certainly  slow  up  the  Italian 
advance.  But  the  opening  of  the  Isonzo 
offensive  has  been  wholly  auspicious. 
By  the  twenty-sixth  of  August  the  Ital- 
ians estimated  that  the  Austrians  had 
lost  100,000  men,  of  whom  nearly  a 
fourth  were  made  prisoner.  Seventy-five 
cannon  were  also  taken. 

The  chief  successes  of  the  Italians 
after  the  capture  of  Monte  Santo  were 
on  the  Bainsizza  Plateau,  east  of  ths 
Isonzo  River.  On  the  Carso,  lying  di- 
rectly on  the  road  to  Trieste,  progress 
has  been  much  slower.  Trieste,  however, 
is  menaced  by  the  Italian  success  to 
such  a  degree  that  a  part  of  the  civilian 
population  is  reported  to  have  deserted 
the  city.  This  seems  in  part  attributable 
also  to  the  frequent  bombardments 
which  Trieste  has  suffered  from  Italian 
aeroplanes  and  from  British  and  Italian 
monitors.  The  sixteen  inch  shells  from 
these  floating  batteries  are  raking  the 
defenses  of  the  Austrian  seacoast  and 
cooperating  effectively  with  the  artillery 
on  land.  The  latest  report  is  that  the 
Austrian  naval  base  at  Pola,  which 
shelters  the  Austro-Hungarian  fleet, 
may  soon  be  raided  by  the  monitors. 


The  Western 
Front 


For  yet  another  week 
the  British  have  been 
checked  in  Flanders  by 
the  strongly  pro-German  wet  weather, 
which  is  at  one  and  the  same  time 
spoiling  crops  in  Great  Britain  and 
giving  the  German  defense  a  respite 
in  Belgium.  No  military  operations  of 
major  importance  have  occurred  on  the 
western  front  except  before  Verdun 
where  the  French  continue  to  press 
back  the  German  lines  and  recover  the 
much  contested  ground  taken  by  the 
Germans  in  their  offensive  of  more 
than  a  year  ago.  The  fighting  was  par- 
ticularly hot  around  the  important 
position  of  Beaumont  to  the  east  of 
the  Meuse. 

It  is  believed  that  the  bulk  of  the 
German  army  is  now  in  the  west. 
Allied  military  experts  estimate  that 
on  the  Russo-Rumanian  front  there 
are  137  enemy  divisions,  but  that 
only  88  of  these  are  German;  the 
rest  being  Austro-Hungarian,  Bulga- 
rian and  Turkish.  In  the  west  there 
are  148  German  divisions,  of  which 
number  more  than  eighty  face  the 
French  lines.  There  are  also  an  un- 
certain number  of  German  divisions  in 
the  Balkans  and  in  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. The  Italian  front  seems  to  be 
held  practically  wholly  by  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  forces.  These  estimates, 
supposing  them  to  be  correct,  are  so 
only  for  the  moment,  because  the 
military  authorities  of  the  Central 
Powers  have  always  depended  greatly 
upon  the  ease  with  which  their  armies 
can  be  shifted  from  one  war  zone  to 
another. 

General  Maurice  of  the  British  Gen- 
eral Staff  offers  figures  to  disprove  the 
common  assertion  that  England  holds 
her  own  sons  in  reserve  and  throws 
colonial   troops  into  the  fight.   At  the 
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THE   STRUGGLE   FOR   RUMANIA 

The  dotted  area  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Central  Powers.  The  arrows  indicate  the  direc- 
tion    of    the     present    Austro-German     offensive 

present  time  there  are  six  British  sol- 
diers in  France  to  every  colonial,  and 
for  the  whole  period  of  the  war  the 
casualties  of  the  British  on  the  western 
front  were  to  those  of  the  overseas 
troops  as  thirteen  is  to  two.  Winston 
Churchill,  Minister  of  Munitions,  esti- 
mates that  his  department  is  employ- 
ing no  less  than  two  million  persons, 
which  is  one  explanation  of  the  enor- 
mous superiority  in  shell  power  now 
attained  by  the  British. 


The  Eastern 
Front 


The  Germans  and  Aus- 
trians have  resumed  their 
attempt  to  crush  Ruma- 
nia before  winter  sets  in.  A  great  con- 
trast was  observable  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Russian  and  the  Rumanian  troops 
in  recent  engagements  in  western  Mol- 
davia. The  Rumanian  army  fought,  in- 
deed, without  success  but  with  great 
stubbornness  and  gave  ground  slowly, 
even  according  to  the  testimony  of  their 
enemies.  But  the  Russians  broke  and 
fled  in  some  parts  of  the  line  even  be- 
fore the  Germans  attacked.  These  con- 
certed mutinies  on  the  eve  of  battle 
can  have  only  one  explanation,  that  the 
old  leaven  of  sedition  is  still  active  in 
the  Russian  army.  Fortunately  the  Ger- 
mans were  not  able  to  push  the  advan- 
tage given  them  by  the  rout  of  the  Rus- 
sians and  did  not  take  any  important 
city.  The  future  of  the  Moldavian  line 
of  defense  is  very  dark  unless  the  Rus- 
sian army  recovers  its  morale  or  the 
western  allies  are  able  to  prevent  the 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

August  21  —  Twenty-three  British 
ships  lost  during  week.  President 
Wilson  answers  the  Pope's  peace 
message. 

August  28 — Civilians  reported  to  be 
leaving  Trieste.  Germany  yields  to 
Argentina's  demands. 

August  29 — Russians  retreat  in  Ru- 
mania. Italians  carry  Bainsizza 
Plateau. 

August  30 — Italians  repulse  Austrian 
counter-attacks.  Kerensky  announces 
revival  of  death  penalty  in  Russian 
army. 

August  31 — Germans  bombard  Riga 
from  air  and  sea.  Italians  attack 
Monte  San  Gabriele. 


Germans  and  Austrians  from  reinforc- 
ing the  eastern  offensive. 

In  other  parts  of  the  Russian  war 
zone  there  has  been  little  activity.  East 
of  Czernowitz  a  thousand  Russians 
were  taken  prisoner  on  August  27.  Fur- 
ther north  there  was  no  attempt  at  an 
offensive  and  even  the  advance  on  Riga 
seems  to  have  been  abandoned  for  the 
present.  The  Russians  appear  to  have 
done  very  good  work  in  checking  the 
German  drive  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  their  line.  But  sooner  or  later  the 
Germans  will  probably  strike  a  weak 
point  on  the  Russian  front  which  will 
enable  them  to  penetrate  into  the  in- 
terior as  far  as  they  think  it  advisable 
to  go.  Perhaps  they  have  already  done 
so  in  the  south. 

TT        ,  The  dove  of  peace,  like  the 

Homeless      ,  „    x,  *v     ,         , 

dove    of    Noah,    has    been 

ci  winging    its    way    in    vain 

over  the  waste  of  waters  to  find  a 
resting  place.  The  People's  Council,  an 
organization  of  American  pacifists  of 
every  shade,  has  for  weeks  planned  to 
hold  a  great  convention  in  Minneapolis 
and  was  only  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  the  inhospitable  attitude  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Minnesota.  The  Socialist  Mayor, 
Thomas  Van  Lear,  was  willing  to  have 
the  convention  meet  in  Minneapolis 
and  to  afford  it  every  necessary  pro- 
tection. Governor  Burnquist  thought 
differently.  He  asked  the  sheriff  of 
Hennepin  County  what  were  the  pros- 
pects of  the  convention  passing  off 
without  disturbance  and  the  sheriff  told 
him  "that  said  convention  and  meeting, 
if  held,  in  his  opinion,  would  result  in 
bloodshed,  rioting  and  loss  of  life." 
Thereupon  the  Governor  announced 
that  the  pacifists  could  not  meet  any- 
where within  the  state  of  Minnesota 
and  that  all  local  authorities  were 
called  upon  to  see  to  the  enforcement 
of  this  order. 

Even  before  Governor  Burnquist  had 
issued  his  mandate  the  convention  had 
experienced  much  difficulty  in  finding 
a  hall  of  assembly.  Louis  Lochner,  the 
presiding  genius  of  the  contemplated 
gathering,  advised  the  forty  thousand 
persons  whom  he  expected  to  attend 
that  they  come  prepared  to  camp  in 
the  open.  A  rival  convention  of  labor 
men,  loyal  to  the  United  States  and 
devoted  to  the  cause  for  which  the 
nation  is  fighting,  was  scheduled  to 
meet  in  Minneapolis  at  the  same  time 
as  the  convention  of  the  People's  Coun- 
cil. Samuel  Gompers  was  chief  among 
the  organizers  of  the  pro-American 
meeting.  Had  the  two  conventions  been 
held  in  the  same  city  at  the  same  time 
there  might  well  have  been  a  conflict; 
if  not  among  the  delegates  themselves, 
between  their  respective  sympathizers. 

North  Dakota  then  seemed  to  offer 
a  refuge.  Governor  Frazier  declared 
his  willingness  to  permit  the  People's 
Council  to  assemble  within  the  state 
and  promised  to  take  any  steps  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  their  meetings  from 
interruption  or  mob  violence.  So  Fargo, 
North  Dakota,  was  selected  as  the  place 
of  meeting  after  Mr.  Lochner  had  sent 
a  telegram  of  protest  to  President 
Wilson  at  Governor  Burnquist's  action. 
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Russia 


There  has  been  no  more  pic- 
turesque and  significant  event 
bpeaks     jn   ^e   wnoje   r0mantic   story 

of  the  Russian  revolution  than  the 
great  conference  held  at  the  old  Rus- 
sian capital  of  Moscow.  Premier  Keren- 
sky  did  a  very  daring  thing  in  permit- 
ting representatives  of  every  phase  of 
opinion,  including  many  who  were  alto- 
gether hostile  to  the  provisional  Gov- 
ernment, to  assemble  and  discuss  the 
situation  of  the  country.  The  Council 
of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates 
voted  against  any  hostile  demonstration 
or  attempted  strike  while  the  Moscow 
conference  was  in  progress,  but  there 
were  some  partial  and  local  strikes  in- 
stigated by  extremists.  The  truth  is 
that  the  Moscow  conference  did  not 
really  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  radi- 
cal pacifists  and  ultra-Socialists  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  had  some  repre- 
sentation in  it.  The  Moscow  meeting 
was  not  counter-revolutionary  or  "re- 
actionary" in  the  sense  that  any  con- 
siderable number  of  those  who  attended 
wished  to  restore  the  monarchy  or  the 
old  bureaucratic  system  of  govern- 
ment, but  it  was  true  that  the  majority 
of  the  delegates  did  desire  a  restoration 
of  strict  army  discipline  and  the  stern 
suppression  of  all  pro-German  or  paci- 
fist agitation. 

The  keynote  speech  of  the  gathering 
was  Premier  Kerensky's  stirring  address 
which  opened  the  first  day's  session.  He 
recounted  the  shameful  rout  of  disloyal 
troops  that  had  sacrificed  the  military 
fruits  of  the  revolution,  the  internal 
disorders  that  menaced  the  country, 
and  the  attempts  of  minor  nationalities, 
such  as  the  Finns,  to  separate  them- 
selves altogether  from  the  republic  and 


its  cause.  He  warned  all  who  sought 
by  violence  or  conspiracy  to  undo  the 
work  of  the  revolution  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  hesitate  to  crush 
sedition  with  blood  and  iron.  Other 
speakers  talked  in  the  same  strain  and 
even  rebuked  the  provisional  Govern- 
ment for  being  so  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Council  of  Workmen's 
and  Soldiers'  Delegates.  Such  questions 
as  capital  punishment  and  the  refusal 
of  soldiers  to  salute  their  officers  were 
matters  of  hot  debate  in  the  conven- 
tion. 

General  Korniloff,  the  gallant  Sibe- 
rian Cossack,  received  a  tremendous 
ovation.  As  he  inspected  the  guard  of 
honor  the  soldiers  flung  roses  under  his 
feet  and  the  band  burst  into  the  "Mar- 
seillaise." In  a  speech  of  astonishing 
candor  he  informed  the  convention  that 
the  army  was  torn  by  anarchy,  that  the 
Rumanian  army  might  be  destroyed  and 
a  way  opened  thru  Riga  to  Petrograd, 
and  that  the  Russians  faced  a  shortage 
of  both  food  and  munitions  which  might 
in  time  cause  a  military  disaster  as 
great  as  the  retreat  of  1915  which  lost 
the  Russians  both  Poland  and  Galicia. 
He  demanded  a  return  to  the  full  rigor 
of  military  discipline.  All  the  speakers 
opposed  the  idea  of  a  separate  peace 
with  the  Central  Powers  and  Premier 
Kerensky  told  how  one  such  offer  had 
already  been  rejected  by  the  provis- 
ional government. 

President  Wilson's  message  of  greet- 
ing to  the  conference,  expressing  confi- 
dence in  "the  ultimate  triumph  of  ideals 
of  democracy  and  self-government 
against  all  enemies  within  and  without" 
and  pledging  "every  material  and  moral 
assistance"  that  this  Government  could 


give  was  received  with  general  ap- 
plause. On  the  whole  the  Moscow  gath- 
ering was  a  valuable  factor  in  strength- 
ening a  common  patriotic  feeling  among 
the  divergent  parties  and  nationalities 
of  Russia,  altho  it  failed  to  shape  a 
definite  program  of  action. 

_  ~,  „  Chancellor       Mi- 

German  Chancellor      ch  &m    un_ 

Seeks  Compromise      wining  Qr  unper. 

mitted  to  grant  Parliamentary  insti- 
tutions to  the  German  people,  has 
attempted  a  compromise.  He  will  form 
a  "free  commission"  of  seven  members 
of  the  Reichstag  and  seven  members 
of  the  Bundesrat  under  his  presidency. 
The  Reichstag  members  of  the  com- 
mission are  selected  with  a  view  to 
representing  the  principal  political  par- 
ties, but  none  of  them  are  to  be  re- 
sponsible in  any  way  to  the  party  or- 
ganizations. The  free  commission  is  to 
be  a  purely  advisory  body  designed 
only  to  give  the  real  Government  a 
chance  to  sound  public  opinion  thru 
the  party  leaders.  Issues  of  the  war 
that  may  arise  will  be  discussed  by  the 
free  commission,  but  only  confidentially. 
Neither  the  public  nor  the  Reichs- 
tag will  be  permitted  to  share  these 
confidences  until  the  Government  gives 
the  word. 

The  Weser  Zeitung  hazards  the  guess 
that  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  Chancellor 
will  be  to  arrange  a  compromise  on 
the  Alsace-Lorraine  question,  whereby 
the  province  remains  within  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  but  is  elevated  from  the 
rank  of  Reichsland,  or  "territory"  ac- 
cording to  the  nearest  equivalent 
American  phrase,  to  a  State  of  the 
Empire,  perhaps  as  a  Duchy.  This  solu- 
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tion  would  be  equally  distasteful  to 
the  French,  who  have  repeatedly 
pledged  themselves  to  continue  the 
war  until  Alsace-Lorraine  was  freed 
from  German  rule,  and  to  the  rulers 
of  Germany  who  have  always  consid- 
ered the  Reichsland  as  a  conquered 
province  without  any  rights  that  the 
Imperial  Government  could  not  termi- 
nate at  will.  The  German  Socialists, 
however,  would  be  for  the  most  part 
glad  to  see  a  measure  of  home  rule 
given  to  Alsace-Lorraine,  altho  they 
are  as  a  party  opposed  to  giving  it  back 
to  France  or  even  permitting  it  to 
become  an  independent  buffer  state 
like  Luxemburg.  If  the  report  is  cor- 
rect. Chancellor  Michaelis  is  evidently 
attempting"  to  get  rid  of  one  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  peace  by 
conciliating  a  national  element  whose 
case  is  sure  to  be  brought  up  at  the 
forthcoming  peace  conference. 


Venizelos 


That     the     Greek 
monarchy  may  be 
Warns  Monarchy       only    temporary 

was  intimated  by  Premier  Venizelos  in 
the  course  of  a  warm  debate  on  the 
recent  deposition  of  King  Constantine. 
An  opposition  member  of  Parliament 
raised  the  point  that  the  ex-ruler  had 
never  been  constitutionally  removed 
from  office  since  the  act  of  abdication 
was  not  presented  to  Parliament.  He 
accused  the  Entente  Allies  of  deposing 
Constantine  without  consulting  Greece. 


Another  deputy  declared  that  he  had 
been  deeply  impressed  by  what  he  had 
seen  of  republican  institutions  in  the 
United  States  and  he  exprest  a  desire 
to  see  a  similar  constitution  in  Greece. 
Premier  Venizelos,  in  reply,  said  that 
while  the  Government  did  not  believe 
that  the  time  was  yet  ripe  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Hellenic  republic  he 
had  more  than  once  assured  the  de- 
posed monarch  that  all  nations  were 
outgrowing  royal  institutions  and  that 
it  was  only  a  question  of  how  long  the 
inevitable  change  could  be  postponed. 
The  conduct  of  Constantine,  he  added, 
had  weakened  monarchy  in  Greece  and 
converted  many  of  the  people  to  repub- 
licanism who  had  hitherto  been  loyal 
subjects.  "The  Government,  neverthe- 
less," he  concluded,  "is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  give  the  monarchy 
another  trial.  This  is,  of  course,  a  final 
trial,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  Greek 
people  and  the  coming  Constituent  As- 
sembly will  be  disposed  to  render  pos- 
sible the  continuation  of  our  present 
system  of  democracy  presided  over  by 
a  king."  The  phrase  about  a  "final 
trial"  was  taken  as  a  clear  warning 
that  if  the  present  king  should  hamper 
the  war  policy  of  the  Venizelos  min- 
istry or  show  any  of  the  pro-German 
leanings  that  characterized  his  prede- 
cessor the  dynasty  might  have  to  go. 
France  and  Russia,  at  least,  would 
welcome  a  republic  in  Greece  and  the 
other    Allied    powers    might    not    feel 


called  upon  to  interfere  again  in  behalf 
of  a  hostile  royal  house.  But  for  the 
immediate  present  King  Alexander  is 
safe,  as  the  Greek  Parliament  indorsed 
the  position  taken  by  Premier  Veni- 
zelos. 


The  London 


Bain 

BIRD,   BEAST   OR   FISH? 
The  latest   fashions  in  gas  masks  can   make  even   a   Boy  Scout  look   considerably   less   than   human 


The    Inter-Allied 

Socialist  and  La- 
Socialist  Conference     bor     Conference 

which  met  at  London  concluded  its  first 
session  without  taking  any  positive 
action  on  the  question  of  participation 
in  the  coming  Stockholm  meeting, 
which  will  be  attended  by  German  and 
neutral  delegates  and  by  such  of  the 
Allies  as  choose  to  be  represented  and 
are  not  prevented  from  going  by  their 
respective  Governments.  The  Belgian 
delegates  refused  to  consider  taking 
part  in  the  Stockholm  conference  and 
a  minority  of  the  other  delegates  sup- 
ported their  stand.  A  majority  of  the 
London  conference  were  British  dele- 
gates representing  various  shades  of 
Socialist  and  working  class  opinion; 
there  were  also  representatives  from 
France,  Russia,  Belgium,  Italy  and 
South  Africa.  No  one  from  the  United 
States  took  part. 

On  the  question  of  terms  of  peace 
the  conference  was  divided.  The  Brit- 
ish Socialist  Party  declared  that  the 
war  was  a  common  responsibility  and 
that  reparation  must  be  made  from  a 
common  fund  to  which  all  belligerents 
should  contribute.  This  party  also 
favors  the  restoration  of  all  conquered 
territory,  including  the  German  colo- 
nies. Other  British  factions  and  the 
French  and  Belgian  delegates  by  no 
means  agreed  that  such  terms  were 
satisfactory. 

r*  i7-  u  The      guarantees 

Germany  Yields  .      .  6     . 

.  .  against   outrages   on 

to  Argentina  merchant      vessels 

which  Germany  refused  to  the  United 
States  and  to  other  American  republics 
have  been  granted  to  Argentina.  The 
question  arose  over  the  sinking  of  the 
"Toro."  The  Argentine  Government  de- 
manded an  immediate  apology  and  as- 
surances that  thereafter  Argentine  ves- 
sels should  not  be  subject  to  attack  by 
German  submarines.  Dreading  a  sus- 
pension of  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
strongest  of  the  Spanish  American  re- 
publics and  a  possible  declaration  of 
war  consequent  upon  such  a  break,  the 
German  Government  has  sent  a  con- 
ciliatory note  covering  completely  all  of 
the  demands  of  Argentina.  After  prom- 
ising an  indemnity,  the  note  expresses 
the  regret  felt  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment at  being  forced  to  disregard  in- 
ternational maritime  law  because  "of 
the  illegal  acts  of  its  enemies." 

The  most  important  clause  of  the 
German  note  is  as  follows: 

The  naval  forces  of  the  German  Empire 
have  received  orders  and  instructions  in 
agreement  with  this  viewpoint,  and  the  Im- 
perial German  Government  is  convinced 
that  after  these  declarations  no  incident 
will  occur  to  disturb  the  friendly  relations 
between  Germany  and  Argentina. 

This  reads  like  a  definite  assurance 
that  all  ordinary  merchant  traffic  fly- 
ing the  Argentine  flag  can  pass  safely 
thru  the  war  zone  to  the  ports  of  the 
Allies.  Peru  is  still  awaiting  similar  as- 
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surances  and  similar  satisfaction  for 
outrages  against  her  shipping  and  may 
eventually  declare  war  on  Germany  if 
they  are  withheld.  Germany's  subma- 
rine policy  has  already  added  the  United 
States,  Cuba,  China,  Brazil,  Liberia  and 
Siam  to  the  number  of  her  active  en- 
emies and  closed  diplomatic  relations 
also  with  Bolivia  and  nearly  all  the  lit- 
tle republics  of  the  Caribbean  region. 

„  .         .  The    losses    in    British 

Submarines        shipping   for   the   week 

More  Active  ending  August  26  show 
an  increase  over  the  preceding  fort- 
night, tho  a  trifle  less  than  the  average 
for  the  whole  period  of  unrestricted 
U-boat  warfare.  Eighteen  vessels  of 
more  than  1600  tons  each  were  sunk 
as  compared  with  fifteen  the  previous 
week,  and  five  of  smaller  tonnage  as 
compared  with  three.  Italian  shipping 
fared  rather  better,  with  the  loss  of 
one  large  ship  and  some  smaller 
craft.  The  French  lost  three  large  ships 
and  one  of  less  than  1600  tons.  Nor- 
wegian shipping  continues  to  suffer 
losses  comparable  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  national  merchant  marine 
with  the  losses  of  the  belligerent  na- 
tions. It  is  reported  also  that  a  mine 
field  has  broken  adrift  and  the  tide 
has  washed  many  mines  ashore  on  the 
Norwegian  coast. 

President  Wilson  has  approved  the 
estimates  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Daniels  for  additional  appropriations 
amounting  to  no  less  than  $350,000,- 
000  to  be  spent  on  torpedo  boat  de- 
stroyers with  which  to  fight  the  sub- 
marine. Many  of  the  new  engine  build- 
ing plants  to  be  established  for  the 
new  destroyers  will  be  located  in  the 
interior  of  the  country.  The  Govern- 
ment's merchant  ship  construction  pro- 
gram as  approved  by  the  Shipping 
Board  calls  for  a  total  of  1270  ships  of 
7,968,000  tons  in  addition  to  the  two 
million  tons  already  in  course  of  con- 
struction in  American  yards  which  has 
been  commandeered  by  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation.  The  cost  of  the  new 
merchant  marine  for  the  fiscal  year  is 
apportioned  as  follows:  building,  $400,- 
000,000;  commandeering,  $265,000,- 
000;  purchase,  $150,000,000. 

-      „    .  President  Wilson  has 

The  Embargo  .  ,  , 

.   ,     „      &  ,  issued  new  and  more 

and  the  Neutrals  drastic  rules  for  reg. 

ulating  exports  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Allied  and  neutral  nations.  In 
addition  to  the  previously  enumerated 
commodities  on  the  export  control  list, 
such  as  foodstuffs  and  munitions  of 
war,  cotton,  sugar  and  lumber  may  be 
withheld  even  from  the  Entente  Allies. 
Toward  the  neutrals  the  license  policy 
is  even  more  sweeping.  All  the  Euro- 
pean neutrals  that  have  or  can  have 
any  commerce  with  Germany  are  cut 
off,  except  by  special  license,  from 
nearly  every  commodity  exported  by 
the  United  States. 

The  President  made  it  very  clear 
that  export  control  was  not  necessarily 
export  prohibition  since  licenses  would 
be  granted  wherever  possible.  "It  is 
our  wish  and  intention  to  minister  to 
the  needs  of  the  neutral  nations  as  far 
as  our  resources  permit.  This  task  will 
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WE  MAY  NEXT  BUILD  SHIPS  OF  STONE 
The  scarcity  of  wood  and  steel  now  is  bringing  to  particular  attention  the  possibilities  of  cement 
or  concrete  ships.  Tho  they  have  proved  practicable  in  isolated  instances  no  nation  has  yet  adopted 
them  generally.  This  photograph  shows  a  concrete  ship  built  in  France.  Norway  has  several  on 
the  seas  at  present.  The  advantages  urged  fpr  the  concrete  ship  are  that  it  can  be  made  practically 
torpedo-proof,  and  that  by  adopting  a  standardized  form  of  construction  immense  numbers  can  be 
economically  turned  out  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  It  is  urged  that  concrete  vessels  require 
practically  no  maintenance,  do  not  rot  or  rust,  do  not  have  to  be  painted  or  calked,  will  stand 
rough  usage,  can  be  handled  by  small  crews,  are  less  likely  to  buckle  under  strain  than  any  other 
kind  of  vessel,  and  are  lighter  than  wooden  ships 


be  discharged  without  other  than  the 
very  proper  qualification  that  the  lib- 
eration of  our  surplus  products  shall 
not  be  made  the  occasion  of  benefit  to 
the  enemy,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly." 

A  compromise  has  been  reached  in 
regard  to  the  shipment  of  grain  to  the 
Netherlands  from  the  United  States. 
Thirty  vessels  were  permitted  to  leave 
port  with  full  cargoes  on  condition  that 
the  Dutch  allowed  their  vessels  to  be 
used  to  send  grain  to  the  Belgians. 
It  is,  of  course,  no  longer  possible  for 
us  to  deal  directly  with  the  part  of 
Belgium  occupied  by  our  enemy  and 
hitherto  the  Dutch  have  not  permitted 
their  ships  to  engage  in  this  service 
because  of  the  great  risk  of  their  being 
sunk  in  the  danger  zone  established  by 
Germany.  Sweden  has  sold  at  cost  over 
half  a  million  bushels  of  wheat  in  this 
country  to  the  Belgian  Relief  Commis- 
sion in  return  for  permission  to  import 
rye  from  the  United  States.  Norway 
has  offered  the  use  of  a  large  part  of 
her  merchant  marine  in  return  for  the 
right  to  buy  grain  and  other  foodstuffs 
here  on  behalf  of  the  Norwegian 
people. 

„,.,         A  The  President  of  the 

Wilson  Answers      tt-4.joj.4-         t. 

United     States     has 

the  Pope  defined  the  war  aims 

of  the  nation  in  a  message  to  Pope 
Benedict  XV,  the  text  of  which  is 
printed  in  this  number  of  The  Inde- 
pendent. In  this  note  the  Pope's  sug- 
gestion of  a  proper  basis  for  peace  is 
rejected,  not  because  the  conditions 
there  laid  down  are  unsatisfactory  but 
because  no  treaty  of  any  kind  can  be 
relied  upon  to  bind  the  hands  of  the 
present  rulers  of  the  Central  Powers. 
If  the  power  of  these  men  remains 
unbroken  they  will  renew  their 
strength  and  their  policy  of  aggression. 
No  peace  can  be  concluded  until  the 
German  people  themselves  can  guar- 
antee it.  A  democratic  reconstruction 
of  Germany  is  the  only  condition  men- 


tioned in  the  note;  indeed,  other  aims 
would  appear  to  be  repudiated. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  pro- 
nouncement of  President  Wilson  with 
previous  announcements  of  war  aims 
by  various  Governments.  The  repudia- 
tion of  punitive  damages  corresponds 
with  the  Russian  formula,  but  the 
western  Allies  will  certainly  not  inter- 
pret it  as  excluding  damages  to  restore 
injuries  done  to  occupied  or  invaded 
countries.  If  "the  dismemberment  of 
empires"  is  taken  in  its  strictest  sense 
it  will  forbid  all  the  territorial  read- 
justments which  formed  the  basis  of 
the  declaration  of  terms  by  the  En- 
tente Allies.  This  may,  however,  over- 
shoot President  Wilson's  meaning,  as 
he  favored  the  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  nationalities  even  before  we  entered 
the  war  and  the  Pope's  note,  also, 
hinted  at  some  shifting  of  boundary 
lines.  The  unconditional  demand  for  a 
democratic  Government  in  Germany 
finds  no  parallel  whatever  in  any  other 
official  utterance  during  the  war,  altho 
Premier  Lloyd  George  once  mentioned 
incidentally  that  a  democratic  Ger- 
many might  obtain  somewhat  easier 
conditions  of  peace.  The  repudiation  of 
anti-German  economic  leagues  was  one 
of  the  demands  of  the  German  Reichs- 
tag. If  this  policy  is  adopted  the 
resolution  adopted  at  the  Paris  confer- 
ence of  the  Entente  Allies  will  be  can- 
celed. It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far 
the  Entente  Allies  had  approved  the 
President's  note  before  its  publication, 
but  it  has  been  very  well  received  by 
the  French  and  British  press. 


Conserving 
the  Doctors 


For  some  time  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  com- 
plaint that  physicians 
and  medical  students  had  been  enrolled 
in  the  draft  army  in  spite  of  the  I 
that  their  specialized  usefulness  as  doc- 
tors was  much  greater  than  their  prob- 
able usefulness  as  ordinary  p  in 
the  trenches.  Provost  Marsha!  Gem 
Crowder,  with  the  approval   oi    Pi 
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dent  Wilson,  issued  new  regulations  to 
cover  all  such  cases.  Hereafter  hos- 
pital internes  who  are  graduates  of 
well  recognized  medical  schools  and 
medical  students  in  their  fourth,  third 
or  second  year  in  any  good  medical 
school  may  join  the  enlisted  reserve 
corps  and  when  called  before  an  ex- 
amining board  present  their  member- 
ship in  the  corps  as  evidence  that  they 
are  already  part  of  the  military  serv- 
ices of  the  United  States.  The  intention 
of  this  order  is  to  make  men  of  ade- 
quate medical  training  into  a  separate 
unit  liable  to  service  in  the  line  of 
their  profession. 

Thus  far  in  the  work  of  examining 
drafted  men  policemen  and  firemen 
have  not  been  exempted  because  of  the 
nature  of  their  civilian  duties  in  spite 
of  many  appeals  from  local  authorities 
that  this  be  done.  Nor  have  farmers 
been  exempted  as  a  class,  altho  in  very 
many  individual  cases  the  exemption 
boards  have  taken  into  consideration 
the  usefulness  of  their  work  and  the 
difficulty  of  replacing  the  farmer 
during  his  absence  with  substitute 
labor.  So  far  as  is  possible  most  of  the 
farmers  drafted  will  not  be  called  for 
service  until  October,  thus  making  pos- 
sible the  gathering  of  the  September 
harvest.  Representative  Shouse,  of 
Kansas,  suggested  to  the  President  the 
general  exemption  of  farmers,  but 
President  Wilson  replied  that  to  ex- 
empt a  whole  social  class  would  lead 
to  jealousy  among  other  parts  of  the 
population.  The  question  of  the  exemp- 
tion of  married  men  is  still  giving  an 
infinity  of  trouble.  Regulations  from 
Washington  make  the  dependency  of 
the  wife  the  test,  but  some  local  boards 
interpret  this  as  applying  to  all  women 
now  supported  by  their  husbands  and 
others  do  not  exempt  unless  it  is  plain 
that  the  wife  would  not  be  able  to 
support  herself  on  her  husband's  army 
pay  together  with  what  she  could  earn 
working  for  herself. 

The  Coal       ^e  recen^  adjustments  in 

|  price  schedules  for  anthra- 

yues  ion       cjte    an(j    bituminous    coal 

are  not  received  with  much  favor 
either  by  the  owners  of  the  industry 
or  the  men  in  their  employ.  Some  of 
the  operators  from  the  Alabama,  Ten- 


nessee and  Kentucky  fields  predict  that 
the  present  price  scale  for  bituminous 
coal  at  the  pit  mouth  will  close  forty 
per  cent  of  the  mines  in  those  regions. 
Even  more  apprehensive  are  some 
of  the  miners  who  fear  that  their 
hopes  of  increased  wage  scales  will  be 
thwarted  by  the  inability  of  the  coal 
owners  to  meet  them.  The  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  have  decided  to 
meet  the  operators  in  conference  on 
September  6  to  discuss  the  question  of 
wages.  "If  it  is  necessary,"  explained 
the  secretary  of  the  union  "to  go  fur- 
ther and  present  the  claims  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  for  an  increase 
in  wages  to  the  Federal  Government, 
so  it  will  agree  to  increase  the  selling 
price  of  coal  sufficiently  to  allow  an 
increase  in  the  mining  scale,  this  will 
be  done."  Particularly  affected  by  this 
decision  of  the  miners  are  the  fields  of 
the  Great  Lakes  region.  The  union  has 
requested  its  members  to  refrain  for 
the  ^present  from  any  strikes  or  cessa- 
tion of  work  in  order  to  avoid  embar- 
rassing the  Government  in  its  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war. 


Wanted — a 


A   number   of   impor- 
tant   meat    packers 
Meat  Dictator      made    &    proposal    for 

the  regulation  of  the  meat  industry  to 
Food  Administrator  Hoover.  They 
urged  that  a  meat  dictator  should  be 
chosen,  with  the  assistance  of  an  ad- 
visory board  on  which  there  should  be 
representatives  of  the  packing  com- 
panies, livestock  producers  and  rail- 
roads. If  the  man  chosen  for  this  re- 
sponsible post  and  his  advisers  would 
work  out  an  equitable  plan  for  the 
distribution  of  livestock  supplies  the 
packers  promised  to  abide  by  it.  Mr. 
Hoover  explained  that  the  Government 
had  no  power  to  fix  the  price  of  meat, 
altho  it  could  name  what  it  considered 
a  fair  profit  and  trust  to  voluntary 
cooperation  by  producers,  packers  and 
public  agencies  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  industry. 

While  in  Chicago  he  appealed  to  the 
press  of  the  agricultural  regions  of 
the  country  to  support  the  efforts  of 
the  Government  on  behalf  of  food  con- 
servation and  to  combat  the  false  no- 
tion prevalent  among  some  farmers 
that  there  would  be  an  attempt  to  fix 


prices  so  low  as  to  wipe  out  their 
profits.  He  addrest  126  representatives 
of  farm  journals  from  twenty-four 
states,  with  an  aggregate  circulation 
of  some  12,000,000  readers.  He  advo- 
cated the  raising  of  more  livestock  for 
shipment  to  Europe  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  be  more  reasonable  for  the 
Allies  to  import  meat  from  the  United 
States  than  fodder  to  feed  their  own 
pigs  and  cattle.  Mr.  Hoover  vigorously 
denied  the  assertion  of  Representa- 
tive George  Young  that  he  had  recom- 
mended fixing  a  maximum  price  of 
$1.65  a  bushel  on  this  year's  wheat 
crop.  The  entire  question  of  ascertain- 
ing a  just  price  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  appointed  by  President  Wil- 
son, and  Mr.  Hoover's  duty  was  simply 
to  see  that  prices  were  not  determined 
to  the  consumer  by  speculative  profits 
of  the  middlemen. 


Grain,  Cotton 
and  Steel 


There  have  been  no 
dealings  in  wheat  for 
future  delivery  at  Chi- 
cago since  August  25.  The  cash  price 
is  about  $2.25,  and  it  is  expected  in 
that  market  that  the  price  fixed  by  the 
Government  will  be  between  $2  and 
$2.30.  While  corn  for  delivery  in  De- 
cember is  sold  at  $1.08,  the  cash  price 
is  about  $1.95,  as  stocks  on  hand  are 
very  small.  Reports  from  foreign  wheat 
fields  continue  to  show  the  need  of 
conservation  here  and  in  Canada.  Crop 
reduction  is  especially  noticeable  in 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  The  acre- 
age in  France  is  less  than  last  year's 
by  22  per  cent,  and  40  per  cent  below 
normal.  In  Australia  a  decrease  of 
acreage  is  reported,  but  in  that  country 
there  is  a  large  stock  of  old  wheat. 
Canada  will  have  the  assistance  of 
thousands  of  farm  laborers  from  the 
United  States  in  harvesting  her  grain. 
The  price  of  cotton  at  New  York  has 
declined  from  27%  to  22%  cents  a 
pound. 

Prices  in  the  steel  industry  have  not 
yet  been  fixed  by  the  Government. 
Since  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
began  its  inquiry  prices  have  declined 
a  little,  the  average  reduction  for  eight 
leading  products  having  been  about  10 
per  cent  in  the  last  month.  Manufac- 
turers are  selling  to  the  Government 
at  rates   to   be    determined   hereafter. 
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KILLING  THE  GOLDEN  GOOSE 


IT  is  a  difficult  task,  at  times,  to 
discuss  the  question  of  war  profits, 
and  their  legitimate  relation  to 
the  needs  of  the  Government,  so 
that  it  will  be  popularly  understood. 
This  is  true,  I  am  convinced,  largely 
because  of  the  almost  universal  impres- 
sion among  those  not  familiar  with  the 
larger  activities  of  our  everyday  life 
that  whenever  an  individual  or  an  in- 
dustrial concern  realizes  large  profits 
they  immediately  bury  their  treasure 
where  no  one  can  find  it.  If  that  were 
true  it  would  be  a  very  serious  matter, 
indeed.  But  wealth — and  especially  such 
surplus  wealth  as  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  past  three  years  of  European 
warfare — has  a  great  variety  of  uses, 
not  necessarily  selfish  and  personal,  but 
from  the  public  standpoint,  and  it  is  a 
few  of  these  uses  which  I  wish  to  point 
out  in  the  hope  that  some  of  those  now 
advocating  a  wholesale  conscription  of 
war  profits  solely  for  the  purposes  of 
war  will  see  that  the  present  genera- 
tion has  many  other  things  to  do  besides 
the  waging  of  war  which  require  as 
much  surplus  wealth  as  the  war  itself. 
Take  our  vast  industrial  system,  for 
instance.  Every  year  a  large  part  of 
our  surplus  earnings  goes  into  indus- 
trial development  and  expansion,  and 
if  those  surplus  earnings  are  materially 
augmented  by  war  profits,  as  they  have 
been  during  the  past  three  years,  our 
development  policy,  upon  the  welfare  of 
which  depends  the  welfare  and  ad- 
vancement of  millions  of  individuals, 
is  the  principal  gainer.  In  1916 — and 
1916  must  be  considered  a  fair  example 
of  a  year  in  which  war  profits  were 
accumulated — surplus  earnings  to  the 
vast  amount  of  $1,864,000,000  were  im- 
mediately invested  in  securities.  Of  this 
amount,  approximately  $1,000,000,000 
was  invested  in  industrial  companies, 
thereby  making  possible  the  vast  ex- 
pansion of  our  industries  and  the  con- 
sequent employment  of  hundreds  of 
thousands    of    men.    More    than    $500,- 
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000,000  was  invested  in  the  securities 
of  public  service  corporations,  making 
possible  the  extension  of  telephone, 
light,  water  and  other  conveniences  to 
the  public.  More  than  $300,000,000  of 
the  war-profits  of  1916  was  invested  in 
railway  securities,  enabling  the  rail- 
roads to  better  cope  with  the  trans- 
portation needs  of  the  manufacturer, 
the  farmer,  and  the  traveler. 

Figures,  perhaps,  are  tiresome,  but 
they  must  be  employed  if  the  public  is 
to  be  made  to  understand  that  surplus 
wealth  does  not  necessarily  mean  idle 
wealth,  but  does  mean,  rather,  useful 
and  necessary  wealth.  One  of  the  count- 
less outlets  for  surplus  wealth  which 
might  easily  be  overlooked  is  the  item 
of  new  machinery.  Every  one  knows 
that  machinery  wears  out,  and  that  it 
must  be  replaced  if  the  factories  are 
to  be  continued,  and  the  thousands  of 
employees  kept  at  work.  But  who  would 
imagine,  at  first  thought,  that  during 
a  single  year  approximately  $2,000,- 
000,000,  or  one-tenth  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  first  year  of  our  war,  would 
be  expended  for  new  machinery  alone? 
And,  yet,  such  was  the  case  in  1916, 
according  to  the  best  obtainable  statis- 
tics. And  then  there  are  our  everyday 
building  operations.  New  building  op- 
erations in  113  of  the  leading  cities  of 
the  country  during  1916  amounted  to 
$114,331,891,  and  if  this  census  had 
been  taken  for  all  of  the  cities  in  the 
country  the  total  figure  would  have  been 
many   times   more   than    that    amount. 

EVERY  one  is  interested  in  schools 
and  universities,  and  yet  not  every 
one  takes  the  time  to  consider  how  impor- 
tant a  part  is  played  by  surplus  wealth 
in  maintaining  these  institutions.  Take, 
for  example,  Harvard  University.  Dur- 
ing 1916  Harvard  received  gifts,  be- 
quests and  endowments  amounting  ap- 
proximately to  $25,000,000.  Chicago 
University  received  from  voluntary 
sources  during  1916  the  sum  of  $6,500,- 


000.  Yale  University,  Princeton,  and 
scores  of  smaller,  tho  vastly  important, 
institutions  of  education  received  gifts 
and  bequests  amounting  to  millions  of 
dollars.  During  that  one  year  of  war 
profits,  the  total  of  gifts  and  bequests 
to  public  institutions,  and  other  sums 
expended  for  the  public  welfare, 
amounted  to  approximately  $1,000,000,- 
000.  The  increase  by  corporations  to  em- 
ployees in  wages  and  bonuses  amounted 
to  nearly  $400,000,000.  War  gifts  to 
Belgium,  France,  England,  Serbia  and 
other  countries  amounted  to  more  than 
$35,000,000. 

THESE  figures  could  easily  be  en- 
larged upon,  if  other  channels  of 
everyday  human  endeavor  were  sought 
out  and  investigated,  but  surely  they  will 
suffice  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  sur- 
plus wealth  has  countless  necessary  and 
actual  uses  which  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  practically  every  citizen  of 
the  country.  It  might  be  argued  that  all 
of  these  things — with  the  exception  of 
the  charities  and  endowments — are  in- 
vestments, and  result  merely  in  still 
further  augmented  fortunes.  Perhaps 
this  is  true;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
we  must  have  them — the  universities, 
the  factories,  the  great  transportation 
systems,  the  eleemosynary  institutions, 
the  office  buildings,  the  apartments,  the 
telephone  systems,  and  all  of  the  other 
countless  cogs  in  our  everyday  life.  We 
must  have  them  in  ever-increasing 
abundance  and  efficiency,  and  they  can 
be  secured  from  nowhere  but  from  sur- 
plus earnings. 

Another  condition  which  is  frequently 
overlooked    is    the    high    cost   of    every 
business    operation    at    this    time,    and 
the   possibility,    if   not    the   probabili 
that  the  war  might  come  to  a  compai 
tively   early    end.    For   exam  pi.      a    mill 
may  be  carrying  in  raw  n 
on  hand  or  under  contract,  e  -'p- 

resenting    a    very    lar  on    of 

its   earnings    for   the   J    B  <'k, 
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if  wool  or  cotton,  for  instance,  at  the 
s?oing  price  today,  would  be  worth 
something  like  three  times  the  normal 
prices.  Therefore,  if  the  war  should 
end  during  the  next  year,  we  may  nat- 
urally assume  that  these  prices  would 
return  to  normal,  which  would  mean 
that  the  owner  would  have  to  charge  off 
a  very  large  part  of  the  present  value 
of  his  stock,  the  charge-off  amounting, 
in  some  cases  which  I  have  investigated, 
to  substantially  the  profits  for  this  fis- 
cal year;  so  if  the  manufacturer  is 
forced   to    pay   in    excess   profits   taxes 


of  fifty  or  even  a  larger  percentage  of 
his  earnings  he  is  likely  to  lose  that 
amount  in  the  shrinkage  of  his  mate- 
rials on  hand. 

Many  other  conditions  occur  to  me 
which  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  in- 
dicate the  desirability,  if  not  the  neces- 
sity, of  placing  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  war  profits  the  Government 
takes — especially  until  business  can  be- 
come adjusted  to  these  new  conditions. 
No  one  will  argue  that  surplus  wealth 
should  not  do  its  share  in  the  war.  It 
should  do  a  very  large  share,  indeed. 


But  in  determining  what  its  share 
should  be,  we  should  first  be  sure  that 
we  are  not  crippling  the  country's  nor- 
mal, tho  vastly  increasing,  domestic 
needs.  It  matters  comparatively  little 
to  the  man  of  vast  income  whether  he 
invests  most  of  his  surplus  in  industrial 
channels,  or  turns  it  over  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  purposes  of  the  war. 
It  is  the  duty  of  Congress,  therefore, 
to  decide  how  much  of  that  surplus  we 
need  for  our  ordinary,  peaceful  pursuits 
and  how  much  for  war. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


WHY  NOT  A  DOLLAR  DRAFT? 


THE  design  that  I  believe  the 
Congress  should  have  in  mind 
in  relation  to  the  taxation  of 
war  profits  is  that  ultimately  we 
may  do  that  which  is  best  for  all  the 
people  of  the  nation,  and  that  behind 
the  line  of  trenches,  which  will  be  ours 
in  the  near  future,  we  may  have  a 
contented  people,  a  people  not  irritated 
by  any  sense  of  injustice  or  inequality 
in  taxation,  and  that  finally  we  may 
not  only  conscript  the  blood  of  the 
nation,  but  we  may  conscript  a  part 
of  the  wealth  of  this  nation  that  is 
coined  out  of  its  blood. 

With  a  boundless  enthusiasm  we 
conscripted,  in  a  very  brief  period,  the 
youth  of  this  land.  With  an  enthusiasm 
that  would  brook  no  delay,  we  took 
our  youth  and  sent  that  forth  to  fight 
for  this  nation,  and  to  die,  if  neces- 
sary, upon  a  foreign  soil.  I  ask  that 
same  enthusiasm  for  conscripting  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  today  to  stand 
behind  the  lads  that  have  gone  forth 
to  fight  our  battle  over  the  seas.  In 
asking  this  I  ask  nought  that  interferes 
with  legitimate  enterprise  or  with  going 
business  concerns.  I  ask  the  conscrip- 
tion of  war  profits,  and  I  ask  a  re- 
sponse as  ready  to  the  experience  of 
Britain  as  was  given  in  conscripting 
our  youth. 

THOSE  who  coin  the  blood  of  war  are 
the  ones  best  able  to  pay  the  expense 
of  war.  Those  who  make  swollen  war 
profits  out  of  this  particular  exigency 
are  those  who  ought  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  this  war.  It  is,  indeed,  to  me 
ouite  a  trivial  thing  to  take  from  the 
swollen  fortunes  that  have  come  from 
war  in  the  last  couple  of  years  the 
little  moiety  that  this  bill,  by  the  ma- 
jority, takes.  We  are  staggered  when 
we  think  of  the  amount  of  money  thus 


BY  HIRAM  W.  JOHNSON 

far  required,  this  year,  in  this  under- 
taking— $20,000,000,000.  I  confess 
that  it  is  infinite  to  me.  All  this  our 
people  are  willing  to  do.  But  in  doing 
it,  in  accepting  not  alone  the  burdens 
placed  upon  them,  a  burden  greater 
than  was  ever  placed  upon  any  other 
people,  but  also  with  responding  with 
their  best  beloved,  and  their  blood,  they 
ask  that  burden,  as  much  of  it  as  pos- 
sible, be  taken  from  those  who  make 
profits  out  of  this  war. 

THE  war  profits  are  derived  from 
the  war  and  the  war  alone.  Let  the 
war  cease  the  first  day  of  December 
next,  or  within  the  next  year,  and  the 
war  profits  then  cease.  Is  it  wise  states- 
manship to  look  to  a  time  in  the  future 
when  there  may  be  no  war  profits,  with 
the  expectation  that  that  time  in  the 
future,  when  the  war  has  ceased  and 
there  are  no  war  profits,  to  tax  these 
particular   swollen   fortunes? 

I  submit  there  can  be  no  future  as 
to  these  war  profits,  because  they  are 
fleeting,  ephemeral  at  best,  lasting 
alone  with  the  war,  with  the  exigency, 
with  the  strife,  and  with  the  conflict, 
ceasing  the  very  moment  that  the  war 
ceases.  So  I  insist  that  we  proceed  to 
take  the  largest  share  of  the  war  profits 
that  it  is  possible  to  take  in  this  con- 
juncture of  affairs  and  to  devote  those 
war  profits  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
particular  enterprise  which  itself  makes 
the  war  profits. 

England  today  takes  80  per  cent  of 
the  war  profits  there  to  run  the  war. 
Do  you  realize  how  much  we  take  based 
upon  the  minimum  of  $3,000,000,000 
for  the  last  year?  We  take  addition- 
ally under  this  bill,  less  than  20  per 
cent  and  England  takes  80  per  cent  of 
war  profits.  I  would  not  follow  blindly, 
of  course,  the  advice,   either  of  allies 


or  of  neutral  nations.  I  would  not,  of 
course,  ask  the  Senate  under  any  other 
circumstances  to  follow  another  nation 
in  taking  an  undue  proportion  of  war 
profits  merely  because  that  other  na- 
tion did  it.  But,  oh,  how  persuasive 
indeed,  how  convincing  were  the  argu- 
ments of  what  England  did  when  we 
dealt  with  our  blood  and  how  little 
persuasive  and  little  convincing  those 
arguments  are  when  we  deal  with  our 
wealth. 

The  estimated  war  profits,  according 
to  the  figures  stated  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  in  1916 
were  $3,000,000,000  as  a  minimum 
sum.  The  war  profits  tax  in  this  bill 
amounts  to  $562,000,000,  a  little  less 
than  20  per  cent  of  the  war  profits. 
This  year  the  war  profits  it  is  estimated 
will  amount  to  $4,000,000,000  and 
more.  Oh,  think  of  what  they  come 
from,  and  why  it  is  that  they  exist  at 
all,  and  then  understanding  what 
makes  them,  and  for  such  a  brief 
period,  why  hesitate  from  taking  the 
very  largest  portion  of  those  war  prof- 
its that  it  is  possible  to  take  to  carry 
on  our  great  adventure  and  in  order 
to  protect  us  from  financial  difficulty 
in  our  war? 

I  insist  that  these  taxes  should  be 
raised  so  that  practically  every  dol- 
lar under  this  bill  may  be  raised  by  war 
profits  taxes,  by  income  taxes,  and  by 
the  taxes  upon  alcoholic  beverages  and 
the  like,  and  that  every  consumer's  tax 
that  is  in  the  bill,  whether  it  be  little 
or  whether  it  be  big,  whether  it  touch 
one  source  or  one  class  or  another 
class,  shall  be  eliminated,  and  we  take 
the  money  from  where  we  ought  to 
take  it — from  the  war  profits  made  out 
of  this  great  conflict! 
Washington,  D.  C. 


NAMED 

BY  MARY  CAROLYN  DAVIES 


A  white  flower  drifts  across  the  sky — 
The  moon,  said  you,  the  moon? 

A  splash  of  swinging  gold  on  high — 
The  sun,  did  you  say,  at  noon? 


Far-scattered  flakes  of  drifted  snow— 
The  stars,  said  you,  at  night? 

Ah,  well,  I  am  young,  I  do  not  know; 
It  may  be  you  are  right. 
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A  BITTER  PILL 
FOR  THE 
KAISER 
The  keynote  of  Ger- 
man trench  defense 
is  this  cylindrical 
concrete  structure, 
nicknamed  the  "pill- 
box." These  strong- 
holds, roughly  made 
all  in  one  piece,  dot 
the  entire  length  of 
the  Hindenburg  line. 
Used  singly  they  are 
merely  shelters  or 
substitutes  for  dug- 
outs ;  with  the  proper 
internal  arrange- 

ments and  loop  holes 
they  are  machine 
gun  posts,  or  clus- 
tered together  they 
make  redoubts.  The 
"pill-box"  is  not  eas- 
ily shattered  by  shell 
fire;  this  one  still 
stands  in  spite  of 
the  terrific  bombard- 
ment during  the 
British  advance 
which     captured     it 

Central  News 


KAMERAD! 

KAMERAD : 

'J'h  p  photograph  be- 
low was  snapped  at 
'i  :S0  o'clock  in  the 
morning  by  a  French 
"cuirassier"  who  had 
just  taken  part  in  a 
surprize  attack  on 
the  German  posi- 
tion. It  shows  the 
first  of  the  Boches  to 
lea  re  their  trenches. 
They  have  thrown 
down  their  guns  and 
arc  running  toward 
the  French  troops, 
crying  "Kamerad!" 
and  holding  up  their 
hands  as  they  offer 
to  surrender  them- 
selves as  prisoners. 
Reports  recently 
have  suggested  an 
increasing  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of 
German  soldiers  to 
exchange  the  hard- 
ships  of  fighting  for 
the  comparative  com- 
fort of  a  prison  camp 
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EVERY  SHIP  ? 
T/ie  United  States  destroyer  ahove,  sending  out  its  own  smoke  screen  for  submarine  defense,  is  setting  the  example  soon  to  be  followed  b;i  all* 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 
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Since   the  Russian   revolution   Grand   Duke  Michael,   once   com-       Would  you  say  that  the  Czar  was  up  a  stump?  This  photograph 
mander  of  the  Russian  army,   has   been  playing  golf  in  France       shows  him  in  prison  at  Tsarskoe-Selo.  Later  he  was  sent  to  Siberia 
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ANOTHER  KING  OUT  OF  A  JOB 

Constantine  of  Greece  in  exile  in  Switzerland  with  his  two  daughters   and  eldest  son;   the  second   son  is  nominal  ruler  of   Greece 


BACK  TO  THE  SEA 


OUR  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BECOME  A  SEAFARING  NATION  AGAIN 


NOTHING  finer  has  resulted 
from  the  Great  War  than  the 
magnificent  effort  which  demo- 
cratic and  unprepared  America 
has  made  during  the  last  five  months 
to  master  the  staggering  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  emergency.  The  people 
have  realized  that  the  two  great  tasks 
before  them  were  to  supply  food  to 
England  and  to  carry  an  army  to 
France,  and  that  the  solution  of  these 
difficulties  depended  wholly  upon  the 
creation  of  a  national  merchant  marine. 
The  reorganized  Shipping  Board,  head- 
ed by  a  man  of  high  reputation  in  the 
Navy  and  a  man  of  wide  experience  in 
civilian  construction,  will  undoubtedly 
carry  on  the  work  of  shipbuilding  with 
all  possible  speed. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  build  ships; 
we  must  find  officers  and  men  com- 
petent to  run  them.  Our  new  commer- 
cial fleet  will  require  the  services  of  no 
less  than  10,000  officers  and  50,000  sea- 
men. Does  the  country  yet  realize  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  of  manning 
the  American   merchant  marine? 

The   Navy,  with   characteristic  fore 


t'i  bm  ittUMti unno 


The  engine,   room    of   the   "Newport,"   New 
York's   training   $hip   for   merchant   marine 


BY  COMMODORE  MILLER 

PRESIDENT      OF      THE      NATIONAL 
NAUTICAL  TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 

sight  and  energy,  has  enrolled  a  large 
number  of  men  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 
This  force  will  be  temporarily  avail- 
able for  duty  on  transports  and  auxil- 
iaries, but  we  cannot  rely  upon  it  as  a 
permanent  source  of  supply  of  the  men 
needed  by  the  commercial  fleet.  Most  of 
the  men  enlisting  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
are  not  of  the  class  which  follows  the 
sea  as  a  vocation.  They  have  enlisted 
from  patriotic  motives  to  serve  the  na- 
tion in  time  of  war,  and  with  the  re- 
turn of  peace  we  cannot  look  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  enlistments  for  commercial 
service. 

Mr.  Henry  Howard,  of  Boston,  an  en- 
thusiastic yachtsman,  has  started  a 
movement,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  for  the  education  of 
seamen  with  a  view  to  making  them 
eligible  for  promotion  from  the  fore- 
castle to  the  cabin.  But  it  is  question- 
able if  a  sufficient  number  of  men  ca- 
pable of  filling  officers'  positions  can  be 
obtained  by  this  means  alone.  Our  fu- 
ture enlarged  merchant  fleet  must  be 
officered  by  men  versed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  intricate  modern  steamer, 
and  able,  as  in  the  old  days  of  the 
clipper  ships,  to  represent  their  owners 
abroad.  Therefore  preparedness,  for 
peace  as  well  as  for  the  immediate  ne- 
cessities of  war,  demands  an  enlarged 
supply  of  trained  men  for  sea  service. 

To  accomplish  this  object,  a  memora- 
ble meeting  was  held  at  the  India 
House  in  New  York  on  June  28,  1917, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Ma- 
rine League  of  the  United  States.  Much 
thought  was  devoted  to  the  question: 
What  can  the  marine  interests  in  New 
York,  the  largest  commercial  ■•enter  of 
the  United  States,  do  individually  anil 
collectively  to  train  young  men?  The 
fact  was  brought  out  that  only  two 
states,   New   York    and    Massachusetts, 


maintained  school  ships  and  that  appli- 
cants had  to  be  residents  of  the  state. 

Some  day  we  hope  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  will  have  its  own 
"Annapolis"  to  train  the  officers  of  our 
merchant  marine.  Until  then  individual 
and  corporate  activity  must  supply  the 
deficiency.  Civilians  are  patriotically 
giving  their  services  to  meet  the  na- 
tion's need  in  every  line  of  effort  and 
the  marine  interests  desire  to  do  their 
"bit"  with  the  rest.  Inspired  with  this 
idea  the  meeting  agreed  to  organize  the 
National  Nautical  Training  Associa- 
tion, supported  and  directed  by  men  of 
the  highest  standing  in  New  York  and 
in  other  states  as  well.  Funds  for  the 
purposes  of  the  association  will  be 
raised  by  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  public  spirited  men. 

The  plan  of  the  Nautical  Training 
Association  is  to  begin  with  the  boy. 
The  instruction  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment thru  the  Naval  Reserve  and  by 
educating  seamen  already  in  service  for 
higher  positions  is  one-sided,  since  it 
applies  only  to  men.  As  soon  as  possible 
the  association     [Continued  on  page  U02 
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I   bit  of  ii  drill  in  the  thip'a 
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FARMS  AND  THE  MAN 


THE  world  is  grasping,  almost 
gasping,  for  food.  Napoleon's 
aphorism  about  an  army  moving 
on  its  belly  is  not  very  elegant 
but  is  very  expressive.  Man  does  not 
live  by  bread  alone,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  he  cannot  live  without  it.  Just 
now  the  American  farmer  is  being 
called  on  to  exert  himself  as  never  be- 
fore in  order  that  the  allied  armies  may 
continue  to  move.  Attempts  are  being 
made  to  organize  everything  with  that 
end  in  view  during  the  war. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  realize  now  that 
this  is  not  a  question  of  wartime  alone. 
If  an  army  moves  on  its  belly,  so  does 
society  in  time  of  peace.  Everything  on 
which  civilization  depends,  except  air 
and  sunshine,  comes  ultimately  out  of 
the  ground.  A  large  part  of  it  comes  in 
the  form  of  agricultural  products. 
Some  writers  have  been  disposed  to  be- 
little Jefferson  for  the  emphasis  he  laid 
on  agriculture.  After  his  day  there  de- 
veloped a  political  party  which  left 
agriculture  to  take  care  of  itself  and 
proceeded  to  nurse  manufacturing.  In 
recent  years,  however,  we  have  begun 
to  realize  that  it  is  well  to  keep  close 
to  the  soil.  From  it  our  living  comes. 

This  keeping  close  to  the  soil  is  not 
an  easy  problem  and  is  calling  now  for 
serious  consideration.  In  other  indus- 
tries we  have  fought  against  large  scale 
production,  but  finally  succumbed  to  it 
and  tried  to  impose  regulation — regu- 
lation mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
consumer,  partly  for  the  laborer.  The 
question  of  the  labor  supply  entered 
very  little  into  this  fight,  but  labor  is 
coming  in  now  for  consideration  in  the 
matter  of  control. 

ONE  of  the  most  serious  problems  in 
agriculture  is  the  labor  supply. 
It  is  an  eternal  question;  just  now  it 
is  very  acute.  There  are  two  ways  of 
keeping  labor  and  land  together.  One  is 
to  allow  large  scale  production  with  a 
few  individuals  or  companies  owning 
both  land  and  labor.  We  tried  that  in  this 
country  until  the  Civil  War  and  then 
abolished  it  so  far  as  concerns  the  own- 
ership of  labor.  Large  scale  production, 
that  is  the  ownership  of  large  areas, 
continues  and  there  the  labor  question 
is  a  serious  one,  both  from  the  point 
of  view  of  supply  to  the  operator  and 
of  the  condition  of  the  laborer.  The 
other  way  of  keeping  land  and  labor 
together  is  to  allow  and  encourage  the 
laborer  to  own  the  land  on  which  he 
works.  Then  he  cannot  easily  run  away 
and  leave  it  when  wages  happen  to  be 
high  in  other  industries.  What  has  been 
the  policy  of  our  Government  in  this 
matter  and  what  are  the  results? 

In  its  land  policy  our  Government 
has  had  two  things  in  view,  revenue 
from  the  sales  and  ownership  by  ac- 
tual settlers.  For  many  years  the  first 
policy  was  foremost.  A  long  drawn  out 
fight  finally  resulted  in  the  homestead 
act  of  1863,  which  puts  the  latter  first. 
The  first  policy  has  been  a  complete 
failure;  the  latter  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  a  brilliant  success. 
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Under  the  homestead  law  over  100,- 
000,000  acres  have  been  patented.  In 
this  way  many  thousands  of  families 
found  homes,  tho  many  acres  were 
taken  by  dummy  settlers  who  turned 
them  over  to  speculators.  Also,  many 
of  the  160  acre  tracts  taken  by  settlers 
have  since  passed  into  the  hands  of 
large  holders.  No  care  whatever  was 
taken  to  prevent  the  monopolization  of 
lands  not  agricultural.  As  a  result  to- 
day 60,000  people,  or  about  12,000  fam- 
ilies, own  about  one-fourth  the  area  of 
the  United  States.  More  than  25,000,- 
000  acres  are  owned  by  foreigners,  one 
English  nobleman  controlling  1,750,000 
acres.  In  California  one  man  owns 
17,000,000  acres.  A  German,  Weyer- 
haesuer,  who  came  to  this  country  a 
poor  boy  in  1850,  gathered  in  14,539,- 
000  acres  in  California  and  Oregon. 
Beside  these  princely  estates  the  King 
farm  of  1,000,000  acres  and  the  Taft 
dairy  farm  and  truck  garden  of  60,000 
acres  in  Texas  look  small. 

SINCE  the  Civil  War  economists  have 
congratulated  the  country  on  the 
break-up  of  large  estates.  It  is  easy 
to  point  to  the  census  tables  and  show 
that  the  average  size  of  farms  is  de- 
creasing, but  we  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  census  table  is  based  on 
cultivation,  not  on  ownership.  The  facts 
about  ownership  are  difficult  to  obtain. 
A  few  may  be  gleaned  from  the  census. 
These,  supplemented  by  what  we  may 
gather  from  state  reports  and  the  news 
items  of  the  daily  press,  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  land  monopolization  is 
steadily  marching  on. 

In  1910  we  had  9,869,776  families 
living  in  the  country.  For  these  families 
we  had  878,798,325  acres  in  6,361,502 
farms  of  the  average  size  of  138.1  acres. 
Evidently  more  than  one  family  lived 
on  the  same  farm  in  many  cases,  for 
there  were  3,500,000  more  families  than 
farms.  While  the  average  size  of  farms 
for  the  whole  area  was  138.1  acres,  200,- 
000,000  acres,  or  nearly  one-fourth, 
was  in  farms  of  4230  acres.  The  own- 
ers of  3,948,722  farms  operate  them, 
but  only  2,588,396  are  free  from  mort- 
gage. The  200,000,000  acres  in  large 
farms  are  owned  by  47,276  persons,  or 
9455  families.  More  than  one-third  of 
the  farms,  2,234,676  acres,  are  operated 
by  tenants  who  rent  them  from  the 
owners.  The  large  farms  must  be  op- 
erated by  tenants  or  hired  labor. 

Assuming  that  all  of  our  rural  popu- 
lation is  engaged  in  food  production, 
we  find  that  less  than  half  of  it  is 
bound  to  the  soil  by  anything  stronger 
than  the  uncertain  ties  of  low  rents 
and  good  wages.  The  increase  in  land 
values  has  raised  rents,  and  higher 
wages  in  other  industries  has  proved 
a  strong  attraction  to  the  mobile  part 
of  our  farm  labor.  It  is  not  easy  to  get 
land;  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  move 
to  higher  wages. 

But  we  have  land  in  abundance.  Of 


the  878,798,325  acres  in  farms  only  a 
little  over  half  is  in  cultivation.  Be- 
sides this,  there  are  millions  of  acres 
owned  by  the  railroads  and  in  private 
hands  not  listed  as  farms.  The  Govern- 
ment still  has  about  150,000,000  acres, 
but  the  more  desirable  lands  are  in  pri- 
vate hands.  To  get  these  lands  in  cul- 
tivation is  the  problem.  Modern  farm- 
ing requires  capital.  It  now  costs  $10 
to  $15  an  acre  to  clear  land,  rid  it  of 
stumps  and  get  it  ready  for  cultiva- 
tion. There  was  a  time  when  the  timber 
on  many  of  these  lands  would  have  paid 
the  cost  of  clearing.  Now  the  owners 
of  these  lands,  having  robbed  them  of 
the  timber,  are  very  desirous  of  dispos- 
ing of  them  to  farmers.  They  hold  "land 
congresses" — one  was  recently  held  at 
New  Orleans — to  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  selling  their  cut-over  lands. 
Until  they  can  do  this  we  often  help 
them  hold  for  higher  prices  by  assess- 
ing such  lands  at  a  lower  percentage 
of  value  than  that  on  improved  lands. 
The  time  for  action  is  at  hand.  If  we 
believe  in  large  scale  production — fig- 
ures can  easily  be  produced  to  demon- 
strate its  efficiency — then  we  should 
begin  to  regulate  it.  The  producer  must 
have  labor.  If  we  still  believe  that  it 
is  better  for  the  laborer  to  own  the 
land  on  which  he  works,  then  we  should 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  get  and  hold 
it.  The  following  suggestions  are  not 
offered  as  a  complete  solution.  The 
writer  does  not  claim  to  have  any  pan- 
acea. They  are  offered  as  a  starting 
point. 

SOME  of  the  landholders  are  trying 
to  sell.  Let  us  help  them — by  assess- 
ing unimproved  lands  at  double  their 
value.  Another  way  to  help  is  by  the 
progressive  land  tax.  In  one  county  in 
Arkansas  three  persons  or  corporations 
are  said  to  own  eighty-five  per  cent  of 
the  lands.  Several  efforts  have  been 
made  to  get  a  progressive  tax  measure 
thru  the  Legislature,  but  the  landed  in- 
terests always  block  the  reform. 

If  the  holder  needs  help  to  sell,  much 
more  does  the  purchaser  need  help  to 
buy.  The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bank  of- 
fers him  practically  nothing  for  this. 
The  last  Arkansas  Legislature  submit- 
ted a  somewhat  radical  amendment  au- 
thorizing the  state  to  issue  $9,000,000 
of  bonds  to  help  people  buy  farms  not 
exceeding  eighty  acres.  It  is  dangerous 
and  will  need  careful  handling,  but  un- 
der it  a  man  can  buy,  clear  and  culti- 
vate even  the  cut-over  lands.  Massa- 
chusetts has  taken  some  radical  steps 
to  help  the  city  dwellers  buy  homes  and 
will  also  help  her  farmers. 

On  the  Government  lands  the  home- 
stead law  should  be  amended  so  as  to 
abolish  outright  the  system  of  giving 
in  absolute  ownership  at  any  time.  Let 
a  man  homestead  as  now.  When  he  de- 
cides that  he  wants  to  give  up  farming 
or  move  elsewhere,  the  lands  should  re- 
vert to  the  Government  and  be  held  for 
the  next  farmer.  It  will  be  easy  enough 
to  adjust  the  matter  of  improvements. 

Fayetteville,  Arkansas 
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Him — How  did  you  like  the  stage  hang- 
ings in  that  Shakespeare  show? 

Slim — There  weren't  no  hangings,  y' 
boob,  he  killed  'em  with  a  sword. — 
Efficiency. 

Studc  A — I  need  five  dollars  and  I've 
only  got  four. 

Stude  B — That's  easy.  Pawn  the  four 
dollars  for  three  dollars  and  sell  the  pawn- 
ticket  for   two   dollars." — Lehigh    Burr. 

It  is  thought  that  lady  voters  will  be 
unduly  influenced  by  candidates'  personal 
appearances.  This  makes  the  majority  of 
M.P.'s  in  favor  of  female  suffrage  all  the 
more    surprizing. — London    Opinion. 

Even  gentle  woman  is  capable,  when 
dealing  with  tramps,  of  perpetrating  a  type 
of  humor  of  which  one  would  little  sus- 
pect her. 

"I  told  dat  lady,"  Cinder  Smith  relates, 
"dat  I  wanted  just  a  little  sumpin'  to  keep 
soul  an'  body  together." 

"An'  what  did  she  give  you?"  inquired 
Billy   Trucks,   feelingly. 

Cinder  Smith  exhibited  the  handout. 
"She  give  me  dis  safety  pin." — Globe. 

"The  'orn  of  the  'unter  is  'eard  on  the 
Mil,"  sang  the  little  boy  at  the  Ragged 
School  treat.  But  somehow  his  version  of 
that  line  in  "Kathleen  Mavourneen"  jarred 
on  the  nerves  of  the  old  squire. 

"My  little  man."  he  said,  kindly,  "why 
don't  you  put  a  few  more  aitches  in  your 
song?" 

"Gam !"  advised  the  little  man,  politely. 
"Don't  yer  know  there  ain't  no  'h'  in 
moosie?  It  only  goes  up  ter  G !" — London 
Ideas. 

Secretary  of  War  Baker  tells  a  story  of 
a  country  youth  who  was  driving  to  the 
county  fair  with  his  sweetheart  when  they 
passed  a  booth  where  fresh  popcorn  was 
for  sale. 

"My.  Abner,  ain't  that  nice?"  said  the 
girl. 

"Ain't  what  nice?"   asked   stupid  Abner. 

"Why.  the  popcorn  ;  it  smells  so  awfully 
good."  replied  the  girl. 

"It  does  smell  kind  o'  fine,"  drawled  the 
youth.  "I'll  jest  drive  a  little  closer  so  you 
can  get  a  better  smell." — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

Vexation  and  grief  struggled  for  mastery 
in  Gertrude's  soul. 

"Mother,  do  come  out  and  speak  to 
Freddy."  she  said.  "He's  treadin  'on  all 
the  ants  in  the  garden." 

"How  very  unkind !"  said  the  mother. 

"Yes.  that's  what  I've  told  him."  said 
Gertrude,  "but  he  won't  let  me  tread  on 
a  single  one." — Chicago  Herald. 

From  Copenhagen,  however,  comes  the 
information  that  the  Liberal  press  and 
politicians  in  Germany  manifest  an  increas- 
ing apprehension  that  when  the  Chancellor 
breaks  silence  he  will  speak  with  a  de- 
cided pro-German  accent. — Exchange. 

What  is  there  surprizing  in  the  fact  that 
the  German  Chancellor  should  "speak  with 
a  decided  pro-German  accent"?  Did  our 
contemporary  expect  him  to  use  an  Irish 
brogue,  or  a  neutral  stutter,  or  a  pro-Ally 
drawl? 

Over  the  garden  fence  the  conversation 
had   suddenly   turned   acrimonious. 

"An'  if  yore  boy  'Erbert  ties  any  more 
cans  to  ,,:u-  pore  dog's  tail."  was  Mrs. 
Bfoggins'  stern  ultimatum,  "  'e'll  'ear  about 
it,  that's  all.  Oh,  an'  per'aps  you've  done 
wiv  that  saucepan  wot  you  borrowed  last 
Monday." 

"Erbert,"  asked  Mrs.  Gnibb  shrilly, 
"wot  'ave  you  bin  doin'  to  Mrs.  Moggins 
dog?" 

"Xothin.  ma!"  replied  the  small  boy, 
unblusbingly. 

I  here."   said  his  mother   triumphantly. 

"An'  you  returned  'er  saucepan  pester 
day.  didn't  you.  dearie?" 

"Sent  it  back  by  'er  dog!"  said  'Erbert 
calmly.     'lh<  Pairing  Show. 


Courier  of  Soldier  and  Civilian 


Our  troops  are  now  on  the 
firing  line  in  France.  While  at 
home  every  instrumentality  of 
our  government  and  private 
industry  is  being  urged  at  top 
speed  to  insure  victory.  The 
telephone  is  in  universal  demand 
as  courier,  bringing  to  the  front 
men  and  the  materials  of  war. 

From  the  farms  the  telephone 
courier  brings  foodstuffs ;  from 
the  mines  the  telephone  courier 
calls  forth  metals;  from  the 
factories  this  courier  gathers 
manufactured  products.  The 
telephone  courier  leads  troop 
and  supply  trains  to  the  front; 
summons  fighting  flotillas  and 
transports;   and,  in   fact,  leads 


practically  every  contributing 
unit  of  supply  to  the  firing  line. 

At  such  a  time,  when  the 
government  is  straining  at  its 
task  and  every  industry  is  loy- 
ally contributing  its  energy,  this 
national  courier  is  constantly 
being  used  to  call  up  the  re- 
serves. It  is  at  the  base  of  every 
contributing  activity. 

The  right  of  way  must  be 
given  to  the  military  for  the 
direction  of  troops  and  to  the 
government  for  the  marshaling 
of  endless  supplies.  To  do 
this,  and  also  to  make  the  tele- 
phone serve  all  other  needs, 
both  patriotic  and  private,  all 
must  economize. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated    Companies 

Ona  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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Rome  ike's  Press  Clippings 

are  used  nowadays  by  every  modern 
up-to-date  business  man ;  they  bring 
you  in  constant  touch  with  all  public 
and  private  wants,  and  supply  you  with 
news  bearing  upon  any  line  of  busi- 
ness. We  read  for  our  subscribers  all 
the  important  papers  published  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  If  you  have 
never  used  press  clippings,  drop  us  a 
postal  and  wc  will  show  how  they  can 
be  of  advantage  to  you.  Write  for 
booklet  and  terms. 

romeike,  inc. 

^-HO  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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SHOULD  A  COLLEGE  GIRL  THINK? 

THE  SECOND  ARTICLE  IN  "THE  GAP  BETWEEN  TWO  GENERATIONS" 


THE  fact  that  many  women  of 
my  generation  have  gone  to  col- 
lege and  studied  science  and  so- 
ciology has  done  as  much  as  any 
other  one  thing  to  deepen  and  widen 
the  gulf  between  us  and  our  mothers. 
Certainly  going  to  college  changed  me 
as  nothing  else  would  have  changed 
me  at  that  time.  I  went  to  college  an 
Episcopalian  and  left  college  an  agnos- 
tic with  strong  enthusiasm  for  social 
reform.  I  went  with  an  established  be- 
lief in  the  divine  right  of  the  upper 
classes  to  be  as  "upper"  as  possible 
and  I  came  away  a  radical  social- 
democrat  with  a  large,  vague,  but  very 
sincere  interest  in  the  people  who  never 
go  to  the  opera.  To  be  sure  my  democ- 
racy was  frothy,  aggressive  and  in- 
effectual, as  snobbish  in  its  own  way  as 
my  earlier  ideas.  But  it  was  a  begin- 
ning, and  a  revolutionary  change.  I 
went  to  college  supposing  that  health, 
wealth,  fame,  perhaps  even  greatness 
and  genius,  were  gifts  of  the  gods  be- 
stowed upon  a  few,  blessings  that  one 
could  hardly  hope  to  achieve.  I  came 
away  with  the  belief  that  it  is  vitally 
important  for  each  member  of  society 
to  fulfil  the  measure  of  his  own  individ- 
ual possibilities,  to  thrust  down  his 
roots  deeply  and  lift  up  his  head  proud- 
ly and  achieve  as  much  as  he  can  of 
all  good  things.  I  came  away  feeling 
that  marriage  is  not  the  whole  destiny 
of  woman,  but  rather  the  great  normal, 
racial  privilege.  This  intellectual  up 
heaval  was  as  strenuous  as  a  volcanic 
eruption  and  I  came  forth,  like  all  pros- 
elytes to  new  credos,  with  convictions 
as  intense  and  fiery  as  hot  lava — and 
just  about  as  useful  at  the  time — and 
with  a  very  sulfurous  anger  at  things 
as  they  were — and  are. 

I  knew  by  this  time  that  I  was  not 
alone  in  going  thru  all  this.  Many  a 
girl  had  said  to  me,  "Mother  is  a  dear, 
but  I  wouldn't  say  that  to  her.  She 
doesn't  understand."  And  one  young 
man  with  a  youthful  serio-comic  grin 
had  remarked,  "Our  parents  are  really 
younger  than  we  are,  less  sophisticated 
intellectually.  They  are  always  abso- 
lutely sure  that  if  we  disagree  with 
them  we  are  wrong.  And  we  do  have  to 
be  so  careful  not  to  hurt  their  feel- 
ings!" It  was  and  is  a  rather  amusing 
thought.  But  it  is  strangely  true.  I 
scarcely  believed  it  when  he  said  it,  for 
I  did  not  realize  how  fast  I  was  being 
whirled  away  from  the  old  static-  and 
ordered  intellectual  scheme  into  the 
dynamic  eddies  of  modern  thought.  But 
later,  when  I  began  to  talk  of  my  new 
ideas  at  home  to  my  mother  and  her 
friends  I  learned  how  much  suffering 
ideas  can  cause.  I  began  to  argue  with 
my  family.  Sometimes  when  my  en- 
thusiasm boiled  over  I  ranted.  I  wanted 
to  argue  quietly  as  we  had  argued  on 
the  campus  and  in  the  class  room.  I 
did  not  want  to  make  my  family  and 
their  old  friends  believe  just  as  I  did. 
My  hard  earned  and  much  vaunted  tol- 
erance prevented  me  from  desiring  that. 
But  I  wanted  them  to  understand  why 
I  believed  and  thought  as  I  did,  and  in 
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an  endeavor  to  explain  myself  I  gave 
reasons.  They  opposed  my  reasons  with 
statements  of  their  position  as  the  right 
and  proper  one  for  a  young  woman  of 
my  class.  They  did  not  want  to  give 
reasons.  They  did  not  want  to  consider 
my  ideas.  They  took  it  for  granted  that 
they  were  not  worth  considering.  Let 
me  say  that  I  believe  parents  should 
always  be  willing  to  consider  their  chil- 
dren's ideas,  no  matter  how  strange 
they  may  seem;  that  they  should  be 
eager  to  get  the  reasons  that  lie  behind 
them.  For  any  ideas  and  ideals  to  which 
young  people  can  honestly  and  enthusi- 
astically adhere  deserve  consideration, 
yes,  even  tho  they  are  altogether  wrong. 
And  if  parents  and  older  people  gen- 
erally would  only  listen  tolerantly  and 
receptively  when  youth  pours  out  its 
heart  they  would  win  the  respect  of 
youth  in  larger  measure  and  be  able,  in 
time  of  need,  to  make  the  clever  sug- 
gestion that  would  safeguard  youth 
against  the  extremes  of  thought  that 
are  unsound. 

AFTER  a  while  I  learned  that  many 
.  of  the  older  people  with  whom  I 
talked  were  clinging  to  their  ideas  for 
practical  reasons.  And  they  kindly  want- 
ed to  save  me  from  the  social  obloquy  of 
thinking  as  no  one  in  my  set  thought, 
and  seeming  "queer."  This  was  not  true 
of  my  father  and  mother.  They  held 
their  ideas  as  a  part  of  the  aristocratic 
scheme  of  life  to  which  they  had  been 
bred.  But  the  thinking  of  many  of  their 
friends  was  mere  expediency  and  hon- 
est youth  detests  expediency.  There- 
fore, for  a  while,  I  made  myself  quite 
disagreeable.  Finally  I  learned  to  keep 
my  opinions  under  lock  and  key  and  to 
listen  quietly  to  the  opinions  of  my 
elders  while  revolutions  foamed  and 
burned  in  my  heart  and  mind.  I  would 
not  acquiesce  in  ideas  that  seemed  to  im- 
pair my  intellectual  integrity,  but  I  tried 
to  avoid  hurting  those  I  loved  or  being 
hurt  by  them,  with  the  bayonet  pricks 
of  warring  ideas.  But  in  so  doing  I  be- 
came spiritually  lonely.  Spiritual  loneli- 
ness is  dangerous  to  youth,  for  youth 
should  be  frank  and  social  and  friendly. 
And  by  keeping  silence  I  lost  the  benefit 
that  might  have  accrued  to  me  in  the 
sympathy  and  wisdom  of  my  father  and 
mother.  Much  of  life's  wisdom  that  they 
might  have  taught  me,  much,  also,  that 
their  friends  might  have  taught  me  I 
did  not  learn  at  the  time.  For  I  thought 
that  if  they  would  not  or  could  not  under- 
stand my  ideas  and  if  they  must  always 
be  protected  from  my  opinons  I  would 
never  be  able  to  explain  enough  of  my 
feeling  and  need  to  get  any  advice  that 
would  be  valuable.  I  thought  that  their 
advice  would  necessarily  be  out  of  keep- 
ing with  my  scheme  of  things,  a  blue 
patch  on  a  green  garment.  And  for  this 
reason  I  often  wounded  and  repelled 
those  who  would  have  helped  me.  Be- 
lieve me,  parents  should  not  have  feel- 
ings too  easily  hurt  by  new  ideas.  A 
young  boy  or  girl  should  be  free  to  ex- 


press all  of  his  opinions  at  home.  The 
catharsis  of  ideas  is  good  for  him,  for 
her.  Young  people  scorn  ideas  that  must 
be  protected  with  cotton  batting  and 
do  not  wish  to  follow  in  the  intellectual 
footsteps  of  those  who  cannot  bear  to 
know  that  they  differ  from  them.  I 
talked  not  long  ago  with  a  young  pro- 
fessional woman.  "Do  you  still  feel 
about  religion  as  you  did  when  you 
were  a  child?"  I  asked.  She  hesitated. 
"In  mother's  presence  I  appear  to,'*'' 
she  said.  "I  haven't  the  courage  to  un- 
deceive her.  It  would  make  her  old  age 
sad,  perhaps  bitter." 

I  have  said  that  I  went  to  college  an 
Episcopalian  and  came  away  agnos- 
tic. I  think  I  need  not  explain  why,  for 
it  could  not  be  done  in  a  few  words. 
The  thing  which  I  wish  to  emphasize 
is  this,  that  for  me,  the  giving  up  of 
the  church  I  loved  was  as  truly  religious 
in  spirit  as  the  old  allegiance  to  it  had 
been.  It  cost  me  much  personal  sorrow, 
far  more  than  I  have  ever  felt  in  the 
loss  of  a  friend  by  death.  The  same 
thing  was  true  of  other  young  men  and 
women,  friends  of  mine,  who,  for  hon- 
esty's sake,  made  the  same  sacrifice  of 
old  credos.  That  is  what  the  churches- 
seldom  recognize  and  what  the  friends 
of  my  father  and  mother  could  not  be- 
lieve and  understand.  I  think  this  is 
why: 

To  my  mother's  generation  the  world 
offered  a  choice  of  several  religious  au- 
thorities, just  as  a  grocery  offers  a 
choice  of  several  brands  of  canned 
goods.  For  the  humble  or  for  the  es- 
thetic there  was  the  Roman  Catholic 
authority,  for  the  provincial  the  Meth- 
odist or  Baptist  authority,  for  the  con- 
ventional and  correct  the  Episcopal 
authority,  and,  if  one  must  be  severely 
intellectual — which  Heaven  forbid — the- 
Unitarian  authority!  It  was  generally 
recognized  that  good  Christians  and  fine- 
human  types  belonged  to  all  denomina- 
tions. But  it  was  considered  essential 
to  accept  some  one  of  the  generally  re- 
spected authorities.  For  belief,  in  and 
of  itself,  was  supposed  to  be  meritori- 
ous and  mysteriously  beneficial.  With 
my  mother's  generation  believing  was 
a  matter  of  willing — "the  will  to  be- 
lieve"— therefore  a  matter  of  duty.  And 
since  they  supposed  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  believe  certain  things  the  women 
of  my  mother's  generation  went  about 
the  duty  womanfully  and  succeeded  in 
achieving  a  respectable  amount  of  faith 
in  whatever  it  seemed  desirable  to  be- 
lieve. But  education  has  made  that  atti- 
tude of  mind  impossible  for  thinking 
women  of  my  generation. 

A  course  in  biology  had  taught  me- 
something  of  cause  and  effect  in  the 
universe  and  had  stimulated  the  love 
of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  the  desire  to 
know  truth  even  if  the  knowledge  must 
destroy  preconceived  notions  about  it. 
I  had  learned  that  all  sound  thinking 
must  build  hypotheses  on  foundations 
of  the  known  truth,  and  that  if  gen- 
erally accepted  authorities  seemed  to  be 
in   disagreement   with   the   truth   made 
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known  to  me  it  was  important  ethically  to 
renounce  them,  no  matter  how  pleasant  and 
comfortable  the  beliefs  they  offered  might 
seem  to  be.  Honesty  became  more  important 
to  me  than  docile  credulity  as  a  religious 
duty.  I  not  only  did  not  believe  as  my  mother 
and  her  friends  believed.  I  could  not.  But 
they  thought  of  me  not  as  a  human  being 
separated  from  their  ideas  by  powerful  con- 
victions but  simply  as  a  stubborn  child  say- 
ing "I  won't"  to  something  which  might 
dc  me  good  if  I  would  accept  it.  Nothing 
can  be  done  to  bring  young  people  of  my 
type  "into  the  fold"  with  the  fathers  and 
mothers  they  love  while  those  fathers  and 
mothers  persist  in  treating  them  in  such 
a  way  as  to  reveal  that  idea. 

"Try  just  to  keep  your  religion  as  you 
learned  it  at  your  mother's  knee,"  said  one 
of  my  mother's  friends  when  I  was  dis- 
cussing the  matter  with  her.  It  seemed  im- 
possible to  me,  just  as  impossible  as  wear- 
ing the  shoes  I  had  worn  in  my  cradle.  I 
said  so.  "You  will  find  it  a  great  help  in 
time  of  trouble,"  she  said  gently.  It  was 
just  the  wrong  thing  to  say.  I  answered 
rudely.  "Should  I  make  my  ideas  sofa  pil- 
lows to  soften  life's  spankings,"  I  asked. 
"Should  I  try  to  befog  my  mind  because 
it  may  make  life  easier?  If  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  thing  because  I  am  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  it  has  my  belief  in  it  any 
value?  I  never  will.  If  I  believe  in  any- 
thing it  must  be  because  it  seems  true  to 
me  in  a  normal,  healthy  state  of  mind,  not 
because  I  am  driven  to  it  by  my  own 
weakness,  not  because  I  am  too  much  of 
a  baby  to  take  what  life  may  bring.  The 
God  I  worship  is  not  afraid  of  my  ques- 
tions." 

The  good  lady  gave  me  up  in  despair. 
She  was  unable  to  discern  the  fact  that  my 
agnosticism  was  profoundly  religious.  She 
simply  decided  that  /  supposed  she  was  a 
hypocrite  because  she  still  believed  as  she 
Jilways  had  believed  and.  naturally,  she  was 
lesentful.  But  I  did  not  consider  her  a 
hypocrite.  I  knew  she  was  as  honest  as  I, 
in  her  way,  for  she  had  never  even  heard 
the  arguments  which  had  changed  my  way 
of  thinking. 

In  reality  we  were  nearer  together  than 
we  realized.  For  her  way  of  serving  God 
and  my  way  of  serving  man  were  the  fruit 
of  the  same  spirit.  She  was  humble  before 
dogma  and  accepted  old  mythology  literally. 
I  was  humble  before  fact  and  enjoyed  old 
mythologies  as  poetic  symbols  of  stalwart 
human  truths.  But  altho  biology  had 
wrought  this  change  that  created  a  differ- 
ence in  thought  between  us,  altho  it  had 
caused  me  to  doubt  the  Christian  theology 
as  expounded  in  churches,  Jesus  was  still, 
for  me,  as  for  her,  the  Sublime  Teacher, 
better  loved  after  I  had  won  the  hard 
knowledge  of  my  times  than  ever  he  had 
been  when  I  had  placidly  accepted  him  as 
a  part  of  the  church. 

And  wirli  a  more  mature  understanding 
of  Christian  ethics  as  a  social  force  still 
inefficiently  used,  still  applied  only  to  per- 
sonal and  individual  lives,  there  was  grow- 
ing in  me,  also,  the  belief  in  democracy  to 
which  I  have  referred.  And  I  think  that 
this  fact  was  what  made  me  most  "trying" 
I"  my  family  and  friends.  We  were  not 
"painfully  pious,"  but  young  people  always 
make  their  new  ideas  obnoxious  whin  (hey 
have  no  way  of  using  and  testing  them.  I 
passed  thru  intellectual  phases  as  rapidly 
as  one   passes   thru   changing   landscapes  on 

a   transcontinental    train.    I    do   not   know 

how  my  mother  and  father  lived  thru  it. 
But   to  myself  I   seemed   to  he  just  the  same 

person  that    i   always  had   been     growing. 

I  discussed  the  difference  between  (lie  ;ir- 
tlial  wage  ji  man  receives  ami  the  real 
value  of  thai    wage  based  on    it--   purchasing 
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under  our  direct  general 
agency  contract. 

Our  Policies  provide  for: 

DOUBLE    INDEMNITY, 

DISABILITY    BENEFITS, 
REDUCING    PREMIUMS. 

See  the  new  low  rates. 

John  F.  Roche,  Vice-President 
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Don  t  Go  By- 


Dont  KeepThat  Corn 

Every  drug  store  that  you  pass  has  Blue-jay  waiting 
for  you. 

Stop  and  get  it,  and  it  means  the  end  of  any  corn. 
Pass  it  by,  and  the  corn  will  stay.     You  know  that 
from  experience. 

Blue-jay  does  more  than  end  a  corn.  It  proves  that 
corns  are  needless. 

Apply  it,  and  the  corn  pain  stops.  Leave  it  on  two 
days,  and  the  whole  corn  disappears.  Only  extra  stubborn 
corns  need  a  second  application. 

Prove  that  once,  and  corn  troubles  end  forever.  You 
will  never  again  permit  them. 

To  millions  of  people — users  of  Blue-jay — corns  are  a 
pest  of  the  past. 

Do  what  they  did — try  it.  See  what  a  Blue-jay  does. 
Learn  why  so  many  millions  are  now  used  each  year. 

Lay  aside  the  old-time  methods.  Use  this  modern  way 
tonight.     You  will  wish  that  you  had  started  years  ago. 
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GVRWKA 

^Cleaning  Fluid 


^Without  injury  to  the  most 
delicate  fabric  or  color 

Removes  Grease  Spots 

15<25c  50<  Bottles-All  Dru^Ists 


Shoes  made  with  ".K.  B.  &  C."  white  and  fancy  colored  Itid,  are  cleaned  witU  Carbona'Cleaninc  Fluid. 


power.  I  said  that  criminals  were  victims 
of  bad  training  and  heredity  and  that  so- 
ciety should  not  take  vengeance  on  them, 
but  should  try  to  help  them  and,  better,  to 
prevent  them.  I  asserted  that  the  country 
was  not  free  and  that  we  would  never  have 
real  democracy  until  women  could  vote.  I 
declared  that  a  man  had  no  right  to  own  a 
million  dollars  as  the  product  of  other 
men's  labor.  Modified  forms  of  all  these 
beliefs  I  still  cherish.  But  I  have  been  able 
to  consider  many  aspects  of  life  since  those 
tonic  days  at  college,  and  I  think  I  should 
not  make  the  same  statements  now  with 
the  same  cocksure  crudity.  It  was  all  worse 
than  heterodox  to  friends  of  my  mother. 
It  was  unpleasant.  How  could  any  properly 
brought  up  young  woman  of  good  family 
allow  herself  to  become  "so  different"  as  a 
result  of  a  little  education?  I  acquired  a 
reputation  for  being  "queer,"  which  caused 
me  much  sorrow,  for  at  heart  I  was  not 
very  queer.  I  was  only  living  thru  a  lonely 
intellectual  struggle.  In  an  endeavor  to 
solve  my  problems  and  find  new  compan- 
ionships that  would  not  throttle  my  ideas 
I  began  to  make  friends  of  a  new  sort. 
One  night  when  I  had  received  as  a  caller 
a  young  journalist  who  was  rather  out  at 
the  elbows  and  wore  a  socialist  necktie  my 
father  asked  me,  "Who  was  that  poor  lost 
soul  calling  on  you?"  A  sense  of  humor 
should  have  come  to  the  rescue,  for  my 
interest  in  the  young  man  was  quite  super- 
ficial ;  he  was  just  a  new  kind  of  person, 
a  specimen.  But  with  considerable  hauteur 
I  told  my  father  that  I  wished  he  would 
not  make  fun  of  my  friends.  He  smiled 
quizzically  and  told  me  I  was  a  "great 
girl."  On  another  occasion  when  I  had  in- 
vited a  militant  suffragist  and  a  new 
thought  leader  to  afternoon  tea  my  mother 
caused  me  much  bitterness  of  soul  by  ask- 
ing with  perfect  good  humor,  "Who  were 
those  funny  old  pussies?"  I  was  constantly 
torn  by  the  conflict  of  my  desire  to  be  en- 
tirely loyal  to  my  mother  and  father  and 
my  desire  to  reach  out  into  unknown  worlds 
and  unknown  lives  and  make  friends  among 
those  who  had  something  for  me  which  I 
needed. 

In  later  years  I  have  comforted  myself 
with  the  thought  that  I  have  inherited  all 
of  my  capacity  for  democracy  from  those 
two  very  vital  and  loving  aristocrats,  my 
mother  and  father.  For  they  practised  it, 
in  their  way,  as  effectually  as  I  have  ever 
practised  it.  I  like  to  remember  my  father's 
great  courtesy  to  the  stenographers  and 
other  women  who  worked  for  him.  I  like 
in  particular,  to  remember  my  mother's 
large,  fostering,  motherly  kindness,  which 
was  always  without  any  taint  of  con- 
deseension,  always  spontaneous  and  human. 
And  here  is  one  of  my  memory  pictures  of 
my  mother  which  served  to  soothe  me  in 
my  girlhood  when  I  most  doubted  her 
democracy. 

A  little  Irish  housemaid  who  had  lived 
with  us  several  months  had  finally  decided 
to  take  the  advice  of  her  priest — she  was  a 
devout  Catholic — and  become  a  nun.  My 
mother  entered  into  the  spirit  of  it  beau- 
tifully, helped  her  to  use  good  judgment  in 
purchasing  the  linens  required  for  entrance 
into  the  convent,  helped  her  with  the  hem- 
ming and  planning  as  if  she  had  been  a 
daughter  or  the  daughter  of  a  friend.  When 
the  time  came  for  the  little  maid  to  go  we 
all  said  goodby  and  wished  her  happiness. 
And  she  looked  back  upon  us  and  upon 
the  world  she  was  leaving  with  all  the 
ache  and  the  smile  in  her  eyes  that  only  an 
Irish  face  can  show.  I  think  mother  real- 
ized that  no  warm  maternal  arms  would 
gather  that  little  girl  close  again,  and  that 
her  own  mother  in  the  old  country  would 
be  glad  to  have  another  mother  take  her 
place.   At   any   rate,    she   took   her  in   her 
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Examine  Your 
Window  Shades 
Closely 

If  they  are  streaked,  faded, 
cracked,  ravelled  or  show  pin- 
holes, you  may  know  they  are 
not  Oswego  or  Chouaguen 
(Shoo-A-Gen)  Shade  Cloth. 

Made  by  the  Oswego  Mills  since 
1871.  The  highest  quality  of  shade 
cloth  that  can  be  produced  regard- 
less of  price.  Come  in  a  wide  range 
of  exquisite  colors.  Ask  for  them  by 
name.  Sold  and  mounted  by  all  good 
dealers. 

Write  today  for  "Shade  Craft  and 
Harmonious  Decoration,"  a  free  book 
which  tells  how  to  make  your  home 
attractive.  Address  "Department  A." 


STEWART  HARTSHORN  COMPANY 
250  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 
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Bronze   Memorial  Tablets 

JNO.  WILLIAMS,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry,  550  W. 
27th  St.,  N.  Y.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


Journalism  As  An 

Aid  To  History 

Teaching 

By  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON,  Ph.D. 

Literary   Editor  of  The 
Independent 
Associate   in   the   School  of  Jour- 
nalism,  Columbia  University 

This  address,  which  was  Riven  before 
the  History  Section  of  the  New  York 
State  Teachers'   Association   at   Rude 

November     23.     1915,     has     been     publi 

in  pamphlet  form  and  will  be  furnished 
free  to  teachers,  Write  to  The  inde- 
pendent,    1  it)    West    40th    St.,    New     S 


arms  and  kissed  her  gently  and  cheerily 
and  then  sent  her  off  with  a  laugh  and  a 
joke. 

But  little  pictures  like  this  were  not  all 
that  I  had  to  make  manifest  my  mother's 
belief  in  democracy.  For  in  one  thing  she 
belonged  rather  more  to  my  generation  than 
to  her  own.  She  believed  in  labor  and  loved 
it.  Her  way  of  saying  this  was  to  tell  us 
that  we  could  do  any  work  in  the  world, 
"like  ladies."  And  toward  the  end  of  my 
college  experience,  when  I  was  deciding  on 
many  matters  that  had  to  do  with  my  life- 
work  I  found  that,  unlike  most  of  her 
friends,  my  mother  was  willing  to  believe 
in  my  right  to  labor  and  in  my  right  to 
choose  what  kind  of  labor  I  would  do. 
She  said  that  she  did  not  want  a  daughter 
of  hers  to  marry  "for  a  home."  She  did  not 
want  me  to  marry  save  for  love.  And  she 
thought  that  "good  hard  work"  was  healthy 
and  sensible.  She  agreed  with  me  that  it 
does  much  to  save  women  from  cults  and 
eccentricities  and  banal  sentimentalities, 
and  even  from  those  perfervid  affairs  which 
dissipate  energy,  soil  consciences  and  ruin 
homes.  This  essentially  democratic  belief 
in  labor  as  a  fulfilment  of  personality  re- 
mained with  me  always  and  the  fact  that 
I  could  share  it  with  my  mother  was  a 
great  comfort  in  days  to  come,  as  I  shall 
tell  later. 


Small  Verses  of  the  Great  War 

WILLIE'S   PA 

Air :  "Solomon  Levi" 

Oh,    Willie    Jones's    fond    mamma    brought 

him  to  Plattsburg  town. 
To  see  his  father  at  the  camp  go  marching 

up  and  down ; 
And  Willie  grew  excited  as  the  band  began 

to  play, 
And  when  he  saw  his  papa  march,  the  peo- 
ple heard  him  say : 
Chorus 
"Oh,  look  at  him,  ma-ma,  ain't  he  simply 

grand  ? 
See  the  way  he  holds  his  gun  and   swings 

the   other    hand. 
The  captain's  walking  up  in  front,  and  now 

he's  calling  'Hep,' 
And  everv  one  but  my  papa  is  marching  out 

of  step." 
— By  J.  L.  Fclbel  in  Rookie  Rhymes. 

THE    HERO 

He  sat  beside  me  on   the  bench. 

"I  was  at  Mons —      "   said  he. 
"No!    Really?"    I   exclaimed.   "You're  just 

The  man  I've  longed  to  see! 
That  wonderful   retreat!    I   beg, 

Tell  me  the  tale  afresh  : 
Thrice  blessed  I,  to  meet  at  last 

A  hero  in  the  flesh  !" 

"I  was  at  Mons "  The  haggard  man 

Began  his  tale  anew. 
"Before   you   start,"    I    intervened; 

"They   are   Virginian.    Do  I'- 
ll" took  the  proffered  cigaret; 

I  offered  hini  a  light. 
Then  carefully  composed  myself 

To  listen,  with  delight. 

"I   was  at  Mons "  Again  his  voice 

Fell    on    my   eager   ears. 
"Each  time  I  hear  those  words,"  I  said. 

"I'm   almost  moved   to  tears. 
That    tale    is    never    told,    but   I 

Attend  with  bated  breath. 
And   bless  those  gallant   Tommies  who 

Were   faithful    unto   death." 

"I    was  at   Mons —     '  "Ere  you  begin," 
1  interposed  again. 

"Perhaps  a  mouthful   from  my  flask 
Will   mitigate  the  strain." 

He  swallowed  half  of  the  contents — 
Perhaps  a  trifle  more — 

Then  spake:  "I   was  as  Mons."  said  he, 
"Ten   years   before   the   war." 

—  The  Passing  show. 


Salt  Mackerel 

CODFISH,  FRESH  LOBSTER 


FOR  THE 

CONSUMER 


NOT  THE 
DEALER 


FOR  YOUR  OWN  TABLE 


FAMILIES  who  are  fond  of  FISH  can  be 
supplied  DIRECT  from  GLOUCESTER.  MASS., 
by  the  FRANK  E.  DAVIS  COMPANY,  with  newly 
caught,  KEEPABLE  OCEAN  FISH,  choicer  than 
auy   inland  dealer  could  possibly   furnish. 

We  sell  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER  DIRECT. 
sending   by  EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME. 

We  PREPAY  express  on  all  orders  east  of  Kan- 
sas. Our  fish  are  pure,  appetizing  and  econom- 
ical and  we  want  YOU  to  try  some,  payment 
subject   to    your  approval. 

SALT  MACKEREL,  fat,  meaty,  juicy  fish,  are 
delicious  for  breakfast.  They  are  freshly  packed 
in  brine  and  will  not  spoil  on  your  hands. 

CODFISH,  as  we  salt  it,  is  white,  boneless  and 
ready  for  instant  use.  It  makes  a  substantial  meal. 
a  line  change  from  meat,  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

FRESH  LOBSTER  is  the  best  thing  known  for 
salads'.  Right  fresh  from  the  water,  our  lobsters 
simply  are  boiled  and  packed  in  PARCHMENT 
LINED  CANS.  They  come  to  you  as  the  purest 
and  safest  lobsters  you  can  buy  and  the  meat  is 
as  crisp  and  natural  as  if  you  took  it  from  the 
shell   yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  is  a  relishable,  hearty  dish,  that 
your  whole  family  will  enjoy.  No  other  flavor  is 
just  like  that  of  clams,  whether  fried  or  in  a  chowder. 

FRESH  MACKEREL,  perfect  for  frying.  SHRIMP 
to  cream  on  toast,  CRABMEAT  for  Newburg  or 
ticviled,  SALMON  ready  to  serve,  SARDINES  of  all 
kinds,  TUNNY  for  salad,  SANDWICH  FILLINGS 
and  every  good  thing  packed  here  or  abroad  you 
can  get  direct  from  us  and  keep  right  on  your 
pantry   shelf   for   regular  or  emergency   use.     ...-•"' 

With  everv  order  we  send  BOOK  OF  RECIPES 
for    preparing   all    our   products.    Write  _.■■■' 
for  it.  Our  list  tells  how  each  kind  of  ..-- 
fish  is' put  up,  with  the  delivered  ...•-''         Frank  E 
price  so  you  can  choose  just  what  ..-■''  Davis  Co 

you  will  enjoy  most.  Send/  234  Central  Wharf 
the  coupon  for  it  now.      ...■■  Gloucester,  Man. 

FRANK   E.  Please  send  me  your 

DAVIS  CO.  latest    Fi,h  Price  List- 

234  Central      ..•■;''" 

Wharf  ■-•"  Name 

Gloucester...-**' 

Mass.    ...-    Street 

..••*■'  City State 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

ILLUSTRATED 

By  WINFIELD  SCOTT  HALL.  IH.D.Ph.D. 
SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 

What  every  young  man  and 
Every  young  woman  should  know 

What  every  young  husband  and 
Every  young  wife  should  know 

What  every  parent  should  know 
Cloth  binding — 320  pages— many  illustrations 

Table  of  contents  f£  commendations  on  request 

Philadelphia 


Postpaid 

1  In  pla 


ttaOjd  iti  plain 
tv  rapper 

AMERICAN  PUB.  CO. .  958  Winston  Bldg 


CACTS,  Arguments,  Briefs  for  Debates.  Out- 
*  lines,  literary,  historical  and  scientific  ma- 
terial for  club  papers,  orations  and  essays.  The 
Original  Bureau  of  Research,  New  Albany,  Iud. 


,     The  Nation  needs  money.    Bonds  attend 
long  after  "war  profits"  end.    They  Increase 
all  taxes,    burden  industry    until  paid    and 
ultimately  cost  S3. 00   for  every  $l.<>()  raised. 
They  increase  living  costs  and   reduce  wages. 

THINK    OR    PAY 
A   tax  on  land  values  only  will   raise   vrarlv 
SS.Ooo.ooo.ooo,  will  abolish  all  other    taxes, 
force  idle  land  into  use.  Increase  crups,  boom 
industry  and  perpetuate  real  pi  1  ocrity. 
Investigate — Booklet  Free 
SINGLE  TAX  LEAGUE,  Arden.  Delaware.  Dept  K 


TAX  LAND 
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BERNARD-HEWITT  &  CO. 
Desk  F  249, 424-434  S.  Green  St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Please  send  me  your  new  Fall 
Style  book  with  70  samples  free 
— finest  blue  serges  and  advanced 
styles  in  smart  tweeds  and  mix-  | 
tures — also  full  details  of  your 
special   lining   offer. 

Name 

Address 


MAIL  COUPON 

For  Fall  and  Winter 

STYLE  BOOK 
SAMPLES 

FREE 


High  Grade  Blue  Serge  (M  C 
Suit  Made  to  Measure  only  *r**" 


GUARANTEED  ALL  WOOL 

A  SPECIAL  proposition  to  introduce  the 
wonderful  values  offered  by  our  system  of 
tailoring.  We  have  no  agents — no  dealers — 
no  traveling  salesmen — our  values  make  their 
own  customers — and  once  a  Bernard-Hewitt 
customer,  always  a  Bernard-Hewitt 
customer. 

Thousands  of  business  and  professional 
men,  college  men,  men  in  all  walks  of  life 
the  country  over,  wear  and  enjoy  Bernard- 
Hewitt  fine  made-to-measure  clothes. 
We  want  you,  too,  as  a  regular  customer, 
and,  as  a  special  inducement  to  secure 
your  first  order,  will  line  your  suit  with  a 
guaranteed 


WE  PAY 

SHIPPING 

CHARGES 


*A    SATIN 
M>*r  LINING 


FREE 


This  suit  is  strictly  hand  tailored  to  your  in- 
dividual measure,  from  the  very  finest  all- 
wool  blue,  light  blue,  black  or  gray  serge,  in 
any  of  the  latest  styles  you  may  select  and 
by   the    very    best   tailors   in   this   whole    city. 

If  you  don't  enre  for  a  serge  suit,  our  Fall  catalog-,  which  we  will  sendi 
contain  generous  samples  of  the  latest  fabrics,  plain  and  fancy  mixtures 
($15.00to$32.50J,  unusual  values  all.  Thesaiiu  lining  goes  with  any  selection 
All  we  ask  is  that  you  make  a  trial  of  our  system,  that  you  learn  how  easy 
it  is  to  take  your  own  measure  and  save  money  on  every  suit.  We  take  all 
the  risk,  you  none,  for  this  is  our 

GUARANTEE 

Complete  Satisfaction  or  Refund  of  Money 

unless  you  are  more  than  pleased  in  every  particular — in  fit — in  style — in  workmanship 
and  materials.  Could  anything  be  fairer?  Write  today — wear  tailor-made  clothes  of  ex- 
ceptional   style    and    value — dress    better    and  save    money. 


Take 

Your 

Own 

Measure 

— Save 

$10 


SEND  TODAY 


FOR  YOUR 
COPY  OF 


OUR  BIG  BOOK 


Our  big  new  Fall  Book  is  ready  for  you — contains  70  samples  latest  woolens — also  lowest 
prices  on  men's  hats,  shoes  and  furnishings.  It  is  your  guide  to  correct  and  economical 
clothes  buying.     Mail   coupon   above   or   send  postcard  for  your  copy. 

Please  mention  Independent  so  that  we  can  identify  this  special  offer. 

BERNARD-HEWITT  &  COMPANY 

424-434  S.  Green  St.       Desk  F  249        CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


FIBRE 


LEGSt 

ARMS 


4-POUND  FIBRE  LEGS— ON  EASY  TERMS 

Orthopedic  Braces    for  All  Deformities.     Send  for  Booklet. 
Kay  Irautman,  646  Dean  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


TYPEWRITERS 

$10  and  Up.       All  Makes.       Save  $25  to  $50 

on  relmilt  at  the  factory  by  the  well-known  "Young 
Process."  Sold  for  low  cash— installment  or  rented. 
Kentai  applies  on  purchase  price.  Write  for  full  details 
guarantee.     Free  trial. 

YOUNG  TYPEWRITER  CO.    Dept.  352    Chicago 


Garages  At  Wholesale! 


>/V/VVV^S/>/>/> 


f\S>>^\Sr\S^^^S\S\/\S\/^S\ 


Ready-cut  or  not  Ready-cut.  Plans 
free.  Build  your  own.    Prices  $52 

up.  Highest  grade  materials  supplied  com- 
plete. Prompt  shipment  anywhere.  100,000cus- 
tomers.    Send  for  FREE  Garage  Book.   NOW! 

Gordon-VanTine  Co.  ** 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back   6336  Case   St.,    Davenport,    Iowa 


JI-ESI?ES3S3E33S3SSEir^rSKCr?iIE2ElI?'T 


The  New 
Books 


!V^ig~rs-^;g-rs~rs-.;i^ai-a!n.-s3~aa>aa.-Sif 


Soldier  Spirit 


IN  a  certain  aspect  Carry  On,  by  Lieut. 
Coningsby  Dawson,  is  one  of  the  great 
books  of  the  war.  The  private  letters  of 
which  the  volume  is  composed  were  not 
written  for  publication,  and  for  this  rea- 
son breathe  the  very  soul  of  the  author 
in  the  most  frankly  intimate  manner.  We 
have  referred  before  to  the  spiritual  re- 
birth exprest  by  several  young  Americans 
at  the  front,  but  in  these  letters  the  writer 
paints  a  veritable  Gethsemane  of  the  human 
race,  a  sublime  joy  of  the  individual  in 
casting  aside  all  that  is  mean,  selfish  and 
ignoble,  to  "go  West,"  if  need  be,  in  the 
spirit  of  a  new  regeneration.  An  heroic  glory 
shines  even  upon  those  fearsome  scenes. 
Let  us  take  one  example  given  by  Mr.  Daw- 
son. 

"During  a  fierce  engagement  a  British 
officer  saw  a  German  officer  impaled  in  the 
barbed  wire,  writhing  in  anguish.  He  said 
quietly,  'I  can't  bear  to  look  at  that  poor 
chap  any  longer.'  Under  a  terrific  fire  he 
went  out,  released  the  German  officer,  and 
carried  him  to  a  German  trench.  The  fire 
ceased.  Both  sides  watched.  Then  the  Ger- 
man commander  came  out,  took  from  his 
own  bosom  the  Iron  Cross,  and  pinned  it 
to  the  breast  of  the  British  officer.  Of  a 
truth  such  episodes  are  'the  holiest  ideals 
of  chivalry.'  " 

These  same  ideals  of  chivalry  we  find  in 
Victor  Chapman's  Letters  from  France. 
The  young  aviator  had  a  knight-errant 
spirit  which,  until  the  war,  had  never  found 
anything  quite  big  enough  to  dedicate  itself 
to.  The  letters  are  interesting  not  so  much 
for  the  experiences  of  trench  fighting  and 
flying  which  they  contain  as  for  the  pic- 
ture which  they,  and  the  accompanying 
memoir,  give  of  a  lovable,  capable  boy  who 
did  heroic  deeds  in  an  utterly  self-effacing 
way.  As  might  be  expected  of  a  war  book 
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prefaced  by  General  Bramvvell  Booth,  a  re- 
ligious note  is  frequently  sounded  in  Souls 
in  Khaki,  by  Arthur  E.  Copping.  Anyone 
who  knows  the  descendants  of  the  Scotch 
Covenanters  or  Cromwell's  Puritans,  will 
not  doubt  that  all  Mr.  Copping  says  of 
their  going  into  battle  strong  in  the  might 
of  their  Lord  of  Hosts  is  the  literal  truth. 
Only,  as  he  insists,  on  the  war  front  this 
faith  must  be  genuine  to  win  respect.  Lest, 
from  this,  his  book  might  be  mistaken  for 
a  kind  of  war  tract,  we  should  add  that 
many  of  the  scenes  he  describes  after  leav- 
ing London  for  the  front,  including  his 
personal  experiences  under  fire  after  own- 
ing himself  to  have  been  previously  a  phy- 
sical coward — he  was  cured  of  that  forever 
— are  brought  home  to  the  general  reader 
by  the  frankness  of  his  approach,  and  the 
human  outlook  of  a  man  ever  ready  to  ex- 
tend the  hand  of  comradeship  and  brother- 
hood. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  England  and  of  the 
United  States  has  been  doing  wonderful 
work  for  the  well-being  of  soldiers  and 
prisoners  in  each  of  the  warring  countries. 
Of  all  the  gift  books  by  which  various  war 
charities  have  sought  to  turn  pennies  their 
way,  this  of  the  association,  Told  in  the 
Jhtts,  seems — as  a  book  to  read,  not  merely 
to  buy  for  the  good  of  the  cause — quite 
the  most  successful.  It  is  made  up  of  short 
stories.  Some  relate  to  the  work  in  the 
Red  Triangle  huts,  but  most  are  simply  sol- 
dier stories,  short,  dramatic  and  at  times 
pretty  close  to  literature.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  sketches  by  Baden-Powell 
the  uncommonly  good  illustrations,  full  of 
movement  and  force,  are  the  work  of  one 
artist-soldier. 

Because  it  is  work  of  the  men  of  the 
trenches  this  collection  has  a  spontaneity 
.and  directness  that  makes  it  worth  while 
evidence  as  to  what  men  became  at  the 
front. 

A  collection  of  essays,  imaginary,  war 
front  conversations,  and  autobiographical 
sketches,  make  up  A  Student  in  Arms,  by 
the  late  Lieut.  Donald  Hankey,  of  the 
British  Army.  The  volume  also  contains 
his  previously  published  and  widely  read 
"Don't  Worry."  At  Rugby,  the  R.  M. 
Academy,  and  later  in  the  military  service, 
Donald  Hankey  was  never  one  of  his  caste, 
tho,  at  Oxford,  where  he  went  to  study 
with  the  idea  of  becoming  a  military  chap- 
lain, he  found  a  more  congenial  atmosphere. 
He  reacted  in  time  to  a  kind  of  democratic 
faith  resembling  that  held  by  the  Salvation 
Army. 

Then  came  the  war.  He  enlisted  so 
that  he  might  become  a  soldier  from  the 
bottom  up,  and  really  get  at  close  grips 
with  the  inner  conscience  of  the  English 
masses.  That  he  succeeded,  these  pages 
stand  as  a  vital  and  living  record.  All 
doubtfl  had  now  fled  from  him,  and  his  end 
would  seem  to  have  been  almost  what  he 
wished.  lie  fell  leading  his  men  in  a  for- 
lorn attack. 

Two  English  clergymen.  T.  W.  Pym  and 
Geoffrey  Gordon,  strive  in  Papers  From 
Picardy  to  reach  the  ground  which  Donald 
Hankey  won  by  putting  himself  on  the 
s;nn<'    social    level    with    the    enlisted    men    of 

tie'  British  army.  But  they  go  only  half 
way,  They  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  climb 
out    of    the    pulpit,    or    divest    themselves   of 

tin'   ecclesiastical    habit.   Tommy's   terrible 

swear      words      especially      when      he     gets 

slightly  hurt  cannol  be  accepted  as  evi- 
dence of  ;i  penitent  spirit.  These  are  par- 
ticularly   reprehensible    when,    ms    Tommy 

says,     he's     "been     praying     like     hell."     and 

when  they  are  familiarly  addrest  as 
"Gawd." 

Thej  fear  Tommy  may  come  back 
from  the  war  an  even  greater  sinner  than 
be  entered  it.  They  see  labor  in  abundance, 


SCHOOLS r  AND  COLLEGES 


NEW   YORK 


THE    STONE    SCHOOL 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,    Box   5,    New    York 
FIFTY-FIRST    YEAR 

A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open  Country.       For  Boys  from  9  to  19. 

LOCATION  :    50  miles  from  New  York,  on  a  spur  of  Storm  King  Mountain,  900  feet  above  sea  level.    Healthful,  invigorating 
unusually  adapted  to  a  sane  and  simple  out-of-door  life. 

WORK  :     Preparation  for  College  or  Business  Life  :  recent  graduates  in  12  leading  colleges.     Each  boy  studied  physically  and 
mentally  to  increase  individual  efficiency.     Small  classes:     A  teacher  for  every  six  boys. 

ATHLETICS  :    Two  fields  with  excellent  facilities  for  all  sports,  under  supervision  :  hiking,  woods  Hie.  swimming  pool. 
Yon  arc  invited  to  come  and  see  /or  yourself.     Catalog  sent  on  application. 
ALVAN  E.  DUEEE,  Headmaster 


Metropolitan  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 

BLACKWELL'S  ISLAND.   NEW  YORK  CITY 


NURSES'  RESIDENCE 


'"   BS 


offers  a  three  years  course  of  training.  The  school 
is  registered  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  connected  with  a  hospital  of  nearly  two 
thousand  beds,  which  gives  ample  opportunity  for 
a  broad,  general  training. 

The    Nurses'   Residence,    removed  from    the 
tal,  is  homelike  and  ideally  located. 

Requirements  :  At  least  one  year  of  high  school 
or  equivalent.     Age  limit — 18  to  35  years. 

Remuneration — S10.00.     $12,00     and    $15.00 
month  ;  the  increase  made  yearly. 


lospi- 


per 


For  information  address  Superintendent,   MISS  AGNES  S.   WARD 


Reopens    Wednesday,  ,  October    3rd. 

The  Veltin  School 

FOR  GIRLS 

160  and  162  West  74th  St.,  New  York 

A   Fireproof   Sanitary    School    Building. 

Classes   limited    to   twelve   pupils. 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

GENERAL  COURSE. 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY. 

Unusual  advantages  in  French 

are  offered  in  every  class. 


The  Oakwood  Seminary  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Established  1796.  Endowed.  Managed  by  Friends.  Ten  teachers, 
seventy-five  pupils.  Board  and  tuition,  $325.  Prepares  for  any 
college.  Quaker  ideals  of  life.  Music,  Bible  study,  moral  train- 
ing, supervised  sports,  good  fellowship.  For  catalogue  address 
William  J.  Reagan,  a.  m.,  Pr.ncipal. 

Union  Springs-on-Cayuga  Lake,  N.  Y. 

HARTWICK  SEMINARY,  N.  Y. 

One  of  the  best  preparatory  schools.  Founded  1797.  $250 
per  year.  Coeducational.  Dormitory  renovated  and  refur- 
nished. New  dining  hall.  Steam  heat,  electric  light,  fine 
water,   gymnasium,    beautiful   country. 

Prin.  J.  G.  TRAVER.  D.D. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

LINDEN  HALL  SEMINARY 

A  Moravian  School  for  Girls,  with  an  experience  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-one  years.     Beautiful,  healthful  location.     Academic 

and  College  Preparatory  courses.     Music,  Art.  1) estic  Science, 

Business.  Post-graduate  work.  Separate  Junior  Dept.  Gyinna 
sium.    Terms  $500.     Sendfor< 

Rev.  F.  \V,  SitNuiiL,  Principal,  Box  101.  I,ITITZ,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  Woodland  Road 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Forty-ninth  year.  Location  combines  ad- 
vantages of  city  and  country.  Collegiate 
and  Special  Courses.  F.xceptional  advan- 
tages in  Social  Service,  Music  and  Ex- 
pression. 

John  Carey  Achcson.  LL.  D.,  President. 

VIRGINIA 


COLLEGE 

65th  YEAR. 


ROANOKE 

For  Men,      Couraei  for  Degreei:  alio  Commercial  Course. 

Library  25,000  volumes,   m  itlon.   Blx  Churches; 

no  bar-rooms.     Bxpen  ai  small      Catalogue  free.     Addi 1 

Thu  PriBKloni,  Siiluin,  Vn. 


Miss  Mason's 
School 

the  Suburbs  of 
ew  York  City 

A  Happy  Community  of  Healthy  Girls 

The  enjoyment  and  benefit  which  these  girls  re- 
ceive from  study  and  play  in  the  open  air  is  but  a 
part  of  our  plan  to  fit  them  for  an  ideal  life — a 
life  of  efficiency,  independence  and  social  charm. 
For  circulars  address 

MISS  C.  E.  MASON.  LL.M. 
Box  970,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Union  Theological  Seminary 

Broadway  at  120th  St,  New  York  City 

The  charter  requires  that,  "Equal  privileges 
of  admission  and  instruction,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Institution,  shall  be  allowed  to 
Students  of  every  denomination  of  Christians." 
Eighty-second  Year  begins  September  jb,  191 7. 
For  catalogue,  address  The  Dean  of  Students. 

COLORADO 

WOLCOTT  SCHOOL 

The  West'*  Leading  School  for  Girls 
Eastern  Advantages  in  the  West.     Everything  F'rst  Class, 
in  addition,  Denver's  Climate.      Address  foi  tnloi 
Dr.  J.   D.    S.    RIGGS,    Principal,  1408  Marion  St.,  Denver 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

DE  MERITTE  MILITARY  SCHOOL 

Jackson  Springs,  N.  C. 

An   open   air   school   for  bo 

Prepares  Foi  O  Ilea*  and  the  Scientific!  Schools. 

Edwin  De  Meritte,   Principal,     Address  until 

Sept.  s,  Tamp  Algonquin,   Ashland,   V   II. 


DELAWARE 


The  Women's  College  of  Delaware 

Tn  ftddttfon  t<>  4*voti   genei   : 
ind  1 

trmlnli 
U  tit,     [Ol   ■   Itttli  g, 

dr.  wimi 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


^  School  of  Personality  for  Girls 

^^fr^5J  T  T  APPY   home   life    with    personal    attention    and    care. 

IT-  Students  inspired  by  wholesome  and  beautiful  ideals 
of  efficient  womanhood.  Hygiene  and  morals  observed 
especially  for  health,  character  and  initiative,  ioo  acres; 
pine  groves  and  iooo  feet  of  seashore.  Climate  is  excep- 
tionally favorable  for  outdoor  life.     Horseback  riding,  gymnastics.     College 

Preparatory.  French,  German  and  Spanish  by  native  teachers.  Music,  Culture,  Domestic 
Science,  Handiwork,  Household  Arts,  Secretarial  and  other  courses  for  securing  Person- 
ality Diplomas  introductory  to  definite  service.  Experienced,  enthusiastic  instructors.  Booklet. 
Rev.  Thomas  Bickford    A.M..  Miss  Faith  Bickford,  Principals  Box  P,  Brewster,  Mass. 


Pines 


Worcester  Academy 

Founded  1834 
by  means  of  an  efficient  faculty  of  20 
experienced  men.  a  well-nigh  complete 
material  equipment  of  buildings  and 
playing  fields.  and  a  democratic  spirit 
cultivated  through  nearly  three  gen- 
erations, worcester  academy  really 
educates  boys.   send  for  the  catalog. 

D.  VV.  ABERCROMBIE.  LL.  D.,  Prin.. 

103  Providence  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD 


Scientific  methods  with  practi- 
cal training  for  the  ministry. 
Large  faculty  and  library. 


THEOLOGICAL 


SEMINARY 


Graduate  fellowships,  both  for- 
eign and  resident.  Open  to  col- 
lege graduates  of  all  churches. 
Associated  with  Hartford   School  of  Religions  Pedagogy 
Training  Sunday  School  and  other  lay  workers. 
Kennedy  School  of  Missions,  fitting  for  foreign  service 
Address  M.  W.  JACOBUS,  Dean  of  Seminary 
Hartford,  Conn. 


£iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii]iiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir^ 

|  The  Ely  School  I 

|  FOR  GIRLS  | 

i    GREENWICH      -        -      CONN.    I 


|    lhe  Jlily  Junior  Ochool   = 

(Distinct  from  Upper  School) 
|    FOR  GIRLS  UNDER   FIFTEEN    | 

iiiliiiiiliiliiliiliiliiiiiiiiliiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiliiliiliiliiliiiiiiniiiiiis 

OHIO 

The  Law  Froebel  Kinder.  Training  School 

Certificate  and  Diploma  courses.     Accredited  by  the  State,  ac- 
credited in  other  States.    Address  for  catalogue. 

MART  I£.  LAW,  M.  D.,  Principal. 
OHIO,  Toledo,  2313  Ashland  Ave. 

GRAND  RIVER  INSTITUTE 

Strictly    hii;h-erade,    co-educational,    preparatory    school. 
Low  rate  $300.00  per  year  for  board,  room  and  tuition  po 
sihle  through  large  endowment.     Music,  Oratory,  Domestic 
Sci.  n:c.     New  Dormitory  and  Cymnasium. 
E.  W.  HAMBLYN.  Prin.      Box  30.  Austinburgh.  Ohio 


QfUOOI  AF  Co-ordination  of  Mind,  Body,  Voice.  38th 
JtUUUL  vi  year  opens  October  4th. 
FYPRF^IftN  SummerTerms:  N  Y. University, Unf- 
GAUMjwMVII  versity  of  Vermont,  Boston,  Asheville, 
Chicago.  List  of  Dr.  Curry's  books  (rec- 
ommended by  educators.)  and  "Expression"  free. 

S.  S.  Curry.  Ph.D..  Lilt.D..  President     Copley  Sq..  Boston.  Mass. 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

HENRY  LAWRENCE  SOUTHWICK,  President 

Larg-est  school  of  expression  in  the  U.  S.     The 

demand  for  our  graduates  as  teachers  in  colleges, 
normal  and  high  schools  is  greater  than  we  can 
fill.  Courses  in  Belles-lettres,  oratory,  peda- 
gogy, physical  culture,  voice,  dramatic  art,  etc. 
37th  year  opens  September  24th. 

HARRY  SEYMOUR  ROSS,  Dean 
Huntington  Chambers  Boston,  Mass. 


MARYLAND 


BRIARLEY  HALL  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

A  select  college  preparatory  school  for  boys  of  character  and  am- 
bition. Our  cadets  are  loved  as  well  as  taught.  Individual 
instruction.  Constant  supervision.  Able,  boy-loving  faculty. 
Catalog  and  view-book  upon  request.    Address 

COMMANDANT  POOLESVILLE.    MD. 


i853  Maryland  College  1917 
for  Women 


COURSES 
College  Preparatory 

College 

B.  A. 

B.  L. 
Domestic  Science 

B.  S. 

Teacher's  Certificate 
Music 

B.  Mus. 

Teacher's  Certificate 
Expression 

B.  O. 

Teacher's  Certificate 
Address  Box    A, 


ADVANTAGES 

63  Years'  History 
Strong  Faculty 
Girls  from  i'i  states 
10  miles  from  Baltimore 
500-foot  elevation 
Near  Washington 
Fireproof  Buildings 
Swimming  Pool 
Private  Baths 
Set  Bowls 
Non-Sectarian 
Ideal  size 
Personal  care 
Lutherville,  Md. 


NEW   JERSEY 


PEDDIE 


Box  8-S 
Hightstown,  N.  J. 

The  achievements  of  Peddie  graduates  in  scholar- 
ship and  athletics  at  college  are  significant  of  the 
value  of  its  training.  Thorough  preparation  for 
leadership   in  college  and  business   life. 

Military  Training  in  harmony  with  the  Peddie  idea 
—all  the  essentials  without  frills. 

Physical  culture,  athletic  training,  public  speak- 
ing and  music.  60-acre  campus,  lake,  swimming 
pool,  diamond,  gridiron  and  gymnasium.  lower 
School  for  hoys  from   11   to  14  years. 

R0CER  W.  SWETLAND,  LL.  D.,  Headmaster 


but  whether  they  are  going  the  right  way 
about  it  is  a  question. 

Carry  On,  by  Lieutenant  Coningsby  Dawson. 
John  Lane  Company.  $1.  Victor  Chapman's 
Letters  from  France.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. $1.25.  Souls  in  Khaki,  by  A.  E.  Copping. 
G.  H.  Doran  Company.  $1.  Told  in  the  Hut? 
F.  A.  Stokes  Company.  $1.50.  A  Student  in 
Arms,  by  Donald  Hankey.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
$1.50.  Papers  from  Picardy,  by  Rev.  T.  W 
Pym  and  Rev.  Geoffrey  Gordon.  Houghton 
Mifflin    Company.   $1.50. 

Books  at  a  Bargain 

THE  Modern  Library  has  out  an  inter- 
esting dozen  and  more  works,  mainly 
by  writers  of  today.  This  series,  tho  it  runs 
now  and  again  into  the  paths  trodden  by 
other  such  handy  publications,  and  now 
and  again  into  needlessly  unhealthful  re- 
gions, for  the  most  part  manages  to  give 
in  pleasant  and  cheap  form  books  still  of 
moment,  that  are  not  readily  come  at  save 
in  the  regular  editions.  There  is  Meredith's 
Diana,  for  instance,  and  Hardy's  Mayor 
of  Casterlridge.  There  are  thirteen  of 
Maupassant's  stories,  those  loved  of  the 
teacher  of  technic,  and  there  is  the  un- 
pleasantly realistic  Red  Lily  of  Anatole 
France.  Thus  Spake  Zarathustra  may, 
one  hopes,  persuade  some  to  read  Nietzsche 
himself  rather  than  essays  upon  him. 
Shaw's  early  novel,  The  Unsocial  Social- 
ist, is  here,  and  an  excellent  mate,  the  one 
work  from  quite  another  generation, 
Schopenhauer's  Studies  in  Pessimism. 
Why,  by  the  way,  do  these  publishers  never 
tell  us  who  are  the  translators,  a  matter 
sometimes  of  moment.  A  worth  while  vol- 
ume is  Wells's  War  in  the  Air,  a  prophecy 
in  its  fulfilment  nowadays.  Treasure 
Island  is  the  one  book  on  the  shelf  often 
reprinted. 

It  looks  as  tho  in  this  new  scries 
we  might  expect  not  the  established 
classics,  nor  contemporary  ephemera,  but 
books,  of  an  exotic  type  in  some  instances, 
perhaps,  but  books  whose  originality  has 
held  them  some  few  score  years  apart  from 
the  rank  and  file  of  publications. 

The  Modern  Library.  Boni  and  Liveright,  New 
York.   60  cents  each. 

Unpleasant  New  England 

FOR  her  new  novel,  Summer,  Edith 
Wharton  has  chosen  the  time-worn 
theme  of  the  unsophisticated  country  girl 
seduced  by  the  clever  lad  from  the  city. 
But,  since  mankind  has  been  making  books 
from  the  days  of  King  Rameses,  all  themes, 
in  a  sense,  are  old,  and  the  value  of  any 
work  of  art  depends  not  upon  the  theme 
but  upon  the  skill  with  which  it'  is  used. 
Fresh  and  powerful  characterization  will 
make  any  old  theme  new.  And  in  this  art 
of  presenting  human  beings  who  are  more 
than  types  and  of  making  their  behavior 
seem  real  and  inevitable  Mrs.  Wharton 
excels. 

Charity  Royall  is  a  girl  of  strong  vital- 
ity who  has  lived  a  bleak  and  meager  life, 
tho  reaching  out,  spiritually,  into  a  greater 
and  sweeter  world  still  unknown  to  her, 
in  which  she  vaguely  believes.  Her  mother 
and  father  had  been  undesirable  citizens 
and  her  guardian,  the  lawyer  who  adopted 
her,  altho  he  had  his  good  qualities,  was 
not  just  the  person  to  act  as  home-maker 
for  a  little  girl.  She  grew  up  restless  and 
eager  to  get  away  from  North  Dormer,  full 
of  tragic  desire  for  the  opportunities  that 
belong  to  youth. 

Then  came  Lucius  Harney.  He  was  not 
in  any  sense  a  sinister  personality,  not  the 
callous  and  wilful  exploiter  of  innocence 
who  stalks  balefully  thru  a  melodrama, 
wearing  very  broad  shoulders.  He  was  quite 
a  kindly,  intelligent,  engaging  young  man. 
To  the  reader  he  seems  to  love  Charity 
sincerely,    and    this   apparent    sincerity    is 
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prepossessing.  Why  then,  did  he  love  and 
run  away?  Was  it,  as  Mr.  Royall  said, 
because  he  knew  he  could  have  Charity 
without  marriage?  Was  it  because  he  con- 
sciously felt  the  girl's  primitive  impulse  to 
love  lavishly  and  without  calculation  that 
which  seemed  to  be  superior  to  her  en- 
vironment? And  why,  oh  why,  did  he  marry 
the  girl  he  did  marry? 

To  those  who  hold  in  memory  the  ex- 
quisite calm  beauty  of  the  "Valley  of  De- 
cision," the  brilliancy  of  "Madame  de 
Treymes,"  the  tragic  but  unerring  psychol- 
ogy of  "Ethan  Frome,"  Summer  must  be  a 
disappointment.  Altho  neither  the  young 
man  nor  the  village  life  are  quite  convinc- 
ing it  is  a  well  written  tale  with  one  real 
character.  Lawyer  Royall.  But  it  is  a  story 
of  incident  rather  than  of  character  and 
emotion.  It  lacks  Mrs.  Wharton's  distinc- 
tion of  characterization  and,  for  all  its 
forceful  directness,  quite  beyond  the  skill 
of  most  of  our  story  writers,  it  entirely 
lacks  her  distinction  of  style.  She  was  not 
intensely  interested  in  the  people  of  North 
Dormer,  and  we  have  had  from  her  within 
the  year  such  living  reports  of  real  happen- 
ings in  France  that  we  suspect  we  have  in 
these  the  sufficient  cause  for  an  unexpected 
likeness  to  other  workers  of  the  New  Eng- 
land quarry  in  this  sordid  and  uncheerful 
history. 

Summer,    by    Edith    Wharton.    D.    Appleton    & 
Co.   $1.50. 

Zangwill  Dissects  Nationality 

THE  FRINCIPLE  OF  NATIONALI- 
TIES, by  Israel  Zangwill,  is  the 
latest  of  eight  Conway  memorial  lec- 
tures printed  on  behalf  of  the  South 
Place  Ethical  Society.  As  it  consists 
of  this  one  lecture  the  book  is  natural- 
ly a  small  one,  but  no  elaborate  discussion 
has  contributed  more  that  is  penetrating, 
sane  and  original  to  the  problem  of  nation- 
ality than  Mr.  Zangwill's  analysis.  He 
traces  nationality  not  to  race,  speech  or 
type  of  culture,  but  in  part  to  geographical 
accident  and  in  part  to  the  events  of  his- 
tory, which  produce  a  feeling  of  brother- 
hood among  those  who  have  labored  and 
fought  together ;  or,  as  he  felicitously  puts 
the  matter,  nationality  is  the  product  of 
Contiguous  Cooperation.  His  fourfold  divi- 
sion of  national  states  is  also  worth  not- 
ing and  remembering ;  the  simple  national- 
ity, where  political  boundaries  exactly  coin- 
cide with  nationality,  the  complex  nation- 
ality where  many  peoples  are  mingled  to- 
gether in  one  state,  the  compound  nation- 
ality where  different  peoples  are  leagued 
into  a  federation,  and  the  Turkish  type 
where  one  people  constitutes  the  state 
altho  alien  peoples  live  within  its  bounda- 
ries. 

Mr.  Zangwill  does  not  altogether  like 
the  national  idea  and  he  inclines  to  be 
scornful  of  the  romantic  haze  in  which  it 
is  sometimes  enveloped,  but  for  all  that  he 
recognizes  the  existence  and  strength  of 
national  patriotism  and  he  is  opposed  to  all 
attempts  to  repress  or  restrain  it  by  alien 
power. 

Mr.  Zangwill  adds  attractiveness  to  his 
rtudj    by  many  delightful   touches  of  wit. 

We  may  select  a  few  casual  sayings  as  ex- 
amples of  many  others.  "Packs  of  wolves 
are  not  unaware  of  their  unity  because 
they  do  not  howl  about  lupiiiity."  "The 
Turks  are  handicapped  like  the  Magyars 
by  the  fact  that  their  minority  national- 
ities are  majorities."  "Treitschke  was  una- 
ware that  his  ideal  of  a  world-illumining 
Germany,  purged  of  Jews,  was  only  a  pla- 
giarism    from     Judaism."     "Many     so-c;il|e(| 

Cosmopolitans  are  merely  people  who  have 

adopted   a  more   romantic  nationality." 

The      Principle      of      Nationalities,      by      Israel 
Zangwill.    The    Macmillun    Company.    50    cents. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


INDIANA 


INTERLAKEN 


A  School  community  on  a  700-acre 

estate  with  woodlands  and  water. 

"Where  boys  learn  by  doing" 


Prepares  for  all  universities.  Thorough  instruction  in  German,  French, 
Spanish;  in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry.  Botany.  Life  preparedness 
sought  by  applying  academic  work  in  practical  mechanical  and  agricultural 
,  ^  training.  Each  boy  is  daily  assigned  some  practical  work  in 
M^  Hn,  either  the  wood  or  metal  shops,  light  or  power  plant,  or  on  the 
jjP  |PIf)      farm.    A  simple  open-air  life,  with  plenty  of  athletics,  group 

and  team  games,  develops  a  robust  body. 
Initiative  and  executive  developed  through 
opportunities  of  leadership  in  work  assign- 
ments.    Observation  trips  to  factories, 
city  institutions,  etc.     Boys  received  at 
any  time.    Summer  camp,  mid-June  to 
September.    Address 

HEADMASTER,  Box    128, 
Rolling  Prairie,  LaPorte  Co.,  Ind. 


Tudor  Hall 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  (Incorporated) 
3171  N.  Meridian  St.  Indianapolis 


Home  and  Day  School.      Excels  in  college  preparation. 

Certificate  privileges. 

General.  Special,  Advanced  Courses. 

Household  Economics. 

M>  'Z'fs  to  neiu  location  Stfilemher  7,  79/7. 

Handsome  buildings  with  /uiest  modern  equipment. 

Roof  Playground  for  outdoor  exercise. 

Gymnasium.     Swimming  Pool.     Sun  Parlor. 

All  outdoor  sports. 

Miss  FREDONIA  ALLEN,  Principal 


IfeffBookFREEi 

Go  on  a  farm — make  big  money- 
be    independent.     Nothing     can 
equal  life  oq  a  (arm.     Our  Free 
Boob  explains  our  many  differ- 
ent courses  in  scientific  farm- 
ing.   Send  for  it  today. 
Nal'l  School  of  Agriculture 

217-40  Daily  News  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.  THAYER,  M.D.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.v.,  near  Saratoga  Springs, 
Refined,  homelike,  well  equipped.  New  hath  house,  swimming 
pool.     Electric  and  Nauheim  baths.     Booklets. 

Ross  Health  Resort  and  Arborlea  Inn,  Annex 

Seventeenth  year.     Tennis;  golf.     Write  for 

booklet  and   monograph    on    climate. 

Address,   Ross  Health  Resort,  Brentwood,  N.  Y. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS,  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE    GREYLOCK 

At  the  Western  end  of  the  Mohawk  Trail 
Now  Open 

Send  for  Cop;  of  "Williamslown  the  Village  Beautiful" 


The  Social  and  Scenic  Center  of  the 

WHITE    MOUNTAINS 

MAPLEWOOD,  N.  H. 

MAPLEWOOD  HOTEL 

COTTAGES,  CASINO 

MAPLEWOOD  INN 

Accommodates  140 

OPEN  TO  OCT. 
NO  HAY  FEVER 

One  Thousand  Acre  Park  —  18  Hole  Coif  Coarse 

Unsurpassed  6,060  Yards 

Daily  Conceit  Dancing: 

WM.  F.  DUNSPATJGH,  President  and  Man.  Director. 


ILLINOIS 


TODD     SEMINARY    for    Boys 

70th  year.  Not  a  "prep"  school. 
Pure  air,  pure  water,  active  outdoor  life.  Vigilant 
watchfulness  of  personal  habits.  Right  thinking  and 
manliness  developed  through  comradeship  of  teachers  and 
boys  on  playground,  in  social  hours  and  in  classroom. 
Genuine  home  life.  1000  feet  above  sea  level  in  Illinois 
hill  country.  One  hour  from  Chicago.  Splendid  north- 
era  Summer  camp  at  Onekama.   Blich. 

NOBLE  HILL,  Principal,  Woodstock,  111. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For    detailed    in- 
formation address 


26th  Year      U.ofC  (Div.M  )  Chicago.lll.    uiicuut, 


»  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2,000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  £10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  Examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  Bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— weproparo 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Course  personally  supervised  by  Wm  A. 
Chase,  LL.M.,  C.P.A.  (Ex-Secretary  Illinois  State  Board  of  Examin- 
ers in  Accountancy),  and  large  staff  of  C.  P.  A'a.  Low  tuition  fee- 
easy  terms.    Write  now  for  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.   950- H  Chicago 

"The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 


INSTRUCTORS 

About  fifty  por  font,  more  teachers 
have  ordered  quantities  of  Tho  Inde- 
pendent for  Class  Room  use  this  year 
as  compared  with  the  Bame  period  last 
year.  You  will  find  your  English  and 
History  work  much  easier  and  mor%  iu- 
teresting  by  adopting  our  plan. 

THE  INDEPENDENT, 
110  W.  loth  St.,  Xrw  York. 


GOLF  LINKS  FREE  to  GUESTS 
Dutcher  House  *3&&2i?- 

Always   open.      Family   and   Tourist   House. 
L.  W.  Blankinship,  Lessee.         Tel.  34-Pawling. 


HOTEL  WEBSTER 


40 

Just 


Forty-fifth  Street  by  Fifth  Avenue 

West  45th  Street     NEW  YORK 
■it  Fifth  Aim  on  one  ol  city's  quietest street* 

]jj  One  of  New  York's  mom  beautiful 
"  hotels.  Much  favored  by  wome* 
traveling  without  escort.  Within 
1|  four  minutes  ualk  of  (orty  theatres. 
,11    Center  of  shopping  district. 

Send  for  booties. 
■ 

Boom*,  private  bath    .     •    JZ.50 

and  upward* 

Sitting-  room,  bed  mom,  balb  $5.00 

ind  upwards 

W.  Johnson  Qulnn,  Prop. 
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MEJZCULES 

Smokeles§*Shotgun 

POWD&RS 


Look  for  the 
Name  of  the  Powder 

*  NY  sportsman  who  gives  the  matter  a  moment's 

f\     thought  will  agree  that  the  powder  contained  in 

"*■  ■*"  the  shotgun  shells  he  uses  is  a  factor  of  prime 

importance  to  him  when  shooting  either  in  the  field  or 

at  the  traps. 

This  being  so  it  is  a  matter  of  ordinary  prudence  when 
buying  loaded  shotgun  shells  to  specify  that  they  be 
loaded  with  a  powder  with  which  you  are  familiar — 
a  powder  upon  which  you  can  depend  under  all 
circumstances. 

You  get  such  a  powder  when  you  specify  either  In- 
fallible or  "E.C." — the  two  Hercules  Smokeless  Shot- 
gun Powders. 

Undoubtedly  the  name  of  your  favorite  make  of  shell 
is  given  in  the  list  at  the  right.  You  can  obtain  either 
of  these  Hercules  Powders  in  that  shellhy  asking  your 
dealer  for  it. 

On  the  top  wad  of  every  shell,  and  on  the  cover  of  the 
box  in  which  the  shells  are  sold,  is  printed  the  name  of 
the  powder  with  which  the  shell  is  loaded.  Look  for 
this  name  when  buying.  See  that  it  is  either  Infallible 
or  "E.C." 

These  powders  are  of  high  quality  and  uniform  quality. 
They  give  light  recoil,  even  patterns,  and  high  velocity. 
Write  for  a  free  booklet  which  describes  them  fully. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO, 


Infallible  and  "E.  C." 
can  be  obtained  in  all 
of  the  following  makes 
of  shotgun  shells. 

PETERS 

REMINGTON 

SELBY 

V.  s. 

WESTERN 
WINCHESTER 


1037  Market 
Wilmington 


Street 


Delaware 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Four  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  September  i,  1917,  at  the 
office  or  agency  of  the  Company  in  New 
York  or  in  Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New 
York  by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  16 
Wall  Street.         G.  D.  MILNE,  Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Four  and  One-Half  Per  Cent.  Cold  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  September  1.  1917,  at  the 
office  or  agency  of  the  Company  in  New 
York  or  in  Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New 
York  by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  16 
Wall  Street.        G.  D.  MILNE,  Treasurer. 

BROOKLYN  RAPID  TRANSIT  COMPANY 
New  York.  August  27.  1917. 
The  Board  of  Directors  has  tliis  day  declared  a 
Quarterly  dividend  "f  One  and  one-half  per  centum 
(IV.%)  on  the  outstanding  capital  stock  of  this 
company,  luiyable  on  October  1.  1!H7.  to  stock- 
holders of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on 
Monday,   September  10,    1917. 

J.    H.    BENNINGTON.    Secretary. 
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Why  Our 
Bodies  Rebel 

If  we  permit  decaying  food  to  remain  near 
fresh    food,   the   fresh   is  soon   spoiled. 

If  we  permit  putrefying  waste  to  lie  in  the 
intestines  long  after  it  should  have  been  dis- 
charged, the  blood,  which  is  in  direct  contact 
with  it,  is  soon  poisoned,  and  a  host  of  ills 
follow — headache,  dizziness,  backache,  colitis, 
neurasthenia,  melancholia,  dyspepsia,  skin  erup- 
tions,  liver  and   kidney   troubles,    etc. 

P,,.  _    R*-n-wL- Send  for  free  book  of  absorb- 

rree  DOOK  ing  interest— "Colon  Cleanli- 
ness." Tells  how  the  colon  may  be  kept  free  of 
putrefactive  material  and  the  body  free  of  disease. 
Write    todav.     A    postal    card    will    do.     Address 

MARTIN'S  METHOD,  Inc. 
Dept.  59,  105  East  30th  Street,   New  York  City 

INSURANCE 

Service  of  The  Independent 

A  constantly  increasing  number  of  read- 
ers are  securing  valuable  information 
through  the  Insurance  Service  Department 
conducted  by  W.  E.  Underwood,  Director. 


BACK  TO  THE  SEA 

(Continued  from  page  391) 
will  establish  a  school  on  the  water  front 
near  the  port  of  New  York  to  give  the 
young  recruits  their  preliminary  training. 
Afterward  they  will  gain  practical  expe- 
rience by  service  on  such  ships  as  may  be 
available  for  training  at  sea.  The  course 
should  not  be  less  than  one  year  before  the 
boys  are  fitted  for  minor  positions  on  sea- 
going vessels. 

Boys  from  every  state  will  be  welcomed, 
the  citizens  of  each  state  contributing  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  cadets  fur- 
nished by  them.  The  principal  requirement 
for  admission  to  the  school  will  be  good 
character  and  the  age  of  those  who  enter 
will  probably  be  from  sixteen  to  eighteen. 
One  reason  why  ample  funds  must  be  sup- 
plied to  carry  on  the  work  is  that  it  is 
planned  to  make  the  school  free  to  all  the 
boys  who  enter  it,  except  perhaps  for  a 
deposit  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  uniform. 

This  school  will,  we  hope,  prove  only  a 
beginning.  New  training  schools  may  in 
time  be  established  and  perhaps  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  assume  control.  But 
the  work  must  first  be  well  under  way  and 
the  school  equipped  and  organized.  We 
must  begin  with  the  little  and  work  toward 
the  big. 

To  launch  this  enterprize  two  things  are 
necessary,  popular  endorsement  and  money. 
Both  should  be  freely  given,  for  the  cause 
is  a  worthy  one ;  nothing  less  than  the 
restoration  of  the  American  flag  to  its 
rightful  position  on  the  seas  in  peace  and 
war  alike.  Only  an  active  interest  in  this 
cause  on  the  part  of  citizens  in  every  part 
of  the  country  can  bring  success  to  our 
undertaking. 

In  the  days  before  the  Civil  War  the 
United  States  had  a  merchant  marine 
which  was  the  envy  of  the  greatest  com- 
mercial nations  of  the  Old  World.  The 
great  mass  of  the  population  lived  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  coast  and  the  desire  of 
nearly  every  small  boy  was  to  run  away  to 
sea  and  become  a  sailor.  Among  a  seafar- 
ing people  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  good 
crews  for  all  the  ships  that  could  be  built. 

But  for  the  last  few  decades  our  develop- 
ment has  been  landward.  We  were,  as  a 
people,  devoted  to  the  mighty  task  of  con- 
ouering  a  continent  for  civilization.  We 
permitted  a  good  part  of  our  foreign  trade 
and  most  of  our  shipping  tonnage  to  be  cap- 
tured by  our  European  rivals.  It  is  now  of 
no  avail  to  lament  this  long  neglect  of  the 
world's  great  waterways.  In  fact,  it  was 
not  wholly  an  evil,  for  by  concentrating  on 
the  development  of  the  inland  states  we 
have  created  a  remarkable  railroad  system 
iind  thus  made  possible  the  opening  of  the 
great  agricultural  region  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  with  the  products  of  which  we  are 
now  feeding  our  Allies  as  well  as  our  own 

people. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  when  we 
must  once  more  look  seaward  if  we  would 
maintain  either  our  security  or  our  pros- 
perity. Preparedness  demands  the  educa- 
tion of  the  coming  generation  to  the  habit 
and  love  of  the  sea.  We  must  have  Ameri- 
cans to  officer  our  merchant  marine  during 
the  war,  and  we  ought  to  have  them  in  time 
of  peace.  Yet  men  must  be  found  to  handle 
the  new  ships  which  we  are  building  and. 
unless  the  American  people  become  once 
more  a  seafaring  nation,  it  is  not  American 
men  who  will  do  it  but  aliens  from  other 
nations  that  have  not  lost  the  salt  from 
their  blood  and  still  "go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships." 

It  takes  time  to  make  a  sailor.  We  can- 
not begin  too  soon  to  educate  the  youth  of 
the  land,  nor  too  quickly  to  spread  broad- 
cast over  the  country  a  knowledge  and  ap- 
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preciation  of  the  value  of  ocean  trade  to 
our  industrial  prosperity.  The  men  of  both 
coasts  must  start  this  movement  and  the 
people  of  the  interior  states,  who  are  now 
a  majority  of  the  whole  population,  must 
be  induced  to  take  an  active  interest  in  it. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  boys  in  the 
training  school  should  come  from  the  states 
of  the  interior.  Two  years  are  required  to 
fit  them  into  the  "sea  habit."  Every  lad 
will  be  doing  double  duty ;  helping  America 
to  attain  victory  in  the  great  war  for  de- 
mocracy and  at  the  same  time  giving  her 
a  high  place  among  the  nations  in  the 
peaceful  rivalries  of  trade.  In  addition,  he 
will  have  chosen  an  honorable  career,  as 
beneficial  to  his  own  character  as  to  the 
welfare  of  his  country. 

If  this  matter  of  training  the  coming 
generation  can  be  properly  presented  to  the 
people  of  the  Middle  West  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  appeal  will  meet  a  strong 
response.  Evidence  of  this  is  afforded  by 
the  results  obtained  in  these  states  by  the 
recruiting  campaigns  of  the  Navy  and  of  the 
Naval  Militia.  Every  young  man  in  the 
merchant  marine  will  be  a  living  adver- 
tisement of  the  training  school  and  serve 
to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  people  in  his 
own  town  and  state  in  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States.  Enthusiastic  boys  make 
interested  parents.  The  school  will  bring 
back  to  the  sea,  both  in  interest  and  in 
person,  the  men  and  the  sons  of  the  men 
who  navigated  the  Western  plains  in  the 
"prairie   schooner." 

The  West  understands  also  the  economic 
motive  for  developing  our  sea  borne  trade. 
If  the  people  of  the  interior  are  to  prosper, 
their  products  must  no  longer  be  permitted 
to  lie  rotting  at  the  seaports.  The  sons  of 
the  West  have  run  the  cars  to  the  coast. 
They  must  also  learn  to  transfer  the  train 
loads  to  the  ships  and  carry  them  overseas 
to  their  transatlantic  customers. 

The  accident  of  this  war  has  brought  to 
America  a  great  responsibility  and  a  great 
opportunity.  Our  responsibility  is  to  create 
and  man  a  commercial  fleet  adequate  to 
transport  all  the  foodstuffs  and  supplies 
needed  by  the  Entente  Allies  and  a  large 
American  army  into  the  bargain.  Our  op- 
portunity is  to  put  this  merchant  marine 
on  a  permanent  basis  and  make  it  wholly 
American,  in  personnel  as  well  as  in  nom- 
inal ownership  and  control. 

New  York  City 


A  certain  rector  just  before  the  service 
was  called  to  the  vestibule  to  meet  a  couple 
who  wanted  to  be  married.  He  explained 
that  there  wasn't  time  for  the  ceremony 
then,  "but,"  said  he.  "if  you  will  be  seated, 
I  will  give  an  opportunity  at  the  end  of 
th"  service  for  you  to  come  forward,  and 
I  will  then  perform  the  ceremony." 

The  couple  agreed,  and  at  the  proper 
moment  the  clergyman  said :  "Will  those 
who  wish  to  be  united  in  the  holy  bond  of 
matrimony  please  come  forward?" 

Whereupon  thirteen  women  and  one  man 
proceeded  to  the  altar. — Blighty. 

Shortly  after  a  new  administration  took 
over  a  well  known  Western  railway,  a 
great  number  of  claims  were  preferred 
against  the  company  on  account  of  borsea 
and  cattle  being  killed  along  the  line  in 
Texas.  Not  only  that,  but  it  appeared  that 
every  animal  killed  invariably  figured  in 
the  claims  presented  as  being  of  the  best 
blood   in  Texas. 

The  claims  finally  became  so  numerous 
and  the  majority  so  unreasonable,  that  one 
day  the  president  of  the  road  became  much 
excited  while  discussing  the  situation  with 
one  of  the  road's  attorneys. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  exclaimed,  bringing 
down  his  fist  on  the  desk  by  way  of  em- 
phasis, "I  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  nothing  in  Texas  so  improves  live 
stock  as  crossing  it  with  a  locomotive."  - 
New  Idea. 
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EMERGENCY  INDUSTRIAL  HOSPITALS 
Richman  Bros,  (left)  and  Upson  Nut  Co.  (right),  both  of  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Caring  for  the  Injured 

Employe 

ONE  o£  trie  essentials  in  tne  management  o£  the  mod- 
ern industrial  plant  is  the  proper  care  o£  the  sick  and 
injured.  This  is  o£  course  important  from  the  practical  as 
well  as  the  humane  standpoint.  It  is  a  matter  of  both  self- 
interest  and  duty  on  the  part  of  the  management.  Sickness 
must  he  prevented  and  shortened — injuries  followed  hy 
the  quickest  possible  recoveries — as  an  efficiency  measure. 

*J$tattcfamf'  Fixtures  for 
Emergency  Industrial  Hospitals 

afibrd  a  valuable  means  toward  the  above  end.  They  promote 
sanitation,  are  of  real  aid  to  medical  attendants  and  nurses, 
help  in  brin&in&  about  speedy  convalescence  and  repay  their 
cost   many   times   in   a   brief   period. 


A  booklet  published  by  this  company, 
EE  "Factory  Sanitation,"  contains  much  val- 
=  uable  information  alon&  this  line.  Write 
=       and  receive  it  free. 

Standard"  Plumbing  Fixtures 
for  the  Home 

5       represent  the  complete,  up-to-date  line 


for  Bathroom,  Kitchen  and  Laundry. 
Their  supremacy  is  the  result  of  experi- 
ence, service  and  quality.  Talk  to  your 
plumber  about  ^Standard".  Look  for  the 
Green  and  Gold  labeL  If  interested  in 
plumbing  fixtures  for  domestic  use,  'write 
for  free  copy  of  Standard"  Plumbing  Fix- 
tures for  the  Home,  also  new  Sink  Booklet. 


Standard  Sanitary  11M&.  Co, ,   Dept.  F-M  Pittsburgh 

See  'Standard"  Fixtures  at  these  Showrooms 


NEW  YORK 35W.  31ST 

NEW  YORK  (EXPORT  OEPT. )  50  BROAO 

BOSTON 1B6  DEVONSHIRE 

PHILADELPHIA 1215  WALNUT 

WASHINGTON SOUTHERN   BLDG. 

PITTSBURGH 106  SIXTH 

CHICAGO 14-30  N.    PEORIA 

ST.  LOUIS 100  N.  FOURTH 

CLEVELAND 4409  EUCLIO 

CINCINNATI 633  WALNUT 

TOLEOO 3)1-321  ERIE 


COLUMBUS 243-255  S.  THIRO 

CANTON 1  106  SECONOST.N.E. 

YOUNGSTOWN 458  W.    FEDERAL 

WHEELING 3120-30  JACOBS 

ERIE 128  W.  TWELFTH 

ALTOONA 918  11TH 

MILWAUKEE 95  W.  WATER  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 1  49-55  BLUXOMG 

LOS  ANGELES 671    MESQUIT 

LOUISVILLE 319  W.  MAIN 


NASHVILLE 315  TENTH  AVE.  S. 

NEW  ORLEANS 846   BARONNE 

HOUSTON PRESTON  4  SMITH 

DALLAS 1200-1206  JACKSON 

SAN  ANTONIO 212   LOSOYA 

FT.  WORTH 828-830  MONROE 

KANSAS  CITY RIDGE  ARCADE 

TORONTO.  CANADA.. 59  E.  RICHMOND 

HAMILTON,  CAN 20W.  JACKSON 

DETROIT  OFFICE... HAMMOND    BLOG. 
CHICAGO  OFFICE KARPEN  BLDG. 
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Organization  for  Efficiency 

Organization  for  Efficiency  consists  in  the  proper  choice  of  human  material  and 
working  equipment. 

Edward  Earle  Purinton,   Director  of   The   Independent   Efficiency  Service,  tells 
you  how  lo  pick  men. 

The  Plan  and  Purchase  Department   tells   you  what   equipment  to  install,  where 
to  buy  it  and  how  to  use  it. 

Ask  as  many  questions  as  you  like.     They  will   be   answered  clearly,  concisely. 
promptly  by 

The   Independent    Efficiency    Service 

119  West  Fortieth  Street  New   York 


SOLDIERS'  AND  SAILORS'  INSURANCE 

BY  W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 

DIRECTOR   OF   THE    INDEPENDENT   INSURANCE   SERVICE 


IT  is  desirable  that  I  outline  as  fully 
as  I  can  in  my  limited  space  the  plan 
of  death  and  disability  insurance  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Government  for 
the  benefit  of  the  men  composing  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  engaged  in  the  war. 
I  will  try  to  waste  no  words. 

The  benefits  fall  under  three  heads :  sup- 
port of  dependents  during  the  absence  of 
the  men ;  compensation  for  injuries  or  dis- 
abilities;  a  life  insurance  coverage. 

To  illustrate  the  first :  a  private  soldier 
receives  $33  a  month.  It  is  proposed  that 
he  be  compelled  to  allot  not  less  than  $15 
cf  his  [my.  and  not  more  than  fifty  per 
cent  of  it,  to  the  support  of  his  family ; 
w  hereupon  the  Government  will  supplement 
this  with  an  allowance  ranging  from  $5  to 
$50.  A  man  with  a  wife  and 'two  children, 
who  will  allot  $15,  will  secure  for  them 
from  the  Government  $32.50  additional, 
bringing  the  combined  amount  due  the  fam- 
ily to  $47.50  a  month.  The  Government 
will  add  $5  for  a  third  child.  If  the  man 
also  has  a  dependent  parent  and  to  his 
compulsory  allotment  he  will  add  $5,  mak- 
ing the  whole  sum  $20,  the  Government 
will  make  a  further  allowance  of  $10.  So 
that  the  soldier  or  sailor  with  a  wife,  three 
children  and  a  father  or  mother  dependent 
on  him  would  thus  secure  to  them  a  total 
monthly  income  of  $67.50.  The  Govern- 
ment will  contribute  a  maximum  supple- 
mentary amount  for  dependents  in  addi- 
tion to  those  named. 

NOW  as  to  death  and  disability  benefits 
falling  under  the  second  head  of  this 
description.  These  extend  to  and  cover  offi- 
cers, men  and  nurses  while  in  active  serv- 
ice as  part  of  the  military  or  naval  forces. 
The  plan  adopted  follows  the  general  lines 
on  which  the  various  workmen's  compen- 
sation schemes  are  operated,  the  object 
being  to  displace  the  pension  system  in  this 
instance.  While  under  some  circumstances 
this  plan  yields  less  than  the  present  pen- 
sion system,  under  others,  especially  in  pro- 
viding for  a  man's  dependents  in  the  event 
of  his  death,  it  gives  more.  The  amount  of 
the  compensation  payable  for  total  disabili- 
ties is  based  on  a  percentage  of  the  man's 
pay  with  a  minimum  of  from  $40  to  $75 
a  month  according  to  the  size  of  the  fam- 
ily, increasing  for  the  higher  officers  to  a 
maximum  of  $200  a  month.  Indemnities 
for  partial  disabilities  are  calculated  on 
the  amounts  payable  for  total  disabilities, 
adjusted  to  the  average  impairment  of 
earning  capacity  as  measured  by  injuries 
in  civil  occupations.  Medical,  surgical  and 
hospital  treatment,  supplies  and  appliances 
are  included. 

The  rehabilitation  and  reeducation  of 
injured  men  is  an  important  part  of  this 
compensation  plan.  As  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  observes  in  a  circular  outlining 
the  bill :  "Compensation  is  a  helpful  meas- 
use  of  justice,  but  rehabilitation  and  re- 
education fitting  him  for  a  life  of  activity 
and  usefulness,  either  in  his  former  or 
some  other  vocation,  is  an  obligation  funda- 
mental both  to  him  and  his  fellowmen."  The 
manner  and  means  by  which  this  object  is 
to  be  attained  have  not  been  settled ;  but 
two  principles  are  incorporated  in  the 
bill: 

1.  The  man's  obligations  to  avail  him- 
self of  such  opportunities  as  the  Govern- 
ment may  provide  or  cause  to  be  provided 
under  penalty  of  loss  of  compensation  dur- 
ing any  period  'if  unreasonable  refusal. 

2.  A  man's  right  to  disability  compensa- 
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tion  regardless  of  his  individual  economic 
recuperation. 

The  practical  operation  of  the  compensa- 
tion plan  is  thus  illustrated  by  using  the 
case  of  an  unmarried  man  in  the  ranks 
who  has  lost  both  legs  and  both  arms. 
Under  the  pension  system  he  would  re- 
ceive $100  a  month,  no  consideration  being 
given  to  the  number  of  future  dependents. 
The  compensation  system  proposed  would 
give  him  while  he  remained  unmarried  $40 
a  month,  an  additional  $20  if  he  required 
a  nurse  or  attendant,  and  $10  more  for  a 
widowed  mother  dependent  on  him.  If  he 
should  marry  the  monthly  allowance  would 
be  increased  $15 ;  for  each  of  the  first  two 
children  a  further  addition  of  $10 — a  pos- 
sible maximum  of  $105  a  month.  Artificial 
limbs  and  treatment  are  also  included. 

This  income  would  not  be  affected  by 
any  earnings  on  his  own  account.  A  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  permits  him  to  commute 
as  much  as  $20  a  month  of  his  income  from 
the  Government  (estimated  to  be  worth 
$1000  or  more)  to  be  used  as  capital  in 
embarking  in  a  small  business  if  he  so 
desires. 

If,  as  the  result  of  injury  or  disease  in- 
curred or  contracted  while  in  the  service, 
death  occurs,  compensation  based  on  the 
man's  pay  runs  to  his  dependents,  the 
amount  depending  on  the  size  of  the  fam- 
ily. The  sums  range  from  a  minimum  of 
$15  to  a  maximum  of  $60  for  privates,  to 
a  maximum  of  $200  a  month  for  the  high- 
er officers.  Funeral  allowances  not  exceed- 
ing $100  are  made.  Compensation  is  made 
to  widows  until  two  years  after  their  re- 
marriage ;  to  children  until  they  are 
eighteen,  unless  they  are  physically  or  men- 
tally incapable  of  self-support.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  family  at  the  time  of 
each  monthly  payment  and  not  at  the  time 
of  the  injury  determines  the  amount  to  be 
paid. 

COMING  to  the  life  insurance  provision, 
which  is  the  third  section  of  this  ex- 
planation, we  find  it  to  consist  of  a  prin- 
cipal sum  from  $1000  to  $10,000,  cover- 
ing against  total  disability  and  death  while 
in  active  service,  at  nominal  cost  to  those 
who  take  it.  The  excess  cost  would  be 
borne  by  the  Government.  We  are  informed 
in  the  explanation  of  the  plan  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  as  the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  have  the  usual  expenses 
incident  to  the  insurance  business,  the 
premium  rates  to  be  charged  are  based  on 
the  normal  mortality  experience  without 
"loading"  or  any  overhead  charges.  The 
figure  named  is  approximately  $8  per 
$1000.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ex- 
plains that : 

"The  cheapest  form  of  insurance,  cost- 
ing during  the  war  on  an  average  $8  per 
$1000  of  insurance  and  thus  bringing  even 
the  maximum  of  $10,000  insurance  within 
the  reach  of  practically  every  private,  is 
provided  for.  After  the  war  the  insurance 
may    be   converted   into    other    forms   with 


The  Insurance  Department  of  The 
Independent  will  undertake  to  fur- 
nish on  the  request  of  readers  any 
information  respecting  the  business 
of  insurance  and  the  companies 
transacting  it  tvhich  we  have  or  can 
procure.  Address  all  communications 
on  insurance  subjects  to  the  director 
of  The  Independent  Insurance  Service 


earlier  maturity,  the  premiums  to  be  based, 
however,  on  the  same  mortality  tables  and 
without  'loading.'  All  insurance  is  to  be 
payable  in  installments,  to  be  non-assign- 
able and  free  from  the  claims  of  creditors 
either  of  the  insured  or  of  the  beneficiary. 
It  is  to  be  limited  to  wife,  children  and 
other  specified  kindred.  It  must  be  ap- 
plied for  within  120  days  after  the  terms 
are  promulgated  or  subsequent  enlistment 
or  entrance  into  the  service.  For  those  who 
are  totally  disabled  or  die  before  they  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  insure  within  the 
prescribed  period  of  120  days,  insurance  in 
the  sum  of  $5000  is  deemed  to  have  been 
applied  for  and  granted." 

I  have  now  presented  in  brief  the  whole 
of  the  Government's  plan  as  embodied  in 
r  voluminous  bill  which  is  soon  to  have  the 
attention  of  Congress.  Leaving  out  of  ac- 
count for  the  moment  the  life  insurance 
privilege  just  described,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  benefits  provided  for  the 
men  and  their  families  and  dependents  are 
wisely  planned  and  generous  as  to  propor- 
tions. But  it  is  the  judgment  of  representa- 
tives of  the  great  life  insurance  companies 
that  the  proposal  to  grant  insurance  in  a 
specific  sum  at  a  certain  cost  to  the  men  is, 
in  view  of  the  abundant  provision  made  in 
the  compensation  benefits,  superfluous  and 
unwise. 

If  the  proponents  of  the  measure  believe 
that  the  compensation  guaranteed  is  insuffi- 
cient and  that  it  should  be  supplemented 
by  the  benefits  derivable  under  a  life  in- 
surance policy,  then  they  should  agree  on 
the  proper  supplementary  amount  and  give 
it  free  of  cost,  just  as  is  done  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  other  benefits.  As  it  is,  what  will 
be  the  result?  The  greater  number  of  the 
men  will  not  buy  the  life  insurance  even 
at  $8  per  $1000 :  of  those  who  do  take  it, 
the  majority  will  have  the  minimum 
amount,  while  a  few  will  each  have  two, 
three,  five  and  ten  times  that.  This  works 
a  decided  unevenness  of  compensatory  pro- 
tection to  different  men  performing  the 
same  service. 

BY  way  of  illustrating  the  value  of  the 
compensation  benefits  described,  their 
sufficiency  in  ordinary  cases,  consider  now 
that  the  amount  of  the  average  policy  in 
force,  on  January  1,  1917,  in  the  life  in- 
surance companies  (taking  them  all  to- 
gether) reporting  to  the  New  York  Insur- 
ance Department  was  $1800  and  that  the 
life  insurance  value  of  the  compensation 
benefit  payable  to  a  widow  with  two  chil- 
dren is  about  $8500.  Compare  the  average 
of  $1800  life  insurance  with  $10,000,  the 
life  insurance  equivalent  of  $40  a  month 
payable  for  disability  thru  injury.  The  life 
insurance  equivalent  of  the  compensation 
due  a  disabled  soldier  with  a  wife  and  two 
or  more  children  dependent  on  him  is 
about  $12,000. 

President  Ide,  of  the  Home  Life,  has 
pointed  out.  that  there  seem  to  be  imprac- 
ticabilities in  the  life  insurance  portion  of 
the  scheme  which  will  not  be  easy  to  over- 
come. We  are  calculating  on  putting  a  mil- 
lion men  under  arms.  If  they  take  an  aver- 
age of  $5000  apiece  the  Government  will 
have  in  force  $5,000,000,000  of  insurance 
"before  any  proper  organization,"  as  he 
says,  "for  the  handling  of  such  an  enormous 
enterprise  could  be  established  or  perfect- 
ed." This  is  about  equal  in  amount  to  the 
total  insurance  in  force  in  the  three  largest 
life  insurance  companies  in  the  world. 
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THE     NEW     PLAYS 

We  agree  with  President  Wilson  and 
Colonel  Roosevelt  in  commending  The 
Country  Cousin  as  the  true  American  com- 
edy. You'll  like  it — every  bit!  (Gaiety 
Theater.) 

De  Luxe  Annie,  denominated  on  the 
bills  as  "a  psychological  play  of  mystery 
by  Edward  Clark,"  depicts  the  criminal 
and  angelic  adventures  of  a  female  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.  Popular  rubbish. 
(Booth  Theater.) 

What  Happened  to  Jones?  is  one  of  the 
few  comedies  that  stand  successfully  the 
test  of  a  revival  twenty  years  after  the 
original  production.  Written  by  George 
Broadhurst.  Hale  Hamilton  plays  "Jones." 
(Forty-eighth   Street  Theater.) 

A  Tailor  Made  Man,  by  Harry  James 
Smith,  wholesome,  highly  amusing  comedy 
in  which  a  tailor's  presser,  masquerading 
in  a  customer's  dress  suit,  enters  high  so- 
ciety and  succeeds  in  doing  some  of  the 
things  Napoleon  left  undone.  The  most 
"efficient"  stenographer  ever  portrayed  on 
the  stage  appears  in  the  third  act.  (Cohan 
&  Harris  Theater.) 

REMARKABLE  REMARKS 

Kaiser  Wilhelm — Onward  with  God  ! 

General  Pershing — Lafayette,  nous 
voila. 

Flihu  Root — I  have  faith  in  God's 
people. 

R.  B.  Delvin — Be  a  backer,  not  a 
slacker. 

"Ma"  Sunday — God  wants  you  to  have 
a  good  time. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Evans — Reading  in  bed  is  a 
lazy  bad  habit. 

Laura  Jean  Lirey — There  should  be 
no  evasion  on  the  wife's  part. 

General  Gallteni — If  you  have  brains 
use  them ;  if  not  plant  cabbages. 

Champ  Clark — We  have  not  degener- 
ated into  a  race  of  mollycoddles. 

John  D.  Rockefeller — I  let  my  deeds 
speak  for  me  and  not  my  words. 

Rev.  Cortland  Myers — If  the  Kaiser  is 
a  Christian  then  I  am  an  atheist. 

Mayor  Thompson  of  Chicago — The 
Pope  is  the  only  sane  man  in  Europe. 

Charles  E.  Hughes — Congress  should 
call  any  one  to  serve  who  is  able  to  serve. 

J.  Ogden  Armour — Loyalty  in  an  em- 
ployee is  worth  a  whole  lot  more  than 
ability. 

Belly  Sunday — They  say  I  rub  the  fur 
the  wrong  way.  I  say  let  the  cats  turn 
around. 

Secretary  Baker — The  United  States 
is  now  in  the  dominant  moral  position  of 
the  world. 

David  Lloyd  George — Heaven  knows, 
this  war  has  taught  us  more  than  we  yet 
understand. 

Amy  Lowell — I  studied  and  worked  in- 
cessantly for  ten  years  before  I  ever  pub- 
lished a  line. 

Rabindranath  Tagore — The  sleep  that 
sits  on  babies'  eyes,  does  anybody  know 
from  where  it  comes? 

Jor  E.  Hedges — We  did  not  go  to  war; 
God  Almighty  took  America  by  the  scruff 
of  the  neck  and  threw  her  in. 

Glenn  Frank — The  lecturer  should 
study  his  applause  as  a  chemist  studies 
the  reactions  in  his  test  tubes. 

Ed  Howe — I  am  honestly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  work  of  Tagore  is  neither  beauti- 
ful, important  nor  interesting. 

Roger  W.  Babson — Any  officer  of  a 
bank  runs  the  risk  of  losing  his  job  by  even 
speaking  in  favor  of  movements  which  real- 
ly help  the  working  classes. 


P  Caspar  Harvey — The  family  belongs 
to  the  great  American  middlo-r-lass  if  the 
milk  bottle  sits  on  the  front  porch. 

Bonar  Law — The  German  Emperor  has 
become  a  great  empire  builder,  but  it  is 
not  his  empire  that  he  is  building. 

George  L.  Beer — American  political  life 
has  been  largely  dominated  by  three  con- 
cepts :  Independence,  Union  and  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

Orville  Wright — We  can  get  better 
and  cheaper  service  out  of  two  aeroplanes 
of  moderate  size  than  we  can  get  out  of 
one  which  is  twice  as  large. 

Samuel  Gompers — When  I  am  hit  on 
one  cheek  I  am  willing  to  turn  the  other, 
but  after  that  I  have  no  more  cheeks  and 
must  use  the  fists  that  God  gave  me. 

Charles  Edward  Russell — La  Follette, 
Stone.  Gronna  and  the  Kaiser's  Iron  Cross 
brigade  have  no  more  right  in  the  Senate 
than  Benedict  Arnold  has  in  heaven. 

Theodore  Roosevelt — It's  no  use  going 
out  to  help  grow  beans  and  potatoes  until 
you  can  tell  them  apart  or  until  you  know 
which  end  of  the  hoe  goes  in  the  ground. 

THE       FOOD      FIGHT 

Under  this  head,  every  week,  The  Independent 
will  print  some  vital  part  of  the  information 
which  is  Deiiic:  circulated  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  aid  American  housekeepers  in 
their  patriotic  and  intensely  necessary  work  of 
conserving  food. 

HAVE  you  tried  "fifty-fifty  biscuits" 
— Uncle  Sam's  latest  idea  for  sav- 
ing wheat  flour  in  hot  bread?  You 
use  two  cups  of  cornmeal,  soy  beans  which 
can  be  home  ground,  finely  crushed  peanuts, 
or  rice  flour  to  two  cups  of  white  flour.  Or 
you  can  use  one  cup  of  cornmeal  and  one 
cup  of  ground  soy  beans  or  crushed  pea- 
nuts with  the  wheat  product. 

You  can  make  "fifty-fifty"  muffins  with 
one  and  one-half  cups  of  cooked  and  mashed 
sweet  or  Irish  potato,  or  cooked  cereal,  or 
ground  soy  beans,  to  an  equal  amount  of 
flour.  Then  there  are  "fifty-fifty"  recipes 
for  wafers  and  for  cornmeal  cookies. 

How  to  make  all  these  "fifty-fifties"  as 
well  as  entire  cornmeal  gems  and  yeast 
breads  and  rolls  made  in  part  of  finely 
crushed  peanuts,  sweet  or  Irish  potato, 
soy-bean  meal  (which  can  be  made  at  home 
by  grinding  soy  beans  in  a  handmill),  rice, 
cornmeal  or  cooked  cereals,  is  described  in 
detail  in  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Circular  No.  A91,  "Partial 
Substitutes  for  Wheat  in  Bread  Making." 
Here  is  a  sample  recipe — the  one  for  "fifty- 
fifty"  biscuits  as  worked  out  by  Hannah 
L.  Wessling.  Specialist  in  Home  Demon- 
stration Work : 

"FIFTY-FIFTY    BISCUITS" 
2  cups  cornmeal,  ground        2  tea«noons  salt, 
soy    beans,    or    finely        4    tablespoons    short- 
ground    peanuts,    rice  ening. 
flour,    or    other    sub-        Liquid     sufficient     to 
stitute.  mix  to  proper  con- 
2  cups   white  flour.                    sistency    (1    to    H4 
4  teaspoons  baking  pow-  cups ) . 
der. 

Sift  together  the  flour,  meal,  salt  and 
baking  powder  twice.  Have  the  shortening 
as  cold  as  possible  and  cut  it  into  the  mix- 
ture with  a  knife,  finally  rubbing  it  in  with 
the  hands.  Mix  quickly  with  the  cold 
liquid  (milk,  skim  milk  or  water)  forming 
a  fairly  soft  dough  which  can  be  rolled  on 
the  board.  Turn  onto  a  floured  board ;  roll 
into  sheet  not  over  one-half  inch  thick ;  cut 
into  rounds ;  place  these  in  lightly  floured 
biscuit  tins  (or  shallow  pans)  and  bake  ten 
to  twelve  minutes  in  a  rather  hot  oven.  If 
peanuts  are  used,  the  roasted  and  shelled 
nuts  should  be  finely  crushed  with  a  rolling 
pin. 

In  making  the  flour  and  peanut  biscuit* 
the  flour  and  other  dry  ingredients  should 
be  sifted  together  twice  and  then  mixt 
tho'oh   with  the  crushed  peanu' 
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How  two  men  built  up  a  great  bank 


The  directors  of  a  big  New  York  trust  company 
were  hunting  for  two  unusually  able  men  to  make 
vice-presidents.  The  bank  was  being  reorganized. 
Strong  leaders  were  needed. 

Before  making  their  choice,  the  directors  consid- 
ered many  men  in  the  banking  world.  The  future 
of  the  bank  depended  largely  upon  the  experience 
and  judgment  of  the  men  they  selected. 

Selected  for  their  business  knowledge 

In  the  end  the  directors  chose  two  men  without 
any  previous  banking  experience.  One  was  a  success- 
ful real  estate  agent;  the  other  a  big  life  insurance 
man.  These  men  were  selected  because  their  busi- 
ness knowledge  was  broad  and  sound. 

The  directors'  choice  has  been  more  than  justified. 

The  two  new  vice-presidents  have  placed  this  trust 
company  among  the  foremost  banking  institutions 
of  America.  Each  has  advanced  to  the  very  fore- 
front of  the  banking  world. 

Today,  one  of  these  men  is  president  of  another, 
even  bigger  trust  company  —  the  second  largest  in 
America.  The  other  man  is  partner  in  one  of  the 
strongest  private  banking  firms  in  the  world. 

Why  they  succeeded 

These  two  men  succeeded  in  a  totally  new  busi- 
ness because  they  had  mastered  the  principles  un- 
derlying all  business.  They  were  able  to  build  up  a 
great  bank  because  of  their  unusual  grasp  of  busi- 
ness fundamentals. 

This  same  knowledge  lies  behind  every  big  suc- 
cess. Once  acquired,  it  needs  only  the  personal 
qualities  of  determination  and  energy  to  make  suc- 
cess sure  for  any  one. 

It  is  this  broad  grasp  of  big  business  principles 
that  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  is  giving  to 
more  than  60,000  men  in  America  today. 

Based  upon  the  actual  experience  of  thousands 
of  successful  business  men 

The  Institute  collects,  classifies  and  transmits  thru  the  Modern 
Business  Course  and  Service,  the  best  thought  and  practice  in 
modern  business.  It  gives  you  a  thoro  and  sound  training  in 
the  fundamental  principles  underlying  all  departments  of  business. 

In  our  national  crisis  today,   the  need  for   this   broad   executive 


training  is  rapidly  increasing.  Men  in  all  branches  of  business  are 
being  called  upon  to  assume  the  work  of  others  and  to  fill  more 
responsible  positions.  This  demand  for  trained  executives  will  be 
even  greater  in  the  coming  struggle  for  world-markets.  For  men 
and  women  too,  who  are  prepared  there  will  be  more  opportunities 
than  ever  before  to  succeed  in  a  big  way. 

The  kind  of  men  enrolled 

Presidents  of  big  corporations  are  often  enrolled  for  the  Modern 
Business  Course  and  Service  along  with  ambitious  young  men  in 
their  employ. 

Among  the  60,000  subscribers  are  such  men  as  E.  R.  Behrend, 
President  of  the  Hammermill  Paper  Co.;  N.  A.  Hawkins,  Manager 
of  Sales,  Ford  Motor  Co.;  William  C.  D'Arcy,  President  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World;  A.  T.  Hardin,  Vice- 
President,  New  York  Central  Lines;  Melville  W.  Mix,  President 
of  the  Dodge  Mfg.  Co. — and  scores  of  others  equally  prominent. 

In  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  291  men  are  enrolled  in  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute;  in  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  450;  in  the 
National  Cash  Register  Co.  194;  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  108; 
in  the  General  Electric  Co.  300 — and  so  on  down  the  list  of  the  big- 
gest concerns  in  America. 

Advisory  Council 

Business  and  educational  authority  of  the  highest  standing  is 
represented  in  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Institute.  This  Council 
includes  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  President  of  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York;  Judge  E.  H.  Gary,  head  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corpora- 
tion; John  Hays  Hammond,  the  eminent  engineer;  Jeremiah  W. 
Jenks,  the  statistician  and  economist,  and  Joseph  French  Johnson, 
Dean  of  the  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce. 

"Forging  Ahead  in  Business" 

A  careful  reading  of  the  interesting  book,  "Forging  Ahead  in 
Business,"  will  show  you  how  to  prepare  tor  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  business  opportunities  that  are  bound  to  come  during  the 
•  next  few  years.  Every  man  and  woman  with  either  a  business  or 
a  career  to  guide  to  bigger,  surer  success,  should  read  this  book. 
Simply  fill  out  and  send  the  coupon  below. 
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724  Astor  Place  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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WAR  AS  AN  INDUSTRY 


THREE   years  of  war  have  educated  the   American 
people   to   its   meaning.   We   know  that  war  is   no 
longer,  if  indeed  it  ever  was,  an  affair  of  young  men 
with  uniforms  and  rifles  going  out  to  shoot  the  en- 
emy while  the  rest  of  the  nation  carried  on  "business  as 
usual"  and  applauded  the  soldiers  on  their  return.  It  was 
Krupp's    factories    and    not    the    Kaiser's    mailed    fist    or 
"shining  armor"  that  won  the  first  Belgian  campaign.  It 
was  the  train  dispatcher  and  the  maker  of  railroad  supplies 
that  defeated  the  Russians.  It  was  the  two  million  men  and 
women  in  the  British  munitions  factories  that  compelled  the 
German  retreat  in  the  west.  Even  the  men  actually  in  the 
war  zone  follow  the  most  varied  and  specialized  occupations. 
He  who  says  "soldier"  may  mean  by  the  term  baker,  lum- 
berman, dentist,  blacksmith,  engineer,  electrician,  musician, 
chemist  or  mechanician.  The  man  in  the  front  trenches  is 
the  apex  of  a  great  industrial  pyramid  which  includes  nearly 
every  trade  and  occupation  known  to  mankind,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  that  minister  to  the  luxuries  of  peace  times. 
The  moral  of  this  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  is 
that  we  should  never  confront  another  war  either  in  the 
state  of  unpreparedness  which  is  represented  by  a  small 
volunteer    army    or    only    half-prepared,    with    compulsory 
service  for  the  army  and  no  organization  of  war  industry. 
We  must  make  universal  service  a  reality  as  well  as  a  name. 
When  the  time  comes  that  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
will  consent  with  us  to  a  general  disarmament  this  period 
of  training  may  be  devoted  to  some  peaceful  service  to  the 
community,    such    as    was    suggested    by    that    far-sighted 
American  philosopher,  the  late  William  James,  in  his  "Moral 
Equivalent  of  War."  We  trust  that  the  necessity  for  the 
individual  nation  to  organize  its  citizenry  for  the  common 
defense  will  become  as  obsolete  under  international  federa- 
tion as  the  sheriff's  posse  has  become  in  cities  whose  peace 
is  safeguarded  by  a  good  police  force.  But  so  long  as  there 
exists  in  the  world  a  military  menace  to  our  national  lib- 
erties every  one  who  shares  the  privileges  of  American  citi- 
zenship ought  to  be  taught  some  useful  part  in  the  great 
industry  of  war. 

Of  course  the  acquirement  of  a  war  technic  will  take  a 
certain  amount  of  time  and  absorb  a  certain  fraction  of  the 
productive  energy  of  the  nation.  But  as  some  counterbalance 
to  this  we  must  reckon  the  cost  of  economic  disorganization 
on  the  eve  of  battle.  The  transition  from  a  peace  basis  to  a 
war  basis  at  present  is  a  frightful  waste  not  of  money  only 
but  of  time  and  human  ability  as  well.  Thousands  of  men  and 
women  are  thrown  into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  by  the 
failure  of  their  businesses  and  yet  no  place  has  been  made 
ready  for  them  in  the  industries  of  war.  Skilled  artizans 
and  farmers,  just  the  men  to  feel  first  the  impulse  of  pa- 
triotism, enlist  in  the  army  while  the  fields  go  untilled  and 
the  men  at  the  front  curse  the  lack  of  ammunition  which 
prolongs  the  agony  of  the  campaign.  New  fleets  of  merchant 


shipping  .are  built  and  experienced  sailors  cannot  be  found 
to  man  them.  Coal  miners  go  on  strike  for  double  wages, 
confident  that  their  places  cannot  be  filled.  The  liquor  trade 
and  other  parasitic  businesses  flourish,  and  the  worst  class 
of  slackers,  the  wasters,  keep  servants  and  tradesmen  busy 
ministering  to  their  pleasures  while  the  army  is  short  of 
the  most  elementary  necessities  and  the  poor  in  the  great 
cities  are  face  to  face  with  famine.  All  this  is  true  even  in 
Germany,  the  land  which  claims  a  permanent  monopoly  of 
every  kind  of  efficiency. 

The  needs  of  war  time  may  be  reduced  to  five:  men  to 
fight  at  the  front;  men  and  women  to  supply  their  imme- 
diate needs  or  to  make  the  tools  of  war;  men  and  women  to 
care  for  the  needs  of  the  civilian  community;  men  and 
women  to  care  for  transportation,  and  men  and  women  to 
"tide  over"  the  enterprizes  of  peace  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
All  persons  in  any  way  capable  of  productive  effort  should 
be  enlisted  in  one  of  these  five  national  services  from  the 
instant  war  is  declared  and  it  should  be  the  primary  duty 
of  the  national  Government  to  preserve  a  due  balance  among 
them.  The  first  class  consists  of  all  the  physically  sound 
young  men  whose  civilian  work  can  be  taken  over  by  others 
during  the  war  without  economic  loss.  Ordinary  military 
training  should  be  given  to  all  persons  in  this  group. 

The  teaching  of  war  technic  to  the  other  groups  is  still 
to  be  developed.  So  far  as  possible  it  should  be  in  line  with 
the  chosen  occupation  of  the  individual,  but  it  might  well 
be  given  in  summer  camps  or  university  extension  classes 
and,  of  course,  in  schools  and  colleges,  so  that  the  feeling 
of  comradeship  and  patriotic  cooperation  might  be  empha- 
sized as  strongly  as  in  the  regular  military  service.  Large 
factories,  manufacturing  and  electrical  establishments  in 
particular,  would  perform  a  great  patriotic  service  by  giv- 
ing facilities  for  a  few  weeks'  training  each  year  at  the 
plant  in  the  application  of  mechanical,  chemical  and  elec- 
trical processes  to  the  special  needs  of  war.  All  agricultural 
schools  should  give  a  course  on  the  proper  balance  of  crops 
with  each  other  and  with  live  stock  when  there  is  a  large 
standing  army  to  be  fed  according  to  the  standard  diet  pro- 
vided by  the  Government.  Railroad  men  should  be  instructed 
in  the  handling  and  shipment  of  munitions  of  war  and 
every  merchant  ship  should  be  available  as  an  efficient 
transport. 

Some  of  the  trades  farthest  removed  from  military  life  in 
the  limited  sense  of  the  word  can  be  made  surprizingly 
useful  in  war  time  with  a  little  special  training.  The  baker 
ought  to  be  taught  the  use  of  the  army  oven  as  a  part  of  hi? 
business.  The  veterinary  surgeon  can  specialize  a  little  on 
the  army  mule  and  the  cavalry  charger.  The  photographer 
should  be  given  a  little  practise  in  military  observation 
work.  The  chauffeur  ought  not  to  be  licensed  until  hi 
proved  his  knowledge  of  how  to  repair  a  military  transport 
automobile  or  an  army  ambulance.  The  jeweler  might  well 
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study  the  officer's  field  glass  and  chronometer.  Every  tailor 
should  learn  to  make  the  standard  national  uniforms  and 
every  cobbler  to  make  army  boots  before  necessity  compels 
him  to  learn  in  a  hurry  what  he  should  have  known  all 
along.  Even  the  painter  has  a  field  opened  to  his  talents  in 
the  new  science  of  camouflage. 

An  objection  may  be  raised  to  this  universal  conscription 
that  it  would  tend  to  introduce  militarism  into  the  whole  of 
industrial  life.  It  would  be  far  more  likely  to  introduce  the 
civilian  spirit  into  the  business  of  war.  The  nation  would 
simply  turn  from  mere  money  making  to  the  task  of  the 
common  defense  without  any  accompaniment  of  red  tape  or 
gold  braid,  of  arrogant  officers  or  "shot  at  sunrise"  courts 
martial.  Every  man  and  every  woman,  young  or  old,  strong 
or  sickly,  would  slip  into  an  appointed  and  duly  prepared 
post  of  duty;  at  the  hospital  bedside,  in  the  camp  kitchen, 
at  the  telegraph  key,  at  the  engine  throttle,  at  the  plow,  in 
the  coal  mine,  in  the  lumber  camp,  at  a  clerk's  desk  in 
Washington  or  even  the  schoolhouse  and  the  hearthside. 
Wherever  work  had  to  be  done  there  would  be  a  man  or 
woman  trained  before  the  war  to  do  it.  This  common  basis 
of  service  would  in  time  become  as  much  a  matter  of  course 
as  going  to  school  and  since  all  would  have  the  share  that 
they  were  able  to  perform  in  the  work  of  the  war  it  would 
be  the  logical  basis  of  a  common  citizenship  and  a  universal 
franchise. 


SPURLOS  VERSENKT 

RELUCTANT  as  people  are  to  learn  the  German  lan- 
guage nowadays  there  is  one  more  phrase  that  must 
be  memorized.  The  world  has  never  forgotten  the 
words  of  Count  von  Bismarck  when  he  said  the  European 
problem  would  be  settled  not  with  diplomacy  but  mit  Blut 
und  Eisen.   Count  Luxburg,  Charge  d'Affaires  at  Buenos 
Aires,  gave  equally  apt  expression  to  the  German  spirit 
when  he  said  that  in  consequence  of  the  release  of  German 
vessels  by  the  Argentine  Government  the  Argentine  steam- 
ers   "Oran"    and   "Guazo"    nearing   Bordeaux   should   "be 
spared  if  possible  or  else  spurlos  versenkt."  "Sunk  without 
leaving  a  trace" — it  is   an   unforgettable   phrase.   It  will 
stick  in  the  memory  of  mankind  along  with  Chancellor  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg's  reference  to  the  Belgian  treaty  as  "a 
scrap  of  paper."  We  thank  thee,  Germany,  for  that  word! 
"With   blood   and  iron,"    "a   scrap   of  paper"   and   "sunk 
without   leaving   a   trace" — these   three   phrases  give   the 
measure  of  German  militarism  by  the  hight  of  its  arro- 
gance, the  breadth  of  its  duplicity  and  the  depth  of  its 
depravity.  We  know  now  that  a  German  diplomat  enjoying 
the  hospitality  of  a  friendly  nation  will  recommend  the 
destruction   with   all   on   board   of  an   innocent  merchant 
vessel  bearing  the  flag  of  the  nation  to  which  he  is  ac- 
credited and  will  send  a  message  to  that  effect  thru  the 
embassy  of  another  neutral  nation.  It  would  be  hard  to 
conceive  of  a  single  act  involving  more  violations  of  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  international  law.  And  this  revelation 
comes  at  the  same  time  as  the  news  of  the  bombing  of  the 
American   hospital  in  France  and  the  publication   of  the 
letters  in  which  the  Kaiser  ten  years  ago  conspired  with 
the  Czar  to  conclude  a  secret  alliance  and  betray  France. 
The  case  against  Germany  can  be  referred  to  the  world 
jury  without  argument  for  the  prosecution.  Nothing  that 
has  been  charged  against  her  by  her  enemies  can  equal  what 
she  has  boasted  of  herself.  Who  can  deny  that  the  Kaiser 
means  to  be  an  autocrat  when  he  himself  claims  that  his 
will  is  law?  Who  would  have  imagined  that  the  German 
foreign  policy  involved  the  turning  of  Texas  and  Arizona 
over  to  Mexico  if  Foreign  Minister  Zimmermann  had  not 
said  it?  The  German  generals  have  declared  that  war  must 
be  merciless.  The  German  statesmen  have  bragged  of  their 
treachery.  The  German  rulers  have  gloried  in  their  unlimited 
power.  The  German  professors  have  taught  that  there  can 
be  no  law  to  restrain  a  state.  The  German  poets  have  praised 


hatred.  The  German  pastors  have  preached  oppression.  The 
most  effective  anti-German  propaganda  has  been  the  trans- 
lation of  German  books  and  papers,  the  publication  of  the 
diaries  of  the  German  soldiers  and  the  dispatches  of  German 
diplomats.  Arraigned  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  Ger- 
many brags  "Guilty!" 


TIME  TO  STOP  IT 

THE   principles  governing  freedom   of  speech   in   this 
country  are  simple,  they  have  been  tried  out  and  ap- 
plied for  three  generations,  and  there  is  no  excuse 
for  any  misunderstanding  about  them. 

Restless  souls,  dissatisfied  saints,  revolutionaries,  Fenians 
and  little  brothers  to  the  Hun  can  hire  a  hall  if  they  want 
to,  and  talk  themselves  tired  in  condemnation  of  any  law 
or  administrative  act,  so  long  as  they  don't  themselves  dis- 
obey the  law  or  incite  others  to  disobey  it  while  it  stands 
as  law.  But  there  is  no  principle  of  liberty  or  rule  of  law 
or  of  morals  that  entitles  them  to  use  public  places  for 
such  a  purpose. 

To  what  extent  impromptu  meetings  and  loose  talk  shall 
be  permitted  in  public  places  depends  on  circumstances  and 
expediences.  When  the  world  is  at  peace  and  no  serious 
domestic  disorders  vex,  it  is  often  wise  to  permit  ranters  to 
rant.  They  explode  in  the  open  air  and  do  no  great  harm. 
Even  then,  however,  the  public  convenience  and  safety  are 
first  considerations,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  gas  bombs 
are  harmless  in  congested  places  like  Union  Square  or  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Thirty-fourth  street  because  they 
once  were  harmless  in  Hyde  Park. 

Much  more  must  public  considerations  rule  when  the  na- 
tion is  at  war.  Then,  to  win  victory,  public  authority  will 
and  rightly  may  override  all  lesser  rights  and  interests, 
always  excepting  one  paramount  moral  good,  namely,  the 
civilization,  including  the  popular  freedom,  for  which  alone 
a  war  is  justifiable.  This  paramount  good  requires  that 
even  in  war  we  must  maintain  the  right  to  question  in  a 
reasonable  and  decent  way  whether  the  war  is  justifiable; 
how  long  it  should  be  waged,  and  by  what  methods;  the 
course  of  legislation,  and  the  conduct  of  government.  Nei- 
ther Great  Britain  nor  France  has  curtailed  this  right  in 
the  present  war,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  that 
the  United  States  will  curtail  it. 

But  curtail  open  sedition  and  overt  obstruction  of  the 
nation's  war  activities  we  must  and  shall,  and  it  is  ele- 
mentary common  sense  to  hold  that  anti-war  meetings  in 
public  places  are  overt  obstruction.  If,  as  war  measures, 
the  Government  may  draft  men  for  the  army,  commandeer 
ships,  railroads  and  mines,  and  fix  prices,  it  certainly  may 
say  what  goings  on  are  permissible  in  public  places,  and 
what  are  not. 

Anti-war  meetings  in  public  places  should  be  stopped  ab- 
solutely thruout  the  United  States.  If  force  is  necessary, 
use  it  relentlessly,  and  never  mind  then  if  highbrows  get 
hurt,  along  with  the  mob. 

THE  GERMAN  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 
GERMAN  PEOPLE 

WE  believe  that  President  Wilson  is  both  right  and 
politic  in  his  insistence  upon  a  distinction  between 
the  German  Government  and  the  German  people, 
altho  his  efforts  to  do  so  are  met  with  skepticism  in  Eng- 
land and  with  repudiation  in  Germany.  He  is  right  because 
there  is  and  always  has  been  a  considerable  element  in  Ger- 
many that  detests  militarism  and  all  its  works  and  has 
never  approved  of  Germany's  aggressive  designs.  He  is 
politic  because  it  is  only  thru  the  strengthening  of  this 
element  that  any  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  Germany 
in  the  future. 

In  spite  of  the  emphatic  and  almost  unanimous  assertions 
of  the  German  press  that  the  people  are  a  unit  and  have 
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perfect  confidence  in  the  Kaiser  it  is  evident  that  this  is 
not  true.  The  Socialist  press  is  as  cordial  as  it  could  be 
toward  any  enemy  utterance  and,  while  disappointed  that 
the  President  rejected  the  Pope's  peace  proposals,  is  ob- 
viously pleased  to  see  that  he  expresses  approval  of  the 
main  points  of  the  Socialist  peace  proposals,  namely,  no 
punitive  indemnities,  no  forcible  annexations  and  no  com- 
mercial boycott.  Even  the  conservative  press  by  the  very 
fury  with  which  it  denounces  the  President  betrays  its  fear 
that  his  words  may  have  an  effect  on  public  opinion.  For 
instance,  the  Rhenish  Westphalian  Gazette  in  attacking  the 
"Pharisaical  hypocrisy"  of  the  American  note  says: 

Mr.  Wilson  knows  that  there  are  people  in  Germany  who  are 
particularly  susceptible  to  such  utterances  by  an  enemy,  but  he  is 
at  last  seen  thru,  even  by  his  former  friends  here,  and  we  can 
therefore  hardly  believe  that  he  will  have  great  success  in  his 
attempt  to  influence  the  feeling  in  Germany. 

No  matter  how  many  of  Mr.  Wilson's  "former  friends" 
may  now  have  turned  against  him  we  are  glad  to  be  assured 
from  such  a  source  that  still  "there  are  people  in  Germany 
who  are  particularly  susceptible  to  such  utterances."  That's 
all  we  wanted  to  know,  thank  you.  That  gives  us  something 
to  work  on  and  we  presume  that  they  will  be  still  more 
"susceptible"  by  next  fall. 

The  fact  that  the  Reichstag  recently  voted  by  a  large 
majority  for  an  immediate  peace  without  annexations  or 
indemnities  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Government 
and  the  furious  antagonism  of  the  Pan-Germanists  shows 
that  a  strong  current  of  popular  opinion  is  setting  in  that 
direction.  No  other  parliament  among  the  fifteen  belliger- 
ents, except  the  Russian  Duma,  has  taken  so  pronounced 
a  step  toward  peace.  Of  course  we  could  not  accept  the 
terms  of  settlement  proposed  by  the  Reichstag  or  even 
the  more  moderate  terms  proposed  by  the  Socialists  in- 
cluded in  that  majority,  but  the  first  peace  proposals  pre- 
sented are  never  acceptable  to  the  opponent.  We  must  some 
time  begin  to  talk  over  terms  with  somebody  in  Germany 
and  the  only  question  is  whether  we  shall  treat  with  the 
Hohenzollerns  and  the  Junkers  or  with  the  Liberals  and 
Socialists.  Obviously  it  is  our  best  policy  to  give  as  much 
encouragement  as  we  can  to  the  advances  of  the  popular 
party,  however  little  their  present  ideas  may  suit  us.  To 
refuse  to  treat  with  any  groups  of  the  German  people  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  German  Government  is  not  to  lib- 
erate Germany  but  to  fasten  Kaiserism  more  firmly  upon  it. 
It  is  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  for,  as  the  Presi- 
dent points  out,  Kaiserism  is  the  enemy. 

A  large  part  of  the  criticism  of  the  President's  policy 
seems  to  be  based  upon  the  idea  that  he  is  trying  to  shield 
the  German  people  from  a  merited  punishment  by  throwing 
all  the  guilt  upon  their  rulers.  Now  this  is  an  absurd  idea, 
1  for  like  much  of  the  criticism  directed  against  the  President 
it  assumes  that  he  is  an  ignoramus.  We  have  had  presi- 
dents who  might  have  been  criticized  for  lack  of  acquaint- 
ance with  foreign  affairs,  but  they  had  not  been  teaching 
the  subject  for  twenty-five  years.  When  a  writer  wants  to 
refresh  his  mind  on  the  constitution  of  the  German  Empire 
in  order  to  convict  the  President  of  ignorance  of  this  sub- 
ject he  will  probably  refer  to  that  handy  little  volume  en- 
titled "The  State"  and  perhaps  without  noticing  that  its 
author  was  Woodrow  Wilson.  It  may  fairly  be  assumed  that 
Mr.  Wilson  has  not  forgotten  what  he  then  knew  about  the 
Reichstag  franchise.  He  knows  as  well  as  any  of  his  critics 
how  far  that  body  represents  the  people  and  he  knows  bet- 
ter than  any  of  them  who  were  the  active  agents  in  start- 
ing the  war. 

But  the  question  is  not  who  made  the  war,  but  who  can 
make  peace.  Whatever  may  be  the  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion, the  answer  to  the  second  question  is  "the  German  peo- 
ple." Consequently  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  Kaiser 
but  with  the  people.  A  war  is  not  a  court  of  justice.  A  war 
cannot  pass  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  any  one;  it  can 
never  decide  a  question  of  right  and  wrong.  We  have  no 


desire  to  convict  or  convince  Germany.  We  only  desire  to 
make  Germany  powerless  to  harm  the  world.  It  would  not 
be  worth  continuing  the  fighting  an  hour  to  extort  a  docu- 
ment signed  by  the  Kaiser  and  countersigned  by  Bethmann- 
Hollweg,  Tirpitz  and  Moltke  acknowledging  their  guilt,  re- 
penting of  their  deeds  and  beseeching  pardon  of  God  and 
man.  Such  a  document  would  be,  indeed,  "a  scrap  of  paper." 
If  the  whole  German  people  or  such  of  them  as  wished  for 
war  should  put  on  sackcloth  and  ashes  and  cry  "Peccavi!" 
by  the  hour  it  would  not  make  a  particle  of  difference  with 
our  peace  terms.  Such  repentance  might  perhaps  alleviate 
their  lot  in  the  next  world,  but — it  may  be  wicked  but  that's 
how  we  feel — we  do  not  care  much  to  have  their  lot  allevi- 
ated. Somehow  we  do  not  take  so  friendly  an  interest  in 
Germans  as  we  used  to  and  we  do  not  care  any  more  how 
they  feel  or  what  they  think.  The  war  against  them  is  to 
secure  reparation  for  damages  and  guarantees  for  the  future, 
not  conviction  of  sin  and  promises  of  reform.  It  would  be 
useless  if  not  hopeless  to  strive  for  the  latter,  but  there  is 
a  good  prospect  of  getting  the  former  if  we  encourage  that 
part  of  the  German  people  who  are  anxious  for  a  perma- 
nent peace. 


"ONWARD  WITH  GOD" 

THE  Vandelaincourt  Hospital,  in  the  region  of  Verdun, 
again  was  bombarded  by  German  aviators  for  six  and 
a  half  hours  last  night.  Nineteen  persons  were  killed 
and  twenty-six  wounded.  The  hostile  aeroplanes  flew  over 
the  hospital  every  twenty  minutes  from  half-past  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
— Cable  to  the  Associated  Press,  September  6. 


WHO  IS  USING  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  ? 

THE  report  of  the  Panama  Canal  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  July  1,  1917,  shows  that  during  the  twelve 
months  preceding,  1876  seagoing  vessels  passed  thru 
the  Canal  in  one  direction  or  the  other.  Of  these  464  were 
American,  780  British  and  632  of  other  foreign  registry. 
Comparing  1917  with  1915,  the  first  year  of  the  Canal's 
operations,  we  see  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  160 
per  cent  in  the  foreign  shipping  but  a  slight  decrease  in 
the  American.  The  number  of  British  ships  using  the  Canal 
has  increased  by  70  per  cent,  the  Chilean  by  60  per  cent, 
the  Norwegian  by  250  per  cent,  and  the  Japanese  by  1100 
per  cent,  while  the  American  has  lost  ground. 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  Panama  Canal  was  a 
philanthropic  enterprize,  constructed  by  the  American  peo- 
ple at  a  cost  of  $400,000,000  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  for- 
eign commerce.  Yet  the  fault  is  not  in  the  Canal.  It  is  our 
own  lack  of  ships  that  leaves  us  in  the  lurch.  Evidently  the 
somewhat  selfish  anticipations  entertained  at  the  outset 
of  the  war  that  American  commerce  among  the  Americas 
would  gain  at  the  expense  of  the  belligerents  have  not  been 
justified  by  experience.  Such  ships  as  we  have  are  absorbed 
in  European  commerce  and  we  could  use  ten  times  as  many. 
Whether  it  be  peace  or  war,  what  we  need  is  a  mercantile 
marine  and  we  hope  that  the  vessels  in  building  for  the 
present  emergency  will  be  equally  serviceable  in  after  years. 


I 


A  COMPARISON 

want  America  to  beat  Germany,  but  I  want  Germany 
to  beat  England,"  says  the  half  way  loyalist. 

"I  want  our  artillery  to  smash  the  enemy's  infan- 
try, but  I  hope  that  his  aviators  will  be  able  to  drop  bombs 
on  our  cavalry." 

"I  hope  that  our  fullback  will  win  the  game  and  that  our 
left  end  (whom  I  don't  like)  will  lose  it." 

"I    hope    that    our    advertising    manager    v  ill    mak< 
wealthy,  and  that  the  cashier  will  run  away  with  the  fund 

Partnerships,  teams,  armies  and  alliances  win  or  los 
units. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


Germ  ^e   German   army   has   at 

....  last   delivered   its   long   de- 

Win  Kiga     layed  blow  at  the  northern 

end  of  the  Russian  war  front.  Riga, 
for  both  political  and  military  reasons 
the  most  important  Baltic  port  between 
Petrograd  and  the  German  frontier,  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  invader.  If 
the  season  is  not  too  late  (for  a  winter 
campaign  in  northern  Russia  is  almost 
)ut  of  the  question)  and  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  army  corps  can  be  spared 
for  the  purpose  we  may  expect  an  at- 
tempt to  reach  Petrograd.  The  Rus- 
sians can  still  oppose  superior  forces 
to  any  German  offensive,  but  the  Ger- 
mans hope  that  defeat  and  internal  dis- 
sensions will  have  demoralized  the  Rus- 
sian army  to  such  a  degree  that  no 
serious  resistance  will  be  attempted. 
The  Russian  navy,  also,  is  thought  to 
be  disorganized  and  mutinous  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  Germans  may  aspire  to 
the  naval  occupation  of  the  Gulf  of 
Riga  and  even  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
thus  dominating  entirely  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Baltic  and  making  easier 
an  attack  on  the  Russian  capital.  Even 
if  the  Germans  decide  not  to  push  their 
advantage  further  this  autumn  the  cap- 
ture of  Riga  is  important.  It  "restores" 
to  Germany  an  old  Teutonic  settlement, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
largest  cities  of  Russia,  and  it  puts 
new  heart  in  the  civil  population  of 
Germany  which  may  prolong  their  en- 
durance of  the  privations  of  war  for 
months.  If  not  the  most  important,  it  is 
the  most  spectacular  success  that  Ger- 
many has  won  since  the  collapse  of 
Rumania  nearly  a  year  ago. 

As  usual,  since  the  revolution,  the 
official  despatches  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment admit  to  the  full  all  that  can 
be  claimed  by  the  victorious  enemy.  We 
learn    from    them    that    the    Russians 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

Septetnber  1 — Germans  sent  to  rein- 
force Austrian  lines  on  the  Carso 
front.  Mackensen  gains  in  Rumania. 

September  2 — Russian  Government 
crushes  monarchist  plot.  Germans 
cross  the  Dvina.  Twenty-three  Brit- 
ish ships  sunk  during  week. 

September  8 — Riga  falls  to  the  Ger- 
mans. Chatham  bombarded  in  great 
air  raid. 

September  Jf — Russians  retreat  in  the 
north.  Italians  drop  bombs  on  Aus- 
trian fleet. 

September  5 — Germans  bombard  Lon- 
don. Italians  resume  battle  in  the 
Julian  Alps. 

September  6 — German  warships  enter 
Gulf  of  Riga.  House  of  Representa- 
tives passes  $11,500,000,000  war 
bond  bill.  American  hospital  in 
France  attacked  by  air  raiders. 

September  7 — French  ministry  re- 
signs. President  Wilson  proclaims 
embargo  on  precious  metals. 

September  8 — Austrians  halt  Italian 
drive.  French  advance  near  Verdun. 

September  9 — Austrians  repulse  Ital- 
ian attack  on  Monte  San  Gabriele. 
Civilians  begin  to  leave  Petrograd. 


were  driven  back  on  a  forty-mile  front. 
This  gave  the  Germans  not  only  the 
city  of  Riga  but  a  considerable  extent 
of  territory  beyond  the  Dvina  (or 
Diina)  River.  On  other  parts  of  the 
front  the  week  brought  very  little 
change.  Mackensen's  Rumanian  cam- 
paign has  apparently  been  suspended 
for  a  few  days  so  that  the  Germans 
could  concentrate  their  resources  in  the 
north. 

„        ,->  The   loss   of   Riga  would 

How  Russia  ,     ,   ,...,     ,     „ 

matter  but  little  to  Rus- 

a  sia    if    the    nation    were 

united  in   its  resistance.   But  the  most 

that  can  be  said  is  that  Premier  Ker- 


ensky's  Government  is  still  the  recog- 
nized legal  authority  of  the  Russian 
commonwealth  and  that  it  has  shown  a 
praiseworthy  determination  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos — if  it  can.  The  task 
is  a  great  one.  The  recent  Moscow  con- 
ference shows  that  the  Government  can 
count  on  the  devoted  loyalty  of  the  ma- 
jority in  furthering  all  measures  that 
may  be  necessary  to  repel  the  invader. 
But  there  is  more  than  one  disloyal 
faction  with  which  to  reckon.  Recent 
municipal  elections  in  Petrograd,  held 
at  the  very  time  that  German  successes 
were  threatening  the  existence  of  free 
Russia,  gave  two  radical  parties,  the 
Social  Revolutionists  and  the  "Bol- 
sheviki,"  control  of  the  municipal  coun- 
cil with  73  and  70  councillors  respec- 
tively. The  Constitutional  Democrats,  a 
moderate  republican  party  in  favor  of 
continuing  the  war,  elected  only  44  coun- 
cillors. The  Petrograd  Council  of  Work- 
men's and  Soldiers'  Delegates  protested 
against  the  establishment  of  capital 
punishment  for  military  offenses  and 
demanded  that  the  order  be  revoked. 

While  the  anarchism  of  Petrograd 
disturbs  the  Russian  republic  a  still 
more  sinister  menace,  altho  fortunately 
confined  to  a  very  small  circle  of  con- 
spirators, has  appeared  in  a  recent  at- 
tempt to  restore  Czarism.  A  number  of 
arrests  were  made,  including  some  of 
persons  high  in  rank  and  position  under 
the  old  monarchy.  Minister  of  Justice 
Yaroudny  was  forced  to  resign  for  his 
laxity  in  ferreting  out  the  plot.  The 
Czar  himself  is  safely  a  prisoner  in  To- 
bolsk, Siberia,  and  the  most  reactionary 
of  his  recent  ministers,  Boris  Sturmer, 
has  just  died  in  prison. 

The  Cossacks,  who  have  been  without 
exception  the  most  loyal  element  in  the 
Russian  army,  are  now  discontented  be- 
cause   the    Government    has    abolished 


^  SETTING   FIRE  TO  A  SUBMARINE 

This  U-boat,  sent  out  to  sow  mines   off  the  coast  of   France,   ran   into  too    shallow   waters   and   was   captured   by   the   French.   The  crew    were   taken 

prisoners  ;   the  submarine   itself   was   hauled   ashore   and  burned   by   its   own  petrol 
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STILL   IN   THE    RUNNING 


their  special  privileges  and  placed  the 
Cossack  districts  under  the  same  sys- 
tem of  government  as  the  rest  of  the 
republic.  General  Korniloff,  the  brilliant 
Cossack  commander,  is  favored  in  some 
quarters  as  a  possible  successor  to  Pre- 
mier Kerensky  should  the  latter  prove 
unable  to  cope  with  the  political  and 
military  difficulties  confronting  him. 


The  Advance 
on  Trieste 


Will  the  Italians  have 
Trieste  before  the  Ger- 
mans have  Petrograd? 
This  question  is  now  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  every  student  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal offensive  movements  of  the  pres- 
ent hour.  Austria  claims  to  have 
checked  the  Italian  advance  for  the 
present,  but  even  if  this  is  true  the 
credit  cannot  go  to  the  arms  of  the 
Hapsburg  monarchy,  since  Germany 
has  had  to  lend  troops  to  strengthen 
the  Austrian  lines.  During  the  course 
of  the  present  Isonzo  campaign  the 
Italians  have  taken  30,672  prisoners 
including  858  officers.  On  their  part  the 
Austrians  claim  to  have  captured  160 
officers  and  6300  men.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  check  to  the  Italian  forward 
movement  occurred  in  the  Carso  region 
where  the  German  forces  are  reported 
to  have  been  stationed. 

The  hottest  fighting  of  the  week  has 
raged  on  Monte  San  Gabriele,  the  last 
of  the  chain  of  peaks  east  of  Gorizia 
dominating  the  Isonzo  valley.  The  Ital- 
ians assaulted  this  mountain  hight  but 
were  soon  dislodged  by  Austrian  coun- 
ter-attacks, and  since  then  there  has 
been  a  continuous  struggle  for  its  pos- 
session with  the  advantage  inclining  to- 
ward the  Italians.  On  the  Bainsizza 
Plateau  the  Italians  have  made  consid- 
erable territorial  gains,  but  further  to 
the  south,  on  the  Carso  and  near  Monte 
Hermadu,  the  report  from  Vienna  de- 
clares that  "the  enemy  can  no  longer 
boast  of  having  gained  a  yard  of 
ground."  The  Italians  have  bombarded 
Trieste  from  the  air  and  the  sea  and 
claim  to  hold  the  Austrian  fleet  closely 
bottled  up  in  the  harbor  of  Pola.  If 
the  Italian  army  can  overcome  the 
mountain  barrier,  not  only  Trieste  but 


Teeke.ning  in  De  Amsterdammer,  Holland 

WAKE  UP,  IVAN!  WAKE  UP! 
THE     RUSSIAN     RETREAT 

Pola  will  not  improbably  fall  into  their 
possession  and  Austria-Hungary  will 
be  forced  to  sink  or  surrender  the  Im- 
perial fleet  or  trust  it  in  unequal  com- 
bat with  the  Italian  navy  in  the  Adri- 
atic. 


American 


It      has      frequently 

been  said  that  when 
Hospital  Raided      the    American    casu. 

alty  lists  began  to  come  in  the  United 
States  would  wake  up  to  the  fact  of 
war.  We  have  now  an  opportunity  to 
test  the  truth  of  that  belief.  On  Sep- 
tember 6  German  air  raiders  visited 
an  American  Red  Cross  hospital  and, 
either  by  accident  or  design,  struck  it 
with  their  bombs.  One  officer  and  two 
enlisted  aids  were  killed  and  nineteen 
persons  injured,  including  medical  offi- 
cers, patients  and  hospital  attendants. 
The  Harvard  and  the  St.  Louis  hospital 
units  were  among  those  that  suffered 
from  the  bombardment. 

The  Germans  did  not  single  out  the 
American  hospital  for  special  attention 
as  French  and  British  hospitals  have 
also  been  attacked  within  the  last  few 
days  and  considerable  numbers  killed 
or  injured.  To  judge  from  these  fre- 
quent raids  on  hospitals  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  enemy  has  ceased  to 
respect  the  Red  Cross,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  marksmanship  in 
bomb  dropping  from  a  great  hight  is 
rarely  accurate,  and  a  hospital  that  is 
struck  was  not  necessarily  intended  as 
a  target.  The  aerial  activity  of  both 
the  Germans  and  the  Allies  on  the 
western  front  is  now  of  very  great 
intensity.  Both  sides  have  many  more 
airplanes  in  use  than  ever  before  and 
neither  side  has  yet  been  able  to  attain 
unchallenged  superiority  in  the  air. 
The  French  and  British  seem  to  have 
the  greater  number  of  aircraft  and  to 
win  the  majority  of  single  combats 
between  aviators,  but  the  Germans  are 
able  to  keep  them  busy  at  the  front 
and  at  the  same  time  spare  airplanes 
for  raids  on  the  chief  centers  of  popu- 
lation in  France  and  England. 

Aside  from  the  war  in  the  air  the 
western   front  has  been  comparatively 


Ding  in  New  York  Tribune 

ANOTHER    GLORIOUS    GERMAN    VICTORY 


quiet,  not  in  the  sense  that  fighting 
ceased  but  simply  that  it  has  taken  thf 
form  of  trench  raids  and  local  attacks 
rather  than  any  great  offensive.  French 
reports  indicate  that  the  Germans  are 
planning  another  retreat  in  the  west, 
abandoning  Belgium  as  far  east  as 
Courtrai  and  Thourout  and  flooding 
and  devastating  the  intervening  area 
in  such  a  way  as  to  check  the  advance 
of  the  French  and  British  troops. 

T    c       ,  The  most  startling  of  all 

Is  Sweden  ,.  ,         ,.  , 

recent  diplomatic   revela- 
Unneutral?     ti(ms  hag  come  from  the 

Department  of  State  at  Washington 
which  has  secured  telegrams  sent  from 
Count  Luxburg,  the  German  diplomatic 
representative  in  Argentina,  to  the  For- 
eign Office  of  Germany.  The  remarkable 
feature  of  the  case  is  that  the  messages 
were  sent  thru  the  Swedish  legation  in 
Buenos  Aires,  the  Argentine  capital. 
If  this  was  done  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  Swedish  Government  the  case  is 
very  serious,  for  it  would  amount  to 
an  act  of  war  against  the  Entente 
Allies ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
Swedish  Legation  in  Argentina  was 
acting  on  its  own  responsibility. 

The  telegrams  were  dated  at  a  time 
when  the  German  Government  had  a 
controversy  with  Argentina  over  sub- 
marine warfare.  The  first,  sent  in  May, 
urged  the  German  authorities  either 
to  spare  the  Argentine  steamers  now 
bound  for  Europe  or  else  to  sink  them 
"without  a  trace  being  left."  The  sec- 
ond, sent  in  July,  recommended  the 
German  Government  not  to  give  Ar- 
gentina a  promise  to  sink  no  more 
ships.  As  we  know,  Germany  disregard- 
ed this  advice  and  yielded  to  Argentina. 
The  same  message  referred  to  the 
Argentine  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs as  "a  notorious  ass  and  Anglo- 
phile." Another  message,  sent  a  few 
days  later,  again  suggested  sinking 
Argentine  ships  without  leaving  any 
clue  to  their  disappearance.  On  no  p 
vious  occasion  has  any  German  stati 
man  so  shamelessly  avowed  the  policy 
of  murdering  all  neutrals  who  dai 
to  enter  the  barred  zone  of 
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r>,n.     ,  This  is  a  time  of  revela- 

Plots  and  ..  „  .  __  , ,     _ 

M  .  tions.  Ever  since  the  Rus- 

Mystenes  gian    revolution    both    the 

Central  Powers  and  the  Entente  Allies 
have  been  unearthing  compromising 
documents  and  reporting  significant  of- 
ficial statements.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
German  Chancellor  accused  France  of 
scheming  conquests  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Rhine  even  beyond  Alsace-Lor- 
raine. The  Allies  produced  interesting 
evidence  corroborating  their  contention 
that  the  military  party  in  Germany 
had  determined  upon  war  early  in  July, 
1914.  The  new  Greek  Government  re- 
vealed correspondence  between  the  Kai- 
ser and  ex-King  Constantine  which 
proved  an  early  secret  alliance  between 
Germany  and  Turkey  and  Constantine's 
wish  to  aid  the  Central  Powers.  Premier 
Kerensky  of  Russia  made  public  the 
offer  of  a  separate  peace  which  Ger- 
many had  made  to  the  revolutionary 
Government.  These  various  revelations 
have  received  brief  mention  in  recent 
numbers  of  The  Independent. 

Some  of  this  publicity  has  come  thru 
American  channels.  Ex-Ambassador 
Gerard's  account  of  his  years  in  Ger- 
many has  given  the  world  many  inter- 
esting glimpses  of  the  shifts  of  opinion 
and  attitude  within  the  German  ruling 
inner  circle  during  the  last  three  years. 
Herman  Bernstein's  despatches,  based 
on  the  archives  of  the  deposed  Russian 
Czar,  have  awakened  the  widest  inter- 
est in  France  and  England  because  they 
show  that  during  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  the  Kaiser  was  laboring  to  bring 
about  a  Russo-German  alliance.  France, 
altho  an  ally  of  Russia  at  the  time,  was 
not  to  be  consulted  until  after  the  agree- 
ment had  been  made.  In  case  of  a  war 
with  England,  which  the  Kaiser  seemed 
to  think  not  improbable,  Denmark  was 
to  be  occupied  by  Russian  and  German 


armies  in  order  to  close  the  Baltic  to 
the  British. 

Most  interesting  and  mysterious  of 
all  is  the  trial  of  General  S  mkhomlinoff 
for  treason.  Facts  brought  out  at  the 
trial  prove  that  he,  and  other  conspira- 
tors of  high  rank,  deliberately  wrecked 
the  Russian  army  and  smoothed  the 
way  to  victory  for  the  enemy.  But 
Chancellor  Michaelis  claims  that  the 
evidence  at  the  trial  also  shows  that 
the  Czar's  wish  for  peace  was  frus- 
trated by  Russian  military  officials  who 
disregarded  his  order  to  stop  mobiliza- 
tion. This  phase  of  the  trial  has  not 
been  made  public  either  in  the  Ameri- 
can or  the  English  press.  Even  if  the 
contentions  of  Chancellor  Michaelis  are 
verified,  it  still  remains  to  be  proved,  of 
course,  that  the  mobilization  was  other 
than  a  defensive  precaution  or  that 
Germany  could  not  have  prevented  war 
by  accepting  the  Russian  offer  of  arbi- 
tration or  by  restraining  Austria.  But 
it  is  interesting,  none  the  less,  as  evi- 
dence of  the  utter  anarchy  that  reigned 
at  Petrograd,  when  the  Czar,  nominal 
autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  could  be 
openly  tricked  and  defied  by  his  imme- 
diate subordinates. 


A  New  Polish 
Partition? 


The  Polish  State  Coun- 
cil, a  body  established 
by  the  Germans  to  give 
a  semblance  of  self-government  to  the 
Poles  even  in  time  of  war,  has  resigned, 
probably  because  it  was  not  consulted 
in  the  disposition  of  the  Polish  regi- 
ments in  the  war  zone.  It  had  been  part 
of  the  German  plan  to  rely  upon  the 
well-justified  hatred  of  the  Poles  and 
Polish  Jews  for  the  Czar  and  the  Rus- 
sian Government  to  create  an  independ- 
ent Polish  army,  foreshadowing  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  independent  kingdom, 
to   fight   the    Russians.    Of   course   the 


CAN  A  TANK  CLIMB  A  TREE? 
This  big   French   "battleship  on   land"  seems  to  be  trying  it.   but  the  indications   are  that  the  tree 

won't  stand  for  it  long 


Prussian  and  Austrian  Poles  were  sim- 
ply a  part  of  the  armies  of  their  re- 
spective governments  and  were  accorded 
no  special  recognition.  But  the  Russian 
Poles  were  still,  technically,  Russian 
subjects  even  after  the  German  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  and  could  not  sim- 
ply be  drafted  into  the  army  of  the 
conqueror.  Since  the  Russian  revolution, 
however,  the  Poles  have  lost  whatever 
enthusiasm  they  may  have  had  for  the 
cause  of  the  Central  Powers  and  the 
experiment  of  a  "national  army"  from 
Russian  Poland  has  become  a  more  and 
more  evident  failure.  Another  source  of 
dissatisfaction  was  the  urgent  need  of 
reserves  to  stem  the  Italian  advance  on 
the  western  frontier  of  Austria.  The 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  cast 
covetous  eyes  upon  the  Polish  "national 
army"  in  the  east  as  a  possible  reserve 
force. 

Therefore  the  German  and  Austrian 
press  has  been  demanding  a  new  solu- 
tion of  the  Polish  question  and  the  mat- 
ter is  under  consideration  by  the  rulers 
of  the  Central  Powers.  The  latest  report 
is  that  Germany  will  take  enough  of 
Russian  Poland  to  gain  a  "strategic 
frontier"  in  the  east.  The  rest  will  be 
joined  to  Galicia  in  a  new  Austrian 
Poland  which  will  be  self-governing  un- 
der the  crown  of  Emperor  Karl  just  as 
the  Kingdom  of  Hungary  is  today.  The 
great  advantage  of  this  new  arrange- 
ment is  that  Polish  troops  will  become 
available  under  Austrian  command  for 
use  on  any  front  where  the  needs  of 
the  Central  Powers  may  place  them. 

r        ,.  Sir  Robert  Borden  remains 

Canadian      prime  Minister  of  the  Do_ 

Politics  minion  of  Canada.  After 
carrying  into  law  his  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  measure  he  offered  to  re- 
sign in  the  interests  of  harmony  and 
permit  the  formation  of  a  non-partizan 
"win  the  war"  cabinet,  containing  both 
Conservative  and  Liberal  loyalists.  As 
a  coalition  with  the  French  Canadians 
of  Quebec  was  impossible,  since  they 
are  almost  to  a  man  opponents  of 
conscription,  he  Offered  places  in  the 
ministry  to  some  of  the  English  Lib- 
erals of  the  Western  Provinces.  The 
Conservative  caucus  in  Parliament  re- 
fused to  permit  his  resignation  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  the  best  man  to 
head  the  ministry  in  such  a  perilous 
hour. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  still  opposed  to 
conscription  in  principle  and  practice, 
has  declared  that  "as  the  bill  is  now 
law  it  is  the  duty  of  all  loyal  subjects 
to  see  it  carried  out  harmoniously." 
While  treason  has  no  countenance  from 
the  political  opponents  of  compulsory 
service,  it  is  still  openly  preached 
among  the  people.  Thus  a  mass  meeting 
of  French  Canadians  in  Montreal 
passed  a  resolution  in  which  was  the 
statement  that  "if  the  conscription  bill 
is  enforced,  Borden  and  his  men  will 
have  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  death." 
All  omens  point  to  a  general  election 
in  the  autumn  which  will  be  a  straight 
fight  between  Conservative  conscrip- 
tionists  and   Liberal  anti-conscription- 
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ists  and  may  be  accompanied  by  no 
small  degree  of  violence. 

Colonel  John  S.  Dennis,  command- 
ing the  western  division  of  the  British 
recruiting  station,  warns  Canadian  and 
British  residents  of  the  United  States 
that  if  they  do  not  enlist  voluntarily 
they  will  within  a  few  weeks  be  subject 
to  conscription.  Some  Irish-Americans 
have  petitioned  Congress  to  exempt 
them  from  any  law  making  aliens  of 
the  Allied  nations  resident  in  the 
United  States  liable  to  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  on  the  ground  that  the 
British  Government  has  not  yet  ven- 
tured to  apply  conscription  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland. 

Rirns  of  Prev        Since  the  ^ginning  of 
Birds  of  Prey        m5  ^  ^^  ^ 

Strike  England     women    and    children 

have  been  slain  on  British  soil  by  Ger- 
man aircraft.  Thirty  raids  are  respon- 
sible for  this  death  list  and,  of  course, 
there  have  also  been  other  raids  which 
did  not  succeed  in  killing  any  one  or 
which  were  kept  out  of  the  papers.  For 
obvious  reasons  the  extent  of  military 
damage  done  in  these  aerial  bombard- 
ments is  rarely  disclosed  by  the  British 
Government,  and  the  statements  from 
German  sources  are  mere  guesswork, 
since  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  air  raid- 
er to  estimate  with  exactness  the  dam- 
age his  bombs  have  done.  The  moral 
effect  of  the  bombardments  has  been 
far  out  of  proportion  to  the  material 
effect,  but  it  has  been  exactly  the  op- 
posite of  what  the  Germans  expected 
and  hoped.  Instead  of  being  intimidated 
or  disheartened  the  British  people  have 
been  enraged  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
Government  has  found  it  difficult  to 
withstand  the  popular  cry  for  reprisals 
in  kind  against  unfortified  German 
cities. 

The  bloodiest  of  all  the  raids  oc- 
curred on  the  night  of  September  3.  Six 
German  airplanes  followed  the  south 
bank  of  the  Thames  to  Chatham.  At 
Chatham  they  let  fall  a  number  of 
bombs.  They  succeeded  in  striking  the 
naval  barracks  and  killing  108  persons 
and  wounding  92.  Most  of  those  killed 
or  injured  were  naval  men.  The  anti- 
aircraft guns  failed  to  bring  down  any 
of  the  raiders.  The  following  night 
there  was  an  attack  on  London  by  some 
twenty  machines.  From  shortly  before 
midnight  to  one  o'clock  in  the  morning 
forty  bombs  were  scattered  over  the 
city.  Eleven  persons  were  killed  and 
sixty-two  injured;  but  as  some  com- 
pensation one  airplane  is  reported  to 
have  been  destroyed  off  the  scacoast. 
Such  a  moonlight  attack  on  London  has 
been  rare,  as  aviators  have  usually  se- 
lected the  gray  light  of  morning  for 
their  bombardments. 


Back  from 
the  Arctic 


Donald  B.  MacMillan  and 
the  rest  of  the  Arctic  explo- 
ration expedition,  organized 
by  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  and  assisted  by  the  University 
of  Illinois,  have  returned  to  civiliza- 
tion. During  four  years  the  expedition 
did  not  suffer  the  loss  of  a  single  man, 
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ON  TO   PETROGRAD! 

The  German  army,  whose  position  is  indicated  by  the  heavy  black  line,  has  taken  the  city  of  Riga 
and  crossed  the  Dvina   River  on   the  way  toward  the   Russian   capital 


in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  ship  they 
started  to  the  north  on  in  1913  had 
been  wrecked  on  the  Labrador  coast 
and  that  more  than  one  relief  expedi- 
tion was  fitted  out  to  rescue  the  party 
after  their  prolonged  sojourn  in  the 
Arctic  had  given  rise  to  rumors  of 
disaster.  To  Captain  Robert  Bartlett  of 
the  steamer  "Neptune"  belongs  the 
honor  of  finding  the  MacMillan  party. 
The  isolation  of  the  explorers  may  be 
imagined  from  the  fact  that  altho  they 
had  heard  from  the  Eskimos  that  there 
was  a  European  war  they  were  still 
debating  among  themselves  whether  or 
not  Paris  had  been  taken  when  Captain 
Bartlett  found  them. 

The  results  of  the  expedition  were 
rather  important;  of  greater  interest 
to  geographers  in  fact  than  a  visit  to 
the  North  Pole  would  have  been. 
"Crocker  Land,"  placed  on  the  maps 
by  Peary,  turned  out  to  be  only  a  won- 
derful mirage,  so  clear  that  it  deceived 
the  MacMillan  party  until  they  tried  to 
locate  the  place  where  it  was  seen. 
The  explorers  remapped  a  large  part 
of  the  coast  of  Ellesmere  Land  and 
northern  Greenland  and  discovered  a 
new  glacier,  second  in  size  only  to  the 
Humboldt  among  Arctic  glaciers,  which 
they  named  the  American  Museum 
Glacier.  They  also  found  some  records 
left  by  earlier  explorers. 

Stockholm  Conference      ?.he  ,  *ntcr"a; 
_  ,  tional  Socialist 

Postponed  Conference, 

which  was  to  have  been  held  at  Stock- 
holm on  September  9,  has  been  indefi- 
nitely postponed  because  most  of  the 
Entente  Allies  had  refused  to  issue 
passports  to  delegates  from  their  re- 
spective countries.  This  postponement 
has  also  suspended  the  plans  for  a  con- 
ference of  women  of  the  belligerent  and 
neutral  countries  which  was  to  meet  at 
Stockholm.  The  later  Socialist  meeting 
at  Zimmerwald,  Switzerland,  has  been 
thrust  into  the  discard  with  the  Stock- 
holm conference.  The  last  straw  th;it 
broke  the  determination   of  the  organ- 


izers of  the  international  conference 
was  the  decision  of  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  not  to  send  British  delegates 
to  Stockholm.  The  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion, commending  the  principle  of  an 
international  workers'  conference  but 
declaring  that  it  would  be  useless  in 
practise  until  the  workingmen  of  the 
Entente  nations  had  formulated  their 
peace  program,  was  2,894,000  to  91,000. 

t?t  h*  The  Pe°Ple's  Council  of 
InerUignt  America  for  Democracy 
of  the  Doves  and  peace  for  several 
days  spent  carfare  and  valuable  time  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  find  a  place  of  meet- 
ing. After  being  forbidden  to  hold  their 
conference  at  Minneapolis  they  tried 
North  Dakota,  where  the  Governor  was 
more  friendly  than  the  Minnesota  ex- 
ecutive had  been.  But  the  local  author- 
ities at  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  reversed 
the  action  of  the  Governor  and  pre- 
vented the  council  from  meeting  in  the 
town.  Hudson,  Wisconsin,  took  similar 
action.  A  Milwaukee  conference  was 
then  suggested,  but  the  Governor  of 
Wisconsin  opposed  the  project.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  was  also  proposed  by 
some  of  the  pacifists,  but  a  meeting 
there  was  not  even  attempted  because 
of  the  certainty  of  police  interference. 
Only  Chicago  offered  a  refuge,  and 
this  was  against  the  express  wishes  of 
Governor  Lowden  of  Illinois,  who  de- 
clared that  he  was  "satisfied  that  this 
meeting  was  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  on  draft  riots  and  obstruct- 
ing the  Government  in  other  respects." 
Mayor  Thompson,  however,  undertook 
the  responsibility  of  allowing  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  city  to  the  People's 
Council  and  a  short  meeting  was  held 
there  on  September  2.  Rabbi  Magnes 
delivered  the  "keynote"  speech,  which 
was  largely  devoted  to  denouncing  the 
interference  of  the  authorities  with  free 
speech.  Congressman  Mason  of  Illinois 
and  ex-Senator  Weeks  of  California 
spoke  to  similar  effect.  \  is  commit- 

tees were  chosen  for  futur  da 

and   resolutions  adopted  for  tho  repeal 
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THE    MORNING    CRANK 


It's  not  prescribed  in  official  army  regulations — this  daily  drill  of  "turning   over"    a   Ford   engine,    but   the    boys    at   the   ambulance   drivers'    training 

camp  in  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  have  come  to  make  it  an  exhibition  stunt 


of  the  conscription  act  and  for  an  early 
peace.  The  Chicago  City  Council  by  a 
vote  of  42  to  6  commended  the  position 
of  Governor  Lowden  in  opposing  the 
pacifist  meeting.  So  far  as  may  be 
judged  from  the  city  press,  the  people 
of  Chicago  are  with  the  Governor  and 
Council  against  the  Mayor  and  the 
anti-war  agitators. 

Loval  ^e  annual  meeting  of  the 

American    Bar   Association 

Lawyers       at  Saratoga   Springs,  New 

York,  has  been  of  unusual  interest  this 
year  to  the  layman  as  well  as  to  the 
man  of  law.  In  addition  to  the  discus- 
sion on  domestic  issues,  particularly 
those  directly  affecting  the  legal  pro- 
fession, the  assembled  Bar  Association 
devoted  much  time  to  formulating 
America's  grievances  against  Germany 
from  the  standpoint  of  international 
law.  Among  the  violations  of  the  laws 
and  usages  of  war  committed  by  our 
enemies  were  enumerated  the  sinking 
of  merchant  ships  without  summons, 
the  attempt  to  exclude  American  com- 
merce from  the  high  seas  by  proclama- 
tion, the  destruction  of  hospital  and 
rolief  ships  sailing  under  German  safe 
conduct,  "grave  and  homicidal  con- 
spiracies against  the  domestic  peace, 
trade  and  manufactures  of  this  coun- 
try and  against  peace  on  its  borders" 
while  we  were  yet  a  neutral  nation, 
wanton  devastation  of  occupied  terri- 
tory by  German  armies,  levying  illegal 
tribute  on  occupied  towns  and  prov- 
inces, the  killing  of  non-combatants, 
the  deportation  of  civilians  into  exile 
and  slavery  and  the  introduction  of  the 
novel  doctrine  that  a  merchant  captain 
defending  his  ship  from  submarine  at- 
tack is  guilty  of  a  capital  offense.  Elihu 
Root  and  Charles  E.  Hughes  made  war 
speeches  at  the  sessions  of  the  Bar  As- 
sociation. Mr.  Hughes  gave  a  long  and 
interesting  argument  in  defense  of  the 
extensive  war  powers  which  have  been 
assumed  and  exercized  by  the  President 
and  Congress  and  combated  the  idea 
that  the  Federal  Constitution  imposes 
narrow  restrictions  on  the  use  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  country.  He  de- 
nied that  the  force  of  the  Constitution 
was  in  any  way  suspended  by  the  ex- 
istence of  a  state  of  war,  saying  that 
"while  we  are  at  war,  we  are  not  in 
revolution." 
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m  ~  On    August    23    the 

Texas  Governor      m  „  -  -r, 

Texas  House  of  Rep- 
Impeached  resentatives  adopted 
by  vote  of  82  to  51  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee  of  the  whole 
that  impeachment  charges  be  preferred 
against  Governor  James  E.  Ferguson 
and  that  a  committee  of  nine  be  chosen 
to  draw  up  formal  articles  of  impeach- 
ment for  the  approval  of  the  House. 
On  the  following  day  twenty-one  ar- 
ticles of  impeachment  were  filed  in 
the  Senate  by  the  committee  of  nine, 
all  of  which  had  received  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  House  by  majorities  rang- 
ing from  seven  to  thirty-eight  votes. 
With  this  action,  Lieutenant  Governor 
W.  P.  Hobby  became  acting  Governor 
of  Texas  and  jurisdiction  in  the  mat- 
ter passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Senate. 
The  principal  charges  contained  in 
the  articles  of  impeachment  were  that 
Governor  Ferguson  attempted  to  wreck 
the  state  university  by  vetoing  the  ap- 
propriation for  its  support,  that  he  mis- 
appropriated state  funds  for  his  own 
use,  that  he  violated  the  banking  laws 
and  favored  a  bank  in  which  he  was  in- 
terested and  that  he  sought  to  bribe 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  who  has  filed 
charges  against  him.  The  Independent 
dealt  with  earlier  phases  of  the  contro- 
versy in  its  issues  of  July  7  and  Au- 
gust 11. 

The  Voice     Much  significance  attaches 
,  to    the    conference    of   the 

of  Labor  American  Alliance  for  La- 
bor and  Democracy  which  met  in  Min- 
neapolis during  the  first  week  in  Sep- 
tember. It  was  designed  in  part  as  a 
counterblast  to  the  widely  advertised 
"People's  Council,"  and  the  refusal  of 
Governor  Burnquist  to  permit  the  meet- 
ing of  the  pacifist  conference  was  a 
distinct  disappointment  to  the  Ameri- 
can Alliance,  which  hoped  to  show  by 
force  of  contrast  that  their  own  meet- 
ing was  the  larger,  better  organized 
and  more  enthusiastic. 

President  Wilson,  altho  unable  to  at- 
tend in  person,  sent  a  cordial  greeting 
in  which  he  exprest  the  fullest  sym- 
pathy with  the  aims  of  American  labor. 
"I  have  read,"  he  wrote  to  Samuel 
Gompers,  chief  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  "with  real  pride  the  names 
of  the  men  and  women  who  are  to  take 
part  in  the  Minneapolis  conference.  Not 


one  but  has  a  record  of  devoted  service 
to  fundamental  democracy;  not  one  but 
has  fought  the  long,  hard  fight  for 
equal  justice,  braving  every  bitterness 
that  the  humblest  life  might  know  a 
larger  measure  of  happiness."  The  list 
of  labor  leaders,  Socialists  and  radicals 
who  were  prominent  at  Minneapolis  is 
full  justification  of  the  President's 
tribute.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Gompers 
there  were  present  Frank  P.  Walsh, 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion on  Industrial  Relations;  Charles 
Edward  Russell,  back  from  his  mission 
to  Russia;  John  Spargo,  the  Socialist 
author;  William  English  Walling;  J. 
G.  Phelps  Stokes;  Henry  L.  Slobodin, 
the  New  York  state  chairman  of  the 
Socialist  party,  and  Lucien  Sanial,  a 
veteran  of  the  Paris  Commune  who 
bears  the  nickname  of  "the  Nestor  of 
American  Socialists."  The  sessions  of 
the  conference  were  harmonious  and  the 
attitude  of  Minneapolis  most  hospita- 
ble and  friendly.  The  fact  that  a  very 
great  proportion  of  the  Socialist  lead- 
ers most  widely  known  to  the  nation  at 
large  have  been  forced  to  leave  the 
party  within  the  last  few  months,  and 
that  with  them  have  gone  an  uncount- 
ed number  of  the  rank  and  file,  has 
given  rise  to  rumors  of  the  creation  of 
a  new  radical  party  which  will  cut  the 
ground  from  under  the  disloyalist  and 
pro-German  Socialists  who  seem  to 
have  seized  the  old  party  organization. 


Raiding 


On  September  5  the 
Department  of  Justice 
the  I.  W.  W.  began  its  drive  against 
the  enemies  of  the  country  who  work 
within.  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
branch  offices  of  the  I.  W.  W.  were 
simultaneously  raided  and  books,  checks, 
correspondence,  newspapers,  pamphlets, 
subscription  lists  and  all  kinds  of  docu- 
ments having  a  possible  value  as  evi- 
dence were  confiscated.  Few  arrests  were 
made  at  the  time,  altho  William  D. 
Haywood,  National  Secretary  of  the 
I.  W.  W.,  was  arrested  in  Chicago  and 
released  after  answering  a  few  ques- 
tions put  to  him  by  the  authorities. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
evidence  secured  will  be  the  basis  for 
many  prosecutions.  It  is  said  that  the 
agents  of  the  Federal  Government  have 
proof  that  a  nation-wide  strike  with 
wholesale  destruction  of  property  had 
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been  planned  to  hamper  the  operation 
of  the  draft  and  the  mobilization  of 
the  army. 

w.  The     Garfield     commission 

has  fixed  the  price  of  wheat 

and  Meat      for  the  present  at  $2.20  a 

bushel.  With  the  first  of  July,  1918, 
the  minimum  price  guaranteed  by  Con- 
gress goes  into  effect,  but  it  was  con- 
sidered necessary  to  establish  a  rate 
in  the  meantime  to  encourage  produc- 
tion and  to  limit  the  price  of  bread  to 
the  consumer.  The  basic  price  of  $2.20 
is  for  No.  1  Northern  spring  wheat,  or 
its  equivalent,  at  the  Chicago  market. 
This  is  20  cents  higher  than  the  guar- 
anteed price  for  the  1918  crop.  The 
price  varies  slightly  with  the  grade  of 
wheat  and  with  the  distance  of  the 
market  in  which  it  is  sold  from  the 
main  wheat  distribution  centers.  In 
New  York,  for  example,  wheat  is  priced 
at  10  cents  more  than  in  the  Chicago 
market.  President  Wilson  announces 
that  the  established  price  will  be  rigidly 
adhered  to  by  the  Food  Administration 
and  he  warns  speculators  that  the  food 
control  act  "has  given  large  powers  for 
the  control  of  storage  and  exchange 
operations,  and  these  powers  will  be 
fully  exercised."  In  making  public  the 
conclusions  of  the  price  commission 
"representative  of  all  interests  and  all 
sections"  President  Wilson  takes  occa- 
sion to  declare  that  at  his  own  request 
Mr.  Hoover  took  no  part  in  the  delib- 
erations of  the  commission,  which 
reached  its  verdict  as  to  a  just  price 
by  an  independent  study  of  conditions 
surrounding  the  growing  and  market- 
ing of  grain  at  the  present  time.  Buy- 
ers at  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
were  promptly  informed  by  an  agent 
of  Mr.  Hoover  that  they  would  not  be 
permitted  to  pay  more  than  the  legally 
established  scale  of  prices.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  now  entered  the  market 
and  is  buying  wheat  thru  its  agency, 
the  United  States  Grain  Corporation. 
Mr.  Hoover  has  refused  to  extend 
the  principle  of  price  fixing  to  other 
foodstuffs  than  wheat  because  such 
power  has  not  been  granted  in  the 
food  control  bill  and  because  Euro- 
pean experience  has  convinced  him  that 
price  fixing  in  general  does  not  suc- 
ceed in  its  object.  "There  is  nothing," 


he  said,  "that  can  be  done  to  stop  the 
rise  in  meat  prices  if  the  shortage  con- 
tinues, but  if  we  stabilize  prices  the 
rise  will  move  at  a  continuous  level." 
He  suggested  voluntary  cooperation  as 
the  only  means  to  this  end.  The  reason 
why  fixing  prices  for  wheat  is  different 
in  principle  is  because  of  the  war 
emergency  that  demanded  the  expor- 
tation of  thirty  per  cent  of  the  Ameri- 
can crop  and  the  danger  that  a  sudden 
end  to  the  war  might  knock  the  bottom 
out  of  the  wheat  market  by  releasing 
great  stores  of  wheat  produced  in  for- 
eign countries  and  held  up  at  present 
by  war   conditions. 


In  the 


Prices  of  stocks  in  the 

New    York    market    de- 
Stock  Market     dined   on   Tuesdayj   the 

4th.  The  Exchange  was  closed  on  Mon- 
day. In  the  preceding  week  there  had 
been  a  continuous  downward  movement, 
and  this  culminated  on  the  4th,  when 
more  than  a  million  shares  (1,099,475) 
were  sold.  One  cause  of  the  decline  was 
an  advance  of  the  call  loan  rate  to  six 
per  cent,  due  to  a  large  decrease  of  the 
banks'  surplus  reserve.  There  was  war 
news  of  both  kinds,  depressing  from 
Russia  and  favorable  from  Italy  and 
the  western  front.  Rejection  of  extreme 
tax  propositions  in  the  Senate  was  ap- 
parently ignored.  Railroad  shares  were 
exceptionally  weak.  This  was  unexpect- 
ed, as  for  a  long  time  they  had  shown 
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more  firmness  than  the  remainder  of 
the  list.  A  leader  of  the  movement~was 
New  York  Central  stock,  because  the 
company's  report  disclosed  a  net  earn- 
ings decrease  of  $780,000  in  July.  Thi? 
must  be  called  exceptional,  as  a  report 
for  106  roads  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  shows  an  average 
net  increase  in  that  month  of  $13  per 
mile,  or  from  $451  to  $464,  while  gross 
revenue  per  mile  has  risen  in  one  year 
from  $1244  to  $1409.  But  all  the  rail- 
way stocks  went  down,  some  of  the  day's 
losses  being  as  follows:  New  York  Cen- 
tral, 4y8  ;  Union  Pacific,  4%;  St.  Paul. 
3;  Reading,  2%.  Industrials  followed 
them,  with  reductions  ranging  between 
1  and  4  points.  Nearly  one-third  (353,- 
000)  of  the  shares  sold  were  those  of 
the  Steel  Corporation,  and  their  net 
loss  was  4%. 

The  5th  was  another  million-share 
day  on  the  Exchange,  with  more  or 
less  recovery  thruout  the  list.  There 
was  no  additional  news  to  which  the 
change  could  be  ascribed,  but  the  in- 
terest rate  on  call  loans  had  fallen  to 
four  per  cent,  and  there  was  evidence 
that  the  preceding  day's  reductions  had 
attracted  new  buyers.  More  than  one- 
third  of  the  day's  trading  was  in  Steel, 
with  a  net  addition  of  3%.  Gains  for 
other  industrials  were  from  IY2  to  4. 
But  the  railroads  lagged  behind,  altho 
the  prices  of  all  of  them  moved  upward. 
Tuesday's  loss  of  478  for  New  York 
Central  was  reduced  by  only  % ;  Read- 
ing's gain  was  only  %,  against  a  loss 
of  2%;  and  1%  was  taken  from  Union 
Pacific's  41/4.  The  price  movement  on 
the  6th,  when  the  market  was  narrowed 
to  656,000  shares,  and  the  net  gains  of 
industrials  (motors  and  Steel  excepted) 
were  from  %  to  2%,  indicated  that  re- 
covery of  railroad  stocks  from  the  se- 
vere shock  of  Tuesday  would  be  difficult 
and  slow.  Almost  without  exception 
there  were  losses  for  these  stocks,  re- 
duction of  W2  for  New  York  Central, 
IY2  for  St.  Paul,  and  %  for  Reading 
making  the  prices  lower  than  those  of 
the  4th.  Shares  of  prominent  motor 
companies  were  weak,  one  losing  5 
points  and  another  3.  Steel  Corporation 
stock  advanced  for  a  time,  but  fell 
again,  and  at  the  close  could  show  an 
addition  of  only  V&.  In  three  days  945,- 
000    Steel    shares    had    changed    hands. 
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ITALY    STRIKES 


IHE    ITAIJAN    ARMY    IS    ADVANCING    ON    A    BROAD    KRONT    FROM    TOLMINO    TO    MT.  HICKMADA   WHILE  THE  NAVY  IS  CLOSELY  INVESTING  THE   WHOLE   ADRIATIC  COAST. 
THE   IMMEDIATE    AIM    OF    THE    ITALIANS    IS   THE    CAPTURE    OF   TRIESTE,    BUT    BEFORE  THEY  COULD   SAFELY   ADVANCE  SOUTHWARD   THEY    HAVE 
HAD   TO   CONQL'I.Ii    Till.    HIGHLANDS    EAST    OK    GORIZIA.    MEANTIME    BRITISH    AND   ITALIAN    MONITORS    HAVE    BEEN    BOMBARDING 
VARIOUS   I'OINTS   ALONG  THE  COAST  AND   HAVE   CONCENTRATED   PARTICULARLY   ON   TRIESTE    AND    POLA.    THE   TOTAL 
AUSTRIAN    LOSS  DURING   THE   FIRST   FORTNICHT  OF   THE   CAMPAICN    WAS    ESTIMATED   AT   120.000 


AVANTI    SAVOIA ! 

What  Italy  Is  Fighting  For 


THE  soldiers  of  the 
Greater  Italy  are 
victoriously  ad- 
vancing in  their  of- 
fensive on  the  Isonzo  and 
the  Carso  fronts.  Trieste 
will  undoubtedly  soon  be 
Italian  in  any  event.  But 
the  winning  of  the  un- 
redeemed city  is  not  Ca- 
dorna's  only  object.  His  is 
a  work  of  exceptional  mili- 
tary importance,  for  a 
parallel  to  which  we  must 
go  back  to  the  battle  of 
the  Marne  and  the  Ger- 
man campaign  in  Russia 
and  Rumania. 

Cadorna  is  the  general 
of  that  Italy  which  fights 
not  only  for  herself  but 
for  her  allies,  for  the 
magnificent  cause  which 
has  prompted  the  United 
States  to  go  forth  and 
make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  Cadorna  is  a 
wise  strategist  and  leader 
who,  on  the  field  of  battle, 
like  the  enemy  (except  only 
for  the  ruthless  methods 
of  warfare  practised  by 
the  latter)  seeks  the  true 
solution  of  the  Italian  war 
and  of  all  wars. 

Cadorna  is,  without  a 
doubt,  the  most  broad- 
minded  strategist  and  the 
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elementary  sense  of  de- 
mocracy. 

It  is  of  no  avail  to 
batter  down  Prussianism. 
Prussianism  must  be 
crushed  so  completely  as 
to  prevent  any  future  re- 
turn to  power.  It  will  grow 
again  and  become  once 
more  powerful  if  sustained 
by  the  left-over  Viennese 
empire.  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  Austria  must  be  dis- 
membered. It  is  clear  that 
Cadorna's  program  should 
be  most  decidedly  adopted 
by  the  Allies  and  that  it 
should  meet  the  approval 
of  all  the  Americans  who 
have  resolved  to  defeat 
Germany.  Germania  debel- 
landa,  Austria  delenda. 

It  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain here  what  is  meant 
in  Italy  by  the  dismem- 
berment of  Austria.  It 
does  not  mean  to  conquer 
Vienna  and  Budapest  and 
erase  the  entire  empire 
from  the  map.  This  would 
be  an  absurd  and  gro- 
tesque proposition.  To  dis- 
member   Austria    means : 

Firstly,  to  compel  her, 
at  her  own  expense,  to 
give  the  most  legitimate 
and  just  satisfactions  to 
the  peoples  who  are  fight- 
ing to  liberate  their  op- 
pressed brothers  from  the 


COOleSt,      the      most      infleX       Drawn  lor  The  Independent  bvJuttph  SMla 

ible    soldier    revealed    bj 

this   immense   struggle.    He    strikes    at  Neue  Freie  Presse  assures  us  that  the  Austrian  subjugation 

the  heart  of  Germanism ;  his  immediate  Italian  offensive  has  been  and   is  vie-  Secondly,    to    restore    Serbia    to    the 

object  is  to  batter  down  the  barriers  of  torious  and  that  if  these  successes  con-  fulness  of  her  rights  and  to  the  just 

the  Alps  and  to  open  the  road  to  Vi-  tinue    the    Austrian    defense    will    be  limits  of  her  aspirations.  Serbia  cannot 

enna,  not  altogether  new  to  the  Italian  gravely  imperiled.  be  sacrificed,  or  otherwise  why  have  we 

soldiers    whose    forefathers    gloriously  This  is  the  supreme  moment  for  all  shed  so  much  blood  to  defend  her  from 

trod  it  under  Napoleon.  the  Allies  to  support  the  Italian  cam-  Austrian  aggression? 

If  the  fortune  of  war  smiles  on  the  paign  over  the  Isonzo  and  in  the  Adri-  Thirdly,  to  recognize  the  rights  of 
Italian  Army  the  world  will  witness  atic,  and  to  assure  Italy,  which  fights  Italy  and  Rumania.  These  nations  joined 
Austria-Hungary  defeated  and  humili-  for  the  final  great  victory,  that  the  the  cause  of  civilization  because  their 
ated;  then  no  longer  will  the  peace  of  legitimate  aspirations  of  her  heroic  and  principles  of  liberty  made  them  lean 
Erzberger  be  spoken  of,  but  only  that  gallant  people  will  be  recognized.  Those  toward  that  side.  Obedient  to  their  most 
peace  which  must  be  the  result  of  this  aspirations  cannot  be  denied  to  a  na-  generous  impulses,  they  threw  in  their 
atrocious  war,  that  which  must  forever  tion  that  for  her  ideals,  which  are  one  lot  among  the  defenders  of  justice  de- 
crush  Teutonic  militarism  and  spell  the  with  the  fundamental  interests  of  her  spised,  of  liberty  trampled,  to  assure 
end  of  the  insane  dream  of  hegemony  national  unity  and  of  her  maritime  and  the  world  of  a  better  future, 
which,  with  Austria,  Prussianism  has  territorial  liberty,  is  willing  to  be  bled  But  it  is  just  to  state  that,  besides 
dared  to  attempt  by  means  of  the  Drang  to  the  last  drop  of  blood  of  her  four  the  cause  of  justice  and  liberty,  each 
nach  Osten.  At  present  it  is  admitted  million  armed  sons.  nation  has  also  its  own  particular  as- 
by  all  that  the  Allies  look  to  Italy  alone  It  is  evident  that  Cadorna's  move-  pirations.  Perfect  harmony  exists  be- 
to  carry  out  an  offensive  which  may  ments  aim  at  a  thoro  crushing  of  Aus-  tween  the  ideals  for  which  the  Entente 
have  a  tremendous  effect  upon  the  out-  tria.  A  fallen  Austria  means  the  bring-  is  fighting  and  for  which  the  United 
come  of  the  war,  either  should  the  of-  ing  of  the  Prussian  colossus  to  his  States  have  joined  the  Allies,  and  the 
fensive  be  decidedly  successful  before  knees.  The  unredeemed  Italian  terri-  historical  rights  which  they  could  not 
the  approach  of  winter,  or  if  Italy  tories,  gained  manu  militari  and  not  well  renounce  without  proving  them- 
should  hold  the  conquered  mountain  merely  thru  giftly  diplomatic  conces-  selves  to  be  unworthy  of  the  task  at 
ranges,  which  can  most  certainly  be  sions,  would  'cause  the  shattering  of  which  they  have  set  their  hearts  and 
done  until  next  spring.  Karl  I's  empire.  Austria  is  not  a  na-  of  the  same  principles  for  which  four- 
It  has  been  said  that  at  the  outset  tion,  it  is  an  autocratic  monarchy,  an  fifths  of  the  world  are  fighting  against 
Italy    had    two    foes    to    conquer,    the  agglomeration  of  different  nationalities  the  modern  Huns. 

mountains  and  the  Austrians,  the  for-  bound  together  by  the  cunning  of  a  re-  Hence  the  determination  of  the  Ital- 

mer  the  more  formidable.    The   moun-  actionary  monarchy,  a  patrimony  of  the  ian  and  Rumanian  peoples  to  bear  v. 

tains  now  are  virtually  conquered,  and,  Hapsburg  dynasty   and   today   an   evi-  ever   sacrifice   may   be   necessary  un1 

as    for    the    Austrians,    the    Viennese  dent  and   positive  offense  to  the  most  complete  victory  [Continued  on  pag 
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WORKING  OUT  THE  MARRIAGE  PROBLEM 

THIRD  ARTICLE  IN  "THE  GAP  BETWEEN  TWO  GENERATIONS" 


TlHE  gap  between  the  thought  of 
'  my  mother's  generation  and  the 
thought  of  my  generation  is  made 
apparent,  even  obvious,  in  our 
respective  attitudes  toward  two  great 
problems:  the  problem  of  labor  and  the 
problem  of  marriage.  And  because  this 
is  true  it  is  important  that  conservative 
mothers  should  be  able  to  understand 
their  radical  daughters.  For  the  daugh- 
ters may  need  advice  and  the  sympa- 
thetic aid  that  only  a  knowledge  of  the 
world's  discipline  and  a  mature  experi- 
ence of  life  can  give.  But  these  daugh- 
ters, whose  value  to  the  world  will  be 
incalculable  if  their  energy  and  idealism 
be  not  thwarted  and  misled,  these 
daughters  will  never  ask  advice — will 
never  even  take  it  when  it  is  offered — 
from  parents  who  do  not  understand 
their  point  of  view  or  who  are  intol- 
erant of  it.  Perhaps  the  story  of  my 
girlhood  and  of  my  struggles  with  the 
great  problems  of  life,  problems  that 
my  athletic  and  vigorous  education  had 
prepared  me  to  solve  in  the  new  way, 
will  enable  a  few  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters to  understand  each  other  better 
and  help  each  other  more. 

Progressive  women  of  my  mother's 
generation  had  outgrown,  I  think,  the 
ancient  conventional  idea  that  women 
should  be  married  because  there  was 
nothing  else  to  be  done  with  them  or 
because  they  were  not  good  for  any- 
thing else.  At  least  I  know  that  my 
mother,  who  was  a  conservative  in  many 
ways,  never  considered  marriage  an  end 
in  itself  whether  it  was  happy  or  un- 
happy. She,  and  the  other  women  of 
her  generation  who  were  really  think- 
ing, had  made  one  big  step  upward  to 
the  idea  that  a  girl  had  better  earn  her 
living  than  marry  a  man  without  loving 
him.  They  supposed  that  sooner  or  later 
most  girls  would  fall  in  love  and  that 
they  should  wait  for  the  right  man.  But, 
having  found  the  right  man,  my  mother 
and  her  friends  considered  it  the  duty 
of  the  woman  to  forfeit  all  claim  to  a 
personal  and  individual  life  with  active 
and  purely  human  interests  and  to  offer 
herself  up  as  a  sacrifice  of  sweet  savor, 
if  possible,  but  a  sacrifice  anyway,  on 
the  altar  of  a  husband's  whims  and  de- 
sires. 

THE  fact  that  the  women  who  made 
the  most  sacrifices  and  effaced  them- 
selves most  effectually  for  the  benefit 
of  their  husbands  were  by  no  means 
the  women  who  retained  the  compan- 
ionship and  affection  of  their  husbands 
on  the  most  agreeable  terms  seems 
never  to  have  been  noticed  by  women 
if  my  mother's  generation.  The  world 
if  my  mother's  generation  discounted 
the  value  of  a  woman's  fully  developed 
personality,  the  human  value  of  it  to 
herself  and  to  her  husband.  If  her  hus- 
band's purse  was  heavy  she  was  to 
make  bridge  whist,  calling  and  pink 
teas  her  lifework.  If  his  purse  was  light 
her  vocation  would  be  general  house- 
work. The  fact  that  she  might  be  tem- 
peramentally unfit  to  make  the  most  of 
either   of   these   economic   opportunities 
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and  yet  possess  all  the  qualities  that 
would  make  a  man  happy  was  not  ac- 
cepted. They  did  not  consider  it  absurd 
to  demand  that  every  woman  should  be 
willing  to  do  one  of  these  things  or  else 
forego  love  and  marriage,  altho  they 
would  have  considered  it  worse  than 
absurd  to  demand  that  every  benedict 
become  for  all  time  either  a  farmer  or 
a  carpet  knight. 

THIS  was  one  of  the  ideas  against 
which  I  rebelled  as  I  grew  up  in  the 
world  in  which  my  mother  lived  and 
learned  to  know  her  and  her  friends 
not  simply  as  my  elders,  but  as  women. 
I  realized,  of  course,  that  most  women, 
like  most  men,  cannot  choose  the  kind 
of  work  which  they  will  do.  They  work 
because  they  must  and  they  do  what 
they  can.  We  do  not  live  in  Utopia.  But 
wherever  a  choice  would  be  possible  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  foolish  to  demand 
that  for  conventional  reasons  a  woman 
should  do  distasteful  labor  all  her  life 
and  fail  to  contribute  the  excellence  she 
might  have  contributed  to  life  thru  the 
natural  exercize  of  natural  ability. 
Therefore,  when  I  chose  my  lifework  I 
chose  it  because  I  thought  I  could  do  it 
better  than  I  could  ever  do  anything 
else  and  with  more  satisfaction.  And  I 
chose  it  for  life.  This  was  very  amus- 
ing to  my  mother's  friends. 

"Why  do  you  take  life  so  seriously, 
my  dear?"  they  would  say.  I  told  them 
that  I  wanted  to  make  my  life  count  in 
the  world  in  my  own  small  way,  that  I 
wanted  to  be  the  biggest  and  best  kind 
of  a  person  that  I  could  be.  "But  what 
is  the  use  of  working  so  hard?"  they 
queried.  "Your  father  can  support  you 
now  and  later  you're  sure  to  marry  and 
give  it  all  up,  you  know.   One  cannot 
be    married    and    accomplish    anything, 
you  know."  I  knew  that  many  of  these 
women,  as  a  result  of  being  married, 
did   not   accomplish    anything.    I   knew 
that  most  of  them  had  little  to  show  for 
the  long  days  of  leisure  that  the  work 
of  their  husbands  had  paid  for.  Several 
of  them  had  never  brought  children  into 
the  world  and  had  done  nothing  useful 
at  all  with  their  lives  unless  serving  on 
committees    in    clubs    and    contributing 
their  husbands'  money  to  charity  can 
be    called    useful.    Some    of    them    had 
made    sorrowful    failures    of   marriage 
and   others   had   won   from    it  nothing 
more  than  an  income  and  a  dull,  "pro- 
vided    for"     sense     of     satisfaction.     I 
thought  of  all  these  things  when  these 
women    talked    to    me.    But    I    did    not 
blame  the  women  overmuch.  They  had 
been  trained  for  just  this  sort  of  thing 
and  nothing   else.   They  had   not  been 
permitted    to    develop    any    initiative, 
which   was   a   pity,   for  most   of  them 
had  both  good  brains  and  good  hearts 
and  would  have  achieved  greater  hap- 
piness if  they  had  only  been  allowed  to 
do  something  with  the  good  gifts  that 
God    and    Nature    had    given    them.    I 
thought   of   these   things,    young    as    I 
was,  when  I  answered  them. 


I  said  that  I  did  not  know  that  I  ever 
would  marry.  I  had  not  seen  many  mar- 
riages that  made  me  want  to  risk  it. 
I  said  that  I  would  rather  work  all  day 
than  play  bridge  whist  all  day  and  that 
if  a  married  woman  could  find  time  for 
the  one  why  not  for  the  other?  And  I 
added  that  I  would  go  on  with  my  work 
whether  I  married  or  not.  They  told  me 
that  I  should  never  be  able  to  make  a 
man  happy  if  I  carried  out  my  selfish 
ideas.  "Would  you  ask  a  man  to  give 
up  his  profession  and  all  of  his  human 
and  personal  interests  in  order  to  marry 
you?"  I  asked.  "That's  silly,"  they  said, 
"women  are  different,  you  know."  "They 
are  human,"  I  answered,  "and  they  have 
a  right  to  choose  the  kind  of  work  they 
can  do  best.  If  marriage  makes  it  nec- 
essary for  me  to  give  up  my  work,  then 
my  choice  is  restricted,  for  I  can  marry 
only  a  man  who  can  'support'  me.  But 
I  don't  need  to  be  supported.  I  can  earn 
my  own  living.  I  want  to  be  loved,  if  I 
marry,  and  mated  to  a  man  who  is  a 
partner.  I  want  to  be  his  equal  part- 
ner. Otherwise  I  don't  want  to  be  mar- 
ried  at  all.   There's   nothing  in  it  for 
me  except  on  such  terms.  And  I  don't 
want  to  feel  that  my  choice  is  limited 
to  men  with  good  incomes,  men  who  'can 
afford  to  marry.' "  The  ladies  were  be- 
wildered. "No  man  with  self-respect  will 
let  his  wife  work  for  a  living !"  they  said. 
"Won't  he?"  said  I.  "Well,  what  about 
Fred  Valentine  and  Tim  Jones?  Tim  is 
a    splendid    chap    and    everybody   likes 
him,  but  Mabel  works  for  her  living  ten 
hours  a  day,  cooking,  sweeping,  making 
clothes,  taking  care  of  two  babies,  and 
sometimes  she  is  so  tired  that  she  falls 
asleep  in  the  parlor  after  dinner  while 
Tim  is  talking  to  her.  And  Ethel  Val- 
entine does  just  as  much!" 

"/^\H,  but  it  isn't  working  for  a  living 
W  to  work  for  your  husband  and  fam- 
ily," said  the  ladies,  "it's  quite,  quite 
different.  Timmy  and  Fred  really  sup- 
port their  wives,  you  know,  and  would 
give  them  more  if  they  could.  It  is  only 
because  they  are  young  that  Ethel  and 
Mabel  have  to  do  so  much.  Later  the 
girls  won't  have  to  work." 

"But  the  point  is,"  I  said,  "that  they 
really  are  earning  their  livings  just  as 
I  would  be  if  I  married  and  went  on 
writing.  But  I  should  be  doing  my  own 
work,  developing  my  personality  and 
getting  fair  returns,  while  Ethel  and 
Mabel  must  do  as  much  or  as  little  as 
is  necessary  to  make  up  for  what  their 
husbands  earn  or  do  not  earn.  As  I  see 
it  it's  all  the  same  thing."  They  would 
smile  at  me  knowingly  and  call  me  "un- 
feminine!"  Then  I  would  say  that  I 
thought  it  was  better  to  be  a  real  live 
woman  busy  and  happy  in  the  world 
than  to  be  always  wondering  whether 
a  thing  was  "feminine"  or  not. 

"Wait  till  you  are  married,"  they 
would  say.  "You'll  find  out  that  a  man 
won't  let  you  do  the  work  you  are  do- 
ing now.  Men  don't  like  their  women  to 
work."  "That  may  be,"  I  agreed,  "but 
all  of  them  except  a  very  few  rich  men 
must  let  their      [Continued  on  page  4-42 
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THE    STARS   AND   STRIPES    SALUTE   KIN(i    CHOIICE 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A  WESTERNER 
And  What  He  Sees  in  New  York 


A  LTHO  I  lived  the  eleven  most  in- 
f\  teresting  years  of  my  life  in  a 
Z— \  little  town  which  is  farther  from 
JL  JL.New  York  than  Paris  is  from 
Constantinople  or  Sweden  from  the 
Sahara,  I  have  mastered  the  folk-ways 
of  the  East  and  find  myself  quite  at 
home  in  the  most  beautiful  European 
city  west  of  the  Atlantic.  I  can  cross 
Fifth  Avenue  with  the  ease  and  dex- 
ti  rity  of  a  submarine  passing  thru  a 
mine  field  and  I  can  rime  "coin"  with 
"return"  as  easily  as  any  poet  in 
Gotham.  Yet  my  thoro  acclimatization 
has  not  caused  me  to  forget  "my  little 
gray  home  in  the  West"  (it  was  really 
painted  brown,  but  no  matter),  and  I 
still  recall  certain  curious  contrasts 
which  imprest  me  rather  strongly  when 
our  family  migrated  from  Wyoming  to 
New  York. 

Some  of  these  contrasts  were  purely 
physical.  It  was  strange  to  find  a  land 
where  there  was  not  only  enough  water 
for  everybody  but  sometimes  more  than 
enough,  where  rain  was  so  common  that 
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"WHY,   GRANDMOTHER,   IS  THERE   ANY  STATE   WHERE 
WOMEN    CAN'T    VOTE?" 

nobody  left  town  for  even  a  week  with- 
out taking  an  umbrella,  and  where  the 
sun  did  not  shine  at  least  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  days  a  year.  In  our 
town  you  could  be  fined  for  watering 
the  lawn  outside  of  certain  hours  of 
the  day,  and  this  was,  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  automobile  speed  law,  the 
only  law  which  respectable  people  ever 
violated.  When  I  came  to  New  York  I 
respected  the  Hudson  as  a  mighty  river 
because  it  never  ran  dry  in  midsum- 
mer. Again,  I  was  somewhat  shocked 
at  the  frivolous  way  in  which  the  East- 
erners regarded  their  railroads,  com- 
bining them  with  trolley  car  lines  and 
lecting  them  to  convenience  suburban 
villages.  Out  West  the  railroad  was  a 
serious  matter.  It  was  not  built  to  con- 
nect towns;  the  towns  were  built  as 
supply  stations  for  the  road.  Straight 
as  an  arrow  the  thousand  mile  track 
lay  across  the  desert,  the  monster 
transcontinental  locomotives  stormed 
into  town  at  fifty  miles  an  hour,  con- 
descended to  stop  for  passengers,  hooted 
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"I    RESPECTED    TIIK    Tlt'DSON    BECAUSE    IT    NEVER    RAN 
DRY    IN    MIDSUMMER" 

scornfully  and  thundered  on.  It  was  the 
most  romantic  thing  in  the  state,  mean- 
ing more  to  the  imaginative  Wyoming 
boy  than  the  big  sailing  ships  meant  to 
the  New  England  lad  of  a  generation 
ago.  We  did  not  "run  away  to  sea," 
but  I  know  more  than  one  youngster 
who  succumbed  to  the  lure  of  the  rail- 
road and  ran  away  from  home  on  a 
freight  car. 

I  was  pleased  with  many  of  my  ex- 
periences. It  was  pleasant  to  see  some- 
thing grow  besides  sage  brush,  cactus 
and  summer  wild  flowers,  and  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  other  trees  than 
the  pine,  the  cottonwood  and  the  quak- 
ing aspen.  I  liked  the  skyscrapers 
which  required  two  or  three  glances  to 
view  up  to  the  top.  They  helped  relieve 
my  loneliness  at  the  absence  of  moun- 
tains. (These  Easterners  have  things 
that  they  call  mountains,  but  many  of 
them — believe  me  or  not — are  less  than 
a  thousand  feet  in  hight  and  grow 
grass  clear  over  their  crest!)  But  I 
never  could  get  used  to  the  horse  cars 
and  the  gas  lamps.  In  our  town  we 
scorned  gas,  which  was  probably  un- 
available in  any  case,  and  used  elec- 
tricity. I  also  despised  the  little  copper 
coins  called  pennies.  Out  onr  way  noth- 
ing could  be  bought  for  less  than  a 
nickel  and  we  kept  pennies  only  as 
curiosities.  I  also  missed  the  big  silver 
dollars,  common  in  Wyoming,  and 
found  the  crumpled,  greasy  paper  bill 
an  unromantic  substitute. 

BUT,  after  all,  these  physical  details 
matter  nothing.  The  real  contrast 
between  Wyoming  and  New  York  was 
psychological.  For  instance,  while  New 
York  is  quite  a  flourishing  town,  with 
a  volume  of  business  and  a  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  numbers  which  even  its  rival 
communities  must  concede,  there  is  here 
an  almost  entire  absence  of  the  civic 
vanity  which  characterizes  the  West- 
ern city.  New  York  is  proud,  dread- 
fully proud,  but  it  is  quite  content  to 
admire  itself,  it  asks  no  homage  of  the 
stranger.  "You  may  admire  if  you 
like,"  says  New  York,  "but  whether 
you  do  or  not  is  of  no  interest  to  me." 
The  local  papers  do  not  point  with  pride 
to  the  growing  population  or  send  re- 
porters to  ask  visitors  from  Boston  if 
they  have  anything  at  home  to  match 
the  town  hall  and  the  new  railroad  sta- 
tion. New  York  has  no  name  so  poetic 
as  "The  Gem  City  of  the  Plains,"  which 


my  home  town  with  its  eight  thousand 
inhabitants  proudly  wears.  Personally, 
I  think  that  a  little  civic  vanity  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  New  York;  more 
people  might  take  an  interest  in  clean 
streets  and  clean  politics  if  they  cared 
what  the  neighbor  cities  thought.  This, 
however,  may  be  mere  Western  preju- 
dice on  my  part. 

I  found  Eastern  politics  a  little  per- 
plexing. I  was  prepared  for  the  sod- 
den conservatism  of  Tammany  and  the 
Albany  and  Philadelphia  machines, 
altho  I  still  wonder  at  it.  Our  bosses 
out  West  are  quite  as  corrupt,  but  they 
do  not  prevent  things  from  happening; 
the  reluctance  of  the  East  to  venture 
upon  legislative  experiments  and  bold 
reforms  makes  the  Westerner  wonder 
why  any  one  troubles  to  vote  at  all  if 
nothing  is  going  to  be  done  no  matter 
what  party  comes  into  power.  But  the 
radicalism  peculiar  to  the  East  com- 
pletely bewildered  me.  It  seems  to  be 
limited  to  individuals  with  strange, 
foreign-sounding  names  who  hold  the 
curious  doctrine  that  there  is  some 
mysterious  link  between  religious  dis- 
belief and  socialism,  and  that  if  you 
are  connected  with  what  they  please  to 
call  "the  Church"  you  must  be  a  capi- 
talist. In  Wyoming  there  were  believ- 
ers and  disbelievers  in  particular  creeds, 
but  a  man  who  said  that  he  believed 
in  miracles  because  he  believed  in  a 
protective  tariff  or  that  he  could  not 
have  faith  in  the  Trinity  because  he 
was  a  "radical"  would  have  been  re- 
turned to  the  insane  asylum  whence  he 
came.  Yet  here  at  Columbia  I  know 
scores  of  university  students  who  think, 
or  at  least  talk,  in  just  that  way.  They 
thought  it  a  most  amusing  paradox 
that  I  voted  the  Progressive  ticket  and 
yet  confest  to  a  belief  in  personal  im- 
mortality. 

Another   thing   I   could   not  compre- 
hend was  the       [Continued  on  page  h31 
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THE  BEST  OFFICE  I  EVER  SAW 

OW  to  become  an  optimist :  Go    gy    EDWARD    EARLE    PURINTON   a  different  color  for  <luick   identifica- 
to  school  to  Big  Business.  Who-  tion  ;  thus  the  progress  of  all  business 

ever   has  clone   this   knows   that    DIRECTOR   OF  INDEPENDENT  EFFICIENCY   SERVICE   Was   traced,   instantly   and   accurately, 


industrial  leadership  rests  on  the  pur- 
pose to  make  everything  better  and  every- 
body greater.  Which  facts  mean  optimism 
applied  and  supplied. 

When  a  good  but  ignorant  and  therefore 
sour  gentleman  bemoans  the  graft,  greed 
and  materialism  of  the  business  world,  I 
generally  conduct  the  benighted  brother  to 
a  spot  whence  he  may  view  the  workings 
of  a  great,  modern  office.  He  is  strangely 
but  fortunately  smitten  with  silence,  he  de- 
parts refuted  and  crestfallen. 

The  best  features  of  a  dozen  laudable 
institutions  are  combined  in  the  modern 
office.  It  is  a  library,  a  training  school,  a 
health  resort,  a  laboratory,  a  theater,  a 
transit  company,  a  battle  field,  a  home,  a 
factory,  a  service  bureau,  a  religious  order 
and  a  municipal  improvement  society. 

It  is  a  library — the  books  on  technical 
and  personal  efficiency  that  every  worker 
needs  are  waiting  for  him  and  he  is  taught 
how  to  read  and  utilize  them. 

It  is  a  training  school — production  is 
based  primarily  on  education  and  increase 
of  knowledge  is  understood  to  provide  in- 
crease of  pay. 

It  is  a  health  resort — the  modern  prin- 
ciples of  diet,  exercize,  relaxation,  sani- 
tation, home  hygiene,  prevention  of  dis- 
ease, are  taught  and  practised. 

It  is  a  laboratory — newer  and  better 
ways  of  doing  things  are  being  invented 
continually,  results  are  all  put  to  a  scien- 
tific test. 

It  is  a  theater — every  member  of  the 
company  knows  exactly  what  he  is  to  say 
and  do  on  time,  in  conjunction  with  all 
the  rest. 

It  is  a  transit  company — the  start  and 
stop  of  motion  is  scheduled  to  the  minute, 
and  a  time  table  is  furnished  to  every 
employee. 

It  is  a  battlefield — the  whole  regiment 
of  workers  unite  to  win  the  daily  war 
against  waste,  idleness,  carelessness,  fa- 
tigue, delay  and  discourtesy. 

It  is  a  home — everybody  from  the  presi- 
dent to  the  scrub  woman  is  made  to  feel 
like  a  member  of  a  big  family,  with  real 
affection  and  esteem  permeating  the  busi- 
ness relationship. 

It  is  a  factory— the  current  methods  of 
shop  management  are  applied  or  adapted, 
the  standards  of  measuring  factory  costs 
and  output  are  made  the  office  guide. 

It  is  a  service!  bureau — all  the  employees 
work  for  each  other  as  well  as  for  them- 
selves, and  in  their  day's  routine  arc  im- 
pelled by  a  motive  at  least  partially  unsel- 
fish. 

It  is  a  religious  order — the  ideals  and 
aspirations  of  every  member  of  the  force 
arc  thoughtfully  considered,  and  the  earn- 
estness of  purpose  felt  by  a  monk  or  a 
crusader  is  dominant  thru  the  day's  work. 

It  is  a  municipal  improvement  society 
the    results    of    high    grade    work,    thought 
and   character    in    the   office    radiate    to    the 
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homes  of  the  workers  and  the  whole  com- 
munity is  thereby  uplifted. 

The  best  office  I  ever  saw  proved  the 
statements  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  by 
its  own  remarkable  organization.  Some  of 
the  points  in  which  it  was  unique  will  be 
named  below.  This  office  employed  over  two 
hundred  helpers  and  was  the  management 
center  of  a  corporation  employing  thou- 
sands of  people  and  endowed  with  large 
capital.  Some  of  the  methods  and  plans 
may  not  exactly  fit  your  office,  but  all  are 
worth  considering.  The  way  a  manethinks, 
for  and  about  his  business,  finally  makes 
the  business — and  the  man  ! 

THE  organization  of  this  office  was  mod- 
eled after  a  big  factory  or  department 
store.  The  following  divisions  were  estab- 
lished and  maintained  :  Planning  and  Pro- 
ducing. Advertising  and  Selling.  Investigat- 
ing and  Buying,  Inspecting  and  Storekeep- 
ing.  Routing  and  Shipping.  Managing  and 
Financing,  Billing  and  Filing,  Accounting 
and  Collecting.  Typing  and  Mailing.  Edu- 
cating and  Promoting.  All  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  each  department  and  each 
employee  were  differentiated,  standardized, 

scheduled,  posted.  All  matters  were  thus 
confined  to  the  department  where  they  be- 
longed there  was  no  misunderstanding,  no 
evasion  of  responsibility. 

The  new  methods  of  scientific  manage- 
ment were  applied  to  the  office,  as  they 
had  previously  been  applied  to  shops  and 
factories.  Only  in  the  past  lew  years  have 
the  means  of  reducing  costs,  waste  motion 

and  squandered  time  I a  available  for  use 

in  office  work.  The  firs!  hook  that  appeared 

on  scientific  management   in  tl ffice  was 

in  the  hands  of  department  heads  a  week 
alter  its  publication.  That  example  of 
promptness  was  typical  of  the  office  regime. 

Every  complete  operation  was  recorded 
on  priuted  blanks,  each  department  using 


and  everybody  might  know  if  any- 
body made  a  mistake  or  caused  a 
delay.  Each  desk  was  confined  to  a 
single  operation,  and  placed  in  the  right 
order  for  papers  or  articles  to  be  handed 
from  and  to  the  adjoining  desks  quickly 
and  finally.  The  rule  of  the  clean  desk  was 
applied  to  clerks  as  well  as  to  officials — 
only  documents  and' implements  relating  to 
one  particular  job  were  in  view  at  any 
time.  The  psychological  effect  of  absolute 
neatness  on  the  employee  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  little  extra  time  that  neat- 
ness took. 

EFFICIENCY  standards  were  created 
for  implements  and  machines,  as  well 
as  for  employees.  For  example,  in  all  de- 
partments where  paper  clips  were  used,  this 
question  was  asked  :  "What  should  a  perfect 
paper  clip  do  and  be — and  is  the  kind  we 
now  have  the  best  possible?"  The  consensus 
of  opinion  over  all  departments  was  that  the 
best  clip  should  be  neat,  inexpensive,  dura- 
ble, reversible,  pliable,  free  of  projecting 
points,  capable  of  holding  many  papers 
firmly,  light  in  weight  to  insure  minimum 
postage.  It  was  found  that  prior  to  stand- 
ardization no  clip  in  the  whole  office  met 
more  than  five  of  the  eight  points  of  merit. 
A  similar  condition  was  revealed  in  prac- 
tically all  the  varieties  of  office  equipment. 
Each  department  voted  on  the  tools  and 
appliances  preferred,  and  each  worker  took 
a  personal  pride  in  usinc  the  implement 
he  had  thus  chosen. 

Every  cost  was  pared  down  to  the  figure 
known  to  be  minimum.  Thus,  a  cost-find- 
ing expert,  employed  to  analyze  and  im- 
prove methods,  revealed  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain letters  cost  from  ten  cents  to  twelve 
cents,  whereas  letters  of  their  kind  should 
have  cost  only  six  cents  to  seven  cents.  The 
source  of  this  particular  waste  was  com- 
plex, including  failure  to  charge  the  right 
overhead  to  cost  of  letters,  lack  of  instruc- 
tion of  certain  stenographers  in  short-cut 
devices,  absence  of  speed-standards,  tem- 
peramental unfitness  of  some  of  the  typists 
for  their  work,  needless  time  spent  on  let- 
ters by  officials  commanding  high  salary. 
When  the  costs  in  each  department  were 
known  to  a  penny  and  brought  down  to 
the  estimate,  and  by  the  advice,  of  experts, 
the  profits  almost   doubled. 

The  time  of  the  high-salaried  man  was 
saved  in  every  possible  way.  The  only  let- 
ters dictated  personally  were  those  that 
could  not  he  handled  by  a  correspondence 
clerk  with  the  help  of  recent  books  and 
courses  on  Business  English  together  with 

the   use   of  ••form*'    paragraph    hooks    recent- 
ly  published    for   gaining  time  in   dictation. 
The    head    typist    under   each    important    offi- 
cial was  trained  to  correct    lett<  him 
and  given   power  of  attornej    to 
tine  letters.  Automatic  telephone  c 
tenis    were   provided    t" 
waiting  for  members  of  desired  ■ 


MODERN  OFFICE  EFFICIENCY  TEST 

FOR   GAGING  THE   PROBABLE   EFFECTIVENESS   OF   THE    MANUAL   AND   MENTAL    OPERATIONS   IN   ANY   OFFICE 

Directions  :  First  read  Mr.  Purinton's  article  "The  Modern  Office."  Then  grade  your  office  by  answering  the  following  questions. 
Where  answer  is  Yes,  write  numeral  -1  in  space  opposite.  Where  answer  is  No,  leave  space  blank.  Where  answer  is  partial  affirmative, 
write  numeral  under  4  that  seems  to  you  fair.  To  determine  your  percentage  (approximate)  in  office  efficiency,  add  column  of  numerals. 
You  could  set  your  office  force  to  thinking  advantageously  by  presenting  each  official  with  a  copy  of  this  article  and  office  efficiency  test. 


1.  Does  everybody  in  your  office  like  his  work  and  the  com- 

pany  he  works   for  ? 

2.  Are  employees   chosen,   or  transferred,   by  modern  voca- 

tional  guidance   tests  ?    

3.  Do   you   embody    features   of   the   twelve   institutions   Mr. 

Tuiinton    mentions   in   his    article? 

-1.  Have  you  applied  to  your  office  the  principles  of  scien- 
tific management  ?   

5.  Is  your  organization  modeled  after  that  of  a  big  factory 

or  department  store  V    

6.  Are  efficiency   standards   maintained   for  all   implements, 

machines,    methods,    employees  ? 

7.  Has  a  financial  expert  reduced  every  cost  to  the  stand- 

ardized   minimum  ?     

8.  Have    personal    time-saving    methods    been    worked    out 

for  all  high-salaried   men  ? 

9.  Are    prizes    given,    or   percentages    guaranteed,    for    im- 

provement    suggestions    by    employees? 

10.  Is   every   employee   thinking   for  the   business   or  profes- 

sion, some   time   each   week  ? 

11.  Has    every    department   head    gone   over   the    P.    and    P. 

check  list  of  The  Independent  Efficiency  Service?.... 

12.  Do  you  maintain  a  Bureau  of  Standards  and  teach  em- 

ployees from  a  book  of  standards  ? 

13.  Have  you   in   operation  a  system   of   health   counsel   and 

instruction  ?    
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14.  Has  the  lay-off  due  to  illness  been  lowered  to  three  days 
....  or  less  a  year  for  each  worker  ?   

15.  Do   all   employees   know   how   to   choose   and  eat   an   effi- 
, . . .  ciency    lunch  ?    

16.  Does    your   office   library   contain    at   least    100   books   on 

personal   and   technical   efficiency  ? 

17.  Are  employees  taught  how  to  read  and  study  for  busi- 

ness  advancement  ?    

18.  Does    everybody    in    the    office   regularly   save   at    least   5 

per  cent  of  his  salary  ? 

19.  Have  you   created   a  pension  plan,   or  method  of  stock- 

sharing  for  employees  ?    

•  '  • '         20.  Are  80  per  cent   of  your   force  earning  at  least   10   per 

cent   more  this   year   than   last? 

•  •  •  •         21.  Do  you  fill  vacancies  by  promotions,  and  train  employees 

to  be  ready  for  the  place  higher  up  ? 

•  •  •  •         22.  Is    it    a    rule    of    the    office    to    satisfy    the    employee    as 

thoroly  as  the  customer  ?   

....         23.  Does    the    office    learn    something    from    everybody    who 

leaves,  or  is  discharged  ? 

....         24.  Can   you  state  two  reasons   why  you   personally  are  not 

doing  better,   greater,   more   profitable   work? 

....         25.  Have   you    found    in    Mr.    Purinton's    article   or   text   at 

least  four  ideas  that  you  can  and  will  use? 

Total  equals   your  approximate   grade  in   effi- 
....  ciency  of  modern  office  principle  and  methods 

by  Edward   Earle  Purinton 


who  might  bo  anywhere  in  the  building  but 
exactly  whore  no  one  could  otherwise  tell. 
Not  only  were  the  highly  paid  officers  kept 
ou  work  that  they  alone  could  do,  but  every 
employee  was  taught  to  separate  manual 
from  mental  work  and  delegate  the  former 
gradually  to  a  machine  or  a  lower-priced 
worker.  This  principle  is  now  operative  in 
most  factories,  but  has  yet  to  be  introduced 
into  the  average  office. 

Every  worker  was  given  a  serial  number, 
and  all  important  -work  was  marked  with 
a  rubber  stamp  for  checkup.  The  office 
manager  said  there  was  no  more  reason  for 
labeling  package  goods  with  the  number 
of  the  packer,  which  is  done  by  all  good 
factories,  than  for  designating  who  did 
w  hat  in  a  big  office :  moreover,  this  saved 
time,  as  writing  a  number  oil  reports  and 
elsewhere  took  one-fourth  as  long  as  writ- 
ing the  average  name. 

Nothing  was  left  to  chance  or  guess 
work.  The  right  way  to  do  everything  was 
proved,  recorded  and  announced,  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  that  now  characteristic  of 
the  best  factories.  A  bureau  of  standards 
v  as  founded  and  maintained,  with  each 
department  head  a  member  and  the  whole 
bureau  constituting  the  final  authority  on 
methods  of  work.  A  lunik  of  standards,  con- 
taining specifications  for  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  every  job,  large  and  small,  was  open 
to  all  the  workers,  after  each  had  been 
taught  from  the  book  his  or  her  standard 
of  performance.  This  honk-  made  impossible 
disputes  concerning  methods,  mistakes  of 
individuals     working     haphazard,     ami     loss 

from  errors  and  delays  when  experienced 
operators  were  absenl  the  I k  of  stand- 
ards furnishing  duplicate  records  and  speci- 


fications which  any  worker  could  easily  fol- 
low. Every  process  carried  on  by  all  depart- 
ments was  completely  standardized,  as  all 
parts  of  a  high  grade  machine  are  now 
standardized.  For  example,  the  manner  of 
typing  letters  was  determined  by  joint  com- 
mittee for  the  whole  office.  The  spacing, 
punctuation,  margin,  greeting  and  signa- 
ture, and  other  details  were  made  uniform, 
being  based  on  the  principles  of  economy 
and  psychology  now  applied  to  letter  writ- 
ing. Advantages :  No  waste  of  time  in 
directing  stenographers  how  to  type  let- 
ters, no  waste  of  money  in  excess  postage, 
no  mistakes  or  delays  from  errors  of 
typists  thru  incorrect  or  uncertain  habits 
of  typing. 

A  list  of  the  important  makes  of  furni- 
ture, tools  and  facilities  relating  to  each 
department  was  kept  on  file  in  the  depart- 
ment, with  tests  of  new  aids  to  efficiency 
being  made  frequently,  and  prizes  offered 
to  the  individual  whose  experiments  or 
ideas  produced  more  and  better  work.  The 
list  was  modeled  after  that  originated  by 
the  Plan  and  Purchase  Department  of  the 
Independent  Efficiency  Service,  and  was 
supplemented  by  regular  reading  of  the 
business  and  professional  journals  applying 
to  the  various  departments.  Those  publica- 
tions were  kept  on  file  in  the  office  library, 
where  any  employee  could  conveniently  con- 
sult them. 

Every  office  worker,  excepting  the  com- 
pany officials  and  department  heads,  was 
given  a  percentage  on  till  savings  to  the 
company  resulting  from  a  plan  or  idea  sug- 
gested by  the  employee.  On  this  basis,  a 
i,  umber  of  subordinate  helpers  had  in- 
creased their  income  until  it  almost  equaled 


that  of  their  department  heads.  One  of  the 
young  fellows  with  both  mathematical  and 
mechanical  ability  made  his  hobby  that  of 
collecting  all  valuable  literature  about  office 
machines.  When  a  certain  type  of  calculat- 
ing machine  was  put  on  the  market  he  saw 
its  possibilities  and  arranged  for  a  trial  in 
the  office.  Under  the  old  calculating  meth- 
od, the  average  invoice,  containing  twelve 
or  more  items,  took  about  six  minutes  to 
check,  by  men  clerks  receiving  about  $1S 
a  week.  By  the  machine  method,  the  aver- 
age time  for  checking  was  reduced  to  three 
and  a  half  minutes,  by  girl  operators  at 
$12  a  week.  In  less  than  two  years  the 
entire  cost  of  modern  machine  equipment, 
amounting  to  thousands  of  dollars,  was 
paid  from  the  savings — and  all  subsequent 
savings  were  clear  profit.  The  young  man 
who  first  suggested  the  calculating  machine 
is  now  receiving  what  would  be  in  itself  a 
good  living  from  his  royalties  on  the  sug- 
gestion. 

But  the  smallest  economies  were  equally 
encouraged.  A  stenographer  who  kept  her 
eyes  open  saw  that  a  number  of  depart- 
ments mailed  letters  frequently  that  took 
four  cents  or  six  cents  postage.  She  re- 
solved to  help  cut  down  this  waste.  By 
corresponding  with  leading  paper  manufac- 
turers she  found  that  a  certain  lightweight 
paper  could  be  well  substituted  for  en- 
closure publications  and  also  for  letters  of 
unusual  length.  The  adoption  of  this  paper 
eliminated  the  two  cents  or  four  cents  need- 
less postage — and  the  young  woman's  idea 
has  brought  her  more  than  enough  to  pay 
carfares  regularly. 

The  comfort  of  employees  was  regarded 
as  a  commercial     [Continued  on  page  IfiS 
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THE  WASTE   OF  GETTING  TIRED 

.  BY  FRANK  B.  GILBRETH  AND  LILLIAN  MOLLER  GILBRETH 

Monthly  Article  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Efficiency 


Fatigue  can  be  measured  by  the  chrono- 
cyclegraph.  An  electric  light  worn  on  the 
operator's  hand  records  his  movements  thru 
a  timing  device  upon  a  photographic  plate 

THE  problems  of  fatigue  and  its 
elimination  are  more  important  to- 
day than  ever  before,  not  only  be- 
cause their  solution  furnishes  the  best  pos- 
sible means  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of 
living  by  greater  productivity,  but  also  the 
most  necessary  means  of  preparing  our- 
selves in  every  way  possible  for  the  great 
conflict  in  which  we  are  engaged  and  the 
international  struggle  for  industrial  and 
commercial  supremacy  which,  will  surely 
follow. 

Fatigue  has,  in  the  past,  too  often  been 
considered  a  subject  for  laboratory  investi- 
gations. These  were  supposed  to  be  im- 
practical and  "high-brow,"  and  not  inter- 
esting to  the  general  public.  The  employer, 
teacher  and  housewife  considered  their 
duties  done  if  they  glanced  over  the  re- 
sults and  recommended  to  others  that  they 
read  them. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  these  in- 
vestigations by  experts  must  be  studied 
as  a  patriotic  duty  as  a  part  of  national 
education  in  waste  elimination,  and  must 
be  supplemented  by  investigations  that  can 
and  should  be  made  by  every  member  of 
the  community.  A  flag  on  the  front  of 
one's  house  is  an  indication  of  loyalty.  An 
anti-fatigue  chair  in  the  kitchen  is  proof 
of  an  attempt  to  be  of  national  service. 

Fatigue  is  a  universal  experience,  a  daily 
and  hourly  experience  of  every  one  of  us; 
it  occurs  to  us  as  the  result  of  every  kind 
of  activity  and  even  of  too  little  activity ; 
of  work  and  of  play.  No  matter  what  we 
do  or  where  or  how  we  do  it,  fatigue  is  a 
byproduct  of  the  activity,  and  must  be 
considered. 

What,  then,  is  this  fatigue  that  is  so 
universal  and  that  is  so  frequently  disre- 
garded? In  the  popular  opinion  fatigue  is 
a  lessening  of  the  capacity  for  activity,  the 
feeling  of  weariness  that  accompanies  or 
follows  bodily  or  mental  activity.  To  lie 
fatigued  is  to  be  tired  out,  to  be  incapable 
of  going   further. 

In  observing  fatigue,  then,  or  in  making 
fatigue  investigations,  we  look  for  signs  <<( 
weariness  in  the  worker.  We  also  look  for 
signs  of  decrease  of  some  sort  in  the  rate 
"f  output  of  the  work  or  the  activity. 
There  may  be  less  work  in  quantity,  or 
the  work  may  be  of  a  less  desirable  qual 
ity,    or    there    may    be   a   lessening   both    in 

quality  ami  quantity. 

The  world  does  not  realize  the  enormous 
waste  involved  in  fatigue.  We  are  coming 
more  ami  more  (,>  realize  how  to  undertake 


Probably  more  than  one  small  boy 
would  dispute  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  <iil- 
brcth  the  honor  of  discovering  the  use 
of  moving  pictures  as  a  means  to 
eliminate  fatigue.  But  moving  pic- 
tures, used  to  study  manufacturing 
operations  ivitJb  a  view  to  cutting  out 
waste  motions,  are  a  very  small  cog 
in  the  Gilbreth  plan  fur  increasing  ef- 
ficiency by  reducing  fatigue;  the 
"micro- motion"  record  is  supplement- 
ed by  chronoeyclegraph  processes  of 
which  Mr,  Gilbreth  is  also  the  inven- 
tor, and  both  are  used  to  determine 
the  methods  of  industrial  education 
for  efficiency.  Mr.  Gilbreth  is  the  foun- 
der of  international  museums  for  the 
elimination  of  unnecessary  fatigue  of 
workers,  and  the  author  of  "The 
Bricklaying    System." — The    Editor. 


the  prevention  of  material  waste.  But  the 
whole    world,    both    our    country    and    the 


Fatigue  elimination  in  tin  factory.  This 
vert. man's  cyclegraph  *h0W8  Hint  he  "posi- 
tions" each  piece  as  hi  takes  it  out  of 
the     tray     and     puts     ii     in     the     machine 


These  chronoeyclegraph  records  modeled  in 
wire  irere  made  from  the  left-hand  motions 
of  a  drill  press  operator.  They  show  his  ac- 
tual progress  in  eliminating  waste  motions 

nations  abroad,  are  inexcusably  ignorant 
of  or  unconcerned  about  the  prevent- 
able fatigue  of  the  human  element  daily 
going  on  about  us.  It  is  to  most  men  an 
astounding  fact  when  they  become  aware 
by  actual  demonstration  that  they  seldom 
do  in  a  day  one-third  of  what  they  can,  t 
do  under  anti-fatigue  conditions  and  that 
they  almost  never  do  two-thirds  of  what 
they  could  do  did  they  but  consider  the 
necessities  of  fatigue.  Any  one  of  us  would 
be  ashamed  to  handle  any  valuable  ma- 
chine with  the  lack  of  skill  with  which  we 
handle  our  own  bodies  and  minds — our  own 
working  equipment. 

We  are  surprized,  also,  when  we  see 
how  many  of  the  stirring  issues  of  today 
resolve  themselves  ultimately  into  fatigue 
problems.  The  problem  of  gaining  ultimate 
efficiency  from  the  worker,  that  is,  of  ob- 
taining the  largest  amount  of  output  pos- 
sible with  the  least  expenditure  of  effort 
and  strength,  is,  in  its  final  analysis,  a 
problem  of  fatigue.  The  problem  of  short- 
age of  labor  is  closely  involved  in  the 
problem  of  fatigue,  since  in  many  in- 
stances the  available  labor  could  handle 
the  required  work  if  provision  was  made 
for  fatigue  elimination.  The  question  of 
daylight  saving,  considered  so  often  as  in- 
volving nothing  but  the  cost  of  illumina- 
tion, has,  as  its  more  important  side,  its 
bearing  upon  the  problem  of  fatigue.  There 
is  scarcely  any  one  who  will  not  agree  that 
night  work  is  more  wearing  than  day  work. 
and  this  popular  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
the  findings  of  Professor  Kent  with  muni- 
tions workers  in  England.  How  many  of  us 
investigate  seriously  our  relative  working 
capacity  at  different  periods  of  the  day, 
and  so  arrange  our  individual  programs  as 
to  utilize  our  greatest  capacity  with  the 
least  amount  of  concurring  fatigue?  Tl 
are.  it  is  true,  many  members  of  the  com- 
munity who  "feel  assured"  that  they  do 
their  best  work  "after  breakfast."  or  "at 
three  in  the  morning,"  or  "alter  mid- 
night" or  "in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon." 
but  how  many  of  US  have  ever  taken  any 
careful   data   on    this  subject? 

We   all    realize    that     there    i-.    a     f   ightful 
waste   thru    fatigue  : 

1.  In  the  consideration  of  ch< 

children    in    school    work 

factories  where  thej  have  bei  a  ■ 
i u  overt inie  w ork,  especi    ; 
I  n  a  working  daj  bo  Ii  ag 

ishing   rel  urn.    I.    I  n  :. 'li- 

ed   conditions.  )  ;  "- 
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A    BETTER    DAY'S    WORK 


A  Shop  Window  of  Standard  Business  Equipment 
Selected  by  the  Plan  and  Purchase  Department 
of  The  Independent.  Write  to  the  Manager  of 
this  Service  for  Information  and  Special  Reports 


J.  Your  safe  can  be  a  filing 
cabinet,  too,  with  fire  re- 
sistance, burglar  protection 
and  all  the  facilities  of  com- 
pact,    efficient     arrangement 


2.  Think  of  the  convenience  of  having  the  list  of  your 
customers'  names  and  addresses  arranged  so  that  you  can 
see  all  the  items  at  once!  This  device  lias  metal  panels 
hum)  to  n  neat,  compact  holder  arranged  alphabetically 


If.  Who  opens  your  letters:' 
If  it's  done  by  hand  now — 
try  a  machine  like  the  one 
on  the  left  and  note  the  sav- 
ing     of      time      and      labor 


S.This  is  the  last 
word  in  typewriter 
versatility — it     has 

3Go  varieties  of 
type  —  new  face 
inserted      instantly 


6.  Your  hand-written  mes- 
sage can  he  instantly  and 
accurately  placed  before  any 
number  of  persons,  singly  or 
simultaneously,  if  you  use 
the     machine     shown     above 


7.  Check  raising  has  brought  big  losses  in 
times  past — but  today  the  up-to-date  busi- 
ness man  Icnoics  the  value  of  protection — 
with  the  device  beloio  you  get  full  insurance 


3.  Make  up  your  filing-case 
of  well-chosen  units,  each  one 
selected  to  fill  a  positive  need. 
This    one    is    made    of   metal 


5.  The  bother  and  uncertain- 
ty of  head  and  pencil  calcu- 
lation arc  saved  by  the  ac- 
curate machine  above.  Use  it 
for  inventory,  payroll,  cost 
figuring    and    trial    balances 


12.  Will  your 
waste  basket 
stand  up  all 
the  time?  Is 
it  clean,  con- 
venient, safe 
a  n  d  i  n  d  e  - 
struc  tiblc? 


11.  Don't  roll  and  otht  r 

lara<   papers     arrange  them  for  quick  reference 
and  \n   finding  in  a  cabinet  like  this  one 


JO.  At  a,,  rate  of  loOO  an 
hour  eni(  lopt  s  or  cards 
automatically  fed  and  ad- 
drcst  by  the  machine  on  the 
right.  TIow  many  are  you 
addressing     now     by     hand? 


12.  When  you  have  to  take 
your  office  tcork  away  tvith 
you  there's  nothing  handier 
than  this  small  portable 
typewriter.  It  does  all  the 
work  of  a  big  one,  and  it's 
easy  to  carry  in  its  alumi- 
num,     leather-covered     case 


13.  You  need  many  cop- 
ies of  an  important  pa- 
per and  you  need  them 
before  lunch!  Have 
you  this  equipment 
to     meet     your     needs? 


1 ';.  'J' lie  machine  on  the  left  will  give  you  18,000 
copies  of  a  paper  in  four  hours.  If  you  want 
more  copies  than  that  in  a  hurry  get  two  machines 


18.  The  machine  below 
will  help  you  to  get 
speed,  accuracy  and  sys- 
tem in  handling  orders — 
and  in  billing,  checking 
and  shipping  your  goods 


15.  There  are  so 
many  uses  for  an 
expanding  folder 
like  this  that  you'll 
probably  put  it  in 
the  indispensable 
class     right     aivay 


16.  Sit  right  there  at 
your  desk  and  talk  to 
any  member  of  your 
office  force — in  an- 
other department  or 
in  another  building  of 
the  plant — it's  no  trou- 
ble if  you  have  this 
telephone      equipment 


17.  Smooth  writing  sur- 
face, safe  binding  and 
durable  stock  make  a 
strong  appeal  to  all  who 
use  loose-leaf  ledgers.  The 
one  above  is  all  that  a 
loose-leaf  ledger  should  be 


20.  This  efficiency 
desk  appeals  to  you 
doesn't  it?  You  can 
make  it  up  of  just 
the  units  that  meet 
your  requirements, 
and  nothing  else. 
Made  of  wood  or 
metal  as  you  prefer 


19.  Ever  try  to  get  your 
foreman  when  he  was 
busy  somewhere  else?  To 
find  a  man  anywhere  in 
your  plant,  use  the  device 
which     is     shown     above 


0 


2Jf.  Below  is  a  binder  of  pa- 
pers— from  two  sheets  to  six 
—that  uses  no  wire — a  real 
convenience    in     many    desks 


21.  If  you  have  not  given, 
the  sorting  box  a  thoro 
trial,  you  may  think  it 
superfluous — but    try    it.' 


23.  There  arc  hundreds  of  ways 
to  save  time  and  money  if  you 
use   the  adding   machine  above 


..'.?.  Bring  your  bookkeeping  de- 
partment   up    to    top-notch    effi 
ciertcy    with    </    hilling    machine 
like     this     one,     on     the     left 


FRANK  SCOTT :  MASTER  OF  EFFICIENCY 


THE  only  nir  currents  swirling  up 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  toward  the 
offices  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense in  the  hot  sultry  Washington  days  at 
issue  here  were  gusty  and  discouraging 
whiffs  of  criticism  and  suspicion  from  Capi- 
tol  Hill. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  in  other  words,  a  few 
Senators  and  Congressmen  in  this,  the 
141st  year  of  the  Republic,  were  still  pro- 
claiming, to  the  discouragement  of  the  big- 
business  volunteers  who  constituted  the 
Council,  the  passing  idea  that  all  business- 
men are  created  thieves,  when  Frank  A. 
Scott,  chairman  of  the  General  Munitions 
Board,  which  suffered  the  worst  criticism, 
got  on  one  of  the  elevators  in  the  Munsey 
Building  en  route  home,  after  a  long  day 
with  a  thousand  vexations. 

It  happened  that  we  found  ourselves  in 
his  automobile  together — a  fact  worth  not- 
ing here  because  it  seems  possible  to  gather 
from  the  ensuing  conversation  some  phases 
of  the  salient  character  of  the  man  in  a 
way  impossible  in  any  amount  of  descrip- 
tion of  him. 

I  suggested  that  it  is  strange  that  in  this 
nation  of  business  a  few  Congressmen  and 
Senators  still  hold  out  for  the  old  order 
with  Congress  incriminating  business. 

"Don't  you  think."  suggested  the  com- 
pact figure  in  gray,  whose  vest  seemed 
bursting  from  his  comprest  energy,  "that 
we  are  all  impatient  for  results?" 

"Congress  is  at  one  extreme  fighting 
business."  I  argued. 

"I  wonder  if  business  has  ever  tried," 
he  questioned,  with  a  certain  quiet  humor 
in  his  gray-blue  eyes,  "to  get  around  Con- 
gress ?" 

"It  seems  to  me."  I  insisted,  "that,  in- 
stead of  enjoying  the  straight  line  to  na- 
tional efficiency  we've  had  business  at  one 
point,  the  Government  at  another  and  the 
public  held  off  by  both— 

"A  kind  of  sharp-pointed  triangle?" 
1   nodded. 

After  a  bit  he  resumed:  "But  I  suppose 
in  war,  time  is  the  essence  of  every- 
thing  ?" 

I  intimated  that  I  had  developed  that 
thought  in  a  magazine  article  weeks  before. 
He  smiled,  with  something  of  fun  in  his 
eyes,  and  said  he  had  enunciated  it  in  a 
speech  months  before,  and  thin  he  laughed: 
"Good  thought,  don't  we  think  so?" 

At  this  point  I  counted  the  proceeds  of 
my  interview — and  I  realized  that  I  had 
very,  very  little  to  count. 

So  I  went  back  to  the  old-order  triangle 
of  American  business  vs.  Covernment  vs. 
people:  "Congressmen  are  the  worst  heck- 
lers," I  argued,  "after  all.  I  know  that 
many  big  business  men  here  must  get  im- 
patient." 

"Do  you  remember  those  striking  lines," 
he  mused  after  a  bit : 

"'II!    fares    the    land,    to    hastening    ills    a 

prey, 
Where      wealth     accumulates,     and     men 

decay'?" 

T  took  those  lines  in  as  we  were  nearing 
the  Cosmos  Club  and  then  I  said  frankly 
that  he  was  very  refreshing  to  any  man 
who  had  been  looking  lugubriously  down 
his  nose  ;ii]  the  live-long  day.  "There  are 
a  lot  of  us,  down  there  in  the  Munsey 
Building,"  r  added  6nally,  "who  have  been 
keeping  noses  so  close  to  the  grindstoni 
that  they're  getting  pointed  and  irritable." 

He    laughed    outright-  a  resonant 

laugh.  "Do  you  remember."  he  mused,  with 
sudden  earnestness  as  the  car  was  slowed 
down,  "how  Aeneas,  sitting  on  the  wall-  i  I 
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Troy,  said  we  must  look  at  the  tapestry 
whole  to  see  its  beauties  at  all?" 

"You  should  engrave  that  on  the  white 
keystone  over  the  entrance  to  the  Munsey 
Building,"  I  said,  by  way  of  good-by. 

"Hasn't  Mr.  Gifford  practically  done  that 
already?"   he  queried,  smiling. 

ONLY  the  next  day  or  so  Senator  McKel- 
lor.  who  had  been  making  the  most  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  "cable  censorship" 
for  Congress  by  incriminating  the  Council 
all  he  could,  called — it  is  not  improbable 
that  Mr.  Scott  invited  him — to  go  into  the 
situation  and  "See  the  tapestry  whole." 

Just  here  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  it 
is  regrettable  that  in  America  as  in  Eng- 
land "Cabinet"  officials  and  others  are  not 
permitted  to  address  the  legislators  all 
together. 

Doubtless  the  Senator,  with  his  a  priori 
ideas,  entered  the  bare  corner  office — which 
is  always  stripped  for  action,  and  has  only 
a  desk,  a  table,  a  few  chairs  and  a  rug — - 
in  search  of  bitter  issues,  confident  that  the 
issue  was  the  mental  dishonesty  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  disposed  to 
argue  the  thing  that  way. 

Mr.  Scott  greeted  the  Senator  just  as  he 
greets  everyone — with  a  quick  look  that 
goes  intuitively  from  top  to  toe — and  a 
cordial  hand  and  word.  We  can  be  posi- 
tively sure  of  that.  And  then  in  a  trice  we 
may  imagine  him  saying,  "There  are  a  lot 
of  faults  in  this  organization,"  citing  many. 
"But  don't  you  think,  Senator,"  this  per- 
suasively and  with  a  pleasing  smile,  "that 
faults  like  these  are  to  be  expected  in  a 
provisional  organization  like  ours,  which, 
of  course,  will  have  to  be  changed  probably 
more  than  once  before  the  war  is  over?" 

One  may  wonder — and  probably  the 
Senator  wondered — where  in  the  world  is 
the  answer  that  you  can  give  to  a  ques- 
tion and  attitude,  as  open-minded  as  that. 

We  may  imagine  the  Senator  saw  the 
"issue"  go  gustily  out  of  the  window. 

And  certainly  we  know  that  his  record 
shows  he  never  quite  overtook  it! 

In  the  weeks  ensuing,  as  in  the  weeks 
previous,  when  the  Council  and  the  Presi- 
dent were  seeking  to  achieve  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Council,  which  was  eventually 
done,   with   due   regard   for   the   plans   ably 
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MR.    SCOTT 


laid  down  by  Director  Gifford,  the  "big 
news"  in  Washington  was  the  story  of  this 
reorganization  by  dint  of  which  the  War 
Industries  Board  was  formed,  with  Mr. 
Scott  as  chairman.  Newspaperman  after 
newspaperman — and  a  few  newspaper- 
women— knowing  well,  often,  that  the  only 
security  against  admissions  and  denials  is 
segregation  altogether — sought  out  Mr. 
Scott,  the  one  man  who,  it  was  believed, 
knew  all  future  plans.  Confident,  one  after 
another,  usually  at  suggestion  of  their 
editors,  they  went  in  to  chat  with  this 
fascinating  man  only  to  come  out  knowing 
less  than  when  they  went  in. 

I  wondered,  at  last,  how  this  master  of 
efficiency  in  handling  men,  "did  it."  Then 
along  came  "A.  P."  Lambe,  who,  like 
Arthur  Sweetzer.  who  is  assigned  to  the 
State  Department,  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  younger  correspondents  in  Washington 
— ready,  eager,  to  have  "a  try."  He  asked 
me  to  see  him  "do  it."  And  when  a  long 
and  interesting  two-hour  chat  was  over  and 
not  a  query  had,  apparently,  been  "side- 
stepped" or  denied,  Mr.  Lambe  mused,  go- 
ing down  the  hall  to  the  elevator.  "Fas- 
cinating man !  But  do  you  know,  as  I  think 
about  it,  he  hasn't  told  us  anything!" 

ONE  evening,  after  dinner  in  a  Wash- 
ington home,  Frank  Scott  stood  by  the 
piano  and  sang ! 

One  day,  in  his  office,  inadvertently,  he 
bowled  an  army  officer  over,  by  describing 
in  detail  centuries  of  progress  in  the  mak- 
ing of  certain  arms. 

And  another  day,  rather  casually,  he 
drove  .a  group  in  uniform  into  desuetude 
by  mentioning  the  commands  and  command- 
ers in  all  the  Civil  War. 

One  evening  by  a  hearthstone  he  "reeled 
off"  verse  by  the  hour. 

He  took  a  headlong  dive  from  a  house- 
boat down  the  Potomac  on  the  Fourth  of 
July. 

And  came  out  vigorously,  ready  for  a 
tennis  match  ! 

He  can  do  almost  anything,  in  fact,  from 
buying  munitions  for  half  the  fighting 
world  to  building  a  camp  in  the  woods. 

But  the  salient  lesson  he  has  learned  is 
his  simple  startling  manner  of  judging, 
and  of  "handling  men.''' 

Perhaps  he  has  this  intuitive  faculty  be- 
cause as  a  newsboy  in  Cleveland,  self-sup- 
porting, perforce,  at  the  age  of  ten,  he 
began  his  life  course  in  "sizing  up"  men, 
by  guessing  which  passersby  would  buy  the 
Plain  Dealer,  and  which  the  other  papers. 
He  saw  people,  then,  from  another  angle — 
as  a  messenger  boy  ;  and  then  as  a  railroad 
clerk,  then  as  secretary  to  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  where  he  went  as 
a  freight  specialist,  then  as  a  banker,  treas- 
urer of  a  trust  company,  and  as  receiver 
and  reorganize!*  of  Cleveland's  city  rail- 
roads, then,  in  all  corners  of  the  earth, 
vice-president  of  the  Warner-Swasey  Com- 
pany. 

Back  of  this  efficient  faculty  of  his  is  a 
quick  and  decisive  mentality  and  just  the 
kind  of  lithe  and  direct  resourcefulness 
that  makes  Secretary  Baker,  and  now 
makes  him,  fascinating  to  the  President. 

He  doesn't  smoke.  Neither  does  the 
President.  He  is  never  excited.  Neither  is 
tin    President. 

His  whole  makeup  is  one  that  cannot 
deceive  of  purpose. 

That  is  why.  one  may  guess,  especially 
if  the  President  has  anything  to  do  with 
it,  he  is  destined  for  wider  conquerings. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


September  15,  1917 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  A 
WESTERNER 

(Continued  from  page  ri2/f) 

attitude  of  Easterners  toward  woman 
suffrage.  Here  it  is  a  matter  of 
fierce  debate,  a  horrible  peril  threatening 
the  land  or  else  a  daring  and  brilliant  in- 
novation. In  Wyoming  woman  suffrage  was 
so  much  a  matter  of  course  that  no  one 
would  have  called  himself  (or  herself)  a 
suffragist.  It  would  be  like  referring  to  one- 
self as  a  "nightly  sleeper"  or  "an  eater  of 
groceries."  Women  went  to  the  polls  in  the 
same  casual  and  incidental  way  that  they 
would  go  to  church  or  market  or  school.  I 
remember  very  well  when  my  grandmother 
was  about  to  return  to  her  home  in  Texas. 
She  mentioned  a  few  days  before  her  de- 
parture the  fact  that  down  in  Texas  she 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  vote.  In  those 
days  geography  was  my  favorite  school 
study  and  I  was  always  curious  to  hear 
about  the  strange  customs  of  distant  or 
barbarous  parts  of  the  earth.  "Why.  grand- 
mother," I  said,  "is  there  any  state  where 
women  can't  vote?" 

One  more  contrast  I  must  mention.  In 
Wyoming  the  Nation  was  omnipresent.  The 
state  was  a  mere  rectangle  of  territory 
carved  along  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude and  too  young  to  have  traditions,  and 
the  city  was  too  small  to  be  thought  of  as 
"government"  at  all ;  it  was  just  an  asso- 
ciation of  neighbors.  Here  I  find  the  city 
and  state  at  every  turn,  but,  except  when 
the  postman  brings  the  mail,  I  have  no 
direct  contact  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. A  large  part  of  Wyoming  was  includ- 
ed in  forest  reservations,  or  national  parks ; 
the  forest  ranger  and  the  regular  soldier 
were  as  much  an  everyday  sight  to  the 
child  of  Wyoming  as  the  policeman  is  to 
the  New  Yorker  (we  had  no  police  force, 
we  had  only  the  sheriff)  ;  most  of  the  land 
was  still  public  land,  and  the  State  Uni- 
versity was  largely  supported  by  the  fed- 
eral appropriation  for  agriculture.  For 
these  reasons  we  were  born  nationalists 
and  never  understood  the  theory  of  state 
sovereignty  until  we  traveled  to  the  East 
or  to  the  South,  where  the  states,  consid- 
ered as  the  descendants  of  the  thirteen 
colonies,  are  older  than  the  nation. 

None  of  these  random  remarks  should 
be  taken  as  mere  praise  or  mere  reproach. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  East  and  West  to 
resemble  each  other  in  all  respects,  perhaps 
it  is  not  even  desirable.  The  United  States 
is,  if  anything,  too  much  alike  in  its  differ- 
ent parts,  and  San  Francisco  more  closely 
resembles  Baltimore  than  one  Swiss  vil- 
lage does  its  neighbor  in  the  next  valley. 
Yet  there  are  broad  differences  between  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  the  vast  continental 
hinterland,  and  I.  who  have  lived  in  both 
for  approximately  equal  periods,  may  have 
felt  these  contrasts  more  strongly  than 
most.  Some  Western  views  and  attitudes 
still  cling  to  my  mind  as  the  rolled  R  clings 
to  the  tip  of  my  tongue,  but  if  I  were  to 
revisit  the  hind  of  my  birth  I  fear  that  I 
would  fall  into  the  general  class  of  East- 
ern tenderfoot. 

A  i  ir   York  City 


Editor — Did   you   ever   read   Proof? 
Com  pet — No,     wlio      wrote      it?  —  Yale 
Record. 

First  Voice  in  the  Oratorio — "I  atn  the 
Prince  of   Darkness." 

Second  Voice  '7  mil  t he  I'rince  of  Dark- 
ness." 

Third  Voice — "I  am  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness." 

Jack  (new  to  this  sort  of  thing) — ■ 
"Blimy,  Bill,  we're  going  to  have  a  free 
fight !" — London    Opinion, 


Above  Your  Other  Foods 
In  Nutrition  and  Economy 

Consider  these  facts — you  who  so  keenly  feel  the 
rising  cost  of  living. 

The  oat  is  a  marvelous  nutrient.  It  has  twice  the 
food  value  of  round  steak,  and  about  five  times  the 
minerals.  Measured  by  food  units — calories — it  is 
2Vi  times  greater  than  eggs. 

Equal  nutrition  in  the  average  mixed  diet  costs 
you  four  times  as  much.  And  in  some  common 
foods  up  to  ten  times  as  much.  Even  bread  and 
milk  cost  twice  as  much  for  a  half  day's  need. 

Some  foods  have  multiplied  in  cost.  The  finest 
oat  food  has  advanced  but  little. 

The  oat  has  a  wealth  of  flavor.  It  adds  a  delight 
to  bread  and  muffins,  to  pancakes  and  cookies,  etc. 
There  was  never  a  time  when  this  premier  grain  food 
meant  so  much  as  now.    And  it  also  conserves  wheat. 


Maker  Oat 


Extra  Flavor  Without  Extra  Price 


You  can  make  oat  food 
often  doubly  welcome  by 
using  Quaker  Oats.  These 
flakes  are  made  from  queen 
grains  only,  from  just  the 
big,  plump  oats.  All  the  lit- 
tle, starved  grains  are  omitted. 
A  bushel  of  choice  oats  yields 


but  ten  pounds  of  these  lus- 
cious Quaker  Oats.  Yet  this 
luxury  grade  costs  you  no  ex- 
tra price. 

Among  oat  lovers  all  the 
world  over  this  is  the  favor- 
ite brand.  When  you  order 
oats  see  that  you  get  it. 


72c  and  30c  per  package  in  United  States  and 

Canada,  except  in  Far  West  and  South 

where  high  freights  may  prohibit 
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IS  THE  WAR  YOUR  BUSINESS? 

LEADING  MANUFACTURERS,   DEALERS  AND   PROFESSIONAL 
MEN  ANSWER  THE  EFFICIENCY  SOCIETY'S  QUESTIONNAIRE 


A  valuable  survey  of  the  activities  of 
the  members  of  The  Efficiency  So- 
ciety as  related  to  the  war  needs  of 
the  nation,  from  the  point  of  view  of  man- 
ufacturers, dealers  and  professional  men, 
and  their  keen  observation  on  business  con- 
ditions, is  afforded  by  the  returns  received 
in  response  to  the  questionnaire  recently 
mailed  to  all  our  members.  Replies  were 
received  from  firms  and  individuals  repre- 
senting many  millions  of  dollars  of  invest- 
ed capital  and  many  more  millions  of  an- 
nual turnover.  Of  these,  sixty-three  per 
cent  are  manufacturers,  twenty-six  per 
cent  are  professional  men  and  eleven  per 
cent   are  dealers. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  total  are  giving 
direct,    active    assistance    to    the    Govern- 
ment :  the  remainder,  including  those  who 
are   aiding  indirectly,   those  who  have  not 
yet  found  a  way  to  serve,  and  those  whose 
business  is  not  of  a  kind  to  be  called  upon. 
All  these  last  express  a  readiness  to  serve 
and   a   willingness   to  be  shown   the   way ; 
among  them  are  many  who  have  given  per- 
sonal services  tho  unable  to  find  a  way  of 
bringing  their  business  into  line.  Some  who 
have  offered  plants  and  men  have  not  yet 
received  a  reply,  others  have  been  request- 
ed to  maintain  their  organizations  as  near- 
ly intact  as  possible.  Some  are  active  thru 
manufacturing     organizations     and    others 
thru   committees  representing  their  special 
businesses.    One    firm    has    purchased    new 
machinery   to  be  ready  at  short  notice  to 
manufacture  army  and  navy  underclothing. 
The    vice-president   of   one    of    the   com- 
panies  replying  to   the  questionnaire   is   a 
member    of   the    National    Council    of    De- 
fense, two  others  are  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory  Committee   for  Airplane   Materials, 
one  is  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Non-Ferrous  Metals  to  the  United 
States    Bureau    of    Standards,    another    is 
working  with  the  sub-committee  on  lumber 
at   Washington,    another   is   serving  in    an 
advisory    capacity    on    shipbuilding    costs, 
another  is  Division  Auditor  supervising  the 
erection   of   cantonments,    another   is   with 
the  Division  of  Valuation  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce    Commission,    another    is    chair- 
man   of    the    sub-committee    on    Alcoholic 
Beverages   under   the   Council  of  National 
Defense,    another  is   on   his   County   Com- 
mittee of  Civic  Relief,  another  is  head  of 
the    American    Electric    Railway    Associa- 
tion   on    National    Defense,    another    is    a 
member  of  his  County  Defense  Committee 
on    Education,    another   is   a  major   in   the 
Engineers'  Reserve  Corps,  another  is  assist- 
ing in  organization  work  for  the  Ordnance 
I  lepartment,    another    is    chairman    of    his 
County   Committee  on  Materials,   and  oth- 
ers    are  in    the   Army    Medical   Corps,    the 
naval  service,  and  the  home  guard. 

GIVING     DIRECT     ASSISTANCE 

Among  the  businesses  represented  in  the 
iist  now  working  for  the  Government  are 
auditors,  accountants,  industrial  engineers, 
sanitary  engineers,  consulting  engineers. 
educators,  lawyers,  packers,  manufacturers 
of  and  dealers  in  various  products  of  the 
copper,  steel,  rubber,  leather,  cotton  and 
wool  industries.  Automobiles  and  automo- 
bile accessories,  hardware,  electrical  equip- 
ment, waterworks  supplies,  publishers,  real 
estate  agents,  founders,  bleachers,  dyers 
and  concreters.  manufacturers  of  gas  and 
electrical  appliances,  heaters,  lathes,  fire- 
arm-, explosives,  army  tent  duck,  electrical 
protected  fuses  and  transportation  are  on 
thf     list.    Expert    advice    and    superintend- 
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EFFICIENCY   QUESTIONNAIRE 

1.  Is  the  business  organization  with  which 
you  are  connected  cooperating  with  the 
Government  ? 

2.  If  so,  how? 

3.  What  obstacles,  if  any,  have  been  met 
in  your  firm's  efforts  to   cooperate? 

4.  In  what  way  is  your  firm  best  fitted  to 
aid? 

5.  What  effect,  if  any,  has  the  war  had 
upon  your  business? 

6.  (a)  Are  you  as  an  individual  cooperat- 
ing   with    the    Government? 

(b)    If  so,  how? 

Any  manufacturer,  dealer  or  professional 
man,  whose  recent  business  experience  is 
such  as  will  be  helpful,  or  who  possesses 
unused  opportunities  of  service,  is  invited 
to  answer  the  above  questions,  by  num- 
ber, on  his  own  business  stationery,  and 
to  send  his  communication  to  The  Inde- 
pendent Efficiency  Service,  119  West  40th 
Street,  New  York  City.  This  information 
is  gathered  with  the  intention  of  planning 
for  the  efficient  use  of  unused  abilities.  The 
National  Institute  of  Efficiency  is  cooper- 
ating in  this  questionnaire  and  will  pre- 
sent in  a  later  number  of  The  Independent 
a    statement    of    its    war    time    activities. 


ence  is  being  given  at  the  erection  of  can- 
tonments, efficient  help  is  being  mobilized 
for  various  governmental  departments,  and 
the  problem  of  soldier  insurance  is  under 
consideration. 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE 
A  large  number  of  replies  indicate  lines 
of  endeavor  in  which  various  business  and 
professional  men  and  manufacturing  plants 
are  prepared  to  be  of  service  if  called  upon, 
such  as  cost  systematizing  and  accounting 
in  cantonment  work,  shipbuilding,  muni- 
tions plants  or  general  governmental  de- 
partments ;  this  includes  statistical  data 
and  tax  work,  auditing,  and  supplying  effi- 
cient men  for  such  work,  increase  of  fac- 
tory production,  general  engineering  and 
organization  work,  reports  on  health  and 
habits,  mailing  lists,  quantity  survey,  erec- 
tion of  cantonments,  water  supply  for  can- 
tonments, lighting  problems,  heating  and 
cooking  apparatus  and  road-making  ma- 
chinery. Organizations  are  ready  to  supply 
linings  for  uniforms,  cloth  for  uni- 
forms, cloth  for  airplanes,  safety  razors, 
x-ray  machines,  grease,  lubricating  oils, 
food  containers  of  glass,  signal  glasses 
for  naval  vessels  or  for  automobiles, 
photographic  material  and  apparatus, 
potash  and  lime.  Others  are  ready 
to  manufacture  wooden  parts  for  airplanes 
or  any  line  of  woodworking  the  Govern- 
ment stands  in  need  of,  railway  cars, 
chains,  wire,  cables,  gas  for  dirigibles 
(either  coal  or  water  gas),  tulol,  benzol 
and  naphthalene,  other  coal  tar  products, 
and  any  product  of  electrolithic  processes. 
Another  firm  can  build  dirigible,  captive  or 
free  balloons  or  work  on  the  problem  of 
efficient  tires  for  army  trucks ;  another  can 
assist  in  food  products  transportation,  an- 
other can  give  the  use  of  sewing  machines 
and  cutting  machines  (cloth  or  leather), 
another  is  ready  to  rust-proof  or  enamel 
small  or  large  metal  constructions,  and  sev- 
eral foundries  can  make  castings  for  air- 
planes, trucks  or  tractors. 

GOVEBN  MENTAL     COOPERATION 

A  large  percentage  of  the  replies  show 
an  interested  understanding  and  accept- 
ance of  the  difficulties  of  the  Government, 
thrown  suddenly  upon  its  numerous  and 
grave  responsibilities,  and  a  feeling  that 
under  the  circumstances  things  are  going 
well.  One  firm  says,  "troubles  are  few  con- 


sidering the  magnitude  of  the  problems  in- 
volved." They  have  one  difficulty  that  is 
shared  with  others — delay  in  placing  defi- 
nite orders.  Others  note  the  changes  in 
specifications  as  a  frequent  annoyance, 
others  see  a  lack  of  decision  or  of  knowl- 
edge among  those  with  whom  they  deal, 
others  find  specifications  too  strict,  result- 
ing in  the  rejection  of  material  on  technical 
grounds  (one  firm  is  working  with  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  to  rec- 
tify this),  others  fail  to-  receive  specifica- 
tions in  time  to  make  quotations,  and  some 
feel  that  red  tape  is  still  in  evidence. 

It  would  seem  that  so  far  as  is  possible 
offers  have  been  cordially  met  and  accept- 
ed, but  some  apparently  have  not  been  in 
touch  with  the  right  official.  A  complaint 
that  seems  justified  is  that  information 
comes  thru  too  many  channels  and  that 
orders  overlap. 

WAR'S   EFFECT   ON    BUSINESS 

Replies  to  the  question  about  the  con- 
dition of  business,  as  affected  by  the  war, 
fall  naturally  into  three  classes — those 
which  have  increased,  those  which  feel  no 
appreciable  change,  and  those  which  ex- 
perience loss,  depression  or  difficulty. 
Thirty-six  per  cent  reported  an  increase 
of  business,  thirty-four  per  cent  reported 
no  change  (or  made  no  report  on  this 
point)  and  thirty  per  cent  reported  either 
decreased  business  or  listed  difficulties 
tending  to  lessen  profits  and  to  disturb 
conditions. 

In  the  first  class  some  report  that  their 
business  has  been  greatly  increased,  others 
feel  a  slight  betterment,  while  some  find 
business  growing  larger  with  help  grow- 
ing scarcer.  Some  have  been  helped  by  the 
disappearance  of  foreign  competition,  oth- 
ers by  direct  orders  from  the  Government, 
others  indirectly  but  surely  by  the  in- 
creased demand  for  their  products  owing 
to  war  conditions.  Some  have  found  one  line 
of  their  output  increased  and  another  line 
decreased,  notably  a  firm  supplying  potash. 
lime  and  cement ;  the  first  two  items  show 
an  active  increase  ( for  agricultural  uses ) , 
while  the  last  has  decreased  because  of 
dull  conditions  in  the  building  trade.  One 
firm  reports  that  from  their  point  of  view 
the  war  "saved  the  whole  industry  in  the 
United  States  from  bankruptcy" — referring 
to  their  own  line  of  manufacture.  Larger 
volume  and  lower  profits  are  reported  by 
a  few.  Some  report  a  reduction  of  civilian 
business  with  a  greater  increase  of  Gov- 
ernment business. 

Owing  to  incomplete  reports  no  general- 
ization can  be  made  of  the  second  class. 

In  the  third  class,  some  report  decreased 
earnings,  sales  reductions,  general  decrease 
of  business,  curtailment  or  depression,  re- 
duction in  volume  with  an  increase  in  labor 
turnover.  Scarcity  of  material  hampers 
some,  its  high  cost  is  troublesome  to  others, 
some  have  difficulties  because  of  transpor- 
tation delays,  others  on  account  of  de- 
crease of  exports,  some  find  buyers  timid, 
some  report  a  hesitation  to  start  new  work 
and  a  tendency  to  restrict  that  already 
commenced,  some  with  an  increase  of  costs 
are  not  able,  because  of  the  laws,  to  ad- 
vance their  sales  prices,  some  have  been 
much  troubled  by  the  I.  W.  W.  strikes, 
and  those  who  sell  on  credit  feel  that  that 
special  feature  is  growing  extra  hazardous. 
The  universities  report  a  reduction  both  in 
teaching  force  and  student  body ;  from  one 
institution  400  students  enlisted  before 
registration  day. 
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Pebbles 

No,  Oswald,  even  tho  the  price  of  paper 
rises,  writing  paper  will  always  be  sta- 
tionary.— Princeton  Tiger. 

"Was  the  dinner  cooked  to  suit  you?" 
"Yes,    all    but    the    bill.       Take    it    back 

and  have  them  boil  it  down." — New  York 

Globe. 

"It  is  all  over,"  groaned  the  Kaiser,  "the 
game  is  up.  The  American  people  have  de 
cided  to  put  into  the  war  the  money  which 
they  now  spend  for  chewing  gum  and  penny 
chocolate  !" — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

General — What  are  you  lying  here  for? 
Didn't  I  tell  you  to  stand  by  my  horse 
till  you  got  further  orders  from  headquar- 
ters ? 

Orderly— I  tried  to,  sir,  but  I  got  con- 
tradictory orders  from  hindquarters. — Cor- 
nell Widow. 

Old  Convert — I  can't  understand  why 
the  wrist  watch  is  such  an  object  of  levity. 
I'm  sure  it's  a  great  convenience. 

New  Convert — Yes.  With  the  old  kind, 
in  order  to  find  out  the  time,  I  had  to  un- 
button by  coat  and  fish  around  in  my 
waistcoat  pocket  for  my  watch.  Now  all  I 
have  to  do  is  unbutton  my  coat,  fish  around 
in  my  waistcoat  pocket,  discover  that  my 
watch  isn't  there  and  then  pull  up  my 
sleeve  and  look  at  my  wrist  watch. — Life. 

Mrs.  Simpleton,  having  been  a  business 
girl,  was  a  bit  worried  over  the  intricacies 
of  housekeeping. 

"I'm  having  such  trouble  keeping  our 
food,"  she  confided  to  her  bosom  friend. 
"I  bought  a  real  nice  looking  refrigerator, 
but  it  doesn't,  seem  to  work  well  at  all." 

"Do  you  keep  ice  enough  in  it?" 

"Ice!"  gasped  Mrs.  Simpleton.  "Ice!  I 
hope  you  don't  think,  after  spending  all 
that  money,  on  a  refrigerator,  we'd  go  to 
the  additional  expense  of  buying  ice !" — 
New  York  Globe. 

Armand  Lavergne  in  his  speeches  is  lay- 
ing great  stress  on  his  willingness  to  fight 
if  Canada  itself  were  attacked,  but  de- 
claims loudly  against  being  asked  to  go 
out  of  the  country.  He  is  a  volunteer  sol- 
dier after  the  fashion  of  some  of  those  who 
came  in  for  the  contempt  of  the  younger 
Pitt  a  little  over  a  century  ago.  The  arti- 
cles of  volunteer  enlistment  which  he  was 
asked  to  approve  of  were  very  precise  in 
their  safeguards.  The  soldiers  were  not  to 
take  the  field  "except  in  case  of  actual 
invasion,"  nor  put  on  war  rations,  "except 
in  case  of  actual  invasion,"  and  so  forth. 
Pitt  frowned  as  he  glanced  over  the  arti- 
cles. Finally  he  came  to  that  which  said 
that  under  no  circumstances  were  the  sol- 
diers to  leave  the  country.  He  seized  a  pen 
and  added  :  "Except  in  case  of  actual  in- 
vasion." 

A  story  not  new,  but  worth  repeating, 
is  once  again  going  the  rounds  in  Eng- 
land. Two  bootmakers,  whose  establish- 
ments faced  each  other  in  the  village  high 
street,  were  Very  distinctly  rivals.  One  of 
them  had  i>  son  at  college,  and,  in  the 
first  week  iA  his  vacation,  there  appeared 
in  the  shop  window  the  motto,  "Mens  Con- 
Bcia  Recti."  His  rival  over  the  way  was 
for  some  time  a  little  nonplussed,  but. 
within  a  few  days  he  rose  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  there  appeared  in  his  window  a 
card  bearing  the  legend,  "Men's  and 
Women's  Conscia  Recti." 

This  story  inevitably  reminds  one  of 
yet  another,  equally  old,  but  equally  worth 
repeating.  It  concerns  a  man  with  ex- 
panding views,  who  desired  to  secure  a 
large  home  for  himself  and   his  family.   lie 

accordingly  negotiated  the  purchase  of  a 
country  mansion,  and  on  being  shown  over 
it  by  the  land  agent,  noticed,  over  an  arch 
in  the  ball,  the  familiar  motto  which  runs, 
"East.    West,     Il.unc's    Best/'    "Yes,"     he 

said,  at    the  conclusion  of  the  inspection,   "I 

fancy   the  house  is  all   right,   hut   Same's 
advertisement  will  have  to  come  down." 
Christian  Science  Monthly. 


Concrete    Highway    Bordering    Silver    Lake,    Snohomish    County,    Wash. 
W.    C.   Bickford,    County   Engineer. 

140  Miles  of  Concrete 
Highway  in  a  Single  County 

The  county  is  Snohomish,  Washington.  The 
money  was  raised  by  a  good  roads  bond  issue. 
In  1916,  42  miles  of  concrete  roads  were  com- 
pleted. This  year,  60  miles  are  building.  The 
remainder  of  the  mileage  will  be  constructed  in 
1918.  Then  the  county  will  have  a  connected 
system  of  hard,  durable  concrete  roads  built  to 
carry  the  heaviest  kind  of  traffic.  It  will  save  an 
annual  expenditure  for  repairs  amounting  to 
many  thousands  of  dollars. 

For  a  number  of  years  Snohomish  County  has  spent 
3350,000  annually  on  roads  and  bridges.  Sixty  per 
cent  of  this  went  for  upkeep  of  roads  alone  —a  waste 
which  the  people  determined  to  stop.  Concrete  is  now 
doing  away  with  waste  as  fast  as  the  mileage  can  be 
constructed. 

The  example  of  Snohomish  County   is  well  worth  study  by 

other  communities  contemplating 
road  improvements.  It  built 
roads  of  solid  concrete  and  laid 
them  out  in  a  connected  system 
to  provide  county-wide  service 
and  eliminated  expensive  upkeep. 

Detailed  information  about  this 
and  other  systematic  road  under- 
takings will  be  furnished  on  re- 
quest; also,  information  about  cost 
of  building  and  maintaining  con- 
crete roads.  Write  for  Bulletin 
No.  136.  Take  this  question  up 
with  your  road  authorities. 


CONCRETE  ROADS: 

THEIR  ADVANTAGES 

No  Mud— No  Dust 
No  Ruts  — No  Holes 
No  Slipping 
No  Skidding 
Easy  Hauling 
Smooth  Riding 
Long  Life — Safety 
A  Iways  Ready  for  Use 
Low  Maintenance 
Moderate  Cost 
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Portland  Cement  Association 

Office*  at 

ATLANTA      DALLAS  KANSAS  CTTX     PITTSBURGH  SEATTLE 

CHICAGO       DENVER  MILWAUKEE      SALT  LAKE  CITY     WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

INDIANAPOLIS    NEW  YORK.         SAN  FRANCISCO 
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THE  BIBLE:  TEXT-BOOK  OF  EFFICIENCY 


BY  M.  T.  SHEL   ORD 


EFFICIENCY  is  more  than  system 
and  personal  efficiency  is  more  than 
being  strenuous.  Personal  efficiency 
implies  an  orderly  mind  and  an  energetic 
disposition.  It  also  presupposes  knowledge 
and  harmonious  personality. 

The  principles  of  efficiency  are  like  the 
principles  of  music.  They  are  eternal.  Musi- 
cal instinct  prompted  man  to  make  musical 
efforts.  Slowly  a  growing  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  music  and  the  laws  of  harmony, 
developed  a  teachable  science  of  music. 
Wise  men  have  always  practised  the  prin- 
ciples of  efficiency.  Slowly  but  surely  its 
ideals  are  being  clearly  defined  and  the 
fundamental  principles  arranged  into  an 
orderly  teachable  system. 

Religion  has  a  message  for  the  student 
of  personal  efficiency.  God's  great  men, 
whose  life  stories  are  told  in  the  Bible, 
were  all  practical  men.  They  were  human 
and  they  made  mistakes,  but  their  efforts 
were  well  related  to  the  problems  of  their 
day.  They  were  men  of  affairs,  and  in  such 
instances  as  they  were  doing  what  God 
wanted  them  to  do  they  were  notably  suc- 
cessful. 

When  God  sets  his  mark  of  approval  on 
a  man  we  may  be  sure  that  he  is  a  real 
man.  a  man  big  enough  to  fill  the  place  to 
which  he  is  called.  We  can  study  Bible 
characters  in  the  terms  of  the  modern  effi- 
ciency movement.  We  may  yet  find  that  the 
Bible  is  not  only  the  earliest  but  the  stand- 
ard efficiency  text  book.  It  contains  records 
of  success  and  of  failure.  A  thoughtful  stu- 
dent has  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  causes 
of  either  one  or  the  other. 

WE  can  not  escape  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  experimental  religion  to 
the  personal  efficiency  of  men  and  women  of 
our  day.  A  person  who  comes  to  the  reali- 
zation of  the  realities  of  his  spiritual  na- 
ture, his  true  self,  enters  into  a  higher 
realm,  filled  with  new  and  wonderful  pos- 
sibilities. If  he  becomes  impractical,  he  has 
in  some  way  missed  the  point  in  the  ap- 
plication of  his  religion  to  his  every  day 
life. 

The  world  has  a  higher  standard  for 
business  character  than  ever  before.  Ethics 
and  morals  are  practical  subjects  today. 
Religion  furnishes  the  highest  ideals  and 
strengthens  the  moral  nature.  The  personal 
qualities,  so  greatly  needed  in  every  day 
affairs,  are  fostered  and  developed  by  a 
proper  exercize  of  religious  instincts.  The 
confidence  and  energy  of  efficient  personal- 
ity are  the  very  qualities  induced  by  faith 
in  Cud  and  by  sincere  obedience  to  his 
precepts. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  means  by 
which  a  person  may  increase  his  or  her 
efficiency,  we  would  suggest  the  culture  of 
the  spiritual  nature.  The  regular  worship 
of  the  church,  private  prayer,  and  a  thoro 
acquaintance  with  the  Bible  will  bring 
rich  rewards. 

The  golden  rule  is  a  good  business 
maxim.  The  fair  deal  is  an  efficiency  prin- 
ciple. Business  gains  by  honesty.  "A  pleased 
customer  is  the  best  advertisement."  Cour- 
tesy and  efforts  to  please  bear  rich  har- 
vests of  good  will.  Good  will  is  important. 
Religion  promotes  it.  A  kind,  considerate, 
friendly  disposition  promotes  prosperity.- 
The  spirit  of  true  religion  brings  it  into 
the  hearts  of  men. 

A  man  who  was  losing  money  in  the 
restaurant  business  asked  a  friend  who 
was  successful  in  the  same  line  of  busi- 
ness how  he  could  get  more  patrons.  The 
unsuccessful  man  had  an  attractive  place,  he 
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Dr.  Shelf ord  has  long  preached  the 
gospel  of  efficiency,  both  from  the  pul- 
pit of  his  oion  church  and  in  numerous 
writings  and  lectures.  He  sums  up  here 
his  belief  that  the  great  fundamental 
principles  of  personal  efficiency  are  the 
very  principles  of  living  which  are 
taught  by  the  Bible;  that  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  truly  religious  is  exact- 
ly the  same  as'  that  which  is  demand- 
ed by  efficiency  today. — The  Editor. 


advertised  freely,  but  the  people  did  not 
come.  His  friend  told  him  his  secret.  It 
was  this :  "Give  your  guests  a  little  more 
than  they  expect."  It  was  a  very  simple 
thing  but  it  was  the  secret  of  efficiency. 
Create  a  spirit  of  hospitality.  Make  each 
person  feel  that  he  is  a  guest.  Then  give  a 
little  side  dish  that  is  not  advertised,  for 
good  measure.  The  man  did  it  and  found  a 
marked  improvement.  It  reminds  us  of  a 
sentence  from  the  Bible:  "Give  and  it  shall 
be  given  unto  you." 

THE  Good  Book  is  full  of  pointed  state- 
ments of  this  kind  which  have  a  much 
wider  application  than  they  commonly  re- 
ceive. The  person  who  conforms  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Bible  is  consciously  or 
unconsciously  shaping  his  life  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  modern  efficiency 
movement. 

God  is  the  source  of  all  intelligence  and 
energy.  As  Sons  of  God  we  are  made  to 
partake  of  His  nature.  We  may  expect 
great  things  of  ourselves.  Christ  promised 
bis  disciples :  "Greater  works  than  these, 
shall  ye  do."  Saint  Paul  felt  the  force  of 
this  when  he  said :  "I  can  do  all  things 
thru  Christ  who  strengtheneth  me." 

The  regenerated  man  is  a  veritable  power 
plant.  Electricity  is  not  generated  in  the 
power  house.  The  dynamo  gathers  it  up 
and  transmits  it  in  usable  form.  So  man, 
when  he  is  rightly  related  to  God,  is  able 
to  lay  hold  on  the  spiritual  dynamics.  In- 
tellectual energy  is  controlled  and  put  at 
the  service  of  humanity. 

Knowledge  and  skill  are  not  the  only  ele- 
ments in  personal  efficiency.  A  good  char- 
acter and  correct  habits  are  equally  neces- 
sary. A  person  must  be  absolutely  trust- 
worthy to  attain  a  lasting  success.  A  good 
mental  and  physical  condition  is  also  essen- 
tial to  good  work. 

Religion,  properly  interpreted,  offers 
definite  help  along  these  lines.  It  was  re- 
ported in  several  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, that  the  vice-president  of  a  large 
steel  company  said  that  they  could  have 
afforded  to  pay  their  employees  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  more  than  their  wages 
during  a  period  following  one  of  "Billy" 
Sunday's  campaigns.  The  reason  was  that 
so  many  had  changed  their  habits.  The 
evangelist  had  induced  them  to  "get  on  the 
wrater  wagon."  A  marked  increase  in  effi- 
ciency was  the  natural  result. 

RELIGION  is  not  only  a  corrective 
agency,  it  is  also  a  constructive  force. 
It  draws  out  the  latent  powers  and  unfolds 
the  personality.  Prohibiting  things  that  are 
harmful,  encouraging  things  that  are  help- 
ful, and  appealing  to  the  finer  sensibilities, 
it  is  certain  to  be  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
development  of  an  efficient  life. 

Besides  being  a  corrective  agency  and  a 
constructive  force,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  religion  is  a  protective  power.  To  be 
"converted"    implies    a    change    of    desires 


and  tendencies  that  is  decidedly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  any  person  who  has  temptations. 
Righteousness  is  compared  to  a  breast- 
plate. It  protects.  Evil  must  find  some  re- 
sponse in  the  heart  or  it  has  no  power  to 
tempt.  "His  strength  was  as  the  strength 
of  ten,  because  his  heart  was  pure." 

SUCCESS  requires  two  elements,  ability 
and  confidence.  Some  people  have  ability 
but  lack  confidence.  They  are  like  the  man 
who  had  only  one  talent  and  was  afraid  to 
use  it.  He  lost  his  reward.  Every  man  who 
lacks  confidence  in  his  ability  to  achieve, 
will  likewise  lose  his  reward.  He  may  even 
do  good  work  but  the  man  of  confidence 
will  be  apt  to  receive  the  fruit  of  all  his 
labor. 

Confidence  which  grows  out  of  powers 
that  are  well  trained  is  commendable. 
There  is  no  merit  in  false  modesty.  To 
underestimate  one's  self  may  be  as  thoroly 
unethical  as  to  belittle  the  ability  of  some 
one  else. 

A  vital  experience  of  God's  help  in  the 
practical  affairs  of  life  develops  confidence. 
This  is  a  form  of  confidence  which  is  above 
the  ordinary.  A  strong  character  has  been 
reassured  by  the  oft  repeated  help,  re- 
ceived from  the  all  powerful  but  unseen 
source. 

Closely  related  to  confidence  is  the  ques- 
tion of  faith.  "All  things  are  possible  to 
him  that  believeth."  Possibilities  multiply 
in  proportion  to  our  faith.  On  the  very 
lowest  plane  of  experience,  we  know  that 
the  probability  of  success  is  far  greater  to 
the  person  who  believes  that  things  can 
be  and  will  be  done.  As  we  raise  this 
proposition  to  higher  and  higher  powers, 
we  reach  the  very  limits  of  human  imagina- 
tion and  still  we  have  not  found  its  final 
application. 

REST  and  relaxation  are  necessary  to 
our  highest  development.  Mind  and 
body  both  require  periods  of  rest.  Physical 
rest  is  easy  to  understand  and  easily  prac- 
tised. Mental  and  spiritual  rest  can  only  be 
attained  by  a  well  placed  confidence,  either 
in  a  person,  a  system,  an  organization,  or 
the  certain  knowledge  that  we  are  in  per- 
fect control  of  all  the  forces  and  factors 
which  are  involved. 

Religion  offers  unusual  help  just  here. 
"Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  It 
is  not  a  mysterious  interpretation,  not  a 
reference  to  some  emotion  or  prick  of  con- 
science, which  will  give  one  the  most  com- 
fort from  his  beautiful  promise.  It  means 
what  it  says.  A  weary  person  will  find 
help  by  coming  to  the  Master  of  the  Heart; 
in  worship,  prayer  and  Christian  fellow- 
ship in  sacred  surroundings. 

Prayer  is  a  precious  privilege.  It  is  not 
only  a  comfort  to  the  overburdened  heart, 
but  also  a  powerful  factor  in  practical 
affairs. 

In  times  of  uncertainty  we  have  the  posi- 
tive promise  that  God  will  enlighten  the 
understanding.  "If  any  man  lack  wisdom, 
let  him  ask  of  God,  who  giveth  to  all  men 
liberally  and  upbraideth  not,  and  it  shall 
be  given  him." 

After  we  have  prayed  we  are  in  a  purer 
atmosphere.  Our  minds  are  clearer.  We 
will  reach  better  conclusions.  Often  the 
wisdom  comes  thru  others  or  in  some  un- 
looked  for  way ;  but  the  point  is,  we  are 
prepared  to  receive  and  use  it.  The  eyes 
of  our  understanding  are  opened  and  we 
are  able  to  see. 

New  York  City 
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THE  BEST  OFFICE  I  EVER 
SAW 

(Continued  from  page  ^26) 

asset.  Noise  was  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum by  the  use  of  felt  on  walls 
and  ceilings  to  deaden  the  sound  of  ma- 
chines ;  typewriter  appliances  with  similar 
purpose  ;  segregation  of  all  machines  apart 
from  the  purely  mental  operations ;  rubber 
heels  on  synthetic  soles  and  heels  for  shoes 
of  employees ;  other  new  devices  to  save  the 
ears  and  nerves.  A  special  system  of  light- 
ing was  installed,  whereby  each  desk  had 
perfect  illumination  by  day  or  night.  It 
was  found  that  a  certain  combination  of 
the  three  principal  lighting  schemes  (direct, 
indirect  and  semi-direct)  would  be  best  for 
this  particular  office ;  the  system  resulted 
in  saving  an  hour  a  day  for  each  employee, 
and  promoted  better  health  and  feeling  by 
removing  the  eye-strain  that  even  slightly 
poor  illumination  must  produce.  The  tem- 
perature was  kept  uniform,  never  going  be- 
low 62°  in  winter  and  rarely  above  72°  in 
summer.  The  initial  expense  of  the  heat- 
ing, ventilating  and  refrigerating  plant  was 
considerable ;  but  scientific  tests  had  shown 
that  the  best  work  was  done  with  the  tem- 
perature about  65°  and  that  a  variation 
much  below  62°  or  above  72°  meant  a  loss 
of  as  much  as  twenty  per  cent  in  quality 
and  quantity  of  output;  the  prevention  of 
this  loss  produced  a. saving  in  a  few  years 
•equaling  the  price  of  the  automatic  tem- 
perature plant. 

A  regular  system  of  health  insurance  was 
organized  under  a  corps  of  hygienists, 
physicians  and  psychologists.  Every  new 
employee  was  given  thoro  physical  examina- 
tion during  the  preliminary  try-out;  and 
reexamination  of  everybody  in  the  office 
was  provided  without  charge  once  or  twice 
a  year.  General  instructions  were  given  for 
best  daily  plans  of  eating,  exercizing,  bath- 
ing, sleeping  and  other  health-producing 
habits.  Special  attention  was  focused  on 
the  efficiency  lunch,  as  experiments  showed 
that  the  amount  and  kind  of  food,  the  mode 
of  preparation,  the  time  and  manner  of 
eating  at  the  noon  hour  affected  the  out- 
put of  the  early  afternoon  as  much  as 
twenty-five  per  cent.  The  lunch  hour  was 
regular  for  each  employee — one  of  the 
worst  habits  of  many  offices  being  to  send 
the  clerks  to  lunch  anywhere  from  twelve 
to  two  o'clock  without  regard  to  the  effi- 
ciency depending  on  regularity  of  meals 
and  consequent  good  digestion.  The  office 
health  program  of  this  company  cost  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  a  year  to  maintain, 
but  the  saving  was  much  greater  than  the 
cost.  The  average  employee  loses  nine  days 
a  year  from  illness,  and  the  slowing  down 
of  activity  during  several  days  before  and 
after  the  illness  would  mean  probably  six 
days  more  during  the  year.  The  average 
time  of  employees  was  worth  about  $3  a 
day:  hence  the  annual  loss  to  the  company 
before  the  health  system  was  organized 
came  to  about  $9000.  Most  of  this  loss  was 
eliminated  by  the  health  promotion  system. 
Daily  rest  periods  of  ten  minutes  each 
were  provided  at  L0:30  and  3:30-  -the  l»'^t 
factory  procedure  follows  this  rule  for  the 
increase  of  efficiency,  and  the  principle  ob- 
tains equally  in  office  work.  The  morning 
period  was  devoted  to  an  inspiring  talk, 
a  thought-provoking  plan  suggested  for  im- 
proving the  work,  a  report  of  special  ad- 
vancement or  achievement,  or  some  other 
kind  of  mental  stimulus.  The  afternoon 
period  was  devoted  to  music  or  reading  or 

rest    or   gymnastics. 

The  desks  were  all  occupied,  with  work 
under  way,  on  the  stroke  of  the  opening 
hour   in    the  morning,   and   no  one   stopped 


Are  all  steel  filing  cabinets 

(1)  Take  any  ordinary  piece  of 
steel,  or  even  a  coin.  Apply  a  lighted 
inalcli  to  the  under  surface,  mean- 
while touching  the  top  with  your 
other  hand  In  one  instant  it  is 
blistering  hot.  This  is  the  ordinary 
cabinet. 


fireproof?      Not  necessarily. 

(2)  Now  apply  a  similar  match 
beneath  a  piece  of  panelled  wood — a 
chair  bottom,  for  example;  the  match 
will  burn  to  the  end  without  mak- 
ing the  top  even  so  much  as  luke- 
warm.     This  is  the  wood  cabinet. 


Make  these  tests  yourself. 

(3)  Lastly,  apply  the  same  flame 
to  "Y  and  E"  "Fire-Wall"  construc- 
tion. The  heat  is  neutralized  by 
the  double  steel  walls,  the  air  cham- 
bers, and  the  corrugated  asbestos. 
This  is  the  "Fire-Wall"  steel  cab- 
inet. 


"Fire-Wall"  Filing  Cabinets 

The  only  steel  cabinets  built  for  real  fire  protection,  with  double  steel 
walls,  dead  air  chambers  and  asbestos — like  a  safe. 

The  question  of  fire- 
protection  is  one  on 
which  many  people  are 
misinformed.  If  you 
should  blindly  purchase 
steel  filing  cabinets  for 
your  office  simply  because 
they  were  steel,  you  would  be  taking 
unreasonable  chances. 

The  construction  used  almost  univer- 
sally for  metal  filing  cases  is  single- 
wall.  We  ourselves  make  many  single- 
wall  products,  in  addition  to  our  wood    equipped  with  automatic  safety  latches 


REG.U.  S.PAT.  OFT. 


The  fire  and  heat  re- 
sistance of  "Fire-Wall"  is 
clearly  shown  by  a  test 
like  the  third  above. 
"Fire-Wall"  construction 
means  double  steel  walls 
with  insulating  dead-air 
chambers  and  corrugated 
asbestos  between.  The  principle  is  the 
same  as  in  a  safe.  The  protection  is 
supreme  and  the  cost  is  hardly  more 
than  for  the  better  grades  of  wood. 

In   addition   to  this   double-wall   and 
asbestos   construction,   all   drawers   are 


and  "Fire-Wall"  Steel,  and  are  entirely 
familiar  with  their  relative  merits.  No 
single-wall  cabinet  is  equal  even  to  well 
built  wood  in  fire  and  heat  resistance. 
And  the  only  kind  of  steel  which  is 
better  than  wood  is  "Fire'Wall"  Steel 
— an  exclusive  "Y  and  E"  invention 
found  in  no  other  filing  cabinets  made. 
Even  a  lighted  match  makes  any 
single-wall  cabinet  blistering  hot  in  one 
instant,  as  shown  above.  Fire  heats 
the  interior  like  an  incinerator,  with  a 
blighting  heat  which  chars  the  con- 
tents and  withers  them  to  ashes.  Wood, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  well  known  as  a 
positive  non-conductor  of  heat.  The 
contents  of  "Y  and  E"  wood  cabinets 
remain  cool  and  protected  until  the  end, 
even  though  the  exteriors  be  all  ablaze. 
If  you  want  files  for  fire  pro- 
tection you  will  be  safer 
with  wood  than  with  any 
kind  of  stock  steel  cabinets 
except  "Fire-Wall"  Steel. 


which  lock  and  unlock  xvithout  a  key 
and  keep  the  drawers  shut  at  all  times. 
Especially  valuable  as  protection  when 
the  cabinets  are  tipped  in  moving  or 
during  a  fire.  Also  the  drawers  glide 
in  and  out  on  steel  "Frictionless"  slides. 
These  also  are  exclusive  "Y  and  E" 
features.  "Fire-Wall"  Cabinets  in 
standard  sizes  for  correspondence,  bills, 
legal-cap  papers,  documents,  storage, 
cards,  etc.,  are  offered  in  olive,  oak, 
mahogany  finishes,  beautifully  executed. 
Complete  and  interesting  information 
regarding  this  subject  is  found  in  our 
folder  No.  2900.     Ask  for  it. 


YAWMANanpFrbe  M  FG.G>- 

990  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester,  New  York 

Makers  of  "Y  and  E"  Filing  Devices  and 
Office  Systems 

Branch    Offices: — Boston,    Springfield.    Mass.,    New   York. 
Albany,    Newark,   Philadelphia,  Washington,  Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo.    Cleveland,   Chicago.   Kansas   City,   Los  An- 
geles,   San    Francisco.    Oakland       2.01)0    agents 
in  more  than  1.200  other  cities.     In  Canada: 
—The   Office    Specialty   Mfg.    Co., 
Ltd.,    Newmarket,  Ont. 

/  t 


"YanJE" 

Rochester 
M.  Y. 
Without    charge 
or   obligation 
please    send     infor- 
mation    about   items 
checked  X  below: 

D  "Fire  -  Wall"    Steel 
Cabinets.  D  Wood  Cabi- 
nets,  G  Machine  Account- 
inn  Equipment,    □  "live  5" 
Steel  M.cU  ing,    I  i  Blue   Trim 
File,  n  Efficiency  !H>ks.  QSafe. 
D  Transfer  Cases,  D  Modern   Fil- 
ing Textbook  i  i"i. e  $1.00 — In   Can- 
ada SI. 50).  n  Movable   Index  1 
D   Direct-Name    Vertical    Sysl 
Shannon  Files  ami  Supplies,  D  Card  Sys- 
tems for 

{your  buaiuMin  or  prq/fMloa) 
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More  Space  Qu  icicly 

Manufacturers,  business  men,  railroads,  cities,  and  the  nation 
itself,  today  face  the  problem  of  providing  more  space  quickly. 

Truscon  Steel  Buildings  are  being  erected  everywhere  to  meet 
just  such  emergencies.  These  are  not  temporary,  make-shift  struc- 
tures, but  strong,  permanent,  all-steel  buildings — well  ventilated, 
weather-tight,  fireproof,  and  splendidly  daylighted. 


Uj. 


BUILDINGS" 


are  provided  with  steel  sash,  steel  doors  and  steel-tile  roof.  Easily 
portable -can  be  taken  down  and  re-erected  in  a  new  location 
with  no  loss  or  depreciation.  The  interchangeable  steel  units  are 
quickly  assembled  by  means  of  a  simple  locking  device.  Standard 
buildings  are  practically  all  widths  and  all  lengths. 

Truscon  Steel  Buildings  answer  all  requirements  for  use  as 
modern  factories,  offices,  machine  shops,  storehouses,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, boathouses,  railroad  sheds,  etc.  Approved  by  city  building 
departments. 

Save  time!  Write  today  for  catalog  and  estimates— give  size 
and  purpose  of  building.     Address  Dept.  P-24. 

Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio 


Truscon  Steel  Ware- 
house. The  Jos.  N.  Smith 
Company's  plant,  Detroit, 
after  fierce  fire.  Inflam- 
mable contents  of  build- 
ing uninjured.  Note  where 
firemen  attempted  to  cut 
their  way  through. 


Bronze   Memorial   Tablets 

JNO.  WILLIAMS,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry,  550  W. 

27th  St.,  N.  Y.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


What's    Wrong    With    You? 

PEP!  NERVE!  VIGOR I-GONE? 

Vo  yon  dare  to  uk  your-Hf  why  your  Health  and  Btrenptb  are  Foiling? 
Look  at  yooraaU  in  th«  pinsn,  ask  what's  wrong?    Why  vn  1 

able  to  gal  '  I  ■■■it  ofliiein  the  joy  ot  living  and  earning  capacity? 

Do  you  realize  the  danger  you  arc  in  by  neglecting 
yourself?  Is  it  ooDsttpatlon,  nervousnasaj  indiges- 
tion, insomnia,  weak  heart,  ifaeumatl 
physical  waknesa,  poor  memory,  lung  trouble, 
catarrh,  Bh^rt  wind,  poor  cfreul  >'  D,  P  m  should* 
era,  skin  disorders?  Are  you  flat  che-ted  or  round 
too  thin  or  too  et  tl  Do  you  want  to 
increa*o  your,  height,  or  muscular  development,  or 
just  3 our  genenl 

ARE  YOU  AFRAID  OF  THE  TRUTH? 

Why  n  tcome  to  me  an  a  friend  and  confidant  and 

tellmewh-it  is  preventing  your  £<-ttingtbe  most  out 

1       1  ..::,■     ,'iiv,  penonal,  helpful 

talk  that  will  lift  jo'j  out  of  despair  and  ftuffi  I 

will  send  it  In  a  plain,  eealwl  •  U       n  are  a 

I  u    .    ■       I   bftblta  which  are  ruining  y< 

is  future,  cren  ttir- 

■r  eccretie  eafo 
.      . 

I'HYSICS  AND 

I   muBt  know   Nature's  way.     TbJl  is 

'  way.     I  will  flhowyou.     Bend  for  my 

book,   "Intelligence  in  Physical  and 

<  <rc,"   enclosing  6c   to  pay  mailing. 

It   will  help  you   to  Bbane  your  destiny.      Be  the 

maeur,  not  the  elave.    W  rite  to-lay. 

LIONEL  STRONGFORT 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  EXPERT 
253  Park  Building  Newark,  N.  J. 


MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction,  narratives,  travel;  historical  and  scien- 
tific matter  in  prepared  MSS.,  25.000  words  mini- 
mum, receives  our  careful  consideration  for  BOOK 
issue.     Readings  absolutely  necessary,  no  charge. 


Roxburgh  Pub.  Co.  (Inc.),  61  Court  Street,  Boston 


brings  the  means  of  relieving  pain 
right  into  your  own  home.  It  Is  ready 
lor  instant  use.   It  lasts  a  lifetime. 

Your  old-fashioned  hot  water  bot- 
tle or  poultice  gives  you  heat  only. 
Thcrmolitc  gives  you  relief — infus- 
ing radiant    light    in    addition    to 
soothing  heat  deep  into  the  affected 
ues  and  muscles. 
Attachable  to  any  electric  light 
turc.  Harmless  as  sunlight 
■ask yourown doctor.  $7.50 
loney  back  if  not  satis- 
Booklet  Free. 
II  G.  McFaddin  &  Co. 
Warren  St..  N.  Y. 


work  at  night  a  second  before  the  clock 
struck  five.  In  many  offices  the  laxness  pre- 
vailing here  means  a  large  annual  waste 
seldom  accounted  for.  It  takes  a  minute  or 
two  after  the  opening  time  for  the  work- 
ers to  lay  aside  wraps,  arrange  work,  se- 
cure implements  and  be  actually  under  way. 
Also  at  closing  time  a  few  moments  are  ■ 
consumed  without  effect  if  employees  allow 
themselves  to  leave  the  office  on  the  stroke 
of  the  hour.  Three  minutes  a  day  was  tho 
average  time  lost  in  this  office.  That  meant 
a  loss  of  nearly  $1200  a  year  to  the  com- 
pany. When  this  matter  was  explained,  the 
workers  volunteered  to  come  three  minutes 
before  the  opening  hour  and  stay  three 
minutes  after  the  closing  hour,  to  be  sure 
of  preventing  this  loss. 

The  heads  of  most  departments  began 
work  an  hour  earlier  than  their  employees, 
and  were  free  to  quit  work  also  an  hour 
earlier.  The  daily  schedule  was  based  on 
the  function  of  the  brain  rather  than  the 
revolution  of  the  clock.  It  is  a  well  known 
physiological  fact  that  the  brain  is  clear- 
est, strongest  and  best  early  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  furthermore,  the  silence  and  compara- 
tive solitude  of  the  office  before  the  arrival 
of  employees  added  to  the  effectiveness  of 
mental  operations.  Not  only  was  the  law 
of  concentration  thus  observed,  but  the 
men  who  did  the  thinking  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  spending  an  extra  hour  in  the 
open  air  every  afternoon — and  mental 
workers  need  to  absorb  more  of  the  great 
out-of-doors  than  physical  or  clerical  work- 
ers do. 

Every  new  or  merely  mechanical  em- 
ployee was  given  some  kind  of  daily  work 
in  which  he  or  she  was  able  to  excel 
supremely.  The  sense  of  pride  and  pleas- 
ure thus  gratified  slowly  permeated  the 
whole  working  day ;  and  in  order  to  sus- 
tain the  interest  during  hours  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  filled  with  drudgery, 
the  period  of  exercizing  the  special  talents 
of  employees  was  fixed,  wherever  possible, 
late  in  the  afternoon.  If  a  young  fellow  had 
a  special  knack  with  his  pen,  he  was  put 
to  lettering  show  cards  or  designing  plans 
for  a  half  hour  each  day ;  if  a  typewriter 
girl  enjoyed  cookery  she  was  taught  the 
science  of  nutrition  and  encouraged  to  help 
arrange  menus  for  the  noon  efficiency  lunch 
of  the  employees ;  if  anybody  showed  spe- 
cial aptitude  or  inclination,  this  fact  was 
grasped  and  utilized.  Better  work  resulted, 
because  of  a  personal  heart  interest  in  the 
company. 

THE  office  library,  containing  all  sorts  of 
books  on  technical,  personal  and  profes- 
sional advancement,  was  open  to  all  em- 
ployees on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
evenings,  from  seven  to  ten  o'clock.  A 
trained  librarian  was  in  charge,  to  help  the 
workers  choose  and  use  the  best  books  in 
the  best  way.  No  employee  was  required  to 
visit  the  library,  but  each  was  expected  to 
read  not  less  than  one  evening  a  week  for 
his  own  betterment  and  that  of  his  work. 
Brief  examinations  on  the  books  read  were 
given  periodically  to  those  who  desired 
them,  and  the  result  of  this  examination 
had  something  to  do  with  promotions  of 
employees.  Each  department  voted  at  cer- 
tain times  on  the  efficiency  books  desired 
by  members  of  that  department ;  these 
books  were  then  ordered,  from  the  regular 
library  appropriation  of  the  company. 

The  study  of  correspondence  courses  aim- 
ing at  better  workmanship  or  a  higher  po- 
sition was  encouraged  by  the  offer  of  the 
company  to  pay  half  the  tuition  cost  of 
any  mail  course  bearing  on  his  work  that 
any  employee  might  care  to  take. 

A  cardinal  principle  <>f  the  company  was 
that  every  employee  should  be  satisfied  in 
case  of  misunderstanding  or   dispute.   This 
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good  rule  is  now  applied  in  most  large  fac- 
tories and  stores,  but  to  the  customer  only, 
whereas  it  should  apply  just  as  much  to 
the  employee.  This  office  had  organized  an 
adjustment  committee  whose  business  it 
was  to  satisfy  complaints.  The  decision  of 
no  department  head  was  final — every  em- 
ployee had  the  right  to  appeal.  But  the 
appeal  must  be  made  in  writing  and  the 
truth  of  it  shown  by  affidavit  and  seal  of 
a  notary.  The  worker  who  entered  the  com- 
plaint had  to  pay  the  fee  of  the  notary ; 
this  was  only  twenty-five  cents  but  the  cost 
was  enough  to  insure  the  absence  of  need- 
less complaints,  and  the  rule  to  put  the 
matter  in  writing  made  the  dissatisfied  per- 
son properly  cautious  in  stating  the  facts 
of  the  case. 

BOTH  good  work  and  fast  work  resulted 
from  a  system  of  rewards  combining  the 
bonus  and  the  fine.  Where  the  fine  is  large- 
ly employed  without  the  bonus,  discourage- 
ment results ;  where  the  bonus  is  employed 
without  the  fine,  slipshod  work  results ;  the 
methods  should  always  be  operated  as  one. 
This  office  made  a  comparative  study  of 
the  special  reward  features  adopted  by 
many  different  corporations  thruout  the 
United  States,  and  from  this  study  pre- 
pared a  reward  scheme  particularly  suited 
to  this  office.  The  efficiency  gain  was  re- 
markable. For  example,  in  the  addressing 
department  8500  names  per  day  increased 
3200  names  per  day  after  the  bonus  plan 
was  in  operation  six  weeks,  the  bonus  being 
a  dollar  a  month  for  each  additional  100 
names  a  day  over  1000,  and  the  fine  being 
one  cent  for  each  mistake. 

The  committee  on  savings,  formed  of 
higher  members  of  the  firm  who  were  finan- 
cial experts,  gave  any  employee,  without 
charge,  advice  on  the  best  ways  to  invest 
surplus  earnings.  Every  employee  was 
urged,  tho  not  required,  to  save  at  least  a 
small  portion  of  the  weekly  salary ;  and  a 
fixed  rule  of  the  company  was  that  before 
a  worker  was  in  line  for  promotion  he  had 
to  have  money  in  the  bank  or  in  approved 
secu"ities. 

Employees  were  chosen  by  science,  not 
chance.  Each  prospective  member  of  the 
force  was  given  a  series  of  tests  for  the 
general  qualifications  and  characteristics 
of  a  good  office  worker,  and  another  for 
the  special  traits  and  talents  needed  in  the 
work  of  his  own  department.  The  tests 
were  combined  from  the  different  methods 
of  employment  experts,  industrial  psycholo- 
gists, character  analysts,  business  and  effi- 
ciency engineers.  Most  concerns  make  one 
or  two  mistakes  when  hiring  new  helpers ; 
that  of  neglecting  all  vocation  guidance 
principles,  or  that  of  using  only  one  of  the 
various  methods.  No  one  method  is  com- 
plete or  infallible.  As  much  as  forty  per 
cent  increase  of  efficiency  was  gained  in 
certain  cases  by  this  office,  thru  putting  the 
worker  just  where  he  belonged,  physically, 
mentally,   temperamentally  and  spiritually. 

About  ninety  per  cent  of  all  vacancies 
were  filled  by  promotions,  new  men  being 
employed  in  lower  grades  of  work  only. 
The  cost  of  breaking  in  a  new  employee 
runs  from  $40  to  $150.  This  needless  charge 
was  avoided  thru  training  every  worker, 
in  span'  moments,  to  take  some  other  work- 
er's place,  and  to  prepare  scientifically  for 
tht  place  higher  up,  During  slack  season 
(which  occurs  in  almost  every  office)  the 
members  of  each  department  were  taught 
how  to  become  emergency  helpers  for  othe 
departments  in  the  rush  season.  Thus  th< 

force    was    kept    Uniform,    each    worker    ha< 
more   pay   in    the   ruah   season   and   each   was 
ready     to     take     somebody's     place     when     a 

vacancy  occurred. 

The  educational  committee  was  always 
On   the   lookout    for    new    ways   of    renderin 
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With  Workers  Scarce- 


You  Owe  it  to  Your  Business 

to  Investigate  How  Labor 

May  be  Saved  Through 

Use  of  the 


It  speeds  up  delivery  from 
,55  to  40%.  Does  away 
with  rewriting  and  elimi- 
nates errors. 


The  sales  manager  can  keep 
the  sales  force  informe'd 
l>y  means  of  da  ly  letters 
and   price  change   sheets. 


All  Through  Your  Business 


It  reduces  lahor  and  expense 

by  developing  economical  man- 

nt.      It     increases     the 

earnings  and  simplifies  details. 


DUPLICATOR 


Departing  employees  in  khaki  need  not  mean  im- 
paired production.  Better  methods — efficiency  in- 
creasing machines  must  replace  enlisted  men  in  the 
present  national  emergency.  And  in  the  handling 
of  office  details  in  197  lines  of  business  the  Commer- 
cial Duplicator  is  ready  "to  do  its  bit" — to  show 
how  through  its  use  one  worker  can  do  the  tasks  of 
several — how  waste  may  be  eliminated — operations 
speeded  up — production  maintained  and  profits  pro- 
tected. 

Meeting  the  need  of  the  hour  for 
increased  efficiency 

As  Mr.  Silverman,  Manager  of  the  Chicago  Fer- 
rotype, says:  "With  the  Commercial  Duplicator 
method  of  handling  orders  we  are  now  saving  $13,000 
annually — also  reducing  errors,  shipping  quicker, 
using  less  floor  space  and  fewer  employees." 

The  Simmons  Hardware  Company  were  able  to  re- 
lease 22  typists  and  8  stenographers  for  other  work 
and  fill  orders  in  two-thirds  of  the  time  required 
formerly — thanks  to  "Commercial"  methods.  No 
rewriting  by  hand  or  machine  is  required — no  carbon 
manifolding.  One  boy  and  a  "Commercial  Dupli- 
cator" can  accomplish  as  much  as  a  dozen  typists — 
and  you  know  that  the  work  is  so  accurate  that  it 
need  not  be  checked  back. 

Facts  submitted  for  your 
particular  work 

Let  us  show  how  this  remarkable  machine  will  save 
its  entire  cost  many  times  over — in  your  business. 

Send  for  full  information  today 

Duplicator    Manufacturing    Company 

49  Commercial  Duplicator  Building 
Chicago,   Illinois 


Rose  Valley  Sanitarium 

Media,  Penna. 

A  sanitarium  for  the  treatment  of 
all  non-communicable  diseases  by 
Osteopathy    and    allied    physio- 
logical    methods,     which     in- 
clude    Scientific     Dietetics, 
Milk   diet.    Hydrotherapy, 
Electricity,    etc. 

Booklet   on    request. 

Rose  Valley  Sanitarium 
Box  C.  Media.  Penna. 


HOTEL   WEBSTER 

Forty-fifth  Street  by  Fifth  Avenue 

40  West  45th  Street     NEW  YORK 

Just  off  Fifth  Arenueon  one  of  city's  quietest  streets 
jjl  One  of  New  York't  mostbeautifnl 
In  bote li.  Much  favored  by  women 
|0  traveling  wiibout  escort.  WiiLin 
ill  four  minutea  walk  of  forty  theatrei, 
3   Center  of  shopping  district. 

Send  for  booklet. 

"   dooms,  private  bath    •    •    $2.50 

and  upwards 
ii  Sitting  room,  bedroom,  bath  $5. 00 

and  upwards 
i| 
i  W.  Johnson  Qulnn,  Prop. 


GOLF  LINKS  FREE  to  GUESTS 
Dutcher  House  p^eKr Y 

Always   open.      Family   and   Tourist   House. 
L.  W.  Blankinship,  Lessee.         Tel.  34-Pawling. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS,  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE    GREYLOCK 

At  the  Western  end  of  the  Mohawk  Trail 
Now   Open 

Send  for  Copy  of  ''Williamslown  the  Village  Beantifnl" 


KEITH'S  $1  Offer 


/ 


1st  — A  I  no  -■ 
page     ii 
of  Keith' s  Mag- 
azine, a  spi 
number  devoted 
to  Bungaluub 

2nd  —  A  t> !  z's 
book    contain- HE 
in  if  up- to  -  (l.iteiH 
designs  fir  100  ™" 
Artistic  HOMES. 

3rd — A  four  months'  subscription  to  the  well  known  and  lead- 
ing authority  for  home  builders,  Keith's  Magazine,  $2  a 
year,  20c  copy.    Newsstands. 

ALL  T1IK  ABOVE.  SPECIAL  $1.00 
KEITH'S,  746  Met.  Bank  Bldg.        Minneapolis,  Minn. 


the  work  of  each  department  more  pro- 
ductive and  scientific.  Take  filing,  for  ex- 
ample. A  number  of  recent  books  describ- 
ing the  many  filing  systems,  and  the  best 
use  for  each,  were  obtained  as  soon  as  pub- 
lished, and  each  clerk  in  the  various  filing 
departments  was  asked  to  read  a  little 
while  each  week,  on  the  company's  time, 
and  to  suggest  ways  of  improvement.  The 
most  practical  and  economical  suggestion 
was  rewarded  suitably.  And  so  with  other 
departments. 

Vacations  were  scattered  thru  the  year. 
Psychologists  know  that  extremely  hot 
weather  does  not  refresh  a  person  on  vaca- 
tion as  much  as  a  milder  season  of  the 
year.  Furthermore,  the  effort  to  crowd  all 
vacations  into  the  summer  produces  over- 
work, irritation,  confusion  and  fatigue. 
About  one  third  of  the  employees  had  no 
choice  as  to  vacation  time.  They  were  sent 
off  during  the  autumn,  winter,  or  spring, 
with  an  extra  day  as  a  bonus. 

Whenever  an  official  or  employee  left  the 
company  he  was  asked  to  state  in  writing 
all  his  reasons  for  departure,  with  specific 
suggestions  or  criticisms  regarding  anybody 
or  anything  in  the  business.  He  was  given 
a  day,  salary  continuing,  to  prepare  the 
statement.  These  records  of  approval  or 
disapproval,  which  were  franker  than  those 
which  would  have  been  made  by  men  still 
on  the  payroll,  were  used  as  a  means  of 
detecting  the  blunders,  weaknesses  and 
faults  in  the  work  plan  or  method. 

The  most  vivid  and  unvarying  policy  re- 
garding employees  was  to  get  and  keep 
their  heart  interest,  by  fair  dealing  and 
real  cooperation.  A  few  means  toward  this 
end  were :  Limited  shares  of  the  company 
stock  sold  to  employees  after  a  year  of 
service,  on  easy  terms  but  with  advantages 
equal  to  those  given  the  large  stockholders ; 
modification  of  the  pension  system,  guar- 
anteeing an  old  age  free  from  want  if  the 
employee  had  risen  to  the  Light  of  his  pos- 
sibilities ;  weeding  out  of  inferior  people, 
thus  making  the  office  force  an  industrial 
aristocracy,  congenial,  mutually  respectful 
and  helpful ;  hygienic,  economic  and  sympa- 
thetic aid  in  home  life  as  it  was  needed ; 
wise  elevation  of  personality,  shown  by 
printing  the  name  of  each  employee  on  his 
disk  or  cabinet  in  type  like  that  on  the 
jrlass  doors  of  high  officials,  no  man  being 
,a  "headliner"  because  of  drawing  more 
pay ;  minority  membership  of  employees  on 
the  advisory  board  of  the  company,  these 
worker  members  being  elected  by  the  em- 
ployees themselves,  and  urged  to  get  up 
and  speak  in  meeting  as  frankly  and 
promptly  as  the  president  of  the  company ; 
analysis  of  the  greatest  ambition  and  high- 
est aspiration  of  employees,  with  expert 
counsel  and  systematic  aid  for  the  ultimate 
accomplishment  of  life's  big  purpose  for 
even  the  humblest  worker. 

Would  not  some  of  these  ideas,  or  better 
ones  they  might  suggest,  make  your  office 
a  place  for  happier  and  finer  work,  a  source 
of  larger  and  easier  revenue,  a  help  to 
higher  service  and  more  satisfying  prog- 
ress ? 


Speaking  of  Russia,  it  is  in  order  to  sug- 
gest to  her  next-door  neighbor  that  one 
good    revolution    deserves    another. — Judge. 


"Matt  sure  has  got  nerve,  hasn't  he?" 
"I  guess  yes.  The  other  day  lie  asked  an 

automobile    salesman    for    a    sample. — The 

Lamb. 

"What  are  you  worrying  about?" 
"If  I  eat  eggs  I  think  about  the  chick- 
ens they  would  have  produced,  and  if  I 
eat  chickens  I  think  about  the  eggs  they 
might  have  laid  ;  and  it's  becoming  difficult 
for  me  to  enjoy  anything." — New  York 
Globe. 
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(Continued  from  page  -\19.) 

is  assured.  The  Allies  explicitly  recognized 
these  rights  and  pledged  to  respect  the 
written  pacts  which  are  not  mere  scraps 
of  paper.  It  would  be  bitter  ingratitude  not 
to  take  into  account  the  sacrifices  of  the 
two  nations. 

Italy  cannot  at  any  cost  tolerate  that 
her  rights,  whatever  the  outcome  of  the 
war,  should  be  denied  or  minimized.  This 
determination  is  fully  demonstrated  by  the 
iron-willed  Cadorna  who  chooses  to  accom- 
plish by  force  of  arms  that  which  tomorrow 
may  prove  to  be  an  object  of  discussion  in 
the  chancelleries  of  the  Allies.  Therefore, 
it  is  impossible  to  harmonize  the  aims  of 
Italy  and  Rumania  with  the  integrity  of 
the  Austrian  Empire. 

President  Wilson,  in  his  reply  to  the 
Pope's  peace  proposal,  recognizes  that  no 
part  of  the  program  proposed  by  Benedict 
XV,  that  the  territorial  claims  of  France 
and  Italy  and  the  perplexing  problems  of 
the  Balkan  states  should  be  left  to  con- 
ciliatory adjustments,  can  be  successfully 
carried  out. 

Evidently,  when  the  President  in  his 
reply  deems  inexpedient  the  dismemberment 
of  empires,  it  must  be  understood  tliat  he 
starts  from  the  same  principle  which  guides 
Italy  to  ask  for  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  and  this  involves  first, 
the  settlement  of  territorial  claims  and  of 
the  perplexing  problems  of  the  Balkan 
states,  and  secondly,  the  fate  of  the  em- 
pire. That  is,  let  the  empire  remain  whole 
if  it  can,  if  it  has  the  strength  to  exist  by 
itself  after  the  rights  of  peoples  great  or 
small,  weak  or  powerful,  have  been  recog- 
nized— "their  equal  rights  to  freedom  and 
security  and  self-government  and  to  a  par- 
ticipation upon  fair  terms  in  the  economic 
opportunities  of  the  world."  If  when  the 
oppressed  peoples  are  liberated  the  empire 
will  have  no  reason  for  existence,  the 
United  States  will  certainly  not  worry  over 
the  survival  of  a  monarchy  whose  situa- 
tion was  denounced  in  unequivocal  terms 
by  the  President  in  his  Flag  Day  address 
delivered  under  the  shadow  of  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  on  June  14  : 

"These  men  (the  military  masters  of 
Germany,  who  proved  to  be  also  the  mas- 
ters of  Austria-Hungary)  have  never  re- 
garded nations  as  peoples,  men,  women 
and  children  of  like  blood  and  frame  as 
themselves,  for  whom  governments  existed 
and  in  whom  governments  had  their  life. 
They  have  regarded  them  merely  as  serv- 
iceable organizations  which  they  could  by 
force  or  intrigue  bend  or  corrupt  to  their 
own  purpose.  They  have  regarded  the  small- 
er states,  in  particular,  and  the  peoples 
who  could  be  overwhelmed  by  force  as  their 
natural  tools  and  instruments  of  domina- 
tion." 

"Italy,"  stated  King  Victor's  message  to 
President  Wilson  conveyed  by  the  Prince 
of  Udine,  "acclaiming  the  same  principles 
proclaimed  by  the  United  States,  joined  the 
war  in  defense  of  the  violated  national 
right  and  of  the  outraged  humanity.  Italy 
has  been  prompted  by  her  faith  in  the 
rights  of  mankind  and  by  her  duty  to  re- 
deem the  Italians  oppressed  by  the  foreign 
dominion  which  for  a  long,  long  time  has 
implacably  sought  to  smother  every  breath 
of  Italian  life;  Italy  has  donned  her  armor 
to  avenge,  and  to  reestablish  the  conditions 
necessary  to  her  certain   unified  existence." 

If  it  is  just  t<>  deprive  Germany  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  how  may  the  vital  aspira- 
tions of  Italy  be  left  unsatisfied? 

Italy  demands  the  unconditional  recog- 
nition of  the  ancient  Italian  rights  in  the 
Trentino,  High  Adige,  Friuli.  [stria  with 
Trieste   and    Fiume    and    Dalmatia.    Italy's 


How  to  Get  Rid  of 

Rheumatism 

By  R.  L.  Alsaker,  M.  D. 

DEAR  DOCTOR  ALSAKER:  I  am  43  years  old.  Have  hardly  had 
a  sick  day  in  my  life,  except  the  usual  diseases  of  childhood  and  an 
occasional  cold  in  the  fall  or  spring,  when  most  people  seem  to  catch 
cold.  For  the  past  three  years  I  have  had  occasional  pains  in  the 
shoulder,  the  knee  joints,  and  in  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand. 

My  doctor  tells  me  that  I  have  rheumatism  and  that  I  must  stop 
eating  meat — especially  red  meat — beef,  lamb,  etc.  I  eat  very  little 
meat.  My  breakfast  consists  of  bacon  and  eggs  or  one  mutton  chop, 
rolls  and  occasionally  wheat  cakes  (never  more  than  three),  or  toast 
and  a  cup  of  coffee.  And  I  eat  a  litt'e  fruit  and  oatmeal  with  cream 
and  sugar.  For  lunch  a  couple  of  soft  boiled  eggs  and  a  piece  of  pie 
or  cake  and  a  glass  of  milk.  Sometimes  I  take  Boston  baked  beans 
instead  of  eggs  and  tea  instead  of  milk.  For  dinner  we  have  soup,  a 
roast  of  some  kind,  or  broiled  or  baked  fish,   with  potatoes  and  other 

vegetables,  and  occasionally  a  salad,  but   I  don't   care  much   for  raw   food,   and  always   a  dessert — 

ice  cream,  stewed  fruit,  pie  or  cake — and  after  dinner  coffee. 

If  red  meat  causes  rheumatism,  why  should  I  have  it  and  the  other  members-  of  the  family,   who 

eat  meat  as  frequently  as  I  do,  be  free?  -^    j    l. 


R.  L.  ALSAKER.  M.  D. 


THIS  gentleman  seems  to  think  that  he 
has  been  quite  well,  though  he  and 
real  health  have  not  been  on  speaking 
terms  for  some  years.  Those  who  are  well 
do  not  have  cofds.  Colds  are  a  warning, 
a  danger  signal,  showing  that  the  body  is 
full  of  impurities  and  waste. 

Pains  that  travel  from  joint  to  joint, 
usually  called  rheumatic  pains,  are  another 
sign  that  the  blood  is  charged  with  impuri- 
ties. 

This  gentleman  seems  to  think  that  he 
has  been  prudent  about  his  eating,  when  in 
fact  he  has  been  careless.  At  4.']  everybody 
owes  it  to  himself  and  family  to  know  how 
to  eat  so  as  to  have  health.  Eggs,  meat, 
fish  and  milk  are  proteids  (albuminous 
foods).  The  body  needs  a  limited  amount 
of  these  foods,  but  if  they  are  taken  in  ex- 
cess, as  they  are  when  eaten  at  every  meal, 
they  build  rheumatism,  catarrh,  bronchitis, 
asthma,  colds,  Bright's  disease  and  other 
ills. 

Why  does  not  every  member  in  this  fam- 
ily have  rheumatism?  Because  individuals 
differ,  and  what  will  express  itself  as 
rheumatism  in  one  may  take  the  form  of  a 
different  disease  in  another  individual.  I 
do  not  know  this  family,  but  without  know- 
ing them.  I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  a 
healthy  member  in  the  household.  Each 
and  every  one  who  lives  in  this  manner 
must  from  time  to  time  have  some  kind  of 
physical  trouble. 

Red  meat  does  not  in  itself  cause  rheuma- 
tism, though  overeating  of  meat  often  helps 
to  build  the  trouble.  I  have  to  fall  back 
on  experience  and  say  that  I  have  had 
numerous  cases  of  rheumatism  of  all  kinds 
— gout,  lumbago,  muscular  rheumatism. 
rheumatism  of  the  joints,  chronic  and  acute 
— and  every  case,  without  exception,  has 
recovered,  when  they  followed  directions. 
Many  of  these  patients  bad  had  rheuma- 
tism from  ten  to  thirty  years,  during  which 
time  they  had  consumed  vast  quantities  of 
drugs  and  had  gone  to  springs  and  had 
been  boiled  out,  without  special  benefit. 

In  only  one  case  was  meat  taken  away 
temporarily,  yet  all  the  rest  recovered,  so 
red  meat  dors  not  cause  rheumatism. 

These  sufferers  recovered  through  proper 
living,  especially  through  correct  eating. 
Ei  this  gentleman  will  eat  and  drink  as  he 
should,  he  will  recover,  as  all  the  rest  did. 
There  arc  no  ifs  and  buts  about  it  Ik-  will 
get  well  and  stay  well.  What  is  more, 
right  eating  will  make  his  whole  family 
well.  And  they  won't  nerd  any  drugs  or 
operations.      It    is    natural    to    he    well,    and 

these  who  follow  Nature's  laws  will  always 

have  health.      Proper  eating  is  the  most  im- 


portant, in  fact  the  dominating,  health  fac- 
tor. Everyone  who  has  rheumatism  can 
eat  his  way  out  of  it  and  into  health.  No 
one  need  be  sick.  Mother  Nature  has  given 
us  hundreds  of  good  things  to  eat  and  you 
can  eat  every  one  of  them  and  enjoy  good 
health  and  long  life — if  you  eat  right. 

Rheumatism  is  a  luxury,  not  a  necessity. 
Those  who  get  it,  can  keep  it  indefinitely. 
They  can  also  get  rid  of  it  and  stay  rid 
of  it.  Those  who  have  rheumatism  should 
not  complain  about  it,  for  they  have  the 
knowledge  at  hand  that  will  show  them 
how  to  get  out  of  the  aches  and  pains  of 
rheumatism  and  back  to  health. 

Realizing  the  universal  need  of  clearly 
defined  instruction  on  the  cause  and  cure 
of  Rheumatism  I  have  outlined  in  a  small 
volume  a  plan  of  living  that  has  proved 
successful  in  getting  rid  of  all  kinds  of 
acute  and  chronic  rheumatism.  My  in- 
structions are  easy  to  understand  and 
pleasant  to  follow. 

The  plan  shows  how  to  live  so  as  to  have 
health.  It  tells  you  in  plain  English  the 
true  cause  of  rheumatism,  and  it  gives  you 
the  true  cure — a  cure  that  works.  There 
is  nothing  mysterious  about  it.  It  is  sim- 
ple, good,  workable  common  sense  that  you 
can  apply  right  in  your  home.  You  need 
not  go  to  health  resorts  or  so-called  heal- 
ing springs.  You  need  not  take  drugs,  or 
waters  bearing  fancy  or  unpronounceable 
names.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
drugs  do  not  cure  rheumatism — or  anything 
else.  Don't  fool  with  them,  but  learn  how 
to  live  so  that  your  system  will  be  so  sweet 
and  clean  that  you  can  have  no  aches  and 
pains.  A  cure  consists  in  living  according 
to  the  natural  demands  of  your  body,  in 
giving  the  body  the  proper  care,  and  cspc- 
cially  in  eating  correctly.  This  book  of 
health  plans  will  teach  you  how  to  get 
well  and  stay  well,  if  you  are  a  careful, 
observant  reader. 

The  price  of  "(letting  Rid  of  Rheuma- 
tism" (the  title  of  this  new  book  i  is  one 
dollar,  with  ten  cents  additional  to  pay  for 
postage.  Send  $1.10  to  my  publisher, 
Frank  E.  Morrison,  Dept.  (>'■'.  11."..".  Broad- 
way, New  York  City,  and  vet  your  copy. 
Follow  my  plan  of  treating  rheumatism  for 
one  month:  then  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  improvement  in  your 
health,  return  the  hook  and  your  <l" 
will   he   refunded    to  you. 

Remember  this:  If  you  want  healtl 
can  have   it.     You   have  your  choii  i 
iag     right    or     living     wrong.      'I  hi 

teaches   you    the    truth    and    DO 
truth.      1  >o  you  want  it  V 
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DURAND 

STEEL  LOCKERS 


TYPE  L.  S. 

\/OUR   locker  require- 

merits  can  be  permanently 
solved  and  your  satisfaction 
assured  by  an  equipment  of 
Durand  Steel  Lockers. 

Durand  Steel  Lockers  are  fire- 
proof, practically  indestruct- 
ible, sanitary  and  convenient. 
They  are  widelyused  inoffices, 
factories,  schools,  hotels,  clubs, 
and  gymnasia. 

Write    today    for    illustrated    catalogue. 

We  are  also  manufacturers  of 
steel  shelving,  steel  bins  and 
general  steel  factory  equipment. 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 

1572  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  Bldg.       972  Vanderbilt  Bldg. 
Chicago  New  York 


INSURANCE 

Service  of  The  Independent 

W.    E.    Underwood,    Director 

This  department  of  The  Independent 
will  undertake  to  furnish  on  the  re- 
quest of  readers  any  information  re- 
specting the  business  of  insurance  and 
the  companies  transacting  it  which  we 
have  or  can  procure.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, pass  upon  the  debatable  compara- 
tive differences  between  companies  that 
conform  to  the  requisite  legal  stand- 
ards set  up  for  all.  except  in  so  far  as 
the  claims  made  by  any  of  them  seem 
to  lie  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
sound  underwriting.  Address  all  com- 
munications on  insurance  subjects  to 
the  Director  of  The  Independent  In- 
surance Service. 


wish  is  that  every  national  element  op- 
pressed by  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  be  lib- 
erated and  rendered  independent.  Italy  re- 
affirms that  her  return  to  her  Alpine  and 
maritime  frontiers,  consecrated  by  univer- 
sal and  time-honored  tradition,  far  from 
being  imperialistic  is  but  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Risorgimento.  It  is  a  necessity  of 
defense  for  the  very  existence  of  Italy  and, 
today  more  than  ever,  constitutes,  with  the 
conquest  of  Trieste  and  Fiume  and  with 
the  dominion  of  the  Dalmatian  coasts  and 
waters,  a  fundamental  interest  of  anti- 
Germanic  Europe. 

There  is  a  certain  movement  in  the 
United  States  which  also  opposes  itself  to 
Italy's  claims  in  the  Adriatic.  It  is  prompt- 
ed by  the  Jugo-Slav  propaganda,  that  is,  of 
the  southern  Slavs,  who  with  the  pretext 
of  a  so-called  Serbian  restoration  wish  to 
create  opposite  Italy,  on  the  coast  where 
today  Italians  are  oppressed  by  Austria, 
a  nation,  Jugo-Slavia,  in  which  would  con- 
tinue the  same  reasons  for  agitations  of 
races  which  made  the  Balkans  the  cradle 
of  the  bloody  conflict  of  today ;  in  which 
would  be  renewed  the  same  difficulties 
which  caused  the  present  war ;  from  which 
Italy,  leaving  her  territories  still  unre- 
deemed, would  forever  witness  her  coast 
menaced  by  the  new-born  nation. 

A  Jugo-Slavia  created  to  oppose  Italian 
aspirations  in  the  Adriatic  would  mean  new 
struggles,  new  wars ;  it  would  be  the  worst 
solution  of  the  present  war.  As  Serbia  can- 
not reasonably  refuse  Italy  whose  strategic 
and  economic  positions  in  the  Adriatic 
which  are  hers  by  inherent  right,  and  by 
the  right  of  her  sacrifices  in  the  war,  nei- 
ther has  Italy  any  intention  to  deny  the 
right  of  Serbia  to  positions  on  the  Adriatic 
corresponding  to  her  economic  needs,  and 
has  no  reason  to  withdraw  from  Serbia  the 
benevolent  interest  she  has  always  mani- 
fested toward  her.  A  Jugo-Slavia  founded  in 
agreement  with  Italy  would,  instead,  prove 
to  be  a  secure  solution,  according  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  wishes,  of  the  perplexing 
problems  of  the  Balkan  states. 

Without  guarantee  of  an  accord  with 
Italy  we  would  see  an  Austria-Hungary 
more  powerful  on  the  Adriatic,  and  much 
more  menacing,  a  dominator  of  restless, 
discordant  peoples  which  compose  the 
Jugo-Slavia  proposed  by  the  Corfu  confer- 
ence, a  camouflage  of  the  trialism  which  is 
the  last  hope  of  life  for  the  Viennese  Em- 
pire, finally  a  solidification  of  the  Mittel- 
eurbpa,  which  means  a  greater  Germany,  a 
dominion  much  more  extended  than  the 
one  which  has  already  been  obtained  with 
the  ruthless  war  from  Antwerp  to  Con- 
stantinople and  beyond. 

Italy  in  the  Adriatic  fights  the  enemy 
of  the  United  States.  Austria-Hungary, 
which  gives  Germany  the  compact  strength 
of  Mitteleuropa.  To  win  the  war  and  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy  the  Mittel- 
europa formed  by  the  Prussian  despotism 
imposed  on  Austria,  Serbia,  Rumania,  Bul- 
garia and  Turkey  must  be  dismembered. 
This  is  to  be  done  by  aiming  a  knockout 
blow  at  Austria. 

This  is  Cadorna's  task.  He  will  most  as- 
suredly accomplish  it.  He  is  avenging  the 
United  States,  which  i-  not  as  yet  at  war 
with  Austria  but  has  |  I  irmly  felt  the  sting 
of  the  Austrian  serpent  :  for  Austrian  sub- 
marines have  undertaken  the  cowardly 
work  of  murdering  peaceful  and  helpless 
civilians,  women  and  children,  in  the 
Adriatic  and  Mediterranean,  in  order  to 
relieve  her  accomplice  Germany  that  she 
may  better  be  prepared,  more  powerful, 
more  cruel  on  the  Atlantic  and  more  of  a 
menace  to  the  soldiers  of  the  glorious  re- 
public who  are  crossing  the  ocean  to  fight 
for  justice  ami  the  common  rights  of  man- 
kind. (Jcrniania  dcbelhiiuhi ,  Austria  dclrnda. 
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REG.  TJ.  S.  PAT.  OFFICE 


178-18  0  Fifth  Avenue 
181  Broadway,  New  York 

22  So.  Michigan  Av.,      Chicago 
Agencies  in  all  Principal  Cities 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For    detailed    in- 
formation address 


26th  Year      U.  of  C.(Div.N)  Chicago,  111.    uitcboiiTom 


/STUDY  AT  HOME 

F  Become  a  lawyer  and  big  auc- 
J  cess  awaits  you.  Lep-ally  trained 
r  men  win  high  positions  in  bug- 
'  iness  and  public  life.    Greater 
opportunities    now    than  ever 
before.    Be  independent— be  a 
leader.    Lawyers  earn 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
Wejmideyon  step  by  step.    You  can  train  at  home 
during  spare  time.    We  prepare  you  to  pass  bar  ex- 
amination in  any  state,     Money  refunded  according 
to    our   Guarantee    Bond    if    dissatisfied. k     Degree 
of  LL.  B.  conferred.    Thousands  of  successful  stu- 
,.,  _  dents   enrolled.    Low  cost,   easy  terms.    Big  Law 

Library  and  modern  course  in  Public  Speaking  free  if  you  enroll 
now.    Get  our  valuable  120  page  "Law  Guide"  and  "Evidenco" 
bonks  free.     Send  for  them— now. 
LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.950  F    Chicago 

SPEAKERS,  LECTURERS:   ^p."-?-1." 

terial  for  special  articles,  papers,  speeches,  debates.  Expert, 
scholarly  service.  AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  500  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE 


The  complete  furnish- 
ings of  the  Morris 
Heights  School  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
consisting  of  desks,  chairs,  physical  apparatus, 
etc.,  for  a  school  of  eighty  boys,  ages  from  eight 
to  eighteen,  together  with  the  household  and 
dormitory  furniture  for  about  twenty  boarding 
pupils,  comprising  bedsteads,  bedding,  tableware 
and  kitchen  furniture.  Can  be  seen  on  the 
premises,  Morris  Avenue,  Providence,  R.  I.; 
inquire   at   235    Arlington    Avenue. 


TYPEWRITERS 


FACTORY 
REBUILT 


Save  You 
From  $25  to  $75 

Up-to-date  Machines  of  Standard  Makes 
thoroughly    rebuilt,    trade-marked    and  i 
guaranteed  the  same  as  new.    Efficient  1 
service  through  Branch  Stores  in  leading 
cities.    Send  for  latest  booklet. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc.,  339  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Tells  How  lb  Enjoy 

Habitual  Health 

y    With  absolute  freedom  from  the  harm- 
ful and  paralyzing  use  of  physic,  pills. 
r>««      oils,  enemas.  If  you  have  stomach  trouble, 
aF"     constipation,  or  indigestion,  you  should  get 
6r      our  booklet.  Explains  much  you  should  know. 

*    STEWART  FOOD  CO.,627  Security  Bdg.,Chicago 
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For  the  Man  of  Business 

IT  is  time  for  American  trade  to  ask  the 
classic  question,  "Whither  are  we  drift- 
ing?" With  the  present  flood  of  books  deal- 
ing with  scientific  methods  in  business,  the 
science  of  efficiency,  and  so  forth,  the  old- 
fashioned  merchant  who  relied  upon  intui- 
tion and  rule  of  thumb  may  well  be 
frightened  into  devoting  his  remaining  days 
to  something  simpler,  such  as  golf  or  poli- 
tics. He  has,  perhaps,  become  used  to 
manuals  of  advertising,  but  devoting  a  large 
and  much  illustrated  volume  wholly  to  The 
Typography  of  Advertisements  That  Pay, 
suggests  an  almost  Teutonic  degree  of  spe- 
cialization. Yet  there  are  few  firms  that 
could  not  improve  their  advertising — and 
their  sales — by  observing  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  lettering  and  type  set  forth  in 
Gilbert  P.  Farrar's  useful  book.  The  man- 
ual of  Office  Practice,  by  Mary  F.  Cahill 
and  Agnes  C.  Rugged,  deals  with  efficient 
management  in  such  matters  as  the  hand- 
ling of  mail,  filing  records,  the  use  of  the 
telephone,  special  machines  for  time  saving, 
cable  codes  and  many  handy  reference 
works. 

Clifton  C.  Field,  recently  instructor  in 
merchandizing  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, devotes  a  careful  volume  to  Retail 
Buying.  Buying  has  received  less  general 
study  than  salesmanship  and  yet  it  is  the 
other  half  of  all  business.  Mr.  Field  gives 
not  only  general  rules  applicable  to  all  buy- 
ing, but  many  convenient  hints  as  to  kinds 
and  qualities  of  commodities,  especially  in 
the  clothing  trades. 

Saving  and  Investing  Money,  by  Thomas 
E.  Sanders,  is  a  convenient  manual 
of  advice  to  investors,  and  treats  of  the 
relative  advantages  of  real  property,  life 
insurance,  municipal  bonds,  industrial 
stocks  and  other  methods  of  utilizing  the 
contents  of  the  stocking  in  a  safe  and  sane 
way. 

Nor  can  the  business  man  of  today  af- 
ford to  be  indifferent  to  questions  of  public 
finance,  particularly  in  view  of  the  recent 
increases  in  national  expenditure.  Inheri- 
tance Taxes  for  Investors,  by  Hugh  Ban- 
croft, is  a  comparative  study  of  inheritance 
tax  laws  in  the  forty-three  states  which 
have  enacted  them,  with  special  reference 
to  the  questions  of  double  taxation  and  the 
inclusion  or  exemption  of  non-residents. 
The  real  estate  owner  and  the  student  of 
municipal  government  will  be  equally  in- 
terested in  the  full  discussion  of  Excess 
Condemnation,  by  Robert  10.  Cushman.  of 
the  University  of  Illinois.  The  National 
Budget  System  and  American  Finance,  by 
Charles  Wallace  Collins,  points  the  way  to 
the  introduction  of  sound  business  prin- 
ciples where  they  are  most  needed ;  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  Typography  of  Advertisements*  Thai  Pay, 
by  Gilbert  P.  Karrar.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $2.25. 
Office   Practice,   by   Mary   F.   Cahill   and   Agnes 

C.  RuKKori.  The  Macmillan  Company.  90  cents. 
Retail  Pitying,  by  Clifton  C.  Field.  Harper  & 
Bros.  SI. 25.  Satiny  ami  In  resting  Money  or 
Ten  Lessons  in  Thrift,  by  Thomas  E.  Sanders. 
The  Thrift  Publishers.  Racine,  Wisconsin.  $1. 
Inheritance  Tares  for  Investors,  by  Hugh 
Bancroft.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $1.  Ex- 
cess   Condemnation,    by    Robert    E.    Cushman. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $2.  The  National  Budget 
System  and  American  Finance,  by  Chas.  Wal- 
lace   Collins.    The    Macmillan    Company.    $1.25. 
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—Standard  for  Busy 
Big  Business 

Busy  big  business  needs  equipment  that  will 
economize  the  time  of  filing  workers — that  will 
make  the  finding  of  needed  papers  quick  and  sure. 
Macey  Filing  Appliances  are  built  to  meet  just 
such  extra  demands.  The  Macey  trade  mark  will 
be  found  on  the  files  of  many  of  America's  busi- 
ness leaders — chosen  because  of  known  service- 
ability— dependability — dignified  beauty — and  be- 
cause of  the  proven  economy  of  the  Macey  pur- 
chase. 

—for  Every  Filing 
Requirement 

No  matter  how  "out  of  the  ordinary"  your  filing  re- 
quirements may  be.  they  can  be  met  in  the  big  complete 
line  of  Macey  Filing  Appliances.  The  great  variety  of 
styles  and  sizes  from  which  you  may  select  enables  you 
to  satisfy  all  your  needs — and  with  Macey  Standard  con- 
struction and  finish  you  are  assured  of  being  able  to 
standardize  all  your  filing  equipment  throughout  your 
office.  Additional  equipment  may  be  secured  next  year 
or  ten  years  from  now  to  match. 

The  Best  That's  Made 
In  Wood  and  Steel 

Macey  Wood  Filing  Cabinets  assure  large  filing 
capacity,  economy  of  floor  space,  and  dignified  beauty 
combined  with  low  cost.  The  sectional  idea  finds  its 
most  ideal  expression  in  the  Macey  Upright,  Hori- 
zontal and  Inter-Inter  Cabinets. 

Macey  Metal  Filing  Cabinets  are  well  known  for 
their  superior  construction — protection  against  fire, 
and  beauty  of  appearance.  A  special  feature  is  the 
strong  side  suspension  slides — permitting  drawers  to 
move  at  a  touch  of  the  finger. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog 

The  Macey  catalog — have  you  sent  for  YOUR  copy? 
If  not  fill  out  and  send  the  coupon  now.  It  describes 
the  large  Macey  Wood  and  Steel  line  and  every  filing 
device  manufactured  by  the  Macey  factories. 


The  Macey  Company 


1050-1100  Division  Ave. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Made  in  Canada  by  the  Canada 

Furniture  Mfrs..  Ltd. 

Woodstock,  Out. 
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The  Macey  Company 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:    Scud    me    your    free    catalog    on    Macey    Filing 
Appliances. 
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Private  School  Service 


CALIFORNIA 
i   Pacific    School    of    Religion     (Men 

and    Women)     Berkeley 

COLORADO 

j  Wolcott    School    (.Girls)     Denver 

CONNECTICUT 

3  The    Ely    School    for    Girls.  .  .Greenwich 

4  Hartford       Theological       Seminary 

(Men  and  Women)    Hartford 

■;   Saint     Margaret's     School     (Girls), 

Waterbury 
DELAWARE 

6  The   Women's  College  of  Delaware, 

Newark 

ILLINOIS 

7  Pestalozzi-Froebel       Kindergarten 

Training     School     Chicago 

8  The    University    of    Chicago    (Boys 

and    Girls)     Chicago 

9  Northwestern      School      of      Music 

(Boys    and    Girls)     Evanston 

io  Todd    Seminary    (Boys)     Woodstock 

INDIANA 

1 1  Tudor  Hall  School  for  Girls. Indianapolis 

12  Interlaken    School    (Boys), 

Rolling    Prairie 
MAINE 
i  ,i   Hebron    Academy    (Boys  and   Girls), 

Hebron 
MARYLAND 

14  Home  School  for  Little  Deaf  Chil- 

dren   (Boys    and    Girls)  ...  Kensington 

15  Maryland    College    for    Women, 

Lutherville 

16  Briarley    Hall    Military    Academy, 

Poolesville 
MASSACHUSETTS 

17  Emerson  College  of  Oratory   (Boys 

and     Girls)      Boston 

18  School    of    Expression     (Boys    and 

Girls)      • Boston 

io   Sea   Pines    (Girls)     Brewster 

jeo  New     Church     Theological     School 

(Men)      Cambridge 

21  The    Sargent    School    for    Physical 

Education     (Women)     Cambridge 

22  Williston    Seminary    (Boys).Easthampton 

23  Dean   Academy    (Boys   and    Girls), 

Franklin 

24  Walnut    Hill    School     (Girls) Natick 

25  Wheaton    College    for    Women. ..  Norton 

26  Worcester   Academy    (Boys) .  .Worcester 
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NEW    JERSEY 

27  The    Peddie    Institute     (Boys), 

Hightstown 

28  Blake  Tutoring  School   (Boys).Lakewood 

NEW  YORK 

29  Metropolitan      Hospital       Training 

School   for  Nurses.  .Blackwell's  Island 

30  Stone     School     (Boys) Cornwall 

.31    Elmiia    College     Elmira 

$2  French    School    (Girls) New    York 

33  Union    Theological    Seminary.  New    York 

34  Hartwick      Seminary      (Boys      and 

Girls)    Otsego   Co. 

35  Skidmore    School     (Girls), 

Saratoga    Springs 

36  Miss    Mason's    School     Tarrytown 

37  Russell    Sage    College    of    Practical 

Arts     (Women)     Troy 

38  The   Oakwood   Seminary    (Boys  and 

Girls)     Union     Springs 

39  Veltin    School    New    York 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

40  De    Meritte    Military    School, 

Jackson    Springs 
OHIO 

41  Grand    River   Institute    (Boys    and 

Girls)      Austenburg 

42  Glendale    College    Glendale 

43  The     Law     Froebel     Kindergarten 

Training    School     Toledo 

PENNSYLVANIA 

44  Linden    Hall    Seminary    (Girls)  ....  Lititz 

45  Mercersburg   Academy    (Boys), 

Mercersburg 

46  Pennsylvania   College    for   Women, 

Pittsburgh 

47  Kiskiminetas     Spring    School     for 

Boys    Saltsburg 

TENNESSEE 

48  Martin    College     (Boys)  . 


.  Pulaski 


VIRGINIA 

49  Eastern   College    (Boys  and   Girls), 

Manassas 

50  Roanoke   College    (Men)    Salem 

51  Stuart    Hall    (Girls)    Staunton 

WISCONSIN 

52  National    School    of    Agriculture. 

Minnesota 

53  Northwestern    Military    and    Naval 

Academy     Lake    Geneva 


TEAR  COUPON   HERE 


Tudor  Hall 

SCHOOL   FOR  GIRLS  (Incorporated) 
3171   N.  Meridian  St.  Indianapolis 


I"1- ~" — — I 

THE  INDEPENDENT   PRIVATE  SCHOOL  SERVICE,    119  West  40th  Street,   New  York. 
Send  me  information  about  the  following  schools  and  colleges  listed  on  this  page. 

Numbers 

Send  Information  to 

Address. 

Post  Office State 9-15-17 


Home  and  Day  School.      Excels  in  college'preparation. 

Certificate  privileges. 

General.  Special,  Advanced  Courses. 

Household  Economics. 

Moved  to  tieiv  location  St  Member  1,  1917. 

>me  buildings  with  finest  modem  equipment. 
Roof  Playground  for  outdoor  exercise. 
I  >\  Niii  isiuin.     Swimming  Pool.     Sun  Parlor. 
All  outdoor  sports. 

Miss  FREDONIA   ALLEN,  Principal 


Reopens    Wednesday,    October    3rd. 

The  Veltin  School 

FOR  GIRLS 

160  and  162  West  74th  St.,  New  York 

A    Fireproof   Sanitary    School    Building. 

Classes  limited   to   twelve  pupils. 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

GENERAL  COURSE. 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY. 

Unusual  advantages  in  French 
are  offered  in  every  class. 


WOLCOTT  SCHOOL 

The  West's  Leading  School  for  Girls 

Eastern  Advantages  in  the  West.  Everything  First-Class, 
In  addition,  Denver's  Climate.  Address  lor  Information. 
Dr.  J.  D.   8.   RIQQ8,  Principal,  1406  Marion  St.,  Denver 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

Broadway  at  120th  St.,  New  York  City 

The  charter  requires  that,  "Equal  privileges 
of  admission  and  instruction,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Institution,  shall  he  allowed  to 
Students  of  every  denomination  of  Christians." 
Eighty-second  Year  begins  September  26.  1917. 
For  catalogue,  address  The  Dean  of  Students. 


WORKING    OUT    THE 
MARRIAGE  PROBLEM 

(Continued  from  page  420) 

women  work  whether  they  like  it 
or  not  and  if  they  don't  let  their 
women  choose  their  own  work  it  is  false 
pride  that  prevents  it."  "You  mustn't 
ask  too  much  of  a  man,"  they  would 
answer.  "Life  is  a  series  of  com- 
promises. And  you'll  be  very  lonely  in  your 
old  age  if  you  live  all  your  life  alone."  "I 
can't  compromise  about  love,"  I  said.  "If 
I  can't  find  the  right  kind  of  a  man  I 
won't  marry  at  all." 

I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the 
dear  ladies  who  used  to  talk  with  me 
would  amuse  themselves  after  such  con- 
versations by  picturing  my  future  as  an 
unpleasantly  withered  spinster  with  a  high- 
brow degree  or  else  as  an  inactive-  partner 
in  a  neglected  home  where  a  miserable 
nonentity  of  man,  much  henpecked  by  me, 
would  have  to  look  after  eight  infants  while 
1  earned  the  living  for  the  ten  of  us ! 
Neither  of  these  pictures  would  approxi- 
mate the  truth.  But  in  this  one  answer  that 
I  made  to  the  world,  the  answer  of  work, 
self-chosen  and  vigorous  as  the  first  solu- 
tion of  my  life's  moral  problems,  I  had  the 
comfort  of  knowing  that  my  mother  was 
with  me,  heart  and  hand,  even  if  her 
friends  were  not.  Mother  supposed  that  I 
would  "give  it  all  up"  when  I  married,  of 
course,  and  take  over  the  domestic  occu- 
pations instead.  But  she  wanted  me  to  be 
able  to  earn  a  living,  in  case  of  need,  and 
she  believed  in  work  as  the  normal  func- 
tioning of  all  adults  in  the  adult  world.  I 
have  always  been  glad  of  this  thing  in  my 
ruother  and  in  me  which,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  makes  for  clean  living  and 
sound  thinking.  But  I  never  understood  it 
all  until  I  read  Oliver  Schreiner's  wonder- 
ful book,  "Woman  and  Labor,"  which  all 
women  should  read. 

Nevertheless,  I  must  admit  that,  in  spite 
of  my  declaration  of  independence  with  re- 
gard to  matrimony,  in  spite  of  my  educa- 
tion and  my  interest  in  my  work,  I  wanted 
to  marry.  I  would  pray  the  Lord  nightly 
to  send  me  the  possible  man.  I  would  not 
have  been  my  mother's  daughter,  my  fath- 
er's daughter,  if  I  had  not  wanted  all  the 
human  experience  of  normal  human  life, 
all  the  warm  and  glorious  things  that  can 
only  be  had  thru  mating,  motherhood  and 
home.  Therefore  I  did  not  give  up  hope  of 
the  men  and  I  watched  them  carefully. 
►Sometimes,  in  a  generous  mood,  I  would 
begin  to  think  that  perhaps  one  or  another 
of  them  would  "do."  But  always,  until  I 
really  met  the  right  one,  something  would 
happen  to  show  me  that  the  others  were 
only  half-gods  for  me.  I  comforted  myself 
with  Emerson's  noble  lines, 
"Heartily  know, 
When  half-gods  go 
The  gods  arrive." 

And  I  came  to  believe  what  I  have  since 
had  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  women  of 
strong  racial  type  can  demand  of  men  such 
things  as  they  honorably  need,  just  as 
women  who  are  little  and  petty  can  de- 
mand trinkets  and  candy.  Men  are  the 
world's  great-hearted  children  groping  after 
beauty  and  will  eventually  give  what 
women  rightly  ask.  They  can  give  little 
gifts,  idleness,  luxury,  protection  that 
weakens.  They  would  rather  grow  to  be 
greatly  generous  to  full-fledged  human  part- 
ners whom  they  can  honor.  And  women, 
whether  they  are  workers  in  the  outside 
world,  or  partners  laboring  faithfully  in 
the  home,  can,  little  by  little,  turn  the  race 
toward  racial  greatness,  with  a  power  that 
feels  the  spirit  of  the  race  more  profoundly 
than  men  feel  it,  that  knows  individuals  as 
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little  rivulets  pouring  themselves  into  the 
great  stream  of  life.  Women  can  do  this  if 
they  will. 

In  me  the  sense  of  the  race  was  very 
strong  and  has  grown  stronger  with  the 
years.  I  never  undertake  anything  import- 
ant without  feeling  that  the  ages  have  con- 
tributed to  the  deed.  I  never  plan  anything 
important  without  asking  myself  what 
effect  it  may  have  on  ages  yet  to  be.  This 
feeling  of  the  grand  march  of  the  ages,  the 
continuity  of  life,  was  very  strong  in  me 
in  my  college  days  when  I  was  trying  and 
testing  ideas  and  men.  When  I  estimated 
the  value  of  an  idea  I  would  ask  myself 
how  it  would  be  likely  to  affect  humanity 
if  it  should  be  applied  to  life  in  a  large 
way.  And  since  those  days  I  have  often 
wondered  why  preachers  and  teachers  and 
parents  should  often  make  the  mistake  of 
presenting  to  youth  the  arguments  of  weak- 
ness and  expediency  when  they  might  set 
before  us  an  ideal  of  racial  beauty  and  ex- 
cellence to  which  beauty  and  excellence  it 
would  be  the  desire  of  young  men  and 
women  to  contribute  their  best.  I  know  that 
this  racial  feeling  in  me  enabled  me  to  see 
the  shallowness,  the  unsoundness,  the  cal- 
low selfishness  of  certain  ultra-radical  and 
unsocial  schemes  of  life  by  which  I  might 
otherwise  have  been  temporarily  deluded. 
I  know  that  this  feeling  of  the  race  behind 
me  and  beyond  me  prompted  my  answer 
when  some  of  my  mother's  friends  asked 
me  what  kind  of  a  man  I  would  marry  any- 
way and  when  I  answered,  "A  good,  clean 
fellow." 

They  laughed  and  teased  me  about  my 
"good,  clean  fellow"  for  a  long  time.  But 
n  few  women  with  lines  around  their 
mouths  and  sad.  shining  eyes,  told  me  that 
I  was  right.  I  remember,  however,  that 
one  woman  told  me  that  men  were  all  alike 
in  morals  and  that  it  was  best  to  choose  a 
congenial  one  and  ask  no  questions.  I  was 
still  innocent  enough  to  wonder  how  one 
could  ask  too  many  questions  about  the 
person  with  whom  one  must  spend  a  life 
time.  But  I  did  not  believe  that  men  were 
all  alike  in  their  behavior  even  if  they 
might  be  said  to  resemble  each  other  in 
their  tendencies.  A  girl's  intuition  had 
enabled  me  to  see  their  lives  in  their  faces 
sometimes.  I  had  seen  young  sons  of  well- 
to-do  fathers  and  mothers  whose  faces  were 
full  of  satiety  and  unrest,  others  whose 
faces  could  not  conceal  their  weaknesses, 
their  self-indulgences,  their  cynicism  and 
ennui.  But  I  had  seen  other  men.  I  had 
seen  men  on  the  college  campus  and  else- 
where whose  faces  showed  health  and 
power  of  spiritual  combat.  I  had  seen  faces 
where  the  lines  revealed  a  fine  struggle  to 
wrest  the  best  from  life.  I  had  seen  faces 
where  merry,  wholesome  boyishness  still 
lingered,  brightening  the  sternness  of  ac- 
quired manhood,  and  where  it  would  al- 
ways remain,  probably,  even  into  old  age, 
like  a  bunch  of  wintergreen  glowing  in  the 
snows  of  winter.  I  knew  that  men  were  not 
all  alike. 

By  their  refusal  to  discuss  and  explain 
questions  of  morality  and  propriety  the 
women  of  my  mother's  generation  often 
made  life  unnecessarily  difficult  for  the 
daughters  of  my  generation.  Instead  of 
showing  us  why  certain  conventions  were 
right  and  desirable  in  decent  society  they 
made  the  proprieties  a  fetish  without  ex- 
plaining them.  The  girls  always  felt  that 
it  was  not  fair  to  tell  them  not  to  do  cer- 
tain things  or  say  certain  things  without 
explaining  why.  For  how  could  they  know 
that  other  things,  little  things  innocently 
said  or  done,  might  not  be  just  as  bad? 
My  generation  demanded  reasons.  Always 
and  everywhere  we  asked  why.  And  nearly 
always  our  mothers  gave  us  only  what  has 
been  called  the  woman's  reason,  "Because." 


Filing 
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tU~uit*<r> 


DO  your  file  folders  slip  down  in  the  drawer? 
Do'  they  wear  out  quickly? 
Do  they  give  out  at  the  bottom? 
Do  you  lose  time  looking  for  correspondence? 
Are  your  letters  dog-eared,  mussed,  and  in  bad  shape  because 
the  folder  becomes  overcrowded,  slips  down,  bulges  in  the  center  and 
is  difficult  to  locate? 

Can  you  take  it  out  and  replace  it  readily? 

Can    you    instantly    locate    a   folder,    file    a   letter    in    its    proper    place,    and    know    you've 
done  it  right?    Will  that  letter  be  found  when   you   need   it? 

Bushnell's  Style  "C" 
Paperoid  Vertical  File  Pockets 

solve  all  these  filing  problems — efficiently,   satisfactorily,  economically 
— and  solve  them  as  no  other  foider  will. 

Think  of  these  advantages  :  Durable.  Ex- 
pansible. Will  not  buckle,  but  stand  upright 
on  own  base.  Names  and  indexes  always  'visible. 
Make  filing  easier,  save  time,  overcome  the 
crowded  folder  nuisance,  preserve  papers  bet- 
ter. Half-enclosed  ends  prevent  small  letters 
and  cards  from  slipping  out.  Tabbed  any  way 
you  desire.     May  be  put  in  as  a  new  system  or 

incorporated  as  Dirt  of  present  system.  Alphabetical  or 
Numerical.  Will  fit  any  system.  And  above  all,  they  last  al- 
most like  leather,  because  made  of  long  fibre  red  rope  stock. 

Use  your  present  folders  for  the  lighter  correspondence,  and 
give  the  heavy  work — that  one  tenth  portion  which  stands  the 
brunt  of  handling — to  Bushnell's  Style  "C"  Vertical  File 
Pockets.      This  is  the  real  way  to  test  them  out. 


We  will  send   you   free  sample  so   you    may  judge.       Made  in 
standard  Letter  or  Legal  sizes.      Special  sizes  whenever  needed. 

ALVAH  BUSHNELL  CO.,  DepL  H 

Mfrs.  of  Systematic  Filing  Containers 
925  Filbert  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Prove  What  We  Say 
— Mail  the  Coupon 

FREE 

——■CUT  HERE.— — — 

(Pin  this  to  your  regular  office  letterhead.) 

P'case  send  for  examination  and  trial  a  free 
sample  of  Bushnell  s  St  I :  "C"  Paperoid  File 
Pockets  as  described  in  The  Independent. 

Name  of  Firm 

Address 

Name  of  Person  Inquiring 

Letter  or  Legal  Size  Paired — Which  ? 

If  sp-cial  size  is  reqtrred,  send  sample  of  sheet 
to  be  lUcd,  and  give  wiuth  and  height  of  drawer. 

To  Alvah  Bushnell  Co. 

Dept.  H,  925  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia 


You  Know  at  Least  Ten  People  ^°  ™uid  be  very  giad  to 

m.  \s%*     >kuwn      •**     *-*»>*»■»»       *  ■w*»     m  »_w|^   -w     receive  acopy  of  The  Inde- 
pendent with  your  compliments.     If  you  will  send  their  names  and  addresses  by  an  early 
mail,  we  shall  send  the  copies  promptly. 
THE  INDEPENDENT  119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 


THE    STONE    SCHOOL 

Cornvvall-on-Hudson,    Box    5.    New  York 
FIFTY-FIRST    YEAR 

A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open  Country.     For  Boys  from  9  to  19. 
LOCATION:     50  miles  from  N<>v  York,  on  a  spur  oi  Storm  King  Mountain,  900  feet  above  sea  level.    Healthful,  invigorating, 
unusually  adapted  to  a  sane  and  simple  out-of-door  life. 

WORK:    Preparation  for  College  or  Business  Life  :  recent  graduates  in  12  leading;  colleges.     Each  boy  studied  physically  and 
mentally  to  Increase  individual  efficiency.    Small  classes;    A  teacher  for  every  six  boj 

ATHLETICS  :    Two  fields  with  excellent  facilities  for  all  sports,  under  supervision  :  hiking,  woods  life,  swimming  pool. 
You  are  invitea  to  come  and  sec  for  yourscU'.     Catalog  sent  on  application. 
ALVAN  E.  DTJERR,  Headmaster 
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THE  NON-SHINE 

CHAIR  PAD 

SAVES  THE 

CLOTHES  AND 

PREVENTS 

THE 

SHINE 


While  living  in 
these    days    of 
economy,     how 
can   you  better 
economize  than 
to    make    your 
suit   last    twice 
as   long.    Order 
a  Non-s  h  i  n  e 
chair  pad 
today. 
Over 
800,000 
in     use 
giving 
perf  ect 
sat  i  sf  ac- 
tion. 


Price 

$1.50 


THE  CHAIR  PAD  TAKES  THE  RUB 

There  simply  isn't  anv  rub  on  the  clothes  at 
all.  The  THICK  FELT  PAD  clings  to  the 
clothes  and  gives  with  every  body  movement, 
thus  preventing  the  wear  and  polishing.  It 
improves,  rather  than  destroys,  the  nap  of 
the  clothes.  Three  ordinary  tacks  will  fasten 
it  to  your  chair  seat.  It  saves  in  tailor's  bills 
over   and    over    again. 

Made  to  fit  any  size  office  chair  in  brown, 
maroon   or  green   colors. 

TYPEWRITER 

SHOCK 

ABSORBERS 

Made  of  high 
grade  springy 
cushion  f  <  1  t  . 
Absorbs  the 
shock  or  jar.  Les- 
sens the  noise 
and   fatigue. 

Price  50c. 

DESK 
REMINDERS 

S  ys  temat  izes 
your  desk  mem- 
orandums and 
keeps  you  from 
forgetting. 
Should  be  on 
e  v  e  r  y  bv 
desk. 

Price  $2.00 

Our  20  page  catalogue  explains  and  illus- 
trates some  30  practical  office  articles,  many 
hich  increase  OFFICE  efficiency.  Write 
for  Free  copy  and  send  us  your  dealer's 
name.  Most  office  supply  dealers  carry  our 
complete  line.  ASK  your  dealer  and  if  he 
doesn't  carry  them  send  to  us  direct  for 
information. 

DEALERS   write  for  copy 
of  our  catalogue 


POLAR  MFG.  CO. 


100-108  N.  Marshall  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Moreover  we  thought  a  good  deal  about 
marriage.  Why  could  we  not  talk  about  it 
to  our  mothers  except  in  a  superficial  way? 
Why  was  it  wrong  to  ask  questions? 
Either  marriage  was  right  or  it  was  wrong, 
either  it  was  good  or  it  was  bad.  If  it  was 
right  and  good  why  were  our  mothers  reti- 
cent about  the  problems  of  marriage.  If 
marriage  was  bad  and  wrong  why  did  peo- 
ple marry?  Such  was  the  crude  logic  of 
youth.  And  it  seemed  strange  that  mothers 
who  would  let  their  daughters  go  to  college 
and  learn  much  of  the  begetting  and  bear- 
ing of  life  in  large  biology  classes  should 
refuse  to  discuss  the  matter  in  the  family. 

I  remember  coming  home  from  the  biol- 
ogy class  one  day  with  a  notebook  full  of 
drawings  of  the  embryology  of  the  chick. 
Those  pictures,  in  my  opinion,  represented 
a  glorious  history,  the  history  of  food 
wrought  into  life  by  the  twin  powers  of 
life  meeting  and  working  together  within 
the  walls  of  a  cell.  One  of  my  young  sisters 
picked  up  the  notebook  and  began  to  ask 
me  questions  about  the  pictures.  I  ex- 
plained them  as  well  as  I  could.  I  told  her 
how  every  animal,  even  man.  repeats  the 
old,  old  story  from  its  beginning.  I  talked 
simply,  naturally,  reverently.  But  my  moth- 
er was  listening  and  asked  me  not  to  tell 
my  sister  things  like  that.  I  asked  why. 
Her  reason,  as  I  understood  it,  was  that 
the  theory  of  evolution  made  us  seem  too 
much  like  animals.  She  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  an  animal  ancestry  for  man.  Then 
1  told  my  mother  many  things  that  she  had 
never  known  about  the  history  of  man, 
wondering  how  it  could  be  true  that  my 
mother,  who  had  borne  and  tended  me  and 
brought  me  up  to  be  clean  and  strong,  could 
know  less  of  the  history  of  life  on  this 
planet,  less  of  the  process  that  made  us 
human,  than  her  little,  immature  daughter. 
I  tried  to  show  her  that  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution made  mankind  seem  like  a  great 
marching  army  that  would  "never  sound 
retreat,"  that  would  go  on  fighting  from 
victory  to  victory,  from  flesh  to  mind,  from 
mind  to  divinity,  forever.  I  tried  to  tell 
her  of  my  dream  of  becoming  a  conscious 
force  in  evolution.  But  her  reticence  made 
it  very  difficult.  Many  girls  were  far  less 
fortunate  than  I  and  far  more  troubled 
about  it  all.  It  seemed  strange  that  women 
of  our  acquaintance  who  would  regale  one 
another  with  stories  that  shocked  their 
daughters  were  unwilling  to  discuss  with 
those  daughters  the  big  truths  of  life. 

After  a  time  my  struggle  bore  its  own 
good  fruit.  I  found  my  work,  my  mate,  my 
home,  my  place  in  life,  on  my  own  terms, 
in  accordance  with  my  own  philosophy.  I 
have  faced  difficulties  and  problems  that  I 
did  not  expect.  But  I  have  come  to  believe 
that  if  I  fail  to  live  the  life  I  have  planned 
it  will  not  be  because  the  plan  was  poor, 
but  because  I  am  not  strong  enough  and 
wise  enough  to  apply  my   principles. 


The  captain  and  the  mate  on  board  the 
"Pretty  Polly"  were  at  loggerheads.  They 
scowled  whenever  they  lint,  ami  seized  op- 
portunities of  scoring  oil'  each  other  with 
fearful  glee.  Each  took  a  turn  at  making 
the  day's  entries  in  the  log  hook,  and  the 
mate  when  making  his  entries  was  very 
surprized  to  find  in  the  captain's  hand- 
writing the   words: 

"June  2.  1917— Matr  drunk." 

lie  stared  at  it  wrathfully  a  moment; 
then  a  slow  grin  broke  over  his  face.  He 
look    his    pen    and   wrote  : 

"June  .'»,  1!)17 — Captain  sober." — New 
York  Globe. 

Teacher — What  is  a  coat  of  mail? 
Plight   Guy— I    know. 
Teacher — Well,  tell  us,  Percival. 
Plight    Guy — It's  a   knight   shirt. — Cor- 
11 II    Widow. 


You  can  do  this  — 

Will  you  accept  proof  ? 


Driving  Nail  into  Tire  Treated 
with  Kor-Ker  Puncture  Cure. 
This  is  the  strongest  proof 
anyone  can  ask  and  will  con- 
vince the  most  skeptical. 

Kor-Ker 
Puncture  Cure 

Americans  Standard  Tire  Treatment 

S/  Seals  punctures 

V  Stops  slow  leaks 

V  Preserves  rubber 

Kor-Ker  seals  any  puncture  up  to 
the  size  of  a  tenpenny  nail — seals  it 
immediately  and  permanently.  Kor- 
Ker  ferrets  out  and  stops  slow  leaks. 
Kor-Ker  preserves  rubber.  Kor-Ker 
reduces  blowouts  to  a  minimum.  Kor-K^r 
keeps  tires  at  their  normal  inflation,  pro- 
venting  thereby  90%  of  tire  troubles  from 
fabric   rupture,   rim  cutting,  etc. 

Detailed  information  and  proof  are  shoivn  in  our 
Consumer  and  Dealer  Booklets.   Which  do  you  itant ? 


( 


We  need  high-class  men  to  manage 
oar  branch  offices  —  Men  who  can 
earn  $150  a  week  or  more  and  build 
UP  their  own  business.  Can  you 
Qualify  ?  If  so,  write  us.  Men  want- 
ing a  salaried  job   need   not    apply 


) 


ALCEMO  MFG.  CO. 

103  Bridge  Street  Newark,  N.  J. 


1  For  36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
(the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservativo 
(methods  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
jwhi.il  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
IperBon&l  investigation.  Please  ask  for  Loan  List  !>■■  710 
i  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors. 


PERK   NS&  CO.  Lawrence  Kan-, 


Private  Carr  Salutes  Lieutenant  McLeod 

"DOTH  of  these  British  Soldiers,  in 

■*-*  active  service,  salute  with  the  best 
substitute  for  a  natural  arm  ever  invented. 

Carnes  Artificial  Arm 

has  full  finger  and  hand  motion,  turning  and 
bending  wristand  flexingelbow.  Carnes  Arm 
performs  every  action  of  daily  life.  Now- 
purchased  by  British,  Canadian  and  Aus- 
tralian governments  for  returned  soldiers. 

Highest  Award  at  London,  San  Francisco 
and  San  Diego  Expositions. 

Endorsed  by  physicians  and  thousands 
of  users. 

Every  armless  man  or  woman  should  write 
for  big,  free  illustrated  booklet  A-3  showing 
wonders  performed  by  wearers  of  this  arm. 

CARNES  ARTIFICIAL  LIMB  CO. 

Carnes  Bldg.,  60  E.  12tta  St..  Kansas  City,  Ho. 
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THE  WASTE  OF  GETTING  TIRED 


(Continued  from  page  ^21) 


We  naturally  think  that  all  of  these 
things  are  far  outside  our  own  lines  of 
activity.  They  exist  in  some  mythical  shop, 
among  so  called  "dangerous  trades"  ;  where 
foreign  labor  is  used ;  where  government 
inspection  is  lax ;  where  factory  laws  need 
revision  ;  and  so  forth.  They  do  exist  there, 
but  not  only  there.  They  are  to  be  found 
every  where,  without  excuse,  resulting  in 
loss  instead  of  the  profit  that  could  be  had 
— to  remain  till  special  education  and  ex- 
ample destroys  them. 

Now  these  wastes  are  serious,  but  a 
more  important  waste  because  more  uni- 
versal, is  a  waste  that  takes  place  in  the 
average  work  done  under  so  called  "health- 
ful conditions,"  under  excellent  inspection, 
by  well  fed  and  educated  workers  and 
under  the  average  methods.  It  is  your  work 
and  my  work,  and  the  work  of  the  man 
next  door  and  of  the  people  in  our  town 
that  demands  investigation  today,  if  we 
are  to  eliminate  the  greatest  amount  of 
waste  in  the  shortest  amount  of  time  pos- 
sible. 

The  time  to  look  for  fatigues,  then,  is 
immediately  and  all  the  time,  beginning 
where  we  are,  and  continuing  wherever  we 
happen  to  go  during  the  ordinary  daily 
routine.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  empha- 
sized that  the  important  places  to  inves- 
tigate are  the  homes  and  the  work  places 
of  the  average  members  of  the  community. 

For  purposes  of  investigations  such  as 
this,  we  have  found  no  better  classification 
of  fatigue  than  that  of,  first,  necessary 
fatigue  and  second,  unnecessary  fatigue. 
This  classification  allows  us  at  once  to 
l:now  whether  we  have  a  problem  of  pro- 
viding a  definite  program  for  the  periodic- 
ity of  rest  intervals  or  of  eliminating  the 
fatigue  entirely. 

In  order  to  determine  accurately  wheth- 
er fatigue  is  necessary  or  unnecessary,  a 
measured  investigation  of  the  activity  is 
essential.  We  shall  describe  later  how  this 
measured  investigation  is  made,  but,  even 
without  this,  it  is  possible  to  classify 
roughly  the  existing  fatigue. 

Unnecessary  fatigue  exists, 

1.  If  the  worker  is  obviously  unfitted  to 
the  work,  either  physically  or  mentally. 

2.  If  the  work  is  of  a  class  that  is 
naturally  uninteresting  or  unsatisfactory 
to  the  worker  himself. 

3.  If  the  work  could  be  done  seated  and 
is  being  done  standing. 

4.  If  the  work  is  done  all  day  long  with- 
out change  of  posture  where  some  change 
is  possible.  Any  standing  job  that  will  not 
permit  arrangement  for  sitting  twenty 
minutes  in  most  of  the  hours  needs  an  in- 
vestigation by  methods  of  motion  study. 

5.  If  the  working  conditions  are  in  any 
way  unhealthful  or  if  the  workers  think 
that  they  are  unhealthful ;  if  there  is  poor 
lighting,  poor  ventilating,  too  little  or  too 
much  heat  or  an  insufficient  variation  in 
the  range  of  heating.  This  last  is  a  large, 
important  subject  in  itself,  the  proved  find- 
ings in  which  are  little  known.  An  even 
temperature  constantly  maintained  is 
enervating  and  causes  unnecessary  fatigue. 

6.  If  the  working  equipment  is  not  com- 
fortable. 

7.  If  there  is  no  provision  for  rest  in- 
tervals. 

K  Tf  the  output  decreases  in  quantity, 
in  quality,  or  in  both,  with  no  other  appar- 
ent cause. 

0.  If  the  worker  shows  obvious  signs  of 
fatigue,  increasing  as  the  work  periods  go 
On,  or  comes  to  work  each  morning  more 
tired  than  he  was  the  day  before,  this  de- 
crease   in    strength    being    caused    by    the 


work  itself  and  not  by  some  irrelevant  out- 
side influence. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  un- 
necessary fatigue  is  the  crying  evil  to  be 
attacked.  It  is  worse  than  loafing.  Loafing 
is  fun  for  some  people.  Unnecessary  fatigue 
does  nobody  any  good. 

When  we  come  to  necessary  fatigue,  we 
cannot  proceed  so  far  without  the  careful 
measured  investigations.  These  always 
show  that  less  fatigue  is  necessary  to  do 
the  work  than  has  been  anticipated. 

Naturally  no  one  who  investigates 
fatigue  problems  sympathetically  can  re- 
sist trying  to  apply  the  remedies  as  soon 
as  the  ills  are  called  to  his  attention. 
There  is  but  one  safe  and  sure  way  in 
fatigue  elimination.  This  is  to  begin  to 
supply  the  rest  intervals,  and  to  endeavor 
to  eliminate  the  fatigue,  before  spending 
much  time  on  deciding  whether  fatigue  is 
unnecessary  or  not.  In  the  final  analysis, 
whether  the  fatigue  does  prove  to  be  neces- 
sary or  not  it  must  be  either  eliminated  or 
cured — that  is,  recovery  periods  for  it  must 
be  provided.  This  is  really  stating  two  dif- 
ferent methods  of  fatigue  elimination — 
one  being  the  short  method  of  eliminating 
or  lessening  the  fatigue  by  removing  the 
cause,  the  other  being  the  method  of  elim- 
inating the  fatigue,  or  the  effects  of  it,  by 
supplying  the  remedy. 

Those  individuals,  institutions,  com- 
panies, and  communities  who  have  gone 
farthest  in  fatigue  elimination  without 
careful  investigation,  have  done  so  by  ap- 
plying this  remedy  to  the  most  widespread 
extent  possible. 

The  shop  hospital,  with  doctor  and  nurse 
operating  with  reversed  incentives,  the 
rest  room,  the  recovery  room,  the  lunch 
room  with  its  scientifically  determined 
menu,  the  recreation  room — these  have  all 
become  well  known  thruout  the  entire 
community,  and  too  much  cannot  be  said 
in  praise  of  all  these  institutions  and  of 
the  splendid  results  that  they  are  obtain- 
ing in  preparing  the  nation's  workers  for 
the  unexpected  call.  Our  campaign  does 
not  aim  in  any  way  to  supplant  these,  but 
rather  to  supplement  them,  and  to  make 
their  possibilities  better  known  and  their 
use  more  intelligent. 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  cooperation 
among  manufacturers  and  among  mer- 
chants and  in  fact  in  all  other  lines 
toward  establishing  these  helps  to  the 
worker,  to  the  industries  and  to  the  com- 
munity in  general.  Now  let  some  of  this 
money,  and  these  brains,  and  this  energy 
go  toward  the  "preventive  medicine,"  that 
is,  the  elimination  of  the  fatigue  itself.  To 
do  this,  as  a  starting  point  take  one  day 
off  and  walk  thru  your  factory,  department, 
office,  store,  school  or  kitchen  with  no 
other  thought  than  fatigue  elimination  and 
make  an  intensive  and  intelligent  study 
of  the  workplace  and  of  the  worker  and 
of  the  work  itself.  To  bring  these  investi- 
gations into  line  with  investigations  in 
other  lines,  that  results  may  be  exchanged 
and  be  mutually  helpful,  we  call  this  part 
of  the  work  the  "Survey."  It  consists  of 
certain  preliminaries  such  as  setting  down 
in  writing,  supplemented  by  drawings. 
photographs  or  any  other  devices  possible, 
exactly  what  exists.  Record  exactly  what 
you  actually  see  before  you,  as  you  walk 
or  as  you  sit  down  to  study  the  situation. 
Then  glance  over  the  records,  as  far  as 
such  are  kept,  to  see  how  the  output  varies 
during  the  day;  finally,  state  as  far  as 
possible  the  reasons  for  all  of  these  tilings. 
Tf  you  seriously  carry"  investigations  your- 
self,  io   even   a   few  instances,   up   to    this 


The  Reason  Why  a 

multiplex! 


HAMMOND 


appeals  so  strongly  to  the  individual 
writer  is  that  it  has  marvelous  versatility; 
its  flexibility  is  beyond  compare. 

Those  who    can  obtain   exclusive    benefits    from      J 
the  "  Hammond"  are 

BUSINESS     EXECUTIVES.     AUTHORS 
AND    LITERARY    PEOPLE.    SOCIAL     I 
AND    BUSINESS   SECRETARIES.    DOC-     I 
TORS.    SURGEONS    AND    CHEMISTS.     I 
MATHEMATICIANS.  ENGINEERS.  COL- 
I     LEGE   PROFESSORS  AND   STUDENTS. 
CLERGYMEN.   LECTURERS 

g  If  you  are  in  these  classes  be  assured   that  you 

g  would   obtain   unimaginable  information   if   you 

Ij  asked  us  for  our  catalog  and  data  upon  your  par- 

g  ticular  branch  of  work. 

=      A  Pew  Samples  of? 

1     Multiplex   types 

g    Pttllt    -    f»r     tttrl     condensing 

gMiniature-privato.refinsd    letters,   § 

1  Small    Roman-neat    business 

1  t)«'vtvco/£    ^cvlfc't  -    i>vi.vo,-te  -tet£«va-.  | 

I  Medium  Roman-general  letters. 

|  Italic   -  emphasizing. 

1    SPECI AL     GOTHI C    -     CLEAN     CUT 

|  Large  Gothic  -  sermons, lectures. 
1  Large  Roman  -  sermons,  lectures. 
I  Print-type  -  new,  attractive. 

g~  Q-t-t   £ancju.<icje* 

CPiancjed  &n<>tantly 

S      Some  of    the  points   of  construction   which    the 

§      "  Hammond"  possesses  exclusively  are: 

1      TWO      COMPLETE     and     different      TYPE       I 

SETS  ON   EVERY   MACHINE.     Hun-     | 
dreds    to   select    from,  including  the  world's 
languages.       All  usable  on  the  one  machine. 

I     INSTANTLY    [INTERCHANGEABLE 

I  TYPE  SETS. 

|     EVERY   KIND   OF   WRITING   on  the  one 

machine:  Fraction  type  sets;  special  charac- 
ter sets,  for  technical  business,  and  also  for 
g  professional  symbols. 

|     OCCIDENTAL   AND   ORIENTAL  LAN- 
GUAGES ;    all    of    them   possible  on    one 
g  machine. 

|      VARIABLE    SPACING  :-for    very    large   or 
m  tiny  type  at  instant  will. 

|  CONDENSING  to  the  extent  of  saving  75% 
of  ordinary  typewriter  space. 

|  BEAUTIFUL  WORK  beyond  compare:  per- 
fect alignment  and  automatic  type  impres- 
sion. 

CLERGYMEN'S  "OUTLINES."  PHYSI- 
CIANS' "Histories":  EXECUTIVES  and 
SALESMEN'S  loose-leaf  "MANUALS"; 
Statistical  state- 
ments ;  authors'  em- 
phasis and  reference 
notes;  Mathemati- 
cal statements:  and 
all  other  special 
work  ;  —  this  is  the 
Hammond  field. 

PORTABILITY:  The 
condensed  aluminum 
weighs  but  II  pounds, 
yet  has  full  capacity 
for  all  work. 

Factory   Rebuilt    Machines    at    a    wide    rancc    of 
prices.     Monthly  payments.     Discounts  for  cash. 
Catalog  gladly  sent  (or  the  asking. 
Special  professional  terms. 

THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRTfERcb— 

538  East  69th  Street,  at  East  Rirer.  New  Yuik'.i.    N    I 

Name    

Address    

Occupation    
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What  about  fall 
business  ? 

General  business  this  fall  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  big  factor  in  all  lines 
of  industry  and  also  the  invest- 
ment market. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  with  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Address  Dept.  1-2  of 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Service  Offices  Wellesley  Hills.  Mass. 

Largeat  Organi  ration  of  lta  Character  In  the  World 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Four  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  September  I,  1917,  at  the 
office  or  agency  of  the  Company  in  New 
York  or  in  Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New 
York  by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  16 
Wall  Street.        G.  D.  MILNE,  Treasurer. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Four  and  One-Half  Per  Cent.  Cold  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  September  1,  1917,  at  the 
office  or  agency  of  the  Company  in  New 
York  or  in  Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New 
York  by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  16 
Wall  Street.        G.  D.  MILNE,  Treasurer. 


AMERICAN  CAR  AND  FOUNDRY  COMPANY. 
New  York,  September  4,  1917. 
Preferred  Capital  Stock. 
Dividend  No.  74. 
A  dividend  of  one   and    three-quarters  per  rent. 
•  1    1 '.;  )    on    the    Preferred   Stock   of   this   Company 
bus  this  day  been  declared  payable  Monday,   Octo- 
ber 1.  1917,  to  stockholders  ot  record  at  the  close 
of  business  Filday,  September  14,  1917. 

Checks   will    be   mailed    by    the   Guaranty   Trust 
Company  of  New  York. 

S.  S.  D.r.ANO,  Treasurer. 
H.  C.  WICK,  Secretary. 

AMERICAN  CAR  AND  FOUNDRY  COMPANY. 
New  York,  September  4,  1917. 
Common  Capital  Stock. 
Dividend  No,  60. 
A  quarterly  dividend  of  one  per  cent.    (1%)    and 
an  extra  dividend  of  one   per  cent.    (1%)    on  the 
Common  Stock  of  this  Company  has  thl    day  been 
declared,    payable    Monday,    October    1,    1917,    to 
stockholders    of    record    si    the    close    of    business 
Friday,  September  14,  1917. 
Cheeks    will    be   mailed   by   the   Guaranty    Trust 
pany  of  New  York. 

S.  S.  DeLANO,  Treasurer. 
11.  C.  WICK,  Seen  tary. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY 
Allegheny   Avenue   and   19th   Street 

Philadelphia,  September  5,   1917. 

Tin-   Directors   have  declared   a   dividend   of  one 

dollar    ($1.00)    per    share    from    the    net    earnings 

of   the    Company    on    both    Common   and    Preferred 

Stocks,  payable  October  1.  1917,  to  stockholders  ••( 

record    at    the    clow    of    business    on    September    17, 
1917.       Checks    will    be    mailed. 

WALTER   G.    HENDERSON,   Treasurer. 


point,  you  will  become-  strongly  interested 
in  the  whole  subject  A<  <  t<>  your  findings 
by  starting  a  Fatigue  Museum,  consisting 
of  whatever  fatigue  eliminating  devices  you 
have  been  able  to  fiud. 

In  order  to  make  rapid,  cumulative  and 
permanent  progress  in  fatigue  elimination. 
as  in  any  other  kind  of  activity,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  accurate  measurement. 
For  example,  you  would  not  attempt  to 
give  an  accurate  estimate  of  how  much 
time  it  took  to  do  anything  without  using 
some  sort  of  a  timing  instrument,  the  more 
precise  the  better.  The  reason  that  more 
progress  has  not  thus  far  been  made  in 
fatigue  elimination  is  the  same  reason  that 
applies  to  any  line  of  investigation. 
Progress  that  is  rapid  and  permanent  can- 
not be  made  until  there  exists  three  things : 
1.  A  determination  of  the  units  that  are  to 
be  measured.  2.  Methods  of  measurement. 
?».  Such  inexpensive  and  accurate  devices 
that  it  is  possible  that  the  measurements 
be  generally  made. 

We  shall  describe  here  our  own  method 
of  investigating  an  activity  as  furnishing 
a  practical  method  of  attacking  the  fatigue 
problem  scientifically.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that,  for  greatest  success  in  this  work 
an  entire  activity  in  all  its  bearings  must 
be  thoroly  standardized  and  operated  ac- 
cording to  the  best  findings  of  measure- 
ment. For  example,  to  succeed  best  in 
fatigue  elimination  in  a  plant,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  entire  plant  be  operated  under 
Measured  Functional  Management,  at  least 
to  the  extent  that  those  who  are  working 
in  the  plant  have,  before  starting  the  work, 
passed  thru  a  modern  intelligently  conduct- 
ed employment  bureau,  that  really  investi- 
gates and  helps  the  workers,  and  that  se- 
cures an  adequate  placement ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  sees  that  each  worker  is  put  at 
that  type  of  work  that  he  is  best  fitted 
to  do. 

Of  course  it  is  not  always  that  we  find 
things  in  such  a  high  sfate  of  development, 
but  our  method  of  procedure  is  the  same 
in  any  case  that  is,  first  of  all,  we  report 
working  conditions  in  the  greatest  detail 
possible.  With  the  willing  cooperation  of 
the  worker  always,  when  our  methods  and 
the  reasons  for  them  are  explained,  we 
install  our  measuring  devices ;  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  detail  lacking  in  the  rec- 
ord itself,  we  make  the  record  thru  the 
micromotion  method,  and  the  ehronocycle- 
graph  method  and  from  the  charts  that  we 
are  enabled  to  make  from  the  preliminary 
records. 

The  micromotion  method  of  measuring 
consists  of  placing  a  microchronometer  or 
specially  constructed  rapid  time  measuring 
device  with  a  capacity  of  twenty  revolu- 
tions per  minute  or  more  in  the  field  where 
the  worker  is  working,  and  recording  thru 
the  use  of  a  cinematograph,  1,  what  the 
woi ker  is  doing,  motion  by  motion;  2,  the* 
elapsed  time  it  takes  to  do  the  work  and 
the  time  of  each  component  element  of  the 
work.  To  secure  greater  accuracy  in  the 
recording  of  the  elements  of  the  motions  we 
incorporate  cross-sectioning  into  this  record 
in  one  way  or  another. 

It  may  seem  that  such  investigation  as 
this  is  getting  far  away  from  fatigue,  but 
it  must  be  understood  that  fatigue  and 
activity  are  produced  simultaneously,  and 
that  scientific  fatigue  records  and  fatigue 
elimination  may  not  be  secured  until  the 
activity  has  been   scientifically  recorded. 

Where  the  work  is  very  rapid,  such  as 
typewriting,  it  has  been  necessary  to  take 
more  than  one  hundred  pictures  per  sec- 
ond, in  order  to  show  adequately  what  is 
taking  place  in  training  world  champion 
typists. 

The  chronocyclegranb  method  of  reeord- 
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13  years  ago  metal-against-metal strip  proved 
itself  short-lived.  Warping  or  shrinking  sash  also 
affected  it. 

Time  has  shown  that  only  wood-against-metal, 
with  metal  tongue  shaped  as  above,  and  mteal 
bearing  rails,  is  proof  against  wear,  sticking  or 
binding.  Likewise  it  alone  insures  a  weather- 
proof fit  always.    That  is  why  you  should 
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DIVIDENDS 

LIGGETT  &   MYERS   TOBACCO   CO. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  29th,  1917. 
A  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent. 
(1%%)  has  been  declared  on  the  Preferred  stock 
of  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company,  payable 
October  1,  1917,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the 
close  of  business  September  17,  1917.  Checks  will 
be  mailed.  X.  T.  ANDERSON,  Treasurer. 

RAY  CONSOLIDATED  COPPER  COMPANY 
25  Broad  St.,  New  York,  September  6.  1917. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  Ray  Consolidated 
Copper  Company  has  declared,  for  the  quarter 
ending  September  30,  1917,  a  dividend  of  fifty 
cents  per  share  and  a  capital  distribution  of  fifty 
cents  per  share,  payable  September  29,  1917,  to 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on 
September    14.    1917. 

E.    P.    SHOVE,    Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMrANY 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters 
per  cent,  has  been  declared  upon  the  Preferred 
Stock  of  this  Company,  payable  October  1,  1917, 
to  Stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
September  15,  1917;  and  a  further  dividend  of 
three  and  one-half  per  cent.  has.  been  declared 
upon  the  Preferred  Stock  of  this  Company,  pay- 
able October  1,  1917,  to  Stockholders  of  record 
at  the  close  of  business  September  15,  1917. 
Transfer  Books  will  remain  open.  Checks  mailed. 
R.    H.    ISMON,    Secretary    and    Treasurer. 

UTAH  COPPER   COMPANY 
120    Broadway 
•    New    York,    .September    (i,    1917. 
The    Finance    Committee    of    Utah    Copper    Com- 
pany   have    declared    for    the    quarter    ending    Sep- 
tember   30,     1 1>17,    a    dividend    of    $1.75    per    share 
and    a    capital    distribution    of    $1.75    per    share, 
and  a   capital   distribution  of  $1.75   per  share,    pay- 
able September  2!>,   1!»17,   to  stockholders  of  record 
at    the    close    of    business    on    September    14,    1917. 
Tile    books    for   the   transfer   of    the   stock  of   the 
Company    Will    remain    open. 

C.     K.    LII'MAN,     Asst.     Secretary. 

CLOSE  OF  TRANSFER  BOOKS 


LIGGETT    &    MYERS    TOBACCO    CO. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  29,  1917. 
The  transfer  books  of  the  seven  per  cent.  (7<%) 
bonds  Of  LIGGETT  &  MYERS  TOBACCO  COM- 
PANY will  dose  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  September 
17th,  1917,  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  said 
bonds,  due  October  1,  1917,  and  will  re-open  at 
10  o'clock   A.   M.,   October  2.   1917. 

T.   T.   ANDERSON,  Treasurer. 


KEEP  YOUR 
DOLLARS  BUSY 

Now,  as  never  before,  it  is  important  that  your 
money  he  kept  at  work  in  legitimate  enter- 
prises. You  will  benefit  by  consulting  The 
independent  Investor's  Service  before  buying 
securities   of   whose   merit  you   are   uncertain. 
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ing  activity  consists  of  fastening  small  elec- 
tric lights  to  the  hands  or  other  moving 
parts  of  the  operator  or  of  the  operation, 
and,  thru  a  timing  device  such  as  a  special 
commutator  or  tuning  fork,  controlling  the 
intervals,  causing  to  appear  upon  the  rec- 
ord photographic  plate  projectile  shaped 
time  spots  that  show  not  only  the  path  of 
the  motion  and  the  direction  of  the  motion 
but  relative  speed,  exact  speed,  relative 
time  and  exact  time  as  well.  In  these  rec- 
ords we  see  plainly  not  only  what  occurs, 
but,  also  evidences  of  the  mental  condi- 
tions such  as  habit  of  automatieity,  of 
hesitation,  and  besides  these,  indications  of 
fatigue.  From  these  records  we  make  the 
Simultaneous  Motion  Cycle  Charts  which 
show  plainly  what  parts  of  the  body  are 
active  simultaneously  and  consecutively. 

It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed 
that  every  one  in  this  country  who  could, 
will  take  up  investigations  thus  seriously, 
nor  is  it  necessary,  because  as  the  need 
for  such  measured  investigation  becomes 
more  evident,  the  larger  industries  and 
shops  will  take  up  the  work,  finally  the 
work  will  probably  be  taken  up  by  the 
Government,  and  the  findings  in  all  lines 
placed  at  the  public's  disposal.  The  sub- 
ject is  important  enough  to  warrant  a  de- 
partment at  Washington.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary that  the  public  take  up  the  matter, 
as  we  have  before  said,  from  the  other 
side,  working  up  toward  these  measured 
investigations. 

Not  only  is  it  necessary  that  this  in- 
vestigation be  taken  up  now  for  the  general 
good,  and  for  the  general  elimination  of 
waste,  but  in  order  that  we  may  be  pre- 
pared to  utilize  our  capacities  to  the  ut- 
most, and  also  to  handle  adequately  the 
crippled  men  who  are  certain  to  return  to 
us  from  the  conflict  on  the  other  side. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  the  mistakes  that 
have  been  made  on  the  other  side  (and 
that  no  one  is  quicker  to  acknowledge  than 
the  great  men  who  have  been  interested 
and  instrumental  in  the  work  of  reeduca- 
tion there),  it  is  necessary  that  we  pre- 
pare ourselves  by  investigating  all  of  our 
opportunities,  not  only  from  the  activity 
standpoint,  to  see  where  cripples  can  best 
be  placed,  but  also  from  the  fatigue  stand- 
point, that  we  may  make  more  opportuni- 
ties available  to  cripples,  and  may  make 
all  kinds  of  work  less  fatiguing  and  more 
profitable  to  them. 

Something  has  already  been  done  along 
this  line  of  providing  occupation  for  crip- 
pled soldiers.  It  is  possible,  thru  supplying 
mechanical  appliances  as  do  Professor 
Amar  and  the  workers  in  France,  to  allow 
many  cripples  to  go  back  to  their  old  work, 
or  to  take  up  other  work  which  would  not 
otherwise  become  available.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible thru  adaptation  of  existing  machines. 
BUCb  as  adapting  the  typewriter  by  using 
one  with  the  double  keyboard  and  with 
multiple  roll  supplies  of  paper,  to  render 
occupations  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
adaptable   to   cripples,    suitable    for   them. 

Still  other  occupations  arc  in  the  selling 
liii".  tbe  handling  of  small  stores,  the  tele- 
phone, dictaphone,  telautograph  and  so 
forth.  Rut  these  occupations,  few  compara- 
tively in  number  that  have  so  far  been  dis- 
covered and  marked  as  pn-emiiK'ntly  fit 
for  cripples,  must  be  supplemented  by  op- 
portunities in  all  lines  of  industries  that 
needs  shall  be  supplied  by  those  interested 
in  those  lines.  It  is  along  this  line  that 
special  preparedness  must  take  place,  and 
fatigue  investigations  on  the  part  of  every 
member  of  the  communty  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  showing  what  these  occupa- 
tions are.  and  toward  making  the  necessary 
adaptations. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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this  winter.     Get  a  Kalamazoo  Pipeless 
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and  learn  what  you  can  save 
in  fuel  bills  this  winter.     See 
how     easily     this     simple     and 
powerful   heating   outfit   can  be 
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what  owners  say  about  it.     Kala- 
mazoo Pipe  Furnace  outfits  where 
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In  ouis  campaign  for  a  "Better  Cup  of 
Coffee ' '  we  need  the  assistance  of  the 
intelligent  housewife  to  the  end  that 
the  splendid  material  furnished  by  us 
under  the  name  of  "White  House"  be 
not  spoiled  in  the  brewing. 

The  WHITE  HOUSE  COFFEE  is  sold 
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in  any  package  but  the  one,  two,  or  three- 
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HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 


ENGLISH:    LITERATURE    AND    COMPOSITION 

BY    FREDERICK    HOUK   LAW,    PH.D. 

HEAD     OF     THE     ENGLISH     DEPARTMENT,     STUYVESANT     HIGH     SCHOOL. 
NEW     YORK     CITY 

SECTION  I.  ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  COMPOSITION. 
The  Story  of  the  Week. 

1.  Write  a  short  speech  in  which  you  explain  the  Italian  ad- 
vance on  Trieste.  Use  the  map  on  page  418  to  illustrate 
your  points. 

2.  Write  a  short  composition  in  which  you  discuss  the  recent 
revelations  concerning  the  Swedish  legation  at  Buenos  Aires. 
Read  the  editorial  "Spurlos  Versenkt"  and  comment  on  it. 

8.  Write  a  composition  in  which  you  show  why  all  lawyers 
would  naturally  oppose  the  acts  of  the  German  Government. 

4.  Show  in  what  ways  the  attitude  of  American  labor  is  worthy 
of  praise. 

5.  Imagine  that  you  are  the  editor  of  a  Chicago  newspaper. 
Write  a  strong  editorial  article  concerning  the  recent  action 
of  the  Mayor  of  Chicago. 

6.  Write  a  contrast  on  the  character  of  the  English  people  and 
government,  and  the  character  of  the  German  people  and 
government  as  indicated  by  recent  air  raids. 

7.  Write  a  composition  in  which  you  show  the  various  secret 
plots  and  machinations  of  the  German  Government  that  have 
thus  far  come  to  light. 

8.  Write  an  editorial  article  in  which  you  show  why  the  present 
German  Government  can  not  be  permitted  to  endure. 

Editorial  Articles. 

1.  Write  an  outline  of  the  leading  editorial  article.  Give  an  oral 
explanation  of  your  outline,  showing  whether  or  not  the 
article  has  been  well  planned. 

2.  Give  an  address  to  your  class,  showing  that  all  anti-war  meet- 
ings in  the  United  States  should  be  stopped  absolutely. 

3.  Give  orally  your  reasons  for  agreeing,  or  disagreeing,  with 
President  Wilson  in  his  distinction  between  the  German  Gov- 
ernment and  the  German  people. 

4.  Which  editorial  article  do  you  consider  best  written?  Give 
your  reasons  in  full. 

5.  Point  out  the  best  titles  in  The  Story  of  the  Week  and  the 
editorial  articles.  Give  directions  for  the  writing  of  good  titles. 

Avanti  Savoia!  By  Agostino  de  Biasi. 
1.  Translate,    or    ask    some    one    to    translate    for   you,    the    ex- 
pression :  "Germania  debellanda,  Austria  delenda."  Show  how 
the  expression  is  the  central  thought  of  the  article. 
Is  the  War  Your  Business? 
1.  Study  the  article.  Then  tell  your  class  what  you  and  your 
friends  are  doing,  or  can  do,  to  make  the  war  "your  business." 
Frank  Scott:  Master  of  Efficiency.  By  Donald  Wilhelm. 
1.  What    methods    lias    the    author    taken    to    make    his   article 
original  and   interesting?  Write  a  similar  article  concerning 
one  of  your   teachers,   or   a   business   man   whom   you    know 
intimately. 

The  Waste  of  Getting  Tired.  By  F.  B.  and  L.  M.  Gilbreth. 
1.  This  is  a   popular  article  on  a  technical  subject.  Draw  from 
it  several   rules  tor  the  writing  of  popular  technical  articles. 
Write  a   somewhat  similar  article  concerning  some  technical 
work  that  you  can  do. 
The  Best  Office  I  Ever  Saw.  By  Edward  Earle  Purinton. 
1.   Mali-    an    outline   uf   the    article,    making  the   outline   in    such 
a  waj   thai  it  will  emphasize  Mr.  Purinton's  conception  of  an 
ideal  office. 

SECTION  II.  LITERATURE. 

Confessions  of  a  Westerner. 
1.   How    does  this   article  differ   from   Irving's  essays  concerning 
life  in   England? 

SECTION  III.  WORD  STUDY. 
1  Give  the  meaning  and  the  derivation  of  every  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing words  prominent  in  the  news  of  the  week:  appalling, 
revelation-,  corroborating,  formulating,  radicals,  project. 
propaganda,  repudiation,  aggressive,  punitive,  sedition,  para- 
mount, artizans,  overt,  impromptu. 

SECTION  IV.  GRAMMAR. 
The  Bible:  Textbook  of  Efficiency.  By  M.  T.  Shelf ord. 

1.  Point  out  several  >■■  Lmple,  of  compound,  and  of 
complex  sentences.  Which  type  of  sentence  is  most  used  in 
this  article? 

2.  <Iive  the  syntax  of  the  nouns  in  the  first  paragraph. 
Working  Out  the  Marriage  Problem.  By  Harriet  Orne. 

1.   Give  the  syntax  of  the  phrase-  in  the  first  paragraph. 
_'.   'live  the  syntax  of  the  clauses  in  the  second  paragraph. 
'■',.   Give  the  syntax  of  tin    infinitives  in  the  third  paragraph. 
Teacher*  of  English  arr  requested  to  write  to  Dr.  Law,  qivinq 
oontirnctive  suggestion!  for  the  me  of  The  Independent  in  the 

tetrhino  of   "English. 


HISTORY,  CIVICS   AND  ECONOMICS 

BY-  ARTHUR    M.   WOLFSON,   PH.D. 

PRINCIPAL    OF    THE    HIGH    SCHOOL    OF    COMMERCE,    NEW    YORK    CITY 

I.  Public  Opinion  and  the  War— "Time  to  Stop  It,"  "Loyal 

Lawyers,"  "The  Voice  of  Labor,"  "The   Flight  of  the 
Doves,"  "Stockholm  Conference  Postponed." 

1.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  editorial,  differentiate  between  the  right 
of  free  speech  (Constitution,  Amendment  I)  in  time  of  peace 
and  in  time  of  war. 

2.  What,  according  to  the  lawyers,  are  the  German  violations 
of  international  law.  Investigate  these  subjects  further  by 
consulting  a  standard  textbook  on  international  law. 

3.  Compare  the  present  augmentation  of  the  President's  war 
powers  with  conditions  during  the  administration  of  President 
Lincoln. 

1.  Contrast  the  action  of  the  labor  meeting  in  Minneapolis  with 
the  action  of  the  People's  Council  in  Chicago.  What  conclu- 
sions do  yon  draw? 

II.  Preparing  for  War — "War  as  an  Industry." 

1.  "Krupp  factories  .  .  .  won  the  first  Belgian  campaign." 
Explain  this  sentence. 

2.  "We  must  make  universal  training  a  reality,"  etc.  How? 

•">.  "The  needs  of  wartime  may  be  reduced  to  five,"  etc.  How  is 
each  of  these  five  to  be  taken  care  of? 

4.  "An  objection  may  be  raised  to  this  universal  conscription," 
etc.  What  answer,  if  any,  have  you  to  this  objection? 

III.  Italy  and  the  War— "Avanti  Savoia!" 

1.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  title  of  the  article?  Describe 
the  steps  by  which  Savoy  has  risen  to  its  present  position 
in  Italy. 

2.  What,  according  to  the  article,  are  Italy's  purposes  in  the 
war?  Is  Italy  justified  in  desiring  further  extension  of  terri- 
tory? 

.">.  What  is  meant  by  the  Prussian  "Drang  nach  Osten"?  How 
will  Italy  prevent  this  movement? 

4.  What  effect  will  a  successful  Italian  campaign  have  upon  the 
fate  of  the  Austrian  Empire? 

5.  How  does  the  author  propose  to  reconcile  the  rival  claims  of 
Italy  and  the  Balkan  states  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Adriatic? 

IV.  The  Government  of  Germany — "The  German  Govern- 
ment and  the  German  People." 

1.  Discuss  the  governmental  relations  between  the  German  peo- 
ple, the  Reichstag,  the  Bundesrath.  the  Imperial  Chancellor 
and  the  Emperor.  How  far  does  the  government  express  the 
popular  will? 

2.  Name  the  chief  political  parties  in  Germany  at  present  and 
discuss  the  attitude  of  each  of  these  parties  toward  the  war. 

V.  The  Partition  of  Poland— "A  New  Polish  Partition." 

1.  Look  up  the  history  of  the  partition  of  Poland  in  1772,  1798 
and  1795.  What  was  the  political  status  of  Russian,  Aus- 
trian and  Prussian  Poland  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
war? 

2.  How  has  the  war  affected  the  political  and  social  conditions 
in  each  of  the  three  regions? 

3.  What  is  the  political  status  of  Russian  Poland  at  present? 
According  to  the  news  item,  what  change  is  proposed? 

VI.  A    Study    in    Commercial    and    Political    Geography — 
"Confessions  of  a  Westerner." 

1.  In  this  article  New  York  is  called  "the  most  beautiful  Euro- 
pean city  west  of  the  Atlantic."  Why? 

2.  Account  for  the  difference  in  climatic  conditions  referred  to 
in  the  article. 

3.  "Out  West  the  railroad  was  a  serious  matter."  Explain. 

4.  What  is  the  economic  significance  of  the  sentences:  (a)  "I 
also  despised  the  little  copper  coins  called  pennies."  (b)  "I 
also  missed  the  big  silver  dollars,"  etc. 

~>.  Comment  on  the  "almost  entire  absence  of  civic  vanity"  in 

New  York. 
'!.  "I    found   Eastern    politics   a  little   perplexing."   Why? 
7.  "In  Wyoming  the  Nation  was  omnipresent."  "Here  I  find  the 

city  and  state  at  every  turn."  Account  for  the  difference. 

VII.  Industrial   Efficiency— "The  Waste  of  Getting  Tired," 
"The  Best  Office  I  Ever  Saw." 

1.  What  are  the  proofs  that  there  is  a  direct  relation  between 

fatigue  and  industrial  efficiency?  What  means  can  we  employ 

to  lessen  this  fatigue? 
-.   "The  modern  office   is   a   library,   a   training  school,   a  health 

resort,"    etc.    Discuss    one    or    more    of    these    functions    and 

show  its  relations  to  efficient  business  methods. 
'■>.   What  are  some  of  the  schemes  offered  by  Mr.  Purinton  for 

improving   office   conditions?   Can    you    add    any    schemes   of 

your   own  ? 
4.  From  a  study  of  these  two  articles  what  conclusions  do  you 

draw  concerning  the  changing  relations  between  capital  and 

labor? 
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MORITURI    SALUTAMUS 

June  5,  1917 
By  William  Herbert  Carrtjth 

Not  as  go  felons  blindfold  to  the  block, 
Hearts    choked   with    rage    and   feet   irres- 
olute ; 
Not  like  dumb  beasts  that  crowd  the  death- 
ward  chute, 
Snuffing  the  blood  of  their  own  slaughtered 

flock; 
But  clear-eyed,  lifted  up  upon  a  rock, 
Would  we  this  day  enter  the  grim  dispute. 
We  being  about  to  die,  our  Chief  salute, 
Highly  prepared  to  meet  the  ultimate  shock. 
Ten  million  men,  we  answer  to  the  call ; 
Three  million  lives — our  lives — we  offer  and 
We  ask  but  this,  our  leader,  once  for  all : 
Since  we  must  pay  the  cost,  to  understand 
Ere  the  full  tempest  from  the  heavens  fall, 
The  concrete  terms  on  which  we  stay  our 
hand. 

— San  Francisco   Bulletin. 

THE     NEW     PLAYS 

Over  the  Phone,  by  George  Broadhurst. 
Sex  comedy  "founded  on  the  Hungarian  of 
Imre  Foeldes."  Well  played,  clever,  neuro- 
tic, exotic.    (Forty-eighth  Street  Theater.) 

This  Way  Out  shows  what  happened 
when  a  would-be  practical  joker  signed  his 
friend's  name  to  an  answer  to  a  matri- 
monial "ad."  Funny,  good  natured  light 
comedy.   (George  M.  Cohan's  Theater.) 

THE     FOOD     FIGHT 

Under  this  head,  every  week,  The  Independent 
will  print  some  vital  part  of  the  information 
which  is  being  circulated  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  aid  American  housekeepers  in 
their  patriotic  and  intensely  necessary  work  of 
conserving   food. 

DON'T  throw  away  the  pulp  left  in 
the  jelly  bags  after  the  clear  juice 
has  drained  out,  says  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Altho 
federal  laws  prohibit  the  use  of  this  sub- 
stance for  commercial  purposes,  because  it 
might  masquerade  as  a  whole-fruit  product, 
it  is  thoroly  wholesome,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  put  to  family 
use.  Fruit  paste,  for  instance,  is  a  most 
satisfactory  product  that  can  be  made  from 
the  fruit  pulp. 

Fruit  paste  is  a  type  of  confection  or 
dessert  and  may  be  made  from  apricot, 
quince,  gooseberry  apple,  cherry,  plum, 
kumquat,  guava  and  other  fruits.  For  apri- 
cots, gooseberries  and  other  acid  fruits  use 
1  pound  of  powdered  sugar  to  1  pound 
of  fruit  pulp ;  for  quince  use  £  pound  pow- 
dered sugar  to  each  pound  of  pulp ;  and  for 
apples  i  pound  powdered  sugar  for  each 
pound  of  fruit  pulp.  If  desired,  pulp  from 
several  kinds  of  fruits  may  be  mixt.  If 
acid  fruits  predominate  in  this  mixture,  use 
approximately  1  pound  of  sugar  to  1  pound 
of  fruit  mixture ;  if  sweet  fruits  predom- 
inate, use  less  sugar. 

Rub  the  fruit  pulp  thru  a  purge  strainer 
and  weigh  it.  Add  the  sugar,  put  the  mix- 
ture over  a  slow  fire,  and  cook  until  it  is 
very  thick,  so  that  when  a  spoon  has  been 
passed  thru  it  the  mass  does  not  run  to- 
gether immediately.  Pour  the  paste  in  a 
half-inch  layer  on  flat  dishes,  marble  or 
glass  slabs,  which  have  been  rubbed  with  a 
cloth  dipped  in  a  good  salad  oil.  Expose 
the  dishes  to  draft  for  a  couple  of  days  and 
then  cut  the  paste  into  figures.  If  the  paste 
is  well  boiled  down,  it  is  dried  more  easily. 
The  paste  also  can  be  cut  with  a  common 
knife  or  with  a  fluted  vegetable  knife,  or  it 
can  be  cut  in  round  cakes,  the  center  of 
which  is  again  cut  with  a  smaller  circular 
cutter ;  there  will  thus  be  both  rings  and 
small  round  cakes. 


Place  the  cut  fruit  paste  on  paper  and 
sprinkle  it  with  crystallized  sugar  or  com- 
mon granulated  sugar.  Allow  it  to  stand 
again  for  a  couple  of  days  exposed  to  draft, 
dip  it  in  crystallized  sugar,  and  pack  in  a 
tin  or  wooden  box  lined  with  parchment 
paper  and  with  layers  of  the  same  paper 
placed  between  the  layers  of  paste.  The 
paste  can  be  kept  thus  and  served  as  des- 
sert, or  as  garnishing  on  creams  and  cus- 
tards, frozen  creams,  large  cakes,  etc. 

REMARKABLE  REMARKS 

John  D.  Rockefeller — I  hate  to  move. 

Billy  Sunday — God  likes  to  have  a 
little  fun. 

Orville  Wright1 — There  is  no  sense  of 
dizziness  in  the  air. 

Gertrude  Atherton — I  want  $50,000 
and  I  want  it  quick. 

Mayor  Thompson  of  Chiago — The 
Pope  is  some  neutral. 

Woodrow  Wilson — This  Great  War 
makes  us  all  brothers. 

General  Pershing — We  are  making 
giant  strides  day  by  day. 

Emperor  William — The  Lord  of  crea- 
tion has  granted  our  prayers. 

Elihu  Root — If  you  maintain  democ- 
racy, you  must  kill  autocracy. 

Laura  Jean  Libby — Have  one  pocket- 
book  between  husband  and  wife. 

Mary  Pickford — I  could  look  fifty  black 
cats  in  the  eye  and  smile  at  them  all. 

David  Lloyd  George — I  believe  in  the 
nation  which  can  sing  about  its  defeats. 

Edwin  Markham — There  have  never 
been  but  two  nations ;  the  rich  and  the 
poor. 

J.  Ogden  Armour — If  I  had  been  a  poor 
lad  I  might  never  have  got  beyond  a  clerk- 
ship. 

Bishop  T.  F.  Gaylor — Economy  is  being 
preached  in  the  South  with  a  seriousness 
amounting  almost  to  solemnity. 

Paul  Lensch — If  England  does  not  win 
the  war,  she  has  lost  it.  If  Germany  does 
not  lose  the  war,  she  has  won  it. 

German  Foreign  Minister  Kuhlmann 
— We  are  probably  beginning  the  last  year 
of  this  gigantic  war  of  nations. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Robie — No  sane  man  can  ad- 
vise any  course  for  young  people  except 
moderately   early,   well-assorted   marriages. 

Otto  H.  Kahn — It  is  absurd  to  preach 
that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  make 
more  money  during  the  war  than  his  bare 
living  expenses. 

Theodore  Roosevelt — The  war  I  was 
in  wasn't  much  of  a  war,  but  it  was  all 
there  was,  and  it  was  not  our  fault  if  there 
was  not  enough  to  go  round. 


THE    POETS'  GIFT  TO    ITALY 

UNDER  the  leadership  of  Robert  Un- 
derwood Johnson,  the  Poets'  Com- 
mittee for  the  American  Ambulance 
in  Italy  is  making  a  nation  wide  appeal  for 
contributions  with  the  hope  of  placing  at 
least  fifty  ambulances,  costing  $2000  apiece, 
on  the  Italian  front.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  to  obtain  also  the  cooperation 
of  the  women's  clubs,  the  Players,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  the 
Authors'  League,  and  many  other  organiza- 
tions devoted  to  the  promotion  in  this  coun- 
try of  art  and  literature.  The  American 
people  have  placed  over  a  thousand  am- 
bulances on  the  French  front  but  the 
American  ambulance  is  as  yet  hardly 
known  in  the  Italian  theater  of  war,  and  it 
was  felt  to  be  righl  and  proper  that  the 
poets,  who  of  all  Americans  owe  most    to 

the  inspiration   of   Italy,   should    be   piOB 

in    this    field.    Contributions    should    he    sent 

to  the  Poets'  Committee  at  70  Fifth  Ave 

nue,  New  York. 


EFFICIENCY 

The  ratio  of  achievement  to  effort 


SOCIETY 

is   the   true   measure   of    efficiency 


MAKING  THE  WAR  OUR  BUSINESS 


LA.ST  week  The  Efficiency  Society  published  in  its  regu- 
lar department  of  The  Independent  the  first  results 
J  of  its  War  Canvass,  presenting  a  condensed  resume 
of  the  replies  to  the  Society's  questionnaire  recently  sent  to 
all  its  members.  In  that  resume  it  was  clearly  shown  that 
a  large  percentage  of  our  membership,  both  as  individuals 
and  by  the  actual  employment  of  their  plants  and  help,  are 
cooperating  with  the  Government  in  its  purpose  and  work 
of  carrying  on  the  war,  and  of  influencing  the  business  of 
the  country  to  be  carried  on,  efficiently,  with  a  view  to  con- 
serving effort,  material  and  time,  and  to  practise  thru  it 
all  the  best  economies. 

It  was  shown  also  that  there  are  business  and  professional 
men  and  manufacturing  plants  capable  of  serving,  but  not 
yet  doing  so,  mainly  thru  a  lack  of  information  as  to 
how  to  proceed.  It  is  clear  that  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  can  accept  our  services  when  the  results  of  this 
canvass  are  fully  classified  and  tabulated. 

Our  purpose  was  to  interest  business  and  professional 
men,  manufacturers  and  distributors,  in  this  effort.  The  re- 
sponse of  our  members  has  been  most  gratifying,  and 
also  the  response  from  the  National  Institute  of  Efficiency, 


whose  cooperation  we  secured.  To  carry  this  work  further 
we  now  hope  we  may  enlist  the  interest  of  all  executives 
of  important  business  who  are  readers  of  The  Independent. 
We  are  printing  the  Questionnaire  Coupon  on  this  page  to 
serve  as  an  easy  means  of  making  prompt  replies. 

The  Efficiency  Society  now  invites  all  business  and  pro- 
fessional men,  all  manufacturers  and  distributors,  who  are 
interested  in  this  common  work  for  the  general  good  to 
make  reply,  if  they  will,  to  the  questions  below,  filling  out 
the  blank  and  mailing  it  to  The  Efficiency  Society,  119  West 
40th  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  war  is  now  our  business:  we  can  do  much  to  advance 
the  betterment  of  business  organization  and  administration 
thruout  the  country.  There  are  ways  in  which,  directly 
and  indirectly,  the  thought  and  activities  of  alert  executives, 
with  or  without  plants  and  working  forces  to  offer,  should 
be  used. 

By  this  survey  The  Efficiency  Society  hopes  to  contribute 
toward  a  more  general  cooperation  in  governmental  needs 
and  plans,  based  on  a  knowledge  of  what  is  being  done  now, 
on  what  can  be  done,  on  how  the  Government  will  do  its 
part,  and  on  how  business  generally  is  affected  by  the  war. 


EFFICIENCY    SOCIETY    QUESTIONNAIRE 

Name    

Address    

Position 

Firm    

Nature  of  business 

1.  Is  the  business  organization  with  which  you  are  connected  cooperating  with  the  Government?. 

2.  If  so,  how?   

3.  What  obstacles,  if  any,  have  been  met  in  your  firm's  efforts  to  cooperate?   

4.  In  what  way  is  your  firm  best  fitted  to  aid? 

5.  What  effect,  if  any,  has  the  war  had  upon  your  business?    , 

6.  (a)    Are  you  as  an  individual  cooperating  with  the    Government?    

(b)    If  so,  how?    


WITH   WHICH    IS   INCORPORATED 

HARPERS  WEEKLY 


A  BIRDSEYE  VIEW  OF  THE  BATTLEFIELD 


THE  fourth  campaign  season  is  drawing  to  a  close 
with  no  apparent  prospect  of  a  decision  in  the 
field  this  year,  so  we  may  well  take  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  military  situation.  It  is  curiously  like 
that  of  the  preceding  years.  Each  fall  of  the  four  has 
shown  Germany  gaining  in  territory  and  losing  friends. 
On  the  map  her  position  looks  better  than  ever,  yet  the 
chances  of  her  victory  grow  ever  less.  Her  military 
prowess  compels  admiration,  while  her  ruthlessness  and 
arrogance  arouse  enmity  on  every  side.  New  foes  arise 
and  friends  are  alienated.  The  last  few  weeks  have 
added  Greece,  China,  Liberia,  Cuba,  Siam  and  Brazil  to 
the  list  of  her  enemies.  Seventeen  nations,  including  the 
greatest  and  the  smallest,  are  now  arrayed  against  the 
four  Central  Powers.  In  population  the  odds  in  our  favor 
are  ten  to  one;  in  area  more  than  thirty  to  one.  In  fact  the 
situation  is  much  more  favorable  than  these  figures  show, 
for  even  those  countries  that  remain  nominally  neutral,  like 
Argentina,  are  becoming  daily  more  hostile  and  at  any  rate 
their  resources  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies,  since  these 
have  command  of  the  sea.  The  Germans  then  can  hardly  be 
accused  of  exaggerating  when  they  say  that  the  whole  world 
is  in  arms  against  them. 

Why,  then,  are  they  not  yet  beaten?  Because  modern 
methods  and  weapons  of  war  have  so  strengthened  the  de- 
fensive that  an  entrenched  force  ably  commanded  and  amply 
armed  can  hold  out  against  a  much  greater  force  until  the 
defenders  are  killed  or  blasted  out  of  their  positions.  The 
Allies  may  have  ten  men  to  the  enemy's  one,  but  even  as- 
suming, that  Hindus,  Siamese  and  Hottentots  are  individ- 
ually a  match  for  Germans  or  Austrians  it  is  impossible  to 
pit  ten  men  against  one  on  any  front  in  Europe.  Only  a 
limited  number  of  men  can  be  used  in  a  mile  of  trenches 
and  so  long  as  Germany  has  enough  men  to  hold  the  front 
line  she  can  meet  her  foes  on  equal  terms  and  maintain  the 
appearance  of  invincibility  regardless  of  the  odds  against 
her. 

That  is  why  the  battle  line  in  France  and  Belgium  has 
shifted  so  slightly  in  the  last  three  years  in  spite  of  the 
piling  up  of  men  and  munitions  at  various  points  by  one 
side  or  the  other.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  Allies,  whatever 
their  future  resources,  can  prepare  and  deliver  a  stronger 
attack  than  that  which  they  launched  on  April  6  last.  They 
had  all  the  troops  that  could  be  put  on  the  front  and  all 
the  arms  they  needed,  yet  they  accomplished  but  little  more 
than  they  did  in  the  similar  attacks  of  1914,  1915  and  1916. 
The  French  offensive  was  a  frank  failure  for  which  Gen- 
eral Nivelle  was  removed  from  command.  The  British  did 
better,  but  not  what  they  or  their  enemies  expected.  The 
Germans  expected  to  lose  Lens  and  orders  to  evacuate  it 
on  April  19  were  found  on  German  prisoners  captured  by 
the  British,  yet  now,  five  months  later,  the  Germans  are 
still  in  possession  of  this  important  mining  center.   By  se- 


cretly withdrawing  in  March  to  a  new  line  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  behind  and  devastating  the  country  in  between  Hin- 
denburg  secured  a  new  position  which  is  so  far  intact.  At 
Verdun  the  French  have  regained  most  of  the  ground  they 
lost  in  February,  1916.  About  Ypres  the  British  have  pushed 
the  Germans  back  two  or  three  miles. 

Elsewhere  in  Europe  the  Allies  have  fared  worse.  The 
Italians  took  Gorizia  a  year  ago  last  August,  but  were  not 
able  to  push  beyond  until  recently  when  with  the  help  of 
British  artillery  they  gained  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  Carso 
plateau  on  a  thirty-mile  front.  The  Austrians  as  usual 
showed  great  weakness  and  surrendered  by  the  wholesale, 
but  since  their  line  has  been  strengthened  by  reinforcements 
of  Germans  and  Turks  the  Italian  drive  has  been  checked — 
with  Tricst  twelve  miles  away.  Nevertheless  this  seems  to 
be  the  most  vulnerable  point  in  the  enemy's  line. 

The  Germans  have  taken  advantage  of  the  Russian  chaos 
to  capture  Riga  and  to  regain  nearly  all  of  the  12,000 
square  miles  of  Austrian  territory  that  had  been  lost  in 
1916.  Riga  the  Germans  will  probably  desire  to  hold,  for 
they  claim  it  as  a  German  city  on  the  same  ground  as  the 
Italians  claim  Triest.  But  if  they  extend  their  conquests 
beyond  the  "German  provinces"  in  the  direction  of  Petro- 
grad  they  would  be  taking  territory  to  which  they  have  no 
shadow  of  a  claim  and  which  they  cannot  expect  to  keep. 
The  capture  of  Petrograd  would  be  a  spectacular  success 
and  make  good  bargaining  material,  but  the  vast,  amor- 
phous mass  of  Russia  would  remain  unconquered  and  the 
real  strength  of  the  Allies  would  not  be  impaired.  Petro- 
grad is  over  three  hundred  miles  beyond  Riga.  Swampy 
land  lies  between  and  winter  is  coming  on.  However  demor- 
alized the  Russian  army  may  be,  the  conquest  of  the  capital 
would  be  a  toilsome  and  painful  process.  It  would  involve 
the  extension  of  the  German  lines  by  five  hundred  miles  or 
more,  and  this  is  just  what  the  Germans  cannot  afford  to  do. 

The  German  line  on  the  east  is  now  about  as  short  as  it 
can  well  be.  It  drops  like  a  plummet  from  Riga  to  Rumania. 
But  it  would  be  possible  to  swing  the  southern  end  of  the 
line  eastward  to  Odessa  without  lengthening  it.  This  would 
give  the  Germans  possession  of  the  rest  of  Rumania  and  of 
the  grain  fields  of  Bessarabia.  A  raid  in  this  direction  would 
gather  in  the  harvests  of  the  richest  region  of  Russia,  while 
the  seizure  of  Petrograd  would  add  two  million  mouths  to 
feed.  A  fall  or  winter  campaign  could  be  carried  on  in  the 
south  of  Russia  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  Baltic 
r<  gion,  so  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  Germans  will  strike 
toward  Odessa  if  they  have  the  strength  to  strike  anywhere. 

One  other  frontier  in   Europe  remains  to  be  considered, 
that  is  the  Macedonian.  For  two  years  the  Allies  li 
a  force  of  several  hundred  thousand  men  stationed  at  Sa- 
lonica,  "eating  their  heads  off"  as  the  saying  is.  and  slinking 
with  fever,  and  accomplishing  nothing.  They  failed  to 
Serbia,  they  made  no  effort  to  save  Rumania,  and  they  have 
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not  even  protected  Greece.  They  permitted  the  Bulgars  to 
come  over  the  mountains  and  coolly  appropriate  Greek  forts 
and  ports  a  few  miles  away  without  interference.  Now  that 
Greece  has  declared  for  the  Allies,  it  would  seem  that  they 
have  no  further  excuse  for  inactivity,  but  we  cannot  tell. 
The  Salonica  expedition  has  been  shrouded  in  mystery  from 
the  beginning.  We  may  not  know  for  a  long  time  yet  what 
it  was  designed  to  do  and  why  it  did  not  do  it. 

In  Asia  also  the  collapse  of  Russia  has  paralyzed  the 
Allied  offensive.  Last  April  the  British,  pushing  up  the 
Tigris  to  Samara,  had  formed  a  junction  with  the  Russian 
forces  from  the  Caucasus.  Turkey  was  cut  in  two,  and  if 
the  combined  armies  could  have  continued  their  westward 
movement  it  would  have  been  cut  in  three.  But  now  it  is 
rumored  that  Russian  troops  have  been  withdrawn  from 
northern  Persia  and  have  retired  in  Turkey,  leaving  the 
Armenians  exposed  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Turk.  In 
April  also  it  was  reported  that  the  British  expedition  from 
Egypt  had  overwhelmingly  defeated  the  Turks  at  Gaza  and 
were  rapidly  advancing  on  Jerusalem.  We  do  not  know  just 
what  did  happen  or  is  happening  there,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  British  are  still  knocking  at  the  gates  of  Gaza  and 
have  not  yet  penetrated  Palestine. 

In  Africa  all  the  German  colonies  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Allies  except  East  Africa,  where  very  strangely 
a  little  band  of  Germans  with  negro  auxiliaries  still  holds 
out  after  three  years  of  fighting  against  the  English,  Boers, 
Belgians  and  Portuguese,  who  beset  them  on  all  sides. 

This,  then,  is  the  situation  in  the  fall  of  the  fourth  cam- 
paign. The  Allies  are  now  in  control  of  about  four-fifths  of 
the  German  and  Ottoman  empires,  but  the  conquered  terri- 
tory lies  in  Africa  and  Asia.  In  Europe  the  Allies  hold  only 
strips  from  five  to  ten  miles  wide  in  Alsace,  Carniola  and 
Galicia.  Everywhere  else  the  Central  Powers  are  fighting 
on  the  soil  of  their  enemies.  Russia  appears  to  be  powerless 
to  offer  resistance,  but  Germany  appears  to  be  powerless  to 
conquer  her. 

Meantime  "nothing  is  certain  but  death  and  taxes."  All 
the  belligerents  are  bleeding  to  death  and  the  decision  de- 
pends upon  which  can  hold  out  longest.  It  seems  that  Aus- 
tria-Hungary must  be  weakened  the  most,  next  France,  and 
third  Germany,  but  how  near  any  of  them  are  to  the  break- 
ing point  it  is  impossible  to  say  and  useless  to  surmize. 


WAR  AS  JUDGMENT  DAY 

He  is  searching  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  His  judgment  seat. 

SO  runs  the  noblest  battle  hymn  of  all  the  nations. 
Every  great  war  has  been  a  judgment  day,  and  this 
war  is  the  great  judgment  day  of  human  history. 

Nations  and  institutions;  programs  and  efficiencies;  men 
and  their  deeds,  are  being  weighed  in  the  scales  of  fate; 
and  many  are  found  wanting. 

The  fool  has  been  judged.  The  man  who  can't  tell  a  red 
light  from  a  white  one  is  as  dangerous  as  any  other  train 
wrecker,  and  will  henceforth  be  so  regarded. 

The  coward  and  the  slacker  have  been  judged.  They  ex- 
pected to  sneak  thru  life  as  respectable  citizens.  The  war 
caught  them.  In  all  their  baseness  they  stand  exposed. 

William  II  has  been  judged,  and  the  judgment  will  stand. 
He  personally  willed  the  war,  and  began  it.  He  had  that 
power,  and  he  used  it,  and  his  authoritatively  published 
speeches  are  proof  that  he  intended  to  use  it  to  make  war. 

The  German  Empire  has  been  judged,  and  the  judgment 
will  stand.  It  is  well  to  discriminate  between  the  German 
people  and  their  Government.  There  are  good  and  sane 
people  in  Germany.  We  share  the  President's  hope  that  the 
good  and  the  sane  will  wish  and  be  able  to  establish  a  demo- 
cratic and  responsible  German  state;  but  the  fact  that 
stands  forth  now,  and  that  will  stand  in  history  forever, 
is  that  the  German  Empire  has  gloried  in  its  Kaiser,  and 
has  permitted  him  to  exercize  the  pcwer  of  life  and  death. 

German  education  has  been  judged,  and  it  will  not  again 


draw  admiring  students  from  the  world  beyond  German 
frontiers.  It  has  produced  not  men,  but  creatures,  obedient 
automata,  technically  clever,  but  incapable  of  intelligent 
responsibility;  and  the  seats  of  learning  it  has  filled  with 
what?  With  beings  capable  of  research,  and  set  apart  for 
the  pursuit  of  truth,  who  yet  were  willing  to  be  remem- 
bered as  the  hireling  liars  of  a  king! 


A  POLISH  REPUBLIC 

THE  reported  German  plans  for  the  re-partition  of 
Poland  have  again  brought  to  the  fore  the  greatest 
of  all  the  national  questions  whose  solution  will  be 
the  task  of  the  coming  peace  conference.  The  original  Ger- 
man policy  was  to  leave  Poland  divided  into  three  parts  as 
at  the  present  time,  with  the  sole  change  that  Russian  Po- 
land was  to  become  an  independent  "buffer  state"  with  some 
German  or  Austrian  younger  son  placed  over  it  as  a  con- 
stitutional king.  Altho  the  genius  of  Hindenburg  and  the 
treachery  or  gross  incompetence  of  the  Russian  Government 
gave  Russian  Poland  to  the  Central  Powers  this  program 
was  never  carried  into  effect.  A  temporary  military  admin- 
istration was  set  up  and  a  Polish  "national  army"  created 
to  fight  the  Russians,  but  the  Poles  remained  unreconciled 
and  no  provision  for  civil  rule  after  the  war  was  made. 
And  now  the  Central  Powers  put  forth  a  new  program 
which  abandons  entirely  the  idea  of  an  independent  Polish 
kingdom,  enlarges  somewhat  the  boundaries  of  Prussia,  and 
gives  the  greater  part  of  Russian  Poland  to  the  Austrian 
crown. 

We  do  not  know  which  plan  the  Poles  themselves  would 
prefer.  If  Russian  Poland  is  divided  between  Prussia  and 
Austria  and  the  Austrian  slice  united  with  Galicia  the  dream 
of  an  independent  Polish  state  is  gone.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  unification  that  the  Polish 
population  should  be  under  two  governments  instead  of 
three,  and  if  the  enlarged  Austrian  Poland  is  given  a  suf- 
ficient measure  of  home  rule  its  status  may  become  as  tol- 
erable as  that  of  Hungary.  With  the  fall  of  Riga,  the  hope 
of  emancipation  from  the  east  has  grown  dim  and  distant 
and  the  Poles  may  turn  to  Austrian  overlordship  as  at  least 
preferable  to  Prussian. 

The  Allies  cannot  consent,  short  of  utter  defeat,  to  either 
the  earlier  or  the  later  proposal  of  the  Central  Powers. 
Whether  the  Hapsburg  Emperor  or  a  German  princeling 
rules  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  it  will  equally  be  a  tool  of 
German  Weltpolitik.  We  want  no  more  King  Constantines 
to  govern  their  nations  on  orders  from  Berlin.  But  we 
should  frankly  recognize  that  the  Polish  program  laid  down 
in  the  note  of  the  Entente  Allies  replying  to  President  Wil- 
son's request  for  a  statement  of  terms  of  peace  has  also 
become  impossible.  A  reunited  and  self-governing  Poland 
joined  to  Russia  by  the  person  of  the  Czar  was  a  feasible 
plan  (tho  not  an  ideal  one)  so  long  as  the  Czar  retained  his 
throne,  but  no  longer.  If  there  is  to  be  any  sort  of  future 
union  between  Poles  and  Russians  it  must  be  republican. 
If  not;  if  there  is  to  be  an  independent  Polish  state,  where 
can  the  Entente  Allies  find  their  king?  And  why  should 
they  look  for  one? 

Suppose  that  the  Allies  pick  out  the  most  bitterly  anti- 
German  ruler  whom  they  can  find  in  all  Europe  and  place 
him  on  the  throne,  then,  even  if  he  himself  resists  Teutonic 
intrigue,  his  court  will  soon  become  honeycombed  by  Ger- 
man influence,  his  nobility  will  look  to  the  greal  feudal 
structure  of  Central  Europe  as  a  natural  ally  against  Polish 
and  Russian  democracy,  his  caste  of  army  officers  and  civil 
officials  will  go  to  school  to  Prussia,  and  his  son  will  murr> 
a  German  princess.  There  is  hardly  a  monarchical 
in  the  world  today  where  the  group  of  parasites  that  cluster 
around   tho  throne   are  not  openly  or  secretly    ,  man. 

Whether  a   court  be   Spanish,   Swedish,    Dutch    or    I 
the  revelations   of  the  present  war   have   shown   that   it  is 
always  really  German;  even  if  in  defiance  of  both 
people.  How  much  more  would  this  be  the  cast    in  a  newly 
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created  kingdom  encircled  on  three  sides  by  Hapsburg  and 
Hohenzollern  lands! 

President  Wilson  has  already  spoken  in  the  name  of  the 
American  people  for  an  independent  and  reunited  Poland. 
We  may  assume  from  his  recent  reply  to  the  Pope  that  he 
would  prefer  that  the  German  system  of  government  should 
find  no  more  imitators.  Let  this,  then,  be  henceforth  the 
American  formula:  Poland,  united,  independent,  republican. 
It  might  long  ago  have  been  the  program  of  the  Entente 
Allies  as  well,  if  part  of  Poland  had  not  belonged  to  the 
Russian  crown.  The  German  occupation  of  Poland  has  since 
put  an  end  to  any  thought  of  the  Russification  of  the  coun- 
try; today,  all  Russians  would  be  glad  to  see  a  really  inde- 
pendent nation  on  the  west.  The  Russian  revolution  has 
removed  the  last  objection  to  a  Polish  republic.  The  Czar, 
very  naturally,  preferred  that  his  neighbors  should  be 
also  monarchies,  as  do  the  Central  Powers  today.  The  Rus- 
sian republic  would  rather  have  republics  on  its  frontier, 
for  the  same  reason  that  President  Monroe  preferred  them 
in  Latin  America.  All  nations  feel  more  secui-e  when  their 
own  form  of  government  is  buttressed  by  the  example  of 
their  immediate  neighbors.  The  Poles,  too,  even  the  small 
minority  of  royalists  among  them,  would  rather  have  the 
independence  of  a  self-governing  commonwealth  than  the 
rule  of  a  puppet  king,  the  tool  of  stronger  powers.  Only  the 
ruling  castes  of  Central  Europe  would  feel  aggrieved,  and 
their  good  pleasure  we  will  not  consult. 


A  DEFEATED  WOMAN 

A  most  extraordinary  confession  appears  in  the  current 
issue  of  The  New  East,  a  monthly  magazine  of 
.  dignity  and  responsibility  published  in  Tokyo.  It  is 
written  by  an  American  girl  who  married  a  Japanese.  She 
asserts  her  father  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  a  pro- 
fessor of  physics  in  an  American  university.  Her  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  a  United  States  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  a  direct  descendant  from  Peregrine  White, 
the  baby  that  was  born  on  the  "Mayflower"  on  its  voyage 
over  from  England.  She  herself  graduated  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural  College  and  Cornell,  and  then  went 
to  California  and  started  an  apple  ranch  which  was  very 
successful  financially.  She  made  one  year  an  income  of 
$15,000.  She  was  accustomed  to  employ  Japanese  on  the 
ranch  and  found  them  superior  to  white  help.  She  finally 
married  a  Japanese.  This  excited  so  much  race  hatred  that 
on  two  occasions  her  husband  was  nearly  murdered.  She 
thus  concludes: 

I  tried  my  best  to  make  my  neighbors  in  California  appreciate 
the  good  qualities  ct*  the  Japanese,  and  I  failed  absolutely.  1 
brought  the  best  that  is  in  me  to  the  fight,  but  I  was  defeated, 
and  left  with  heart  wounds  that  will  never  heal.  I  left  my  Cali- 
fornia home,  my  long-dreamed  of  farm,  not  to  escape  persecution 
and  personal  anguish — I  had  long  endured  both — but  I  came  away 
to  save  my  husband's  life. 

Apparently  the  Germans  are  not  the  only  people  who  do 

not  apply  Christian  ethics  to  their  treatment  of  other  races. 


ARE  WE  FIGHTING  SHADOWS? 

FROM  two  quarters  we  find  hostile  criticism  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  decision  that  a  reform  of  the  German 
Government  is  a  needful  guarantee  of  future  peace. 
That  portion  of  the  American  press  which  is  as  pro-German 
as  it  dares  to  be  argues  thus:  "We  admit  that  Germany  is 
a  monarchy,  but  so  are  most  European  nations.  If  we  are 
to  start  in  reforming  constitutions  why  should  we  confine 
our  attention  to  the  German?  Why  not  reform  the  British 
monarchy  and  the  Italian?  Even  the  president  of  a  republic 
is  sometimes  autocratic  and  President  Wilson  has  far  more 
power  than  Kaiser  Wilhelm."  Then  the  writer  draws  the 
moral  that  we  can  conclude  peace  right  away  on  the  basis 
of  "no  annexations,  no  indemnities  and  the  freedom  of  the 
seas";  the  purpose  of  President  Wilson's  note  being  suf- 
ficiently answered  by  some  Reichstag  resolution  approving 
the  peace  treaty. 


On  the  other  hand,  especially  in  England,  there  are  many 
who  say:  "Why  this  distinction  between  the  German  Gov- 
ernment and  the  German  people?  The  Kaiser  is  popular; 
the  war  is  popular;  f rightfulness  is  popular.  A  German 
democracy  would  be  just  as  dangerous  to  its  neighbors  as 
the  present  German  Empire.  We  demand  something  more 
substantial  in  the  way  of  guarantees  than  paper  constitu- 
tions." Altho  the  man  who  argues  thus  can  hardly  be  called 
a  pro-German,  he  reaches  the  same  conclusion  as  the  hy- 
phenated journalist  and  the  copperhead  congressman,  that 
the  internal  politics  of  Germany  are  none  of  our  business. 
Is  there,  then,  no  relation  between  German  autocracy  and 
German  militarism? 

But  the  fallacy  in  all  such  arguments  is  that  it  ignores 
Germany  history  and  tradition.  Germany  is  not  only  an 
aristocracy,  it  is  a  particular  kind  of  aristocracy.  It  is  not 
rule  by  the  scholar  as  in  China,  or  rule  by  the  priest  as  in 
India  and  ancient  Egypt,  or  rule  by  the  merchant  as  in 
Venice  and  seventeenth  century  Holland.  It  is  rule  by  an 
army.  At  the  head  of  the  system  stands  an  individual  whose 
German  title  (Kaiser)  is  copied  from  the  name  of  a  Roman 
general  and  whose  English  title  (Emperor)  is  derived  from 
a  Latin  word  meaning  commander-in-chief.  His  court  dress 
is  an  army  uniform.  He  spends  a  large  part  of  his  time 
studying  military  science  and  reviewing  troops.  He  is  the 
proud  descendant  of  a  line  of  conquerors  who  in  almost 
every  generation  added  new  lands  to  the  Prussian  realm. 
No  one  could  possibly  mistake  him  for  a  civilian,  as  they 
might  easily  take  President  Wilson,  President  Poincare  or 
King  George,  altho  these  men,  too,  are  the  commanders-in- 
chief  of  the  armies  of  their  respective  nations. 

Next  in  rank  and  influence  come  the  German  princes;  the 
rulers  of  the  lesser  German  states,  and  the  kin  of  the 
Hapsburg  and  Hohenzollern  dynasties.  All  are  military  men, 
trained  as  army  officers  in  their  youth,  and  many  of  them 
are  at  the  present  time  in  actual  command  of  army  units. 
There  is  probably  no  member  of  a  ruling  German  house 
who  has  not  a  string  of  military  titles  to  his  name  and  an- 
other string  of  honorary  military  medals  across  his  coat. 

Then,  the  nobility.  The  nobility  of  every  country  in  Europe 
finds  its  origin  in  the  days  when  rulers  paid  their  most 
valiant  warriors  in  lands  and  titles  instead  of  cash.  A  "duke" 
is  a  leader,  a  "marquis"  a  guardian  of  the  frontier,  and 
"chivalry"  comes  from  the  same  root  as  "cavalry."  But  in 
most  countries  this  has  become  mere  ancient  tradition.  The 
English  nobility,  for  example,  is  largely  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  successful  politicians  or  wealthy  business  men.  In 
Germany  the  nobility  has  never  lost  its  military  character. 

Finally,  we  have  the  public  service  or  bureaucracy.  The 
chiefs  of  the  army  and  navy  are  a  class  apart;  they  are 
independent  of  all  elective  bodies  and  even,  in  practise,  of 
the  Chancellor.  No  one  in  Germany  can  control  the  actions 
of  Hindenburg  or  Ludendorff  except  the  Kaiser  himself. 
But  even  the  purely  civilian  branches  of  the  Government  are 
organized  in  military  fashion;  the  famous  Prussian  civil 
service  has  the  centralization,  the  remoteness  from  the  peo- 
ple and  wide  range  of  power  to  interfere  with  individual 
liberties  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  only  with 
military  rule.  The  effect  is  strengthened  by  the  profusion  of 
titles,  honors,  uniforms  and  elaborate  rules  of  etiquet  which 
characterize  the  grades  of  public  office  in  Germany. 

Uprooting  German  militarism  is  no  simple  and  easy  thing. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  a  Kaiser  more  or  less  or  of  a  passing 
jingo  phase  of  public  opinion.  The  whole  structure  of  the 
constitution  must  be  shattered,  preferably  from  within,  be- 
fore Germany  ceases  to  be  a  country  which  is  under  martial 
law  even  in  time  of  peace,  which  subordinates  the  civil 
power  to  the  military  at  all  times  and  places,  and  which 
puts  in  all  positions  of  real  authority  either  an  actual  army 
officer  or  a  man  whose  qualification  is  that  his  ancestors 
were  famous  men  of  war.  How  could  such  a  country  not 
be  militarist  and  how  could  a  people  so  ruled  view  war  as 
does  the  rest  of  civilized  mankind? 


,    ,  ,    ,  The     American     Alli- 

Labor  and  the      ance    f()r    Labor    and 

War  Democracy     did     not 

conclude  its  activities  with  the  end  of 
the  Minneapolis  conference.  On  the 
contrary,  it  then  began  a  nation-wide 
propaganda  for  the  American  cause 
which  aimed  to  crush  out  all  trace  of 
disloyalty  from  the  labor  movement. 
The  declaration  adopted  by  the  confer- 
ence announced  "unswerving  adherence 
to  the  cause  of  democracy,  now  assailed 
by  the  forces  of  autocracy  and  mili- 
tarism" and  strongly  denounced  "the 
words  and  actions  of  those  enemies  of 
the  republic  who,  falsely  assuming  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  labor  and  de- 
mocracy, are  now  ceaselessly  striving 
to  obstruct  the  operations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." The  conference  acknowl- 
edged the  intention  of  the  national 
administration  to  maintain  favorable 
conditions  of  labor  even  under  the 
stress  of  war,  indorsed  the  soldiers  and 
sailors'  insurance  bill  and  declared  for 
universal  equal  suffrage.  Samuel  Gom- 
pers  was  elected  president  of  the  alli- 
ance and  also  placed  on  a  committee  to 
extend  aid  and  encouragement  to  the 
Russian  democracy.  Charles  Edward 
Russell,  who  was  one  of  this  committee 
and  was  recently  a  member  of  the 
American  diplomatic  mission  to  Russia, 
discussed  the  Russian  situation  at  a 
public  meeting  in  New  York.  He  de- 
clared that  not  German  prowess,  but 
the  influence  of  American  pacifists,  had 
brought  about  the  military  collapse  of 
the  Russian  republic,  because  German 
agents  used  the  words  and  actions  of 
the  anti-war  faction  in  the  United 
States  to  give  the  Russian  people  the 
impression  that  the  war  was  unpopu- 
lar on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  This 
naturally  discouraged  and  demoralized 
the  Russian  soldiers  who  were  thus 
led  to  believe  that  an  immediate  peace 
was  their  wisest  course. 

While  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  under  the  leadership  of  Samuel 
Gompers  is  proving  one  of  the  greatest 
of  our  national  assets,  its  chief  rival 
in  the  field  of  labor  organization,  the 
Industrial    Workers    of    the    World,    is 


organizing  the  forces  of  sedition  under 
its  banner.  Evidence  secured  in  recent 
raids  on  I.  W.  W.  headquarters  and 
Socialist  or  pro-German  newspapers 
shows  that  within  three  years  the 
I.  WT.  W.  has  increased  its  membership 
by  ten  fold  and  now  numbers  fully 
90,000.  Federal  authorities  are  care- 
fully examining  the  records  of  this  or- 
ganization to  discover  traces  of  Ger- 
man influence  if  such  exist.  A  number 
of  investigations  of  newspapers  al- 
leged to  be  disloyal  have  also  been  un- 
dertaken and  in  various  municipalities 
stringent  limits  have  been  placed  on 
the  freedom  of  speech  of  the  soap-box 
agitator. 

t-  j  j  t^  i  Fuel  Administrator 
Food  and  buel      ^       »•    ,, 

Garfield    announces 
Conservation        that    the     small    con. 

sumer  need  not  worry  about  the  win- 
ter's coal  supply.  In  many  instances 
it  has  been  reported  to  Dr.  Garfield 
that  coal  operators  had  declined  the  or- 
ders of  customers  who  asked  for  small 
quantities  of  the  mine  output  on  the 
ground  that  all  the  coal  that  could  be 
mined  had  been  contracted  for  several 
months  ahead.  Among  those  who  were 
affected  by  this  unfortunate  situation 
were  retail  dealers,  public  service  cor- 
porations in   small  towns,  schools  and 


other  public  institutions  with  a  winter 
heating  problem  and  various  manufac- 
turers doing  business  on  a  small  scale. 
To  meet  their  needs  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration will  compel  coal  operators  to 
set  aside  a  certain  percentage  of  their 
output  for  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  coal  will  be  distributed  to 
various  classes  of  consumers  at  a  rea- 
sonable price  and  in  such  quantities  as 
will  meet  their  immediate  needs.  Since 
retail  coal  prices  will  be  fixed  in  Octo- 
ber, and  the  present  administratively 
established  wholesale  rates  readjusted 
at  that  time  in  the  light  of  experience, 
consumers  are  advised  not  to  lay  in 
their  winter's  supply  before  October. 

By  the  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, under  the  provisions  of  the  food 
control  bill,  sugar  has  been  added  to  the 
list  of  foodstuffs  subject  to  the  control 
of  Mr.  Hoover.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
proclamation  all  persons  or  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  the  importing,  manu- 
facturing or  refining  of  sugar,  or  the 
production  of  syrups  and  molasses,  are 
required  to  secure  before  the  first  of 
October  a  license  which  will  permit 
them  to  carry  on  the  work  of  produc- 
tion and  facilitate  supervision  on  the 
part  of  the  Food  Administrator.  A  vol- 
untary agreement  between  Mr.  Hoover 
and  the  sugar  producers  has  estab- 
lished a  price  of  $7.25  a  hundredweight 
for  beet  sugar  at  refining  points. 

The  September  forecast  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  yield 
of  the  1917  crops  is  an  optimistic  one. 
The  winter  wheat  yield  is,  as  had  been 
anticipated,  less  than  in  1916,  but  the 
spring  wheat  crop  shows  marked  im- 
provement over  that  of  the  previous 
year  and  other  grains  and  vegetables 
promise  well.  The  indicated  corn  crop 
is  an  enormous  one,  3,248,000,000  bush- 
els; establishing  a  world's  record.  Po- 
tatoes also  will  be  very  abundant,  ex- 
ceeding last  year's  total  by  nearly  two 
hundred  million  bushels.  There  will 
probably  be  no  potato  riots  in  New 
York  this  winter,  as  there  were  several 
months  ago.  The  aggregate  increase  in 
all  the  cereal  crops  over  the  grain  out- 
put of  1916  is  over  a  billion  bushels. 


Underwood  &  Vndcrxcood 

PUZZLE   PICTURE:   FIND  THE  SUBMARINES 

The   photographs   show   up    these   "camouflaged"    German    U-boats    plainly  enough,    but    imagine    I  ho    cflfect    of   color   and    light    and    mol  their 

curiously   streaked    and   spotted   surfaces.    Even    when    they    must    come   up  to    breathe    they    tan    remain    practical!}    invi   II  'be   I 

does   they    launch    need   they    report    their    whereabouts 
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„,.      T    ..         The    only    important    of- 

ine  Italian     fensive    during   the   week 

Campaign     upon     the    part     of     any 

belligerent  was  the  successful  Italian 
assault  upon  Monte  San  Gabriele.  This 
peak  is  one  of  a  chain  of  mountains 
northeast  of  Gorizia;  not  quite  as  high 
as  Monte  Santo,  but  forming  with  it 
and.  other  neighboring  peaks  a  high- 
land region  which  the  Italians  must 
completely  master  before  they  can 
press  directly  forward  on  the  road  to 
Laibach  or  venture  to  extend  their 
lines  south  toward  Triest.  Many  mili- 
tary experts  assert  that  Laibach  is 
more  important  in  the  eyes  of  General 
Cadorna  than  Triest;  for  the  capture 
of  Triest  would  only  give  Italy  a 
commanding  position  on  the  seacoast, 
whereas  an  advance  to  Laibach  would 
mean  the  overcoming  of  the  highland 
barrier  which  has  hitherto  protected 
the  great  inland  plains  of  Austria- 
Hungary  from  Italian  invasion.  Once 
on  the  lowlands  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  Italians  would  tell  for  more 
than  at  present  amid  the  mountain 
strongholds  of  Austria.  But  there  still 
remains  a  part  of  the  mountain  barrier 
unconquered  and  the  capture  of  the 
summit  of  Monte  San  Gabriele  is 
rather  the  first  step  than  the  last  on 
the  road  to  the  open  country  east  of 
the  Julian  Alps. 

The  most  encouraging  feature  of  the 
situation  is  that  the  people  of  Austria- 
Hungary  are  so  alarmed  over  the 
military  position.  The  stubborn  cour- 
age which  the  Austrians  have  shown 
in  their  long  defense  of  the  Carso  and 
the  Julian  Alps  is  worthy  of  all  praise, 
but  the  Austrian  army  is  so  obviously 
unequal  to  its  task  that  German  and 
even  Turkish  troops  have  been  sent  in 
large  numbers  to  repel  the  victorious 
Italians.  Italy  is  said  to  have  no  less 
than  forty-eight  divisions  actively  em- 
ployed on  a  front  of  some  thirty-two 
miles.  To  aid  their  supreme  effort  the 
Italians  are  urging  their  allies  to  send 
more  cannon  to  the  front  and  more  coal 
to  the  factories.  Italy  has  had  to  rely 
somewhat  on  the  British  for  artillery 
and  almost  altogether  upon  England 
and  the  United  States  for  fuel  and  for 
many  kinds  of  machinery.  This  appeal 
will  certainly  not  go  unheeded  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Austro-Italian 
front  is  the  only  one  at  present  which 
is  "moving"  and  that  peace  senti- 
ment in  Austria-Hungary  has  already 
reached  formidable  proportions. 

The  Korniloff     For  a,  f™  S^V*  T 
t>  ,    ...  peared  that  the  disinte- 

Kebellion         gration   of  the  Russiar, 

commonwealth  would  be  completed  by 
a  civil  war  between  Premier  Kerensky 
and  General  Korni'.off.  Premier  Keren- 
sky  had,  indeed,  the  authority  of  the 
existing  Government  behind  him,  but 
that  authority  itself  was  based  on 
neither  law  nor  custom  and  depended 
for  its  existence  upon  the  shifts  and 
changes  of  the  popular  will.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  "Bolsheviki"  (the  extreme 
Socialists)  in  Petrograd  and  the  neigh- 
boring parts  of  northern  Russia  clam- 
ored against  the  Government  for  re- 
storing capital  punishment  in  the  army 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

September  10 — Senate  passes  war  tax 
bill.  General  Korniloff  deposed  from 
office.  Eighteen  British  ships  sunk 
during  the  previous  week. 

September  11 — Korniloff  marches  on 
Petrograd.  British  advance  in  the 
Somme   Valley. 

September  12 — Argentina  dismisses 
German  Ambassador  Karl  von 
Luxburg.  Kerensky  assumes  com- 
mand of  the  Russian  army. 

September  13— Korniloff's  army  sur- 
renders, ending  Russian  rebellion. 
German  advance  checked  in  the 
north.  House  of  Representatives 
passes  war  insurance  bill. 

September  14 — Italians  occupy  hights 
of  Monte  San  Gabriele.  Sweden  dis- 
misses Secretary  Ewerloef  from  the 
Foreign  Office. 

September  15 — Senate  passes  war 
credits  bill.  Canadian  House  of 
Commons  passes  war  franchise  bill. 

September  16 — Kerensky  proclaims 
Russian  Republic.  Argentina  cuts 
off  wireless  communication  with 
Germany. 


and  for  opposing  an  immediate  peace. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Democrats  and  other  mod- 
erate Republicans  had  lost  all  faith  in 
Kerensky  because  he  had  permitted  the 
Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers' 
Delegates  to  dictate  national  policies. 

The  conservative  republican  faction 
turned  to  General  Korniloff,  the  hero 
of  the  Galician  campaign,  as  the  man 
to  free  Russia  from  rule  by  the  Social- 
ists of  Petrograd  and  to  concentrate 
all  the  national  energies  in  the  single 
task  of  victory  over  the  Germans.  Gen- 
eral Korniloff,  who  shared  the  opinion 
of  his  backers  that  he  alone  could  save 


I  llustratino 
THE  PROFESSOR  PREMIER  OF  FRANCE 
The  failure  of  Premier  Ribot  to  form  a  cabinet 
brings  to  the  head  of  the  French  Government 
a  man  known  before  the  war  solely  as  an  au- 
thority on  higher  mathematics.  However,  Mr. 
Paul  Painleve  has  proved  his  administrative 
ability  during  the  last  three  years,  first  as  Min- 
ister of  Inventions  and  later  as  Minister  of 
War,  a  position  which  he  still  retains 


Russia,  demanded  that  he  be  given  the 
powers  of  a  dictator  to  restore  order. 
Premier  Kerensky  refused  and  ordered 
Korniloff  to  hand  over  his  military  du- 
ties to  General  Klembovsky.  At  the 
same  time,  he  established  martial  law 
in  the  Russian  capital. 

General  Korniloff  did  not  submit  to 
his  deposition  from  office.  He  raised  the 
standard  of  rebellion  and  began  a 
march  on  Petrograd  with  all  the  forces 
which  he  could  rally  to  his  cause. 

The  bulk  of  the  army  and  also  the 
Baltic  fleet  declared  at  once  for  the 
Government  of  Premier  Kerensky.  The 
radical  factions  of  Petrograd  forgot 
for  the  moment  their  quarrel  with 
Kerensky  and  joined  forces  with  him 
against  the  rebellion.  Even  conserva- 
tive Moscow  and  the  Constitutional 
Democrats  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  not  the  time  to  overthrow  the 
existing  Government,  however  weak  it 
might  be,  nor  was  General  Korniloff 
the  right  man  to  do  it.  The  "Savage" 
regiments  dispersed  upon  the  promise 
that  they  could  return  to  the  Caucasus 
and  would  not  be  compelled  to  fight 
their  fellow  Mohammedans  in  Turkey. 

,      „       .  The  collapse  of  the  re- 

Ihe  Russian      be]Hon  and  the  arrest  of 

Situation  General  Korniloff  left 
Kerensky  for  the  moment  master  of  the 
situation.  He  conceded  a  part  of  the 
army  reforms  which  Korniloff  had  re- 
belled to  attain,  declaring  that  hence- 
forth soldiers'  committees  would  not  be 
permitted  to  interfere  in  questions  of 
military  strategy.  But  the  Constitu- 
tional Democrats  were  not  satisfied  with 
these  concessions  and  withdrew  their 
party  representatives  from  the  minis- 
try. Thereupon  the  Bolsheviki  and  many 
of  the  more  moderate  Socialists  who 
supported  Kerensky  demanded  that  a 
purely  revolutionary  ministry  be  estab- 
lished which  would  contain  no  repre- 
sentatives of  any  non-Socialist  party 
or  group.  The  Bolsheviki  demanded  not 
only  immediate  peace  but  the  instant 
establishment  of  a  Socialist  republic 
with  the  abolition  of  private  property. 
Kerensky  did  not  listen  to  these  ex- 
tremists among  his  supporters  and, 
while  he  consented  to  reorganize  the 
ministry,  in  doing  so  he  placed  it  on  a 
non-partizan  basis.  A  "war  cabinet"  of 
five  members  was  constituted,  follow- 
ing the  example  set  by  France  and 
England,  and  in  it  were  included  Ker- 
ensky as  President  of  the  Ministry; 
M.  Terestchenko  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs;  M.  Nikitin,  Minister  of  Posts 
and  Telegraphs;  General  Verkhovski, 
Minister  of  War,  and  Admiral  Verde- 
revski,  Minister  of  the  Marine. 

_  ,.  .  T,  As     a    first    step    to 

Polish  Regency     ^    estabIisWnt    of 

Established        a     permanent     Polish 

government  the  Central  Powers  have 
created  a  Regency  Council  to  consist 
of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
German  and  Austro-Hungarian  gov- 
ernments. A  decree  to  this  effect  was 
published  at  Lublin  and  Warsaw  on 
September  12.  The  Council  will  in  turn 
choose  a  Premier  and  the  various 
ministries  of  state  will  then  be  turned 
over  to  Polish  management. 
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,    ,_    .  .     *     There   has   been   an- 

A  Mathematical     Qther    cabinet    crisig 

Premier  in  France.  The  min- 

istry headed  by  Premier  Ribot  resigned 
office  on  September  7,  not  because  of 
any  disagreement  with  the  majority  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  specific 
questions  of  policy,  but  because  of  a 
vague,  general  dissatisfaction  with  its 
members.  The  Socialists  objected  to 
the  hostile  attitude  taken  by  the  min- 
istry to  the  Stockholm  conference,  and 
the  conservatives  were  scandalized  at 
the  friendship  which  had  existed  be- 
tween M.  Malvy,  one  of  the  cabinet, 
and  M.  Almereyda,  an  anarchist  ac- 
cused of  intrigues  with  Germany.  M. 
Ribot  tried  to  form  a  new  cabinet,  but 
he  was  unable  to  do  so,  as  the  Social- 
ists refused  their  support.  Not  wishing 
to  assume  office  again  without  any  rep- 
resentation of  the  Socialist  Party  in 
his  ministry,  M.  Ribot  gave  up  his  at- 
tempt to  reorganize  the  government 
and  permitted  his  associate  in  the  cab- 
inet, M.  Paul  Painleve,  to  take  office. 

The  new  Premier  first  attained  fame 
as  a  professor  of  mathematics.  He  and 
the  late  Lucien  Poincare,  brother  of 
the  French  President,  were  known  to 
scientists  all  over  the  world  as  two  of 
the  most  eminent  mathematicians  that 
France  had  ever  produced.  Early  in  the 
war  he  entered  the  cabinet  of  M.  Bri- 
and  as  Minister  of  Inventions,  and  in 
the  Ribot  cabinet  he  was  Minister  of 
War.  In  this  office  he  was  responsible 
for  putting  General  Petain  in  com- 
mand of  the  French  Army  in  place  of 
General  Nivelle.  As  Premier  he  also 
retains  his  post  of  Minister  of  War,  in 
which  he  had  given  general  satisfac- 
tion. 


Results  of  the 


The  code  messages 
transmitted  by  the 
Luxburg  Incident      Swedish  legation  in 

Buenos  Aires  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment, recommending  a  policy  of  ruth- 
less submarine  warfare  against  Argen- 
tine shipping,  have  brought  about  an 
international  crisis  of  the  first  order. 
Argentina  dismissed  the  German  Am- 
bassador, Count  Karl  von  Luxburg,  for 
sending  these  messages  and  the  action 
of  the  Government  was  more  than  sanc- 
tioned by  the  anger  of  the  Argentine 
people.  Several  blocks  of  business 
houses  owned  by  German  residents  of 
Buenos  Aires  were  wrecked  and  burned 
by  the  mob,  and  the  firemen  and  police 
had  all  they  could  do  to  prevent  fur- 
ther depredations.  Ambassador  Luxburg 
traveled  to  the  frontier  under  the  escort 
of  an  armed  guard.  The  tone  taken  by 
the  Argentine  press  shows  that  all  the 
good  feeling  toward  Germany  which 
was  created  by  the  recent  promise  of 
the  German  Government  to  refrain 
henceforth  from  preying  on  the  Argen- 
tine merchant  marine  has  been  wiped 
out  by  the  incident.  The  press  of  the 
Allied  and  neutral  nations  have  with- 
out exception  denounced  the  conduct  of 
the  German  diplomat.  The  German 
newspapers  ignore  entirely  the  contents 
of  the  code  messages  and  confine  their 
comment  to  criticism  of  the  United 
States  for  "stealing"  these  documents. 
Greatest  interest  attaches  to  the  at- 


tain 


RUSSIA'S  NEW  ARMY  LEADER 
General  AlexeiefF,  "the  best  brain  in  the  Russian 
army,"  has  emerged  from  the  chaos  of  revolu- 
tion as  the  one  man  who  may  bring  military 
success  to  Russia.  With  the  Korniloff  rebellion 
quelled,  Premier  Kerensky  has  restored  General 
Alexeieff  to  the  position  he  formerly  held  under 
the  Czar  as  chief  of  staff  of  the  Russian  army 

titude  of  the  Swedish  Government  and 
people.  Foreign  Minister  Lindman  has 
given  to  the  press  the  official  explana- 
tion of  the  Swedish  Government.  He 
stated  that  Sweden  as  a  neutral  had 
frequently  acted  as  intermediary  in 
making  communications  on  behalf  of 
belligerent  nations;  for  example,  in 
transmitting  information  concerning 
German  civilians  in  Kiao-Chau  after  its 
siege  by  the  Japanese.  He  admitted  that 
the  messages  in  question  were  written 
in  code  and  that  the  Swedish  legation 
had  transmitted  them  without  making 
inquiry  into  their  contents,  but  prom- 
ised to  inquire  further  into  the  ques- 
tion and  to  see  that  hereafter  such  mes- 
sages as  were  transmitted  thru  Swedish 
channels  would  be  of  a  less  objection- 
able character. 

The  Swedish  newspapers  all  condemn 
Germany's  action,  but  some  of  them 
are  inclined  to  defend  the  Swedish  For- 
eign Office  from  all  blame.  The  matter 
has  entered  the  domestic  politics  of  the 
country,  for  there  is  a  campaign  in 
progress  to  elect  a  new  Parliament,  and 
the  Liberal  and  Socialist  parties,  which 


Ding  In  Xnc  York  Tribune 

THE    MOP.  AT, 
A n.l  the  boys  around  the  monkey  ratfc  had  better 

keep   out  of   the  way 


are  in  any  case  inclined  to  favor  the 
Allies,  are  making  much  capital  of  the 
blunder  of  the  Swedish  Government. 
Hjalmar  Branting,  the  Swedish  Social- 
ist leader,  has  strongly  denounced  the 
Government  for  permitting  itself  to  be 
made  a  catspaw  of  Germany.  The  Con- 
servatives, on  the  other  hand,  rally  to 
the  support  of  the  Government,  partly 
with  a  view  to  keeping  their  political 
opponents  out  of  office  and  partly  from 
pro-German  tendencies.  Before  the  Rus- 
sian revolution  the  majority  of  Swedes 
were  in  sympathy  with  Germany,  tho 
resolved  on  neutrality,  and  the  wealthier 
classes  still  retain  this  sentiment;  the 
merchants  because  of  the  Baltic  trade 
and  the  nobility  because  of  many  social 
and  intellectual  ties  with  the  German 
aristocracy.  The  old  fear  of  Russia  has 
largely  disappeared  with  the  passing 
of  Czardom,  but  there  are  many  in  the 
military  circles  of  the  country  who  re- 
member that  Finland  was  once  part  of 
the  Swedish  dominion,  and  might  be 
again  if  Sweden  should  help  Germany 
to  victory.  All  classes  of  Swedes,  how- 
ever, fear  to  antagonize  the  Entente 
Allies,  who  could  bring  acute  distress 
upon  the  country  by  shutting  off  the 
imports  upon  which  the  economic  life 
of  the  nation  largely  depends. 

,       _       ,.  ,       Immediately      after 
Another  Swedish      the    revelations    of 

Misstep  the     German-Swed- 

ish intrigue  against  the  Argentine  mer- 
chant marine  had  stirred  diplomatic 
circles  came  new  disclosures  of  an  even 
more  compromising  character.  The 
American  Department  of  State  made 
public  the  translation  of  a  letter  from 
Herr  von  Eckhardt,  German  Minister 
to  Mexico,  to  the  German  Chancellor 
commending  the  friendly  interest 
shown  in  the  German  cause  by  the  rep- 
resentative of  Sweden  in  Mexico.  Says 
Herr  von  Eckhardt: 

Herr  Folke  Cronholm,  the  Swedish 
Charge  d'Affaires  here,  since  his  arrival 
here  has  not  disguised  his  sympathy  for 
Oermany,  and  has  entered  into  close  rela- 
tions with  this  legation.  He  is  the  only 
diplomat  thru  whom  information  from  a 
hostile  camp  can  be  obtained.  Moreover, 
he  acts  as  intermediary  for  official  diplo- 
matic intercourse  between  this  legation  and 
your  Excellency. 

The  German  Minister  suggested  that 
the  neutral  diplomat  who  had  rendered 
such  signal  services  to  Germany  should 
not  go  unrewarded.  He  advised  that 
this  matter  be  kept  secret  till  the  end 
of  the  war  "in  order  not  to  excite  the 
enemy's  suspicion."  The  letter  was 
dated  March  8,  1916,  and  thus  reveals, 
among  other  points  of  interest,  tho 
length  of  time  that  the  Swedish  diplo- 
matic service  has  been  employed 
Germany's  behalf. 

_  Official    Washing- 

American  Gunners      .        ____;+_   ;+   +„ 

ton   permits   it  to 

in  France  be      known      that 

there  is  a  large  artillery  force  now 
studying  the  latest  wrinkles  in  gunnery 
under  the  command  of  General  Per- 
shing. They  are  devoting  especial  at- 
tention to  the  French  75-millimt 
gun.  which  has  long  held  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best    pie  light  1  < 

artillery    in    the    world.    Instruction    in 
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the  use  of  the  French  cannon  is  given 
by  officers  from  the  French  army,  and 
airplanes  are  used  in  conjunction  with 
artillery  practise  as  on  the  actual  field 
of  battle.  President  Poincare  has  re- 
viewed the  infantry  contingent  which 
is  now  in  French  training-  camps. 

In  the  meantime  the  shaping  of  the 
National  Army  of  drafted  men  is  going 
forward  on  this  side  of  the  water.  The 
cantonments  are  already  in  full  opera- 
tion with  tens  of  thousands  of  recruits 
in  training,  tho  a  part  of  the  first  draft 
still  remains  to  be  called,  as  it  was  not 
thought  wise  to  burden  the  railroads 
and  the  camp  equipment  by  mobilizing 
the  whole  687,000  at  once.  By  the  end 
of  the  first  week  in  September  the  total 
number  of  Americans  enlisted  in  the 
various  military  services  of  the  nation, 
including  the  old  regular  army  with 
its  volunteer  recruits,  the  National 
Guard,  and  the  drafted  men  actually 
in  training,  reached  the  grand  total  of 
1,010,522.  With  the  full  mobilization 
of  the  National  Army,  the  total  will  be 
over  1,500,000.  For  purposes  of  com- 
parison, it  may  be  mentioned  that  in 
June,  1916,  the  American  army  had 
in  the  federal  service  107,641  officers 
and  men. 

The  ten-fold  expansion  of  the  army, 
the  increases  expected  in  the  immedi- 
ate future,  and  the  cost  and  difficulty 
of  changing  from  an  inadequate  peace 
time  equipment  to  an  effective  war 
basis,  has,  of  course,  revolutionized  the 
military  appropriations  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  House  of  Representatives 
is  considering  a  war  appropriation  bill 
of  $4,810,979,370  for  the  present 
needs  of  the  army  and  navy.  The  most 
costly  item  is  the  artillery  expenditure; 
with  more  than  $676,000,000  for  large 
cannon,  $120,000,000  for  machine 
guns,  and  $818,000,000  for  artillery 
ammunition  and  maintenance. 

On  September  13,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  In- 
surance Bill,  which  aims  to  do  away 
with  pension  litigation  by  authorizing 
national  insurance  of  officers  and  en- 
listed men  and  standardizing  rates  of 
compensation  for  partial  or  total  disa- 


bility. Two  Representatives  opposed  the 
bill,  but  they  changed  their  votes  in 
order  to  make  the  action  of  the  House 
unanimous.  Before  the  bill  went  to  the 
Senate  it  was  modified  to  place  officers 
and  men  on  the  same  footing  in  respect 
to  disability  compensation  and  also 
allowances  to  dependents  in  case  of 
death.  When  the  bill  was  first  reported 
to  the  House  it  based  the  scale  of  com- 
pensation on  the  pay  of  the  individual 
concerned. 

Behind  the         A11  the  reports  w^ich 
,T  .      ,    T  .  we    are    now    getting 

raiser  s  Lines      f rom    the    Central 

Powers  show  a  longing  for  peace  that 
might,  but  for  the  encouragement  de- 
rived from  the  Russian  collapse,  have 
already  precipitated  a  political  crisis. 
Most  of  the  German  newspapers,  it  is 
true,  denounce  President  Wilson's  re- 
ply to  the  Pope  with  the  greatest  bit- 
terness and  profess  their  absolute  loy- 
alty to  the  ruling  dynasty,  but  the  So- 
cialist organ  Vorwcirts  declares  that  the 
preservation  of  the  present  German 
Government  ought  not  to  be  one  of  the 
war  aims  of  the  nation.  It  sees  no  ob- 
stacle to  negotiations  in  President  Wil- 
son's insistence  upon  internal  reforms 
within  the  German  Empire.  While  in 
Germany  the  Vorivarts  stands  practi- 
cally alone,  in  Austria-Hungary  the 
press  and  people  are  divided.  Several 
Hungarian  papers  express  their  will- 
ingness to  support  any  peace  which  will 
keep  the  national  frontiers  intact,  and 
profess  no  interest  in  the  fate  of  the 
Hohenzollerns. 

The  stress  of  the  blockade  has  been 
much  increased  by  the  American  par- 
tial embargo  on  exports  to  neutrals  ad- 
joining Germany.  In  Berlin  the  coal 
shortage  has  induced  the  local  authori- 
ties to  limit  the  use  of  fuel  as  a  source 
for  illumination,  the  heating  of  public 
buildings,  and  for  heating  bath  water. 
There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  coal  in 
Germany,  but  there  are  not  enough 
men  to  work  the  mines  and  railroads 
to  capacity.  In  Austria-Hungary  con- 
ditions are  much  worse,  and  there  is 
danger  of  a  serious  shortage  of  food- 
stuffs   this    coming    winter.    The    wet 


"il  I'riset 
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weather  has  injured  some  of  the  Hun- 
garian crops  upon  which  the  nation  re- 
lied, and  the  difficulty  of  securing  ade- 
quate transportation  is  felt  even  more 
than  in  Germany. 

The  main  committee  of  the  German 
Reichstag  has  approved  resolutions  de- 
manding the  abrogation  of  the  political 
censorship.  There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  sentiment  in  the  Reichstag  in  favor 
of  making  the  Imperial  Government  re- 
sponsible to  the  people's  representa- 
tives; and  it  is  thought  that  the  popu- 
lar feeling  toward  an  immediate  peace 
on  a  basis  of  compromise  and  toward 
internal  political  reforms  may  soon  be 
tested  in  a  general  election.  If  this  is 
the  case,  the  recent  spectacular  ad- 
vance on  Riga  may  have  had  a  politi- 
cal motive  behind  it;  to  reawaken  the 
flagging  zeal  of  the  nation  and  thus  in- 
sure the  election  of  a  Reichstag  deter- 
mined on  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
to  a  final  victory. 

The  Liberty      Secretary  °f  War  Baker 
T\/r  ^  announces    that  the    air- 

Motor  „„„**         •  j  £ 

craft  engine  designed  for 

the  aerial  fleet  which  this  country  is 
building  has  passed  its  final  tests.  The 
signal  service  has  already  christened 
the  new  engine  the  "Liberty  motor."  In 
lightness,  power  and  convenience  the 
new  American  engine  is  said  to  be  equal 
to  the  best  European  models  and  it  is 
better  adapted  to  building  on  a  large 
scale.  The  British  and  French  machines 
require  much  hand  work  from  skilled 
mechanics  for  their  construction,  but 
the  American  motor  is  so  standardized 
that  its  cylinders,  pistons  and  other 
parts  may  be  made  in  factories  in 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  country 
and  assembled  at  a  central  plant.  The 
parts  of  the  engines  are  so  readily  in- 
terchangeable that  it  is  said  that  new 
engines  can  be  assembled  from  the  parts 
of  wrecked  machines,  thus  greatly  sim- 
plifying the  problem  of  repairs. 

The  invention  of  the  Liberty  motor 
was  not  accident  but  the  result  of  de- 
liberate purpose.  In  June  two  engineers 
of  national  reputation  were  summoned 
to  Washington  to  design  an  engine.  In 
order  to  give  them  every  possible  as- 
sistance a  considerable  force  of  con- 
sulting engineers  and  draftsmen  were 
brought  together  under  their  direction 
and  motor  manufacturers  were  invited 
to  place  their  secret  patents  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Government.  Parts  of  the 
first  engine  were  turned  out  at  twelve 
different  factories  located  all  the  way 
from  Connecticut  to  California.  On 
July  3  the  motor  was  first  set  up.  Since 
then  the  motors  have  been  subjected  to 
every  test,  including  actual  use  in  avia- 
tion. One  of  the  engines  in  an  airplane 
broke  the  American  altitude  record  in 
a  flight  test. 

_       ,       The  Navy  Department  has 
The  knark      had     gome     more     trouble 

Hunters  with  "elaboration."  It 
made  public  a  "report  from  Paris  which 
states  that  the  American  steamship 
'Westwego'  reported  that  while  cruis- 
ing with  several  other  ships  they  were 
attacked  by  a  massed  force  of  six  sub- 
marines off  the  coast  of  France  on  the 
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5th  of  September,  the  result  of  this  at- 
tack being  that  two  steamers  were  sunk 
and  probably  all  of  the  submarines  were 
lost."  Later  it  appeared  that  the  word 
"all"  was  a  clerical  error  for  "one," 
which  entirely  altered  the  perspective 
of  the  battle,  since  while  the  destruc- 
tion of  six  submarines  is  a  good  coun- 
terweight to  the  loss  of  two  steamers, 
one  submarine  can  hardly  be  so  consid- 
ered. Rumors  have  come  thru  private 
letters  of  American  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  a  battle  late  in  August  between  Ger- 
man submarines  and  American  trans- 
ports and  destroyers  which  ended  in 
the  destruction  of  five  of  the  U-boats. 
This  encounter  was  not  reported  by  the 
authorities.  The  Atlantic  transport  liner 
"Minnehaha,"  a  steamship  of  13,714 
tons,  was  sunk  on  September  7  near  the 
Irish  coast.  Fifty  of  the  officers  and 
crew  were  killed. 

During  the  week  ending  September 
9  twelve  British  ships  of  more  than 
1600  tons  each  and  six  smaller  vessels 
were  sunk.  This  is  greatly  below  the 
average  for  the  period  of  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare;  in  fact,  no  week 
since  June  has  exceeded  the  average. 
The  number  of  large  vessels  torpedoed 
or  wrecked  by  mines  reached  the  lowest 
point  for  the  entire  period.  During  the 
same  week  the  French  lost  one  large 
vessel  and  five  smaller  ones  and  the 
Italians  denied  any  losses  whatever. 
Reports  from  London  place  the  total 
destruction  of  Allied  and  neutral  ship- 
ping from  the  first  of  January  to  the 
end  of  August  at  4,561,000  tons.  Per- 
haps a  million  tons  of  this  loss  has  been 
made  good  by  new  construction.  For  a 
similar  period  the  Germans  claim  to 
have  destroyed  over  6,000,000  tons  of 
shipping,  even  making  allowance  for 
new  construction. 

Senate  Approves     0n  September  10  the 
w      T  much     debated     war 

taxation  bill  came  to 
a  vote  in  the  Senate.  No  other  revenue 
bill  in  American  history  has  provided 
for  a  levy  comparable  to  the  $2,416,- 
670,000  covered  in  the  present  measure, 
and  few  have  been  so  long  and  so  warm- 
ly contested.  Yet  the  final  vote  by  which 
it  was  approved  was  the  decisive  ma- 
jority of  69  votes  to  4.  The  four  nega- 
tive votes  were  cast  by  Senators  Borah, 
Gronna,  La  Follette  and  Norris.  All  of 
these  Senators  are  Republicans  from 
Western  or  Middle  Western  states,  and 
the  decisive  factor  in  determining  their 
opposition  to  the  bill  was  the  rate  of 
taxation  on  excess  war  profits.  The 
four  men  were  part  of  a  larger  group, 
comprizing  somewhat  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  the  Senate,  who  strove  for  days 
to  increase  the  tax  rate  on  excess  war 
profits  to  what  they  considered  an  ade- 
quate figure.  After  a  large  number  of 
amendments  introduced  with  this  aim 
had  been  rejected,  Senator  La  Follette 
offered  a  substitute  for  the  entire  bill 
based  wholly  upon  excess  profits  tax, 
income  tax  and  levies  on  liquor  and 
tobacco.  This  was  rejected  by  65  votes 
to  15. 

The  bill  that  passed  the  Senate  will, 
it  is  estimated,  bring  in  $842,000,000  in 
income  taxes;  $1,060,000  in  war  profits 
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tax,  and  $218,000,000  from  the  levy  on 
distilled  spirits.  There  are  also  a  con- 
siderable number  of  special  taxes  on 
luxuries,  stamp  taxes,  and  so  on.  The 
increased  postal  rates  on  periodicals 
were  eliminated  from  the  bill  shortly 
before  its  passage.  The  consumption 
taxes  on  coffee,  tea,  cocoa  and  sugar 
were  all  rejected  by  the  Senate.  An 
amendment  introduced  by  Senator 
Hardwick  to  place  a  special  tax  on  in- 
dividual incomes  of  more  than  $25,000 
a  year  and  to  devote  the  proceeds  to 
increasing  the  pay  of  soldiers  serving 
abroad  was  defeated  after  a  hot  de- 
bate. After  its  passage  in  the  Senate 
the  war  taxation  bill  went  into  confer- 
ence between  House  and  Senate  leaders 
with  a  view  to  smoothing  out  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  measure  as  it 
passed  the  House  and  the  very  differ- 
ent bill  that  has  now  been  sent  back  to 
it.  The  Senate  members  of  the  joint 
conference  were  Senators  Simmons, 
Stone  and  Williams,  Democrats, .  and 
Penrose  and  Lodge,  Republicans. 


„,,      c,  ,        Secretary   McAdoo  has 

The  Second  J,  , 

announced      a      second 

Liberty  Loan      Liberty  Loan  carnpaign 

during  the  month  of  October.  He  did 
not  make  public  any  of  the  details  of 
the  sales  campaign,  but  a  larger  sub- 
scription will  be  expected  than  on  the 
first  loan.  On  September  6,  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  the  bond  bill 
proposed  by  the  Administration  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote,  altho  its  passage 
was  preceded  by  a  debate  on  the  gen- 
eral question  of  what  should  be  the 
ratio  of  bond  issues  to  tax  levies  in  the 
financing  of  the  war.  Speaker  Champ 
Clark  advocated  meeting  fully  half  the 
expenses  of  the  war  by  taxation.  The 
bill  authorizes  an  issue  of  $7,538,945,- 
460  of  4  per  cent  bonds,  subject  to 
taxation  for  war  purposes  if  held  by 
any  one  person  in  amounts  exceeding 
$5000,  and  an  issue  of  $2,000,000  of 
certificates  of  indebtedness  and  an 
equally  large  issue  of  war  savings  cer- 
tificates. The  rates  of  interest  will  be 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Race  Rioters      Th*  grand  jury  wh/:chJs 

making  inquiry  into  the 

Indicted  July  race  riots  in  East 

St.  Louis  has  recently  returned  indict- 
ments against  thirty-nine  persons  for 
their  share  in  the  disturbances.  One 
hundred  and  five  men  were  named  in 
the  indictments  returned  several  weeks 
ago,  making  the  total  144.  Among  those 
most  recently  brought  to  the  bar  of 
justice  are  Mayor  Fred  Mollman  and 
his  private  secretary  Maurice  Ahearn. 
Ahearn  is  accused  of  aiding  the  rioters 
by  preventing  photographers  from  se- 
curing evidence  by  taking  pictures  of 
the  mob.  The  charges  against  Mayor 
Mollman  are  of  a  negative  character 
and  extend  only  to  neglect  of  duty  in 
failing  to  enforce  the  law.  Says  the 
report: 

Tf  his  failure  to  give  directions  to  the 
militia  and  if  bis  failure  to  call  upon  the 
sheriff  and  to  deputize  citizens  who  offered 
their  services  were  the  result  of  a  lack  of 
ability  or  of  fright,  the  office  should  be 
taken  from  him  and  given  to  an  efficient 
person. 

If  his  failure  to  act  was  because  his 
sympathies  wore  with  those  who  sought  to 
di  ive  the  negroes  out  of  East  St.  Louis,  he 
should  make  room  for  a  chief  executive  who 
is  in  favor  of  enforcing  one  hundred  per 
cent  of  the  laws.  The  law-abiding  citizens 
and  industries  and  the  respectable  laboring 
men  should  unite  and  demand  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  mayor  as  the  greatest  good  he 
can  do  his  city. 

The  Senate       0n    ScPtember    12    the 

Senate  adopted  without 

and  the  Alien     a    vote    Senator    cham. 

berlain's  resolution  for  the  drafting  of 
friendly  aliens  resident  in  the  United 
States  into  military  service.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  resolution  alien  enemies, 
that  is,  subjects  of  Germany  and  its 
allies,  could  be  enlisted  for  non-com- 
batant service  but  not  for  actual  fight- 
ing. Exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the 
resolution  are  the  citizens  or  subjects 
of  nations  which  have  treaties  with  the 
United  States  forbidding  such  con- 
scription or  nations  whose  alien  resi- 
dents are  not  allowed  to  acquire  Amer- 
ican citizenship.  This  last  claua 
the  Japanese  and  Chinese  in  the  United 
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States  from  military  duty.  Those  who 
claim  exemption  thru  treaty  may  be  re- 
quired to  leave  the  United  States  with- 
in ninety  days.  Senator  Stone  spoke 
against  the  resolution,  but  he  did  not 
venture  to  press  the  matter  to  a  divi- 
sion. The  drafting-  of  friendly  aliens 
will,  it  is  estimated,  make  1,275,000  men 
liable  to  military  service  who  are  now 
exempt  on  the  ground  of  not  being- 
American  citizens. 

The  Senate  has  also  passed  the  so- 
called  "trading  with  the  enemy  act," 
which  defines  and  regulates  trading 
with  the  enemy  and  establishes  penal- 
ties for  unauthorized  trading  in  war 
time.  An  amendment  introduced  into 
the  bill  by  Senator  King  forbids  papers 
printed  in  the  German  language  to  pub- 
lish any  comment  on  the  acts  of  the 
United  States  in  relation  to  the  war 
unless  such  comment  is  paralleled  by  a 
correct  English  translation.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  authorized  by  the  bill  to 
take  over  patent  rights  held  by  enemy 
subjects  under  certain  safeguards  for 
the  financial  interests  of  the  latter  after 
the  war.  The  Senate  passed  the  bill,  as 
it  passed  the  alien  draft  resolution, 
without  a  division.  Both  measures  then 
went  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

,,  .  On    Mondav,    September    10, 

Maine  a  i        j 

woman    suffrage    was    placed 

Ketuses  before  the  men  of  Maine  on 
referendum.  The  voters  rejected  it  by 
a  majority  of  nearly  two  to  one.  Al- 
most every  city  and  county  in  the  state 
voted  adversely.  For  this  result  a  num- 
ber of  explanations  have  been  given. 
Maine  is  one  of  the  most  conservative 
states  in  conservative  New  England, 
and  the  issue  had  never  been  presented 
to  the  electorate  of  the  state  before. 
Therefore,  the  suffragists  claim,  this 
election  must  be  regarded  as  educa- 
tional propaganda,  "breaking  ground" 
in  a  new  field.  The  anti-suffragists  as- 
cribe the  result  partly  to  popular  dis- 
gust at  the  militant  suffragets  who 
picketed  the  White  House  in  Washing- 
ton and  partly  to  the  emphasis  which 
a  state  of  war  places  upon  the  need  of 
backing  the  ballot  by  the  personal  mili- 
tary service  of  the  voter.  No  doubt  the 
ever  present  prohibition  issue  played 
its  part;  the  anti-prohibition  vote  being 
almost  solidly  anti-suffrage  as  well. 
President  Wilson  sent  his  good  wishes 
to  the  women  of  Maine  before  the 
election,  and  ex-President  Roosevelt 
made  a  long  suffrage  speech,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  denied  that  an  equal 
suffrage  electorate  would  be  more  in- 
clined to  pacifism  than  a  community  in 
which  only  men  voted.  In  November 
the  men  of  New  York  state  will  have 
a  chance  to  follow  the  Maine  example 
or  to  reverse  it. 

Dudley  Field  Malone,  Customs  Col- 
lector of  the  Port  of  New  York,  has 
resigned  from  office  to  aid  in  the 
woman  suffrage  propaganda.  In  his  let- 
ter of  resignation  he  recounted  his 
services  to  the  Administration  as  a 
party  worker,  an  office  holder  and  a 
patriotic  citizen,  and  criticized  Presi- 
dent Wilson  severely  for  his  refusal  to 
ask  Congress  to  pass  the  federal  suf- 
frage amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
He  objected  also  to  the  arrest  of  the 
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©  Underwood  &  I'nderwood 

A  BURNING  BALLOON  PHOTOGRAPHED 

BY  ITS  PILOT 
Probably  the  most  unique  of  war  pictures — this 
photograph  taken  by  a  French  airman.  Lieu- 
tenant Louis  Charles  Staehle.  from  a  parachute 
in  which  he  dropped  safely  to  earth  after  his 
balloon    was    set    on    fire 

militant  suffraget  pickets.  President 
Wilson  has  on  several  occasions  spoken 
in  favor  of  suffrage  in  the  state  cam- 
paigns, but  he  has  never  stated  his  posi- 
tion on  the  issue  raised  by  Mr.  Malone 
of  equal  suffrage  by  Constitutional 
amendment. 

T.  » \u     r>       a-  The      Canadian 

The  New  Canadian  „  , 

_         .  .  Government      has 

Franchise  come  to  the  con. 

elusion  that  a  general  election  in  the 
Dominion  is  inevitable  and  has  there- 
fore introduced  a  franchise  bill  into 
the  Canadian  Parliament  which,  how- 
ever, applies  only  to  elections  held 
during  war  time.  The  bill  is  a  very 
curious  and  interesting  one;  hardly  any 
franchise  in  the  world  is  so  closely 
related  to  military  service.  Mothers, 
wives,  sisters  and  daughters  of  Cana- 
dian soldiers  and  officers  are  enfran- 
chised. This  provision  marks  the  intro- 
duction of  woman  suffrage  in  Canada 
on  a  Dominion-wide  scale  and  will 
probably  have  much  influence  on  the 
woman  suffrage  movement  in  British 
America  after  the  war.  Several  of  the 
provinces,  especially  in  western  Can- 
ada,   already    have    given    women    the 


vote.  Persons  born  in  enemy  countries 
and  naturalized  since  March  31,  1902, 
are  excluded  from  the  franchise  on  the 
plea  that  they  are  not  required  to  per- 
form military  service.  It  was  also  pro- 
posed to  debar  the  "conscientious  ob- 
jector" from  voting,  because  it  was 
considered  illogical  to  permit  those  to 
share  in  the  government  who  repudi- 
ated their  duty  of  defending  it,  but 
this  provision  was  abandoned  as  liable 
to  injure  the  chances  of  passing  the 
bill. 

Party  lines  are  rather  closely  drawn 
on  the  franchise  bill.  The  Conservative 
Party  is  fairly  united  in  its  support. 
The  Liberals  for  the  most  part  approve 
of  the  grant  of  woman  suffrage,  but 
object  to  the  disfranchisement  of  Ger- 
man and  Austrian-born  Canadians.  The 
French  Nationalists  of  Quebec  profess 
to  see  in  the  measure  a  trick  to  con- 
tinue the  present  Government  in  power 
by  enfranchising  those  who  might  be 
expected  to  favor  compulsory  military 
service  and  disfranchising  those  who 
naturally  oppose  it.  The  draft  is  al- 
ready law  but  has  yet  to  come  into  full 
operation,  and  a  hostile  Parliament 
might  hamper  its  operation  or  even 
venture  to  restore  the  old  system  of 
voluntary  enlistment. 

A  regular  Guy  Fawkes  conspiracy 
to  dynamite  the  Parliament  buildings  at 
Ottawa  and  assassinate  Premier  Bor- 
den has  been  unearthed  by  the  Cana- 
dian police.  Only  one  item  in  a  long 
series  of  criminal  outrages  planned  by 
the  conspirators  was  actually  carried 
out;  the  blowing  up  of  the  home  of 
Lord  Athelstan,  publisher  of  The  Mon- 
treal Star.  Anti-conscriptionist  agita- 
tors are  now  busy  explaining  that  they 
had  no  connection  with  the  plot;  which 
in  most  cases  is  probable  enough,  altho 
they  have  frequently  mingled  their 
denunciations  of  the  compulsory  serv- 
ice law  with  threats  of  revolution  and 
assassination  if  it  were  put  into  effect. 

/->l-u  t    u      t  Federal  Judge  Boyd 

Child  Labor  Law       „  ,,     „r      *     r.. 
of  the  Western  Dis- 
Called  Invalid        trict  of  North  Car. 

olina  has  declared  the  federal  child  la- 
bor law  unconstitutional.  The  decision 
is,  of  course,  immediately  effective  only 
in  the  North  Carolina  district  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  but  it 
will  doubtless  be  quoted  as  a  precedent 
in  future  test  cases  and  will  probably 
make  inevitable  an  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  Keating-Owen  law, 
the  validity  of  which  was  in  question, 
forbade  the  employment  of  any  child 
under  fourteen  in  any  factory,  mill, 
workshop  or  cannery,  whose  products 
are  to  be  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce and  limited  the  working  day  of 
children  under  sixteen  to  eight  hours. 
The  state  law  of  North  Carolina  does 
not  contain  these  restrictions  and  there- 
fore a  test  case  arose  involving  the 
right  of  Congress  to  establish  labor 
standards  within  the  states  by  means 
of  its  control  over  interstate  commerce. 
Judge  Boyd  declared  that  it  was  admit- 
tedly impossible  for  Congress  to  legis- 
late directly  on  the  conditions  of  labor 
within  the  states  and  contended  that  it 
was  therefore  unconstitutional  to  at- 
tempt to  reach  this  aim  by  indirection. 


WHEN  MODERN  HISTORY  BEGAN 


BY  JUNIUS  B.  REMENSNYDER 

PASTOR  OF  ST.  JAMES  LUTHERAN  CHURCH,  NEW  YORK 


THE  400th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Luther  in  the  year  1883 
was  observed  with  extraordinary 
enthusiasm  thruout  the  Protes- 
tant world.  In  New  York  City,  the  chief 
observance  was  by  the  Evangelical  Al- 
liance, and  the  principal  addresses  were 
by  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks  and  Dr.  W. 
M.  Taylor.  A  very  interesting  and 
scholarly  symposium  was  held  by  the 
professors  of  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, in  which  each  professor  treated 
of  some  phase  of  the  myriad-minded 
reformer. 

But  the  present  quadricentennial 
promises  to  be  a  far  more  universal 
and  impressive  observance.  And,  seri- 
ous as  is  the  hindrance  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, the  world-wide  war  does  not  seem 
to  have  greatly  interfered  with  it.  It  is 
in  commemoration  of  Luther's  nailing 
up  the  ninety-five  theses  on  the  door 
of  the  Wittenberg  Cathedral,  on  All 
Saints'  Eve,  October  31,  1517.  While 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
takes  the  lead  in  this  observance  and 
Germany  and  Scandinavia  are  united 
with  the  Lutheran  churches  in  the 
United  States  in  its  energetic  prosecu- 
tion, nevertheless,  all  the  Protestant 
churches  are  joining  heartily  in  it,  by 
the  action  of  their  general  bodies,  by 
the  appointment  of  committees  and  by 
addresses  on  the  Reformation.  This  is 
as  it  should  be,  for  the  anniversary  is 
not  that  of  the  founding  of  any  partic- 
ular church,  but  of  the  birth  of  that 
great  movement  which  history  terms 
the  Reformation.  It  is  a  com- 
memoration common  to  Prot- 
estantism. The  idea  of  the 
observance  is  to  study  the 
causes,  the  necessity  and 
the  generic  truths  of  that 
epochal  event  so  as  to  em- 
phasize anew  their  vital  sig- 
nificance. And  this  is  not  done 
in  any  spirit  of  hostility  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
but  with  a  cheerful  recogni- 
tion of  its  conscientious  de- 
votion and  labor  of  love  and 
sacrifice  for  the  cause  of 
Christ.  But  it  is  done  out  of 
fealty  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  with  the  conviction  that 
the  principles  enunciated  by 
the  reformers  are  essential  to 
a  true  church,  and  to  a  scrip- 
tural Christianity. 

The  act  of  the  posting  of 
the  theses  was  a  most  re- 
markable one.  Remarkable  in 
that  it  was  done  without  con- 
sultation with  any  person 
and  in  the  face  of  the  wide 
range  and  challenge  of  exist- 
ing ecclesiastical  corruptions; 
remarkable  in  the  far-reach- 
ing consequences  involved,  as 
well  as  in  the  moral  courage 
and  daring  of  the  deed,  which 
pointed  to  what  afterward 
became  a  potent  factor  in  the 


movement,  the  unique  personality  of  the 
unknown  monk,  Martin  Luther,  their 
author. 

The  intent  of  the  theses  was  to  de- 
nounce the  trade  in  papal  indulgences, 
which  was  brought  near  to  Wittenberg- 
by  the  papal  emissary,  Tetzel,  who  was 
selling  indulgences  to  the  multitudes 
gathered  to  observe  the  festival  of  All 
Saints.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  sale 
was  not  so  much  to  comfort  troubled 
consciences  as  to  raise  money  of  which 
the  Pope  was  sorely  in  need  to  com- 
plete the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter  at 
Rome.  The  inscription  on  Tetzel's  huge 
iron  chest  was :  "As  soon  as  the  money 
clinks  in  the  chest,  the  soul  leaps  from 
Purgatory  into  Paradise." 

LET  us  look  at  some  of  these  theses: 
The  first  ran:  "When  our  Lord  and 
Master,  Jesus  Christ,  said,  'Repent  ye,' 
etc.,  he  meaneth  that  the  whole  life  of 
believers  should  be  a  repentance." 

The  36th:  "Every  Christian,  truly 
repenting,  hath  perfect  forgiveness  of 
punishment  and  sin  granted  him,  even 
without  letters  of  indulgence." 

Here  we  see  how  thoroly  Luther  had 
grasped  the  central  idea  of  the  Gospel; 
that  remission  of  sins  was  to  be  ob- 
tained alone  by  heart  repentance  and 
by  faith  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  in- 
stead of  being  procurable  by  external, 
formal  acts,  penances,  Ave  Marias, 
etc.,  and  still  less  to  be  purchasable 
with  money. 

The  6'2nd  thesis  declared:  "The  true 


treasure  of  the  Church  is  the  most  holy 
Gospel  of  God's  glory  and  grace."  This 
is  a  direct  challenge  to  that  Roman 
conception  of  the  Church,  which  clothed 
it  with  an  authority  like  that  of  the 
Word  of  God.  Luther  here  sets  over 
against  that  ecclesiastical  dogma  the 
divine  authority  and  supremacy  of  the 
Scriptures  alone.  This  was  the  colossal 
weapon  with  which  he  was  to  break  in 
pieces  that  false  assumption  which  had 
built  up  a  system  that  enslaved  the 
minds  and  consciences  of  men  in  a  tyr- 
anny which  brooded  as  a  nightmare 
over  human  progress  and  happiness. 

But  let  us  see  how  these  theses  looked 
to  the  Pope. 

The  6th  thesis  straitly  declared: 
"The  Pope  cannot  forgive  any  sin,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  he  doth  declare  and  con- 
firm God's  forgiveness." 

And  the  82nd:  "Such  as  why  the 
Pope  does  not  clear  purgatory  for  the 
sake  of  the  extreme  suffering  of  souls, 
while  he  nevertheless  releaseth  count- 
less souls  for  the  sake  of  perishable 
money,  contributed  to  the  building  of 
the  cathedral,  which  is  a  most  trifling 
matter?" 

In  these  two  theses  we  observe  that 
Luther,  contrary  to  the  current  slavish 
deference  to  papal  authority  and  in- 
fallibility, had  discerned  that  the  Pope 
was  really  invested  with  no  extra 
Scriptural  authority.  We  also  note  an 
outgiving  of  that  scathing  humor  and 
ridicule  which  were  Luther's  gift  in  so 
keen  a  degree,  when  he  ironically  asks 
the  Pope  why  he  does  not 
make  a  non-commercial  use 
of  his  pardoning. 

Such  is  a  brief  epitome  of 
the  substance  of  these  theses. 
They  were  the  outcome  of 
long  and  close  study  in  the 
monastery  of  the  Word  of 
God,  the  teachings  of  the 
fathers  and  the  history  of 
the  Church.  And  it  is  easy  to 
see    how    in    them    lay    the 


all  those  essential 
which  came  to  be 
truths   of  Protest- 


B timing  the   Papal   Hull     Martin   Luther's  decisive  challenge 
hi   Wittenberg  i<>  the  tyranny  of  ///<    Roman  Catholic  Church 


germs  of 
doctrines 
the  vital 
antism. 

No  one,  however,  at  the 
time  dreamed  of  such  an  out- 
come. Luther  had  posted 
these  theses  as  a  protest,  and 
a  challenge  to  a  public, 
scholarly  disputation  of  them. 
But  when  read  by  multitudes 
the  next  day,  they  produced 
an  unexpected  commotion. 
They  were  the  talk  in  every 
mouth.  And,  soon  dissemi- 
nated by  the  newly  discov- 
ered art  of  printing,  they 
spread   like   wildfire. 

Luther  did  not   then  know 
his  own  powers.  But. 
discussion    went   on    and 
sumed  larger  proportions,  be 
soon    found    himself, 
with    [Continued  on  ;-•. 
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That  sweater  of  yours  at   the  front — also  the  trench  helmet,   wristlets  and  socks.  This  soldier  has  the  whole  Red  Cross  knitted  outfit 

YOUR  SERVANT-THE  RED  CROSS 


A  cablegram  was  sent  from  one  of 
the  half-dozen  most  important 
financiers  in  the  United  States 
_to  the  vice-president  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  one  day  in 
July.  One  was  in  Washington,  the  other 
in  Paris.  It  read: 

What  dark  colors  arc  acceptable?  Should 
sweaters  have  sleeves'.'  Should  they  have 
high  necks  or  be  without  necks? — DAVISON. 

Davison,  of  course,  is  Henry  P.  Davi- 
son of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company.  The 
recipient  was  Major  Grayson  M.  P. 
Murphy. 

The  story  of  the  way  in  which  Henry 
P.  Davison  and  men  of  that  stamp  be- 
came interested  in  the  necks  of  sweaters 
is  worth  telling.  The  sweaters  in  ques- 
tion—  a  million 
and  a  half — had 
been  cabled  for 
by  Major  Mur- 
phy a  few  days 
before,  together 
with  a  million 
comfort  kits,  a 
million  and  a 
half  mufflers, 
and  wristlets  and 
socks.  They  were, 
he  reported,  "ur- 
gently required" 
to  keep  the  fight- 
i  n  g  men  in 
France  comfort- 
able. 

"Last  w  i  n  t  e  r 
broke  the  record 
for  cold  and  misery 
among  the  people 
here."  the  message 
ran.  "They  inex- 
pressibly d  r  e  :i  d 
lest  the  coming 
winter  find  us 
without  supplies  to 
meet  the  situation." 
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BY  GEDDES  SMITH 

You  can't  ignore  such  an  appeal.  Need- 
less to  say,  Henry  P.  Davison  was  not 
paying  individual  attention  to  the  work 
of  two  or  three  thousand  knitting  circles 
scattered  over  the  country.  But  the  ma- 
chinery which  made  the  message  pos- 
sible, and  the  broad  constructive  pro- 
gram of  which  it  was  a  detail,  were  the 
creation  of  Mr.  Davison's  War  Council. 

The  United  States  entered  the  war 
on  April  6,  1917.  The  work  of  the  Red 
Cross  was  then  being  rapidly  expanded 
along  carefully  prepared  lines.  It  had 
increased  its  membership  tenfold  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year.  It  had  recruit- 
ed, organized  and  equipt  thirty-five  base 
hospital  units,  each  capable  of  taking 
over    a    500-bed    hospital.    Within    five 


The  head  of  the  lied  Gross  War  Council — Mr.  Henry  P.  Davison 


weeks  of  our  entry  into  the  war  two  of 
these  were  on  their  way  to  France; 
others  followed,  and  more  have  been 
organized  and  are  ready  for  mobiliza- 
tion. 

But  the  big  new  situation  demanded 
a  new  organization.  On  May  10  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  president  of  the  Red  Cross, 
announced  the  appointment  of  a  War 
Council  of  seven  members,  headed  by 
Henry  P.  Davison,  and  including 
Charles  D.  Norton,  vice-president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York 
and  formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  secretary  to  Presi- 
dent Taft;  Grayson  M.  P.  Murphy, 
senior  vice-president  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  a  West 

Point  graduate 
and  Spanish  War 
veteran;  Corne- 
lius N.  Bliss,  Jr., 
of  Bliss,  Fabyan 
&  Company,  of 
New  York ;  and 
Edward  N.  Hur- 
ley, former  chair- 
man of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Com- 
mission, with  for- 
mer President 
Taft,  chairman, 
and  Eliot  Wads- 
worth,  vice-chair- 
man of  the  exist- 
ing Executive 
Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross,  ex- 
officio.  Subse- 
quently Mr.  Hur- 
ley resigned  to  be- 
come chairman 
of  the  Shipping 
Board,  and  John 
D.  Ryan,  presi-i 
dent  of  the  Ana- 
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conda  Copper  Company,  of  Butte,  Mon- 
tana, succeeded  him. 

This  group  of  big  men  assembled,  the 
next  step  was  to  raise  a  big  fund  to  pay 
for  the  big  work  which  had  to  be  done. 
The  campaign  which  followed  proved 
that  the  American  people  would  back 
their  Red  Cross,  at  the  very  least,  with 
$100,000,000. 

Given  the  big  men  and  the  big  fund, 
the  essential  thing  was  to  meet  the 
need  in  a  big  way.  So  the  War  Council 
decided  to  base  its  whole  service  to  the 
countries  torn  by  war  on  the  reports 
of  experts  who  should  see  with  their 
own  eyes  the  destruction,  the  suffering 
and  deprivation  which  demanded  relief, 
who  were  capable  of  deciding  how 
American  aid  could  be  applied  most  ef- 
fectively, and  who  should  remain  in  the 
field  to  direct  the  expenditure  of 
American  money  and  energy. 

Major  Murphy  himself  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  commission  to  France. 
With  him  went  a  dozen  men  of  large 
personal  force — specialists  in  medicine, 
engineering,  industrial  organization, 
relief  work  of  all  sorts,  large-scale  ad- 
ministration. Constant  communication 
between  the  Red  Cross  headquarters  at 
Washington  and  Paris  keeps  the  home 
office  and  its  field  representatives  in- 
timately in  touch.  The  commission  calls 
for  the  men  and  supplies  it  needs,  and 
each  call  is  considered  and  answered  at 
this  end  by  executives  trained  by  large 
experience  to  decide  matters  of  detail 
in  the  light  of  a  far-reaching  program. 

These  messages  tell  a  vivid  story  of 
destitution  and  relief,  equally  homely 
and  tragic,  in  many  cases.  "We  must 
begin  to  prepare  for  the  coming  hard 
winter,"  says  one,  which  continues 

Tou  cannot  possibly  send  us  more  than 
we  need  of  the  following  list,  except  where 
definite  amounts  are  specified : 

Twenty  4-ton  motor  trucks ;  50.000 
yards  of  flannel ;  condensed  milk  :  flour ; 
dried  preserved  vegetables ;  corned  beef ; 
rice;  beans;  canned  beef;  preserved 
fruits  ;  sugar  ;  heavy  shoes  ;  blankets  ;  knit- 
ting wool ;  heavy  white  cotton  sheeting. 


And  here  is  a  hint  of  the  way  in 
which  French  villages  are  being  re- 
called to  life  by  the  joint  aid  of  the 
French  Government  and  the  American 
Red  Cross: 

Representatives  of  the  Red  Cross  re- 
turned recently  from  a  study  of  conditions 
in  the  devastated  areas,  having  selected 
three  villages  in  which  provisional  recon- 
struction will  be  begun  within  a  fortnight. 
Fifty  villages  were  visited.  In  some  the  de- 
struction of  buildings  was  complete.  In 
others,  a  portion  of  the  buildings  can  be 
repaired.  Nearly  all  the  houses  are  without 
root's,  without  windows  and  door  frames, 
and  with  absolutely  no  furniture  or  uten- 
sils. 

The  Red  Cross  plans  to  do  provisional 
reconstruction    of    buildings    in    several    of 


Major  Murphy,  in  charge  of  the  Red  Cross 
in  France.  Be  is  attached  to  General  Persh- 
ing's staff,  and  has  under  him  <i  commis- 
sion nf  specialists  in  n  ii<  j  work  of  all  sorts 


Makeshift  headquarters  at  Washington, 
tohere  temporary  partitions  bisect  the  great 
stained  glass  windows  of  Assembly  Hall 
and  the  desks  spill  orer  into  the  corridors 

these  villages,  and  also,  as  the  refugees  re- 
turn to  the  villages,  to  assist  in  their 
economic  and  social  rehabilitation.  In  the 
light  of  the  experience  gained  in  these  vil- 
lages, it  plans  to  undertake  provisional  re- 
construction on  a  larger  scale. 

In  these  particular  villages,  the  total 
population  before  the  war  was  3387.  Now 
it  is  235. 

The  villages  first  selected  are  those  in 
the  best  wheat-growing  areas,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment will  plow  the  land  with  tractors. 
The  repair  of  the  houses  will  permit  the 
return  of  the  refugees,  who  can  do  a  large 
part  of  getting  the  land  sown  to  wheat  this 
autumn.  In  order  to  encroach  as  little  as 
possible  on  the  limited  supply  of  lumber, 
the  Red  Cross  is  selecting  villages  in  which 
the  work  will  be  largely  that  of  provisional 
repair  rather  than  of  new  construction.  It 
pi, ins  to  make  on  the  spot  its  own  brick 
and  lime. 

One  of  the  gravest  perils  that  France 
faces  is  depopulation.  Her  birthrate, 
sufficiently  low  to  cause  alarm  before 
the  war,  has  fallen  to  a  point  where, 
per  thousand  of  population  per  year, 
only  eight  babies  are  born  to  replace 
more  than  twenty  persons  who  die.  The 
answer  of  the  Red  Cross  is  the  dispatch 
of  a  commission  of  specialists,  headed 
by  Dr.  William  P.  Lucas  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  to  study  the 
means  by  which  American  aid  can  save 
more  of  the  babies  for  France. 

Other  commissions  have  been  sent  to 
Russia,  Italy,  Rumania,  Serbia.  Dr. 
Frank  Billings  of  Chicago  and  his  col- 
leagues have  already  been  received  by 
Premier  Kerensky  and  are  working  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  new  admin- 
istration. In  each  case  the  commission- 
ers took  with  them  medical  and  surgical 
supplies,  serums,  and  perhaps  food,  for 
immediate  relief,  and  will  call  for  fur- 


ther shipments  as  they  are  needed.  Most 
of  the  commissioners  go  as  volunteers 
and  the  expenses  of  the  commissions  to 
France  and  Russia  are  borne  by  pri- 
vate subscription. 

And  what  is  coming  of  it  all? 

The  Red  Cross  is  taking  good  care  of 
Pershing's  army.  "No  need  of  our  army 
which  we  can  possibly  foresee  will  be 
left  uncovered,"  cables  Major  Murphy, 
who  has  been  attached  to  General  Per- 
shing's staff  in  order  to  assure  the  full- 
est cooperation.  Base  hospitals  (now 
part  of  the  army  medical  service,  of 
course),  which  were  manned  and  equipt 
by  the  Red  Cross  with  the  finest  men, 
women  and  material  the  United  States 
could  provide,  are  ready  to  care  for 
American  wounded  Other  hospitals,  in- 
cluding the  one  in  Paris  where  Dr. 
Blake  has  been  putting  shattered  limbs 
together  in  ways  that  are  hardly  short 
of  miraculous,  are  now  wholly  or  partly 
maintained  by  the  Red  Cross,  and  will 
serve  the  army  when  it  has  need.  Six 
infirmaries  and  rest-stations  line  the 
route  from  reception  camp  to  training 
camp  in  France,  where  soldiers  who 
fall  out  are  cared  for  till  they  can 
rejoin  their  units.  Red  Cross  chapters 
are  knitting  a  million  pounds  of  wool 
into  warm  garments  for  the  American 
troops  and  their  allies.  Comfort  kits 
containing  handy  things  and  amusing 
things  were  sent  over  with  the  first  de- 
tachments; more  will  go  at  Christmas. 

A  prisoner's  bureau  is  already  estab- 
lished at  Berne  to  keep  the  Americans 
now  in  German  prison  camps,  and  those 
who  may  be  there  later,  well  fed  and 
clothed  and  in  communication  with 
their  homes.  Thirteen  thousand  thoroly 
trained  nurses  are  enrolled  for  such 
service  as  they  may  be  called  on  to  do; 
nearly  two  thousand  have  gone  to 
France  already. 

The  Red  Cross  is  serving  France.  The 
War  Council,  thru  its  commissioners, 
asked  France  what  immediate  service 
was   most         [Continued  on   page   47S 
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THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  LIAR 


I  have  just  had  my  annual  spring 
visit  from  my  friend,  the  Tax  As- 
sessor, and  a  very  interesting  visit 
as  usual.  It  is  also  the  most  per- 
sonal call  I  receive  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  tho  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  recorded  it  for  the  public. 

The  Assessor  is  an  agreeable  and 
judicious  man,  the  only  one  of  all  my 
acquaintances  who  knows  more  about 
my  affairs  than  even  my  family  physi- 
cian. Unfortunately,  like  all  ministers, 
I  have  no  pastor  in  whom  to  confide  my 
troubles  and  to  whom  I  can  go  for  ad- 
vice. So  when  the  Tax  Assessor  makes 
his  yearly  visit,  I  find  myself  breathing 
almost  a  sigh  of  relief,  like  a  penitent 
soul  approaching  the  confessional  after 
a  long  and  compulsory  absence  from 
such  a  privilege. 

The  Assessor  spreads  out  on  his  wide 
book  a  sheet  of  paper  as  large  as  one 
side  of  a  daily,  and  in  the  august  name 
of  the  "State,"  of  which  he  is  a  sworn 
and  paid  official,  he  proceeds  to  inter- 
rogate me  concerning  the  most  inti- 
mate secrets  of  my  inner  property  life. 

Then  it  is  that  I  catch  my  annual 
glimpse  of  my  "possessions,"  of  that 
world  concerning  which  the  Master 
said,  "A  man's  life  does  not  consist  in 
the  superfluity  thereof."  Then  I  am 
made  aware  also  of  the  fact  that  the 
'  minister  is  not  one  who  generally  hath 
many  of  this  world's  goods  in  the  shape 
of  "mules,"  "twine-binders,"  "threshing 
machines,"  "mining  tools,"  "govern- 
ment bonds,"  and  so  forth. 

"Blest  be  nothing!"  says  the  preacher 
as  he  looks  the  Assessor  in  the  eye  and 
cries  "No!"  in  a  full,  round  tone,  and 
the  Assessor  knows  that  he  is  hearing 
the  real  truth,  which  is  a  rare  thing 
for  him,  for  he  knows  full  well  that  I 
have  no  "cattle,"  "hogs,"  "sheep," 
"mortgages,"  "farm  machinery,"  "wind 
mills,"  "air  ships/'  or  "submarines" 
concealed  about  my  person  or  hidden  in 
my  writing  desk. 

BUT  after  he  has  conscientiously  and 
as  in  state  duty  bound  put  to  me  all 
the  questions  on  the  paper,  and  we  have 
mutually  eliminated  all  the  things  I  do 
not  possess,  then  we  come  to  the  most 
interesting  part  of  his  visit,  namely, 
the  consideration  of  that  which  in  the 
course  of  the  years  I  have  been  calling 
"mine  own"  to  distinguish  it  from  some 
other  man's.  Then  follows  some  such 
dialog  as  this: 

The  Assessor:  "Any  gold  watches?" 

I:  "One." 

The  Assessor:  "Solid?" 

I:  "No.  Filled." 

The   Assessor:   "What  is   it  worth?" 

I:  "Do  you  mean  what  I  paid  for  it, 
or  what  I  could  get  for  it?" 

The  Assessor,  hesitating:  "Well — 
what  do  you — that  is — er— what  did  it 
cost?" 

I:  "My  wife  paid  twenty-five  dollars 
for  it  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  was" 
(The  Assessor  never  tells  anything,  so 
I  go  on)  "it  was  a  wedding  gift  from 
the  bride." 
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The  Assessor,  after  a  pause:  "What 
do  you  value  it  at?" 

I:  "Do  you  mean  its  real  value?" 

The  Assessor:  "Shall  we  put  it  at 
fifteen?" 

I,  slowly :  "It  has  a  picture  of  her  on 
the  inner  case,  taken  the  day  before 
she  married  me.  It  could  not  be  re- 
moved without  destroying  it." 

The  Assessor,  pensively:  "You  will 
have  to  put  it  at  some  figure." 

I :  "What  does  the  state  mean  when 
it  asks  me  what  my  watch  is  'worth'?" 

The  Assessor,  after  some  pause:  "I 
do  not  know." 

I:  "Then  how  can  I  tell?" 

The  Assessor:  "Shall  we  put  it  at 
ten?" 

I :  "I  would  not  sell  the  watch  for 
any  amount  of  money.  But  no  one 
would  pay  over  five." 

The  Assessor:  "Shall  we  put  it  at 
five?" 

I:  "But  the  state  asks  me  to  swear 
to  its  actual  value.  And  I  am  trying  to 
tell  the  state  'the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  me 
God.'  " 

The  Assessor:  "It  beats  me.  What- 
ever you  say,  goes." 

I:  "But  what  does  the  state  mean 
when  it  asks,  'What  is  your  watch 
worth'?" 

THE  Assessor,  putting  down  some- 
thing: "Let's  pass  on  to  your 
library;  what  do  you  value  that  at?" 

I:  "Do  you  mean  what  the  books  cost 
when  I  bought  them,  what  I  would  have 
to  pay  now,  or  what  they  would  fetch 
if  sold  at  the  present  price  of  old 
paper?" 

The  Assessor:  "I  mean — I  mean — 
what   is   your   library   worth?" 

I:  "Well,  let  the  state  tell  me;  there 
are  books  here"  (my  eyes  go  over  the 
shelves  affectionately)  "books  that  no 
money  could  buy.  Gifts  from  friends; 
autograph  copies;  names  I  cherish; 
Phillips  Brooks,  John  Greenleaf  Whit- 
tier,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Joseph  Par- 
ker, William  T.  Stead,  Gilbert  Parker, 
H.  G.  Wells.  Did  you  ask  me  how  much 
my  library  was  worth?" 

The  Assessor,  with  a  sigh  of  weari- 
ness: "Yes,  what  do  you  put  it  at?" 

I :  "The  state  asks  me  as  a  truth-tell- 
ing citizen  to  declare  on  oath  what  these 
companions  of  my  thought,  these  close 
friends  of  my  imagination  and  memory 
are  actually  worth.  What  if  my  answer 
is,  'I  do  not  know.' " 

The  Assessor:  "I  shall  have  to  put 
down  something.  What  do  you  call  your 
library  worth?" 

I :  "I  can't,  of  course,  remember  what 
all  the  books  cost.  I  don't  suppose  I 
could  get  at  a  forced  sale  over  two 
hundred  dollars  for  the  lot." 

The  Assessor,  brightening  up:  "You 
are  allowed  fifty  dollars  on  your  library. 
Shall  we  say  one  hundred  and  fifty  is 
the  value?" 

I:  "But  if  the  state  asks  me  to  de- 


clare the  real  value  of  my  books,  I  shall 
have  to  decline  to  answer." 

The  Assessor:  "Call  it  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  Pass  on  to  the  household 
goods.  How  much  are  they  worth?" 

I:  "Do  you  mean  what  I  paid  or 
what  I  could  replace  the  lot  for?" 

THE  Assessor,  cautiously:  "I  suppose 
the  state  means  what  you — er — con- 
sider your  household  goods — er — worth. 
That  is,  what  do  you  value  them  at. 
Chairs,  carpets,  beds,  tables,  dishes, 
rugs,  and  so  forth." 

I:  "Does  the  state  mean  what  I  paid 
for  them  or  what  I  could  get?  Most  of 
our  household  goods  are  worn  smooth 
from  long  use.  They  would  be  called  sec- 
ond hand.  But  there  is  an  old  rocking 
chair  my  wife  rocked  our  first  baby  in. 
I  can  see  them  now.  And  the  table 
around  which  our  friends  have  sat  as 
the  years  sped,  and  the  old  rug  in  front 
of  the  fireplace,  and  my  mother's  old 
silver  teaspoons  with  her  wedding  in- 
itials— and  a  few  things  like  those — 
you  see  it's  not  easy  to  put  a  value — " 

The  Assessor,  interrupting,  somewhat 
rudely:  "Would  three  hundred  cover 
it?" 

I:  "Three  hundred?  You  mean  three 
hundred  thousand?" 

The  Assessor,  with  a  sigh:  "Put  it 
at  that." 

I:  "Make  it  three  hundred  million 
while  you  are  about  it;  for  that  amount 
wouldn't  buy  the  rocking  chair  alone." 

The  Assessor,  putting  down  some- 
thing: "All  right.  Now  for  jewelry. 
Any  diamonds,  rings,  precious  stones, 
heirlooms,  and  so  on?" 

I :  "Ah !  The  old  state  does  have  some 
sentiment,  doesn't  it,  when  it  prints 
'heirlooms'  in  its  tax  inventory?  But 
do  you  mean — does  the  state  mean — 
what  the  few  bits  of  gold  and  silver 
we  possess  would  bring  at  the  mint  if 
melted  down  into  bullion?  What  does 
it  mean?" 

The  Assessor,  doggedly:  "What  do 
you  value  them  at?" 

I:  "There  is  my  wife's  wedding  ring. 
I  remember  what  I  paid  for  that.  Five 
dollars.  And  she  showed  me  only  the 
other  day  her  engagement  bracelet,  a 
slight  band  for  a  little  white  wrist, 
solid  gold  links  with  a  heart  of  pearls, 
the  money  to  buy  it  made  by  writing 
verses  for — ha!  ha!  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion! And  the  State  of  Kansas  asks 
me  to  say  what  those  bits  of  jewelry  are 
worth.  I  decline  to  answer.  I  would 
rather  be  sentenced  for  contempt  of 
court." 

The  Assessor:  "Guess  at  it." 

I:  "Let  the  State  of  Kansas  do  the 
guessing." 

The  Assessor,  perplexed:  "We  have 
got  to  put  down  something.  What  do 
you  say  to  twenty -five  dollars?" 

I:  "As  good  as  anything." 

The  Assessor,  cheering  up:  "Ah! 
You  are  getting  more  sensible." 

I:  "No.  It's  the  state,  making  me  a 
bigger  liar  every  year." 

Topeka,  Kansas 
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IN  GERMANY'S  PRISON  CAMPS 

There  is  illustration  for  both  sides  of  the  discussion  as  to  Germany's  treatment  of  war  prisoners  in  these  photographs,  brought  over 
by  an  American  woman  recently  living  in  Berlin.  The  Englishmen  at  Ruleben  {on  the  left)  prove  by  their  faces,  as  well  as  by  the 
poster,  that  their  condition  is  fairly  enjoyable.  But  the  quarters  of  French  prisoners  {on  the  right)  present  a  rather  different  picture 
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WHEN  THE  SEVENTH  MARCHED  AWAY  IN  '61 
One  of  the  first  Civil  War  numbers  of  "Harpers  Weekly"  published  this  cut  of  New  York's  send-off  celebration  to  the  boys  in  blue 


THE   "FIGHTING  SEVENTH"  ON  THEIR  WAY  TO  FRANCE 
Nt  "    York's  favorite  regiment  leads  the  way  in  another  war  for  democracy  <ni<l  "the  city  of  Don't-care"  proves  again  how  much  it  does 
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LEARNING   TRENCH   TACTICS 
French    officers    (ire    giving    the    American    soldiers    the 
benefit  of  their  llnec  years'  experiem ■<■  in  trench  fighting 
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MUSICAL  MEDIOCRITY 

BY  CHARLES  L.  BUCHANAN 


ONE  of  the  greatest  living  mu- 
sicians recently  exprest  the 
opinion  that  New  York  was  no 
longer  the  representative  mu- 
sical center  of  this  country.  On  the  sur- 
face, such  a  point  of  view  appears  an 
astounding  and  ridiculous  distortion  of 
fact.  If,  however,  we  look  beneath  the 
surface  and  critically  consider  the 
spirit  back  of  New  York's  superabun- 
dant musical  activities,  we  begin  to 
wonder  if  there  is  not  something  to  be 
said  for  the  point  of  view.  Obviously, 
the  intangible  matter  of  public  taste 
cannot  be  gaged  by  the  concrete  infal- 
libility of  statistics.  We  cannot  scien- 
tifically demonstrate  in  just  what  de- 
gree the  sincerity  of  this  musical  public 
differs  from  the  sincerity  of  the  Phila- 
delphia or  the  Chicago  or  the  San 
Francisco  musical  public.  We  have 
heard  musicians  contend  that  the  stand- 
ard of  appreciation  in  these  cities  is 
of  a  more  valid,  vital  kind  than  the 
standards  obtaining  in  this  city.  One 
thing  is  generally  agreed  upon — the 
fact  that  there  is  today  in  New  York 
no  revelation  of  an  organized  musical 
significance  commensurate  with  our 
prestige  and  our  potentialities. 

IT  has  been  dishearteningly  apparent 
to  any  one  of  an  alert  and  cultivated 
sensibility  that  the  trend  of  New  York's 
musical  activities  has  been  for  some 
years  now  steadily  in  the  direction  of 
a  lower  level  of  excellence.  We  find 
much  pleasing  effort,  much  external 
efficiency,  but  we  do  not  find  that  in- 
describable something,  that  spiritual 
force,  that  inner  ferventness  of  appeal 
that  means  Genius.  The  record  present- 
ed us  year  after  year  by  the  Philhar- 
monic, the  Symphony  Society,  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  and  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  is  a  record  of  respectable 
routine  from  which 
the  glowing  and  vivi- 
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matter  of  fact,  there  is  much  that  Mr. 
Stransky  does  that  is  admirable.  From 
a  technical  standpoint,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Philharmonic  has  never  played 
as  well  as  it  is  playing  today  under  his 
leadership.  Its  performances  are  often 
splendidly  energetic,  entertaining  and 
interesting. 

The  point  that  shpuld  be  made  is 
simply  this:  Mr.  Stransky  occupies  a 
position  of  supreme  significance;  he  is 
the  leader  of  the  premier  orchestra 
of  the  first  city  of  the  world.  The 
standards  that  he  must  measure  up  to 
are,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
stupendous.  One  may  appreciate  Mr. 
Stransky  without  committing  the  fatu- 
ous inconsistency  of  judgment  that 
would  rank  him  a  great  conductor.  How 
does  it  happen  that  a  musician  of  Mr.' 
Stransky's  obvious  limitations  can  suc- 
ceed in  maintaining  a  position  that  a 
Safonoff  or  a  Mahler  could  not  main- 
tain? How  does  it  happen  that  a  city 
that  has  known  the  incomparable 
genius  of  a  Nikisch  and  a  Toscanini — 
a  kind  of  genius  amounting  to  a  verita- 
ble clairvoyance — can  content  itself 
with  musical  renderings  that  are,  by 
comparison,  uninspired,  perfunctory 
and  prosaic?  In  his  handling  of  those 
aspects  of  a  musical  composition  that 
are  more  or  less  elementary,  Mr.  Stran- 
sky is  often  satisfyingly  effective.  For 
example,  it  would  be  difficult  to  secure 
a  finer  treatment  of  the  last  movements 
of  Tschaikovsky's  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Symphonies  than  the  treatment  accord- 
ed them  by  this  conductor.  Mr.  Stran- 
sky's ,  defects  are  the  defects  imposed 
upon  him  by  his  temperament;  he  is 
not  a  conductor  of  any  large  amount  of 
imagination,  of  any  very  particular 
fineness  of  feeling. 

Obviously,    however,     Mr.     Stransky 
has  secured  himself  in  the  favor  of  an 


fying  revelation  of 
individual  talent 
is  unmistakably  ab- 
sent. Taking  the 
Philharmonic  as  an 
example,  we  may 
well  ask  how  a  city 
that  has  known  a 
Seidl,  a  Safonoff,  a 
Nikisch,  a  Toscanini 
and  a  dozen  other 
fascinating  and  com- 
pelling musical  per- 
sonalities can  ac- 
cept with  equanim- 
ity and  with  appar- 
ent relish,  the  amia- 
ble but  far  from  ex- 
traordinary efforts 
of  Mr.  Stransky!  It 
must  be  emphatic- 
ally recorded  that 
Mr.  Stransky  is  not 
the  negligible  con- 
ductor his  severest 
critics  would  have 
him    appear.    As    a 
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element  in  control  of  the  Philharmonic's 
affairs  that  approaches  the  matter 
more  from  the  social  than  from  the 
esthetic  standpoint.  It  is  open  to  ques- 
tion whether  the  directors  of  this  or- 
ganization are  sufficiently  educated  mu- 
sically to  appreciate  the  finer  values 
of  a  valid  artistic  worth.  Certainly  a 
consistent  continuity  of  purpose  has 
never  been  in  evidence  in  the  affairs  of 
this  organization.  With  characteristic 
inefficiency,  we  entrust  the  control  of 
the  most  important  musical  organiza- 
tion in  New  York  to  those  persons  that 
are  least  qualified  by  education  to  ad- 
minister them.  No  one  would  dream  of 
placing  an  Ornstein  or  a  Schonberg  at 
the  head  of  Morgan  &  Co.,  but  we  see 
nothing  incongruous  in  placing  a  bank- 
er, a  manufacturer,  or  an  editor  at  the 
head  of  an  artistic  organization. 

ON  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  aspect 
of  the  matter  that  has  been  prac- 
tically ignored  by  the  participants  in  the 
recent  controversy.  Incidentally,  its  im- 
portance cannot  be  sufficiently  empha- 
sized. For  the  last  couple  of  years  the 
Philharmonic  has  been  performing  to 
sold-out  houses.  Its  receipts  for  the  sea- 
son just  concluded  have  been  $14,000 
ahead  of  last  season  and  last  season 
they  were  $11,000  ahead  of  the  pre- 
vious season.  The  Philharmonic  has 
never  done  so  well.  Whether  we  can 
attribute  any  part  of  this  signal 
achievement  to  the  unprecedented 
conditions  brought  about  by  the 
war  and  the  consequent  convening  in 
New  York  of  an  alien  and  transient 
population,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  determine.  One  fact  of  an  incalcu- 
lable significance  arrests  our  considera- 
tion— the  fact  that  the  most  uninspired 
and  deplorable  opera  that  we  have 
known  in  over  a  score  or  more  of  years, 
and  the  most  mun- 
dane   and    mediocre 


Rules  For  Successful  Work 

By  Edward  A.  Filene 

President  of  William  Filene's  Sons  Company  of  Boston 

/.         Make  your  plan  in  writing. 

II.  Compare  it  with  the  methods  of  the  most  successful  men. 

III.  Most  important.  Have  it  criticized  in  advance  by  those  it  will  affect 
and  any  one  else  who  can  be  helpful.  Our  plans  are  botind  to  be  criticized 
either  before  or  after  they  are  put  in  operation.  If  we  have  them  criticized 
in  advance,  the  chances  are  that  they  will  be  more  favorably  received  and 
even  defended  as  their  own  plans  by  those  upon  whom  they  depend  for 
success. 

IV.  Put  it  into  operation. 

V.  See  that  it  keeps  itself  in  operation  until  rescinded.  Until  your  plan 
keeps  in  operation  automatically  you  have  not  organized  it.  This  can  be 
done  by  simple  firm  rules  that  are  difficult  to  evade.  Distinguish  between 
the  main  rules  and  the  secondary  explanatory  rules  called  for  to  carry  out 
the  main  rule. 

VI.  Keep  the  plan  open  to  revision,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  be  changed 
except  after  the  most  careful  reasoning.  The  value  of  these  rules  lies  in 
their  being  firmly  carried  out  in  the  order  and  exactly  as  they  are  written. 
I  believe,  from  my  experience,  that  any  man  who  uses  the  above  method — 
other  things  being  equal — will  succeed  far  better  than  the  man  who  does 
not  use  this  method. 


concerts  that  the 
Philharmonic  has 
perhaps  ever  given 
are  overflowinglyand 
complacently  encour- 
aged by  the  public. 
Just  here  we  touch 
the  quick  of  the  en- 
tire matter.  Any 
consideration  of  con- 
temporary conditions 
leads  us,  in  the  last 
analysis,  to  conclu- 
sions of  an  unhappy 
and  discouraging  na- 
ture regarding  the 
attitude  of  the  peo- 
ple toward  the  mu- 
sical and  artistic  life 
of  the  community. 
We  know  that  art  is 
mostly  supported  by 
the  munificence  of 
various  individuals. 
One  man,  Colonel 
Higginson,  [Con- 
tinued on  page  471] 


MANNING  OUR  MERCHANT  MARINE 

BY  JAMES  H.  WILLIAMS,  ABLE  SEAMAN 


IN  the  days  of  the  windjammers, 
when  the  stately  white-winged 
American  clipper  covered  every 
sea,  no  special  schemes  were  ever 
devised  to  man  them,  yet  their  comple- 
ments were  always  full.  Their  crews 
came  to  them  by  natural  attraction  and 
were  made  up  of  men  of  all  nations  and 
races  under  the  sun.  They  never  re- 
ceived any  special  system  of  training 
or  nautical  education  and  never  needed 
any,  for  what  was  born  in  them  was 
developed  by  opportunity,  natural  qual- 
ification and  constant  practise. 

I  was  sent  to  sea  when  less  than 
twelve  years  old,  yet  no  man  ever 
taught  me,  nor  had  to  teach  me,  a  single 
detail  of  all  the  multiple  apparel,  rig- 
ging, spars,  gear  or  accessories,  nor 
the  names  of  them  nor  how  to  handle 
them;  all  of  that  I  learned  by  close  ob- 
servation, application  and  constant 
practise,  and  every  other  man  who  ever 
became  a  sailor  had  to  do  likewise,  with- 
out asking  questions  and  without  special 
instruction.  If  he  succeeded  he  became 
a  sailor;  if  not  he  became  a  discarded 
ranik. 

In  the  numerous  discussions  which 
have  taken  place  on  this  perplexing  sub- 
ject during  the  past  twenty  years  much 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  what  is  eu- 
phoniously termed  sea  habit.  What  is 
sea  habit?  How  shall  we  define  it?  Is  it 
a  good  or  a  bad  habit?  In  my  opinion 
all  that  a  sailor  needs  to  make  him  a 
success  is  sea  sense  and  a  rugged  con- 
stitution, with  no  habits  at  all. 

When  Captain  Samuels  of  the  famous 
American  clipper  "Dreadnaught"  quar- 
reled with  the  Liverpool  pilot  board 
over  pilotage  charges  he  decided  to  take 
his  own  ship  down  Channel  without  a 
pilot.  Lord  Brassy  followed  the  ship 
out  in  his  steam  yacht  "Sunbeam"  to 
witness  the  disaster  which  he  fully  be- 
lieved— perhaps  fondly  hoped — would 
befall  the  lofty  clipper.  But  great  was 
his  astonishment  when  he  sighted  the 
"Dreadnaught"  sailing  majestically  on 
her  way;  to  see  her  intrepid  skipper 
sitting  carelessly  on  the  fore-topsail 
yard  and  conning  his  ship  safely  to  sea 
by  the  color  of  the  water.  That  was 
sea  sense! 

About  thirty  years  ago,  coming  home 
from  the  Philippines  in  a  ship  hailing 
from  Portland,  Maine,  we  were  dis- 
masted in  a  hurricane  off  the  Bermuda 
Islands,  losing  our  fore  main  topmasts, 
and  our  mizzen  mast  almost  completely. 
After  the  storm  we  worked  into  Ber- 
muda and  tried  to  refit.  But  the  avari- 
cious ship-mongers,  taking  full  advan- 
tage of  our  distress,  demanded  impossi- 
ble prices  for  supplying  the  necessary 
spars  and  rigging.  Then  the  towing 
company  offered  to  tow  the  ship  to  New 
York  on  a  ruinous  salvage  basis.  Bug 
both  these  enterprizing  proposals  were 
indignantly  rejected  by  our  stalwart 
skipper  with  intense  vigor  and  lurid 
profanity. 

Two  American  vessels,  a  brig  and  a 
barkentine  which  had  been  anchored  in 
the   harbor   during  the   hurricane,   had 


Over  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Williams 
first  wrote  for  The  Independent  his 
true  "yarns"  of  stirring  adventures  at 
sea,  tales  of  long  voyages  on  board  the 
old  American  wind-jammers  in  the 
days  ivhen  shipping  teas  a  game  &f  in- 
dividual initiative  and  "sea  sense."  Mr. 
Williams  still  follows  the  sea — he  has 
recently  come  into  New  York  from 
Argentina — and  he  spends  his  time  be- 
tween voyages  working  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  sea  service.  In  the  fol- 
lowing article  he  takes  up  the  points 
made  by  Commodore  Miller  in  "Bach- 
to  the  Sea"  which  was  published  in 
The  Independent  of  September  8, 
and  discusses  them  from  the  viewpoint 
of    an    able    seaman. — The    Editor. 


parted  their  cables,  fouled  each  other 
and  were  thrown  upon  the  beach.  Both 
their  bottoms  were  knocked  out  and 
they  were  abandoned.  Our  old  man 
made  an  agreement  to  strip  them  with 
his  own  crew,  taking  such  of  their  spars 
as  he  required  to  re-rig  his  own  ship  for 
his  share  of  the  salvage. 

We  stripped  both  the  stranded  ves- 
sels, re-rigged  our  own  ship  with  their 
salved  spars,  converting  her  into  a  full- 
rigged  brig  instead  of  a  ship,  and 
brought  her  safely  into  New  York. 

That  was  seamanship! 

WHEN  the  "Titanic"  went  down 
about  635  lives  were  lost  and  that 
terrible  calamity  was  largely  due  to  the 
prevailing  and  persistent  faith  in  "sea 
habit."  Had  the  "Titanic"  been  fully 
manned  by  a  crew  of  old-time  practical 
sailors  this  awful  sacrifice  of  human 
life  might  have  been  avoided  whether 
there  were  enough  lifeboats  or  not.  For 
on  board  the  "Titanic"  there  was  abun- 
dant material  for  the  construction  of 
a  great  raft,  or  series  of  rafts,  capable 
of  floating  all  of  those  unfortunate  peo- 
ple to  safety.  During  the  three  hours  or 
more  that  the  ship  floated  after  strik- 
ing the  ice  it  would  have  been  done  had 
there  been  there  the  skill  and  practical 
knowledge  necessary  to  have  accom- 
plished it.  Had  she  been  properly 
manned  it  would  have  been  done,  for  in 
such  an  emergency  it  would  have  been 
the  first  thought  that  would  have  flashed 
into  an  old  sailor's  mind. 

Our  problem,  therefore,  resolves  itself 
into  this:  How  are  we  to  attract  to- 
gether the  youths  and  men  endowed  with 
the  spirit  of  sea  sense  and  keep  them 
where  they  naturally  belong? 

The  only  logical  and  practical  way  is 


,l;i  old-time  clippei  under  full  sail 


to  give  them  a  chance  to  develop  their 
natural  talents  and  a  purpose  for  which 
to  live.  School  ships  will  not  suffice; 
for  a  school  ship  is  only  a  boy's  outing 
place,  and  few  of  them  find  any  serious 
purpose  in  being  there. 

Among  all  the  thousands  of  ships, 
steam  or  sail,  that  entered  the  River 
Plate  in  1910  the  finest  and  by  far  the 
most  interesting  was  the  magnificent 
Danish  four-masted  bark  "Viking."  She 
was  built  by  the  Danish  Government 
for  the  training  of  young  men  to  the 
sea  service,  and  has  been  a  splendid 
success.  This  ship,  manned  by  mer- 
chant officers  and  seamen,  carries  also 
about  fifty  cadets  and  engages  regu- 
larly in  genuine  commerce.  I  saw  her 
loading  grain  at  Buenos  Aires  last  De- 
cember. Her  cadets  therefore  receive 
sound  practical  training  and  instruc- 
tion in  every  detail  of  regular  ship's 
work,  and  in  the  end  become  thoroly 
practical  seamen.  They  receive  good 
treatment,  food,  care,  clothing  and  quar- 
ters; and  their  moral  welfare  is  jeal- 
ously safeguarded  as  well.  It  was  a  fine 
sight  to  see  the  sturdy  young  fellows 
marching  in  a  body  to  church  every 
Sunday  under  the  watchful  care  of 
their  own  captain  and  officers. 

Both  France  and  Germany  were  car- 
rying on  the  same  system  before  the 
war,  and  the  governments  of  both  coun- 
tries were  operating  several  large  com- 
mercial sailing  ships  with  eminent  suc- 
cess. Why  cannot  the  United  States, 
following  this  plan  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  existing  conditions  after  the 
war,  proceed  with  the  construction  of 
a  large  fleet  of  big  sailing  ships,  and 
put  them  into  general  service  as  ocean 
freight  carriers? 

FOR  many  years  the  American  ship- 
ping owners  have  refused  to  build 
sailing  ships  because  they  cannot  com- 
pete with  steam.  At  the  same  time 
certain  enterprizing  New  England  lum- 
ber companies  have  been  buying  up 
large  numbers  of  foreign  square- 
rigged  sailing  ships  and  operating 
them  successfully  in  the  River  Plate 
and  other  South  American  trades, 
while  the  Scandinavians  have  been  con- 
stantly buying  all  the  sail  tonnage  in 
sight  for  years  and  building  many 
others  as  well  and  operating  them  to 
all  parts  of  the  world  without  com- 
plaint. Norway  has  now  more  sailing 
ships  than  any  country  in  the  world 
and  more  and  better  sailors  than  any 
country  in  the  world! 

Meanwhile  the  American  steamship 
owners  have  been  constantly  clamoring 
in  Washington  for  subsidies,  subven- 
tions, rebates  and  drawback  bounties  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  poorhouse  for  the 
past  twenty  years,  while  the  redoubt- 
able Robert  Dollar  threatens  to  sell  his 
nine  steamers  or  place  them  under  tho 
Chinese   flag  unless   Coiv  msents 

to  subsidize  them.   Repi   il  the  La  Fol- 
lette  law  and  allow  him  to  carry  ' 
nese  coolies   instead  oi     •    - 
men.  No  one       [( 
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COUNTING  THE  BILLIONS 

BY  ALEXANDER  D.  NOYES 

AUTHOR  OF   "FORTY   YEARS   OF  AMERICAN  FINANCE" 


THE  War  Revenue  Bill,  as  it 
passed  the  Senate  on  Monday, 
September  10,  embodies  the  re- 
sults of  long  deliberation,  in  the 
course  of  which  opinion  as  to  the  amount 
that  ought  to  be  raised  by  taxation 
was  influenced  alternately  by  changing 
estimates  of  what  the  war  would  cost 
the  United  States  Government,  by  con- 
troversy as  to  how  much  of  this  should 
be  raised  thru  taxes  and  how  much  thru 
war  loans,  and  by  divergence  of  judg- 
ment as  to  how  the  new  taxes  should  be 
distributed. 

The  question  of  what  our  Govern- 
ment's war  expenditure  would  actually 
be,  in  its  first  year  of  belligerency,  has 
been  an  extremely  confusing  factor. 
When  we  went  to  war  in  April  the 
Treasury  estimated  that  the  first  year's 
war  expenses  (exclusive  of  ordinary 
Government  expenditures)  would  be 
$3,502,558,000.  But  the  department 
raised  its  estimate  of  probable  expendi- 
ture repeatedly  and  very  heavily  dur- 
ing the  next  four  months.  In  August  it 
calculated,  on  the  basis  of  war  appro- 
priations made  or  pending,  that  the 
year's  total  expenditure  for  all  gov- 
ernmental purposes  would  be  $10,735,- 
000,000,  as  against  $1,041,000,000  in 
the  fiscal  year  which  ended  last  June. 
In  other  words,  new  expenditures  aris- 
ing from  the  war  would  exceed  $9,000,- 
000,000. 

Still  later,  Congress  and  the  finan- 
cial world  were  startled  by  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  virtual  doubling  of 
this  estimate,  in  another  supplementary 
statement  by  the  Treasury  that  the 
war  expenditure  for  the  year  would 
foot  up  $19,000,000,000.  This  estimate 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  loose  and  mis- 
leading calculation,  for  it  included 
$4,000,000,000  in  loans  made  or  to  be 
made  to  the  Allies  (which  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  public  expenditure), 
and  also  included  numerous  enormous 
requisitions,  some  of  which  have  not 
been  passed  on  at  all  by  Congress  and 
a  good  many  of  which,  like  the  appro- 
priation for  new  ships,  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  expended  in  a  single  year. 

THE  House  of  Representatives  passed 
its  War  Revenue  Bill  six  weeks  after 
our  declaration  of  war.  Its  bill  was 
drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  the  original 
$3,500,000,000  estimate  of  probable  war 
i  xpenditure.  In  line  with  the  Treasury's 
suggestion  that  one-half  of  this  be 
raised  from  taxes,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives promptly  prepared  and 
passed  a  war  revenue  bill  which  was 
estimated  to  produce  $1,867,000,000. 
The  Senate  committee  at  first  prepared 
a  bill  to  produce  the  somewhat  smaller 
revenue  of  ^1,119,000,000;  reasoning 
that  fifty  per  cent  of  war  expenditure 
was  an  abnormally  large  proportion  to 
pay  from  taxes.  But  the  subsequent 
mounting-up  of  Treasury  estimates  led, 
first  to  an  increase  in  the  committee's 
plan  for  revenue  from  taxes  to  $2,006,- 
970,000,  and  then  to  further  increases, 
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made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  which 
brought  the  estimated  yield,  as  the  bill 
now  stands,  to  $2,406,670,000.  This  sum, 
it  should  always  be  remembered,  is  for 
war  taxes  pure  and  simple,  and  is  in 
addition  to  the  revenue  provided  for 
ordinary  governmental  purposes — which 
itself  amounts  to  about  $1,300,000,000. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  proportion 
of  the  year's  total  expenditure  this  Sen- 
ate bill  would  provide.  The  congres- 
sional debates  on  the  subject  have  been 
very  confusing,  and  the  Treasury's  es- 
timates of  expenditure  even  more  so. 
If  the  Treasury's  August  figures — the 
last  submitted  in  detail — are  accepted 
as  the  measure  of  probable  public  ex- 
penditure, then  our  total  revenue  from 
taxation  would  be  slightly  under  25  per 
cent  of  the  year's  whole  government  ex- 
penditure. That  ratio  would  compare 
with  the  similar  ratio  in  the  case  of  the 
British  Government,  of  about  21  per 
cent  in  the  first  full  year  of  war,  26 
per  cent  in  the  British  fiscal  year  end- 
ing last  March,  and  27%  per  cent  as 
estimated  for  the  pending  British  fiscal 
year. 

BOTH  House  and  Senate  were  imme- 
diately confronted,  when  the  revenue 
bill  came  up  for  consideration,  with  a 
demand  that  all  war  expenditure  be 
paid  from  taxes.  At  first  this  demand 
was  avowedly  based,  not  only  on  the 
assumed  wrongfulness  of  placing  the 
burden  on  posterity,  thru  future  inter- 
est payments  on  the  war  bonds,  but  on 
the  strange  idea  that  the  wealthy 
classes  had  brought  the  United  States 
into  the  war,  and  ought  therefore  to 
be  punished  for  it.  But  both  House  and 
Senate  came  to  several  clear  and  sober 
conclusions  in  the  matter  both  of  the 
income  tax  and  of  the  war  profits  tax. 
First,  it  was  not  a  question  of  pun- 
ishing anybody  for  the  war,  but  of  rais- 
ing revenue.  Second,  posterity  had  at 
least  something  at  stake  in  this  war, 
as  well  as  the  Americans  of  today. 
Third,  while  the  Government  has  as 
much  right  to  appropriate  all  private 
incomes  for  war  purposes  as  to  draft 
all  men,  old  and  young,  into  active  mil- 
itary service,  public  interest  demands 
the  use  of  reasonable  common  sense  in 
both  processes.  Fourth,  continuance  of 
the  country's  finance  and  trade  on  a 
sound  and  prosperous  basis  requires 
that  the  capital  of  private  investors  be 
allowed  to  accumulate  in  an  amount  at 
least  sufficient  to  conduct  such  opera- 
tions. Fifth,  it  is  altogether  wise  to 
leave  a  margin  for  increased  taxation, 
in  the  possible  event  that  the  war  should 
be  long  continued,  and  that  our  war 
expenses  should  enlarge  as  they  have 
done  in  England.  In  the  end,  this  idea 
of  taxation  to  the  limit  was  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated  in  both  House  and 
Senate. 

When  it  came  to  settle  how  the  taxes 
should  be  raised,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives acted  in  so  great  a  hurry 
that  the  bill  as  it  passed  that  House 


was  apologized  for,  even  by  its  friends. 
Instead  of  taxing  war  profits  as  such,  it 
contained  a  clumsy  provision  for  putting 
a  tax,  at  a  very  high  rate,  only  on  all 
profits  exceeding  eight  per  cent  of  capi- 
tal. The  income  tax  and  the  excise  and 
documentary  taxes  were  made  very 
heavy  by  the  House.  But  the  total  sum 
desired  was  not  attained  by  the  esti- 
mates on  them,  and  m  the  eleventh  hour 
two  very  objectionable  provisions  were 
thrown  into  the  House  bill — one  a  "re- 
troactive tax,"  amounting  to  one-third 
of  the  income  tax  already  paid  for  the 
calendar  year  1916;  the  other,  an  all- 
around  ten  per  cent  increase  in  customs 
duties,  with  eviry  article  now  on  the 
free  list  paying  ten  per  cent  duty  here- 
after. 

All  three  of  these  highly  objectionable 
provisions  were  swept  away  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  House  tax  on  profits  over  eight 
per  cent  was  replaced  by  a  graduated 
tax  on  excess  of  profits  of  companies 
and  partnerships  over  the  average 
profits  earned  in  the  three  years  before 
the  war.  The  rate  of  that  taxation  rises 
in  the  Senate  bill  from  twelve  to  sixty 
per  cent,  according  to  the  percentage 
increase  in  profits,  as  compared  with 
the  pre-war  period.  This  tax  is  estimat- 
ed to  raise  $562,000,000,  as  against 
$200,000,000  calculated  for  the  House 
tax.  The  "retroactive  income  tax"  was 
entirely  rejected,  and  the  ten  per  cent 
increase  in  tariff  duties  replaced  by  a 
few  judicious  changes  in  the  duty  on 
specified  articles. 

OF  the  $2,406,670,000  which  is  reck- 
oned as  the  yield  under  the  Senate 
bill,  $1,060,000,00  would  come  from  war 
profits  and  $842,000,000  from  incomes. 
That  is  to  say,  something  over  79  per 
cent  of  the  new  war  revenue  would  be 
derived  from  these  two  taxes.  This  is  a 
fairly  conclusive  answer  to  the  accusa- 
tion that  the  Senate  had  been  laboring 
to  exempt  wealth  from  the  burden.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  after  the  doubling  of 
the  present  two  per  cent  "normal"  tax 
on  all  incomes,  super-taxes  are  imposed 
in  the  Senate  bill,  beginning  with  an 
extra  one  per  cent  on  incomes  between 
$5000  and  $7500,  and  rising  by  regu- 
lar gradations  until  45  per  cent  is  taken 
from  incomes  between  $750,000  and 
$1,000,000  and  50  per  cent  from  incomes 
of  more  than  a  million. 

Thus  the  bill  passed  the  Senate,  and 
in  that  form  it  went  to  the  conference 
committee  of  the  two  Houses.  If  agreed 
to  in  the  form  reported  by  the  Senate — 
and  in  substance  this  will  probably  be 
the  result — it  will  remain  to  see  what 
is  to  be  the  effect  of  a  tax  schedule  on 
the  country's  general  financial  position, 
and  how  far  they  will  represent  the 
proper  contributions  by  taxes  to  war 
expenses.  Judgment  on  both  considera- 
tions will  depend  very  largely  on 
whether  the  end  of  the  war  does  or  does 
not  seem  to  be  in  sight  when  Congress 
assembles  next  December. 

New  York  City 
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MUSICAL  MEDIOCRITY 

{Continued  from  page  468) 

gave  us  the  Boston  Symphony,  one  man, 
the  late  Edward  de  Coppet,  gave  us  the 
I'lonzaley  Quartet.  We  cannot  expect  an 
organization  to  be  actuated  by  the  exalted 
and  often  precarious  ideals  that  occasion- 
ally actuate  the  individual.  There  is  some- 
thing just  a  little  absurd  in  the  spectacle 
of  this  recent  tirade  directed  against  the 
Philharmonic  at  a  time  when  the  Philhar- 
monic is  doing  the  best  business  of  its  his- 
tory. Assuming  that  the  directors  of  the 
Philharmonic  possess  a  keener  degree  of 
perspicacity  than  we  have  credited  them 
with,  we  can  imagine  that  they  have  con- 
sciously subordinated  a  policy  of  artistic 
idealism  to  a  popular  appeal.  Well,  can  we 
blame  them?  It  is  sheer  nonsense  to  con- 
tend that  an  organization  of  this  kind  is 
an  educational  institution.  It  is  under  no 
obligation  to  educate  anybody  ;  it  supplies 
entertainment  to  the  public,  and,  in  the 
present  instance,  it  is  very  evidently  giv- 
ing the  public  what  the  public  wants.  In 
other  words,  a  pleasant  interim  between 
a  late  luncheon  and  a  five  o'clock  engage- 
ment for  tea  at  the  Plaza !  Those  persons 
—  always  in  the  minority — to  whom  art  is 
a  real  and  living  thing — an  automatic  part 
of  them,  like  breathing,  for  instance — well, 
they  can  stay  away. 

The  present  writer  has,  in  times  past, 
vehemently  assailed  the  administrators  of 
this  city's  musical  activities.  This  attitude 
now  appears  to  him  ill-considered  and  im- 
mature. The  matter  is  one  of  supply  and 
demand.  To  borrow  from  our  pungent  ver- 
nacular, it  is  "up"  to  the  public,  and  the 
public  has  not  made  good.  The  perform- 
ances accorded  the  Wagner  music  dramas 
in  this  city  are  deplorable.  But  who  is  to 
blame  for  this?  Who  allows  Wagner  to  be 
performed,  year  after  year,  in  a  dead, 
monotonous  and  perfunctory  fashion?  The 
public.  The  greatest  music  that  the  world 
has  ever  known — the  music  of  Richard 
Wagner — is  emasculated  and  desiccated  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and  the 
subscribers  to  that  institution  are  not  suffi- 
ciently interested  to  protest  the  matter. 
There  are  not  lacking  individuals  who 
writhe  under  the  inadequate  treatment  af- 
forded these  incomparable  master  works 
by  the  conductor.  Mr.  Bodanzky.  They 
know,  for  instance,  that  the  third  act  of 
Tristan  consists  of  a  series  of  stupendous 
contrasts  thru  which  are  driven  like  spray 
before  a  hurricane  the  fever  wrought  imag- 
inings, delusions  and  recollections  of  a  de- 
lirious, mortally  wounded  man.  As  an  exhi- 
bition of  a  kind  of  frantic  strength  this  is 
probably  the  greatest  piece  of  emotional 
and  dramatic  writing  that  the  human  brain 
has  given  us.  Psychological  subtility  and 
tension  of  an  excruciating  degree  are  liter- 
ally thrown  at  one  in  great  gusts  of  sound. 
Mr.  Bodanzky  not  only  misses  the  signifi- 
cance1 of  all  emotional  music — but  he  de- 
letes its  most  essential  section.  Mr.  Bo- 
danzky's  talent  is  a  delicate  and  difinified 
one  :  it  is  obviously  lyrical,  eminently  sane. 
Tn  the  external  treatment  of  physical  ac- 
tion, atmospheric  phenomena  (we  refer 
especially  to  his  reading  of  Siegfried)  he 
i  satisfying.  As  an  interpreter  of  the 
tragic,  sensuous  and  interior  aspects  of 
Wagner's  incomparable  art.  he  is  incom- 
petent. As  such  he  is  not.  a  satisfying  sub 
stitute  for  a  Toscanini  or  a   Hertz. 

These  tilings  are  the  merest  common- 
places of  conversation  among  the  culti- 
vated portion  of  our  musical  public.  But, 
unfortunately,  this  portion  is  a  very  small 
portion.  It  has  witnessed  a  gradual  de- 
terioration   in    the    quality    of    the    musical 

fairs    in     New    Fork,    and    it    has    seen    no 

concerted  effort   made  to  combat   this  con- 
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On  What 
Health  Depend 


By  ROY  WILSON  BEAL 


AVE  you  over  sat  beside  a  careful 
chauffeur  while  he  was  driving  his 
car?  If  so.  you  have  probably  no- 
ticed that  if  the  engine  makes 
any  unusual  sound,  he  is  instantly  alert, 
stoops  forward  and  intently  listens  to  be 
sure  that  nothing  in  the  way  of  trouble  is 
developing.  For.  in  order  to  be  considered 
a  competent  chauffeur,  he  must  take  care 
of  the  little  troubles  before  they  develop 
hiy  troubles. 

And  if  more  of  us  humans  would  appre- 
ciate  the  importance  of  keeping  ourselves 
in  good  running  order  and  eliminating  the 
'little  troubles"  before  they  develop,  there 
would  not  only  be  far  less  illness  but  we 
would  be  much  more  efficient  at  all  times — 
brighter,  stronger,  keener  of  perception  and 
eminently  better  fitted  to  meet  all  the  de- 
mands of  this  busy  life,  without  being  han- 
dicapped by  the  little  troubles  or  derange- 
ments which  gradually  drag  on  us  more  and 
more  until  the  big  trouble  comes  and  we 
are  really  ill. 

Now  it  may  be  claimed  that  an  automo- 
bile or  other  piece  of  machinery  is  not 
comparable  with  a  human  being,  one  being 
the  product  of  man  and  the  other  of  Nature. 
In  reply  to  this  I  ask  how  many  products 
of  Nature  can  you  successfully  bring  to 
a  productive  stage  nowadays,  without  due 
attention  to  the  little  troubles  before  they 
develop  into  big  troubles? 

If  you  desire  a  productive  orchard,  you 
must  spray  the  trees  to  remove  destructive 
insects  and  sometimes  plough  the  grounds 
that  the  tree  roots  may  be  the  stronger — 

If  you  have  animals  (cows  for  instance) 
little  troubles  will  frequently  cause  a  fall- 
ing off  in  milk  production  and  you  hasten 
to  correct  them — 

And  surely  you  would  never  expect  to 
raise  vegetables  successfully  without  keep- 
ing the  garden  clear  of  weeds — 

Therefore,  although  Nature  builds  well, 
she  must  have  attention  nowadays  if  her 
highest  efficiency  is  to  be  secured. 

Perhaps  the  best  comparison  to  weeds  in 
the  garden  is  accumulated  waste  in  the 
human  system — 

And  as  the  little  troubles  in  an  automo- 
bile and  the  small  weeds  in  a  garden  will 
develop  and  put  them  out  of  business,  just 
so  accumulated  waste  in  the  human  system 
gradually  increases,  keeping  us  below  par, 
nervous,  bilious,  irritable  and  without  am- 
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bition  in  the  process,  until  we  become  auto- 
iutoxicated  and  really  ill. 

All  doctors  agree,  remember,  that  ap- 
proximately 95%  of  human  ills  is  due  to 
Auto-Intoxication,  which  is  the  technical 
term  for  "self-poisoning"  by  the  system  ab- 
sorbing the  poisons  from  accumulated 
waste — and  there  is  no  more  noxious  poison 
existent,  as  you  probably  know. 

I  sincerely  wish  that  every  reader  of  this 
magazine  could  see  as  I  have,  literally 
\olumes  of  letters  which  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Dr.  Charles  A.  Tyrrell,  written  by 
thousands  of  users  of  Internal  Baths, 
which,  by  the  simple  use  of  warm  water, 
keeps  the  lower  intestine  free  of  this  poi- 
sonous waste. 

"I  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  have  am- 
bition until  I  bathed  internally" —  "For 
twenty  years  I  had  to  take  medicine  con- 
stantly, but  for  the  past  eight  years  have 
bathed  internally  and  had  absolutely  no 
need  for  any  medicine" —  "Our  entire 
family  use  the  Internal  Bath  and  our 
health  is  only  exceeded  by  our  happiness" — 
"Before  I  bathed  internally,  I  was  a 
'grouch' ;  now  I  want  to  be  pleasant  to 
everybody" —  "I  am  80  years  old  and  have 
bathed  internally  for  20  years.  Best  and 
only  remedy  without  the  use  of  drugs" — 
"My  physician  on  noting  its  effect,  told  me 
to  cut  out  medicines  and  continue  bathing 
internally  twice  a  week" —  These  quota- 
tions give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  expe- 
rience of  those  who  are  now  using  this 
method  of  keeping  the  system  at  its  highest 
efficiency,  because  of  being  clear  and  clean 
of  the  "little  troubles." 

Dr.  Tyrrell  has  specialized  on  Internal 
Bathing  for  over  twenty-five  years  and  in 
that  time  many  facts  and  experiences  have 
developed  of  vital  interest  to  all  who  seek 
to  know  just  how  and  why  this  treatment 
will  keep  them  in  such  a  magnificent  physi- 
cal nervous  and  mental  condition. 

The  result  of  this  long  experience  is 
summed  up  in  a  little  book  called  "The 
What,  The  Why,  The  Way  of  Internal 
Bathing,"  which  will  be  sent  to  you  abso- 
lutely free  on  request  if  vou  write  to  Dr. 
Chas.  A.  Tyrrell,  134  West  65th  Street, 
New  York  City,  and  mention  having  read 
this  in  The  Independent. 

The  least  that  this  little  book  can  do  is 
to  give  you  authentic  information  about 
your  physical  makeup  that  you  probably 
have  never  before  known,  so  why  not  send 
for  it  now  while  this  is  before  you. — Adv. 
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dition.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  New  York  has  known 
in  the  past  a  higher  aggregate  of  individual 
excellence  than  any  other  city  in  the  world. 
Perhaps  the  whole  matter  rests  upon  a 
fundamental  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
public  toward  what  is  highly  beautiful. 
Perhaps  the  average  intelligence,  the  aver- 
age perception,  cannot  react  with  accuracy 
to  the  finer,  less  obvious  values.  One  thing 
appears  to  stand  out  in  sharp  and  unmis- 
takable relief — the  fact,  repeatedly  empha- 
sized in  these  few  notes,  that  the  fault  must 
be  laid  upon  this  average  capacity  for 
appreciation,  and  not  upon  the  individuals 
who  administer  the  affairs  of  our  musical 
organizations.  So  long  as  the  public  ac- 
cepts with  indiscriminate  and  fatuous  en- 
thusiasm the  present  conduct  of  Dr.  Muck 
and  the  Boston  Symphony,  just  so  long  will 
Dr.  Muck  continue  to  insult  our  intelli- 
gence with  programs  that  are  utterly  sterile 
tour  times  out  of  five.  There  are  times  when 
Dr.  Muck's  performances  are  absolutely 
uninteresting  (something  that  cannot  be 
said  of  the  Philharmonic  and  Mr.  Stran- 
sky),  but  the  public  buys  the  house  out 
twice  over  for  these  concerts  whether  the 
programs  are  interesting  or  not.  The  Bos- 
ton Symphony  is  a  great  orchestra — per- 
haps the  greatest  in  the  world — but  it  does 
not  always  measure  up  to  its  possibilities, 
simply  because  the  public  does  not  demand 
that  it  should.  Nor  does  the  public  demand 
that  great  individual  talent  be  retained  by 
the  Metropolitan,  or  that  a  conductor  of 
comprehensive  and  compelling  significance 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  New  York's  prin- 
cipal orchestra. 

This  sort  of  thing  does  not  augur  well 
for  the  present  standard  of  musical  taste  in 
New  York.  Indeed,  one  is  sometimes  tempt- 
ed to  think  that  this  standard  was  never 
lower  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  One 
naturally  wonders  whether  this  condition 
is  indicative  of  a  nation-wide  indifference 
to  the  finest  musical  manifestation,  or 
whether  it  is  purely  local  in  its  disquieting- 
significance. 

New  York  City 


"1  asked  her  if  T  could  see  her  home." 
"And  what  did  she  say?" 
"Said  she  would  seud  me  a  picture  of  it." 
— Sydney   (Australia)   Bulletin. 

"Don't  you  wish  you  knew  as  much  as 
your  children   think  you  do?" 

"No.  I  wish  I  knew  as  much  as  my  chil- 
dren think  they  do." — Houston  Post. 

"Eager  Author — I  guarantee  that  big. 
strong  situation  will  fill  the  people  with 
tears. 

Actor-Manager — Ye-es — but  I'm  looking 
for  one  that  will  fill  the  tiers  with  people. 
— London  Opinion. 

A  young  lady  of  Cheyenne  was  weeping 
and  waving  her  handkerchief  when  the 
Wyoming  boys  departed  for  the  front  when 
she  was  asked  if  she  had  relatives  in  the 
regiment.  "Yes,"  said  she,  "some  cousins." 
"How  many?"  "Why,  the  whole  regiment; 
they  are  all  Uncle  Sam's  boys." — Laramie 
Republican. 

"Are  you  fond  of  literature?"  ho  asked. 

"Passionately,"  she  replied. 

"Then  you  must  admire  Sir  Walter 
Scott,"  he  exclaimed  with  sudden  anima- 
tion. "Is  not  his  'Lady  of  the  Lake'  ex- 
quisite in  its  flowing  grace  and  poetic 
imagery?" 

"It  is  perfectly  lovely,"  she  assented, 
clasping  her  hands  in  ecstasy.  "I  suppose 
I  have  read  it  a  dozen  times." 

"And  Scott's  'Marmion,'  "  he  continued, 
"and  'Peveril  of  the  Peak?'" 

"I  just  dote  upon  them,"  she  replied. 

"And  Scott's  Emulsion?"  he  continued 
hastily,  a  faint  suspicion  drawing  upon 
him. 

"I  think."  she  interrupted  rashly,  "that 
it's  the  best  thing  he  ever  wrote." — London 
Opinion. 
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Beyond  the  Law 

IN  Beyond,  by  John  Galsworthy  there  is 
restated  in  the  terms  of  English  life  the 
lesson  of  "Anna  Karenina."  Both  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Russian  women  find  that  giving 
up  a  conventional  marriage  for  a  lawless 
passion  does  not  insure  happiness.  In  the 
new  relation  beyond  the  sanction  of  so- 
ciety, there  is  even  more  room  for  jealousy, 
unrest  and  uncertainty  deepening  into  dis- 
trust and  acute  suffering.  The  story  of  Gyp, 
beautiful,  motherless,  proud  and  sensitive, 
hints  of  the  subtle  deterioration  of  a  loving 
nature  under  the  ban  of  the  bar  sinister 
and,  later,  in  the  bonds  of  a  loveless  mar- 
riage. Love  unsanctioned  by  marriage 
brings  brief  joy  and  lasting  sorrow.  It  is 
an  inconclusive  book,  and  for  that  reason 
lacks  the  greatness  that  compels  the  read- 
er's sympathy  for  the  actors  in  the  tragedy 
— for  Galsworthy  always  makes  life  a  tra- 
gedy, the  coming  storm  is  always  threat- 
ening from  the  horizon  of  his  world  even  if 
his  characters  stand  for  a  moment  in  pale 
sunshine. 

Beyond,  bv  John  Galsworthy.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's   Sons.   $1.50. 

Three  Allies  and  Germany 

TWO  impressive  facts  relating  to  the 
diplomacy  of  the  war  are  for  the  first 
time  set  clearly  before  us  in  The  Next 
Republic,  by  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  first,  the 
conflict  raging  between  the  German  For- 
eign Office  and  the  military  clique  repre- 
senting the  army  and  navy,  and,  second, 
President  Wilson's  extraordinary  patience 
and  forbearance,  hoping  against  hope,  as  it 
were,  that  the  United  States  might  main- 
tain friendly  relations  with  Germany.  We 
may  assume  President  Wilson  knew  what 
Mr.  Ackerman  now  discloses — that  the 
peace  party  in  Germany,  led  by  Dr.  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  does  appear  to  have 
striven  honestly  to  overcome  the  ruthless 
war  policy  of  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  and  his 
followers.  Between  these  two  parties  the 
Kaiser  would  seem  to  have  swung  back  and 
forth,  lending  his  supreme  support  to  the 
one  side  and  then  to  the  other.  Evidently 
it  was  this  situation  which  developed  such 
a  harassing  problem  fur  President  Wilson, 
and  left  the  American  public  in  indignant 
bewilderment. 

To  such  straits,  indeed,  was  the  German 
Foreign  Office  driven  by  the  military  clique, 
that  while  it  snatched  at  the  expedient  of 
presenting  President  Wilson  to  the  Ger- 
man public  as  a  hypocritical  pro-Ally,  dip- 
lomatically every  effort  was  being  directed 
to  secure  his  good  offices  toward  peace. 
Naturally  such  a  policy  could  not  succeed. 
Sooner  or  later  it  was  bound  to  exhaust 
President  Wilson's  patient  tolerance.  The 
cry  of  the  Vim  Tirpitz  party  that  President 
Wilson  had  "enmeshed  their  submarines  in 
a  web  of  notes"  will  go  down  in  history 
as  a  great  diplomatic  victory  won  by  the 
American    President. 

The  violent  hatred  of  the  German  mili- 
tary party  for  America,  and  all  things 
American,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Ackerman,  is 
difficult  to  comprehend,  tho  he  leaves  us  in 

no  doubt  about  it.  Its  supreme  arrogance, 
its  lofty  disdain  and  revengeful  might  is 
something  for  which,  to  find  a  parallel,  we 


The  Pullman  Car 

1867-1917 


FEW  were  the  comforts 
and     conveniences     of 
the  Pullman  car  of  half 
a  century  ago;  slight  was 
its  contribution  to  the  safety 
of  travel. 

But  to  the  travelers  of 
that  day  it  was  a  marvel  of 
luxury  and  elegance. 

It  was  constructed  entire- 
ly of  wood,  lighted  by  oil 
lamps,  and  was  heated  by 
box  stoves  which  burned 
cord  wood. 

It  rested  on  blocks  of 
India  rubber  instead  of 
springs,  platforms  were 
open  and  four  wheel  trucks 
were  used  with  iron  wheels. 

Nevertheless,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Pullman  car 
inaugurated  a  revolution 
in   railroad   transportation. 


Today  7,400  Pullman 
cars,  built  in  the  shops  of 
the  Pullman  Company,  are 
operated  by  its  own  trained 
employes. 

Today  twenty -seven 
million  passengers  are  af- 
forded assurance  of  safety, 
comfort  and  convenience 
on  1  37  railroads  embracing 
223,489  miles  of  track. 

Staunchly  constructed, 
electrically  lighted,  sani- 
tary, ventilated  and  steam 
heated,  they  include  every 
feature  for  the  personal 
convenience  and  luxury  of 
the  passenger. 

In  addition,  the  cars  of 
the  Pullman  Company 
afford  a  uniform  and  con- 
tinuous service  unequalled 
by  that  of  any  like  organi- 
zation in  the  world. 


THE  PULLMAN  COMPANY 

Chicago 
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WALK  ON  YOUR  HEAD 

Here  is  a  health  discovery  as  revo- 
lutionary as  walking  on  your  head! 

This  discovery  was  revealed  to 
me  at  the  age  of  65.  At  that  time 
1  was  an  old  man,  suffering  from 
piles,  dyspepsia,  insomnia,  catarrh, 
and  general  lassitude.  Today  1  am 
67  years  young,  and  rid  of  all  my 
bodily  afflictions.  My  rejuvenation 
convinces  me  that  I  have  made  the 
most  remarkable  health  discovery  of  all  time.  It  has  given 
the  vital  1  nice,  the  Appetite,  the  Digestion,  the  Sleep, 
the  Ambition  of  healthy  youth. 

It  is  different  from  anything  heretofore  published.  No 
concoction  nor  contrivance  of  any  kind  ;  no  expense  and  no 
trouble  at  all. 

It   is   something      new      as    old   as   creation. 

My  discovery  is  revealed  in  a  booklet  of  39  pages  of  big  type  and  8  pages  of 
illustrations;  price  $3  00;  not  for  the  little  book  but  for  the  BIG  IDEA — Its 

value  cannot  be  weighed  in  the  scale  of  dollars  and  cents. 

On  receiDf  of  $3  00  I  shall  malt  you  a  copy  If,  after  reading  it,  you  doubt 
the  efficacy  of  its  teaching,  submit  the  book  to  your  physician  and  if  he  disap- 
proves, s.-nd  it  back  and  I  shall  refund  your  money  promptly.  Remit  by  check, 
money  order  or  registered  letter. 

I  am  just  a  plain  business  man  (manager  Caw's  Pen  &  Ink  Co.,  40  years); 
never  studied  medicine  nor  anatomy,  but  I  believe  my  bock  divulges  the  most 
eSective  means  of  restoring  and  maintaining  good  health  known  to  man. 

Instalment  Plan  :  R*>mtt  50c.  and  you  will  receive  the  bonk  bv  return  mail; 
then  rem  t  50c  monthly  for  6  months,  altogether  S;.  50.  If  the  bonk  be  returned  unin- 
jured within  the  6  months  I  shall  iciund  all  payments  except  the  la  >t. 

FRANCES  CAGHEL  BUOWN.  C-7G  Duar.e  St.,  New  York 


HeatYbui; 

Home 


Enjoy   furnace  comfort  at  lowest  cost 

this  winter.     Get  a  Kalamazoo  Pipeless 

Furnace  and  be  able  to  burn  any  kind  of 

fuel.     Feed  but  one  fire — heat  your  entire 

home. 

Write  for  Our  New  Catalog 


One 


e^- 


and  learn  what  you  can  save 
in  fuel  bills  this  winter.     See 
how     easily     this     simple     and 
powerful    heating   outfit   can  be 
installed    in    your   home.      Read 
what  owners  say  about  it.     Kala- 
mazoo Pipe  Furnace  outfits  where 
desired,  heating  plans  FREE. 

Quick  Shipment,  No  Waiting 

Our  big  stocks  insure  immediate 
filling  of  your  order.  We  pay  the 
freight  and  guarantee  safe  deliv- 
ery. Cash  or  easy  payments. 
Write    today. 

Ask   for  Catalog  No.  1030 

•\fmf        Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Mfrs. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

We  manufacture  Stoves,  Ranges,  Gas 
Ranges,  Furnaces,  Kitchen  Kabinets  and 
Tables. 


A  Kalanv&zoe 

T2£5sr  Direct  to  You 


Cleaning  Fluid 


Without  injury  to  the  most 
delicate  fabric  or  color 

Removes  Grease  Spots 

15<25c~50«  Bottles -All  Druggists 


Shoes  m»rJe  with  "S.  \i.  3c  C. "  ivuile  and  fancy  colored  kid.  are  cleaned  with;  Carbona  Cleaning  Fluid. 


must  go  back  to  the  age  of  barbaric  con- 
querors. For  the  fall  of  the  military  clique 
Mr.  Ackerman  fixes  upon  the  day  when  the 
Allies  deliver  a  crushing  defeat  upon  the 
German  army.  Before  that  he  does  not  look 
for  any  determined  awakening  of  the  Ger- 
man people. 

Perhaps  the  best  piece  of  work  in  Cap- 
tain Dawson's  For  France  is  the  character 
drawing  of  Paul  Dupont,  French  grocer  of 
Dijon,  subsequently  a  sergeant  in  the 
trenches.  The  precise,  methodical  manner 
in  which  the  Dupont  family  conducted  the 
grocery  and  their  intimate  affairs,  and  ac- 
cepted the  burden  of  war  is  well  drawn. 
There  is  no  unnecessary  hustle,  no  display 
of  nerves.  Everything  moves  forward  day 
by  day  upon  a  solid  basis  of  careful  delib- 
eration, shot  thru  with  provincial  French 
shrewdness.  This  the  author  holds  to  be 
that  fundamental  of  French  character 
against  which  the  German  machine  system 
contends  in  vain.  That  admirable  discipline 
of  the  French  army,  coupled  wth  a  never 
tailing  sense  of  what  the  individual  French- 
man owes  to  himself  as  a  defender  of 
France,  is  also  skilfully  displayed.  A  chap- 
ter on  the  Dogs  of  War  is  a  positive  revela- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  the  sagacity  of 
those  animals  can  be  utilized  by  those  who 
know  how  to  train  them. 

In  a  complimentary  preface  to  Andre 
Chevrillon's  England  and  the  War,  Mr. 
Kipling  tells  us  that  M.  Chevrillon's 
"analysis  of  the  national  mind  ...  is 
nearer  the  root  of  the  matter  than  any- 
thing that  has  yet  been  written  by  any 
Englishman."  Were  M.  Chevrillon  writing 
about  the  Indian  Punjab,  unquestionably 
Mr.  Kipling's  opinion  would  carry  the 
weight  of  established  authority,  but  with 
England,  Mr.  Kipling  has  too  often  sep- 
arated himself  from  the  national  mind  to 
be  regarded  as  a  dispenser  of  the  British 
conscience.  Tho  M.  Chevrillon's  study  does 
not  surpass  or,  indeed,  nearly  equal  that 
revelation  of  the  English  mind  presented 
by  Mr.  II.  G.  Wells,  yet  skilfully  made  is 
his  clean  cut  distinction  between  the  Brit- 
ish sporting  conception  of  war  and  the  Ger- 
man vision  of  its  glory.  The  author  seems 
over  severe  on  the  English  "slackers"  since 
as  Americans  who  joined  the  British  serv- 
ice have  told  us  their  comrades  did  not 
know  what  they  were  fighting  about.  It  was 
doubtless  difficult  for  the  stolid  mentality 
of  a  large  number  of  English  people  to 
comprehend  why  they  should  now  fight 
with  a  people  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
Victorian  era  they  had  been  taught  to  re- 
gard as  their  next  of  kin.  To  the  French, 
of  course,  the  case  was  immediately  pre- 
sented as  the  crisis  of  a  long  threatened 
national  danger. 

Mr.  Will  Irwin's  record  has  placed  him 
among  the  most  intelligent  observers  of  war 
conditions  in  Europe,  and  lie  entirely  lives 
up  to  this  high  reputation  in  his  latest  vol- 
tpne.  The  Latin  at  War.  His  view  of  Paris, 
"The  City  of  Unshed  Tears,"  in  February, 
191(5,  should  be  read  by  us  somewhat  apart 
from  the  excellence  of  his  descriptive  vein, 
because  he  displays  the  readjustment  in 
business  and  social  life  which,  in  some  de- 
gree, we  are  likely  to  experience  should  the 
war  continue  for  one  or  more  years.  Thus, 
in  spite  of  the  loudly  proclaimed  "work  for 
all"  cry  of  certain  French  "upper-class 
optimists,"  he  discovered  acute  distress 
among  many  who  could  not  readily  pass 
from  what  he  terms  "light-fingered  work" 
to  heavy  labor  jobs.  All  the  arts  and  all 
business  dependent  on  the  sale  of  luxuries 
remained  practically  dead  after  two  years 
of  war.  On  the  other  hand,  business  in 
necessaries  was  fairly  flourishing,  while 
the  demand  for  muscular  labor  was  far  in 
excess  of  supply.  It  is  in  the  latter  that 
working  women  of  the  peasant  class  have 
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found  their  great  opportunity,  filling  num- 
erous positions  formerly  occupied  by  men. 
With  the  more  refined  type  of  woman,  how- 
ever, the  case  is  reversely  unfortunate,  ex- 
cepting mothers  of  young  children  for  whom 
the  French  Government  makes  special  pro- 
vision. Secluded  with  shrinking  pride  in 
some  dingy  abode,  there  seemed  nothing  for 
her  to  do  but,  at  best,  eke  out  an  exist- 
ence on  the  verge  of  starvation.  Men  of 
the  same  class  beyond  military  age  are  in 
the  same  position.  From  Paris,  Mr.  Irwin 
passes  to  the  Italian  front,  giving  us  some 
finely  drawn  pictures  of  the  herculean  task 
of  driving  back  the  Austrians  thru  the 
Arctic  atmosphere  of  the  High  Alps.  Our 
Italian  fellow  citizens  who  abandoned  their 
picks  and  shovels  at  the  summons  to  help 
redeem  the  lost  provinces  appear  to  have 
been  mighty  glad  to  see  Mr.  Irwin.  In  re- 
turning to  France,  Mr.  Irwin  takes  his 
reader  to  the  Verdun  front,  where  he  pre- 
sents an  intensely  human  side  of  that  great 
strife  in  several  thrilling  episodes.  His 
concluding  chapter  on  the  Army  of  Equals. 
emphasizes  that  democratic  spirit  of  the 
French  army  on  the  basis  of  duty  and  dis- 
cipline willingly  shouldered,  to  which 
Americans  serving  in  it  have  enthusiastic- 
ally attested. 

Aided  by  some  thirty-eight  officials  Mr. 
Powell  found  a  fairly  easy  path  to  the 
Italian  and  French  fronts.  Thus,  his  pen 
pictures  of  the  present  war  condition  of 
the  northern  cities  of  Italy,  and  the  out- 
posts of  the  army  in  the  high  Alps,  are 
both  informing  in  an  exceptional  degree 
and  of  unflagging  interest.  Nothing  short 
of  a  miracle  would  seem  to  have  been  ac- 
complished by  the  Italian  army  in  driving 
back  the  Austrians  from  impregnable  nat- 
ural positions.  Mr.  Powell's  excellent  pho- 
tographs perhaps  tell  better  than  words  of 
the  tremendous  difficulties  of  these  opera- 
tions in  the  blizzards  of  winter,  the  bak- 
ing heat  of  summer,  over  glaciers  and  arid 
plateaus,  to  bridge  huge  chasms  with  the 
sole  expedient  of  wire  cables.  If  his  visits 
to  the  Champagne,  Verdun  and  the  Somme 
front  are  less  impressive,  it  is  because  what 
is  comprized  within  the  title  of  his  book, 
Italy  at  War,  today  is  the  best  first  hand 
record  of  that  war  region. 

Germany  and  the  Next  Republic,  by  C.  W.  Aelc- 
erman.  $2.  For  France,  by  A.  J.  Dawson.  $1.50. 
G.  K.  Doran  Company.  England  and  the  War, 
by  Andre  Chevrillon.  Doubleday,  Pape  &  Co. 
$1.60.  The  Latin  at  War,  by  Will  Irwin.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  SI. 75.  Italy  at  War.  by  E.  Al- 
exander Powell.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50. 

Is  and  Ought  in  Diplomacy 

THE  ORIGINS  OF  THE  TRIPLE 
ALLIANCE,  by  Prof.  Archibald  Cary 
Coolidge,  of  Harvard  University,  is  based 
on  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  retains  all  the 
lucid  explicitness  and  even  flow  of  nar- 
rative which  characterizes  the  best  kind  of 
public  lecture.  The  subject  is  an  intensely 
interesting  one.  since  the  whole  diplomacy 
of  the  world  from  1882  to  1914  was  dom- 
inated by  and  adjusted  to  the  military 
league  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and 
Italy.   What  chiefly   strikes   the   reader   of 

this    survey    of    the    detailed     diplomacy    of 

Europe  betweeo  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
and  the  formation  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
is  the  absolute  callousness  of  the  statesmen 

concerned,  their  utter  indifference  not  only 
to  the  weal  of  subject  peoples  and  little 
states  |>ut  even  to  traditions  of  friendship 
and  hostility  among  the  greal  powers  them- 
selves. Each  nation  was  willing  to  make 
any  alliance  with  any  nation  and  against 
any  nation  if  some  minute  and  temporary 
gain  of  security  or  prestige  might  be  ex- 
pected to  i  esult. 

Herbert  Adams  Gibbons,  in  The  Recon- 
struction   Of    Poland    and    the     \mi'    East, 


LrlU  Germany  begin  this  war  ? 

READ  "CHRISTINE"  BY  ALICE  CHOLMONDELEY 

"Christine's  convincing  plausibility  of  detail  makes  it 
more  than  probable  that  it  will  be  long  accepted  by 
everybody  out  of  Germany  as  a  document  hardly  less 
valuable — perhaps  more  trustworthy — than  the  'papers' 
of  assorted  colors  that  have  been  issued  by  the  bellig- 
erents."— N.  Y.  Times. 

f**  A   AT  the  German  people  be  divorced  from  their 
**sf±lV   Kaiser? 

READ  "CHRISTINE"  BY  ALICE  CHOLMONDELEY 

"Those  who  have  wished  to  make  a  sharp  distinction 
between  the  German  people  and  the  German  Govern- 
ment in  connection  with  the  war  will  be  disillusioned  by 
Miss  Cholmondeley's  observations." — N.  Y.  Post. 

"The  real  force  of  the  book  is  in  the  descriptions  of 
the  German  people  who  think  on  all  national  epiestions 
as  though  their  convictions  were  machine  made,  as 
they  really  are." — San  FVancisco  Chronicle. 

\XTJ-I  A  HP  would   life    be   like    if   Germany    could 
W  mM/\  1     win  this  war  ? 

READ  "CHRISTINE"  BY  ALICE  CHOLMONDELEY 

"We  Germans  fear  not  God,  but  everything  else  in  the 
world.  We  are  polite  only  by  the  force  of  fear.  Con- 
sequently— for  all  men  must  have  their  relaxations — 
whenever  we  meet  the  weak,  the  beneath  us,  the  momen- 
tarily helpless,  we  are  brutal.  It  is  an  immense  relief 
to  be  for  a  moment  natural.  Every  German  welcomes 
even  the  smallest  opportunity." — From  "Christine." 

CHRISTINE 

"Whether   fact   or  fiction,   *  Christine'    is    unique 
among  all  the  books  evoked  by  the  great  conflict.  " 

Already  Six  Editions.     $1.25 

The  Macmillan  Company,  Publishers,  New  York 

Ask  for  "Christine  by  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,"  {pronounced  Chutnly) , 
you  may  be  given  the  wrong  book. 


THE  WORD  OF  A  FRIEND 

Often  helps  to  a  decision 

('.•ill    nil    tlii-    Coutrysidi     Shop    whi  n     ton    want 
on   any    matters       nnected    with    country- 
side   living,    We   will    reply    promptly    giving   yoti 
our  beat   information. 

THE  COUNTRYSIDE  .SHOP 

119  West  40th  St.  New  York 
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FLY  A  SERVICE  FLAG 
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THE    STONE    SCHOOL 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,    Box    5,    New  York 
FIFTY-FIRST    YEAR 

A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open  Country.     For  Boys  from  9  to  19. 

LOCATION:     ?0  miles  from  New  York,  on  a  spur  of  Storm  King  Mountain,  900  feet  above  sea  level.    Healthful,  invigorating' 
unusually  adapted  to  a  sane  and  simple  out-of-door  lite. 

WORK:    Preparation  for  College  or  Business  Life :  recent  graduates  in  12  leading  colleges.     Each  boy  studied  physically  and 
mentally  to  increase  individual  efficiency.     Small  classes :    A  teacher  foi  every  six  boys. 

ATHLETICS  :    Two  fields  with  excellent  facilities  for  all  sports,  under  supervision  :  hiking,  woods  lite,  swimming  pooL 
You  arc  invited  to  come  and  sec  foi yourself.     Catalog  sent  on  application. 
ALVAN  E.  DUERR,  Headmaster 
I 


Reopens    Wednesday,    October    3rd. 

The  Veltin  School 

FOR  GIRLS 

160  and  162  West  74th  St.,  New  York 

A   Fireproof   Sanitary    School   Building. 

Classes  limited   to   twelve  pupils. 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

GENERAL  COURSE. 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY. 

Unusual  advantages  in  French 
are  offered  in  every  class. 


The  Law  Froebel  Kinder.  Training  School 

Certificate  and  Diploma  courses      Accredited  by  the  State,  ac- 
credited in  other  States.     Address  for  catalogue 

Maky  E.   Law,  M.  D.,  Principal. 
OHIO,  Toledo.  2513  Ashland  Ave. 


1853  Maryland  College  1917 
for  Women 


COURSES 
College  Preparatory 
College 

B.  A. 

B.  L. 
Domestic  Science 

B.  B. 

Teacher's  Certificate 
Music 

B.  Mus. 

Teacher"s  Certificate 
Expression 

BO. 

Teacher's  ('emirate 

Address  Box    A, 


ADVANTAGES 

63  Years'  History 
Stron,'  Faculty 
Girls  from  3J  ttatcs 
10  miles  from  Baltimore 
500-fooc  elevation 
Near  Washington 
Fireproof  Buildings: 
Swimming  Pool 
Private  Baths 
Set  Bowls 
Non-Sectarian 

Ideal  si/e 

Personal  care 
Lutherville,  Md. 


BRIARLEY  HALL  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

A  select  college  preparatory  school  lor  boys  01  character  and  am- 
bition. Our  cadets  are  loved  as  well  as  taught.  lndividu.il 
instruction.  Constant  supervision.  Able,  boy-loving  {acuity. 
Catalog  and  view-book  upon  request.    Address 

Commandant  Poolesville.  Md. 


PEDDIE 


Box  9-S 
Hightstown.  N.  J. 

The  achievements  of  Pcddie  graduates  In  scholar- 
ship and  athletics  at  college  are  significant  of  the 
value  of  Us  training.  Thorough  preparation  for 
leadership  in  college  and  business  life. 

Military  Training  in  harmony  with  the  Peddie  Idea 
—all  the  essential*  without  frills. 

Physical    culture,    athletic    training,    public    speak- 
ing   and    music.       60-acre    campus,    lake,    swimming 
gridiron     and    gymnasium.       lower 
School  for  boys  from  11  to  14  years. 

ROCER  W.  SWETLAND.  LL.  D..  Headmaster 


[The  University  of  Chicago 
HOME 


STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For    detailed    in- 
formation address 


26th  Yeir      U.  of  C.  (Div.M)  Cbicaxo.Ill.    idiwuiiTom. 


Union  Theological  Seminary 

Broadway  at  120th  St.,  New  York  City 

The  charter  requires  that,  "Equal  privileges 
of  admission  and  instruction,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Institution,  shall  be  allowed  to 
Students  of  every  denomination  of  Christians." 
Eighty-second  Year  begins  September  26,  1917. 
For  catalogue,  address  The  Dean  of   Students. 


The  Oakwood  Seminary  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Established  1796.  Hndowed.  Managed  by  Friends.  Ten  teachers. 
Seventy-five  pupils  Bo.ird  and  tuition,  $325.  Prepares  for  any 
college.  Quaker  ideals  of  life.  Music.  Bible  study,  moral  train- 
ing, supervised  sports,  good  fellowship.  For  catalogue  address 
WILLIAM  J.  REAGAN.  A.  M.,  Principal, 

Union  Springs-on-Cayuga  Lake,  N.  Y. 

GRAND  RIVER  INSTITUTE 

Strictly    high  grade,    co-educational,    preparatory    school. 
Low  rate  $300. CO  per  year  tor  board,  room  and  tuition  pos- 
sible through  large  endowment-     Music,  Oratory,  Domestic 
Science.     New  Dormitory  and  Gymnasium. 
E.  W.  HAMBLYN.  Prin.      Box  30.  Austinburgh.  Ohio 


The  Women's  College  of  Delaware 

In  addition  to  4-vear  general  academic  course,  provides  2-year 
and    4-year   courses   in    household    economics,    and  in    normal 
training   for  tenchers  ;  also   4-year  course  in  scientific  farming. 
Write  for  catalug. 
Dr.  Winifred  J.  Robinson,  Dean.  Newark,  Del. 


DE  MERITTE  MILITARY  SCHOOL 

Jackson   Springs,  N.   C. 

An   open   air  school  for  boys. 

Prepares  for  College  and  the  Scientific;  Schools. 

Edwin  De  Meritte,  Principal. 


LINDEN  HALL  SEMINARY 

A  Moravian  School  for  Girls,  with  an  experience  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy. one  years,  beautiful,  healthful  location.  Academic 
and  College  Preparatory  courses  Music,  Art,  Domestic  Science, 
BLsiness  Post-graduate  work.  Separate  Junior  Dept.  Gymna- 
sium.    Terms  $500.     Send  for  catalog. 

Rev.  F.  W,  STENGEL,  Principal,  Box  101,  L.ITITZ,  PA. 


Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  Woodland  Road 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Forty-ninth  year.  Location  combines  ad- 
vantages of  city  and  country.  Collegiate 
and  Special  Courses.  Exceptional  advan- 
tages in  Social  Service,  Music  and  Ex- 
pression. 

John  Carey  Acheson,  LL.  D.,  President. 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  COURSE  of  forty  lessons  In  the  history,  form, 
structure,  and  writing  of  the  Short  Story  taught  by 
Dr.  J.  Berg  Esemvein,  for  years 
Editor  of  Lippincott's. 

One  student  writes  :  "Before 
completing  the  lessons,  received 
over  $1,000  for  manuscript  sold 
to  Woman's  Home  Companion, 
Pictorial  Review,  McCall's  and 
other  leading  magazines." 

Also  courses  In  Photoplay  Writ- 
ing,   Versification    and    Poetics, 
Journalism.    In  all  over  One  Hun- 
dred Courses,  under  professors  In 
Harvard,     Brown.     Cornell,    and 
Dr.  Esenwein     other  leading  colleges. 
150-Page   Catalog  Free.      Please  Address 
The  Home  Correspondence  School 
Dept.  305,  Springfield,  Mass. 


makes  the  main  thesis  of  his  book  the  de- 
nunciation of  just  this  type  of  diplomacy. 
He  favors  a  peace  which  will  sincerely 
mean  the  emancipation  of  the  small  nation- 
alities and  not  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
victorious  powers.  For  example,  he  insists 
that  Poland  shall  be  a  wholly  independent 
buffer  state  and  in  no  sense  affiliated  with 
either  Germany  or  Russia.  In  the  Balkans 
he  desires  a  rearrangement  of  boundaries- 
with  reference  to  ethnology  but  with  no 
reference  whatever  to  which  of  the  Balkan 
states  is  on  the  winning  side  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  He  favors  the  independence  of 
Armenia,  Arabia  and  other  parts  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  but  he  insists  that  none  of  the 
new  states  to  be  erected  shall  be  under  the 
tutelage  of  any  European  power  and  he  is 
willing  that  Turkey  shall  keep  Constanti- 
nople and  the  Straits.  Mr.  Gibbons'  de- 
nunciation of  Russian  and  Italian  imperial- 
ism is  couched  in  such  vigorous  terms  that 
some  hasty  readers  will  class  him  as  "pro- 
German"  until  they  reflect  that  he  is,  after 
all,  making  his  plea  to  the  Entente  Allies 
whom  he  thinks  may  be  sincere  in  their 
demand  for  the  emancipation  of  the  na- 
tionalities and  not  to  the  Central  Powers 
from  whom  it  is  useless  to  hope  anything. 
He  believes,  however,  that  the  influence  of 
the  United  States  is  necessary  at  the  peace 
conference  to  keep  the  other  Allies  loyal  to 
their  professed  ideals.  Curiously  enough,  he 
has  almost  no  hope  that  emancipated  Rus- 
sia will  pursue  a  more  enlightened  foreign 
policy,  or  be  a  juster  ruler  of  subject  peo- 
ples, than  the  old  Czardom. 

The  Origins  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  by  Archi- 
bald Cary  Coolidge.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.25.  The  Reconstruction  of  Poland  and  the 
Near  East,  by  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons.  The- 
Century  Company.  $1. 

The  Concord  Gilbert  White 

IN  the  past  year  Thoreau,  the  forerunner 
of  all  our  essayists  on  nature,  has  had 
much  and  deserved  attention.  Various  re- 
prints have  brought  his  writings  into  wider 
ken.  and  Mr.  Van  Doren's  critical  essay 
ushered  in  Mr.  Sanborn's  definitive  biog- 
raphy and  Edward  Waldo  Emerson's  whol- 
ly charming  reminiscences. 

Of  the  reprints  Through  the  Year  With 
Thoreau,  arranged  by  Herbert  W.  Gleason, 
is  quite  beyond  the  average  volume  of 
gleanings.  The  extracts  are  each  illustrated 
by  uncommonly  fine  photographs  taken  by 
Mr.  Gleason.  and  the  whole  is  an  attractive 
bit  of  bookmaking.  Such  a  collection  of 
paragraphs  that  lend  themselves  especially 
to  illustration,  of  course,  have  little  hint  of 
the  witty  and  wise  philosophy  and  shrewd 
comment  that  give  Thoreau's  records  of 
Concord  more  flavor  than  White's  chroni- 
cles of  Selborne.  Extracts  from  the  journal 
having  this  quality  illustrate  much  of  the 
biography  Mr.  Sanborn  finished  just  before 
his  death,  last  winter. 

Here  is  much  material  on  Thoreau's  fore- 
bears, not  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Sanborn's 
earlier  work  nor  in  Mr.  Channing's  more 
intimate  book  ;  and  here  also  a  more  criti- 
cal weighing  of  character  and  of  literary 
values  than  we  have  had.  These  leave  us 
with  an  increased  regard  for  the  inde- 
pendent, unambitious  artist,  and  put  the 
somewhat  carping  criticism  of  neighbors  at 
its  true  value. 

For  a  swiftly  drawn  sketch  of  a  living 
personality  nothing  could  be  more  delight- 
ful, however,  than  .the  delicate  and  loyal 
appreciation  of  the  friend  of  his  childhood 
by  Emerson's  son.  In  these  few  pages  we 
sec  the  author  of  "Walden"  at  his  best  and, 
we  feel  convinced,  as  he  really  was.  Both 
books  have  much  as  to  that  very  human 
Concord  group,  and  Mr.  Sanborn's  analyses 
of  the  relations  of  these  men  and  house- 
holds to  one  another  will  be  most  interest- 
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ing  to  those  for  whom  Concord  has  peren- 
nial attraction. 

Through  the  Year  with  Thoreau,  IT.  W.  Glea- 
son,  ed.  $3.  A  Life  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  by 
C.  B.  Sanborn.  $4.  Henry  Thoreau  as  Remem- 
bered by  a  Young  Friend,  by  E.  W.  Emerson, 
$1.25.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  Marne 

A  belated  but  brightly  written  narrative 
is  Across  France  in  War  Time,  by 
Kuklos.  A  journalist  of  the  road  with  job 
gone  when  war  broke  out,  and  nothing  to 
do.  he  took  his  bicycle  to  France  and  tried 
how  near  he  could  get  to  the  fighting  line, 
some  twelve  days  after  the  Marne.  If  much 
of  what  he  relates  has  been  told  elsewhere, 
yet  he  adds  fresh  wayside  touches  to  com- 
plete the  picture  of  what  we  already  know 
of  France  at  that  period.  Several  artistic- 
ally done  drawings  by  the  author  make  the 
little  volume  well  worth  its  price. 

A  thoro  and  painstaking  review  of  the 
operations  which  led  up  to  and  immediately 
succeeded  the  battle  of  the  Marne  is  to  be 
found  in  The  Marne  Campaign,  by  Major 
F.  E.  Whitton.  Major  Whitton  has  adopted 
a  commendable  method  in  a  kind  of  text- 
book plan,  so  that  the  reader  can  easily 
grasp  any  disputed  point  by  referring  to 
the  subsections  into  which  each  chapter  is 
divided.  He  thus  avoids  the  confusion  into 
which  military  authors  have  been  apt  to 
lead  their  readers,  thru  the  necessity  of  al- 
ways bearing  in  mind  the  great  number  of 
actions  simultaneously  proceeding  not  only 
upon  the  East  but  West  fronts,  and  which 
tho  separate  were  interwoven  as  regards 
the  ultimate  results.  In  this  way.  also, 
Major  Whitton  is  able  to  extend  his  scope 
to  embrace  the  others  fighting  both  on  land 
and  sea  during  this  period.  The  book  con- 
tains an  excellent  map  of  the  alignments 
of  the  armies  at  the  great  battle,  numbered 
according  to  their  corps,  divisions  and  bri- 
gades upon  the  most  reliable  up-to-date 
information. 

Across  France  -in  War  Time,  by  Kuklos.  E.  P. 

Dutton  &  Co.  50  cents.   The  Marne  Campaign, 

by    Major    F.    E.    Whitton.    Houghton    Mifflin 

Company.  $4. 

Sidelights  on  Religion 

For  classes  studying  the  dark  continent, 
Cornelius  H.  Patton's  Lure  of  Africa  has 
much  information.  It  recounts  what  he 
learned  of  conditions  and  possibilities  dur- 
ing wide  journeyings.  These  are  arranged 
not  as  an  account  of  travels,  but  under 
topics,  an  index  making  the  matter  acces- 
sible. (Missionary  Education  Movement, 
40  cents.) 

A  brief  Cyclopedia  of  Temperance,  Pro- 
hibition and  Public  Morals,  with  topics  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  prohibition  advocate,  is 
published  under  the  editorship  of  Deets 
Picket.  Its  most  interesting  feature  is  the 
Bummary  of  prohibitory  legislation  enacted 
during  the  war  in  European  countries. 
(Methodist  Book  Concern,  50  cents.) 

An  interesting  anthology.  Christ  in  the 
Poetry  of  Today,  lias  been  compiled  by 
Martha  Foote  Crow.  The  humanness  of 
Jesus  and  of  his  daily  life  is  the  predomi- 
nant note,  and  often  these  modern  verses 
are  almost  as  naive  as  the  folk  ballads  of 
which  there  are  a  few  good  imitations.  A 
most  useful  book  for  all  having  to  do  with 
programs  for  church,  schools  and  societies. 
(The  Woman's  Press,  $1.) 

The  fifteenth  annual  issue  of  the  year 
book  for  the  Christian  Movement  in  the 
Japanese  Empire,  covering  the  year  1!)1<!. 
contains  a  very  full  and  illuminating  sec- 
tion  on    social    problems.    Various    writers 

discuss  the  status  of  women,  industrial  con- 
ditions, the  social  evil,  the  labor  movement. 
and  different  endeavors  in  the  way  of  social 
service.  Great  care  has  been    taken   to  make 

these  articles  trustworthy  and  informing. 
The  usiml  surveys  of  all  Kinds  of  mission- 
ary effort  appear.  (The  .Missionary  Educa- 
tion  .Movement.) 


Do^Ybu 
Want  A 
252  Increase 
In  Earnings? 

This  Man  Got  It  - 

and  he  got  more  leisure  at  the  same  time 

"Formerly  I  seldom  had  time  for  anything  outside 
of  my  regular  work  as  Engineer  and  Superintendent. 
"Since  completing  your  course  I  am  not  only 
more  efficient  in  my  regular  work,  which  is  evi- 
denced by  an  increase  of  25%  in  my  salary  in  the 
past  year,  but  I  have  considerable  time  for  improv- 
,    And  am  making  use  of  this  extra  time  by  taking 

C.  E.  EDWARDS, 

Okanogan,    Wash. 

24  Lessons — With  Charts — Records — Diagrams — Condensed — Clear 


Course  in 
Personal 
Efficiency 


ing  myself  along  all  lines 
a  course  in  Law." 


Through  this  course  already  20,000  men  are 
on  the  way  to  get  what  they  want  in  the 
quickest,  shortest,  easiest  way.  The  Treasurer 
of  the  biggest  bond  house  in  the  Northwest 
saves  hours  every  day — an  author  in  New 
York  does  twice  as  much  work  and  has  more 
time  to  sell  that  work — a  State  official  saves 
his   State   $3,000   on   one   job. 

The  Efficiency  Movement  has  Swept  the 
world  because  it  has  brought  to  men  who 
saw  no  way  out  a  new  road  to  success.  Other 
nations  have  profited — other  nations  make  the 
most  of  their  time  and  talents;  but  we — with 
our  abounding  wealth,  have  been  prodigal  with 
natural  resources,  with  mental  resources,  with 
time.   Now  we   must   stop   and   reorganize. 

And  above  all,  it  is  the  individual  who  must 
reorganize  himself,  because  it  is  he  who  is  the 
basis  of  the  trouble.  Let  the  Emerson  Course 
teach  you  to  conserve  your  brains,  your  time 
— for  these  are  your  capital — just  as  money 
and  machinery  are  the  capital  of  the  factory. 
Learn  to  invest  them  right.  There's  more 
coming   to   you   out   of 


FREE 


money  and  rest  and  success  you  ought  to  have. 
You  won't  work  longer — you'll  work  less.  You 
are  full  of  unused  energy.  Consider  country 
people  and  city  people.  The  rapidity  of  the 
city  man's  life  bewilders  the  country  man.  A 
day  in  New  York  is  a  terror.  But  give  him  a 
year  in  the  city  and  he  will  keep  the  pace  as 
well  as  anyone.  He  will  get  ten  times  as  much 
out  of  himself — and  he  won't  be  working  any 
harder.  That's  what  Efficiency  will  do  for  you 
who  are  already  in  the  city.  It  will  attune 
you  to  a  new  gait — a  new  zest  and  snap — and 
things  will  leap  along  where  now  they  crawl. 

These  principles  are  not  casual  ideas  of  Mr. 
Emerson's.  They  are  the  scientific  principles  he 
has  developed  in  forty  years  of  study.  He  has 
applied  them  in  over  200  factories,  railroads 
and  other  organizations.  They  are  studied  by 
other  Efficiency  Engineers  in  America,  Eng- 
land, France.  Germany  and  other  countries 
who  have  learned  them  from  Emerson.  His 
big  organization  in  New  York  (he  has  40  assist-  < 
ants)  has  taught  Efficiency  to  steel  mills  / 
and    railroads,    factories    and    publishers.     / 

/    Ind. 


life — Get   it.     Get   the 

Send  the  coupon  at  once  for  this  valuable  book  en 


titled    "A  Short     Cut    to    Success"    illustrated    in      /   9  22  I7 

colors,   telling  "What  Efficiency  Is,  What  It  Can    /      RJ$IEW 

Do  For  You;"  "Your  Undeveloped  Possibilities,"    /        REVIEWS 

and  a  dozen  other  articles — with  a  special  article  by  Harrington     /  COMPANY 

Emerson.  /       30„,rviv*  £lace 

/  New  York 

20,000  already  are  enrolled.  If  you  want  to  do  less  work  and  /  Send  me  partic- 
get  more  for  it — send  this  coupon.  If  you  are  trying  to  get  y  ulars  about  your 
ahead  and  the  way  seems  closed — send  this  coupon.  If  you  *  course  in  Efficiency, 
need  more  monev  and  see  no  wav  to  get  it — send  the  cou-  /„?  ~  2f-page  book: 
T,.  ,  *  ,  ,  1  1-  l  j  .u-  /  A  Short  Cut  to  Suc- 
pon.      It  you  re  overworked  and  _tired— send  this  coupon.     '  cess" FREE       This     puts 

f    me    under    no    obligation. 


Send  the  Coupon  today  for  the  Free  Book. 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO. 

30   Irving   Place,  New  York 
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Address. 


Ross  Health  Resort  and  Arborlea  Inn,  Annex 

Seventeenth  year.     Tennis;   golf.     Write  for 

booklet   and    monograph    on    climate. 

Address,   Ross   Health    Resort,    Brentwood,   N.   Y. 

THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  1.  Thayer.  M.d  .  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y.,  near  Saratoga  Si 
Refined,  homelike,  well  equipped.      New  hath  house, 
pool.     Electric  and  Nauhelm  baths.     Booklets. 

GOLF  LINKS  FREE  to  GUESTS 
Dutcher   House  '■HgSM^ 

Always    open.       Family    and    Tourist    House. 

L.  W.  Blankinship,  Lessee.        Tel.  84-Pawling 

atlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllltllllllltlllllllllllllllllllllllllll  I   HI 

|  The  Ely  School  1 

FOR    GIRLS 

WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS.  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE    GREYLOCK 

At  the  Western  end  of  the  Mohawk  Trail 
Now   Open 

Send  for  Cop;  of  "Williamslown  the  Village  Beautiful" 

|     GREENWICH       -         -       CONN. 

|  The  Ely  junior  School 

§          (Distinct  from  Upper  School) 
|    FOR  GIRLS   1  NDER    FI1 
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We 

Pay 

Shipping 

Charges 


$4  SATIN  rori? 

4  LINING  I1  fC JLH. 

Your  first  suit  lined  with  a  guaranteed  $4  satin 
lining  w  ithout  charge — a  special  proposition  to 
introduce  the  wonderful  values  offered  by  our 
system  of  tailoring.  We  have  no  agents — no 
dealers — no  traveling  salesmen — our  values 
make  their  own  customers — and  once  a 
Bernard-Hewitt  customer,  always  a  Bernard- 
Hewitt  customer.  That's  why,  to  secure  your 
first  order,   we   sell   you  this  high-grade 


15 


Blue  Serge  Suit 

Made  to  Your  Measure  for  Only 

and  line  it  with  a  fine  grade  of  satin   free. 

The  suit  is  hand-tailored  to  your  individual 
measure,  from  light  blue,  black  or  gray  serge 
(usual  $25  value),  in  any  of  the  latest  styles 
you  may  select  and  by  thoroughly  reliable 
and    experienced   tailors. 

If  you  don't  care  for  a  serge  suit,  our  Fall 
Catalog,  which  we  will  send,  contains  generous 
samples  of  the  latest  fabrics,  plain  and  fancy  mix- 
tures.    The  satin  lining  goe;  with  any  selection. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  make  a  trial  of  our  sys- 
tem, that  you  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  take  your 
own  measure  and  save  money  on  every  suit. 
We  take  all  the  risk,  you  none,  for  this  is  our 

GUARANTEE 

Complete  Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded 

You  must  be  pleased  in  every  particular — in 
fit — in  style — in  workmanship  and  materials, 
or  we  don't  want  your  money.  Could  any- 
thing be  fairer?  Write  today — wear  tailor- 
made  clothes  of  exceptional  style  and  value — 
dress  better  and  save  money. 

Catalog— 70  Samples  FREE! 

t    Our  bi>,  new  Fall  and  Winter  Rook  is  ready  for  you — con- 
ains  7  .   lowest  prices  on  men's 

ZS.     It  is  yo  r  guide  to  correct  and 
economical  clothes  buying.     Write  now. 

Please  mention  The  Independent  so  that 
we  can  identify  this   special  offer 

BERNARD-HEWITT  &  COMPANY 

424-434  S.  Green  St.,  Desk  F-259,  Chicago,  111. 


Super  -  Nerve  -  Force 

My  System  of  Nerve  Culture  will  quickly 
restore  your  nerve  power  and  vital  forces. 

If  von  are  tirer! :  depressed;  nervous; 
le;  sensitive;  cannot  sleep  or 
digest  youi  i  .<«!.  it  means  that  your 
nerve  force  is  deputed.  Ovei  60,1  00 
people  have  been  re-vitalized  by  my  in- 

Whynotyonl  Sen!  I 
book,  "Strong Nerves."  It's  / 

Watch  Your  Nerves 

I  have  written  a  special  book  of  great 
n  workers  and  nervous 
It  tells  how  to  soothe,  ca/m 
and   (art  for  the  nerves,  and 
result  '  experi- 

ence.    Price  25  cis.  (stamps). 

PAUL  VON   BOECKMANN 

N*rve  Specialist 
112  West  40th  St.,  New  York 


YOUR  SERVANT— THE 
RED   CROSS 

{Continued  from  page  ^63) 

wanted.  "Give  us  canteens,"  was  the  an- 
swer.  The  word  canteen,  like  many  others, 
has  found  a  new  meaning  in  the  Great 
War.  It  does  not  mean  a  place  to  buy  al- 
coholic drinks.  It  means,  iirst,  a  field 
kitchen  close  behind  the  first  line  of 
trenches  from  which  hot  coffee  and  tea  and 
bouillon  and  cold  lemonade  and  such 
drinks  are  served  out  to  fighting  men — 
men  actually  in  the  front  trenches,  bearing 
the  brunt  of  the  bombardment,  men  to 
whom  the  refreshing  drink,  gulped  down 
while  the  heavy  guns  roar,  may  mean  all 
the  difference  between  sagging  morale  and 
spirited   fighting. 

It  means,  also,  an  outpost  of  civilization 
— a  place  where  a  poilu  leaving  the  front 
can  wait  for  his  train,  at  railhead  or  junc- 
tion, in  comfort,  can  shave  and  wash  his 
mud-stained  body  and  disinfect  his  germ- 
laden  clothing,  can  read  and  write  and 
play  games,  and  perhaps  can  sleep,  if  he 
must  wait  over  night.  At  some  of  these 
points  now — dead  little  stations  in  peace 
time — a  desperately  fatigued  and  grimy 
soldier  must  lie  on  the  station  platform  all 
night,  and  then  go  on  as  he  is,  perhaps  to 
carry  filth  and  infection  into  his  home. 
Nearly  fifty  thousand  soldiers  are  passing 
thru  eleven  important  stations  every  day, 
and  the  sight  of  a  friendly  American 
woman  at  each  of  them,  and  the  hearten- 
ing service  she  is  equipt  to  render,  will  be 
hugely  appreciated  by  these  French  troop- 
ers now — and  later  by  our  own  men  in 
khaki.  Fifty  women  have  already  sailed 
to  take  part  in  this  work.  At  the  front, 
too,  where  the  sight  of  our  uniform  is  need- 
ed quickly,  there  will  be  American  men  at 
the  field  canteens. 

Millions  of  hospital  garments,  medical 
supplies  and  surgical  dressings  are  being 
sent  to  France.  The  Red  Cross,  with  which 
the  Surgical  Dressings  Committee  is  now 
affiliated,  reaches  three  to  four  thousand 
hospitals  thru  its  Supply  Service. 

Two  and  a  half  million  dollars'  worth  of 
supplies  for  immediate  relief  have  been  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Red  Cross  Commis- 
sion. This  includes  staple  foodstuffs  for 
the  sick,  wounded  and  refugees,  and  house- 
hold goods,  building  materials,  live  stock 
and  implements  for  the  homeless  who  are 
striving  to  resume  something  like  normal 
life. 

A  motor  truck  service,  independent  of  the 
railroads,  provides  for  distribution  without 
embarrassing  the  French  transportation 
system,   already  severely  burdened. 

For  victims  of  tuberculosis  and  those 
who  must  be  guarded  against  it,  for  the  per- 
manently crippled  and  the  invalided,  for 
the  ruined  villages  which  must  be  tactfully 
but  concretely  helped  to  rebuild  themselves, 
the  Red  Cross  is  at  work  supplementing 
French  agencies,  cooperating  with  British 
and  American  organizations,  helping  France 
wherever  it  can. 

At  home,  meanwhile,  an  effective  organi- 
zation has  been  built  up.  National  Head- 
quarters, a  marble  building  without  any 
front  lawn — the  Red  Cross  couldn't  wait 
for  things  to  be  fixed  up — was  erected  by 
Congress  and  private  subscription  as  a 
m<  morial  "To  the  Heroic  Women  of  the 
Civil  War."  It  is  a  monumental  affair.  But 
it  is  the  liveliest  monument  ever  seen.  In 
the  Assembly  Hall,  with  its  great  stained 
glass  windows  and  beautifully  modeled  ceil- 
ing, are  crowded  so  many  little  offices  that 
you  piece  the  windows  together  with  diffi- 
culty by  peering  over  the  tops  of  temporary 
partitions.  An  old  church  and  a  new  work- 
shop behind   the  building  have  been  added 


FLAT  TOP  DESK  AND 
FILE  COMBINED 

Arranged  from  a  varied  assortment 
of  filing  drawers  to  meet  your  in- 
dividual requirements,  puts  your 
records  and  correspondence  within 
easy  reach.  Investigate  this  line  • 
before  you  purchase  that  new  desk.   I 


■*-■—  — — — — — 


Plain  Oak,  Golden,  Natural  or  Weathered 

$30 


Freight  Paid 
in  Eastern  and 
Central  States 


Slightly   Higher 

in   the  West 

and  South 

Desk  shown  here  has  the  new  built-rrp. 
five-ply  cross  veneered  Oak  Top,  54x30 
inches  in  size.  This  new  length  increases 
the  distance  between  pedestals  to  21 
inches.  Left  pedestal  is  Letter  width  and 
has  slide  shelf,  storage  drawer,  drawer  for 
filing  cancelled  checks,  etc.,  and  large 
drawer  for  filing  correspondence.  Handy 
storage  drawer  between  pedestals.  Right 
pedestal  Letter  width,  equipped  with  slide 
shelf,  drawer  for  filing  3x5  record  cards, 
drawer  for  4x6  record  cards  and  large  cor- 
respondence or  catalog  filing  drawer.  All 
drawers  are  221/4  inches  deep  inside;  oper- 
ate on  indestructible  fibre  rollers;  cannot 
be  pulled  out  accidentally  but  may  be  re- 
moved easily  when  desired.  Let  us  suggest 
an  arrangement  of  drawers  applicable  to 
your  filing  needs. 


Send  for  Free  Catalog:  and  Filing  Suggestion  Book 

THE  *//%&  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

61  UNION  STREET 
MONROE  MICHIGAN 

New  York  Office,   368  Broadway 


Humanize  Your 
Phonograph 

A  New  Invention  That  Eliminates  All  Surface,  Nasal, 
Metallic  and  Harsh  Sounds  and  gives  to  every  talking 
machine,  regardless  of  make  or  quality,  the  Actual,  Liv- 
ing. Breathing  Vibrant  voice  of  the  finished  artist.  Lasts 
a   Lifetime-   Costa  no  more  than  the  best  records. 

Being  a  lover  of  music  you  aro  entitled  to  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  talent  of  the  artists  who  made  your  records. 


Free  Trial 


In  Yonr  Own  Home 


You  are  losing  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  real 
richness  and  beauty  of  your  records  now,  and  to  convince 
you  that  this  is  true  I  will  bear  all  the  expense  of  a  five 
days'  trial. 

Use  your  own  needles,  play  a  piece  half  through  with 
your  reproducer  and  the  remaining  part  with  NU-HUMAN- 
TONE,  and  if  you  do  not  find  that  it  eliminates  all 
harsh  and  metallic  sounds,  producing  a  blending  of  melo- 
dies that  you  did  not  dream  were  in  your  records,  and  in 
your  own  mind  you  do  not  feel  that  the  NIJ-IIUMAN  TON'E 
more  than  doubles  'the  value  of  your  talking  machine, 
send  it  back  to  me  at  my  expense  and  owe  me  nothing,  or 
if  you  find  it  all  and  even  more  than  you  expected,  send 
me  $7. HO  as  payment  in  full.  If  more  convenient,  pay- 
ments may  be  sent  In  monthly  remittances  of  $1.50  each. 

Simply  send  your  name  and  address,  state  name  of 
maker  and  name  of  your  machine,  also  retail  price  paid, 
so  we  can  send  reproducer  to  fit  your  phonograph,  and 
the  NU-HITMAN-TONE  will  he  sent  to  you  by  return 
mail.  Remember,  you  do  not  pay  a  single  penny  unless 
you  decide  to  keen  it.  and  that  you  are  to  be  the  sole 
judge.  Address  David  B.  ClarUson,  901  Clarkson  BIdg., 
Chicago,  111. 
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Desk  Men 

All  Need  Bran 

Indoor  people — men  and  women 
— need  a  daily  dish  of  bran  food. 
It  is  Nature's  laxative. 

Not  clear  bran,  but  a  bran-flaked 
dainty.  Then  they  won't  neglect  it. 
Pettijohn's  is  an  ever-welcome 
form. 

Bran  helpsfolks  keep  fit.  It  breeds 
good  cheer.  Prove  that  by  a  week's 
test  and  you  never  will  omit  it. 

fiettijohris 

Rolled  Wheat— 25%  Bran 

A  breakfast  dainty  whose  flavory 
flakes  hide  25%  unground  bran. 

Pettijohn's  Flout — 75%  fine  pat- 
ent flour  with  25%  bran  flakes.  Use 
like  Graham  flour  in  any  recipe. 

Both  sold  in  packages  only. 

(1681) 


LIGHTEN  HOUSECIEANING 
KEEP  OUT  DUST&  WIND 

Chamberlin  Strips  are  an  all-season  money- 
saver.  In  warmer  months  they  bar  the  dust, 
wind,  soot,  damp.  Protect  your  furnishings. 
Prevent  doors  and  windows  sticking  or 
rattling.  In  winter  they  repay  their  cost  with- 
in  4  years  by  saving  l-5th  to  2-5ths  on  fuel. 
GUARANTEED  10  YEARS-becauseonly 
skilled  mechanics  from  our  4  factory 
branches  are  permitted  to  install  them-  but 
outlast  your  building. 


'THE  STANDARD  FOR  25  YEARS 


We  equip  windows,  doors,  casements  or  tran- 
soms—wood ormetal— in  new  or  old  buildings. 

117 n  IXC  *°r  >l'ustrated,  descriptive  book 
W  I\l  1  Lt  and  list  of  users  in  your  vicinity. 

CHAMBERLIN    METAL   WEATHER  STRIP    CO. 

Headquarters:      119  Dinan  Building,  Detroit  Mich. 


ASK  YOUR  CHIEF  CLERK— 

Is  our  mail  opened  promptly  ? 

Is  it  distributed  promptly? 

Are  our  orders  handled  efficiently? 

How  do  you  know  ? 

'  |  '■HE  Efficiency  Service  of  The  Independent 
■*•  is  continually  called  upon  by  business 
utives  for  information  and  advice  on 
methods  and  appliances  making  for  efficiency. 
Can  we  help  you?  Write  for  check  list  to 
Plan  and  Purchase  Dcp't. 
THE  INDEPENDENT.  119  W.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


to  the  office  space — and  still  the  six  hun- 
dred odd  employees  spill  over  into  the  cor- 
ridors. 

At  the  strategic  points  in  the  machine 
are  men  and  women  who  bring  as  a  free 
gift  to  the  Red  Cross  the  experience  they 
have  won  in  industry  and  finance.  Many  of 
their  subordinates  have  also  volunteered  or 
have  accepted  a  reduction  of  their  normal 
salaries.  There  are  nearly  a  hundred  who 
serve  entirely  at  their  own  expense,  con- 
tributing technical  skill  that  an  organiza- 
tion like  the  Red  Cross  could  never  afford 
to  buy,  and  yet  could  ill  afford  to  do  with- 
out in  the  face  of  its  stupendous  task. 

With  their  help  the  Red  Cross  has  been 
reorganized  for  greater  efficiency.  Circulars 
of  instruction  and  standardized  patterns 
have  been  prepared  for  millions  of  women 
workers.  The  Chapters — there  are  now 
more  than  2600  of  them — now  report  to 
thirteen  Division  Managers,  receive  their 
supplies  from  thirteen  Division  Ware- 
houses and  ship  their  finished  goods  to  the 
same  centers.  A  machine  capable  of  han- 
dling the  very  large  quantities  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  relief  supplies  which  must  be 
kept  ready  to  meet  the  needs  of  Europe  and 
this  country  has  been  built  up,  and  ocean 
transport  secured,  in  spite  of  the  tremen- 
dous pressure  on  cargo  space. 

The  National  Army  and  the  National 
Guard  in  their  cantonments  and  camps 
need  the  Red  Cross,  too.  A  field  director 
of  Camp  Service  is  being  sent  to  every 
camp  and  cantonment  to  insure  prompt  ac- 
tion when  the  Red  Cross  can  be  helpful. 
Sanitary  units  have  been  sent  to  make  the 
zones  about  the  cantonments,  outside  the 
military  jurisdiction,  free  from  possible 
sources  of  disease.  In  cooperation  with  the 
state  and  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Red  Cross  is  stamping  out  malaria  at  Co- 
lumbia, South  Carolina.  At  Fort  Ogle- 
thorpe, Georgia,  an  old  quarry  has  been 
turned  into  a  swimming  pool.  Red  Cross 
ambulance  companies  are  on  duty  at  many 
camps,  in  addition  to  those  who  have  gone 
abroad. 

In  caring  for  the  dependent  families  of 
men  in  the  army  and  navy,  the  Red  Cross 
vwll  help  to  provide  for  those  cases  in  which 
the  allowance  which  may  be  made  by  the 
Government  is  not  adequate  to  protect  the 
family  from  financial  distress,  and  the 
Chapters  will  offer  the  friendly  services 
which  may  be  needed.  Institutes  for  the 
training  of  volunteer  workers  in  this  "home 
service"  will  be  held  in  nearly  every  large 
city  in  the  country. 

That  is  not  all.  There  is  far  too  much  to 
tell.  The  Red  Cross  is  the  agent  of  the 
whole  American  people,  assigned  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  suffering  brought  by  war  and 
disaster.  It  is  custodian  of  a  fund  repre- 
senting more  than  one  dollar  from  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country,  and 
a  generous  share  of  the  man-power  and 
woman-power  of  four  million  members.  It 
is  spending  that  money  ami  that  energy, 
thru  efficient  channels,  for  a  work  of  re- 
lief and  reconstruction  that  only  a  world 
at  peace,  looking  back  on  the  nightmare 
of  these  years,  can  comprehend ' in  its  en- 
tirety. It  is  busy  at  a   big  job. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


A  SONG   OF  THE  FOOD   ADMINISTRATION 
Give  a   rouse,  then,  in  the  wartime, 

For  a   life  that  knows  no  waste  ! 
(II    I   had  a  little  more  time, 

This  would  not  show  signs  of  haste.  I 
For  it's  always  spare  weather. 

When  food  fellows  gel  together, 
W'ii h  war  bread  on  the  table. 
And  a  beltstrap  tightly  laced 
Oh,  it's  always  spare  weather. 
When  food  fellows  gel  together, 

With    rice  on    the   tabic 

And  a  beltstrap  tightly  laced. 


Salt  Mackerel 

CODFISH,  FRESH  LOBSTER 


FOR  THE 
CONSUMER 


NOT THE 
DEALER 


FOR  YOUR  OWN  TABLE 


FAMILIES  who  are  fond  of  FISH  can  be 
supplied  DIRECT  from  GLOUCESTER.  MASS., 
by  the  FRANK  E.  DAVIS  COMPANY,  with  newly 
caught.  KEEPABLE  OCEAN  FISH,  choicer  than 
any    inland  dealer  could  possibly   furnish. 

We  sell  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER  DIRECT, 
sending  by  EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME. 
We  PREPAY  express  on  all  orders  east  of  Kan- 
sas. Our  fish  are  pure,  appetizing  and  econom- 
ical and  we  want  YOU  to  try  some,  payment 
subject   to    your   approval. 

SALT  MACKEREL,  fat,  meaty,  juicy  fish,  are 
delicious  for  breakfast.  They  are  freshly  packed 
in  brine  and  will  not  spoil  on  your  hands. 

CODFISH,  as  we  salt  it,  is  white,  boneless  and 
ready  for  instant  use.  It  makes  a  substantial  meal, 
a  line   change   from  meat,  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

FRESH  LOBSTER  is  the  best  thing  known  for 
salads'.  Right  fresh  from  the  water,  our  lobsters 
simply  are  boiled  and  packed  in  PARCHMENT 
LINED  CANS.  They  come  to  you  as  the  purest 
and  safest  lobsters  you  can  buy  and  the  meat  is 
as  crisp  and  natural  as  if  you  took  it  from  the 
shell  yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  is  a  relishable,  hearty  dish,  that 
your  whole  family  will  enjoy.  No  other  flavor  is 
just  like  that  of  clams,  whether  fried  or  in  a  chowder. 

FRESH  MACKEREL,  perfect  for  frying.  SHRIMP 
to  cream  on  toast,  CRABMEAT  for  Newburg  or 
deviled,  SALMON  ready  to  serve.  SARDINES  of  all 
kinds.  TUNNY  for  salad,  SANDWICH  FILLINGS 
and  every  good  thing  packed  here  or  abroad  you 
can  get  direct  from  us  and  keep  right  on  your 
pantrv   shelf  for   regular  or  emergency   use.    ..•••" 

With  every  order  we  send  BOOK  OF  RECIPES    ...•••' 
for    preparing   all    our   products.    Write  ..-••'' 
for  it.  Our  list  tells  how  each  kind  of  ,..••"' 
fish  is  put  up,  with  the  delivered  ,.•••''         Frank  E. 
priceso  you  can  choose  just  what  ..•••''  Davis  Co! 

you   will   enjoy  most.    Send,-"'      235  Central  Wharf 
the  coupon  for  it  now.      ,■•"'         Gloucester,  Mas* 

FRANK  E. 
DAVIS  CO. 


Please  send  me  your 
latest    Fish  Price  List. 


235  Central 
Wharf 

Gloucester  ,-■■'' 
Mass.     ..-"'Street. 

..--■  City , 


Name. 


State. 


Control 

and  a  saving  of  fuel 

This  device  takes  complete  and  accurate 
change  of  the  drafts  and  dampers  of  any 
style  of  heating  plant  burning  coal  or  gas. 
The  real  comfort  and  health  it  affords  in 
rightly  and  evenly  heated  rooms  is  worth 
every  penny  of  the  cost  and  during  a  life- 
time of  continual  and  dependable  service  re- 
peatedly repays  its  purchase  price  in  a  daily 
saving  of   fuel. 

Sri  HE*TR£Gt/lATO* 

is    more    than    human    in    its    satisfaction. 
The   action   is   entirely   automatic   at   all   ti 
and     the     clock     attachnu  nt     can     be     easily 
adjusted  so  that  it  will  operate  for 
an     exact    lower    degree    for    the 
night   and   again    in   the   morning   at 
any   set   hour  operate  for  a  return 
to  the  wanner  daytime   temperature. 

Sold  hy  your  heating  m.in  or  hardware 
dealer  and  easily  and  quickly  installed 
with  a  guarantee  that  it  will  prove  en- 
tirely satisfactory  in  every  way. 

Write    Us   For    Booklet 

Showing  all  M  h    descrip- 

tions and  i<i 

MINNEAPOLIS  HEAT 
REGULATOR  CO. 

2775  Fourth  Are.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


TELL  THE  STOCKHOLDERS ! 


IT  can  be  stated  upon  good  authority 
that  the  railroad  capital  of  the  country 
in  the  hands  of  the  public  amounts  to 
nearly  seventeen  billion  dollars,  while  fifty 
million  people — one-half  of  our  population 
— aVe  interested  in  the  welfare  of  railroad 
securities.  These  security  owners  are  di- 
rectly concerned  in  matters  which  affect 
the  stability  of  their  properties,  yet  they 
are  not  in  auy  position  to  keep  well  in- 
I.  nied  as  to  the  progress  of  these  prop- 
erties. 

While  a  great  number  of  individuals 
own  directly  many  millions  of  dollars  of 
securities,  a  vast  amount  is  owned  by  them 
indirectly  thru  the  medium  of  savings  bank 
deposits,  insurance  policies  or  memberships 
iu  fraternal  organizations.  Institutions  of 
the  sort  mentioned  invest  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  their  capital  in  railroad,  municipal, 
public  utility  or  industrial  bonds  and  some- 
times stocks. 

Institutions,  particularly  the  more  im- 
portant ones,  are  in  a  position  to  analyze 
the  status  of  the  corporations  whose  securi- 
ties they  hold,  because  of  the  exceptional 
facilities  they  have  for  securing  data  thru 
well  organized  statistical  bureaus  in  charge 
of  competent  analysts.  The  small  security 
holder  or  the  average  business  man,  who 
has  neither  the  time  nor  the  training  to 
make  a  deep  study  of  the  securities  he  owns 
or  contemplates  purchasing,  must  rely  upon 
his  financial  paper  or  .else  consult  his  in- 
\estment  bankers  for  advice  on  the  most 
trivial  matters.  If  he  received  from  cor- 
porations whose  stocks  he  owned  the  sort 
of  annual  reports  which  could  be  read  in 
a  short  space  of  time,  he  would  be  in  a 
X;osition  to  act  intelligently  with  respect 
to  the  securities  he  owned. 

Corporations  issue  annual  reports  con- 
taining detailed  statements  of  earnings  and 
expenses.  These  reports  are  usually  sent 
out  to  all  stockholders  whether  they  hap- 
pen to  own  one  share  or  a  thousand.  Rail- 
road reports  vary  in  size  from  twenty  to 
seventy-five  pages  of  printed  matter.  In- 
dustrial or  public  utility  reports  are  usu- 
ally much  shorter,  many  of  the  former  be- 
ing four-page  leaflets  altho  the  companies 
inning  them  are  among  the  largest  in  the 
country  in  point  of  capitalization.  Many 
reports  issued  by  railroads  are  exception- 
ally  complete  in  so  far  as  statistical  mat- 
ter is  concerned.  Such  will  contain  a  list 
of  officers  ami  directors,  a  letter  from  the 
president,  statement  of  earnings,  balance 
sheet,  statement  of  funded  debt  and  other 
tables  showing  securities  owned,  equipment, 
mileage,  classification  of  tonnage,  revenues 
and  expenses  in  detail,  ratios  of  opera- 
te i'.  etc. 

LOSl     l.N    MA  I  Is,  I  K  S 

NOW.  all  of  these  figures  are  intensely 
interesting  to  the  statistician  of  a  bank- 
ing firm  or  to  a  railroad  accountant  or  ex- 
pert, but  they  are  not  very  enlightening  to 
the  average  man  who  has  bought  one  or  a 
h  tndred  shares  of  some  dividend-paying 
atock  for  permanent  investment.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  i^  said  to  have  up- 
wards of  nimty  thousand  stockholders,  half 
of  whom  are  women.  The  reports  senl  out 
by  this  company  are  very  complete  statis- 
tically. It  can  Ik-  imagined,  however,  what 
would  happen  to  the  reports  it'  one  were 
,:nt    to    each    of    the    forty-five    thousand 

IVOmeu  stockholders.  The  chances  are  that 
before  the  stockholders  read  beyond  the 
statement  of  earnings  each  report  would 
find  its  way  to  the  waste  paper  basket. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  with  its 
ninety  thousand  stockholders  sent  out  in 
j  916  only  1434  reports,  including  600  in 
preliminary  form  which  were  handed  out 
at  the  stockholders'  annual  meeting.  Most 
of  the  reports  were  sent  out  to  banking 
firms  or  to  libraries  and  stockholders  who 
made  specific  requests  for  copies.  The  prac- 
tise of  sending  reports  broadcast  was 
abandoned  as  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  the 
operations  of  the  company  are  given  wide 
publicity  in  the  press,  thus  affording  the 
company  a  very  large  saving,  possibly 
#25,000  a  year.  But  the  Pennsylvania  is 
an  exception,  as  many  railroads  still  send 
out  large  reports  even  to  holders  of  one 
share  of  stock. 

Some  time  ago  the  writer  held  a  nominal 
interest  of  one  share  in  the  Chicago.  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific  Railway  Company. 
When  the  1916  report  was  sent  out.  a 
heavy  pamphlet  of  73  pages,  he  received 
a  copy.  It  cost  six  cents  to  mail  it,  besides 
the  cost  of  paper,  printing,  wrapping  and 
handling.  Even  to  a  trained  analyst,  time 
did  not  permit  of  the  report  being  thoroly 
studied.  It  can  thus  be  figured  out  what 
the  thousand  and  one  other  stockholders 
did  when  they  received  their  copy  of  the 
report. 

AN   OPEN   BOOK 

CORPORATIONS  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude are  developing  into  more  or  less 
quasi-public  organizations  and  are  therefore 
responsible  to  the  public  to  a  certain  extent 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  conduct  their 
affairs.  At  one  time,  when  they  existed  as 
close-corporations  and  did  not  ask  the  pub- 
lic for  credit,  they  could  rightly  keep  their 
books  closed  from  prying  fingers.  But,  as 
government  regulation  became  necessary 
and  as  the  corporations  began  to  ask  the 
public  for  credit  or  to  become  partners  in 
their  enterprizes,  the  necessity  for  detailed 
teports  to  the  federal  or  state  commissions 
became  obvious.  So,  from  the  brief  reports 
sent  out  by  the  railroads  of  twenty-five 
years  ago  evolved  the  fifty  to  seventy-five 
page  volume  now  in  vogue  and  modelled 
from  the  forms  furnished  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce    Commission. 

While  the  railroads  sin  in  being  unnec- 
essarily extravagant  to  the  extent,  perhaps, 
ol  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year 
in  wasted  paper,  postage,  printing  and 
handling,  many  industrial  corporations  feel 
that  wdiile  they  have  sold  securities  to  the 
public  they  are  doing  well  if  they  furnish 
a  four  or  six  page  leaflet  containing  a  brief 
statement  of  earnings,  a  balance  sheet  and 
a  short  letter  from  the  president.  This  is 
the  other  extreme  which,  while  it  does  not 
Kive  us  the  opportunity  of  accusing  the  cor- 
porations of  wastefulness,  does  make  it 
appear  as  tho  it  had  something  to  hide  or 
.'.-as  reluctant  to  take  its  partners  into  its 
confidence. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  ad- 
visability of  corporations  taking  their 
toekholders  into  their  confidence  by  means 
of  more  frequent  reports  of  earnings,  that 
we  realize  now  how  easy  it  has  been  for 
the  "insiders,"  who  know  how  industrial 
concerns  are  earning,  to  manipulate  their 
stocks  up  or  down  at  their  pleasure.  Such 

tactics  have  resulted  in  a  demand  for  more 
frequent  statements,  and  many  industrial 
concerns  have  met  the  demand  by  issuing 
quarterly  as  well  as  annual  statements. 
The  railroads  report  their  earnings  week- 
ly as  wTell  as  monthly,  and  these  figures  are 
given  to  the  press.  However,  in  most  cases 


they  are  merely  statements  of  gross  and 
net,  without  accrued  interest  charges,  and 
give  the  security-holder  no  indication  of 
the  margin  of  safety  behind  his  stocks  or 
bonds  during  the  period  reported. 

Some  railroads,  notably  the  St.  Louis- 
San  Francisco,  have  adopted  the  practise 
of  issuing  statements  showing  accrued  fixt 
charges  and  balance  for  dividends,  while 
the  road  mentioned  sends  out  to  each  stock- 
holder a  one-page  statement  each  quarter 
giving  a  brief  but  clear  statement  of  earn- 
ings for  the  month  and  period,  with  ratios. 
This  is  highly  commendable,  particularly 
as  that  company  has  only  recently  emerged 
from  a  receivership.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
company's  annual  report  is  too  long. 

WHEN   THE   RAILROADS   WAKE  UP 

IF  the  railroads  would  awaken  to  the 
fact  that  the  reports  which  most  of  them 
now  send  out  promiscuously  not  only  do 
not  serve  the  purpose — that  of  enlightening 
the  security-holder — but  are  a  waste  of 
good  money,  they  would  immediately  in- 
augurate the  practise  of  printing  only  a 
small  supply  of  detailed  reports  for  bank- 
ers, libraries,  and  insistent  stockholders, 
of  which  there  are  few.  They  could  extract 
a  few  pages  such  as  the  president's  letter, 
statement  of  earnings,  balance  sheet,  state- 
ment of  funded  debt  and  some  bare  sta- 
tistics as  to  ratios,  mileage  and  classifica- 
tion of  traffic,  and  have  them  printed  in 
uniform  pamphlet  form  to  occupy  at  the 
most  a  dozen  pages. 

The  form  should  be  standardized  and 
used  by  all  railroads,  large  as  well  as  small, 
so  that  comparisons  would  be  facilitated. 
This  is  a  matter  in  which  the  initiative 
should  be  taken  either  by  the  Railroad 
Board  at  Washington  or  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Owners  of  Railroad  Securi- 
ties, rather  than  by  individuals  not  acting 
in  any  official  capacity.  Such  an  innovation 
should  result  in  a  great  saving  to  the 
railroads,  but,  better  than  that,  would  make 
the  stockholders  read  the  annual  reports  of 
companies  whose  securities  they  owned  and 
be  in  a  position  to  realize  the  faults  of 
the  railroads  as  well  as  the  problems. 

THE   PUBLIC'S   GREAT    SAFEGUARD 

AS  for  industrial  corporations,  there  be- 
ing no  sort  of  government  regulation 
with  respect  to  reports,  no  uniformity  has 
prevailed  in  the  matter  of  statements.  The 
larger  concerns,  such  as  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  are  so  prosperous  that 
they  can  afford  to  be  extravagant  in  the 
matter  of  reports  while  the  railroads  work 
on  a  very  much  smaller  margin  of  profit 
and  should  economize  wherever  possible. 
Industrial  corporations  which  send  out 
brief  reports  should  be  made  to  realize  that 
if  they  expect  the  public  to  extend  them 
credit  or  subscribe  to  stock  issues,  they 
should  be  willing  to  furnish  clear,  but  not 
voluminous,  quarterly  as  well  as  annual 
reports. 

One  prominent  financial  daily  newspaper 
carries  over  its  inquiry  column  the  very 
appropriate  motto:  "Intelligent  inquiry  is 
the  public's  great  safeguard."  This  is  a 
good  maxim,  but  corporations  should  min- 
imize the  necessity  for  many  inquiries  on 
trivial  matters  regarding  what  are  consid- 
ered to  be  standard  securities.  They  should 
encourage  investment  in  such  securities  by 
demonstrating  a  willingness  to  furnish  re- 
ports which  are  intelligible  to  the  small 
investor. 

New  York  City 
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Mr.  Purinton's 

War  Service 
Question  Box 


Mr.  A.  C.  O.,  Minnesota.  "I  cannot  enlist  in 
the  regular  army  or  navy  because  of  physical  de- 
fects. Age  nineteen.  Have  taught  school,  am 
now  working  on  farm.  Want  to  enlist  some- 
where, but  don't  know  what  positions  I  could 
fill,  or  whether  I  would  be  accepted.  Prefer  the 
ambulance  corps,  but  should  like  to  consider 
various   positions.    Kindly   make   suggestions." 

You  will  find  a  list  of  the  main  branches  of 
federal  war  occupations  in  the  book  "A  Direc- 
tory of  Service,"  published  by  the  Division  of 
Intelligence  and  Publicity  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. Apply  to  the  secretary  of  the  University, 
Morningside  Heights,  New  York,  for  No.  9  in 
the  Columbia  War  Papers,  price  20  cents.  You 
will  probably  take  special  interest  also  in  other 
numbers  of  the  series,  that  you  could  order  at 
the  same  time:  No.  1,  "Enlistment  for  the 
Farm" ;  No.  6,  "Food  Preparedness" ;  No.  8, 
"Farmers  and  Speculators"  ;  No.  12,  "Rural  Ed- 
ucation in  War."  Price  of  these  four  pamphlets, 
five  cents  each. 


Miss  M.  B.,  Maryland.  "I  have  been  twice  to 
Europe  and  want  very  much  to  go  to  France  as 
an  auxiliary  nurse.  But  I  am  a  leading  officer 
in  a  large  girls'  school ;  and  my  feeling  of  duty 
toward  this  institution  makes  me  hesitate.  My 
salary  here  is  about  my  only  income;  and  if  I 
went  to  Europe,  this  would  be  cut  off,  leaving 
me  in  bad  financial  straits.  Can  you  help  me  de- 
cide what   I  ought  to  do  ?" 

We  see  by  your  letterhead  that  your  college  is 
one  of  the  few  where  the  daughters  of  rich  men 
largely  gather.  We  believe  you  can  do  ten  times 
more  good  by  staying  where  you  are,  and  lining 
up  all  the  girls  of  your  school  for  personal  war 
study,  cooperation,  drill,  work,  sacrifice.  You  live 
near  Washington.  Why  not  go,  this  summer,  and 
consult  officials  of  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Department  of  Labor,  and  Bureau  of  Education, 
as  to  all  possible  means  of  enlisting  college  girls  ? 

Look  over  back  files  of  War  Service  Question 
Box,  and  watch  future  numbers,  for  answers  of 
interest  to  you.  See  local  officials  of  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Write  Mrs.  Gov- 
ernor Charles  S.  Whitman,  Albany,  New  York, 
for  details  of  plans  of  the  "First  Fifty."  Obtain 
literature  from  sources  mentioned  on  pages  112, 
113  of  the  "Directory  of  Service,"  noted  in  pre- 
vious reply  to  Mr.  A.  C.  O.,  Minnesota. 


Mr.  I.  H.  E.,  Missouri.  "For  ten  years  my 
training  has  been  wholly  in  the  newspaper  pro- 
fession— from  student  in  a  school  of  journalism 
to  editor  of  a  country  weekly.  I  am  now  in  em- 
ploy of  the  state,  collecting  material  and  con- 
tributing articles  for  the  Missouri  Historical 
Review.  This  work  has  placed  me  in  very  close 
touch  with  state  and  national  newspapers — I  ex- 
amine each  month  about  700  papers,  in  research 
alone.  How  can  I  make  this  experience  useful 
to  the  country?" 

You  could  institute  a  column  of  patriotic  news 
in  state  weeklies  or  dailies.  You  could  write 
special  editorials  and  appeals,  based  on  local 
matters,  or  suggested  by  news  items  you  run 
across.  You  could  submit  your  query,  and  offer 
of  services,  to  George  Creel,  Chairman  Board 
of  Censorship,  Washington,  D.  C. :  to  American 
Newspaper  Publishing  Association,  New  York 
City;  to  "The  Vigilantes,"  particulars  from 
Irvin  S.  Cobb,  G01  West  110th  street,  New  York; 
and  to  American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Journalism,  President  James  Melvin  Lee,  New 
York   University,    New    York. 


Mr.  E.  C.  W.,  North  Carolina.  "Please  advise 
me  where  I  can  obtain  information  regarding 
the  latest  and  best  methods  for  efficient  church 
financing,   raising  the  salaries,   incidentals,   etc." 

The  pastors  of  your  local  churches  can  give 
you  the  addresses  of  the  national  publication 
boards  or  societies  of  their  respective  denomi- 
nations. Write  all  these  for  catalogs  of  financial 
books  and  other  efficieny  aids,  beginning  with 
your  own  church  and  including  all  the  others  in 
your    community.    Also    apply    to    Laymen's    Effi- 


U.  S.  Army  or  Navy 

Red  Cross  or  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Letters  of  Credit  are  the  safest  and 
most  convenient  medium  for  carry- 
ing funds. 

During  the  war  we  are  issuing  such 
Credits,  free  of  commission,  to  offi- 
cers and  men  in  the  U.  S.  Army  and 
Navy,  and  to  those  engaged  in  Red 
Cross  or  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work. 

We  have  also  sent  our  American 
representative  to  France  for  the 
convenience  of  our  friends, 
with  headquarters  at  the  office 
of  the  Credit  Commercial  de 
France,  20  Rue  Lafayette,  Paris. 

BROWN  BROTHERS  &  CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  YORK 


BROWN,  SHIPLEY  &  COMPANY 

Founders   Court,   Lothbury  123   Pall   Mall 

London,   E.   C.  London,   S.  W. 


Wm.A.Read&Co. 


Investment  Bonds 


We  invite  inquiries  relative 
to  the  investment  of  funds, 
or  for  statistical  informa- 
tion       regarding       securities 


Nassau  and  Cedar  Streets 
New  York 

Chicago      Philadelphia      Boston     London 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of  all  the  Investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  Indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safety  Is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  Important, 
and  these  seem  Incompatible.  Aside  from  rot- 
ernment  bonds,  the  return  under  which  Is 
small,  there  Is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
than  an  annuity  with  the  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
Income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  Is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amoant  deposited  in  an  Institution  for 
■avingi,  or  Invested  In  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $5,000  by 
a  man  aged  67  would  provide  an  annual  In- 
come  of  S618.3S  absolutely  beyond  question  01 
doubt.  The  Annuity  Department,  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Sew  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
al   any  age,  male  or  fem  le. 


J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO. 

Wall  Street,  Corner  of  Broad 
NEW   YORK 


DREXEL  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Corner  of  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets 


MORGAN,  GRENFELL  &  CO. 

LONDON 
No.  22  Old  Broad  Street 


MORGAN,  HARJES  &  CO. 

PARIS 
31    Boulevard   Haussmann 


Securities  bought  and  sold  on  Commission 

Foreign  Exchange,   Commercial  Credits. 

Cable  Transfers. 

Circular  Letters  (or  Travelers,  available  in  all 

parts  of  the  world 


August  Belmont  &  Co. 

No.  43  Exchange  Place 


AGENTS    AND    CORRESPONDENTS    OF    THE 

Messrs.  Rothschild 

London,  Paris  and  Vienna 

Issue  Letters  of  Credit  for 
travelers,  available  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Draw  Bills  of  Exchange,  and 
make  Telegraphic  Transfers  to 
Europe,  Cuba  and  the  other  West 
Indies,  Mexico  and  California. 

Execute  orders  for  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  Investment 
Securities. 


Franklin  National  Bank 

Philadelphia,  September  10,  1917. 
RESOURCES 

Loans    and    discounts $38,878,1 

Liability   under    letters   of   credit.      157   >81.9fl 

Due    from    banks 12,322.020.02 

Oasli    and    res<  rve 6,0 

exchanges  for  Clearing  1 1< 'ii-.- . . .     2,632,1 

$00,1 

1  1  iBILITIBS 

Capital    

Surplus    

Undivided    profits    

Letters    of    Credit 

1  leposlts    

J.  WM.   ITAKTVr 
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DIVIDENDS 


UNITED  LIGHT  & 
RAILWAYS  CO. 

DAVENPORT  GRAND  RAPIDS 

CHICAGO 

Preferred  Stock  Dividend  No.  28 
Common  Stock  Dividend  No.  11 

The  Board  of  Directors  have  declared  a  dividend 
of  One  and  One-Half  Per  Cent.  (1%%)  on  the 
First  Preferred  Stock  and  a  dividend  of.  One  Per 
Cent.  1 1' .  i  on  the  Common  stock,  payable  out  of 
the  surplus  earnings  on  October  1,  1917,  to  stock- 
holders of  record  at  the  close  of  business  12  M. 
September  15,   1917. 

Stock  transfer  books  will  reopen  for  transfer 
of  stock  certificates  at  the  opening  of  business 
September  IT,  1917. 

L.  H.   HEINKE,  Secretary. 

September   1,    1917. 

THE    AMERICAN    BRAKE    SHOE  AND 
FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

NOTICE  OF  DIVIDENDS  ON  PREFERRED  AND 
COMMON   STOCK. 

The  fourth  installment  of  two  per  cent.  (2%) 
of  the  eight  per  cent.  (8%)  dividend  upon 
the  outstanding  preferred  stock  and  of  one  and 
three-quarters  per  cent.  (1%%)  of  the  seven  per 
cent.  (7%)  dividend  upon  the  outstanding  common 
stock  of  The  American  Drake  Shoe  and  Foundry 
Company,  which  were  declared  on  December  12, 
191C,  will  be  payable  on  September  29,  1917,  to 
stockholders  of  record  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  on  Sep- 
tember 21,   1917. 

The  board  of  directors  of  said  company  has  also 
this  day  declared  an  extra  dividend  of  one  per 
cent.  (1';)  upon  its  outstanding  preferred  stock, 
payable  on  September  29,  1917,  to  stockholders  of 
record  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  on  September  21,  1917. 

Checks   will   be   mailed. 

GEORGE  M.   JDDD,   Secretary. 

Dated,  New  York,  September  11,  1917. 

UNITED    FRUIT    COMPANY 

DIVIDEND  NO.  73 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  two  per  cent  (two 
dollars  per  share)  on  the  capital  stock  of  this 
Company  has  been  declared,  payable  on  October 
15,  Io:7.  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close 
of    business    September    20,    1917. 

The   transfer  books   do   not  close. 

JOHN  W.   DAMON,  Treasurer. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY 

Allegheny   Avenue   and   19th   Street 

rhiladelphia,  September  5,  1917. 
The  Directors  have  declared  a  dividend  of  one 
dollar  ($1.00)  per  share  from  the  net  earnings 
.I  the  Company  on  both  Common  and  Preferred 
Stocks,  payable  October  1,  1917,  to  stockholders  of 
record  al  the  close  of  business  on  September  17, 
11U7.       Checks    will    be    mailed. 

WALTER   G.    HENDERSON,   Treasurer. 

THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  CO. 

New  York,  September  11,  1917. 
A  Dividend  of  One  Dollar  and  Twenty-five  cents 
($1.25)  per  share,  on  the  Capital  Stock  of  this 
Company  has  been  declared  payable  November  1, 
1917,  at  the  olli.e  of  the  Treasurer,  to  stockhold- 
ers ol  record  at  the  close  of  business  October  s, 
1917.  EDWARD   L.    ROSSITER,    Treasurer. 

UNITED  SHOE  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

The  Directors  of  this  Corporation  have  de- 
clared a  quarterly  dividend  of  1^2%  (37H 
cents  per  share)  on  the  Preferred  capital  stock, 
and  a  dividend  of  2%  (50  cents  per  share)  on 
the  Co  mon  capital  stock,  both  payable  October 
S,  1 9' 7,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close 
of    business    September    18,    1917. 

L.    A.    COOLIDGE,    Treasurer. 

THE    J.    G.    WHITE    MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION. 
43  Exchange  Place.   New  York, 
MANAGERS 
THE    MANILA    ELECTRIC   RAILROAD    AND 
LIGHTING  CORPORATION. 
■  I  "f  Director     oi    nil.  MANILA  ELEC- 
TRIC    RAILROAD    AND    LIGHTING    CORPORA- 
6    ■■<    i|n  irterly   dtt  Idend   of   One 
Dollar   at  L.50)    per   share   on   the 

Capital  stock  of  thi  11,  payable  Monday, 

detour    i>t,    1917,    to      toekholders  ecord  at 

close  of    i  .   September  18th,   1917. 

T.  W.  MOPFAT,  Secretary. 


Keep  Your  Dollars  Busy 

.  as  never  before,  it  is  important  that  your 

money   be   kept   at   work    in    legitimate    enter- 

Vou    will    benefit    by    consulting   The 

Independent  Investor's  Service  before  buying 

securities    of    whose    merit    you    arc    uncertain. 


ciency  League,  49  East  Twenty-fifth ;  Laymen's 
Missionary  Movement,  1  Madison  avenue ; 
Church  and  School  Social  Service  Bureau,  80 
Fifth  avenue ;  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  105  East  Twenty-second ; 
all  New  York. 


Mr.  G.  N.  H.,  Illinois.  "I  help  to  conduct 
a  philanthropic  and  educational  institution.  We 
need  a  large  amount  of  money  for  a  specific 
purpose,  (a)  How  can  this  be  raised?  (b)  Are 
there  not  financial  experts  who  might  plan  the 
campaign  for  us  ?  I  have  heard  of  such  but 
cannot   locate   any." 

(a)  The  logical  people  to  furnish  both  coun- 
sel and  money  are  your  own  atumni,  former  stu- 
dents, clients,  or  beneficiaries.  They  know  the 
value  of  your  work,  the  need  for  it,  the  future 
in  it.  We  do  not  approve  indiscriminate,  general 
appeals  for  endowment  of  an  educational 
scheme  on  a  charity  basis.  The  principle  is 
wrong.  Learn  to  give  good  business  value,  then 
teach  your  students  to  earn   their  way  ! 

(b)  Yes.  Write  to  Leo  L.  Redding  and  Com- 
pany, 440  Fourth  avenue,  New  York ;  also  to 
Wilbur  A.  Bowen,  280  Madison  avenue,  New 
York.  Ask  officials  of  a  local  hospital  or  a 
branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  refer  you  to 
leaders  in  the  modern  "short-term  campaign," 
used   with   great   effect   in   recent   years. 


Mr.  S.  T.  B.,  Ohio.  "Am  twenty-three,  have 
had  college  and  teaching  experience,  also  done 
clerical  work,  Play  piano,  guitar,  sing  well. 
Have  engaged  in  religious  activities.  Where  could 
I  best  serve  my  country?" 

We  think  you  belong  in  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  war 
unit,  either  at  the  front  or  at  one  of  the  many 
training  camps.  The  secretary  of  your  local  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  should  be  able  to  advise  you,  or  put 
you  in  touch  with  the  proper  national  official. 
Your  combined  experience  in  religious  and  edu- 
cational work,  together  with  your  musical  gift, 
would  mark  you  for  leadership  in  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
war    service. 


Mrs.  D.  W.  G.,  Maryland.  "I  have  read  a 
statement  that  the  men  of  this  country  burn 
up  $100,000,000  a  year  in  tobacco.  The  next  col- 
umn of  the  newspaper  contained  a  piteous  plea 
to  the  women  of  America  to  save  on  all  house- 
hold expenses,  omit  all  luxuries,  and  become 
brave  soldiers  of  economy  !  Please  why  this  dis- 
crimination ?  What  of  the  nation's  tobacco  bill, 
and  of  the  poker  games,  heavy  breakfasts,  lodge 
banquets,  and  other  forms  of  waste  exclusively 
masculine  ?  Should  war  economies  fall  to  women 
alone  ?" 

Of  course  not.  But  nobody  seems  to  have  the 
nerve  as  yet  to  preach  aloud  that  men  give  up 
their  tobacco.  The  nearest  advice,  lately  offered 
by  a  noted  suffragist,  was  that  men  should  cut 
their  tobacco  ration  in  two,  and  send  half  to 
the  boys  at  the  front !  A  noble  sacrifice,  indeed. 

Men's  clubs  are  omitting  fancy  dishes  front 
their  menus  ;  fraternal  societies  are  reducing  or 
eliminating  the  usual  idiotic  banquets  ;  pluto- 
crats are  seriously  thinking  of  trying  to  exiso 
without  a  valet ;  and  young  fellows  are  even 
ordering  trousers  bereft  of  the  cuffs  on  the  bot- 
tom. Cheer  up,  anxious  lady,  men  are  patriots, 
too. 

The  national  economy  appeal  is  to  women  pri- 
marily because  women,  directly  or  indirectly, 
spend  eighty  per  cent  of  the  family  budget.  You 
have  four  times  the  spending  power  of  your 
husband ;  therefore  you  should  have  four  times 
the  spending  skill. 


Mr.  F.  C,  Montana.  "We  are  to  have  a  debato 
in  our  class.  The  question  reads :  Resolved,  that 
the  United  States  should  adopt  universal  mili- 
tary service.  I  am  on  the  affirmative  side,  and 
look  to  you  for  some  points  on  the  question." 

We  never  "take  sides."  There  is  truth  on 
both  sides  of  almost  every  debatable  question, 
the  purpose  of  tha  debate  is  to  bring  out  all 
the  truth,  in  the  most  logical,  interesting  and 
forceful    manner   possible. 

You  will  find  good  material  in  the  following 
publications:  "Why  Universal  Millitary  Serv- 
ice?" (10c),  Columbia  War  Paper  No.  13,  from 
secretary  of  Columbia  University,  New  York  ; 
"Military  Obligations  of  Citizenship,"  by  Leon- 
ard Wood  (75e),  from  Princeton  University 
Press ;  "Arms  and  the  Boy,"  by  L.  R.  Gignil- 
liat  ($1.50),  from  Bobbs-Merrill,  Indianapolis; 
"Right  and  Duty,"  by  F.  A.  Kuenzli,  a  descrip- 
tion of  Swiss  training  methods  ($1),  from 
Stechert,  New  York  ;  and  George  Creel's  article 
"Four  Million  Citizen  Defenders,"  in  Every- 
body's  Magazine  for  May,   1917. 
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Metropi 
Trust  Company 

OF    THE  CITY    OF  NEW    YORK 

offers  a  complete  banking 
service  of  the  highest  order 
to  business  clients  and  corre- 
spondent   financial    institutions. 

GEO.  C.  VAN  TUYL,  JR.. 

President 

BEVERLY  CHEW, 

Vice-President 

E.  F.  ROREBECK, 

2nd  Vice-President, 

J.  F.  McNAMARA, 

3rd  Vice-President 

H.  B.  THORNE, 

4th  Vice-President 

BERTRAM  CRUGER. 

Treasurer 

GEO.  N.  HARTMANN, 
Secretary 

Capital  &  Surplus,  $7,000,000 

60  Wall  Street 


Business  Established  1853 
Incorporated  1904 

Horace  S.   Ely  & 
Company 

Real  Estate 

Agents 

Appraisers 

Brokers 

21  Liberty  Street  and 
489  Fifth  Avenue 

Bet.  41st  and  42d  Sts. 

Directors 

Alfred  E.  Marling,  President 
Charles  H.  Clark,  Vice-President 
Clarence  W.  Eckardt,  Vice-Pres.  &  Treas. 
Fred'k  A.  M.  Schieffelin,  Asst.  Treas. 
Francis  Guerrlich,  Secretary 
Clarence  Corney 


,     The  Nation  need9  money.     Bonds  extend 
long  after  "war  profits"  end.     They  increase 
all  taxes,     burden   industry    until  paid    and 
ultimately  cost  $2.00   for  every  $1.00  raised. 
They  increase  living  costs  and   reduce  wages. 

THINK    OR    PAY 
A  tax  on  land  values  only  will  raise   yearly 
$5,000,000,000,  will  abolish  all  other    taxes, 
force  idle  land  into  use,  increase  crops,  boom 
industry  and  perpetuate  real  prosperity. 
Investigate — Booklet  Free 
SINGLE  TAX  LEAGUE,  Arden.  Delaware,  Oept.  K 


TAX  LAND 


September  22,  1917 
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MANNING    OUR 
MERCHANT  MARINE 

(Continued  from  page  $9) 
should     take     Mr.     Dollar     too     seriously, 
however ;  he  sounds  like  a  man  overboard 
hollering  for  more  water ! 

When  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  subsidize  privately  owned  ships 
it  is  time  for  the  Government  to  own  them ! 

When  American  shipowners  refuse  either 
to  train  or  employ  American  seamen  it  is 
time  for  the  Government  to  do  so. 

In  time  of  war  would  it  be  fair  to  call 
upon  American  naval  seamen  to  defend 
privately  owned  ships  that  carry  only  Asia- 
tic coolies  in  times  of  peace?  No,  obviously 
not! 

The  plan  that  I  should  propose  would 
be,  now  that  the  United  States  Government 
has  a  huge  shipbuilding  scheme  on  hand, 
to  supplement  it  further  with  the  construc- 
tion of  100  or  150  square-rigged  sailing 
ships  of  from  three  to  five  thousand  tons 
burden  and  place  them  in  the  general  car- 
rying trade. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  losses  in  foreign 
tonnage  during  the  war  and  the  immense 
demand  for  goods  and  material  existing  in 
all  countries  to  replace  war  losses,  ocean 
freight  rates  must  remain  abnormally  high 
for  a  long  time  after  peace  has  been  de- 
clared. Consequently  there  will  be  a  good 
demand  for  tonnage  of  all  kinds,  sail  as 
well  as  steam,  for  years  to  come,  and  sail- 
ing ships  will  be  a  good  investment.  There- 
fore, these  ships  could  be  profitably  entered 
into  general  carrying  trade ;  they  would 
soon  pay  for  themselves  and  would  always 
remain  self-sustaining. 

Their  cadets  as  well  as  their  crews  could 
receive  good  wages  and  be  advanced  ac- 
cording to  grade.  This  would  be  an  attrac- 
tion to  good  boys  to  join  the  service  and 
work  up  in  it,  and  would  enable  poor  boys 
who  must  always  constitute  the  majority 
of  the  personnel  of  both  our  merchant 
marine  and  navy — to  qualify  for  service  on 
equal  terms  with  their  more  wealthy  mess- 
mates. These  ships  would  always  be  avail- 
able for  the  transportation  of  coal,  naval 
stores  and  other  supplies  in  national  serv- 
ice to  any  part  of  the  world  and  would, 
therefore,  be  a  valuable  and  sometimes  in- 
dispensable adjunct  to  the  naval  service 
whether  in  peace  or  in  war. 

And  finally,  they  would  fulfil  the  purposes 
under  discussion  by  providing  a  genuine, 
practical  and  profitable  training  ground  for 
both  boys  and  men  so  that  at  the  end  of 
ten  years  the  United  States  would  have  at 
eea  a  fleet  of  both  ships  and  seamen  that 
would  be  the  glory  of  the  nation  and  the 
envy  of  the  world. 

Xew  York  City 


Curates  have  been  working  as  tram  con- 
ductors. There  is  "punch''  in  the  work  of 
modern  clergymen  at  last. — London  Opin- 
ion. 

THE  ORIGIN   OF  PniLOSOPIIY 
The  world  is  mado  of  dirt  and  water. 
Thus    fraught    with    truth    did    Wisdom 
bud; 
And   then  she  grew  a  little  fraughter, 
Aud  said  these  two  make  mud. 

And  from  this  mud  at  once  there  sprouted 

The  three  schools  of  philosophy 
By  which  mankind  have  ever  pouted, 

<  >r  borne  their  destiny. 

To  keep  our  souls  ;i  little  drier, 

<  me   school   stands   in   the   mud   and    blub- 

bers, 
The  BeCOnd  set    denies  the  mire. 

The  other  gives  us  rubbers. 

— Cheater  Dennis  in  The  Century . 


1  he  Employers'  Liability 
Assurance   Corporation 

LIMITED 

OF  LONDON,  ENG. 

Samuel  Appleton,  United  States  Manager 
Boston.  Mass. 

Cash  Assets  in  the  United  States, 
December    31st,    1916 $11,524,704.68 

Surplus  to   Policy   Holders 2,415,621.9s 

This  Company  issues  all  forms  of  Liability 
Insurance  Policies. 

Its  well  recognized  practice  of  making 
prompt  settlements  of  claims  against  its 
Policy  Holders  has  commended  itself  to  the 
judgment  of  its  Policy  Holders. 

AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE. 

The  attention  of  owners  of  automobiles  is 
called  to  the  policies  of  this  Corporation  in- 
suring against  liability  for  personal  injuries, 
and  also  against  damage  caused  to  the  As- 
sured's  car  or  to  the  property  of  others  as  the 
result  of  collision. 

For  Rates  and  Particulars,  apply  to 

DWIGHT  &  HILLES 

Resident  Managers  for  New  York  State 

56  Maiden  Lane      New  York,  N.  Y. 


Build  Your  Own 


Business 

under   our   direct 
general   agency 
contract. 


Our  Policies  provide  for: 

DOUBLE  INDEMNITY, 
DISABILITY  BENEFITS, 
REDUCING  PREMIUMS. 

See  _  the  new  low  rates. 
John  F.  Roche,  Vice-President 

The  Manhattan  Lite 

Insurance     Company 

66  Broadway,  New  York 

Organized  1850 


KINGS  COUNTY  TRUST  COMPANY 

City  ol  New  York,  Borough  of  Brooklyn 
Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  Over  $3,341,682 


JT-LIAN   D.   FAIRCTIILD,   President 
JULIAN   P.    FAIRCHILD, 
WILLIAM   HARKNESS, 
P.    W.    MoWILLIAMS, 
WM.  J.  WASON,  JK., 


OFFICERS 


1 

I 


Vice-Presidents 


THOMAS   BLAKE,   Secretary 
HOWARD  D.  JOOST,   Asst.  See'y 
J.   NORMAN  CARPENTER,   Trust  Officer 
GEORGE   V.   BROWER,   Counsel 


WAITER    E.    BEDELL- 
EDWARD   C.    BLUM 
CEO.    V.    BROWER 
FREDERICK   L.    CRANFORD 
ROBERT  A.   DRYSDALE 
JULIAN    D.    FAIRCHILD 
JULIAN  P.   FAIRCHILD 
FREDERICK  FISHER 


TRUSTEES 

WILLIAM   HARKNESS 
JOSEPH   HUBEK 
WHITMAN  W.   KENYON 
D.  W.   McWII.LIAMS 
HENRY    A.    MEYER 
CHARLES   A.    O'DONOHUE 
CHARLES   E.    PERKINS 
DICK  S.   RAMSAY 


H.    B.    SCHARMANN 
JOHN    F.    SCHMADEKE 
OSWALD   W.    UHL 
JOHN   T.    UNDERWOOD 
W.   M.   VAN   ANDEN 
WILLIAM  J.  WASON,  JR. 
JOHN    J.    WILLIAMS 
LLEWELLEN  A.   WRAY 


ACCOUNTS  INVITED,  INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 


CHARTERED   1853 


United  States  Trust  Company  ot  New  York 


CAPITAL,  $2,000,000 


45-4T    WALL    STREET 

SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  $14,534,092.74 

THE  COMPANY  ACTS  AS  EXECUTOR,   ADMINISTRATOR,  TRUSTEE,  GUARDIAN.   DEPOS- 
ITARY OF  COURT  MONEYS,  and  in  other  recognized,  trust  capacities. 
It  allows  interest  at  current  rates  on  deposits,  and  holds,  manages  and  invests  money,  securities 
and  other  property,  real  or  personal,  for  individuals,   estates  and  corporations. 
EDWARD  W.  SHELDON.   President 
WILLIAM  M.  KINGSLEY.   Vice-President  WILFRED    J.    WORCESTER,    Secretary 

WILLIAMSON  PELL,  Assistant  Secretary  CHARLES  A.  EDWARDS,   2d  Assistant  Secretary 


TRUSTEES 
JOHN  A.  STEWART,  Chairman  o  f  Board 


WM.  ROCKEFELLER 
FRANK  LYMAN 
JAMES  STILLMAN 
luHN  J.  PHKLPS 
LEWIS  CASS  LEDYARD 


LYMAN  J.  GAGE 
PAYNE  WHITNEY 
EDWARD  W.SHELDON 
CHAUNCHY  KEEP 


ARTHUR  CURTISS  JAMES 
WILLIAM  M.  KINGSLEY 
WILLIAM   STEWART  TOD 
OGDEN  MILLS 
CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS,  JR. 


HENRY  W.  de  FOREST 
WM.  VINCENT  ASTOR 
CHAS.   F.    HOFFMAN 
WILLIAM  SLOANE 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 


CHARTERED   1836 


Capital  and  Surplus,  $10,000,000 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President 
W.  N.  ELY,  Vice-President 

A.  A.  JACKSON,   V       Pr<   ident 

G.  II.   STUART.    3RD   Treasurer 
S.  W.  MORRIS,  Secretory 


The 

Mechanics  Trust  Company 

of  New  Jersey. 

BAYOrNE,  N.  J. 

Commenced  Bus!  iesa  March  1.  1886. 

STATE,    (1TY    AND    COURT    DEPOSITARY. 

Only   Trust   Company   in    Now   Jersey   Clearing 

Through  New  York  Clearing  House. 
Accommodations  based  on  balances  and  respon- 
sibility. 
Accounts  maintained  In  principal  cities, 
on 
Di  Witt   Van   Busklrk,    P 
Frederic  C.   K  irl,   \  dent 

0.   B.    Zabrlskle,    \  lee  Pi    sldent 
Wm.   R.   wn.i.  .  Treasurer 
Walter  .1.    Daly,    Vss't    i  ■  .    I 

M:i\   Moraller,   Soci 
Cnaa.    S,    Noe,    i  halrmnn    B 


INSURANCE  INSTEAD  OF  PENSIONS 


BY  HENRY  MOIR 


ACTUARY   OF   THE   HOME    LIFE   INSURANCE    COMPANY   OF   NEW   YORK 


THE  intentions  of  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  War  Risk  Insurance 
Bill  meet  with  the  approval  of  all 
intelligent  citizens.  Many  young  men  are 
sacrificing  the  comforts  of  home  life  and 
the  companionship  of  early  friends,  and 
are  making  financial  losses,  all  of  which 
demonstrate  the  patriotism  of  the  nation, 
and  its  love  of  liberty.  Accordingly,  we 
all  feel  that  this  country  should  do  not  only 
what  is  reasonable  and  fair,  but  also  what 
i>-  generous  toward  our  soldiers  while  in 
service.  Also,  we  must  help  their  families 
during  their  absence,  and  care  for  all  those 
who  meet  with  mishap  or  disaster.  These 
principles  are  dictated  by  the  best  feelings 
of  humanity  and  are  cordially  supported 
by  all  classes  in  the  nation. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  feeling 
that  pensions  were  granted  with  undue  free- 
dom to  those  who  had  served  in  the  army 
— not  that  pensions  in  themselves  are 
wrong,  but  simply  that  many  men  who  had 
done  but  little  for  their  country  were  pen- 
sioned, and  from  motives  more  political 
than  patriotic.  The  new  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance Bill  empodies  an  attempt  to  forestall 
any  objectionable  legislation  like  that  of 
the  pension  bills  passed  since  the  early 
nineties.  Many  who  suffered  in  the  Civil 
War  were  neglected  and  were  not  compen- 
sated in  due  season,  yet  pensions  were 
granted  some  thirty  or  more  years  later  to 
many  others  who  had  done  but  little,  and 
who  had  suffered  not  at  all. 

SO  far  as  the  proposed  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance Bill  places,  or  even  attempts  to 
place,  the  compensation  of  soldiers  on  a 
scientific  basis,  it  is  to  be  highly  commended. 
There  is  some  little  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  doing  this.  In  general, 
however,  the  broad  principle  of  Workmen's 
Compensation  Insurance,  whereby  all  who 
are  injured  in  the  course  of  their  employ- 
ment receive  a  fair  compensation,  depend- 
ent upon  the  salary  scale  and  therefore 
dependent  upon  their  value  to  the  employ- 
ment, meets  with  the  approval  of  intelligent 
men  and  satisfies  the  aspirations  of  scien- 
tific thinkers.  It  has  stood  the  test  of 
twenty  years'  trial,  and  the  principle  has 
been  steadily  gaining  converts. 

The  fundamental  basis  of  such  compen- 
sation  is  that  the  cost  should  be  borne  by 
the  occupation.  It  is  clearly  an  insurance 
benefit,  but  workmen  are  not  called  upon 
to  pay  directly  for  it.  Compensation  is  ob- 
ligatory under  state  laws,  and  becomes  a 
tax  on  the  occupation  :  thus,  an  occupation 
involving  greal  hazard  has  to  pay  more  to 
,ts  workmen  than  an  occupation  involving 
but  little  hazard.  Moreover,  the  system  t\>s- 
tcrs  the  "Safety  First"  idea  and  discour- 
-  preventable  accidents. 

Till'  bill  now  under  consideration  con- 
sists of  four  articles : 
Article  I  is  administrative  and  is  there- 
fore a  subject  for  careful  discussion  by 
those  who  are  expert  in  the  management 
of  governmental  affairs.  To  an  outsider  the 
suggestion    that    the    director    of    a    large 

bureau   of  this   nature   should    receive  a    sal- 
ary   of   $5000    •■!    year    seems    to    imply    tiiat 

one  of  two  tilings  must  happen  :  either  that 
a  second-rate  man  will  secure  the  appoint- 
■  t.  or  that  a  first-rate  man  will  saeri- 
fice  himself  on  the  altar  of  patriotic  duty — 
either  of  them  a  pleasing  consideration; 
but  the  point  is  a  trivial  one. 

Article  II  prescribes  that  allowances 
must  be  made  by  each   soldier  for  a  wife, 
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children  or  dependent  parents ;  and  when 
he  apportions  part  of  his  pay  the  amount 
is  increased  from  Government  funds  by 
monthly  payments  which  range  from  $15 
per  month  in  the  case  of  a  wife  and  no 
children,  to  $32.50  per  month  for  a  wife 
with  two  children,  and  still  larger  allow- 
ances if  there  are  more  children.  The  mini- 
mum sum  received  by  the  wife  of  a  soldier 
in  active  service  will  thus  be  $30  per 
month,  of  which  $15  comes  from  his  own 
pay  and  $15  from  the  Government,  and 
larger  allowances  for  a  larger  family,  run- 
ning up  to  nearly  $60  per  month  (of  which 
$15  is  from  his  pay).  The  provisions  of 
this  article  are  based  upon  the  experience 
of  other  countries  such  as  Great  Britain 
and  Canada,  now  in  the  war.  The  provision 
for  such  dependent  families  is  highly  de- 
sirable and  in  all  its  main  outlines  is  sat- 
isfactory. 

ARTICLE  III  is  most  important  so  far 
as  the  men  themselves  are  concerned.  It 
consists  of  a  combination  of  life,  accident 
and  health  insurance  and  provides  compen- 
sation for  injury  or  disease  contracted  dur- 
ing military  service.  If  a  soldier  is  killed 
in  service  leaving  a  widow  and  children, 
the  widow  is  entitled  to  draw  a  percentage 
of  his  pay  as  a  pension  during  her  life, 
and  the  children  until  age  eighteen.  Many 
will  be  maimed  and  disabled  more  or  less 
for  life.  In  event  of  complete  disability  a 
man  will  receive  a  pension  for  life — 10  per 
cent  of  his  pay  but  not  less  than  $40  per 
month.  Larger  allowances  are  made  when 
the  maimed  or  disabled  soldier  has  a  wife 
and  children.  If  he  has  a  wife  and  two 
children  he  is  entitled  to  GO  per  cent  of  his 
pay  for  life  but  not  less  than  $75  per 
month. 

Provision  is  made  also  for  cases  of  par- 
tial inability  to  work  on  a  basis  which 
seems  fair  and  reasonable.  In  some  re- 
spects these  disability  payments  might  per- 
haps be  increased  but  criticism  of  this  na- 
tare  is  minor  in  character. 

TO  illustrate  the  extent  of  the  life  in- 
surance benefit  in  this  Article  III  :  The 
annuity  to  widow  and  children  has  a  pres- 
ent value  which,  if  we  ignore  remarriage, 
would  range  from  $6000  to  $8000  as  a 
minimum,  according  to  age.  and  run  up  to 
about  $30,000.  Widows  who  do  not  remarry 
would  get  a  monthly  compensation  during 
their  life  time.  If  the  probability  of  re- 
marriage is  taken  into  account  the  present 
value  of  the  benefit  would  be  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $5000  as  a  minimum 
ranging  to  a  maximum  of  about  $25,000. 
These  figures  represent  the  capitalized 
values  of  the  proposed  pension  benefits. 

Since  young  men  in  civil  life  carry  rela- 
tively small  sums  of  life  insurance — less 
than  $2000  on  the  average — it  will  be  seen 
that  this  life  insurance  benefit,  given  by 
the  country  without  cost  to  the  soldier,  is 
on  a  broad-minded  and  generous  scale. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  already 
mentioned  the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  desiring 
to  introduce  a  direct  life  insurance  benefit, 
called  a  meeting  of  experts  in  insurance 
who  approved  the  suggestion.  They  recom- 
mended that  the  Government  should  itself 
carry  the  hazard,  that  a  uniform  amount 
should  be  paid  for  the  death  of  each  sol- 
dier, also  that  this  benefit  be  granted  by 
the  nation,  without  charge,  like  the  other 
provisions  in  the  bill.  Insurance  experts 
know  that  the  collection  of  premiums  needs 
a    complicated    machinery ;     it    introduces 


difficulty  on  failure  to  pay  premiums,  since 
the  benefit  will  presumably  lapse ;  it  also 
brings  about  a  contractual  relationship  be- 
tween the  soldier  and  the  Government 
which  might  frequently  necessitate  an  ap- 
peal to  the  courts  to  decide  differences.  The 
practical  recommendation  therefore  is  that 
the  benefit  be  given — not  sold.  Another 
complication  lies  in  the  danger  of  specula- 
tion where  benefits  are  sold  at  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  true  value,  and  in  some 
cases  on  lives  known  to  be  poor  risks  from 
a  life  insurance  standpoint.  In  spite  of 
these  recommendations  the  last  part  of  the 
bill  runs  directly  counter  to  such  advice  of 
experts. 

ARTICLE  IV  provides  that  soldiers 
must  elect  whether  or  not  they  wish  any 
of  this  additional  life  insurance,  and  must 
pay  for  such  benefit  the  rates  usual  in  this 
country  in  time  of  peace.  The  basis  of  the 
article  is  therefore  entirely  different  from 
the  earlier  portions  of  the  bill.  The  question 
as  to  how  it  might  work  out  depends  on 
nice  points  of  psychology.  Insurance  ex- 
perts know  that  the  family  man  needing 
insurance  is  not  the  man  who  goes  deliber- 
ately to  take  it.  He  must  be  talked  into  it. 
It  is  only  the  unusually  thrifty  who  take 
life  insurance  on  their  own  initiative. 

In  submitting  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
this  feature  for  appropriation  purposes, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  assumed  that 
only  25  per  cent  of  the  soldiers  would  take 
advantage  of  this  option  and  then  only  for 
an  average  amount  of  $2500  each.  By  this 
assumption  75  per  cent  of  the  men  would 
remain  uninsured,  and  a  still  larger  pro- 
portion would  have  only  a  small  amount. 

Those  who  are  likely  to  take  such  insur- 
ance freely  divide  themselves  in  two 
classes :  the  first,  those  who  have  means  of 
their  own,  or  who  being  young  officers  get- 
ing  more  than  their  former  pay,  can  easily 
purchase  this  insurance,  being  of  thrifty 
disposition  ;  and  the  second,  the  unmarried 
men  and  those  without  dependents  who  are 
not  compelled  under  the  bill  to  allot  part 
of  their  pay  to  their  families. 

These  two  classes  do  not  need  the  pro- 
tection so  much  as  the  third  class  who  are 
not  likely  to  take  this  optional  insurance 
if  paid  for  by  themselves,  yet  they  are  the 
very  people  who  need  it  most — the  en- 
listed men.  mayhap  volunteers,  who  are 
not  of  a  thrifty  temperament  yet  have  de- 
pendent families. 

THIS  section  of  the  bill  is  loose  and 
vague  in  matters  which  are  quite  im- 
portant. The  insurance  benefit  during  the 
war  is  at  a  yearly  increasing  premium  fa- 
miliarly known  as  "step  rate."  The  soldier 
will  have  to  pay  a  little  more  next  year  than 
he  does  this.  The  premium  he  thus  pays 
confers  no  benefit  whatever  except  the  im- 
mediate insurance  protection.  If  he  comes 
back  in  sound  health  when  the  war  is  over, 
he  has  nothing  to  show  for  the  insurance 
premiums  he  paid.  Those  who  come  back 
in  good  health  will  therefore  be  a  cheerful 
Land  of  "knockers."  This  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  this  form  of  policy  for  the  past 
fifty  years.  The  anvil  chorus  will  swell 
still  louder  wheti  those  who  come  back 
convert  their  policies  to  the  forms  then 
provided,  and  find  that  they  are  expected 
to  pay  to  the  Government  premium  rates 
which  are  actually  greater  than  the  pre- 
mium now  charged  by  many  of  the  best  life 
insurance  companies  for  the  same  benefit. 
There    will    thus    be    the    usual    complaint 
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which  rises  against  cheap  insurance,  re- 
sulting in  that  unpopularity  which  brought 
rbout  the  downfall  of  the  Mutual  Reserve 
Life  Insurance  Company  a  few  years  ago 
and  has  damaged  so  many  of  the  assess- 
ment companies  making  a  similar  attempt. 

If  the  men  convert  their  cheap  tem- 
porary benefits  into  permanent  forms  of 
insurance,  then  the  Government  will  be 
fully  embarked  upon  all  phases  of  a  life 
insurance  business.  The  terms  of  the  poli- 
cies seem  to  lie  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau.  A  century  of  ex- 
perience in  the  business  has  developed  an 
elaborate  Code  of  Laws  in  each  state  yet 
the  adoption  or  abrogation  of  these  laws 
for  the  Government  policies  will  seemingly 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  an  official  earn- 
ing a  modest  salary. 

Again  the  Government  will  become  a 
large  investment  agency.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  for  carrying  proper  re- 
serves, yet  these  are  essential  if  the  values 
promised  are  to  be  paid,  and  vast  funds 
will  accumulate.  If  investments  are  made 
only  in  Government  funds,  and  if  the  Gov- 
ernment's credit  after  the  war  becomes  as 
good  as  it  has  been  in  recent  years,  then 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  will  find  it  Im- 
possible to  earn  3§  per  cent  interest,  and 
there  will  be  a  danger  that  the  insurance 
Dureau  will  become  insolvent,  this  earning 
rate  being  essential  under  the  bill  as  now 
proposed. 

Criticisms  along  specific  lines  like  those 
now  indicated  show  that  practical  sugges- 
tions have  not  been  given  due  considera- 
tion. All  the  difficulties  could  be  avoided 
if  the  insurance  benefit  were  given  for  one 
fixt  amount,  or  for  an  amount  depending 
upon  the  rank  and  pay  of  the  soldier,  and 
were  given  gratuitously  by  the  nation  to 
the  soldiers  while  they  are  in  service,  and 
possibly  for  a  period  of  years  after  their 
return. 

Xew  York  City 


Mother  Goose  on  Food  Control 

Jack  Sprat  would  eat  no  fat ; 
His  wife  would  eat  no  lean. 
So,  rather  than  have  an  argument  over  it 
the  Food  Controller  put  them  both  on 
a  diet  of  bran  muffins. 


Sing,  sing,  what  shall  I  sing? 

The  cat  ran  away  with  the  pudding  bag 

string. 
"I   haven't  the  heart  to   ask  for  cat  meat 

these  days."  said  he. 


Hickety,  pickety.  my  black  hen. 
She  lays  good  eggs  for  gentlemen. 
Gentlemen  come  every  day 
And  make  a  careful,  itemized  record  of  her 
output  for  the  national  food  census. 


To  market,  to  market 
To  buy  a  fat  pig ! 
Home  again,  homo  again 
With  some  much  less  expensive  but  equally 

nourishing  cereals. 


When  I  was  a  little  boy  I  lived  by  my- 
self, 

And  all  the  bread  and  cheese  I  got  I  put 
upon   the  shelf 
I'ntil    suddenly    I    realized   that    I   might  be 
prosecuted  for  food   hoarding. 


<  (Id    .Mother    Hubbard    went    to    the    cup- 
board 
To  get  her  poor  dog  a   bone  : 
But   When    she   got   then' 
She  found   that   the  bone  had  been   used  by 
Miss  Hubbard,  her  daughter,    in    mak- 
ing a  tasty  dish   from   yesterday's  left 
overs. 

— New  York  Sun. 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Building,  51  Wall  St.,  New  York 

Insures  against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation  risk  and  will 
issue  policies  making  loss  payable  in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries 

Chartered  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  1842,  was  preceded 
by  a  stock  company  of  a  similar  name.  The  latter  company  was 
liquidated  and  part  of  its  capital,  to  the  extent  of  $100,000,  was 
used,  with  consent  of  the  stockholders,  by  the  Atlantic  Mutual 
Insurance  Company  and  repaid  with  a  bonus  and  interest  at  the 
expiration  of  two  years. 

During    its    existence   the    Company   has    insured 

property  to  the  value  of     $29,903,820,962.00 
Received  premiums  thereon  to  the  extent  of    -    -    $301,565,931.44 
Paid  losses  during  that  period    -    $149,414,735.48 
Issued  certificates  of  profits  to 

dealers       ------- 

Of  which  there  have 

been  redeemed    $86,410,870.00 
Leaving   outstanding 

at  present  time     $7,675,180.00 
Interest  paid  on  certificates  amounts 

to - 

On  December  31,  1916,  the  assets  of  the  Company 

amounted  to $17,458,990.74 

The  profits  of  the  Company  revert  to  the  assured  and  are 
divided  annually  upon  the  premiums  terminated  during  the  year, 
thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  insurance. 

For  such  dividends,  certificates  are  issued  subject  to  dividends 
of  interest  until  ordered  to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the 

A.  A.  RAVEN,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
CORNELIUS  ELDERT,  President, 
WALTER  WOOD  PARSONS,  Vice-President, 
CHARLES  E.  FAY,  2d  Vice-President. 
G.  STANTON  FLOYD-JONES,  Secretary. 


$94,086,050.00 


$23,871,310.65 


A  New  Life  Insurance 
Policy 

affording  unexcelled  insurance 
service;  a  combination  of  low 
cost,  high  values,  and  a  newand 
original  total  disability  feature, 
providing  in  the  event  of  total 
and  permanent  disablement 
from  any  cause: 

1.  Waiver  of    future  pre- 

miums. 

2.  A    monthly   income    to 

policyholders  through- 
out life. 

3.  Payment  to  beneficiary 

of  full  sum  at  death 
of  insured. 


Full  information  may  be  obtained 
from 

The  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 


Independence  Square 


Philadelphia 


■  lllllltllllUIHIlllllllllllllllllllllMllllIilllllllllllllllllllUllllllllllll 

■ 

Scottish 
! Union  &  National) 

!  Insurance  Company  j 

m 

Of  Edinburgh 

{  Established    1824  § 

I        Sir  WALTER  SCOTT.  First  Governor  and  President        | 
;  Headquarters  tor  North  America.  Hartford.  Connecticut  " 

\  JAMES    H.    BREWSTER.    Manager 


STATEMENT 

United    States    Branch,  December  31.    1916 

Total  Assets     .       .    $6,966,173 

Total  Liabilities         .       3,165,213 

Reinsurance  Reserve       2,657,291 

Surplus  over  all  Lia- 
bilities   .       .       .       3,800,959 


:  J.  G.  HILLIARD,  Resident  Agent  ; 

r  55  John  Street  New  York  City  p 
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The  Leading  FIRE    INSURANCE  Co.  of  America' 


INCORPORATED 
IN  1819 


CHARTER 
PERPETUAL 


VVM.  B.  CLARK,  President 


Cash  Capital,  $5,000,000 

Reserve  for  All  Other  Liabilities,      .  13,547,121.90 

Net  Surplus, 8,146,446.99 

Assets, 26,693,568.89 

Surplus  for  Policy-Holders,     .      .      .  13,146,446.99 


Losses  Paid  in  98  Years  Over 

$157,000,000 


AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 


GUARANTEED   incomes 

$66,000,000  securing  the  guarantee.      An  annuity  provides  the  largest  assured  in- 
come obtainable  with  safety.      Write  to-day  for  booklet  "What  Are  Annuities." 

The   NATIONAL    Life   Insurance    Company 

MONTPELIER  VERMONT 


No  Time  Like  the  Present 

TO  make  permanent  provision  for  dependents, 
securing  to  them  a  monthly  income  for  life. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  protection  which  life  insur- 
ance affords,  it  must  be  taken  when  you  can  secure 
it.  When  you  become  uninsurable  you  will  feel 
the  need  of  it — but  it  will  be  too  late. 


Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co. 


Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Pebbles 


It's  going  to  take  both  the  boys  in  the 
trenches  and  the  women  in  retrenches  to 
win  this  war. — The  Lumb. 

"Hard  trials  may  still  await  us,"  whines 
the  All-Highest.  Yes,  and  stiff  sentences  to 
fellow,    we    trust. — London   Passing    Show. 

The  Germans  are  now  making  clothes 
o;>t  of  paper.  So  that's  why  they  tear  up 
their  treaties  ! — London  Opinion. 

"Tremendous  crowd  up  at  our  church 
last  night." 

"New  minister?" 

"No.  it  was  burned  down." — The  Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

The  Caller — Smith  and  Banks  have  em- 
ployed me  to  collect  the  bill  you  owe  them. 

The  Impecunious  One — You  are  to  be 
congratulated,  sir.  in  obtaining  a  perma- 
nent position. — The  Lamb. 

"The  uniforms  of  two  escaped  German 
prisoners  have  been  found,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  they  are  now  at  large  in  civilian 
attire." 

Sherlock  at  work  again. — London  Opin- 
ion. 

Guest — Bring  me  a  porterhouse  steak 
with  potatoes. 

Waiter — Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  guests  or- 
dering porterhouse  steak  with  potatoes  are 
required  to  make  a  deposit  in  advance. — 
The  Lamb. 

Major  (to  head  of  bombing  party)  — 
Where  are  your  prisoners? 

Lieutenant — I  didn't  understand,  sir, 
that  you  wished  us  to  bring  back  any 
prisoners.  I  thought  this  was  just  an  in- 
formal  affair. — The  Lamb. 

"I'm  afraid  of  this  daylight-saving  plan." 

"Why?" 

"Because  they  won't  stop  with  setting 
the  clocks  ahead ;  they  will  be  monkeying 
with  the  thermometers  next.  What  will  we 
do  if  they  put  70°  down  to  60°  in  the 
winter  time?" — The  Lamb. 

A  letter  was  received  by  the  examining 
board  in  Maine  from  a  man  who  had  been 
notified  to  appear  for  physical  examina- 
tion. He  wrote  : 

"Thanking  you  for  your  favor  asking 
me  to  report  for  examination,  I  wish  to 
say  that  after  careful  consideration  I  have 
decided  not  to  enter  the  national  army  at 
this  time." — New  Idea. 

A  young  Irishman  recently  applied  for  a 
job  as  life-saver  at  the  municipal  baths. 

As  he  was  about  six  feet  six  inches  high 
and  well  built,  the  chief  life-saver  gave  him 
an  application  blank  to  fill  out. 

"By  the  way."  said  the  chief  life-saver, 
"can  you  swim?" 

"No."  replied  the  applicant ;  "but  I  can 
wade  like  blazes!" — Neic  Idea. 

In  the  direction  of  Tarnopol  and  fur- 
thei  south  the  enemy's  advanced  elements 
approached  the  line  comprizing  Okrimovice, 
Romanouvka,  Jerebki,  Colodievka,  Polnan- 
kaletmanska,  Eleonorouvka,  and  Soroki- 
krogouletz. 

In  the  region  west  of  Goesiatine  our 
elements,  under  enemy  pressure,  evacuated 
the  line  of  Tchalaroutka-Dentirovka.  West 
of  Zalestchik  the  enemy  occupied  Jassen- 
iouvpoiny  and  Toporovte. — Daily  Record. 

"My  dear,  you  mustn't  let  anybody  read 
that  letter  from  cousin  George  at  the  front. 
I'm  surprized  that  he'd  write  such  things." 

"What's  the  matter  with  his  letter?  It's. 
mighty  interesting." 

"Some  parts  of  it  are,  but  his  confes- 
sions of  his  disgraceful  conduct  are  dread- 
ful. I  wouldn't  for  the  world  have  any  one 
know  of  his  doings." 

"I   don't  get  you  at  all." 

"You  don't?  Didn't  you  read  that  part 
of  his  letter  where  he  says  he  was  out 
with  a  British  tank  last  night,  and  they 
rolled  all  over  the  place?" — Detroit  Free 
Press. 
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WHEN  MODERN  HISTORY 
BEGAN 

(Continued  from  page  ^61) 

resourceful  talents,  with  a  masterful 
will  and  with  a  natural  capacity  for 
leadership,  he  was  everywhere  in  the 
front  on  the  field.  And  when  at  last  he 
realized  what  was  involved,  and  that  no 
possible  compromise  with  the  Roman  hier- 
archy could  be  made,  after  long  and  pray- 
erful consideration,  throwing  his  life  in  the 
balance,  he  issued  a  clear  and  positive  de- 
fiance to  the  Pope  and  his  claim  of  infalli- 
bility, as  sitting  in  the  seat  of  the  Apostle 
Peter. 

And  when  the  Pope  responded  with  a 
r>ull  of  Excommunication,  commanding  all 
true  Christians  to  capture  and  slay  him, 
Luther  took  that  famous  step,  at  which  all 
the  world  trembled.  At  the  head  of  a  com- 
pany of  students  and  citizens  he  publicly, 
in  the  city  square  of  Wittenberg,  commit- 
ted the  Papal  Bull  of  Excommunication  to 
the  flames.  This  was  a  signal  to  all  that  the 
last  tie  was  severed,  that  the  mighty  con- 
flict was  on  and  that  it  was  now  to  be  a 
battle  to  the  end  for  God's  Word,  for  a 
renovated  Church  and  for  human  freedom. 
The  shout  which  arose  from  the  approving 
crowd  was  that  of  the  awakening  nations. 

Luther's  next  appearance  on  the  stage  of 
the  Reformation  drama  was  in  the  epochal 
scene  at  Worms.  There  in  the  assemblage 
of  the  mighty  highnesses  of  Church  and 
empire,  he  made  his  memorable  answer, 
which  at  the  distance  of  four  centuries  still 
makes  our  hearts  thrill  within  us :  "I  can- 
not submit  my  faith  to  either  the  Pope  or 
councils.  Unless,  therefore,  I  am  convinced 
by  proofs  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  by 
cogent  reasons,  I  neither  can  nor  will  re- 
tract anything.  Here  I  stand:  I  cannot  do 
otherwise.  God  help  me.  Amen  !" 

"This  response  of  Luther,"  says  Carlyle, 
"marks  the  very  greatest  moment  in  the 
Liodern  history  of  man,  the  point,  indeed, 
from  which  the  whole  subsequent  history 
of  civilization  takes  its  rise :  England  and 
its  Parliament,  America  and  its  vast  work 
these  centuries,  Europe  and  its  work  every- 
where at  present — the  germ  of  it  all  lay 
there.  Had  Luther  in  that  moment  an- 
swered other,  it  had  all  been  otherwise." 

The  great  truths  underlying  the  Reforma- 
tion are  vital  to  the  progress  and  welfare 
of  mankind.  The  central  Reformation  idea 
is  that  man  can  find  communion  with  God, 
forgiveness  of  sins  and  peace  for  his  soul, 
by  going  himself  directly  to  the  Word  of 
God,  without  the  mediation  of  any  ecclesi- 
astical system.  As  the  great  theologian 
Schleiermacher  exprest  it.  "The  fundamen- 
tal difference  between  Romanism  and  Prot- 
estantism lies  in  this,  that  according  to 
Rome,  the  soul  ran  only  come  to  Christ 
thru  the  Church,  whereas  in  the  Protestant 
conception  the  soul  comes  to  the  Church 
thru  Christ." 

The  observance  of  this  Reformation 
Quadricentennial  will  call  new  attention  to 
this  vital  truth — the  heart  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  central  teaching  of  Christianity. 
And  it  will  naturally  depict  anew  the  mar- 
velous personality  of  the  author  and  com- 
manding figure  of  the  Reformation  .Martin 
Luther.  His  piety,  his  courage,  his  univer- 
sality, the  daring  originality  of  his  ideas. 
his  conservatism,  his  skill  as  a  diplomatist, 
his  love  for  the  fine  arts,  his  joy  in  little 
children  and  the  home,  make  him,  as  ('<>]- 
eridge  called  him,  "the  most  notable  char- 
acter in  history  since  the  apostles."  The 
observance  of  such  a  quadricentennial,  on 
a  scale  such  as  the  world  has  never  wit- 
nessed, cannol  but  be  of  surpassing  inter- 
est  and    incalculable   benefit. 
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HEN  you  come  to  New  York,  make  the  Hotel  Astor  your 
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find  a  spot  to  fit  your  every  mood.  The  cuisine  and  service  are 
superb. 

Do  not  run  the  risk  of  marring  your  visit  by  accepting  less  than 
the  Hotel  Astor  offers  you — nor  waste  time  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
more  elsewhere. 
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HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 
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ENGLISH:    LITERATURE   AND   COMPOSITION 

BY  FREDERICK   HOUK  LAW,   PH.D. 

BEAD    OF    THE    ENGLISH    DEPARTMENT,    STUYVESANT    HIGH    SCHOOL, 
NEW    YORK    CITY 

SECTION  I.  ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  COMPOSITION. 

The  Story  of  the  Week. 

1.  Write  a  short  composition  in  which  you  show  that  the  mak- 
ing of  the  Liberty  Motor  has  demonstrated  the  patriotism, 
the  inventive  ability,  and  the  skill  of  the  American  people. 

2.  Select  a  colleague,  and.  with  him,  challenge  any  two  members 
of  your  class  to  debate  on  the  question :  "The  drafting  of 
friendly  aliens  into  military  service  is  a  just  procedure." 

3.  Write  a  paragraph  of  detail  concerning  the  means  of  raising 
revenue  for  the  support  of  the  war. 

4.  Members  of  your  class  may  be  able  to  assist  their  parents  in 
purchasing  bonds  when  the  details  of  the  second  Liberty 
Loan  are  made  public.  Give  to  your  class  a  spirited  talk  that 
will  at  once  awaken  interest  in  the  matter  and  suggest  means 
of  assistance. 

5.  Explain  to  your  class  in  what  ways  the  title,  "The  Shark 
Hunters,"  is  justified,  and  in  what  ways  it  is  effective  as  a 
title. 

6.  Write  appropriate  titles  for  the  last  three  paragraphs  of  the 
article  called  "American  Gunners  in  France." 

7.  Give  to  your  class  an  impressive  talk  on  "The  American 
Army  of  Today." 

8.  A  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  has  asked  you  to  explain  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Insurance  Bill.  Show  him  the  advan- 
tages it  will  give.   (See  "Insurance  Instead  of  Pensions.") 

9.  Write  a  paragraph  of  contrast  in  which  you  point  out  the 
differences  between  the  French  cabinet  and  the  cabinet  of 
the  United  States. 

10.  Write  an  exposition  in  which  you  point  out  the  various  rea- 
sons that  have  made  the  people  of  Germany  deeply  interested 
in  talk  concerning  peace. 

11.  Imagine  that  you  are  a  resident  of  Argentina.  Write  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  explaining  the  Luxburg  incident,  and  expressing 
your  opinion  as  a  loyal  Argentine  citizen. 

12.  Give  an  oral  summary  of  the  reasons  that  prompt  Sweden  to 
aid  Germany,  and  a  summary  of  the  reasons  that  should 
prompt  her  to  aid  the  Allies. 

Editorial  Articles. 

1.  Make  an  outline  of  "A  Birdseye  View  of  the  Battlefield." 

2.  Give  an  oral  summary  of  the  reasons  that  make  it  so  diffi- 
cult for  the  Allies  to  defeat  Germany. 

3.  Read  "Are  We  Fighting  Shadows?"  and  then  write  a  com- 
position of  contrast  in  which  you  explain  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  present 
Government  of  Germany. 

4.  Imagine  that  you  are  a  patriotic  citizen  of  Poland,  and  of 
pure  Polish  descent.  Give  a  spirited  speech  in  which  you 
present  your  ideals  for  the  future  of  Poland. 

Your  Servant— The  Red  Cross.  By  Geddes  Smith. 
1.  Make  a  prSds,  or  summary,  of  the  article,  showing  in  what 
ways  the  Red  Cross  is  "your  servant." 
Manning  Our  Merchant  Marine.  By  James  H.  Williams. 
1.  From   the  article  draw  an   exposition  on  the  subject,   "What 
Ir  Means  to  Be  a  Genuine  Seaman."   (If  you  wish  an  inter- 
esting book  on  the  subiect,  read  "The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot," 
or  else  -Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.") 

SKCTION  II.  LITERATURE. 
The  New  Books. 

1.  Explain  the  following  sentence  in  "Beyond  the  Law":  "It 
is  an  inconclusive  book,  and  for  that  reason  lacks  the  great- 
ness that  compels  the  reader's  sympathy  for  the  actors  in 
the  tragedy." 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  Gilbert  White. 
'.',.  What  are  "wholly  charming  reminiscences?" 

4.  What  is  a  "volume  of  gleanings?" 

.".  Give  .in  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  H.  D.  Thoreau. 

6.  What  is  "carping  criticism?"  To  what  kind  of  criticism  is 
if  inferior?  Explain  in  full. 

7.  What  writers  were  members  of  "The  Concord  Group?" 

8.  W  Si!    qualities  have  made  "Walden"  a  famous  book? 

'.».   Give  an  account  of  the  work  of  Charles  Warren  Stoddard. 
10.  Give  an   account  of  the  work  of  Joaquin  Miller. 
SKCTION  III.  WORD  STUDY. 

1.  Give  the  derivation  and  the  meaning  of  every  one  of  the 
following  words  prominent  in  the  news  of  the  week :  code, 
sanctioned,  intermediary,  catspaw,  compromising,  abrogation, 
adequate,  contingent,  litigation,  compensation,  discriminate, 
incompetence,  vulnerable. 

2.  Select  the  first  paragraph  of  any  article  in  this  number  of 
of  The  Independent.  Tell  from  what  language  every  word  in 
the  paragraph  is  derived.  Give  the  total  number  of  words 
from  every  language  represented. 


HISTORY,  CIVICS  AND  ECONOMICS 

BY    ARTHUR   M.    WOLFSON,    PH.D. 

PRINCIPAL    OF    THE    HIGH    SCHOOL    OF    COMMERCE,    NEW    YORK    CITY 

I.  Financing  the  Wain — "Counting  the  Billions,"  "Senate  Ap- 

proves War  Taxes,"  "The  Second  Liberty  Loan." 

1.  Study  the  financial  history  of  the  United  States  during  the 
Civil  War  and  the  Spanish-American  War.  Compare  the  rev- 
enue bills  of  those  times  with  the  bills  under  discussion. 

2.  What  are  the  chief  provisions  of  the  War  Revenue  Bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate?  Explain  (a)  the  proposed  system  of 
taxing  war  profits,  (b)  the  income  tax  provision,  (c)  the 
proposed  excise  and  document  taxes. 

3.  Discuss  the  legislative  steps  thru  which  the  present  bill  has 
passed  and  the  steps  still  necessary  before  it  becomes  a  law. 

4.  It  is  estimated  that  this  bill  will  provide  "slightly  under  25 
per  cent  of  the  year's  whole  Government  expenditure."  How 
will  the  remaining  75  per  cent  be  raised? 

II.  Taking    Care   of    Our   Soldiers — "Insurance    Instead   of 
Pensions." 

1.  Comment  on  the  phrase :  "Objectionable  legislation  like  that 
of  the  pension  bills  passed  since  the  early  nineties." 

2.  What  is  the  rate  of  pay  of  the  American  soldier — private, 
non-commissioned  officer  and  officer? 

3.  What  is  the  purpose  of  Article  II  of  the  proposed  law?  Arti- 
cle III?  Article  IV? 

4.  Discuss  the  relative  advantages  of  the  old  style  pension  laws 
and  the  proposed  soldiers'  insurance  law. 

III.  The  Swedish  Incident — "Results  of  the  Luxburg  Inci- 
dent," "Another  Swedish  Misstep." 

1.  Make  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  in  this  case  as  far  as 
they   have   been    published.   How   do   you   suppose   the    State 

Department  discovered  the  facts? 

2.  What  principle  of  international  law  have  the  Swedish  repre- 
sentatives in  Argentine  and  in  Mexico  violated? 

3.  How  do  you  account  for  the  friendly  attitude  of  Sweden 
toward  the  Central  Powers? 

IV.  Alien  Friends  and  Alien  Enemies — "The  Senate  and  the 
Alien." 

1.  Review  the  history  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  of  1797. 
Compare  the  action  taken  by  the  Government  at  that  time 
with  the  action  proposed  at  the  present  time. 

2.  State  the  arguments  in  favor  of  Senator  Chamberlain's  reso- 
lution. 

V.  Progress  of  the  War — "A  Birdseye  View  of  the  Battle- 
field." 

1.  On  the  map  her  [Germany's]  position  looks  better  than  ever." 
Draw  the  maps  that  justify  this  statement. 

2.  "Seventeen  nations  .  .  .  are  now  arrayed  against  the  four 
central  powers."  Make  a  list  of  the  seventeen  with  a  brief 
statement  of  the  cause  which  led  four  or  five  of  the  seven- 
teen into  the  war. 

3.  Draw  a  map  indicating  the  progress  of  the  war  (a)  in  Bel- 
gium and  northwestern  France,    (b)    on  the  Italian  front. 

VI.  Causes   and    Results   of   the   War — "The    New   Books: 
Three  Allies  and  Germany;  Is  and  Ought  in  Diplomacy." 

1.  If  you  were  privileged  to  buy  just  one  of  the  books  mentioned 
in  these  reviews,  which  one  would  you  choose?  What  would 
be  your  second  choice? 

2.  Explain  the  significance  of  the  title :  "Is  and  Ought  in 
Diplomacy." 

VII.  The    Government    of    Germany — "Are    We    Fighting 
Shadows?" 

1.  Make  a  brief  of  the  above  editorial  under  this  sentence  as 
a  heading :  "But  the  fallacy  in  all  such  arguments  is  that  it 
ignores  German  history  and  tradition." 

VIII.  Poland— "A  Polish  Republic." 

1.  Study  the  second  paragraph  of  this  editorial.  Supplement  the 
statements  by  such  facts  as  you  can  discover. 

2.  Explain  the  second  sentence  in  the  third  paragraph  :  "Whether 
the  Ilapsburg  Emperor  or  a  German  princeling  rules,"  etc. 

.'!.  In  view  of  the  history  of  Poland  during  the  past  two  hun- 
dred years,  is  "Poland  united,  independent,  republican,"  an 
easily  attainable  ideal? 

IX.  The  American  Merchant  Marine — "Manning  Our  Mer- 
chant Marine." 

1.  "In  the  days  of  the  windjammers,  American  clippers  covered 
every  sea,"  etc.  Write  an  account  of  our  merchant  marine  in 
those  days. 

2.  What  are  the  causes  which  put  an  end  to  those  days?  What 
measures  have  been  taken  to  revive  the  American  carrying 
trade? 

3.  "When  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  Government  to  subsidize 
privately  owned  ships,  it  is  time  for  the  Government  to  own 
them."  Do  you  agree? 
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Holy  Father:  With  due  veneration 
and  deep  emotion  we  take  cognizance  of 
the  new  representations  which  your 
Holiness,  in  fulfilment  of  the  holy  office 
intrusted  to  you  by  God,  makes  to  us 
and  the  heads  of  the  other  belligerent 
states,  with  the  noble  intention  of  lead- 
ing the  heavily  tried  nations  to  a  unity 
that  will  restore  peace  to  them.  .  .  . 

Happy  in  the  thought  that  our  desires 
from  the  first  were  directed  toward  the 
same  object  which  vour  Holiness  today 
characterizes  as  one  we  should  strive 
for,  we  have  taken  into  close  considera- 
tion the  concrete  and  practical  sugges- 
tions of  your  Holiness  and  have  come 
to  the  following  conclusions: 

With  deep-rooted  conviction  we  agree 
to  the  leading  idea  of  your  Holiness  that 
the  future  arrangement  of  the  world 
must  be  based  on  the  elimination  f 
armed  forces  and  on  the  moral  force  of 
right  and  on  the  rule  of  international 
justice  and  legality. 

We,  too,  are  imbued  with  the  hope 
that   a   strengthening   of  the   sense   of 


Fully  conscious  of  the  importance  of 
the  promotion  of  peace  on  the  method 
proposed  by  your  Holiness,  namely,  to 
submit  international  disputes  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  we  are  also  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  negotiations  regard- 
ing this  proposal. 

If,  as  we  most  heartily  desire,  agree- 
ments should  be  arrived  at  between  the 
belligerents  which  would  realize  this  sub- 
lime idea  and  thereby  give  security  to 
the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  for  its 
unhampered  future  development,  it  can 
then  not  be  difficult  to  find  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  the  other  questions 
which  still  remain  to  be  settled  between 
the  belligerents  in  a  spirit  of  justice 
and  of  a  reasonable  consideration  of  the 
conditions  for  existence  of  both  parties. 

If  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to 
enter,  with  a  desire  for  peace,  into  nego- 
tiations with  one  another  in  the  sense 
of  your  Holiness's  proposals,  then  peace 
could  blossom  forth  from  them.  The  na- 
tions could  attain  complete  freedom  of 
movement  on  the  high  seas,  heavy  ma- 
terial burdens  could  be  taken  from 
them,  and  new  sources  of  prosperity 
opened  to  them. 

Guided  by  a  spirit  of  moderation  and 
conciliation,  we  see  in  the  proposals  of 
vour  Holiness  a  suitable  basis  for  in- 
itiating negotiation  with  a  view  to  pre- 
paring a  peace,  just  to  all  and  lasting, 
and  we  earnestly  hope  our  present  en- 
emies may  be  animated  by  the  same 
idea.  In  this  spirit  we  beg  that  the  Al- 
mighty may  bless  the  work  of  peace 
begun  by  your  Holiness.  " 


__        _.  .      _.  , ,         _,         „  right  would  morally  regenerate  human 
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ty-six years  of  happy  rule,  despite  prov- 
ocations and  temptations.   .   .  . 

Appreciating  the  importance  of  his 
Holiness's  declaration,  the  Imperial 
Government  has  not  failed  to  submit 
the  suggestion  contained  therein  to 
earnest  and  scrupulous  examination. 
Special  measures  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  taken  in  closest  contact  with 
representatives  of  the  German  people 
for  discussing  and  answering  the  ques- 
tions raised,  prove  how  earnestly  it  de- 
sires, in  accordance  with  his  Holi- 
ness's desires  and  the  peace  resolution 
of  the  Reichstag  on  July  19,  to  find  a 
practical  basis  for  a  just  and  lasting 
peace.     .     .     . 

We  share  his  Holiness's  view  that 
definite  rules  and  a  certain  safeguard 
for  a  simultaneous  and  reciprocal  limi- 
tation of  armaments  on  land,  on  sea, 
and  in  the  air,  as  well  as  for  the  true 
freedom  and  community  of  the  high 
seas,  are  the  things  in  treating  which 
the  new  spirit  that  in  the  future  should 
prevail  in  international  relations  should 
find  first  hopeful  expression.  The  task 
would  then  of  itself  arise  to  decide  in- 
ternational differences  of  opinion,  not 
by  the  use  of  armed  forces,  but  by 
peaceful  methods,  especially  by  arbitra- 
tion, whose  high  peace-producing  effect 
we  together  with  his  Holii  ess  full] 
ognize.  The   Imperial    I  will 

in  this   respect   sup])"'  sal 

compafble  with  the  vital  interest  of  the 
German    Empire  and   people. 
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THE  KING  OF  YELLOW  BUTTERFLIES 


BY  VACHEL  LINDSAY 


r 


HE  King  of  Yelloiv  Butterflies,  given 
below,  is  a  form  of  public  verse  which 
I  have  recently  evolved  or  revived.  I 
have  chanted  this  at  the  side  of  the 
platform,  while  the  dancer  in  costume 
on  the  stage,  with  no  other  orchestra, 
has  used  the  poem  as  the  basis  of 
dancing  and  pantomime.  I  have  also 
developed  "The  Potato  Dance"  and  several  other 
poems  to  this  end.  I  have  called  these  entertainments 
Poem  Games.  Lewellyn  Jones  of  the  Chicago  Evening 
Post  called  the  evening's  experiment  at  the  Chicago 
Little  Theater,  a  "rhythmic  picnic."  Maurice  Browne 
of  the  same  Chicago  Little  Theater  said  that  the  work 
bordered  on  the  precedents  of  the  Greek  Tragic  Dance. 
I  would  like  to  have  such  of  the  readers  of  The 
Independent  as  are  interested  in  the  higher  forms  of 
dancing,  especially  dancing  teachers,  see  what  they 
can  do  with  the  King  of  Yellow  Butterflies.  There  are 
several  ways  it  could  be  used.  One  person  could  re- 
cite the  poem,  marking  the  rythms  heavily,  while 
another  danced  the  ideas.  Or  a  group  of  people  with 
good  voices  could  stand  at  the  back  or  side  of  the 
stage,  chanting  the  thing  more  elaborately,  developing 
the  music  of  the  English  alphabet,  rather  than  tra- 
ditional musical  notation,  while  a  group  of  equal  size 
or  larger  worked  out  the  figures  in  the  center  of  the 
stage.  The  principle  of  the  repetition  of  the  lines  can 
be  carried  still  farther,  if  so  desired,  or  the  scheme  of 


repetitions  can  be  completely  altered  to  suit  the  figures 
as  they  are  evolved.  There  are  many  simple  poems, 
new  and  old,  that  are  adapted  to  this  method  of  treat- 
ment. The  individual  dancer,  if  a  brilliant  soloist,  should 
go  thru  books  of  verses,  and  find  the  thing  for  which  he 
or  she  has  an  instinctive  affinity,  develop  the  repetitions 
to  fit  the  figures  evolved,  and  then  give  the  poem  to  the 
chorus  or  to  a  chanter  to  be  memorized. 

The  King  of  Yellow  Butterflies,  which  has  not  ap- 
peared in  any  of  my  published  works,  Miss  Eleanor 
Dougherty  found  in  an  old  pamphlet  of  mine.  She 
developed  these  repetitions.  She  danced  the  poem  in  a 
costume  of  her  own  designing  at  the  Chicago  Little 
Theater  and  at  Mandel  Hall,  Chicago  University,  in  an 
evening's  program  of  similar  experiments.  The  Little 
Theater  affair  was  given  under  the  auspices  of  Poetry, 
a  Magazine  of  Verse,  and  the  Chicago  University  affair 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Senior  Class,  both  perform- 
ances in  the  last  week  of  November,  1916.  Miss  Dough- 
erty, a  trained  and  charming  dancer,  and  an  excellent 
actress,  pleased  every  one  with  her  pioneer  work  in  this 
field.  I  hope  that  larger  groups  will  take  up  the  idea, 
whole  dancing  classes,  and  that  it  will  not  be  considered 
either  a  matter  exclusively  for  the  soloists,  or  that  I 
am  to  be  expected  to  be  present  to  do  the  chanting. 
Emphatically,  the  Poem  Games  were  brought  forward 
as  hints  and  hopes  for  other  groups  to  develop  and 
modify  in  their  own  fashion  with  other  poems,  and 
other  styles  of  costume  grouping  and  chanting. 
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The  king  of  yellow  butterflies, 
The  king  of  yellow  butterflies, 
The  king  of  yellow  butterflies, 

Noiv  orders  forth  his  men. 
He  says  "The  time  is  almost  here 
'  When  violets  bloom  again." 
Adoivn  the  road  the  fickle  rout 

Goes  flashing  proud  and  bold, 
Adoivn  the  road  the  fickle  rout 

Goes  flashing  proud  and  bold, 
Adoivn  the  road  the  fickle  rout 

Goes  flashing  proud  and  bold, 
Adown  the  road  the  fickle  rout 

Goes  flashing  proud  and  bold — 
They  shiver  by  the  shallow  pools, 
They  shiver  by  the  shalloiv  pools, 
They  shiver  by  the  shallow  pools, 

And  whimper  of  the  cold. 
They  drink  and  drink.  A  light  pretense! 
They  love  to  pose  and  preen, 


Each  pool  is  but 
Where  their  sweet 

Each  pool  is  but 
Where  their  sweet 

Each  pool  is  but 
Where  their  sweet 


a  looking-glass 
wings  are  seen, 
a  looking-glass 
wings  are  seen, 
a  looking-glass 
wings  are  seen. 


Gentlemen  adventurers!  Gipsies  every  whit! 
They  live  on  what  they  steal.  Their  wings 

By  briars  are  frayed  a  bit. 
Their  loves  are  light.  They  have  no  house, 

And  if  it  rains  today 
They'll  climb  into  your  cattle  shed, 
They'll  climb  into  your  cattle  shed, 
They'll  climb  into  your  cattle  shed, 
They'll  climb  into  your  cattle  shed — 

And  hide  theimin  the  hay, 

And  hide  them  in  the  hay, 

And  hide  them  in  the  hay, 

And  hide  them  in  the  hay. 


"THE   KING   OF  YELLOW   BUTTERFLIES"   DANCED  AT  THE  WASHINGTON  IRVING  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  NEW  YORK 
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THE  CONFLICT  OF  PEACE  TERMS 


THE  publication  of  the  replies  to  the  Pope's  appeal 
of  August  1  brings  out  in  the  most  striking  fashion 
the  real  impediment  to  peace,  which  is  that  the 
twenty-one  belligerents  are  fighting  for  very  dif- 
ferent objects.  The  Entente  Allies  have  little  in  common 
except  their  common  enemy;  the  same  is  true  of  the  Central 
Powers,  while  American  interests  and  ideals  are  quite  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  belligerents. 
In  reading  the  papal  note  and  its  replies  one  would  suppose 
that  they  dealt  with  different  wars  or  worlds,  for  one  ig- 
nores what  the  others  point  out  as  the  most  important 
issues  of  the  war. 

When  we  extract  the  concrete  proposals  from  these  doc- 
uments we  see  that  they  disagree  not  so  much  on  the  terms 
of  settlement  as  they  do  on  what  questions  need  to  be  set- 
tled. All  agree  in  deploring  the  war  and  declaring  for  a 
just  and  durable  peace,  but  they  differ  widely  as  to  what 
are  the  essentials  of  such  a  peace.  Pope  Benedict  in  his 
note  of  August  1  suggested  these  conditions: 

THE   POPE'S   PEACE   TERMS 

1.  Reciprocal  condonation  of  damages. 

2.  Reciprocal  restitution  of  occupied  territory. 

3.  Diminution  of  armament. 

4.  Compulsory  arbitration. 

5.  Settlement  of  territorial  questions  by  future  conferences. 

President  Wilson  in  his  reply  of  August  27  emphasized 
the  following  desiderata: 

THE  PRESIDENT'S   PEACE   TERMS 

1.  Deliverance  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  from  the  menace 
of  militarism  and  irresponsible  government. 

2.  Reparation  for  wrongs. 

3.  Equal  commercial  opportunities. 

4.  Guarantee  of  peace  terms  by  the  German  people. 

5.  Repudiation  of  reprisals,  punitive  damages,  dismemberment 
of  empires  and  exclusive  economic  leagues. 

Altho  he  did  not  specifically  mention  them  on  this  occa- 
sion we  know  from  his  former  utterances  that  President 
Wilson  favors  (6)  Freedom  of  the  seas,  (7)  Limitation  of 
armament,  and    (8)    Compulsory  arbitration. 

The  German  and  the  Austrian  replies  to  the  Pope,  which 
we  publish  in  large  part  on  another  page,  are  unusually 
verbose  and  platitudinous  even  for  diplomatic  documents, 
but  they  specify  four  concrete  conditions  for  a  permanent 
peace: 

TirE  ATTSTBO-GEBMAN   PEACE  TERMS 

1.  Reciprocal  limitation  of  armament. 

2.  Compulsory  arbitration. 

3.  Freedom  of  the  seas. 

4.  Equal  commercial  opportunities. 

The  Entente  Allies  have  apparently  approved,  or  at  least 
acquiesced,  in  the  Wilson  response,  tho  it  is  not  probable 
that  they  would  all  have  brought  forward  tho  same  points. 
In  fact,  we  find  quite  another  set  of  demands  in  the  only 
official  utterances  of  their  joint  peace  terms,  the  Allies' 
note  to  President  Wilson  of  January  17,  1917,  and  the  reso- 


lutions of  the  Paris  Conference  of  June,  1916.  From  them 
we  gather: 

THE  ALLIES'   PEACE  TERMS 

1.  Surrender  of  all  territory  of  the  Allies  seized  during  the 
present  or  former  wars. 

2.  Compensation  for  damages. 

3.  Liberation  of  all  the  subject  races  in  the  German,  Austrian 
and  Turkish  empires. 

4.  Autonomy  of  united  Poland  under  the  Czar. 

5.  Reorganization  of  Europe  to  secure  national  and  economic- 
rights. 

6.  Expulsion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  from  Europe. 

7.  Measures  agreed  upon  in  the  Paris  conference  to  restrict 
future  German  commercial  competition  in  the  Allied  countries. 

Here  we  see  the  curious  contrast  between  the  Allied  and 
Teutonic  governments.  The  Allies  are  almost  exclusively 
concerned  with  questions  of  territorial  transfers  and  finan- 
cial indemnities.  The  German  reply  to  the  Pope  does  not 
even  mention  these  questions  but  is  almost  exclusively  con- 
cerned with  the  opportunities  for  industrial  development 
and  foreign  commerce.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  infer  from 
this  that  Germany  is  ready  to  relinquish  all  her  conquests, 
but  it  is  permissible  to  assume  that  she  regards  these  as  less 
important  than  her  commercial  future.  We  know  that  the 
German  people  are  split  into  two  factions  on  the  terms  of 
peace.  The  majority  are  in  favor  of  renouncing  all  forcible 
annexations.  A  resolution  to  that  effect  passed  the  Reichstag 
on  July  19  by  a  vote  of  nearly  two  to  one.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Pan-Germans  or  Imperialists  demand  that  Ger- 
many hold  everything  she  can  get  her  hands  on  and  reach 
out  for  more.  They  would  keep  Belgium,  northern  France. 
Poland  and  the  Baltic  provinces  and  grab  part  if  not  all 
of  the  British,  Belgian,  French  and  Portuguese  possessions 
in  Africa,  which  means  most  of  that  continent.  The  Pan- 
German  party,  tho  less  numerous  than  the  No-annexations 
party,  is  more  influential  in  army  and  court  circles  and  has 
the  favor  of  the  Crown  Prince  if  not  of  the  Kaiser. 

The  German  Government  has  so  far  not  openly  sided  with 
either  faction.  The  old  Chancellor,  Bethmann-Hollweg,  re- 
fused to  yield  to  the  Pan-German  pressure  and  did  not  com- 
mit himself  in  that  direction  further  than  to  declare  Poland 
independent  of  Russia  and  to  express  some  vague  desires  for 
a  strategic  rectification  of  the  frontier.  The  new  Chancellor. 
Michaelis,  apparently  leans  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  in 
his  opening  address  to  the  Reichstag  he  exprest  a  cautious 
and  qualified  approval  of  the  no-annexation  resolution,  and 
now  he  endorses  it  more  plainly  in  his  reply  to  the  Pope, 
which  contains  not  a  word  in  favor  of  the  Pan-German  pro 
gram.  He  is  all  for  free  trade,  free  seas  and  free  com 
tii.n,   for  international   arbitration   and   reduction   ■ 
ment.  It  is  a  platform  that  Lloyd-George  might  have  run  on 
before  the  war,  but  it  would  have  been  rather  too  a< 
for  Woodrow  Wilson's  party.  If  Germany  had  tain 
acted — in  that  fashion  four  years  ago  bhere  would  I 


CARTOON  COMMENT 

AN   EMBARGO   THAT   BEATS   THE    DUTCH 


"NO    MORE    DOG    MEAT,    SONNY  I" 

In  the  cartoon  below — a  typically 
American  treatment  of  interna- 
tional problems — drawn  by  Knott 
for  the  Dallas  (Texas)  "News," 
Uncle  Sam  is  stern  tho  kindly  in 
his  refusal  of  little  Holland's  plea 
for  just  a  little  more  "dog  meat" 
from  the  world's  Provision  Store. 
No  wonder  the  German  dachshund, 
waiting  just  around  the  corner  al- 
most out  of  sight,  looks  decidedly 
anxious — he  has  been  getting  a  liv- 
ing for  many  months  on  the 
"senilis"  that  have  come  to  him 
from    that    neutral    market-basket 


THE  DEVIL  AND  THE  SEA 
The  strait  and  narrow  path 
of  neutrals  now  is  shown  by 
Cesar e  in  the  New  York 
"Evening  Post."  Denmark, 
Holland,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way watch  their  step  as  they 
pass  between  the  clutching 
hands  of  the  Teutonic  mon- 
ster and  the  guarding  tri- 
dent  of   the   Allied   blockade 


HOLLAND    TRYING    HARD    TO    BE    A    "LITTLE    FRIEND    OF    ALL    THE    WORLD" 
This  neutral  finds  herself  in  a  dilemma,  according  to  "De  Anistcrdrmmer,"    which   illustrates    with    this    cartoon    of    the    small    craft 
trying  to  steer  between  opposing  perils  a  recent  speech  from  the  throne  that  "Our  relations  with  all  foreign  powers  remain  friendly" 
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no  war.  Has  Germany  repented  of  her  scornful  attitude  to- 
ward arbitration  and  disarmament,  or  is  it  a  case  of  the  devil 
who  would  be  a  monk?  Chancellor  Michaelis  is  enthusiastic 
over  the  benefits  of  peaceful  competition  between  nations: 
"The  free  play  of  forces  in  the  world  in  peaceful  wrestling 
with  one  another  would  lead  to  the  highest  perfecting  of  the 
noblest  human  possessions."  All  right,  but  who  was  it  that 
quit  wrestling  and  took  to  fighting?  We  are  not  going  to 
have  a  westling  match  with  anybody  who  is  likely  to  give 
us  a  foul  blow. 

It  all  falls  back  upon  what  President  Wilson  said,  that 
the  world  cannot  trust  Germany.  She  must  prove  a  willing- 
ness to  relinquish  her  own  conquests  before  she  is  entitled 
to  complain  because  the  Allies  will  not  relinquish  theirs. 
It  is  useless  for  her  to  talk  of  "enjoying  equal  esteem"  so 
long  as  she  does  not  say  a  word  about  compensation  for 
ruined  cities  and  sunk  ships.  It  may  be  that  the  fair  words 
of  the  Reichstag  resolution  and  the  reply  to  the  Pope  ex- 
press the  spirit  of  a  majority  of  the  German  people,  but 
before  we  can  listen  to  them  the  German  people  must  find 
some  way  of  convincing  us,  not  only  of  their  sincerity,  but 
also  that  they  have  the  power  to  hold  their  Government 
to  it. 


IS  IT  COINCIDENCE  ? 

NOW  that  Russia  has  been  officially  proclaimed  a  re- 
public, we  find  among  the  nations  fighting  on  one 
side  in  the  Great  War  the  republics  of  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  China,  Cuba,  France,  Haiti,  Liberia,  Panama,  Por- 
tugal, Russia  and  the  United  States  of  America.  This  list 
does  not  include  the  many  other  Latin  American  republics 
which  have  broken  with  Germany  or  officially  exprest  their 
approval  of  the  war  policy  of  the  United  States,  nor  yet 
the  parliamentary  monarchies  such  as  Great  Britain  and 
Belgium,  which  are  republican  in  all  but  name.  Can  any  one 
name  the  republics  on  the  other  side  of  the  battle  line? 


UNIFORMITY 

MILITARY  drill  on  a  large  scale  is  a  novel  thing  to 
Americans  of  this  generation  and  they  are  curious 
about  it.  To  the  minds  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  are  drilling  and  of  the  millions  who  are  watching  the 
question  will  come  up:  "What's  the  use?  Why  this  uniform 
clothing  and  these  uniform  movements?  What  is  the  object 
of  this  machine-like  precision?" 

The  question  contains  its  own  answer.  The  object  is  to 
make  men  uniform  so  that  they  can  be  handled  like  a  ma- 
chine. Now  the  essential  feature  of  modern  machinery  is 
that  it  is  composed  of  parts  that  are  alike  and  interchange- 
able. Americans  ought  to  understand  this  easily  because  it 
is  their  own  invention.  The  shop  adopted  the  system  from 
the  army,  not  the  army  from  the  shop.  Old  Eli  Whitney, 
the  cotton-gin  man,  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  it.  In  1799 
he  astonished  a  group  of  distinguished  gentlemen  by  show- 
ing them  half  a  dozen  muskets,  taking  them  apart,  mixing 
up  the  pieces  and  then  putting  the  guns  together  from  any 
set  of  parts  that  happened  to  be  picked  out.  Among  the 
gentlemen  who  witnessed  this  feat  was  Jefferson,  who  as 
President  got  the  interchangeable  system  adopted  by  the 
Government.  In  the  Civil  War  when  millions  of  rifles  had 
to  be  made  quickly  all  the  contractors  came  to  the  Spring- 
field Arsenal  to  learn  how.  The  idea  was  carried  from  the 
gun  shops  to  the  watch  factories  and  then  into  other  lines 
of  American  industry,  and  has  since  spread  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Even  Swiss  watches  are  now  made  on  the  Ameri- 
can plan.  They  have  lost  their  individuality  but  they  have 
gained  in  convenience  because  they  are  easier  to  repair  by 
replacing  a  missing  part. 

Now  an  army  is  unfortunately  even  more  liable  than  a 
watch  to  have  one  of  its  parts  disabled  and  if  another  just 


like  it  cannot  be  slipt  in  at  once  the  whole  machine  becomes 
useless.  But  men  are  inclined  to  be  individuals.  They  are 
natural  born  non-conformists — even  the  Episcopalians.  So 
to  make  a  military  machine  of  them  they  must  be  first 
selected  so  as  to  insure  that  they  all  have  about  the  same 
length  of  step  and  physical  vigor  and  then  drilled  until  per- 
sonal eccentricity  of  movement  and  temperament  are  so  far 
as  necessary  evened  down.  Then  one  man  can  step  into 
another's  place  in  the  ranks  as  readily  as  a  bolt  or  screw 
is  substituted  by  another  from  the  box.  Military  drill  is 
essentially  a  process  for  the  standardization  of  human  units. 


PIONEERS  IN  STATESMANSHIP 

THE  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
according  to  their  custom  of  erecting  bronze  tablets 
wherever  famous  deeds  have  been  done,  unveiled  one 
recently  on  a  building  in  Cheyenne.  It  commemorates  a 
famous  victory  won  at  that  spot  on  December  10,  1869, 
a  victory  over  conservatism,  over  selfishness,  over  intole- 
rance, over  narrowmindedness.  It  is  one  of  the  milestones 
of  human  progress,  for  it  marked  the  beginning  of  the  en- 
franchisement of  half  humanity.  It  is  a  date  to  rank  with 
1492,  for  it  added  a  new  hemisphere  to  the  political  world. 
Nor  need  we  hesitate  to  compare  the  nine  men  who 
formed  the  upper  house  of  the  first  legislature  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Wyoming  with  the  bold  mariners  of  the  "Pinta," 
"Nina"  and  "Santa  Maria."  It  requires  no  more  courage  to 
sail  into  unknown  seas  in  search  of  an  undiscovered  coun- 
try than  it  takes  to  strike  out  a  new  and  uncharted  course 
in  politics  with  no  other  guidance  than  the  eternal  stars  of 
freedom  and  justice.  They  were  that  kind  of  men,  these 
Wyoming  pioneers,  and  they  could  sing  Whittier's  song: 

We  cross  the  prairie  as  of  old 

The  pilgrims  crost  the  sea, 
To  make  the  West  as  they  the  East 

The  homestead  of  the  free ! 

The  Columbus  of  this  venture  into  a  new  world  of  pol- 
itics was  William  H.  Bright  of  South  Pass.  But  behind 
Columbus  there  was  Queen  Isabella  and  behind  Bright 
there  was  Esther  Morris.  Mrs.  Morris  was  the  "wise 
woman"  of  the  neighborhood  and  when  Mr.  Bright  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  territorial  Council  he  went  to  her 
for  advice  as  to  what  legislation  he  should  undertake.  She 
answered :  "Introduce  a  bill  that  will  give  woman  the  right 
to  vote  and  to  hold  office."  The  idea  appealed  to  him.  He 
presented  such  a  bill  at  the  meeting  of  the  first  legislature 
in  Cheyenne.  The  idea  appealed  to  the  members.  They  past 
the  bill.  That  was  all  there  was  to  it.  No  nagging,  no  picket- 
ing, no  processioning,  no  slapping  of  policemen's  faces,  no 
slashing  of  paintings,  no  burning  of  grandstands.  Just  a 
fair  and  square  proposition  presented  to  fair  and  square 
men. 

Of  course  that  was  not  the  end  of  it.  The  opposition  came 
afterward,  the  SQrt  of  opposition  we  all  know  so  well,  the 
ridicule,  the  contempt,  the  malice,  the  open  threats  and 
the  secret  intrigues  of  "the  dark  forces."  They  said  that 
Governor  Campbell  would  be  signing  his  political  death- 
warrant,  that  President  Grant  would  remove  him.  But  he 
signed  it  and  he  was  not  removed.  They  said  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  declare  it  unconstitutional,  but  it  did 
not.  They  said  that  Congress  would  never  admit  Wyoming 
as  a  state  with  such  a  clause  in  its  constitution.  But  the 
men  of  Wyoming  answered:  "If  we  cannot  come  into  the 
Union  with  our  women  we  will  stay  out  forever!"  And  the 
opposition  in  Congress  collapsed. 

The   woman   who   inspired   the   suffrage    law   was    m 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  the  first  woman  in  the  world  to  fill 
such  an  office.   But  that  was  only  a  slight   cm  \   of 

public  gratitude.  Citizen  Esther  Morris  is  revered  in   >' 
ming  as  Jeanne  d'Arc  is  revered  in  France  and  Grandmothc 
Breshkovsky  in  Russia. 

Wyoming    in    1869    had    fewer   than    10.000   population 
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scattered  over  an  area  greater  than  New  England.  A  large 
part  of  the  10,000  were  Indians  and  soldiers  and  the 
women  were  much  fewer  than  the  men.  But  the  state  has 
never  regretted  the  day  when  it  took  "Equality"  for  its 
motto  and  its  example  has  since  been  followed  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Nineteen  of  our  own  states  have  granted  the 
franchise  to  women.  So  have  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the 
greater  part  of  Canada,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden  and 
Finland  and  it  is  promised  in  Great  Britain  and  Russia. 
Down  in  Maine  they  have  not  yet  heard  the  good  news  of 
woman's  emancipation,  but  they  will  in  a  century  or  so. 
The  motto  of  Maine,  Dingo,  has  long  become  meaningless. 
The  rudder  of  our  ship  of  state  is  nowadays  hung  on  the 
Western  end. 


THE  TWO  ENGLANDS 

THE  war  of  1917  is  a  new  war.  It  is  henceforth  to  be 
fought  over  new  issues  as  well  as  with  new  forces. 
The  entrance  of  the  United  States  has  not  only 
brought  financial  and  military  aid  to  the  armies  of  the 
Allies,  but  it  has  brought  hope  and  courage  to  the  liberal 
wing  of  the  Allies.  This  moral  support  for  the  democratic 
cause  was  sorely  needed.  A  war  government  is  necessarily 
to  some  extent  a  reactionary  government  even  when  it  re- 
mains in  the  hands  of  liberal-minded  men.  But  in  countries 
having  the  ministerial  system  the  government  is  not  stable 
like  ours,  but  may  at  any  moment  be  put  into  other  hands 
without  a  new  election,  and  so  a  conservative  administra- 
tion may  come  into  power  without  reference  to  the  will  of 
the  people.  That  is  the  case  in  England.  When  the  war  broke 
out  the  Liberal  party  was  in  power  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  No  election  has  since  been  held,  yet  the  power 
has  shifted  to  the  Conservative  side.  The  War  Council,  which 
has  virtually  dictatorial  powers,  is  composed  of  three  Union- 
ists of  the  most  conservative  type,  Earl  Curzon,  Lord  Mil- 
ner  and  Bonar  Law.  The  Liberals  are  represented  by  Lloyd 
George,  the  Premier,  and  the  Laborites  by  George  Barnes. 
The  entire  Coalition  Cabinet  consists  of  thirty-three  mem- 
bers, of  whom  the  majority  belong  to  the  Unionist  or 
minority  party.  Lloyd  George  is  a  forceful  personality  and 
we  do  not  agree  with  those  who  say  that  he  has  abandoned 
his  democratic  principles  and  gone  over  to  the  Tories.  But 
he  cannot  do  everything  and  there  is  no  denying  that  the 
British  Government  as  now  constituted  is  more  conserva- 
tive than  it  has  been  for  many  years. 

The  liberal,  radical  and  democratic  part  of  the  British 
population  are  deeply  distrest  over  the  situation.  They  are 
willing  to  submit  to  anything  to  win  the  war.  They  have 
relinquished  their  party  advantage  and  it  seemed  to  them 
a  few  months  ago  that 
they  had  sacrificed  the 
popular    rights    gained 
by  the  struggle  of  gen- 
erations. But  when  the 
situation    looked    dark- 
est aid  came  from  un- 
expected quarters.  Two 
great     republics,     the 
Russian  and  the  Amer- 
ican,  took   their   places 
among  the  Allies.  Nei- 
ther   has    as    yet    done 
much    in   the   field,   but 
they      have      greatly 
strengthened  the  moral 
cause  of  that  side.  It  is 
no  longer  necessary  for 
the     British     press     to 
adulate  the  Autocrat  of 
All  the  Russias.  Instead 
of    this    the    outspoken 


May  We  See  the  Letter? 

You  will  soon  be  receiving  letters  from  some  one  you 
know  who  is  serving  America  and  civilization  in  the  army 
or  navy.  If  you  will  send  us  copies  of  these  letters,  or 
extracts  from  them,  telling  about  the  life  at  the  training 
camps,  on  shipboard  or  in  the  trenches,  The  Independent 
will  gladly  print  such  of  them  as  in  our  judgment  will  be 
of  greatest  interest  to  our  readers.  We  do  not  ask  for 
anything  that  could  come  under  the  head  of  military  in- 
formation, even  if  it  has  passed  the  censor,  or  for  those 
personal  and  intimate  paragraphs  which  are  too  sacred  to 
trust  to  print.  But  the  descriptive  bits,  the  sidelights  on 
the  soldier's  life,  the  little  human  touches  which  never  get 
into  the  cable  despatches  but  do  get  into  correspondence; 
perhaps  you  will  be  generous  enough  to  share  these 
with  the  rest  of  us.  At  any  time  up  to  the  end  of  the 
war  The  Independent  will  appreciate  such  contributions. 


utterances  of  Wilson  and  Kerensky  in  favor  of  democracy 
had  to  be  published  and  received  the  official  endorsement  of 
the  British  Government,  however  distasteful  these  senti- 
ments may  have  been  to  some  members  of  it. 

But,  as  may  be  imagined,  the  Tories  are  furious  at  hav- 
ing the  tables  so  turned  on  them  and  some  of  their  organs 
are  not  able  to  conceal  their  chagrin.  The  Saturday  Review 
holds  that  it  is  wrong  to  say  that  the  Allies  are  fighting  for 
liberalism  and  popular  government.  They  are  fighting  for 
something  far  nobler  than  liberalism  or  any  mere  form  of 
government — but  the  Review  does  not  say  just  what  it  is. 
Hilaire  Belloc  is  indignant  at  England's  being  called  a  de- 
mocracy. England,  he  says,  is  more  of  an  aristocracy. 
Blackwood's  Magazine  objects  to  Mr.  Wilson's  saying  that 
"the  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy,"  and  thinks 
rather  that  the  world  should  be  made  safe  from  democracy. 
This  is  Blackwood's  argument: 

It  is  not  an  ideal  which  can  be  held  up  before  all  men  as  worth 
striving  for.  It  is  a  mere  method  of  government,  neither  more  nor 
less,  and  it  must  be  tried,  like  other  methods  of  government,  by 
results  only.  Hitherto  it  has  seldom  meant  wise  or  honest  gov- 
ernment, and  most  democracies  have  paid  justly  for  their  sins 
by  extinction.  Neither  England  nor  France  has  fired  a  shot  nor 
struck  a  blow  for  the  cause  which  to  Mr.  Wilson  seems  pre- 
eminent. Assuredly  Great  Britain  is  fighting  for  something  far 
deeper  and  dearer  than  a  mere  method  of  government.  We  are 
fighting  for  our  lives,  and  for  freedom  to  live  and  to  think  for 
ourselves — a  freedom  which  an  unbridled  democracy  would  de- 
molish, if  it  had  the  power,  with  swifter  ferocity  than  an  un- 
bridled autocracy.  France  has  as  little  reason  to  love  her  democ- 
racy as  we  have  to  love  ours. 

What  has  roused  the  wrath  of  the  Tories  is  obviously 
that  the  British  people  have  received  with  too  evident 
delight  the  statements  of  Wilson  and  Kerensky  as  to  the 
American  and  Russian  aims  in  the  war.  Whatever  it  might 
have  been  in  the  beginning  it  is  now  a  people's  war  for  the 
overthrow  of  autocracy. 

The  English  are  fond  of  saying  that  there  are  two  Ger- 
manys,  one  the  land  of  science,  music  and  domesticity, 
peaceable  and  friendly,  the  other  autocratic,  aristocratic 
and  militaristic.  Unfortunately  there  seems  to  be  only  one 
Germany  now,  and  that  the  wrong  one.  But  America  has 
always  known  that  there  are  two  Englands.  The  Eng- 
land that  has  been  the  enemy  of  the  United  States  has 
always  been  the  Tory  England.  It  was  this  England  that 
provoked  the  Revolution  and  tried  to  disrupt  the  Union. 
But  there  has  always  been  another  England  that  was 
friendly  to  the  United  States  even  in  time  of  war. 
During  the  Revolution  there  were  those  who  spoke  for 
us  in  Parliament.  During  the  Civil  War  when  the  Lan- 
cashire mills  were  closed  by  our  blockade  of  the  South- 
ern ports  that  shut  off  their  cotton  supply,  the  starv- 
ing workingmen  held 
meetings  in  support  of 
the  cause  of  freedom. 
The  British  people  have 
always  been  friendly 
to  America  even  when 
those  who  govern  them 
were  our  enemies.  It  is 
upon  that  constant 
friendship  and  unbro- 
ken unity  that  the 
closer  harmony  de- 
manded by  the  present 
crisis  may  be  built.  It 
is  to  this  England,  the 
real  England  because 
the  popular  England, 
that  we  are  now  prac- 
tically allied,  and  to  it 
we  should  give  our 
heartiest  sympathy  and 
support. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


.    ,        The    German    and    the 
Peace  and  the    Austrian    peace    notes> 

Papacy  which    we    print    else- 

where in  this  issue  of  The  Independent, 
warmly  commend  the  love  of  peace  ex- 
prest  by  the  Pope  and  assert  that  the 
Central  Powers  share  to  the  full  his 
sentiments.  They  emphasize  a  general 
disarmament  "to  a  fixed  limit,"  inter- 
national arbitration,  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  and  equal  commercial  opportuni- 
ties for  all  nations  as  the  fundamental 
requisites  for  a  lasting  peace.  Strange- 
ly enough,  neither  note  makes  the 
slightest  direct  reference  to  questions 
of  annexation  or  indemnities,  tho  Aus- 
tria hints  that  with  disarmament  and 
arbitration  conceded  "it  can  then  not 
be  difficult  to  find  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  other  questions  which  still 
remain  to  be  settled."  In  other  words, 
the  Central  Powers  refuse  to  publish 
their  terms  of  peace  but  are  willing  at 
any  time  to  enter  into  a  conference 
with  the  Allies  where  they  can  be  dis- 
cust.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that 
the  Central  Powers  may  soon  issue  a 
supplementary  statement  dealing  with 
points  not  considered  in  the  replies  to 
the  Pope. 

The  Pope,  also,  may  add  to  his  previ- 
ous peace  message.  Cardinal  Gasparri, 
the  Papal  Secretary  of  State,  declared 
that  an  essential  step  in  disarmament 
was  the  abolition  of  conscription.  He 
favored  a  binding  rule  upon  all  nations 
that  war  should  not  be  declared  and 
no  compulsory  military  service  intro- 
duced without  a  popular  referendum. 
The  idea  of  an  international  army  to 
enforce  peace  he  scouted  as  impractica- 
ble because  wherever  the  army  might 
be  located  it  would  be  dominated  by 
local  prejudices.  The  only  method  he 
suggested  for  seeing  that  international 
treaties  and  agreements  were  carried 
out  was  a  general  economic  boycott  of 
the  disobedient  nation. 

The  Eernstorff      Secretary      of      State 
T      .  Lansing,      who      has 

startled  the  world  by 
his  exposure  of  German  intrigues  in 
Mexico  and  Argentina,  seems  to  have 
an  endless  chain  of  incriminating  evi- 
dence against  the  German  diplomatic 
service  to  produce  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. A  message  of  Ambassador  von 
Bernstorff  to  the  German  authorities, 
dated  January  22,  1917,  advised  as  fol- 
lows : 

1  request  authority  to  pay  out  up  to 
$50,000  in  order,  ms  on  former  occasions,  to 
influence  Congress  thru  the  organization 
you  know  of,  which  can  prevent  war. 

I  .-mi  beginning  in  the  meantime  to  acl 
accordingly. 

In  the  above  circumstance  a  public  <>fR- 
cial  German  declaration  in  favor  of  [re- 
land  is  highly  desirable  in  order  to  gain 
the  support  of  Irish  influence  here. 

Congress  will  investigate  the  whole 
affair  in  order  to  remove  the  suspicion 
that   any   member  of  the   Senate  or  of 
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WHERE  THE  AUSTRIANS  HID  THEIR  GUNS 

The  Italian  advance  in  the  Alps  has  captured 
numerous  gun  positions  like  the  one  photo- 
graphed above — holes  deep-blasted  in  the  moun- 
tain side  years  ago  and  equipt  with  big  guns, 
covered  over  with  a  thin  concrete  shell  to  hids 
and  protect  them  until  the  time  came  for 
their   use 

the  House  of  Representatives  was  di- 
rectly influenced  by  the  corruption 
fund.  Of  course,  all  members  of  Con- 
gress who  voted  against  the  declaration 
of  war  deny  that  they  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  bribery  in  the  German  interest. 
The  common  opinion  is  rather  that  the 
money  was  spent  for  propaganda,  and 
in  particular  for  subsidizing  the  shower 
of  peace  telegrams  which  poured  in 
upon  Congress  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  a  few  days  after  the  Bernstorff 
message. 

Until  the  matter  is  cleared  up,  every 
anti-war  organization  in  the  United 
States  will  be  under  suspicion  of  being 
in  the  pay  of  the  German  embassy.  The 
language  of  the  message  seems  to  im- 
plicate particularly  the  Irish-American 
organizations  and  papers  which  have 
been  conducting  an  extremely  active 
propaganda  against  the  Entente  Allies 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  Great 
War.  The  recent  discovery  of  a  per- 
sonal letter  from  Jeremiah  O'Leary,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  these  agita- 
tors, reproaching  a  German-American 
editor  for  his  loyalty  to  the  American 
cause  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  real 
character  of  much  of  the  anti-British 
propaganda  in  this  country. 

Justice  Cohalan  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York  is  perhaps  the  most 
prominent  of  the  Irish-Americans  in- 
volved in  the  Bernstorff  intrigue.  A  Ut- 
ter from  him  to  the  German  embassy, 
written  last  year,  urged  Germany  to 
send  aid  to  Ireland  by  landing  troops, 
arms,  ammunition  "and  possibly  some 
officers    from    Zeppelins."    John    Devoy, 


editor  of  The  Gaelic  American,  was 
shown  to  be  involved  in  the  Roger  Case- 
ment insurrection  in  Ireland.  Many 
pro-German  propagandists  are  men- 
tioned in  the  letters,  telegrams,  notes 
and  checks  "for  services  rendered," 
among  the  numerous  pieces  of  evidence 
seized  by  United  States  secret  service 
agents. 

Viscount  Ishii,  head  of  the  Japanese 
mission  to  the  United  States,  in  a  speech 
at  Washington  has  made  the  definite 
charge  that  German  publicity  agents 
had  for  the  past  ten  years  labored  to 
rouse  enmity  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  by  spreading  rumors  in  each 
country  about  the  hostile  ambitions  of 
the  other.  In  a  word,  while  anti-war  or 
anti-Ally  propaganda  has  undoubtedly 
in  many  cases  been  started  by  organiza- 
tions l.ot  connected  with  official  Ger- 
many, for  example  the  I.  W.  W.  and 
certain  Irish  societies,  when  once  these 
organizations  were  in  being  the  Ger- 
man diplomatic  service  almost  always 
found  a  way  to  make  use  of  them  to 
further  its  own  purposes. 

„  .  .  ,    ,r.  For      several      weeks 

British  Victory     pagt  the   Britigh   CQn. 

in  Belgium  fined  their  activities 
to  small  raids  and  bombardments  with- 
out venturing  a  renewal  of  their  big 
push  in  Belgium.  On  a  number  of  occa- 
sions they  increased  their  artillery  fire 
to  so  intense  a  degree  that  the  Germans 
confidently  expected  an  immediate  at- 
tack, only  to  have  the  bombardment  die 
down  once  more  and  begin  anew  on 
some  other  sector  of  the  front.  That 
this  period  of  "quiet"  was  in  reality 
filled  with  numerous  artillery  duels  and 
minor  engagements  is  evident  from  the 
British  casualty  list  which  totaled  over 
27,000  in  the  course  of  one  week.  Near- 
ly five  thousand  of  these  were  killed  in 
action.  Evidence  points  to  losses  at 
least  equally  heavy  on  the  German  side. 

At  daybreak  on  September  20  the 
great  British  attack  was  delivered.  The 
advance  was  on  a  front  of  about  eight 
miles  from  the  Ypres-Comines  Canal 
near  Hollebeke  to  the  Ypres-Staden 
Railway  near  Langemarck.  It  brought 
within  the  British  lines  the  villages  of 
Zevenkote  and  Veldhoek  and  pushed 
back  the  Germans  for  about  a  mile  at 
several  points.  The  British  infantry 
were  protected  during  their  charge  by 
an  artillery  barrage  of  unprecedented 
intensity  so  that  their  losses  were  not 
so  heavy  as  might  have  been  anticipated 
for   a   military  action   on   such   a   scale. 

For  the  space  of  a 
few  days  after  the 
collapse    of    ' 

Korniloff's    ill  starred    rebellion    th 

went  well  for  Russia  in  the  fi< 

man    attacks     were     repelled     and    the 

Russians  began  an  a<h 

reetion  of  Riga  whi 

siderable  aria  of  lurroi 

try.  tho  it  did  not   en  lang        I      Ger- 
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International  Film 

ITALY'S  NEW  TRIPLANE— THE  PROMISE  OF  BIG  ACHIEVEMENTS  IN  AIR  FIGHTING 
The  Caproni  triplane  establishes  a  new  record  in  aeroplane  power.  Driven  by   three   700   H.   P.   motors   and   three   propellers,   any  one   of  which   can 
keep  the  machine  aloft  if  the  others  are  disabled,  it  can  maintain  a  speed  of  eighty  miles  an  hour  and  carry  over  four  thousand  pounds — which  may- 
include  fuel  for  a  six  hours'  flight,  a  crew  of  three  people,  three  guns  and  2750  pounds  of  bombs.  A  similar  plane,  tried  out  recently  at  an  American 

aviation   camp,  took   fifteen  passengers  on   a  six  hour  flight 


man  occupation  of  the  city  itself.  But 
the  Germans  soon  gave  proof  that  their 
striking  power  exceeded  that  of  their 
foes  by  the  capture  of  Jacobstadt  on 
the  Dvina.  The  town  of  Jacobstadt, 
with  a  population  of  some  six  thousand, 
has  no  military  or  political  importance, 
but  the  German  victory  also  meant  the 
capture  of  a  bridgehead  on  the  Dvina 
and  the  retirement  of  many  Russians 
beyond  the  river.  But  Germany  has  not 
been  pushing  the  Russian  campaign 
with  sufficient  vigor  to  make  probable 
an  advance  on  Petrograd  this  autumn. 
Elsewhere  than  around  Riga  the  east- 
ern front  has  been  comparatively  quiet. 
One  reason  for  the  inability  of  the 
Russian  army  to  accomplish  its  tasks  is 
doubtless  the  frequent  change  of  lead- 
ership. General  Korniloff's  military  ca- 
reer ended,  for  the  time  at  least,  with 
his  rebellion  and  arrest.  Ge'neral  Alex- 
ieff  became  chief  of  staff  for  a  few 
days  and  then  resigned.  General 
Tcheremisoff  succeeds  him.  The  new 
Russian  commander  seems  to  have 
been  chosen  for  political  reasons,  as 
he  is  more  radical  than  Alexieff  or 
Korniloff  and  less  in  sympathy  with  the 
stern  military  discipline  of  the  old 
monarchy.  General  Kaledines  has  re- 
signed from  his  post  as  chief  of  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Don.  He  is  accused  by 
the  Government  of  aiding  in  the  Kor- 
niloff insurrection.  Very  serious  disor- 
ders among  the  sailors  in  the  Baltic 
Fleet  and  among  the  soldiers  of  the 
Women's  Battalion  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Russian  military  au- 
thorities. 


Loyal 
Business 


A  convention  of  American 
business  men,  recently  in 
session  at  Atlantic  City, 
New  Jersey,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Undismayed  at  the  prospect  of  great 
taxes,  facing  the  consumption  of  it-  ac- 
cumulated savings.  American  business  with- 
out hesitation  pledges  our-  Government  its 
full  and  unqualified  support  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  until  Prussianism  is  utterly 
destroyed. 

The  convention  advocated  Federal 
control  of  prices  during  the  war,  a  cen- 
tral   purchasing   board    to    handle    the 
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buying  of  war  supplies  by  the  Govern- 
ment, due  allowance  for  increased  cost 
of  production  in  revising  prices  from 
time  to  time,  and  adjustment  of  labor 
disputes  during  the  war  by  arbitration. 
The  meeting  was  particularly  signifi- 
cant from  the  fact  that  the  delegates 
who  attended  it  represented  more  than 
half  a  million  business  men  and  every 
industry  in  every  state  in  the  Union. 

■.„,    .  ~,  Congress    is    expected 

What  Congress  &, .  K 

T    ._    .  to    adjourn    early    in 

is  Doing  October   after    it   has 

completed  the  consideration  of  the 
emergency  war  program  which  has  en- 
gaged its  attention  ever  since  last  win- 
ter. Only  a  few  measures  remain  to  be 
disposed  of  and  most  of  these  are  well 
advanced  toward  passage.  The  most 
contested  of  these,  the  War  Taxation 
bill,  has  been,  delayed  in  conference  for 
several  days  because  of  wide  disagree- 
ments between  the  conferees  from  the 
Senate  and  those  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  important  details  of 
the  measure.  The  Senate  has  agreed  to 
the  conference  report  on  the  $11,538,- 
000,000  war  bond  and  certificate  issue. 
The  War  Appropriations  bill,  author- 
izing expenditure  for  the  army  and  its 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

September  11 — Twenty-eight  British 
ships  sunk  during  previous  week. 
General  Kaledines  deposed  from 
leadership  of  the  Cossacks. 

September  18 — House  of  Representa- 
tives passes  war  appropriations  bill. 
German  attacks  renewed  in  Cham- 
pagne. 

September  19 — Heavy  artillery  firo  in 
Flanders.  Argentine  Senate  votes 
for  break  with  Germany. 

September  20 — British  attack  on  eight 
mile  front  near  Ypres  and  smash 
German  lines  to  the  depth  of  a  mile. 
Russians  gain  again  on   Riga  front. 

September  21 — German  and  Austrian 
peace  notes  published.  Costa  Rica 
severs  diplomatic  relations  with  Ger- 
many. 

September  22 — Germans  advance  on 
the  Dvina.  Argentina  sends  ultima- 
tum to  Germany. 

September  23 — Germany  sends  apol- 
ogy to  Argentina.  British  destroyer 
sunk  by  U-boat. 


equipment,  for  fortifications,  artillery,, 
naval  construction  and  aircraft,  and  for 
the  use  of  the  Shipping  Board  has 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
without  opposition.  The  appropriations- 
covered  by  the  measure  are  already  in 
excess  of  .$7,000,000,000  and  will  proba- 
bly be  increased  before  the  bill  is  finally 
enacted.  The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  In- 
surance measure  will  be  hurried  thru 
to  early  passage. 

Besides  these  financial  measures  au- 
thorizing war  expenditure  or  the  col- 
lection of  revenue,  Congress  has  before 
it  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  and 
the  Alien  Draft  bill.  The  latter  meas- 
ure aims  to  make  conscription  apply  to 
aliens  resident  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  to  citizens,  subject  of  course  to 
existing  treaty  rights.  The  House  and 
Senate  conferees  have  broadened  the 
scope  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
Act  by  giving  the  Government  the 
power  to  regulate  and  censor  "communi- 
cations by  mail,  cable,  radio  or  other 
means  of  transmission  passing  between 
the  United  States  and  any  foreign 
country"  should  the  public  safety  re- 
quire such  action. '  The  amendment  by 
Senator  King  requiring  periodicals 
printed  in  the  German  language  to- 
print  English  translations  of  any  com- 
ment on  the  war  policies  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  has  been  altered  in 
conference  to  include  all  foreign  lan- 
guage periodicals  and  all  news  items 
"or  other  printed  matter"  dealing  with 
the  war.  But  if  such  translation  into 
English  is  filed  with  the  postmaster  at 
the  place  of  publication  at  the  time  the 
periodical  concerned  is  first  distributed 
to  the  public,  together  with  an  affidavit 
as  to  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of 
the  translation,  the  requirement  of  the 
iaw  is  considered  answered  even  if  the 
translation  is  not  published  in  the  peri- 
odical itself.  The  President  is  author- 
ized to  issue  a  special  permit  to  foreign 
language  newspapers  and  other  period- 
icals exempting  them  from  the  neces- 
sity of  filing  translations  with  the 
postal  authorities.  This  permit  may  be 
revoked  at  any  time,  and  all  foreign 
language  publications  attempting  to 
ignore  the  law  will  find  themselves 
barred  from  the  use  of  the  mails. 
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A       .  On  September  19  the  Council 

of  State  of  Haiti  voted  to 
Y  recognize  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  war  with  Germany.  At  the 
same  time  the  Government  decreed  that 
no  more  licenses  would  be  granted  to 
German  firms  for  business  undertak- 
ings within  the  republic.  Several  weeks 
ago  the  Haitian  Government  severed 
diplomatic  relations  with  Germany,  but 
the  national  Congress  failed  to  carry 
out  the  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
be  voted.  The  original  occasion  of  the 
break  with  Germany  was  Germany's 
submarine  warfare,  which  had  cost  the 
lives  of  several  citizens  of  the  little 
negro  republic.  Germany  has  had  very 
important  commercial  interests  in  Haiti 
for  a  number  of  years;  and,  while  the 
country  yet  remained  neutral,  it  was 
also  fertile  soil  for  the  plots  and  in- 
trigues of  the  Kaiser's  agents  who  la- 
bored, as  elsewhere  in  Latin  America, 
to  create  difficulties  for  the  United 
States.  President  Tinoco  of  Costa  Rica 
has  caused  the  arrest  of  several  Ger- 
man conspirators  who  had  attempted 
to  stir  up  civil  war  in  that  Central 
American  republic. 

_,      .      ,-,       ...  While    Russia    *.as 

Russian  Republic  ,  ... 

j  been   a   republic   in 

Established  fact  eyer  gince  the 

revolution,  in  the  sense  that  the  nation 
has  had  no  hereditary  ruler,  the  pro- 
visional Government  has  hitherto  re- 
frained from  declaring  what  shape  the 
Russian  constitution  would  take  when 
it  was  regularly  established.  It  was  un- 
derstood that  a  constitutional  assembly 
would  be  called  as  soon  as  elections 
could  be  held  and  that,  in  the  meantime, 
the  revolutionary  Ministry  would  carry 
on  the  work  of  national  administration. 
But  the  radicals  were  unable  to  wait. 
Much  of  the  disorder  in  Petrograd  grew 
out  of  the  popular  uneasiness  lest  the 
monarchy  be  restored  and  all  the  fruits 
of  the  revolution  snatched  away.  An 
exactly  similar  period  of  uncertainty 
existed  in  France  immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
when  France  was  governed  without  a 
king  and  yet  did  not  definitely  declare 


WHAT  A  FIFTY-DOLLAR 
LIBERTY  BOND  WILL  DO 

The  proceeds  of  one  fifty-dollar 
Liberty  Loan  Bond  will  purchase: 

Thirteen  13-pounder  shells  for  de- 
stroying submarines. 

Four  5-inch  shells  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  smokeless 
powder. 

Eighteen  gas  masks  for  a  like  num- 
ber of  soldiers  at  the  front. 

Enough  coal  to  drive  a  destroyer  120 
miles. 

Enough  gasoline  to  drive  a  submar- 
ine destroyer  150  miles. 

A  sailor's  uniform  outfit. 

Four  months'  subsistence  for  a  sol- 
dier. 


herself    a    republic    for    several    years 
after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  III. 

Finally,  the  "Bolsheviki,"  who  repre- 
sented the  most  radical  faction  of  Rus- 
sian Socialism,  took  matters  into  their 
own  hands  and  demanded  that  Premier 
Kerensky  declare  a  Socialist  republic 
at  once.  Their  pretext  for  this  action 
was  the  revolt  of  General  Korniloff  and 
some  of  the  Cossacks,  which,  as  they 
held,  was  an  indication  of  what  might 
be  expected  in  the  future  if  Russia  had 
no  regularly  constituted  republican 
Government.  Kerensky,  altho  himself  a 
Socialist,  saw  the  impossibility  of  alter- 
ing the  whole  economic  life  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  million  people  by  ex- 
ecutive order  and  so  refused  to  listen 
to  the  demand  for  the  abolition  of  pri- 
vate property  and  the  exclusion  of  all 
non-Socialists  from  public  office.  He 
recognized,  however,  the  justice  of  the 
popular  cry  for  assurance  that  the  pro- 
visional Government  was  not  "camou- 
flage" for  a  future  monarchy,  and  he 
issued  the  following  proclamation: 

General  Korniloff's  rebellion  has  been 
quelled.  But  great  is  the  confusion  caused 
thereby,  and  again  great  is  the  danger 
threatening  the  fate  of  the  fatherland  and 
its  freedom. 

Holding  it  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the 
external  indefiniteness  of  the  state's  organ- 
ization, remembering  the  unanimous  and 
rapturous  approval  of  the  republican  idea 
exprest  at  the  Moscow  State  Conference, 
the   provisional   Government   declares   that 


the  constitutional  organization  according  to 
which  the  Russian  state  is  ruled  is  a  re- 
publican organization,  and  it  hereby  pro- 
claims the  Russian  Republic. 

In  lawyers'  language  the  republic 
ceased  to  be  merely  de  facto  and  became 
de  jure  by  the  terms  of  this  proclama- 
tion and  the  assent  accorded  to  it  by 
foreign  governments. 

Thus  Premier  Kerensky  has  reached 
the  summit  of  his  public  career,  as  the 
chief  executive  of  the  Russian  Repub- 
lic. He  is  beyond  question  the  outstand- 
ing figure  among  all  the  men  raised  to 
prominence  by  the  greatest  revolution 
in  human  history.  Before  the  overthrow 
of  the  old  Russian  Government  gave 
him  his  opportunity  Kerensky  was  not 
very  widely  known  in  Russia  and  prac- 
tically unheard  of  in  western  Europe 
and  America.  As  a  lawyer  he  defended 
the  Jew,  Beilis,  accused  of  ritual  mur- 
der and  prosecuted  by  the  Russian  au- 
thorities on  that  charge  shortly  before 
the  Great  War.  This  incident  gave  him 
a  certain  standing  among  the  revolu- 
tionists and  was  doubtless  the  origin  of 
the  report,  widely  printed  in  the  Amer- 
ican papers  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution,  that  Kerensky  himself  was 
of  the  Jewish  race.  He  is,  however,  of 
Russian  descent  and  a  native  of  Siberia. 
His  earnestness,  eloquence  and  power  of 
rapid  decision  assured  him  a  rise  to 
supreme  power  in  the  revolutionary  ad- 
ministration;  Socialist  deputy  to  the 
Duma  from  Saratov,  then  Minister  of 
Justice,  then  Minister  of  War,  then 
Prime  Minister  of  the  provisional  Gov- 
ernment, and  finally  chief  executive  of 
the  republic.  Yet  he  is  still  under  forty 
years  of  age  and  handicapped  by  illness. 

„         ,  .p.  Premier    Paul     Pain- 
French  Premier  ,     ,  ,  ,    ,   . 
_     ,.        „  ,.  leve  has  succeeded  in 
Outlines  Policy  organizing     the     new 

French  ministry  and  apparently  in  se- 
curing for  it  the  support  of  a  majority 
of  the  people's  representatives.  In  an 
address  before  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties he  outlined  the  war  policies  of  the 
incoming  administration,  which,  as  had 
been  anticipated,  did  not  differ  greatly 
from  those  of  previous  cabinets.  He 
promised  to  put  down  sedition  and  anti- 
war conspiracy  with  a  strong  hand  and 


Wettmintter   Gazette    (England) 

I'LL    MAKE   IT    ROCK! 
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I  WISH  I'D  let  it  ai.onk! 
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"to  govern  in  closer  union  with  Parlia- 
ment." Concerning  the  conditions  of 
peace,  he  stipulated: 

The  disannexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
reparation  for  the  ruin  caused  by  the 
enemy  and  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  that 
will  not  be  a  peace  of  constrained  violence, 
comprizing  within  itself  germs  of  wars  to 
come,  but  ;i  peace  that  is  a  just  peace,  in 
which  there  are  efficacious  guarantees  to 
protect  the  society  of  nations  against  all 
aggressions  from  one  among  them. 

This  is  in  conformity  with  previous 
French  declarations. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  has  intro- 
duced into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a 
bill  appropriating  12,150,000,000  francs 
(about  $2,430,000,000)  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  year  1917.  The  total  na- 
tional expenditures  for  all  purposes 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  if  the 
present  budget  is  added,  amounts  to 
103,000,000,000  francs,  or  $20,600,000,- 
000. 

tv.~  xxr—  t„-     The     German  .  warfare 
Ine  War  tor  .      ,  „  ...  .     .  . 

against  British  shipping 
the  indent       achieved  an  unusua]  re_ 

suit  during  the  week  ending  September 
16.  Eight  British  vessels  of  more  than 
1600  tons  each  and  twenty  smaller  ves- 
sels fell  victim  to  the  Germans.  The 
total  number  of  ships  sent  to  the  bot- 
tom was  greater  than  in  any  previous 
week  since  that  ending  June  24,  and 
only  at  one  other  period,  during  the 
week  ending  May  6,  were  so  many  small 
vessels  sunk.  On  the  other  hand,  during 
no  previous  week  since  ruthless  sub- 
marine warfare  began  were  so  few  ves- 
sels of  more  than  1600  tons  lost.  For 
the  first  time  also  the  losses  among  the 
smaller  vessels  exceeded  those  among 
the  larger.  This  may  be  interpreted  in 
at  least  two  ways;  the  British  may  be 
relying  more  largely  upon  small  ships 
to  carry  their  commerce  or  they  may 
have  devised  effective  methods  of  pro- 
tecting their  large  vessels  from  sub- 
marine attack.  During  the  week  Italy 
lost  one  small  steamship. 

The  Germans  have  recently  succeeded 
in  sinking  several  neutral  vessels  with 
loss  of  life.  Among  the  merchant  fleets 
of  the  chief  belligerent  nations  the 
American  has  suffered  comparatively 
little,  probably  because  we  have  rela- 
tively few  steamers  as  yet  in  the  At- 
lantic service.  On  September  15  the 
American  oil  tank  ship  "Platuria,"  of 
3445  tons  gross  register,  was  struck  by 
a  torpedo  and  sunk  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  carried  a  naval  gun  crew.  The 
captain  and  eight  of  his  crew  were 
drowned,  but  forty-five  survivors  were 
rescued  by  the  Italian  steamship  "An- 
drea." 

Altho  the  British  Government  re- 
frains from  making  public  the  number 
of  enemy  submarines  which  have  been 
trapped  or  destroyed,  the  authorities 
have  relented  sufficiently  as  to  permit 
the  description  of  eight  recent  encoun- 
ters which  illustrate  the  many  various 
ways  in  which  the  U-boats  may  be  hunt- 
ed down.  In  the  first  case  the  work  was 
done  by  shell-fire  from  an  auxiliary 
cruiser;  in  the  second,  by  dropping  an 
explosive  charge  overboard  above  the 
spot  where  the  submarine  had  dived; 
in  the  third,  by  a  torpedo  from  a  Brit- 
i  h  submarine;  in  the  fourth,  by  a  bomb 


from  a  seaplane;  in  the  fifth  and  sixth, 
by  bombs  and  gunfire  from  naval  ves- 
sels; in  the  seventh  and  eighth,  by  gun- 
fire from  defensively  armed  merchant 
ships.  No  cases  of  trapping  in  steel  nets 
were  recounted,  altho  it  is  believed  that 
more  U-boats  have  come  to  grief  in  this 
way  than  in  any  other. 

„,  „  ,.  ,  Sweden  is  much  stirred 
The  Swedish  .,  ,   ,.  „ 

.     .  over  the   revelations   of 

Revelations  the  American  Govern- 
ment, showing  that  the  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives of  the  nation  in  Argentina 
and  in  Mexico  had  acted  as  errand  boys 
for  the  German  embassies  in  those 
countries.  The  nation  is  divided  be- 
tween resentment  at  Germany's  con- 
duct and  resentment  at  the  harsh  criti- 
cism of  the  Swedish  Government  in  the 
Allied  press.  Foreign  Minister  Lind- 
man  asked  Germany  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  abuse  of  diplomatic  privi- 
lege of  which  Germany's  representa- 
tives had  been  guilty  and  announced 
that  his  Government  has  ceased  trans- 
mitting German  messages  from  the 
moment  that  the  character  of  Count 
von  Luxburg's  dispatches  was  made 
public.  Germany  sent  a  note  of  regret 
to  the  Swedish  'Government,  but  all  sec- 
tions of  public  opinion  in  Sweden 
branded  it  as  inadequate.  According  to 
recent  election  returns  the  Socialists  in- 
creased their  representation  in  the  na- 
tional Parliament  from  43  seats  to  48 
and  the  Liberals  from  29  to  37,  while 
the  Conservative  Party  carried  30  seats 
instead  of  43.  This  indicates  a  strength- 
ening of  the  sentiment  for  peace  and 
neutrality  and  a  weakening  of  pro- 
German  influence. 

Germany  officially  denies  the  Ameri- 
can charge  that  the  German  Minister 
to  Mexico  had  requested  the  German 
Government  to  bestow  a  decoration  of 
honor  upon  Folke  Cronholm,  the  Swed- 
ish diplomatic  representative  in  the 
country.  Nobody  in  Germany  will  say 
a  good  word  for   Count  von   Luxburg, 


(c,  Underwood  A  Vnderwood 

AMBASSADOR   TO   JAPAN 

Mr.     Roland     F.     Morris,     recently    appointed    to 

represent   the   United  States   in   Japan.   He   is   to 

leave   for    his    new    post   shortly 


however,  and  a  warm  reception  prob- 
ably awaits  that  disastrous  diplomat  on 
his  return  to  the  Fatherland.  Some 
German  papers  attempt  to  soften  "spur- 
los  versenkt"  into  a  less  inhuman  mean- 
ing; some  say  that  if  the  German  ad- 
miralty had  carried  on  submarine  war- 
fare with  sufficient  zeal,  no  diplomat 
would  have  proffered  advice  to  it;  some 
dismiss  the  whole  affair  as  the  eccen- 
tricity of  an  individual,  and  some  con- 
centrate their  wrath  on  the  United 
States  for  exposing  the  intrigue. 

Argentina  is  resolutely  indignant. 
Not  content  with  the  expulsion  of  Count 
von  Luxburg  from  his  post,  the  Argen- 
tine Government  withdrew  permission 
from  a  German  wireless  company 
which  had  attempted  to  get  into  com- 
munication with  Germany,  thus  cutting 
off  every  channel  of  intercourse  be- 
tween the  countries.  The  German  offi- 
cial apology  to  Argentina  was  not  con- 
sidered satisfactory.  On  September  19 
the  Argentine  Senate  voted  to  break  off 
all  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany. 
This  meant  that  another  German  Min- 
ister, if  one  should  be  sent  in  the  place 
of  von  Luxburg,  would  not  be  received. 

E         ts  t  ^e   ExP0I*ts  Admin- 

r*  j  x  •  •  j  istrative  Board  has 
Canada  Lumted     announced     that     al] 

exports  of  wheat,  wheat  flour,  butter 
and  sugar  to  Canada  or  Newfoundland 
will  hereafter  require  an  individual  li- 
cense instead  of  the  license  issued  thru 
the  customs  service  which  permitted  the 
exportation  of  these  foodstuffs  to  Brit- 
ish America  in  unlimited  quantities. 
The  order  is  merely  a  precaution,  en- 
abling the  Government  to  restrict  ex- 
ports should  that  step  become  necessary 
owing  to  a  food  shortage  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  present  intention  to 
refuse  licenses.  Shipments  now  in  tran- 
sit are  not  affected  by  the  order,  and 
exception  is  also  made  of  small  indi- 
vidual shipments  from  places  close  to 
the  international  boundary  line. 

Coal  Administrator  Garfield  will  ex- 
ercize close  supervision  over  all  coal 
exports  and  require  a  special  license  for 
each  shipment.  Hitherto  coal,  like  food- 
stuffs, might  be  exported  to  Canada 
under  a  general  customs  service  license. 
While  the  Government  will  take  care 
not  to  reduce  the  coal  shipments  to 
Canada  in  such  degree  as  to  injure  the 
industry  of  our  northern  neighbor, 
there  will  be  some  restriction.  During 
the  fortnight  from  August  24  to  Sep- 
tember 6,  it  was  discovered,  over  530,000 
tons  of  coal  had  gone  to  Canada  by 
way  of  Lake  Erie,  or  about  three-tenths 
of  the  coal  traffic  on  the  lake.  This  is 
far  in  excess  of  the  proportion  of  ex- 
ports to  Canada  by  the  lake  route  in 
normal  times.  In  the  meantime,  the 
states  of  the  upper  Mississippi  valley 
are  faced  with  a  fuel  shortage  that  may 
compel  the  closing  down  of  many  indus- 
tries during  the  winter  unless  coal  is 
sent  there  promptly  and  in  large  quan- 
'  tities.  The  Fuel  Administration  attempt- 
ed to  remedy  the  situation  by  requiring 
the  railroads  to  give  preference  to  coal 
shipments  in  the  direction  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  but  it  discovered  that  it  was  also 
necessary    to    curtail    Canadian    trade. 


Underwood  &  Underwood 

A   GREAT    EVENT   IN   ENGINEERING — COMPLETING   THE    BRIDGE  AT   QUEBEC 
In  spite  of  two  fatal  disasters,  the  middle  span   of  the  big  Quebec  bridge  has  finally  been  hoisted  into  position,  and  one  of  the  biggest  engineering 
teats  ever   attempted  is  now  practically   sure   of  success.   The  two  ends  of  the  bridge  were  built  out  from  the  banks  ;  the  middle  span,   640  feet  long, 
was  built  on   shore,  brought  down   the  river  on  pontoons,  and  hoisted  by  powerful   jacks   into    its   place    122   feet   above   the   water.    The   photograph 

above  shows  it  about  half  way  up  ;  it  was   in  this  position   last  year  that  the  span  fell 


Restrictions  on  exports  to  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  are  also  being  considered. 


The  St.  Paul 
Conference 


The  conference  of  the 
National  Non-Partizan 
League  at  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota, has  attracted  general  interest 
as  the  first  organized  expression  of  rad- 
ical opinion  among  the  farmers  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  Valley  on  the  issues 
arising  out  of  the  war.  Governor  Fra- 
zier  of  North  Dakota  was  the  first  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  conference  and 
he  acted  also  as  presiding  officer  during 
its  sessions.  A.  C.  Townley,  president 
of  the  National  Non-Partizan  League, 
expounded  the  purposes  of  the  meeting. 
He  denied  that  the  farmers  opposed  the 
fixing  of  a  price  for  wheat,  or  even  so 
low  a  price  as  $2.20  a  bushel,  but  he 
insisted  that  in  consistency  the  Govern- 
ment should  go  further  and  fix  the  price 
of  coal,  iron,  steel  and  oil,  and,  indeed, 
of  all  necessary  commodities.  He  scored 
the  "profiteers"  bitterly  and  asserted 
that  they  had  commanding  influence  at 
Washington.  Representative  Baer  of 
North  Dakota,  the  first  member  of  the 
League  to  be  chosen  to  Congress,  spoke 
in  a  similar  strain  and  with  even 
greater  bitterness. 

A  number  of  prominent  statesmen  of 
radical  tendencies,  not  directly  affiliated 
with  the  League,  were  invited  to  speak 
before  the  conference  and  some  of  them 
were  able  to  attend.  Senator  Gronna  of 
North  Dakota,  Senator  La  Follette  of 
Wisconsin  and  Senator  Borah  of  Idaho 
were  well  received  by  their  audience, 
altho  Senator  La  Follette  devoted  a 
part  of  his  speech  to  a  denunciation  of 
the  war  and  the  expression  of  his  con- 
viction that  the  United  States  had  no 
real  reason  for  quarreling  with  Ger- 
many. That  he  did  not  represent  the 
views  of  the  conference  was  evident 
from  the  resolution  which  was  adopted 
pledging  full  loyalty  to  the  national 
cause  in  the  Great  War.  Congresswoman 
Jeanette  Rankin  spoke  on  the  copper 
situation  in  Montana,  championing  the 
interests  of  the  miners.  The  declaration 


adopted  by  the  conference  recommended 
the  confiscation  of  war  profits  by  maxi- 
mum taxation  to  pay  for  the  war,  the 
control  by  the  Government  of  the  retail 
price  of  bread  as  well  as  of  the  price 
of  wheat  to  the  farmer,  loans  to  farm- 
ers to  buy  seed  wheat,  a  general  land 
tax  of  two  per  cent,  an  income  tax 
which  would  make  impossible  any  indi- 
vidual income  of  more  than  $100,000  a 
year,  public  ownership  of  mines  and 
railways,  an  increase  in  the  pay  of  com- 
mon soldiers  on  active  service,  Govern- 
ment operation  of  industries  impeded 
by  strikes  for  the  duration  of  the  war, 
cooperation  between  farmers  and  labor 
unions,  restriction  of  immigration  and 
direct  legislation. 

t>i-     pu'  j  >      The    creation    of    our 

The  Shipyards  , 

new     merchant     ma- 

e  rine  has  been  greatly 

impeded  by  widespread  strikes  in  the 
shipyards,  affecting  both  steel  and 
wood  construction.  On  September  17, 
some  25,000  iron  workers  and  metal 
trades  mechanics  engaged  in  war  emer- 
gency work  in  and  near  San  Francisco 
went  on  strike  to  obtain  a  fifty  per 
cent  increase  in  wage  schedules.  On 
the  whole  Pacific  Coast  at  least  50,000 
men  of  the  shipbuilding  trades  left 
their  work,  tying  up  about  twelve  per 
cent  of  the  construction  work  under- 
taken by  the  Government.  Not  only  the 
metal  trades  were  involved,  but  wooden 
construction  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton as  well.  A  number  of  unions  not 
engaged  in  shipbuilding  struck  in  sym- 
pathy. 

Chairman  Edward  N.  Hurley,  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  offered 
his  services  as  mediator  to  settle  the 
strikes  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  causes 
of  trouble  were  complex.  Besides  the 
demand  of  the  metal  workers  for  in- 
creased wages,  some  unions  demanded 
the  closed  shop  and  wood  workers  in 
the  shipyards  insisted  that  no  lumber 
be  used  that  had  not  been  manufac- 
tured in  mills  running  on  the  eight- 
hour  day  plan. 


At  the  same  time  as  the  San  Fran- 
cisco strike,  6500  longshoremen  and 
cargo  handlers  left  their  work  in  the 
port  of  New  York.  The  dispute  was 
over  a  point  of  discipline.  The  long- 
shoremen demanded  the  discharge  of 
a  foreman  who  had  dismissed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  union.  After  four  days'  ab- 
sence from  work,  the  men  agreed  to 
return  on  condition  that  the  question 
at  issue  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 

The  frequent  and  menacing  strikes 
in  the  shipyards  and  in  the  metal  mines 
of  the  western  states  have  greatly  con- 
cerned the  President.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent trouble  for  the  future,  he  appoint- 
ed a  special  commission  of  personal 
representatives  to  investigate  labor  dif- 
ficulties on  the  spot  and  take  counsel 
with  the  local  authorities  on  ways  and 
means  of  mediation.  The  commission 
will  consist  of  Secretary  Wilson,  of  the 
Department  of  Labor;  two  representa- 
tive business  men,  Colonel  J.  L.  Spang- 
ler,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Verner  Reed, 
of  Colorado,  and  two  chiefs  of  labor 
federations,  John  H.  Walker,  of  Illi- 
nois, and  E.  P.  Marsh,  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Felix  Frankfurter,  assistant  to  Sec- 
retary Baker,  of  the  War  Department, 
was  selected  as  secretary  of  the  com- 
mission. 

„        x>„   j     Secretary   McAdoo  of  the 
Your  Bond     „  J  ~ 

Treasury  Department  an- 


Is  Coming 


nounces  that  the  delivery 


of  bonds  of  the  first  Liberty  Loan,  will 
begin  on  September  26.  The  long  delay, 
which  has  surprized  and  possibly  per- 
plexed some  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
loan,  is  accounted  for  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  individual  applications  for  bonds 
and  the  consequent  enormous  task  of 
printing  them.  In  all,  some  8,700,000 
bonds  of  various  types  and  denomina- 
tions have  been  printed,  and  the  reat 
majority  of  these  are  of  the  id 

hundred     dollar     denor 
now  that  a  large  sup 
been    made    ready    fo 
deliveries    will 
Secretary    Mc  \<:- 
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certificates  of  payment  not  to  be  in  a 
hurry  to  exchange  them  for  bonds,  since 
they  will  probably  have  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  exchange  these  certificates  for 
bonds  of  the  new  issue  at  a  higher  rate 
of  interest  than  the  present  three  and 
a  half  per  cent.  Of  course,  the  bonds  of 
the  first  issue  will  also  be  convertible 
into  the  new  bonds;  but  the  bother  of 
securing  the  three  and  a  half  per  cent 
bonds  only  to  exchange  them  later  for 
the  new  issue  may  be  avoided  by  those 
who  are  willing  to  wait  till  the  second 
issue  is  ready.  Until  June  15,  1918, 
there  will  be  no  extra  charge  made  for 
those  who  wish  to  exchange  a  number 
of  small  bonds  for  a  bond  of  larger  de- 
nomination or  who  wish  to  exchange 
registered  bonds  for  coupon  bonds. 

The  second  Liberty  Loan  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  on  September  15, 
by  an  unanimous  vote.  The  interest  rate 
was  left  at  four  per  cent  and  Senator 
La  Follette  secured  an  amendment  fix- 
ing the  same  rate  for  the  issue  of  war 
savings  certificates.  He  also  offered  an 
amendment  fixing  a  time  limit  for  the 
bonds,  but  this  was  rejected.  Their  ter- 
mination is  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  according  to  the  bill  as 
it  passed  the  Senate.  The  war  bond  bill 
was  then  sent  to  a  joint  conference  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

™      ,,    ,  There  was  a  change  for 

The  Market      .,       ,    . .        •       ,u        .     , 
the    better    in    the    stock 

for  Stocks  market)  at  New  York,  on 
the  19th,  when  prices  moved  upward 
after  several  days  of  depression.  On 
Monday,  the  17th,  a  downward  tendency 
shown  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
week  became  more  pronounced  and  the 
entire  list  declined.  This  was  ascribed 
mainly  to  the  continuing  high  interest 
rate,  5  and  6  per  cent,  on  call  loans, 
and  not  to  any  fresh  news  from  Europe 
or  Washington,  altho  reports  from 
Petrograd  reduced  the  price  of  Rjs- 
sian  bonds  by  3  points.  Stocks  of  steel 
companies  were  affected  by  rumors  that 
the  price  to  be  fixed  by  the  Government 
would  be  only  $45  a  ton,  altho  $68  had 
been  predicted  a  few  days  earlier.  The 


Ding  m  New  York  Tribune 

WAITING   FOR    PUBLIC    OPINION   TO 
CATCH   UP 

day's  net  losses  in  the  industrial  list 
were  from  1  to  2y2  points,  with  the  ex- 
ceptional reduction  of  6%  for  Bethle- 
hem Steel.  As  a  rule  the  railroad  shares 
showed  only  slight  losses,  but  2%  was 
cut  from  the  price  of  St.  Paul,  which 
had  been  weak  for  some  time.  Of  the 
day's  business,  44  per  cent  was  in  Steel 
Corporation  shares,  with  a  loss  of  2%. 
On  the  18th  the  price  movement  was 
irregular  and  confused.  For  some  stocks 
a  part  of  Monday's  losses  was  recov- 
ered, but  an  average  showed  additional 
reduction.  The  call  loan  rate  declined 
to  3  per  cent,  with  a  favorable  effect. 
In  the  railroad  list  only  slight  frac- 
tional changes  were  seen,  with  Cana- 
dian Pacific's  loss  of  4  points  an  excep- 
tion. Steel  Corporation  advanced  %  on 
sales  of  234,000  shares  in  a  total  of 
649,000. 

Prevailing  opinion  was  that  the 
marked  improvement  shown  on  the  19th 
was  due  chiefly  to  reduction  of  loan 
rates  and  the  movement  of  the  Federal 
Reserve    Bank   to    stabilize    them.    The 


rate  fell  to  2Y2  per  cent,  closing  at  2%. 
It  was  understood  that  plans  had  been 
made  for  cooperative  action  by  the 
banks  concerning  funds  available  for 
loans,  and  to  prevent  abnormal  interest 
charges.  There  was  no  news  to  which 
weight  was  given.  Conference  commit- 
tees at  Washington  had  agreed  upon 
the  $11,000,000,000  bond  or  War  Credit 
bill,  which  would  soon  be  enacted.  New 
taxes  could  be  measured.  Prices  for 
steel  had  not  been  announced,  but  shares 
of  all  steel  companies  moved  sharply 
upward,  the  Corporation  leading  with  a 
net  gain  of  3x/4.  Additions  for  Gulf, 
Midvale,  Lackawanna  and  Republic 
were  from  3  to  4%.  War  order  indus- 
trials advanced,  of  course,  and  the  rail- 
roads showed  moderate  improvement, 
Canadian  Pacific  recovering  2%  of  the 
4  points  lost  the  day  before.  Motor 
stocks,  recently  deprest  by  taxes,  econ- 
omy and  high  cost  of  raw  material, 
were  notably  strong.  Even  the  Russian 
bonds  shared  in  the  movement  by  gain- 
ing 3  points. 

On  the  20th  this  general  advance 
was  not  checked.  The  day's  aver- 
age for  industrials  may  be  indicated 
by  Steel's  gain  of  1%.  Railroads  were 
an  exception  to  the  rule,  being  com- 
paratively weak.  The  money  rate  was 
3%  and  4  per  cent.  The  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's addition  of  10  per  cent  to  the 
wages  of  its  252,000  employees  was  re- 
garded as  proof  of  confidence.  This  is 
the  fifth  increase  in  nineteen  months, 
and  the  men's  wages  are  higher  by  60 
per  cent  than  they  were  in  January, 
1916. 

Copper  shares  were  strong.  It  be- 
came known  that  the  Government  had 
fixed  the  price  of  the  metal  at  23% 
cents  a  pound,  or  about  4  cents  below 
current  market  rates.  Some  had  predict- 
ed not  more  than  20  cents.  Russian 
bonds  continued  to  rise.  Gains  for  sev- 
eral other  steel  companies  exceeded 
those  of  the  Corporation.  In  four  days 
1,000,000  of  that  great  company's  shares 
had  changed  hands,  or  35  per  cent  of 
the  total. 


Preit  Illustrating 

One  of  the  feats  of  modern   warfare 


DIGGING    IN 

-to  lie  flat  on  the  ground  while  you  dig  a  trench  and  throw  up  earthworks,  at  the  same  time  keeping  out  of 
sight  of  the  enemy  gunners 


WORKING  WITH  THE  JAPANESE 

BY  MILDRED  AUGUSTA  CLARKE 


IT  has  been  commonly  believed  that 
organized  labor  is  the  citadel  of 
California's  anti-Japanese  move- 
ment. The  violent  agitation  which 
has,  during  the  past  several  years, 
brought  about  many  diplomatic  com- 
plications, was  started  by  a  labor  lead- 
er in  San  Francisco,  under  whose 
slogan  of  "The  Japanese  must  go!" 
California's  labor,  organized  and  unor- 
ganized, readily  rallied.  The  temporary 
expulsion  of  Japanese  children  from 
the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco, 
the  conclusion  of  the  "gentlemen's 
agreement"  between  Tokio  and  Wash- 
ington, and  the  enactment  of  the  anti- 
alien  land  law  by  the  legislature  at 
Sacramento,  were  the  harvest  reaped 
by  this  agitation. 

With  these  incidents  still  fresh  in  our 
minds  the  conciliatory  attitude  recent- 
ly shown  by  California's  organized 
labor  toward  the  Japanese  seems  little 
short  of  marvelous.  When,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1915,  a  Japanese  labor  union 
sent  a  representative  to  the  conventions 
of  the  California  and  American  Feder- 
ations of  Labor  with  the  request  that 
he  be  admitted  as  a  fraternal  delegate, 
Mr.  Olaf  Tveitmoe,  a  prominent  labor 
leader  in  California,  said  to  a  news- 
paper reporter :  "I  would  rather  sit 
with  a  Jap  delegate  than  with  a  lot  of 
other  delegates." 

GETTING  ACQUAINTED 

THIS  utterance  was  amazing  because 
Mr.  Tveitmoe  had  for  almost  ten 
years  been  regarded  as  hostile  toward 
the  Japanese.  Its  real  significance  lies  in 
the  indication  it  implies  of  the  signal 
change  that  has  come  over  the  senti- 
ments of  the  class  of  people  with  whom 
its  author  is  identified.  Today  the  labor 
leaders  of  California  are  willing  to  face 
the  Japanese  question  in  a  conciliatory, 
even  sympathetic  spirit.  Because  of 
this  new  attitude  on  the  part  of  Cali- 
fornia's labor,  the  once  celebrated 
Japanese  and  Korean  Exclusion  League 
of  San  Francisco  went  out  of  existence 
in  1914.  Addressing  the  Japanese  at  a 
recent  banquet  at  which  both  Japanese 
and  Americans  were  present,  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Macarthur,  a  prominent  Democrat 
and  labor  leader  in  California,  made, 
in  a  humorous  vein,  a  very  clever  and 
exceedingly  pertinent  observation  by 
saying:  "The  more  I  see  you,  the  less 
you  look  like  a  Jap!"  The  implication 
is  obvious.  If  Japanese  and  Americans 
only  get  together  and  become  acquaint- 
ed with  one  another,  the  barrier  be- 
tween the  two  must  gradually  vanish. 
It  is  a  salutary  tendency  that  Cali- 
fornia's labor  leaders  have  come  to  re- 
gard the  Japanese  question  as  an  eco- 
nomic question  rather  than  a  race  is- 
sue. "The  objection  of  the  American  to 
the  Japanese,"  writes  James  W.  Mul- 
len, editor  of  the  Labor  Clarion,  organ 
of  the  California  Federation  of  Labor 
and  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council, 
"was  not  based  upon  racial  ground,  but 
upon  economic  ground.  The  racial  as- 
pect  has   since   been    injected    into   the 


It  will  be  gratifying  to  all  friends  of 
good  international  relations  to  learn 
from  the  following  article  that  the 
Japanese  problem  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  beginning  to  settle  itself.  If 
only  the  American  Government  will 
seize  the  opportunity  of  the  visit  of 
the  Japanese  Mission  now  in  Wash- 
ington to  take  up  the  whole  Ameri- 
can Japanese  problem  it  will  find  that 
the  Japanese  are  more  than  responsive 
and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
problem  which  cannot  be  settled  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of 
right      and      justice. — The      Editor. 


issue  by  designing  persons."  With 
which  Walter  Macarthur,  whom  I  have 
just  mentioned,  agrees  by  saying:  "The 
movement  for  Asiatic  exclusion  is  based 
chiefly  upon  economic  grounds.  ...  It 
was  the  injection  of  the  idea  of  racial 
inferiority — an  idea  that  had  no  place 
in  the  minds  of  any  honest  exclusionist 
— that  led  to  the  misunderstanding  and 
created  a  breach  between  the  two  peo- 
ples." 

I  have  referred  to  the  Japanese  labor 
leader  who  was  admitted  as  a  fraternal 
delegate  to  the  San  Francisco  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  last  year.  The  same  gentleman, 
Mr.  Bunji  Suzuki  by  name,  has  been 
again  in  this  country  attending  the 
recent  conventions  of  the  California 
Federation  and  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  He  represents  the  Yu- 
Ai-kai,  Laborer's  Friendly  Society  of 
Japan,  of  which  he  is  the  president.  It 
has  30,000  members  and  is  so  far  the 
only  labor  organization  in  Japan  which 
promises  to  become  influential  as  well 
as  beneficial  to  the  working  class. 

THE   JAPANESE   DELEGATE 

WHEN  Mr.  Suzuki  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  a  year  ago  he  was,  with- 
out a  dissenting  voice,  admitted  to  the 
convention  of  the  California  Federation 
of  Labor  held  at  Santa  Rosa,  and  there 
he  delivered  an  appealing  address.  He 
was  also  invited  to  address  the  San 
Francisco  Labor  Council,  which,  with 
the  San  Francisco  Building  Trades 
Council,  had  long  been  regarded  as  the 
hotbed  of  the  anti-Japanese  agitation. 
When  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor opened  its  convention  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  November,  1915,  Suzuki  was 
also  received,  with  but  slight  opposi- 
tion, as  a  fraternal  delegate.  That  a 
Japanese  was  seated  at  all  in  these 
gatherings  was  in  itself  remarkable 
enough,  but  the  surprizing  part  of  it 
all  was  the  cordiality  with  which  he 
was  received  and  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  his  speeches  were  listened  to. 
Had  he  come  but  a  year  or  two  before, 
the  doors  of  such  labor  organizations 
would  have  been  closed  in  his  face. 

Upon  the  close  of  the  San  Francisco 
convention  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  Mr.  Suzuki  went  home,  leav- 
ing behind  him  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression with  the  labor  leaders  of  Cali- 
fornia.   That  was   in    November,    1915. 


Since  then  events  have  happened,  all 
tending  to  create  among  the  laborers 
of  California  a  sympathetic  feeling  to- 
ward the  Japanese.  The  first  of  such 
events  was  the  conciliatory  attitude  of 
the  Japanese  steamship  company,  the 
Toyo  Kisen-Kaisha,  toward  the  long- 
shoremen who  went  on  a  strike  last 
May.  The  San  Francisco  office  of  this 
Japanese  firm  was  one  of  the  two  ship- 
ping concerns  which  promptly  accepted 
the  demands  of  the  longshoremen  and 
thus  declined  to  line  up  with  the  Water- 
front Employers'  Association,  whose 
uncompromising  attitude  resulted  in 
the  protracted  strike.  For  this  gracious 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese 
steamship  company  the  labor  organiza- 
tions of  San  Francisco  and  California 
evinced  keen  appreciation. 

A   SYMPATHETIC    WALK-OUT 

THEN  came  the  strike  of  culinary 
workers  of  San  Francisco,  number- 
ing more  than  3000  cooks  and  waiters. 
When  the  strike  was  declared  the 
Japanese  employed  by  various  restau- 
rants voluntarily  and  spontaneously 
walked  out.  These  Japanese  had  never 
been  given  a  square  deal  at  the  hands 
of  organized  labor;  they  had  been  de- 
nied admission  into  the  union  and  had 
not  enjoyed  the  protection  which  was 
back  of  the  union  men.  And  yet  they 
had  no  hesitation  in  showing  their 
sympathy  and  their  feeling  of  comrade- 
ship for  the  striking  workers  by  quit- 
ing  their  jobs.  True,  their  number  was 
very  small,  not  exceeding  forty.  In  the 
final  issue  of  a  eity-wide  strike  so  small 
a  number  of  Japanese  did  not  count  for 
much.  But  it  was  the  chivalrous  spirit 
shown  by  the  Japanese,  rather  than 
the  actual  influence  exercized  by  them, 
that  was  appreciated  by  the  striking 
culinary  workers.  The  occasion  fur- 
nished food  for  reflection  on  the  part 
of  American  workers,  who  were  at 
heart  conscious  that  they  had  not  been 
square  with  the  Japs.  When  Hugo 
Ernst,  secretary  of  the  Culinary  Work- 
ers' Union  of  San  Francisco,  reported 
at  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council,  on 
the  sympathetic  "walk  out"  of  the 
Japanese  and  argued  for  the  affiliation 
of  Japanese  workers  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  he  was  enthusias- 
tically applauded  by  the  audience. 
Only  a  few  years  before  any  sugges- 
tion that  the  doors  of  American  labor 
organizations  be  opened  to  the  Japan- 
ese would  have  been  received  with 
laughter  and  derision. 

At    this    psychological    moment    Mr. 
Suzuki,     president     of     the     Laborers' 
Friendly  Society  of  Japan,  came  to  San 
Francisco  for  the  second  time.  He  w 
again  admitted  as  a   fraternal  delegate 
to  the  convention  of*  (he  California  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  held  at  Eureka  in  I 
tober,  and   made   an    inn 
He  brought  with  him  B   'etter  fr. 
Laborers'    Friendly    S»     ety   of 

inviting  represent  i1  of 

California  to  be  at  at  th<  an- 

niversary of  SI? 
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A  BETTER  BERTH  FOR  JACK  TAR 

BY  JAMES  H.  WILLIAMS,  ABLE  SEAMAN 


THE  sailor  has 
always,  in  all 
maritime  coun- 
tries, been  re- 
garded as  the  "nation's 
ward"  and  natural  de- 
fender, for  whose  par- 
ticular needs  special 
legislation  has  always 
been  found  necessary. 
In  fact  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  an  axiom  that 
those  nations  which 
attained  to  the  greatest 
naval  power  have  done 
the  most  to  develop 
good  practical  seaman- 
ship and  to  encourage 
commerce  afloat. 

It  is  Great  Britain's 
naval  supremacy  today 
that  has  enabled  her 
and  her  allies  to  hold 
the  colossal  military 
power  of  the  Teuton? 
in  check  for  the  past 
three  years,  and  it  is 
the  great  result  of  her 
long  established  com- 
mercial policy  of  na- 
tion protection  to  mer- 
chant seamen  that  en- 
ables her  to  do  so. 

And  now  that  the 
United  States  has  en- 
tered the  great  worldwide  conflict,  in 
the  horrid  contemplation  of  which  all 
humanity  stands  dumbfounded  and 
aghast,  I  believe  it  to  have  been  noth- 
ing short  of  an  act  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence which  brought  the  La  Follette 
measure  into  being  and  operation  as 
soon  as  it  did. 

During  the  past  five  years  I  have 
been  marooned  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
Argentine  country  and  almost  com- 
pletely isolated  from  the  world  without. 

It  was  while  sojourning  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Cordoba  in  1915  that  a  waif 
word  came  to  me  that  a  new  seamen's 
law  had  been  enacted  by  the  United 
States  Congress  and  approved  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  but  did  not  seem  popular, 
either  with  American  shipowners  or 
•ditors.  I  had  no  information  at  that 
time  regarding  the  provisions  of  the 
new  law,  but  thanked  God  for  its  un- 
popularity. 

Since  my  return  to  New  York  I  have 
made  every  effort  in  my  power  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  provisions  of 
the  new  act  and  compare  them  faith- 
fully with  the  previous  navigation  laws. 

Against  the  wealthy  shipping  cor- 
porations and  other  allied  interests 
•hat  have  so  persistently  and  volubly 
joined  in  public  denunciation  of  the 
measure  I  have  neither  time  nor  space 
to  contend  here.  That,  perhaps  I  can  do 
better  and  more  effectively  when  next 
I  go  to  sea. 

The  learned  editor  of  a  very  exclusive 
and  high  class  New  York  periodical  re- 
fers to  the  La  Follette  measure  as  "a 
criminal  law." 

But  please  hear  me  first  and  judpc 
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Edwin  Levick 

Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  deck  crew  should  have  a  rating  of  able  seamen 

the  La  Follette  law  for  yourself  after- 
ward. The  wretched  condition  of  our 
merchant  seamen  during  the  past  fifty 
years  is  not  fit  to  tell;  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  under  the  inexorable  rule  of 
the  "crimp"  and  the  bloody  belaying  pin 
of  the  "bucko"  mate,  under  the  old  sys- 
tem of  chattel  slavery — imprisonment 
for  desertion,  starvation  and  "blood 
money,"  the  American  boy  instinctively 
shunned  the  sea;  the  American  man 
fled  from  it. 

MORE  than  twenty  years  ago  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of 
Navigation  warned  the  Government, 
thru  his  annual  report  to  the  depart- 
ment, that  at  least  ninety-five  per  cent 
of  the  seamen  then  serving  in  the  mer- 
chant marine  were  foreigners.  It  is  also 
highly  probable  that  the  remainder  were 
mainly  officers  whose  positions  required 
them  to  be  American  citizens,  or  become 
such. 

As  a  result  of  this  condition  the  vast 
majority  of  men,  by  courtesy  called 
"sailors,"  in  the  American  merchant 
marine  at  that  time  were  highly  in- 
efficient, largely  ineffective,  like  the 
roustabouts  who  composed  the  crew  of 
the  ill-fated  "General  Slocum." 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  La  Fol- 
lette law  every  man  seeking  employ- 
ment as  a  seaman  must  first  make  ap- 
plication to  the  Board  of  Local  In- 
spectors for  a  certificate  of  competency 
in  whatever  grade  or  rating  he  desires 
to  serve.  To  obtain  such  certificate  the 
applicant  must  be  first  subjected  to 
three  separate  examinations  to  deter- 
mine his  fitness. 


The  first  test  relates 
to  language.  The  ap- 
plicant for  a  berth  in 
any  American  ship  must 
prove  his  ability  to  un- 
derstand any  ordet 
given  on  shipboard  in 
the  English  language. 
The  second  test  is 
physical  and  the  appli- 
cant must  bring  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  marine 
surgeon  declaring  him 
to  be  free  from  any 
physical  ailments,  dis- 
ease or  infirmity  which 
would  render  him  inca- 
pable of  efficient  service. 
The  third  test  is  tech- 
nical and  is  based  upon 
proof  of  at  least  three 
years'  active  service  on 
deck,  in  the  case  of  an 
able  seaman,  and  pro- 
portionately less  for 
men  of  lower  grade. 

Graduates    of   school 
ships  approved  by  and 
conducted    under    rules 
prescribed  by  the   Sec- 
retary    of     Commerce, 
may  be  rated  "able  sea- 
men"   after    a    further 
service  of  twelve  months 
at  sea  in  the  merchant 
marine,  provided  they  prove  competent. 
Under    the    new    law    no    seagoing 
vessel,    whether    American    or   foreign, 
will    be    permitted    to    depart    from    a 
United  States  port  unless  forty  per  cent 
in  the  first  year,  forty-five  per  cent  in 
the  second  year,  fifty  per  cent  in  the 
third    year,    fifty-five   per   cent   in   the 
fourth  year  after  the  passage  of  this 
act    (March    4,    1915)    and    thereafter 
sixty-five  per  cent  of  her  deck  crew  are 
of  a  rating  not  less  than  able  seamen. 
The  beneficent  effect  of  such  regula- 
tions as  these  will  certainly  be  appre- 
ciated, even  by  a  landsman,  when  it  is 
known  that  under  the  old  law  no  quali- 
fications of  any  kind  were  ever  demand- 
ed of  a  merchant  seaman,  or  of  any  one 
seeking  employment  as  a  seaman. 

No  questions  were  ever  asked  any 
applicant  for  shipment  so  long  as  he 
was  willing  to  ship  on  the  terms  offered. 

THE  logical  result  of  such  haphazard 
practises  must  be  obvious.  The  crimps 
were  in  the  business  for  "blood  money" 
alone,  and  the  more  ignorant  and  com- 
plaisant they  found  a  man  the  better 
he  suited  their  purpose.  They  could  get 
just  as  much  advance  for  a  greenhorn 
as  for  a  skilful  seaman,  and  he  was 
much  more  easily  deceived  as  well  as 
easier  to  handle.  A  man  who  could  not 
understand  the  English  language  could 
not  tell  of  his  troubles,  and  a  cripple 
couldn't  fight  much.  So  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  humanity  were  regularly 
shanghaied  on  board  outward  bound 
windjammers  and  turned  over  to  the 
"bucko"  mates  to  be  "combed  out"  and 
remodeled  into  sailors. 


September  29,  1917 


THE     INDEPENDENT 
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Ten  years  ago  I  contributed  a  story 
to  The  Independent  called  "A  Son  of 
Ishmael,"  in  which  I  described  the  har- 
rowing experiences  I  endured  at  the 
time  of  my  mother's  death  in  1888.  Be- 
cause I  had  signed  articles  in  an  out- 
ward bound  ship  I  was  beaten,  abused, 
and  dragged  thru  the  streets  of  Phila- 
delphia by  two  policemen  and  a  force  of 
boarding  house  runners  to  a  magis- 
trate's office,  for  only  beseeching  to  be 
released  from  my  contract  to  attend 
my  mother's  funeral ! 

In  October,  1893,  I  was  one  of  three 
sailors  arrested  at  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, for  refusing  to  perform  un- 
necessary work  on  the  Sabbath  Day. 
We  were  handcuffed — my  two  ship- 
mates together,  myself  alone — dragged 
thru  the  streets  like  felons  and  taken 
in  a  public  street  car  to  Whalley  Ave- 
nue Jail,  where  we  had  been  committed 
in  $200  bail  each  by  a  local  commis- 
sioner to  await  trial  before  the  United 
States  court  to  be  held  in  Hartford 
two  months  later. 

Fortunately  for  us,  however,  the  old 
"blue  laws"  prevailed  in  Connecticut 
at  that  time  and  were  more  respected 
than  the  old  slave  laws.  The  unusual 
spectacle  of  three  defenseless  seamen 
being  dragged  about  the  city  in  irons 
naturally  attracted  attention  as  well 
as  indigination,  and  when  the  cause  of 
our  arrest  was  learned  a  committee 
waited  upon  the  commissioner  demand- 
ing an  explanation.  Bail  was  furnished 
for  us  forthwith.  A  lawyer  was  sent  to 
the  jail  with  our  release.  New  clothing 
was  provided  for  us  and  our  board  and 
lodging  paid  at  the  Sailors'  Home  and 


the  superintendent  of  that  staid  insti- 
tution instructed  to  treat  us  with  all 
possible  kindness  until  we  could  be  re- 
shipped.  That  was  one  instance  where 
godliness  triumphed  over  injustice,  but 
I  believe  that  in  a  case  of  this  kind  it 
is  the  only  one  on  record. 

THE  La  Follette  law  gives  the  sailor 
his  Sunday  rest  and  five  legal  holi- 
days in  each  year,  circumstances  of 
course  permitting.  And  a  few  weeks  ago, 
on  our  voyage  home  from  Buenos  Aires 
in  the  sailing  ship  "Brynhilda"  of  New 
York,  at  eight  a.  m.  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  morning,  all  hands  were  mustered 
on  the  poop  deck,  master,  mates  and 
men,  to  salute  the  American  flag.  And 
as  Old  Glory  fluttered  to  the  mizzen- 
peak  I  could  not  help  uttering  a  prayer 
of  gratitude  because  at  last  my  coun- 
try had  given  me  a  flag  to  salute;  for 
in  all  my  long  experience  since  1876  I 
have  never  witnessed  such  a  salute  on 
board  an  American  sailing  ship  at  sea 
before. 

Imprisonment  for  desertion  and  ad- 
vance wages  have  always  been  the  bane 
of  the  sailors'  lives.  They  are  in  fact 
and  effect  the  complements  of  each 
other.  Without  either  the  other  could 
not  exist. 

The  payment  of  advances,  allot- 
ments, bonuses,  etc.,  to,  or  on  behalf  or 
in  the  names  of  seamen  was  as  old  as 
maritime  history  and  the  fugitive  sailor 
laws  of  all  nations  were  intended  to 
protect  the  payee  against  loss  by  the 
refusal  of  the  seaman  to  perform  his 
contract.  The  sailor  never  received  the 
money  thus  signed  for;  it  was  invaria- 


bly paid  to  a  third  party  known  as  the 
"original  creditor,"  to  whom  he  was 
presumed  to  be  in  debt.  The  original 
creditor  of  a  sailor  was  always  the 
"crimp,"  or  "jackal"  thru  whom  he 
was  engaged. 

These  harpies  infested  every  seaport 
in  the  world  and  thrived  bountifully  by 
trading  upon  the  wages,  necessities  and 
self-respect  of  seafaring  men.  In  time 
they  organized  into  powerful  groups 
or  gangs,  and  in  order  to  make  their 
power  over  the  seamen  more  sure  and 
complete  proceeded  to  corrupt  and  co- 
erce shipowners  and  masters  as  well  as 
their  crews.  This  they  could  always  ac- 
complish either  thru  fear  or  bribery. 
The  shipowner  who  was  too  honorable 
to  be  bribed  would  be  compelled  to  lay 
up  his  vessels  and  allow  them  to  "rot 
in  their  own  neglected  brine"  because 
he  could  obtain  no  crews  except  from 
Crimp  &  Co.,  who  controlled  the  avail- 
able supply  of  slaves. 

On  the  other  hand  the  master  or 
owner  who  complaisantly  accepted  a  re- 
bate out  of  the  sailors'  advance  notes 
would  never  experience  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining seamen.  This  pernicious  custom 
at  length  became  part  of  an  inexorable 
system,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  ship- 
owners as  a  whole  came  to  regard  it 
as  a  necessary  and  legitimate  business 
and  absolutely  refused  to  engage  crews 
on  any  terms  except  those  prescribed 
by  the  crimps. 

The  original  scale  of  provisions  served 
Out  to  American  seamen  until  improved 
by  appropriate  legislation  in  1898  was, 
like  many  other  maritime  regulations, 
a  relic  of  the       [Continued  on  page  515 


Prat  MuKtrtiting 

The   sailors'    meals   on    shipboard   nowadays    are  fit    to   eat — no   more    "old    horse,    old   hog,    shadow    soup,    hard    tail;    and    humbug 


FOOD    FRIGHTFULNESS 

EXPLAINED  BY  A  GERMAN  GROCER 

With  an  Introduction  by  Sydney  Reid 


EVERY  time  that  Moses  pro- 
duced a  plague  the  magicians, 
retained  by  Pharaoh,  duplicated 
it,  making  double  trouble,  until 
the  plague  was  boils.  Then  the  magi- 
cians were  so  preoccupied  with  strictly 
personal  affairs  that  they  neglected 
their  enchantments  and  the  unfortu- 
nate Egyptians  suffered  nothing  worse 
than  Moses  inflicted. 

If  the  United  States  Government  and 
Mr.  Hoover  could  only  confer  boils 
upon  the  owners  of  storage  warehouses, 
middle  men  and  speculators  in  the  food 
business  it  would  probably  afford  very 
considerable  relief  to  the  common  peo- 
ple who  find  themselves  unable  to  live 
without  eating  and  who  must  purchase 
their  food  from  convenient  grocers  and 
butchers.  These  consumers  find  that 
enchantments  have  been  worked  against 
them  till  their  food  now  costs  on  an 
average  nearly  double  the  price  of  three 
and  a  half  years  ago.  Some  staples  have 
advanced  to  more  than  double  the  price. 
At  the  end  of  last  August  potatoes  went 
up  to  ten  cents  a  pound,  almost  ten 
times  their  ordinary  price  for  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.  The  Great  War  pro- 
vided legitimate  excuse  for  one-tenth 
the  advance,  but  the  rest  was  pure  en- 
chantment. 

It  may  be  a  mere  coincidence  that 
most  of  the  food  middle  men,  storage 
warehouse  keepers  and  commission 
merchants  in  New  York  City  are  Ger- 
man born  or  of  German  descent — and 
then  again  it  may  not. 

BUT  the  Teuton  food  dispensers  in 
the  United  States  live  unthreatened 
in  peace  and  safety,  in  the  land  that 
welcomed  them  and  gave  them  fullest 
opportunity,  and  where  they  developed 
and  prospered  as  they  never  could  have 
done  at  home.  To  some  men  an  obliga- 
tion like  this  compels  gratitude.  To 
others  it  seems  an  insult,  and  they  hold 
a  secret  grudge  against  benefactors. 
If  any  Teuton  food  men  are  in  the  lat- 
ter class  they  must  be  slyly  reveling 
because  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  paying  off  the  old  score. 

Every  time  the  United  States  makes 
a  move  against  the  fatherland,  they  can 
and  do  collect  a  fine — just  as  in  Bel- 
gium or  northern  France — by  simply 
raising  prices.  Any  remonstrance  by  a 
consumer  meets  with  a  bland  and  placid 
general  explanation :  "Yes,  I  know  tnat 
is  so,  but  then  in  this  business  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  loss.  What  we  lose  on 
one  article  we  must  make  up  on  an- 
other or  we  could  not  live  at  all." 

America  has  chosen  Mr.  Herbert  C. 
Hoover  as  Food  Administrator  just  as 
Pharaoh  chose  Joseph  to  help  avert 
famine,  but  Joseph's  advantages  over 
Mr.  Hoover  were  numerous  and  great. 
To  begin  with  he  had  seven  years  for 
preparations — the  seven  full  years. 
Then  he  possest  unlimited  means  and 
autocratic  power.  He  established  a 
chain  of  storage  warehouses  in  which 
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he  preserved  the  surplus  of  the  full 
years.  When  the  lean  years  came  he 
had  a  monopoly  of  food  with  which  he 
was  able  to  buy  not  only  the  land, 
houses,  implements  and  cattle  of  the 
consumers,  but  also  ultimately  the  con- 
sumers themselves. 

Mr.  Hoover  had  no  such  preparation. 
He  is  attempting  to  control  food  prices 
of  a  loosely  organized  area  that  is 
larger  than  two  hundred  Egypts,  and 
his  powers  are  such  as  are  conferred 
upon  him  from  time  to  time  by  a  slow- 
moving  democracy  that  is  suspicious  of 
power.  Opposed,  he  finds  a  powerful 
army  of  the  cleverest  magicians  who 
ever  waved  a  wand.  They  can  make 
vast  stores  of  provisions  vanish  into 
thin  air,  then  reappear  again  from 
spmebody's  pocket,  or  sleeve,  or  collar 
band.  So  far,  Mr.  Hoover  has  not  been 
able  to  reduce  prices  of  staple  foods,  or 
even  to  hold  them  from  rising.  What 
he  did  in  Belgium  shows  that  he  pos- 
sesses many  of  Joseph's  best  qualities, 
and  he  may  achieve  success  in  spite  of 
all  the  great  difficulties.  There  were 
three  million  additional  small  gardens 
in  the  country  this  year,  and  the  prin- 
cipal food  crops  were  unprecedentedly 
large.  But  to  offset  that  this  year's  ex- 
ports broke  all  records.  The  increase 
of  exports  to  the  neutral  nations  in 
1917  was  112  per  cent,  and  to  bellig- 
erents 210  per  cent.  There  is  an  em- 
bargo shutting  out  neutrals  now,  but 
the  demand  of  America's  allies  is 
greater  and  more  pressing  than  ever. 

Stopping  the  war  would  give  no  im- 
mediate relief.  It  would,  during  the  first 
subsequent  year  at  least,  only  increase 
the  demand.  Meanwhile  the  magicians 
give  a  continuous  performance,  and  the 
only  safe  prediction  concerning  food  is 
that  it  will  continue  to  go  up  in  price. 

The  Grocer's  Answer 

IT  isn't  the  grocers  who  are  making 
the  big  profits.  I  get  nothing  of  it. 
I  am  worse  off  than  before  the  war. 
I  have  twice  as  much  money  invest- 
ed in  my  stock,  and  my  profits  are  small- 
er. Take  my  wrapping  paper,  for  in- 
stance, and  the  paper  bags  I  use;  I  must 
wrap  my  parcels  or  put  them  in  bags, 
and  the  cost  of  this  paper  has  trebled, 
so  that  quite  often  the  bag  that  I  must 
give  my  customer  costs  me  a  cent,  which 
comes  out  of  my  profit.  My  bacon  costs 
me  forty-one  cents  a  pound  wholesale. 
It  sells  for  fifty  cents  a  pound,  but  we 
lose  in  the  end  pieces.  Potatoes  before 
the  war  at  this  season  of  the  year  cost 
$2.50  for  three  bushels;  now  it  costs 
more  than  that  for  one  bushel,  tho  po- 
tatoes are  more  plentiful  here  than  ever 
before — that  is,  home  grown  potatoes. 
We  used  to  import  potatoes  by  ship- 
load from  Scotland,  for  instance,  before 
the  war,  and  I  remember  one  spring 
about  thirteen  years  ago  when  potatoes 
rose  to  $5  a  barrel  and  then  came  down 
to  $1.50  in  one  week.  Importations 
from  Belgium  made  the  difference.  Al- 


most all  imported  food  has  been  shut 
off,  while  at  the  same  time  our  exports 
have  greatly  increased. 

I  think  if  we  stopped  exporting,  food 
prices  would  come  down.  We  have 
raised  more  than  ever  in  this  country, 
but  where  is  it  going?  If  we  send  it 
away  we  haven't  got  it — isn't  that  so? 
Then  when  we  make  food  scarce  we 
make  it  dear — isn't  that  always  so?  Of 
course  speculators  have  something  to 
do  with  the  high  prices.  I  know  a  man 
who  made  a  fortune  in  potatoes.  Early 
last  fall  he  hired  a  large  building  for 
three  months  and  filled  it  with  po- 
tatoes that  he  bought  for  $3  to  $5  per 
barrel.  During  January  and  February 
of  this  year  he  sold  them  all — say 
2000  barrels— for  from  $10  to  $12  per 
barrel. 

ONE  of  my  friends  has  a  farm  right 
on  the  outskirts  of  New  York  City 
— within  the  city  line.  He  has  to  raise 
two  crops  a  year  to  make  it  pay  on  ac- 
count of  the  taxes,  and  he  thinks  that 
the  people  themselves  are  going  to  make 
potatoes  dear  this  fall  in  spite  of  the 
great  crop  by  grabbing  them  and  stor- 
ing  them    in    their    cellars.    That   will 
produce     an     artificial     shortage     and 
prices  will  go  up.  If  this  war  goes  on, 
the  cost  of  all  food  will  go  higher  still 
because  farmers  are  killing  their  stock. 
It  pays  better  to  kill  the  stock  and  sell 
it  for  meat  than  to  carry  it  when  feed 
is  so   dear.   Farmers   can   get   $20   per 
hundredweight  for  live  hogs,  and  corn 
is  $4.65  per  hundredweight,  so  it  pays 
better  to  sell.  Then  again,  the  farmer 
is  driven  nearly  crazy  by  the  shortage 
of  labor  since  so  many  men  have  gone 
into    the   army.    Two    years    ago    pork 
brought    $7.50    per    hundredweight    on 
the  hoof.  So  of  course  the  farmers  sell. 
There  is  such  a  big  demand  that  meat 
will  go  higher  still.  That  and  the  short- 
age of  labor  mean  more  stock  killing, 
and    that    again    will    compel    another 
great  rise  in  milk,  butter,  and  all  dairy 
products.  Chickens,  too,  are  being  killed 
for  the  same  reason.   Feed  is  so  high 
and  labor  so  scarce  it  doesn't  pay  to- 
keep    them.    I    know    fifteen    families 
around  here  in  Queens  County  who  kept 
flocks  of  chickens  in  their  back  yards, 
and   raised   eggs,  most   of  which   they 
sold.  They've  killed  the  chickens  because 
it  cost  too  much  to  feed  them.  If  there 
are   fifteen   families   doing  this   in   my 
little   circle,  how  many  like   them   are 
there  in  the  nation?  I  expect  to  see  eggs 
go  up  to  $1  a  dozen.  Handling  eggs  is 
a   gambling  proposition.    Some   of    my 
friends  have  ruined  themselves  specu- 
lating in  eggs.  They  have  bought  at  a 
high   price    and   stored   the   eggs,   then 
open  weather  has  come,  the  hens  began 
to  lay  again,  and  they  couldn't  sell  stor- 
age eggs  when  fresh  eggs  were  on  the 
market. 

Canned  and  package  goods  have  gone 
up,  farina  has  doubled  in  price,  rice 
has  doubled.       [Continued  on  page  511 
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A  MAN-SIZE 
FACTORY  JOB 

The  woman  below  is 
one  of  the  thousands 
who  have  stepped  into 
machine-shop  work 
that  used  to  be  done 
by  men.  They  are  get- 
ting away  with  it,  too; 
after  all  a  drilling 
machine  and  a  sewing 
machine  do  have  a 
good   deal  in   common 

©  Underwood  £  Underwood 


ENLISTING  THE  WOMEN  OF  AMERICA 
Government  positions,  chiefly  at  coast  defense  stations, 
are  being  filled  now  by  the  women  who  are  graduating 
from   this   radio    operators'    class   in    New    York    Citg 


A  WOMAN  AS 
GATE-KEEPER 

Mrs.  Phillips,  of  Alont- 
clair,  New  Jersey,  has 
found  another  new 
field  for  woman's 
work.  She  is  in  charge 
of  one  of  the  Erie 
Railroad's  grade  cross- 
ings, thereby  earning 
enough  to  support  her- 
self while  her  husband 
is    fighting   in    France 

Paul  Thompson 


THE  CHAMPION  GIRL  CANNER 

Helen  Tew,  of  Washington.  D.  C,  won  the  first  prize 
given  by  the  National  Emergency  Food  Garden  Com- 
mission in  their  contest  in  vegetable  canning  this  fall 
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BAGGAGE-SMASHERS  AM)  ENGINKKUS 
The    Bush    Terminal   Company   is    training   women    to  fill    the   plans   of   men  called   to    the  front.    They're    unload:' 
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HOW  THE  ALLIES  ADVANCE 
FRANCE 


IN 


'/Tie  photograph  above  shows  one  of  the 
important  German  positions  taken   by  the 

\Uies  last  spring  on  the  western  front. 
The  lines  of  trenches  have  been  retraced 
<m<l  lettered  to  bring  out  exactly  the  prob- 
Irtn  that  their  capture  offered  and  the 
direction  of  the  attack,  to  the  summit  of 
CornUlet,  indicated.  During  the  preliminary 
iinmbardment  the  French  gunners  fired 
r  fifty  thousand  shells  into  this  one  spot. 
The  attack,  successful  only  after  a  month 
</f  hard  fighting,  was  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  General  Anthoine  (whose 
photograph    is    published    on    this    page). 

\ft<r  the  battle  of  Marne  the  Germans 
occupied  an  uninterrupted  line  of  observa- 
tions starting  at  Notre  Dame-de-Lorette, 
extending    to    Vimy,    Chemin    des    Dames, 

\l'ironvilliers.  Montfaucon  and  Les  Eparges, 
down  to  II nrtmnnnsicillerkopf.  One  of  tht 
itrongest  points  on  this  line  nns  Maul 
CornUlet,  which  was  a  dominating  point  to 

the  plains  of  Chalons.  I'nder  the  dAred 
command  of  General  Anthoine  the  cosllu 
battle  of  Moron  villiers  began  on  April  11, 
1917,  and  lasted  till  May  .'.<)  of  the  same 
year.  The  capture  of  Mont  CornUlet.  which 
changed   hands   a   score   of   times,    was    the 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  MONT 
CORNILLET 

key  to  the  rest  of  the  "massifs"  which 
protected  Moronvilliers.  German  genius  in 
putting  up  a  strong  defensive  observation 
post  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  was  discov- 
ered after  a  survey  by  a  major  of  Fifty- 
first  Infantry.  There  he  found  a  shaft 
thirty  meters  deep  cut  in  the  center  of  the 
hill  and  a  connecting  tunnel  dug  th?-u  from 
the  eastern  slope  leading  directly  to  the 
shaft.  An  elaborate  series  of  barracks  and 
commanding  posts  large  enough  to  house 
three  infantries  safe  from  the  most  terrific 
bombardment  had  been  built  there,  yet  a 
single  shot  from  the  JfOO  French  mortars 
demolished  the  whole  structure  and  the 
German  dead  were  found  piled  on  top  of 
each  other  for  ten  meters  deep.  A  French 
engineer,  sent  in  to  explore  the  German 
tunnel-redoubt  under  Mont  CornUlet  after 
the  Allies  had  captured  it,  took  the  photo- 
graph on  the  opposite  page  by  the  light  of 
a  German  flare.  At  least  six  hundred 
corpses,  piled  five  or  six  deep,  were  lying  in 
heaps  in  various  parts  of  the  long  under- 
ground  galleries;  the  French  bombardment 
had  choked  the  entrances  and  ventilation 
shafts  in  such  a  manner  that  almost  the 
entire  garrison   were  killed   by  suffocation 
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AFTER  THE   BATTLE 
This  flashlight  photograph  of  the  tunnel  under  Mont  Cornillet  was    taken  by  a   Frenchman   Kent   in    to   reoonno  ■ 


CLIMBING  THE  UP  TRAIL 

BY  A  RECENT  SING  SING  GRADUATE 


FOR  weeks  before  my  release  from 
Sing  Sing  Prison  I  had  been 
eagerly  looking  forward  for  the 
great  day  to  arrive.  I  used  to 
restlessly  pace  up  and  down  my  cell, 
dreaming  great  dreams  of  what  the 
future  held  in  store  for  me.  Prison  born 
ideas  loom  large  in  the  minds  of  the 
men  who  have  long  been  immured  from 
the  world.  On  the  other  side  of  the  iron- 
barred  gate  lies  a  different  world— a 
strange  world.  And  so  I  found. 

I  left  with  $7.45  in  my  pocket,  plus 
a  ticket  to  New  York  City.  My  sole 
earthly  possessions  consisted  of  the 
suit  of  clothes  I  had  on,  the  $7.45  in 
my  pocket  and  a  packet  of  manuscript 
I  had  under  my  arm.  At  the  end  of  two 
days  I  found  that  I  hadn't  a  penny  in 
my  pocket.  I  figured  out  the  account  of 
my  expenses: 

Room   rent    ^'22 

Tooth  brush   jj& 

Tooth  paste    25 

Pair  of  socks   25 

Comb  15 

Collars    (2)     30 

Meals  (two  days)    l-oO 

Carfares    "5 

Total    $7.45 

That  night  I  went  over  the  packet 
of  manuscript  I  had  brought  home — 
things  I  had  written  in  the  solitude  of 
my  cell.  I  selected  a  story,  took  it  to  an 
editor,  explained  my  position  and  I  sat 
there  while  he  read  it.  Half  an  hour 
later  I  left  his  office  with  a  check  for 
a  hundred  in  my  pocket.  I  was  rich; 
affluent. 

I  bought  a  suit  of  clothes,  some  under- 
wear and  a  pair  of  shoes.  Two  days 
later  I  went  to  work  for  a  large  motion 
picture  corporation  at  a  salary  of  $30 
a  week.  Every  penny  I  could  save  I 
put  aside;  in  the  evening  I  would  get 
out  my  packet  of  manuscript  and  work 
over  a  story. 

As  soon  as  I  had  finished  one  I 
would  take  it  to  an  editor — in  this 
way,  I  soon  sold  five  of  my  stories 
and  put  the  money  aside.  A  feeling  of 
elation  was  mine;  I  was  beginning  to 
taste  the  fruits  of  honest  labor;  when 
my  stories  appeared  in  print,  I  would 
hurry  to  the  privacy  of  my  room  and 
there  view  with  pride  the  children  of 
my  brain. 

The  zest  for  life  was  keenly  alive; 
I  began  to  enter  more  fully  into  the 
things  that  go  to  make  this  land  of 
ours  a  busy  hive.  It  was  a  wonderful 
tiling  to  struggle  against  the  tide, 
there  was  an  honest  pride  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  I  was  able  to  breast  the 
stream ;  some  of  my  dreams  were  begin- 
ning to  materialize,  and  like  Alexander 
of  old,  I  began  looking  for  new  worlds 
to  conquer. 

Then  opportunity  knocked;  without 
hesitancy,  I  flung  the  door  open  and 
made  my  guest  welcome. 

A  new  invention  was  put  on  the  mar- 
ket— it  was  a  wonderful  little  con- 
trivance, and  so  I  made  a  bid  for  the 
agency. 
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This  autobiographical  sketch  of  a  re- 
formed criminal  who  finds  in  the  tan- 
gled circumstances  of  his  fight  to 
"come  back"  illustration  of  Emerson's 
essay  on  "Compensation"  is  an  inter- 
esting psychological  study  as  well  as 
a  good  story.  The  ex-convict's  first 
grasp  on  honest  success  was  broken  by 
one  of  his  own  pals,  who  robbed  him 
of  his  capital.  His  subsequent  attitude 
toward  himself  and  toward  his  fellow 
convict  "Mickey"  is  a  telling  point 
in      prison      reform.  —  The      Editor. 


I  resigned  my  position,  opened  ■  an 
office  in  the  theatrical  district — and  be- 
gan the  "Upward  Trail." 

LET  me  call  him  Mickey.  Mickey  had 
been  in  prison  several  times.  The 
judge  who  sentenced  him  to  serve  ten 
years  called  him  a  menace  to  society. 
"There  are  two  classes  of  men,"  he  told 
Mickey.  "The  first  class  should  never 
have  been  sent  to  prison;  the  second 
class  should  never  be  allowed  out  of 
prison,  and  you,  young  man,  belong  to 
the  second  class.  Ten  years  at  hard 
labor." 

I  was  first '  attracted  to  Mickey  by 
his  smile;  later  as  I  saw  and  knew  him 
better,  I  began  to  feel  a  genuine  liking 
for  him.  Mickey  told  me  his  story  one 
day.  He  had  learned  to  smoke  opium 
when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age;  "it 
was  cheap  as  dirt,  then,"  and  Mickey 
became  an  habitual  user  of  the  drug. 

One  day  Mickey  came  into  my  office. 
He  had  served  his  term,  and  one  would 
never  dream  that  this  clean  looking 
fellow  had  served  at  least  four  terms 
in  prison. 

MICKEY  picked  up  my  electrical  con- 
trivance and  looked  it  over  crit- 
ically. 

"Say,  this  is  some  machine;  why,  I 
could  sell  them  like  hot  cakes,  every- 
body will  buy  one  of  these,  lemme  sell 
some  of  them  for  you.  How  much  are 
they?" 

This  rapid  monolog  was  thrown  at 
me  like  lightning;  I  caught  his  en- 
thusiasm, and  so  Mickey  became  one  of 
my  salesmen — my  best.  For  two  weeks 
Mickey  went  about  his  work  gloriously 
happy.  He  did  sell  the  machines.  He 
said  it  was  the  first  time  in  his  life 
that  he  had  ever  performed  any  honest 
work. 

"I  wish  I  knew  years  ago  how  easy 
it  is  to  make  money.  I'd  never  done 
those  four  'bits'  in  prison." 

"But  you  forget  the  'dope'  you  used 
to  take,  Mickey,"  I  reminded  him.  "You 
simply  cannot  do  any  work  when  your 
system  is  filled  with  drugs;  and  par- 
ticularly 'hop'  (opium).  After  you 
smoke  all  you  have  energy  enough  to 
do  is  sleep — until  it  is  time  to  smoke 
again."  He  nodded  his  head  in  assent. 

Then  it  happened !  I  had  had  a  par- 
ticularly trying  night;  my  tooth  ached 
horribly,  and  when  I  reached  my  of- 
fice  the  next  morning   I   had   a   head- 


ache along  with  my  tired,  sleepy  feel- 
ing. 

A  few  minutes  after,  Mickey  strolled 
in.  His  "good  morning"  made  me  look 
up  from  my  typewriter  in  surprize. 
There  was  a  certain  thickness  in  his 
tone  that  alarmed  me.  I  thought  at  first 
it  was  liquor,  but  a  glance  at  his  eyes 
told  me  that  he  was  again  in  the  grim 
clutches  of  dope.  Anger  and  disappoint- 
ment struggled  for  the  mastery.  I  knew 
that  under  the  influence  of  the  drug 
Mickey  was  capable  of  almost  anything. 
The  appetite  that  had  lain  dormant  all 
these  years  had  been  aroused.  I  saw 
he  was  getting  restless ;  a  sign  that  the 
drug  he  had  filled  his  system  with  the 
night  before  was  dying  away,  and  that 
his  tortured  nerves  would  soon  be  cry- 
ing for  more.  I  wheeled  on  him  sud- 
denly. 

"T  OOK  here,  Mickey,  this  is  a  raw 
J-^  deal  you  are  handing  me.  For  near- 
ly three  years  you  have  not  tasted  this 
drug — any  drug.  You  came  in  this  of- 
fice, went  to  work,  turned  your  money 
over  to  your  mother  and  you  wer^frSp- 
py.  You  had  made  good.  Now  see  what 
you  have  done.  You  filled  yourself  with 
dope;  you  know  that  this  was  the  cause 
of  your  being  sent  to  prison  so  many 
times.  You  cannot  work  in  this  condi- 
tion; you  know  any  one  who  is  filled 
with  this  stuff  cannot  enunciate  his 
words  clearly;  how  in  blazes  do  you  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  sell  the  machines? 

"Then  I  ought  to  be  considered,  too. 
I  have  worked  pretty  hard  the  past 
few  months.  I  have  raked  and  scraped 
and  saved  every  penny  I  could.  I  have 
denied  myself  many  of  the  little  things 
I  wanted  and  needed,  simply  to  get 
myself  a  start  again.  I  have  had  no 
easy  time  of  it.  I  have  to  be  mighty 
careful;  I  must  restore  the  confidence 
I  forfeited  and  I  must  work  honestly 
in  order  to  prove  my  sincerity.  You  and 
I  are  in  the  same  boat.  You  have  to  do 
the  same  amount  of  thinking  as  I,  and 
you  must  work  just  as  hard.  We  have 
a  large,  man-sized  scrap  on  our  hands 
and  if  we  only  half  try,  we  are  bound 
to  win  and  win' big. 

"Suppose  some  one  we  knew  came 
into  the  office  and  saw  you  in  this  con- 
dition? What  would  they  think?  Let's 
go  out  and  get  some  black  coffee;  it  will 
do  you  good  and  counteract  the  effects 
of  the  dope." 

THE  coffee  braced  him  up  somewhat 
and  I  sent  him  home  to  bed.  Before 
going  home  to  the  office,  I  happened  to 
remember  that  I  needed  some  stamps; 
so  I  went  to  the  post  office  and  pur- 
chased seventy-five  two  cent  ones.  I 
was  more  or  less  worried  the  rest  of 
the  day.  I  felt  genuinely  sorry  for 
Mickey,  for  I  liked  him  immensely. 
About  three  o'clock,  my  tooth  not  get- 
ting any  better,  I  closed  up  the  office 
and  went  to  a  dentist.  I  remember  dis- 
tinctly putting  the  stamps,  fifty-five  of 
them,  in  the        [Continued  on  page  51G 
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Dr.  Vital  Brazil  looking  over  his  snake  colony  in  Sao  Paulo.  Each  of  these  curious  mounds  is  home  to  a  whole  family  of  snake* 

DOWN  ON  THE  SNAKE  FARM 


THERE  is  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
supported  by  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment, an  immense  snake  farm. 
It  is  called  by  its  director,  Dr. 
Vital  Brazil,  the  Institute  of  Serum- 
therapique,  and  here  after  many 
months  of  experiment  Dr.  Brazil  has 
succeeded  in  perfecting  an  anti-toxin, 
made  from  the  venom  of  the  snakes 
themselves,  to  fight  the  many  cases  of 
death  from  snake  bite  that  occurred 
every  year  in  his  country. 

In  order  to  manufacture  this  anti- 
toxin it  is  necessary  to  obtain  venom 
from  the  various  species  of  snakes. 
These  snakes  are  sent  to  the  institute 
from  all  over  Brazil  and  the  shipper 
in  return  for  his  trouble  receives  a  lit- 
tle glass  vial  carefully  packed,  and  all 
necessary  instructions  as  to  how  to 
use  it. 

This  is  the  anti-toxin  for  snake  bites 
and  it  will  enable  him  to  save  life,  even 
tho  the  application  is  made  several 
hours  after  the  accident.  In  this  way 
the  institute  keeps  on  hand  about  five 
thousand  snakes  of  every  species,  both 
the  venomous  snakes  and  the  non- 
venomous. 

The  venom  is  extracted  from  the  ser- 
pent by  grasping  the  snake  firmly,  just 
behind  its  head,  and  then  squeezing  the 
glands,  just  back  of  its  jaws.  A  light 
oily  liquid,  almost  clear,  but  with  a 
slight  greenish-yellow  cast,  drips  slow- 
ly from  the  snake's  jaws  into  a  glass 
receptacle. 

It  is  then  placed  in  an  incubator  and 
slowly  evaporated.  A  crystalline  forma- 
tion is  left,  varying  in  color  according 
to  the  species  of  snake  from  which  it 
was  obtained. 

The  next  stage  in  the  process  is  the 
inoculation  of  healthy  animals  with  this 
poison.  The  animals  used  are  generally 
strong  mules,  cattle  or  even  horses,  and 
these  animals  are  able  to  resist  a  small 
injection  of  the  poison.  As  only  a  mi- 
nute injection  is  made  at  a  time,  they 
have  time  to  manufacture  in  their  blood 
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A  death  struggle  betiveen  two  of  the  big 
snakes.  The  Mussurana  has  a  strangle  hold 
on  the  poisonous  snake  and  is  crushing  it 

system  an  anti-toxin  that  counteracts 
the  poison.  After  three  weeks  each  ani- 
mal, having  been  under  constant  observ- 
ation, is  relieved  of  some  of  its  blood, 
usually  from  one  to  two  quarts.  This 
blood  by  a  careful  process  is  separated 
from   the  toxins   that  the   animal   has 
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The  first  step  in  making  anti-lo.rin.  The 
venom  is  extracted  from  n  serpent  by  grasp- 
ing it  firmly  just  behind  its  head  and  squeez- 
ing  the  oily  liquid  from   the  poison  glands 


manufactured,  the  extract  being  a  clear, 
glycerine-like  liquid. 

Forty-five  cubic  centimeters  of  this 
toxin  will  cure  the  deadliest  snake  bite, 
the  fluid  being  injected  into  the  system 
just  behind  the  shoulder-blade. 

ANOTHER  branch  of  the  work  car- 
ried on  at  the  snake  farm  is  the 
raising  of  Mussuranas,  a  non-venomous 
snake  of  the  constrictor  type  and  the 
deadly  enemy  of  all  venomous  species. 
This  snake  is  quite  harmless  and  is  be- 
ing used  extensively  in  Brazil  for  the 
extermination  of  rodents  of  all  kinds  as 
well  as  for  a  guard  against  the  poison- 
ous snake. 

One  of  the  photographs  shows  a  Mus- 
surana killing  its  prey,  and  altho  it  may 
be  bitten  it  is  immune  from  the  poison. 
The  deadly  species  depend  upon  their 
poison  to  kill,  the  Mussurana  on  its 
strength.  In  an  instant  there  are  four 
coils,  sometimes  more,  about  its  victim, 
and  these  gradually  contract,  the  con- 
traction forming  the  loop  seen  in  the 
photograph.  The  teeth  of  the  Mussu- 
rana are  in  the  neck  of  its  victim  from 
the  start,  the  life  being  slowly  crushed 
out  in  the  vise-like  grip  of  the  coils. 
After  a  period  of  ten  minutes  or  more 
the  coils  relax  and  the  conqueror  starts 
to  make  a  meal  out  of  the  victim,  by 
swallowing  it  head  first.  Sometimes 
after  its  meal  it  will  go  to  sleep  for 
several  weeks. 

A  simple  but  effective  method  of  tell- 
ing the  harmless  from  the  venomous 
type  of  snake  is  thru  the  eyes,  the  ven- 
omous ones  having  a  long,  narrow 
pupil,  while  the  non-venomous  species 
have  a  round  pupil. 

A  general  observation  of  the  ease 
with  which  the  poisonous  snak 
handled  and  their  sluggishness  when 
not  annoyed  goes  to  show  that  snake 
farming  is  not  a  dangerous  occupation, 
and  in  the  tropics  it  i-  :i  very  useful 
and  necessary  one. 
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KEEP  ABSORBINE,  Jr. 

IN  YOUR  FIRST-AID  CABINET 

It  is  a  dependable  preparation  for  the  nu- 
merous household  accidents — dependable  because 
it  combines  efficiency  with  positive  safety. 
Absorbine,  Jr.,  is  made  of  herbs,  and  cannot  do 
harm  no  matter  how  carelessly  used. 

Applied  to  cuts,  bruises  and  wounds,  it 
makes  the  part  aseptic,  kills  the  germs  and 
promotes  rapid  and  healthy  healing.  Guard 
against  infection  by  keeping  Absorbine,  Jr., 
handy  for  emergencies. 


ABSORBINE  <P 

THE  ANTISEPTIC   LINIMENT 


XBADt  MARK    (EG.  U.S.  CAT.  OFF. 

For  the  muscle  that  has  been  strained,  for 
the  cut  or  laceration  that  runs  a  chance  of 
infection,  for  the  abrasion  that  pains  and  the 
limbs  that  are  stiff  and  lame  from  ovei  exertion- 
use  Absorbine,  Jr. 

Used  by  athletes  the  world  over  as  an  invigorating 
antiseptic  and  soothing  rub-down — keeps  muscles  right 
and  prevents  second-day  stiffness 
and  soreness. 


A  Boston  physician  writes : 

"I  have  used  Absorbine,  Jr.  It  is  a 
pleasant  remedy,  safe  and  prompt — and 
dots  what  is  expected  of  a  high-grade  lini- 
ment. In  fact,  I  know  of  no  other  liniment 
as  good.  It  is  a  good  remedy  to  have  al- 
ways in  the  house." 

Absorbine,  Jr.,  is  concentrated 
and  economical,  as  only  a  few  drops 
are  required  at  an  application ;  has 
a  pleasing  odor  and  leaves  no  greasy 
residue. 

$1.00  a  bottle  at  drug-gists  or  postpaid 

A  Liberal  Trial  Bottle 

will  be  sent  to  your  address  upon 
receipt  of  10c  in  stamps.  Send  for 
trial  bottle  or  procure  regular  size 
from  your  druggist  today. 

W.  F.  Young,  P.  D.  F., 

283  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Pebbles 


She — That  poor  beggar  was  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind." 

He — Yes,  but  he  had  a  sense  of  touch."' 
— Siren. 

Profiteering  has  been  charged  against  the 
flag-makers. 

Their  "$tar  $pangled  Banner"  begins, 
"Oh,  $ay,  can  you  $ee?" — New  York 
Tribune. 

Wu  Ting  Fang  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Chinese  Foreign  Office  and  you  can't  put 
much  over  on  a  man  with  as  good  a  sense 
of  humor  as  Dr.  Wu.  T.  K.  H.  recalls  his 
famous  wheeze  about  the  Chinaman  who 
committed  suicide  by  eating  gold-leaf.  "But 
I  don't  see  how  that  killed  him — how  did 
it?"  inquired  an  American  woman.  "I  sup- 
pose," said  Wu.  seriously,  "that  it  was  the 
consciousness  of  inward  gilt!" — St.  Louis 
Globe. 

"You  must  leave  at  once." 

Her  voice  was  tense,  yet  there  was  no 
response. 

"Dinner  will  be  served  in  a  minute  and 
he  must  not  find  you  here,"  she  exclaimed 
in  anguish. 

"You  know  how  he  hates  you  and  all 
your  kind,"  she  went  on,  glancing  nervous- 
ly toward  the  door.  "If  you  won't  go  I'll 
have  to  kill  you  !" 

And  she  reached  for  the  fly-swatter. — 
Judge. 

The  professor  was  showing  a  friend 
round  his  chemical  laboratory.  "What  has 
become  of  Jim  Fillbottle?"  the  friend  asked. 
"Wasn't  he  studying  with  the  class  last 
year?" 

"Ah,  yes,"  replied  the  professor.  "Fill- 
bottle,  poor  fellow  !  A  fine  student,  but  ab- 
sent-minded in  the  use  of  chemicals — very. 
That  slight  discoloration  on  the  ceiling — 
notice  it?" 

"Yes." 

"That's  Fillbottle."—  Tit-Bits. 

On  a  road  in  Belgium  a  German  officer 
met  a  boy  leading  a  jackass,  and  addrest 
him  in  heavy  jovial  fashion  as  follows  : 

"That's  a  fine  jackass  you  have,  my  son. 
What  do  you  call  it?  .  .  .  Albert,  I 
bet !" 

"Oh,  no,  officer,"  the  boy  replied  quickly. 
"I  think  too  highly  of  my  King." 

The  German  scowled  and  returned :  "I 
hope  you  don't  dare  to  call  it  William." 

"Oh,  no,  officer.  I  think  too  highly  of  my 
jackass." — Paris  Liberte. 

They  were  discussing  that  joke  about 
getting  down  off  an  elephant. 

"How  do  you  get  down?"  asked  the  joke- 
smith  for  the  fourth  time. 

"You  climb  down." 

"Wrong !" 

"You  grease  his  sides  and  slide  down." 

"Wrong !  !" 

"You  take  a  ladder  and  get  down." 

"Wrong ! ! !" 

"Well,  you  take  the  trunk  line  down." 

"No,  not  quite.  You  don't  get  down  off  an 
elephant ;  you  get  it  off  a  goose. — Indiana- 
polis News. 

The  sun  shines  bright  on  my  conservation 
flat; 
'Tis  summer,  as  none  will  gainsay. 
We  have  cut  out  milk,  and  eliminated  fat, 

And  our  meals  are  only  two  a   day. 
The   young   folks    dine    on    a    conservation 
pie- 
Bereft  of  potatoes  and  meat ; 
And    our   bread    is   made   of   the   barley   or 
the  rye, 
And  nobody  uses  any  wheat. 

Wheat  no  more,  my  lady  ! — 
Oh,  wheat  no  more  this  year! 
We  will  sing  one  song  for  our  conservation 
fiat. 
Till  we  make  the  Germans  disappear. 
—  /*'.  /'.  A.  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 
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FOOD  FRIGHTFULNESS 

(Continued  from  page  504) 
You  see  one  thing  affects  the  others.  Peo- 
ple turned  to  rice  when  potatoes  were  so 
dear,  so  rice  took  a  sudden  jump.  Sugar 
has  gone  up.  The  consumer  got  it  for  six- 
teen cents  for  three  and  a  half  pounds  be- 
fore the  war.  It  is  thirty-two  cents  now. 
Exporting  probably  makes  the  difference. 
It  isn't  as  if  all  the  exports  got  safely 
across.  A  lot  is  sunk  where  it  does  nobody 
any  good.  It  has  to  be  duplicated,  and 
America  is  out  so  much  more.  On  that 
very  big  steamship  that  was  sunk  about 
two  years  ago — I  forget  the  name — Armour 
was  sending  1.500,000  pounds  of  meats. 
How  many  more  ships  is  he  sending  loaded 
like  that?  We  have  a  big  supply  of  foods, 
but  it  is  not  unlimited,  and  if  we  send  it 
away  Ave  haven't  got  it,  and  of  course  the 
people  here  must  expect  to  pay  high  prices 
for  what  remains.  Then  again  some  of  the 
new  laws  have  helped  to  send  prices  up. 
You  can't  keep  eggs  in  storage  warehouses 
more  than  six  months  now.  Before  that 
law  was  passed  I  don't  think  there  was 
any  limit.  That  helps  to  make  eggs  dear. 

In  a  way,  I  suppose,  the  high  prices  are 
making  people  economize.  I  haven't  noticed 
any  great  change,  tho.  Eggs,  for  instance, 
I  only  sell  two  cases  of  where  I  used  to 
sell  four.  But  we  sell  more  bread  now  than 
ever  before.  That  is  because  potatoes, 
cereals,  rice,  and  all  bread  substitutes  have 
gone  so  high.  Bakers  no  longer  take  back 
the  left  over  loaves,  so  we  can't  afford  to 
carry  more  than  we  can  sell,  but  bread  is 
among  our  best  sellers.  Then  there  are  a 
few  new  customers  for  oleomargarine.  Peo- 
ple who  would  be  ashamed  and  afraid  to 
buy  oleo  for  fear  their  neighbors  might  find 
it  out,  are  now  eating  it  in  place  of  butter. 
So  it  has  risen  from  twenty  and  twenty- 
two  to  thirty-two  and  thirty-four  cents  a 
pound,  and  will  soon  take  another  rise.  A 
lot  of  people  made  gardens  this  year  and 
raised  some  stuff  to  eat,  but  I  don't  think 
it  made  much  difference. 

There  are  many  articles  that  have  al- 
ways been  five  cents,  and  customers  think 
they  always  will  stay  five  cents.  Take 
stove  polish,  for  instance ;  we're  out  of 
pocket  selling  stove  polish,  because  dealers 
now  charge  us  fifty  cents  a  gross  and  we 
can't  sell  a  box  for  more  than  five  cents. 
Customers  blame  us.  With  salt  it  is  differ- 
ent. Salt  has  gone  up  and  we  still  must 
sell  at  five  cents  a  bag,  but  the  dealers 
provided  for  that  by  making  the  bags  small- 
er. A  bag  of  salt  selling  at  five  cents  used 
to  contain  four  pounds.  Now  it  holds  only 
two  and  a  half  pounds.  The  customer 
doesn't  notice  the  difference,  a  bag  of  salt 
is  a  bag  of  salt  to  him. 

The  green  vegetables  have  all  gone  high 
because  of  the  demand  caused  by  the  high 
prices  of  other  foods.  And  so  it  goes.  There 
is  only  one  real  cure.  Stop  the  exports! 

New  York  City 


Mr.  Tucker  had  unexpectedly  come  face 
to  face  with  Mr.  Cutting,  from  whom  he 
had  frequently  borrowed  money. 

"Er  aw — what  was  the  denomination 
of  the  bill  you  loaned  me?"  he  asked  nerv- 
ously. 

"Episcopalian,  I  guess,"  said  Mr.  Cut- 
ting. "At  any  rate,  it  keeps  Lent  very 
well." — New   York  American. 

When  Cen.  Leonard  Wood  was  a  small 
boy  he  was  called   up  in  the  grammar  class. 

The  teacher  said  :   "Leonard,  give  me  a 

BCntence  and   we'll   see   if  we  can   change  it 

to  the  imperative  mood." 

"The  horse  draws  the  cart."  said  Leonard. 
"Very    good.    Now    change    it    to    an    im- 
perative." 

"(Jet  up!"  said  young  Wood. — Exchange. 
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James   McCutcheon   &  Co. 

"The  Linen  Store" 

Fifth  Avenue 

New  York 
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Are  abundantly  supplied  to  meet  every  household  linen  need,  not- 
withstanding all  the  difficulties  of  manufacture  and  transportation. 
Prices  of  necessity  are  continually  advancing.  They  are  un- 
doubtedly lower  now  than  they  will  be  even  a  few  months  hence. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  part  of  wisdom  and  thrift  to  fill  your  linen 
requirements  at  this  time,  whether  for  your  own  use  or  for  Holi- 
day gifts. 

Table  Cloths  and  Napkins 

2x2  yds.  for  tables  42  to  48  in.  wide — $4.75,  5.00,  5.50,  6.00,  6.50, 

to  21.00. 
2}A  x  2}/a  yds.  for  tables  50  to  54  in.  wide — $5.25,  6.50,  7.00,  8.00, 

to  30.00. 
2.V2  x  2V2  yds.  for  tables  60  to  66  in.  wide — $6.75,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

to  40.00, 
3x3  yds.  for  tables  72.  to  84  in.  wide — $19.50,  28.50,  32.50,  45.00 

to  52.50. 

Longer  Cloths  in  proportion. 

Napkins,  all  sizes  from  16  to  31  in. — $3.25  per  dozen  up  to  64.50 
according  to  size,  pattern  and  quality. 

Fancy  Table  Linens 

The  infinite  variety  of  this  department  prevents  any  adequate 
listing. 


Madeira  Embroidery 

6-inch  Doilies,  $2.25  to  9.00  per 
doz. 

8-inch  Doilies,  $3.25   to   13.50 
per  doz. 


Hemstitched  Damask 
Cloths    and    Napkins 

Napkins,   $5.50,   6.75,   7.50   to 

13.50  doz. 
Cloths,  36  to  54  inches  square, 
$1.75  to  8.50  each. 


10-inch  Doilies,  $4.50  to  21.00  Luncheon  and  Dinner  Sets,  2  to 

per  doz.  4  yards  long,  $12.50  to  50.00 

24-inch   Centerpieces,  $1.75  to  se  • 

^                 ,       1  A    most    interesting    collection 

10.50  each.  of    Italian     Needlework    in 

Tea  Napkins,  $5.50,  6.25,  6.75,  Luncheon     and     Tea     Sets, 

7.50  up.  Tray  Cloths,  Scarfs,  etc. 

Write  for  our  new  Fall  Catalogue. 


ill  FLY  A  SERVICE  FLAG 
FROM  YOUR  HOME 

Show  tho  patriotism  of  your 
household  by  letting  passersby 
see  liuvv  many  of  its  men  are 
serving  the  country  in  \ruiy. 
Navy,  Marines,  etc  Bill  in 
Congress  to  make  flag  official.  Size  36  x  24";  red 
binder,  white  field,  one  blue  star  for  every  man  U 
service;  fast  colors,  durable  bunting,  well  sewed.  Sent 
postpaid  for  $2 — any  number  of  stars.  U.  S.  SERVICE 
1-I.w;  CO.,    UM6  Schofleld  Bldg..   Cleveland,  O. 


TYPEWRITERS    1SSSS 


Save  You 

From  $25  to  $75 

Up-to-date  Machines  of  Standard  Makes 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  trade-marked  and 
guaranteed  the  same  as  new.  Efficient 
service  through  Branch  Stores  in  leading 

cities.    Send  lor  latc-t  booklet. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc.  339  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Sleep  in  "The  NIGHTwear  of  a  Nation!" 


^ 


since 
1881 


Pajamas  i  Night  Shirts 


THEN  EW    BOOKS 

OTJStsaJSs 

A  Hindoo  Drama 

TBE  CYCLE  OF  SPRING,  by  Rabin- 
dranath  Tagore.  is  another  half-lyrica\ 
play  by  one  popularly  termed  "probably  thft 
greatest  living  poet."  This  time  he  deals 
with  the  coming  again  of  Spring  into  the 
heart  of  Earth,  and  into  the  hearts  of  her 
children,  human  or  animal,  flower  or  bird, 
young  or  old.  Tagore's  greatly  overestimated 
wit.  wisdom,  mysticism,  pleasantness,  cast 
again  their  glamor.  Considered  as  a  play 
The  Cycle  lacks,  however,  complicating 
forces,  and,  therefore,  development,  char- 
acterization, interest,  climax.  It  is  cha- 
otic art.  Considered  as  poetry  its  lyrical 
interludes  are  mostly  imperfect,  meaning- 
less, or  prosy.  Here  is  not  a  tithe  of  the 
atmosphere  of  Maeterlinck's  "Pelleas  and 
Melisande,"  not  a  tithe  of  the  vigor,  mes- 
sage, dramatic  intensity,  say  of  the  Eng- 
lish Gibson  or  of  our  own  too  near  Amer- 
icans, Frost  and  Sandburg.  Yeats  and  the 
thoroly  underrated  Francis  Jammes  have 
incomparably  more  intimacy  with  both  hu- 
manity and  nature  than  is  here  or  else- 
where yet  shown  in  Tagore.  Still  the  world 
will  always  crown  glamour,  renunciation, 
the  sentiments  and  the  exotics. 

The  Cycle  of  Spring,  by  Rabindranath  Tagore. 
The   Macmillan    Company.    $1.25, 

Statecraft  and  the  War 

FOR  those  who  seek  to  know  what  the 
Entente  Allies  have  officially  to  say  to 
the      United      States,      Francis      Halsey's 
book,  Balfour,  Viviani  and  Joffre,  will  have 
a  unique  interest.  It  is  based 
on  the  newspaper  accounts  of 
the   visiting   war   commissions 
to  America  and  gives  the  text 
of   all    the    principal    speeches 
made  in  this  country  by  Mr. 
Balfour,    Marshal    Joffre,    the 
Prince  of  Udine,  Baron  Mon- 
cheur  of  Belgium  and  Ambas- 
sador   Bakhmetieff  of   Russia. 
At  the  end  of  the  book  is  a 
chapter    giving    contemporary 
accounts  of  the  arrival  of  the 
vanguard  of  the  American  ex- 
peditionary  force  in   England 
and  in  France. 

Official  utterances  at  best 
seem  trite,  no  matter  with 
how  much  sincerity  and  earn- 
estness they  may  be  delivered, 
and  many  will  prefer  to  read 
the  purposes  of  the  Allies  in 
the  words  of  a  literary  free 
lance  of  distinguished  scholar- 
ship, unimpeachable  integrity 
and  much  acuteness  of  reason- 
ing; such  a  man  as  Gilbert 
Murray,  whose  Faith,  War 
and  Policy  is  one  of  the  most 
persuasive  defenses  of  British 
foreign  policy  ever  written. 
The  author's  task  is  a  very 
definite  one,  altho  his  work  is 
a  compilation  of  various  ad- 
dresses and  articles  covering  a 
period  of  nearly  three  years. 
He  undertakes  to  explain  and 
defend  the  British  Government 
before  the  bar  of  liberal  and 
radical  opinion,  especially  in 
neutral  countries.  He  not  only 
performs  perfectly  the  easy 
task  of  showing  the  manifold 
fallacies    of   non-resistant    pa- 
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cifism  but  courageously  ventures  to  discuss 
the  most  questionable  phases  of  his  case, 
such  as  the  suppression  of  the  Dublin  revolt, 
British  interference  with  neutral  trade,  and 
the  secret  diplomacy  of  the  British  Foreign 
Office.  But  his  object  thruout  is  not  the 
making  of  a  partizan  case  for  England  and 
against  Germany ;  it  is  rather  to  promote 
a  good  understanding  among  the  liberals 
of  every  nation  so  that  they  may  not  be- 
come the  unconscious  allies  of  German 
militarism  thru  mistaken  and  ill-timed 
quarrels    with    Germany's    opponents.    To 


of  the  policy  of  his  nation's  rulers.  He 
shows  by  innumerable  quotations  from  Ger- 
man politicians,  historians  and  court  pro- 
fessors how  the  masters  of  Germany  indoc- 
trinated the  people  with  their  ambitious 
dreams  and  unscrupulous  theories  of  state- 
craft. For  this  reason  he  lays  the  whole 
blame  for  the  war  upon  Germany's  dynas- 
tic constitution,  which  not  only  placed  su- 
preme power  in  the  hands  of  hereditary 
rulers  but  encouraged  the  people  to  take 
all  their  opinions  from  those  set  in  au- 
thority over  them,  so  that  they  might  ap- 


persons  who  are  not  liberals  Gilbert  Mur-     plaud  rather  than   protest  against  the  in- 


ray  attempts  no  appeal ;  he  is  as  much  op 
posed  to  British  and  American  reaction 
aries  and  jingoes  as  to  their  more  numer 
ous  kin  in  Germany. 

The  writings  and  addresses  of  an  equally 
distinguished  American  scholar  for  the 
same  fateful  three  years  have  also  been 
collected.  President  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler, of  Columbia  University,  in  A  World  in 
Ferment,  pleads  for  America  to  abandon 
the    traditional    isolation   of   the    past   and 


ternational  plot  which  in  no  case  did  they 
have  the  power  to  prevent, 

Balfour,  Viviani  and  Joffre,  by  Francis  W. 
Halsey.  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  $1.50.  Faith,  War 
and  Policy,  by  Gilbert  Murray.  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin Company,  Boston.  $1.25.  A  World  in  Fer- 
ment, by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  $1.25.  The  Coming  Democ- 
racy, by  Herman  Fernau.  E.  P.  Dutton.  $2. 

Soul  Science  and  Mysticism 

KANT  suffered  from  gout,  and  succeeded 
in  mitigating  his  suffering  by  diverting 
the  nations ;  not  only  in  the  sense  of  a  his  attention  to  philosophical  problems, 
military  alliance  but  in  the  international  With  this  and  similar  facts  as  a  basis  it  is 
confederation  which  he  hopes  will  ensure  a  possible  to  build  up  a  scientific  analysis  of 
lasting  peace  when  the  war  is  ended.  Like  consciousness  and  emotion ;  with  the  same 
Gilbert  Murray,  President  Butler  is  a  pro-  foundation  it  is  possible  to  build  up  con- 
Ally  because  he  is  first  of  all  a  pacifist  and     fusion  and  mysticism. 

an  internationalist.  The     firmer     path     is     chosen     by     the 

That  there  are  Germans  who  take  the  "psychoanalytic"  school.  What  Is  Psycho- 
same  view  of  the  world  conflict  is  proved  analysis?  by  Dr.  Isador  H.  Coriat,  gives  a 
by  Herman  Fernau,  whose  book,  The  Com-  clear  and  helpful  explanation  of  the  meth- 
ing  Democracy,  is  a  masterly  arraignment     ods  and  principles  of  psychoanalysis  in  the 

form  of  a  catechism  for  be- 
ginners of  the  study.  The  His- 
tory and  Practise  of  Psycho- 
analysis, by  Dr.  Paul  Bjerre, 
is  both  critical  and  illuminat- 
ing. It  contains  bits  of  phil- 
osophy as  well  as  illustrative 
cases,  and  constantly  empha- 
sizes the  prior  claim  of  prac- 
tical application  as  against  in- 
terest in  speculation.  Dr.  Fer- 
enczi's  Contributions  to  Psycho- 
Analysis  consists  of  a  dozen 
odd  papers  selected  and  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Ernest  Jones. 
Some  of  the  studies  are  almost 
uncanny  in  their  searching  in- 
sight into  the  represt  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  ordinary 
human  beings,  and  they  all  re- 
veal something  that  will  inter- 
est those  who  are  concerned 
with  the  more  subtle  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  prac- 
tical phases  of  psychology. 

The  Emmanuel  Movement's 
contribution  to  "the  moral  and 
religious  forces  in  healing"  is 
ably  and  sincerely  presented 
by  Dr.  Loring  W.  Batten  in 
The  Relief  of  Pain  by  Mental 
Suggestion.  This  is  both  em- 
pirical and  eclectic,  seeking  to 
discriminate  between  various 
types  of  ill-health,  and  to  util- 
ize whatever  science  has  to 
offer  while  adhering  to  the  as- 
surance that  religion  is  a  dy- 
namic force  of  great  potency. 
Horatio  W.  Dresser's  Hand- 
book of  the  New  Thought 
will,  no  doubt,  be  helpful  to 
many  readers — but  it  is  a 
'Probably  the  greatest  living  poet" — Rabindranath  Tagore  baffling  attempt  to  show  that 
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theories  do  not  matter,  so  long  as 
one  has  the  right  "point  of  view." 
Its  logic  is  distressingly  confusing  to  one 
who  has  been  contaminated  by  materialist 
science;  but  there  must  be  something  in 
it,  since  Mr.  Dresser's  books — more  than 
a  dozen  of  them — are  widely  read  by  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women. 
A  Simple  Study  in  Theosophy,  by  Michael 
J.  Whitty  succeeds  in  its  object  of  stating 
some  portions  of  the  theosophic  theory 
without  technical  terminology.  It  is  a  use- 
ful book  for  those  who  would  have  some 
idea  of  the  general  scheme  of  this  revival 
of  ancient  thought. 

What  Ts  Psychoanalysis?  by  I.  H.  Coriat.  Mof- 
fat, Yard  &  Co.  75  cents.  History  and  prac- 
tise of  Psychoanalysis,  by  Paul  Bjerre.  Con- 
tributions to  Psychoanalysis,  by  Dr.  Ferenczi. 
R.  G.  Badger,  Boston.  $3  each.  The  Relief  of 
Pain  by  Mental  Suggestion,  by  L.  W.  Batten. 
Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.  $1.25.  Handbook  of  New 
Thought,  by  H.  W.  Dresser.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  $1.25.  Simple  Study  in  Theosophy,  by 
M.   J.  Whitty.   Mitchell  Kennerley.   $1.25. 

War  Flames 

JUST  now  sensible  people  suffer  so  acute- 
ly in  contemplation  of  the  agony  that 
is  the  reality  of  warfare  that  a  book  of 
shrewd  re'alism  describing  that  agony  and 
its  inner  meanings  can  hardly  be  a  book  to 
give  pleasure.  But  when  our  children's 
children  look  back  upon  this  time  of  the 
world's  terrible  travail  they  will  wish  to 
know  what  it  was  really  like  and  what  it 
meant  to  the  nations  and  to  the  men  and 
women  involved  in  it,  whose  lives  were  lost 
and  forgotten  that  the  race  might  win  a 
new  freedom  and  blessedness. 

A  book  which  may  possibly  live  to  give 
posterity  that  understanding  of  the  great 
war  is  War  Flames,  by  John  Curtis  Un- 
derwood. Only  a  Homer  could  swing  such 
rich  heroisms  as  the  war  has  brought  forth 
into  an  adequate  rhythm ;  only  a  second 
Dante  could  constructively  image  this  In- 
ferno by  using  rhythmical  forms ;  and  to  do 
it  would  be  the  work  of  years.  But  Mr. 
Underwood  has  not  attempted  these.  He 
has  made  prose  poems,  each  one  a  realistic 
picture  or  story  of  the  meaning  of  the 
great  war  in  individual  lives.  And  he  has 
grouped  these  poems  by  nationalities.  They 
are  very  bravely  and  beautifully  written, 
conceived  with  the  utmost  gravity  and  sin- 
cerity of  spirit.  No  war  book  has  seemed 
to  me  to  possess  a  greater  dignity.  Altho 
the  book  must  be  read  as  a  whole  for  the 
best  that  is  in  it,  yet  I  like  to  quote  the 
last  passage  of  "Spring  in  Picardy" : 

Facing  her  is  a  huge  shell  hole  and  a  crater, 
where  her  eyes  are  caught  and  lost  in  blackness 
again  and  again. 

And  she  stares  farther  away  into  emptiness 
till  her  eyes  creep  inch  by  inch  to  two  tiny 
violets 

That  have  blossomed  overnight  at  the  very 
verge  of  the  void,  and  she  softly  looses  her  hus- 
band's hold  of  her 

And  staggering  like  a  little  child  she  comes, 
and  she  falls  and  buries  her  face  and  her  soul 
in  the  France  that  breathes  from  their  fr:.grance. 

War  Flames,   by   J.   C.    Underwood.   The   Mac- 

millan   Company.   $1.35. 

Federated  Protestantism 

Till]  foremost  movement  in  American 
church  life  has  been  the  federation  of 
the  great  branches  of  Protestantism  thru 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches.  This 
body  lias  recently  published  a  Library  of 
Christian  Cooperation,  which  sets  forth  in 
a  painstaking  and  inspiring  fashion  the 
common  platform  of  the  churches  on  cer- 
tain  vital   reform    vementB.    Voli 1. 

The  Churches  of  Christ  in  Council,  is 
merely  a  report  of  meetings  hd'l  and  com- 
mittees appointed.  It  is  of  interest  to  the 
expert  only. 

The  second,  third  and  fourth  volumes,  by 
Sidney  L.  Gulick  and  Charles  S.  Macfar- 
land,  deal  with  the  questions  of  The  Church 


TWO  BOOKS  WHICH 
MADE  HISTORY 

"The  books  and  speeches  of  James  M.  Beck  and 
our  present-day  duties  should  be  studied  by  every 
real    American."— THEODORE    ROOSEVELT. 

The  Evidence  in  the  Case 

"For  the  clearness  of  its  statements  and  the  cogency  of  its  legal  argument 
it  has  not  been  surpassed,  if  indeed  it  has  been  equalled,  by  any  writer  since 
the  war  began." — Lord  Bryck,  Formerly  Ambassador  for  England  to  the 
United  States. 

"I  regard  it  as  the  most  able  and  comprehensive  of  the  many  papers  pro- 
duced by  this  terrible  war  and  you  have  placed  the  world  under  great  obliga- 
tion by  your  work." — John  W.  Foster,  Formerly  Secretary  of  State. 

"It  seems  to  me  in  every  respect  a  most  able  and  admirable  statement  of 
the  case.  A  masterly  analysis  of  the  diplomatic  records.  I  have  read  it  with 
great  admiration." — Arthur  James  Balfour,  Formerly  Prime  Minister  of 
England. 

Part  or  all  of  this  book  has  been    printed   in    SEVEN  LANGUAGES 

Mors  than  ipoo,ooo  copies  sold.  14th  Large  American  Printing.  12°. 
Over  300  pages.    $1.25  net.     (By  mail  $1.35) 

The  War  and  Humanity 

3d  Edition.       Revised  and  Enlarged 

"Mr.  Beck's  volume  was  a  classic  the  moment  it  appeared.  We  know  of 
no  more  logical  and  lucid  discussion  of  the  essential  facts  and  problems  of  the 
great  war,  nor  any  more  truly  consistently  and  even  vigorously  American  in 
its  spirit." — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

"One  of  the  most  virile  and  convincing  books  that  the  great  war  has  pro- 
duced in  any  country  of  the  world." — N.  Y.  Sun. 

12°.     400  pages.     $1.50  net.     (By  mail  $1.60) 

AT  ALL   BOOKSELLERS 


G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS 


NEW  YORK 


LONDON 


Bronze   Memorial  Tablets 

JNO.  WILLIAMS,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry,  550  W. 
27th  St.,  N.  Y.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 

1  For  36  years  V/e  have  been  paying  our  customers 
Itho  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
I  methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $'Juo  and  up 
Jwhirh  we  can  recommend  after  the  nu^t  thorough 
Hjn-rmjiial  investintlun.  I  it*  Mil  fOJ  Lou  l.iat  IV-.  710 
fl$25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  |pTOHU»rs. 

"~Lt  Ml  m  il-f  -if  ifi?! 


PERKINS& 


SUPREME  LIVING 

is  a  booklet  I  want  to  send  free  to  you  if  you  wish  to 
develop  your  health,  personality  and  efficiency.  Virgil 
A.Davis.  M.  D..  206  Minor  Bid*..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS.  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE    GREYLOCK 

At  the  Western  end  of  the  Mohawk  Trail 

Now   Open 
Send  for  Cop?  of  "Williimstown  Ihe  Villus  Rriotifol" 


Teus  How  lb  Enjoy 

Habitual  Health 

[^    With  absolute  freedom  from  the  harm- 
ful and  paralyzing  use  of  physic,  pills. 
%*»-     oils,  enemas.  If  yon  nave  stomach  I 
y     constipation,  or  indigestion,  v  10 

our  booklet   Explains  much  yon  should  know 
STEWART  FOOD  C0..627  Security  Bdg.,Chicago 


KEITH'S  $1  Offer 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 

Central  Trust  Company 

at    the    close   of   business    on    the   Sth   day   of 
September,    1917: 

RESOURCES. 
Stock  and  bond  investments,  viz. : 
Public    securities    (book    val- 
ue.  519.324,903.20),  market 

value   $19,324,903.20 

Private        securities        (book 
value,       $20,750,863.44), 

market    value     20,750,863.44 

Real    estate    owned     1,141,690.72 

Mortgages     owned     5S, 124.73 

Loans    and    discounts    secured 

by       bond       and       mortgage, 

deed,     or     other     real     estate 

collateral     122,754.66 

Loans    and    discounts    secured 

by    other    collateral     63,158,229.08 

Loans,     discounts,     and     bills 

purchased     not     secured     by 

collateral     34,617,379.94 

Overdrafts    (secured)     487.06 

Due  from  approved  reserve 
depositaries,  less  amount  of 
offsets    45,334,486.02 

Due  from  trust  companies, 
banksi  and  bankers  not  in- 
cluded   in    preceding    item..        9,798,248. 

Specie    12,713,747, 

LTnited  States  legal  tender 
notes   and    notes    of    national 

banks    162,160. 

Federal   Reserve   notes    449,680. 

Customers'  liability  on  ac- 
ceptances       (see       liabilities, 

per    contra)     1,250,000.00 

Other  assets,  viz.: 

Accrued  interest  entered 
on  hooks  at  close  of 
business  on  above  date..  880,197.80 
Accrued  interest  not  en- 
tered on  books  at  close  of 
business  on  above  date..  141,722.64 
Advances  to  trusts  (se- 
cured)       48,698.95 


Total     $209,953,374.73 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital    stock    $5,000,000.00 

Surplus   on.   market   values: 

Surplus    fund     15,000,000.00 

Undivided    profits    2,548,452.85 

Surplus    on    book    values    ....      17,521,219.09 
Deposits: 

Preferred,    as    follows: 

Due      New      York      State 

savings    banks     1,452,367.01 

Due  New  York  State 
Savings  and  Loan  As- 
sociations     and      Credit 

Unions    11 6.04 

Other     deposits      due      as 
executor,     administrator, 
guardian,    receiver,   trus- 
committee,     or     de- 
positary            1,242,327.88 

Not    preferred,    as    follows: 

Deposits  subject  to  check.  158,494,577.67 
Time  deposits,  certificates 
and  other  deposits,  the 
payment  of  which  can- 
not legally  be  required 
within   thirty    days    ....        6,301,329.28 

Demand       certificates       of 

deposit    4,814,329.02 

Cashiers'  checks  outstand- 
ing, including  similar 
checks  of  other  officers.  67,269.45 

Due        trust        companies, 

banks    and    bankers     ...      12,104,804.43 


Total   deposits    184,477,120.78 

Acceptances     of     drafts     paya- 
ble   at   a   future   date   or  au- 
11  zed    by    commercial    let- 
ters   of    credit    1,250,000.00 

Other  liabilities,    viz.: 

Reserve    for    taxes    252,195.00 

Accrued    interest    entered   on 

books   al   '  !| 

on   above   date    1,090,834.04 

Accrued  interest  not  entered 
on  books  at  close  of  busi- 
nesi   on   above    date    ....  114,488.88 

Estimated  unearned  dis- 
counts       220,283.18 


Total 


.$209,953,374-73 


and  International  Relations,  the  fourth 
volume  specializing  on  Japan.  These  con- 
tain a  splendid  summary  of  the  peculiar 
problems  facing  the  American  Church  be- 
cause of  the  war  in  Europe,  and  are  a 
thrilling  call  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
gospel  of  peace.  The  fifth  volume,  by- 
Charles  S.  Macfarland,  discusses  Christian 
Cooperation  in  World  Redemption.  Its  first 
part  is  a  convincing  and  clear-cut  sum- 
mary of  the  church"s  attitude  toward  such 
problems  in  American  life  as  prohibition, 
Sunday  observance  and  divorce.  The  latter 
half  deals  with  cooperation  in  home  and 
foreign  missions.  Henry  H.  Meyer,  in  the 
sixth  volume,  Cooperation  in  Christian 
Education,  splendidly  sets  forth  the  intri- 
cate problems  involved  in  Sunday  schools, 
missionary  classes  and  theological  sem- 
inaries. Together  these  books  offer  an  en- 
lightening and  helpful  addition  to  recent 
religious  literature. 

Library  of  Christian  Cooperation.  6  vols.  Fed- 
eral Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,   New   York.   $5. 

Stories  of  Several  Sorts 

A  story  of  dual  personality  has  a  fas- 
cination lacking  to  an  ordinary  detective 
novel.  The  Other  Brown,  by  Adele  Luehr- 
mann,  adds  to  its  psychological  interest,  a 
murder,  a  mine  in  Mexico  and  a  love  story 
ending  in  New  York  ;  sufficient  material  to 
interest  for  an  idle  hour.  (The  Century 
Company,  $1.35.) 

Bay  and  Night  Stories,  by  Algernon 
Blackwood,  have  the  author's  usual  unu- 
sualness.  No  one  else  could  write  with  the 
restrained  art  which  always  seems  about 
to  lift  the  curtain  between  man  and  the 
unseen,  yet  always  leaves  us  with  a  sense 
of  mystery  and  of  Isis  faintly  guessed  at 
thru  many  veils.  (E.  P.  Dutton,  $1.50.) 

Understood  Betsy,  by  Dorothy  Canfield, 
is  the  story  of  a  nervous  child  who  has 
been  fussed  over  by  aunts  suffering  from 
enlarged  conscience.  Later,  she  is  sent 
to  Vermont  where  the  wholesome  life  on 
a  farm  with  quiet,  simple  people  works  a 
rest  cure  and  develops  a  new  and  charm- 
ing Betsy.  Primarily  a  story  for  children, 
there  is  an  underlying  substratum  of  sen- 
sible lessons  for  parents  on  the  way  to  train 
a  child  mostly  by  letting  her  alone.  (Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  $1.30.) 

Real  service  has  been  rendered  the  his- 
torian of  the  novel  by  the  publication  of 
The  Life  of  Lazarrillo  de  Tormez  in  an 
English  translation  by  Louis  How.  The 
work  is  especially  interesting  because  it 
is  the  earliest  of  the  picaresque  tales 
from  which  the  modern  novel  has  devel- 
oped. The  text  is  a  scholarly  and  careful 
presentation  of  the  original.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  a  full  and  erudite  introduction 
and  notes  by  Charles  Philip  Wagner. 
(Mitchell  Kennerley,  $1.50.) 

If  You  Like  Essays 

Some  Views  Respecting  a  Future  Life, 
by  Samuel  Waddington,  the  English  poet 
and  editor,  are  written  in  leisurely  style 
with  allusions  and  extended  quotations  from 
many  ancient  and  modern  writers  on  im- 
mortality. The  author  holds,  with  J.  S. 
Mill,  that  if  enlarging  knowledge  should 
lead  to  disbelief  in  individual,  personal  sur- 
vival, the  zest  of  life  would  still  remain 
and  ethical  ideals  would  not  lose  their  force 
and  alluring  power.  (John  Lane  Company, 
$1.25.) 

An  unusual  and  interesting  piece  of 
criticism  is  that  on  English  Biography,  by 
Waldo  H.  Dunn.  II"'  does  not  agree  with 
the  usual  thesis  that  biography  is  merely 
an  easy  form  of  the  narrative  and  he 
analyzes  the  methods  and  manner  of  the 
great  lives  from  Walton's  to  Allen's  Phil- 
lips Brooks  and  defines  the  qualities  that 
go  to  make  such  a  work  masterly  and  bring 
it  truly  into  the  realm  of  literature.  (E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

A  book  which  will  give  the  student  a 
good    idea    of    the    every    day    life    of    the 


Greeks  in  the  age  of  Pericles  is  The  Days 
of  Alkibiades,  by  Professor  Robinson,  of 
Winchester.  This  well  done  essay  takes  us 
to  market,  to  the  games,  to  feasts,  to  the 
mysteries  of  Eleusis,  and  even  into  the 
homes  of  Athenian  gentlemen.  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,   $1.50.) 

Many  will  remember  the  column  essays 
by  Louise  Collier  Willcox  that  made  for 
years  one  of  the  worth  while  features  of 
Harper's  Weekly.  One  of  the  best  known  of 
these,  House  in  Order,  a  sane  little  sermon 
for  downhearted  folk  but  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  Pollyanna  school,  has  been  re- 
printed in  pleasant  booklet  form.  (E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  25  cents.) 

Francis  Thompson:  Essays,  a  biograph- 
ical sketch  and  other  papers  on  the  poet, 
by  Benjamin  Fisher,  is  now  posthumously 
published.  Of  flowery  and  figurative  lan- 
guage, this  tiny  book  possesses  real  critical 
grasp,  and  has  itself  real  beauties  of  phrase 
that  make  us  curious  to  see  that  earlier 
work,  "Life  Harmonies,"  praised  of  Alice 
Meynell.  (Franklin  Publishing  Company, 
Canton,  Ohio,  $1.) 

During  a  series  of  years,  Harry  Lyman 
Koopman,  Librarian  of  Brown  University, 
has  been  writing  of  The  Booklover  and  His 
Books.  While  under  their  spell,  books  have 
worked  upon  him,  in  their  various  aspects, 
and  he  has  graphically  registered  bookish 
themes,  from  a  variety  of  slants.  His 
twenty-four  essays,  now  assembled,  make 
a  direct  appeal  to  bookish  people.  (The 
Boston  Book  Company,   $2.) 

Pictures  and  Plays 

Schnitzler's  Comedies  of  Words  are  well 
named.  Words,  words,  words,  to  little  in- 
terest and  at  times  to  little  dramatic  pur- 
pose !  "The  Big  Scene."  being  twice  as  long 
as  the  others,  took  too  much  courage  to 
tackle,  but  of  those  read,  "His  Helpmate" 
is  the  best,  adding  a  new  and  more  pes- 
simistic twist  to  a  play  in  the  "Green 
Cockatoo"  volume.  (Stewart  &  Kidd  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati,  $1.50.) 

Mrs.  Lorinda  Munson  Bryant's  new  vol- 
ume, American  Pictures  and  Their  Paint- 
ers, is  an  informative  summary  of  the 
American  school  of  art.  The  older  and 
younger  painters  are  critically  considered 
and  the  author's  appreciations  are  charac- 
terized by  both  fairness  and  interest.  The 
230  illustrations  are  chosen  with  discrim- 
ination and  are  characteristic  of  the  paint- 
ers. The  book  is  an  admirable  survey  of  the 
field.   (John  Lane  Company,  $3.) 

In  his  latest. book.  Community  Drama, 
Percy  MacKaye  has  an  "address"  no  doubt 
highly  acceptable  to  those  who  believe  in 
the  commanding  and  permanent  place  of 
the  pageant  as  a  great  welding  force  in  so- 
ciety. Rambling,  etherial,  idealistic,  illogi- 
cal, however,  when  weighed  on  the  printed 
page,  it  takes  into  account  few  facts  re- 
garding ninety-nine  plus  per  cent  of  human- 
ity as  humanity  now  is  and  is,  sadly,  long 
yet  liable  to  be.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, 50  cents.) 

The  Art  of  Looking  at  Pictures,  by  Carl 
H.  P.  Thurston,  "tells  not  merely  what  to 
look  for  in  the  work  of  a  painter,  but 
where  to  look,  and  how."  One  hundred  and 
twenty  artists,  conservatively  chosen,  are 
treated  by  brief,  interesting  biographies, 
and  illuminating  quotations.  Thirty-two 
illustrative  prints  (few  genre  or  land- 
scape), helpful  introductory  material  and 
bibliography,  chronological  chart  and  in- 
dexes complete  a  useful  guide.  (Dodd- 
Mead  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

Three  chapters  are  added  to  the  new 
edition  of  Montrose  J.  Moses's  American 
Dramatist.  It  is,  all  in  all,  an  excellent 
book,  yet  it  does  not  give  enough  attention 
to  individual  plays;  gives  too  much  atten- 
tion to  conventionalized  ideas,  and  gives  too 
little  credit  to  "the  movies,"  to  the  little 
theater  and  to  those  dramatists  of  excel- 
lent "moments,"  who  by  their  very  failures 
to  construct  model  plays  best  exemplify 
the  American  drama's  real  trend.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co..  Boston,  $1.75.) 
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BETTER   BERTH    FOR   JACK    TAR 

(Continued  from  page  503) 
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It    consisted    chiefly    of    old 
hog     and     hard     tack,     sha- 
and      humbug,      with      three 
quarts  of  water  per  day  for  cooking,  wash- 
ing and  drinking. 

When  the  seamen's  bills  were  first  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  the  chief  surgeon  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service 
came  voluntarily  forward  and  submitted  a 
far  more  elaborate  and  varied  scale  of  pro- 
visions than  the  seamen  themselves  had 
ever  dared  to  demand.  Speaking  before  a 
congressional  committee  in  support  of  this 
improvement  the  doctor  declared  that  a 
substantial  improvement  both  in  regard  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  then  grant- 
ed to  seamen  was  absolutely  essential  to 
their  health  and  welfare  and  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  scurvy. 

The  learned  doctor  also  joined  unre- 
servedly in  our  plea  for  better,  safer  and 
more  sanitary  living  and  sleeping  quarters. 
According  to  statistics  compiled  and  kept 
by  the  marine  hospital  boards  during  the 
previous  century  or  so,  he  said,  the  average 
life  of  a  seaman  was  only  about  thirty 
years,  and  the  terrible  mortality  among 
them,  excluding  accidents,  he  attributed 
mainly  to  scorbutic  diseases  arising  from 
poor  food  and  lack  of  vegetable  diet ;  and 
to  consumption  and  other  pulmonary  dis- 
eases due  to  crowded  quarters,  lack  of  ven- 
tilation and  enforced  uncleanliness. 

Prior  to  that  time  there  never  had  been 
any  real  legislation  either  in  regard  to  fore- 
castles or  food.  The  law  only  said  there 
should  be  a  "forecastle  or  sailors'  house"  in 
each  vessel,  leaving  its  size,  location  and 
appointments  to  the  option  of  each  indi- 
vidual shipowner.  In  some  ships  a  dog  hole 
in  the  forepeak  could  be  made  to  answer 
for  a  forecastle  because  it  was  unavailable 
for  cargo,  and  sailors  could  not  rebel.  In 
other  cases  a  small  compartment  in  the  for- 
ward house,  next  the  junk  locker,  would 
be  partioned  off  for  a  forecastle  and  the 
venerable  legend :  "Certified  to  accommo- 
date 'ten'  seamen,"  indelibly  carved  over 
the  door  frame. 

In  these  stifling,  stinking,  darksome  dens 
merchant  Jack  was  obliged  by  custom  and 
usage  to  live  and  move  and  have  his  being 
without  adequate  ventilation  in  the  tropics, 
or  heat  in  the  frigid  zone.  Here,  too,  he 
must  keep  all  his  clothing  and  personal  ef- 
fects. In  stormy  weather  the  forecastle  had 
to  be  battened  tight  to  keep  out  the  water ; 
thus  often,  for  weeks  at  a  time  in  certain 
latitudes,  both  light  and  air  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  sailors'  quarters,  leaving 
them  to  rest  as  best  they  might  in  their 
cramped  and  dismal  dens. 

But  eventually  pulmonary  diseases 
among  seamen  increased  to  such  an  alarm- 
ing extent  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment was  at  length  persuaded  to  act  upon 
the  urgent  requirements  of  the  case,  and  a 
sanitarium  for  consumptive  seamen  was 
established. 

Then  a  forecastle  space  of  not  less  than 
seventy-two  cubic  feet  for  each  seaman  was 
decreed  by  law.  This  space,  (!.\0x2  feet,  has 
fittingly  been  referred  to  as  being  rather 
large  for  a  coffin  but  too  small  for  a  grave. 
And  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
measure  it  out  on  one  side  of  a  room  and 
(hen  try  to  live  and  keep  house  in  it  for  a 
month  or  two  will  appreciate  the  justness 
of  the  gruesome  simile. 

The  I. a  Follette  act  makes  a  further  in- 
crease in  crew  space  to  ll'O  cubic  feet  per 
man  and  extends  the  law  to  vessels  of  1(K) 
tons    and    upward    and    likewise    to    fishing 

vessels,  which  had  hitherto  been  exempted 
from  compliance  with  legal  provisions  In 
this  regard.  The  act  also  provides  for  ade- 


quate facilities  for  sleeping  room,  hospital 
quarters,  fumigation  and  baths. 

During  the  comparatively  short  time  it 
has  been  in  force  the  La  Follette  law  has 
achieved  amazing  success  in  remedying 
these  evil  conditions.  It  is  now  considered 
a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  serve  in  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

Old-time  Yankee  sailors,  the  best  that 
ever  grew,  are  coming  home  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe  asking  to  be  repatriated 
and  qualified  to.  serve  their  country.  Coin- 
cident with  the  vast  increase  in  our  mer- 
chant marine  and  the  assurance  of  im- 
proved conditions  guaranteed  under  the 
new  laws,  American  young  men  have  been 
entering  the  service  during  the  past  two 
years  in  great  numbers  and  are  eagerly 
aspiring  for  "A.  B."  certificates,  while  the 
clean,  stalwart,  English-speaking  Scandi- 
navian seamen,  every  one  of  them  a  sailor, 
have  been  flocking  by  thousands  to  the 
American  colors,  sailing  in  reformed  Ameri- 
can ships  and  proud  of  their  American  citi- 
zenship. 

Today,  thanks  to  Senator  La  Follette, 
there  occurs  no  alarming  dearth  of  loyal 
and  competent  American  seamen  or  Ameri- 
can sentiment  to  man  our  navy,  our  coast 
patrol,  our  army  and  supply  transports  or 
our  merchant  marine,  and  defend  them 
either  against  Teuton  pirate-fish  or  cor- 
sairs. 

I  believe  this  to  be  the  silent  prayer  that 
rises  triumphantly  in  the  heart  of  every 
true  sailor  in  times  of  danger :  "The  world 
has  given  us  nothing  to  live  for ;  may 
Heaven  grant  us  something  for  which  to 
die !"  That  is  why  he  has  always  been  so 
terrible  in  a  fight,  so  reckless  in  a  storm. 
A  man  before  the  mast  in  peace  ;  behind  the 
gun  in  war. 

New  York  City 


Pebbles 

Germany  has  suffered  from  a  bad 
drought.  And  still  more  from  a  bad  reign. 
—London  Opinion. 

"The  Kaiser's  credit  is  certainly  good." 
"How's  that?" 

"Why,  whenever  he  wants  an  advance  he 
promptly  receives  a  check." — Puck. 

Annoyed  because  a  waiter  wouldn't  at- 
tend to  him  a  young  mau  in  a  Strand  res- 
taurant broke  a  plate  over  his  head.  Well, 
well !  "Youth  will  be  served,"  as  the  saying 
goes. — Passing  Show. 

"Then  this "  asked  rejected  James,  "is 
absolutely  final?" 

"Quite,"  was  Dorothy's  calm  reply. 
"Shall  I  return  your  letters,  James?" 

"Yes.  please,"  answered  poor  James. 
"There's  some  good  material  in  them  that 
I  can  use  again." — Awgwan. 

A  tired  Tommy,  burdened  with  about  five 
tons  (if  equipment,  climbed  wearily  into  a 
bus  outside  a  London  railway  terminus. 
There  were  no  vacant  seats  and  no  one  of- 
fered the  weary  man  a  seat.  He  was  dead 
tired  and  so  resolved  1"  gel  a  seat  by  strat- 
egy. He  flashed  from  his  haversack  a  small 
bomb. 

"This  is  one  of  the  things  we  use  out 
there,  you  know,"  he  remarked  to  the  in- 
terested passengers.  "See  this  pin  here? 
When  I  pull  it  out  like  this  it  should  ex- 
plode fifteen  seconds  Liter.  They're  pretty 
deadly,  too.  If  I  put  it  back  again  the 
thing's  harmless."  Then,  beginning  to 
search  frantically,  "Gosh!  Where  on  earth 
did  I  put  that  pin?" 

The  passengers  i  i  in  a  body  and 
scrambled    for   the   door,    tumbling   over   one 

another  to  get  off.  Tommy  watched  them 
go.  Then,  putting  the  bomb  back  in  lii< 
haversack,   he    stretched    himself    full    length 

on  the  cushioned  seats.  Pittsburgh  Chroni- 
<  /c  Telegraph. 
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About  five  years  ago  a  woman 
in  New  York  asked  her  business 
advisor,  "Why  Can't  I  Buy 
Bonds  in  a  Department  Store?" 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Thrift 
Bond  idea.  The  business  man  started 
to  investigate.  He  did  much  traveling 
in  this  and  foreign  countries.  He  inter- 
viewed bankers,  lawyers  and  merchants. 
He  compiled  statistics  and  made  tests. 
He  interested  a  group  of  high-grade, 
successful,  conservative  men  in  the 
enterprise. 


IFT 


are  3%  certificates  of  ownership  in  Govern- 
mental obligations  held  by  the  Equitable  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  as  Trustee. 

They  furnish  an  absolutely  safe,  convenient 
medium  of  saving  and  investment  and  should 
be  on  sale  in  every  store  in  America. 

Thrift  Bonds  are  issued  in  $10  and  $100 
units,  and  are  accepted  at  par  in  exchange  for 
bonds  of  the  Liberty  or  other  Governmental 
War  Loans  with  no  charge  to  holders  except 
transportation,  premium  and  accrued  interest, 
if  any,  at  the  date  of  the  exchange. 

Correspondence  with  Banks,  Employers  and 
Merchants  is  especially  invited. 

Send  for  pamphlet  "War  Savings  for 
Workers." 

National  Thrift  Bond 

>oration 


Corp< 


Under  the  Supervision  of  the  Banking 
Department  of  the  State  of  New   York 

61  Broadway  New  York  City 

Trustees: 

R.  Bayard  Cutting 

Truitee,  Franklin  Trust  Co.,  New  York 

Clarence  H.  Kelsey,  Chairman 

Pres.  Title  (Guarantee  and  Trust  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Adolph  Lewisohn 

Auulph  Lewisohn  &  Sons,  New  York 

William  Fellowes  Morgan 

Pres.  Merchants'  Association,  New  York 

Andrew  Squire 

Squire,  Sanders  &  Dempsey,  Attorney! 
Cleveland 

Henry  Rogers  Winthrop 

Harris,  Winthrop  &  Co.,  Banker  t>  New  York 

Officers  and  Directors  : 
Henry  Bruere 

Ex-Chamberlain  of  Nezu    Vori  I 

Vice-Pres.  American  Metal  Co.,  New  ^  ork 

Henry  E.  Cooper,  "Vice-Pres. 

Vice-Prei.  Kquitable  Trust  Co.,   New 

Edward  C.  Delafield,  Ttrcas. 

Pres.  Franklin  Trust  Co.,  New    1 

E.  Y.  Gallaher 

Yht-trtx.  Western  Union  Teli  i.,N.l 

Lindley  M.  Garrison 
Ex-Se<  ret. II  1  tj  1/  ar 

Homblower,  Miller,  Girrlton  .'v   Potter, 

Attorney i.  New  York 

Charles  P.  Howl.ind 

Murray,  Prentice  &  Mowland,  Attn 

James  Imbrie 

\\  in.  Morrii  Imbrie  &  Co., Banien,  N.  Y. 
Darwin  R.  James,  Jr. 

Pres.  American  Chicle  (  Vork 

Ingalls  Kimball,  Pres. 
Original! >l  ol  the  Thl 

John  Haraan  Riumdes 
Rho  1 

jtsse  laldor  Sti 

k.  11.  Mm 
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Private  School  Service 
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CALIFORNIA 
i    Pacific    School    of    Religion    (Men 

and    Women)     Berkeley 

COLORADO 

2  Wolcott    School    (Girls)     Denver 

CONNECTICUT 

3  The    Elv    School    for    Girls. .  .Greenwich 

4  Hartford       Theological       Seminary 

(Men   and    Women)    Hartford 

5  Saint     Margaret's     School     (Girls). 

Waterbury 
DELAWARE 

6  The   Women's   College  of  Delaware, 

Newark 

ILLINOIS 

7  Pestalozzi-Froebel       Kindergarten 

Training     School      Chicago 

8  The    University    of    Chicago    (Boys 

and    Girls)     Chicago 

0  Northwestern      School      of      Music 

(Boys    and    Girls)     Evanston 

io  Todd    Seminary    (Boys)     Woodstock 

INDIANA 
i  i    Tudor  Hall  School   for  Girls. Indianapolis 

12  Interlaken    School    (Boys), 

Rolling    Prairie 
MAINE 

13  Hebron  Academy    (Boys  and   Girls). 

Hebron 
MARYLAND 

14  Home   School   for  Little   Deaf  Chil- 

dren    (Hoys    and    Girls) ...  Kensington 
i  s   Maryland    College    for   Women, 

Lutherville 

1 6  Briarley    Hall    Military'    Academy, 

Poolesville 
MASSACHUSETTS 

17  Emerson  College  of  Oratory   (Boys 

and     (iirls)      Boston 

School    of    Expression     (Boys    and 

Girls)      Boston 

Sea   Pines    (Girls)     Brewster 

20  New     Church     Theological     School 

(Men)      Cambridge 

2i   The    Sargent    School    for    Physical 

Education     (Women)     Cambridge 

22  Williston    Seminary    (Boys).Easthampton 

23  Dean    Academy    (Boys   and    Girls), 

Franklin 

24  Walnut    Hill    School     (Girls) Natick 

25  Whcaton    College    for    Women. .  .Norton 

26  Worcester    Academy    (Boys) .  .Worcester 


)S 
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NEW    JERSEY 

27  The    Peddie    Institute     (Boys). 

Hightstown 

28  Blake  Tutoring  School  (Boys).Lakewood 

NEW  YORK 

29  Metropolitan       Hospital       Training 

School    for  Nurses.  .  Blackwell's  Island 

30  Stone     School     (Boys) Cornwall 

31  Elmira    College     Elmira 

32  French    School     (Girls) New    York 

33  Union    Theological    Seminary  .New    York 

34  Hartwick      Seminary      (Boys      and 

Girls)    Otsego   Co. 

35  Skidmore    School     (Girls), 

Saratoga    Springs 

36  Miss    Mason's    School     Tarrytown 

37  Russell    Sage    College    of    Practical 

Arts     (Women)     Troy 

38  The   Oakwood   Seminary    (Boys  and 

Girls)      Union     Springs 

39  Veltin    School    New   York 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

40  De    Meritte    Military    School, 

Jackson   Springs 
OHIO 

41  Grand    River   Institute    (Boys    and 

Girls)      Austenburg 

42  Glendale    College    Glendale 

43  The     Law     Froebel     Kindergarten 

Training    School     Toledo 

PENNSYLVANIA 

44  Linden    Hall    Seminary    (Girls) ...  .Lititz 

45  Mercersburg    Academy    (Boys), 

Mercersburg 

46  Pennsylvania   College    for   Women, 

Pittsburgh 

47  Kiskiminetas     Spring     School     for 

Boys    Saltsburg 

TENNESSEE 

48  Martin    College    (Boys) Pulaski 

VIRGINIA 

49  Eastern   College    (Boys  and   Girls), 

Manassas 

50  Roanoke   College    (Men)     Salem 

51  Stuart    Hall    (Girls)    Staunton 

WISCONSIN 

52  National    School    of    Agriculture. 

Minnesota 

53  Northwestern    Military    and    Naval   • 

Academy     Lake    Geneva 


TEAR  COUPON   HERE 


THE  INDEPENDENT   PRIVATE  SCHOOL  SERVICE,    119  'West  40th  Street,   New  York. 
Send  me  information  about  the  following  schools  and  colleges  listed  on  this  page. 

Numbers 

Send  Information  to 


Address. 


—I 


Post  Office State. 


9-29-17 


Reopens    Wednesday,    October    3rd. 

The  Veltin  School 

FOR  GIRLS 

160  and  162  West  74th  St.,  New  York 

\    Fireproof   Sanitary    School    Building. 
Classes   limited   to   twelve   pupils. 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

GENERAL  COURSE. 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY. 

Unusual  advantages  in  French 
are  offered  in  every  class 


Union  Theological  Seminary 

Broadway  at  120th  St,  New  York  City 

The  charter  requires  that,  "Equal  privileges 
of  admission  and  instruction,  v.  ith  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Institution,  shall  be  allowed  to 
Students  of  every  denomination  of  Christians." 
Eighty-second    Year    began  ber    26,    191 7. 


[The  University  of  Chicago 
HOME 


STUDY 


id  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For    detailed    In- 
formation address 


26th  Year      U.  of  C.  (Div.ll )  Chicago,  111.    MiubiiiTom. 


A 


SPEAKERS,  LECTURERS:  £V.S'«- 

terfal  for  special  articles,  papers,  speeches,  debates.  Expert, 
scholarly  service.  AUTHORS  KBSUAKCII  IiUREAU,  S00  FHtll 
Avenue,  New  York. 


MANUSCRIPT 

Fiction,  narratives,  travel:  historical  and  scien- 
tific matter  in  prepared  MSS.,  25.000  words  mini- 
mum, receives  our  careful  consideration  for  R<  IOK 
issue.      Readings  absolutely  necessary,  no  charge. 

For  catalogue,  address  The  Dean  of   Students."     Roxburgh  Pub.  Co.  (Inc.),  61  Court  Street,  BoslOIl 


CLIMBING  THE  UP  TRAIL 

(Continued  from  page  508) 

top  draw  of  my  desk  before  I  went  out. 
This  was  Thursday.  I  had  my  tooth  ex- 
tracted and  two  others  treated  and  then 
wont  home.  I  felt  considerably  better  next 
morning,  and  as  I  left  for  the  office  I  began 
mentally  to  go  over  my  plans  for  the  day. 
I  had  two  or  three  letters  to  answer,  and 
after  sealing  them  I  opened  my  draw  to 
get  the  necessary  stamps — they  wrere  not 
there.  I  thought  it  strange,  yet  I  looked 
thru  every  draw  in  the  desk.  Where  on 
earth  did  those  stamps  go  to?  Just  then 
the  telephone  rang.  It  was  an  inquiry  for 
a  machine  for  immediate  delivery.  I  went 
to  get  the  machine — then  the  blow  struck 
home.  They  were  all  gone!  Who  could 
have  taken  them?  Then  I  saw  a  stub  of  a 
cigaret  on  the  floor — Mickey's  favorite 
brand — then   I   knew  ! 

Ruin  stared  me  in  the  face  unless  I  could 
locate  Mickey  and  get  some  of  my  machines 
back.  I  had  about  seventeen  dollars,  and 
with  this  I  started  out.  I  fine-combed  the 
city  without  success.  Several  people  had 
seen  him ;  two  of  them  told  me  he  had  my 
machines.  I  was  utterly  discouraged.  About 
six  o'clock  I  learned  definitely  that  he  had 
gone  to  Boston.  Without  hesitancy,  I 
bought  a  ticket.  One  of  his  pals  must  have- 
notified  him  that  I  was  on  his  trail,  for 
I  found  that  he  was  gone,  but  in  his  hurry 
he  left  three  of  the  machines  behind.  These 
I  sold  before  I  came  home,  using  the  money 
to  pay  some  bills. 

Years  ago  I  read  Emerson's  essay  of 
"Compensation."  Today  the  full  force  of  it 
struck  home.  I  had  only  reaped  what  I  had 
sown ;  I  was  getting  a  dose  of  my  own  bit- 
ter medicine.  I  sat  in  my  office  wondering 
what  was  going  to  happen.  Here  I  was 
with  one  hundred  and  seventeen  dollars  in 
bills  to  meet  and  nothing  with  which  to 
meet  them.  Worse  than  that,  I  was  penni- 
less. True,  I  could  write,  but  I  simply 
could  not  concentrate  my  mind  on  anything, 
much  less  write  coherently.  Perhaps  I  could 
sell  some  of  my  ideas  to  some  of  our  popu- 
lar writers — there,  too,  I  met  with  failure. 
Then  my  board  bill  came  due,  and  instead 
of  going  home  I  made  myself  comfortable 
in  my  office,  or  as  nearly  so  as  a  hard  seat- 
ed swivel  chair  will  permit.  That  night  I 
came  face  to  face  with  temptation.  I  knew 
where  I  could  easily  get  from  $800  to 
$1000,  and  /  knew  the  combination  of  the 
safe.  A  titanic  struggle  took  place;  I  was 
almost  driven  wild  with  the  frenzy  of  de- 
spair— till  the  picture  of  a  little  girl  arose  r 
then  the  struggle  passed.  On  the  morrow 
I  shall  look  for  a  job  and  start  all  over 
again.  I've  intelligence  and  a  proportionate 
amount  of  initiative.  There  is  a  niche  for 
me  to  fill  and  I  know  that  I  shall  find  it. 
Mickey?  Some  day  lie  is  coming  back  to 
me.  because  when  he  realizes  that  he  has 
injured  a  friend — he  will  make  amends.  It 
wasn't  Mickey — it  was  the  dope  he  had 
taken.  That  is  why  I  have  faith  in  myself 
— and  Mickey. 


Customer — Which  way  to  the  hosiery  de- 
partment, please? 

Shopwalker  (an  ex-soldier) — Right  turn 
at  the  next  aisle,  sir.  forward  about  twenty 
paces,  left  oblique,  forward,  left  turn,  halt, 
and  it's  there. — Judge. 

"That  'ere  Sammy's  an  educated  toff 
from  'arvard."  said  Tommy  Atkins,  lean- 
ing on  his  spade.  "I'm  jolly  well  weary  of 
'is  leainin',  too,  that  I  am.  We're  ordered 
to  throw  up  trenches  along  the  Marne.  and 
as  'e  picks  up  "is  spade,  th'  bloomin'  col- 
lege blighter  says,  says  'e  :  'Well,  Tommy, 
come  on  ;  it  looks  like  we're  infra  dig!'  And 
wot  I  says  is  :  Blarst  a  college  education, 
anyhow,    eh?" — Richmond   Times-Dispatch. 
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WORKING    WITH    THE  JAPANESE 


(Continued  fr 

the  inauguration  of  the  Japanese  labor 
organization  to  be  held  at  Tokio  next 
spring.  The  invitation  was  at  once 
accepted  by  the  convention  and  Mr. 
Paul  Scharrenberg.  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  California  Federation  of  Labor,  has 
been  agreed  upon  as  California's  delegate 
to  Japan  some  time  in  1918.  After  the 
Eureka  convention  Mr.  Suzuki  went  to 
Baltimore,  where  he  attended  the  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  extended  to  President  Samuel  Gom- 
pers  the  same  invitation  which  he  had  ex- 
tended to  the  California  Federation  of 
Labor.  The  invitation  addrest  by  Mr.  Su- 
zuki to  President  Gompers  is  an  interesting 
document,  setting  forth  the  reasons  why 
his  society  desires  Mr.  Gompers'  visit  to 
Japan.  It  runs  in  part  thus : 

There  are  various  reasons  which  prompt 
us  to  extend  this  invitation  to  you.  In  the 
first  place,  your  presence  on  the  occasion 
will  prove  a  great  encouragement  to  the 
working  people  of  Japan  who  are  just 
awakening  to  the  importance  of  the  part 
they  are  playing  in  the  industrial  ach-anee- 
ment  of  the  country. 

In  the  second  place,  your  visit  to  Japan 
will  make  most  favorable  impressions  upon 
the  conservative  classes  of  the  Japanese. 
Your  constructive  views  with  regard  to 
relations  between  capital  and  labor  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  convincing  the  con- 
servative elements  of  our  country  that  the 
labor  movement  is  nothing  to  be  feared  but 
something  which  must  necessarily  accom- 
pany industrial  development,  and  which  has 
to  be  fostered  and  guided  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Last  but  not  least,  your  visit  to  Japan 
will  aid  in  the  promotion  of  peace  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  There  is  in  our 
country  a  large  number  of  people  who 
really  believe  that  the  United  States  is 
determined  to  wage  an  aggressive  war 
against  Japan.  They  believe  that  America 
is  expanding  her  army  and  navy  with  that 
aggressive  campaign  in  view.  We  hope  that 
you  will  carry  to  the  masses  of  Japan  a 
message  of  peace  and  friendship  from  the 
masses  of  your  country.  We  believe  that 
you  will  do  a  great  service  to  the  cause  of 
humanity  if  you  will  cross  the  Pacific  and 
assure  the  people  of  Japan  that  the  com- 
mon people  of  the  United  States  have  no 
desire  to  embroil  the  two  countries  in  an 
armed  conflict. 

At  the  Eureka  convention,  which  T  have 
already  mentioned,  an  important  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  the 
executive  committee  of  the  California  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  look  into  the  practicabil- 
ity of  organizing  Japanese  workers  in  this 
country  with  a  view  to  affiliating  them 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
This  is  indeed  a  great  stride  toward  the 
creation  of  better  relation*?  between  the 
American  and  the  Japanese  workers.  An- 
other noteworthy  aspect  of  the  convention 
was  that  it  did  not  recommend  any  fresh 
legislation  for  further  restriction  of  the 
rights  of  the  Japanese  in  California.  Up 
to  1013  the  successive  conventions  adopt- 
ed resolutions  or  platforms  urging  the  pro- 
hibition of  ownership  of  land  by  the  Jap- 
anese. When  the  anti-Japanese  land  law 
was  finally  adopted  in  11)1.'!.  the  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  the  San  Francisco 
Labor    Council     put    themselves    on     record 

as  favoring  the  enactment,  of  a  more  sti-ln- 
j;ent  land  law,  depriving  the  Japanese  of 
the  right  to  lease  agricultural  land.  But 
the  Eureka  convention  this  year,  contrary 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  previous  sessions. 
did  not  adopt  any  such  measure.  Nor  did 
the  platforms  of  the  Stale  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Coun- 
cil, in  the  political  campaign  just  ended, 
include  any  plank  looking  toward  further 
restriction    of    the    rights   of    Japanese    in 


oih  page  501) 

California.  True,  the  Eureka  convention, 
as  previously,  did  adopt  a  resolution  ob- 
jecting to  Oriental  immigration ;  but  the 
significant  part  of  it  was  the  divergent 
views  the  resolution  called  forth.  "This 
sort  of  resolution  gets  us  nowhere,"  de- 
clared Hugo  Ernst,  representing  the  cul- 
inary workers  of  San  Francisco ;  "why 
can't  we  face  the  question  more  squarely 
and  honestly  and  organize  the  Japanese 
workers  in  our  midst,  which  is  the  only 
solution  of  the  question?" 

Now  the  question  is :  "What  has  brought 
about  such  a  signal  change  of  feeling  on 
the  part  of  California's  working  classes?" 
It  is  not  easy  to  answer.  Perhaps  Japan's 
generous  participation  in  the  Panama 
Pacific  International  Exposition  is  one  of 
the  important  factors.  Undoubtedly  the 
efforts  of  the  intelligent  classes  of  the 
Japanese  in  California  to  get  into  closer 
touch  with  Americans  are  another  factor. 
The  untiring  efforts  of  the  California 
Women's  Peace  Party  and  of  the  California 
branch  of  the  American  Peace  Society  have 
contributed  considerably  toward  the  better- 
ment of  the  situation.  The  presence  of  Mr. 
Suzuki,  the  representative  of  the  Laborers' 
Friendly  Society  of  Japan,  at  the  import- 
ant labor  meetings  in  California  last  year 
is  unquestionably  a  fourth  factor. 

This  last-named  fact  deserves  more  than 
a  passing  note.  The  idea  of  bringing  Jap- 
anese labor  delegates  to  American  labor 
conventions  was  suggested  to  Dr.  Sidney 
L.  Gulick.  of  the  Federation  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  by  Mr. 
Frederick  K.  Ely.  labor  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bulletin,  at  the  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  held  at 
Philadelphia  in  November,  1914.  Dr. 
Gulick.  with  Mr.  Shailer  Mathews,  sailed 
for  Japan  in  1915,  carrying  a  message  of 
peace  and  friendship  to  the  people  of 
Japan.  While  in  Tokio  he  met  Japanese 
officials  who  welcomed  his  plan  and  as  a 
result  Suzuki  came  to  America  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Laborer's  Friendly  So- 
ciety of  Japan. 

With  all  these  circumstances  working 
toward  the  alleviation  of  the  unhappy  sit- 
uation in  California,  the  attitude  of  organ- 
ized labor  would  not  have  changed  so  mark- 
edly in  favor  of  the  Japanese  had  it  not 
been  for  the  realization  by  the  workers  of 
California  that,  thanks  to  the  "gentlemen's 
agreement,"  Japanese  immigration  had 
ceased  to  be  a  menace  to  their  welfare. 
The  barrier  between  the  Japanese  and  the 
American  working  men  is  economic  compe- 
tition. Once  that  barrier  is  razed  both  are 
willing  to  stand  face  to  face  upon  the  plane 
of  equality. 

It  is  the  realization  of  this  fact  which 
brought  about  the  conciliatory  attitude  of 
California's  labor  toward  the  Japanese.  If 
professional  politicians  and  agitators  will 
only  let  the  matter  alone,  the  question  will 
solve  itself  in  the  due  course  of  time.  It 
would  be  the  hight  of  unwisdom  on  the 
part  of  the  California  government  or  legis- 
lature to  revive  the  Japanese  question  when 
Japan  is  glad  enough  to  forget  the  con- 
troversy. It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
Japanese  Government  is  willing  to  follow 
the  same  policy  with  regard  to  immigra- 
tion that  i!  has  been  following  ever  since 
(be  conclusion  of  the  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment. The  danger  that  confronts  America 
and  Japan  is  not  yellow  immigration,  but 
yellow  politicians  and  yellow  journals.  If 
the  latter  will  refrain  from  boiling  the  pot 
for  a  few  years,  the  antagonism  <>f  the 
Pacific  Coast  toward  the  .Japanese  will 
have  spent  itself. 

San  Franciso,  California 


This  New  Range 

Is  A"V>fonder 
For  Cooking 

Although  it  is  less  than  four  feet 
long  it  can  do  every  kind  of  cooking 
for  any  ordinary  family  by  gas  in 
warm  weather,  or  by  coal  or  wood 
when  the  kitchen  needs  heating. 


There  is  absolutely  no  danger  in 
this  combination,  as  the  gas  section 
is  as  entirely  separate  from  the  coal 
section  as  if  placed  in  another  part 
of  the  kitchen. 

Note  the  two  gas  ovens  above — one 

for  baking,  glass  paneled  and  one 
for  broiling,  with  white  enamel  door. 

M«       Gold  Medal  « 

Glenwood 

The  large  oven  below  has  the  Indi- 
cator and  is  heated  by  coal  or  wood. 
See  the  cooking  surface  when  you 
want  to  rush  things — five  burners 
for  gas  and  four  covers  for  coal. 
When  in  a  hurry  both  coal  and  gas 
ovens  can  be  operated  at  the  same 
time,  using  one  for  meats  and  the 
other  for  pastry — It 

Makes  Cooking  Easy 

Write  for  handsome  free  booklet  130 
that  tells  all  about  it. 

Weir  Stove  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Glenwood  Coal.  Wood 
and  Gas  Ranges.  Heating  Stoves  and  Furnaces. 


*• 


•» 


"DIVINE  LOVE  and  WISDOM" 


By    EMANUEL    SWEDENBORC.    explains 
clearly  and  rationally  Che  operation  of  Divine 
Love  and  Divine  Wisdom  in  the  crratjon  of 
the  universe,  including  man  es 
the  chief  end  of  creation.     Big 
618  page  book  sent  without  furth- 
er cost  or  oblieation  on  rrceipt  oflOcena. 
THE  AMERICAN  SWEDENBORC 
PRINTINC  &  PUBLISHING  SOCIETY 
Room  49.    3  West  29th  Street,  New  York 


creation 

10 


NOW  $2™ 


$2.50  down  brings  brand  < 
riew  Rex  (iOyears*  guaranU  e) 

built  1'i'causo  wurl.TM  K-rt-ui. 

chandloa  house  wanicd    n.    battar 

m;i'-liine.  Si-nt  on  tri^il     Typewrltor L_ 

!■  i   .m  uma   h.il.    Write  for  tree  hook  and  startlinc  offrr. 

Rex  Typewriter  Co..  l)..pi  24»ti  IrMoyne  BIcIk..  Chi. 


HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMIES 

perplex     many     housewives     thesi  The 

Countryside    Sln>i>    cai  ries   in   its 
ing  files  of   infoi mation   .i  grea 
covering   a    large    number   of 

I'M  i. mil-    to    those    who    manage    the    hi 
expi  nses. 

Call  on  us  for  Information  on  an>  subject  relating  ti 
home,  the  grounds,  the  comri. 
COUNTRYSIDE  SHOP  119  Weit  40th  St..  N.  Y.  City 
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YOUR  BUSINESS 
AND  THE  WAR 

The  Independent  offers  you  the  free  service  of  its 
Efficiency  Plan  and  Purchase  Department  to  help 
you  put  your  business  house  in  order. 

We  are  at  war.  It  is  a  time  for  clear  thinking 
and  exact  planning.  It  is  a  time  to  consider  thrift, 
economy,  cost-saving,  organization,  equipment, 
efficiency. 

ARE  YOU  READY? 

You  will  lose  some  of  your  valued  men.  How  will 
you  replace  the  lost  effort?  How  will  you  keep  your 
business  machine  running  smoothly  under  the 
new  war  conditions?  Have  you  figured  out  the 
way  to  meet  the  emergencies  which  are  inevitable? 

Is  your  business  in  "the  third  line  of  defense"? 
Do  you  know  the  list  of  "war  trades"  that  experi- 
ence has  taught  England  must  be  carried  on  and 
not  suffered  to  slacken?  Do  you  know  how  this 
list  compares  with  ours  in  the  United  States? 

Have  you  arranged  your  office  expenses  on  the 
budget  system?  Have  you  estimated  what  your 
business  should  cost  for  the  next  twelve  months? 

Have  you  considered  how  many  machines  there  are  on  the 
market  that  will  make  your  workers  more  efficient — and  save 
many  dollars  in  your  pay-roll  ? 

Without  cost  to  you,  The  Independent-Harper's  Weekly  Effi- 
ciency Service  stands  ready  to  help  you  meet  these  questions 
squarely.  Our  files  of  information  are  at  your  service.  Our 
expert  counsellors  are  at  your  service. 

This  is  a  time  to  chart  your  course;  to  perceive  your  actual 
needs;  to  take  an  inventory  of  your  dependable  resources;  to 
strike  a  balance  on  which  you  can  proceed  intelligently  and 
with  every  possible  chance  of  future  surprise  and  shock 
eliminated. 

IF  YOU  WILL  WRITE 

to  our  Plan  and  Purchase  Department  and  ask  for  its  Check 
List  of  useful  suggestions  as  to  appliances,  and  ways  and 
means  the  chances  are  that  you  will  get  new  light  on  some 
business  problems  that  concern  you  now  more  than  ever 
before. 

When  you  get  the  Check  List,  mark  it  carefully.  State  your 
problem  exactly  and  fully,  and  within  a  reasonable  time  you 
will  receive  a  complete  report  on  the  matters  you  have 
indicated. 

We  have  served  hundreds  of  executives  throughout  the  United 
States  during  the  last  few  months  in  all  lines  of  business 
endeavor.  We  are  ready  to  help  you  now — without  expense 
or  obligation  on  your  part. 

The  Independent-Harper's  Weekly  Efficiency  Service 


119  West  Fortieth  Street 


New  York  City 
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Independent 
Opinions 
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The  following  message  was  adopted  by 
the  Washington  Street  Congregational 
Church  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  Sunday  morning, 
July  8,  sent  to  all  the  negro  churches  of 
the  city  and,  thru  them,  to  8000  negroes 
in  Toledo : 

To  our  Negro  Brethren  in  Toledo: 

In  view  of  the  recent  "race  riots"  in 
East  St.  Louis,  Illinois,  we  can  well  un- 
derstand the  discouragement  and  depres- 
sion of  spirit  which  have  come  to  thought- 
ful Christian  black  people  in  the  United 
States.  We  can  realize  that  for  them,  as 
for  us,  the  problems  of  living  together 
under  the  same  Government  are  not  yet 
settled  and  that  the  utmost  charity,  pa- 
tience and  cooperation  are  still  necessary. 

To  our  brethren  of  the  negro  race  in 
Toledo  we  send  a  word  of  good  cheer ! 
Their  race  has  made  splendid  progress 
since  slavery  days.  We  believe  they  will 
take  heart,  even  in  the  face  of  the  present 
discouragement,  and  move  forward  to  still 
finer  things  in  education,  character  and 
efficiency.  We  believe  they  will  thus  rebuke 
their  critics  and  lift  up  those  among  them 
who  are  cast  down ! 

We  send  this  message  in  no  spirit  of  self- 
satisfaction,  for  without  trying  to  assign 
the  final  blame  for  the  tragedy  at  East  St. 
Louis  we  realize  that  white  men  as  well  as 
black  men  must  bear  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility and  shame.  Race  riots  are  not  one- 
sided evidences  of  defect  and  degeneracy 
in  men  and  in  social  institutions !  In  the 
difficult  task  of  readjustment  and  of  up- 
lift we  pledge  our  sympathy,  cooperation 
and  service. 

Ernest  Bourner  Allen,  Minister 

Toledo,  Ohio 


Thru  membership  in  a  local  C.  L.  S.  C, 
I  have  read  The  Independent  carefully  for 
two  years,  usually  with  much  pleasure  and 
profit.  But  your  attitude  toward  the  South 
on  the  negro  question  is  uniformly  unfair, 
just  as  is  the  attitude  of  many  other  North- 
ern papers.  If  the  race  riots  of  July  1  to  3 
had  occurred  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  they 
would  have  been  the  theme  of  many  a 
Northern  editorial,  and  offered  a  fine  text 
for  enlarging  upon  the  lack  of  safety  for 
the  negro  in  the  South.  But  they  occurred 
in  the  Illinois  town  of  East  St.  Louis.  In 
speaking  of  this  race  war,  The  Independent 
brings  in  present  labor  conditions,  and 
says  the  trouble  was  "due  to  economic  jeal- 
ousy rather  than  race  hatred." 

May  Baskerville  Kent 

Dublin,  Virginia 

We  are  surprized  to  find  that  one  of  our 
renders  believes  The  Independent  to  con- 
done mob  murders  in  the  North.  We  have 
always  denounced  in  the  strongest  terms 
Northern  as  well  as  Southern  lynchings. 
It  is  true  we  mentioned  the  local  labor  sit- 
uation in  East  St.  Louis,  because  all  ac- 
counts agree  that  it  was  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  riots,  but  certainly  with  no  idea 
of  palliating  crime.  It  is  as  wicked  to  kill 
a  man  because  he  works  to  support  his 
family  as  to  kill  him  because  you  don't  like 
his  race. 


We  quote  with  our  fullest  approval  the 
following  extract  from  a  sermon  delivered 
on  the  occasion  of  the  East  St.  Louis  mas- 
sacre by  the  Reverend  James  W.  Lee,  of 
St.  Louis :    . 

There  never  was  an  anarchist  among  the 
negroes.  They  believe  in  observing  the  law, 
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and  yet  anarchists  like  Emma  Goldman 
can  stir  up  sedition,  urge  insurrection 
against  the  Government,  and  go  practically 
unmolested,  while  the  poor  negroes  in  East 
St.  Louis,  for  no  other  crime  than  that 
they  wanted  work,  were  pounced  upon, 
many  of  them  beaten  to  death,  their  houses 
burned,  and  they  themselves  driven  from 
their  homes  by  hyenas  and  tigers  in  human 
form. 

My  father  was  a  slaveholder.  I  was 
brought  up  on  a  plantation  near  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  When  my  father  joined  the  Con- 
federate army  he  left  my  mother  and  his 
children  on  the  plantation  with  no  other 
protection  than  such  as  the  negroes  could 
give.  This  was  true  with  the  families  of 
slaveholders  all  over  the  South.  And  yet. 
while  the  soldiers  of  the  Northern  armies 
were  fighting  to  free  the  negroes,  and  the 
negroes  knew  it,  there  has  never  been  a 
case  reported  where  the  negroes  failed  to 
be  loyal  and  true  to  the  families  of  South- 
ern soldiers. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  must  be  clear  that 
what  we  need  in  the  United  States  today 
is  a  new  civilization,  in  which  there  must 
be  the  silent  reassertion  of  the  principle  of 
authority,  of  an  authority  purged  and  puri- 
fied by  the  rejection  of  all  unworthy  ele- 
ments, an  authority  based  on  the  reality 
and  sacredness  of  life,  that  we  have  more 
or  less  lost  in  the  past  fifty  years. 

St.  Louis 


A  Southern  reader  charges  us  with  prej- 
udice against  his  section  of  the  country. 

I  herewith  hand  you  two  clippings  taken 
from  The  Independent.  When  the  first  came 
out  I  preserved  it  for  the  express  purpose 
of  comparing  it  with  your  comment  on  the 
East   St.  Louis  affair. 

In  one  instance,  one  man  was  killed, 
wrongfully,  and  in  your  comment  you  saw 
fit  to  fasten  the  crime  upon  "The  best 
citizens  of  a  Southern  state." 

In  the  other  case  between  20  and  300 
were  slain.  This  you  discovered  was  by 
the  "white  men  of  the  city  slums."  I  wish 
the  author  of  these  two  articles  would 
calmly  and  dispassionately  search  his  own 
conscience  and  soul,  and  undertake  to  dis- 
cover what  motive  prompted  him  to  use 
the  pages  of  a  great  magazine  to  so  dis- 
criminate in  his  treatment  of  crime,  when 
committed  in  different  sections  of  this  coun- 
try. If  he  will  be  but  honest  with  himself, 
no  further  comment  will  be  necessary  on 
the  part  of  readers. 

M.  C.  Edwards 

Dawson,  Georgia 

The  Independent  condemned  both  crimes 
equally.  The  reference  to  the  "best  citi- 
zens" of  Memphis  who  participated  in  the 
lynching  there  was  in  quotation  marks  and, 
of  course,  sarcastic.  There  were,  indeed, 
according  to  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
time,  some  prominent  citizens  involved  in 
the  affair  ;  but  The  Independent  well  knows 
that  the  true  "best  citizens,"  both  North 
and  South,  are  those  who  in  any  rank  of 
life  stand  for  law  and  justice  and  that  in 
every  part  of  the  nation  these  are  in  the 
majority. 


I  want  to  remind  you  that  a  short  time 
before  the  declaration  of  war,  when  Wood- 
row  Wilson  slated  that  the  United  States 
must  get  ready  to  "put  down  revolution 
here  and  abroad."  or  words  to  that  effect, 
you  protested  emphatically  that  revolution 
was  an  American  right  and  something  she 
should  not  deny  to  other  countries.  Now 
you  have  completely  changed  front. 

Emma  R.  Singer 

Middletown,  California 

The  Independent  is  as  far  as  ever  from 
any  denial  of  the  "right  of  revolution."  We 
do  not  think,  however,  that  a  country  like 
ili<    I'nited  States,  which  is  based  upon  the 

voted  will  of  the  people,  neeiis  any  other 
kind    of    revolution    than    such    as    may    be 

brought    about     by     th derly    and     legal 

process  of  legislative  reform. 


YOUR  HOTEL 
in  NEW  YORK 

WHEN  you  come  to  New  York,  make  the  Hotel  Astor  your  home.     It  is 
more  than  a  mere  stopping  place.    It  is  New  York  epitomized. 

Situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  metropolis,  the  Hotel  Astor  is  the  logical 
scene  of  New  York's  most  important  functions.  Here  Big  Business  meets  for 
consultation.  Here  are  held  receptions  for  distinguished  foreign  visitors  and 
ambassadors.     The  Hotel  Astor  is  chosen  for  great  National  festivities. 

Whether  you  need  a  single  room  or  an  elaborate  suite,  you  will  obtain  at  the 
Hotel  Astor  the  utmost  in  comfort.  From  the  magnificent  roof  garden  to 
the  cool  orangerie  and  the  numerous  lounges,  promenades,  writing  rooms  and 
restaurants  you  will  find  a  spot  to  fit  your  every  mood.  The  cuisine  and  service 
are  superb. 

Do  not  run  the  risk  of  marring  your  visit  by  accepting  less  than  the  Hotel 
Astor  offers  you — nor  waste  time  in  an  effort  to  obtain  more  elsewhere. 

HOTEL  ASTOR 


William   C.    Muschenhe'im 
BROADWAY,  44th  and  45th  Streets 


NEW  YORK 


"  Cleaning  Fluid 


JVithout  injury  to  the  most 
delicate  fabric  or  color 

Removes  Grease  Spots 

15<25«  50<  Bottles-All  Druggists 


Shoes  made  with  "F.  B.  &  C. "  white  and  fancy  colored  kid,  are  cleaned  with.  Carbons  Cleaning  Fluid. 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE   AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Monday,  October  is,  1917, 
to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Saturday,  September  29,  1917. 

G.  D.  MILNE,  Treasurer. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  COMPANY 

ANNUAL  STOCKHOLDERS'  MEETING. 
Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  Stockholders  of  Wells  Fargo  &  Company 
will  bo  hold  at  10:00  o'clock  A.  M.  Thursday, 
October  11,  1917,  in  the  office  of  the  Company, 
No.  51  Broadway,  Now  York  City,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  directors  to  serve  for  one  year 
and  until  their  successors  are  elected,  and  for 
Ho-  transaction  of  bucd  other  business  us  may 
be  brought   before  the  meeting. 

The     Slock     Transfer     Book!      "Ml     be     closed     :it 

:;:chi  o'clock  P.  M..  September  29,  1917,  and  will 
remain  closed  until  10:00  o'clocl  \  m.  October 
18,    11117.  ('.    II.   GARDINER,    Secretary. 

Now  York,  September  17,    1917. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  COMPANY 

QUARTERLY   DIVIDEND. 
A    quarterly   dividend   of   si  >  .    per   share    upon 
tin'    capital    siock    of    tins  his    been 

declared  payable  October  20th,  1917,  to  stock- 
holders of  record  al  the  cl  i  business  Sep- 
tember  29th,    1917.     Checks    will    be    mailed. 

C.    II.    r,  VRDINER,    Secretary. 
New    York,    September    18,    1917. 


PACIFIC    GAS    AND    ELECTRIC    COMPANY. 
COMMON  STOCK  DIVIDEND  NO.   12. 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  has  been 
called  for  12  o'clock  noon,  September  29.  1917, 
for  the  purpose  of  declaring  a  quarterly  dividend 
(No.  12)  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  share  upon  tin- 
Common  Capital  Stock  of  this  Company,  payable 
on  October  15,  1917,  to  stockholders  of  record  at 
12  o'clock  noon,  September  29,  1917.  Checks  for 
the  dividend  will  be  mailed.  The  transfer  books 
will  not  close,  and  owners  desiring  checks  pay- 
able to  themselves  should  have  stock  certificates 
issued  in  their  own  names  on  or  before  the  last 
mentioned   date. 

D.    H.    FOOTE,    Secretary    of    the 

PACIFIC    GAS    AND    ELECTRIC    COMPANY. 

San   Francisco,    Cal.,    September   14,    1917. 

OFFICE    OF 
THE    NIAGARA    FALLS    POWER     CO. 
15    Broad    St.,    Now    York,    Sept.     Is,    1917, 

At  n  meeting  of  tin'  Board  of  Directors  of  this 
Company,  beld  on  the  18th  day  of  September, 
1917,   ;i  dividend  of  $2  per  share  was  declared  on 

II apltal  stock  of  this  Company,   payable  on    and 

after  the  lr.th  day  of  October,  1917,  to  stockhold- 
ers of  record  ai  the  close  of  business  «n  the  29th 
day  of  September,    1917. 

1'.     L.     LOVELACE,     Secretary. 


Community  Interests 

arc  likely  to  have  your  attention 

Fall.     When  you  need   h 

on  any  special  features  write  to 

THE  COUNTRYSIDE  SHOP 

119  West  40th  Street  New  York  City 
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HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 
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ENGLISH:    LITERATURE   AND   COMPOSITION 

BY  FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW,   PH.D. 

HEAD    OF    THE    ENGLISH    DEPARTMENT,    STUYVESANT    HIGH    SCHOOL, 
NEW    YORK    CITY 

SECTION  I.  ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  COMPOSITION. 
The  Story  of  the  Week. 

1.  Write  a  single  paragraph  of  detail  in  which  you  present  the 
most  important  facts  given  in  "The  War  for  the  Trident." 

2.  Write  a  full  and  conclusive  paragraph  based  on  the  following 
topic  sentence :  "Premier  Kerensky  is  one  of  the  greatest 
men  the  war  has  produced." 

3.  Write  a  short  exposition  in  which  you  explain  why  Haiti 
and  other  formerly  neutral  nations  have  joined  the  Allies  in 
the  war  against  Germany. 

4.  Give  orally  a  clear  explanation  of  the  present  situation  in 
the  Balkan  lands.  An  outline  map  of  the  Balkan  lands,  placed 
on  the  blackboard,  will  aid  you  in  making  your  statements 
clear  and  convincing. 

5.  Write  a  short  newspaper  item  concerning  the  work  of  the 
Exports  Administrative  Board. 

■6.  Imagine  that  you  are  a  patriotic  and  honor-loving  citizen  of 
Sweden.  Write  for  your  local  paper  an  editorial  article  con- 
cerning the  Swedish  revelations. 

7.  Imagine  that  you  are  a  correspondence  clerk  for  a  bank  in  a 
small  village.  Write  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  the  patrons  of 
the  bank,  explaining  the  issue  of  the  Liberty  Loan  bonds. 

S.  Prepare  a  speech  suitable  to  be  given  to  strikers  in  shipyards 
during  the  war. 

Editorial  Articles. 

1.  Point  out  the  elements  of  contrast  that  appear  in  "The  Two 
Englands." 

2.  Explain  orally  why  uniformity  is  essential  in  any  work  done 
on  a  large  scale. 

3.  Read  "Pioneers  in  Statesmanship."  Prepare  a  speech  appro- 
priate for  the  unveiling  of  the  Cheyenne  tablet. 

Down  on  the  Snake  Farm.  By  Charles  D'Emery. 
1.  Point  out  the  ways  in  which  the  article  fulfils  the  require- 
ments for  a  popular  technical  article. 

Food  Frightfulness.  By  Sydney  Reid. 
1.  Show  in  what  way  the  author  of  the  article  made  his  work 
original,  interesting  and  emphatic. 

The  Up  Trail.  By  a  Recent  Sing  Sing  Graduate. 
1.  Explain  in   full   all   the   reasons  that  may  have  induced  the 
editors  of  The  Independent  to  accept  the  article  as  one  that 
would  appeal  to  their  readers. 

A  Better  Berth  for  Jack  Tar.  By  James  H.  Williams. 
1.  Make    a    short   pr6cis,    or    summary,    of   the    article,    placing 
especial  emphasis  upon  its  principal  thought. 

Working  with  the  Japanese.  By  Mildred  Augusta  Clarke. 
1.  Write  a  short  criticism  of  the  article,  showing  with  what  you 
agree,  and  with  what  you  disagree,  and  giving  your  opinion 
of  the  article  as  a  whole. 

SECTION  II.  LITERATURE. 

The  King  of  Yellow  Butterflies.  By  Vachel  Lindsay. 

1.  Explain  in  full  what  is  meant  by  "public  verse." 

2.  What  is  the  advantage  gained  by  producing  verse  in  the  way 
suggested  by  Mr.  Lindsay? 

3.  Point  out  and  explain  the  figures  of  speech  in  the  poem. 

4.  What  characteristics  make  the  poem  unusually  beautiful' 

5.  Join  with  the  rest  of  your  class  in  reading  the  poem  in  a 
way  somewhat  like  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Lindsay. 

The  New  Books. 

1.  Explain  the  following  expressions:  half-lyrical  play;  com- 
plicating forces;  lyrical  interludes;  atmosphere;  trite;  tech- 
nical terminology  ;  picaresque  tales  ;  erudite  introduction. 

2.  Rabindranath  Tagore  has  been  termed  "probably  the  greatest 
living  poet."  Explain  at  some  length  your  reasons  for  opposing 
or  supporting  that  statement. 

3.  If  you  could  have  only  one  book  from  those  reviewed  in 
"Statecraft  and  the  War,"  which  would  you  buy,  and  why? 

•      SECTION  III.  GRAMMAR. 
May  We  See  the  Letters? 
1.  'Jive  the  syntax  of  the  following:   all  the  pronouns;   all  the 
words  ending  in  "-ing"  ;  all  the  prepositional  phrases. 

SECTION  IV.  WORD  STUDY. 
1.  Give  the  meaning  and  the  derivation  of  every  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing words  prominent  in  The  Story  of  the  Week:  trident, 
conspirators,   camouflage,  do   facto,  de  jure,   revelations,  con- 
vertible, fiscal,  sedition,  contingent. 


HISTORY,  CIVICS  AND  ECONOMICS 

BY   ARTHUR    M.    WOLFSON,    PH.D. 

PRINCIPAL    OF    THE    HIGH    SCHOOL    OF    COMMERCE,    NEW    YORK    CITY 

I.  Our  Food  Supply— "Food  Frightfulness,"  "The  Food 
Fight,"  "The  St.  Paul  Conference." 

1.  "These  consumers  now  find  that  .  .  .  their  food  now  costs 
on  an  average  nearly  double  the  price  of  three  and  a  half 
years  ago."  Why? 

2.  "Mr.  Hoover  has  not  been  able  to  reduce  prices  of  staple 
foods,"  etc.  Why  not? 

3.  "Stopping  the  war  would  give  no  immediate  relief."  Why  not? 

4.  "It  isn't  the  grocers  who  are  making  the  big  profits."  Who  is? 

5.  Discuss  the  various  factors  which  have  contributed  to  the  rise 
of  prices  of  meats,  dairy  products,  cereals,  eggs  and  other 
staple  products. 

6.  What  are  the  remedies  which  the  St.  Paul  Conference  pro- 
posed ? 

II.  The  Women's  Suffrage  Movement — "Pioneers  in  States- 
manship." 

1.  Many  people  would  regard  the  language  of  this  editorial  as 
extravagant.  Pick  out  some  of  the  sentences  which  sound 
extravagant.  Justify  the  statements  if  you  can. 

2.  "Nineteen  of  our  states  have  granted  the  franchise  to  women." 
Name  as  many  of  these  states  as  you  can. 

3.  Explain  the  reference  to  the  state  of  Maine. 

4.  Interpret  the  last  sentence  in  the  editorial. 

III.  World  Peace— "The  Conflict  of  Peace  Terms,"  "Peace 
and  the  Papacy,"  "The  German  Reply,"  "The  Austrian 
Emperor's  Reply." 

1.  Discuss  the  peace  terms  set  forth  by  the  Pope,  by  President 
Wilson,  by  the  Allies  and  by  Austria  and  Germany,  pointing 
out  the  proposals  that  agree,  the  demands  that  might  well  be 
seriously  considered,  and  the  terms  that  seem  irreconcilable. 

2.  What  is  the  fundamental  contrast  in  viewpoint  between  Ger- 
many and  the  Allies  in  their  proposals  for  peace? 

3.  Sum  up  as  many  reasons  as  you  can  to  support  the  statement 
"It  all  falls  back  upon  what  President  Wilson  has  said,  that 
the  world  cannot  trust  Germany." 

4.  "The  German  people  must  find  some  way  of  convincing  us, 
not  only  of  their  sincerity,  but  also  that  they  have  the  power 
to  hold  their  Government  to  it."  What  seems  to  you  the 
solution  ? 

IV.  The  Government  of  England— "The  Two  Englands." 

1.  Under  normal  conditions  how  does  public  opinion  react  upon 
the  Government  of  England?  How  has  this  been  modified 
during  the  war? 

2.  "The  Tories  are  furious."  etc.  Why? 

3.  "But  America  has  always  known  that  there  are  two  Eng- 
lands." What  are  the  facts  that  prove  this? 

V.  The  Russian  Revolution — "Russian  Republic  Established." 

1.  The  Russian  Revolution  has  already  passed  thru  several 
stages.  Many  of  these  are  similar  to  those  in  the  French 
Revolution.  Study  the  history  of  the  two  revolutions  and 
make  comparisons  as  follows:  (a)  Milukoff  and  Mirabeau ; 
(b)  the  Duma  and  the  Estates  General;  (c)*  Kerensky  and 
Danton ;  (d)  The  riots  in  Petrograd  and  those  in  Paris; 
(e)  the  National  Council  and  the  National  Convention;  (f) 
the  establishment  of  the  republic  in  both  countries. 

2.  "An  exactly  similar  period  of  uncertainty  existed  in  France 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War." 
Justify  this  comparison. 

VI.  The  California  Labor  Market— "Working  with  the  Jap- 
anese." 

1.  Review  the  history  of  the  "anti-Japanese  movement." 

2.  "The  movement  for  Asiatic  exclusion  is  based  chiefly  upon 
economic  grounds."  Explain. 

3.  Since  then  [November,  1915]  events  have  happened,  all 
tending  to  create  ...  a  sympathetic  feeling  toward  the 
Japanese."  What  are  these  events? 

VII.  The  American  Merchant  Marine — "A  Better  Berth  for 
Jack  Tar." 

1.  "It  is  Great  Britain's  naval  supremacy  today  that  has  enabled 
her  and  her  Allies  to  hold  the  colossal  power  of  the  Teutons 
in  check,"  etc.  Prove  that  this  is  so. 

2.  What  is  the  La  Folletto  law  referred  to  in  this  article?  What 
effect  is  the  law  having  upon  the  development  of  our  merchant 
marine? 

3.  Summarize  the  conditions  which  existed  on  board  American 
merchant  ships  as  described  by  the  author.  Compare  these 
conditions  with  those  which  exist  under  the  new  law. 
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REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

Gertrude  Atherton — Authors  are  queer 
cattle. 

Caspar  Whitney — There  are  no  degrees 
of  amateurism. 

Gutzon  Borglum — I  believe  there  is  no 
sex  in  an  angel. 

Herbert  Hoover — The  large  question  of 
the  hour  is  prices. 

General  Leonard  Wood — The  war  will 
not  be  easily  won. 

Prince  Arthur — It  is  good  to  deepen 
our  faith  in  the  future. 

Senator  Vardaman — I  never  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  lobbyists. 

W.  J.  Bryan — The  quickest  way  out 
of  the  war  is  straight  thru. 

Vice-President  Marshall — I  do  not 
care  to  engage  in  hair-splitting. 

J.  Ogden  Armour — The  hard  thing  is 
to  overcome  riches  and  be  human. 

Senator  Gronna — I  don't  know  what 
I  am.  I  used  to  be  a  Republican. 

John  D.  Rockefeller — Boys  nowadays 
take  advice  and  then  do  as  they  please. 

Theodore  Roosevelt — The  only  peace 
is  the  peace  of  overwhelming  victory. 

Roy  K.  Moulton — The  most  of  the  Long 
Island  Sound  comes  from  Oyster  Bay. 

Father  H.  B.  Tierney— Get  acquainted 
with  your  neighbor ;  you  might  like  him. 

General  Pershing — I  try  to  do  a  good 
day's  work,  and  when  it  is  finished  I  go  to 
bed. 

Orville  Wright — I  find  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  women  make  good  flyers  than 
men. 

President  James  A.  B.  Scherer — 
Women  do  not  take  to  the  notion  of  wear- 
ing "Hooveralls." 

Harvey  M.  Wiley,  M.D. — I  have  no 
more  faith  in  tobacco-habit  cures  than  in 
alcoholic-habit  cures. 

Mary  Pickford — The  only  signs  that  I 
believe  in  are  four  leaf  clovers  and  the 
wish  at  the  new  moon. 

Otto  H.  Kahn — The  business  man's 
slogan  during  the  war  should  be  "No  pan- 
icky saving  and  no  excessive  profit." 

Emperor  Wilhelm — German  loyalty 
will  bring  to  naught  every  attempt  of  sep- 
aration  between  the  German  people  and 
their  Kaiser. 

Lindsay  Russell — Japan  can  be  made 
one  of  the  world's  great  playgrounds.  It  is 
but  a  day  farther  from  the  geographical 
(•enter  of  the  United  States  than  Switzer- 
land. 

Ex-Premier  Asquitii — Perhaps  of  all 
the  men  of  this  general  ion   Alfred   Littleton 

came  nearest  to  the  olden  ideal  of  manhood 
which  every  father  would  like  to  see  his  son 
aspire  to  and,  if  possible,  attain. 


Rupert  Brooke — In  five  things  Ameri- 
ca excels  more  than  England  :  fish,  archi- 
tecture, jokes,  drinks  and  children's  clothes. 

Senator  La  Follette — I  am  one  citi- 
zen in  the  United  States  who  is  ready  to 
go  against  the  wall  to  preserve  democracy. 

General  von  Hindenburg — By  his  at- 
tempt to  create  disunity,  President  Wilson 
has  succeeded  in  uniting  the  German  peo- 
ple. 

Billy  Sunday — Pontius  Pilate  was  a 
stand-pat,  free-lunch  pie-counter,  pliable, 
lickspittle,  tin-horn,  peanut-grafting,  ward- 
heeling,  weasel-eyed,  rat-hole  of  a  whiskey- 
soaked  God-forsaken  politician. 

THE    FOOD    FIGHT 

Under  this  head,  every  week,  The  Independent 
will  print  some  vital  part  of  the  information 
which  is  being  circulated  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  aid  American  housekeepers  in 
their  patriotic  and  intensely  necessary  work  of 
conserving   food. 

GRANDFATHER  used  to  think  he 
was  not  properly  fed  unless  he  had 
chops  or  steak  for  breakfast,  a  big 
rare  roast  for  dinner  and  still  another 
cooked  meat  for  supper.  But  today  Ameri- 
cans use  much  less  meat  than  they  did  in 
grandfather's  times.  One  reason  is  because 
the  price  has  risen  and  most  people  can't 
afford  to  eat  it  so  freely,  and  another  is 
because  people  have  come  to  realize  that 
they  are  generally  better  in  health  if  they 
eat  less  meat. 

To  turn  the  entire  country  into  a  non- 
meat-eating  people  is  by  no  means  desir- 
able. But  to  stretch  the  supply  of  meat 
over  the  needs  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Allies  is  necessary,  and  quite  possible 
without  entailing  any  hardships. 

In  France,  horses  killed  at  the  front  are 
being  shipped  directly  to  Paris  for  sale  in 
the  public  markets,  and  legislation  has  re- 
stricted not  only  the  amount  of  meat  pur- 
chasable, but  also  the  days  when  it  shall 
be  purchased. 

Under  the  stress  of  much  want  among 
our  Allies,  every  American  woman  ought 
to  do  what  she  can  to  help.  The  Food  Ad- 
ministration suggests  the  following  econ- 
omies : 

In  the  first  place  limit  the  number  of 
times  you  serve  beef,  mutton  or  veal  and 
pork  in  roasts,  steaks  or  chops  to  once  a 
day. 

Insist  on  having  all  the  meat  you  pay 
for ;  that  is  taking  home  all  trimmings  of 
fat  or  bone  and  making  use  of  them. 

Do  not  throw  away  so  much  as  an  ounce 
of  meat  or  fat. 

If  there  is  meat  left  over,  serve  it  in 
some  way  for  luncheon.  Stews,  goulashes, 
meat  pies,  and  such  combinations  as  a 
moderate  service  of  meat  with  a  liberal 
service  of  gravy  for  potatoes,  rice  and  so 
on.  make  a  most  satisfactory  luncheon  dish 
or  might  even  do  for  the  family  dinner.  If 
the  amount  of  meat  left  over  is  small,  use 
it  for  flavoring  rice,  or  vegetables,  for  mak- 
ing gravy,  or  seasoning  vegetable  soups. 

The  estimate  below,  published  by  the 
Connecticut  Food  Supply  Committee,  is  an 
impressive  argument  for  saving  every 
particle  of  meat : 

A  two  pound  steak  is  calculated  to  serve 
four  people. 

If  one  ounce,  or  one-thirty-second  of  that 
steak,  or  any  other  kind  of  meat,  is  thrown 
away   by   each   one  of   the   20,000.000    f 
ilies    in    this   country    it    will    amount    is    a 
day  to  1,250,000  pounds. 

The  average  estimate  of  m  'at  per  p 
is   low  at   •_'">  cents.  That    1 
a   day   at   25   cents   a    poill       would   amount 
in  money  to  $312,500  B  > 

Think    of    throwing    away    that 
money  or  that  mu<      m  al   when  our  Allies 
are  actually   in   D       I  of   food  ! 
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An  Equality  of  Opportunity 

A  Silver  Souvenir  lor  a  Child 

A  Toilet  Set  lor  the  Debutante 

A  Chest  ol  Silver  lor  a  lounj  Couple 

A  Loving  Cup  lor  the  Guest  of  Honor 

A  Dinner  Service  for  the  Silver  Adding' 

Ranging'  the  sum  total  of  human  needs 
and  human  sentiment,  serving'  the  ends 
of  ornament  and  utility,  adapted  to  every 
asfe,  to  every  occasion,  to  every  choice, 
and  to  every  pocket,  the  Gorham  se- 
lections afford  hoth  people  ol  moderate 
means  and  people  of  wealth  an  equality 
ofopportunity 

GORHAM  STER^NG  SILVERWARE 

is  sold  by  leading'  jewelers  every- 
where, and  bears  this  trade-mark 
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STERLING 


THE  GORHAM  COMPANY 

Silversmiths   and  Goldsmiths 

N  E W YORK 

Works   -  Providence    and  New  York, 
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COUNTING    OUR    BLESSINGS 


THERE  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  ignore  the  black 
cloud  of  depression  which  hangs  over  all  of  us  as  the 
result  of  thirty-eight  months  of  war.  Althc  the  United 
States  is  an  eleventh  hour  belligerent,  we  were  im- 
mersed in  the  war  atmosphere  during  the  months  of  our 
neutrality;  we  suffered  with  the  sufferings  of  Europe  and 
the  anxieties  of  the  men  who  fougnt  for  freedom  were  our 
own.  We  know  so  well  what  is  wrong  with  the  world  that 
we  are  in  danger  of  losing  our  sense  of  perspective  and  for- 
getting that  while  clouds  may  gather  and  then  drift  away 
the  sky  is  always  there. 

On  what  may  we  congratulate  ourselves  or,  to  put  things 
more  modestly,  for  what  should  we  be  grateful?  It  will  do 
us  no  harm  to  seek  an  answer  to  this  question. 

In  the  first  place,  the  German  Government  has  not  only 
failed  in  its  raid  on  civilization,  but  has  confest  its  failure. 
Can  any  one  believe  that  the  Central  Powers,  who  blocked 
disarmament  at  the  Hague  conferences  and  refused  arbitra- 
tion in  the  case  of  Serbia,  would  now  be  pleading  for  limita- 
tion of  armament  and  compulsory  arbitration  if  victory  had 
perched  on  their  banners?  It  may  yet  require  months  or  even 
years  to  turn  a  peace  based  on  compromise  into  a  peace 
based  on  justice,  but  the  peace  that  Germany  desired  to 
dictate  in  Paris  in  1914  is  forever  impossible.  The  only 
danger  now  is  of  stalemate,  not  of  checkmate. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Russian  peril  has  vanished  from 
the  earth.  Russia  is  still  in  danger  for  herself,  but  she  is  no 
longer  a  danger  to  others.  The  more  powerful  and  wealthy 
the  present  liberal  republic  may  become  the  better  every 
one,  except  the  military  oligarchy  of  Central  Europe,  will 
be  pleased.  The  nightmare  of  Europe  and  Asia  ruled  by  the 
knout,  which  once  drove  England  into  a  shameful  alliance 
with  the  Turk  and  at  a  later  time  frightened  the  German 
liberals  into  submission  to  Prussian  militarism  as  the  less 
of  two  evils,  has  disappeared,  as  all  bad  dreams  do,  with 
the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun. 

In  the  third  place,  America  has  assumed  her  rightful 
leadership  among  the  nations.  President  Wilson  occupies  a 
position  of  moral  authority  to  which  no  other  of  the  rulers 
of  mankind  can  lay  claim.  The  historic  policies  of  the  United 


States  have  become  the  maxims  of  the  statesmen  of  Europe. 
It  is  to  the  people  of  this  country  that  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  are  now  looking,  and  not  in  vain,  for  men,  ships, 
arms,  supplies,  food,  medicine,  invention  and  diplomatic 
guidance. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  have  now  the  assurance  that  the 
United  States  is  a  nation,  not  a  mere  population.  Labor  and 
capital  have  alike  pledged  life  and  work  for  their  country's 
cause.  A  generation  that  has  never  known  compulsory  serv- 
ice has  accepted  it  without  resistance  for  a  war  thousands 
of  miles  from  our  shores.  There  is,  indeed,  a  selfish  minority 
that  cannot  see  why  we  should  concern  ourselves  about  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  or  the  freedom  of  the  European  con- 
tinent, but  no  one  would  have  predicted  before  we  entered 
the  war  that  this  minority  would  have  been  so  small  or  so 
wholly  without  influence.  Very  little  has  gone  into  the  melt- 
ing pot  that  proved  infusible. 

In  the  fifth  place,  we  have  learned  to  know  our  neighbors. 
Argentina,  for  example,  is  no  longer  "one  of  those  funny 
little  countries  where  they  are  always  having  revolutions." 
We  recognize  it  as  a  stable  and  prosperous  commonwealth 
which  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  most  important  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  England  is  no  longer  "our  hereditary 
enemy."  France  is  no  longer  to  us  a  suburb  of  Paris.  Bel- 
gium is  not  now  a  mere  workshop  cr  Italy  a  mere  art  gal- 
lery. The  war  has  educated  us. 

Finally,  we  have  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  real- 
ities of  life.  We  have  passed  beyond  the  easy  optimism  that 
can  shut  its  eyes  to  evil  or  the  still  easier  pessimism  that 
flies  the  white  flag  of  surrender  whenever  misfortune  ap- 
pears. We  believe  that  God  is  immortal  and  that  the  soul 
is  immortal,  that  daybreak  follows  every  night,  and  that, 
while  we  may  now  and  then  lose  a  battle  with  the  forces  of 
evil,  a  battle  is  only  an  incident  in  the  great  campaign. 
Christians  have  always  believed  this,  but  many  of  them 
have  only  lately  realized  the  significance  of  their  creed.  Is 
it  nothing  to  be  grateful  for  that  in  the  hour  of  trial  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  have  found  the  basic  truth  of  the 
religion  which  formerly  seemed  to  them  too  good  to  be 
true? 


A  BILL  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  SECTIONALISM 


BLOOD  is  thicker  than  water — but  there  is  something 
thicker  than  blood,  and  that  is  printer's  ink.  This 
country,  peopled  by  all  the  races  of  the  earth,  is  one 
of  the  most  unified  of  nations.  Why?  Because  the  people 
read  the  same  newspapers,  magazines  and  books. 

It  was  not  the  Constitution  that  united  the  United  States. 
It  was  the  railroads  and  the  uniform  postal  rate. 

Any  one  familiar  with  present  political  conditions  will 
realize  that  the  country  is  threatened  by  a  new  sectionalism 
arising  from  conflicting  interests  and  temperaments.  There 
is  danger  of  another  Mason  and  Dixon  line  dividing  the 
East  from  the  West.  There  is  only  one  way  of  preventing 
such  a  disaster;  that  is  to  keep  the  people  reading  together 
and  so  thinking  together.  Congress  should  promote  this,  not 
prevent  it. 

The  proposed  zone  rate  for  periodicals  may  prove  to  be 
as  great  a  blow  to  the  Union  as  the  passage  of  the  Secession 
act  by  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  in  1860.  The  zone 
tariff  was  adopted  not  as  a  measure  of  economy,  but  for 
the  protection  of  the  villag  store  against  the  mail  order 
house,  and  the  local  farmer  against  his  distant  rival.  To  in- 
clude books  in  it  was  a  great  mistake  because  it  imposed  a 
tax  upon  the  Western  reader  without  benefiting  anybody. 
But  to  impose  such  a  restriction  upon  periodicals  is  much 
worse  because  more  people  read  them  and  because  they  deal 


with  current  events  and  questions.  There  is  here  no  question 
of  protection  to  local  industries,  for  books  and  periodicals 
can  only  be  published  in  a  few  places  in  the  country.  Local 
periodicals,  however  well  edited  and  printed,  can  never  take 
the  place  of  the  national  weekly  or  monthly  in  its  unique 
public  service  of  keeping  the  minds  of  the  American  people 
in  touch  with  one  another.  It  would  be  far  better  as  a  meas- 
ure of  public  welfare  and  national  security  to  carry  all 
written  and  printed  matter  free  of  cost  than  to  penalize  and 
prevent  the  circulation  of  national  periodicals  by  the  pro- 
posed zone  system.  Would  the  American  people  have  pre- 
sented so  united  a  front  to  Germany  as  they  do  if  for  the 
last  three  years  the  people  of  California  had  read  only  San 
Francisco  literature  and  the  people  of  Illinois  only  Chicago 
literature  and  the  people  of  Massachusetts  only  Boston  lit- 
erature? 

The  German  Government  under  the  same  circumstances 
has  taken  exactly  the  opposite  course  from  that  contem- 
plated in  the  American  Congress.  The  German  newspapers 
and  magazines  have  been  harder  hit  by  the  war  than  those 
of  any  other  country.  The  rise  in  the  cost  of  paper,  of  ma- 
chinery, of  labor,  of  everything  connected  with  the  printing 
business  has  seriously  crippled  the  publishers  of  Germany 
and  has  caused  the  suspension  of  many  periodicals.  Of 
course  it  is  the  better  class  of  periodicals,  those  that  are 
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run  for  a  higher  purpose  than  money-making,  that  have 
suffered  most. 

The  German  Government,  realizing  that  the  suspension 
of  such  periodicals  would  destroy  the  greatest  educa- 
tional and  moral  agency  of  the  country  at  the  time  when 
it  was  most  needed,  has  taken  the  radical  step  of  re- 
lieving them  from  the  burden  of  postage  altogether!  That 
is,  the  German  Government,  which  is  in  desperate  need  of 
money  and  is  taxing  everything  it  can  lay  its  hands  on,  has 
deliberately  relinquished  a  part  of  its  postal  revenue  because 
it  interfered  with  the  spread  of  literature  among  the  people. 
Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri.  It  is  meet  to  learn  even  from 
an  enemy. 

The  American  periodicals  are  unrivalled  by  any  other 
country  in  numbers,  variety,  popularity,  attractiveness,  lit- 
erary merit,  beauty  of  illustration,  independence  of  thought, 
moral  purpose  and  political  power.  To  restrict  the  range  of 
their  influence  and  to  narrow  their  field  would  be  to  inflict 
irreparable  injury  upon  the  nation. 


THE  FIRST  STEP 

If  the  world  is  to  be  made  safe  for  democracy  it  must  be 
made  unsafe  for  autocracy. 


THE  CULT  OF  THE  BAD  BOY 

THE  last  forty  or  fifty  years  have  witnessed  a  strange 
revolution  in  the  boy  hero  of  the  story  books.  We  re- 
member what  he  used  to  be  like.  Groomed  with  ex- 
quisite neatness;  gifted  with  the  manners  of  a  French 
dancing  master  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV  and  the  morals  of 
New  England's  first  generation;  eschewing  tobacco,  pro- 
fanity and  bad  grammar  with  equal  zeal;  as  thrifty  and 
industrious  as  if  he  had  stepped  out  of  "Poor  Richard's  Al- 
manac"; such  was  the  lad  held  up  for  admiration  and,  if 
possible,  for  imitation.  Imitators  he  rarely  found,  but  ad- 
mirers he  must  have  had  or  he  would  not  have  remained  for 
so  many  decades  the  ideal  of  all  those  who  wrote  edifying 
fiction. 

In  the  busy  generation  that  followed  our  Civil  War  the 
public  grew  (somewhat  excusably)  tired  of  Timothy  Trusty 
and  his  Addisonian  English.  Boys  were  permitted  to  be  a 
little  mischievous,  even  within  the  covers  of  a  book.  But 
these  changes  were  at  first  made  gradually  and  with  some 
apology. 

When  Aldrich's  "Bad  Boy"  or  Hughes's  "Tom  Brown" 
got  into  a  fight  their  authors  had  to  stop  and  explain 
to  the  reader  for  a  page  or  so  that  an  exchange  of 
fisticuffs  on  the  playground  is  not  necessarily  a  deadly  sin. 
Such  a  delay  would  not  now  be  tolerated;  the  reader  is 
anxious  to  see  the  scrap  and  asks  no  apologies  from  the 
author  in  his  capacity  as  referee. 

Finding  that  the  public  did  not  remonstrate,  the  authors 
grew  bolder.  They  dropt  their  purpose  or  pretense  of  edifica- 
tion and  gave  straightforward  realistic  stories  of  boy  life 
in  which  nothing  was  extenuated  and  naught  set  down  in 
malice. 

Scores  of  excellent  stories,  from  "Tom  Sawyer"  to 
"Penrod,"  became  possible.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  any  one 
producing  such  fiction  in  the  days  of  "Sandford  and  Merton" 
when  the  tale  was  only  an  excuse  for  the  moral. 

But  this  beneficent  revolution  went  too  far.  The  writers 
of  fiction  were  not  content  to  let  the  "good  boy"  and  the 
"bad  boy"  dwell  together  in  a  common  tolerance  like  the 
lion  and  the  lamb  in  the  prophet's  vision  of  the  millennium. 
They  began  to  take  sides  with  the  bad  boy  and  extol  his 
mischievous  deeds  as  signs  of  grace.  Toward  the  conven- 
tional good  boy  they  showed  an  increasing  intolerance  and 
they  pelted  him  with  hard  names  such  as  "prig,"  "grind" 
or  "goody  good."  Again  they  wrote  books  with  a  purpose, 
but  the  purpose  was  the  exact  opposite  of  what  it  had  been 


to  an  earlier  generation  of  novelists.  Stealing  watermelons 
was  no  longer  a  misdeed,  or  even  an  excusable  outbreak  of 
animal  spirits;  it  was  a  positive  duty.  The  boy  who  did  not 
steal  watermelons,  the  fictionists  darkly  hinted,  was  fit  for 
treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils.  Fighting  became  almost  a 
ritual.  Covering  the  teacher's  chair  with  fresh  mucilage  was 
a  part  of  the  life  of  every  "normal  boy."  The  boy  to  whom 
baseball  was  the  greatest  thing  in  life  marched  amid  the 
applause  of  authors,  publishers  and  educational  theorists 
into  the  full  limelight  of  publicity,  while  the  youngster  who 
was  fond  of  his  schoolbooks  slunk  into  the  shadows  to 
escape  the  finger  of  scorn  which  every  one  pointed  at  him. 
Nietzsche's  dream,  the  transvaluation  of  all  values,  had 
been  achieved. 

We  do  not  protest  against  the  promotion  of  Deadshot 
Dick,  the  Boy  Bandit,  from  the  forbidden  pages  of  the 
penny  dreadful  to  the  dollar-and-fifty-cents  novel  of  school- 
boy life  reposing  respectably  on  the  parlor  table.  We  object 
only  to  those  writers  who  make  a  convention  out  of  naughti- 
ness. 

For  one  thing,  boys  are  not  all  of  a  pattern.  There  is 
no  need  to  cry  shame  on  the  lad  who  reads  Tennyson  instead 
of  Alger  or  who  helps  his  sister  wash  dishes  instead  of  mix- 
ing green  paint  with  her  hair  tonic.  Happiness  is  attained 
in  various  ways,  and  a  child  has  as  much  right  to  seek  it  in 
quiet  channels  as  in  boisterous  ones. 

And  in  the  second  place,  it  is  almost  sure  to  take 
all  the  fun  out  of  mischief  to  regard  it  as  a  duty. 
When  a  boy  takes  a  day  off  from  school  and  goes  fishing 
without  previous  notice  to  parent  or  teacher  the  thrill  in 
his  adventure  comes  from  the  fact  that  he  is  doing  what  is 
forbidden  and  punishable.  How  can  the  modern  educator 
have  the  heart  to  spoil  his  fun  by  stopping  at  the  river 
bank  to  say:  "That's  right,  my  boy;  every  manly  man 
played  hookey  when  he  was  a  youngster.  Now  if  you  are 
good — I  mean  bad — and  will  help  me  set  fire  to  Farmer 
Brown's  haystack  I  will  show  you  how  you  can  crawl  into 
the  circus  tent  without  getting  caught"? 


PAYING  FOR  THE  WAR 

NOT  many  years  ago  the  country  was  scandalized  by 
the  idea  of  "a  billion  dollar  Congress."  Last  week 
Congress  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote  a  special  de- 
ficiency bill  appropriating  nearly  eight  billion  dollars.  This 
time  there  is  little  disposition  in  the  country  at  large  to 
criticize  Congress  for  extravagance,  but  the  unprecedented 
expenditure  has  aroused  serious  consideration  and  wide- 
spread alarm.  It  is  indeed  necessary  that  we  should  seriously 
consider  the  distribution  of  the  burden  of  these  vast  sums 
and  how  to  reduce  our  personal  expenses  to  meet  them, 
but  the  alarm  over  the  future  is  largely  founded  on  a 
financial  fallacy  from  which  a  little  clear  thinking  will  re- 
lieve us. 

The  popular  apprehension  commonly  takes  the  form  of 
such  expressions  as  these:  "The  world  is  going  bankrupt. 
We  are  spending  the  wealth  of  the  past  and  of  the  future. 
How  can  we  ever  pay  the  enormous  bills  that  will  be  thrust 
upon  us  when  the  war  closes?  They  will  put  an  unbearable 
burden  upon  our  children's  children." 

These  are  all  false  alarms.  We  can  answer  the  points  in 
the  same  crude  fashion:  "The  world  cannot  go  bankrupt 
because  it  cannot  borrow  from  the  other  planets.  We  can- 
not spend  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  past  because  it  is  not 
suitable  for  warfare.  We  cannot  spend  any  of  the  wealth  of 
the  future  because  it  is  not  in  existence.  There  will  be  no 
unpaid  bills  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Our  children's  children 
will  be  poorer  than  they  might  have  been  had  there  been  no 
war,  but  they  will  not  owe  us  anything  because  we  shall  all 
be  dead  by  that  time.  At  the  moment  the  peace  t 
signed  all  of  the  damages,  all  of  the  expenses,  will  have 
been  paid  for — by  somebody." 
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To  simplify  the  problem  let  us  consider  a  single  isolated 
country,  Germany.  People  sometimes  wonder  why  Germany 
has  not  gone  into  bankruptcy  since  it  has  been  virtually 
shut  off  from  the  outside  world.  The  answer  is  that  Ger- 
many has  not  gone  into  bankruptcy  just  because  it  has  been 
shut  off  from  the  outside  world.  If  Germany  had  been  free 
to  buy  and  borrow  from  other  countries  her  financial  credit 
would  have  sunk  very  low  if  not  altogether  collapsed.  But 
as  it  is  the  German  Government  has  met  its  vast  expendi- 
ture mostly  by  taxation  and  borrowing  from  its  own  people. 
This  means  essentially  that  most  of  the  able-bodied  men  of 
Germany  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  for 
the  last  three  years  and  working  at  war  instead  of  working 
at  more  profitable  and  agreeable  industries.  They  have  had 
lower  wages,  but  in  some  cases  better  food  and  clothes  than 
formerly.  The  economic  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  courtiers 
and  capitalists  of  Germany  had  increased  their  personal 
expenditure  to  the  same  amount  as  by  giving  ten  thousand 
dollar  dinners  every  night  and  smashing  up  an  automobile 
every  day.  The  German  people  have  lost  most  of  their  labor 
for  three  years,  but  they  have  not  lost  a  large  part  of  the 
property  they  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  land  is 
still  there,  tho  its  fertility  has  not  been  kept  up,  the  cities 
are  intact,  the  libraries  and  museums  are  safe,  the  mines 
are  in  existence,  altho  they  have  been  robbed  of  part  of 
their  treasures. 

But,  generally  speaking,  Germany  has  paid  for  the  war 
day  by  day,  and  as  a  whole  will  owe  little  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  The  German  Government  has  already  accumulated  a 
war  debt  of  $5,000,000,000,  but  in  so  far  as  this  is  owing 
iro  its  own  citizens  it  would  not  make  any  difference  to  the 
amount  of  money  in  the  country  whether  it  is  ever  paid  or 
not.  Suppose  the  Government  should  repudiate  its  internal 
loans  or  all  its  creditors  should  burn  up  their  bonds.  The 
former  would  be  an  economic  crime  and  the  second  would 
be  an  unparalleled  act  of  patriotism,  but  either  course  would 
wipe  out  in  an  instant  the  war  debt  that  looms  so  large  in 
our  imaginations,  yet  Germany  would  be  not  a  pfennig 
richer  or  poorer. 

WHAT  has  been  said  of  Germany  applies  to  the  belliger- 
ents as  a  whole.  This  is  practically  a  world-wide  war. 
Now  the  earth,  as  Wells  has  said,  imports  nothing  but  me- 
teorites and  exports  nothing  at  all.  All  of  the  great  capital- 
istic nations,  that  is  all  that  have  accumulated  any  considera- 
ble amount  of  available  wealth,  are  now  numbered  among 
the  belligerents,  so  it  is  impossible  for  them  as  a  whole  to 
acquire  a  heavy  external  burden  of  debt.  Within  each  group 
of  belligerents  there  have  been  extensive  transfers  of  wealth. 
Great  Britain,  France  and  the  United  States  have  made 
gigantic  loans  to  their  weaker  allies,  Russia,  Belgium,  Serbia, 
Italy  and  Rumania.  Germany  has  furnished  funds  to  Bul- 
garia and  Turkey.  Japan,  which  has  been  making  munitions 
instead  of  fighting  for  the  past  two  years  and  a  half,  is 
getting  relatively  richer.  Such  neutrals  as  Norway  and 
Sweden  and  the  remoter  belligerents,  such  as  Canada  and 
Australia,  have  been  obtaining  good  prices  for  their  prod- 
ucts, but  probably  no  nation,  neutral  or  belligerent,  is  as 
well  off  as  it  would  have  been  if  there  had  been  no  war. 
All  have  suffered,  tho  not  in  the  same  degree. 

As  we  have  said,  all  the  bills  have  been  paid  by  some- 
body. But  the  party  who  has  paid  for  the  depredations  of 
the  war  and  the  expense  of  carrying  it  on  ought  in  many 
cases,  to  be  relieved  of  the  burden.  When  the  Austrians 
burned  down  a  Serbian  cottage  or  the  Germans  blew  up 
a  Belgian  factory  it  was  the  owner  who  stood  for  the 
loss.  He  should  be  recompensed  at  the  cost  of  the  invader. 
The  military  expenditures  have  been  largely  borne  by  those 
patriotic  citizens  who  voluntarily  contributed  their  savings 
to  the  government  for  national  defense.  They  should  be 
reimbursed  at  the  expense  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The 
country  also  owes  it  to  those  who  have  risked  their  lives 
in   its  defense  that  they  or  their  dependents  should  never 


suffer  want.  The  financial  obligations  of  these  loans  and 
pensions  may  extend  to  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century 
or  longer,  and  this  is  really  what  people  mean  when  they 
speak  of  the  burden  laid  by  the  war  upon  future  genera- 
tions. The  point  we  are  making  is  that  this  is  not  a  new 
burden  to  be  imposed  but  merely  a  readjustment  in  the 
name  of  justice  and  mercy  of  losses  already  sustained.  We, 
the  people  now  living,  have  paid  in  full  for  this  war  in 
blood  and  gold  and  all  that  can  be  done  about  it  is  to  see 
that  those  who  have  suffered  least  or  even  profited  by  it  in- 
dividually shall  share  with  those  who  have  had  to  suffer 
most. 

All  nations,  even  the  richest  of  them,  live  from  hand  to 
mouth.  If  all  the  people  should  stop  working  they  would  all 
speedily  starve.  There  is  barely  enough  food  in  the  best  of 
times  to  last  from  one  harvest  to  another.  The  food  the  sol- 
diers are  living  on  was  produced  within  the  last  twelve- 
month and  the  same  is  true  of  most  of  the  things  they  are 
consuming.  Shoes,  rifles,  clothes  last  only  a  few  weeks.  The 
submarines,  aeroplanes  and  most  of  the  big  guns  now  in 
action  have  been  built  since  the  war  began.  All  the  bel- 
ligerents ran  short  of  ammunition  within  a  month  after 
they  began  to  fight.  But  the  production  has  been  continu- 
ously increased,  so  if  the  war  were  to  stop  today  the  world 
would  be  richer  in  all  kinds  of  military  supplies  than  it  ever 
was  before.  That  is  to  say,  there  has  been  a  net  gain  in  that 
form  of  wealth  which  has  been  most  extravagantly  con- 
sumed. 

THE  total  cost  of  the  war  for  the  first  three  years  is  esti- 
mated at  $100,000,000,000.  The  material  damage  is  some- 
where about  $5,000,000,000.  If  we  take  this  latter  figure  to 
represent  the  civilian  property  existing  in  1914,  but  since 
destroyed,  such  as  railroads,  bridges,  machinery,  ships  and 
buildings,  it  appears  that  the  current  military  expenses  of 
the  war  are  already  some  twenty  times  greater  than  its 
material  damage.  At  the  present  rate  of  expenditure,  about 
$150,000,000  a  day,  either  party  could  better  afford  to  stand 
its  own  losses  rather  than  to  continue  the  war  a  month 
longer,  even  tho  by  that  time  it  could  force  the  enemy  to 
assume  the  whole  bill  for  damages.  Before  the  war  the 
countries  now  at  war  were  spending  over  $2,000,000,000  a 
year  on  their  armies  and  navies.  If  the  war  results  in  a 
peace  so  stable  that  this  amount  could  be  saved  the  cost  of 
the  war  could  be  largely  paid  for  in  the  next  fifty  years 
without  the  burden  being  any  heavier  than  was  borne  in 
1914. 

It  has  in  part  been  met  already  by  individual  economy, 
by  more  efficient  management,  by  harder  and  more  profit- 
able work,  and  by  drafting  into  service  the  idle  rich  and 
idle  poor.  If  these  practises  could  be  continued  after  the  war 
it  might  be  possible  within  a  single  generation  to  bring  the 
world  to  the  same  stage  of  prosperity  that  it  would  likely 
have  reached  if  it  had  gone  on  in  the  same  old  way  without 
the  set-back  of  the  war. 

There  are  of  course  certain  irreparable  losses.  The  forests 
that  have  been  depleted  for  timbering  the  trenches  can  be 
grown  again  in  the  course  of  many  years,  but  the  reservoirs 
of  petroleum  drained  to  furnish  fuel  for  aeroplanes,  ships 
and  motor  cars  will  never  be  refilled.  The  coal  and  the  cop- 
per, the  iron  and  platinum  will  be  for  all  future  time 
scarcer  and  dearer  because  of  this  reckless  waste.  In  this 
respect  we  may  be  said  to  have  been  robbing  posterity.  Most 
serious  of  all  the  permanent  losses  is  the  loss  of  life.  There 
will  be  as  many  people  in  Europe  after  the  war  as  there 
were  before,  but  they  will  be  of  inferior  quality,  for  ten 
million  picked  men  have  been  killed.  Among  them  may 
have  been  some  scientist  whose  discoveries  would  have 
been  worth  millions  a  year,  some  genius  who  would  have 
reorganized  industry,  some  artist  who  would  have  cre- 
ated a  thing  of  beauty  to  last  forever,  some  preacher  who 
would  have  inspired  nations  to  a  nobler  life.  Such  losses  as 
these  are  as  irreparable  as  they  are  inestimable. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


„,  rr  „.„  The  conferees  from  the 
War  Tax  Bill     TT  ~     „ 

House     of     Representa- 
Reported       tiveg     and     the     Senate 

have  concluded  their  deliberations  and 
reported  a  measure  which  represents 
a  compromise  between  the  views  of  the 
two  branches  of  Congress.  As  revised, 
the  War  Taxation  bill  is  expected  to 
raise  about  $2,700,000,000,  in  addition 
to  the  annual  Federal  revenue  of  about 
$1,333,000,000  obtainable  under  exist- 
ing laws.  Few  changes  were  made  in 
conference  in  the  two  most  important 
schedules,  the  income  tax  and  the  ex- 
cess profits  tax,  but  the  increase  in 
some  minor  taxes  and  the  restoration 
of  others  approved  by  the  House  but 
abandoned  in  the  Senate  increased  the 
total  expected  yield  of  the  measure  by 
some  $275,000,000. 

Some  of  the  most  important  changes 
introduced  in  conference  relate  to 
postal  rates.  First  class  mail  matter, 
except  drop  letters,  will  pay  an  extra 
cent  for  each  ounce  above  the  present 
rate.  Second  class  mail  matter,  includ- 
ing periodical  publications,  is  made 
subject  to  a  modification  of  the  zone 
system  of  the  utmost  imaginable  com- 
plexity. Beginning  with  next  July  the 
portion  of  such  publications  not  de- 
voted to  advertisements  will  pay  an 
extra  postal  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent 
a  pound,  and  a  year  later  of  half  a 
cent  a  pound.  The  portion  of  such  pub- 
lications devoted  to  advertisements  is 
subject  to  the  zone  system,  increasing 
in  cost  with  the  distance  to  which  the 
periodical  is  sent.  These  increases  are 
imposed  gradually  and  do  not  come 
into  full  effect  until  July  1,  1922.  By 
that  time  the  postal  rates  will  vary 
from  two  to  ten  cents  a  pound  accord- 
ing to  distance,  in  addition  to  the  flat 
rate  on  the  portion  of  the  periodical 
containing  no  advertisements. 

While  the  conferees  were  considering 
the  War  Taxation  bill  the  Senate  ap- 
proved military  appropriations  amount- 
ing to  nearly  $8,000,000,000.  This  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  $850,000,000 
over  the  expenditures  authorized  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Senate,  excusably  concerned  over  the 
size  of  the  war  budget,  agreed  to  a 
limitation  of  the  funds  set  aside  for 
registering  and  drafting  men  for  the 
army,  providing  that  the  money  should 
only  be  used  for  the  enlistment  of  re- 
cruits for  whom  the  Government  has 
provided  uniforms  and   equipment. 

.  The     German     Government 

has    repudiated    in    formal 
Argentina     and      explicit      terms      the 

policy  of  treacherous  warfare  against 
Argentine  shipping  advocated  by  Am- 
bassador von  Luxburg.  This  disavowal 
did  not,  however,  content  the  Argen- 
tine public.  The  Government  ordered 
the  mobilization  of  the  navy  and  took 
steps  to  put  the  army  in  readiness.  A 
general     strike     affecting     eleven     rail- 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

September  2-{— Fifteen  British  ships 
lost  during  the  previous  week.  Air 
raid  on  London.  Argentina  mobilizes 
navy. 

September  25 — Senate  votes  military 
appropriations.  Argentina  Chamber 
of  Deputies  favors  break  with  Ger- 
many. 

September  26 — British  attack  on  six 
mile  front  in  Flanders.  Peru  sends 
ultimatum  to  Germany. 

September  27 — British  repel  German 
counter-attacks  before  Ypres.  For- 
eign Minister  Terestehenko  resigns 
from  Russian  ministry. 

September  28 — German  Chancellor  re- 
fuses to  state  peace  terms.  Russian 
Democratic  Congress  opens  sessions. 

September  29 — Artillery  duel  on  the 
Ypres  front.  War  tax  bill  adopted 
by  Congress  conferees. 

September  SO — British  defeat  Turkish 
army  in  Mesopotamia.  Italians  take 
prisoner  1400  Austrians. 


road  lines  was  made  the  excuse  for 
this  partial  mobilization  of  the  military 
strength  of  the  republic,  but  everyone 
knew  that  the  possibility  of  a  break 
with  Germany  had  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration. On  September  25,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  of  Argentina 
sustained  the  action  already  taken  by 
the  Senate  and  voted  to  sever  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  German  Gov- 
ernment. The  vote  in  favor  of  a  break 
was  53  to  18.  But  in  spite  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  Argentine  Congress, 
President  Irigoyen  delayed   the  formal 
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It    takes    more    than    a    world    war    to    blot    out 
American    interest    in    the    national    game.   These 
.sailors    stationed    in     British     waters    got     permis- 
sion to  go  ashore  for  a  "big  game"     real  playera 

with    their   old-time    uniforms    and    real    fans    with 
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announcement  of  a  break  with  Ger- 
many, perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigating German  diplomatic  in- 
trigues more  completely  and  finding 
fresh  justification  for  such  a  step. 
More  than  four  hundred  cable  mes- 
sages sent  or  received  by  the  Swedish 
legation  as  intermediary  between  the 
German  Government  and  the  diplo- 
matic representatives  of  Germany 
abroad  are  now  being  examined  for 
evidence  of  German  conspiracy  against 
neutral  nations. 

Sentiment  in  other  parts  of  Spanish 
America  does  not  lag  behind  that  of 
Argentina.  The  Costa  Rica  Congress 
has  approved  the  action  of  the  national 
Government  in  breaking  with  Germany, 
Peru  has  sent  an  ultimatum  demanding 
that  within  eight  days  Germany  give 
satisfaction  for  the  sinking  of  the 
"Lorton."  Both  Paraguay  and  Uruguay 
are  considering  the  question  of  sever- 
ing relations  with  Germany,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Uruguayan  Congress 
marched  in  a  procession  of  anti-Ger- 
man demonstrators  thru  the  streets  of 
Buenos  Aires,  the  capital  of  Argentina. 
German  intrigues  and  atrocities  have 
nearly  achieved  the  creation  of  a  solid 
South  America. 


Peace  and  the 
Central  Powers 


Dr.  Michaelis,  the 
German  Chancellor, 
in  addressing  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Reichstag  again  refused 
to  state  the  German  terms  of  peace. 
Certain  conditions,  such  as  interna- 
tional disarmament  and  compulsory  ar- 
bitration, were  indicated  in  the  reply 
of  the  Central  Powers  to  the  Pope's 
peace  message,  but  the  German  de- 
mands in  the  matter  of  territory  and 
indemnity  are  still  veiled  in  the  pro- 
foundest  mystery.  The  Chancellor's 
stated  reason  for  refusing  to  make 
terms  public  to  the  world  is  the  fear 
that  to  do  so  would  "bind  the  hands  of 
our  negotiators." 

The  noncommittal  attitude  of  the  two 
Kaisers  and  their  chosen  spokesmen  en- 
courages the  freest  speculation  as  to 
peace  prospects  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. At  one  extreme  a  news- 
paper attached  to  the  Hungarian  Inde- 
pendence Party  declares  that  "Wilson, 
by  the  courage  of  his  answer,  deserves 
the  thanks  of  every  honest  believer  in 
peace."  Maximilian  Harden,  the  most 
famous  of  German  free  lance  journal- 
ists, urges  President  Wilson  to  call  an 
armistice  at  once  on  the  ground  that 
the  tone  of  the  German  reply  to  the 
Pope  opened  the  way  to  an  immediate 
peace.  At  the  other  extreme  of  opinion 
stands  the  so-called  National  Liberal 
Party.  The  central  committee  of  this 
party  adopted  a  resolution  demanding 
"ample  war  indemnities."  opposing  any 
consideration    of    the    A.lsace-1  ine 

question,  denouncing  the  Rei<  ma- 

jority   for    disclaiming    i.'onqucstp,   and 
objecting  to  the  introduction  of  • 
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(c)  intt  i  tiuti'jtini  t  itm 


THE    SPOKESMAN    OF    JAPANESE    GOOD-WILL 


Viscount   Ishii,  head  of  the  Japanese  mission   to  the  United   States,   has   done  much   to   foster   the 

growing  cordiality  of  the  two  nations.   For  several  weeks  the  mission   has   been   making  a  tour  of 

our  big  cities — New  York  capped  the  climax  with  a  spectacular  fete  last  week 


mentary  government  in  the  German 
Empire.  There  is  much  discussion  of 
the  future  status  of  Belgium,  and  it  is 
rumored  that  Germany  is  willing  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  annexing  Belgium 
provided  that  it  is  given  economic  con- 
trol of  the  country  and  that  the  Flem- 
ish parts  of  Belgium  are  separated  po- 
litically from  the  Walloon  provinces. 
Nothing  certain  is  known  about  the 
matter,  however,  nor  can  anything  be 
known  so  long  as  the  German  Chancel- 
lor maintains  his  policy  of  silence. 

^  a  •    -r.  •  j       Southeastern     Eng- 

German  Air  Raids     ,      ,,        .    u° 

land  has  again  been 
Renewed  the    ^^    of     re_ 

peated  German  raids.  On  September  24 
hostile  airplanes  appeared  over  London 
and  before  they  were  driven  off  by  the 
British  anti-aircraft  guns  they  dropt 
several  bombs,  killing  fifteen  persons 
and  injuring  seventy  but  doing  little 
other  damage.  During  the  same  night 
Zeppelins  visited  the  Yorkshire  and 
Lincolnshire  coasts  but  were  repulsed 
by  gunfire.  On  the  following  night  Ger- 
man airplanes  reached  London  by  way 
of  Kent  and  Essex.  Seven  persons  were 
killed  and  twenty-six  injured.  On  Sep- 
tember 29  German  airplanes  bombard- 
ed London  for  the  third  time  during 
the  week  but  no  casualties  were  re- 
ported. 

The  British  have  very  greatly  im- 
proved their  home  defenses  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  anti-aircraft 
guns  in  London  and  at  various  points 
on  the  coast  and  by  keeping  airplanes 
in  readiness  to  engage  the  raiders. 
Warning  is  always  given  in  the  case 
of  a  raid  so  that  people  may  take 
cover,  but  the  warning  signal  not  in- 
frequently has  the  result  of  calling  a 
few  reckless  sightseers  into  the  open 
to  watch  the  battle  between  British 
and  German  aircraft.  The  enormous 
range  of  the  modern  airplane  was 
strikingly     illustrated     by     the     recent 


trip  of  Captain  Laureati  of  the  Italian 
army  from  Turin  to  London.  The  dis- 
tance traveled,  about  656  miles,  was 
covered  in  a  little  more  than  seven 
hours  and  no  stops  were  made  on  the 
way. 

The  Flanders     ™e  0nly  ™P°rtant  ac- 
tion     on     the     western 

front  during  the  week 
was  a  British  attack  on  the  German 
lines  east  of  Ypres.  There  have  also 
been  rather  more  than  the  usual  num- 
ber of  artillery  duels,  trench  raids, 
counterattacks  on  recently  occupied 
positions  and  aerial  combats,  but  these 
were  not  in  themselves  important  and 
it  is  hard  to  say  how  far  they  are  sig- 
nificant for  the  future.  The  action  of 
the  Allied  censorship  in  holding  up  for 
a  short  time  communications  from 
British  and  American  war  correspond- 
ents has  provoked  much  speculation  as 
to  what  offensive  might  be  in  prepara- 
tion or  what  redistribution  of  troops 
in  progress. 

East  of  Ypres  the  British  attacked 
at  daybreak  on  September  26  along  a 
six-mile  front  and  advanced  at  some 
points  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile.  The 
advancing  army  reached  the  village  of 
Zonnebeke,  passed  thru  Polygon  Wood 
and  approached  close  to  Gheluvelt. 
Less  ground  was  gained  than  in  the 
attack  of  the  previous  week,  but  the 
British  military  authorities  claim  to 
have  taken  all  the  positions  which  it 
was  their  intention  to  occupy.  German 
counterattacks  did  not  succeed  in  re- 
gaining the  conquered  entrenchments. 
Apparently  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
British  to  drive  a  broad  wedge  into  the 
German  front  before  Ypres  by  numer- 
ous small  attacks  until  the  Germans 
are  forced  to  straighten  out  their  line 
by  a  general  retreat.  This  repeats  the 
strategy  of  the  Somme  campaign  of 
last  year,  when  the  bending  in  of  one 
small  sector  of  the  German  line  com- 


pelled a  strategic  retreat  and  the  aban- 
donment of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
German  conquests  in  France. 

„,,     „       .  The      eastern 

The  Russian  „       ,    ,         . 

_  .     _  front  has  been 

Democratic  Congress  c  0  m  p  a  r  atively 

quiet  ever  since  the  fall  of  Riga;  the 
Germans  preferring  to  concentrate  their 
attention  on  the  critical  situation  in 
France  and  Flanders,  the  Austrians 
collecting  all  their  available  army  corps 
to  stem  the  Italian  drive,  and  the  Rus- 
sians devoting  their  energy  to  internal 
politics.  Both  Germans  and  Russians 
have  made  small  local  gains  along  the 
Dvina  River  and  the  Rumanians  are 
still  holding  the  line  in  Moldavia. 

Russia's  greatest  danger  is  within. 
The  radical  parties  are  now  holding  a 
great  convention  in  Petrograd,  the  so- 
called  Democratic  Congress.  It  is  an 
informal  political  organization,  similar 
in  type  to  the  recent  Moscow  Confer- 
ence, but  very  different  in  its  composi- 
tion. At  the  Moscow  Conference  the 
moderate  Republicans,  or  Constitu- 
tional Democrats,  were  strongly  repre- 
sented. Kerensky  was  compelled  to  de- 
fend his  administration  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  military  commanders  who 
accused  him  of  tolerating  lax  military 
discipline  and  of  befriending  the  ex- 
treme radicals.  At  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress, on  the  contrary,  Kerensky  has 
been  accused  of  opposing  peace,  aiming 
at  a  dictatorship  and  compromising 
with  the  capitalists.  The  Democratic 
Congress  is  divided  into  two  main  fac- 
tions: the  "Bolsheviki,"  whose  plat- 
form might  be  summarized  as  an  imme- 
diate and  general  peace,  the  establish- 
ment of  socialism  without  delay  and  the 
formation  of  a  government  containing 
only  radical  revolutionists,  and  the  So- 
cialists who  support  the  policies  of 
Kerensky.  The  Constitutional  Demo- 
crats and  the  other  non-Socialist  par- 
ties have  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
Democratic  Congress  (where,  to  be 
sure,  they  would  hardly  be  welcomed) 
or  to  recognize  it  as  having  any  au- 
thority. On  the  other  hand,  the  Bol- 
sheviki seem  to  desire  to  turn  the  Dem- 
ocratic Congress  into  a  governing  body 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Duma,  which,  in 
their  view,  is  not  really  representative 
of  the  Russian  people. 

Russia  is  much  interested  in  the  rev- 
elations brought  out  in  connection  with 
two  state  trials  of  first  importance.  It 
is  still  uncertain  what  penalty  will  be 
meted  out  to  General  Korniloff  for  his 
military  rebellion.  The  Bolsheviki  accuse 
Kerensky  of  secretly  favoring  Korni- 
loff in  order  to  put  Russia  under  a 
military  dictatorship,  and  they  demand 
the  punishment  of  the  rebel  general  as 
a  guarantee  of  the  good  faith  of  the 
provisional  government.  Others,  how- 
ever, defend  Korniloff's  conduct  and  lay 
the  blame  upon  Vladimir  Lvoff,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Duma,  who  is  said  to  have 
misrepresented  the  demands  of  General 
Korniloff  in  reporting  them  to  Premier 
Kerensky.  The  other  political  trial  has 
been  concluded.  General  Soukhomlinoff, 
Minister  of  War  under  the  monarchy, 
has  been  sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment for  treason. 
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Balkan  Campaign      ™e     campaign     in 
0  a  Macedonia  has  been 

Kenewed  practically  suspend- 

ed for  months  past,  so  far  as  the  public 
has  been  permitted  to  know,  and  the 
recent  indications  that  it  has  been  re- 
newed are  therefore  of  exceptional  in- 
terest. Greece  has  added  its  national 
forces  to  those  of  the  other  nations 
represented  in  the  Salonica  army  and 
has  joined  battle  with  Bulgaria  in 
northern  Greece.  The  French  have  pen- 
etrated the  mountainous  region  west  of 
Monastir.  Still  further  to  the  west  the 
Italians  are  driving  back  the  Bulgarian 
lines  in  Albania.  Italy  has  a  small  con- 
tingent on  the  Macedonian  front,  but 
the  main  Italian  army  in  the  Balkans, 
estimated  at  more  than  half  a  million 
men,  is  located  in  Albania  between  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Serbian  frontier.  This 
army  has  seen  comparatively  little  ac- 
tive fighting,  remaining  content  to  oc- 
cupy and  police  central  and  southern 
Albania.  The  report  comes  from  Athens 
that  Greece  and  Italy  have  reached  an 
agreement  by  which  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Albania,  which  contains  a 
numerous  Greek  population,  has  been 
evacuated  by  the  Italians  and  handed 
over  to  Greece. 

TT  _.  ,      The    week    ending    Sep- 

U-Boats  and     tember    23    ghowed    the 

U.S.  Boats  iowest  number  of  total 
losses  of  British  shipping  recorded  in 
any  week  since  unrestricted  submarine 
warfare  began.  Thirteen  ships  of  more 
than  1600  tons  were  destroyed  and  two 
of  smaller  tonnage.  The  number  of 
large  ships  sunk  was  greater  than  in 
the  week  preceding,  tho  far  below  the 
average,  but  this  was  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  good  luck  of  the  lit- 
tle ships.  The  Germans  were  not  with- 
out some  success  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Seven  large  and  five  small  French  ves- 
sels fell  victims  to  submarine  and  mine 
within  the  week  and  the  Italians  lost 
one  steamship  and  six  small  sailing 
vessels.  The  British  Government  ad- 
mits the  recent  loss  of  a  destroyer,  sunk 
in  the  English  Channel  by  a  German 
U-boat.  Fifty  of  the  crew  were  saved. 

The  American  Government  has  now 
in  its  service  458  vessels  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  2,871,359  tons.  This  sum  does 
not  include  the  117  German  and  Aus- 
trian ships  requisitioned  since  our  en- 
trance into  the  Great  War.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  now  constructing  353  wood- 
en cargo  ships,  58  of  composite  con- 
struction, and  225  of  steel.  When  the 
whole  construction  program  is  complet- 
ed the  United  States  will  have  at  its 
disposal,  barring  losses  from  mine  or 
submarine  attack,  some  2100  ships  ag- 
gregating about  14,500,000  tons.  It  will 
be  more  than  two  years  before  all  this 
has  been  accomplished,  but  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  vessels  now  build- 
ing will  take  to  water  within  the  next 
few  months;  that  is  to  say,  before  the 
shipping  shortage  of  the  Entente  Al- 
lies begins  to  injure  their  military  effi- 
ciency by  depriving  them  of  needed  im- 
ports. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  published  an 
estimate  of  the  available  tonnage  of  tho 
world  as  it  was  early  in  the  month  of 
September.    Great    Britain    is    credited 


with  Atlantic  liners  of  4,860,000  tons 
aggregate,  and  "tramps"  totaling 
8,540,000  tons.  The  British  have  also 
over  a  million  tons  afloat  on  the  Pacific. 
The  total  world's  tonnage  now  in  use  on 
Atlantic  highways  is  placed  at  25,500,- 
000,  and  in  the  Pacific  5,500,000  tons. 
This  does  not  take  account  of  the  coast- 
wise or  inland  shipping  of  the  Allied 
and  neutral  nations  nor  of  the  5,000,000 
tons,  more  or  less,  in  the  harbors  of  the 
Central  Powers. 

The  American  Government  has  effect- 
ed considerable  reductions  in  shipping 
rates  for  war  material.  The  rates  deter- 
mined on  range  from  $8  to  $13  a  ton 
for  Atlantic  cargoes,  a  decrease  of  from 
65  to  75  per  cent  from  current  rates. 


Irish  Convention 
Reassembles 


The  Irish  Conven- 
tion reassembled  in 
Cork  on  September 
25  after  a  long  adjournment.  The  city 
administration  entertained  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  as  guests  and 
the  people  gave  them  a  very  favorable 
reception  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Sinn  Fein,  who  refused  to  take  any  part 


in  the  convention,  are  very  strong  in 
Cork  and  the  surrounding  country.  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  i  resided  over  the  ses- 
sions of  the  convention,  which  were  at- 
tended by  about  ninety  delegates.  The 
convention  unanimously  resolved  to 
hold  a  few  days'  general  discussion  on 
suggested  alterations  of  the  Irish  con- 
stitution and  then  to  adjourn.  A  grand 
committee  will  be  chosen  to  consider 
the  various  plans  submitted  for  the  fu- 
ture government  of  Ireland  and  to  pre- 
pare a  compromise  scheme  which  will 
come  as  near  as  possible  to  satisfying 
the  exprest  desires  of  the  different  fac- 
tions and  parties  represented  in  the 
convention.  This  plan  will  then  be  laid 
before  the  convention  for  its  considera- 
tion. If  adopted  it  will,  no  doubt,  be 
made  the  basis  for  a  new  Home  Rule 
bill  in  Parliament. 

M-,-.  .  China  has  offered  to  send 
Militant      300000  soldiers  to  France  if 

China  the  Entente  Allies  and  the 
United  States  would  help  the  nation 
equip  and  transport  them.  It  is  under- 
stood that  Japan  and  also  the  European 


International  film 


The    Tommies    in 


"EAST   IS    EAST" 
Palestine    find    a    camel    carrier    highly    amusing 
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Allies  have  approved  the  plan.  As  a 
first  stop,  a  trial  division  of  24,000  men 
is  expected  to  arrive  on  the  western 
front  by  the  beginning  of  next  year, 
unless  a  shipping  shortage  should  make 
the  long  journey  an  unprofitable  ven- 
ture for  the  Allies.  If  the  plan  is  car- 
ried out,  the  French  front  will  be  a 
very  cosmopolitan  one  within  the  next 
few  months,  with  French,  British,  Bel- 
gians, Americans,  Portuguese,  Chinese, 
Russians  and  natives  from  French 
Vfrica  on  the  firing  line,  not  to  men- 
tion the  motley  group  of  nationalities 
represented  in  the  French  Foreign 
Legion  or  possible  contingents  from 
Italy,  the  Balkan  States  or  Latin 
America.  The  Chinese  soldiers  are  al- 
ready trained  and  drilled,  but  they  will 
be  used  as  a  second  line  force  until 
they  are  practised  in  the  new  methods 
of  warfare  developt  in  the  course  of 
the  present  Great  War.  China  has  al- 
ways been  considered  the  least  warlike 
of  nations,  but  those  who  know  the 
Chinese  best  insist  that  the  military 
weakness  of  the  nation  is  due  to  ob- 
solete methods,  inefficient  organization 
and  inferior  equipment  rather  than  to 
any  inborn  defect  of  the  national 
character. 

The  Rumanian  Secretary  of  State 
Lansing  has  made 
public  documentary 
evidence  that  the  German  embassy  in 
Rumania  had  laid  in  a  supply  of  ex- 
plosives and  disease  germs  at  the  lega- 
tion grounds  in  Bucharest  and  had  not 
removed  them  even  after  the  United 
States  had  taken  over  the  German  lega- 
tion as  a  consequence  of  the  break  be- 
tween Germany  and  Rumania.  Ruma- 
nian and  American  officials  unearthed 
the  explosives,  phials  of  disease  germs 
and  incriminating  documents.  The  germ 
cultures  discovered  were  those  of  an- 
thrax and  glanders  and  directions  ac- 
companying the  phials  show  that  they 
were  designed  to  destroy  horses  and 
cattle.  Of  course,  the  conduct  of  the 
German  Government  was  in  violation 
of  international  law  in  several  different 
respects;  by  plotting  against  the  lives 
and  property  of  Rumanian  citizens  at 
a  time  when  Rumania  was  still  at  peace, 
by  introducing  prohibited  and  atrocious 
methods  of  warfare,  and  by  abusing  the 
protection  of  the  American  embassy 
while  the  United  States  was  a  neutral 
nation  in  charge  of  German  interests 
in  Rumania.  The  evidence  for  the  whole 
affair  is  detailed,  abundant  and  unques- 
tionable. 

Copperheads  and      Representative  Hef- 
Z  ~   ,,  hn   of  Alabama  re- 

German  Gold  „.„..         ..        ,     ,  . 

cently     stirred     his 

c<>] leagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  anger  by  suggesting  that  there 
\v(  re  a  number  of  persons  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate  whose  actions  indi- 
cated that  they  mipht  have  been  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  corruption  fund  which 
Ambassador  von  Bernstorff  requested  to 
have  spent  in  influencing  Congress  to 
k(  ep  peace  with  Germany.  Representa- 
tives Norton  and  Fordney  introduced 
resolutions  of  inquiry,  demanding  that 
Representative  Heflin  prove  his  accu- 
sations.  From    all   parts  of  the    House 


Kirov  in  New  York  World 

STRANGLING  HIM 

came  indignant  protests  and  "dares"  to 
name  congressmen  who  were  suspected 
of  serving  their  own  pockets  by  serving 
Germany,  but  the  names  were  not  given. 

The  remarkable  series  of  revelations 
by  Secretary  Lansing  of  the  extent  of 
German  intrigues  and  bribery  in  the 
United  States  has  completely  discredit- 
ed every  anti-war  organization  and  ac- 
tivity. The  pacifist  members  of  Congress 
are  probably  innocent  of  any  direct  par- 
ticipation in  corruption  funds,  but  those 
who  have  acted  as  apologists  for  Ger- 
many are  consciously  on  the  defensive. 
A  number  of  prominent  citizens,  includ- 
ing ex-President  Roosevelt  and  Presi- 
dent Butler  of  Columbia  University, 
have  demanded  the  expulsion  from  Con- 
gress of  Senator  La  Follette  and  others 
alleged  to  be  pro-German.  Every  day 
the  law  is  being  more  and  more  invoked 
against  the  soap  box  orator  and  the 
anti-American  periodical,  and  large 
numbers  of  alien  suspects  have  been  in- 
terned as  the  result  of  secret  service 
investigations. 

The  strangest  plot  was  unearthed  in 
an  investigation  at  Enid,  Oklahoma.  A 
number  of  farmers'  and  laborers'  or- 
ganizations, including  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World,  the  Working 
Class  Union  and  the  Farmers'  and  La- 
borers' Protective  Organization  of 
Texas,  planned  a  national  uprising  in- 
volving the  burning  of  cities,  the  de- 
struction of  bridges  and  telegraph  lines 
and  attacks  on  the  army  and  police.  The 
agitators  told  their  dupes  that  two  mil- 
lion men  would  join  the  uprising,  but 
the  whole  affair  petered  out  into  very 
local  anti-draft  demonstrations.  Federal 
officers  have  arrested  many  I.  W.  W. 
leaders  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere. 

a  tir-j    /->  Secretary    McAdoo    of 

A  Wide  Open      ,,      ~        J 

r  the  Treasury  announces 

Loan  that  the  second  Liberty 

Loan  will  not  be  restricted  to  any  defi- 
nite sum.  The  loan  is  expected  to  reach 
at  least  $3,000,000,000;  but  this  is  only 
a  minimum  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment reserves  the  right  to  allot  bonds 
in  excess  of  this  f-um  to  the  extent  of 
not  over  one-half  of  the  sum  by  which 
the  total  subscriptions  received  exceed 
the  minimum.  To  give  an  illustration, 
if  five  billion  dollars  are  subscribed  the 
Government   will    distribute   among  all 


who  subscribed  three  billions  in  bonds 
and  may  also  distribute  in  a  similar 
fashion  as  much  as  one  billion  more. 
Of  course  bonds  would  not  be  issued  in 
excess  of  the  tctal  amount  authorized 
by  Congress,  but  there  is  little  proba- 
bility that  the  subscriptions  for  the  sec- 
ond loan  will  be  so  great  as  to  make 
further  loans  for  the  coming  year  un- 
necessary. The  first  Liberty  Loan  was 
oversubscribed,  but  subscriptions  were 
not  accepted  in  excess  of  a  definite  sum, 
so  the  present  "wide  open"  loan  is  a 
new  departure. 

Secretary  McAdoo  made  plain  also 
many  other  details  of  the  new  bond 
issue.  The  bonds  will  bear  interest  at 
four  per  cent,  beginning  with  Novem- 
ber 15,  1917,  and  the  interest  will  be 
payable  on  the  fifteenth  of  May  and 
November  in  each  year.  The  bonds  are 
due  in  1942  and  may  be  redeemed  at  the 
option  of  the  Government  at  par  and 
accrued  interest  at  any  time  after  No- 
vember 15,  192'7.  The  bonds  are  exempt, 
both  as  to  principal  and  interest,  from 
all  taxes  except  inheritance  taxes,  un- 
less they  are  held  by  one  person  in  ex- 
cess of  $5000,  in  which  case  they  are 
subject  also  to  the  supertax  on  incomes 
and  war  profits  taxes.  If  further  loans 
are  made  during  the  war  at  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  the  bonds  issued  for 
the  present  loan  are  convertible  into 
bonds  carrying  the  higher  rate. 

.-.,,-.       T  Food  Administrator 

Only  One  Lump,     „  ,   .         ,, 

r      Hoover  advises  the 

Please  United  States  to  re- 

duce its  consumption  of  sugar.  The 
French  have  requested  us  to  export 
100,000  tons  of  sugar  for  the  coming 
month.  This  can  only  be  done  by  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  sugar  sold  within 
the  United  States,  as  there  will  not  be 
enough  to  export  if  the  usual  amount 
is  consumed  here.  The  American  public 
uses  nearly  four  ounces  of  sugar  a  day 
for  each  person,  whereas  the  French 
have  to  content  themselves  with  less 
than  one  ounce.  The  English  and  the 
Italians  are  only  a  little  better  off  in 
this  respect  than  the  French.  The  needs 
of  the  French  can  be  supplied  if  the 
consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  can  be  reduced  by  one-third. 
With  the  first  of  next  January  the  new 
West  Indies  crop  becomes  available  and 
the  danger  of  a  sugar  famine  in  France 
will  diminish.  Mr.  Hoover  states  that 
the  amount  of  sugar  used  in  preserving 
fruit  should  not  be  much  decreased, 
since  the  conservation  of  our  fruit  sup- 
ply is  a  matter  of  importance,  but  in 
other  respects  the  use  of  sweets  should 
be  curtailed.  The  beet  sugar  pro- 
ducers, in  conference  with  the  Food 
Administration,  unanimously  agreed  to 
sell  to  wholesalers  at  Eastern  refining 
points  for  seven  and  one-quarter  cents 
a  pound.  The  retail  price  will,  on  the 
average,  be  about  eight  cents  a  pound. 
An  international  committee  of  five  has 
been  named  to  arrange  for  the  pur- 
chase and  distribution  of  the  sugar 
supply  needed  by  the  United  States  and 
by  the  Entente  Allies,  and,  as  it  will 
control  a  large  part  of  the  world's  out- 
put, the  European  neutrals  are  watch- 
ing the  operations  of  the  committee 
with  much  interest  and  some  anxiety. 
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Strikes  and  the 
Government 


The  coal  miners  of  the 
central  field,  including 


the  mines  of  western 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois, have  presented  demands  to  the 
operators  for  extensive  wage  increases. 
For  different  classes  of  labor  the  de- 
sired increases  vary  from  twenty  to  as 
much  as  eighty  per  cent,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  several  large  in- 
creases in  pay  have  already  been  grant- 
ed within  the  last  few  months.  The  op- 
erators bluntly  refused  all  these  new 
demands  on  the  ground  that  they  vio- 
lated former  agreements  and  would 
tend  to  wipe  out  all  of  the  owners' 
profits  now  that  coal  prices  have  been 
adjusted  by  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  representatives  of  the 
miners  said  that  they  had  no  desire  to 
set  aside  existing  agreements,  but  the 
rising  cost  of  living  and  the  attraction 
of  higher  pay  in  factories  were  making 
it  impossible  to  keep  men  at  work  in 
the  mines  unless  wage  schedules  were 
readjusted.  If  the  Government  agrees 
to  an  increase  in  coal  prices  the  op- 
erators may  agree  in  turn  to  a  raise  in 
wages. 

The  strike  of  30,000  iron  workers  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  was  settled  on  a  basis 
of  compromise  by  representatives  of  the 
President.  This  enables  the  shipyards 
to  go  ahead  with  delayed  construction 
valued  at  no  less  than  $150,000,000. 
The  Administration  is  investigating  the 
whole  labor  situation  in  the  states  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast 
regions  where  strikes  have  recently 
been  unpleasantly  frequent. 

_,  _  Governor    James    E. 

Texas  Governor     ^  ~   m 

Ferguson,    of   Texas, 

Ousted  wag     impeached     by 

the  State  Senate  of  Texas  on  Septem- 
ber 22.  Three  days  later  the  Senate 
formally  pronounced  judgment  and  de- 
clared him  removed  from  office  and  dis- 
qualified from  holding  any  office  within 
the  state  of  Texas  thereafter.  Governor 


Ferguson  anticipated  his  removal  by 
resigning  a  few  hours  before  the  Sen- 
ate had  acted,  but  he  announced  that 
he  would  be  again  a  candidate  for  the 
governorship  at  some  future  election. 
Lieutenant-Governor  William  P.  Hobby 
is  now  chief  executive. 

Of  the  twenty-one  charges  preferred 
against  Governor  Ferguson  by  the 
Texas  House  of  Representatives,  ten 
were  sustained  by  the  Senate.  Most  of 
these  related  to  misuse  of  trust  funds 
and  public  money  to  favor  banks  in 
which  he  had  a  personal  interest.  He 
was  also  convicted  of  various  unlawful 
attempts  to  coerce  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  University  of  Texas.  The 
Independent  has  dealt  with  earlier 
phases  of  the  conflict  between  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  legislature  in  its  issues 
of  July  7,  August  11  and  September  15. 

xx  , ,  Philadelphia    is 

Mayor  Held  on      gtirred   by  thfi  gre&t 

Murder  Charge  investigation  which 
has  been  begun  as  a  sequel  to  the  pri- 
mary election  riots  of  September  19, 
in  which  policeman  George  A.  Eppley 
was  murdered ;  James  A.  Carey,  a  local 
politician,  seriously  wounded,  and  sev- 
eral other  persons  assaulted.  Warrants 
were  issued,  based  on  an  affidavit  of 
Isidore  Stern,  a  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature,  accusing  Mayor 
Thomas  B.  Smith,  Police  Lieutenant 
Bennett  and  Councilman  Isaac  Deutsch, 
a  political  rival  of  Mr.  Carey,  of 
conspiracy  to  commit  assault  and  bat- 
tery and  murder.  The  actual  killing  was 
done  by  "gunmen,"  presumably  in  the 
pay  of  politicians  "higher  up."  The  two 
gunmen  who  were  arrested  have  crim- 
inal records  well  known  to  the  New 
York  police. 

The  trouble  arose  from  a  factional 
contest  within  the  Republican  party, 
which  is  all  powerful  in  Philadelphia; 
both  Carey  and  Deutsch  aspiring  to 
the  leadership  of  the  Fifth  Ward.  Both 
fraud  and  intimidation  have  been  free- 


ly used  in  such  struggles  to  the  dis- 
grace of  American  municipal  politics, 
but  matters  have  rarely  come  to  the 
point  of  the  official  employment  of 
thugs  and  assassins,  even  in  the  case  of 
the  most  corrupt  civic  administration, 
and  Philadelphia  is  hoping  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  investigation  may  clear  her 
trusted  public  officials  of  the  charges 
brought  against  them. 

„  ff  Altho  the  advocates  of  Fed- 

g  eral  woman  suffrage  have 
Progress  noj.  ye^  succeeded  in  per- 
suading President  Wilson  or  the  leaders 
of  Congress  to  include  the  suffrage 
amendment  in  this  session's  program  of 
war  emergency  legislation,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  Congress  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  question 
this  winter.  On  September  13,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage  fa- 
vorably reported  the  constitutional 
amendment  giving  the  franchise  with- 
out restriction  to  all  the  women  of  the 
United  States.  This  means  that  the 
amendment  will  take  its  place  on  the 
calendar  of  congressional  business  for 
the  December  session.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Senate  unanimously  approved 
Senator  Shafroth's  bill  authorizing  the 
Hawaiian  Legislature  to  confer  limited 
suffrage  on  women  and  to  submit  to  the 
people  of  the  territory  the  question  of 
unrestricted  suffrage. 

On  September  24,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives established  a  special  Com- 
mittee on  Woman  Suffrage.  Hitherto 
bills  or  constitutional  amendments  re- 
lating to  the  question  have  been  han- 
dled by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
vote,  181  to  107,  was  to  some  extent  a 
test  of  suffrage  strength  in  the  House, 
since  most  of  the  anti-suffragists  op- 
posed the  creation  of  a  special  commit- 
tee and  some  declared  that  its  estab- 
lishment was  a  surrender  to  the  mili- 
tant pickets  who  have  been  badgering 
the  President  to  put  thru  Congress  the 
suffrage    amendment.    Congresswoman 


©  Underwuod  A  Underwood 

MORE    RUSSIAN    PRISONERS    COME    TO    DENMARK 
One  of  the   first  photographs   to  show   the   results   of    the   (Icrmnn   advanci      The    problem    of    taking    care    of    wai 

for   all   the   nations   as   the   war   (?oes   on.    Denmark    and    Holland    have   h\x    internment    camps    for   both    German] 
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Rankin  made  one  of  the  principal 
speeches  in  the  debate.  She  pointed  out 
that  some  state  constitutions  were  al- 
most unamendable  and  that  Federal 
action  was  therefore  necessary  to  en- 
franchise the  women  in  those  states. 

Reco  ri  ^e     recently     published 

report  of  Commissioner 
Liquor  Year  0sborn  of  the  Internal 
Revenue,  covering  the  year  ending  June 
30,  shows  an  appalling  increase  in  the 
expenditures  for  luxuries  indulged  in 
by  the  American  people.  The  use  of 
distilled  spirits  for  the  year  amounted 
to  more  than  164,000,000  gallons,  rep- 
resenting an  increase  over  last  year's 
production  of  26,000,000  gallons.  This 
would  give  to  the  average  American 
family  more  than  a  gallon  of  liquor 
during  1916-17  over  and  above  the 
amount  used  in  the  previous  year,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  prohibi- 
tion territory.  Beer  production  also  ex- 
ceeded that  of  last  year,  tho  it  was  less 
than  in  1914-15.  Last  year  America 
smoked  over  9,200,000,000  cigars,  used 
more  than  30,000,000,000  cigarets, 
chewed  or  smoked  in  pipes  above  445,- 
000,000  pounds  of  tobacco  and  took 
35,000,000  pounds  of  snuff.  All  of  these 
represent  very  considerable  increases 
during  the  year;  cigaret  production 
alone  increased  by  some  forty  per  cent 
in  a  single  twelvemonth.  Internal  rev- 
enue officers  ascribe  this  excessive  ex- 
penditure on  drink  and  tobacco  to  "war 
prosperity." 

_,  The    Administration     has 

opper  and     en£ere(j     jn^0     an     agree. 

Steel  ment  with  the  copper  pro- 

ducers whereby  the  Government,  the 
Entente  Allies  and  the  American  pub- 
lic will  all  obtain  copper  at  twenty- 
three  and  one-half  cents  a  pound,  tak- 
ing the  New  York  market  price  as 
basis.  The  price  was  about  three  cents 
below  the  prevailing  market  rates  at 
the  time  the  price  was  established.  The 
Administration  may  commandeer  for 
its  use  the  mines  and  plants  of  pro- 
ducers who  refuse  to  abide  by  the 
agreement.  The  copper  producers  are 
also  bound  to  observe  certain  condi- 
tions, not  to  reduce  prevailing  wages, 


not  to  let  speculators  buy  up  the  cop- 
per to  manipulate  prices,  and  to  keep 
production  at  its  maximum.  Of  course, 
the  agreement  will  end  with  the  war 
and  it  is  subject  at  any  time  to  revision 
after  the  existing  rates  have  been  given 
a  four  months'  trial.  The  United  States 
is  now  producing  more  than  three- 
fifths  of  the  world's  copper,  and  yet  we 
import  more  copper  than  any  other  na- 
tion in  the  world.  The  United  States  is 
not  the  ultimate  consumer  of  all  the 
copper  that  is  imported  or  mined  in  the 
country,  for  a  great  deal  of  it  is  ex- 
ported after  being  smelted  and  refined 
in  American  plants.  The  copper  pro- 
duction of  the  country  in  1916  was 
1,928,000,000  pounds,  according  to  the 
recent  estimate  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey. 

The  question  of  price  fixing  for  the 
steel  industry  has  awakened  even  wider 
interest.  The  prices  announced  by  the 
War  Industries  Board,  after  confer- 
ence with  the  steel  producers,  operative 
until  the  first  of  next  January,  repre- 
sent a  heavy  decrease  from  prevailing 
market  rates.  Only  iron  ore  remains  at 
the  old  price,  $5.05  a  gross  ton.  Pig 
iron  will  hereafter  sell  at  $33  a  gross 


ton,  a  reduction  of  over  forty-three  per 
cent,  and  steel  bars,  shapes  and  plates 
are  affected  even  more  greatly  by  the 
change  in  prices.  In  the  case  of  steel 
plates  the  price  reduction  is  over 
seventy  per  cent.  Coke  also  is  made 
cheaper.  The  new  rates  apply  to  pur- 
chases by  the  Government,  the  public 
and  the  Allies,  but  they  do  not  affect 
existing  contracts  with  the  navy. 

Trade  With  Our     Je  commerce  of  the 
T    x.    c,.  United    States    with 

Latin  Sisters        the  republics  of  Latin 

America  has  nearly  doubled  in  two 
years,  according  to  a  statement  made 
public  by  the  National  City  Bank  in 
New  York.  For  the  fiscal  year  1914-15 
exports  from  the  United  States  were 
$252,000,000,  while  two  years  later  they 
were  valued  at  $592,000,000.  During  the 
same  period  our  imports  from  Latin 
America  increased  from  $558*000,000  to 
$962,000,000. 

Argentina  stands  at  the  head  of  South 
American  countries  in  the  volume  of 
trade  done  with  the  United  States.  The 
increase  in  trade  with  Argentina  was 
due  largely  to  the  increased  importa- 
tion of  wool  into  the  United  States. 
From  1915  to  1917  the  value  of  wool 
imports  from  Argentina  increased  from 
$18,000,000  to  $78,000,000.  But  during 
the  same  two  years  the  importation  of 
beef  decreased  enormously,  from  more 
than  130,000,000  pounds  to  but  little 
over  two  millions;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  South  American  nation  has  practi- 
cally ceased  to  be  a  source  of  our  beef 
supply. 

With  Chile  and  Bolivia  we  have  de- 
veloped an  important  trade  in  metals. 
Copper  imports  from  Chile  increased 
from  58,000,000  tc  138,000,000  pounds  in 
a  single  year,  and  imports  of  tin  ore 
from  Bolivia  for  the  last  fiscal  year  came 
to  nearly  $3,000,000,  altho  in  prtvious 
years  this  trade  had  been  insignificant. 
Of  course,  the  war  conditions  which  in- 
terrupted the  normal  currents  of  trade 
between  the  European  countries  and  the 
two  Americas  (the  increase  of  trade 
with  Europe  was  very  largely  in  war 
commodities)  have  played  a  large  part 
in  developing  inter-American  commerce. 


RED  CROSS  CANTEENS  CHEER  THE  TRIP  TO  CAMP 
And  they're  a  big   help  to   the  soldier  boys  who   are   making   the  difficult   transition    from   home   pantry  to   army   grub.   The   women   volunteers  serve 

hot   coffee   and   good   "eats" ;   they   collect   the   letters   home,    too,    and    "mother"   the   men   generally 


THE  PARADOX  OF  PRUSSIAN  PEACE 


IT  will  be  safe  to  assume  that  the 
passionate  attachment  to  disarma- 
ment and  arbitration  displayed  in 
the  recent  notes  of  the  Central 
Powers  is  hypocritical  and  insincere; 
that  it  is  in  large  part  a  maneuver  or 
trap.  It  should  be  the  business  of  the 
Allies,  therefore,  to  see  that  they  do 
not  fall  into  the  trap.  This  they  will 
certainly  do  if  they  allow  the  discussion 
with  the  Central  Empires — for  that  is 
what  the  exchange  of  notes  with  the 
Pope  now  in  political  reality  amounts 
to — to  end  at  the  present  stage.  The 
advantage  in  political  and  diplomatic 
strategy  would  then  undoubtedly  be 
with  the  Central  Powers.  They  would 
have  stiffened  the  morale  of  their  own 
peoples  and  have  checked  a  certain  in- 
ternal disintegration  which  has  become 
quite  obvious  of  late  in  both  Germany 
and  Austria,  particularly  the  latter; 
they  will  have  lessened  certain  difficul- 
ties of  their  own  and  added  to  certain 
difficulties  of  ours. 

It  is  obviously  worth  while  to  realize 
how  this  would  be  the  case. 

IT  is  plain  that  in  a  war  of  attrition, 
which  this  has  now  become,  the  point 
of  collapse  will  be  very  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  suffering  which 
the  civil  population  is  prepared  to  stand. 
If,  for  instance — to  make  the  point 
clear  by  putting  the  case  in  its  extreme 
form — a  nation  is  prepared  to  see  all 
its  children  and  all  its  old  men  and 
women  starve  to  death  in  order  to  allow 
ample  supplies  to  reach  the  army,  it 
will  be  able  to  maintain  its  resistance 
long  beyond  the  point  at  which  other- 
wise it  would  break  down.  It  is  mere 
ignorance  of  patent  realities  to  argue 
that  in  an  autocracy  the  attitude  of 
the  mass  does  not  mattei,  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  impose  its  authority  by 
sheer  physical  force.  Whose  physical 
force?  There  is  none  available  except 
that  of  the  very  people — the  common 
soldier,  and,  just  as  importantly,  the 
common  workman  in  the  factory — 
against  whom  the  physical  force  is  used. 
Two  per  cent  of  a  population  cannot 
impose  its  will  upon  the  remaining 
ninety-eight  by  sheer  weight  of  muscle. 
There  must  be  at  least  moral  acquies- 
cence or  submission  on  the  part  of  the 
mass  or  it  becomes  impossible  for  the 
minority  to  use  the  force  which  that 
mass  represents.  There  need  not  be  re- 
bellion in  the  ordinary  sense  to  make 
this  use  of  the  mass  impracticable.  In 
a  war  in  which  the  factory,  the  mine 
and  the  railroad  are  as  important  as 
the  army,  mere  fatigue  and  a  sense  f 
grievance  greatly  affects  output  and 
efficiency.  With  the  growth  of  that  sense 
of  grievance  or  weariness  we  get  a 
tendency  for  industrial  quarrels  over 
small  matters,  strikes  of  both  men  and 
women,  collisions  between  soldiery  and 
workers,  soldiers  refusing  to  fire,  "sa- 
botage," defective  work  on  shells  and 
ammunition,  delays,  confusion;  the  gov- 
ernment less  certain  how  to  act,  making 
wrong  decisions,  alienating  support,  pro- 
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voking  more  ministerial  changes,  and 
finally  the  whole  thing  affecting  the 
trenches,  with  increasing  tendency  to 
surrender. 

If  that  sort  of  thing  is  possible  in 
Germany — and  it  is  one  of  the  para- 
doxes of  the  war  that  the  autocratic 
German  Government  has  been  more  ob- 
viously afraid  of  its  own  public  opin- 
ion and  at  greater  pains  to  placate  it 
than  has  any  democratic  government 
among  the  Allies — the  disintegration  in 
Austria  with  its  rival  national  factions 
might  well  become  explosive.  More  than 
once  paralyzing  disorganization  has 
threatened  Austria  (in  one  case  half  a 
million  men  actually  deserted  to  the 
Russians)  and  would  probably  have  oc- 
curred if  certain  advances  made  by 
Czechs  and  Slavs  to  the  Allied  govern- 
ments had  been  encouraged.  And  if 
Austria  "cracks,"  the  whole  edifice 
crumbles.  One  must,  in  our  day,  apply 
to  the  whole  nation  the  adage  which  in 
Napoleonic  days  was  applied  to  armies: 
the  foundation  of  success  is  morale.  Be- 
cause the  nation — farmer,  factory  hand, 
miner,  railwayman — has  become  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  army  in  a  sense 
which  it  never  was  before. 

NOW  the  governments  of  the  Central 
Powers  have  realized  that  they  can 
make  the  morale  of  their  people  almost 
impregnable  and  be  immune  from  any 
danger  of  this  disintegration,  if  they 
can  create  a  "defense  psychosis."  That 
is  to  say,  if  they  can  persuade  their 
people  that  they  are  fighting  really  to 
protect  the  Fatherland,  to  insure  its 
security  and  rights  in  the  world,  Ger- 
man morale  will  never  be  undermined. 
For  all  history  shows  that  any  people, 
savage  or  civilized,  good,  bad  or  indif- 
ferent,   will    fight   to   the    last   against 


what  they  believe  to  be  national  anni- 
hilation. To  bolster  that  belief  on  the 
part  of  the  German  people  is  today  the 
prime  need  of  the  German  autocracy. 

And  in  that  task  the  German  and 
Austrian  governments  have  been  great- 
ly helped  by  the  political  and  diplomatic 
strategy  sometimes  adopted  by  the  Al- 
lied governments. 

Those  governments  proclaimed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  that  their  major 
object  was  the  destruction  of  Prussian 
militarism,  and  the  aggression  and 
wickedness  for  which  it  stood.  That 
was  and  remains  the  highest  object  of 
our  arms.  But  we  failed  to  make  known 
to  the  German  and  Austrian  peoples 
how  their  national  rights  and  interests 
were  to  be  respected  when  Prussian 
militarism  had  gone.  What  did  it  mean, 
the  "destruction"  of  German  militar- 
ism? Did  it  mean  that  in  future  Ger- 
many and  Austria  were  to  have  no 
armies?  Were  they  to  be  so  popular 
that  no  nation  would  quarrel  with  them 
and  take  an  unfair  view  of  its  claims 
upon  them?  How  were  they  to  protect 
themselves  and  insure  respect  of  their 
rights?  On  that  point  there  was  no  dec- 
claration  (there  is  still  no  declaration). 
And  this  silence  has  enabled  the  enemy 
governments  to  say  to  their  peoples: 
"This  talk  of  the  destruction  of  German 
militarism  really  means  that  you  are  in 
future  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  your  en- 
emies, and  to  be  deprived  of  any  means 
of  defending  your  Fatherland,  its  rights 
and  interests." 

SO  that  our  failure  to  give  to  the 
justly  destructive  aim  of  our  policy 
also  its  constructive  complement  converts 
this  war  for  the  German  people,  how- 
ever aggressive  its  origins,  into  a  war 
of  defense.  It  does  not  suffice  that  we 
have  declared  that  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  destroying  the  German  nation 
or  of  putting  it  at  a  disadvantage.  No 
virile  people — and  especially  a  people 
with  elements  of  savagery  and  barbar- 
ism in  its  composition — will  accept  the 
mere  general  declaration  of  its  enemies 
as  sufficient  basis  of  its  security  and 
the  defense  of  its  rights.  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells — who  will  certainly  not  be  ac- 
cused of  pro-Germanism — wrote  recent- 
ly of  this  situation: 

"This  is  the  argument  that  holds  the 
German  people  stiffly  united.  For  most 
men  in  most  countries  it  would  be  a 
convincing  argument,  strong  enough  to 
override  considerations  of  right  and 
wrong.  I  find  that  I  myself  am  of  this 
way  of  thinking,  that  whether  England 
has  done  right  or  wrong  in  the  past — 
and  I  have  sometimes  criticized  my 
country  very  bitterly — I  will  not  endure 
the  prospect  of  seeing  her  at  the  foot  of 
some  victorious  nation.  Neither  will  any 
German  who  matters.  Very  few  people 
would   respect  a   German   who  would." 

Now  the  thing  which  would  make  it 
possible  for  such  Germans  as  Mr.  Wells 
has  in  mind  to  repudiate  German  mili- 
tarism and  turn  against  the  present 
German  [Continued  on   page  U<$ 
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WITH    THE   BOYS   IN   CAMP 
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THIS  subject  is  so  profound,  so 
broad  in  its  scope,  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  tell  it  in  a 
limited  space  and  preserve  the 
proper  sequence  of  thought.  More  es- 
pecially does  this  fact  become  salient  as 
I  sit  here  in  my  tent  in  the  very  heart 
of  training  camp  activities.  Soldiers  are 
passing  up  and  down  the  Battery  Street 
upon  which  my  "rag  shanty"  is  pitched. 
Xight  has  fallen  all  around  us.  I  can 
see  the  rays  cf  lanterns  in  far  off 
tents;  I  can  see  young  soldiers  writing 
letters  to  their  mothers,  fathers,  friends 
and  sweethearts.  I  can  almost  divine 
their  thoughts,  read  the  descriptive  nar- 
ratives which,  imbued  with  an  illimita- 
ble enthusiasm,  tell  those  at  home 
what  "soldiering"  is  like.  My  heart  is 
with  them.  From  each  tent  there  comes 
a  voice,  unexpressed,  unformulated,  yet 
forever  emphatic  and  insistent — calling 
upon  me  to  tell  more  about  their  lives 
and  less  about  the  grim  battle  I  must 
wage  to  preserve  their  health,  their 
morals,  their  efficiency.  I  cannot,  I  will 
not  resist  it! 

A  month  ago  I  went  into  the  hills  of 
Arkansas  to  watch  men  prepare  to 
fight  for  more  than  man  has  ever  fought 
for  before.  Somewhere  among  the  yel- 
low buttes  of  Pulaski  County  a  great 
cantonment,  a  monster  machine  of  men 
and  wood,  was  building  for  the  develop- 
ment of  40,000  drafted  youths  of  the 
nation  into  a  National  Army.  As  I  crost 
the  Arkansas  River,  sluggish  with  red 
mud,  and  passed  thru  Argenta  into  the 
forest  beyond,  I  drew  a  mental  picture 
of  the  scene  that  was  soon  to  unfold  be- 
fore my  eyes.  But  my  visionary  powers 
were  too  limited  to  sense  the  enormity 
of  the  scale  upon  which  the  United 
States  is  preparing  to  give  battle. 
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After  journeying  eight  miles  thru 
cl  uds  of  dust,  blown  from  a  hastily 
c  nstructed  military  road,  the  driver 
stopped  his  car  at  the  foot  of  a  low  hill 
and  pointed  out  the  way  to  Camp  Pike, 
the  cantonment  I  am  about  to  describe. 
Before  I  had  advanced  many  steps  the 
clear  and  resonant  call  of  the  bugle  fell 
upon  my  ears.  Somewhere  beyond  the 
hill  upon  which  I  stood,  the  Call  to  the 
Colors  was  signaling  "Retreat." 

I  climbed  the  crest  of  the  hill — and 
behold !  a  veritable  city  of  low  wood- 
en barracks  was  laid  out  before  me. 
Well-used,  well-oiled  streets  divided 
them  into  squares  with  a  precision  pecu- 
liar to  the  military  way  of  doing  things. 
They  covered  an  area  too  broad,  too 
long  to  be  included  in  a  fixed  focus  of 
the  naked  eye.  Two  hundred  yards  to 
my  left  a  large  body  of  sunburned 
troops  had  just  paid  homage  to  the 
emblem  that  is  to  lead  them  into  battle 
and  on  to  victory.  Hundreds  of  sturdy 
young  men  in  khaki  hurried  to  the  per- 
formance of  certain  duties.  Others  stood 
around  in  small  groups  and  laughed, 
and  joked,  and  talked.  All  thru  the 
great  field  of  never-ceasing  activity 
freight  engines  labored  heavily  over 
new  roadbeds,  carrying  lumber,  steel, 
tanks  and  what  not  to  some  central 
point.  Clouds  of  black  smoke  poured 
from  their  stacks  and  darkened  the 
fresh  pine  boards  of  the  new  buildings. 
Pack  trains  could  be  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance. A  corral  filled  with  horses  and 
mules,  heavy  trucks  and  other  neces- 
sary parts  of  a  great  army's  equipment 
lay  near  by.  Scores  of  blacksmiths  ham- 
mered away  beneath  a  rambling  shed. 
The  ring  of  steel  dealing  blow  on  blow 
upon  many  forges  added  to  the  bedlam 
of  noise,  which  was  to  me  the  grandest 


symphony  ever  played  by  the  tools  of 
man.  An  afternoon  paper  informed  me 
that  the  barracks  which  I  was  viewing 
represented  the  use  of  30,000,000  feet 
of  lumber.  And  I  had  been  told  by  my 
guide  that  this  site  had,  a  month  ago, 
been  a  wilderness  of  pines!  As  the  sun 
slipt  beneath  the  horizon  of  the  distant 
hills,  radiating  its  last  magnificent 
colors  against  a  sky  which  beggars  de- 
scription— my  heart  thrilled  with  the 
mighty  and  grim  significance  of  it  all. 
I  had  been  sent  from  Washington  to 
represent  the  War  Department  Com- 
mission on  Training  Camp  Activities. 
Mr.  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  the  chairman, 
had  appointed  me  to  the  post.  My  duties 
had  been  clearly  defined  by  him  and  by 
other  Government  officials,  who  wisely 
deemed  after  war  was  declared,  that 
prostitution  and  venereal  diseases, 
liquor  and  gambling,  should  not  im- 
peril the  health,  morals  and  efficiency 
of  the  National  Army,  for  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  nation  to  its  drafted  youth 
is  indeed  very  great.  So  I  came  to  see 
to  it  that  the  evil  men  and  women  do 
should  not  contaminate  those  who  are 
being  called  to  arms  from  every  walk 
of  life  and  mobilized  into  great  fighting 
machines  which  are  to  be  used  to  cure 
Hohenzollern  paranoia  with  blood  and 
iron.  And  night,  creeping  in  from  the 
west,  crept  across  my  soul  as  the  weight 
of  this  responsibility  prest  upon  my 
mind. 

A  two  minute  walk  brought  me  to  the 
headquarters  of  Colonel  C.  D.  James, 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  First  Ar- 
kansas Infantry,  the  National  Guards- 
men and  border-tried  soldiers  who 
were  temporarily  policing  the  construc- 
tion of  Camp  Pike.  Upon  reading  my 
credentials  he  courteously  invited  me  to 
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discuss  the  ramifications  of  my  charge. 
As  the  story  was  unfolding  he  became 
grave — for  he  knew,  and  I  knew,  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  prostitu- 
tion follows  all  armies;  and  he  knew, 
and  I  knew,  that  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  Governor  Charles  H.  Brough,  of  Ar- 
kansas, Mayor  Charles  E.  Taylor,  of 
Little  Rock  (which  is  located  seven  and 
one-half  miles  from  the  camp),  and  in 
spite  of  all  our  combined  efforts,  with 
the  coming  of  a  great  and  heterogeneous 
body  of  men,  there  would  arise  many 
grave  and  complex  problems.  He  was 
not  very  optimistic  as  we  discussed  the 
wisdom  of  the  Government's  policy  of 
repression,  but  when  I  departed  I  knew 
by  the  grip  he  gave  my  hand  that  I  had 
won  a  friend,  and  that  the  fight  was  on ! 
When  I  approached  Governor  Brough 
of  Arkansas  upon  the  subject  of  ap- 
pointing a  State  Vice  Commission,  he 
acted  immediately,  and  within  twenty- 
four  hours  the  commission,  composed  of 
fifteen  representative  business  men,  be- 
came a  reality. 

LITTLE  ROCK'S  close  connection  with 
^Camp  Pike  compelled  her,  involun- 
tarily, to  present  the  battlefield  for  our 
war  against  the  prostitute.  Mayor  Tay- 
lor's attitude  toward  the  enforcement  of 
law  and  order  is  widely  known.  He  has 
been  a  constant,  persistent  and  dangerous 
enemy  of  vice,  and  because  of  his  fair 
and  firm  dealing  with  the  liquor  ques- 
tion, there  have  been  few  violations  of 
the  liquor  laws  during  his  administra- 
tion. He  Jias  been  elected  to  office  for 
four  consecutive  terms  upon  a  well  kept 
platform  pledge  and  policy  of  repres- 
sion. When  I  called  upon  Mayor  Taylor 
he  instantly  placed  at  my  disposal  the 
police  force  of  Little  Rock,  one  of  the 
cleanest  and  most  efficient  of  its  size  in 
the  country. 

But  a  few  days  after  my  arrival  in 
Little  Rock  I  learned  that  the  wisdom 
of  the  existing  policy  of  repression  had 
been  sorely  tried.  A  certain  number  of 
lewd  women — in  sufficient  strength  to  be 
reckoned  with — had  defied  the  law,  taken 
root,  and  others  followed  their  example. 

Because  I  know  the  prostitute, 
her  methods,  her  haunts,  her  tend- 
encies, because  I  know  that  she 
follows  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance— I  decided,  after  analyzing 
the  situation,  to  fight  her  with 
that  all-powerful  and  invincible 
weapon,  public  opinion.  This  val- 
uable ally  could  not  be  won  in  a 
day,  it  could  not  be  won  in  a  week, 
nor  even  a  month;  but  when  the 
seed  was  sown  in  a  soil  so  well 
tilled  and  full  of  promise — it  took 
root  overnight. 

The  Rotary  Club  of  Little  Rock 
was  the  first  organization  to 
place  itself  on  record  as  favor- 
ing the  policy  I  outlined.  They 
had  requested  me  to  give  them 
"a  straight  from  the  shoulder" 
talk,  and  my  subject  was  "The 
Problem  of  the  Red  Light  Dis- 
trict." When  I  had  told  them 
that  the  old  theory  of  segrega- 
tion had  been  exploded  because 
segregation  never  segregates ; 
when    I    explained    to   them    that 


Mr.  Railey's  Question  Box 

Mr.  Railey  will  devote  his  time, 
probably  for  the  duration  of  the  tear, 
to  a  thoro  study  of  training  camp 
activities  and  the  moral  conditions 
which  will  surround  American  youths 
as  they  prepare  to  become  a  part  of 
the  new  army.  He  will  be  glad  to  put 
the  results  of  this  first-hand  investi- 
gation at  the  service  of  mothers  or 
fathers  of  boys  in  camp.  A  letter  ad- 
drest  confidentially  to  The  Independent 
Question  Box  for  Soldiers'  Mothers 
will  be  answered  in  the  fullest  pos- 
sible detail  in  accordance  with  his 
intimate   knowledge   of   the   situation. 


medical  inspection  of  the  prostitute 
is  inevitably  inadequate  because,  first 
of  all,  there  is  no  way  of  inspecting 
the  man,  and  because  physicians 
are  tempted  to  issue  false  health 
certificates  in  return  for  substantial 
fees ;  when  I  exposed  the  commercialized 
vice  interests  and  told  how  they  secure 
inflated  rentals  from  the  miserable 
creatures  who  operate  in  their  hovels; 
when  I  proved  to  their  satisfaction  that 
a  segregated  district  is  a  continuous  ad- 
vertisement of  vice,  a  source  of  mys- 
tery to  the  uninitiated — and  when  I  told 
them  with  all  the  force  I  could  put  be- 
hind it  that  no  community  can  afford 
to  recognize  a  segregated  district  and 
not,  at  the  same  time,  tolerate  other 
violations  of  the  law  without  contribut- 
ing to  the  retrogression  of  the  whole 
people — their  faces  became  grave.  Fi- 
nally, after  analyzing  civic  morality,  I 
sat  down  in  their  midst  and  awaited 
their  action.  It  came  swiftly.  The  whole 
body  of  men,  some  of  whom  had  never 
given  the  subject  a  serious  thought,  a 
few  of  whom  believed  segregation  to  be 
the  only  solution  of  the  problem,  gave 
me  an  enthusiastic,  sweeping  vote  of 
endorsement  and  confidence.  So  was  the 
first  mold  of  public  opinion  fashioned. 

THEY  told  me  when  I  came  here  that 
the  soldier  was  to  be  my  greatest 
problem.  But  he  became  my  greatest 
asset.  No  one  alive  is  blest  with  more 
of  the   milk   of  human   kindness   than 


To  the  Mothers  of  America 

Your  boy,  no  matter  where  he  may  be  in 
training,  is  kept  busy  all  hours  of  the  day. 
At  the  close  of  his  period  on  duty  the  Gov- 
ernment offers  him  every  form  of  recrea- 
tion known  to  be  wholesome  and  effective.  He 
has  easy  access  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  which  are 
located  in  every  cantonment.  There  w>ll  also 
be  football  games,  boxing  matches,  wrestling 
matches,  fencing  and  athletic  contests  of  all 
kinds  and  make-up  at  his  disposal.  He  will  be 
amused  at  night  by  moving  pictures  and  sing- 
ing under  the  direction  of  a  Government  song 
leader,  by  theatrical  performances  and  educa- 
tional classes.  Unless  he  is  weak  minded  or 
a  moral  imbecile  there  is  no  justifiable  reason 
why  he  should  not  improve  spiritually,  morally, 
mentally  and  physically.  His  is  the  highest  of 
all  callings.  Rest  your  minds.  All  that  can  be 
done  for  your  soldier  boy  is  being  done  by  the 
Government  on  a  scale  never  equaled  in  the 
history  of  any  nation's  preparation  for  war. 


the  American  soldier.  Nor  is  he  difficult 
of  access  or  approach.  There  are  many 
ways  of  doing  the  things  we  mortals 
have  to  do,  but  there  is  only  one  real 
way — the  right  way.  So  when  several 
commanding  officers  said  to  me,  "For 
God's  sake,  Mr.  Railey,  explain  the 
Government's  policy  to  the  men;  get 
out  among  them  and  talk  man  to 
man,"  I  knew  I  had  found  the  key,  and 
I  straightway  placed  it  in  the  lock.  The 
result  may  prove  interesting.  But  be- 
fore I  tell  the  story,  keep  before  you, 
my  reader,  the  fact  that  ninety-nine 
per  cent  of  the  thousands  of  men  I  have 
talked  and  lectured  to  were,  thru  cus- 
tom and  ignorance,  hostile  to  the  policy 
of  their  Government  in  regard  to  pros- 
titution. They  were  willing  to  listen, 
but  they  thought  I  could  never  convince 
them.  Here  is  how  I  did  it! 

LATE  one  Sunday  evening  I  walked 
'into  the  camp  of  the  First  Arkansas 
Infantry  and  asked  permission  of  the 
commanding  officer  "to  lecture  to  the 
men  upon  the  subject  of  their  morals." 
I  particularly  requested  that,  in  an- 
nouncing my  presence  to  the  men,  they 
should  bo  told  that  attendance  at  the 
lecturj  was  not  compulsory.  For  this  I 
had  two  reasons :  First,  I  know  the  men 
were  hostile  to  a  discussion  of  any 
moral  question,  because  most  of  them 
believed  they  were  the  best  judges  of 
that  side  of  their  lives.  Second,  I  want- 
ed to  see  just  how  many  men  would 
assemble  voluntarily  to  hear  me  speak. 
The  psychology  of  a  mass  of  undisci- 
plined men  (undisciplined  in  the  sense 
that  no  military  formality  was  to  be 
observed,  and  that  they  would  dictate 
their  own  conduct)  interested  me  above 
everything  else.  An  hour  later  a  "top 
sergeant"  announced  to  me  that  there 
would  not  be  more  than  fifteen  men 
present  for  the  lecture.  I  smiled  and 
said  I  would  speak  if  only  one  man  ap- 
peared. But  my  heart  sank  nevertheless. 
At  the  appointed  hour  I  placed  a  box 
under  a  tree  in  the  clearing  south  of 
the  camp,  set  a  lamp  upon  it  in  order 
that  they  might  see  me  clearly,  and 
waited  for  results.  More  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men  surged 
across  the  opening  in  the  woods 
and  sat  down  in  a  huge  circle 
around  me!  There  was  then  no 
way  out  of  it.  I  was  caught  in 
their  very  midst  and  simply  had 
to  make  good. 

A  great,  golden,  mellow  moon 
rose  from  the  east  and  cast  mys- 
terious shadows  thru  the  pines. 
Looking  over  the  heads  of  the 
men  I  could  see  their  tents  in  the 
distance.  I  was  almost  dreaming 
when  the  murmur  of  many  voices 
brought  me  back  to  earth. 
"MEN!" 

I  gave  the  word  as  a  command. 
Silence    ensued    almost    before    it 
reached  the  edge  of  the  imnu 
human  circle. 

"If  you  have  come  prepared  to 
hear  a  sentimental  di-  i  of 

a  moral  question,"  I  began,  ' 
are  to  be  sorely  di  ted."   I 

let  that  sink  in  for  a  moment,  and 
then  [Continued  on   page  Uk 


MAKING  MY  PEN   BEHAVE 
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SOCIETY  has  bridled 
my  tongue.  It  is  not 
free  to  utter  what  it 
will,  however  uncon- 
trolled   may    be    the    mind 

and    disposition    behind    it. 

Man-made   laws    control   it. 

It   must   not   lie    about   my 

neighbor  to  his  injury,  nor 

bear     any     false     witness 

against    him.    It    may    not 

scatter     noisome    phrases 

or   ideas;    and   society  asks 

that  it  shall  not  become  a 

trouble    maker    thru    mere 

malice,  or  habitually  decry 

others,  or  unduly  vaunt  my- 
self or  my  deeds. 

It  may  not  steal;   yet   I 

fear      this      commandment 

rules   the   tongue    in   feeble 

fashion,  leaving  judgment  to 

a  public  opinion  which  does 

not    yet    determine    distinc- 
tions  between   my   tongue's 

grand     larceny,     its     petty 
thievery   and  its  mere  um 
brella   borrowing. 

The  control  that  society  exercizes  over 
my  tongue  is  unquestioned,  yet  with  it 
I  may  break  all  social  rules,  even  all 
moral  laws  with  a  certain  impunity,  for 
the  very  simple  reason  that  the  record 
of  its  misdeeds  is  graven  on  the  im- 
perfect and  perishable  tablets  of  a 
hearer's  memory.  It  is  not  so  with  my 
pen.  All  of  these  restrictions  control  it 
with  doubled  force.  What  is  written  is 
written.  My  pen  is  its  own  incontro- 
vertible and  coldly  relentless  accuser. 

The  misdeeds  of  my  tongue  may  be 
extenuated  by  the  expression  on  my 
face  or  the  tone  of  my  voice.  My  pen 
has  no  such  defenders,  and  each  petty 
misdeed  is  magnified  by  very  reason  of 
their  absence.  The  stinging  phrase, 
sheathed  in  a  smile  or  a  friendly  tone, 
may  be  flourished  harmlessly  and  the- 
atrically with  fine  effect;  and  then  its 
wielder,  seeking  similar  effects  with  his 
pen  and  carelessly  forgetting  that  it 
lacks  such  a  scabbard,  finds  to  his  sur- 
prize that  he  has  cut  and  jabbed  and 
now  faces  a  pack  of  righteously  angry 
enemies. 

IN  seeking  for  some  recognized  code  of 
behavior  among  the  gentlefolk  of  the 
pen,  I  find  myself  turning  first  to  jour- 
nalism, that  field  where  writing  is  a 
commodity  that  is  daily  bought  and 
sold.  If  here  we  should  find  a  recog- 
nized code  of  ethics,  perhaps  we  might 
utilize  it  as  a  framework  in  formulat- 
ing a  code  for  the  individual. 

The  ethics  of  newspaperdom !  Surely 
there  is  such  a  code,  whether  or  not  any 
single  sheet  daily  abides  by  it;  and  I 
believe  that  when  one  has  comprest  all 
of  its  commandments  into  a  few  com- 
prehensive ones,  you  would  recognize 
rules  that  govern  the  conduct  of  decent 
folk  in  any  walk  of  life. 

First  of  all,  the  respectable  news- 
paper as  a  purveyor  of  certain  literary 
commodities   recognizes   that  it   should 
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He  practises  what  he  preaches  and 
he  practises  it  first.  Which  is  only  one 
of  the  reasons  why  Burges  Johnson  is 
preeminently  fitted  to  speak  with 
authority  on  "Making  My  Pen  Be- 
have." The  good  behavior  of  his  own 
pen  began  some  twenty  years  ago 
when  Mr.  Johnson  was  a  reporter  on 
the  "New  York  Evening  Post."  Sub- 
sequently he  has  been  an  editor,  a 
publisher  and  a  professor  of  English, 
and  between  times  he  has  written  a 
dozen  books,  among  them  "Bashful 
Ballads,"  "A  Yearbook  of  Humor" 
and  "A  Private  Code." — The  Editor. 


not  sell  its  goods  under  false  labels. 
Facts  should  not  be  adulterated  by 
opinion,  advertising  should  not  appear 
as  unprejudiced  news,  editorials  should 
not  be  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder. 
No  competent  newspaper  man  will  deny 
this  first  principle  of  my  code. 

Secondly,  that  commodity  which  the 
newspaper  offers  for  sale  should  be 
gotten  honestly.  Theft,  bribery,  breach 
of  confidence — none  of  these  may  escape 
condemnation  under  any  such  alias  as 
"newspaper  hustle,"  "up-to-date  jour- 
nalism," or  the  like.  The  editor  who 
allows  his  reporter  to  steal  private  let- 
ters from  an  office  waste  basket,  or 
knowing  that  they  are  so  stolen  pub- 
lishes them;  the  editor  who  permits  a 
reporter  to  secure  documents  by  brib- 
ery; or  one  who  publishes  statements 
given  to  him  or  his  reporters  in  confi- . 
dence;  such  men  are  the  pariahs  of 
journalism,  lepers  who  walk  abroad 
constantly  tinkling  their  own  little  bells 
of  warning. 

Please  do  not  think  of  me  as  dream- 
ing, in  my  remote  and  comfortable  chair, 
of  some  fanciful  Park  Row  establish- 
ment where  St.  Peter  has  become  city 
editor  and  Gabriel  goes  abroad  crying 
his  papers.  The  graduate  of  a  very 
earthly  and  sinful   Park  Row  tells  us 


of  how  he  went  forth  as  a 
reporter  to  get  an  advance 
statement  of  the  Hughes 
Insurance  Committee  which 
was  to  be  given  out  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  committee 
had  adjourned,  but  a  friend- 
ly attache  let  fall  the  hint 
that  a  stack  of  the  coveted 
reports  lay  ready  printed  in 
the  locked  committee  room. 
Five  dollars  to  a  scrub- 
woman ought  to  get  you 
one,  he  added.  The  reporter 
carried  the  suggestion  to 
his  chief.  "The  man  who 
turned  that  trick  would  get 
fired,"  said  the  city  editor. 
"There  is  enough  news  that 
can  be  gotten  honestly.  Let 
the  rest  go."  It  is  safe  to 
assert  that  a  majority  of 
real  newspapers  would  be 
content  to  have  this  em- 
blazoned in  their  city  rooms. 
As  for  the  others — they 
only  prove  the  rule. 

These  two  commandments, 
then,  sum  up  certain  fundamental  re- 
quirements of  clean  journalism.  Your 
own  pen,  free  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  office,  nevertheless  finds  much  of  this 
same  code  imposed  upon  it  by  accepted 
social  standards  and  your  own  ethical 
sense.  For,  firstly,  it  may  not  exploit  its 
writings  under  false  labels.  It  may  not, 
for  instance,  write  salaciously  under  the 
pretense  of  sermonizing,  but  actually 
impelled  by  a  desire  to  win  the  atten- 
tion of  the  prurient.  Another  common 
example  of  false  labeling  is  furnished 
by  the  writer  who  sells  his  pen,  whether 
it  be  to  a  breakfast  food  or  a  foreign 
government,  and  then  denies,  by  every 
method  of  implication,  that  his  product 
is  hired  propaganda.  There  is  no  law 
against  any  of  these  things — just  as 
there  was  for  years  no  law  against  bot- 
tling bad  whisky  and  labeling  it  "nerve 
tonic."  But  the  public  conscience  has  an 
increasingly  clear  sense  of  their  im- 
propriety. 

ON  the  whole,  I  think  it  amounts  to 
this:  your  reader  is  entitled  to  know 
your  motive  in  writing.  You  may  write 
to  amuse,  to  entertain,  to  preach,  to 
teach,  or  to  combine  them  all;  you  may 
sometimes  ask  him  to  guess.  But  you 
may  not  deceiv-3  him  by  asserting  one 
motive  while  you  harbor  another. 

Secondly,  what  my  pen  has  to  offer  it 
must  secure  honestly.  Greatly  have  I 
dreaded  the  approach  of  this  assertion. 
It  has  shimmered  before  me  as  I  wrote, 
like  a  distant  sea  of  unknown  depth; 
and  now  I  am  upon  its  brink,  brought 
here  by  some  faint  hope  that  I  might 
wade  across!  Breach  of  confidence, 
bribery,  theft — committed  in  the  strug- 
gle to  get  good  copy — these  were  the 
sins  that  violated  our  journalistic  code, 
and  they  have  their  parallels  in  the  be- 
havior of  an  individual  writer.  Using 
your  friends  and  acquaintances  as 
"copy"  in  ways      [Continued  on  page  -4# 
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FEEDING  A  MILLION  MEN 
Up-to-date   Government   cook    wagons  furnish   a   good   hot   stew      Every  camp  has  its  "spud  squad" — the  cook  has  plenty  of  helpers 
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PART  OF  THE  AUXILIARY 
MOBILIZATION 

These  far-reaching  piles  of  crates  and  boxes 
are  just  a  sample  of  the  shipments  that 
Uncle  Sam  is  making  to  insure  good  and 
sufficient  food  for  the  men  in  the  training 
camps  thruout  the  country.  More  stores  are 
going  over,  too,  to  take  care  of  the  food 
problem  for  the  American  troops  in   France 


ffodel  if  Herbert 

PIES    THAT    MOTHER    COULDN'T 
MAKE 

The  American   soldier  cuts   more   than   any 
other    in    the    world — pies    such    as    these 

would   scan    to   prorc   that    there's   "    n 

for  it!  Even  the  cook  here  can't  help  ; 

ing  with  righteous  pride;  he 

of  modern  equipment  and  maU   io    I 

with      "Uncle     Sam     supplies     "■ 
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French  official  photopraiih  from  Paul  Thompton 
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H    M    S    SAUSAGE"— THE  BRITISH  NAVY  IN  THE  AIR 
Kite-balloons— otherwise  known  as  "sausages"— are  used  all  along  the  battle  line  to  spot  the  enemy  positions  and  to  direct  artillery 
fire.   The  buslh-l,!.,    arrangement  at  the  end  holds  the  balloon  steady.  The  lower  photograph  .shows  a  dirigible  guarding  the  coast 
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GOOD-BYE  BROADWAY! 
HELLO  FRANCE! 

Another  contingent  off  to  the  troopships — 
the  city  skyline  almost  out  of  sight.  You 
can  .learn  a  good  bit  about  the  soldier's 
psychology  from,  this  photograph  of  wav- 
ing hats  and  forward-looking  determination 


Plrtorlal  Prttt 

PRANCE'S  GREATEST  AVIATOR 

"The  King  of  Aces,"  Ca/itain  Q u ynemer, 
who  alone  has  brought  down  over  -fifty  Qer 
man  warplanea.  II <■  is  now  reported  missing 
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CHAPLAIN  OP  Till     IMAZONS 

When  the  Battalion  of  Death  goes  forward 
their  chaplain  goes  too ;  Mother  Maria 
Michailovna    has    been    in    heavy    fighting 


(2)  hitrrriatinwil  A-'i/m 

THE    FATHER    OF    BRITISH 

Colonel  St  renton    to 

one    o)    Hi<  ir    mosi  tfvl 

turns.     Hi      reoenii 


THE  WOMEN  BEHIND  THE  GUNS 


BY  JANET  PAYNE  WHITNEY 


THE    war    burst    upon    England 
when  the  woman's  movement  in 
that  country  was  at  the  hight  of 
its  struggle  for  the  emancipation 
and  enfranchisement  of  women.  The  pa- 
pers were  full  every  day  of  the  sensa- 
tional doings  of  the  militant  suffragets 
— their  attacking  of  West  End  London 
shop-windows  with  hammers,  their  at- 
tempts to  enter  the  House  of  Commons, 
their    burning    of    empty    houses,    and 
struggles  with  policemen,  their  suffer- 
ings   in    prison;    tucked    away    in    in- 
conspicuous  places,   as  not   such   good 
"copy,"  were  little  paragraphs  record- 
ing the  meetings  and  processions  of  the 
constitutional  suffragists;  and  the  Anti- 
Suffrage    League    stormed    in    many    a 
headline  about  "the  unsexing  of  women" 
and  how  "woman's  place  was  the  home." 
That  good  old  war-cry!  How  often  one 
met  it,  from  men  and  women  up  and 
down   the   country  of   the   healthy   old 
conservative   English   type,  who   really 
believed  that  a  woman's  charm  depend- 
ed upon  her  being  sheltered  and  protect- 
ed from  the  rough  and  tumble  of  the 
world,  and  refused  to  look  the  facts  of 
the  labor  market  in  the  face!  But  one 
never  hears  it  now.  War  shatters  men 
and   cities,   shatters   life    itself,   but   it 
shatters   illusions   too.    May   it   shatter 
them  so  effectually  that  the  cataclysm 
may  never  need  to  be  repeated,  because 
all  the  lessons  it  oan  teach  have  been 
burned  into  the  heart  of  humanity  for 
ever! 

THE  shock  of  the  war  was  like  a  sud- 
den, overwhelming  silence  in  a  noisy 
place.  It  brought  women  and  men  of 
every  party  and  class  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der in  a  common  interest,  a  common 
sorrow,  a  common  effort.  The  old  party 
cries  died  away.  That  passionate  love 
of  country  which  lies  so  deep  in  the 
English  nature  burst  forth  like  a  hid- 
den volcano,  and  bore  rich  and  poor,  old 
and  young,  conservative  and  progressive 
alike  on  one  ardent  torrent  of  desire  for 
service. 

At  first  that  torrent  met  every  kind 
of  barrier  that  red-tape  and  slow-mov- 
ing English  habits  of  thought  could 
place  in  its  way.  I  had  occasion,  early 


At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Mrs.  Whit- 
ney was  one  of  the  organizers  of  a 
bureau  for  women's  service  in  London, 
which  acted  as  a  clearing-house  for 
women's  activities,  gave  free  advice  on 
all  new  and  old  openings  for  tvomen's 
tcork,  paid  and  voluntary,  and  en- 
deavored to  open  new  channels  for 
women  and  to  safeguard  them  from 
exploitation  in  untried  fields.  The  bu- 
reau teas  in  touch  with  the  British 
War  Office,  the  Red  Cross,  and  centers 
of  commercial,  professional  and  agri- 
cultural    opportunity. — The     Editor. 
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Munition  works  were  opened  to  women  first 

in  the  war,  to  do  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
viewing at  a  bureau  which  was  opened 
by  the  London  Society  for  Women's  Suf- 
frage to  give  free  advice  to  every  kind 
and  class  of  woman  who  wanted  to  find 
her  right  outlet  in  service.  Particulars 
of  all  kinds  of  work,  paid  and  volun- 
tary, and  of  all  courses  of  training, 
open  to  women,  were  obtained  and  filed, 
and  we  did  our  best  to  sort  out  the  right 
woman  for  the  right  work.  It  was  as- 
tonishing to  find  at  first  how  far  women 
were  ahead  of  the  opportunities  open 
to  them.  They  poured  in  full  of  original 
ideas.  "Look  here,  I've  done  no  end  of 
hunting — ridden  ever  since  I  could 
walk,  almost! — know  all  there  is  to 
know  about  a  horse,  sick  or  well. 
Can't  I  help  with  remount  work?"  Or — 
"Please  'm,  I've  been  a  cook,  fifteen 
years'  experience,  good  references.  Can't 
I  get  a  place  to  cook  for  the  soldiers  in 
some  o'  them  camps?"  Or — "I  was  born 
and  brought  up  on  a  farm,  and  I'd  like 
to  get  back  to  the  country.  I'm  twenty- 
five  years  old,  and  very  strong.  I'd  like 
to  quit  domestic  service  and  work  on 
the  land.  Won't  they  be  wanting  women 
for  that?" 

AND  one  regarded  the  athletic-looking 
young  sportswoman  and  the  moth- 
erly old  cook,  and  the  bonny,  buxom 
housemaid  and  thought  them  well  suited 
for  the  work  they  asked  for,  and  was 
sorrowful  to  tell  them — "We  will  keep 
your  particulars  for  reference,  but  none 
of  that  work  is  open  to  women  at  present. 
No  doubt  it  will  be  presently — or  ought 


to  be! — but  not  yet!"  Clerical  work, 
trained  and  untrained,  there  was  abun- 
dance of;  and  some  dairy  work,  and  a 
little  gardening,  and  of  course,  munition 
work. 

The  first  detachments  of  the  Women's 
Volunteer  Reserve  Corps,  who  went  in 
for  more  or  less  military  drill,  and  pa- 
raded the  streets  of  London  in  khaki 
uniform,  with  slouch  hats,  and  skirts 
to  the  knee,  were  covered  with  ridicule 
in  many  quarters.  The  "average  man" 
was  very  much  annoyed  at  the  sight  of 
them.  "What  on  earth  are  these  women 
up  to?"  he  remarked.  "Do  they  want  to 
do  the  bally  fightin'?  It's  those  wretched 
militants  again  en  another  stunt.  They 
only  want  to  be  stared  at!" 

WHEN  I  left  England  a  few  weeks 
ago  there  were  fifteen  thousand 
women,  members  of  this  corps  and  oth- 
ers, working  behind  the  lines  in  France, 
and  more  were  going.  Every  hoarding 
bore  an  appeal  for  "10,000  more  women 
to  work  on  the  land."  Women  were  in 
remount  work  and  doing  magnificently. 
Corps  of  women  cooks  were  being  or- 
ganized for  work  in  the  military  con- 
centration camps  up  and  down  the  coun- 
try. Women  were  acting  as  van  drivers, 
railway  porters,  bus  conductors,  com- 
missionaires, postmen,  booking  clerks, 
ticket  collectors,  window  cleaners,  street 
cleaners,  chauffeuses — even  for  heavy 
motor-lorries — house  painters  and  dec- 
orators, carpenters,  farm  laborers  and 
bank  clerks.  In  all  except  law-protected 
professions  such  as  that  of  the  char- 
tered accountant  and  the  barrister-at- 
law,  it  is  no  longer  an  answer  to  m.ike 
to  an  applicant — "You  can't  take  this 
job  because  you  are  a  woman!"  She  is 
likely  to  reply — "Oh,  but  let  me  try!" 
— and  to  gain  her  point,  because  the 
harassed  employer  can  find  no  good 
enough  reason,  in  the  topsy-turvy  Eng- 
land of  1917,  for  not  letting  her  try! 
And  when  given  a  trial,  she  generally 
makes  good. 

This  sudden  opening  to  women  of  in- 
numerable careers  hitherto  monopolized 
by  men  has  caused  a  great  revolution 
in  women's  working  attire.  In  the  early 
days,  an  enterprizing  employer  in  a  big 
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An  English  depot — the  porters 


are  all  women 
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More     chauffeurs     for     trucks     are     needed 

West  End  store  decided  to  have  women 
instead  of  men  to  work  the  lifts  and 
for  safety  and  efficiency  he  required 
them  to  wear  a  neat  suit  of  knicker- 
bockers and  a  tunic  to  the  knee.  Some 
of  the  girls  he  was  intending  to  put 
onto  this  work  at  once  resigned,  much 
offended  at  being  asked  to  do  anything 
so  shocking  and  unmaidenly  as  to  wear 
this  uniform ! 

But  this  squeamishness  is  dying  a 
natural  death  at  a  rate  which  would 
bring  our  great-grandmothers  to  tears, 
and  must  nearly  kill  with  bottled  an- 
guish the  pre-war  advocate  of  the  sub- 
jection of  women.  Suitability  of  costume 
to  work  is  the  law  of  the  period.  Where 
skirts  are  suitable,  trust  a  woman  to 
wear  the  more  graceful  garment!  But 
where  skirts  only  serve  to  collect  dirt 
and  impede  movement,  even  to  be  a 
source  of  positive  danger,  the  combined 
common  sense  of  men  and  women  who 
are  out  for  efficiency  has  availed  to 
abolish  skirts  during  working  hours,  or 
to  abbreviate  them  to  a  minimum  length. 
The  woman  railway-carriage  cleaner, 
in  loose  coat  and  trousers,  and  the  farm 
lass  in  blouse  and  breeches  and  heavy 
boots,  excite  now  no  particular  atten- 
tion or  comment;  much  less  the  bus  con- 
ductor, in  her  workmanlike  dark  blue 
uniform,  with  skirt  barely  to  the  knee 
and  long,  dark  gaiters  to  meet  it.  One 
wonders  why  the  "women  postman" 
does  not  don  masculine  attire,  with  its 
greater  freedom  for  walking,  and  its 
infinitely  superior  qualities  in  wet  and 
muddy  weather.  But  if  she  has  come  to 
stay,  no  doubt  even  the  Post  Office  will 
move  with  the  times,  and  use  its  red 
tape  to  adorn  necessity! 

ONE  of  the  problems  of  the  hour  is — 
has  the  woman-worker  in  these  vari- 
ous fields  come  to  stay?  And  if  so,  what 
will  be  the  effect  on  the  labor  market, 
and  on  that  apparently  secondary  con- 
sideration to  hurried  governments — the 
future  generations? 

There  is  at  present  a  wave  of  exult- 
ation running  over  the  women  of  Eng- 
land, a  kind  of  intoxication  of  oppor- 
tunity. The  joy  of  adventure  and  ex- 
periment is  theirs,  and  the  delight  of 
being  wanted — needed.  They  no  longer 
need  to  knock,  doors  are  opening  wide 
to  them  on  every  hand.  They  are  in- 
deed, in  the  expressive  vernacular,  hav- 
ing "the   time   of   their   lives."    And    in 


young  women  of  the  rougher  sort — and 
some  others,  too! — it  has  roused  some- 
thing blindly  iconoclastic,  something 
that  desires  to  kick  over  all  the  traces 
of  accepted  conventional  rules  for  wom- 
en's behavior,  just  for  the  fun  of  feel- 
ing and  testing  the  new  freedom  that 
is  theirs.  Do  clothes  affect  character? 
Watch  the  young  carriage  cleaners  on 
an  English  railway  station  in  their  loose 
masculine  suits,  or  a  gang  of  young 
munition  makers  in  theirs.  They  kick 
high  in  the  sheer  joy  of  unimpeded  phy- 
sical movement;  they  play  leap-frog; 
they  wrestle  with  each  other  like  boys. 
The  men  porters  joke  with  them  in 
camaraderie,  or  give  them  a  wide  berth. 
It  is  not  good  to  offend  them.  They  will 
take  their  chance  to  mob  and  bully  the 
man  who  does  like  a  gang  of  young 
hooligans. 

And  yet  of  what  good  stuff  these  same 
rough  girls  are  made !  They  will  come 
thru  radiantly  and  womanly  triumphant 
if  rightly  handled  at  this  difficult  transi- 
tion time  between  the  old  age  and  the 
new.  Liberty,  equality — watchwords  of 
war;  and  then — Fraternity! — the  ban- 
ner of  eternal  peace. 

I  traveled  in  a  railway  train  with 
one  of  these  girls  not  long  ago,  the 
daughter  of  simple  fisher-folk,  going 
home  to  her  people  at  Grimsby,  "in- 
valided out"  of  munition  work,  stricken 
with  the  dread  "T.N.T."  poisoning.  She 
told  her  story  very  simply — how  her 
brother  went  into  the  navy,  and  how 
she  had  wanted  to  "do  her  bit,"  and  had 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

Women    ambulance    drivers    at    the    front 

registered  at  the  Labor  Exchange  for 
munition  work;  how  she  had  been  draft- 
ed to  work  at  Woolwich,  tho  there  were 
munition  works  much  nearer  her  home, 
and  had  gone  ap  alone  to  London;  and 
how  she  had  loyally  volunteered  to  do 
her  turn  at  the  "danger  shops."  "What 
were  they  like?"  I  asked.  "Oh,  they 
were  just  little  huts,  all  lined  with 
white,  like  a  hospital,"  she  said,  "and 
just  two  girls  worked  in  each  hut.  They 
let  you  choose  who  you  would  go  with. 
It  was  so  shining  white  and  clean  you 
could  eat  off  the  floor!  We  worked  at 
little  white  tables,  putting  the  yellow 
powder  into  the  cases.  We  had  to  keep 
the  door  and  the  window  open  all  the 
time,  and  clean  up  every  speck  of  the 
powder  when  we  had  done.  The  first  day 
I  was  in  there  I  fainted  twice." 


Press  Illustrating 

Red    Cross    nurses    sew    for    soldiers    too 

"Couldn't  you  stop  then?"  I  said. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  "the  doctor  ad- 
vised me  not  to  go  again  after  I'd  faint- 
ed the  second  time.  There's  always  a 
doctor  somewhere  on  the  place  for  you 
to  be  taken  to.  But  when  I  told  the  girls 
in  my  hostel  at  night  they  said — 'Well, 
/  wouldn't  be  a  funk!  I  would  finish 
out  my  week!'  You  only  work  at  Ahe 
danger-shops  one  week  in  four.  So  I 
went  back  and  finished  my  week,  and 
got  the  poisoning.  You  see,  I  thought 
our  boys  at  the  front  were  running 
risks,  and  why  shouldn't  I?  I  wanted 
to  do  my  bit.  But  the  pain  was  dreadful 
at  first,  and  I  went  quite  yellow  all 
over.  I  was  ill  like  that  for  weeks  and 
weeks.  But  that's  over  now,  and  I've 
come  pretty  nearly  ordinary  looking 
again,  except  my  hair.  That's  still  yel- 
low, you  see.  It  was  brown  before." 

"Will  you  soon  be  all  right?"  I  said, 
"quite  all  right?"  "Oh,  no,  miss!"  she 
said,  simply,  "the  doctor  said  I  might 
never  be  able  to  work  again.  I  can't 
sleep  and  I  can't  eat  properly." 

"Then  have  you  been  pensioned  by 
the  Government?" 

"Oh  no,  miss."  But  she  was  not  re- 
sentful. It  was  all  in  the  day's  work. 
She  had  volunteered  for  the  danger- 
shops  and  she  had  had  bad  luck.  She 
had  no  medal  and  no  pension.  She  was 
going  back  to  br  ezy,  fishy  Grimsby  a 
physical  and  nervous  wreck,  this  rough 
daughter  of  the  people,  but  she  was 
apparently  unregretful.  She  had  done 
her  bit. 

That  she  would  have  done  a  much 
better  bit  for  England  by  becoming  a 
healthy  and  happy  wife  and  mother  is 
just  one  of  the  ironies  of  self-sacrifice 
— especially  in  war-time! 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  many 
more  English  women  will  be  denied  the 
rich  experiences  of  marriage  and  moth- 
erhood after  this  war  than  was  the  case 
before  it,  owing  to  the  increased  dis- 
parity of  numbers  between  men  and 
women,  and  also  owing  to  the  increas- 
ingly high  standard  of  marriage  which 
is  a  result  of  the  greater  freedom  and 
wider  experience  of  women.  When  a 
woman  demands  of  a  possible  husband 
not  only  that  he  shall  bo  "in  love"  with 
her,  but  that  he  shall  be  equal  to  bei 
her  friend  and  comrade  for  life,  she 
may  well  choose  to  go  thru  life  unv 
rather  than  descend  to  any  Becond 
These   two  [Continued   on   pa 
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RUG  BEAUTY  IN  THE  SMALL  HOUSE 


A  wave  of  enthusiastic  determination 
to  make  the  humblest  home  at- 
tractive is  sweeping  over  the  coun- 
try. Whether  it  is  because  the  war  is  filling 
their  minds  with  such  serious  thoughts  that 
lor  relief  women  are  turning  to  the  peace- 
ful arts  and  taking  thought  of  each  detail 
in  the  house,  it  is  definitely  true  that 
thought  is  fastened  at  the  moment  on 
beauty  as  well  as  war. 

Woman's  clubs  are  largely  responsible 
for  rounding  out  the  interests  of  women, 
by  awakening  them  to  an  intelligent  com- 
prehension of  all  that  is  meant  by  home 
economics  and  household  betterment.  While 
willing  to  serve  in  every  possible  way,  and 
to  be  useful,  they  are  determined  as  well 
to  make  useful  things  beautiful. 

Among  other  questions  that  have  been 
asked  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  guide 
the  popular  taste  is  one  that  appeals  to 
many,  "How  can  rug  beauty  exist  in  the 
small  house?" 

With  every  department  store  in  the 
country  offering  rugs  and  carpets  for  sale, 
the  modern  small  house  is  apt  to  become 
filled  with  incongruous  floor  coverings 
spread  about  for  utility  with  no  thought 
of  harmonious  effect. 

If  one  were  not  restricted  in  any  way 
it  might  be  desirable  to  use  Oriental  hand- 
made rugs  thruout  a  small  as  well  as  a 
large  house,  as  they  wear  longer  and  are 
beautiful  as  long  as  they  last.  But  there 
are  many  small  houses  in  which  ornate 
Oriental  rugs  would  be  as  much  out  of 
place  as  a  large  oil  painting  in  a  massive 
gold  frame.  Moreover,  it  is  an  expensive 
thing  to  cover  the  floors  of  a  house  with 
even  the  cheapest  rugs  and  an  Oriental  one 
would  be  quite  out  of  the  question  for  a 
voung  housekeeper  of  small  means. 


BY  CHURCHILL  RIPLEY 


A   good  rug  for  the  living  room—  the  Per- 
sian floral  design  in   boih   field  and   border 

How  then  may  taste  be  used  in  the  se- 
lection of  what  the  market  offers?  Is  there 
any  way  in  which  better  results  may  be 
attained  than  is  generally  the  case?  A 
hopeless  situation  sometimes  offers  the  best 
opportunity  for  individual  experiment,  and 
so  in  this  matter  the  solution  rests  with 
the  ingenious  housewife.  Why  not  think 
out  some  way  of  making  use  of  modern 
domestic  rugs  that  will  at  least  show  that 
a  plan  was  followed  in  placing  them,  for 
rugs  may  be  selected  and  arranged  in  such 
a  way  that  one  room  will  look  quite  unlike 
another,  and  different  from  the  rooms  in 
the  house  next  door. 

Suppose,  for  example,  you  confine  your- 
self to  what  the  stores  offer  as  "art 
squares."  These,  if  they  are  bought  indis- 


criminately, will  have  a  far  less  attractive 
look  than  if  some  thought  is  followed  in 
their  selection.  Suppose  you  confine  your- 
self to  floral  designs  and  do  not  allow  any 
geometric  patterns  to  appear  in  the  house. 
Or  admitting  geometric,  exclude  all  floral 
designs.  The  effect  of  repose  is  noticeable 
at  once.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  very  good 
copies  of  Persian  rugs  in  the  modern  do- 
mestic machine-made  product.  You  will 
find  the  so  called  palm  leaf  design  as  well 
a?  others  of  historic  interest  in  these  rugs 
that  carry  Oriental  names,  made  in  soft 
rich  colors  that  will  give  quality  and  unity 
to  the  furnishing  of  living  room,  dining 
room  and  hall,  for  the  modern  manufac- 
turer is  alive  to  the  needs  of  the  moment 
and  is  making  carpet  rugs  in  shapes  and 
sizes  to  fit  any  space  with  designs  alike. 
The  soft  shades  of  rich  red  of  Serebend 
rugs  is  reproduced  very  creditably  in  do- 
mestic rugs  with  flecks  of  blue,  green  and 
yellow  in  the  repeat  design  of  palm  leaves. 
When  floral  designs  have  been  used  on  the 
ground  floor  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  use 
geometric   patterns   upstairs. 

The  Caucasian  rugs  of  the  Orient  give 
a  never  failing  supply  of  ideas  to  manu- 
facturers, and  good  results  are  obtained. 
Ask  for  Daghestan,  Cahistan  and  Shirvan 
patterns.  They  are  often  copied  correctly 
and  are  much  better  than  mongrel  use  of 
motifs  by  designers  who  know  nothing  of 
originals.  Knowledge  of  Oriental  rugs  costs 
nothing,  and  is  of  immense  assistance  to 
cue  selecting  copies  of  the  varied  designs 
that  make  them  beautiful. 

When  there  is  a  plain  self-colored  rug 
on  the  floor  patterns  may  be  used  in  the 
curtaining  and  furniture  covering.  It  is 
amazing,  however,  to  see  how  much  a  rug 
with    elaborate   design   is   helped    by   using 


Don't   combine  floral   and   geometric   patterns   in    the   same  rofim,      Caucasian    designs  like   this  can    he  found  i'i    mOi 
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plain  colored  ma- 
terials for  furnish- 
ings. This  is  the  A 
B  C  of  success  in 
selection  of  objects 
for  adornment  of  the 
home. 

Holding  to  a  sin- 
gle general  tone  in 
the  rugs  as  in  the 
Serebund  plan,  the 
hangings  might  be 
either  of  some  soft 
shade  of  red  that 
will  harmonize,  or  of 
either  one  of  the 
colors  in  the  design. 

Bokhara  and  Af- 
ghan patterns  are 
prevalent  in  domestic 
rugs  as  they  have 
been  most  successful- 
ly reproduced.  The 
rich  tones  and  shades 
of  red  and  brown  are 
easily  handled.  With 
deep   old    Indian    red. 


Several  domestic  reproductions  of  Samarkand  rugs.  They  prove  to  be  very  satisfactory 


the  floor  stained  a 
almost  black,  these 
Turcoman  designs  are  most  effective.  There 
are  so  many  dark  tones  in  the  rugs  that 
they  subdue  the  bright  crimson  red  and 
the  entire  ground  floor  of  a  house  is  ren- 
dered attractive  and  livable  by  holding  to 
tli is  single  style. 

Ii'  it  is  impossible  to  procure  even  domes- 
tic copies  of  Oriental 
rugs,  there  are  still 
ways  of  covering  the 
floor  that  will  prove 
satisfactory  and 
novel.  Let  no  one  be 
discouraged  while 
matting  exists.  Its 
charms  have  yet  to 
be  sounded.  An  idea 
may  be  taken  from 
the  mats  used  in 
Japan,  and  in  mod- 
est homes  in  Amer- 
ica matting  may  be 
handled  in  an  at- 
tractive way.  When 
it  is  used  the  floor 
need  not  be  stained 
saved. 

In  diagram  A  the  single  width  of  mat- 
linL'  is  carried  entirely  around  the  room 
and  not  laid  in  strips  as  has  been  the  cus- 
tom in  American  homes.  Short  lengths  are 
then  fitted  into  the  middle  space  inside  the 
border  width. 

In  diagram  B  the  matting  is  car- 
ried   across    the    ends    of    the    room,    and 


.1»     ingenious 

floor     matting  - 


and    so    expense    is     sacking 


tween  the  top  and  bottom  or  end  widths. 
The  central  space  is  filled  with  widths 
placed  at  right  angles  from  the  side  widths 
of  the  matting. 

Never  make  a  miter  joining  of  matting 
or  single  breadths  of  carpet  out  of  which 
a  thrifty  housewife  sometimes  endeavors 
to  make  her  own  carpet  rug.  Learn  from 
the  borders  of  old  Oriental  rugs  to  let  the 
borders  extend  in  frank 
fashion  along  the  sides  as 
far  as  necessary  and  then 
finish  the  ends  across 
from  side  to  side. 

The  possibilities  o  f 
cocoa  matting  have  not 
yet  been  exhausted.  Even 
in  an  ambitious  house  a 
rug  made  of  breadths  of 
brown  cocoa  matting 
laced  together  with  heavy 
brown  cord  lacings  would 
not  be  amiss.  In  a  cottage 
dining  room  such  a  rug 
would  be  very  appro- 
priate, and  when  the  room 
is  embellished  with  brown 
curtains  laced  with  the 
cord,  and  various  bits  of  brown  pottery  and 
old  brass  the  effect  is  good.  The  distinctive 
air  about  such  a  room  defies  all  attempt  to 
discern  the  details  of  the  decorative  scheme. 
Sometimes  the  addition  of  a  single  fea- 
ture will  give  an  entirely  original  effect 
even  to  a  product  that  is  in  itself  common- 
place. For  example,  the  "hit  or  miss"  rag 
rugs    that   may    be    bought   for   very    little 


way    to     lay 
-  Diagram    A 


brown 


by  binding  them  all 
around  with  a  solid 
color  drilling  or  Can- 
ton flannel.  The 
flimsy  fringe  which 
is  generally  of  thin 
unsubstantial  cotton 
is  thus  confined  and 
full  value  is  given  to 
the  colors  in  the  rug 
by  thus  controlling 
them  with  solid 
color.  Orientals  have 
much  to  teach  us  in 
the  use  of  bindings. 
They  use  them  to 
protect  the  edges  .of 
fabrics,  and  at  times 
they  are  most  or- 
nately attached  with 
ornamental  and  very 
beautiful  stitches  to 
the  fabrics  they  bind. 
It  is  somewhat  the 
vogue  at  present  to 
use  dull  colored  linoleum  on  the  entire 
floor  of  a  small  house,  in  tile  effects  of 
deep  rich  red,  blue  or  green  alternating 
with  black  squares.  Mats  of  black  sheep- 
skin thrown  here  and  there  combine  with 
the  tile  effect  in  giving  a  somewhat  Italian 
appearance.  In  homes  where  there  are 
growing  children  running  in  and  out  with 
sandy  shoes  it  is  both  a  practical  and  sani- 
tary method  of  cov- 
ering the  floor. 

There  are  many 
different  sorts  of  ma- 
chine made  rugs  good 
in  themselves.  There 
are  all  wool  Wilton 
rugs  which  have  a 
pile  surface.  Com- 
peting with  them  is 
an  ordinary  product 
made  of  cotton  which 
is  not  durable.  The 
Body  Brussels  rug  is 
generally  reliable  as 
the  colors  in  the  de- 
sign are  woven  of 
dyed  yarn,  while  in 
the    design    is    simply 


Diagram     B — another     good 
pattern  for  handling  matting 


shorter   lengths   are   fitted   at  the  sides  be-     money  can  be  made  unique  and  attractive 


Tapestry  Brussels 
stamped  or  printed  in  colors  on  the  surface. 
Chenille  rugs  are  made  without  seams 
and  are  reversible.  They  are  soft  and  pli- 
able and  in  solid  colors  sometimes  lend 
themselves  to  a  scheme,  as  hard  surface 
rugs  do  not.  Jute  rugs  are  made  by  the 
Japanese  who  are  at  present  catering  to 
the  public  taste  for  Chinese  designs.  Jute 
rugs  are  perishable,  but  give  a  most  artis- 
tic effect  when   properly  placed. 
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Well-distributed  geometric  designs — this  style  of  rug  is  much  copied       Two  rugs  are  better  than  one  in  this  case — the  designs  are  similar 


MOVING  INTO  WINTER  QUARTERS 


BY   HUGH    FINDLAY 


A  tomato  vine  with  fruit,  pruned  and  ready 
for  packing  in  straw.  You  can  keep  toma- 
toes   this    way    thru    most    of    the    winter 

A  WISE  gardener  is  not  satisfied  to 
have  a  supply  of  fresh  vegetables 
during  the  summer  months  and  then 
depend  on  canned  foodstuffs  during  the 
winter ;  he  plans  to  have  fresh  vegetables 
practically  all  the  year  round.  This  can  be 
done  if  only  the  essential  principles  are 
observed  in  regulating  temperature,  mois- 
ture and  ventilation. 

If  the  vegetables  are  stored  in  a  storage 
building,  root  cellar  or  outdoor  pit,  the 
temperature  should  be  about  32°  to  34°  F. 
Some  vegetables,  like  cabbage,  can  stand 
"25°  above  zero  and  even  lower,  but  for  gen- 
eral purposes  the  temperature  should  be  a 
little  above  freezing.  If  the  temperature 
goes  much  above  35°,  decay  may  set  in. 
If  the  air  is  too  dry  the  vegetables  shrink 
and  become  useless,  but  if  kept  moist  they 
retain  their  plumpness.  When  root  crops, 
such  as  turnips  or  carrots,  get  wet  and  the 
temperature  goes  up  decay  is  sure  to  make 
its  appearance  and  it  spreads  rapidly. 

No  part  of  storing  is  so  important  as 
ventilation.  The  air  must  be  fresh,  cool  and 
clear.  After  a  severe  cold  night  or  several 
days  and  nights  of  bad  weather,  open  the 
ventilator  a  crack  the  first  chance  you  get 
in  order  to  let  out  the  foul  air  and  admit 
fresh.  There  is  considerable  heat  in  vege- 
tables and  steam  may  be  seen  escaping  from 
the  ventilator  early  in  the  morning  espe- 
cially if  the  storehouse  has  been  closed  for 
several  days.  This  is  an  indication  of  proper 
circulation. 

Roots  should  be  fully  grown  before  stor- 
ing and  all  badly  bruised  roots  should  be 
thrown  out.  The  taps  should  be  cut  off 
about  an  inch  above  the  root.  Do  not  ex- 
pose the  roots  to  the  air  too  long  before 
storing  them.  Never  wash  the  soil  from 
the  root  crops  or  cut  the  roots 
from  cabbage  or  celery. 

There  is  no  better  way  to 
store  vegetables  than  in  the  soil 
out  of  doors  and  this  method  of 
storing  may  be  practised  suc- 
cessfully where  the  winter  tem- 
perature does  not  go  too  low. 
Where  the  temperature  fre- 
quently drops  to  20°  below  zero 
do    not     attempt    to 


1.  The    wrong   way    to    cut    the    top.    The 
wounded  flesh  of   the  root  usually   decays. 

2.  Beets  that  are  too  small  to  store.  3.  Beets 
■with  the  tops  properly  cut;  the  right  size 

potatoes  may   be  kept   until  late  spring  if 
stored  in  a  well-drained  strip  of  soil. 

THE  OUTDOOR  STORAGE  PIT 

WHERE  the  soil  is  more  or  less 
level,  dig  two  trenches  eight  inches 
deep  on  each  side  of  the  mound-base,  which 
should  be  about  six  feet  wide  and  long 
enough  so  that  the  vegetables  may  be  piled 
four  feet  deep.  Place  on  the  surface  of  the 
ridge  about  six  inches  of  clean  straw.  Make 
a  ventilator  of  six  inch  boards,  like  the  one 
shown  in  the  illustration,  and  place  one  of 
these  shafts  along  every  five  feet  after  the 
vegetables  have  reached  a  hight  of  12  inches 
over  the  floor  of  the  pit.  If  the  pit  is  only 
5  feet  long  place  a  ventilator  in  the  center. 
Pile  the  vegetables  around  the  ventilator 
to  a  hight  of  4  feet  and  cover  the  mound 
shaped  pile  with  6  to  8  inches  of  straw. 
As  the  weather  grows  colder  cover  the 
mound  with  sufficient  soil  to  keep  out  the 
frost. 

It  is  not  a  bad  idea  to  throw  a  strip 
of  canvas  over  the  mound  early  in  the  fall 
to  keep  out  the  rain  until  sufficient  soil 
is  added  to  shed  the  water.  Open  the  pit  at 
one  end,  and  stuff  the  hole  with  sufficient 
straw  to  keep  the  frost  out  after  the  de- 
sired vegetables  have  been  removed.  Cab- 
bage may  be  buried  three  tiers  high  by 
standing  the  cabbage  head  down  in  the 
straw.  Cabbage  should  be  the  last  crop  to 
store  for  it  decays  quickly  in  warm 
weather.  Remove  only  the  partly  decayed 
leaves  and  do  not  disturb  the  root. 

THE   VEGETABLE   CELLAR 

THE  great  difficulty  with  most  cellars  is 
that  there  has  been  no  forethought  for 
a  vegetable  storeroom  and  the  furnace  and 
pipes  are  so  placed  that  it  is  a  problem  to 
construct  the  proper  type  of  storage  room. 
Select  a  part  of  the  cellar  under  a  window 
and  construct  your  pit  with  boards  on  the 
inside   and   wall 


board     on 
outside    ( a 


Roof   to  Vent  i  l<vtor 

Opemnar 
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store  the  pithy  vege- 
tables. Such  crops  as 
turnips,  parsnips, 
salsify,  beets,  car- 
rots,    cabbage     and 
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Diagrani  of  a  vegetable  pit.  //  should  run  east  and  west  mid  the  month  of  the 
ventilator  should  slmil   north,   lime  eight   inehes  of  straw  at   the  txise  of  the  pit. 

As  the  weather  grows  colder  add  more  earth,  as  indicated,  to  keep  out  tin-  frost 


A  ventilator  placed  on  the  ground  before 
the  cabbage  is  packed  around  it.  The  roots 
are  just  as  they  were  pulled  from  the  soil 

conductor  of  heat  and  cold).  While  the 
shape  may  not  be  ideal,  yet  it  will  answer 
the  purpose.  Bins  may  be  constructed  to 
divide  off  the  potatoes  from  the  roots. 
Onions  may  be  stored  with  other  vegetables 
if  placed  in  crates.  Shelves  may  be  con- 
structed on  the  walls  for  winter  squash, 
pumpkins  and  fruit.  Roots  and  potatoes 
keep  better  if  covered  with  burlap  and  if 
the  room  is  kept  dark  and  cool.  Such  a 
vegetable  cellar  must  be  ventilated  care- 
fully, for  one  night's  neglect  in  closing  the 
window  may  mean  the  loss  of  the  entire 
winter  supply.  A  pail  of  water  placed  in 
the  center  of  the  room  will  supply  suffi- 
cient moisture.  Keep  a  good  thermometer 
hanging  from  the  ceiling  in  the  center  of 
the  room.  Keep  water  in  the  furnace  and 
a  pail  of  water  near  so  as  to  absorb  the  gas. 
Never  allow  the  furnace  gases  to  get  into 
the  root  cellar. 

If  you  have  room  for  only  a  few  large 
boxes  line  the  outside  of  each  with  wall 
board,  place  a  ventilator  in  the  center,  fill 
in  the  roots  and  cover  them  with  five 
inches  of  soil.  Place  the  box  as  far  from 
the  furnace  as  possible.  Place  two  strips  of 
boards  for  the  box  to  rest  on  so  that  the 
air  can  circulate  under  it. 

THE   VEGETABLE   ATTIC 

FOR  general  purposes  the  attic  is  too 
cold  and  dry  in  winter  to  store  vege- 
tables, but  it  is  just  the  place  to  store 
dried  corn,  beans,  peas  and 
other  dried  foodstuffs.  The  dried 
produce  should  be  put  in  strong 
bags,  tied  tightly  about  the  top. 
and  hung  from  the  ceiling  by  a 
wire  to  prevent  mice  from 
reaching  them.  Tomatoes  may 
be  successfully  kept  tor  most  of 
the  winter  if  the  fruit  ami  vine 
BJe  taken  before  frost,  pan 
the  leaves  cut  off,  the  vine  and 
fruit  carefully  placed  in  six 
inches  of  straw  and  covered 
with  sufficient  straw  to  keep  out 
the  frost.  The  tomatoes  ripen 
evenly  and  at  various  ti 
thruout      the      winter.      If     • 

ered,      they 

their       plum; 
But     rememl 

the   tomai  ould 

be  picki 

.  mi'. 
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These   tiny    brochi   and   diaper   effects   are   the   safest   patterns   for   all-over    papering.    They   combine    well    with    a    stenciled   frieze 

THE  ALL-IMPORTANT  WALL  PAPER 


WALL  papers  are  the  most 
universal  form  of  domestic 
ornament.   At  a  minimum 
of  expense  they  gratify  the  Ameri- 
can   love    of    novelty    and    change. 
Landlords    even    supply    them   free    at    the 
beginning  of  leases,  thus  encouraging  new 
tenants  to  express  their  decorative  person- 
ality on  the  walls  that  are  to  encage  them. 

Fearlessly  the  responsibility  is  assumed. 
Furniture  and  rugs  demand  prayerful  con- 
sideration because  of  their  high  cost.  But 
wall  papers  are  so  cheap  that  in  selecting 
them  even  the  poorest  do  not  hesitate  to 
use  their  own  judgment. 

Yet  wall  papers  are  the  dominant  dec- 
orative feature  of  most  homes.  As  far  as 
there  is  any  style,  it  is  the  style  of  the 
paper  covered  walls.  The  wall  papers  over- 
shadow the  other  furnishings  so  completely 
that  a  new  wall  paper  means  practically  a 
new  room. 

Unfortunately  sample  books  of  wall 
paper  or  even  sample  rolls,  mean  little  to 
the  layman.  They  seldom  give  him  the 
slightest  idea  of  how  the  papers  will  look 
when  hung.  So  he  usually  chooses  them 
without  much  consideration  of  where  they 
are  to  go,  just  as  if  he  were  pulling  them 
blindly  out  of  a  grab  bag. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  result  was  worse 
than  it  is  today.  At  that  time  American 
wall  paper  manufacturers  in  the  constant 
search  for  "originality,"  made  necessary  by 
the  annual  production  of  "new  lines,"  were 
exploiting  the  sinuous  and  asymmetrical 
shapes  of  Art  Nouveau.  Of  course  these 
shapes  didn't  go  with  the  other  furnishings, 
but  nobody  bothered  about  that.  The  dec- 
orative penny-a-lines  announced  that  Art 
Nouveau  papers  were  "all  the  rage  this 
season" ;  and  the  salesmen  whose  liveli- 
hood depended  on  disposing  of  the  goods, 
cheerfully  confirmed  the  announcement. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  very  cheap 
papers  are  still  distinctly  bad.  This  is  due 
not  only   to   inferior  materials  and   execu- 


A  PLEA  FOR   GENTLENESS   IN  ITS   USE 
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tion  but  also  to  ugly  combinations  of  color, 
and  patterns  that  echo  crudely  and  broken- 
ly those  from  which  they  are  copied.  Some 
of  them   are  merely  stupid   and   vague  be- 
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Number  19,  a  hand  blocked  reproduction. 
These  examples  of  good  wall  papers  at  mod- 
erate prices  were  selected   by  Mr.  Hunter 

cause  of  lack  of  character ;  others  are  noisy 
caricatures. 

I  do  not  propose  in  this  short  article  to 
waste  much  space  on  bad  papers.  All  of 
those  I  have  illustrated  are  well  printed 
on  good  paper  in  excellent  designs,  and 
range    in    price    from   40   cents    to   $1.25   a 


roll,    except    number    19    which    is 

hand     blocked     and     consequently 

dearer. 

Colonial  is  not  only  the  patriotic 

and  popular,  but  also  a  safe  and 
sane  style  to  follow  and  develop.  Largely 
English  before  1800,  and  French  after 
(provided  we  are  allowed  to  continue  to 
use  the  name  Colonial  during  the  first  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century),  it  possesses 
such  infinite  variety  that  every  room  in  the 
house  may  be  different  and  yet  represent 
our  American  forbears  truly. 

Wall  papers  being  a  development  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  majority  of  our 
Colonial  papers  are  Georgian  Rococo  or 
Georgian  Classic.  In  both  the  Chinese  in- 
fluence often  manifests  itself,  not  only  in 
pattern  papers  like  those  illustrated, 
but  also  in  picture  and  scenic  papers 
like  those  so  delightfully  portrayed  in 
Miss  Sanborn's  "Old  Time  Wall  Papers." 
One  of  the  most  effective  of  these 
Chinese  papers  is  "The  Canton"  (num- 
ber 8),  resurrected  from  the  walls  of 
the  Lee  mansion  in  Marblehead.  Other  his 
toric  Colonial  papers  are  those  from  the 
Stanwood-Mansfield  house  in  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts,  number  10,  and  from  the 
Stoddard  house  in  Ithaca,  New  York,  num- 
ber 15.  Another  interesting  Chinese  paper 
with  floral  stripes  and  quaint  Chinese 
buildings  simply  presented  is  number  11. 
Distinctly  later  in  style  are  number  1  with 
its  Greek  refinements ;  "The  Pastoral," 
number  7.  which  betrays  its  French  origin ; 
"The  Quincy,"  number  16,  a  Swiss  lace 
effect ;  number  2  with  its  large  grayed 
roses.  Distinctly  earlier  in  style  are  the 
English  needlework  effects  of  number  14 
and  number  6,  as  well  as  the  pomegranate 
patterns  of  number  17  and  number  .'{.  Num- 
ber 9  has  a  border  in  crewels. 

The  question  of  borders  is  one  that 
should  be  seriously  considered  in  papering 
a  room.  While  many  of  the  applique"  bor- 
ders and  friezes  are  often  terribly  misused 


Verdures,   ancient   and   modern:   Numbert    /,    i,   3    and   /f.   The  pomegranate   pattern   of   3   is  a   particularly   pleasing   grayed  effect 
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to  create  overheavy 
panel  and  crown  ef- 
fects, a  simple  bor- 
der is  sometimes  in- 
dispensable, especial- 
ly where  the  wood- 
work is  negligible.  It 
is,  of  course,  easier 
for  the  paperhanger 
to  paste  the  walls 
completely  over  with 
a  solid  pattern,  but 
the  result  is  fre- 
quently displeasing, 
particularly  if  the 
motif  is  strong 
enough  to  seem  to 
stand  out  in  relief 
against  the  back- 
ground. 

The  patterns  saf- 
est to  use  in  all-over 
papering  are  tiny 
brocb.6  and  diaper 
effects  like  those  il- 
lustrated at  the  head 
of  the  article.  Such 
patterns  are  also  saf- 
est with  the  sten- 
ciled picture  friezes 
that  are  made  in 
both  England  and 
the  United  States, 
and  that  lessen  ap- 
preciably the  appar- 
ent hight  of  a  room 
that  is  too  high  for 
its  other  dimensions. 

Fortunately  the 
texture  or  almost  ab- 
sence of  texture  of 
wall   papers   is   such 


A     half     dozen     Colonial     patterns     which     show     Chinese,     French,     Swiss     and 
English   influences.  Reading  from  the  top   to  the  right:  Numbers  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10 


of  the  cartridge  pa- 
pers and  heavy 
stripes.  The  genius 
of  wall  papers  is 
gentleness,  and  the 
best  makers  appre- 
ciate this  by  their 
choice  and  blending 
of  colors,  using  soft 
grays  such  as  pre- 
dominate in  the  pa- 
pers illustrated,  or 
graying  down  the 
bright  colors  by 
printing  them  homeo- 
pathically. 

With  the  expen- 
sive hand  -  blocked 
scenic  papers  the 
dangers  of  repetition 
do  not  exist.  Scenic 
papers  open  out  the 
walls  wonderfully. 
With  them  the  dan- 
ger is  quite  the  con- 
trary. Too  often 
hung  around  a  room 
without  any  repeat, 
they  lack  balance 
and  symmetry  and 
seem  to  "travel"  un- 
ceasingly. 

Above  all  do  not 
use  dark  and  gloomy 
papers  such  as 
were  once  so  popu- 
lar for  Mission  and 
rustic  interiors  and 
for  dining  rooms. 
It  is  part  of  the 
genius  of  wall  pa- 
pers that  they  reflect 
and     every     advantage 


as  to  render   their  effects  less  pronounced  trasting  threads  in  color  and  in  relief  are  light     generously 

than  those  of  other  wall  hangings.  The  lines  in  roller-printed  wall  papers  so  toned  down  should  be  taken  of  their  natural  tendency, 

and    stipplings    simulate    only    faintly    the  by  the  process  as  to  give  little  offense.  The  William  Morris  inspiration  is  illus- 

surface    of    tapestry    and    needlework    and  Many    of    the    worst    wall    papers    are  trated  in  Walter  Crane's  "Flora,"  number 

burlap    and    grasscloth.    The    designs    that  printed   in   strong  and   solid   colors.   Avoid  12.  and  in  "Troubadour,"  number  13,  which 

come   from   the   loom    accentuated   by   con-  them.   Nothing  could  be   worse   than   some  owes  its  charm  to  Kate  Greenaway. 


American    wall   papers   of   qmilitii   in    patterns    and    coloring.    Numbers  II.  12,  IS,  I).  15,  hi.   17.  IS.  reading  from  the  top  to  the  right 


The  House  Livable 

SIXTH  ARTICLE  IN  THE  SERIES 


A  brick  house  of  excellent  proportions  is  the  Gregory  residence 
at     Hartford,     Connecticut.     Smith     and     Bassett,     architects 

OF  late  there  is  an  increasing  tendency 
to  build  country  houses  of  fireproof 
construction,  and  a  house  which  is 
fireproof  thruout  is  unquestionably  the 
most  satisfactory,  even  aside  from  the  point 
of  its  being  non-inflammable.  Masonry 
walls  do  not  shake;  plaster  applied  to 
masonry  walls  does  not  crack,  and  while 
the  cost  is  still  somewhere  above  that  of 
wood  construction,  the  difference  between 
them  is,  with  the  increasing  cost  of  wood, 
steadily  becoming  less ;  some  of  the  new 
methods  of  constructing  fireproof  floors  by 
means  of  terra  cotta  and  concrete  arches, 
reinforced  with  iron,  are  very  little  in  ex- 
cess of  the  cost  of  wood,  even  today.  The 
main  difference  between  the  cost  of  a  wood 
house  and  a  fireproof  house  is  not  so  much 
in  the  actual  construction  as  in  the  added 
cost  of  attaching  wooden  trim,  doors,  floors, 
etc.  to  the  masonry  work,  a  factor  which 
will  probably  not  be  disposed  of  soon,  since 
there  are  few  masonry  floors  as  pleasant  to 
walk  upon,  or  as  satisfactory  as  wood,  and 
the  cost  of  metal  trim  and  doors  in  the 
average  country  house  is  almost  prohibitive. 
The  only  fireproof  material  used  at  all  In 
its  natural  state  is  stone ;  all  others  are 
either  manufactured  or  artificially  colored 
and,  while  stone  is  rarely  used  without 
some  cutting,  its  effect  is  dependent  less 
upon  artificial  treatment  than  is  the  case 
with  any  other  material.  Most  varieties 
are  extremely  durable  and  fairly  water- 
proof, altho  some  sorts  are  porous  and  lia- 
ble to  make  the  interior  of  a  house  damp 
unless  it  is  waterproofed  either  inside  or 
out.  Probably  no  other  material  requires  so 
much  intelligence  in  its  use ;  a  stone  wall 
can  be  either  the  most  beautiful  or  the 
ugliest  of  all  exterior  surfaces,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  way  it  is  cut  and  laid  to  con- 
form to  the  general  style  of  the  house.  Tho 
no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  made  as  to 
how  to  cut  it,  it  may  be  said  in  general 
that  the  individual  pieces  of  stone  should 
be  small  and  the  mortar  joints  not  too  nar- 
row. One  requisite  of  good  stonework  is 
that  the  wall  should  not  appear  to  be  held 
together  by  the  mortar;  <>r.  to  say  it  an- 
other way,  the  stones  in  the  walls  should 
be  so  laid  that  they  would  retain  their 
positions  without  mortar.  A  wall  which  has 
this  characteristic  will  usually  be  hand- 
some in  itself,  whether  or  not  it  is  appro- 
priate to  the  design  of  the  house  of  which 
it  forms  a  part.  Walls  built  of  bulging  cob- 
blestones for  instance,  look  as  if  they  would 
roll  apart  were  it  not  for  the  mortar,  and 
walls  made  of  stones  with  the  joints  fitted 
together  at  all  sorts  of  angles,  like  mosaic, 
are  also  inappropriate.  The  basis  of  artistic 
success  is  sound  structure.  Many  things 
which  please  us,  do  so  primarily  because 
they  are  structurally  correct  and  only  sec- 
ondarily because  of  their  decorative  quali- 
ties. Thus  the  stonework  in  the  old   house 
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at  Hackensack  is  well 
shaped  and  laid  and 
has  a  comfortable 
sense  of  fitness,  re- 
gardless of  its  color  or 
texture. 

It  is  not  necessary, 
however,   for  stone  to 
be    cut    into     regular 
blocks  to  make  it  ap- 
pear stable.  In  fact,  to 
build  a  wall  of  as  reg- 
ular   stonework   as   in 
the     old     Hackensack 
house  and  not  produce 
an    effect    of    chilling 
formality     is     something     of     an     achieve- 
ment.   Country    houses   in    general    need    a 
freer    and    less    obviously    labored     treat- 
ment   of    stone.    We    know    that    most    of 
the   stone  walls   around    farm    fields   stand 
up    pretty    well,    and    any    house    wall    in 
which    the   stone   is   laid   as   in   these   field 


Stone  and  brick  were  used  together  in  this  house  designed  for  the 
Amsterdam  Building   Company  by  Frederick   Strcner,   architect 

stone  walls  will  be  satisfactory,  but  do  not 
forget  that  where  mortar  is  used  it  must 
not  be  concealed.  A  house  wall  of  field- 
stone  with  the  mortar  kept  far  back  of  the 
surface  or  colored  like  the  stone  in  an  at- 
tempt to  hide  it  is  instantly,  tho  sometimes 
subconsciously,  recognized  as  tricky  con- 
struction, and  the  mind  resents  deception 
of  every  kind.  Therefore,  when  a  wall  is 
built  of  small,  rough  fragments  of  stone 
the  mortar  must  be  used  in  the  most  nat- 
ural way,  wide  or  narrow,  as  the  inter- 
stices between  the  various  stones  require, 
and  finished  practically  flush  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  stone.  Nowhere  has  work  of  this 
variety  been  better  done  than  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Philadelphia,  where  the  stone 
naturally  splits  into  long,  narrow  pieces 
and,  when  laid  with  the  beds  horizontal 
and  wide  white  mortar  joints,  is  most  at- 
tractive. 


THE  surface  of  stone  will,  of  course,  vary 
with  the  design.  The  house  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  delicate  detail  demands  a  negative 
surface  to  set  it  off,  while  a  house  in  which 
the  detail  is  bold  and  rough  will  require  a 
treatment  of  its  wall  surfaces  of  cor- 
responding  vigor.  The  texture  of  the  wall 
whole  is  dependent  upon  two  separate 
qualities,  color  and  relief,  and  both  the 
stone  and  mortar  joint  influence  these 
things.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  from 
a  distance  the  colors  of  the  stone  and  the 
mortar  blend  together,  fuse  in  the  eye  like 
an    impressionistic   painting,    so   care   must 


be  taken  to  secure  two  colors  which  are 
mutually  harmonious.  The  combination  of 
deprest  mortar  joints  with  smooth  stone 
will  give  a  wall  of  generally  rough  char- 
acter, and,  conversely,  rough  stone  may  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  dainty  detail 
by  the  use  of  plenty  of  smooth  mortar. 

The  worst  feature  about  the  use  of  stone 
for  exterior  walls  is  its  cost,  which,  even 
where  stone  is  plentiful,  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  kind  of  wall.  This  is 
mainly  because  all  work  upon  it  must  be 
done  by  hand  (except  in  the  case  of  lime- 
stone and  marble)  because  of  the  great 
quantity  of  cement  required  to  completely 
fill  all  joints. 

THE  commonest  objection  to  stone  walls 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  however,  is  not 
the  cost  but  the  alleged  dampness  of  stone 
houses.  This  attitude  of  mind  is  doubtless 
a  legacy  of  old  times  when  mortar — even 
lime-mortar — was  too  costly  to  be  used  ex- 
cept for  outside  finish, 
and  the  walls  were 
laid  up  in  clay  or  mud. 
so  that  much  water 
did  undoubtedly  pene- 
trate the  walls.  Also, 
these  old  houses  were 
plastered  directly  on 
the  back  of  the  stone- 
work, and  as  all  build- 
ing materials  except 
wood  are  somewhat 
absorbent,  the  inside 
of  the  walls  invaria- 
bly contained  some 
moisture.  Nowadays 
stone  walls  are  laid  in 
cement  mortar  thru- 
out ;  their  backs  are 
painted  with  some 
sort  of  tar  product  to 
keep  out  dampness 
and  the  plaster  work, 
instead  of  being  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  stone,  is  done  on  lath 
nailed  to  vertical  strips  of  wood  secured  to 
the  wall,  thus  leaving  an  air-space  between 
the  plaster  and  the  wall  so  that  there  will 
be  some  circulation  of  air  to  dry  out  any 


A  brick  house  of  the  Philadelphia  type. 
Residence  of  Dr.  Fischer,  Englewood, 
New  Jersey.  Aymar  Embury   If.  architect 


Brick  and  Stone 

BY    AYMAR    EMBURY    II 


dampness  which  may  penetrate  the  stone. 
As  to  the  particular  type  of  house  to 
which  stone  is  best  suited,  it  need  be  said 
only  that  it  is  suited  equally  well  to  all. 
It  is  a  material  which  is  found  everywhere 
and  has  been  in  consequence  universally 
used,  altho  with  different  methods  of  joint- 
ing and  cutting.  In  Italy,  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States  it  was  a  common  ma- 
terial in  the  times  to  which  we  look  for 
precedent,  and  was  employed  with  freedom 
and  vigorous  design.  It  has,  moreover,  one 
quality  peculiar  to  itself;  where  native 
stone  is  used  it  automatically  helps  to  tie 
the  house  to  the  surroundings.  No  one  will 
dispute  the  assertion  that  a  house  should 
look  native,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that 
the  use  of  local  materials,  and  especially 
local  stone,  assists  the  design  in  conveying 
that  impression. 

Terra  cotta  as  an  exterior  finish  for 
walls  is  of  two  kinds :  the  first  where  a 
block  is  burned  and  then  glazed  with  a 
superficial  finish  of 
any  desired  color  and 
texture ;  the  second 
where  the  unglazed 
block,  made  for  use 
under  some  other  ma- 
terial, is  employed  as 
a  finish.  For  country 
work  neither  has  much 
advantage.  The  glazed 
variety  is  economical 
only  when  there  is 
sufficient  repetition  of 
a  single  pattern  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of 
molding  the  pattern, 
which  in  country 
houses  makes  it  cost 
more  than  the  stone 
it  pretends  to  imitate. 
Further,  there  are 
grave  doubts  as  to  its 
permanence,  since  any 
fault  in,  or  crack 
thru,  the  glaze  admits  water  to  the  porous 
interior  block  and  the  frost  then  destroys 
the  surface. 

The  unglazed  kind  is  much  cheaper,  but 
is  made  in  a  very  few  fixed  sizes  only,  and 
as  the  unit  is  not  so  small   as  brick,  one 


constantly 
ugly  cuts 
cessity  of 
pieces   to 


encounters 
or  the  ne- 
using  small 
fill    out    be- 


tween windows. 

Brick  is  unquestion- 
ably in  many  respects 
the  best  of  all  build- 
ing materials  for  ex- 
terior walls.  It  is 
strong,  fireproof,  eas- 
ily handled  and  made 
in  a  wide  range  of 
colors  and  textures.  It 
is  the  most  dura- 
ble of  all  walls, 
needing  no  painting 
ing  of  the  mortar  joints  (called  pointing) 
because  it  offers  so  excellent  a  surface  for 
mortar  to  cling  to  that  it  seldom  falls  out 
as  it  sometimes  does  in  stone  walls.  Win- 
dows and  doors  are  easily  built  into  brick 
walls    and    can    readily    be    made   weather- 


Stone    with    stucco.    Residence    of    Mr.    (J.    H.    Culvert.,    Hamp- 
ton   Township,   Pennsylvania.   Janssen    and   Abbott,    architects 


or     even     renew- 


This 

New 


Brickwork   in   flemish    bond.   Residence   of 

Air.    \\  ,11  m a,    II.   Davidge,    Westport,   Con- 
necticut.    Murphy    and    Dana,    architects 


seventeenth    century    Dutch    farmhouse    at    Hackensack, 
Jersey,    shows    a   simple    but   effective   use    of   cut   stone 


proof.  The  walls  themselves  do  not  trans- 
mit much  moisture  if  the  exterior  face 
brick  is  fairly  dense  but  sufficient  dampness 
will  strike  thru  the  mortar-joints  to  cause 
trouble  if  no  circulation  of  air  is  allowed 
between  the  brick  and  the  plaster. 

Brick  is  suited  to  practically  all  archi- 
tectural styles  and  blends  readily  with 
almost  all  varieties  of  landscape,  altho  when 
a  house  is  built  in  a  bleak,  barren  setting, 
brick  looks  worse  than  anything  else.  A 
brick  wall  ought  not  to  be  used  without 
a  judicious  admixture  of  other  materials  in 
the  cornices,  sills  and  lintels  of  the  win- 
dows and  piazzas  or  porches,  for  the  uni- 
formity of  its  color  and  the  monotony  of  its 
surface,  due  to  the  repetition  of  small  ele- 
ments of  uniform   size,  demand  relief. 

There  is  probably  no  other  material  in 
which  the  processes  of  manufacture  and 
the  artistic  excellence  of  the  product  have 
been  so  greatly  improved  during  the  past 
few  years.  Even  ten  years  ago  there  were 
but  two  kinds  of  brick  available:  one  the 
soft,  permeable  common  brick  and  the  other 
the  so-called  "pressed  brick"  of  hard  out- 
line, smooth  surface  and  uniform  color. 
The  common  brick  is  too  soft  for  exterior 
use;  it  absorbs  water,  making  a  damp  house 
in  summer,  and,  when  cold  weather  comes, 
the  water  in  the  brick  freezes  and  the  sur- 
face peels  off.  The  prest  brick,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  mechanically  excellent  but  its 
uniformity  robbed  the  surface  of  all  tex- 
tural   interest. 

In  the  new  products  no  attempt  has  been 


made  to  get  the  color  uniform.  Bricks  of 
various  shades  of  red,  brown  and  buff  are 
built  into  the  same  wall,  so  that  from  a 
little  distance  they  mingle  together  in  a 
soft,  quiet  hue  which  is  not  that  of  any 
individual  brick  but  rather  a  mean  be- 
tween them  all.  The  effect  has  in  general 
the  same  pleasant  quality  which  we  asso- 
ciate with  old  work,  and  which  architects 
had  despaired  of  ever  producing  In  new 
work,  believing  that  the  softening  hand 
of  time  alone  could  work  such  miracles  of 
coloring,  tho  how  they  expected  the  hard, 
smooth  prest  brick  ever  to  change  to  the 
soft  surface  of  old  English  or  Colonial 
brickwork  one  cannot  guess. 


A1 


S  with  stone,  the  method  of  laying  has 
much  to  do  with  the  appearance  of  a 
brick  wall,  and  the  size,  shape  and  color  of 
the  mortar-joint  should  be  considered  before 
deciding  how  it  is  to  be  laid.  The  outside 
layer  of  bricks  is,  of  course,  the  only  one 
that  shows,  but  this  must  be  connected  into 
the  backing-up  brick  if  the  wall  is  to  be 
substantial.  This  is  accomplished  in  various 
ways  which  considerably  alter  the  appear- 
ance of  the  surface.  Bricks  are  generally 
two  inches  high,  four  inches  wide  and  eight 
inches  long,  and  are  laid  lengthwise  of  the 
wall,  so  that  the  exposed  surface  is  two 
inches  by  eight  inches.  Now  if  all  the  out- 
side brick  were  laid  in  this  way  there 
would  be  no  "bond"  (or  connection)  be- 
tween the  face  brick  and  the  rest  of  the 
wall,  except  by  the  adhesion  of  the  mortar, 
and  the  wall  would  act  as  two  independent 
elements,  two  thin  walls  built  side  by  side. 
To  unite  them  some  of  the  face  brick  are 
run  crosswise  into  the  wall,  so  that  their 
ends  only  show.  The  general  practise  in 
rough  brickwork  in  this  country  is  to  make 
each  sixth  course  a  "header"  course.  This 
course  is  different  from  the  others  and 
often  forms  a  sort  of  decorative  line  call- 
ing attention  to  the  wrong  points.  When 
every  second  row  of  bricks  is  laid  endwise 
(which  is  called  "English  bond")  the  repe- 
tition becomes  constant  and  does  not  attract 
attention,  and  a  somewhat  greater  variety 
of  surface   is  obtained. 

As  said  before,  the  color  of  the  bricks 
themselves  only  partially  determines  the 
color  of  the  wall  in  which  they  are  used, 
the  mortar  does  the  rest.  If  dark  red  bricks 
with  a  wide  white  mortar  -joint,  are  used, 
the  whole  wall  will  be  a  light  pinkish  color: 
with  pray  mortar  in  joints  of  the  normal 
size    (about    three-eighths  of  an   inch)    the 

wall  will  be  a  rich  purplish  red;  with  black 
joints  it  will  appear  a  rather 
brown;  so  the  Color  of  the  mortar  is  im- 
portant. In  choosing  th<  f  the  brick, 
the  color  of  the  trim  and  roof  must  bo 
sidered  so  thai  the  par:  I  will 
blend   into   a   harmonious    whole. 
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GOOD  CURTAINS  AND   ECONOMY 

BY  ABBOT  McCLURE  AND  HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 

Barred  plaid  scrim.     38  inches  wide,  ^Oc. 


Bobbinct.     36  indies  wide,  60c 
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Marquisette.     88  inches   aide.  3C>c. 


Dotted  net.     .'jO  incites   wide,  3'j 


J)tjtl(d  net.     'i'>  inches  wide,  75c. 


Cotton  gimp,  8c.     Black  and  white,  10c. 


Fine  scrim. 
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38  inches  icide,  25o. 


THE  practise  of  economy  is  just  now 
a  patriotic  duty  and  one  that  seems 
to  be  getting  pretty  general  and  con- 
sistent observance.  But  practising  economy 
does  not  mean  letting  things  gradually  run 
down  in  condition  and  go  without  attention 
until  they  are  ready  to  drop  to  pieces.  It 
is  not  economy,  but  sheer  shiftlessness,  to 
withhold  a  pair  of  shoos  from  the  cobbler 
until,  the  heels  are  all  worn  down  and  their 
unevenness  has  spoiled  the  set  of  the  whole 
shoe  which,  when  finally  repaired,  will 
probably  avenge  the  neglect  by  developing 
a  disconcerting  squeak.  If  the  heels  are 
kept  in  proper  shape,  the  shoe  lasts  longer. 
In  quite  the  same  way,  it  is  invariably 
more  economical  in  the  end  to  keep  every- 
thing else  in  good  condition  and  prolong 
its  usefulness  by  a  moderate  and  timely  ex- 
penditure. Economy  means  good  manage- 
ment, keeping  things  up  to  the  scratch, 
efficiency  and  saving  in  the  long  run. 

Curtains,  like  shoes,  are  conspicuous  by 
their  very  position  and  neglected  or  worn- 
out  curtains  will  create  as  unfavorable  an 
impression  of  the  aspect  of  a  room  as  neg- 
lected footwear  will  of  an  individual.  And 
the  mere  impression  is  not  the  only  thing; 
bad  physical  surroundings  exert  a  real  and 
actively  mischievous  effect  upon  the  psycho- 
logical attitude.  That  is  one  reason  why 
military  and  naval  regulations  require 
everything  to  be  kept  scrupulously  trim 
and  neat  and  cheerful.  In  view,  therefore, 
of  the  reduction  in  personal  efficiency  pro- 
ceeding from  depressing  surroundings,  it 
is  not  a  piece  of  unpatriotic  extravagance 
but  rather  an  evidence  of  patriotic  thrift — ■ 
to  see  that  windows  in  need  of  attention 
are  not  further  neglected  but  freshly  cur- 
tained with  inexpensive  but  appropriate 
materials,  for  no  single  feature  in  the 
equipment  of  a  room  can  contribute  more 
than  curtains  to  an  atmosphere  of  cheer 
and  genuinely  active  and  wholesome  in- 
spiration. 

AT  first  thought,  perhaps,  it  may  not 
seem  especially  inspiring  to  run  thru  a 
list  comprizing  cheesecloth  (more  euphoni- 
ously called  Euclid  batiste),  scrim,  bobbin- 
ette,  swiss,  cotton  crepe,  unbleached  muslin, 
carriage-makers'  scrim  and  a  few  other  kin- 
dred materials,  but  when  one  stops  to  con- 
sider that  many  of  the  so-called  "smart" 
decorators  constantly  resort  to  them  and 
that  more  than  half  the  battle  is  in  the  way 
the  curtains  are  made  and  hung,  the  mat- 
ter takes  on  a  different  complexion,  espe- 
cially as  so  much  can  be  accomplished  at  a 
trifling  cost. 

Cheesecloth — call  it  Euclid  batiste,  if  you 
must — costs  from  12$  to  18  cents  a  yard 
and  comes  both  white  and  cream  colored  or 
unbleached  in  24,  27  and  36  inch  widths. 
It  is  frequently  doubled  to  give  it  more 
body  and  make  it  hang  better.  The  bottom 
hems  should  be  two  and  a  half  to  three 
inches  wide  and  weighted  at  the  corners  or 
i  Ise  all  the  way  across  with  lead  tape;  side 
hems  may  be  of  the  same  or  less  width. 
If  one  wishes  the  relief  of  color,  an  edging 
of  cotton  gimp  in  several  colors,  or  in 
black  and  white,  may  be  used,  in  which 
case  the  horns  at  bottom  and  sides  should 
be  a  little  less  than  the  width  of  the  gimp 
1  the  fringe  of  the  gimp  should  show 
free  of  the  edge  of  the  hem.  Such  gimps 
cost  from  5  to  15  cents  a  yard.  When 
using  it.  weight  the  bottom  hems  with  nar- 
row lead  tape.  Instead  of  gimp,  colored 
borders  of  sateen,  two  and  a  half  or  three 
inches  wide,  may  be  sewed  on. 

Scrim  comes  in     [Continued  on  page  ■'>'/ 


Scrim.     38  inches  wide,  Jf5c. 


Dotted  Swiss.     36   inches   wide,  30c. 


Japanese  crepe — all  30  inches  wide,  3,5c. 


Blue,  green  and  white  crepe. 


White,  red  and  green  crepe. 


Blue,  white  and  black  crepe. 


Lavender,  green  and  white  crepe. 


Blue  and  white  crepe. 


Blue  and  ichite  crepe. 
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Pennsylvania  Stone  and  Washington  Pine 


RESIDENCE  OF  MR.  L.  D.  LEWIS,  THE  HIGHLANDS,  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON. 

W.   R.   B.  WILCOX,   ARCHITECT. 


Tho  it  is  designed  along  the  lines  of  a  Virginia 
plantation  of  ante-bellum  days  the  Lewis  house 
is  perfectly  adapted  to  its  very  different  from 
Virginia  setting,  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
shore  of  Puget  Sound  with  a  background  of 
hills  and  primeval  pines.  A  broad  curving  road 
leads  from  the  main  highway  to  the  side  of  the 
house  which  faces  the  garden  and  the  grove. 
The  entrance  has  a  white  Doric  pillar  and  a 
trellis  on  each  side.  The  reception  hall,  in  cream 
color,  has  an  open  stairway  with  a  landing  nearly 
at  the  top,  where  windows  cast  light  into  the 
room.  Thru  French  doors  at  the  right  is  the 
dining  room  ;  at  the  left,  the  living  room,  dark 
blue  and  mahogany,  with  an  entrance  onto  the 
big  pillared  porch  and  lawn.  The  library  is  pan- 
eled with  woodwork  of  San  Domingo  mahogany 
in  the  natural  color.  French  doors  lead  out  on 
the  broad  porch  facing  the  Sound.  The  sun  room 
at  the  extreme  south  end  is  used  as  the  chil- 
dren's playroom.  Above  are  two  large  sleeping 
porches  opening  from  the  owner's  room,  in  the 
north  wing  are  the  servants'  quarters.  All  the 
rooms  on  the  second  floor  are  finished  in  white. 
On  the  third  floor  is  a  large  ballroom  in  pure 
white  running  the  full  width  of  the  house.  At  each 
end  is  a  huge  gray  fireplace  in  monastery  style. 


Part  of  this  Pennsylvania  house  was  built  a  cen- 
tury ago,  part  of  it  very  recently,  but  so  skil- 
fully have  the  modern  improvements  and  addi- 
tions been  made  that  none  of  the  original  char- 
acter and  charm  has  been  lost.  The  walls  were 
made  of  gray  local  stone,  probably  from  neces- 
sity rather  than  intent  but  with  the  happy 
result — always  produced  by  an  intelligent  use  of 
local  material — of  making  the  house  seem  to  be- 
long in  its  particular  location  and  nowhere  else. 
The  gray  stone  is  irregular  in  size  but  laid  in  a 
generally  horizontal  manner,  with  strongly 
marked,  wide,  raked-out,  white  joints  that  give 
to  each  individual  stone  a  distinct  color  value 
and  to  each  wall  surface  a  wealth  of  texture. 
The  same  material  was  used  for  the  addition 
that  there  might  be  perfect  continuity  between 
the  old  and  the  new.  With 
this  stone-work  as  a  foil, 
the  white  painted  exterior 
trim      is      very      effective. 


Material  and  color-scheme  are  both  essen- 
tially of  the  Pennsylvania  type  of  Colo- 
nial architecture,  and  so  is  the  German- 
town  hood,  which  partially  shadows  tha 
brick-paved  terrace  in  front  of  the  house. 


The  darker  portions  of  the  plans  indicate  the 
new  work.  The  house  was  not  so  much  made 
over  as  added  to.  Tho  it  was  virtually  doubled, 
the  old  partitions  were  not  touched  and  the  old 
rooms  remain  practically  intact.  The  arrangement 
of  the  rooms  in  the  new  portion  of  the  house  is 
particularly  admirable.  The  built-in  features  are 
well  placed,  and  the  exposures  did  not  simply 
happen  but  were  carefully  planned.  This  is  par- 
ticularly evident  in  the  Jacobean  library,  which 
is  not  only  blessedly  and  unusually  isolated  from 
the  conversational  part  of  the  house,  but  is 
lighted  from  three  sides.  The  walls  are  lined  with 
built-in  bookcases.  Guests  are  favored  with  a 
secluded  portion  of  the  second  floor.    The  clever  ar- 

rangement  of  the  back 
hall  makes  a  separate 
servants'    quarters. 

Frra- 
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What  To  Do  In  October 

A  GARDEN  GUIDE  BY  HUGH  FINDLAY 


PROFESSOR  OF  HORTICULTURE  IN  SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF   AGRICULTURE 


IN    THE    GREENHOUSE 

Keep  a  close  watch  for  mildew  this 
Roses    mouth.   Dust  the  foliage  and  paint 

the  heat  ins  pipes  with  sulfur. 
Fumigate  by  burning  tobacco  stems  to  keep 
in  check  the  green  aphides.  Spray  on 
bright  days  to  destroy  the  red  spider.  If 
the  temperature  is  kept  even  and  the 
plants  healthy  by  keeping  the  insects  and 
disease  under  control,  you  will  not  be 
troubled  much  with  these  pests  during  the 
following  winter   months. 

A  watering  of  liquid  cow  manure  about 
cnce  each  week  is  very  beneficial.  Also  a 
little  bone  meal  and  sheep  manure  worked 
into  the  surface  of  the  soil  every  two  or 
three  weeks  is  advisable. 

For    a    late    bloom,    bulbs    of    hya- 
cinths,  tulips,   etc..   may   be   potted 
huids    the   lagt  of  the  m0nth   and   stored 

for  the  necessary  period  of  from  six  to 
eight  weeks,  so  they  may  develop  a  strong 
root  system  before  bringing  them  to  light. 

After  cutting  the  late  varieties, 
Obrysan-  ge]ect  the  Dest  clumps  for  stock 
thomums  piants  amj  piant  them  in  a 
cool  house  in  fiats  or  in  a  ground-bench. 
Give  these  plants  several  weeks'  rest  be- 
fore encouraging  growth  so  that  cuttings 
may  be  taken.  Label  each  variety  care- 
fully. Do  not  trust  to  memory. 

This  is  the  month  to  pot 
piauts  for  CyCiamens,  primulas,  fancy 
Christmas      fepns    and    Qther    piants    used 

for  Christmas.  Cinerarias  for  early  spring 
bloom  should  have  their  first  shift  of  pot. 
Apply  a  little  dried  blood  to  each  pot 
of  poinsettia.  Stir  this  into  the  surface  of 
the  soil  and  water  freely.  The  foliage  will 
be  greener  and  the  bloom  redder  if  this  is 
done  every  two  weeks  until  the  holidays. 

Sow  the  seed  now.  transplant 
the  seedling  into  flats  about  2 
inches  apart  each  way.  When 
they  grow  large  enough,  transfer  to  the 
permanent  bed.  Scatter  a  few  tobacco  stems 
between  the  plants  to  keep  the  green 
aphides  in  check.  Dust  them  with  tobacco 
dust.  Keep  them  growing  slowly  all  win- 
ter, and  very  early  in  the  spring  they  will 
gain  an  abundance  of  bloom. 

If  cucumbers  or  tomatoes  are 
Vegetables     started     in     the     back     of    a 

bench  close  to  the  glass,  6 
inch  pots  of  beans  may  be  placed  in  the 
front.  All  three  of  these  plants  do  well  in 
a  warm  house.  Lettuce,  radish,  Swiss 
chard,  parsley,  and  beets  require  a  cool 
house.  Radishes  may  be  grown  between 
rows  of  lettuce.  A  few  choice  vegetables 
are  sometimes  grown  in  the  same  house 
with   flowers. 

IN    THE    FLOWER   GARDEN 


Spring 
Pansles 


\\  il«l 
Flowers 


Just    as    soon    as    the    autumn 
leaves   begin    to   fall   it  is  time 


to  gather  the  roots  of  wild 
flowers.  First  prepare  the  soil  in  your 
home  garden  by  using  a  foot  of  wood 
earth  so  that  the  plants  may  have  their 
Dataral  environment  as  near  as  possible. 
Ruci   plants   as   trillium,  violets,   hepatica, 

and    ferns    should    be    moved    after    the    first 
light  frost  but  before  the  ground  is  frozen. 

Cut  out  the  three  year  old  canes 
noses    of  the   rambler    roses.    If  the   rose 

bush  is  exposed  to  the  north  winds 
and  the  climatic  conditions  are  change- 
able, it  is  safe  to  protect  the  plant  over 
winter.  If  the  rambler  is  on  a  lawn,  cut 
the  grass  in  front  of  it  and  remove  it. 
Place  about  6  baches  of  excelsior  on  the 
ground,   bring  the   rose  down  and   peg  the 
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Hardy 
Perennials 


canes  close  to  the  excelsior.  Then  place 
S-12  inches  of  excelsior  on  the  bush  and 
add  straw  or  leaves  as  a  covering  as  the 
winter  advances. 

All  tender  varieties  of  roses  should  be 
protected  by  wrapping  the  plant  in  excel- 
sior and  inverting  a  peach  basket  over  it. 
Peg  the  peach  basket  close  to  the  ground 
so  that  the  wind  does  not  shift  it.  Excelsior 
is  recommended  because  mice  do  not  favor 
it  so  much  in  making  their  nests  in  early 
spring,  and  so  there  is  less  danger  of  these 
vermin  eating  the  bark. 

This  is  the  last  call  for 
mulching  canterbury  bells, 
columbine,  foxglove,  holly- 
hock, pyrethium.  gaillordia,  and  hardy 
chrysanthemums.  The  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing of  both  October  and  November  may 
mean  death  to  many  of  these  plants  if  they 
are  not  protected. 

If  the  soil  is  not  yet  frozen  and 
Bulbs     properly    prepared,    such    bulbs    as 

the  golden  jonquils,  snowdrops, 
blae  scilla,  Spanish  iris,  crocus,  narcissi, 
Darwin  tulips,  grape  hyacinths  and  ane- 
mones may  be  set  out.  Protect  the  bed  with 
straw  manure.  The  bulbs  should  be  set  be- 
low the  frost  line. 

Dig  and  store  in  a  cool,  dry  place  in  a 
box  or  barrel  of  soil,  dahlia,  gladioli  and 
canna  roots.  It  is  a  good  practise  to  let 
the  frost  destroy  the  tops  before  digging 
the  roots.  Cut  off  the  stems  about  one  inch 
above  the  roots  before  storing. 

If  the  pansies  are  first  year 
i  :nisies     plants     they     may     be     mulched 

with  manure  about  the  fifteenth. 
Tf  the  mulch  is  removed  very  early  in  the 
spring  they  will  be  among  the  first  plants 
to  bloom  in  the  garden. 

IN    THE   WAR   GARDEN 

Dig  the  potatoes  before  the 
Potato     ground    is    frozen.    Sort    out    the 

bruised  ones  and  use  them  first. 
Small  potatoes  may  be  boiled  and  fed  to 
ihe  chickens.  Do  not  store  the  small,  im- 
mature tubers  with  the  ones  selected  for 
table  use.  Throw  out  all  potatoes  that  are 
diseased  except  those  that  may  have  a 
little  scab  on  the  skin.  Expose  the  tubers 
to  the  air  and  sun  long  enough  to  have 
them  dry  before  storing.  If  piled  while 
wet  there  is  danger  of  soft  rot.  Do  not 
allow  the  potatoes  to  be  exposed  to  the  sun 
for  several  days.  It  has  a  tendency  to  spoil 
the  flavor  and  in  some  cases  the  tuber  be- 
comes poisonous. 


I.ate 
Celery 


Before  digging  the  celery,  pre- 
pare the  cold  frame  in  which  it 
may  be  stored  by  digging  out  the 
center  so  that  after  the  plants  are  set  close 
together  there  will  be  a  space  of  six  inches 
above  the  plants  to  the  top  of  the  frame. 
Pack  a  little  sand  about  the  roots  as  the 
plants  are  set  and  protect  the  tops  by 
placing    boards,    hotbed    sash,    or    a    storm 


WAR  GARDEN  BUREAU 

The  Independent-Countryside  War 
Garden  Bureau,  119  West  Fortieth 
Street,  New  York,  will  answer  your 
garden  questions  freely  and  promptly 
and  will  (jive  you  expert  advice  about 
any  of  your  garden  problems.  The 
dates  given  on  this  page  are  for  the 
latitude  of  New  York  City,  For  every 
hundred  miles  north  or  south  sub- 
tract or  add  from  five  to  eight  days. 


window  on  the  top.  Ventilate  each  clear 
morning,  but  make  sure  that  the  plants 
are  protected  from  severe  frosts.  On  very 
cold  nights  cover  the  boards  or  frames 
with  leaves  or  straw  and  place  a  few 
branches  on  this  litter  to  keep  it  from 
blowing  away. 
^  Celery  that  is  hilled  and  left  in  the  row 
should  also  be  covered  with  leaves  and 
straw.  If  the  air  is  not  allowed  to  circulate 
thru  the  plants  on  bright  days,  the  plants 
soon  rot. 

The  Grand  Rapids  variety  may  be 
Lettuce     transplanted    to    the    hotbed    the 

first  week  of  this  month.  Keep 
the  temperature  between  45°  and  55°  F. 
The  soil  should  be  one-half  decayed  manure 
and  kept  moist.  Care  should  be  exercized 
not  to  get  water  on  the  foliage  while 
watering  the  plants.  As  the  plants  ad- 
vance lift  up  the  lower  leaves  and  scatter 
a  few  tobacco  stems  under  them  to  check 
the  green  aphides.  Thrifty  plants  should 
mature  in  about  four  weeks. 

m.   ».     *.        i    Both  of  these  crops  should 
Rhubarb  and    haye     &     heayy     mu]ch     of 

Asparagus  manure  before  the  last  of 
the  month.  Fall  grass  and  other  weeds 
should  be  removed  from  the  asparagus  bed 
before  covering  the  plants  for  winter. 

This  is  the  month  to  pit  or  store 
beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  salsify, 
rutabaga  and  turnips.  All  root 
crops  to  be  used  during  the  winter  should 
be  removed  from  the  garden  before  the 
soil  freezes. 


Storage 
Pit 


A  Pall 
Drive 


Fruit 


If  your  garden  has  been  overrun 
with  quack  grass  this  is  the  month 
to  spade  or  plough  it.  Leave  the 
clods  in  the  rough  so  that  the  winter 
weather  may  have  a  chance  to  destroy  the 
roots  of  this  much  hated  weed.  This  prac- 
tise also  destroys  many  insects  that  have 
hibernated  in  the  soil. 

FRUITS   AND   BERRIES 

Pick  Baldwins,  Northern  Spies, 
and  Rhode  Island  Greenings  be- 
fore the  hard  frosts  set  in.  A 
light  frost  does  not  injure  these  varieties. 
Never  pick  them  on  wet  days  or  when  the 
dev;  is  on  the  fruit.  Apples  should  be  dry 
before  storing.  Use  the  windfalls  first, 
make  jelly  out  of  the  defective  apples,  and 
store  only  the  best.  The  apple  crop  is 
short  this  year.  Handle  the  fruit  as  you 
would  eggs. 

The  late  varieties  of  pears  should  be  picked 
before  they  are  fully  ripe  and  stored  in  a 
cool,  dark  cellar.  Pick  out  the  ripe  ones 
two  or  three  times  each  week. 

Ventilate  the  fruit  cellar  on  clear,  warm 
days.  Pure  air  is  very  essential  in  keeping 
fruit. 

The  Apple     If  y°u  have  not  already  placed 
Tree  wire    guards    about   the    trunk 

of  your  young  trees  this  is  the 
month  to  do  it.  Just  as  soon  as  the  clover 
and  other  green  food  dries,  the  rabbits  and 
woodchucks  begin  to  skin  the  young  apple 
trees. 

This  is  the  last  call  for 
Strawberries    mulching      the      strawberry 

bed.  Allow  the  foliage  to 
ripen  thoroly  before  mulching  with  manure, 
but  do  not  allow  the  soil  to  be  frozen  more 
than  a  half  inch  in  depth. 

„,     ,  .  ,    All     of     the    old     wood 

Hlaekhernes  and       u      1  i     u  i.  j 

„        .  should    be    cut    out    and 

Raspberries  v  ,       «      ,v  , 

burned.  A  thoro  clean- 
ing of  the  berry  patch  this  month  will  be 
appreciated  next  spring  when  other  things 
demand  attention. 


AUTUMN     IS    PLANTING     TIME 


THAT  fall  planting  can  be  done  to  ad- 
vantage  is   an   accepted   fact   among 
experienced    and    professional    horti- 
culturists. Whether  the  species  to  be  planted  are  shade  and 
ornamental    trees,    flowering    shrubs,    coniferous    evergreens, 
fruit  stocks  or  the  hardy  herbaceous  garden  flowers,  autumn 
is  the  ideal  season.  Among  the  greater  general  public,  how- 
ever, who  delight  in  their  gardening  for  pleasure  and  for  the 
beautification  of  their  residential  grounds, 
there  is   unfortunately  not  the  same  keen 
interest  in  fall  planting  as  is  shown  in  the 
spring,  a  condition  due,  perhaps,  more  to 
general  practise   and   custom   than   to   any 
reluctance    to   take    advantage   of    the    fall 
season  for  planting. 

NATURAL   ADVANTAGES 

Practically  all  plant  forms  have  reached 
their  mature  growth  with  the  approach  of 
rutumn.  They  are  then  in  their  most  vig- 
orous condition,  and  in  the  very  best  shape 
for  transplanting.  At  this  season,  while  the 
ground  is  still  warm,  new  roots  will  form 
quickly,  and  the  plants  are  thus  firmly 
established  before  the  heavy  freezing 
weather  begins. 

Hardy  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  which 
are  set  out  in  the  fall  are  as  far  ad- 
vanced, generally  speaking,  as  had  they 
been  planted  during  the  preceding  spring, 
an  entire  season  being  gained  by  planting 
them  in  the  fall. 

This  fact  is  frequently  taken  advantage 
of  by  those  who,  with  the  rapidly  advancing 
spring,  have  had  insufficient  time  to  make 
necessary   preparations    to    plant   then.    In 


BY  H.   E.   HOLDEN 


Wait  for  a  good  rain  to  set  out  evergreens 


very  dry.  hot  month,  and  unless  water  can 
be  provided  easily  and  freely  one  should 
wait  until  ample  rains  have  moistened  the 
ground.  This  is  equally  true  as  far  as  the 
recent"  years ""especiany  tte~~ sp~rmgs  "have  nurserymen  are  concerned,  as  they  are  un- 
been  so  very  late  and  interrupted  by  fre-     able    to   dig   evergreens    during   periods   of 


quent  heavy  rains  and  generally  unfavor 
able  weather  for  planting,  that  the  season 
has  seemingly  advanced  in  a  few  weeks 
into  hot  summer  weather  before  its  work 
could  be  fairly  started.  The  difficulty  of 
successful  planting  under  such  conditions 
is  obvious,  for  the  stock  comes  rapidly  into 
growth. 

No     time     can     be     lost     in     planting 


drought  with  a  sufficient  ball  of  earth,  or 
with  any  assurance  that  the  dry  soil  even 
were  it  obtained  would  hold  together  during 
shipment.  Reliable  nurserymen  will  always 
await  good  rain  before  taking  the  stock 
from  the  ground.  The  second  group  covers 
the  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  flowering 
shrubs,  vines  and  hardy  garden  plants,  as 
well  as  the  various  species  of  fruits.  Most 


after  the  stock  is  dug  in  the  nurseries,  and  °r  the*f  are  ready  for  planting  by  about  the 

delays    en    route,     a    frequent    occurrence  Sfst   of  October,   and   can    be   successfully 

under    the    present    transportation    conges-  P'-anted  from  then  until  the  end  of  Novem- 

tion,  or  any  delays  after  the  stock  has  been  ber»     sometimes     into     December     if     the 

received   are  often   fatal.   These  conditions  weather  continues  open. 


are  practically  eliminated  in  the  fall,  when 
all  plant  life  has  completed  its  growth  in- 
stead of  just  beginning  it. 

A  COMPLETE  PICTURE 


SOME  EXCEPTIONS 

A  few  species,  such  as  Oaks.  Birch, 
Beech  and  Magnolias  in  the  shade  trees 
should    always    be    planted    in    the    spring, 


In  the  early  fall  before  the  leaves  have  never  in  the  fall.  They  do  not  mature  their 
fallen  your  grounds  represent  a  complete  wood  until  very  late,  and  experience  has 
picture.  This  picture  has  been  before  you  shown  them  to  transplant  more  successfully 
all  summer,  thus  it  is  quite  easy  to  form  in  the  spring.  It  is  well  in  all  cases  to  be 
in  your  own  mind  a  change 
here,  a  few  plants  and  speci- 
mens to  be  added  there,  or 
perhaps  a  complete  additional 
group  or  border  planted  in  po- 
sitions otherwise  somewhat 
bare.  In  the  spring  little  but  the 
mere  frame  is  left  to  work  from 
and  very  little  time  is  available 
to  properly  mature  a  definite 
plan. 

WHEN   TO  PLANT 

The  proper  time  to  plant  may 
be  divided  into  two  groups. 
Evergreens,  the  first  group, 
should  as  far  as  possible  be 
planted  during  August,  Septem- 
ber and  early  October,  the  mid- 
dle month  being  preferable. 
Most  of  the  hardy  herbaceous 
garden  flowers  can  be  planted 
beginning    with    September,    and 

continued  light  up  to  Novem- 
ber. One  exception  is  to  be 
taken  In  respect,  to  the  ever- 
greens. August  is   frequently   a    By   planting   shrubs   in    the   j 


guided  by  the  advice  of  the  nurserymen, 
who  may  be  depended  upon  in  turn  as  being 
guided  by  their  own  experience  and  best 
judgment.  As  a  general  rule,  where  a  few 
species  may  be  ordered  which  do  not  read- 
ily transplant  in  the  fall,  they  will  send 
them  in   the  spring. 

LABOR  TROUBLES 
It  may  be  said  with  equal  truth  from  the 
planters'  standpoint,  as  well  as  from  the 
nurserymen's,  that  labor  conditions  are  not 
so  pressing  or  difficult  in  the  fall  as  in 
the  spring.  The  fall  planting  season  is 
longer,  the  weather  usually  more  open  and 
favorable,  so  that  the  nurserymen  are  not 
compelled  to  rush  as  in  the  spring.  They 
ate  able  to  give  more  time  and  care,  not 
only  in  the  selection  of  the  plants  ordered, 
but  in  preparing  them  for  packing  and 
shipment. 

Furthermore,  large  additional  stocks 
are  grown  during  the  summer,  con- 
sequently plenty  of  everything  is  available, 
and  orders  when  placed  are  filled  complete. 
Frequently  in  the  spring  the  early  rush 
of  orders  is  so  heavy  that  some  species  are 
entirely  sold  out,  or  reduced  so  that  only 
inferior  plants  are  left.  "Order  early  and 
get  the  best"  seems  to  be  the  slogan,  which 
means  that  those  who  do  their  planting  in 
the  fall  not  only  get  the  best,  but  get  in  a 
season  ahead  of  their  neighbors.  When 
the  spring  rolls  around,  they  have  every- 
thing planted  and  growing,  while  their 
neighbor,  who  has  waited  until  spring,  is 
annoyed  by  delays  in  the  general  rush,  by 
possible  omissions  of  certain  plants  want- 
ed, and  more  than  likely  by  a  combination 
of  bad  weather  and  unreliable  labor.  Ana 
perhaps  a  month  or  six  weeks  will  pass 
after  the  stock  is  planted  before  it  shows 
up  in  anything  like  its  true  form,  while  the 
fall  planted  stock  will  have  started  with 
the  first  warm  days  of  spring,  and  soon  be 
in  full  growth  and  vigor. 
MULCHING 
By  mulching  is  meant  a  covering  or  pro- 
tection over  the  ground  after  the  plant  is 
set  and  the  soil  filled  in.  Well  rotted 
manure  is  preferable  for  this.  This  covering 
or  mulch  helps  to  hold  the  moisture  in  the 
soil  after  planting.  It  will  also  aid  in  hold- 
ing the  ground  firmer,  when,  after  the 
frozen  ground  thaws  in  the  spring,  the  soil 
"bulges,"  loosening  both  the  ground  and 
the  plant. 

WAR  PLANTING 
Never  before  has  America  realized  the 
need  of  the  strictest  economy  as  now  when 
we  are  at  war.  In  this  we 
have  been  able  to  learn  much 
from  our  Allies.  The  past  spring 
saw  "war  gardens"  come  into 
being  as  if  by  magic.  During  the 
general  rush  to  plant  something 
many  mistakes  were  made. 
The  problem  of  insufficient 
time  was  always  present. 
Everything  seemingly  had  to  be 
done  in  a  hurry.  What  is  true 
of  the  vegetable  garden  is  oven 
more  true  of  the  fruit  garden, 
and  no  garden  is  complete  with- 
out a  Supply  of  fresh  fruits. 
This  fall  will  undoubtedly  Bee 
enormous  interest  along  these 
line^.  Autumn  is  the  ideal  time 
for  planting  all  manner  of 
fruits.  Strawberries,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  planted  from 
now  on.  Pot-grown  pla 
should  be  used  to  obtain  a  | 

Crop    of    fruit    n    \t     sp  Ap- 

ple-,,   pears,    peacl    -    ■        •  ber« 
i  ies,         [Com 


FROM  GARDEN  TO  TABLE 

BY  ANNA  BARROWS 

INSTRUCTOR  IN   FOODS  AND   COOKERY  IN   TEACHERS  COLLEGE 


THRUOUT  the  northern  section  of  our 
country  frosts  have  probably  pul  an 
end  to  mi  si  of  our  favorite  vegetables. 
Some  of  us  take  risk  with  a  few  seels  and 
if  the  frosts  are  late,  receive  tenfold  for  our 
venture  in  string  beans  and  late  sweet  corn. 
Night  after  night  we  watch  the  ther- 
mometer, mindful  of  the  old  warning  that 
"fifty  at  niai-  o'clock  with  the  wind  north- 
west means  a  frost."  Sometimes  we  go  out 
after  that  hour  to  cover  the  most  promis- 
ing  tomatoes  or  melons.  We  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  garden  as  people  never  can 
who  live  where  a  succession  of  crops  is 
possible  and  where  frosts  are  six  months 
apart  instead  of  three. 

Thus  far  we  have  rather 
The  Cnbbasre     neglecte(|  the  cabbage  fam- 

Family  j]y   which   has   many   mem- 

bers different  enough  to  provide  variety  on 
our  tables  even  if  they  are  used  often: 
Brussels  sprouts,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  col- 
lards,  kohl-rabi,  mustard,  radishes  and 
turnips  of  many  kinds.  A  new  kind  of  cab- 
bage is  slowly  finding  its  way  into  this 
country  from  China.  This  is  pe-tsai,  or.  as 
it  is  easier  to  say.  Chinese  cabbage  or  celery 
cabbage.  It  is  said  to  resemble  a  dense  head 
of  lettuce  more  than  it  does  either  mustard 
or  cabbage,  it  may  be  used  either  raw  or 
cooked. 

All  the  cabbage  race  are  better  if  cooked 
uncovered  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  do 
not  leave  as  disagreeable  an  odor  in  the 
house  as  when  they  are  cooked  closely  cov- 
ered. 

The  three  principal  types  of 
Cabbnjse  cabbage  are  the  solid  white 
heads,  the  wrinkled,  curly  green 
Savoy  and  the  purple  Dutch  varieties 
which  are  excellent  in  salads  and  sweet 
pickles.  Here,  as  with  beans,  you  can  get 
variety  by  using  the  different  colors  which 
differ  in  flavor. 

Sauerkraut,  coleslaw  and  the  names  of 
some  of  this  plant  family  show  that  they 
\  ere  cultivated  by  the  Dutch  and  North- 
em  Europeans.  The  preparation  of  sauer- 
kraut  is    probably   of   very   ancient  origin, 

d  indicates  the  primitive  methods  of  pre- 
ing  foods  for  winter  use.  It  has  some 
resemblance  to  the  making  of  ensilage  for 
cattle. 

Uncooked  cabbage  is  thought  to  be  quite 
as  digestible  as  cooked,  certainly  more  so 
than  when  it  is  overcooked.  A  division  of 
■i  cabbage  head,  something  like  that  sug- 
gested last  month  for  celery,  is  best.  In- 
stead of  cutting  out  one  chunk  for  salad 
and  cooking  the  rest,  take  the  heart  to 
e  raw  and  cook  the  tougher  leaves. 

Some  characteristic  Russian  and  Turk- 
ish dishes  are  combinations  Of  meat  and 
i  iff  rolled  and  tied  in  the  larger  cabbage 
haves  and  then  cm,,'  ed  in  broth  or  with 
tomato.  Kolcannon  i-  a  dish  said  to  be  of 
l  h  origin,  where  potatoes  and  cabbage 
are  combined.  It  is  most  often  made  of  the 
cooked     vegetables    chopped    together-    and 

Cooked  with  a   little  fat   like  any  hash. 

Sometimes  a  cabbage  is  stuffed,  the  outer 
leave-  being  rolled  back  from  the  stem,  the 
inn<  is  then    removed,  chopped   and 

seasoned  ami   a    few   breadcrumbs  and    an 

egg      added.       the      cabbage       filled,       tied      or 

skewered  together  and  steamed  until  it  is 
tender. 

Do  you  agree  with  Dr.  Sam- 
ciiiIIhowct    n,|   Johnson,   who  is  said   t.. 

have  remarked  that  of  all 
flowers  the  cauliflower  was  his  favorite,  or 

with   .Mark  Twain,   who  classed   it   as  a   eab- 

l    ge   with   a  college   education?    In   either 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  it 


as   a  food,    tho   from   the   nutritive    stand- 

I  oint  the  cabbage  leads. 

formerly  cauliflower  was  far  less  com- 
mon than  it  is  today,  and  its  cultivation  is 
not  beyond  amateur  gardeners.  Its  prepara- 
tion is  something  like  that  of  cabbage,  and 
either  may  be  cooked  according  to  recipes 
given  for  the  other.  Where  they  have  been 
stored  for  any  length  of  time  it  is  wise  to 
cut  off  the  stalk  and  put  this  fresh  surface 
in  water ;  if  left  there  over  night  every 
tissue  will  be  freshened  like  wilted  flowers. 
Insects  are  likely  to  be  hidden  in  any  of 
this  group  of  plants,  but  plunging  them  in 
cold  salt  water  for  an  hour  will  bring  out 
S'ich   undesirable  inhabitants. 

The  head  of  cauliflower  is  often  boiled 
and  served  whole.  In  that  case  it  should 
be  placed  stem  down  in  the  kettle,  in 
enough  salted  boiling  water  to  cover  it 
and  cooked  for  about  a  half  hour.  It  is 
better  to  divide  a  large  cauliflower  in  por- 
tions suitable  for  individual  serving  before 
it  is  cooked.  The  midribs  of  the  leaves  and 
indeed  all  white  leaves  should  be  saved  and 
cooked  with  the  rest  if  gas  is  the  fuel  or 
separately  where  cost  of  fuel  need  not  be 
considered.  Such  portions  may  be  served 
with  the  rest,  or,  better  yet,  added  to  any 
left-over  and  the  water  in  which  it  was 
cooked  for  a  soup  or  scallop. 

For  the  variety  which  is  desirable  when 
one  vegetable  must  appear  often  on  the 
family  table,  add  a  sprinkle  of  grated 
cheese  to  the  sauce  or  put  crumbs  with  the 
cauliflower.  The  red  pimientoes  also  add  to 
the  flavor  and  color.  Cauliflower  is  an  ad- 
dition to  a  vegetable  salad,  or  it  may  be 
used  in  that  way  by  itself. 

Mustard  pickle  is  usually  better  if  it  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  cauliflower.  For 
this  purpose  the  vegetable  is  first  parboiled 
in  salted  water  and  then  scalded  in  the 
mustard  sauce  until  tender. 

Kohl-rabi  is  worth  while 
Kohl-rabi  merely  for  its  decorative  ef- 
fect in  the  vegetable  garden, 
the  blending  of  greens  and  purples  being 
most  attractive.  If  gathered  when  very 
small,  it  is  more  delicate  than  either  cab- 
bage or  turnip.  When  it  is  allowed  to  grow 
until  woody  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
soften  it  by  any  process  of  cooking.  It 
should  be  prepared  like  white  turnips, 
either  boiled  and  mashed  or  cut  in  cubes 
stewed  in  very  little  water,  which  with 
milk  added  is  thickened  for  a  sauce.  Then 
it  may  be  scalloped  by  covering  the 
creamed  cubes  with  buttered  crumbs  and 
baking  until  brown. 

TiriiMNci.s  Brussels  sprouts  are  much  like 
Sprouts  little  <>abbaSes-  which  grow 
above  the  leaves  around  the  stalk 
of  a  tall  plant.  They  vary  in  size  but  are 
seldom  as  large  as  an  English  walnut.  It  is 
fairly  hard  work  to  trim  them  and  be  sure 
that  they  are  free  from  insects,  but  they  are 
delicate  in  flavor  and  give  the  effect  of  a 
garnish  around  meat.  Or  they  may  be 
served  in  the  Swedish  timbale  cases. 

A  Iter  inspecting,  trimming  and  soaking 
in  Cold  salted  water,  cool;  uncovered.  In 
rapidly  boiling  water  for  about  twenty  min- 
utes, until  tender  but  not  until  they  lose 
then-  shape.  Drain  and.  if  desired  to  re- 
move more  of  their  flavor,  rinse,  but  this 
•  if  course  means  a  loss  of  substance  and 
seasoning.  Cold  sprouts  may  be  added  to 
any  vegetable  salad  or  prepared  with 
French  dressing  and  used   to  garnish  cold 

II  i  :   t. 

If  the  shell  is  very  hard  the 
Pnmpklna     pumpkin     should     be     steamed 

and  the  pulp  scrape,!  ,,ut  when 
tender,  otherwise  pare  first  and  cook  in  as 
little  water  as  possible  without  danger  of 
burning,   finally  uncover  the  kettle  and  let 
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the  water  evaporate,  leaving  all  the  sweet- 
ness. The  drier  the  prepared  pumpkin  the 
more  milk  it  will  take  up  and  the  less  egg 
is  required  for  a  pie. 

For  all  uses  of  the  pumpkin,  long,  slow 
cooking  seems  an  essential  to  secure  the 
best  flavor,  tho  some  of  the  small  modern 
varieties  are  good  with  less  attention.  Mar- 
malade or  "butter"  was  made  from  pump- 
kins, but  perhaps  only  when  other  fruits 
failed,  as  additions  of  acids  and  spices  are 
needed  to  overcome  its  sweetness. 

The  pumpkin  seems  to  harmonize  espe- 
cially well  with  the  corn  meal,  and  there 
are  many  recipes  for  Johnnycake  where 
about  one-fourth  as  much  sifted  pumpkin 
as  meal  is  used. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  565,  "Corn  Meal  as  a 
Food  and  Ways  of  Using  It,"  contains  a 
good  collection  of  recipes,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained free  from  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Potatoes  have  so  long  occupied  a 
Turnips    prominent    position    in    our    diet 

that  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  a 
century  or  more  ago  the  turnip  held  a  sim- 
ilar place.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Rev- 
olution that  potatoes  were  raised  to  any 
extent  in  the  United  States.  A  survival  of 
the  early  Dutch  housewives'  custom  of 
mashing  turnips  and  potatoes  together  still 
prevails  in  the  middle  states,  tho  now  the 
turnip  is  rather  a  despised  vegetable,  and 
many  persons  seem  to  pride  themselves  on 
not  eating  it  at  all.  But  there  are  turnips 
and  turnips,  and  if  the  soil  is  of  the  right 
kind  and  the  roots  do  not  grow  in  mis- 
shapen forms  with  corky  tissues,  they  are 
delicious,  if  properly  cooked.  They  must 
be  washed  and  pared,  since  the  skin 
is  much  thicker  than  that  of  a  po- 
tato or  carrot.  Then  cut  them  in  thin  slices 
or  dice  them,  removing  corky  portions  and 
inspecting  carefully  for  insects  or  their 
trails.  Cook  uncovered  in  .  boiling,  salted 
water,  until  tender.  The  water  will  contain 
so  much  of  the  sweetness  of  the  turnip 
that  it  should  be  saved  to  add  to  soups.  A 
cream  of  turnip  is  not  to  be  despised,  or 
the  .iuice  may  be  added  to  a  potato  soup. 
A  combination  of  turnip  and  potato  is 
good  in  either  soup  or  salad. 

The  yellow  turnips,  or  rutabagas,  are 
best  mashed  and  seasoned  with  butter,  salt 
and  pepper  like  mashed  potato.  White  tur- 
nips may  be  mashed  or  cut  in  cubes  before 
cooking  and  served  in  a  cream  sauce.  White 
turnip  cubes  are  good  in  a  vegetable  salad 
with  peas  or  string  beans.  To  disguise  the 
taste  of  the  turnip  for  those  who  have  not 
learned  how  good  it  is,  the  cooked  slices  or 
cubes  may  be  accompanied  by  a  tomato 
sr.uee  or  a  white  sauce  highly  flavored  with 
peanut  butter,  or  a  sprinkle  of  any  chopped 
nuts  may  be  used  as  a  garnish  on  the 
mashed   turnips. 

The  same  plan  that  was  suggest- 
Onions     ed  with  cabbage  may  be  followed 

in  dividing  an  onion  between  two 
dishes ;  using  the  center  raw  for  salads 
and  the  coarser  outer  portion  for  cooking. 
Oilen  the  outer  layer  of  all  is  quite  good 
for  flavoring  a  soup,  tho  it  would  be  tough 
if  left  on  for  boiled  onions. 

The  coarser  varieties  of  onions  may  be 
made  more  tender  and  less  strong  by  par- 
boiling them  in  water  to  each  quart  of 
which  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  soda  has 
been  added.  This  water  is  thrown  away 
and  of  course  with  it  is  lost  some  of  the 
valuable  food  material  of  the  bulb,  but  it 
is  better  to  get  people  to  eat  even  an  at- 
tenuated onion  than  to  refuse  it  alto- 
gether. It  should  be  our  endeavor,  accord- 
ing to  most  dietitians,  to  get  people  to  eat 
onions  freely.  They  seem  to  possess  an  in- 
vigorating property  for  which  even  chemical 
analysis  cannot  wholly  account. 
the  1'nited  States 
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A  small  group  of  Antique  Ghiordes  and  Koula  Prayer  Rugs  displayed  in  our  Galleries 


XVI  and   XVII  Century  Mosque  Rugs 

In  the  development  of  all  the  fine  arts  of  the  earlier  formative  periods,  the 
religion  of  the  people  has  always  exerted  a  dominant  inspirational  influence. 

The  people  of  the  East,  with  their  more  primitive  environment,  naturally 
developed  a  utilitarian  art,  in  which  textiles,  particularly  Rugs,  became  a  great 
medium  of  artistic  expression. 

The  Rugs  of  the  Mosque  were  woven  with  patience  and  a  zeal  inspired  by 
the  devotional  use  for  which  they  were  intended.  Ornamented  with  designs 
evolved  from  an  inherent  love  of  nature,  they  stand  today  as  examples  of  the 
highest  art  of  that  time  and  that  people. 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  inspect  our  collection  of  these  masterpieces,  which 
in  number  and  merit,  stand  unrivalled  in  this  country.  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  give  any  further  information  desired. 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

Direct  Importers  of  Eastern  Rugs 

Interior  Decorators  Floor  Coverings  and  Fabrics  Furniture  Makers 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  FORTY^SEVENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

WASHINGTON,   D.  C.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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KEEPING  CARBURETORS  THRIFTY 


BY  CLARKSON  LLOYD 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  MOTOR   SERVICE 


L\.ST  month  I  explained  the  funda- 
mentals of  carburetors  and  described 
I  several  parts  whose  functions  every 
motor  car  or  truck  owner  should  under- 
stand. Those  parts  were :  the  float,  float- 
valve,  needle  valve,  nozzle,  or  jet.  mixing 
tube,  main  air  inlet  and  auxiliary  air  inlet. 
It  is  these  parts  which,  separately,  or  in 
collusion,  make  your  carburetor  a  money 
eater  or  a  thing  of  economy. 

It"  you  should  ask  what  is  an  economical 
carburetor,  the  answer  would  be  a  car- 
buretor which  feeds  to  the  engine  so  much 
air  and  so  little  gasoline  that  with  every 
explosion  the  gas  charge  is  completely 
burned,  leaving  no  carbon  residue.  But  this 
definition  would  have  to  be  amended  to  in- 
clude a  proviso  regarding  power.  Because 
while  it  is  easy  to  adjust  carburetors  to 
give  an  extremely  lean  mixture,  lean  mix- 
tures are  not  necessarily  powerful  and  an 
engine  without  power  is  worse  than  none 
at  all. 

With  a  perfectly  adjusted  carburetor  the 
float  valve  admits  exactly  the  right  amount 
of  gasoline  into  the  float  chamber,  and  the 
level  of  the  float  is  such  that  the  level  of 
the  fuel  in  the  jet  (nozzle)  is  exactly 
right :  and  the  needle  valve,  controlling  the 
amount  that  reaches  the  jet,  is  opened  just 
enough  and  the  main  air  inlet  lets  in  the 
proper  proportion  of  air  and  the  auxiliary 
air  valve  responds  accurately  to  the  en- 
gine's  demand   for   still   more   air   at   high 

speeds. 

All  this,  tho  it  sounds  romantic,  is  pos- 
sible. 

JT'ST  why  complete  combustion  is  essen- 
tial to  economical  motor  operation  is 
more  or  less  obvious.  If  the  mixture  in  the 
cylinder  is  too  rich — contains  too  much 
gasoline  in  proportion  to  air — it  will  have 
:i  tendency  to  burn  slowly.  In  fact  it  will 
burn  so  slowly  that  the  piston  will  get 
ahead  of  it  and  will  discbarge  it  from  the 
cylinder  before  it  can  be  entirely  con- 
sumed. 

This  In -ings  about  waste  iu  two  ways  : 
Erst,  raw  fuel  which  is  exhausted  and  lost, 

ond,  a  sluggish  engine  which  requires 
more  fuel  than  usual  to  produce  adequate 
power. 

It  also  causes  the  formation  of  car- 
lion  deposit,  which  further  impairs  the  per- 
formance  of  the  engine.  The  formation  of 
carbon  from  an  excess  of  fuel  has  been 
aptly  compared  with  the  deposit  of  soot  on 
an  oil  lamp  chimney  when  the  wick  has 
been  turned  too  high.  The  combustion  space 
is  ma  large  enough  to  accommodate  suffi- 
cient  oxygen   to   unite  with   the  carbon   in 

the  oil,   hence   the  BOOt. 

Bow  can  yon  secure  perfect  carburetion 
with  its  consequent  economy  and  lack  of 
carbon?  Only  bj  perfed  adjustment  of  the 
carburetor, 

That  sounds  BO  elementary  and  sim- 
ple that  right  here  I  am  going  to  put 
vou   off   the    track    for   a    moment    with    a 

v.  aiming  : 

NEVEB  meddle  with  your  carburetor  un- 
til you  have  made  BUM  that  it  and  it: 
alone  is  to  blame  for  the  condition  of  vour 
engine. 

There  are  so  many  factors,  aside  from 
youi-  carburetor,  which  may  make  your 
engine  lame  and  halt,  and  they  are  bo  much 

easier  to  fix  than  a  carburetor  fc  that  you 
should  always  leave  the  carburetor  Bev< 

ly  alone  until  by  a  process  of  careful  e]im- 
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ination  you  are  finally  convinced  that  there- 
in the  trouble  lies. 

If  your  engine  becomes  heavily  laden 
with  carbon  investigate  your  piston  rings, 
perhaps  they  do  not  fit  the  cylinder  tightly 
enough. 

There  is  the  possibility,  also,  that 
you  are  using  the  wrong  grade,  or  a  poor 
grade,  of  lubricating  oil.  Carbon  deposits 
would  result  from  these  two  circumstances. 
Satisfy  yourself  on  these  points  before  at- 
tacking the  carburetor. 

If  the  engine  fails  to  start  and  you  have 
gasoline  in  the  tank,  make  sure  that  it  is 
flowing  to  the  carburetor.  If  it  is.  leave  the 
carburetor  alone — provided  it  be  not  flood- 
ed— and  go  look  at  the  ignition.  Test  your 
battery  for  strength.  Look  for  loose  con- 
nections, burned  out  fuses  and  short  cir- 
cuits. 

Take  out  the  spark  plugs  and  see 
if  they  are  fouled.  Maybe  their  points  are 
too  far  apart.  Until  you  have  examined 
all  these  things,  do  not  touch  the  carbure- 
tor at  all. 

IF  the  engine  gradually  loses  power  it 
may  be  due  to  the  carburetor,  but  discover 
first  whether  or  not  the  cooling  system  is 
in  working  order.  Engines  lose  power  when 
they  become  too  hot.  This  may  be  caused 
by  a  broken  water  pump,  by  clogged  pipes, 
loss  of  water  thru  a  radiator  leak,  a  slip- 
ping fan  belt  and  by  driving  with  spark 
too  much  retarded.  Overheating  may  be 
caused  by  a  lack  of  sufficient  oil  in  the 
crank  case. 

It  may  also  be  caused  by  too  rich  a 
mixture.  But  it  is  wise  to  presuppose  that 
the  other  causes  are  responsible.  Leave  the 
carburetor  till  last. 

If  the  engine  misses,  it  may  be  due  to 
the  carburetor.  But  then  again,  it  is  more 
likely  due  to  defective  or  dirty  spark  plugs, 
an  intermittent  short  circuit,  weak  exhaust 
valve  springs  or  leaks  between  the  carbure- 
tor and  the  cylinders. 

If  the  engine  misses  at  high  speeds,  but 
not  at  low  speeds,  then  the  plugs  are  not 
to  blame.  The  trouble  probably  lies  with 
the  coil  or  the  contact  screw  in  the  mag- 
neto breaker  box. 

If  the  missing  occurs  at  low  speed,  but 
not  at  high  speeds,  there  is  probably  a  leak 
in  the  intake  pipe  between  the  carburetor 
and  the  cylinder  block.  Or,  if  your  car 
is  equipped  with  a  magneto  see  if  the  in- 
terrupter points  are  as  they  should  be.  The 
carburetor,  of  course,  may  be  to  blame,  but 
give  it  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  as  long  as 
you  can. 

If  the  engine  seems  feeble  carbon  is  prob- 
ably the  reason.  The  valves  are  most  likely 
leaking  anil  compression  has  been  lost.  In- 
let and  exhaust  valves,  also,  may  not  open 
at  the  correct  time.  Then  again,  the  spark 
may    tor    some    reason    be    weak,    or    your 
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brakes  may  be  dragging,  or  the  clutch  slip- 
ping. 

Of  course,  a  weak  engine  often  comes 
from  too  rich  a  mixture.  But  before  ad- 
justing the  carburetor  examine  the  other 
points. 

I  have  laid  stress  on  the  importance  of 
leaving  the  carburetor  alone  because  the 
matter  of  proper  adjustment  is  rather  an 
art.  It  takes  a  long  time  and  much  fiddling 
with  little  thumb  screws  and  a  lot  of  rid- 
ing with  one  foot  on  the  running  board 
and  the  other  pointing  in  the  direction  of 
the  north  star. 

Nevertheless,  carburetor  adjustment  is 
possible.  So,  assuming  that  you  have  tried 
every  expedient  already  mentioned  and 
have  finally  proved  that  the  carburetor  is 
at  fault,  let  us  explain  how  really  simple 
carburetor  adjustments  are  when  ap- 
proached with  the  proper  spirit  of  rever- 
ence. 

In  the  average  carburetor  there  are 
two  major  adjustments.  One  regulates  the 
opening  of  the  gasoline  needle  valve. 
The  other  regulates  the  auxiliary  air  intake 
valve. 

The  gasoline  needle  valve  adjustment  is 
to  be  found — as  a  rule,  in  the  form  of  a 
thumb  screw,  located  at  the  bottom  of  the 
float  chamber — of  course  on  the  outside. 
Turning  this  screw  anti-clockwise  pushes 
the  needle  into  its  seat,  closes  the  aperture 
and  reduces  the  amount  of  fuel  which 
reaches  the  mixing  chamber.  Turning  the 
screw  clockwise  opens  the  needle  valve  and 
admits  more  fuel. 

Your  object  in  adjusting  the  needle  valve 
is  to  obtain  the  maximum  amount' of  power 
from  a  minimum  quantity  of  fuel.  And  your 
problem,  therefore,  is  to  close  the  needle 
valve  as  much  as  you  possibly  can  with- 
out impairing  the  performance  of  the  en- 
gine at  all. 

TO  make  the  adjustment  accurately  you 
really  need  the  help  of  another  person. 
For  it  should  be  done  when  the  car  itself  is 
running.  The  engine  must  be  under  load. 
This  is  important  and  most  people  overlook 
it :  you  cannot  adjust  a  carburetor  when 
the  engine  is  running  idle.  To  be  adjusted 
for  perfect  operation  under  running  condi- 
tions it  must  be  adjusted  tinder  those  con- 
ditions. 

Get  a  friend  who  knows  how  to  drive, 
put  him  at  the  wheel  and  perch  yourself  on 
the  running  board,  banging  over  the  mud- 
guard so  that  you  can  reach  the  offending 
part  with  both  hands.  After  the  car  is 
started  and  in  high  gear,  tell  your  accom- 
plice to  set  the  hand  throttle  so  as  to  give 
a  speed  of  about  ten  miles  an  hour.  Then 
turn  the  needle  valve  so  as  to  close  it.  Turn 
tintil  the  engine  misses  and  threatens  to 
stop. 

Then  quickly — but  very  gradually — 
open  the  valve.  Open  it  only  a  trifle  at  a 
time,  and  when  the  engine  fires  regularly, 
without  jerking  or  missing,  try  driving  it — 
with  the  throttle  still  set  and  spark  re- 
tarded— up  a  small  hill.  When  you  have 
given  it  a  properly  adjusted  carbure- 
tor the  car  should  be  able  to  nego- 
tiate moderate  hills  on  high  at  from 
ten  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  If  the  hill 
slows  you  uii  considerably  open  the  needle 
valve  a  little  more  until  the  car  picks  up. 
But.  do  not  open  the  throttle.  You  have  now 
adjusted  your  carburetor  for  low  speed 
running. 
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The  arm-chair,  where  perhaps  you  sit  as  you  read  this 

magazine — how  comfortably  it  conforms    to  the  curve  of 

your  back.      How  often  you  have  thought  of  its  welcoming 

arms  as  a  haven  at  the  end  of  a  hard  day — and  the  side-board 

that  has  been   in  the  family  for  more  than  one  generation. 

You  can  remember   how  you  had  to  stand  on  tip-toe  to 

reach  the  sugar  bowl  on  its  shelf — and  the  old  secretary 

in  the  corner. 

Old  friends,  these. 

Could  they  ever  be  replaced  f  Is  there  any  insurance  in 
the  world  that  could  cover  them  in  case  of  destruction  by 
fire? 

You  can  safeguard  them  as  well  as  all  the  other  home  treas- 
ures made  priceless  by  association — if  you  build  your  house 
throughout  of  Natco  Hollow  Tile — Fireproof;  damp  proof; 
vermin  proof ;  age  proof;  warm  in  Winter;  cool  in  Summer. 

The  house  built  of  Natco  throughout — walls,  partitions 
and  floors — is  constructed  rapidly  and  economically.  Its 
cost  of  maintenance  is  low;  it  is  durable  and  interior  fire 
risks  are  absolutely  controlled.  Its  use  means  absolutely 
fireproof  construction. 


Send  for  our  32  page  illustrated 
free  book — "Fire  Proof  Houses." 
It  contains  photographs  and  de- 
scription of  beautiful  Natco 
houses  designed  by  leading  archi- 
tects for  wise  home  builders. 


While  it  costs  more  than  crim- 
inally dangerous  wood  construc- 
tion, with  Natco  you  buy  ever- 
lasting safety  for  a  sum  so  low 
that  in  a  few  years  you  get  it 
back  in  lower  coal  bills  and  low- 
er maintenance  cost.     Can  there 


be  any  question  in  your  mind — 

now  that  you  think,  of  it  in  time? 

And  it  is  building  for  a  lifetime 

— for    safety,   beauty    and 

comfort  too.      For  your 

i|      protection    NATCO    is 

stamped  on  every  tile. 

A 
\ 


NATIONAL  FIRE 

PROOFING    COMPANY 

448  Federal  St. 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

■orw 


Made  from  clay — 
baked  by  fire  —  it 
cannot  be  destroyed 
by  fire. 


Residence  at  Timonitim,  Md. 

Emor\    S:    N 
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A  GREAT 
OPPORTUNITY 

From  present  indications 
(September  17)  it  appears  that 
the  intending  planter  of  Holland 
Bulbs,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Cro- 
cus, etc.,  will  be  grievously  dis- 
appointed this  Fall. 

None  of  these  bulbs,  which 
usually  arrive  here  in  late  Aug- 
ust, has  yet  appeared,  and  while 
it  is  claimed  that  one  bulb 
.-trainer  sailed  before  the  em- 
bargo was  placed,  there  is  no 
further  definite  news  of  it,  and 
one  report  has  this  steamer  re- 
called. 

At  best,  this  country  will  re- 
ceive but  a  portion  of  its  usual 
allotment  if  any,  and  planted  late 
as  they  must  necessarily  be,  the 
planter's  success  will  be  in  dimin- 
ishing measure. 

Your  beds  being  ready,  why 
not  plant  this  Kail  at  least  a  few 
modern  Peonies,  and  by  planting 

PETERSON'S 

PERFECT 

PEONIES 


(acknowledged  the  world's  standard) 
from  now  until  the  ground  freezes, 
you  will  lie  assured  of  having  a 
splendid  display  of  superb  flowers 
early   next   Summer. 

And  if  you  place  these  in  your 
permanent  bulb  beds,  they  may  be 
safely  transplanted  next  Fall  if  de- 
sired. And,  too,  unlike  Holland 
Bulbs,  they  will  not  "run  out,"  but 
continue   to   increase  year  after 

CATALOG  ON  APPLICATION 

GEORGE  H.  PETERSON,  Inc. 

ROSE  AND  PEONY  SPECIALIST 
Box  70,  Fair  Lawn,   New  Jersey 


THE  POULTRY  YARD  IN  OCTOBER 


BY  E.  I.  FARRINGTON 


ONE  might  as 
well  p  a  y  a 
high  price  for 
grain  and  have  eggs 
from  his  own  flock 
of  hens  as  to  pay  a 
high  price  for  eggs 
at  the  store.  If  a  lit- 
tle care  is  exercized 
the  eggs  from  the 
home  flock  can  be 
produced  at  a  com- 
paratively low  cost 
and  they  are  certain 
to  be  fresh.  It  is  im- 
portant, tho.  not  to 
carry  over  any  hens 
which  are  not  going 
to  produce  their  full 
quota  of  eggs,  be- 
cause   grain    is    too 

scarce  to  be  wasted  on   fowl  which  do  not 
lay. 

Of  course  the  one  certain  way  to  cull 
out  the  boar. lor  hens  is  to  use  trap  nests. 
but  the  average  amateur  will  not  take  the 
time  which  their  use  involves.  There  are 
certain  other  tests,  however,  which  go 
a  long  way  in  distinguishing  the  layers 
from  the  non-producers.  To  begin  with,  a 
hen  which  molts  early  is  not  likely  to  be 
worth  keeping.  The  late  molting  hens  are 
almost  invariably  the  best  layers.  If  a  hen 
is  found  to  be  laying  in  October  of  her  sec- 
ond year,  the  chances  are  good  that  she 
will  lay  well  all  thru  the  winter.  By  the 
same  token  the  pullets  which  begin  to  lay 
early  are  likely  to  be  the  most  persistent 
egg  producers.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be 
said  that  hens  which  go  to  roost  with  full 
crops  and  are  active  all  thru  the  day,  are 
likely  to  lay  well.  The  hen  which  stays 
mi  (lie  roost  until  late  in  the  morning,  and 
goes  to  roost  early  at  night,  must  at  once 
be  held  in  suspicion.  If  she  is  also  found 
to  have  only  a  half  filled  crop,  it  is  pretty 
safe  to  say  that  she  is  not  worth  keeping. 
If  in  addition  to  activity,  a  hen  does  not 
molt  until  October  or  November,  she  may 
be  set  down  as  a  good  hen  to  Carry  over. 

There  is  one  other  test  which  is  well 
worth  making,  when  the  year  old  hens  are 
being  sized  up.  If  two  fingers  or  more  can 
be  laid  between  the  pelvic  bones,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  hen  is  lay- 


ing, especially  i  f 
these  pelvic  bones 
are  rather  soft  and 
pliable.  If  the  test 
shows  that  these 
bones  are  so  close  to- 
gether that  there  is 
no  room  for  more 
than  one  finger  be- 
tween them,  the  own- 
er may  conclude  at 
once  that  the  hen  is 
not  laying. 

If  one  keeps  hens 
which     have     yellow 
shanks,   he  can  gain 
considerable  informa- 
tion    b  y     observing 
them   as    the    season 
progresses,      because 
the  color  is  likely  to 
have  faded  out  to  a  large  extent  after  the 
birds  have  been   laying   for   a   considerable 
time. 

All  the  laying  stock  should  be  in  winter 
quarters  before  the  end  of  the  month.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  watch  the  pullets  so  far 
as  possible,  and  to  put  a  leg  band  on  all 
those  which  are  found  to  be  laying  before 
the  first  of  December.  Then  they  will  be 
especially  valuable  for  breeders  in  their 
second  year. 

All  the  fowl  should  be  fed  indoors  from 
now  on,  the  floor  of  the  house  being  covered 
with  a  litter  of  hay,  straw  or  leaves,  six 
inches  deep.  This  will  give  the  birds  all 
the  exercize  they  need.  The  days  are  grow- 
ing shorter  and  they  should  be  kept  busy 
as  long  as  daylight  lasts. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  close  up  the  poultry 
house,  even  on  rather  cool  nights  at  this 
time  of  year.  If  kept  in  cool  houses  the 
birds  will  put  on  a  heavy  coat  of  feathers 
and  be  prepared  for  real  winter  weather 
when  it  comes.  If  the  modern  fresh-air 
house  is  used,  it  should  not  be  necessary 
to  drop  the  curtains  over  the  windows  or  in 
front  of  the  perches  until  the  temperature 
gets  down  to  zero  or  below. 

Birds  that  have  had  rather  free  range 
during  the  summer  will  miss  their  gi*een 
food  if  some  ration  of  this  kind  is  not  given 
to  them  now.  Cabbages,  mangels  and  simi- 
lar root  crops  are  good,  tho  cabbages  have 
a  tendency  to  make  the  eggs  watery. 


The  scratching  shed,    where   the  hens  can   get   fresh    air  and  exercize  even  in  whiter 
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THE  fireplace  is  the  desirable  visible, 
Kelsey  Health  Heat  the  invisible 
desirable. 

In  their  linking,  the  sentiment  of  the 
fireplace  is  not  marred  by  the  insistent 
presence  of  obtrusive  heating  apparatus. 

The  Kelsey  freshly  heated  fresh  air, 
automatically  mixed  with  just  the  right 
moisture,  comes  directly  into  the  rooms 
through  the  inconspicuous  floor  or  side 
wall  heat  openings. 


Ample  ventilation  and  abundant  heat 
are  combined  in  the  one  system. 

The  fireplace  unviolated  holds  its  sen- 
timental sway  as  the  desirable  visible. 

The  Kelsey  in  its  practicalness — the 
invisible  desirable. 

Send  for  booklet — "Some  Saving 
Sense  on  Heating." 


NEW  YORK 
103-C  Park  Ave. 

BOSTON 
405-C  P.O.  Sq.  Bldg. 


The  ftnLSEV 

1  WARM   AIR    GE.PE.RATOR  | 
235  James  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO 
217-C   West  Lake  St. 

DETROIT 

Space  95-C 

Builders  Exchange 


QMS 

■  * 


ANCHOR  POST 
FENCES 

EVERY  form  of  Wire  or  Tron  Fence 
and  Gate  required  for  country 
homes  and  grounds  may  be 
obtained  from  us. 
Low  Fences  to  protect  your 
hedges  and  keep  out  chil- 
dren and  dogs :  Dnclimb- 
able  Fences  to  prevent  t  tres- 
passing of  any  kind :  <  Or- 
namental Iron  Entrance 
Gates  that  make  the  ap- 
proaches  to  your  home 
inure  attractive :  Special 
Fences  for  Tennis  Courts, 
Poultry,  Dogs,  etc. 
CATALOG 

ANCHOR    POST    IRON    WORKS 

21  Cortlandt  St.      (13th  Floor),     New  York 


BAR  NOISE.DUSX 
DAMP-FOREVER 

I  IGHTEN  housecleaning.  Protect  furnish* 
*^  ings.  Keep  out  the  street  dirt,  soot, 
damp.  Bar  the  noises.  Enjoy  the  year 
round  benefits  of  the  Chamberlin  Strips  by 
equipping  your  doors  and  windows  NOW. 
Prevent  sticking  or  rattling.  Fuel  savings 
within  four  winters  repay  their  cost.  GUAR- 
ANTEED 10  YEARS-outlast  your  build- 
ing.  Twice  as  many  Chamberlin  in  use  as 
all  others  combined — proof  they're  best. 


THE  STANDARD  FDR  25  YEARS 


We  equip  windows,  doors,  casements  OP 
transoms— wood  or  metal— in  new  or  old 
buildings. 

WRITF  f°r '"ustrated,  descriptive  book 
"  ***  *  "  and  list  of  users  in  your  vicinity. 

CHAMBERLIN  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP  CO. 

Headquarters:     1  1  9  Dinan  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


AUTUMN  IS  PLANTING 
TIME 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

the  smaller  fruits  such  as  raspberries,  cur- 
rants, grapes  and  blackberries,  etc.,  may 
be  successfully  planted  this  fall,  and  a  full 
season  gained  by  so  doing.  The  young  trees 
while  they  are  coming  on  need  not  interfere 
with  the  vegetable  garden,  as  the  ground 
between  them  can  be  fully  utilized  until  the 
trees  are  large  enough  to  be  in  the  way. 

PLANNING  THE  WORK 

No  time  should  be  lost  now  in  planning 
for  the  season's  work.  Strive  to  make  your 
fall  season  one  of  keen  interest ;  you  will 
be  surprized  to  find  it  a  genuine  pleasure 
and  a  repetition  of  the  spring's  work,  bring- 
ing with  it  the  same  measure  of  anticipa- 
tion, with  much  of  the  labor  completed  be- 
fore the  next  season  approaches.  You  have 
before  you  now  a  full  picture  of  your 
grounds.  Is  there  a  little  "retouching" 
necessary?  Was  there  anything  left  undone 
in  the  rush  of  last  spring?  Was  your  resi- 
dence just  completed  last  spring,  too  late 
to  put  your  grounds  in  order?  Or  perhaps 
you  would  like  to  add  a  "fruit  department" 
to  your  war  garden.  Whatever  it  is,  do  not 
let  the  fall  season  go  by  without  taking 
full  advantage  of  the  valuable  time  it  offers. 
After  your  plans  have  been  made,  and  you 
have  decided  what  is  to  be  done,  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  at  once  for  procur- 
ing the  necessary  material.  Early  planting, 
while  not  such  a  potent  factor  as  in  the 
spring,  is  nevertheless  a  matter  worthy  of 
consideration,  as  the  earlier  the  stock  is 
put  into  the  ground  the  quicker  it  will  be- 
come established.  Frost  will  not  interfere 
with  your  plans  in  any  way,  and  it  will 
"ripen"  up  the  stock  in  the  nurseries  all  the 
quicker.  Only  when  the  ground  has  be- 
come frozen  so  hard  as  to  prevent  digging 
is  it.  necessary  to  stop  planting.  In  other 
words  the  universal  rule  is  to  "plant  while 
you  can  dig."  Many  of  our  largest  parks 
and  cemeteries  and  extensive  private  es- 
tates complete  a  large  part  of  their  plant- 
ing in  the  fall ;  the  practise  of  autumn 
planting  has  been  thoroly  tested  and  its 
advantages  proven  by  expert  planters.  Fall 
planting  is  not  an  experiment.  It  is  a  prac- 
tise sis  old  as  the  hills,  and  tried  and  proven 
by  many  generations  of  professional  plants- 
men.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  popti- 
Jar  among  those  who  "garden  for  pleasure," 
and  the  time  is  undoubtedly  coming  in  the 
near  future  when  fall  planting  will  com- 
mand fully  as  much  attention  as  is  given 
now  to  spring  work  ;  and  this  is  as  it  should 
be. 


Stella— What  is  that  Boston  girl  knit- 
ting? 

Bella — A  perspirationer  for  the  soldiers. 
— New   York  Hun. 

In  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  at  Wash- 
ington acts  against  the  law  are  recorded 
under  a  few  general  heads,  such  as  mur- 
der, burglary,  etc. 

An  officer  of  the  bureau  tells  of  a  woman 
clerk  who  was  puzzled  by  an  entry  she 
encountered  in  one  of  her  slips.  The  crime 
as  set  down  was:  "Running  a  blind  tiger." 
After  due  reflection  the  woman  placed  it 
under  the  head  of  "Cruelty  to  Animals." — 
New  York   World. 

"Now,  boss,  I's  ready  to  go  anywhere  dey 
wants  to  send  me,"  said  a  dusky  citizen  in 
a  Southern  city  on  Registration  Day.  after 
performing  his  patriotic  duty.  "Boss,  jes' 
anywhere!  But  I  ask  jes'  one  thing  and  dat 
is  don't  put  me  in  no  cavalry." 

"Why  do  you  draw  the  line  on  the  cav- 
alry?" asked  the  registrar. 

''It's  jes'  like  (lis.  When  I's  told  to  re- 
treat, I  don't  want  to  be  bothered  with  NO 
boss." — Everybody's. 
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TOWNSEND'S  TRIPLEX 

Floats  Over  the  Uneven  Ground  as  a  Ship  Rides  the  Waves 
The  Greatest  Grass-        y^^.,  JfeMt        °ne  mower  may  be 

_,        ,  BS       te>  climbing  a    knoll,  the 

CUtter  On  tarth,  CUtS  ^■^^^^^^Tinnn  second    skimming  a 

a  Swath  86  inches  r—  '      — ^|  |   |jj  level,  and  the  third 

wJJe#  S*  if  #B  Paring  a  hollow. 


The  Pithtic  ix  warned  not  to  pur* 
chase  Mowers  infringing  the 
Townstnd  Patent.  No.  1.209.S19, 
Dec.  19 .  1910 


Send  for  Catalogue 


P.  TOWNSEND  &  CO. 

14  Central  Avenue 
Orange,  N.  J. 


HODGSON  Portable  HOUSES 

Don't  bother  building,  if  you 
want  a  garage,  bungalow, 
playhouse,  screen  house  or 
some-other-kin  d-of-house. 
BuyaHodgsonPortableHouse 
and  side-step  building  trou- 
bles and  disappointments. 
Send  for  catalog. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 

Room 230,  1)6  Washington  St..  Boston, Mais. 
6  E.  39th  St.,  New  York  City 


J. 


Ornamentals 

Every   Known  Variety 

Over  800  acres  of  good  hardy  stock 
ready    for     immediate     shipment. 

.    Prices  always  reasonable 

AMERICAN     NURSERY     CQ 
"Successful  for  over  a  century"  ~  r— • 

Singer   Building         -----         New  York 


WHICH  KIND  OF  PI  ANTS  DO  YOU  GROW? 

THK  difference  between  the  above  plants  is  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure. 

Start  two  plants  at  the  same  tirne  in  the  same  size 
pots  and  with  the  tame  kind  of  soil.  On  one  DM  1  tea- 
spoonful  of  "RED-SNAPPER"  1  urit  !-'.<- J  i  ,  a  Quart  of 
water  every  two  week  4 ,  end  on  the  othi-r  u«e  plain  water. 
nit  will  be  as  above*  Pictures  tell  mora  than  words. 
MRED-SNAPPER"  is  not  merely  a  stimulant  but  an  actual 
plant  food  — rich  and  oouri  hint*  —  creating  a  wonderful 
growth  of  foliajre  and  a  luxuriant  profusion  of  flowers 
a  I  mot  t  beyond  all  expectation.. 

Order  Direct  If  Dealer  Cannot  Supply  You 

Grorf-rs,  drutrgifits,  hardware  dealers  and  florists  sell  Red* 

Snapper  products.   If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  Bend 

i,     SO  cents.  We  will  send  n  large  2-lh.  can  of  Red-Snapper 

an  8-oz.  package  of  plant 

tooifl  to  sweeten  the  soil  and  (rive  plants  a  quick  start.    If 

you  will  tell  us  your  oValrr'a  namo  we  wilf  send  you  free 

•   ir  valuable-  flower  booklet,  "House   Plants  and  Flower 

"  Red-Snaoper  Plant  Food 

la  sold  also  in  12J4  lb.  sack  for  florists  and  gardeners  at  $1.«J 

For  hungry  plants  use    Red-Snapper  Plant  Food 

r    r   sickly  plants  DM  Red-Snaoper  II      t  Tonic 

For  plant  Insects  use  Red-Snapper  Plant  Soap 

DEALERS  —Write  for  Our  Introductory  Sales  Proposition. 

Dept.  J  5  National  Plant  Food  Co.    <6> 

Stork  on  hand  at  /otltrx/ino  place* — u«e  n+nrrnt  addrea*: 
General  Office.  Eau  Claire.  Wis.      Factory,  Pensacola,  Fla. 


HOLLAND  BULBS 


Darwin,  Cottage  and  Early  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Crocuses,  etc.,  of 
exceptionally  fine  quality. 

Order  early  while  assortment 
is  complete 

PEONIES 

Best  varieties  in  strong  clumps. 

PHLOX  and  IRIS 

in  Vigorous,  Field-grown  plants.  New 
and  choice  sorts. 

It  is  planting  time  now.     Send 
today  for  our  catalogue. 

FRANKEN  BROTHERS 

Box  152,  Deer  field,  III. 


WITH  THE  BOYS  IN  CAMP 

{Continued  from  pane  17) 

continued  :  "I  am  going  to  talk  more  plain- 
ly to  you  tonight  than  you  have  over  been 
talked  to  before.  Some  of  you  won't  like 
it.  Some  of  you  will.  Those  who  don't  may 
step  up  here  and  tell  me  so.  Those  who  do 
will  keep  quiet  !" 

As  I  looked  into  that  mass  of  youthful 
fares  my  courage  grew  to  a  point  that 
worked  up  to  a  heated  pitch.  I  stripped  the 
moral  issue  to  the  naked  bone.  I  handled 
the  plain  man-issue  with  a  verbal  flub. 
I  defied  them.  I  pleaded  with  them.  I  ad- 
monished them.  I  schooled  them  with  a 
world  of  medical  facts  concerning  the  rav- 
ages of  venereal  diseases  upon  the  human 
body — told  in  a  personal  way  that  they 
could  not  but  clearly  understand.  I  touched 
upon  their  lives  as  individuals,  as  civilians : 
I  sneered  at  them  for  lacking  the  moral 
courage  to  fight  the  common  tendency  in 
the  army  to  level  down  to  the  lower  ele- 
ment, for  letting  that  element  dominate 
them.  I  reminded  them  that  in  putting  on 
the  uniform  of  the  United  States  army 
they  had  voluntarily  assumed  to  uphold 
an  honor  which  their  moral  fiber,  unless 
considerably  strengthened,  could  not  prop- 
erly support.  I  justly  accused  some  of  them 
with  doing  things  that,  would  afford  civil- 
ians an  opportunity  to  "throw  mud."  I 
told  them  how  they  could  avoid  such  fric- 
tion. I  appealed  to  their  regimental  honor. 
Before  long  they  were  virtually  as  pliable 
as  putty.  It  was  then  that  I  delivered  the 
CJovernment's  message.  The  psychological 
moment  had  arrived.  I  told  them  of  the 
infinite  suffering  caused  by  venereal  dis- 
eases to  all  mankind  infected  by  them,  of 
the  ravages  of  those  diseases  upon  genera- 
tions yet  unborn  ;  of  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  who  suffer  untold  misery  because 
of  man's  brutal  leanings.  Finally  I  told 
them  that  they  had  to  be  one  hundred  per 
cent  efficient  in  order  to  win  this  war,  and 
that  Uncle  Sam  expected  them  to  be  in 
fighting  trim  four  months  from  the  present 
time,  and  that  only  by  guarding  their  health 
and  morals  could  they  attain  such  a  stand- 
ard. 

I  glanced  at  my  watch  and  discovered 
that  they  had  been  listening  to  me  without 
a  murmur  of  protest  for  thirty  minutes.  To 
test  the  sincerity  of  their  silence,  I  said 
very  quietly :  "I  am  sorry  I  have  kept  you 
men  so  long.  I  really  had  more  to  say  to 
you,  but  I  guess  I  had  better  stop."  Cries 
of  "(Jo  on !  Spill  it !"  came  from  all  sec- 
tions. So  I  told  them  how  I  sympathized 
with  the  problems  they  had  to  face — I 
begged  them  for  fair  play — and  I  got  it! 

When  I  had  uttered  the  last  words  of  my 
message  they  gave  me  "a  hand"  that  could 
be  heard  far  into  the  forest.  They  cheered 
me  as  I  passed  back  into  the  camp.  They 
came  to  me  in  groups  and  shook  my  hands. 
I  was  almost  unnerved  by  their  demonstra- 
tion, and  it  gave  me  the  courage  which  has 
spurred  me  to  tackle  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties. 

Two  days  later  I  repeated  my  lecture  to 
the  first  battalion  of  the  Iowa  Field  Ar- 
tillery. The  circumstances  were  the  same 
with  the  exception  that  I  talked  to  five 
hundred  men  instead  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  It  was  there  that  I  won  the  soldiers' 
confidence.  Today,  Battery  "A"  of  the  ar- 
tillery is  solidly  behind  me.  I  have  many 
personal  friends  among  them.  I  eat  with 
them,  joke  with  them ;  I  entertain  them 
and  I  am  entertained  by  them. 

A  soldier  from  Battery  "A"  is  sleeping 
on  my  "bunk"  now.  He  has  been  with  me 
daily  since  my  talk  to  his  division  several 
weeks  ago.  The  boys  call  him  "Army." 
He  is  representative  of  them  all,  and  he 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  popular  men 
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in  his  battery.  Clean  cut,  young,  full  of 
life  and  mischief,  a  single  glance  at  his 
face  is  sufficient  to  drive  home  to  me  Sher- 
man's immortal  phrase —  "war  ;.s  hell !" 

So  it  was  I  won  the  soldier.  I  have 
talked  to  more  than  6000  men  since  my 
arrival  here.  I  am  going  to  enforce  the 
Federal  laws  governing  prostitution  by 
reaching  the  .men  before  they  reach  the 
prostitute.  By  so  doing  I  am  dealing  with 
causes  instead  of  effects. 

Until  this  stage  of  my  tale,  I  have  pur- 
posely neglected  some  mention  of  the 
drafted  men  who  are  to  occupy  Camp 
Pike.  It  has  been  but  a  short  time  since 
the  first  increment  of  the  Eighty-seventh 
Division  of  the  National  Army  was  called. 
My  opportunities  to  study  the  several 
thousands  of  men  who  were  the  first  to 
arrive  have  been  limited.  To  begin  with, 
they  have  been  in  quarantine  for  ten  days 
following  an  inoculation  of  typhoid  serum. 
But  this  much  I  can  report :  I  have  en- 
tered the  barracks  of  fifteen  provisional 
companies  and  talked  to  2250  drafted  men 
and  boys.  Their  morale  is  simply  splendid, 
a.  thing  at  once  magnificent  and  unique. 
They  are  being  drilled  in  the  elementary 
stages  of  military  tactics.  They  are  well 
cared  for,  properly  housed,  adequately  fed, 
aud  those  to  whom  I  have  spoken  have 
been  comparatively   happy. 

Camp   Pike,  Arkansas 


"It's  no  use,"  sighed  Freddy,  "I  never 
can  learn  to  spell." 

"Why  not?"  inquired  his  anxious  mother. 

"How  the  dickens  can  I  ever  learn."  he 
demanded  hotly,  "when  the  teacher  changes 
the  words  every  day?" — Harper's  Maga- 
zine. 

"Yes,  auntie,"  said  one  of  Pershing's 
men,  invalided  home  from  France,  "we 
captured  the  first-line  trenches,  and  the 
very  same  day  the  French  took  400  meters 
from  the  Germans." 

"That  was  splendid,  my  boy.  It  ought  to 
put  a  stop  to  those  dreadful  gas  attacks 
we  hear  so  much  about !" — Ladies1  Home 
Journal. 

He  had  opened  a  fishshop  and  he  ordered 
a  new  sign  painted,  of  which  he  was  very 
proud.  It  read,  "Fresh  Fish  Sold  Here." 
"What  did  you  put  the  word  'fresh'  in 
for?"  said  his  first  customer.  "You  wouldn't 
sell  them  if  they  weren't  fresh,  would  you?" 
He  painted  out  the  word,  leaving  just, 
"Fish  Sold  Here."  "Why  do  you  say 
'here'?"  asked  his  second  customer.  "You're 
not  selling  them  anywhere  else,  are  you?" 
So  he  rubbed  out  the  word  "here."  "Why 
use  'Sold'?"  asked  the  next  customer. 
"You're  not  giving  them  away,  are  you?" 
So  he  rubbed  out  everything  but  the  word 
"Fish,"  remarking :  "Well,  nobody  can  find 
fault  with  that  sign  now,  anyway."  A  mo- 
ment later  another  customer  came  in.  "I 
don't  see  the  use  of  that  sign  'Fish'  up 
there,"  said  he,  "when  you  can  smell  them 
a  mile  away." — San  Francisco  Argonaut. 

Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  of  "typhoid-fly"  fame, 
told  this  fly  story  : 

"A  Washington  man  went  for  his  vaca- 
tion to  a  fly-haunted  hotel  in  Connecticut. 
There  was  a  hammock  in  the  grove  behind 
the  hotel,  and  one  afternoon  our  friend 
(■limbed  into  it  with  pipe  and  book.  But  the 
flies  tormented  him  unmercifully,  so  he 
climbed  out  again  in  disgust. 

'  'Look  here,  landlord,'  he  complained. 
as  lie  entered  the  office,  'what's  the  good 
of  a  hammock  in  such  a  fly-ridden  spot  as 

that  Ki'oveV 

''Oh,'  said  the  landlord,  'you  didn't  use 
the  hammock  during  hammock  hours.' 

"'What  are  hammock  hours?"  asked  the 
guest. 

"Twelve  to  two.  sir.'  said  the  landlord. 

'You'll    tmd    no   flies   in    the  grove   then,   sir.' 
'  'And    why   not?'   demanded   the    puzzled 

guest. 

''Because.'    said    the    landlord.    '12    t"    - 

I*    dinner,    and    they're    all     in    the    dining 

room    then.'  " — JVeic   Idea. 


"Beoinneb's. 


Now  is  the.  time  to  replenish  your 
Sketching  Outfit. 

Easels,  Camp  Stools,  Umbrellas. 
Canvas,  Academy  Boards,  Colors, 
Brushes,  etc. 

The   Beginner's    Box,  as  illustral 
Si. 75.      Full    line   of   boxes   of   Oil, 
Water    Color   and    China    Painting, 
Pastel  and  Crayon  Drawing. 

Catalogue  s  nest 

-  F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

101    Fulton    Street,    New   York 
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Architect,  W.  C.  Zimmermann,  Chicago,  III. 

The  Terra  Cotta  TILE  ROOF 

on  this  beautiful  Downey  residence  in  Chicago  is  of  the  pattern  known 
as  the  Imperial  Spanish.  (See  detail  more  clearly  shown  in  border  of 
advt.)  By  its  use  the  architect  has  skillfully  added  to  the  beauty  and 
character  of  the  building.  A  Tile  Roof  is  absolutely  leak-proof — takes 
up  no  moisture  on  the  under  side  to  cause  decay  and  lasts  forever. 
It's    the    only    roof   which    is   absolutely    fire-proof. 


Many  wonderful  effects  secured  by  architects  of  note  are  shown  in  our  book- 
let "The  Roof  Beautiful."  printed  in  colors.  It  contains  views  of  many  beau- 
tiful homes  with   roofs  of    Terra    Cotta    Tiles    and  is    sent   free  upon    request. 

LUDOWICI-CELADON  CO.  Manufacturers  of  Terra  Cotta  Roofing  Tiles 
Gener   1  Offices:  1106-1116  Monroe  Building  CHICAGO,  ILL* 
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C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

STRICTLY  RELIABLE  FURS 


Coats,  Capes,  Scarfs  and  Muffs 

In  All  The  Fashionable  Furs 

126  West  42nd  Street 


]     NEW  YORK     [ 
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Pipe- 
less  Furnace 

Cut  the  wholesale  price  direct  i 
from  manufacturers.  Save  money 
— burn  any  fuel— heat  your  entire 
home  with  a  circulation  of  warm  air 
through  one  big  register — cool  air  eoea 
back  through  separate  cold  air  flues. 
Easy  to  install. 

Kalamazoo  Pipe  Furnaces  where  desired. 
Heating 
Plans 

ran 


AKauu&azog 

,5S±s  Direct  to  You" 


Write 

TODAY  No  Waiting. 
■  W#*  I  jjigr  stocks  in 
our  warehouse  insure  quick  ship- 
ment. Get  our  catalog  showing  easy 
installation  and  quoting  money-sav- 
ing prices.  Cash  or  easy  payments. 
We  pay  freight  and  guarantee  safe  de- 
livery. Write  today— live  in  comfort 
at  lowest  cost  this  winter. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  1030 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

Manufacturers  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


THE    PARADOX    OF 
PRUSSIAN  PEACE 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

Government,  would  be  some  plan  of  recipro- 
cal disarmament,  or  at  least  some  real  in- 
ternational organization  which  would  fur- 
nish a  possible,  if  distant,  alternative  to 
German  military  power  as  a  means  of  na- 
tional security.  When  Germans  in  the  mass 
see  in  internationalism  a  means  of  defend- 
ing German  rights  and  interests,  Prussian 
militarism  will  be  doomed. 

And  so  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Ger-. 
man  Government  to  prove  to  its  people  that 
we  are  not  sincere  when  we  speak  of  such 
things  as  disarmament  and  arbitration.  It 
wants  to  create  the  impression  at  home 
that  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  it  would  be 
perfectly  willing  to  abandon  militarism  for 
international  organization  as  a  means  of 
security  for  Germany,  but  that  when  it  is 
really  offered  to  the  Allied  governments 
they  refuse  to  consider  it. 

And  that  argument  on  the  part  of  the 
Central  governments  will  be  quite  possible 
if,  as  stated  above,  the  debate  is  left  in  its 
present  stage.  The  Central  Powers  have  in 
tact  made  what  will  appear  to  their  people 
as  an  offer  to  go  into  the  question  of  dis- 
armament and  arbitration,  a  new  interna- 
tional order.  Silence  on  our  part  will  be 
interpreted  as  a  proof  that  when  it  comes 
to  the  point  we  want  to  avoid  the  subject ; 
that  our  talk  of  it  is  mere  diplomatic 
bunkum. 

The  situation  must  be  reversed.  We  must 
show  that  we  are  serious  in  our  talk  of 
internationalism,  will  consider  even  dis- 
armament, but  on  the  basis  of  respect  for 
the  rights  of  all  nations,  small  as  well  as 
great,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  right  of  great 
states  to  override  the  will  either  of  sub- 
ject peoples,  or  of  their  own  peoples ;  and 
we  must  make  it  plain  that  in  such  a  world 
the  German  people,  like  any  other,  would 
be  secure. 

But  there  is  a  further  reason  why  the 
German  Government  have  every  motive  for 
desiring  at  this  juncture  to  prove  that  on  - 
talk  of  internationalism  is  insincere  and 
that  any  attempt  to  realize  world  arbitra- 
tion is  impracticable.  Its  only  hope  of  ob- 
taining the  support  of  its  people  to  a  pro- 
gram of  annexations  is  to  show  that  such 
annexations  are  necessary  to  national  se- 
curity. While  the  Reichstag  vote  of  July 
10  makes  it  plain  that  the  Government 
could  never  hope  to  secure  popular  sanction 
for  annexations  as  part  of  a  pan-German 
or  Industrialist  policy,  it  might  conceivably 
do  so  as  part  of  a  policy  of  self-defense :  by 
the  argument  that  Germany  has  nothing 
to  depend  on  but  her  own  resources  in  men 
and  material,  and  the  strength  of  her  fron- 
tiers. 

Indeed  the  truth  is  that  unless  the  prob- 
lem of  security,  by  means  of  some  reason- 
ably feasible  plan  of  international  organi- 
zation is  on  a  fair  way  to  solution  before 
we  come  to  deal  with  nationality  and  ter- 
ritorial readjustment,  these  latter  will 
prove  to  be  well  nigh  insoluble.  It  is  not 
alone  the  claims  of  the  Central  Powers 
that  will  make  them  so.  Nations  among  the 
Allies  are  presenting  claims  that  do  vio- 
lence to  the  principle  of  nationality  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  compelled  to  con- 
sider first  their  own  national  safety.  Italy 
or  Serbia  or  Rumania  may  regret  that  such 
and  such  a  claim  will  bring  alien  popula- 
tions under  their  rule  but,  they  argue,  un- 
less the  frontier  goes  just  that  way  their 
position  will  in  the  future  be  menaced. 
Most  powers  are  moved  by  two  great  con- 
siderations :  national  security  and  the  need 
for  economic  expansion.  Those  things,  it 
is  felt,  must  come  first,  and  so  long  as  a 
League  of  Nations  or  other  similar  plan  for 
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preventing  aggression  of  one  nation  upon 
another  is  merely  a  vague  possibility  in  the 
background  and  not  a  political  reality, 
every  nation  will  attempt  to  make  sure  of 
its  own  safety  and  right  by  the  increase  of 
its  power  and  territory,  even  at  the  cost 
of  some  violence  to  the  principle  of  nation- 
ality. If  this  determination  is  reflected — 
as  it  is — in  the  claims  of  certain  Allied 
governments  that  are  honestly  striving  to 
respect  national  right,  how  much  more  is 
it  likely  to  operate  in  the  case  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers? 

Until  we  have  made  some  approach  to 
solving  these  problems  of  national  security 
and  freedom  for  economic  expansion,  the 
problems  of  territory  and  nationality  will 
be  sure  to  baffle  us.  Not  only  that :  it  will 
make  any  league  of  nations  subsequently 
impossible.  For  if  we  fix  our  "strategic 
frontiers"  with  a  view  merely  to  military 
advantage,  disregarding  the  claims  of  na- 
tional groups,  and  creating  Ulsters  over  a 
large  part  of  Southeastern  Europe,  any  at- 
tempt to  crystallize  that  settlement  will  be 
resented  by  the  aggrieved  peoples,  who  will 
work  subtly  and  ceaselessly  to  upset  it. 

The  Pope's  note,  with  the  Austro-German 
reply  thereto,  at  least  does  this :  it  places 
the  discussion  for  the  time  being  on  the 
major  problem  of  security  by  international 
organization.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
Allies  not  to  let  it  slide  from  that  plane 
until  the  German  Government  has  made  it 
quite  evident  where  it  really  stands.  If  that 
issue  can  be  forced  we  shall  have  accom- 
plished one  of  two  things :  have  proved  to 
the  German  people  that  their  Government 
is  not  sincere  in  its  professions  of  attach- 
ment to  internationalism  (and  that  will 
help  the  fight  of  German  Liberalism  against 
that  Government),  or  have  compelled  that 
Government  really  to  repudiate  its  militar- 
ist elements,  by  repudiating  militarism. 
Either  result  will  bring  us  nearer  to  the 
accomplishment  of  our  real  war  aims. 

New  York  City 


Barbara  was  leaning  out  of  the  window. 
"Shoot,  if  you  will,  this  old  gray  head. 
Your  bullets  can't  hurt  me,"  she  said. 

The  general  pondered.  "Why  not?"  he 
asked,  and  his  voice  trembled  as  he  choked 
back  a  sob  of  disappointment. 

"Because."  she  answered,  "I  wear  Paris 
garters,  and  no  metal  can  touch  me." — 
Pitt  Panther. 

Peggy — Daddy,  what  did  the  Dead  Sea 
die  of? 

Daddy — Oh,  I  don't  know,  dear. 

Peggy — Daddy,  where  do  the  Zeppelins 
start  from? 

Daddy-  -I  don't  know. 

Peggy — Daddy,  when   will  the   war  end? 

Daddy — I  don't  know. 

Peggy: — I  say,  Daddy,  who  made  you  an 
editor? — Passing  Show. 

An  alien,  wishing  to  be  naturalized,  ap- 
plied to  the  clerk  of  the  office,  who  request- 
ed him  to  fill  out  a  blank,  which  he  hand- 
ed him.  The  first  three  lines  of  the  blank 
ran  as  follows  : 

Name? 

Horn? 

Business? 

The  answers  follow : 

Name,  Jacob  Levinsky. 

Born,   Ves. 

Business,  Rotten. — Citizens'  World. 

Whistler,  the  famous  artist,  once  invited 
Mark  Twain  to  visit  his  studio  to  see  a 
new  painting  he  was  just  finishing.  The 
humorist  examined  the  canvas  for  some 
time  in  silence,  then  said,  "I'd  do  away 
with  that  cloud  if  I  were  you,"  and  extend 

ed  his  hand  carelessly  toward  one  corner  of 
the  picture  as  tlio  about  to  smudge  out  a 
Cloud  effect.  Whistler  cried  out  nervously  : 
"Gad,  sir,  be  careful!  Don't  you  see  the 
paint  is  still  wet  !" 

"Oh,  that  don't   matter."  said  Mark,  "I've 

got  my  gloves  on."     Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Grille-enclosed   window   radiator  in    residence   of  Arthur   Curtiss 
James,   New   York.     Allen   &  Collens,   Architects. 

Decorative  Metal  Grilles 
For  Radiator  Enclosings 

BENEATH  this  window-seat  is  the 
radiator. 

The  decorative  metal  grille,  designed 
in  harmony  with  the  window,  allows 
the  heat  to  pass  freely. 

Whatever  your  radiators,  or  wher- 
ever located,  we  can  suggest  metal 
grille  enclosings  that  will  rob  them  of 
their  obtrusive  objectionableness. 

Allow  us  to  make  suggestions. 

Our  printed  matter  you  are  wel- 
come to. 

Tuttle  &  Bailey  Mfg  Co. 

52  Yanderbilt  Avenue 

New  York 


APPLIANCES? 

Is  it  a  question  what  to  buy  to  help  in  making 
your  office  more  efficient  ?  Write  to  the  Plan 
and  Purchase  Department  of  The  Independent 
asking  for  the  free  Cheek  List.  It  gives  you 
an  opportunity  of  getting  in  touch  with  up-to- 
date,    modern   methods    and   appliances. 

119  West  40th  Street     -     New  York  City 


FRENCH 


SPANISH. FRENCH 
ITAUAN.GERMAN 


MILITARY 
CONVERSATION 


by  tho  Military  Language  Phono  Method  and  DIbo 

Records.     A  practical,    phonotk\    ■bori   OOBI  ■   '   I    Military 
Service.      Also  Spanish,   French,   Italian.  Irerman  by  ibo 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  method 

and  Rosenthal's  Practical  LiniiuiMry. 

The  tii  log  \  ■  i.'e  ,  .f  a  native  prof etwor  pronounce*  the  furrier* 
,01  I  r  an  i  I  n  I  r.  until  i  nil  know  ft.     Our  Reivnl* 
tit  nil  phuiKigjiuba.  Write  for  Military  Circular,  Bouklot 
anil  l'r,c  Trial  Oftff,    Fas*  WnuBtfc 

The  Language  Phone  Method 
975  Putnam  Bids..  2  W.  4Sth  Street.  N.  Y. 


What  15c£Yout  Nation's  Capita! 

Ltterof  15c  in  Itampaof  coin  will  brin^youl  l         P 


The  little  matter  of  15c  in  tl  imps  or  coin  will  bring  you  I  the  v  . 
13  w.-rks  fin  tn.il.    The  Pathfinder  I]  an  Illustrated  weekly,  i 
the  Nation's  center,  for  til  i  paper  that] 

world  ami  telli  the  truth  and  only  the  truth  mow  I 
per  fills  the  bill  arathoutemptj  tag  the  1 1 

want  to  keep  postc.l  on  whfctts  ijoing  on  it.  < 
.  of  time  or  money.  ■  If  you  want  a 

whii  ti  is  sincere,  reliable,  entcrtsinlns;,  wholesome,  the  Ptthflndof  Is  fours*    If  you  woul  1  appreciate  a  paper  v 
clearly,  fairly,  briefly— here  It  Is.    A  dollar  bill  nulled  at  our  ri*k  will  bring  you  the  Pathfinder  lor  a  full  yeai.  15c  to 

showthatyoumlirhllikevn>  h.i|..i|..r, .in.l  wewlllseii.llhe  IVlllilin.lrronpr. .I.e.:  ni  D,..«-j„_     D„w   on         u/ Ll-.l.-    n    /« 

13  weeks.  Theiscducsi.  iii.iyu;.  butweareuuj  ••iiuvcs'in  j^»  itien.is.  rainiiiiaer,  box  as.    w  asnington,  U.  u 


Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the 
nerve-center  of  civilization  ;  history  la  being 
made  at  thia  world  capital.  The  Pathfinder's 
illustrated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear,  im- 
partial and  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affairs 
during  these  strenuous,  epoch-making  days. 
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Make  Every  Room  an 
All- Weather  Room 

WITH  this  new  type  trouble-proof  casement  win- 
dow you  can  instantly  adapt  any  room  to 
any  weather.  In  hot  weather  you  can  make 
your  living  room,  dining  room  and  bedrooms  like 
open  porches — with  a  clear  sweep  for  every  breeze 
and  an  unobstructed  view.  In  cold  or  stormy 
weather  you'll  he  much  more  comfortable  than  with 
ordinary  windows-  Whitney  Windows  are  absolutely 
tight  and  storm-proof  when  closed.  Double-glazed 
saOi  can  be  used,  which  does  away  with  the  need 
for  storm  windows. 

Whitney  Windows  are  not  like  the  ordinary  hinged 
ca~ement  windows.  They  never  rattle  or  slam  shut, 
always  work  smoothly  and  quietly.  They  open  out- 
ward, out  of  the  way  of  shades,  curtains  and  fur- 
niture. Give  perfect  control  of  ventilation.  We 
manufacture  only   the   patented 

WHITNEY 

T  T      CASEMENT     1 

WINDOW  HARDWARE 

and  screen  fittings — use  any  style  sash  you  wish. 
If  you  cannot  get  the  sash  locally,  wc  will  quote  you 
on  your  requirements  complete,  f.o.b.  Minneapolis. 

Our  service  department  will  help  you,  without 
charge,  to  adapt  Whitney  Windows  to  any  unusual 
requirements,  furnishing  vou  with  drawings  and 
specifications  that  will  enable  your  contractor  or 
carpenter  to  make  successful  installation. 

FRFF — Wr'te  f°r  Interesting  portfolio  of  ar- 
r  IV&Ei  t i - 1 i <-    and    practical    casement    window 
designs  for  different  types  of  homes. 


I[  Wrs*  of  Mississippi  River 
or  in  Wisconsin,  address 

Whitney  Window 
Corporation 

313  Fifth  8treet  8onth 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


H  K.ist  <>\  Mississippi 
River,  address, 

H.  E.  Holbrook 
Company 

448  John  Hancock  Bldg. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


This  shows  the  Whitney  This  shows  the  Whitney 

hinge  th.it   is  fastened  to  hinjje  that   is  fastened  to 

The   roller  bottom  of  sash.     It   lias  a 

run*  in  a  groove.  in  a  water- 

proof metal  track. 


OPECIFY  garage  hardware  which  is 
^  designed  for  garage  use  and  which 
is  famous  for  the  splendid  service  it 
gives.     Specify 

STANLEY 
HARDWARE 

Today  send  for  latest  catalog.  It  is 
of  interest  to  you. 

The  Stanley  Works  Soffit 


MAKING    MY    PEN    BEHAVE 


( Continued  ji 

that  will  make  them  recognizable,  and  ex- 
pose  some  hit  of  confidential  life  history, 
or  some  frailty  for  the  public  entertainment 
— that  is  a  breach  of  confidence  which, 
while  not  quite  so  bad  as  selling  the  love- 
letters  of  one's  parents,  is  fully  as  heinous 
as  the  crime  of  a  reporter  who  prints  in- 
terviews gained  under  promise  of  silence. 
Yet  friends  and  acquaintances  may  be  the 
best  copy  in  the  world  for  your  romancer ; 
to  build  a  wall  for  him  between  the  legiti- 
mate and  the  illegitimate  use  of  this  ma- 
terial is  more  than  I  know  how  to  do.  be- 
yond saying  that  he  must  protect  them  in 
their  right  to  anonymity.  His  own  good 
taste  must  erect  that  barrier. 

After  breach  of  confidence,  theft,  in  its 
various  degrees.  A  short  and  ugly  word ! 
Plagiarism  has  a  better  sound,  particularly 
since  we  are  discussing  something  less  than 
crime  in  these  pages. 

What  is  plagiarism?  How  far  may  a 
writer  go  in  the  use  of  material  formulated 
by  another?  It  is  not  worth  while  to  cite 
even  a  small  proportion  of  those  eminent 
writers  who  have  admittedly  found  their 
raw  material  in  pages  produced  by  another 
and  then  served  it  up  with  some  sauce  of 
their  own  making.  Arguments  on  this  sub- 
ject have  raged  since  there  ever  was  a  body 
of  written  literature,  and  whatever  the 
ruling  might  have  been  in  any  particular 
age  or  decade,  always  there  would  arise  a 
genius  of  that  day  who  took  what  he  want- 
ed wherever  he  found  it  and  by  the  miracle 
of  his  skill  gave  it  rebirth  ;  and  that  pub- 
lic which  is  the  final  arbiter,  after  giving 
some  hearing  to  the  case,  would  render  its 
decision  in  favor  of  Genius. 

"An'  what  'e  thought  'e  might  require 

'E  went  an'  took — the  same  as  me." 

"A  great  poet  may  really  borrow,"  says 
Landor ;  "he  may  condescend  to  an  obliga- 
tion at  the  hand  of  an  equal  or  an  in- 
ferior ;  but  he  forfeits  his  title  if  he  bor- 
rows more  than  the  amount  of  his  own  pos- 
sessions .  .  .  the  lowlier  of  intellect 
may  lay  out  a  table  in  their  field,  at  which 
table  the  highest  one  shall  sometimes  be 
disposed  to  partake ;  want  does  not  compel 
him." 

"The  man  of  genius,"  says  Dumas,  "does 
not  steal,  he  conquers,  and  what  he  con- 
quers he  annexes  to  his  empire.  He  makes 
laws  for  it,  he  peoples  it  with  his  sub- 
jects, and  extends  his  golden  scepter  over 
it.  And  where  is  the  man  who,  on  survey- 
ing his  beautiful  kingdom,  shall  dare  to 
assert  that  this  or  that  part  of  his  land  is 
no  part  of  his  property?" 

If  Landor  and  Dumas  and  others  of  their 
opinion  be  right,  is  there  anything  left  of 
the  sin  of  plagiarism?  Not  if  you  are  su- 
perior in  genius  to  the  man  you  rob!  And 
as  you  yourself  must  decide  it  is  apparent 
that  yon  may  steal  with  the  greater  free- 
dom as  you  gain  the  greater  self-esteem. 

It  is  pleasant  to  gather  ideas  in  the  gar- 
den of  nonsense,  but  dull  duty  requires  me 
to  seek-  some  pathway  of  reason  lending  out. 
"I'lagiarius."  says  the  Latin  dictionary, 
" — a  man  stealer  or  kidnapper;  one  who 
gives  himself  out  to  be  the  author  of  an- 
other man's  book."  Clearly,  the  matter 
which  is  stolen  must  be  the  property  of 
another.  Yet  no  writer  has  ;i  private  right 
lo  any  particular  situation:  otherwise  the 
public  storehouse  would  now    he  empty. 

Paralleling  another's  situation  may  not 
prove  plagiarism,  but  what  of  borrowing 
his  style?  Peculiarity  of  style  may  be  a 
man's  own,  yet  if  imitation  of  it  be  theft, 
;i!l  amateur  writers  and  most  of  their  bet- 
are  kleptomaniacs.  "No  actress,"  says 
E.  F.  Benson,  "can  help  wriggling  after 
seeing  the  Divine  Sarah,  no  actor  can  help 


om  page  IS) 

ranting  after  seeing — somebody  else."  But 
I  will  not  allow  this  path  to  lead 
me  toward  any  cumbersomely  exact  asser- 
tion, as  that  plagiarism  is  committed  when 
one  repeats  some  particular  combination  of 
situations,  or  handles  them  in  a  certain 
fashion.  How  do  I  know?  The  charge  of 
plagiarism  is  so  easily  and  so  readily 
brought  by  any  writer  who  thinks  himself 
aggrieved.  And  yet  it  is  so  difficult  to  prove 
because  the  intent  must  be  there.  A  thief 
must  have  the  intent  to  steal.  A  plagiarist 
must  "give  himself  out  to  be  the  author 
of  another  man's  book."  In  the  many  inter- 
esting discussions  of  this  subject  that  I 
have  read,  there  is  always  the  assumption 
that  the  degree  of  the  crime  lies  in  the 
amount  of  the  injury  that  one  writer,  wit- 
tingly or  unwittingly,  has  done  another.  To 
my  mind,  the  sin  of  plagiarism  lies  chiefly 
in  the  writer's  betrayal  of  his  reader's  con- 
fidence. It  is  just  another  question  of  false 
labeling. 

If  this  argument  of  mine  leaves  no  room 
for  so-called  "unconscious  plagiarism"  it  is 
because  I  believe  there  is  no  such  thing. 
There  is  no  unconscious  thievery.  The  in- 
teresting coincidences  which  sometimes  do 
occur,  and  those  which  are  so  often  discov- 
ered by  meticulous  "penny-a-liners,"  do  not 
long  mislead  the  fair-minded.  There  is  an 
atmosphere  about  real  theft  that  generally 
is  unmistakable  when  the  arguments  are 
heard.  The  writer  who  keeps  faith  with  his 
reader,  giving  full  credit  whenever  failure 
to  do  so  might  by  any  possibility  mislead ; 
being  frank  whenever  he  distrusts  the  spon- 
taneity of  his  own  invention,  may  go  ahead 
with  the  assurance  that  honest  critics  will 
find  little  difficulty  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween crime  and  coincidence. 

Honest  labels  on  wares  honestly  secured. 
A  compact  code,  to  be  sure,  but  a  good 
deal  of  kernel  hides  in  that  small  shell. 
The  only  other  restraints  that  good  morals 
and  good  manners  impose  upon  your  pen 
are  those  that  common  courtesy  or  human 
sympathy  compel  you  to  exercize  in  any  of 
your  dealings  with  your  fellows,  intensified 
by  that  great  distinction  which  lies  between 
the  freedom  of  the  tongue  and  the  freedom 
of  the  pen.  "While  I  did  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  man  to  drive  So-and-so  out  of 
public  life,"  said  a  certain  journalist — and 
he  spoke  truly — "it  is  a  source  of  pleasure 
to  me,  and  of  real  pride,  as  I  look  back  over 
it  all,  that  I  was  never  unfair  to  him  per- 
sonally. I  liked  the  man,  and  I  tried,  all 
the  while  that  I  was  exposing  his  ineffi- 
ciency for  his  public  office,  to  acquaint  my 
readers  with  his  oddly  likable  traits.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  think  that  thru  it  all  he 
rather  liked  me."  The  courtesy  of  the  pen 
is  so  easily  forgotten  in  the  heat  of  any 
controversy,  or  its  lack  of  a  sheath  to  cover 
its  cutting  edge  is  so  readily  overlooked ! 
Bet  me  but  use  a  little  humor  as  a  means 
for  attaining  an  end,  and  behold  I  seem  to 
be  having  fun  at  my  subject  instead  of 
with  it.  Prove  to  me  that  you  are  able  to 
write  humorously  of  a  man  without  thereby 
implying  your  own  superiority  to  him,  and 
I  will  grant  you  at  once  a  place  among 
literary  gentlefolk. 

The  limitations  upon  our  pens  are  many, 
but  after  all  most  of  them  would  never 
occur  to  us  as  restraints  if  our  instincts 
were  sound.  I  imagine  that  the  writer  who 
thinks  of  each  written  word  as  a  means  of 
communication  between  him  and  a  fellow — 
some  one  he  would  like  to  know,  between 
whom  and  himself  he  would  like  to  estab- 
lish a  good  understanding,  I  imagine  such 
a  writer  has  little  difficulty  in  making  his 
pen  behave. 

Ppughkeepsie,  New  York 
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The  New  Plays 

The  Very  Idea,  by  W.  H.  Gilmore.  A 
eugenic  farce-comedy  for  the  sophisticated. 
Funny  and  vulgar  in  spots.  (Astor  Thea- 
ter. ) 

Maytime,  by  Rida  Johnson  Young — a 
pleasing  play,  with  music,  of  old  and  mod- 
ern New  York.  Light  and  entertaining. 
(  Shubert  Theater.) 

Laurence  Langer's  farce,  The  Family 
Exit — pert,  outspoken,  improper,  but  let  us 
paradoxically  add  neither  coarse  nor  unen- 
tertaining.  A  pretty  good  imitation  of  Ber- 
nard  Shaw.    (Comedy  Theater.) 

Pebbles 

"Who  was  the  first  man,  Bobby?*'  asked 
the  teacher. 

"George  Washington,"  answered  the 
young  American  promptly. 

"Why,  no,  Bobby.  You  ought  to  know 
better  than  that.  It  was  Adam." 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Bobby,  self-righteously, 
"I  wasn't  counting  foreigners." — Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 

There  was  an  explosion  of  one  of  the  big 
guns  on  a  battleship  not  long  ago.  Shortly 
afterward  one  of  the  sailors  who  was  in- 
jured was  asked  by  a  reporter  to  give  an 
account  of  it. 

"Well,  sir,"  rejoined  the  jacky,  "it  was 
like  this :  You  see,  I  was  standin'  with  me 
back  to  the  gun,  a-facin'  the  port  side.  All 
of  a  sudden  I  hears  a  hell  of  a  noise ;  then 
sir,  the  ship  physician,  he  says,  'Set  up  an' 
take  this.'  " — Arms  and  the  Man. 

Little  six-year-old  Allan,  scion  of  a  book- 
ish family,  had  mastered  reading  so  effi- 
ciently that  his  first  glimpses  of  story-land 
were  growing  hazy  in  his  memory.  One 
afternoon  he  confided  to  his  mother  : 

"Mildred  was  showing  me  her  new  book 
today,  and  it's  the  queerest  thing  you  ever 
saw!  Why,  it  just  says:  'Is  it  a  cat?  It 
is  a  cat.  Can  the  cat  run?'  and  a  lot  of 
stuff  like  that !  'Course  I  was  too  polite  to 
say  so,  but  it  didn't  seem  to  me  the  style 
was  a  bit  juicy !" — Harper's  Magazine. 

She  was  an  admirable  person  and  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  pointing  a  moral  to 
her  small  nephews  and  nieces.  She  took 
them  to  the  museum  for  a  treat. 

"This,"  said  the  guide,  "is  Nelson's  vest, 
worn  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  this  is 
the  hole  where  the  fatal  bullet  went  thru." 

"There,  children,"  said  their  aunt.  "You 
remember  what  I  said  about  a  stitch  in 
time  saving  nine.  If  that  hole  had  been 
mended  the  bullet  wouldn't  have  gone 
thru."  Then  she  capped  it  by  adding,  "And 
Nelson  might  have  been  living  yet." — New 
York  World. 

Mrs.  Skinner  keeps  a  boarding-house 
where  it  is  whispered  the  guests  are  by 
no  means  too  well  fed.  One  of  her  neigh- 
bors attempted  to  point  out  to  the  lady  the 
error  of  her  ways. 

."I  should  think,"  began  the  neighbor, 
"you'd  do  well  to  feed  your  boarders  a 
little  better.  You  can't  expect  them  to  say 
a  good  word  for  you  when  they  leave." 

"Oh,  but  they  do,"  was  the  quick  reply. 
"Almost  every  one  of  them  has  a  grudge 
against  some  friend  or  other,  and  he  invari- 
ably recommends  my  house  to  him,  I  get 
lots  of  new  boarders  that  way." — New  Idea. 

ODE 

Oupeco   thermos    dioxygen,    temco    sonora 

tuxedo, 
Ilesinol   fiat  bacardi,   camera   anaco  wheat- 

ena  ; 
Antiskid  pebeco  calox,  oleo  tycos  barometer 
Post  urn  aabisco ! 

Prestolite  arco  congoleum,  karo  aluminum 

kryptok, 
Crisco   balopticon    lysol,   jello   bellans   car- 
borundum ! 
Ampico  clyamic  swoboda,   pantasote   necco 
britannica, 

Encyclopaedia  ? 
Corinne  Rockwell  Swain  in  Thr  Century. 


Dreer's  Reliable 
Spring  -  Blooming 


Bulb 


s 


DO  not  miss 
the  joy  of 
having  a  bed  or 
border  of  Bulbs 
next  Spring. 
Plant  them  this 
Fall  as  early  as 
you  can  and  success 
certain. 

We  import  the  very 
highest  grades  of  the 
finest  varieties  and  offer 
in  our  Autumn  Cata- 
logue splendid  collec- 
tions of  Hyacinth's, 
Tulips,  Narcissi,  Crocus, 
Snowdrops,  etc. 

The  Fall  is  also  the  time  to  set  out  Hardy 
Perennial  Plants,  Vines,  Shrubs,  etc.  Our 
Autumn  Catalogue  also  gives  a  complete  list  of 
seasonable  seeds,  plants,  and  bulbs  for  outdoors, 
window-garden  and  conservatory. 

Mailed  free  to  anyone  mentioning  tliis  magazine. 


HENRY  A.  DREER, 


714-16  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WHITING- ADAMS 

RUSHE 


i  every 


:ity  in  the   United    Stat 
who  sells  brushes,  carries 
stock  and  sells 

UiLIITIMP  All/IMC  RDIICIirC  Excellence  of  quality  and  favorablo  prices  guarantee 
If  Ml  I  IRU'HUHIYIO  DnUOnLO  BOOd  demand  and  sure  sale.  Dealers  never  have  any 
dead  stock,  slow  selling  WHITING-ADAMS  BRUSHES.  Send  for  Illustrated  Literature.  Dcpt    * 

JOHN  L  WHITING-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  1™$o":hI«T:xJ:~ 

Whltlng-Adama  Bruiho.  A"'.rl.   I  <1..M  Modal  and  Official  Bluo  Hibhoit.  tha  Hlttholt  Award  at  ■•aiiania  -l-i  ,,Uoa.  1«U> 
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Hops 


Let  Us  Bring  The 
Big  New  York  Stores 
To  Your  Door   -v 

No  matter  where  you  live  or  what  you 
want,  our  trio  of  women  Expert 
Shoppers  will  buy  you  any  merchandise 
shown  in  New  York  Department 
Stores  and  Speciality  Shops,  or  ad- 
vertised or  catalogued  by  them.  You 
never  pay  more  than  their  regular  prices. 

There  is  no  charge  to  you  for  this  serv- 
ice.     Our    remuneration    comes    from    the 
the   purpose  of  a  journey  to  New  York  and 
A  wealth  of  expert  shopping 


Hir   service   will    serve 
save  the  time  and  expense  the  journey  entails, 
experience  fills  your  every  requirement. 

"New  York  Department  Store  Bulletin"  FREE 

Contains  latest  Fall  Fashions  in  New  York  Department  Stores — publishes  news 
about  SPECIAL  SALES  in  leading  stores,  including  Wanamaker's,  Lord  & 
Taylor's,  Arnold  Constable's,  Macy's,  Cimbel's,  McCreery's,  etc.,  at  savings 
from  iorc  to  50%.  The  right  kind  of  shopping  is  an  art — to  us  it  is  a  profes- 
sion. Goods  sent  on  approval.  Satisfaction  or  money  back  is  our  unqualified 
guarantee. 

DREXEL,  ROTHSCHILD  &  WHITNEY 

505  Fifth  Avenue  -  -  New  York  City 


Don't  pay  a  nickel  each  for 

Peaches  and  Pears 

when  you  can  pick  them  off  the  trees     A 

Go  into  partnership  with  Nature  and  let 
her  provide  winter  luxuries  for  your 
table.  Grow  your  own  fruit  and  enjoy 
jams,  preserves  and  jellies  when  fruit  is 
scarce.  Your  home  grown,  home  made 
preserves  are  infinitely  superior  to  the 
higher  priced  "canned"  varieties. 

But  when  you  plant,  take  care  to  plant  sturdy  stock  of 
proven  merit,  that  your  forethought,  expense  and  effort 
may  not  be  expended  in  vain. 

Hicks  fine  fruit  trees,  berry  bushes, 
grape  vines  and  strawberry  plants 
are  all  of  pedigreed  strain.  They  are 
now  in  prime  condition  to  transplant. 

Hicks  fruit  trees  planted 

this  fall  will  gain  a  year's 

growth  over  those  put  out 

next  spring.    You 

,.,,  take  no  chance  of 

"*-*        loss  because  Hicks 


^ 


trees,  big  and  small,  are  guaranteed  to 
grow  satisfactorily.    Be  sure  to  plant 
currants,  gooseberries  and  raspber- 
ries.   A  few  bushes 
of  each  will  sup- 
ply the  needs 
of  a  family. 
Send  for 
complete 
catalog.         i 
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HICKS  NURSERIES 

Box  K,      Westbury,  L.  1. 

Phone  68  ( 


Mt^Morris  Nurseries^ 


Now  is  the  time  for  fall 

planting.     Send   your   or  ler 

promptly,  and  plant  so  roots 

will    get    set    and    trees    be 

r-  ady    for  an   early  start  in 

the  spring.   Our  latest  cata- 

'  <  vergfreens    in 

variety,   hedge   plants, 

shrubs,       climbers,        roses, 

shade  trees  and  the  best  of 

everything     in     large      and 

Small    fruits. 

A  fine  book,  full  of  helpful  sug- 

Wriic  for  LI  today  and 

don't  delay  sending  order. 

THE  MORRIS   NURSERY  CO. 
Box  802,      West  Chester.  Pa. 


Don't  Take 

Chances 

With  Your 

Trees 


r  ET  us  take  care  of  them  now.  We 
■*-'  will  know  what  to  do  and  do  it  right. 
Experts  in  cavity  filling,  blocking,  brac- 
ing, etc.  Representatives  available  every- 
where. Send  for  "Tree  Talk"— the  tree 
lover's  manual. 

THE  F.  A.  BARTLETT  CO. 
536  Main  St.,  Stamford,  Conn. 


THE  WOMEN  BEHIND 
THE  GUNS 

(Continued  from  par/c  23) 
prime  factors  will  certainly  tend  to  keep 
a  certain  proportion  of  women  permanently 
in  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  new  avenues  of 
work  which  the  unwonted  times  have  ruth- 
lessly thrown  open  to  them.  But  I  think 
the  men  who  regard  the  innovation  of 
women  with  horror,  and  a  fear  that  is  not 
all  selfish  lest  their  livelihood  should  be 
endangered  by  the  overstocking  of  the  labor 
market,  might  in  the  main  set  their  hearts 
at  rest.  Women  are  learning  now,  and 
will  have  learnt  altogether  soon,  the  crime 
and  folly  of  undercutting,  and  if  they  are 
allowed  the  same  facilities  of  training  as 
men,  will  ask  the  same  pay  for  the  same 
work.  And  also  there  is  much  work  that 
will  always,  in  normal  times,  be  mainly 
done,  and  better  done,  by  men. 

I  believe  that  "woman's  work"  is  any- 
thing that  a  woman  feels  she  can  do  and 
enjoy  doing :  but  when  it  begins  to  over- 
tax her  strength,  and  therefore  set  her 
nerves  on  edge  and  sharpen  her  voice  and 
take  away  from  her  the  graciousness  and 
sweetness  of  life,  then  surely  it  is  time 
for  her  to  find  some  other  calling.  And 
this  is  what  is  happening  already  to  some 
Englishwomen  who  are  doing  men's  work 
— as  indeed  it  has  happened  to  many  be- 
fore the  war  in  long  and  arduous  labor 
over  the  wash-tub,  or  sewing  in  some 
sweater's  den,  or  match-box  making  for 
fourteen  or  more  hours  a  day.  And  these 
were  supposed  to  be  womanly  occupations ! 

"After  the  war"  has  become  a  phrase 
in  England  for  a  heavenly  kind  of  time,  a 
sort  of  millenium  when  all  wrongs  shall  be 
put  right,  and  the  whole  world  shall  be  re- 
constructed on  a  new  and  glorious  pattern 
— "reshaped  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire!" 
And  one  of  the  reforms  that  are  to  come 
then  is  that,  by  some  miracle  of  organiza- 
tion and  readjustment,  woman  shall  be 
allowed  her  full  scope  as  a  home-maker. 

Home  life  all  over  England  has  been 
sorely  broken  into.  The  sweetness  and  the 
value  of  it  shine  all  the  clearer  in  per- 
spective, against  the  dark  background  of  the 
present.  Ways  in  which  it  could  have  been 
deepened  and  enriched  come  into  the  im- 
agination of  all  those,  at  home  and  abroad, 
who  dream  of  it  and  long  for  its  renewal. 
And  thousands  of  upper  and  middle-class 
wives  and  mothers  have  learned,  by  work 
in  Soldiers'  Wives'  Clubs  and  Munition 
Workers'  Canteens,  how  thousands  of  their 
poorer  sisters  know  nothing,  have  never 
been  able  to  know  anything,  of  real  home 
life,  in  their  overcrowded  rooms  and  their 
overcrowded  days.  Health  visitors  and  wel- 
fare workers  are  trying  now  to  spread  the 
gospel  of  home — the  clean  and  wholesome 
and  happy  place  it  should  be  for  elders  to 
come  back  to  day  by  day,  and  for  little  new 
lives  to  start  the  world  in. 

For  this  reform  those  whose  hearts  are 
most  in  it  look  eagerly  to  the  new  and 
untried  leverage  of  the  women's  vote.  At 
last,  tardily  and  not  very  graciously, 
the  British  Parliament  is  to  allow  the  Eng- 
lishwoman to  perform  the  shockingly  un- 
feminine  act  of  recording  her  political  opin- 
ions by  making  a  little  cross  on  a  ballot- 
paper  opposite  the  name  of  the  parlia- 
mentary candidate  who  she  believes  will 
do  best  service  to  his  country  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  a  little  pitiful 
that  in  the  year  of  grace  1917  an  intelli- 
gent and  cultured  body  of  men  should  de- 
cide that  the  average  woman  is  not  fit  to 
be  trusted  with  a  vote  until  she  is  thirty 
years  old,  when  the  average  man  attains 
one  at  twenty-one.  But  this  will  pass.  It 
merely  stamps  with  an  unintelligent  discour- 
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tesy  a  Parliament  which  needed  to  give 
with  eager  grace,  with  both  hands,  gener- 
ously, the  right  it  had  so  long  withheld. 
The  worst  stigma  is  removed.  A  woman 
is  no  longer  denied  the  franchise  because 
she  is  a  woman,  but  only  just  because,  be- 
ing otherwise  qualified,  she  is  not  yet 
thirty !  That  is  a  disability  that  can  be 
outgrown.  And  in  any  case,  the  heart  of 
England  is  too  sound  to  let  such  a  glaring- 
ly unequal  measure  long  disfigure  the  stat- 
ute book  and  belittle  English  chivalry  anc 
sense  of  proportion. 

The  Englishwoman  of  1917  is  progres- 
sive, experimental,  patriotic,  democratic. 
War-weary,  heartsick  and  overstrained, 
there  yet  shines  undimmed  a  clear  ideal  in 
the  hearts  of  gentle  and  simple,  educated 
and  ignorant — the  ideal  of  service.  And  I 
believe  that  it  has  come  to  stay.  It  is  an 
ideal  that  is  pursued  thru  many  morasses 
of  mistake,  but  that  must  guide  earnest 
feet  onto  the  highroad  at  length.  It  began 
in  the  ideal  of  service  of  the  nation,  it  is 
broadening  into  the  ideal  of  service  of  hu- 
manity. The  spirit  in  which  the  women  of 
England  today  are  finding  themselves,  find- 
ing each  other,  finding  their  true  powers, 
and.  thru  much  experiment,  their  possible 
vocations,  will  yet  be  abroad  and  working 
in  the  world  when  this  war  also  has  burned 
itself  out  and  gone  with  those  before  it  into 
the  ashes  of  the  past ;  for  it  has  within  it 
the  breath  of  the  spirit  of  eternity — the 
breath  of  freedom,  the  joy  of  effort  and  of 
adventure,  the  glory  of  giving  and  spend- 
ing oneself  for  one's  fellows. 

Neiv  York  City 


A  sign  in  a  restaurant  has  this  variation 
of  an  old  idea : 

Pies   Like  Mother  Made.  5  Cents. 

Pies  Like  Mother  Tried  to  Make  But 

Couldn't,  10  Cents. 

— New  Idea. 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  the  irate  trav- 
eling man  found  the  night  clerk  of  the  little 
hotel  in  a  North  Carolina  town. 

"I  told  you  to  call  me  for  the  seven 
o'clock  train.  Now  I  have  to  lose  twenty- 
four  hours'  time.  Why  didn't  you  call  me?" 

"I  couldn't  very  well,"  explained  the 
clerk,  cheerfully :  "I  just  got  up  myself." — 
Everybody's. 

Sandy  had  returned  to  his  native  Scotch 
village  after  a  visit  to  London.  When  some 
one  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  great 
city  he  said  : 

"It  is  a  grand  place,  but  the  folks  there 
are  not  honest." 

"How  is  that?"  asked  his  friend. 

"Well,  I  bought  a  box  of  pins  labeled 
'a  thousand  for  a  penny.'  and  coining  home 
in  the  train  I  counted  them,  and  I  found 
they  were  seventeen  short." — Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 

Nothing  is  to  be  said  in  commendation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  recently  ad- 
vertised, in  a  London  newspaper :  "Loud, 
second-hand  gramophone,  wanted  for  re- 
prisals." Many  people,  however,  not  only 
in  London,  but  in  many  other  towns  the 
world  over,  are  only  too  familiar  with  the 
circumstances  which  provoked  this  venge- 
ful and  mistaken  determination.  Such  cir- 
cumstances certainly  constitute  one  of  the 
things  which  will  need  to  he  "seen  to" 
sooner  or  later. — Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor. 

Henry's   father   was   a   golf   enthusiast  : 

therefore   Henry   knew  all  about   the  game, 
One  time  he  was  asked : 

"Henry,    why    is    it    that    men    that    play 

golf  always  yell   'fore'   instead   of  'look   out' 
or  some  such  thing?" 

Henry  thought  for  a  second  before  an 
inspiration  came  from  looking  at  his  young 
sister,  who  was  diligently  getting  her  arith- 
metic. 

"You  see."   he  replied,   "it  takes   too  long 
to  yell   'toot-toot.'  and   that   sounds  so   much 
like   'two-two'    that    they    just    add    them    In 
gether  and  yell   'four'." — (loud  Sport. 


KING 

GREENHOUSES 

are  as  different  as  the  settings  in  which  they  are  placed  and 
with  which  they  are  made  to  harmonize.  Yet,  they  are  all 
alike  in  one  thing — they  are  intensely  practical. 

In  King  Greenhouses  heating,  ventilating  and  the  location 
of  the  benches  are  a  scientific  study.  Around  these  features 
is  built  the  stately  house  of  glass.  A  special  type  of  con- 
struction is  used  which  permits  this  to  be  of  rare  beauty  and 
grace. 

Write  today  for  our  greenhouse  literature  and  tell  us  what  you  would 
like.  Our  experts,  without  any  obligation  will  put  your  ideas  into  practical 
shape  and  submit  plans  and  estimates. 

KING   CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

383  KING'S  ROAD  NORTH  TONAWANDA,  N.  Y. 

"All  the  Sunlight  All  Day  Houses" 

Branch  Offices: 

Scranton,  307  Irving  Ave. 

Philadelphia,  Harrison  Bldg.,  15th  &  Market  St*. 


T^RANICH^B 

^V^  l/Ttra- Quality  ] 

L    ^*^     and  PlAyer 

Eitabliirwd  1864 

In  Tone  and  Artistic  Merit  Their  Leadership 
Is  Acknowledged  by  Musicians  Everywhere. 

for  story  of  "  T"Ac  Mint  Mutr*" 

KRANICH  &  BACH      -        -  New  York  City 
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The    Countryside    Classified    Directory 

A  Ready  Market  Place  for  Country  Property,  Dog's,  Poultry  and  Live 
Stock.  The  tree  service  ox  The  Countryside  Shop  is  at  your  disposal. 
Write  to  the  Manager,  who  -will  gladly  supply  the  desired  information. 


No.  o  Poultry  House 


Setting   Coops 


Pigeon  House 


Hodgson  Portable  Houses 

This  sanitary  poultry  house  is  an  egg  record  breaker  for 
12  hens.  The  setting  coops  keep  the  hens  by  themselves 
while  setting.  The  pigeon  house  (with  its  flight  cage) 
is  fitted  complete  for  10  nests.  Hodgson  poultry  and  pet 
stock  houses  are  the  most  scientifically  constructed  on 
the  market.  Made  of  painted  sections  that  can  be  easily 
bolted  together  by  anyone.      Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 


LF     UnnrCnW    rnMDAMV    Room  341,116  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
r .   nUUboUil    LUlUl/ill  I  6  East  39th  Street,  New  York  City 
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POLICE  DOGS 

PUPPIES  A 
SPECIALTY 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Ask  For  Illustrated  Booklet 

PALISADE  KENNELS,  Box  30,  East  Killingly,  Conn. 


LET  US  SEND  YOU 

Polk  Miller's  Dog  Book— Free 

America's  greatest  authority  on  dogs  and  how  to  treat  them. 

Originator  of  the  world-famous  Sergeant's  Dog  Remedies. 

POLK  MILLER  DRUG  CO.,   Inc.  Dept.  206  Richmond,  Va 


niBiK.i.iuiiiii::::! :t 


"BUFFALO"  PORTABLE  POULTRY  RUNWAYS 

Enable  job   I"   make  any  size  yard  or  runway  desired.      Can  be  moved  to  other 
locations  at  will.     Prices  as  foil' 

''"  •  Per  Sfrtlon 

7  ft.  lone  x   5  ft.  high $3.55        8  ft.  lone  x  2  ft.  high $2.00 

2  ft.  6  In.  long  x  5  ft.  (Gat*)      1.G0        u  ft.   lung  .\  2  ft.   high 1.60  a^S 

Above  prices  are  lor  orders  con-.istini:  of  six  or  more  s<-ai..      ,n!  1     < .    B.  cars  Buffalo.  N.  V.     Best  <■  on  the  market  for     ' 

young  chicks,  duck  I  other  small  fowl  or  anil  r  enclosing  small  gardens  In  season.  Place  your  order  today  I     i 

You  wiU  be  well  satisfied.     Send  check,  money  order  or  New  York  Dralt  and  we  will  send  you  the  greater  article  on  the  mar-     I 
ket  for  poultry  or  dog  kennel  purposes.     Booklet  67B  describing  this  system  will  be  mailed  gratis  upon  request. 

BUFFALO   W1B.E  WORKS  CO.  (Formerly  Scheeler's  Bona),  496  Terrace,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
***i»»»»lMW»^i^iM«IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMUIMIMIUM^ 


"COUNTRY  AND  SUBURBAN  HOUSES" 

A  most  complete  and  handsomely  illustrated  book  designed  to  solve  your  building 
proposition.     9  x  12  inches.     38  complete  designs  with  138  illustrations. 
Colonial.  Artistic   Stucco,  Half  Timber  and  other  styles  of  Architecture.   Practical 
information.    Estimates  of  cost.     Floor  plans  with  all  dimensions.    Special  sketches. 

Designs  costing  $4,000  to  $25,000.    Price  $1.50  prepaid. 
W.  W.  DEWSNAP.  Architect  203  Broadway,  New  York  City 


G.D.TILLEY,inc 

Naturalist 

"Everything  in  the 

Bird  Line   from  a 

Canary  to  an  Ostrich" 

Birds  for  the  House  and  Porch 

Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Waterway 

Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and  Aviary 

Birds  for  the  Game  Preserve  and  Park 

Special  Bird  Feeds 

I  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive 
dealer  in  land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  have  on 
and  the  most  extensive  stock  in  [he  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Inc.,  Naturalist,  Box  S,  Darien,  Conn. 


America's 

Pioneer 

Dog  Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

AND  HOW  TO  FEED 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by  the  Author 

H.   CLAY   CLOVER  CO..    Inc. 
118  West  31st  Street.  New  York 


USE  PERFECTION  DOG  FOOD  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

Send    $5  00    for    100    pounds,    use    25    per   cent   and 

if   not   the   best   you   ever   used,    send   it   back;    your 

money    will    be    refunded,    we    will    pay    the    return 

freight.        Perfection      Ready-to-use     Dog     Food     is 

cooked,    ready    to    feed;    a    perfectly    balanced    ration 

— feeding   instructions   with  each   shipment. 

Order  today  or  write  for  Catalog. 

PERFECTION   FOODS  CO.  INC. 

Successors  to  Perfection  Dog  Food  Co. 

290  Perfection  Bldg..  Detroit,  Mich. 

Factory,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


YOUR 
ORGANIZATION 

may  need  toning  up — it  may  be 
running  a  bit  slack — it  may  have 
gotten  in  a  rut. 

If  you  think  it  has — if  you  are 
considering  what  is  best  to  do — 
write  the  Plan  and  Purchase  De- 
partment of  The  Independent  for 
their  free  Check  List.  Look  it 
over,  considering  the  several  de- 
partments of  your  office  or  plant, 
the  work  done  in  each  and  what 
appliances  you  think  could  be  used 
to  advantage. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  nearly 
some  of  these  devices  come  to 
filling  your  requirements,  write 
out  on  the  blank  pages  provided, 
a  clear  statement  of  your  trouble 
— showing  just  where  results  fail 
to  satisfy  you,  and  naming  the 
machines  or  devices  you  want  to 
know  about. 

We  probably  can  help  you — if 
you  give  us  a  detailed  statement 
•to  work  on.  We  have  helped  many 
executives  in  many  branches  of 
business  throughout  the  country. 

The  Independent  Efficiency  Service 

Plan  and  Purchase  Dept 
119  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Independent 
Opinions 


g^rg-rs^rs~Eg~rs~ri^si-s»-3!3-s3^;T^gf 


We  wonder  why  plain  words  should  be 
so  hard  to  understand.  Here  is  a  letter 
from  a  correspondent  whose  good  will  we 
value  because  his  sympathy  with  the  cause 
of  labor  is  that  which  The  Independent 
has  always  shown.  Now  read  what  he  says : 

"Break  the  I.  W.  W.  Now"  is  an  inter- 
esting caption  over  a  startling  editorial 
in  your  issue  of  July  21.  Your  exhortation 
therein  is  so  anarchistic  that  it  deserves 
the  sternest  rebuke.  This  organization  may 
have  its  faults  and  be  extreme  in  its  meth- 
ods, but  so  have  all  heretical  and  progres- 
sive movements  seemed  to  the  "standpat- 
ters." If  it  is  violent,  the  burden  of  proof 
rests  upon  its  enemies  to  show  that  the 
violence  and  anarchism  of  capital  in  deal- 
ing with  labor  are  not  wholly  responsible 
for  a  similar  attitude  on  the  part  of  labor. 
The  I.  W.  W.  seeks  to  organize  for  collect- 
ive-bargaining, in  order  to  obtain  juster 
wages  and  decent  living  conditions,  a  class 
not  reached  by  the  orthodox  trade  unions. 
Should  they  not  be  accorded  a  place  in  the 
sun?  If  not.  then  other  labor  organizations 
should  not  be.  Is  that  what  you  intend  to 
imply?  If  not,  why  then,  ignoring  the 
merits  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  seize  upon  its  faults 
and  waving  them  aloft  call  down  destruc- 
tion upon  the  organization? 

To  put  it  mildly  your  editorial  indicates 
lack  of  comprehension  both  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
and  your  own  position.  Out  of  one  issue 
proceeds  denunciation  of  anarchy  in  the 
East  St.  Louis  riots  and  out  of  the  very 
next  praise  of  anarchy  in  handling  the 
I.  W.  W.  At  least  that  is  what  it  amounts 
to.  for  you  studiously  ignore  the  fact  of 
mob  action  in  dealing  with  the  I.  W.  W. 
at  Bisbee,  Arizona,  and  elsewhere.  By  what 
consistency  or  logic  do  you  deplore  the  mob 
in  one  case  and  glory  in  it  in  the  other? 
In  the  one,  of  course,  it  was  the  labor- 
unionists  who  mobbed  the  "niggers"  while 
in  the  other  it  was  the  "respectable  citi- 
zens"— store-keepers,  bankers,  preachers, 
editors,  etc. — who  mobbed  the  laborers.  I 
know  it  makes  a  difference — to  The  Inde- 
pendent— for  middle-class  and  capitalistic 
interests  are  sacred.  You  must  defend  them, 
but  why  not  be  honest  and  admit  that  none 
of  us  is  independent?  Wouldn't  it  sound 
better?  To  be  sure  I  am  not  independent. 
Tho  I  am  a  Congregational  clergyman  and 
fl  professor  in  a  university,  I  am  still  frank- 
ly biased.  I  am  a  Democrat — anti-capitalis- 
tic, anti-militaristic,  anti-autocratic,  anti- 
anarchistic,  etc.  I  am  really  dreadfully  prej- 
udiced in  my  sympathies,  and  honestly 
avow  it.  I  used  to  like  The  Independent 
because  I  thought  it,  too.  was  honest. 

Newell  L.  Sims. 

A  ngola,  Indiana 

We  cannot  recall  a  single  word  in  our 
editorial  that  approved  Or  condoned  mob 
violence  by  any  one.  We  do  think,  however, 
that  the  T.  W.  W.  can  and  should  be  sup- 
prcst  by  law ;  but  not  because,  as  our  cor- 
respondent thinks,  we  disapprove  of  a  par- 
ticular type  of  labor  union  or  because,  like 
other  labor  unions,  its  members  sometimes 
deal  in  violence.  The  reason  the  1.  W.  W. 
must  be  crushed  is  because  the  avowed  pro- 
gram of  its  leaders  is  to  make  secret  civil 
war  on  the  nation,  to  destroy  property  and 
wreck  industry  at  every  opportunity,  and 
to  commit  any  crime  that  may  further  its 
ends.  It  is  not  we  who  make  this  charge,  it 
is  the  organization  that  boasts  its  truth. 
Surely  our  correspondent  must  have  heard 
"f  "sabotage,"  "the  general  strike."  "propa- 
ganda by  deed"  and  other  favorite  terms 
■of  these  anarchistic  revolutionists. 


Bobbink  &  Atkins 


500  ACRES 
OF  NURSERY 


500,000  FEET 
UNDER  GLASS 


Plant  in  the  Autumn: 

This  is  the  most  pertinent  advice  a  nurseryman 
can  give  his  customers.  It  should  be  printed 
in  letters  10  feet  high. 

Nature  prepares  herself  well  in  advance.  She 
plants  in  the  Autumn  and  so  is  ready  for  the 
first  warm  rains  of  Spring. 

You  can't  improve  on  Nature.  Plant  in  the 
Autumn  and  you  will  save  time  and  money,  and 
secure  better  results.  Weather,  soil,  labor  con- 
ditions and  prices  are  right  NOW. 

Take  advantage  of  natural  conditions  and 
always  buy  where  variety  and  stock  are  abund- 
ant. Thus  you  will  secure  selected  quality,  and 
your  plantings  will  always  please  and  satisfy. 

Visit  our  Nurseries— only  8  miles  from  New  York. 
Catalogue  of  Autumn  plantings  on  request. 

Rutherford,  New  Jersey 


TYPEWRITERS 

$10  and  Up.       All  Makes.       Save  $25  to  $50 

on    rebuilt  at  the  factory   by  the   well-known  "Young 
Process."     Sold   for  low  cash— installment   or   rented* 
Rental  applies  on  purchase  price.      Write  (or  full  details 
guarantee.     Free  trial. 
YOUNG  TYPEWRITER  CO.    Dept.  3C4    Chicago 


INSYDE  TYRES  Inner  Armor 


for  Auto  Tirea.  Double  mileape  prevent 
blowouts  and  punctures.  Easily  applied  in  any 
tire.  Used  over  and  over  in  eeveral  tirea. 
Thousands  sold.  Details  free.    Agents  wanted. 

American  Accessories  Co.,  Dept  445  Cincinnati,  0. 


Horsford's 

Cold  Weather 

Plants 


and 

Lilium 

Bulbs 

Ready 

Now 


Planted  this  fall  they  will  give  you  beautiful 
blooms  next  spring  and  summer. 

HOLLAND    BULBS 

in  Darwin  and  other  fine  Tulips,  Hyacinths, 
Daffodils,  ete.  Autumn  Bulbs  Catalogue  No. 
L  on  request. 

F.  H.  HORSFORD,  Charlotte,  Vermont 
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Training 

for 

Executives 

in  Business 


Every  man  or  woman  who 
aspires  to  become  an  exec- 
utive in  business — 

Every  executive  who  real- 
izes the  need  of  becoming 
more  and  more  efficient  as 
an  executive — 

Every  employer  interested 
in  developing  a  staff  of  assist- 
ants who  can  plan  their 
work  and  get  things  done — 

Every  person  on  whom 
rests  the  responsibility  of 
advising  others  as  to  their 
real  opportunity  in  busi- 
ness— 

— should  read 

YOUR 

MARKET 

VALUE 

By  Horatio  N.  Drury,  of 
the  Pace  Staff 

This  remarkable  booklet  is 
of  exceptional  worth  to  any 
man  or  woman  whose 
future  depends  on  earning 
power. 

Send  to-day  for 
Complimentary  Copy 


Hundreds  of  men  and  women  are 
now  achieving  success  by  means 
of  the  training  provided  by  Pace 
Standardized  Courses  in  Account- 
ancy and  Business  Administration. 

Pace  Courses  have  been  adopted 
by  many  of  the  largest  corporations 
in  America  as  their  official  training 
course  for  executives.  This  in- 
struction is  available  to  you  at 
home  by  Extension  (mail). 

For  outline  of  Courses  and  Details 
of  Month 's  Trial  Instruction  Write 
for  Bulletin  I- 10. 


Pace   &    Pace 

30  Church  St.,  New  York 


GOOD  CURTAINS  AND 
ECONOMY 

(Continued  from   page  32) 

3S  and  4S  inch  widths,  is  white,  cream 
or  ecru  in  hue,  is  of  various  textures 
and  weights  and  is  plain,  drawn  or 
barred.  According  to  quality  and  width, 
the  price  of  scrim  ranges  from  15 
to  55  cents  a  yard.  After  washing,  scrim 
docs  not  have  to  be  stretched,  altho  there 
will  inevitably  be  a  slight  shrinkage.  Plain 
scrim  lias  the  advantage  of  not  wearying 
the  eye  by  a  pattern.  Either  hems  at  bottom 
and  sides  or  a  simple  cotton  Cluny  edging 
may  serve  for  finish.  The  marquisette,  bob- 
binet  and  Brussels  net,  shown  in  the 
illustrations,  bear  more  or  less  resemblance 
to  certain  qualities  of  scrim  but,  unlike 
scrim,  they  must  generally  be  stretched 
after  washing.  Figured  net  occurring  in  38, 
45  and  50  inch  widths,  should  not  be  over- 
looked as  an  agreeable  possibility.  These  ma- 
terials range  from  30  cents  to  $1.85  a  yard, 
according  to  width  and  quality.  In  the  cate- 
gory of  thin  materials,  Swiss,  either  plain 
or  dotted,  must  be  accounted  a  valuable 
resource.  It  comes  in  36  and  50  inch  widths 
and  varies  in  price  from  18  to  50  cents  a 
yard.  By  way  of  adding  both  color  en- 
livenment  and  body,  bands  of  sateen  a  cou- 
ple of  inches  wide  may  either  be  applied  an 
inch  or  more  from  the  bottom  and  side 
edges  or  doubled  and  sewed  on  as  a  hem 
or  border,  as  previously  suggested  in  the 
case  of  cheesecloth.  For  a  large  window, 
the  sateen  band  or  hem  should  be  fairly 
wide  and  the  bottom  weighted. 

Sateen  and  kindred  materials  may,  of 
course,  be  used  for  whole  curtains  but, 
unfortunately,  it  is  extremely  difficult  just 
now  to  get  fast  colors  and  in  a  large  piece 
of  goods  the  fading  will  be  irregular  and 
blotchy  according  to  folds  and  shadows. 
For  a  curtain  with  body,  casement  cloth 
is  a  far  more  satisfactory  material.  It  is, 
to  be  sure,  more  expensive  than  the  afore- 
mentioned goods  with  a  more  or  less  open 
mesh,  but  its  longer  life  and  greater  body 
compensate  for  the  difference.  The  width 
is  usually  either  33  or  50  inches  and  the 
price  ranges  from  90  cents  to  $3.25  per 
yard.  Satisfactory  casement  cloth  in  either 
width,  however,  can  be  had  for  from  90 
cents  to  $1.50  a  yard.  It  comes  either  plain, 
slightly  figured  or  with  a  self-toned  stripe 
and  can  be  had  in  various  hues,  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  white,  cream  or  a  soft 
putty  color,  without  figure  or  stripe,  are 
almost  invariably  preferable.  Casement 
cloth  curtains  may  be  finished  either  with 
a  hem  or  with  a  short- fringed  gimp  and 
they  possess  the  double  advantage  of  being 
fine  enough  to  take  the  place  of  thin  glass 
curtains  and  yet  heavy  enough  in  body  to 
do  away  oftentimes  with  the  requirement 
of  inside  hangings. 

Where  the  general  character  and  decora- 
tive composition  of  the  room  will  admit  of 
its  use,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  as  well 
as  serviceable  curtain  materials  is  Japanese 
cotton  crepe.  It  possesses  the  manifold  ad- 
vantages of  being  inexpensive,  varied  in 
its  color  and  pattern  possibilities,  fast  in 
color,  soft,  and  pliable  in  texture  and  easily 
laundered  as  it  is  better  hit  unironed  and 
unst retched.  The  tones  are  singularly  mel- 
low : 1 1 1 < I  the  colors  are  either  solid,  such  as 
soft  blues,  pale  greens,   saffron  or  pink,  or 

<  Ise  there  an-  bars  and  stripes  in  such  com- 
binations and  dispositions  as  indicated  in 
the  illustration.  Plain  white  c;lu  also  be 
had.  The  colored  and   finely  striped  crepe 

<  an  often  be  effectively  edged  with  some 
Of    the     narrow    gimps    in    several    colors    if 

one  is   ingenious  at  making  combinations; 

it  is  always  safe,  however,  to  use  merely 
a  hem.  The  crepe  is  30  inches  wide  and  35, 


Residence  of C.  D.  MacDougall,  Esq..,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

IRON  FENCE  AND    ENTRANCE 

GATES    OF  ALL  DESIGNS  AND 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES, 

WE  INVITE  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH 
THOSE    WHO  ARE    INTERESTED. 

The  Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Inc. 

The  World's  Greatest  Iron  Fence  Builders 

685  Stewart  Block  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

WRITE     FOR     BOOK     OF     DESIGNS 


MAL0NEY  TREES 


For  Fall  Planting.  Fruit  ard  Ornamental, 
Vines,  Shrubs,  Maloney  A-l  Quality,  direct 
from  the  Nursery  at  wholesale. 

3  BEARING  AGE  TREES  $1.00 
8  to  10fu.it  Tress  that  will  bear  in  1918. 
1   Mcintosh   Red  Apple,  1  Hartlett  Pear,   1 
Montmorency  Sour  Cherry,  all  for  $1.00. 
Write  for  free  -wholesale  catalog  today. 
Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells  Co.,  81  Main  Si.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


Da 


sviUe's  Pwne 


Wholesale  Ah, 


IRIS 

PEONIES 

PHLOX 

GEORGE  N.  SMITH 


12  Choice  Iris  named  $1.00 
12  Choice  Phlox  named  1.00 
12  Peonies  named        2.00 


Send  for  Price  List 

Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 


Irises,  Hardy  Plants,   Lilies 
and  Japanese  Garden  Specialties 

Send  for  our  1917-1918  Catalogue 
600  Varieties  of  Iri»<>« — 

Rainbow  Gardens 


1976  Montreal  Ave. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


THE    BEAUTY 

of  my  Hardy  Phlox  both  in  fragrance  and 
appearance  cannot  be  adequately  described. 
You  want  them  in  your  garden.  Send  for 
list  of  over  300  varieties.  Also  Delphinium 
and   Iris. 

W.  F.  SCHMEISKE 

Hospital  Station  Box  10,     Binghamton,  N    Y. 


FEAR    OF    COLOR 

Send  for  our  booklet  "Fear  of  Color.  Fear  of 
Plants.  Fear  of  Plants  as  Weeds."  This  book  will 
bring  a  revolution  in  ornamental  and  vegf  table  garden- 
ing in  town  and  country.  Onions,  carrots,  1500,  2000 
bus.  per  acre,  no  hand  weeding,  no  hand  thinning.  We 
solve  successful  growing  tomatoes  in  North.  Ripening 
and  maturing  4  to  5  weeks  earlier,  usual  time  planting. 
Constipation  quickly  relieved  and  cured  with  proper 
food,  no  medicine.  Let  us  tell  you  how.  Efficient  gar- 
den tools  illustrated  alone,  worth  the  price  of  book  $1.00. 
Send  today.     Money  back  if  not  convinced. 

A.  H.  &  N.   M.  LAKE,  Landscape  Gardeners 
Box  109,  Marshfield,  Wisconsin 


CHINA 

MENT 


STANDS    HOT  AND  COLD  WATER    IO< 
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45  and  So  cents  a  yard.  It  deserves  to  be 
better  known  and  more  widely  utilized  for 
curtaining  purposes  and  not  restricted  to 
merely  shirts  and  frocks. 

Another  little  used  but  admirable  and  in- 
expensive curtain  material  is  theatrical 
linen  or  carriage-makers'  scrim — it  is 
known  by  both  names — equally  pleasant  in 
tone  and  texture,  which  softens  the  light 
without  appreciably  excluding  it.  It  is  36 
inches  wide  and  costs  75  cents  a  yard.  De- 
>pite  its  sheerness,  it  has  sufficient  body 
to  hang  well  and  not  get  stringy.  Un- 
bleached muslin  is  still  another  inexpensive 
curtain  possibility  not  to  be  despised  and 
may  suitably  be  hemmed  or  else  bordered 
with  either  tine  cotton  Cluny  edging  or 
gimp. 

Scotch  Madras,  sundour,  sunphast  and 
a  great  variety  of  curtaining  materials 
made  of  cotton  or  mercerized  cotton,  and 
possessing  more  or  less  sheen,  are  to  be  had 
in  plain  colors  and  textures  or  with  self- 
toned  figures.  They  vary  in  price  from  40 
or  50  cents  a  yard  to  $3  and  upward.  And 
now  a  few  words  of  advice  about  hanging. 
To  begin  at  the  very  beginning,  above  all 
things,  be  generous  with  the  allowance  of 
material.  This  does  not  mean  be  prodigal 
or  wasteful,  but  it  does  mean  allow  plenty 
of  width  for  ample  folds,  especially  if  the 
material  is  thin  and  has  a  tendency  to  be- 
come stringy  after  hanging.  A  curtain  of 
sheer  material  that  may  seem  sufficient 
when  first  put  up  will  often  appear 
skimped  after  it  has  been  hanging  for  a 
while,  and  nothing  makes  a  window  look 
so  poverty  stricken  as  skimped  curtains. 
Better  no  curtains  at  all.  It  is  generally 
better  to  have  sash  curtains  end  at  the  sill. 
In  measuring  for  this  remember  that  cur- 
tains weighted  at  the  bottom  will  pull  down 
to  some  extent  after  they  are  hung  and 
make  allowance  for  it.  When  possible — 
and  it  usually  is  possible — it  is  desirable 
to  hang  curtains  so  that  they  will  not  hide 
the  window  trim.  Two  curtains  for  each 
sash — four  for  a  whole  window — makes  it 
more  convenient  to  regulate  the  light  and 
also  corrects  the  aspect  of  extreme  hight 
in  a  high,  narrow  window.  Whether  this 
arrangement  is  followed  or  whether  two 
full  length  curtains  are  used,  traverse  rings 
and  draw  cords  should  be  used  for  the  top 
of  the  window  so  that  the  sides  of  the  cur- 
tains will  not  have  to  be  seized  and  pulled 
and  jerked  this  way  and  that.  The  rings 
and  pole  can  easily  be  hidden  by  the  head- 
ing. For  casement  windows,  the  curtains 
may  be  hung  on  rods  attached  to  each  case- 
ment. It  should  be  noted  that  where  case- 
ment windows  have  stone  or  heavy  wooden 
mullions,  it  will  always  be  more  in  keeping 
to  use  curtain  material  with  plenty  of  body, 
such  as  casement  cloth. 

For  bow  windows  with  casements,  for 
ranges  of  windows  or  wherever  there  is  a 
large  expanse  of  glass  in  one  place  to  be 
curtained,  the  question  of  shades  neces- 
sarily comes  up  and.  along  with  it,  the  in- 
separable question  of  cost.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  worth  suggesting  that  a  split 
bamboo  roll  screen,  such  as  those  often 
used  on  porches,  will  generally  answer  all 
requirements  of  modifying  too  intense  light, 
locks  quite  as  well  as  or  better  than  the 
ordinary  shade  and   cosls  far  less. 

One  last  word  anent  juice  and  relative 
merit  in  the  matter  of  curtains.  Too  many 
of  us  are  obsessed  with  the  false  notion  thai 

the  price  of  a  thing  has  some  definite  rela- 
tion to  its  decorative  or  artistic  excellence 
and  that  something  which  costs  but  little 
will  necessarily  look  cheap.  This  is  a  seri- 
ous mistake  and  one  of  the  surest  ways  of 
exposing  the  fallacy  is  to  make  use  of  some 
of  the  less  expensive  curtain  materials  and 
apply  good  taste  and  common  sense  to  the 
making  and  banging. 


MAZDA 


"Not  the  name  of  a  thing, 


but  the  mark  of  a  service" 


From  the  incoming 
host  of  new  ideas  on 
lighting,  MAZDA  Ser- 
vice selects  for  the 
makers  of  MAZDA 
Lamps,  only  those  de- 
velopments in  design, 
materials  and  methods 
that  will  improve  the 
light  you  enjoy        :        : 


MAZDA  is  the  trademark  of  a  world-wide  service  to 
certain  lamp  manufacturers.  Its  purpose  is  to  collect 
and  select  scientific  and  practical  information  con- 
cerning progress  and  developments  in  the  art  of  incan- 
descent lamp  manufacturing  and  to  distribute  this 
i  nformation  to  the  companies  entitled  to  receive  this 
Service.    MAZDA  Service  is  centered  in  the  Research 


-The  Meaning  of  MAZDA- 


Laboratories  of  the  General  Electric  Company  at 
Schenectady,   New  York. 

The  mark  MAZDA  can  appear  only  on  lamps  which 
meet  the  standards  of  MAZDA  Service.  It  is  thus 
an  assurance  of  quality.  This  trademark  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  General  Electric  Company. 


RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

4641 


CHARTERED   1853 


United  States  Trust  Company  of  INJew  York 


CAPITAL,  $2,000,000 


45-47    WALL    STREET 

SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  $14,534,092.74 

THE   COMPANY  ACTS  AS  EXECUTOR,    ADMINISTRATOR.  TRUSTEE.  GUARDIAN.    DEPOS- 
ITARY OF  COURT  MONEYS,  and  in  other  recog-nized  trust  capacities. 
It  allows  interest  at  current  mtes  on  deposits,  ami  holds,  manages  and  invests  securities 

and  other  property,  real  or  personal,   for   individuals,    estates   and   corporations. 
EDWARD  W.   SHELDON.    President 
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©  Pawl  Thompaon 

The    president    of    the    American    Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters.  William  Dean  Howells 

Men  of  Mark 

RUSSIAN  fiction  is  so  detailed  and  re- 
alistic that  it  always  suggests  biog- 
raphy, but  Russian  life,  in  past  generations 
at  least,  is  so  strange  and  barbaric  to 
western  eyes  that  it  gives  biography  the 
color  of  fiction.  A  Russian  Gentleman, 
translated  from  the  Russian  of  Serge  Aksa- 
koff  by  J.  D.  Duff,  is  a  biography  of  the 
author's  grandfather,  Stepan  Mihailovitch 
Hagroff,  a  land  owner  and  the  master  of 
many  serfs.  The  hot-tempered  but  strictly 
honorable  country  squire  of  eighty  years 
ago  is  splendidly  portrayed ;  he  was  indeed 
a  man  to  attract  the  interest  and  loyalty  of 
a  literary  grandson. 
The  picture  of  the 
times  in  which  he 
lived,  however,  is 
the  picture  of  a 
nightmare;  after 
reading  any  num- 
ber o  f  Russian 
novels  and  biog- 
raphies, the  Ameri- 
can  is  Mill  Bhocked 
by  each  fresh 
glimpse  behind  the 
dark  curtains  that 
-lnouds  the  Rus- 
sian past. 

In    the    field    of 
American  biog- 

raphy there  are,  as 
usual,  sketches  of 
men  prominent  on 
both  sides  of  the 
great  sectional  con- 
flict that  marked 
the  middle  of  last 
century.  William 
Day  Simonds  in 
hia  brief  account  of 
1 1  j  *  -  work  of  Htarr 
King  in  California 
shows  how  near 
the     state     on     the 


Pacific  coast  came  to  leaving  the  Union 
and  how  great  an  influence  on  the  side  of 
the  North  was  the  patriotic  oratory  of  a 
single  individual,  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Starr  King.  We  have  also  the  life  story  of 
a  gallant  guerrilla  warrior  in  the  cause  of 
the  South,  The  Memoirs  of  Colonel  John 
8.  Mosby,  edited  by  Charles  W.  Russell. 
The  narrative  of  the  war  is  lucidly  and  in- 
terestingly written  and  his  defense  of  Gen- 
eral Stuart's  strategy  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  military  history  of  the 
times.  Colonel  Mosby's  recollections  of 
General  Grant,  who  was  a  warm  personal 
friend  of  his  redoubtable  foe,  will  also  be 
of  interest  to  many  readers. 

The  distinguished  French  Socialist,  whose 
assassination  at  the  opening  of  the  Great 
War  removed  from  the  political  life  of 
France  one  of  its  most  sincere  and  respect- 
ed leaders,  Jean  Jaures,  is  very  sympathet- 
ically portrayed  in  the  short  study  of  the 
man  and  his  opinions  by  Margaret  Pease. 
Of  particular  interest  at  present  is  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  opinions  of  Jaures  on  mili- 
tary policy,  for  this  zealous  pacifist  had 
made  a  special  hobby  of  army  reorganiza- 
tion on  democratic  lines. 

My  Reminiscences,  by  the  illustrious 
Hindu  poet,  Rabindranath  Tagore,  is  a 
spiritual  autobiography  that  will  attract 
even  those  who  have  not  had  the  courage 
to  undertake  the  reading  of  Tagore's  mys- 
tical poetry.  Very  charming  are  the  scenes 
of  his  early  childhood  and  the  vivid  little 
glimpses  of  people  and  nature  as  seen  with 
the  fresh  eyes  of  an  imaginative  child.  It 
is  also  interesting  for  the  Western  reader 
to  take  a  look  at  his  civilization  from  the 
outside  by  the  help  of  some  one  native  to 
another  race  and  tradition.  We  learn  that 
"uncontrolled  excitement"  is  the  quintes- 
sence of  English  literature,  and  this  Ta- 
gore traces  to  the  severe  self-repression  of 
the  English,  leaving  literature  as  the  only 
outlet  for  their  emotional  life.  Tagore  con- 
trasts   European    with    the    native    Hindu 
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''West  Point,"  by  Robert  C.  Richardson,  is  a  timely  study  of  cadet  life 


Courtesy  of  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co. 

John  Hay  "who  teas  all  the  better 
statesman    for    being    a    very    good   poet" 

music :  "In  our  country  the  virtuoso  is 
satisfied  if  he  has  heard  the  song ;  in 
Europe  they  go  to  hear  the  singer."  His 
book  of  essays,  Personality,  is  less  appeal- 
ing to  the  average  taste  because  of  the 
curious  vagueness,  like  a  luminous  fog, 
with  which  Tagore  enwraps  his  philosoph- 
ical ideas.  The  chapter  devoted  to  the 
school  which  he  established  and  in  which 
he  has  successfully  worked  out  his  the- 
ories of  education  is  most  interesting. 

Professor  Calvin  Thomas,  of  Columbia 
University,  has  given  us  a  very  thoughtful 
and  sympathetic  study  of  the  life  and  work 
of  Goethe.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is 
mainly  biographical,  but  the  later  chapters 

are  an  estimate  of 
Goethe  as  critic, 
philosopher,  poet, 
scientist,  novelist 
and  dramatist,  con- 
cluding with  a 
study  of  "Faust." 
Professor  Thomas 
ranks  Goethe  high 
as  a  man  of  whole 
and  rounded  genius, 
but  seems  to  think 
that  in  certain  par- 
ticular fields,  nota- 
bly as  an  experi- 
mental scientist,  he 
has  been  overrated 
by  many  of  his  ad- 
mirers. William  M. 
Salter  has  attempt- 
ed the  more  diffi- 
cult task  of  making 
a  coherent  philoso- 
phy of  the  thoughts 
of  Friedrich 
Nietzsche ;  more 
difficult.  because 
Goethe  was  the  su- 
preme German  poet 
of  order  and  lucid- 
ity, while  Nietzsche 
was     the     supreme 
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WORTH  WHILE  BOOKS  FOR  DISCRIMINATING  READERS 


FICTION 


THE  DEFINITE 
OBJECT     * 

by  Jclfery  Farnol 


By  the  Author  of  "  The  Broad 
Highway  " 

The  Definite 
Object 

By  JEFFERY  FARNOL 

The  New  York  Tribune  says:  "We  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  Mr.  Farnol  has 
here  produced  not  merely  his  own  best 
work,  but  also  one  of  the  best  works  of 
fiction  that  any  one  has  put  forward,  this 
season."  $1.50  net 


By  the  Author  of  "  The  Blindness 
of  Virtue  " 


Scandal 


By  COSMO  HAMILTON 

The  author  of  "The  Blindness  of  Virtue" 
writes  a  thoroughly  entertaining  story  of 
how  Beatrix  Vanderdyke,  self-willed,  ran 
her  head  into  the  noose  of  a  most  hazard- 
ous situation;  and,  in  getting  extricated, 
was  taught  a  lesson.     Illustrated,   $1.50   net 


The  Mask 

By  FLORENCE  IRWIN 

Behind  a  mask  we  all  hide  our  thoughts 
and  feelings  from  the  world.  Alison 
Terry  wore  one,  though  she  never  realized 
it  until  she  faced  a  crisis  in  her  married 
life.  A  story  of  disillusionment,  tragedy, 
and  at  last  mutual  understanding  and  en- 
couragement. This  story  has  not  appeared 
serially.  Frontispiece.     $1.40    net 

The  Lookout  Man 

By  B.  M.  BOWER 

A  story  of  life  at  a  Forest  Reserve  Sta- 
tion on  a  California  mountain  top,  a  tale 
of  action  and  excitement  and  love,  full  of 
the  charm  of  the  great  out-of-doors.  This 
story   has  not  appeared   serially.     $1,35   net 

White  Monarch  and  The 
Gas-House  Pup 

By  R.  G.  KIRK 

The  tale  of  the  battle  of  Gas-House  Pup, 
king  of  pit  terriers,  and  blue  ribbon  cham- 
pion White  Monarch  of  Glenmere.  Any- 
one who  ever  owned  a  dog  will  read  with 
a    quickened    pulse    this    moving    story. 

Illustrated.   $1.00   net 


By  the  Authors  of  "  The  Blind 
Man's  Eyes  " 

The 
Indian  Drum 


The  remarkable  mystery  story  of  the 
Great  Lakes  by  William  MacHarg  and 
Edwin    Balmer, 

of  which 

Col.  Roosevelt  says: 

"The  book  has  appealed  to  me  particu- 
larly as  one  of  those  exceedingly  strong 
bits  of  work  peculiarly  American  in  type, 
which  we  ought  to  greet  as  a  lasting 
contribution    to    the    best    American    work." 

Frontispiece.    $1.40  net 


The  Little  Gods  Laugh 

By  LOUISE  MAUNSELL  FIELD 

To  Nita  Wynne  life  was  one  long  period 
of  disillusion  from  the  time  she  discerned 
ihe  real  character  of  her  idealized  lover 
until  the  years  had  brought  her  under- 
standing and  taught  her  the  lesson  of 
tolerance.  A  story  of  New  York  social 
and    professional    circles.  $1.40    net 

Amarilly  in  Love 

By  BELLE  K.  MANIATES 

A  further  joyous  record  of  "Amarilly  of 
Clothes  Line  Alley."  The  secret  of 
Amarilly's  charm  is  in  the  "glad-you-are- 
alive"    feeling   she    gives   you. 

Illustrated.     $1.25   net 

How  Are  You  Feeling 
Now? 

By  EDWIN  L.  SABIN 

A  little  book  in  which  you  shall  see  the 
humorous  side  of  such  experiences  as  go- 
ing to  the  dentist,  or  being  on  a  diet,  or 
even  having  your  appendix  removed. 

Illustrated.     75    cents   net. 


Four  Days 


The  Story  of  a  Soldier's  Marriage 

By  HETTY  HEMENWAY 

This  tale  of  how  England's  manhood  went  to  the  ordeal  contains 
in  its  half  a  hundred  pages  more  soul-moving  emotion  than  one 
often  finds  in  a  long  novel.  So   cents  net 


Familiar  Ways 


By  MARGARET  SHERWOOD 

Author  of  "The  Worn  Doorstep" 

A     volume     of     engaging    essays     on     subjects    close 
life;      delightfully      individual      in      Miss      Sherwood's 

style. 


to    everyday 

characteristic 

$1.25  net 


NEW  PLAYS  AND  BOOKS  ON  THE  DRAMA 


Plots  and  Playwrights 

By  EDWARD  MASSEY 

A  comedy.  $1.00  net 

The  Unseen  Host  &  Other  War  Plays 

By  PERCIVAL  WILDE 


The 
Pawns: 


Unseen      Host; 
In   the   Ravine; 


Mothers 
Valkyrie. 


of     Men; 

$1.25    net 


Anne  Pedersdotter 

By  H.  WIERS-JENSSEN 

drama    in     four    acts.      English    version 


by  John  Masetield. 


$1.00  net 


Mother  Nature:  Progress 

By  GUSTAVE  VANZYPE 

Two    Belgian    Plays.      Translated    with 
Barrett  II.   Clark.  $1 


troduction   bv 


m- 
25   net 


The  Community  Theatre 

By  LOUISE  BURLEIGH 

A  book  of  value  to  all  students  of  modern 
drama.  $1-50  net 

Three  Short  Plays 

By  GRANVILLE  BARKER 

Rococo;    Vote    by    Ballot;    Farewell    to    the 
Theatre.  $1.00   net 


MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS 


MY    FIFTY    YEARS    IN    THE    NAVY       By  Rear  Admiral  CHARLES  E.  CLARK.  U.  S.  N. 

Here    is    told    the    story    of    the    wonderful    transition    period  of  the   Navy.     The    story   of  Admiral   Clark's   experi- 
ences  on   almost  every    type   of   warship   will   be   an   inspiration  to   all    Americans.  With   illustrations.     $2.50    net 


The  Memoirs  of 
Colonel  John  S.  Mosby 

Edited  by  his  brother-in-law.  CHARLES 
WELLS  RUSSELL 

The  famous  Confederate   cavalry  leader  re- 
lates    his     experiences    graphically,     throwing 
considerable    new    light   on    Civil   War  events. 
With  illustrations  and  map.    $3.00   net 

The  Adventure  Beautiful 

By  LILLIAN  WHITING 
Author  of  "The  Spiritual  Significance" 

Miss     Whiting's    new     book     contemplates 


death 
life. 


tin 


new 
most     beautiful 


adventure    in 
Si. 00    net 


Richard  Strauss:  The  Man  and  His  Works 

By  HENRY   T.  FINCK.    With   an   Apprecia- 
tion of  Strauss  by  Percy  Grainger 

There  has  been  available  so  little  of  per- 
manent value  concerning  Strauss  that  this 
readable  biography  will  be  most  welcome. 

Illustrated.    $2.50  net 

The  Well  of  English,  and  The  Bucket 

By  BURGES  JOHNSON 

Mow  to  write  well  is  a  subject  that  con- 
cerns us  all;  how  to  write  better  is  some- 
thing,   as    least,    which     we    may    certainly 

achieve.      The    reading   of    this    l>"o!c,    a    pleas- 
ure   in    itself,   should    contribute   to   both    ends. 

$1.25    "<"f 

AT     ALL      BOOKSELLERS 


The  Story  of  Princeton 

By  EDWIN  M.  NORRIS 

The  author  of  the  newest  volume  in  this 
"-tory  of  colleges"  series  is  well  known  to 
every  Princeton  man  as  the  editor  of  the 
Princeton  Alumni  fVeekly,  Sixteen  illustra- 
tions from    drawings   by   Lester  </.    II  < 

J3.00  net 

New  Cheaper  Editions  of 
Mary  H.  Northend's  Books 

Colonial   Homes  and   Their  Furnishings, 
Historic    Homes  of    New    England, 
Remodeled  Fai  mhot 
Each    volume   lavishly   illustrated.     '■ 
kim,-.  ?j.--5  net 


Publishers,  LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY 


BOSTON 
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GOOD  ♦  BOOKS 

THE  ABINGDON  PRESS 

VICTORY  chants  the  song  of  triumph  on  the  misty  mountain 
tops.  It  thrills  our  knights  as  they  sail  for  the  lists  and  gives 
them  surpassing  courage  under  the  skies  of  France.  Some  day 
they  will  come  back  to  us,  chanting  it  themselves  over  the  smiling  seas. 

Fashion  the  thoughts  of  the  forces  abroad  or  in  training  here  with 
books  that  help  them  fight  the  good  fight  and  quit  them  like  men. 

And  you — read  wisely  yourself  these  hours  when  time  must  be 
conserved,  these  days  of  new-born  issues  and  changing  ideas. 
Choose  from  the  works  of  THE  ABINGDON  PRESS.  For 
over  a  century  and  a  quarter  this  house  of  distinction  has  met  the 
problems  of  a  growing  nation.  Complete  suggestions  are  yours  for 
the  asking.     A  few  of  our  late  issues  follow: 

THE  PEACEFUL  LIFE:    A  Study  in  Spiritual  Hygiene 

By  Oscar  Kuhns 
In  this  day  of  feverish  activity  the  author  reveals  the  beauty  and  power  of  the  quiet  and 
serene  life  and  how  it  may  be  attained  and  maintained.      Enriched  with  apt  quotations  and 
illustrations  from  the  best  writers,  the  book  will  be  a   joy  to  all  lovers  of  good  literature 


and  a  stimulus  to  the  highest  thinking. 

THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  HILL: 

And  Home  Again 

By  F.  W.  Boreham 

If  in  your  reading  you  enjoy  being 
challenged  by  suggestive,  stimulating, 
original  and  striking  ideasand  theirforceful 
expression,  you  will  find  nothing  better 
than  "The  Other  Side  of  the  Hill." 

Price,  net,  $1.25 


Price,  net,  $1.00 

JAMES  MONROE    BUCKLEY 

By  George  P.  Mains 


A  re'al  study  and  interpretation  of  this 
many-sided  and  truly  remarkable  man  who 
for  fifty  years  has  been  the  outstanding  man 
in  Methodism.  Agraphicand  picturesque 
portrayal.  Price,  net,  $1.50 

THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  TEMPERANCE,  PROHIBITION  AND  PUBLIC  MORALS 

Deets  Pickett,  Managing  Editor 
Revised  and  enlarged  both  in  size  and  contents.      Brimful  of  most  useful  information  on 
every  phase  of  the  temperance  question.     The  definitions,  statistics,  stories  and  rulings  in- 
cluded will  prove  reliable  ammunition  for  everyone  battling  for  the  temperance  cause. 

Price,  net,  50  cents.     By  mail,  55  cents 

AT  THE  BETTER  BOOKSHOPS 

new  yokk       THE  ABINGDON   PRESS  Cincinnati 

CHICAGO       BOSTON      PITTSBURGH       DETROIT       KANSAS  CITY       SAN  FRANCISCO       PORTLAND,  ORE. 


THE    STONE     SCHOOL 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,    Box    5,    New  York 
FIFTY-FIRST    YEAR 

A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open  Country.     For  Boys  from  9  to  19. 
LOCATION:     ?0  miles  from  New  York,  on  a  spur  of  Storm  King  Mountain,  900  feet  above  sea  level.    Healthful,  invigorating, 
unusually  adapted  to  a  sane  and  simple  out-of-door  life. 

WORK:    Preparation  for  College  01  i  .iie :  recent  graduates  in  12  leading  colleges.     Each  boy  studied  physically  and 

mentally  to  increase  individual  efficiency.     Small  classes:    A  teacher  for  every  six  boys. 

ATHLETICS  :    Two  fields  with  excellent  facilities  for  all  sports,  under  supervision  :  hiking,  woods  life,  swimming  pool. 
You  are  invilca  to  come  and  see  /or  yourself.     Catalog  sent  on  applicaft   • 
ALVAN  E.  DUERR.  Headmaster 

■ 


German  poet  of  chaos  and  paradox. 
Mr.  Salter  can  hardly  be  too  much 
commended  for  the  skill  with  which 
he  has  done  the  work.  Interpreta- 
tions of  Nietzsche  are  many,  but  usually 
they  are  nine  parts  comment  to  one  of  ex- 
position, whereas  Mr.  Salter  effaces  his 
own  opinions  and  lets  Nietzsche  explain 
himself  by  placing  in  logical  relation  to 
each  other  the  thoughts  which  Nietzsche 
sprinkled  at  random  over  his  works.  For 
those  who  prefer  to  take  their  Nietzsche 
straight  the  new  English  translation  of 
Thus  Spake  Zqrathustra,  with  a  preface 
by  his  sister,  will  have  much  value.  The 
book  is  one  of  the  excellent  "Modern  Li- 
brary" series  of  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
century  classics. 

William  Dean  Hotrells,  by  Alexander 
Harvey,  is  an  interesting  book,  but  it  is 
hardly  biography  or  even  a  literary  criti- 
cism of  its  subject.  The  critic's  own  opin- 
ions cover  every  page  and  these  wander 
far  from  the  matter  at  hand.  Almost  as 
much  space  is  devoted  to  Poe  as  to  How- 
ells,  and  many  pages  are  devoted  to  prov- 
ing that  the  great  curse  of  the  literary 
world  is  "the  low  intellectual  level  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon." 

A  Russian  Gentleman,  by  Serge  Aksakoff.  New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $2.10.  Starr 
King  in  California,  by  William  Day  Simonds. 
San  Francisco :  Paul  Elder  &  Co.  The  Me- 
moirs of  Colonel  John  S.  Mosby,  edited  by 
Charles  W.  Russell.  Boston :  Littie,  Brown  & 
Co.  $3.  Jean  Jaures,  by  Margaret  Pease.  Mew 
York :  B.  W.  Huebsch.  $1.  My  Reminiscences, 
by  Rabindranath  Tagore.  New  York :  Mac- 
millan.  $1.50.  Personality,  by  Rabindranath 
Tagore.  New  York :  Macmillan.  $1.35.  Goethe, 
by  Calvin  Thomas.  New  York :  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.  $2.  Nietzsche,  by  William  M.  Salter.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  $3.50.  Thus  Spake 
Zarathustra.  New  York :  Boni  &  Liveright. 
William  Dean  Howclls,  by  Alexander  Harvey. 
New    York:    B.    W.   Huebsch.    $1.50. 

The  War  and  Its  Issues 

THOSE  who  wish  to  know  what  England, 
or.  at  least,  the  so-called  governing  class 
of  England,  is  thinking  about  the  future 
may  profitably  examine  After-War  Prob- 
lernn,  a  symposium  of  British  statesmen, 
divines,  professors,  jurists,  physicians  and 
social  workers  on  the  readjustments  which 
will  be  necessitated  by  the  war.  Of  particu- 
lar interest  is  the  study  of  imperial  federa- 
tion by  the  late  Earl  of  Cromer,  altho  it 
conies  to  no  particular  conclusion  except 
that  federation  is  desirable  and  that  the 
way  to  federate  has  not  yet  been  worked 
out,  and  the  discussion  of  national  educa- 
tion by  Viscount  Haldane,  who  recommends 
taking  hints  from  Germany's  secondary  and 
technical  schools.  Most  of  the  essays  in  the 
volume  ileal  with  the  condition  of  the  poor 
and  the  possibility  of  bettering  it  after  the 
war. 

Of  recent  discussions  of  the  Great  War 
one  of  the  most  interesting,  tho  rather  from 
the  prominence  of  the  author  than  from  the 
novelty  of  the  views  presented,  is  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge's  War  Addresses,  in- 
cluding not  only  speeches  made  on  the  door 
of  the  Senate  but  many  miscellaneous  ad- 
dresses on  questions  of  foreign  policy  and 
preparedness.  Not,  every  one  will  share  the 
opinions  of  the  distinguished  Senator,  but 
fortunately  one  need  not  do  so  to  enjoy 
the  force  and  neatness  of  expression  in 
which  he  clothes  them.  Most  writers  on 
internationalism  are  more  optimistic  than 
Senator  Lodge,  who  sees  no  counsel  for  the 
future  but  trust  in  Gfod  and  good  care  that 
our  powder  remain  dry.  Malcolm  Quin 
discusses  The  Problem  of  II it  man  Peace 
from  the  standpoint  of  Roman  Catholicism. 
He  admits  that  the  Catholic  Church  has 
not  been  in  human  history  a  power  for 
peace  but  he  still  believes  that  the  only 
road  to  a  lasting  peace  is  by  the  agreement 
of  mankind  on  a  common   program  of  in- 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY:  The  Polyglot  Empire 
By  WOLF  VON  SCHIERBRAND 

The  present  condition  and  probable  future  of  this  anomaly  among 
Empires,  set  forth  by  the  Associated  Press  man  who  knows  Europe 
so  intimately.  From  1912  to  1916  the  author  lived  and  traveled 
in  Austria-Hungary  and  knows  whereof  he  writes.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  8vo.    Net  $3.00. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York 

pARRY  ON 

V^rfi     Letters  in   Wartime 

By  LIEUT.  CONINGSBY  DAWSON 

Author  of  "The  Garden   Without   Walls,"  etc. 

"To  those  Americans  who  are  preparing  to  take  their  place  at  the 
front,  to  those  fathers  and  mothers  who  must  stay  at  home  and 
wait,  this  little  volume  bears  a  fine,  an  inspiring  message.  Here 
is  the  spirit  we  want  to  have,  the  spirit  which  should  animate  us 
as  a  nation,  expressed  very  clearly  and  very  simply." — New  York 
Times.  Frontispiece.  Cloth.  Net,  $1.00.  (Tenth  edition.) 
John  Lane  Company,  Publishers,  New  York 

ETAITH,  WAR  AND  POLICY 

r         By  GILBERT  MURRAY 

There  have  been  few  war  books  of  deeper  permanent  interest 
than  this  interpretation  of  the  best  liberal  thought  of  England  by 
one  of  her  greatest  scholars.  Americans  who  are  looking  for 
light  on  such  questions  as  How  Can  War  Ever  Be  Right,  The 
Evil  and  the  Good  of  the  War,  Democratic  Control  of  Foreign 
Policy,  The  Future  of  Ireland,  America  and  the  War  or  The 
Sea  Policy  of  Great  Britain  will  find  it  in  this  book.    Net,  $1.25. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and  New  York 

I70R  FRANCE 

In  response  to  a  request  for  a  tribute  to  France,  the  best  known 
of  America's  authors,  painters,  musicians,  sculptors — in  fact,  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women  from  every  walk  in  life — have  an- 
swered with  pen  and  brush,  and  given  of  their  best.  The  result 
is  a  remarkable  book.  Some  of  the  contributors  are:  Tarkington, 
Garland,  Howells,  Sothern,  Walter  Hale,  Sargent,  Flagg,  Ellen 
Glasgow,  etc.  There  are  many  illustrations,  some  in  color. 
At  all   bookstores.      Net,  $2.50. 

DoL'BLEDAY,    PAGE   &    Co. 

THE  UNPOPULAR  HISTORY  OF  THE 
1      UNITED  STATES 

As   recorded   in   Uncle   Sam's   own   words 


By  HARRIS  DICKSON 


Straight  talk  from  Uncle  Sam  about  the  wars  he  has  fought,  with 
startling  facts  that  will  surprise  those  who  have  rel  ed  on  ordinary 
school  histories.  But  every  fact  comes  direct  from  Government 
records.  A  book  to  make  us  realize  that  old-time  ways  of  run- 
ning wars  will  not  win  the  war  we  are  now  engaged  in.  Cloth, 
121110.  Net,  75  cents. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York 

One    of   the    biggest    things   of   our   time. — London    Bookman 


'ON  I  A:  Between  Two  Worlds 

By  STEPHEN  McKENNA 


"One  of  the  bggest  things  of  our  time" — the  London  Bookman 
says  of  this  novel  of  a  world  in  the  convulsions  of  transition — 
"a  political  novel  finer  than  anything  since  Disraeli  "  A  story 
repeatedly  declared  to  be  the  greatest  event  in  the  fiction  of  _ the 
war.  Linking  the  antebellum  world  and  the  world  to  be,  is  a 
flaming  figure,  idealist,  patriot,  i.'mo.  $1.50. 
George  H.  Doran   Company,  New  York 
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HE  RED  PLANET 

A    Romance   of  Wartime   but   Not   of   War 

By  WILLIAM  J.  LOCKE 

Author  cf  "The  Wonderful  Year,"  "The  Beloved  Vagabond,"  etc. 
"Three  really  great  works  of  fiction  in  English  have  now  come 
out  of  this  war:  II.  G.  Wells's  'Mr.  Brilling  Sees  It  Through.' 
St.  John  Ervine's  'Changing  Winds.'  and  now  this  book  of 
Locke's.  For  this  'Red  Planet*  is  going  to  live.  It  is  a  splendid 
tour  de  force,  if  not  Locke's  masterwnrk.  at  least  worthy  of  a 
place  aloiu'sdc  his  'Beloved  Vagabond,'  just  as  romantic,  just  as 
1.  ndi  1  Tli.  one  great  charm  of  'The  Red  Planet'  is  that  once 
having  started  it  you  never  put  it  down." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 
Cloth.  Net.  $1.30. 
n   Lane  Company,   Publishers,  New  York 


HTHE  REBIRTH  OF  RUSSIA 

A       An   Epic   of   the   War 

By  ISAAC  F.  MARCOSSON 

Author   of   "The    War  After  the    War,"   etc. 

This  is  the  only  first-hand  account  of  the  Russian  Revolution 
to  be  published  so  far  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Marcosson 
was  in  Petrograd  during  the  whole  drama  of  reconstruction, 
and  he  enjoyed  an  intimate  personal  contact  with  the  men 
who  made  the  astounding  upheaval  possible.  His  character- 
study  of  Kerensky  is  a  brilliant  analysis  of  the  Russian  Lloyd 
George.  The  book  discloses  a  drama  of  color  and  action  as 
thrilling  as  romance.  With  28  illustrations.  Cloth.  Net,  $1.25. 
John   Lane  Company,   Publishers,  New   York 

Even    at    this    day    worthy    of    the    historian's    confidence. — Review 
of   Reviews. 

'HE  LAND  OF  DEEPENING  SHADOW 

Germany    at    the    Third    Year   of    War 

By  D.  THOMAS  CURTIN 

"Better  than  any  other  war-time  writer,  Mr.  Curtin  has  given 
the  measure  of  the  German  people." — N.  Y.  Times.  "Contains 
information  which  has  been  but  hinted  at." — Phil.  Press.  "The 
clearest  and  least  imaginative  account  yet  given  of  the  temper 
and  conditions  of  the  people  as  three  years  of  faith  have  left 
them." — Phil.  Public  Ledger.  i2mo.  Net,  $i.5j. 
George  H.   Doran   Company,   New   York 
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17ANNY  HERSELF 

F         By  EDNA  FERBER 

Author  of  "Emma  McChesney   &   Co.,"  etc. 

Edna  Ferber's  best  work — her  first  novel  since  "Dawn  O'Hara." 
It  is  the  story  of  what  happens  when  a  woman,  equipped  with 
an  eager  spirit  and  a  driving  force  of  human  energy,  plunges 
into  the  business  game.  How  she  works  out  her  destiny  along 
original  lines  makes  the  rest  of  an  absorbing  story.  4  illustra- 
tions. Cloth,  I2nw.  Net,  $1.40. 
Frederick  A.   Stokes  Company,   New  York 

p  RENSTONE  POEMS 

VJ     By  WITTER  BYNNER 

Author  of  "Young  Harvard  and  Other  Poems,"  etc. 

"Many  American  poets  can  turn  a  lyric  deftly,  and  embody  in 
it  a  pleasing  image.  But  there  are  few  poets  who,  like  Witter 
Bynner,  can  do  all  this,  and  in  addition  put,  into  their  lines 
genuine  feeling,  the  passion  of  beauty,  which  is  the  authentic 
mark  of  true  poetry." — Literary  Digest.  Cloth,  8vo.  Illustrated. 
Net,  $1.75.  Cloth,  121110.  Not  illustrated.  Net,  $1.35. 
Frederick  A.   Stokes  Company.   New   York 

A    book   for    the    thoughtful    consideration    of    every    American. 

THE  FOES  OF  OUR  OWN  HOUSEHOLD 

1        By  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

A  soul-rousing  war  creed  for  every  American  who  would  make 
his  Americanism  effective  at  home  and  abroad.  Fearlessly  and 
warningly  Colonel  Roosevelt  speaks  to  his  own  people — pointing 
the  way  to  the  great  place  which  is  theirs,  urging  them  to 
ensure  by  the  very  strength  of  our  right  that  all  men  may  be 
free.  8vo.  $r.so. 
Grorce  H.   Doran   Company,   New   York 

HTHE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  MAN  WHO 
A      ACTS 

By  EDWARD  EARLE  PURINTON 

In  this  book  are  gathered  together  a  number  of  essays  on  various 
problems  of  life  which  will  go  a  long  way  toward  clearing  the 
\  ision  of  many  who  are  now  struggling  along  without  guidance 
or  hope.  There  is  nothing  myster'OUS  about  efficiency;  it  is  merely 
a  combination  of  work,  common  sense  and  experience.  The  work 
is  your  job;  but  here  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Purinton's  many  years 
of  experience  as  a  student  and  teacher  of  efficiency  methods,  pluss 

his    inspired    sanitj — to    help    you.       Cloth.    J/.-i    net;    leather.    < 
vet.     Postage,  10  cents. 
Efficiency  Publishing  Company,  233  Broadway,  New  York 

EFFICIENT  LIVING 
By  EDWARD  EARLE  PURINTON 

The  book  that  tells  you  how  to  make  the  most  of  yourself  physical 
ly,   mentally    and   commercial!} 

"No  man  can   read   this  book   in  a  fair  spirit  willing  to  assimi 
what   will   best   help  him,   without   get!  m  ideas    ind   bettei 
in. us  that   "ill   enable  him   to  improve   the  greatest  and  m 
plex  and   most   important   ol    all   machines  he  will  ever  1         ' 
self."     Melvil    Dewey,     President,     No 

'/1.    ,\';.,-j    net.       Leather,    $1.61    net.       PoStag  tnts. 

1    ?iciency   Publishing  Company,  J33  Broadway,  New    York 
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R.  L.  ALSAKER,  M.D. 


ject? 


Do  Germs  and  Climate  Cause 

Catarrh,  Coughs  and 
Colds? 

By  R.  L.  Alsaker,  M.D. 

Dear  Doctor  Alsaker:  I  have  had  catarrh  since  boyhood,  and  now 
my  two  children  have  it.  During  the  fall  and  winter  months  my  wife 
suffers  with  bad  colds  and  the  children  frequently  have  a  bad  cough 
or  sore  throat. 

We  have  taken  treatment  from  local  physicians,  using  the  medi- 
cines prescribed ;  we  have  used  sprays  and  salves,  but  have  derived 
no   lasting  benefit. 

We  live  well,  eating  and  drinking  whatever  we  want,  but  we  do 
not  dissipate  in  any  way.  Our  family  physician  tells  us  that  catarrh 
is  caused  by  germs.  Another  doctor  told  us  to  blame  it  on  the 
climate.  If  germs  and  the  climate  are  the  cause  of  these  annoying 
troubles  of  the  nose,  throat  and  lungs,  I  don't  see  how  any  of  them 
can  be  prevented,  or  even  cured.     What  have  you  to  say  on  the  sub- 

J.  B.  W. 

ins  your  catarrh  you  will  rid  yourself  of 
other  physical  ills :  The  dirty  tongue,  that 
tired  feeling,  the  bad  taste  in  the  mouth  in 
the  morning,  the  gas  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  the  headache,  the  rheumatism,  and 
the  creaky  joints,  and  other  aches,  pains 
and  disabilities  will  clear  up  and  vanish. 
It  is  marvelous  what  proper  eating  will  do, 
when  other  means  fail.  Don't  take  my 
word  for  it,  but  prove  it  in  your  own  case 
and  on  your  own  person. 

Realizing  the  universal  need  of  definite 
and  practical  information  on  the  cause  and 
cure  of  disease  and  how  everyone,  even 
children,  may  prevent  sickness  by  observing 
certain  simple  rules,  I  have  published  sev- 
eral small  volumes  on  the  cause,  prevention 
and  cure  of  Catarrh,  Coughs,  Colds,  Con- 
sumption, Diabetes,  Bright's  Disease,  Rheu- 
matism, Constipation  and  Appendicitis ; 
also  a  book  of  .100  scientifically  balanced 
meals  for  people  of  all  ages.  These  books 
run  from  100  to  150  pages  each.  They 
are  entirely  free  from  fads  and  are  writ- 
ten without  the  use  of  so-called  scientific 
words  such  as  calories,  vitamines,  etc. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  exploit  anything  in 
them — except  the  truth.  Each  book  out- 
lines a  plan  of  living  that  will  teach  the 
sick  how  to  get  well  and  keep  well.  For 
instance.  "Curing  Catarrh,  Coughs  and 
Colds"  tells  you  in  plain  English  the  true 
cause  of  these  annoying  troubles  and  it 
gives  you  the  true  cure — a  cure  at  home. 
There  is  nothing  mysterious  or  technical 
about  my  instructions.  A  plain,  simple, 
dependable  plan  of  living  is  given  you  that 
includes  eating,  drinking,  breathing  and 
thinking  that  any  one,  young  or  old,  can 
understand  and  follow.  No  hospitals,  no 
sanitariums,  no  drugs,  or  serums — Just  a 
pleasant,  common  sense  home  treatment 
that  harmonizes  with  and  helps  Nature. 

I  have  instructed  the  publisher  to  price  these 
books  so  low  as  to  place  them  within  the  reach 
of  every  reader  of  this  article.  The  price  is  less 
than  my  office  fee  for  a  single  consultation — 
less  than  your  druggist  would  charge  to  fill  your 
doctor's  prescription,  or  the  price  for  a  patent 
"cure  all"  that  doesn't  cure — less  than  the  loss 
of  a  day's  pay  on  account  of  sickness — less  than 
the  cost  of  an  evening  at  the  theatre.  Think 
of  it !  For  less  than  the  cost  of  a  few  hours' 
pleasure  you  can  learn  how  to  live  so  as  to  pre- 
vent disease — get  well  if  you  are  sick — stay  well, 
and  live  to  a  good  old  age  after  you  get  well. 
Health  is  your  greatest  and  most  productive 
asset.  You  can  have  health  if  you  want  it,  and 
you  have  the  knowledge  right  at  hand  that  will 
show  you  how  to  get  health  and  keep  it  if  you 
follow  the  simple  instructions  in  these  little 
books.     Disease   is   a  luxury,    not   a   necessity. 


THIS  family  is  no  exception.  The  ma- 
jority have  catarrh,  either  chronic 
or  acute.  Catarrh  of  the  head  is  an- 
noying— and  filthy.  In  the  throat  it 
<  auses  irritating  cough.  When  it  is  seated 
in  the  chest  it  is  called  bronchitis.  If  al- 
lowed to  continue,  the  bronchitis  becomes 
chronic  and  robs  the  individual  of  refresh- 
ing sleep,  comfort  and  health.  It  weakens 
the  lungs  and  paves  the  way  for  pneumonia 
and  consumption. 

Catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
points  toward  indigestion.  So  does  catarrh 
of  the  liver,  which  produces  various  ills, 
such  as  jaundice  and  gall-stones,  often  end- 
iug  in  disagreeable  and  painful  liver  colic. 

Catarrh  sometimes  causes  earache,  head- 
ache  and  other  forms  of  pain,  and  it  lays 
the  foundation  for  many  diseases. 

This  gentleman  says  that  he  lives  well, 
but  no  one  lives  well  who  is  ill.  That  is 
poor  living.  lie  can  continue  to  eat  what 
he  likes,  and  grow  healthy,  if  he  will  only 
learn  how. 

lie  thinks  that  germs  and  the  climate 
p.re  to  blame,  and  as  germs  and  climate 
are  everywhere,  we  are  helpless.  It  is  a 
tragic  fate,  or  would  be,  if  it  were  true,  for 
we  can't  escape  the  omnipresent  germs  and 
climate. 

Hill  neither  germs  nnr  the  climate  cause 
catarrh.  Catarrh  is  due  to  improper  eat- 
ing -so  are  coughs  and  colds — and  these 
conditions  can  he  prevented  and  cured 
through  right  eating.  And  here  is  how  it 
happens : 

When  people  eat  as  they  should  not,  they 
get  indigestion,  which  fills  the  stomach  and 
bowels  with  acid,  ^ases  and  poisons;  a  part 
of  these  abnormal  products  are  absorbed 
into  the  blood,  which  becomes  very  impure 
nnd  the  whole  body  gets  acid.  The  blood 
tries  to  purify  itself,  and  a  lot  of  the  waste 
attempts  to  escape  by  way  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  This  irritates  the  mucous  mem- 
brane,  and  the  result  is  colds  and  catarrhs. 

The  right  kind  of  food,  properly  eaten. 
makes  pure  blood  and  produces  health,  vigor 
and  strength.  The  right  kind  of  food  builds 
a    sound    body,    puts    catarrh,    pimples    and 

blotches  to  flight,  and  paints  roses  on  the 
cheeks. 

Catarrh  cm  be  conquered  quickly,  surely 
:•':  i  permanently.  It  has  been  done  in 
thousands  of  cases.  //  you  have  catarrh 
!'■!><  eaten  your  way  in  it.  You  can 
cure  yourself  you  can  eal  your  way  out  of 
catarrh  into  health,  and   while  you  are  los- 


PUBLISHER'S  ANNOUNCEMENT:  R.  L.  Alsaker,  M.D.,  is  an  eminent  authority  on  the 
subject  discussed  in  the  above  article.  He  has  a  large  and  constantly  growing  practice-  his  patients 
come  from  all  corners  of  the  globe  and  they  learn  from  him  how  to  get  well  and  stay  well.  He 
has  put  the  net  result  of  his  many  years  of  professional  experience  with  sick  people  into  his  writings 
and  it  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  recommend  them,  because  I  know  from  personal  experience  and 
observation  that  good  results  always  follow  an  observance  of  his  simple  instructions!  Here  are  the 
titles  of  Dr.  ALsaker's  remarkable  books:  "Getting  Rid  of  Rheumatism,"  "Curing  Catarrh,  Coughs 
and  Colds,"  "Dieting  Diabetes  and  Bright's  Disease,"  "Conquering  Consumption,"  "Curing  Con- 
-'ij.ation  and  Appendicitis"  and  "How  to  Live  on  3  Meals  a  Day" — The  book  of  100  meals  that 
please.  Descriptive  literature  on  request.  Don't  risk  another  day's  sickness.  Send  $1.10  now  for 
the  book  that  interests  yon  most  and  learn  quickly  how  you  can  get  back  to  health  and  happiness. 
Money  returned  if  you  follow  instructions  for  one  month  and  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  your 
improvement   in   health.     Frank   E.   Morrison,   Publisher,  Dept.   64,   1133   Broadway,    New   York. 
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ternational  righteousness  such  as  religion 
may  teach.  George  Louis  Beer,  in  The 
English-Speaking  Peoples,  sympathizes  with 
all  internationalist  movements,  but  main- 
tains that  a  close  and  permanent  alliance 
of  the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States  is  the  most  practical  first  step  to- 
ward world  peace.  He  reenforees  his  con- 
clusion with  an  effective  array  of  citations 
from  public  men  of  many  countries  who 
have  discussed  the  growing  unity  and  fel- 
low feeling  of  the  English-speaking  world. 

The  controversial  volumes  on  the  (Treat 
War  are  not  so  numerous  this  year  as  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  war  :  there  seems 
to  be  a  general  feeling  that  everything  that 
can  be  said  has  been  said,  an  opinion  which 
is  not  changed  by  the  new  books  which  do 
appear.  A  very  sensible  plea  for  the  cause 
of  the  Entente  Allies  is  Christen  Collin's 
The  War  Against  War.  The  author  is  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  Christiania 
and  his  main  appeal  is  to  his  fellow  Nor- 
wegians. George  D.  Herron's  The  Menace 
of  Peace  is  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the 
Allies  to  endure  to  the  end  and  win  a  com- 
plete victory  for  the  sake  of  the  spiritual 
values  of  humanity. 

Greater  Italy,  by  William  K.  Wallace, 
is  an  exceptionally  full  account  of  the  am- 
bitions of  Italian  imperialism  and  of  the 
political  situation  in  Italy  on  the  eve  of 
the  entrance  of  the  nation  into  the  Great 
War.  The  author  finds  little  idealism  in 
Italy's  conduct,  but  the  very  absence  of  it 
seems  to  attract  him  as  a  "realist."  The 
book  contains  a  map  of  what  the  author 
conceives  to  be  Italy's  projected  sphere  of 
influence  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Austria. 
Japan  in  World  Politics,  by  K.  K.  Kawa- 
kami,  is  a  decisive  answer  to  those  who 
profess  to  dread  an  impending  war  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States.  What 
particularly  impresses  the  American  reader 
is  not  the  review  of  Japanese  world  policy ; 
the  particular  reasons  assigned  for  friend- 
ship with  Russia,  for  enmity  with  Ger- 
many, or  for  aggrandizement  in  China  ;  as 
the  unaffectedly  frank  and  good  natured 
tone  of  the  whole  discussion.  Mr.  Kawa- 
kami  does  not  paint  Japan  as  the  one  in- 
fallibly just  nation  in  a  world  of  scoun- 
drels (as  the  German  apologists,  for  exam- 
ple, laud  Germany)  but  photographs  Japan 
exactly  as  she  is,  with  all  her  superficial 
faults  and  errors  as  well  as  her  funda- 
mental desire  to  be  honorable  and  decent  in 
her  international  dealings.  Another  special 
problem,  one  of  interest  to  all  financiers,  is 
treated  in  The  Effect  of  Wars  and  Revolu- 
tions on  Government  Securities,  a  statis- 
tical study  by  E.  Kerr. 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle's  second  volume 
of  his  history  of  the  Great  War,  The  Brit- 
ish Campaign  in  France  and  Flanders, 
.1915,  covers  the  important  year  when  the 
German  advance  had  been  halted  but  the 
best  the  Allies  could  do  was  to  prevent  its 
renewal.  The  author  shows  vividly  by  how 
narrow  a  margin  the  British  escaped  de- 
feat, for  they  had  not  yet  mastered  the 
technique  of  trench  building  or  provided 
themselves  with  an  adequate  supply  of  high 
explosives  and  only  after  a  terrible  and 
almost  disastrous  experience  was  the  rem- 
edy found  for  the  German  "gas."  Nothing 
but  almost  superhuman  valor  and  tenacity 
held  the  line,  and  this  was  done  only  at 
a  frightful  cost  of  life.  "For  the  greater 
part."  he  tells  us,  "it  was  not  a  contest 
between  men  and  men,  but  rather  one  be- 
tween men  and  metal,  in  which  our  bat- 
talions were  faced  by  a  deserted  and  mo- 
tionless landscape,  from  which  came  the 
ceaseless  downpour  of  shells  and  occasional 
drifting  clouds  of  chlorine." 

Among  the  personal  narratives  of  war 
two  are  of  exceptional  interest.  Captain 
Gilbert  Nobbs's  On  the  Right  of  the  British 
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Line  is  the  story  of  an  officer  who  was 
blinded  in  battle,  captured  by  the  enemy, 
lived  for  months  as  a  prisoner  of  war  and 
was  in  the  meantime  reported  to  the  people 
at  home  as  dead.  Its  value  lies  in  the  first 
hand  account  of  conditions  in  German 
prison  camps.  The  author  of  A  Hilltop  on 
the  Marne,  Mildred  Aldrich,  has  written  a 
sequel  to  that  wonderful  book,  carrying 
the  narrative  of  her  life  in  the  French 
country  house  on  the  Marne  down  to  the 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
Great  War.  On  the  Edge  of  the  War  Zone 
has  nothing  quite  so  thrilling  to  relate  a.s 
the  earlier  book,  but  it  lacks  neither  inter- 
esting incidents  nor  charm  of  style. 

As  hereafter  American  interest  in  the 
Great  War  will  be  largely  concerned  with 
the  doings  of  the  soldiers  from  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  Robert  C.  Richardson's 
study  of  the  daily  life  of  the  cadet 
at  West  Point,  his  work  and  play,  is  timely. 
When  the  small  body  of  regular  army  offi- 
cers that  have  graduated  from  that  distin- 
guished institution  are  swallowed  up  in  the 
mass  of  new  officers  from  the  training 
camps  or  promoted  from  the  ranks  we  won- 
der how  much  will  be  left  of  the  present 
traditionalism,  etiquet  and  distinctions  of 
seniority  in  the  West  Point  of.  let  us  say. 
1920? 

After-War  Problems,  by  the  Earl  of  Cromer 
and  others.  Edited  by  William  H.  Dawson.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  $2.50.  Japan  in  World 
Politics,  by  K.  K.  Kawakami.  Macmillan.  $1.50. 
War  Addresses,  1915  to  1917,  by  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.  $2.50.  The 
Problem  of  Human  Peace,  by  Malcolm  Quin. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $3.  The  English-Speaking 
Peoples,  by  Geo.  L.  Beer.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. $1.50.  The  War  Against  War,  by  Chris- 
ten Collin.  The  Macmillan  Company.  80  cents. 
The  Menace  of  Peace,  by  Geo.  D.  Herron. 
Mitchell  Kennerley.  $1.  Greater  Italy,  by  Wil- 
liam Kay  Wallace.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$2.50.  The  Effect  of  Wars  and  Revolutions  on 
Government  Securities,  by  E.  Kerr.  New  York  : 
William  Morris  Imbrie  &  Co.  50  cents.  The  Brit- 
ish Campaign  in  France  and  Flanders,  1915, 
by  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle.  Geo.  H.  Doran  &  Co.  $2. 
On  the  Right  of  the  British  Line,  by  Captain 
Gilbert  Nobbs.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.25. 
On  the  Edge  of  the  War  Zone,  by  Mildred 
Aldrich,  Boston  :  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  $1.25. 
West  Point,  by  Robert  C.  Richardson,  Jr.  G. 
P.   Putnam's  Sons.  $2. 

Perennial  Bobby  Burns 

IN  1019,  will  fall  the  one  hundred  and  six- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  greatest  song- 
writer that  ever  yet  came  to  birth,  suf- 
fered, made  merry,  loved,  labored  and  died. 
Not  the  one  hundredth  anniversary,  nor 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth,  nor  the  two 
hundredth,  no  centennial  nor  semi-centen- 
nial numbers,  merely  the  one  hundred  and 
sixtieth  anniversary  of  a  singing  plough- 
man's birth.  Just  the  same,  it  ought  to  be 
celebrated !  Burns's  latest  critic,  with- 
out putting  such  sentiments  into  his  read- 
er's head  sledge-hammer  fashion  leaves  him 
with  some  such  impression.  William  Allan 
Neilson,  to  judge  just  from  his  Burns, 
How  to  Know  Him,  is,  first  of  all.  a  man 
of  breadth,  and  only  secondly  a  digger  in 
booklore.  Born  in  Scotland  and  a  graduate 
of  Edinburgh  University,  Professor  Neil- 
BOil  is  steeped  in  Scotland's  (and  Burns's) 
lore  and  loveliness  and  humor  and  human- 
aess  and  rough-and-readiness.  Here  is  a 
"prof,"  shaken  with  love  and  laughter  and 
an  understanding  deeper  than  dust  logic; 
shaken  in  the  true  companionship  of  a 
loved  and  very  loving  ploughman,  song- 
tinkerer,  and  flattered  society  favorite ; 
shaken  out  of  any  rule-made  mobilization 
of  facts  and  "unities"  into  big-hearted  un- 
derstanding   by    (we    may    guess  I     his    own 

recurrent  visions  of  real  cotters,  real 
"braw"  and  "bonnie"  lads  and  lassies,  and 

"jolly  beggars."  real  highlands  and  real 
"banks  and  braes."  real  "teats  o'  hay  and 
ri|ips  o  'corn,"  real  "rashes  O !" 

lie    is    not    afraid    of    I'.iirns's    democracy, 
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OF  IMMEDIATE 
INTEREST 

HOW  TO  LIVE  AT 
THE  FRONT 

By  HECTOR  MACQUARRIE, 
A.B.,  Cantab.,  Second  Lieutenant 
Royal  Field  Artillery.  8  illustra- 
tions.   $1.25   net. 

This  English  army  officer  writes 
for  his  new  allies,  the  American 
soldiers,  and  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last  he  takes  up  subjects  the 
understanding  of  which  will  he  of 
great  value  to  both  the  body  and 
soul  of  the  reader.  The  informa- 
tion given  regarding  the  formal 
matters  of  life  in  and  behind  the 
trenches  will  be  of  inestimable 
value. 

IF  I  WERE 
TWENTY-ONE 

By  WILLIAM  MAXWELL.  8  il- 
lustrations in  black  and  white. 
$1.25    net. 

This  is  a  snappy  book  with  a 
punch,  by  a  man  with  wit,  experi- 
ence, and  enthusiasm  who  expresses 
his  belief  in  the  ability  of  a  young 
man  to  attain  success.  The  experi- 
enced old  fellow  will  enjoy  the 
whole  just  as  much  as  the  young- 
ster   who    desires    to   win    his    spurs. 

SUCCESSFUL 

CANNING  AND 

PRESERVING 

By  OLA  POWELL,  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agriculture.  4  colored  plates. 
[64  illustrations  in  the  text. 
Octavo.    $2   net. 

This  addition  to  Lippincott's 
Home  Manual  Series  is  a  practical 
yet  scientific  working  handbook  for 
the  individual  woman  and  for 
clubs  upon  all  steps  in  the  success- 
ful canning  and  preserving  of 
fruits,  vegetables  and  meats.  Tt  is 
a   book  the   American   woman    needs. 


Selected  Timely  Publications 

ARTISTIC  AND  LIMITED 
EDITIONS 

EARLY  PHILADELPHIA:  ITS 
PEOPLE,  LIFE  AND  PROGRESS 

By  HORACE  MATHER  LIPPINCOTT. 
120    illustrations.     Octavo.     Decorated   cloth.     Boxed, 
$6.00  net. 

A  LIMITED  EDITION. 
The  city  of  many  institutions  and  unimpeached 
traditions  is  presented  in  its  varying  aspects  by  one 
who  knows  the  people  of  to-day  and  yesterday.  The 
public  places  with  the  learned  institutions,  the 
unique  sporting  life,  the  financial  and  business  con- 
cerns, the  social  clubs  and  associations  are  written 
of  in  a  way  that  will  make  the  book  a  fund  of 
valuable  information  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  beginnings  of  America. 

COLONIAL  VIRGINIA :  ITS  PEOPLE 
AND  CUSTOMS 

By  MARY  NEWTON  STANARD. 
93    illustrations.      Octavo.      Decorated    cloth.      Boxed, 
$6.00  net. 

A  LIMITED  EDITION. 
A  Virginia  book  presenting  the  very  spirit  of  the 
Old  Dominion;  the  indoor  and  outdoor  life,  the 
houses  in  which  the  people  dwelt  and  the  pleasures 
which  they  pursued,  the  relations  between  the 
classes  and  the  happy  humanness  of  their  entire  ex- 
istence are  presented  in  text  and  illustrations  in  a 
manner  that  makes  the  book  unique  among  Virginia 
volumes. 

OLD  ROADS  OUT  OF 
PHILADELPHIA 

By  JOHN  T.  FARIS. 
117  illustrations  and  a  map.  Demi  octavo.  Deco- 
rated cloth.  Boxed,  $4.00  net. 
The  old  roads  out  of  Philadelphia  are  the  most 
historic  in  America.  Profuse  illustrations  and  sug- 
gestive te^xt  mark  the  book  as  a  prize  for  the  auto- 
mobilist,  walker,  and  historian.  Such  names  as 
The  Battle  of  Brandywine,  Valley  Forge,  and  Militia 
Hill  suggest  the  fascination  of  the  subject.  The 
author  presents  the  past  and  the  present  of  ten 
of  the  great  highways. 

THE  DWELLING  HOUSES  OF 
CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

By    ALICE    R.    HFCER    SMITH    and    D.    E. 
HUGER  SMITH 
128    illustrations.     Octavo.     Decorated   cloth.     Boxed, 
$6.00   net. 

A  LIMITED  EDITION. 
Charleston  is  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  the 
country  in  the  number  of  her  unique  and  wonder- 
ful dwelling  houses  of  earlier  days.  It  is  a  perfect 
delight  to  look  through  the  pages  of  this  volume, 
dream  over  the  sketches  and  photographs,  and  read 
the  interesting  and  historical  and  personal  incidents 
associated  with  her  homes  and  streets.  Completeness 
in   every   particular   is  a   feature   of   the   work. 

THE  BATTLE  WITH  TUBERCULO- 
SIS AND  HOW  TO  WIN  IT 

By   D.    MACDOUGALL  KING,   M.B. 
6    illustrations.      $1.50    net. 

The  author,  a  doctor  and  a  patient,  has  become 
increasingly  convinced  that  the  gnat  number  of 
deaths  occur,  not  because  the  disease  is  terribly 
virulent,  but  simply  because  the  majority  of  pa- 
tients do  not  understand  tin-  reasons  underlying  tin- 
only  treatment  that  will  bring  success.  This  book 
is  written  in  the  hope  of  sitting  forth  in  a  simple, 
interesting,  and  convincing  manner  the  fundamental 
facts  which  help  to  answer  the  patient's  const 
"Why   must  I   do  this?" 


NEW  FICTION 


THE  RACCOON  LAKE  MYSTERY 

BY     XEVIL    MONROE    HOPKINS,    Ph.D..     Electrical     and     Mechanical     Engineer. 

4    illustrations    in    color   by    Gayle    Hoskins.      1-    mo,     Ji.js   net, 
A     more    thrilling    and    original     detective     story     you     will     nut     find.      There     is     ' 
imance,   wilderness    life    and    a    gripping    love    interest    t alee   ibis   book   .1    winm 

THE  TWICE  AMERICAN 

!!•    ELEANOH    M.    [NCR  \M 
j  illustrations   in   color  by   Edmund   Frederick,      1-'  mo.     $1.35    : 
A   cracking  got,,]    novel    for   these   days   in    which    the    United    States    ;s    1, 
1   iIh-  world's  politi  I        hero  wms   fame   and    fortune   in    South 

1    New    York    makes    lor    fascinating    romance. 
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BY 

ELLIS    PARKER 

BUTLER. 

"Mr.  Butler  lias 
told  his  tale  well. 
If  it  could  be 
circulated  in  the 
thousands  of  com- 
munities of  the 
kind  in  which 
David  Dean  lived, 
it  would  pay  for 
its  writing  many 
times  over.  It  is 
in  Mr.  Butler's 
best  vein,  and  is 
enjoyable  through- 
out."— N.  Y.  Eve- 
ning   Post. 

Illustrated, 
MARY  C.  HOLMES.  net,  $1.35 

Who  Follows  in  Her  Train? 

The  charmingly  written  account  of  an  Ameri- 
can girl's  adventures  in  the  land  of  Syria. 
Those  who  read  and  succumbed  to  the  fascina- 
tion of  "The  Lady  of  the  Decoration,"  may 
anticipate  a  similar  pleasure  from  this  delight- 
ful  volume.  Net   $1.25 

JAMES  A.  MACDONALD.  LL.D. 

The  North  American  Idea 

A  masterly  study  of  America's  vision,  Ameri- 
ca's message  and  America's  obligation  to  the 
New  World  discussed  in  the  light  of  the  Great 
War.  Net  $1.25 

EDWARD  LEIGH  PELL.  P.P. 

What  Did  Jesus  Really 
Teach  About  War  ? 

Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  writes:  "Capital.  I 
wish  every  religious  man  could  read  it.  I  wish, 
too,  that  in  this  age,  which  exalts  softness  as  a 
virtue,  pages  in  and  112  could  be  circulated 
as  a  tract."  Net  $1.00. 

ARTHUR  J.   BROWN.  P.P. 


Author    of    "The   Foreign    Missionary,"    etc. 

Russia  in  Transformation 

A  book  of  timely  interest,  showing  the  condi- 
tions leading  up  to  the  Revolution  and  funda- 
mental characteristics  which  will  undoubtedly 
affect  New   Russia.  Net  $1.00. 

CHARLES  L.   THOMPSON.  P.P. 

The  Religious  Foundations 
of  America 

A  survey  of  the  elements  which  from  various 
European  sources  went  to  the  making  of  Ameri- 
ca. The  Reformation  principles  are  traced  to 
their  original  Old  World  channels,  and  their 
culminative    influence   measured   and   appraised. 

Net  $1.50. 
ROBERT  E.  SPEER.  P.P. 

The  Stuff  of  Manhood 

Some  Needed  Notes  in  American  character. 
In  forceful,  convincing  fashion  Robert  Speer 
enlarges  on  some  elements  of  character  spe- 
cially needful  to  American  manhood  in  these 
crucial   times.  Net  $1.00. 

CHARLES  R.   BROWN.  P.P. 


Dean  of  the  School  of  Religion,  Yale  University. 

Five  Young  Men 

Dean    Brown's    new    work    is    specially   suitable 
to    students    in    CO  I       oung    men    in    busi- 

ness. Hut  the  general  reader  of  almost  any 
type  will  be  able  to  find  value  in  this  volume 
from  the  pen  of  a  recognized  writer  of  light 
and   leading.  Net  75   cents. 

J.    WILBUR  CHAPMAN.  P.P. 

When  Home  Is  Heaven 

The  various  aspects  of  domestic  life,   the   right 
■  ing   of    children,    the    value    of   the    I 
which     Cod's     name     is     honored,     etc.,     in     Dr. 
Chapman's  best   vein.  Net  $1.25. 

P.    WHITWELL   WILSON. 

The  Christ  We  Forget 

A  Likf.  of  0  fob    Mf.n  of  To-day. 

A   book   w:th   scarcely   a   peer   in   con 
publishing.     The    author,    an    English    University 
man,    presents    a    picture    of    Jesus    which,    while 
actually    new,    is    astonishingly    convincing. 

Net  $1.50. 


humanity,  broad  humor,  whole-souled  san- 
ity. Recognizing  that  in  the  great  Scotch 
poet's  verses  is  purged  away  all  suggestive- 
ness,  all  lewdness  barnacled  inevitably 
around  jig-songs  centuries  old,  he  refuses  to 
omit  such  sterling  humor  as  "The  Duke's 
Dang  o'er  My  Daddie,"  "Wha  Is  That 
at  My  Bower  Door?"  "Willie's  Wife," 
"Whistle,  and  I'll  Come  to  Ye,  Lad,"  wheth- 
er they  are  as  "poetic"  or  as  acceptable  to 
the  hypercritical  as  they  might  be  or  not.  He 
is  equally  appreciative  of  "The  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night"  and  "A  Man's  a  Man  for 
a'  That,"  of  the  joy,  the  color,  the  youthful 
singing  romance  in  such  old  favorites  as 
"Comin'  Through  the  Rye."  "Green  Grow 
the  Rashes,"  and  of  the  same  qualities, 
sometimes  even  more  innately  poetically, 
in  such  exquisite  things  as  "My  Wife's  a 
Winsome  Wee  Thing."  "For  the  Sake  o' 
Somebody,"  and  "Bessy  and  Her  Spinnin'- 
Wheel."  He  is  not  blind  to  the  marvelous 
maidenly  psychology  in  the  simple  "O  for 
Ane  an'  Twenty,  Tarn,"  "Ye  Banks  and 
Braes,"  and  in  "What  Can  a  Young  Las- 
sie." Humor  of  word,  as  well  as  humor 
in  a  critical  sense  and  understanding 
of  the  poet's  and  the  man's  heart,  pervades 
these  well-printed  pages.  A  first  class  prac- 
tical idea  is  that  of  the  glossary.  Properly 
limited  to  just  the  really  troublesome  Scot- 
tish dialect  words  it  runs  along  the  mar- 
gins, instead  of  being  tucked  away  off  some- 
where in  the  back  of  the  book. 

Burns,  How  to  Know  Him,  by  William  Allan 
Neilson.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indian- 
apolis.  $1.50. 

A  Flock  of  Songsters 

POETRY,  like  her  sister  arts,  seeks  al- 
ways the  limited  and  personal.  Those 
writers  who  have  attempted  to  bring  the 
Great  War  within  the  scope  of  their  verse 
have  suffered  much  the  same  fate  as  a  vio- 
linist who  attempts  to  imitate  a  thunder- 
storm on  his  instrument,  the  painter  who 
strives  to  throw  the  midnight  sky  on  can- 
vas, or  the  sculptor  who  would  carve  in 
marble  a  replica  of  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains. The  only  poems  of  the  Great  War 
which  have  really  attained  a  permanent 
place  in  the  world's  literature  have  been 
personal  expressions  of  sentiment,  like  the 
sonnets  of  Rupert  Brooke,  or  such  sketches 
of  the  individual  soldier  in  the  trenches  as 
make  up  the  section  "Battle"  in  Wilfrid 
Wilson  Gibson's  Collected  Poems.  Readers 
of  The  Independent  will  remember  some 
of  these  vivid  little  pictures  of  soldier  life 
which  have  been  printed  in  our  pages  at 
various  times  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Great  War.  They  are  so  brief,  so  compact, 
so  single  in  their  purpose  that  every  lyric 
suggests  the  flight  of  a  bullet.  And,  like 
bullets,  these  war  poems  either  hit  alto- 
gether or  not  at  all.  They  are  all  perfect ; 
tho  three  or  four  of  them  are  perfect  fail- 
ures. Tn  Gibson's  volume  there  are  also  a 
number  of  long  poems  which  do  not  treat 
of  war,  unless  we  may  so  term  the  silent 
struggle  for  daily  bread.  The  best  of  these 
are  "The  Machine"  and  "The  Shop,"  which 
appeared  in  his  earlier  collection  of  poems, 
Fires.  In  war  and  peace  alike,  Gibson  se- 
lects by  preference  the  themes  that  are 
commonplace  or  even  disagreeable  and 
makes  them  splendid  not  by  ornament  or 
sentimental  treatment  but  by  revealing  the 
heroism  and  kindliness  which  lie  deep  in 
the  hearts  of  common  folk. 

A  selection  from  the  Poems  of  John 
Masefield  has  been  made  by  Professors  H.  S. 
Canby,  P.  E.  Pierce  and  W.  H.  Durham, 
of  Yale  University.  It  includes  two  of  his 
long  narrative  poems,  "The  Everlasting 
.Mercy"  and  "Dauber,"  together  with  a 
few  of  his  shorter  lyrics.  His  poem  "Au- 
gust. 1914,"  ranks  with  the  war  verses  of 
Rupert  Brooke  and  Gibson  at  the  head  of 
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English  poetry  of  the  Great  War.  All  three 
poets  may  be  said  to  ignore  the  enemy  and 
even  the  battle  while  thinking  of  the  home- 
land for  which  the  English  armies  are 
fighting.  Brooke  sings  of  "hearts  at  peace, 
under  an  English  heaven" ;  Gibson  "of 
flowers  in  an  English  lane,  of  hedgerow 
flowers  glistening  after  rain" ;  Masefield  of 
"the  fields  of  home,  the  byres,  the  market 
towns  .  .  .  the  dear  outline  of  the  Eng- 
lish shore."  Is  this  coincidence  or  is  it  na- 
tional psychology? 

An  American  statesman,  who  was  all  the 
better  statesman  for  being  a  good  poet,  has 
also  attained  the  honor  of  an  anthology. 
Clarence  Leonard  Hay  has  collected  The 
Complete  Poetical  Works  of  John  Hay  and 
contributed  to  them  a  sympathetic  intro- 
duction to  his  father's  verses.  John  Hay 
cannot  be  ranked  among  the  greatest  poets, 
perhaps  because  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
Pegasus  in  the  stable  for  so  many  years 
while  he  was  serving  the  Ameican  people 
in  the  fields  of  international  politics,  but 
there  have  been  few  poets  whose  work 
maintained  a  more  consistent  average  of 
excellence.  He  was  always  the  competent 
master  of  his  craft,  alike  in  the  delightful 
"Pike  County  Ballads"  and  in  historical 
verse  of  classic  dignity. 

If  the  highest  reaches  of  war  verse  can 
only  be  attained  by  very  few,  this  does  not, 
of  course,  imply  that  the  other  poets  who 
deal  with  what  is  today  in  all  men's 
thoughts  should  seek  their  inspiration  in 
the  past  or  silence  the  lyre  entirely.  The 
Spires  of  Oxford,  by  W.  M.  Letts,  con- 
tains some  poems  on  the  war  which  we 
should  be  sorry  to  have  missed.  Most  of 
these  celebrate  the  heroism  of  the  British 
lads  who  went  from  the  "spires  of  Oxford" 
or  the  playing  fields  of  the  public  school 
to  the  blood-soaked  fields  of  Flanders.  The 
volume  is  a  tribute,  sincere  and  under- 
standing, which  is  not  unworthy  of  "these 
golden  boys"  in  whose  honor  the  verse  is 
written.  Equally  good,  tho  in  a  more  so- 
phisticated and  ironical  vein,  is  The  Un- 
seen Host  and  Other  War  Plays,  short 
dramas  in  poetic  prose,  by  Percival  Wilde. 
The  point  of  view  is  cosmopolitan  rather 
than  simply  patriotic,  and  the  dialogs  be- 
tween enemies  who  have  found  out  that, 
after  all,  they  share  a  common  humanity 
light  up  the  tragedy  and  absurdity  of  war 
with  far  greater  skill  than  any  deliberately 
purposed  pacifistic  play  could  hope  to  at- 
tain. Perhaps  less  subtle  and  polished,  and 
certainly  more  partizan,  are  the  war  poems 
in  John  Oxenham's  The  Vision  Splendid. 
which  have,  however,  a  sincerity  and  a 
vigor  that  command  the  attention  and  re- 
spect of  the  reader. 

Witter  Bynner's  Grenstone  Poems  are 
far  removed  from  war  and,  for  the  most 
part,  from  every  form  of  conflict  and  stress. 
Love  lyrics,  songs  of  childhood,  wayside 
glimpses  of  pleasant  landscapes  and  inter- 
esting people,  all  held  together  by  a  very 
tenuous  thread  of  narrative,  these  little 
verses  are  ideal  for  the  hour  of  leisure  and 
of  relaxation.  Those  for  whom  even  Witter 
Bynner  is  too  austere  (it  must  be  admitted 
that  while  his  verse  is  always  light  in  form 
it  is  sometimes  grave  in  mood)  will  find 
just  what  they  want  in  S.  E.  Riser's  de- 
lightfully humorous  Lore  Sonnets  of  an 
Office  Boy. 

Granny  Mtnttncc  and  other  plays  for  a 
negro  theater,  by  Ridgely  Torrence,  will 
repay  examination.  They  represent  the  at- 
tempt to  create  a  racial  drama  and  the 
attempt  bears  promise  of  success.  The  most 
powerful  play.  "Granny  Maumee"  is  a  trag- 
edy of  race  hate,  witchcraft  and  family 
affection  of  such  terrible  intensity  thai  few 
readers  will  he  able  to  take  pleasure  in  it. 
"The  Rider  of  Dreams"  is  in  a  softer  key 
and  somehow  suggests  the  mingled   realism 
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Turning  Real  Estate 

Into  Cash 

The  Story  of   a  Successful   System  of  Making  Quick  Sales 


HIS  is  a  short  tale  about  a 

T        quick  sale. 
It    tells    of    a    modern 
method  of  selling  property 
without    paying   big   com- 
missions to  agents. 

It  tells  how  this  system 
sold  my  property — quick- 
ly, and  for  cash — and  how 
it  can  do  the  same  for  you. 
It  gives  information  of 
immense  value  to  every 
man  and  woman  who  has 
real  estate  for  sale. 

Through  a  business  deal  I  became  the 
owner  of  a  property  in  an  adjoining 
State. 

The  place  was  so  run  down  that  it 
would  have  required  $500  or  $600  to 
make  the  house  habitable. 

As  the  property  was  so  located  that 
I  could  not  live  on  it,  and,  being  un- 
occupied, brought  me  no  income,  I  was, 
of  course,  anxious  to  dispose  of  it  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Never  having  tried  to  sell  any  real 
estate,  and  knowing  no  better  method 
to  pursue,  I  placed  the  property  in  the 
hands  of  a  local  real  estate  agent. 

This  agent,  following  out  the  usual 
methods  of  the  average  small-town  real 
estate  man,  put  a  "For  Sale"  sign  on 
the  property  and  then  sat  down  and 
waited  for  some  one  to  come  along  and 
inquire  about  it. 

After  several  months  had  elapsed 
without  any  word  from  the  agent,  I 
wrote  and  inquired  as  to  the  prospects 
of  a  sale.  He  replied  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  do  anything  with  the  property 
and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  impossible  to  sell  it  in  its  present 
run-down  condition,  and  advised  me  to 
spend  $500  in  repairs. 

Not  having  any  money  to  spend  on 
the  place,  and  having  lost  all  faith  in 
the  agent's  ability  to  find  a  buyer,  I  de- 
cided that  if  anything  was  done  I  would 
have  to  do  it  myself. 

Fortunately  for  me,  about  that  time, 
I  learned  of  "The  Simplex  Plans  for 
Selling  Real  Estate"  that  had  just  been 
brought  out  by  a  New  York  publishing 
house.  These  I  secured,  and  much  to 
my  delight,  I  found  they  contained  seven 
definite  plans  for  advertising  and  sell- 
ing just  such  a  property  as  mine. 

Selecting  from  these  seven  selling 
plans  the  one  that  seemed  best  suited  to 
my  requirements,  I  immediately  put  it 
into  operation  with  the  following-  grat- 
ifying results: 

Within  three  days  I  had  eighteen 
peo/ilr  interested  in  my  property,  and 
within  two  weeks  I  made  a  satisfactory 
xa/r,  having  received  three  cash  offers 
end  two  offers  of  exchange. 

And  what  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, the  cost  of  advertising  and  sell- 


ing my  property  by  the  Simplex  System 
was  less  than  $15,  whereas  if  I  had  fol- 
lowed the  agent's  advice  I  would  have 
been  compelled  to  spend  $500  in  repairs, 
and  pay  him  $125  commission  when  he 
made  the  sale. 

That  my  experience  is  not  unusual  is 
evidenced  by  what  others  say  who  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  method  of 
selling.  Here  are  some  extracts  from 
recent  letters: 

"Sold  my  Maryland  property  promptly."— 
George   W.  Billings,  Ohio. 

"Closed  a  deal  on  my  mill  property  at  $4,500." 
— H.  T.  Luff,  Delaware. 

"Sold  my  property  within  ten  days,  and  for 
cash.  Gladly  recommend  your  methods." — Wm. 
H.   Cartland,   Massachusetts. 

"Through  your  methods  I  secured  a  very  sat- 
isfactory deal  for  my  30-acre  place  in  Orange 
County,  California." — F.  B.  Schwenther,  Ari- 
zona. 

"Your  method  of  turning  real  estate  into  cash 
sold  a  farm  for  me  that  I  had  been  trying  to 
sell  for  a  long  time — sold  it  in  a  few  months, 
and  for  cash,  too." — Mrs.  L.  A.  Child's,  Minne- 
sota. 

Every  reader  of  this  publication  with 
any  real  estate  to  sell  should  get  the 
Simplex  Selling  Plans  at  once.  They 
are  complete,  simple  and  practical,  and 
are  for  the  express  purpose  of  selling 
homes,  farms  and  building  lots  located 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and 
priced  at  not  more  than  $15,000. 

The  Plans  are  contained  in  8  pocket- 
size  booklets,  in  a  special  library  case, 
and  they  are  so  plain  and  easy  to  follow 
that  anyone  who  can  read  and  write 
English  can  use  them. 

The  best  proof  of  the  efficiency  of 
this  system  of  selling  real  estate  is  the 
fact  that  through  its  use  more  than 
5,000  properties  in  the  48  States  have 
already  been  sold. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  publishers  of 
the  Plans  at  orce,  you  can  share  in 
their  special  free-examination  offer. 

Send  no  money.  Just  fill  in  and  mail 
the  coupon  and  a  complete  set  of  these 
copyrighted  Plans  will  be  sent  to  you  by 
parcel  post,  prepaid,  with  convincing 
evidence  of  what  they  have  done  for 
others,  and  what  they  can  do  for  you. 

In  this  way  you  take  no  risk,  as  you 
may  examine  the  Plans  in  your  own 
home  without  cost  or  obligation.  Then 
if  you  want  to  keep  and  use  them,  send 
the  publishers  $5  in  full  payment  for 
them.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  them 
— if  you  are  not  convinced  that  they 
are  just  what  you  need  to  make  a  quick, 
cash  sale  of  your  property — simply  re- 
turn them  and  you  will  owe  the  pub- 
lishers nothing. 

As  the  publishers  reserve  the  right  to 
withdraw  this  special,  free-examination 
offer  at  any  time,  bettor  cut  out,  fill  in 
and  mail  the  coupon  riirht  now  to  THE 
SIMPLEX  COMPANY,  Dept.  L,  1123 
Broadway,  New  York,  or,  if  you  prefer, 
copy  the  coupon  on  a  post  card  or  in  a 
letter. 


THE  SIMPLEX  COMPANY.  Publiihers,  Dept.  L.  1123  Broadway,  New  York 

You  may  send  me,  postage  prepaid,   a  complete  set  of  the  SIMPLEX  PLANS   FOR   SELLING 
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five  days  in  which  to  examine  them,   at  the  end  of  which  time  I   will  either  rcmail  them   to  you  or 

S5  in  full  payment  for  same.     I  agree  not  to  show  them  to  any  one,  except  members  of  my 

own    family,   unless   I  keep   them. 
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and  mysticism  of  the  modern  Irish  drama. 
"Simon  the  Cyrenian,"  the  last  play  in  the 
volume,  is  an  allegory  of  the  African  race 
placed  in  a  Biblical  setting. 

In  the  field  of  literary  criticism,  Profes- 
sor Raymond  M.  Alden,  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford, has  contributed  a  very  sympathetic 
study  of  the  poetry  of  Alfred  Tennyson. 
He  seems  to  feel  that  the  poetry,  or  at 
least  the  point  of  view,  of  the  great  Vic- 
torian is  more  or  less  put  on  the  defensive 
by  recent  criticisms,  and  his  conclusion  is 
interesting :  "Speaking,  not  as  a  Tenny- 
sonian,  but  as  one  whose  business  is  the 
study  of  the  history  of  literature,  I  say 
deliberately  that  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
some  of  the  very  things  which  at  this  mo- 
ment obscure  the  worth  of  Tennyson's 
poetry  are  those  which  go  far  to  insure  it 
a  place  in  the  regard  of  the  future." 
Much  sensible  advice  to  the  young  poet, 
and  every  young  man  ought  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  poet,  is  included  in  the  brief 
manual  of  Verse  Writing  by  Professor 
William  Herbert  Carruth,  also  of  Leland 
Stanford.  The  university  is  to  be  compli- 
mented on  these  two  volumes. 

Collected  Poems,  by  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson. 
Macmillan.  ¥2.25.  Poems,  by  John  Masefield. 
Macmillan.  SI. 60.  The  Complete  Poetical  Works 
of  John  Hay.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin.  $1.50. 
The  Spires  of  Oxford,  by  W.  M.  Letts.  E.  P. 
Dutton.  $1.25.  The  Unseen  Host  and  Other 
War  Plays,  by  Percival  Wilde.  Boston :  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  $1.25.  The  Vision  Splendid,  by 
John  Oxenham.  New  York :  Geo.  H.  Doran. 
$1.  Grenstone  Poems,  by  Witter  Bynner.  New 
York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes.  $1.35.  Love  Son- 
nets of  an  Ollicc  Boy,  by  S.  E.  Riser.  Chicago: 
Forbes  &  Co.  Granny  Maumee,  by  Ridgely 
Torrence.  Macmillan.  $1.50.  Alfred  Tennyson 
and  How  to  Know  Him,  by  Raymond  M.  A(den. 
Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.  $1.50. 
Verse  Writing,  by  William  Herbert  Carruth. 
Macmillan.  80  cents. 

Before  the  Day  of  Vers  Libre 

SINCE  the  death  of  Watts-Dun  ton  in 
1914  recollections  of  the  quiet  house  at 
Putney  Hill  have  come  from  all  sides.  To 
these  have  been  added  Watts-Dunton's  own 
reminiscences  and  the  two  volumes  of  his 
life  and  letters.  Lately  we  have  Mrs.  Dis- 
ney Leith's  reminiscences  of  her  cousin, 
the  poet  Swinburne,  and  again  what  is  no 
doubt  his  definitive  biography,  by  Edmund 
Gosse.  Mrs.  Leith's  book  is  mainly  made 
up  of  family  letters,  delightful  to  receive 
but  of  no  particular  literary  value.  Their 
easy  intimacy,  however,  leaves  us  as 
familiar  with  the  households  of  the  great 
London  literary  and  art  circles  of  Swin- 
burne's youth  as  we  are  with  our  own 
neighbors.  Now  and  then  a  few  words  give 
a  lively  characterization  of  an  incident  or 
a  friend,  and  Swinburne  was  one  who  saw 
his  friends  with  very  friendly  eyes.  For 
its  gaiety  and  vividness  a  letter  to  his 
mother  is  worth  quoting: 

From  the  Gaskells  we  went  on  to  call  on 
Mrs.  Proctor — who  being  a  year  or  so  further 
from  eighty  and  nearer  ninety  than  when  we 
last  met  was  naturally  rather  more  bright,  act- 
ive, witty  and  amusing  than  before.  I  begin  to 
believe  that  old  body  is  immortal.  There  is  not 
an  atom  of  show  or  pretense  about  her  :  she 
walks  like  a  girl  .  .  .  has  the  eyes  of  a  hawk, 
and  I  wish  I  had  half  her  hearing.  She  .  .  . 
talks  of  Charles  Lamb  and  his  sister,  Coleridg" 
and  Wordsworth  till  one  feels  as  if  one  might 
and  ought,  to  call  on  them  or  at  least  leave 
cards  for  them  on  the  next  landing.  Keats  and 
Shelley  seem  too  young  for  her  to  have  known 
— and  when  one  remembers  that  Byron  was  her 
husband's  schoolfellow  and  knew  him  at  Har- 
row one  feels  inclined  to  say  "Dear  me  I  didn't 
think  Lord  B.  was  so  young  a  man  (or  would 
be   if  he  were   alive." 

Mrs.  Leith's  picture  of  her  kinsman  is 
wholly  pleasant.  One  could  almost  say  the 
opposite  of  the  portrait  drawn  by  the  pains- 
taking work  of  Mr.  Gosse.  Yet  this  was  cer- 
tainly far  from  Mr.  Gosse's  intent.  Indeed 
ho  is  extraordinarily  careful  to  leave  to  the 
general  term  "extravagances"  whatever 
would  be  likely  to  prejudice  the  reader. 
The  bock  is  full  of  scholarly  criticism  and 
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of  interesting  facts,  intelligently  collected, 
sifted  and  compiled  as  could  be  done  only 
by  one  who  has  the  double  advantage  of 
personal  knowledge  and  all  the  records. 
But  somehow  this  very  elimination  and 
evident  effort  at  fairness  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  the  biographer's  own  admiration 
is  a  bit  shaky  and  that  to  save  our  feelings 
he  dares  not  paint  the  whole  man.  The 
facts  lie  ready  in  due  order  to  the  building 
of  a  character,  but  the  reader  must  do  that 
building  for  himself.  One  reads,  for  in- 
stance, the  incidents  of  Jowett's  friendship 
for  his  wayward  pupil,  but  one  has  to  vision 
for  one's  self  the  extraordinary  pictur- 
esqueness  of  that  friendship  and  one  is 
quite  without  the  key  to  the  wonderful 
affection  and  patience  on  the  one  hand  and 
to  the  submission  on  the  other,  a  submis- 
sion leading  Swinburne  even  to  share 
Jowett's  work  on  a  "Child's  Bible." 

Sometimes  the  description  is  in  the  dis- 
tant historical  method,  as  "the  mental  and 
moral  characteristics  that  distinguished 
this  singular  being  were  no  less  remark- 
able than  his  physical,"  but  commonly  a 
slyly  satiric  manner  is  used  in  describing 
the  youthfully  excessive  appreciation  of 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  group.  An  openly 
humorous  treatment  would  be  more  sympa- 
thetic. The  description  of  an  evening  at 
the  studio  of  Ford  Madox  Brown,  while 
neither  sympathetic  nor  humorous  is  yet 
direct,  almost  photographic,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  what  the  book  gives  us 
generously.  It  introduces  one  to  an  amaz- 
ing company  with  Swinburne  the  most 
amazing  member. 

Every  now  and  then,  without  breaking  off 
talking  or  bending  his  body,  he  hopped  onto 
this  sofa  and  presently  hopped  down  again  so 
that  I  was  reminded  of  some  orange  crested 
bird — a  hoopoe  perhaps — hopping  from  perch  to 
perch  in  a  cage.  The  contrast  between  these 
movements  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  rich  and 
flute  like  voice  was  very  strange.  In  the  course 
of  a  little  time  Swinburn's  oddities  ceased  to 
affect  me  in  the  slightest  degree,  but  on  this 
first  occasion  my  impression  of  them  was  rather 
startling  than  pleasant. 

For  Swinburne's  critics,  however,  this 
literary  scholar  has  a  fine  wit.  He  thus  de- 
scribes the  literary  England  of  1862 : 

Propriety  had  prevailed  and  once  more  Brit- 
ish poetry  had  become  a  beautifully  guarded 
park,  in  which,  over  smoothly  shaven  lawns, 
where  gentle  herds  of  fallow  deer  were  grazing, 
thrushes  sang  very  discreetly  from  the  boughs 
of  ancestral  trees,  and  where  there  was  not  a 
single  object  to  be  seen  or  heard  which  could 
offer  the  very  smallest  discomfort  to  the  feeling.-, 
of  the  most  refined  mid-Victorian  gentlewoman. 
Into  this  quiet  park,  to  the  infinite  alarm  of  the 
fallow  deer,  a  young  Bacchus  was  now  pre- 
paring to  burst,  in  the  company  of  a  troop  of 
Maenads  and  to  the  accompaniment  of  cymbals 
and   clattering   kettledrums. 

Mr.  Gosse  gives  us  so  much  that  we 
cavil  at  his  not  giving  us  more.  He  has 
a  way  of  alluding  to  this  and  that  good 
story  of  Swinburne  told  him  by  this  or 
that  acquaintance,  but  he  does  not  divulge 
the  story,  leaving  the  reader  to  peer  curi- 
ously into  darkness  and  wonder  if  the  tale 
be  too  undignified  for  the  eyes  of  gentle 
readers,  tho  excellent  to  the  biographer's 
earsi 

Swinburne's  later  years  were  as  little  to 
the  taste  of  his  friend  and  biographer  as 
were  his  earlier.  In  their  absolute  placidity 
they  seem  as  unnatural  as  the  tempestuous, 
irrational  years  of  youth.  The  deus  ex 
machina  is.  in  this  later  period,  to  blame. 
Mr.  Gosse  does  not  like  Mr.  Watts-Dunton, 
who  was  apparently  far  too  much  of  a 
duenna  to  suit  some  of  Swinburne's  friends. 
He  describes  the  poet  as  Icabod,  his  glory 
departed,  meeting  admiring  visitors  at  Put- 
ney Hill. 

It  is  however  essential  to  say  that  the  very 
Kentle  punctilious  old  gentleman  who  received 
them  after  some  delay  in  the  unvarying  pres- 
ence of  Watts-Dunton,  was  very-  far  indeed  from 
being  the  brilliant  being  the  scarlet  anil  azure 
macaw    among    the    birds    of    the    forest    who    had 
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Union  Theological  Seminary 

Broadway  at  120th  St,  New  York  City 

The  charter  requires  that,  "Equal  privileges 
of  admission  and  instruction,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Institution,  shall  be  allowed  to 
Students  of  every  denomination  of  Christians." 
Fight;.--'  cond  Y.  ar  began  September  26,  1917. 
For  catalogue,   address  The  Dean  of  Students. 
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been  the  wonder  and  delight  and  sometimes  the 
terror  of  an  earlier  generation.  He  was  the 
shadow  of  that  splendid  high  flyer. 

One  lays  down  this  scholarly  work  with 
an  increased  knowledge  of  Swinburne's 
career  and  interests,  of  course ;  with  no 
change  in  the  feeling — legacy  doubtless 
from  our  mid-Victorian  ancestors,  that  his 
writings  are  too  exotic  to  take  permanent 
place  in  a  mighty  literature ;  but  with  a 
notion  that  he,  himself,  was  perhaps  more 
odd  than  shocking.  Still  we  do  not  perceive 
the  personal  charm  that  was  undoubtedly 
his,  and  that  bound  to  him  thruout  a  long 
life  the  devotion  of  noble  and  talented  men 
and  women. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  by  Mrs.  Disney 
Leith.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $2.  Life  of  Al- 
gernon Charles  Swinburne,  by  Edmund  Gosse. 
The  Macmillan   Company.   $3.50. 

From  California 

IN  collecting  and  preparing  for  publica- 
cation  the  Poems  of  Charles  Warren 
Stoddard.  Ina  Coolbrith  has  performed  a 
service  to  American  literature  which  no 
one  could  perform  better  than  herself.  Miss 
Coolbrith  was  a  co-worker  with  Stoddard 
and  Bret  Harte  on  the  staff  of  The  Over- 
land Monthly  in  the  days  of  its  glory,  and, 
as  she  is,  herself,  a  lyricist  of  unquestioned 
merit,  and  laureate  of  "The  Golden  State," 
crowned  at  the  recent  exposition,  she  is 
well  equipt  to  judge  which  poems  of  all 
that  Stoddard  wrote  should  be  collected 
and  preserved.  The  volume  includes  poems 
written  in  Stoddard's  honor  by  Joaquin 
Miller,  Thomas  Walsh,  George  Sterling 
and  others,  and  also  the  best  of  his  own 
verse,  the  famous  "Bells  of  San  Gabriel," 
"Tamalpais"  and  the  sonnet  "Yosemite." 

Poems,  by  Charles  Warren  Stoddard.  John 
Lane  Company.   $1.25. 

A  Jewish  Version  of  the  Bible 

SINCE  America  has  become  the  second 
greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  center  of 
Jewish  population  in  the  world,  and  these 
millions  mainly  from  Eastern  Europe  have 
become  assimilated  to  American  ideals  and 
English  speech,  the  need  of  a  Jewish  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  into 
the  vernacular  has  become  an  urgent  one.  To 
be  sure  there  have  been  the  noble  versions 
made  by  Christian  scholars  to  which  the 
pious  Jew  might  resort,  but  even  the  best, 
the  American  Standard  Edition,  is  more  or 
less  modified  in  the  translation  to  favor 
Christian  ideals.  The  large  numbers  of  Eng- 
lish speaking  and  worshiping  Jews  in  our 
country  have  deserved  to  be  supplied  with 
a  version  made  especially  by  Jewish  schol- 
ars and  representing  the  best  modern  bib- 
lical learning.  This  need  has  been  met  by 
a  new  translation  of  The  Holy  Scriptures 
According  to  the  Masoretic  Text,  the  work 
of  a  very  able  board  of  Jewish  translators 
containing  such  men  as  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler, 
the  late  Dr.  Scheehter  and  Dr.  Joseph 
Jacobs,  with  Prof.  Max  L.  Margolis  as 
editor-in-chief. 

The  work  was  first  devised  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  but  its  execution  was  not 
taken  thoroly  in  hand  until  1908.  Great 
care  has  been  exercized  in  bringing  the 
language  of  this  new  version  into  perfect 
harmony  with  the  best  English  style.  Be- 
sides the  version  of  Leeser,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  trans- 
lators have  taken  into  consideration  the 
great  English  versions  of  1011  and  1885 
as  well  as  the  American  version  of  1001. 
All  previous  efforts  for  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  the  English  language  by  Jew- 
ish scholars  have  been  the  work  of  indi- 
vidual translators.  The  present  work  is  the 
first  for  which  a  group  of  men  representa- 
tive of  Jewish  learning  among  English 
speaking  Jews  assume  joint  responsibility. 
The   work    has   a    character  of  its  own, 
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Substance  of  Gothic 

By  RALPH  ADAMS  CRAM,  LiU.D.,  LLC,  etc. 

Crown   8vo.,   gilt   top,   with  Portrait,  $1.50  net. 

As  the  recognized  authority  on  Gothic 
architecture,  any  book  by  Mr.  Cram,  whose 
work  in  connection  with  the  West  Point 
Military  Academy  and  the  superb  St. 
Thomas  Church  in  New  York  has  achieved 
world-wide  admiration,  commands  atten- 
tion. This  volume,  however,  has  a  very 
special  interest  to-day  as  it  discusses  in  a 
most  illuminating  manner  the  civilization 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  incidentally  of  our 
own  period.  It  will  be  read  with  much 
interest  not  only  by  students  of  Gothic 
architecture,  but  by  all  who  are  thinking 
deeply  of  the  present  world  crisis  and  of 
what  is  to  come  after. 
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aiming  as  it  does  to  combine  the  spirit  of 
Jewish  tradition  with  the  results  of  mod- 
ern biblical  scholarship.  There  are  many 
places  in  which  this  spirit  distinguishes  the 
translation  from  Christian  versions.  For 
example,  in  the  Twenty-fourth  Psalm,  in- 
stead of  following  the  text  reading  "Who 
hath  not  lifted  up  his  soul  unto  vanity," 
the  new  version  reads,  in  accordance  with 
an  old  tradition,  "Who  hath  not  taken  My 
name  in  vain."  The  translators  have 
deemed  it  best  to  use  thruout  "the  Lord" 
instead  of  "Jehovah,"  which  latter  reading 
was  adopted  by  the  American  revisers. 

In  many  passages  the  new  reading  is  pre- 
ferable to  any  of  the  great  English  versions 
preceding  it.  as,  for  example,  "straight 
paths"  instead  of  "paths  of  righteousness." 
In  Isaiah  7  :14  "young  woman"  is  no  doubt 
.the  correct  translation  which  Christian 
tradition  has  influenced  the  great  versions 
to  read  "virgin."  There  are  cases,  however, 
in  which  the  Christian  versions,  either  for 
accuracy  or  felicity  of  expression,  must  be 
preferred.  For  example,  in  Isaiah  40 :2, 
"Bid  Jerusalem  take  heart"  may  be  just  as 
accurate  in  its  translation  of  the  Hebrew, 
but  "Speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem" 
has  a  superior  English  cadence  quite  its 
own. 

A  delightful  companion  volume  to  this 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  editor-in-chief.  Professor 
Margolis.  Here  he  gives  The  Story  of  Bible 
Translations  with  special  emphasis  upon 
the  work  that  has  been  done  by  Jewish 
scholars  from  the  days  of  Saadya,  Rashi 
and  David  Kimhi  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  Hoh)  Scriptures  According  to  the  Maso- 
retic  Text,  A  New  Translation.  Cloth  $1,  lea- 
ther $5.  The  Story  of  Bible  Translations,  by 
Max  L.  Margolis.  75  cents.  The  Jewish  Pub- 
lication  Society   of  America,   Philadelphia. 

Philosophy  in  the  Making. 

TO  look  into  the  mind  of  a  thinker,  to 
watch  the  mysterious  process  of  creative 
activity,  that  is  what  draws  us  to  study 
the  lives  or  seek  the  acquaintance  of  au- 
thors and  artists.  But  when  we  meet  them 
we  get  no  nearer  to  them  and  biographers 
usually  shunt' us  off  on  to  trivialities  and 
externalities.  Even  autobiography  is  mis- 
leading, unless  like  Pepys  the  writer  uses 
a  cipher,  for  a  man  is  as  self  conscious  in 
posing  before  an  autobiography  as  he  is  be- 
fore a  camera. 

That  is  why  The  Journal  of  Leo  Tolstoi, 
now  appearing  in  the  Borzoi  translations 
from  the  Russian,  has  a  distinctive,  almost 
a  unique  value.  Tolstoi  was  very  sensitive 
about  any  one's  looking  at  the  volumes  and 
well  he  might  be  for  he  jotted  down  from 
day  to  clay  just  what  he  thought  about 
everybody  and  everything.  It  might  serve 
as  a  case-book  in  the  psychology  of  literary 
construction.  We  can  here  trace  the  origin 
and  painful  growth  of  those  thoughts  that 
in  their  final  form  seem  so  clear  and  con- 
vincing. We  can  in  these  pages  follow  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  inspiration.  What  strikes 
him  one  day  as  the  revelation  of  a  great 
truth  may  later  seem  false  or  incomprehen- 
sible. For  instance  take  these  two  entries : 

December  7.  I  made  a  note  "Violence  frees" 
and  it  was  feomething  very  clear  and  important 
and   now   I  don't  remember  what  it   was   at  all. 

December  23.  I  have  remembered  Violence  is 
a  temptation  because  it  frees  us  from  the  strain 
of  attention,  from  the  work  of  reasoning:  one 
must  labor  to  undo  a  knot ;  to  cut  it,  is  shorter. 

Tolstoi  was  a  type  of  true  mystic  as 
James  pointed  out  in  his  "Varieties  of  Re- 
ligious Experience."  Wells  might  have  used 
him  as  a  model  for  his  "Soul  of  a  Bishop." 
Tolstoi's  visions  of  the  infinite  came  to  him 
in  (lashes  with  long  intervals  of  doubt  and 
depression  between.  For  instance: 

Not  long  ago,  in  the  summer.  I  felt  God 
clenrly  for  the  first  time  ;  thai  Hi-  existed  and 
that    I  existed  in   Him ;  and  that  the  only  thing 
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that  existed  was  I  in  Him  :  in  Him,  like  a  limited 
thing  in  an  unlimited  thing,  in  Him  also  like  a 
limited  being  in  which  He  existed. 

(Horribly  bad,  unclear.  But  I  felt  it  clearly 
and  especially  keenly  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life.) 

Like  every  mystic,  and  every  person  who 
has  a  vital  religion  is  in  some  degree  a 
mystic.  Tolstoi  felt  himself  to  be  an  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  God. 

Man  is  a  tool  of  God.  At  first  I  thought  that 
it  was  a  tool  with  which  man  himself  was  called 
to  work  ;  now  I  have  understood  that  it  is  not 
man  who  works,  but  God.  The  business  of  man 
is  only  to  keep  himself  in  order. 

I  am  a  self-moving  saw  or  a  living  spade  and 
its  life  consists  in  this,  to  keep  its  edge  clean 
and  sharp.  And  it  will  work  well  enough,  and 
its  work  will  be  useful.  To  keep  it  sharp,  and  to 
sharpen  and  sharpen  it  all  the  time,  that  is  to 
make   oneself   always   kinder  and   kinder. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  vol- 
ume, 1896-9,  Tolstoi  was  suffering  from 
dyspepsia  and  weakness.  Altho  he  lived  for 
more  than  ten  years  after,  he  was  then  in 
daily  expectation  of  death.  In  closing  a 
day's  record  he  writes  after  the  date  to 
come  the  initials  of  the  words  "If  I  live." 
But  this  expectation  was  rather  hope  than 
fear  of  death  for  he  was  soul-weary  and 
body-weary  and  was  longing  for  that  other 
life  which  he  saw  at  times  so  plainly  : 

Man  dying  little  by  little  (growing  old)  ex- 
periences that  which  a  sprouting  seed  ought  to 
experience  which  has  not  yet  transferred  its 
consciousness  from  the  seed  to  the  plant.  He 
feels  that  he  grows  less,  but  he  is  not  conscious 
of  himself  there  where  he  increases  ;  in  another 
life.   I   am  beginning  to  experience  this. 

Death  is  a  change  of  consciousness,  a  change 
of  that  which  I  can  recognize  as  myself.  And 
therefore  fear  of  death  is  a  horrible  supersti- 
tion. Death  is  a  joyous  event  standing  at  the 
end  of  each  life.  Suffering  is  sent  to  people  to 
hold  them  back  from  death.  Otherwise  every  one 
understanding  life  and  death,  would  struggle, 
toward  death.  But  now  it  is  impossible  to  go 
toward  death  unless  thru  suffering. 

P.ut  Tolstoi  allowed  neither  lassitude  nor 

illness   to   stop   his   reading,    thinking   and 

working    for    others.    He    was    constantly 

writing  letters  to  people  all  over  the  world 

who  wished  to  follow  his  teachings,  but  did 

not  know  how  to  go  about  it  and,  worse 

still,   he  had   to   receive   the   succession   of 

such  disciples  who  made  the  pilgrimage  to 

Yasnaya  Polyana.  He  was  busy  writing  not 

for  fame  or  pleasure,  but  to  raise  money 

for  the  famine  sufferers  and  the  Dukhobors, 

the    conscientious    objectors    who   thru    his 

aid  found  a  refuge  in  Canada — where,  alas, 

they  did  not  escape  militarism  for  they  are 

now  again  liable  to  conscription.  The  books 

that    were    incubating    in    his    mind    were 

chiefly  his  last  great  novel,  "Resurrection," 

and    his   drastic    criticism    of   modern    art, 

"What  Is  Art?"  The  themes  and  thoughts 

of   these   are   mingled    with    details   of   his 

health  and  family  life,  records  of  visits  and 

letters,     metaphysical     discussions,     social 

criticisms,  meditations  and  prayers.  It  is  a 

volume  that  will  be  valued  by  the  lovers  of 

fragmentary    thought    as    they    value    the 

Pensies   of   Pascal,    the   Journal  intime  of 

Amiel   and   the  Encheiridion  of  Epictetus. 

There  are  quotable  passages  like  these  on 

every  page : 

I  have  often  wanted  to  suffer,  wanted  persecu- 
tion. That  means  that  I  was  lazy  and  didn't 
want  to  work,  so  that  others  should  work  for 
me,  torturing  me  and  I  should  only  suffer. 

Church  Christians  do  not  want  to  serve  God, 
but  want  God  to  serve  them. 

My  body  is  nothing  else  than  that  piece  of 
everything  existing   which    I   am   able   to   govern. 

There  is  no  "woman  question."  There  is  the 
question  of  equality  for  all  human  beings.  The 
"woman    question"    is    only    quarrel-hunting. 

Prayer  is  directed  to  a  personal  God,  not  be- 
cause God  is  personal.  (I  even  know  as  a  matter 
of  fact  that  He  is  not  personal,  because  the  per- 
sonal is  finite  and  God  is  infinite),  but  because 
I  am  a  personal  being.  I  have  a  little  green  glass 
in  my  eye  and  I  see  everything  green.  I  cannot 
help  but  see  the  world  green,  altho  I  know  that 
it  is   not  like  that. 

Even  if  that  which  Marx  predicted  should 
happen,  then  the  only  thing  that  will  happen, 
is  that  despotism  will  be  p  ,sed  on.  Now  the 
capitalists  rule  but  then  the  directors  of  the 
working  people  will   rule. 

There    is    nothing    that    softens    the    heart    so 


much  as  the  consciousness  of  one's  guilt,  and 
nothing  hardens  it  so  much  as  the  consciousness 
of  one's   right. 

The  voluminous  notes  by  Chertkov  form 

a     veritable     cyclopedia     of    contemporary 

biography    and    literature    for   they .  explain 

every  proper  name  mentioned. 

In    this    connection    we   should    mention 

that  Nathan  Haskell  Dole's  Life  of  Count 

Tolstoi  has  just  been  reprinted  in  Crowell's 

pocket  edition  of  Tolstoi's  works.  This  is 

a    convenient    biography    for    the    general 

reader,  altho  not  particularly  inspiring  or 

profound. 

The  Journal  of  Leo  Tolstoi,  1895-1899,  trans, 
by  Rose  Strunsky.  New  York  :  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
$2.  The  Life  of  Count  Tolstoi,  by  N.  H.  Dole. 
New  York :   Thomas  Y.   Crowell  Company.  $1. 

A  Boy's  Russia 

THE  second  volume  of  Gorky's  autobiog- 
raphy is  entitled  In  the  World.  The 
first  volume,  "My  Childhood."  left  the  lit- 
tle fellow  kicked  out  to  earn  his  way  at 
thirteen  in  a  world  that  seems  very  cruel 
as  we  follow  his  boyish  history.  There  is 
something  curiously  intriguing  in  the  idea 
of  Gorky  as  an  assistant  in  a  fashionable 
boot-shop,  and,  later,  as  a  maker  of  icons; 
he  the  iconoclast !  His  voyages  on  river 
boats  seem  more  in  keeping  with  his  rest- 
less nature  that  even  as  a  lad  made  him 
morbid  and  unhappy.  Everywhere  there  is 
a  crowd  of  figures  etched  by  the  acid  of 
an  unsparing  critical  faculty.  Children  see 
thru  disguises  but  few  boys  of  thirteen 
v/ould  be  capable  of  sharply  analyzing 
every  one  they  met.  The  reader  wonders 
if  there  are  really  more  coarse  and  brutal 
people  in  Russia  than  in  other  lands,  or 
would  Gorky  have  found  the  bad  and  re- 
pulsive anywhere  he  might  have  lived?  His 
eyes  see  the  world  as  tho  it  had  no  atmos- 
phere, and  its  outlines  are  harsh  and  ugly. 
We  feel  as  never  before  the  depressing  part 
that  winter  plays  in  Russia.  The  long  and 
bitter  cold  shuts  people  up  together  too 
long  and  is  too  bare  of  wholesome  out-of- 
door  recreation.  The  boy  seemed  to  come 
alive  anew  with  every  spring,  and  the  hap- 
piest pages  in  the  book  describe  the  days 
in  the  summer  woods  with  his  wonderful 
grandmother  as  his  sole  companion.  The 
cook  on  one  of  the  boats  incessantly  urged 
the  little  Pyeshkov  to  read,  and  the  lad 
read  everything  that  he  could  lay  hands 
upon,  getting  in  that  way  a  desultory  edu- 
cation. But  his  world  is  a  horrible  one. 
The  vast  melancholy  of  Russia  is  in  these 
pictures,  but  a  nation  capable  of  loving 
and  dying  for  freedom  is  not  hopeless  but 
full  of  noble  possibilities  which  Gorky  may 
see  realized. 

In  the  World,  by  Maxim  Gorky.  The  Century 
Company.   $2. 

The  Soul  of  a  City 

NEWARK  is  a  business-like  municipal- 
ity. When  she  celebrated  recently  her 
250th  anniversary  she  had  to  have  a  prize 
poem,  of  course,  to  fit  the  occasion.  A  civic 
committee  of  one  hundred,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Franklin  Murphy,  thereupon 
started  an  advertising  campaign  thruout 
the  country  to  induce  every  American  bard 
to  enter  the  lists  on  his  own  particular 
Pegasus.  Each  poem  was  submitted  under  a 
pseudonym  in  order  that  it  might  be  judged 
without  reference  to  the  author's  previous 
fame.  The  prize  winners  and  the  poems 
judged  worthy  of  honorable  mention  have 
been  compiled  in  The  Newark  Anniversary 
Poems  with  a  foreword  by  Henry  W. 
Wack,  editor  of  The  Newarker. 

The  experiment  was  a  success.  It  pays 
to  advertise;  or,  in  the  more  refined  phrase 
of  one  of  the  competitors,  "Ye  have  done 
well  to  hang  harps  in  the  wind."  The 
poetry   included   in   this  anthology  of  New- 
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ark  is  much  above  the  average  level  of  an- 
niversary verse  and  form  a  worthy  tribute 
to  the  great  city.  Our  chief  criticism  is  that 
so  many  of  the  bards  celebrant  found  it  nec- 
essary to  apologize  for  their  task;  they  too 
frequently  assumed  that  writing  poems  to 
the  eyebrows  of  fair  Newark  was  an  act  that 
required  explanation.  One  begins  his  verse  : 
"Write  a  poem  of  Newark?  I  think  you 
are  mad  !"  He  goes  on  to  remark  :  "A  city 
of  America  in  this  conglomerate  era  is  a 
huge  and  writhing  indigestion."  Even  the 
first  prize  poem  has  a  mournful  antichorus 
which  points  out  that  factory  conditions  in 
the  city  are  dismal  and  dehumanizing. 
.Some  few  poets  fly  for  refuge  to  the  sleepy, 
semi-rural  Newark  of  Puritan  days  ;  near- 
ly all  dip  into  the  future  and  prophesy 
that  by  and  by  Newark  will  be  a  wonderful 
place,  but  they  seem  a  little  frightened  of 
the  whirr  and  clangor  of  the  big  industrial 
town  of  the  present.  But  Newark  cannot 
be  as  bad  as  she  is  painted  or  she  would 
not  have  placed  so  high  a  premium  on 
poetry.  It  is  a  refreshing  sight  to  see  the 
poets  of  a  nation  paying  court  where 

Puritan  Newark, 

The  Martha  of  cities, 

Careful  and  provident 

Sits  at  her  spindles. 

The  Newark  Anniversary  Poems,  with  intro- 
ductory chapters  by  Henry  Wellington  Wack. 
Laurence  J.   Gomme,   New   York.   $1.25. 

On  Being  Twins 

THERE  is  something  weird  about  being 
twins,  quite  apart  from  the  relative  in- 
frequency  of  the  phase  or  predicament — ap- 
proximately 1  :'J0.6.  The  condition,  among 
humans,  arouses  wonder  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  identity  in  the  matter  of  "soul"  and 
secret  thoughts.  Those  of  us  who  are  not 
twins  are  also  inclined  to  treat  the  rest  of 
us  rather  flippantly  ;  they  do  not  seem  to 
be  able  to  take  us  seriously.  But  Dr.  New- 
niau  has  made  a  serious  study  of  the  prob- 
lem of  twins  among  mammals — especially 
armadillos,  which  have  a  way  of  producing 
multiple  offspring  as  a  regular  thing.  He 
has  also  gathered  up  the  results  of  other 
people's  studies  and  has  presented  them  in 
a  very  interesting  way. 

Wilder's  theory  of  duplicate  twins,  that 
they  are  derived  from  the  same  fertilized 
egg,  is  supported  by  a  variety  of  evidence. 
Newman's  studies  introduce  several  new 
factors  into  the  speculations  and  interpre- 
tations of  the  problems.  For  example,  the 
fact  that  mirror-imaging  sometimes  ap- 
pears among  human  twins,  so  that  one  is 
a  left-hand  duplicate  of  the  other,  sug- 
gests a  separation  of  the  two  halves  some- 
what later  than  that  which  results  in  two 
identical  but  independent  systems  of  sym- 
metry. 

These  studies  have  a  bearing  on  many 
general  and  special  biological  problems — 
such  as  the  determination  of  sex  ;  the  dif- 
ference between  sex  as  a  physiological  fact 
and  sexual  differentiation  of  bodily  char- 
acters;  the  heredity  of  the  tendency  to 
produce  twins,  and  as  to  whether  this  is  I 
transmitted  by  the  paternal  <>r  the  mater- 
nal element  in  reproduction  :  the  nature 
.uid  the  significance  of  symmetry  reversals; 
the  modes  of  Inheritance  in  various  types 
of   twins.   The    bulk   of   the   book    is   devoted 

to  the  armadillos,  fust  because  tin'  author 

has  made  an  extensive  study  of  this  group 
of  animals,  and  second  because  these 
studies    furnish    the    largest    iikiss    of   direct 

evidence   on    the    problems.    The    book    is 

necessarily  technical  in  parts,  but  the  por- 
tions of  concern   to   the  gi ral    reader  only 

can  he  read  by  a  judicious  Bkipper  with 
great  interest. 

The  FHoIoav  of  Twins  (Mammals),  by  Horatio 
Markett  Newman.  University  of  Chicago  Press 
11.25. 


A  luxurious  English  lounging 
chair  "which  shows  the  careful 
Karpen  "workmanship.  The  legs 
are  of  solid  mahogany ;  the 
cushions  are  down  filled. 


K&rpei) 


^here  is  solid  comfort 
in  Karpen  Furniture 
— the  comfort  of  luxuri' 
ous  lines  that  fit  every  curve  of  your  body 
and  of  thick,  soft  cushioning  into  which 
you  sink  deep  and  restfully. 

Hundreds  of  tiny,  wonderfully  flexible  springs, 
hidden  in  softest  cotton  or  down,  give  you  that 
velvety  buoyancy  of  complete  restfulness. 
This  Karpenesque  upholstery  is  a  vital  part  of 

Karpen  Furniture 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Karpen  Furni' 
ture,  that  you  may  judge  for  yourself  its  com' 
fort,  its  beauty,  and  its  permanency.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  have  it,  send  us  14c  for  illus- 
trated  book  No.  12 10  of  Karpen  Furniture  in 
period  and  modern  styles,  obtainable  singly  or 
in  suites. 

S.  KARPEN  6?  BROS 


WHAT  THINK  YE  OF  CHRIST? 

by  Rev.  E.  E.  HALE.  D.  D.,  and  other  Unitarian  literature  Sent 
FREE.   Address  F.  O.  M.,  Arlington  St.  Church,  Boston,  Mass. 


Oh,  You  Skinny! 

Why  stay  thin  ftfl  a  rail?  Ton  don't  bavo  fx>! 
And  you  don't  have  toga  through  life  with  a  chest 
that  the  tailor  gives  you;  with  anna  of  chlldi«h 
etrt>n(rth;  with  lepa  you  can  hardly  fltand  on.  And 
whut  about  that  utomach  that  filnohei  «v<ty  tiino 
you  try  a  equuro  meal?    Are  you  a  piU-jcedir? 

Do  you  expect  Health  and  Strength  in 
tabloid  form  through  pills,  potions  and 
other  exploited  piffle? 

You  can't  do  it;  it  can't  be  done. 

Tlir  only  way  In  he  well  In  t"  btl     1  Up   I  ">ir  Itody— 
all  «.f  it — through  nature'!  method*— sol  by  put* 
paring  the  itomaob.     it  Li  it  fats  thnt  it  making 
you    a  (allure;    It'i  thai    poor,   emaotatadi   ' 
youn;  your  hnii    [okm  plain  In 71 

and  the  world  l<    ■     I  Jo  be  tu  oitAy 

—afronq—vifnl      Thai  Don't  thlnh  too 

long;  Bci,d  0  oenti  In  ■  1   maUli .-  of  By 

>       .    "intelligence  In  Physical  and  Health 
Culture,"    ■  *  ">■  ''      strtmffStt   physical 

OUittlft  ;<■■.,,',  ..      .  . 

LIONEL  STRONGFORT 

MASTER  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 
268  Park  Bulletins.  Newark.  N.  J. 


Uncle  Sam's  Reliance 


Putting  away  his  "diplomatic"  pen  Uncle 
Sam  picks  up  this  pencil.  A  patriotic  souve- 
nir that  is  useful,  interesting  and  ornamental. 
It  is  a  really  first  class  lead  pencil  made  from 
a  genuine   U.  S.   cartridge   (hell  with  a 
loop  on  the  end  for  attaching  it  to  a  chain. 
It  stands  inside  the  wooden  fig- 
ure of  Uncle  Sam  who  is  hand- 
painted  in  the  National  colors. 
Both  arc  sent,  a  complete  gift,  in 
a   red,   white    and    blue   gift    box. 
postpaid  for  75c.      With    it    comet 
our  unique,  helpful  catalog— 72  pages 
-   1000  illustrations  of  gifts  for  all  the 
lamily.       It    is   a   boon  to  the  discrimi- 
nating giver  who  knows   that  daintiness, 
originality  and  though  (fulness  in  gilt  giving 
are  more  to  be  sought  after  than  show* 
pensiveness.   T  he  I'ohlson  catalog  enables  its 
possessor  to  avoid  overbuying  and  to  send  a 

fersonal"  gilt  to  nil  on  the  Chriltoai  list, 
his  remarkably  ii  book  will  • 

alone  for  («  in  Ittnpi,      Write  fir 

THE  POHLSON  GIFT  SHOPS 
19  Bank  Building  Pawtu    ket.  R.  I 
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A  Number  of  Things 

BY  EDWIN  E.   SLOSSON 


Become  a 
Game  Farmer 

Write  for  these 
two  books  which 
tell  all  about  this 
interesting:  and  profitable 
work.  "Game  Farming 
for  Profit  and  Pleasure' '  is 
sent  free  on  request.  It 
treats  of  the  subject  as  a 
whole;  describes  the  many 
game  birds,  tells  of  their 
food  and  habits,  etc. 
"American  Pheasant 
Breeding  and  Shooting"  is 
sent  on  receipt  of  10c  in 
stamps.  It  is  a  complete 
manualonthe  subject. 

ffEJ&ULES  POWDER  CO, 

1037  Market  Street 
Wilmington  Delaware 
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|  1850  THE  1917 1 

|  UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  | 

=    I  n  the  City  ol  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 

JOHN  P.   MUNN.  M.D..  President 

Finance   Committee 

CLARENCE  H.   KELSEY 

Pres.    Title   Guarantee   and    Trust    Co.         = 

WILLIAM    H.    PORTER,    Banker 

EDWARD    TOWNSEND 

=      Pres.   Importers  and   Traders  Nat.   Bank       = 

Good  men,  whether  experienced  in  life  in-  = 

=  surance  or  not,   may  make    direct    contracts  5 

E  with  this   Company  for  a  limited  territory  if  | 

=  desired,    and   secure   for   themselves,   in    addi-  = 

=  tion  to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal  in-  | 

=  terest  insuring  an  income  for  the    future.     Ad-  5 

=  dress  the   Company   at   its   Home   Office,   No.  = 

|  277   Broadway,   New   York   City. 

Fiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiniiiiinriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiittiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir. 


Shelltex 

^■SSm-h  trade-mark 

Shur-  on 

EYEGLASSES  &  SPECTACLES 


Economy 
+  Style 

Economical,  besides 
being  comfortable 
and  stylish,  for  they 
protect  the  glasses  from  break- 
age and  save  extra  lenses. 

Like  all  Shur-ons  —  Quality   Guaranteed. 

At  most  high-grade  optometrists,  opti- 
cians and  oculists,  or  write  us.  Look  for 
the  name  Shur-on  or  Shelltex  in  the  bridge. 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 
253  Andrew  Street  Rochester,  N,  Y. 

remark       Established  1864 
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The  correct  statements  found  in  an  ex- 
amination paper  are  of  no  value  to  the 
teacher,  but  he  cau  learn  something  from 
the  mistakes.  For  that  reason  the  school- 
boy "howlers" — to  use  a  Briticism — should 
be  taken  seriously.  In  looking  over  a  list 
of  humoristic  answers  recently  given  in  the 
Regents'  examination  of  the  State  of  New 
York  I  find  that  they  can  be  readily  re- 
ferred to  a  few  simple  forms  of  misunder- 
standing. The  majority  come  from  the  use 
of  a  wrong  word  similar  in  sound,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  following  : 

A  blizzard  is  the  inside  of  a  ben. 

When  Cicero  delivered  his  oration  he  was  a 
prefix. 

Sixty  gallons  make   one  hedgehog. 

When  the  British  got  up  in  the  morning  and 
saw  the  Americans  on  the  opposite  hill  they 
threw  up  their  breakfast    (breastworks). 

A  permanent  set  of  teeth  consists  of  eight 
canines,  eight  cuspids,  two  molars  and  eight 
cuspidors. 

Climate  is  caused  by  the  emotion  of  the  earth 
around  the  sun. 

Pompeii  was  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of 
saliva  from   the  Vatican. 

The  Government  of  England  is  a  limited 
mockery. 

Georgia  was  founded  by  people  who  had  been 
executed. 

Geometry  teaches   us   how   to  bisect   angels. 

Achilles  was  dipped  in  the  river  Styx  to  make 
him  immoral. 

These  are  simply  malapropisms.  They 
are  always  funny,  especially  when  the 
wrong  word  is  more  appropriate  than  the 
right  one.  We  are  any  of  us  liable  to  make 
such  "lapis  lazuli"  at  times  in  speaking  or 
—if  we  are  ear-minded — in  writing.  It  is 
sometimes  a  symptom  of  mental  disease, 
the  Freudians  would  give  it  a  sinister  sig- 
nificance, but  we  all  know  of  persons  ad- 
dicted to  such  mistakes,  who  are  certainly 
not  defective  either  mentally  or  morally. 
The  trait  is  so  marked  that  it  is  used  as 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  comic 
personages,  such  as  Shakespeare's  Dogberry 
in  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  Sheridan's 
Mrs.  Malaprop  in  "The  Rivals."  and  Shil- 
laber's  "Mrs.  Partington"  in  quite  too  many 
volumes. 

In  most  of  the  cases  under  consideration 
the  mistakes  result  from  defective  hearing 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  or  defective  enun- 
ciation on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  perhaps 
the  latter  as  often  as  the  former.  Can  you 
catch  a  strange  name  or  a  foreign  word 
the  first  time  you  hear  it  casually  uttered? 
Then  remember  that  the  technical  terms 
you  are  using  are  strange  names  and  for- 
eign words  to  your  pupils  and  pronounce 
them   as  such  distinctly. 

"Blizzard"  is  just  as  sensible  a  word  for 
crop  as  gizzard  if  people  only  thought  so, 
and  Cicero  might  have  been  called  a  "pre- 
fix" as  well  as  a  prefect.  Such  mistakes 
then  are  no  indication  of  irrationality.  The 
last  two  are  probably  mere  misspellings. 
Poor  Achilles  has  a  bad  time  in  the  ex- 
aminations. A  British  schoolboy  wrote  that 
"Ins  mother  dipt  him  in  the  river  Stinks 
and  he  became  intolerable." 

The  blunders  of  the  next  class  are  more 
serious,  for  they  show  confusion  of  ideas  or 
mismatched  definitions : 

A  vacuum  is  a  large  empty  space  where  the 
Pone  lives.  .  .. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  located  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Indiana. 

The  rosetta  stone  was  a  missionary  to  Turkey. 

A  mountain  pass  is  a  pass  given  by  the  rail- 
road to  its  employees  so  that  they  can  spend 
their   vacation   in    the   mountains. 


A  mountain  range  is  a  large  cook  stove. 

The  qualifications  of  a  voter  at  a  school  meet- 
ing are  that  he  must  the  father  of  a  child  for 
eight  weeks. 

The  first  Governor  of  Massachusetts  was  Mr. 
Salem   Witchcraft. 

The  stomach   is  just  south   of  the  ribs. 

But  the  last  of  the  above  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  one-sided  view  of  the  world 
that  geographers  persist  in  taking.  The 
only  way  to  avoid  giving  the  erroneous  im- 
pression that  we  are  living  on  the  upper 
half  of  the  world  is  to  have  the  maps  turned 
over  occasionally  as  tennis  or  chess  players 
change  sides  alternately.  I  don't  remember 
what  Miss  Stone's  Christian  name  was  but 
I  don't  believe  it  was  so  pretty  as 
"Rosetta." 

The  last  category  is  small,  unfortunately, 
for  it  does  not  indicate  stupidity,  but  rather 
the  contrary : 

The  skeleton  is  what  is  left  after  the  insides 
have  been  taken  out  and  the  outsides  have  been 
taken  off. 

A  circle  is  a  round  straight  line  with  a  hole 
in  the  middle. 

Gravitation  is  that  if  there  were  none  we 
should  fly  away. 

These  are  funny  because  of  their  oddity. 
They  really  are  ingenious  attempts  at  ex- 
temporizing a  definition  of  something  which 
evidently  is  quite-  clearly  conceived.  No 
scientist  has  yet  been  able  to  tell  what 
gravitation  "really  is"  any  better  than  is 
done  here.  To  go  farther  and  say  that 
"gravitation  is  the  force  which"  is  to  dip 
into  mythology.  One  might  well  pick  out 
these  three  students  for  the  making  of 
future  scientists. 

*  * 

A  good  pun  is  better  than  a  bad  epigram'. 
* 

*  * 

A  lady  friend  of  mine  has  become  an 
esoteric  Buddhist.  She's  so  tenderhearted 
that  she  would  not  kill  a  living  creature  for 
food,  not  even  a  spider  or  a  fly. 


A  four  year  old  youngster  of  my  ac- 
quaintance was  naughty  and  his  mother 
told  him,  "Go  upstairs  and  ask  God  to  for- 
give you."  After  a  little  while  he  came 
down  and  his  mother  asked:  "Did  you?" 
The  boy's  reply  was  somewhat  evasive : 
"God  wasn't  in  but  I  called  up  Mrs.  God 
and  told  her  and  I  think  she  will  tell  him 
when  he  comes  in."  Evidently  the  need  of 
a  feminine  intercessor  is  a  natural  one. 


What  a  pity  the  cinematograph  was  not 

invented  in    the  sixteenth  century.    Henry 

VIII    could    have    taken    a   picture   of  his 

wife. 

* 

The  Russian  revolution  is  a  recent 
event,  yet  the  fertile  soil  of  Holy  Russia 
has  already  brought  forth  legends  of  it. 
Here  is  one  as  told  by  Paul  Claudel  in  the 
Mercure  de  France: 

Not  long  ago  a  peasant  woman  of  the 
village  of  Budnia  in  the  vicinity  of  Wy- 
dranka,  gave  birth  to  a  son.  All  went  well. 
The  father  of  the  little  one  was  gone — gone 
where  all  our  men  are  gone — but  the  neigh- 
bors gave  advice  and  aid.  The  godfatber 
and  godmother  were  called  and,  as  the 
parish  was  some  miles  from  the  village, 
they  took  the  newborn  child  and  carried 
it  to  the  priest  for  baptism.  When  the  party 
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arrived  at  the  priest's  house  the  godmother 
began  to  unwrap  the  babe,  but  what  was 
her  horror  to  see  that  it  had  been  trans- 
formed into  a  butcher's  cleaver !  She 
shrieked  and  the  priest  gave  it  to  the  god- 
father  and   thrust   them   outside   his   door. 

Confounded  and  chagrined,  they  took 
the  homeward  road  to  tell  the  child's 
mother,  but  as  they  entered  her  house  the 
cleaver  again  took  the  form  of  a  baby.  The 
mother  refused  to  believe  the  story  they 
told  and  insisted  upon  the  child  being  car- 
ried again  to  baptism.  So  they  undertook 
the  journey  again,  and  this  time  the  child 
was  changed  into  a  bundle  of  cords  such 
as  the  peasants  use  for  tying  the  loads  on 
their  carts.  This  time  the  priest  was  less 
rude  but  nevertheless  he  sent  the  good 
people  away.  On  their  return  the  child  re- 
gained his  natural  form,  and  the  patient 
godmother  said :  "We  must  try  a  third 
time,  for  so  the  Trinity  ordains." 

The  third  time  the  child  became  a  beau- 
tiful plant  with  purple  flowers.  The  priest 
then  said :  "Since  this  is  a  thing  living 
;:nd  blossoming,  baptism  must  be  tried  as 
the  only  safety  against  the  wiles  of  the 
devil."  No  sooner  said  than  done,  and  when 
the  sacrament  was  completed  the  flower 
became  a  human  being.  Then  the  infant 
spoke  and  said : 

"Good  father,  thou  hast  done  well  to 
baptize  me  in  spite  of  all,  for  this  is  the 
truth  of  it :  If  I  had  remained  an  ax,  Holy 
Russia  would  have  seen  bloody  days,  altho 
it  would  have  gained  freedom.  If  thou  hadst 
baptized  the  bundle  of  cords  the  Germans 
would  have  enslaved  it.  But  thou  hast  bap- 
tized a  living  flower — and  that  means  that 
liberty  shall  flourish !" 


Each  age  is  entitled  to  think  its  own 
fashions  are  the  most  comfortable  and 
beautiful.   The  Quarterly  Review  of  1864 

says : 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  female  at- 
tire at  the  present  day  is,  upon  the  whole, 
in  as  favorable  a  state  as  the  most  vehe- 
ment advocates  for  what  is  called  "nature 
and  simplicity"  could  desire.  It  is  a  cos- 
tume in  which  they  can  dress  quickly,  walk 
nimbly,  eat  plentifully,  stoop  gracefully, 
and,  in  short,  perform  all  the  duties  of  life 
without  let  or  hindrance. 

Ever  see  a  fashion  plate  of  the  sixties  or 
a  stage  scene  of  that  period? 
* 
*  * 

The  more  one  takes  of  a  soft  drink  the 

more  temperate  he  is. 
* 

»  * 
The    maverick    quatrain    is    branded.    It 
was  corraled  in  Cuba. 

"Maverick  quotations"  mentioned  in  The 
Independent  of  September  1,  beg  to  inform 
you  the  author  is  Edmund  D'Haraucourt 
.•uid  it  is  set  to  music  by  Paolo  Tosti — 
happily  untranslated.  The  quatrain  is  mis- 
quoted being  the  first  line  of  thirteen,  and 
three  next  to  the  last.  The  full  poem  reads : 

Partir,  c'est  mourir  un  peu, 
C'est  mourir  a  ce  qu'ou  aime 
On  laisse  un  peu  de  soi-meme 
En  toute  heure  et  dans  tout  lieu. 
("est   toujours  de  deuil  d'un  voeu, 
Le  denier  vers  d'un  poeme 
Partir,  c'est  mourir  un  peu, 
C'est  mourir   it  ce  qu'ou   aime, 
Et  l'ou  part,  et  c'est  un  jeu, 
Et  jusqu'a  1'adieu  supreme 
Cost  sou   nine  l'ou   some, 
Quo  l'ou  some  on  chaque  adieu  ; 
Partir  c'est   mourir    un    peu. 

Tosti's  music  is  equal  to  the  beautiful 
words. 

A.    DE  TARTAS. 

JIabuna,  Cuba 

I  have  received  several  versions  in  re- 
sponse to  my  challenge  but  I   hesitate  to 

publish  than.  If  they  are  bettor  than  mine 

I  should  be  jealous.  If  they  are  poorer  they 
would  not  deserve  publication.  The  entire 
poern  which  Mr.  Tart  as  so  kindly  furnished 
us  would   be   easier    to   translate   than    the 

quatrain  because  it  is  less  epigrammatic. 


Take  a 


KODAK 

with  you. 


Wherever  yrm  ao,  there  yem  irillfind 
Kodak  film  to  fit  your  Kodak. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ROOFING 


£%[fff%  Insures  greatest  resistance  to  rust  and  corrosion,  and 

~%'_f^  gives  positive  protection  from  fire  and  weather. 

"Irir  Specially  adapted  for  roofing  and  siding  factories, 

«f£s  shops,  farm  buildings,  warehouses,  garages,  etc. 


— 
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Insist  upon  having  Corrugated  and  1—  We  also  manufacture  Sheet  and  Tin 
Formed  Roofing  and  Siding  Products  ^*  ^^J  Mill  Products  of  every  description. 
made  from  Apollo-Keystone  Cop-  ■•  «?«  #««VJ%Al  »■  including  KEYSTONE  Copper  Steel 
per  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets— high-  If  F\Y  ll  N  sV  L  Iil:lck  mul  ('|K ':ini"--,i  Sheets,  Roof- 
est  quality  and  best  known  galvan-  •»  \  '{''■  ing  Tin  Plates,  etc.  This  msterial 
ized  sheets  manufactured.  Actual  \  I  gives  unequaled  service  for  Tanks, 
time  and  service  tests  have  proved  1  /  Flumes.  Culverts.  Ranting.  SpOUt- 
the  superior  durability  of  the  copper  f*f\  ■■■*■»■  .  in£,  Cornices,  and  all  forms  of  ex- 
steel  alloy.  Look  for  the  Keystone  vPpCl}  C*"Yt>'  posed  sheet  metal  work.  Sold  by 
added  below  regular  brand.  *   £  If      O*  leading  sheet  metal  merchants. 

Sen  J  for  booklets  "/letter  Buildings"  and  "Coptiei — Its  Effect  nf"-'  Steel  for  Roofinn  Tin" 
Valuable  to  every  builder,  contractor  and  o^nrr  of  roofs. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frlck  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Ps. 
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A  First 
Mortgage 

6% 
Investment 
Secured  by 

Modern 
Steel  Plant 


Borrower —  Long- 
established,  widely- 
known  steel  company. 

Assets — Six  to  one. 

Earnings — Nearly 
ten  to  one. 

Maturities  and  De- 
nominations— 3  to  15 

years;  $500  and 
$1000. 

Send  for  Circular 
No.  924  AB. 

Peabodjs 
ffougliteling&Co. 

(ESTABLISHED   1865) 

10  South  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago 

(A548) 
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Market  Place  Talks 

BY  LUIGI  CRISCUOLO 


— O — "      " "«Mn"n"n 


THE  NEW  HAVEN  TANGLE 


THE  position  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  is  of 
particular  interest  at  this  time  be- 
cause of  recurring  rumors  of  a  receivership 
which  would  affect  the  holdings  of  many 
hundreds  of  widows  and  orphans  in  New 
England  and  elsewhere.  New  Haven  is  be- 
ginning to  appear  somewhat  in  the  same 
position  as  that  of  the  once-prominent  man 
who  did  not  succeed  in  acquiring  a  com- 
petence in  his  youth  and  tried  to  live  on 
his  past  reputation  when  he  became  aged 
and  had  no  earning  capacity.  New  Haven 
has  been  held  by  so  many  families  for  years 
and  years  that  they  refuse  to  believe  that 
it  is  not  a  good  security  fundamentally  and 
it  would  not  be  surprizing  if  sentiment 
played  a  great  part  in  the  opinion  of  some 
bankers  with  respect  to  it. 

It  is  a  fact  that  few  people  seem  to  want 
to  approach  the  New  Haven  situation  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  whitewash  brush.  The  ten- 
dency prevails  that  stockholders  should  try 
and  forget  the  past  and  make  the  company 
exist  in  spite  of  the  cancer  which  is  grad- 
ually destroying  it.  The  New  Haven  is 
afflicted  with  too  many  expensive  parasites 
which  have  undermined  its  resources,  yet 
those  in  charge  of  its  finances  seem  to  per- 
sist that  if  the  ship  can  be  kept  afloat  a 
while  longer  the  leaks  can  be  mended.  Per- 
haps they  can,  but  in  the  meantime  the  de- 
lay causes  the  stockholders  to  suffer. 

Just  before  the  two  issues  of  notes  of  the 
New  Haven  and  the  New  England  Naviga- 
tion Company,  aggregating  $45,000,000, 
matured  in  May,  1017,  there  were  many 
rumors  of  a  receivership  which  deprest  the 
market  value  of  the  stock  so  that  it  sold  off 
from  525  in  January,  1017,  to  37$  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  even  after  the  financing  was 
assured  the  stock  sold  at  32f.  Afterwards 
there  was  a  rally  to  around  47  but  it  has 
declined  since  to  around  22.  Whenever  dis- 
turbing rumors  deprest  the  market  value  of 
the  stock,  the  financial  press  was  almost 
vehement  in  its  statements  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  known  on  the  best  authority  that 
the  rumors  of  a  receivership  were  without 
foundation,  that  the  maturities  in  May 
would  be  taken  care  of  and  that  nothing 
short  of  very  drastic  legislation  could  take 
the  property  out  of  the  hands  of  its  stock- 
holders. 

The  $45,000,000  notes  matured  on  May 
1  and  were  paid  thru  the  proceeds  of  a  new 
issue  of  Collateral  Trust  5  per  cent  notes 
due  on  April  15,  1018,  sold  by  a  strong 
syndicate  of  bankers  at  00.04,  on  a  6  per 
cent  investment  basis.  The  uncertainty 
about  the  maturity  now  over,  the  stock  had 
a  rally  but  it  was  only  temporary  for,  as 
has  been  stated,  when  the  question  of  ma- 
turity in  1918  loomed  upon  the  horizon, 
again  fresh  rumors  of  a  receivership  began 
to  go  their  way.  Last  April,  the  announce- 
ment was  made  that  tentative  plans  were 
being  made  to  finance  the  New  Haven's 
requirements  thru  the  sale  of  a  new  issue 
of  preferred  stock  if  the  necessary  authori- 
zation could  be  obtained  from  the  several 
state  legislatures  and  the  company's  stock- 
holders. The  company  asked  for  permission 
to  sell  at  par  not  more  than  500.000  shares 
of  the  new  preferred  stock  which  would  be 


a  7  per  cent  cumulative  issue.  It  was 
planned  to  sell  the  stock  before  the  new 
issue  of  notes  matured  in  1918,  so  that  the 
company  would  have  a  clean  slate  as  far 
as  refunding  was  concerned  at  any  rate. 

THE   CAUSES 

The  New  Haven  situation  is  such  an  in- 
volved one  that  volumes  could  be  written 
on  it  which  would  make  interesting  read- 
ing. Let  it  suffice  for  us  to  say  that  the 
cause  of  all  the  trouble  is  conceded  to  have 
been  the  purchase  of  many  electric  traction 
and  power  properties  at  exorbitant  figures. 
The  New  Haven  proper  is  in  physically 
good  shape  and  is  a  modern  railroad,  essen- 
tially well-fitted  to  serve  the  needs  of  a 
growing  manufacturing  territory.  The  com- 
pany's capitalization  is  divided  between 
$157,000,000  stock,  $157,000,000  deben- 
tures, $58,000,000  in  mortgage  bonds  and 
$45  000,000  in  notes,  besides  contingent  lia- 
bilities in  the  form  of  guaranteed  securities 
of  subsidiary  companies. 

The  New  Haven  increased  its  capitaliza- 
tion from  1903  to  1915  by  $363,000,000  and 
by  the  sale  of  securities  representing  this 
increase  was  obtained  the  sum  of  $388,000,- 
000.  During  the  same  period  there  was 
acquired  additional  property  with  book 
values  of  $226,000,000  for  properties  in  the 
railroad  system  and  $167,000,000  for  "out- 
side" properties,  including  $100  000,000  for 
traction  lines,  making  a  total  of  $393,000,- 
000  in  book  values.  The  New  Haven's  out- 
side investments  have  been  the  cause  of  all 
its  troubles.  While  their  possession  elim- 
inated competition,  they  must  have  been  ac- 
quired at  fabulous  prices,  as  properties  of 
that  sort  go,  or  else  they  would  show  an 
earning  power  somewhat  commensurate 
with  the  cost.  And  this  is  said  advisedly, 
with  due  consideration  for  rising  costs  of 
material,  wages  and  taxes.  There  is  a  point 
where  we  can  say  that  low  rates  have 
helped  to  cause  receiverships,  but  in  this 
case  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
usual  conditions  are  less  of  a  factor  than 
the  cost  of  the  properties  at  prices  beyond 
all  reason. 

For  instance,  the  Rhode  Island  Com- 
pany is  carried  on  the  New  Haven's  books 
at  a  value  of  $24,352,336  and  represents 
stock  of  the  par  value  of  $9,685,500.  The 
Rhode  Island  reported  earnings  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1916  amounting  to  $303,318 
after  all  charges,  or  approximately  3J  per 
cent  on  the  stock's  par  value.  The  New 
Haven  issued  in  payment  for  the  $9,685,- 
500  stock,  the  4  per  cent  debentures  of  the 
Providence  Securities  Company  in  the 
amount  of  $10,809,000,  which  it  subse- 
quently assumed. 

The  New  England  Navigation  Company 
$40,405,500  stock  is  owned  by  the  New 
Haven  and  carried  on  its  books  at  over 
$53,000,000.  In  the  calendar  year  1916,  the 
company  earned  a  surplus  of  only  $28,942, 
but  even  this  showed  an  increase  of  $141,- 
448  over  the  year  1915.  The  Connecticut 
Company's  $40,000,000  stock  is  owned  by 
the  New  Haven  thru  the  New  England 
Navigation.  The  Connecticut  Company  is 
the  only  important  subsidiary  which  ap- 
pears to  show  a  respectable  surplus,  report- 
ing in   1916   a   balance  after   fixt  charges 
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amounting   to    $1,678,488,    or    sufficient    to 
pay  4  per  cent  on  its  capital  stock. 

The  New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston 
has  $5,000,000  stock,  $4,924,937,  or  98.49 
percent,  of  which  is  owned  by  the  New 
Haven.  This  road  was  built  in  the  hopes 
of  securing  such  traffic  as  would  come  from 
the  development  of  suburban  communi- 
ties in  Westchester  County,  New  York, 
and  extends  from  177th  Street  in 
New  York  City  to  White  Plains  and 
Larchmont.  The  company  has  $21,390,- 
000  First  Mortgage  4i  per  cent  bonds 
which  are  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
interesting  by  the  controlling  company.  The 
stock  is  carried  on  the  books  of  the  New 
Haven  at  a  value  of  $6,241,952.  The  New 
Haven  also  owns  $5,462,888  book  value  of 
this  company's  notes  and  has  made  ad- 
vances to  it  amounting  to  $3,727,325.  This 
property  has  barely  earned  its  operating 
expenses  since  completion  and  in  1916 
showed  a  net  income  of  but  $22,553  against 
fixed  charges  for  interest,  etc.,  amounting  to 
$1,565,802.  The  company's  first  mortgage 
bonds  sold  recently  at  38  altho  they  were 
originally  issued  at  96|. 

Does  any  one  wonder  that  people  worry 
about  the  New  Haven?  Is  it  a  marvel  that 
even  bankers  try  to  postpone  the  event  of 
bringing  this  patient  to  the  operating  table? 
It  is  believed  that  there  are  valuable 
equities  behind  the  New  Haven  stock,  irre- 
spective of  the  company's  losses,  to  war- 
rant the  interests  of  its  partners  being  pro- 
tected. This  is  in  spite  of  the  adverse  action 
of  the  stock  market,  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  otherwise.  But  the  stock  market 
is  not  infallible,  which  assertion  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  while  the  price  of  New 
Haven  stock  forecast  a  receivership  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1917,  there  was  none  and  the  ma- 
turing notes  were  paid.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  sell  all  of  the  New  Haven's  out- 
side properties  just  as  soon  as  a  favorable 
price  or  arrangement  can  be  made  with  re- 
sponsible parties. 

While  the  various  interests  have  been 
studying  plans  which  were  intended  to  save 
the  situation,  the  great  obstacle  in  the  path 
of  a  speedy  readjustment  of  the  company's 
affairs  has  been  the  Federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments, and  the  courts.  First  a  court  de- 
cree ordered  the  dissolution  of  the  New 
Haven  as  a  holding  company,  when  the 
Massachusetts  courts  declared  illegal  a  plan 
which  guaranteed  $67,000,000  in  cash  to 
pay  floating  debts  and  make  needed  im- 
provements. Then  followed  the  depression 
in  business  which  began  with  the  war  in 
1914  and  continued  until  early  in  1915. 
Everything  has  tended  to  hamper  the  com- 
pany and  even  public  opinion  was  great- 
ly adverse  so  that  operating  efficiency  was 
greatly  lessened. 

The  chairman  of  the  board,  Mr.  Howard 
Elliott,  made  a  statement  early  this  year 
in  which  he  said  that  for  several  years 
efforts  had  been  continuous  to  have  the 
laws  affecting  the  company  in  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  made 
uniform,  and,  he  felt  that  as  there  was  a 
chance  of  securing  this  change  it  might  be 
possible  to  adopt  a  plan  for  taking  care 
of  the  company's  floating  debts.  Mr.  Elliott 
pointed  out  that  the  balance  after  fixed 
charges  had  increased  from  $182  960  in 
1914  to  $5,554,977  in  1916,  that  the  various 
departments  had  been  reorganized  and 
strengthened  and  that  new  methods  had 
been  introduced. 

THE  PROBLEMS 

The  problems  of  the  company  are  many 
and  involved.  There  must  be  adopted  some 
adequate  plan  for  handling  the  large  float- 
ing debt  and  to  take  care  of  maturing  obli- 
gations, expenditures  for  improvements  and 
additions.  It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion 
among  the  [Continued  on  ihi<ic  IS 


Buy  Sound  6%  Bonds 

Based  on  the  Daily  Life  and 
Daily  Work  of  the  People 

HERE  is  offered  you  a  truly  fundamental  investment,  based  on 
the  daily  life  and  work  of  the  people  of  the  United  States — a 
first  mortgage  on  the  first  necessity  of  existence,  a  roof  over 
head.  The  earnings  of  each  property  mortgaged  to  guard  your  in- 
vested funds,  are  earnings  that  grow  directly  out  of  the  housing  and 
the  industry  of  the  nation. 

This  is  the  firm  and  secure  basis  of  every  bond  safeguarded  under  the 
Straus  Plan  and  offered  under  our  recommendation.  Each  bond 
is  a  direct  first  mortgage  on  a  high  grade  income-earning  office  or 
apartment  building  in  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  country. 

6%  with  Safety 

We  emphasize  the  soundness  of  these  bonds  rather  than  the  attrac- 
tive interest  rate  they  bear — 6%.  This  yield  is  the  logical  rate  under 
war  time  conditions.  It  aids  investors  to  meet  advancing  living 
costs  and  burdens  caused  by  the  war.  It  averages  up  the  return  on 
government  war  bonds  and  other  low  interest  rate  securities. 

Write  today  for  our  booklet,  "Acid  Tests  of  Investments  in  War 
Time,"and  our  current  Investment  List,  describing  a  variety  of  these 
Sound  bonds,  in  $1,000  and  $500  amounts,  maturing  in  two  to  ten  years. 

Ack  for  Circular  No.  J-712 

^STRAUS  &  CO* 
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Established  1882 
NEW  YORK 
150  Broadway 


Incorporated  1905 
CHICAGO 
Straus  Building 


Dranch  Offices: 
Detroit        Minneapolis  Cincinnati  San  Francisco 

Penobscot  Bide.        Loeb  Arcade  Bide.         Mercantile  Library  Bide.  Crocker  Bide. 

Kansas  City  Dayton  Philadelphia. 

207  Republic  Bide.  701-3  Lindsey  Blde.  514-15  Stock  Excbanee  Bide. 


Thirty-five  years  without  loss  to  any  investor 


CHARTERED  IN  1830 

New  York  Life  Ins.  and  Trust  Co. 

52  WALL  STREET,   NEW  YORK 

Grantt  Annuities.     Accepts  Trusts  created  by  Will  or  otherwise. 

Manages  Property  as  Agent  for  the  owners.     Allows  interest  on 

deposits  payable  after  ten  days'  notice.    Legal  Depository 

for  Executors.  Trustees  and  Money  in  Suit. 


Accepts  Only  Private  Trusts  and  Declines    All  Corporation  or 

Other 
Septe 

Public  Trusts 

STATEMENT- 

-At  the  Close  of  Business  on  the  8th  day  of 

mber.  1917. 

ASSETS 

LIABILITIES 

$2,238.99!;. 69 

3.388,137.73 

Surplus     Fund     and     Undivided 
(Market  Value)     

$1,000,000.00 

Protlts 

1,968,211.81 

11,085,333.53 

1.060.576.57 

3,472,396.31 

33,050. 304.47 

366,1 

Interest  Due  Depositors, 

Taxes 

Accrued  Int..  Itents,  Suspense  Acc't,  &c.         67(5,784.20 
Bonds   and  Stocks    (Market  Value) 17.227,396.84 

&c...         816,569.46 

$40,145,460.37 

$40,145,460.37 

HENRY   PARISH.  Chairman  of  the  Board 

TRUSTEES 

Charles  O.  Thompson 
Henry  Parish 
Frederic  VV   Stevens 
si  uyveiant  Fish 
F'dmund  \j.  Baylies 
Henry  A    C.  Taylor 
Columbus  O'D.  Iscllii 

W.  Emlen  Roosevelt 
Augustus  1).  Juilliard 
ii,  in  s  Ciflwla  Morris 
<  leveland  EC.  Dodge 
Thomas  Denny 
Lincoln  Cromwell 

Paul  Turkerman 
Walter  Kerr 
Howard  Town  send 
Kugcne  Delano 
Alfred  K   Marling 
Moses  Taylor 
EdvMird  M.  Townsend 

Edward  J    Hancy 
Henry  Pai  Ish.  Jr. 

\  i 

w   .n  im  m    1  ■  nil 

Stephen  r   "■ 

Joseph  li-  Chi  ate,  Jr. 

WALTER  KERR.  President 


Henry  Parish.   Jr.,   \>t  Vire-Pres. 
J     Loull   van   Kelm,    Atlt     8td) 
S.   M.  H.   Hopkins.   3rd   Vice-Prti. 
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HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 


ENGLISH:    LITERATURE   AND   COMPOSITION 

BY  FREDERICK  HOUK   LAW,   PH.D. 

HEAD    OF    THE    ENGLISH    DEPARTMENT,    STUYVESANT    HIGH    SCHOOL, 
NEW    YORK    CITY 

SECTION  I.  ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  COMPOSITION. 

The  Story  of  the  Week. 

1.  In  what  respects  is  "Only  One  Lump,  Please"  a  most  effective 
title? 

2.  Write  a  composition  on  "How  My  Class  Can  Assist  Mr. 
Hoover  in  the  reduction  of  the  consumption  of  sugar." 

3.  Read  the  item  concerning  the  impeachment  of  the  Governor 
of  Texas.  Write  an  exposition  on  "The  Characteristics  of  an 
Ideal  Governor." 

4.  Unite  with  two  of  your  fellow  students  in  writing  a  sympo- 
sium on  woman  suffrage.  The  first  student  should  write  on 
"Is  the  Woman  Suffrage  Cause  Nearing  Success?"  The  sec- 
ond, on  "Reasons  that  Prompt  One  to  Believe  in  Woman 
Suffrage."  The  third,  on  "Reasons  that  Prompt  One  to  Dis- 
believe in  Woman  Suffrage."  When  the  three  papers  have 
been  read  to  the  class,  the  class  should  appoint  a  student  to 
write  a  short  concluding  paragraph  which  sums  up  the  series 
of  papers. 

5.  Prepare  a  speech  in  which  you  show  that  it  is  equally  unpa- 
triotic for  employers  to  demand  excessive  profits,  and  for 
workmen  to  take  part  in  strikes  in  time  of  war.  End  your 
speech  by  showing  what  methods  the  Government  is  taking 
to  end  the  labor  troubles. 

6.  Prepare  a  speech  in  which  you  show  your  fellow  students 
what  they  may  say  to  their  parents  in  order  to  interest  them 
in  buying  the  second  issue  of  Liberty  Bonds. 

7.  Read  "Copperheads  and  German  Gold."  Then  prepare  a  speech 
suitable  to  be  given  to  an  assemblage  of  voters  in  your  dis- 
trict, on  "Reasons  Why  the  Soap-Box  Orator,  the  Anti- 
American  Periodical,  and  the  Alien  Suspect  Should  Be  Sup- 
prest  with  a  Stern  Hand." 

"8.  Write  a  paragraph  of  argument  designed  to  show  that  the 
Germans  are  certain  to  lose  in  the  U-boat  war. 

9.  Prepare  a  speech  on  "The  Character  of  the  German  Military 
Government  as  Shown  by  the  Rumanian  Plot." 

.'Editorial  Articles. 

1.  Write  a  brief  of  "Counting  Our  Blessings."  Point  out  the 
ways  in  which  it  is  a  remarkably  well  organized  composition. 

2.  Write  a  precis,  or  summary,  of  "Paying  for  the  War." 

The  Countryside. 

1.  Consider  the  various  articles  concerning  the  exterior  appear- 
ance, and  the  interior  furnishings,  of  artistic  houses.  Then 
write  a  short  article  on  "A  Beautiful  House,  Within  and 
Without." 

2.  Consider  the  various  articles  concerning  gardening  and  poul- 
try keeping.  Show  in  what  ways  these  articles  fulfill  the 
rhetorical  demands  for  popular  technical  articles,  and  for 
directions. 

The  Paradox  of  Prussian  Peace.  By  Norman  Angell. 
1.  Show  in  what  way  the  article  is  an  example  of  the  use  of 
cause  and  effect. 

The  Women  Behind  the  Guns.  By  Janet  Payne  Whitney. 
1.  Write  a  short  exposition  on  the  theme,  "The  war  has  made 
many  changes  in  the  conditions  of  women  in  England." 
SECTION  II.  LITERATURE. 
The  Cult  of  the  Bad  Boy. 

1.  What  criticisms  of  fiction  are  emphasized  in  the  article? 

2.  Tel]  something  concerning  the  following  books  mentioned  in 
the  article:  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac";  Aldrich's  "Bad 
Boy":  Hughes's  "Tom  Brown";  "Tom  Sawyer";  "  Pen  rod" ; 
"Sandford  and  Merton." 

A  Bill  for  the  Promotion  of  Sectionalism. 
1.  What    is    ili<    influence  of  books  and   periodicals  on  national 
life-    Bow  may  your  choice  of  reading  affect  your  own  life 

decisively '; 

Making  My  Pen  Behave.  By  Burges  Johnson. 
1.   Sum  up  the  points  that  the  writer  makes  on  honesty  in  liter- 
ary work.  Tell  how  you  may  apply  these  points  to  your  own 
work  in  composition, 

SECTION   III.   WORD   STUDY. 

1.  (Jive  the  meaning  anil  the  derivation  of  every  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing words  prominent  in  The  Story  of  the  Week:  conserva- 
tion, impeach  amendment,  judiciary,  badgering,  compromize, 
commodities,  atrocious,  corruption,  inheritance,  adjourn,  Sinn 
Fein,  Rumanian.  Copperheads,  U-boats,  strikes. 
SECTION  IV.  GRAMMAR. 

1.  Point  out  exam [iles  of  the  following  in  the  first  editorial  arti- 
cle :  three  different  types  of  sentences;  four  different  uses  of 
adverbial  modifiers;  four  different  uses  of  nouns  ;  an  adjectival 
clause:  an  adverbial  clause;  a  clause  used  as  object. 
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HISTORY,  CIVICS  AND  ECONOMICS 

BY   ARTHUR   M.    WOLFSON,    PH.D. 

PRINCIPAL    OF    THE    HIGH    SCHOOL    OF    COMMERCE,    NEW    YORK    CITY 

I.  Nationalism  and  the  Public  Press — "A  Bill  for  the  Promo- 

tion of  Sectionalism." 

1.  "It  was  not  the  Constitution  that  united  the  United  States." 
Can  you  prove  this?  And  this:  "It  was  the  railroads  and  the 
uniform  postal  rate." 

2.  "There  is  danger  of  another  'Mason  and  Dixon  line,'  "  etc. 
Explain  the  allusion.  Study  the  evidences  in  your  own  com- 
munity that  justify  this  statement ;  that  prove  that  the  danger 
is  exaggerated. 

3.  "The  proposed  zone  rate  may  prove  to  be  as  great  a  blow  to 
the  Union."  etc.  Analyze  the  paragraph  which  follows;  does 
it  justify  this  statement? 

4.  "Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doccri."  In  what  sense  is  this  quotation 
appropriate? 

II.  Free  Speech  in  Peace  Times  and  During  War — "Copper- 

heads and  German  Gold." 

1.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  word  "copperhead"  in  the 
above  title? 

2.  What  justification,  under  the  Constitution,  does  the  "soap 
box  orator"  find  for  himself?  What  is  the  answer  to  this 
justification  ? 

3.  Suppose  the  Senate  takes  up  the  request  for  the  expulsion 
of  Senator  La  Follette,  what  charge  would  be  brought  against 
him?  What  would  his  answer  probably  be? 

4.  Study  President  Wilson's  letter  to  Max  Eastman.  In  your 
opinion  has  the  President  covered  the  case? 

III.  Financing  the  War— "Paying  for  the  War,"  "A  Wide 
Open  Loan." 

1.  What  proof  is  usually  offered  in  defense  of  the  statement, 
"The  world  is  going  bankrupt"? 

2.  Note  the  last  sentence  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  edi- 
torial. If  this  is  so,  how  do  you  account  for  the  national  debt 
which  will  exist  after  the  war? 

3.  "All  nations,  even  the  richest  of  them,  live  from  hand  to 
mouth."  What  does  this  mean? 

4.  Discuss  the  increases  in  taxation  proposed  in  the  new  War 
Revenue  Bill  from  the  point  of  view  of  (a)  the  wisdom  of 
the  individual  sections  of  the  bill,  (b)  the  effect  of  the  taxes 
upon  public  opinion,  (c)  the  amount  of  revenue  the  taxes 
will  bring  in. 

5.  Compare  the  preparations  which  are  being  made  for  floating 
the  second  Liberty  Loan  with  those  which  were  made  for 
floating  the  first. 

IV.  International  Alliances  and  the  World  Peace — "Count- 
ing Our  Blessings,"  "The  Paradox  of  Prussian  Peace." 

1.  Quote  three  or  four  sentences  from  Norman  Angell's  article 
that  justify  the  title  "The  Paradox  of  Prussian  Peace." 

2.  Of  the  "Blessings"  discussed  in  the  editorial,  how  many  may 
be  called  "insurance  against  future  war"? 

V.  The  Economic  and  Political  Emancipation  of  Women — 

"The  Women  Behind  the  Guns,"  "Suffrage  Progress." 

1.  Summarize  the  Woman's  Suffrage  Movement  in  England 
from  its  origin  to  the  present  time.  Do  the  same  for  the 
movement  in  America. 

2.  What  is  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  woman's 
suffrage  by  Federal  amendment?  by  state  action? 

3.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  economic 
position  of  women  in  England.  Illustrate  your  statement  by 
pictorial  clippings  taken  from  several  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. 

4.  What  are  the  evidences  that  the  same  movement  will  take 
place  in  this  country.  Illustrate  your  statement  as  indicated 
above. 

5.  Study  the  paragraph  :  "  'After  the  war'  .  .  .  woman  shall 
be  allowed  her  full  scope  as  a  home  maker."  What  organiza- 
tion and  adjustments  will  be  necessary  to  bring  this  situation 
about? 

VI.  Railroad  Organization  and  Finance — "The  New  Haven 
Tangle." 

1.  From  a  study  of  this  article  draw  up  a  schedule  of  the  various 
forms  of  financial  obligations  which  a  railroad  usually  issues. 

2.  A  receivership  for  the  New  Haven  road  is  discussed  several 
times  in  this  article.  What  is  the  purpose  of  a  receiver? 
What  are  the  arguments  in  favor  and  against  such  a  receiver- 
ship in  this  case? 

3.  "The  New  Haven's  outside  investments  have  been  the  cause 
of  ail  its  troubles."  What  are  the  facts  upon  which  this  state- 
ment is  based  ? 

4.  "The  great  obstacle  in  the  path  of  speedy  readjustment  .  .  . 
has  been  the  Federal  and  state  governments  and  the  courts." 
What  does  this  mean? 
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DIVIDENDS 


WELLS  FARGO  &  COMPANY 

ANNUAL   STOCKHOLDERS'    MEETING. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  Stockholders  of  Wells  Fargo  &  Company 
will  be  held  at  10:00  o'clock  A.  M.  Thursday, 
October  11,  1917,  in  the  office  of  the  Company, 
No.  51  Broadway,  New  York  City,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  directors  to  serve  for  one  year 
and  until  their  successors  are  elected,  and  for 
the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may 
be  brought  before  the  meeting. 

The  Stock  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  at 
3:00  o'clock  P.  M.,  September  29,  1917,  and  will 
remain  closed  until  10:00  o'clock  A.  M.,  October 
13,   1917.  C.   H.  GARDINER,   Secretary. 

New  York,  September  17,   1917. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  COMPANY 

QUARTERLY  DIVIDEND. 
A  quarterly  dividend  of  $\V2  per  share  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  this  Company  has  been 
declared  payable  October  20th,  1917,  to  stock- 
holders of  record  at  the  close  of  business  Sep- 
tember   29th,    1917.     Checks    will    be    mailed. 

C.    H.    GARDINER,    Secretary. 
New    York,    September   18,    1917. 

UNITED    FRUIT    COMPANY 

DIVIDEND  NO.  73 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  two  per  cent  (two 
dollars  per  share)  on  the  capital  stock  of  this 
Company  has  been  declared,  payable  on  October 
IS,  19:7,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close 
of   business    September   20,    10,17. 

The  transfer  books   do  not  close. 

JOHN  W.   DAMON,  Treasurer. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE   AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Monday,  October  15,  1917, 
to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Saturday,  September  29,  1917. 

G.  D.  MILNE,  Treasurer. 

UNITED    STATES    STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 
September  25th,   1917. 

A  regular  dividend  of  one  per  cent  and  an 
extra  dividend  of  one  half  of  one  per  cent  has 
been  declared  on  the  capital  stock  of  this  com- 
pany, payable  November  1st,  1917,  to  stockholders 
of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on  October  17th, 
1917.  N.    H.    CAMPBELL,    Treasurer. 

WESTINGHOUSE   ELECTRIC 

&   MANUFACTURING    COMPANY. 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  1%%  (87%  cents  per 
share)  on  the  PREFERRED  stock  of  this  Company 
\sill   be   paid   Oct.    15,    1917. 

A  dividend  of  1%%  (87 Vk  cents  per  share)  on 
the  COMMON  STOCK  of  this  Company  for  the 
quarter  ending  Sept.  30,  1917,  will  be  paid  Oct, 
81,   1917. 

Both  dividends  are  payable  to  stockholders  of 
record  as  of  Oct.  5.  1917.  H.  F.  BAETZ,  Treasurer. 

New   York,   September  26,   1917. 


The  Countryside 
Shop 

Conducted  by  The  Independent 

is  at  your  service  when  you 
want  information  about  the  in- 
terior decoration  of  your  house. 
Write  for  the  free  Requisition 
Chart.  This  gives  you  a  list  of 
interesting  items  to  look  over 
with  opportunity  of  stating  your 
problem  and  requirements.  We 
are  always  ready  to  reply  to  the 
questions  of  those  needing 
assistance. 


119  W.  40lh  Street,      New  York  Cily 


THE  NEW  HAVEN  TANGLE 

(Continued  from  page  73) 
management  that  the  stockholders  should 
come  to  the  company's  rescue  by  supplying 
it  with  funds  so  that  it  need  not  rely  upon 
banks  and  bankers  for  temporary  loans,  a 
very  dangerous  form  of  financing. 

The  outside  properties  are  to  be  disposed 
of  as  advantageously  as  possible  so  that 
the  money  so  raised  can  be  used  for  improv- 
ing the  railroad  property  and  paying  its 
debts.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain 
rates — freight,  passenger  and  mail — that 
will  enable  the  company  to  meet  the  stead- 
ily increasing  wages,  price  of  materials, 
supplies,  etc.,  and  to  perfect  every  detail  of 
the  management  so  as  to  save  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  money.  Mr.  Elliott  exprest 
a  wish  to  spend  from  earnings  or  from  new 
capital  enough  money  in  the  next  five  years 
to  modernize  the  plant  still  more  and  to 
make  it  adequate  to  the  needs  of  New  Eng- 
land, which  is  growing,  to  provide  better 
working  conditions  resulting  in  substantial 
economies.  All  of  this  was  in  the  hopes  of 
paying  a  return  to  the  stockholders. 

Last  month  many  students  of  the  New 
Haven  situation  were  startled  by  an  ad- 
vertisement which  appeared  in  the  daily 
newspapers  over  the  signature  of  Mr. 
Nathan  L.  Amster,  president  of  the  In- 
vestors' Protective  Association,  of  Boston, 
who  waged  a  successful  fight  in  behalf  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  Rock  Island.  Mr. 
Amster  said  that  he  had  made  a  close  study 
of  the  situation  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  while  the  situation  was  critical,  it  was 
not  as  hopeless  as  many  people  believed.  He 
is  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  substantial 
equities  behind  the  New  Haven  stock  and 
that  the  recent  low  price  of  22  does  not  re- 
flect the  equity  nor  the  value  of  the  stock. 
He  is  convinced  that  the  company's  condi- 
tion and  financial  needs  are  exaggerated 
and  that  the  views  of  people  who  were  op- 
timistic when  the  stock  sold  at  250  and  pes- 
simistic when  it  sells  at  22  are  naturally 
warped  and  such  views  are  of  very  little 
value  to  the  stockholders. 

There  may  be  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
Mr.  Amster's  "hunch,"  for  a  hunch  is  what 
it  amounts  to  inasmuch  as  no  one  outside 
of  the  real  "insiders"  knows  the  actual  con- 
dition in  which  New  Haven  finds  itself. 
But,  we  can  assume  that  if  the  New  Haven 
problem  were  a  really  simple  one,  at  least 
as  simple  as  that  of  the  'Frisco,  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  or  the  Pere  Marquette,  where 
the  ax  was  used  right  and  left,  the  bankers 
who  are  sponsors  for  the  financing  would 
not  have  delayed  a  financial  plan  for  eo 
long  a  time.  But  inferences  are  easy  to 
make  and  are  misleading.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  New  Haven 
matter  and  that  is  for  the  stockholders  to 
investigate  the  property  for  themselves  in- 
asmuch as  no  one  else  wants  to  break  the 
news.  Once  the  facts  were  out,  matters 
might  be  improved. 

The  stockholders  own  the  property.  At 
the  worst,  a  readjustment  will  mean  an 
assessment  or  a  subscription  to  a  new  issue 
of  preferred  stock.  The  plan  may  be  under- 
written or  it  may  not  be.  If  the  stockhold- 
ers are  able  and  willing,  each  and  every 
one  of  them,  to  stand  for  an  assessment  or 
a  subscription,  there  may  be  no  need  of 
an  underwriting  and  the  obvious  under- 
writing commissions.  But  all  of  this  is  up 
to  the  partners  in  the  enterprize,  not  to 
the  railroad  officials  who  are  the  servants 
of  the  stockholders,  nor  the  bankers  who 
are  the  advisors  of  the  directors.  The  stock- 
holders should  take  a  critical  and  intelli- 
gent interest  in  the  situation  as  they  are 
able  to  see  it  and  then  take  immediate  steps 
to  participate  in  the  controversy  that  is 
sure  to  begin  very  shortly. 


Salt  Mackerel 

CODFISH,  FRESH  LOBSTER 


NOT THE 
DEALER 


FOR  YOUR  OWN  TABLE 


FAMILIES  who  are  fond  of  FISH  can  be 
supplied  DIRECT  from  GLOUCESTER,  MaSS., 
by  the  FRANK  E.  DAVIS  COMPANY,  with  newly 
caught.  KEEPABLE  OCEAN  FISH,  choicer  than 
any    inland  dealer  could  possibly   furnish. 

We  sell  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER  DIRECT, 
sending  by  EXPRESS  RiGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME. 
We  PREPAY  express  on  all  orders  east  of  Kan- 
sas. Our  fish  are  pure,  appetizing  and  econom- 
ical and  we  want  YOU  to  try  some,  payment 
subject  to    your  approval. 

SALT  MACKEREL,  fat,  meaty,  juicy  fish,  are 
delicious  for  breakfast.  They  are  freshly  packed 
in  brine  and  will  not  spoil  on  your  hands. 

CODFISH,  as  we  salt  it,  is  white,  boneless  and 
ready  for  instant  use.  It  makes  a  substantial  meal, 
a  tine   change  from  meat,  at  a  much   lower   cost. 

FRESH  LOBSTER  is  the  best  thing  known  for 
salads'.  Right  fresh  from  the  water,  our  lobsters 
simply  are  boiled  and  packed  in  PARCHMENT- 
LINED  CANS.  They  come  to  you  as  the  purest 
and  safest  lobsters  you  can  buy  and  the  meat  is 
as  crisp  and  natural  as  if  you  took  it  from  the 
shell   yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  is  a  relishable,  hearty  dish,  that 
your  whole  family  will  enjoy.  No  other  flavor  is 
just  like  that  of  clams,  whether  fried  or  in  a  chowder. 

FRESH  MACKEREL,  perfect  for  frying,  SHRIMP 
to  cream  on  toast,  CRABMEAT  for  Newburg  or 
deviled,  SALMON  ready  to  serve,  SARDINES  of  all 
kinds.  TUNNY  for  salad,  SANDWICH  FILLINGS 
and  every  good  thing  packed  here  or  abroad  you 
can  get  direct  from  us  and  keep  right  on  your 
pantry   shelf   for   regular  or  emergency   use.     . 

With  everv  order  we  send   BOOK  OF  RECIPES     .,■•- 
for    preparing    all    our    products.     Write  ..•••' 
for  it.  Our  list  tells  how  each  kind  of  ...••'' 
fish  is  put  up,  with  the  delivered/'-         Frank  E. 
pricesoyoucan  choose  just  what  ...••''  Davis  Co! 

you   will   enjoy  most.    Send...-"      236  Central  Wharf 
the  coupon  for  it  now.  Gloucester,  Mass. 

FRANK   E.  Please  send  me  your 

DAVIS  CO.  latest    Fish  Price  List. 

236  Central      ..••"''' 

Wharf  ...•••"     A««« 

Cloncester  ..••''' 

Mass.    ...•-'"  Street 

.-••■'  City State 


Romeike's  Press  Clippings 

are  used  nowadays  by  every  modern 
up-to-date  business  man ;  they  bring 
you  in  constant  touch  with  all  public 
and  private  wants,  and  supply  you  with 
news  bearing  upon  any  line  of  busi- 
ness. We  read  for  our  subscribers  all 
the  important  papers  published  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  If  you  have 
never  used  press  clippings,  drop  us  a 
postal  and  we  will  show  how  they  can 
be  of  advantage  to  you.  Write  for 
booklet  and  terms. 

ROMEIKE,  INC. 
106-110  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 


ORIGINAL  f\t  CHEMICALf 

oor  Llosor 

30,000  SOLD— FIFTH  YEAR 

More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Kliminatca  the  out  -  hiuiao, 
open  vault  and  cosh  pool, 
which  are  breeding  1 
for  germs.  Have  a  warm. 
sanitary.  OdorieM  loil.t  right 
in  jour  house.  Noticing  out 
in  cold  weather.  A  boon  to 
inv.il ids.  Undented  by  State 
Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY    ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  in  Toe  Mouse 

The  KcriuH  arc   killed   b]    11   ob.MD.loa]   ]•■  ■ 

water  in  the  oonteiner.     Empty  onoee  1 

No  niore 1 rouble  to  emptv  Ui.m  ashen.  Oloeel  ab- 
solutely eneranteed.  Guarantee  on  rile  in  the 
office  of  this  publication.  Ayk  for  oeteloe  end  price 
HOWE  SANITARY  MFQ.  CO.  84  1J  6,1,  ST.,  DETROIT, 

Auk  about  11.,.  It..  S.i.  Waal  •land-     Hot  «..,!  I'-uk!  MICH 

Kuiinu.*  Watrr  Without  Ham 
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Autumn  Announcement 
of  New  Books 


MILITARY  INSTRUCTION 

Quartermaster  and  Ordnance  Supply 

By  Instructors  in  the  Supply  Service  Course  in  the  University  of  Chicago 

400  pages,  interleaved ;  $1.50,  postage  extra 
A  guide  to  the  principles  of  the   supply   service  of  the   United   States  Army. 

For  Use  By 

Men    in    training   for   Quartermaster   and    for   Ordnance    Service. 

Enlisted   men    seeking  promotion. 

Civilian    employees   of   the    Quartermaster   Corps    and    of    the    Ordnance    Department. 

Officers  and   non-commissioned  officers  of  the   Quartermaster  Corps  and   of  the  Ordnance 

Department. 
Line   Officers. 
Business  men  who  deal  with  the  Government. 

First  Lessons  in  Spoken  French  for  Men  in  Military  Service 

By  WiLKINSj  Coleman,  and  Huse,  54  cents  postpaid 

Widely    used    in    camps    and    classes.     Contains    word-lists    with    English    equivalents    for 
all   branches  of   service. 

First  Lessons  in  Spoken  French  for  Doctors  and  Nurses 

By  Wilkins,   Coleman,  and   Preston,  54  cents  postpaid 

Special   word-lists  with    English    equivalents   to   meet  the    every    day   needs   of   physicians 
and  nurses. 

Le  Soldat  Americain  en  France 

By  Coi.eman,  and  La  Meslee,  54  cents  postpaid 

A   handbook  and   guide  for  conversation   for  those  who  have  some  knowledge  of   French. 
Should   be   used  in   classes  as   a  supplementary   textbook   or   conversation    book. 

Russian  Reader 

By  Samuel  N.  Harper,  400  pages;  $3.00,  postage  extra 

Designed    for    those    who    have    already    mastered    the    alphabet    and    rudiments    of    the 
grammar. 

OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 

Third- Year  Mathematics  for  Secondary  Schools 

(in  the  series  of  texthooks  in  correlated  mathematics) 

By  Ernst  R.  Breslich,  With  tables  to  five  places  $1.50 

Without  tables  $1.00 

Completes  the  mathematical  work  ordinarily  offered  in  secondary  schools  and  in  addition 
presents  principles  of  trigonometry   as  they   apply   in   the  other  mathematical   work   covered. 

Logarithmic  and  Trigonometric  Tables  and  Mathematical 
Formulas 


By  Ernst  R.  Breslich, 

Suitable   for   use   also   with    other   books   than    Breslich's. 


75  cents,  postage  extra 


The  Anatomy  of  Woody  Plants 

By  E.  C.  Jeffrey, 

A   textbook   unparalleled   in    its  line  by 


480  pages;  $f.oo,  postage  extra 
the  leading  authority  on  the  anatomy  of  plants. 


Manual  of  Style   Fifth  edition  now  ready. 

By  the  Staff  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Press 

270  pages;  $1.50,  postage  extra 

An    authoritative    guide    on  all    questions   concerning   the   style    of    a    book    or   any    other 

printed  article.     An   invaluable  handbook   for  writers,   editors,   teachers,   librarians,   ministers, 

lawyers,     printers,     publishers,  proofreaders — for    all     who     need     guidance    on     matters    of 
propriety   in   typography. 

Linguistic   Change:    An  Introductory  to  the   Historical   Study  of 
Language 

By  E.  H.  Sturtevant,  $1.00,  postage  extra 

The  University  of  Chicago  Quarter-Centennial  Celebration 
By  David  A.  Robertson, 

To    consist    principally    of    notable    and    significant    illustrations    and    photographs    of    the 
T  Diversity  of  Chicago  designed  to  accompany  the   History  of  the   University  of  Chicago,  by 

1  HOMAS    W.     GOODSPEED. 
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INSTRUCTION 

Religious  Education  in  the  Family 

By  Henry  F.   Cope.  $1.25,  postage  extra. 
Author  deals  with   the   real   meaning  of 
religious   education  through   the   home  and 
its   significance   to   society. 

The  Religions  of  the  World 

By  George  A.  Barton.  $1.50,  postage  extra. 
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By   George   A.   Coe.   $1.30,  postage   extra. 

A  book  for  the  student  and  general 
reader. 

Recreation  and  the  Church 

By    Herbert     W.     Gates.     $r.oo,    postage 
extra. 

Discusses  place  of  recreation  in  life, 
its  value  in  religious  education,  and  its 
influence  upon  the  development  of  char- 
acter. 

Christian  Faith  for  Men  of  Today 

By  E.  Albert  Cook.  $1.50,  postage  extra. 
_  Recognizes     frankly    the    modern     posi- 
tion,   and    reconstructs    for   men    of    today 
the    essential    foundations   of '  Christianity. 

The  Evolution  of  Early  Christianity 

By  Shirley  J.  Case.  $1.50,  postage  extra. 
Beginnings   of  the    Christian    movement 
are   studied   in   the   light  of  the  actual    re- 
ligious  situation    of   the    first    century. 

A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Christian 
Religion 

Editer  by  Gerald  B.  Smith,  $3.on,  post- 
age extra. 
A  comprehensive  survey  by  twelve  well- 
known  scholars  of  progress  in  the  new 
scholarship  in  its  relation  to  the  Bible 
and   theology. 

Great  Men  of  the  Christian  Church 

By    Williston    Walker.    $1.50,    postage 

extra. 

A  series  of  brief  biographies  illustra- 
ting the  progress  of  religious  thought  in 
the  critical  periods  of  the  life  of  the 
church. 

The  Historicity  of  Jesus 

By  Shirley  J.  Case.  $1.50,  postage  extra. 
A  criticism  of  the  contention  that 
Jesus  never  lived,  a  statement  of  the 
evidence  for  his  existence,  an  estimate  of 
his    relation    to    Christianity. 

The  Problems  of  Boyhood 

By  Franklin  W.   Johnson.  $1.00,  postage 
extra. 
A    course    in    ethics    for    boys    of    high 
school    age.      For    individuals    and    classes 
in  Sunday  school   and  day  school. 
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THE       FOOD      FIGHT 

Under  this  head,  every  week.  The  Independent 
will  print  some  vital  part  of  the  information 
which  is  being  circulated  by  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
aid  American  housekeepers  in  their  patriotic 
and  intensely  necessary  work  of  conserving  food. 

SPEAKING  recently  at  a  meeting  of 
State  Food  Commissioners  and  his 
personal  staff,  Herbert  Hoover  gave  a 
striking  explanation  of  the  part  that  food 
control  plays  in  war. 

He  said  that  European  nations  went  into 
war  giving  little  thought  to  the  subject  of 
food.  Even  Germany  with  all  its  prepara- 
tions had  not  foreseen  the  significance  of 
this  factor.  With  millions  of  men  taken 
from  production,  and  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  fertile  fields  laid  waste  by  armies, 
the  world's  cupboard  quickly  began  develop- 
ing a  bareness  like  that  of  Mother  Hubbard. 
Country  after  country  went  to  the  cupboard 
to  get  a  bone,  and  found  a  diminished 
supply. 

This  made  it  necessary  to  organize  food 
supply  and  distribution,  and  the  various 
countries  tried  various  methods.  They  fixed 
maximum  prices,  and  minimum  prices, 
regulated  the  production  and  distributing 
trades,  and  put  their  people  on  rations. 
Those  countries  which  established  the  earli- 
est and  best  methods  of  food  control  se- 
cured the  greatest  efficiency  in  war.  The 
best  system,  on  the  whole,  is  still  that  of 
Germany.  She  has  been  able  to  maintain 
efficiency  with  a  food  supply  which  in  some 
of  her  enemy  countries  might  be  most  em- 
barrassing. Russia,  with  perhaps  the  great- 
est possibilities  of  food  production  in 
Europe,  did  nothing  at  all,  and  out  of 
Russia's  food  situation  grew  her  revolution. 

Mr.  Hoover  said,  that  whether  w7e  like 
it  or  not,  we  must  deal  with  the  food  prob- 
lem of  war  in  one  of  two  ways.  There  is 
not  enough  food  to  go  around  if  we  stick 
to  the  lavish  methods  of  peace  times.  Ris- 
ing prices,  coupled  with  depreciation  of 
money,  due  to  issues  of  war  bonds  in  every 
country,  which  make  the  purchasing  power 
of  money  shrink,  compel  us  to  adjust  the 
food  supply  to  the  world's  appetite,  either 
by  controlling  that  supply  in  ways  that 
lead  to  economy  and  make  it  suffice,  or  by 
letting  wages  rise  as  prices  rise,  to  keep 
pace  roughly  with  fluctuations.  Even  an 
amateur  economist  can  see  at  a  glance  that 
food  control  is  better  than  wage  increase, 
because  wage  increase  is  a  crude  force  oper- 
ating slowly,  unevenly  and  with  great  injus- 
tice and  suffering  to  millions  of  workers. 
The  wages  of  many  workers  do  not  rise — 
the  professional  men.  clerical  workers,  pub- 
lic employees  and  so  forth.  Russia  tried 
the  experiment  of  letting  wages  adjust 
themselves  to  the  diminishing  food  supply, 
and  it  did  not  work.  Russia  was  brought  to 
a  state  bordering  on  anarchy  by  the  in- 
tolerable pressure  of  the  food  situation  on 
the  ordinary  peaceful  citizen. 

Therefore,  whether  we  like  it  or  not — 
this  is  a  favorite  phrase  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministrator, and  typifies  the  impersonal 
attitude  he  takes  toward  those  great 
economic  problems — whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  we  must  meet  the  food  situation  in  one 
way  or  the  other,  and  food  control  seems 
to  be  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

With  sensible  food  control  it  is  possible 
to  handle  the  other  two  outstanding  prob- 
lems of  food  supply  in  war.  One  is  in- 
creased production  and  the  other  is  eco- 
nomical   use    of    food.    With     stable    prices. 

absence  of  speculation  and  the  temporary 
sMi-render  of  individual  trade  advantages, 
the  farmer  can  have  an  assurance  of  prices 
ample  enough  to  encourage  larger  planting 
and  live  stock  raising.  And  by  these  same 
safeguards,  thrown  round  the  food  supply, 
the  consumer  is  made  willing  to  economize 


in  food,  and  is  also  able  to  purchase  the 
necessities  of  life  at  prices  which  are  at 
least  reasonable,  and  what  is  more  im- 
portant do  not  suffer  wild  fluctuations. 

This  is  food  control  in  a  nutshell.  What- 
ever fear  or  hostility  there  may  be  in  the 
country  over  food  control  arises  entirely 
from  misunderstanding  of  what  food  con- 
trol really  means,  why  it  is  necessary  and 
how  it  is  being  carried  out.  In  no  case  does 
this  feeling  persist  after  real  food  control 
has  been  explained. — James  H.  Collins, 
Editor  Trade  and  Technical  Press  Section, 
United  States  Food  Administration. 


REMARKABLE    REMARKS 

Theodore  Roosevelt — I  abhor  Ger- 
many. 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelley — Democracy  is 
dead  in  America. 

Emperor  Wilhelm — God  has  taught  our 
army  a  hard  lesson. 

Henry  Morgentiiatj — William  Hohen- 
zollern  is  responsible. 

J.  Ogden  Armour — Success  is  getting 
whatever  you  go  after. 

William  H.  Taft — It  is  the  side  that 
has  the  nerve  that  will  win. 

James  P.  Sinnot — New  York  considers 
all  other  cities  "sucker"  towns. 

Secretary  McAdoo — God  has  decreed 
that  America  should  rescue  civilization. 

Herbert  Hoover — One  looming  shadow 
of  this  war  is  its  drift  toward  socialism. 

Admiral  von  Tirpitz — It  is  not  wrong, 
but  right,  that  has  been  done  to  Belgium. 

Viscount  Isnn — Blind  loyalty  without 
rational  consciousness  of  the  responsibility 
to  self  is  but  another  name  for  slavery. 

Dr.  Kaench,  President  of  the  Reichs- 
tag— He  who  tries  to  drive  a  wedge  be- 
tween the  Kaiser  and  the  people  bites  on 
granite. 

K.  K.  Kawakami — In  Shanghai  there  is 
a  "foreign"  park  at  the  entrance  to  which 
is  posted  a  sign  "Chinese  and  dogs  not 
allowed." 

Catharine  Breshkovsky — Altho  I  am 
an  old  woman,  I  am  convinced  that  I  shall 
see  the  victory  and  the  internal  regenera- 
tion of  Russia. 

Woodrow  Wilson — I  expect  to  find  the 
solution  of  problems  before'  me  as  President 
in  the  proportion  that  I  am  faithful  in  the 
study  of  the  word  of  God. 

Dr.  Parkhurst — God's  employment  of 
war  as  a  means  of  dispensing  with  useless 
and  harmful  material  is  too  conspicuous  a 
feature  of  Scripture  to  allow  standing  room 
to  Quakers  and  men  of  quaking  disposition. 

Amos  PiNcnoT — Figures  furnished  by 
competent  statisticians  indicate  that  Amer- 
ican profiteers  will  net  between  $3,000,000.- 
000  and  ,$4.000  000.000  out  of  the  war  over 
and  above  the  net  earnings  during  the  pre- 
war period  from  1011-13. 

Mrs.  Siieeuy  Skei tington — In  travel- 
ing about  your  country,  of  course  my  view 
is  so  far  only  a  superficial  one,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  you  have  a  real  de- 
mocracy here  ;  certainly  not  enough  to  war- 
rant  exporting  any  of  it. 

Prof.  Scott  NkabING — The  worst  thing 
one  can  say  about  Americans  is  that  they 
are  afraid  to  die.  Americans  are  afraid  to 
lose  their  social  position  :  they  are  afraid 
to  lose  their  property;  they  fear  poverty; 
but  more  than  all  they  fear  death. 

John  M.  Smni i  i  Unless  an  employer 
is  interested  in  finding,  training,  holding 
and  dividing  with  good  men,  the  business 
he    is    engaged    in    can    never    grow.     It    will 

remain  the  work  of  one  man  and  the  work 

is   bound   to   be   limited    despite   his   profit. 

ED.  Howl  I  enjoyed  B  very  pleasant 
game  of  golf  yesterday  afternoon  with  my 

brother    and     his    son     Arthur  :     we    pit. 

green  alfalfa  on  a  wagon  and  hauled  i! 
the   pigs.   Then   we  took  a  drinl     A         ing 
water  and  fell  greatly  refreshed  after  the 

exercize. 
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Make  It  Your  "War  Bread" 

You  may  not  go  to  the  trenches,  but  you 
will  want  to  do  your  bit  in  preventing  waste  of 
the  great  food  staples.  You  can  do  this  by 
demanding  a  larger  per  cent,  of  whole  wheat 
grain  in  bread  and  breakfast  foods.  The  real 
"war  bread"  must  contain  the  entire  wheat  grain 
— every  particle  of  gluten  and  mineral  salts  that 
are  so  necessary  to  the  well-balanced  ration;  also 
the  outer  bran  coat  that  is  so  useful  in  keeping 
the  bowels  healthy  and  active. 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 

is  100  per  cent,  whole  wheat.  It  is  therefore  the 
real  "war  bread."  The  whole  wheat  grain  is  the 
most  perfect  food  given  to  man.  It  contains  every 
element  the  human  body  needs  to  build  healthy 
tissue  and  furnish  energy  for  the  day's  work. 

Two  or  three  of  these  crisp, 
brown  loaves  of  Shredded  Wheat 
with  milk  and  sliced  bananas, 
peaches  or  other  fruits,  make  a 
nourishing,  strengthening,  satisfy- 
ing meal  at  a  cost  of  a  few  cents. 

Made  only  by 

THE  SHREDDED  WHEAT  COMPANY,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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THE  JAPANESE  MISSION 


TIE  welcome  that  the  Japanese  mission  has  been  ac- 
corded by  the  American  people  has  been  spontaneous, 
hearty  and  sincere.  The  hospitality  that  has  every- 
where been  showered  on  Viscount  Ishii  and  his  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  ought  conclusively  to  prove  to  the 
Japanese  people  how  friendly  at  heart  the  American  people 
are  toward  them.  Even  California — the  spoiled  child  of  the 
states — fairly  outdid  herself  in  the  reception  she  tendered 
the  Oriental  delegation,  while  her  labor  leaders  vied  with 
the  representatives  of  other  classes  in  extending  "hands 
across  the  sea."  Unless  all  signs  fail,  the  result  of  the  mis- 
sion will  be  to  restore  the  historic  relations  of  amity  between 
the  two  nations  that  continued  unbroken  from  the  days  of 
Commodore  Perry's  treaty  down  to  the  end  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war. 

Just  what  the  concrete  questions  are  that  have  been  dis- 
cussed by  Viscount  Ishii  and  Secretary  Lansing  the  public 
has  not  been  told.  Of  course  Japan  and  the  United  States 
want  to  cooperate  fully  in  winning  the  war  against  Ger- 
many, and  doubtless  views  were  exchanged  on  this  subject. 
But  to  what  extent  the  issues  that  have  caused  friction  be- 
tween the  two  nations  in  the  last  few  years  have  been 
brought  up  for  settlement  is  the  important  question.  These 
are,  after  all,  a  very  few  in  number. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  insidious  and  dangerous  has  been 
the  charge  reiterated  again  and  again  in  each  country  that 
the  other  was  making  vast  preparations  to  attack  it. 

In  addition  we  were  told  that  Japan  was  determined  to 
close  the  open  door  in  China,  and  eventually  seize  China  as 
she  already  has  Korea. 

Japan,  on  her  part,  was  wounded  by  our  refusal  to  admit 
her  subjects  to  citizenship  on  the  terms  we  freely  accord  to 
non-Oriental  peoples,  and  especially  by  the  anti-Japanese 
laws  passed  by  California. 

We  understand  that  Viscount  Ishii  has  avoided  bringing 
up  for  discussion  Japan's  special  grievances  against  us.  In 
this  we  think  he  was  wise.  The  naturalization  issue  and  the 
anti-alien  legislation  can  well  be  left  to  time  to  solve.  As 
was  shown  in  the  leading  article  in  The  Independent  of  Sep- 
tember 29,  California  is  now  undergoing  a  great  change 
of  heart  toward  the  Japanese,  and  it  would  probably  be 
unwise  to  stir  up  the  question  now. 

But  whether  Viscount  Ishii  has  taken  up  with  the  State 
Department  the  alleged  Japanese  invasion  of  America  and 
the  question  of  the  integrity  of  China,  he  has  at  any  rate 
discussed  these  in  his  public  addresses  with  the  greatest 
frankness  and  explicitncss. 

He  has  officially  declared  what  many  of  us  have  suspected 
for  the  past  decade,  namely  that  Germany  has  been  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  anti-American  talk  so  prevalent  in  Japan 
and  all  the  anti-Japanese  talk  so  persistent  in  the  United 
States.  Ever  since  the  consummation  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance   Germany's   chief   Oriental   policy  has   been   to   dis- 


credit and  ultimately  to  disrupt  it.  But  at  the  same  time 
it  was  necessary  for  Germany  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dissen- 
sion between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  for  should  Ger- 
many succeed  in  breaking  up  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance 
and  should  Japan  then  fly  to  the  arms  of  the  United  States, 
Germany  would  have  jumped  from  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire.  In  order  to  be  free  to  dominate  China  Germany  must 
prevent  Japan  from  working  in  cooperation  with  either 
England  or  the  United  States. 

But  Viscount  Ishii's  declaration  at  Mayor  Mitchel's  dinner 
in  New  York,  in  which  he  defined  Japan's  attitude  toward 
China,  is  even  of  greater  significance.  Said  he: 

I  assure  you  that  a  closed  door  in  China  has  never  been  and 
never  will  be  the  policy  of  my  Government.  The  door  is  open, 
the  field  is  there.  We  welcome  cooperation  and  competition  all 
tending  to  the  betterment  of  equal  opportunity.  .  .  .  Circum- 
stances for  which  we  were  in  no  sense  responsible  gave  us  certain 
rights  in  Chinese  territory,  but  at  no  time  in  the  past  and  at  no 
time  in  the  future  do  we  or  will  we  seek  to  take  territory  from 
China  or  to  despoil  China  of  her  rights.  We  wish  to  be  and  always 
to  continue  to  be  the  sincere  friend  and  helper  of  our  neighbor, 
for  we  are  more  interested  than  any  one  else,  except  China,  in  good 
government  there,  only  we  must  at  all  times  for  self  protection 
prevent  other  nations  from  doing  what  we  have  no  right  to  do. 
Not  only  will  we  not  seek  to  assail  the  integrity  or  the  sover- 
eignty of  China,  but  svill  eventually  be  prepared  to  defend  and 
maintain  the  same  integrity  and  independence  of  China  against 
any  aggressor. 

Thus  Viscount  Ishii  defines  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  Japan's  Monroe  Doctrine,  which,  unlike  ours,  is  ex- 
plicitly a  self-denying  one.  The  doctrine  enunciated  by 
President  Monroe  is  in  effect  that  we  will  not  permit  any- 
body but  ourselves  to  dominate  Latin  America.  The  Ishii 
Doctrine  is  that  Japan  will  not  let  anybody,  herself  in- 
cluded, dominate  China.  It  will  not  fail  to  be  noticed,  fur- 
thermore, that  in  the  enunciation  of  Japan's  Chinese  policy 
Viscount  Ishii  goes  as  far  as  diplomatic  etiquet  permits 
in  repudiating  his  predecessor,  Baron  Kato,  whose 
twenty-one  demands  on  China,  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  have  done  more  to  harm  Japan  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  than  anything  done  by  a  Japanese  statesman  in  a 
generation.  If  Viscount  Ishii,  then,  represents  his 
Government,  and  it  is  evident  he  does  if  any  one  does, 
Baron  Kato's  policies  will  not  prevail,  and  we  need  not 
worry  any  further  about  Japan's  closing  the  door  and  gob- 
bling China. 

Viscount  Ishii  has  apparently  gone  as  far  as  he  can.  It 
now  devolves  upon  the  United  States  to  take  the  next  step. 
While  there  are  several  things  that  the  United  States  can 
appropriately  do,  it  seems  to  us  there  are  two  things  of 
prime  importance. 

First — Let  us  cordially  accede  to  Japan  her  Monroe 
Doctrine  as  enunciated  by  Ishii.  Japan  wants  us  to  be 
partners  with  her  in  the  development  of  the  Far  East  We 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  this  and  retain  the  friendship  of  China 
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at  the  same  time.  Indeed,  we  might  be  the  means  of  bring- 
ing China  and  Japan  into  closer  relations,  which  is  the  one 
thing  just  now  most  to  be  desired  in  the  Far  East. 

Second — Let  us  repair  the  blunder  we  have  made  in  re- 
fusing privileges  of  citizenship  to  the  Japanese  in  the 
United  States.  Here  are  a  people  who,  measured  by  any 
qualitative  standard,  are  one  of  the  five  great  powers  of  the 
globe.  Yet  we  refuse  them  citizenshiD  while  we  freely  grant 
it  to  any  European  or  African,  however  ignorant.  It  should 
be  self-evident  that  any  person  of  any  race  who  is  permit- 
ted to  reside  in  our  country  for  a  lifetime,  who  enjoys  the 
blessings  of  our  free  institutions,  and  who  makes  a  living 
here,  ought  to  be  given  the  right  to  become — nay,  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  become- — an  American  citizen,  so  as  to 
protect  and  cherish  our  institutions  as  native-born  citizens 
are  obligated  to  do.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  un- 
restricted immigration  from  the  Orient  or  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  That  is  a  separate  question. 

Then  let  our  Supreme  Court  reverse  the  inferior  courts, 
which  have  decided  against  Japanese  citizenship.  Until  1907 
the  Japanese  were  granted  citizenship  here.  Then,  in  re- 
sponse to  an  anti-Japanese  campaign,  citizenship  was  re- 
fused, based  on  an  interpretation  of  the  naturalization  act 
of  1875.  Or,  better  still,  let  Congress  enact  a  special  law 
declaring  what  the  qualifications  for  citizenship  are,  and 
then  permit  every  individual  who  thus  qualifies  to  become 
a  citizen. 

But  whatever  the  United  States  may  be  moved  to  do 
toward  settling  this  or  that  specific  question,  the  time  has 
now  come  for  taking  up  in  a  thorogoing  way  all  the  out- 
standing questions  between  Japan  and  the  United  States. 
The  mission  of  Viscount  Ishii  shows  that  Japan  is  ready  to 
meet  us  more  than  half  way.  The  responsibility  for  further 
delav  and  discord  clearly  rests  upon  us. 


PULLING  TOGETHER 

THREE  main  tendencies  are  in  evidence  all  over  this 
country  for  the  winning  of  the  World  War.  Within 
each  unit-group  of  economic  life,  as  in  commerce  for 
instance,  there  is  a  process  of  integration — a  pulling  of  the 
commercial  forces  together,  as  was  the  case  the  other  day 
at  Atlantic  City  when  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  met  in  its  War  Convention  of  American 
Business.  There  were  present  then  nearly  800  registered 
delegates  from  thirty-eight  different  states,  representing 
the  maturity  and  the  youth  of  the  mercantile  brain  of  the 
nation,  asking  itself  what  it  might  do  to  win  the  war.  The 
business  Brahmin  was  not  in  evidence.  It  was  a  democratic 
body  in  spirit,  and  had  no  place  for  those  little  oligarchies 
in  control  of  local  organizations  which  seldom  lower  their 
dignity  to  send  delegates  to  a  gathering  dominated  by  na- 
tional spirit. 

What  these  men  discovered  was  that,  among  themselves, 
the  great  need  was  a  dominating  disposition  to  cooperate 
in  support  of  the  Government.  That  is  the  second  deep  under- 
current in  our  national  life — the  spirit  of  cooperation  among 
business  men  and  business  corporations  that  have  been 
reared  in  the  school  of  competition.  If  the  war  pays  no  other 
dividend  it  will  not  have  been  fought  in  vain  if  it  awakens 
the  soul  of  business  to  the  fact  that  economic  prosperity 
comes  quite  as  much  by  the  grace  of  cooperation  among  men 
as  it  does  by  competition.  And  we,  above  all  peoples,  need 
to  learn  that,  as  we  hammer  away  at  Congress  to  pass  the 
Webb-Pomerene  bill,  for  instance. 

This  cooperative  spirit  was  reflected  in  the  address  of 
A.  C.  Bedford,  President  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
Could  one  have  imagined  at  any  earlier  period  in  our  na- 
tional life  such  a  thing  as  the  head  of  the  great  "octopus" 
reading  a  thoroly  prepared  exposition  of  the  question  of  the 
oil  power  of  the  country  as  a  factor  in  winning  the  war? 
Surely  times  have  changed  and  men  with  them,  when  small 


and  great  in  the  commercial  talent  of  the  nation  come  to- 
gether and  pledge  each  vast  unit  of  power  to  Government 
without  reserve  or  limitation.  Henry  Ford's  laconic  wire, 
"Take  it — no  charge,"  was  the  commerce  convention's  an- 
swer to  the  world. 

Last  week  the  bankers  of  America  met  at  the  same  sea- 
side resort  for  much  the  same  purpose.  But  they  stressed 
lather  the  third  great  drift  in  our  life — that  of  coordinating 
business  and  Government  in  this  world-wide  aim  of  ridding 
the  earth  of  a  militaristic  mania  for  exploiting  by  the  power 
of  arms  the  weak  and  small  by  the  big  and  strong.  If  this 
world  has  attained  to  the  level  of  a  moral  community,  then 
the  brute-power  in  its  national  policies  must  surely  die.  So 
these  two  national  conventions  decreed,  each  in  its  own  way. 
The  bankers  spoke  by  experience  in  listening  to  the  British 
Treasury's  representative,  on  paying  for  the  war  out  of 
savings.  The  integration  of  the  2200  state  banks  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  system,  of  which  only  twenty-eight  are 
members,  shows  that  as  a  banking  power  this  nation  is  not 
yet  a  unit.  Frank  W.  Blair's  Michigan  address  advising 
against  unification,  was  by  no  means  convincing,  as  the  re- 
cent admission  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  to  the  Reserve  system,  amply  proves.  The  trend  is  for 
unity  among  banks,  cooperation  among  commercial  corpora- 
tions in  solving  large  problems,  and  solid  support  by  cor- 
relation with  the  Government  in  its  stupendous  task.  In  our 
entire  national  life  there  are  no  more  significant  tendencies. 


STRAWS 

ONE  after  another  the  brewing  companies  proclaim 
with  loud  encomiums  the  virtues  of  new  cooling  and 
refreshing  drinks  which  they  have  begun  to  manu- 
facture. They  are  non-alcoholic,  but  attractive  with  the 
peculiar  flavor  of  the  hops.  The  enthusiasm  with  which 
their  makers  launch  them  upon  the  world  suggests  a  strong 
belief  in  the  permanency  of  their  use.  We  congratulate  the 
brewers  on  their  new  project;  it  is  interesting  to  speculate 
on  what  it  means. 

Brewers  are  not  wont  to  fail  in  worldly  wisdom. 

Can  it  be  that  they  foresee  an  approaching  time  when 
they  will  be  forced  by  public  opinion  to  take  the  adder's 
sting  out  of  their  brewings? 

Are  they  "hedging"  against  the  march  of  prohibition? 

Shall  we  soon  see  the  brewers  making  drink  without  the 
alcohol  and  the  distillers  making  alcohol  without  the  drink? 

Blows  the  wind  that  way? 


TOMORROW? 

THREE  years  ago  Germany  was  sure  of  winning. 
A  year  and  a  half  ago  Germany  was  sure  of  not 
losing. 
Today  Germany  is  sure  of — nothing. 


THE  NEW  YORKER'S  CHOICE 

WHAT  looked  as  tho  it  would  be  a  hopeless  muddle 
in  the  campaign  against  Tammany  in  New  York 
this  fall  promises  to  clear  up.  Mr.  Bennett,  who 
by  an  unfortunate  accident  secured  the  nomination  in  the 
Republican  primaries  over  Mayor  Mitchel,  is  little  likely  to 
cut  much  of  a  figure  in  the  campaign.  The  real  contest  is 
between  Tammany's  figurehead  candidate.  Judge  Hylan. 
and  Mayor  Mitchel,  who  has  been  nominated  on  an  inde- 
pendent ticket.  He  has  the  support  of  ex-Presidents  Taft 
and  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Hughes,  and  has  already  received 
the  practical  endorsement  of  the  Manhattan  Republican 
County  Committee. 

There  is  just  one  issue  in  the  New  York  campaign  this 
year — as  usual.  Tammany  or  decency,  Tammany  or  hon- 
esty, Tammany  or  good  government. 
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Judge  Hylan  represents  the  one,  Mayor  Mitchel  the 
other.  Mr.  Bennett  represents  nothing  but  himself.  There 
ought  to  be  no  question  where  the  votes  of  the  decent  and 
right-minded  citizens  of  New  York  are  cast.  A  vote  for 
Bennett  is  a  vote  against  the  Mitchel  administration,  with 
its  marvelous  record  of  achievement  and  militant  honesty; 
it  is  therefore  a  vote  for  Tammany  with  its  long  historic 
record  of  plundering,  graft  and  inefficiency. 


INFERNOS  AND  UTOPIAS 

ONE  of  the  fifty-seven  problems  to  which  we  have  never 
oeen  able  to  find  a  wholly  satisfactory  solution  is  why 
it  is  easier  to  depict  darkness  than  light,  evil  than 
good,  misery  than  happiness.  That  this  is  true,  is  all  too 
readily  demonstrable.  Begin  with  the  cheapest  melodrama 
that  ever  appeared  on  the  stage  or  on  the  screen  or  the 
most  commonplace  historical  novel  into  which  you  have  ever 
dipped.  If  the  play  or  story  interests  you  at  all  it  will  be 
thru  the  deeds  and  personality  of  the  villain.  The  hero  and 
heroine  will,  in  all  probability,  be  mere  dummies  without  life 
or  individuality.  Then  ascend  in  the  scale  of  merit  until  you 
reach  the  crowning  glories  of  the  world's  literature.  Is  not 
Mephistopheles  the  real  center  of  interest  in  "Faust"? 
Which  of  Shakespeare's  characters  are  better  remembered 
than  Shylock  Richard  III,  Macbeth  and  Iago?  Do  not  the 
majority  of  his  heroes  seem  rather  faintly  sketched  in  com- 
parison? Is  not  "Paradise  Lost"  a  far  more  widely  known 
poem  than  "Paradise  Regained"?  Or  take  the  modern  novel 
as  an  illustration.  Scott's  Templar  is  surely  a  much  bet- 
ter drawn  figure  than  Ivanhoe,  altho  the  book  takes  its 
name  from  the  latter.  Certainly  about  the  best  work  Dickens 
ever  did  was  his  creation  of  Bumble,  Pecksniff,  Quilp,  Fagin, 
Squeers,  Scrooge  and  the  rest  of  his  marvelous  collection  of 
ruffians,  cheats  and  misers.  In  Stevenson's  allegory  of  good 
and  evil,  is  it  Dr.  Jekyll  that  interests  us  or  Mr.  Hyde? 

The  medieval  church  felt  this  clearly.  Dogma  insisted  that 
both  Heaven  and  Hell  had  a  very  real  existence,  but,  while 
it  was  easy  to  write  a  splendidly  blood-curdling  account  of 
the  abode  of  the  wicked,  nobody  seemed  able  to  describe  the 
abode  of  the  righteous  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  exalted 
subject.  Compare  the  vivid,  definite,  unforgetable  pictures 
of  human  torment  in  Dante's  "Inferno"  with  the  vague 
cloudscape  of  the  "Paradiso."  Mohammed's  attempt  to  de- 
pict Paradise  in  clear  detail  only  succeeded  in  making  it 
ridiculous,  a  sort  of  glorified  Harem.  Pagan  mythology 
fared  no  better.  Virgil's  account  of  the  nether  regions  is  a 
classic,  but  none  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans  could  make  many 
interesting  suggestions  as  to  the  life  of  the  gods  of  Olym- 
pus and  their  idyllic  pictures  of  Arcadia  seem  to  the  mod- 
ern taste  intolerably  insipid.  Who  wants  to  carry  a  be- 
ribboned  shepherd's  crook  and  make  love  to  shepherdesses 
with  names  suggesting  Pullman  cars,  year  in  and  year  out? 
The  Norseman's  Valhalla  had  its  points,  but  the  routine  of 
existence  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  fighting  all  day  and 
dining  on  pork  and  beer  all  night.  But  the  ancient  Scan- 
dinavians knew  how  to  describe  the  punishment  of  evildoers 
in  a  fashion  that  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  They  were  con- 
fined in  a  hall  which  was  woven  of  living  serpents  and 
waded  in  the  freezing  venom  forever  while  the  cold  blasts 
of  winter  poured  into  the  hall  from  doors  open  to  the  Arctic 
north. 

What  is  true  of  supernatural  happiness  and  misery  ;s 
equally  true  of  pictures  of  the  present  life.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  short  story  writers  and  minor  poets  who  can  deal 
very  effectively  with  battlefields,  slums,  maniacs,  ship- 
wrecks, disease  and  a  thousand  forms  of  human  degeneracy, 
but  they  are  incapable  of  making  their  characters  happy 
without  making  them  bored — and  the  reader  likewise.  Think 
of  all  the  accounts  of  an  ideal  social  state  which  men  of 
genius  have  imagined:  Plato's  "Republic,"  More's  "Utopia," 


Bacon's  "New  Atlantis,'  Bellamy's  "Looking  Backward" 
and  Morris's  "News  from  Nowhere."  Is  there  one  of  these 
perfect  commonwealths  in  which  you  would  really  like  to 
spend  your  life?  Honor  bright? 

The  pessimist  declares  that  evil,  suffering  and  villainy 
are  the  natural  materials  of  literature  because  they  are  the 
fundamental  realities  of  life  and  happiness  is  only  a  mirage 
which  disappears  as  one  approaches  it.  The  only  trouble 
with  this  theory  is  that  it  isn't  so.  We  know  plenty  of  people 
who  have  been  happy,  tho  we  have  yet  to  meet  the  first  of 
them  who  could  describe  how  it  felt.  The  optimist  says  that 
happiness  and  virtue  are  the  normal  medium  of  existence 
and  that  evil  is  interesting  because  it  is  the  exception,  the 
break  in  the  normal  rhythm  of  existence.  But,  whether  life 
is  good  or  bad  on  the  average,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  ex- 
perience that  it  may  vary  as  widely  in  one  direction  as  in 
the  other.  A  man  may  be  ten  degrees  below  the  happiness 
norm  on  the  day  after  election  (let  us  say),  but  he  may  be 
ten  degrees  above  it  on  the  following  Christmas.  When  a 
man  is  being  burned  at  the  stake  for  some  great  principle 
it  is  absurd  to  say  that  he  is  only  keeping  up  the  human 
average  of  virtue.  Good  men,  when  we  know  them,  are  in- 
teresting. It  is  only  when  we  write  about  them  that  they 
seem  tame  or  commonplace.  We  wonder  why. 


AMERICA  IN  CHEMISTRY 

THE  National  Exposition  of  Chemical  Industries,  which 
occupied  the  Grand  Central  Palace  in  New  York  for 
a  week,  was  something  that  had  never  and  could  never 
have  been  held  here  before.  The  chemical  industries  of 
America  had  previous  to  the  war  become  more  extensive 
than  the  public  realized,  but  since  this  country  has  been 
freed  willy-nilly  from  dependence  upon  Germany  they  have 
grown  up  like  magic  and  have  taken  root  so  deep  that  they 
bid  fair  to  stand  the  competition  of  peace-time.  The  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society  with  its  ten  thousand  members  is  now 
the  largest  in  the  world  and  thoy  all  seem  to  be  busy.  The 
American  chemist  has  a  hand  in  the  production  of  five  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  merchandise  a  year  and  he  is  getting 
his  hand  in  deeper  all  the  time.  Since  war  has  become  a 
bianch  of  applied  chemistry  the  diligent  but  once  despised 
chemist  has  been  called  to  stand  before  kings — and  behind 
them. 

Some  years  ago  when  one  of  the  great  American  univer- 
sities received  a  handsome  donation  for  a  chemical  building 
a  classical  professor  in  the  institution  was  heard  to  remark 
that  it  was  a  shame  to  waste  so  much  money  on  a  place 
for  boys  making  pills  and  mixing  medicines.  If  this  eminent 
but  limited  scholar  had  walked  over  the  three  floors  of  the 
National  Exposition  he  would  have  seen  no  pills  and  not 
many  medicines  and  he  would  have  found  it  more  like  a 
machine  shop  than  a  drug  store.  Even  to  one  who  had 
studied  chemistry  of  the  common  or  laboratory  variety  it 
is  startling  to  see  things  so  magnified.  His  familiar  con- 
denser has  grown  into  a  tower  and  his  glass  retort  becomes 
an  iron  autoclave  capable  of  hiding  half  a  dozen  of  the 
Forty  Thieves.  Nickel  which  he  knows  only  as  a  jitney  or 
a  plating  here  appears  in  the  form  of  a  three  thousand  ton 
casting.  Elements  that  to  him  are  mere  names  and  symbols 
become  real  and  tangible  when  he  meets  them  in  masses; 
glittering  lumps  of  titanium  and  silicon,  a  yard  long  bar  of 
calcium,  pounds  of  neodymium  and  germanium  salts,  colum- 
bium  and  rhodium  wire  and  a  bottle  containing  a  liquid 
metal  that  looks  like  mercury  but  really  is  gallium,  the  ele- 
ment which  the  Russian  chemist  Mendeleev  described  but 
never  saw.  Any  one  can  study  chemistry,  but  no  one  can 
learn  it.  It  grows  so  fast.  Nevertheless  it  is  interesting  to 
follow  it,  tho  at  a  distance.  That  is  why  we  are  starting  in 
The  Independent  a  series  of  articles  entitled  "Creative 
Chemistry"  aiming  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  some  of  its 
recent  advances. 


D  ...  ,  ,,.  The     British     report 

British  Victory  ,,  .  X 

.     __  *  the  capture  on  Sep- 

in  Mesopotamia  tember    2g     of    Mu. 

shaid  Ridge,  a  strategic  point  in 
Mesopotamia  about  sixty  miles  from 
Bagdad.  This  ends  a  long  period  of 
inactivity  in  the  Turkish  campaign  un- 
dertaken several  months  ago  with  high 
promise  of  success  by  General  Maude. 
After  the  capture  of  Bagdad  and 
Samara,  the  British  went  into  sum- 
mer quarters,  for  the  heat  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  like  the  cold  winters  of  north- 
ern Europe,  makes  aggressive  warfare 
almost  impossible.  The  chief  events  in 
recent  months  in  the  Turkish  theater 
of  war  have  been  the  Russian  advance 
in  Armenia  and  the  Russian  defeats 
farther  south  on  the  Persian  frontier. 
The  British  have  another  army,  aided 
by  a  large  force  of  Arabs,  to  the 
south  of  Palestine,  but  this  army  also 
has  been  halted  in  its  advance  by  hot 
weather  and  imperfect  means  of  trans- 
portation. While  the  winter  is  slow- 
ing up  the  war  on  the  various  European 
battle  fronts,  there  may  be  very  impor- 
tant military  operations  in  western 
Asia.  The  British  and  Russians  now 
have  the  initiative,  but  it  is  rumored 
that  Germany  will  cooperate  with  Tur- 
key in  an  expedition  to  recapture  Bag- 
dad under  General  von  Mackensen, 
provided,  of  course,  that  men  can  be 
spared  for  the  purpose. 

Major  General  Maude  gave  a  fairly 
full  account  of  the  battle,  which  was 
confirmed  in  part  by  the  Turkish  offi- 
cial statement.  Cavalry  attacked  in  con- 
junction with  the  infantry;  for  warfare 
has  a  more  open  character  in  Mesopo- 
tamia than  in  Flanders  and  is  not 
wholly  comprehended  in  the  science  of 
making  and  taking  trenches.  The  town 
of  Ramadie  with  its  Turkish  garrison 
was  cut  off  by  the  British  and  forced  to 
surrender.    Ahmed    Bey,    the    Turkish 


commander,  and  several  thousand  of 
his  troops  were  made  prisoner.  A  large 
store  of  military  supplies  and  a  num- 
ber of  cannon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British. 


The  Ypres 
Offensive 


The  British  army  con- 
tinues to  gain  in  Flanders 
with  a  regularity  and  a 
precision  that  must  disconcert  the  en- 
emy even  more  than  their  actual  losses 
in  men  and  positions.  For  several  weeks 
the  British  have  been  hammering  the 
German  lines  east  of  Ypres  and  making 
a  number  of  general  attacks,  with  an 
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MAUDE    OF   MESOPOTAMIA 

The     English     general     who     captured     Ramadie, 
taking    several    thousand    Turkish    prisoners 


interval  of  a  few  days  between  the  end 
of  each  assault  and  the  beginning  of 
the  next.  It  is  impossible  to  advance 
continuously  because  the  preparation 
for  a  battle  requires  hours  or  even  days 
of  preliminary  bombardment.  There  is 
no  precedent  in  the  entire  history  of 
warfare  for  the  intensity  of  artillery 
fire  which  characterzies  the  present 
Flanders  offensive.  Winston  Churchill, 
Minister  of  Munitions,  has  stated  that 
the  British  have  been  using  shells  at 
from  two  to  four  times  the  rate  at 
which  they  were  used  during  the  cam- 
paign of  the  Somme  last  year.  The  Ger- 
mans refer  to  the  recent  cannonades  as 
"hurricane  fire"  and  confess  to  its 
annihilating  effect. 

On  the  morning  of  October  4  the 
British  launched  a  great  attack  on  the 
ridge  which  extends  from  Passchen- 
daele  to  Gheluvelt.  Altho  its  elevation 
is  not  great,  this  ridge  is  regarded  by 
military  authorities  as  of  great  stra- 
tegic importance.  Flanders  is  so  flat  a 
country  that  every  slight  irregularity 
of  the  ground  takes  on  a  significance 
that  similar  elevations  on  other  parts 
of  the  battle  front  do  not  possess.  Un- 
der protection  of  a  terrific  barrage  fire 
the  British  assaulted  the  German  en- 
trenchments and  carried  their  line  for- 
ward more  than  a  mile.  The  village  of 
Broodseinde  was  completely  occupied 
and  the  new  British  positions  are  well 
astride  of  the  ridge  and  command  a 
clear  view  of  the  Flemish  plains  to  the 
east.  Three  German  divisions,  massed 
together  for  an  attack,  were  caught  by 
the  British  fire  and  shot  to  pieces.  The 
British  took  4446  prisoners  in  this  sin- 
gle action,  including  114  officers.  Dur- 
ing the  first  nine  months  of  the  present 
year  the  British  have  taken  51,435  Ger- 
man prisoners  and  have  captured  332 
pieces  of  artillery.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod, the  British  lost  15,065  prisoners. 
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Intractable 
Russia 


Premier  Kerensky  and  the 
Democratic  Congress  are 
at  odds  over  the  question 
of  a  coalition  ministry.  The  Congress 
has  handled  the  issue  in  a  rather  curi- 
ous fashion.  It  voted  766  to  688  in 
favor  of  a  coalition  cabinet  and  then 
nullified  its  own  decision  by  adopting 
an  amendment  excluding  the  Constitu- 
tional Democrats  and  other  "bourgeois" 
parties  from  participation.  After  some 
discussion  the  Congress  voted  to  drop 
che  idea  of  any  coalition.  Premier 
Kerensky  entirely  disregarded  the 
wishes  of  the  Congress  and  announced 
the  make-up  of  the  new  ministry.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  Socialists  but  three 
Constitutional  Democrats  are  given 
office.  The  most  important  positions, 
forming  the  inner  war  cabinet,  were 
left  unchanged. 

Secessionism  has  again  reared  its 
head  within  the  republic.  The  Finnish 
Senate  has  prepared  a  plan  for  an  in- 
dependent Finland  with  a  President 
elected  by  direct  vote  for  a  five  year 
term  and  a  cabinet  responsible  to  the 
Diet.  It  is  proposed  to  send  diplomatic 
representatives  to  foreign  countries  and 
to  ask  representation  at  the  peace  con- 
ference when  it  is  held. 

Enter        ^ne     Peruvian     Senate     and 
t,  Chamber  of  Deputies,  assem- 

Peru         ui  j  ■  ■  a 

bled  in  joint  session,  ap- 
proved by  a  vote  of  105  to  6  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  that  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany  be  severed.  The  diplo- 
matic representative  of  Germany  was 
at  once  given  his  passports  to  leave  the 
country.  Peruvian  naval  forces  have 
been  placed  on  board  five  German 
steamships  and  three  German  sailing 
vessels  which  have  been  tied  up  in  the 
harbor  of  Callao  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Great  War.  The  Peruvian  people 
have  thus  obtained  indemnity  for  the 
loss  of  the  "Lorton,"  sunk  by  a  German 
submarine. 


@  International  Film 

AMERICAN  RAILROADS  IN  FRANCE 
An  important  phase  of  General  Pershing's  cam- 
paign— the  construction  and  operation  of  rail- 
roads for  the  Sammies— has  been  put  under  the 
direction  of  W.  W.  Atterbury,  vice-president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  recently  nominat- 
ed Brigadier-General  in  the  new  National  Army 


Uruguay  at  once  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  Peru.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
on  the  night  of  October  6  approved  the 
resolution  to  end  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany  by  a  vote  of  74  to  23 
and  the  Senate  at  once  assented  by  13 
votes  to  3.  The  President  of  the  repub- 
lic then  decreed  the  rupture. 

Argentina  is  still  neutral.  Altho  the 
national  Congress  voted  to  break  with 
Germany,  President  Irigoyen  has  not, 
apparently,  yet  decided  to  confirm  the 
action  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government.  The  widespread  strikes 
that  have  tied  up  the  transportation  of 
the  nation  and  virtually  placed  the  cap- 
ital in  a  state  of  siege  have  also  made 
it  difficult  for  the  Government  to  em- 
bark upon  a  vigorous  foreign  policy. 
The  people  of  Argentina  are  wonder- 
ing to  what  extent  the  general  strike 
was  financed  by  German  funds. 

Salvador  has  made  a  declaration  of 
neutrality  "friendly  to  the  United 
States"  and  explained  officially  that  the 
nation  considers  itself  associated  in  sen- 
timent with  the  American  cause  in  the 
world  struggle.  A  declaration  of  neu- 
trality thus  explained  will  hardly  be 
taken  by  Germany  as  satisfactory.  Of 
the  twenty  Latin  American  republics, 
Cuba,  Brazil  and  Haiti  may  be  consid- 
ered as  belligerents ;  Bolivia,  Peru,  Uru- 
guay, San  Domingo,  Nicaragua,  Hon- 
duras, Guatemala,  Costa  Rica  and  Pan- 
ama have  severed  relations  with  Ger- 
many; Argentina  has  voted  for  a  break 
with  Germany,  but  the  President  has 
not  yet  issued  a  formal  decree  to  that 
effect;  Paraguay  and  Salvador  are 
nominally  neutral  but  frankly  pro-Ally 
in  attitude;  Chile,  Ecuador,  Colombia, 
Venezuela  and  Mexico  are  probably  neu- 
tral in  fact  as  well  as  name. 

A  0  On    October    6    Con- 

A  $21,000,000,000  ,  ,    ,    .. 

gress    completed    its 

Congress  immediate  duties  and 

adjourned,  thus  closing  a  most  mo- 
mentous special  session.  Summoned  in 
April  to  consider  the  question  of  war 
with  Germany,  Congress  has  been  at 
work  for  half  a  year  on  war  legisla- 
tion: the  voting  of  war  taxes  and  bond 
issues,  the  authorization  of  loans  to 
foreign  nations,  the  voting  of  appro- 
priations for  all  branches  of  the  mili- 
tary service,  the  adoption  of  compulsory 
military  service  and  the  reorganization 
of  the  entire  army  establishment,  the 
extension  of  the  authority  of  the  ex- 
ecutive over  the  industries  that  sup- 
port the  war  and  particularly  over  the 
production  and  distribution  of  food,  the 
voting  of  funds  for  the  immediate 
creation  of  a  gigantic  merchant  marine, 
and  provisions  against  espionage  and 
other  acts  endangering  the  national 
safety  in  time  of  war.  Among  the  last 
pieces  of  financial  legislation  put  thru 
were  the  military  appropriations  of 
the  urgent  Deficiency  Act  and  the  bill 
authorizing  the  issuance  of  war  risk 
insurance  policies  to  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  the  national  service. 

The  actual  appropriations  of  the  first 
session  of  the  sixty- fifth  Congress 
were  $16,901,966,815.  Adding  to  this 
the  $1,977,210,200,  voted  during  the 
second  session  of  the  sixty-fourth  Con- 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

October  1 — Thirteen  British  ships 
sunk  during  previous  week.  Air  raid 
on  London.  German  attacks  repulsed 
east  of  Ypres. 

October  2 — Britain  declares  embargo 
on  exports  to  Holland  and  Scandina- 
via. Anti-Russian  outbreak  in 
Turkestan. 

October  8 — President  signs  war  taxa- 
tion bill.  Russian  Democratic  Con- 
gress opposes  coalition  government. 

October  4 — British  attack  east  of 
Ypres  and  penetrate  German  lines 
to  the  depth  of  a  mile.  Major  Gen- 
eral Pershing  and  Major  General 
Bliss  made  "Generals." 

October  5 — Russian  cabinet  reorgan- 
ized. Peruvian  Congress  votes  to 
break  with  Germany. 

October  6 — Uruguay  breaks  with  Ger- 
many. Congress  closes  war  session. 

October  7 — Russians  capture  hill  in 
Rumania.  Artillery  duel  renewed  in 
Flanders. 


gress  and  the  authorization  of  $2,511,- 
553,925  to  be  spent  in  case  of  emer- 
gency but  not  yet  specifically  appro- 
priated, the  total  cost  of  the  first  year 
of  our  participation  in  the  Great  War 
comes  to  $21,390,730,940. 

t      t?  11  Senator      La      Follette's 

La  toilette      speech    before    the    con. 

Explains  vention  of  the  Non-Par- 
tizan  League  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  charged  that  the 
United  States  went  to  war  with  Ger- 
many over  a  technicality,  called  down 
upon  him  a  storm  of  popular  indigna- 
tion. State  councils  of  defense  in  many 
parts  of  the  union,  political  associa- 
tions, G.  A.  R.  posts  and  numerous 
other  organizations  petitioned  the  Sen- 
ate to  expel  him.  Altho  there  were  sev- 
eral Civil  War  precedents  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  disloyal  members  of  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  hesitated  to  act,  since 
it  was  doubtful  if  criticism  of  the  war 
could  be  brought  within  the  definition 
of  sedition  or  treason.  A  special  com- 
mittee was,  however,  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  conduct  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  Altho  six  Senators  and 
fifty  Representatives  had  opposed  the 
declaration  of  war,  Senator  La  Follette 
was  singled  out  for  special  criticism 
because  his  attitude  toward  the  war  has 
remained  unchanged  by  the  fact  of  our 
entrance  into  it. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  session  Sen- 
ator La  Follette  replied  to  his  critics. 
He  practically  ignored  the  charges 
brought  against  him  and  refused  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  war  or  justify 
his  own  attitude  in  regard  to  it.  The 
first  part  of  his  address  was  a  denun- 
ciation of  the  growing  spirit  of  intoler- 
ance in  the  country  and  a  plea  for  un- 
restricted freedom  of  speech.  The  rest 
of  his  speech  was  an  argument  for  im- 
mediate peace  negotiations.  Senators 
Kellogg,  of  Minnesota;  Robinson,  of 
Arkansas,  and  Fall,  of  New  Mexico, 
wound  up  the  debate  with  vehement 
denunciations  of  La  Follette's  lack  of 
patriotism.  The  committee  of  five  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  pacifist  prop- 
aganda of  Senator  La  Follette  con- 
tinued its  meetings  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress. 
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Canadian  Parliament 


On     October     4 


the      Canadian 
Dissolved  Government  dis- 

solved Parliament.  There  will  be  a  gen- 
eral election  for  the  new  Canadian 
House  of  Commons  about  the  middle 
of  next  January.  The  coming  election 
will  test  the  popularity  of  the  compul- 
sory military  service  law,  which  is  al- 
ready on  the  statute  books  but  may  be 
greatly  amended  by  a  Parliament  hos- 
tile to  the  principle  of  conscription. 
The  old  party  lines  have  been  swept 
away  by  the  dominant  issue  of  the 
draft  law.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  vet- 
eran chief  of  the  Liberal  Party,  has  re- 
signed his  leadership,  and  the  section  of 
the  Liberal  Party  which  supports  com- 
pulsory service  has  consented  to  unite 
with  the  Conservative  cabinet  of  Pre- 
mier Borden.  Hugh  Guthrie,  an  Ontario 
Liberal,  has  been  made  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral. On  the  other  hand,  the  Liberal 
faction  which  has  followed  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  and  the  French  Canadian  Na- 
tionalist group  in  Quebec  will  carry  on 
an  active  political  campaign  against 
any  government,  whether  partizan  or 
coalition,  that  upholds  the  draft  law. 

The  legislative  achievements  of  the 
Parliament  which  has  just  ended  its 
work  have  been  very  important.  The 
chief  measure  of  the  session  was  the 
draft  law,  which  called  to  the  colors 
unmarried  Canadians  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  thirty-two.  About  100,- 
000  men  will  be  enrolled  under  the  law 
and  a  fourth  of  them  will  go  at  once 
into  training.  Negotiations  are  under 
way  between  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment and  the  United  States  to  reach 
an  agreement  whereby  Americans  of 
military  age  in  Canada  will  be  subject 
to  the  draft  and  Canadians  living  in 
the  United  States  will  be  similarly  lia- 
ble to  military  service  under  the  laws 
of  this  country.  The  wartime  elections 
law  was  only  second  to  the  compulsory 
military  service  act  as  a  provoker  of 
controversy.  By  its  provisions  natural- 
ized persons  born  in  enemy  countries 
were  disfranchised,  unless  their  Cana- 
dian citizenship  dated  back  at  least  to 
1902,  and  the  mothers,  wives,  sisters 
and  daughters  of  Canadian  soldiers  or 
officers  on  active  service  were  given 
the  vote.  Ample  provision  was  made 
for  recording  the  votes  of  the  Canadian 
forces  now  in  Europe.  In  spite  of 
strong  opposition  from  the  Liberals, 
who  regarded  the  bill  as  an  attempt  to 
manipulate  the  franchise  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  party  in  power,  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons  approved  it  on  Sep- 
tember 15.  An  income  tax  for  the 
whole  Dominion  was  adopted  to  finance 
the  war,  and  appropriations  of  more 
than  $178,000,000  were  approved.  The 
Canadian  Government  also  bought,  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Dominion,  a 
majority  of  the  capital  stock  shares  of 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway. 

While  Parliament  was  meeting  the 
thirty-third  annual  convention  of  the 
Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of  Canada 
met  in  Ottawa.  Altho  many  of  the  dele- 
gates are  opposed  to  the  draft  law,  they 
gave  a  friendly  reception  to  Premier 
Borden,  who  addrest  them  on  the  war 
aims  of  Canada.  He  declared  for  the 


establishment  of  some  international  tri- 
bunal "by  means  of  which  we  will  be 
insured  against  such  wars  in  future" 
and  asserted  that  "the  means  to  the 
end  lies  in  that  statement  which  was 
made  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  when  he 
declared  for  the  democratization  of  the 
nations  of  Europe." 

~  .  .  ,    .  ,  The   British   Govern- 

British  Adopt        ment  hag   yieWed   at 

Reprisal  Policy      lagt    to    the    popular 

clamor  for  reprisals  against  the  Ger- 
mans for  their  air  raids  on  London  and 
other  English  towns  and  cities.  Of 
course,  British  aviators  have  for  many 
months  been  making  raids  behind  the 
German  lines,  but  these  were  usually 
made  with  a  definite  military  purpose 
and  within  the  war  zone.  The  French, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  punished  each 
German  raid  with  a  counter-attack  upon 
some  German  city.  On  the  night  of 
October  1,  for  instance,  French  avi- 
ators attacked  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Coblenz,  Treves  and  Stuttgart  in  re- 
taliation for  German  raids  on  Bar-le- 
Duc  and  Dunkirk. 

For  many  months  there  has  been  a 
hot  debate  in  the  British  press  as  to 
the  advisability  of  bombarding  German 
cities.  Opponents  of  reprisals  objected 
that  the  German  raids  had  inflicted  in- 
considerable material  damage  on  Eng- 
land and  that  English  raids  on  Ger- 
many would  not  be  more  effective;  that 
airplanes  were  needed  in  the  war  zone 
and  could  not  be  spared  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  that  it  would  be  morally  un- 
worthy to  copy  German  atrocities.  Tha 
advocates  of  reprisals  asserted  that 
Paris  had  suffered  less  than  London 
from  German  attacks  and  ascribed  the 
fact  to  the  German  fear  of  French 
counter-attacks  on  German  cities,  and 
they  also  pointed  out  that  a  few  score 
German  airplanes  were  able  to  compel 
the  English  to  keep  hundreds  of  anti- 
aircraft cannon  and  many  airplanes  to 
fight    off    the   raiders,    whereas   if   the 


Germans  could  be  induced  by  a  policy 
of  retaliation  to  refrain  from  their 
raids,  the  men,  cannon  and  aircraft 
now  defending  London  might  be  re- 
leased for  military  use  at  the  front. 
The  latter  party  appears  to  have  car- 
ried its  point. 

German  attacks  on  London  have 
been  a  matter  of  almost  daily  routine 
for  the  past  few  weeks.  On  September 
29,  eleven  persons  were  killed  by  the 
Germans  and  many  injured;  the  fol- 
lowing night,  nine  killed  and  forty-two 
wounded.  On  the  night  of  October  1,  a 
brilliant  moonlit  evening,  four  large 
German  squadrons  crost  Kent  and  Es- 
sex to  London.  Ten  persons  were  killed 
and  thirty-eight  injured  before  the  air- 
planes could  be  driven  away.  This,  the 
seventh  attack  on  London  in  nine  days, 
was  followed  by  semi-official  announce- 
ments that  the  Government  had  been 
at  last  persuaded  to  try  the  experiment 
of  aerial  bombardments  of  German 
cities  should  further  raids  on  London 
occur. 

t»  •*.•  i-  is  i-  Now  that  nearly  the 
British  Embargo  , .  ,   , J  , 

6  entire   world   has 

Tightened  united    against    the 

Central  Powers,  it  has  been  found  sim- 
pler to  cut  off  Germany  from  the  im- 
ports needed  by  her  army  and  her  peo- 
ple by  means  of  the  embargo  than  by 
means  of  the  blockade.  While  the 
United  States  was  yet  neutral,  for  ex- 
ample, many  commodities  were  sent  to 
Holland  or  Denmark,  and,  if  not  re- 
exported to  Germany,  used  to  replace 
goods  sold  across  the  border.  Commer- 
cial experts  of  the  Entente  Allies  fig- 
ure that  in  1916  Holland  exported  to 
Germany  enough  food  to  support 
1,200,000  soldiers;  and  not  out  of  her 
own  surplus,  for  the  Dutch  imported 
from  other  countries  nearly  twice  what 
was  exported  to  Germany.  Now  that  we 
are  at  war  with  Germany,  by  issuing 
or  refusing  export  licenses  we  can  cut 
off  Germany  from  indirect  importation 


(Hlliamt  Si  rvici 

CANADA   SEES   IT   THRU 
"You  conscript!   Your  time  has  mmc  at   last  !" — the  message  of  the  volunteei   .   crippled    bl 
unfit   for   Further  service,  to  the  slacker  stay-at-homes 
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more  easily  than  by  intercepting  goods 
on  their  way.  The  Exports  Adminis- 
trative Board  has  listed  some  600  com- 
modities which  may  be  exported  with- 
out a  license,  but  they  do  not  include 
munitions,  fuel  or  staple  foodstuffs, 
and  the  listed  exceptions  do  not  apply 
to  countries  allied  with  Germany  or 
neutral  European  countries. 

Great  Britain,  too,  has  discriminated 
against  the  northern  neutrals.  On  Oc- 
tober 2,  the  British  Government  issued 
a  proclamation  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion to  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark  and 
The  Netherlands  of  any  goods  what- 
ever except  printed  matter  and  per- 
sonal effects  of  travelers.  This  is  much 
more  drastic  than  the  American  system 
of  licenses  for  cargo  shipments,  and  it 
differs  from  the  American  regulations 
also  in  that  the  absolute  embargo  is 
not  applied  to  Spain  or  Switzerland. 
Only  the  neutrals  of  northern  Europe 
are,  apparently,  regarded  as  probable 
channels  by  which  goods  exported  from 
England  might  ultimately,  in  one  form 
or  another,  reach  the  Germans.  The 
other  Entente  Allies,  and  perhaps  South 
American  neutrals  as  well,  are  expected 
to  adopt  export  policies  similar  to  those 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Erit- 
ain,  thus  making  the  commercial  isola- 
tion of  the  Central  Powers  absolute.  If 
the  present  plan  goes  into  full  effect 
no  nation  will  trade  with  Germany  and 
her  allies  except  the  neutrals  of  north- 
ern Europe,  and  they  will  not  dare  to 
do  so  for  fear  of  being  themselves  shut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the 
embargo. 


Submarines  Do 


Another  low  record 
of  destruction  was 
Poorly  established     by     the 

German  navy  for  the  week  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  Eleven  large  British  ships 
were  sunk  and  two  of  less  than  1600 
tons.  Not  only  has  no  week  in  seven 
months  shown  so  poor  a  record  of  ships 
sunk,  but  only  one  week,  that  of  Sep- 
tember 16,  has  recorded  so  few  losses 
of  British  vessels  of  more  than  1600 
tons.  September  has  been  a  very  good 
month  for  the  British  merchant  marine, 
but  it  is  too  early  to  predict  that  sub- 
marine sinkings  will  continue  to  de- 
crease thruout  the  autumn  and  winter 
months.  The  neutrals  continue  to  suffer 
with  the  belligerents.  During  Septem- 
ber nineteen  Norwegian  ships,  aggre- 
gating more  than  30,000  tons,  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  Germans  and  twenty 
Norwegian  seamen  killed. 

The  Germans  estimate  the  monthly 
destruction  of  belligerent  and  neutral 
shipping  at  nearly  a  million  tons  for 
the  whole  period  of  unrestricted  war- 
fare, but  the  Allies  say  that  the  real  fig- 
ure is  only  about  two-thirds  of  the 
German  claim.  Three  U-boats  are  said 
to  have  been  sunk  off  the  Irish  coast  on 
September  14  by  destroyers  convoying 
transports. 

The  Shipping  Board  announces  that 
on  October  15  every  American  vessel 
of  more  than  2500  tons  capacity  avail- 
able for  ocean  service  will  be  taken 
over  by  the  Government  for  the  national 
service.  These  ships  aggregate  over  two 
million  tons.  In  the  majority  of  in- 
stances the  ships  will  be  turned  back 


to  the  owners  for  operation,  but  will 
be  subject  at  all  times  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Shipping  Board.  Some  will 
be  used  exclusively  for  military  pur- 
poses and  will  be  operated  by  the  army 
and  navy  instead  of  by  their  owners. 


Austrian  Eagle 


Count    Czernin,    the 


Austro  -  Hungarian 
Becomes  a  Dove    Foreign     Minister, 

consented  to  outline  his  peace  policy  in 
a  recent  speech  at  Budapest.  His  ad- 
dress contains  the  most  definite  state- 
ment yet  made  by  any  responsible 
spokesman  of  the  Central  Powers  on 
the  question  of  territorial  changes.  He 
first  emphasized  the  desirability  of 
"complete  disarmament,"  and  explained 
that  with  full  guarantees  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas  "gigantic  fleets  will 
have  no  further  purpose"  and  "land 
armies  will  be  reduced  to  the  level  re- 
quired for  the  maintenance  of  internal 
order."  Should  such  a  desirable  condi- 
tion of  affairs  be  brought  about,  "we 
can  renounce  the  enlargement  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  always 
provided  that  the  enemy  completely 
evacuates  our  territory."  In  other 
words,  Austria-Hungary  has  officially 
exprest  readiness  to  end  the  war  on  a 
basis  of  "no  annexations."  This  is  in 
line  with  the  resolution  of  the  German 
Reichstag,  but  it  is  not  known  to  be 
the  position  of  the  German  Emperor 
and  his  ministers,  who  have  consistent- 
ly avoided  making  any  statement  on 
the  question  of  territorial  claims  and 
concessions. 

Count  Czernin  was  emphatic  as  to 
three  points.  There  must  be  no  dis- 
memberment of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
realm,  there  must  be  no  talk  of  indem- 
nities, and  the  Entente  Allies  must  re- 
linquish the  idea  of  an  economic  war 


(c,  Underwood  &  Cntfcrwoud 

NOW    THE    WOMEN    MARCH    AWAY 

Twentv-five  thousand  nurses,  trained  for  service 

overseas,    were    the    feature    of    New    York's    big 

K<cl    Cross   parade    last    week 


after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  In  re- 
buttal of  the  claim  of  the  Allies  for 
damages,  Count  Czernin  suggested 
counter-claims  for  "the  devastation 
their  armies  have  wrought  in  Galicia, 
Bukowina,  Tyrol,  the  Isonzo,  East 
Prussia,  in  Turkish  territories  and  the 
German  colonies."  He  declared  that 
this  war  had  shown  the  strength  and 
soundness  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire  and 
that  no  one  in  the  future  would  con- 
sider it,  as  it  had  been  considered  in 
the  past,  a  moribund  state  soon  to 
break  up  into  its  constituent  nationali- 
ties. In  conclusion,  he  warned  the  En- 
tente Allies  that  the  liberal  peace  terms 
which  he  had  sketched  were  subject  to 
revision  if  the  war  were  not  speedily 
brought  to  an  end. 

_  .       The  great  web  of  German 

Treason  in         ,    .  , 

intrigue     and     conspiracy 

.b  ranee  which  covered  every  neu- 
tral country  and  even  some  of  the  En- 
tente nations  is  slowly  being  unraveled. 
One  of  the  most  intricate  plots  thus 
far  unearthed  relates  to  the  activities 
of  a  certain  Paul  Bolo,  now  a  prisoner 
in  France  awaiting  trial  for  treason 
and  a  probable  sentence  of  death.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a  Frenchman  of 
Marseilles  and  to  have  a  brother  who 
is  a  distinguished  bishop  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  After  seeking  for- 
tunes as  a  financial  adventurer  in  sev- 
eral countries  for  many  years,  Bolo 
entered  the  service  of  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt,  since  deposed  by  the  British, 
and  acquired  the  title  of  Bolo  Pasha,  by 
which  he  was  thenceforth  generally 
known.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
Great  War  he  has,  it  is  charged,  been 
continually  in  the  pay  of  the  German 
Government.  He  fomented  insurrection 
against  British  rule  in  Egypt,  went  to 
Switzerland  and  organized  anti-Ally 
propaganda  in  that  country  and  then 
undertook  to  subsidize  pacifist  papers 
in  France  with  the  object  of  inducing 
France  to  make  a  separate  peace. 
Various  seditious  papers  were  started 
in  France  during  the  war,  but  few  of 
them  had  any  success,  and  some  were 
supprest  by  the  Government.  He  then 
attempted  to  purchase,  apparently  with 
the  aid  of  German  money,  he  Journal 
and  other  loyal  French  papers  of  es- 
tablished standing.  At  one  time  he  vis- 
ited the  United  States  to  obtain  funds 
from  the  German  Ambassador,  Count 
von  Bernstorff.  He  did  not,  of  course, 
avow  this  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  he 
posed  as  a  loyal  Frenchman,  came 
armed  with  letters  of  recommendation 
from  prominent  French  bankers  and 
dealt  with  various  American  and  Can- 
adian banks.  He  dined  publicly  with 
Jules  Bois,  who  was  lecturing  in  Amer- 
ica in  the  interest  of  French  propa- 
ganda, and  with  Mr.  Hearst,  the  Amer- 
ican newspaper  magnate,  informing  Mr. 
Hearst  that  he  had  come  here  to  buy 
print  paper.  This  was  Bolo  Pasha  as 
"Dr.  Jekyll."  As  "Mr.  Hyde"  he  was 
dealing  with  the  agents  of  Count  von 
Bernstorff.  Evidence  of  this  fact  has 
been  furnished  by  the  Department  of 
State  in   Washington. 

Other  Frenchmen  are  more  or  less 
under  suspicion  at  the  present  time  of 


Paul  Thompson 

"WE    WANT   MITCHEL !"— THE    PEOPLE'S    SPONTANEOUS    DEMONSTRATION  WHEN  THE  PRIMARIES   "WENT  WRONG" 

The  Republican   nomination   for  Mayor  of  New   York   City  wavered  a  day  or  so  between  the  present  Mayor,  John   Purroy  Mitehel,  and  William  M. 

Bennett,  a  former  State  Senator.  When  a  recount  gave   Bennett  the  nomination  a  "protest  parade"  got  together  and  went  to  the  City  Hall  to  ask 

Mayor  Mitehel  to   run   independently.   Later  the  Republican   County  Committee  refused  to  indorse  the  Bennett  nomination 


having  unlawful  relations  with  Ger- 
many. M.  Duval,  manager  of  a  disloyal 
paper,  the  Bonnet  Rouge,  is  awaiting 
trial  for  treason.  The  editor  of  this 
paper,  M.  Almeyreyda,  died  recently  in 
prison  under  mysterious  circumstances. 
M.  Malvy,  a  short  while  ago  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  was  much  criticized  for 
his  toleration  cf  the  Bonnet  Rouge,  and 
was  accused  by  M.  Daudct,  editor  of 
U Action  Francaise,  of  being  person- 
ally a  traitor.  M.  Louis  Turmel,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  has 
been  deprived  of  his  privilege  of  legal 
immunity  as  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
and  is  facing  charges  of  entering  into 
commercial  relations  with  Germany. 

Japanese  Policy      Viscount  Ishii,  chief 
~   ...      ,  of  Japans  war  com- 

Outlined  mission>      hag      bcen 

working  effectively  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  German  propaganda  in  the 
United  States  which  has  for  years  been 
quite  largely  devoted  to  arousing  hatred 
and  fear  of  Japan,  just  as,  according 
to  Viscount  Ishii,  the  German  influence 
in  Japan  is  in  no  small  degree  respon- 
sible for  the  growth  of  anti-American- 
ism there.  In  a  scries  of  speeches  in 
New  York  he  outlined  and  explained 
the  true  policy  of  the  nation  which  he 
represents.  He  declared  that  Japan  was 
pledged  to  preserve  China  from  con- 
quest by  other  nations  in  just  the  same 
way  that  the  United  States  has  always 
been  insistent  that  no  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent  should  be  open  to  further 
colonization  by  any  European  power. 
He  objected,  however,  to  the  term 
"Monroe  Doctrine"  as  applied  to  the 
Japanese  policy  and  pointed  out  a  sig- 
nificant difference  between  Japan's  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  China  and  that  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  United  States  is  pledged  only 
to  keep  European  nations  from  estab- 
lishing their  rule  upon  American  soil, 


p.  ,  .  ,  Within  the  last  few 
days    both     China     and 

Far  East  Japan  have  suffered  se- 
verely from  destructive  floods.  Late  in 
September  the  great  plains  lying  be- 
tween Pekin  and  Tien-tsin  were  covered 
with  water  from  the  overflowing  of 
the  Hoang-ho  and  the  Grand  Canal 
which  extends  northward  from  that 
river.  The  railway  embankment  be- 
tween Tien-tsin  and  Nanking  had  to  be 
cut  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  water, 
and  the  mud  walls  protecting  the  for- 
mer city  from  floods  were  strengthened 
under  foreign  supervision.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  a  million  Chinese  were  ren- 
dered homeless  by  the  flood. 

On  October  1  a  typhoon  struck  Tokio 
bay  and  forced  a  small  tidal  wave,  ac- 
companied by  wind  and  rain,  across 
the  shore  line.  The  city  of  Tokio  suf- 
fered the  greatest  damage.  More  than 
eighty  persons  were  killed  and  many 
thousand  homes  were  destroyed.  Four 
cargo  boats  were  wrecked  by  the  storm 
at  Yokohama. 


General 
Pershing 


(£j  Vnaeiwood  a  I  ndencood 

NEW   YORK'S    FIGHTING   MAYOR 

whereas  Japan  promises  not  only  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  China  from 
the  aggression  of  other  nations  but  to 
refrain  on  her  ov/n  account  from  any 
conquests  or  annexations.  If  the  Japa- 
nese policy  is  correctly  stated  by  Vis- 
count Ishii,  it  must,  of  course,  be  un- 
derstood as  not  applying  to  annexations 
already  effected,  such  as  that  of  Kiao- 
Chow,  or  to  commercial  spheres  of  in- 
fluence, such  as  that  established  by 
Japan  in  Manchuria.  The  Japanese 
have,  however,  recently  discontinued 
military  rule  in  the  German  concession 
area  at  Kiao-Chow. 


The  Senate  has  voted 
unanimously  t  o  confer 
upon  Major  General  Per- 
shing, commanding  the  expeditionary 
army  of  the  United  States,  the  full 
rank  of  "General."  The  little  problem 
of  military  etiquet  which  is  here  in- 
volved illustrates  very  well  how  great- 
ly our  army  has  expanded  since  we 
entered  the  war.  Only  four  Americans, 
Washington,  Grant,  Sherman  and 
Sheridan,  have  had  the  title  "General" 
and  only  a  few  have  even  been  ranked 
as  "Lieutenant-General."  Not  infre- 
quently the  chief  of  the  whole  Ameri- 
can army  has  had  the  title  i  \>r- 
General,"  which  is  the  grade  b  ilow 
that  of  Licutenant-Gcneral.  But  the 
American  army  in  France  will  I 
many  months  contain  many  divisions 
organized  into  several  army  corps,  and 
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International  /  'ilm 

FOR   OUR   SOLDIERS    INVALIDED   HOME 
Columbia   University    formally   presented   to   the   Government    last   week   the   bigr   war   hospital   which   it   has   built   and   equipt   in   the   northern   part   of 
Now    York    City.    There    are    fifty-four    wooden    buildings,    covering    nineteen     acres,    and    including    laboratory,    pharmacy,    dispensary,     kitchen    and 
laundry    as    well    as    wards    and    operating    rooms.     The    hospital    will    accommodate    1000   men.    It   has    a  staff   of   twenty   surgeons   and    doctors   and 

seventy- five  nurses 


a  Lieutenant-General  should  command 
each  corps.  Therefore  it  was  necessary 
to  assign  a  still  higher  rank  to  the 
commander  of  the  whole  army,  the 
more  so  that  the  army  chiefs  of  the 
Allies  with  whom  he  will  be  associated 
command  a  number  of  corps  and  rank 
as  General  or  Marshal.  Major-General 
Bliss,  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  with 
headquarters  in  Washington,  will  also 
have  the  title  of  General. 

...      _,  President     Wilson     has 

V      H  "     siSned  the  War  Taxation 
Voted  ^ct>  thus   ciosing   one  0f 

the  longest  and  intensest  political  con- 
troversies in  American  history.  Before 
its  final  passage  the  bill  was  remade 
repeatedly,  in  committee,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  in  conference.  The 
greatest  struggle  was  over  the  war 
profits  tax  rate,  but  hardly  a  schedule 
escaped  alteration.  Even  the  total 
amount  to  be  raised  was  greatly 
changed  while  the  measure  was  under 
consideration.  Early  in  the  summer  it 
was  understood  that  the  new  taxes 
would  yield  somewhat  less  than  two 
billion  dollars,  but  the  latest  estimate 
of  the  revenue  expected  from  war 
taxes  is  $2,534,870,000. 

The  House  of  Representatives  ac- 
cepted the  conference  report  and 
passed  the  War  Taxation  Act  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  There  was  no  dissenting  vote  and 
very  little  discussion,  tho  Representa- 
tive Cooper  of  Wisconsin  criticized  the 
application  of  the  zone  system  to  pos- 
tal rates  on  periodicals.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  Senate  likewise  accepted 
the  conference  report  without  dissent. 
A  number  of  Senators,  however,  used 
the  brief  hour  of  debate  to  register 
their  opposition  to  certain  particular 
features  of  the  measure.  Senator  Pom- 
erene  of  Ohio  and  Senators  Saulsbury 
and  Wolcott  of  Delaware  objected  to 
the  special  tax  on  munitions  manufac- 
ture, holding  that  the  general  war 
profits  tax  was  a  sufficient  burden  on 
the  industry.  Senators  Cummins  of 
Iowa  and  La  Follette  of  Wisconsin  re- 
gretted that  Congress  had  determined 
to  rely  more  upon  loans  than  taxes  for 
financing  the  war.  Senator  Smoot  of 
Utah  objected  to  the  establishment  of 
the  zona  postage  system  for  periodi- 
cals. Senator  Wadsworth  of  New  York 
suggested  the  advisability  of  discrim- 
inating between  earned  and  unearned 
incomes  in  future  income  tax  legisla- 
tion. Many  contested  points  will  doubt- 
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less  be  considered  when  Congress  meets 
again  in  December,  and  perhaps  some 
modifications  in  the  schedules  will  be 
made.  Congress  felt  it  necessary  to  get 
the  bill  passed  in  some  shape  without 
further  delay  even  if  in  many  details 
it  was  unsatisfactory. 


Retail  Coal 
Prices  Fixed 


Federal  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator H.  A.  Garfield 
has  brought  under  his 
jurisdiction  the  price  of  coal  to  the 
consumer.  Hitherto  the  Government 
has  concerned  itself  almost  exclusively 
with  the  sale  of  coal  at  the  mine  and 
its  distribution  by  railroad  or  shipping. 
From  the  beginning  of  October  all  new 
contracts  must  conform  to  the  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Fuel  Administration. 
The  principle  of  the  retail  coal  regula- 
tions is  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  "margin,"  or  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  coal  to  the  dealer 
and  the  price  at  which  it  may  be  sold 
to  the  consumer.  Dealers  are  permitted 
to  add  to  their  retail  gross  margins  for 
the  year  1915,  which  was  selected  as  a 
normal  and  typical  price  year,  thirty 
per  cent,  if  the  total  arrived  at  by  this 
process  does  not  exceed  the  retail  mar- 
gin for  July,  1017.  Since  the  cost  of 
coal  to  the  dealer  has  already  been  reg- 
ulated, an  upper  limit  of  prices  to  the 
consumer  has  been  secured  and  there 
is  no  danger  of  famine  prices  this  win- 
ter. In  many  cases  the  new  price  sys- 
tem established  means  a  reduction  from 
prevailing  market  rates. 

,-.    ,.     ,    ,  ,    On   October  3,  repre- 

Radicals  Launch  .  „  ',      \j 

sentatives  of  the  Na- 

New  Party  tional  Progressive 
Party,  the  Prohibition  Party,  the 
single-taxers  and  the  Socialist  minor- 
ity that  left  the  party  organization  be- 
cause of  its  opposition  to  the  war,  met 
in  Chicago  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
starting  a  new  radical  party.  Each  of 
the  four  groups  in  the  conference  was 
assigned  twenty  votes.  Even  if  no  per- 
manent national  party  results  from 
the  conference,  the  delegates  hope  to 
arrange  for  cooperation  in  the  Con- 
gressional elections  of  next  year,  and 
expect  to  be  represented  after  1918  by 
half  a  dozen  Senators  and  a  score  or 
more  of  Representatives.  The  National 
Non-Partisan  League,  which  has  been 
winning  many  political  victories  in  the 
upper  Mississippi  valley  states  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months,  was  not  rep- 
resented by  any  voting  delegation  but 


it  is  very  possible  that  it,  too,  may  enter 
the  merger.  Among  those  who  were 
prominent  at  the  conference  were  Mat- 
thew Hale,  chairman  of  the  National 
Committee  of  the  Progressive  Party; 
Dr.  Landrith,  Prohibitionist  candidate 
for  Vice-President  in  1916,  and  John 
Spargo,  the  Socialist  author.  Mr. 
Spargo  suggested  a  platform  rec- 
ommending universal  suffrage;  the  in- 
itiative, referendum  and  recall;  the 
short  ballot,  executive  budget  and  pro- 
portional representation;  an  easier 
method  of  securing  constitutional 
amendments;  national  prohibition; 
public  ownership  of  mines,  railroads, 
telegraphs  and  telephones;  the  extinc- 
tion of  land  monopoly;  the  abolition  of 
secret  diplomacy  and  international  fed- 
eration. He  emphasized  the  entire  loy- 
alty of  the  conference  to  the  American 
cause  in  the  Great  War.  Pro-Germans 
will  not  be  welcome  in  the  new  party. 

t>u     n/r     i  Prices  in  the  stock  mar- 

ine Market       ,        ,  ,  ~    ,    , 

ket   have    been    affected 
for  Stocks        by   the    new   taxes    and 

the  reports  of  railroad  earnings.  On 
Monday,  the  1st,  railroad  shares  were 
very  weak.  Reports  for  August  were 
published,  showing  that  an  increase  of 
gross  revenue  had  been  accompanied 
by  a  decrease  of  net  earnings.  This 
was  disappointing  because  that  was  the 
first  month  in  which  could  be  seen  the 
full  effect  of  freight  rate  advances 
granted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  June. 

On  Tuesday  the  railroad  stocks  de- 
clined again.  Industrials  also  at  first 
showed  considerable  losses,  but  for 
them  there  was  recovery. 

Prices  continued  to  move  downward 
on  Wednesday,  and  shares  of  steel  com- 
panies were  leaders  in  the  decline. 
This  was  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that 
shareholders  of  the  Bethlehem  Com- 
pany had  taken,  at  par,  only  70  per 
cent  of  the  corporation's  new  issue  of 
$30,000,000  8  per  cent  preferred  stock. 
The  day's  loss  for  Bethlehem  was  7 
points.  On  Thursday,  in  a  broader  and 
more  active  market  (864,000  shares) 
there  were  additional  losses.  The  main 
cause  of  depression  was  the  new  taxes. 
Shares  of  tobacco  companies  declined 
sharply.  As  nearly  one-third  of  all  the 
shares  sold  were  those  of  the  Steel 
Corporation,  their  net  loss  of  2%  in- 
dicates the  tendency  of  the  price 
movement.  For  loans  the  prevailing 
rate  was  5  per  cent. 


THE    CHINESE    PUZZLE 


BY    LINDSAY    RUSSELL 


THE  Republic  of  China  has  been 
for  the  past  six  years  a  mere 
"camouflage"  beneath  which  a 
retrogressive  class  of  office  hold- 
ers have  manipulated  for  their  own 
ends  the  fate  of  millions  of  hungry  hu- 
man beings,  ever  on  the  verge  of  revo- 
lution. So  bitter  is  the  struggle  for 
existence  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  Chinese 
know  or  care  under  what  form  of  gov- 
ernment they  live. 

We  nay  say  of  China,  considered  as 
a  state  rather  than  as  a  people,  that 
she  is  bankrupt  administratively  be- 
cause she  has  failed  in  self-government; 
that  she  is  bankrupt  morally  because 
graft  (which  Dr.  Reinsch  politely  terms 
"the  pecuniary  Jy-product  of  office") 
has  permeated  practically  every  Gov- 
ernment or  corporate  jnterprize,  and 
that  she  is  bankrupt  financially  because 
she  has  lost  control  of  the  collection  of 
her  revenues.  Not  only  present  loans 
but  future  loans  as  well  will  doubtless 
be  made  on  the  express  condition  that 
the  funds  are  to  be  used  for  specific 
purposes,  and  to  insure  their  reaching 
their  proper  destination  they  will  be 
directed  and  followed  up  by  the  cred- 
itor banks. 

So  gloomy  is  the  situation  today  that 
many  of  the  ablest  foreigners  resident 
in  China,  men  who  have  consistently 
supported  the  republic,  are  now  of  the 
opinion  that  China  cannot  regai.i  her 
equilibrium  without  foreign  aid,  and 
that  if  left  to  work  out  her  own  salva- 
tion she  will  come  to  certain  and  irre- 
trievable ruin.  It  is  not 
easy  for  an  American  to 
understand  the  helpless 
predicament  in  which 
China  finds  herself  thru 
foreign  aggression  and 
the  jealous  watchfulness 
of  rival  powers. 

LET  us  suppose  that 
the  great  Dominion 
to  the  north  of  us  were 
Russian,  that  Mexico  to 
the  southwest  were  Brit- 
ish and  that  some  of  our 
Atlantic  seaboard  cities 
were  owned  or  leased  by 
foreign  powers.  This  is 
the  position  of  China, 
lying  between  Russian 
Siberia  and  British  In- 
dia, with  such  important 
ports  as  Wei-hai-wei, 
Kiao-chow  and  Hong- 
Kong  under  alien  control.  Suppose, 
furthermore,  that  the  United  States 
were  divided  into  "spheres  of  influ- 
ence," nominally  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  but  for  most  commercial  and 
industrial  purposes  administered  by  the 
dominant  foreign  power.  Japan  would 
control  some  250,000  square  miles  in 
the  extreme  north.  England's  sphere 
would  cover  about  a  million  square 
miles  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Florida 
might  go  to  France.  Russia  would  claim 
all  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Moun- 


Mr.  Russell  has  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  China,  and  the  fact  that  he  has 
for  five  years  been  in  close  contact 
with  the  vital  currents  of  the  Far  East 
as  founder  and  president  of  the  Japan- 
Society  makes  this  description  of  the 
existing  conditions  there  of  pecu- 
liar    interest     note.  —  The     Editor. 


tain  states.  In  addition  to  the  "treaty 
port"  of  Newport  News  the  Germans 
would  own  the  Virginia  Central  Rail- 
road, and  if  they  should  lose  their  hold 
on  America  as  the  result  of  war  the  ad- 
vantage would  not  go  to  the  United 
States  but  to  victorious  Japan.  Prac- 
tically every  mile  of  railroad  in  the 
United  States  would  be  under  foreign 
management,  the  customs  houses  would 
be  controlled  by  our  creditors,  and  post- 
offices  and  banks  administered  by  aliens. 

THIS  is  China ;  the  China  which  Amer- 
icans are  accustomed  to  consider 
a  sovereign  nation,  and  which  they  are 
honestly  anxious  to  aid.  It  is,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  a  receivership;  as 
impracticable  a  receivership  as  was  ever 
devised  by  the  mind  of  man.  It  is  ad- 
ministered by  some  two  thousand  for- 
eigners who  have  no  interest  in  the 
country  except  as  representatives  of  na- 
tional rivalries.  Giantess  as  China  is 
among  the  nations,  in  size,  in  popula- 
tion, in  antiquity  of  civilization  and  in 
natural  wealth,  she  is  a  giantess  fet- 
tered and  enslaved. 

If  the  case  were  that  of  an  ordinary 
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IF  WE  WERE  (TUNA? 

business  corporation  the  remedy  would 
be  clear.  The  obvious  plan  would  be  for 
the  various  creditors  to  select  a  trus- 
tee. On  just  that  principle  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  be  possible  for  Great  Britain 
and  Japan,  the  largest  creditors  and  the 
holders  of  the  predominant  trade  inter- 
ests, to  find  a  way  out.  Is  it  impossible 
to  select  men  who  would  accept  inter- 
national office  as  an  international  trust, 
and  reorganize  and  stabil'ze  China  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Chinese  All  nations 
would  benefit  by  her  increased  purchas- 


ing power.  Then  "the  open  door,"  a 
phrase  mischievously  misused  for  the 
past  seventeen  years,  sometimes  pur- 
posely and  sometimes  in  ignorance  of 
its  true  significance,  to  create  ill  will 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
would  acquire  a  meaning.  In  the  case  of 
the  "open  door,"  as  in  the  case  of  a 
bank,  the  rule  holds  that  you  cannot 
take  out  unless  you  have  put  in.  Japan 
made  this  discovery  early  and  estab- 
lished the  bean  industry  in  Manchuria, 
now  worth  $400,000,000  to  the  Chinese. 

THE  "open  door"  policy  had  a  certain 
plausibility  when  small  merchants 
were  engaged  in  competition  with  each 
other,  but  its  fallacy  is  apparent  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  corporations.  Can 
any  one  doubt  that. the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  if  free  to  employ  the  methods 
that  gave  it  dominance  in  the  United 
States,  could  have  effectually  shut  the 
door  on  all  competitors?  As  a  statement 
of  fact,  the  "open  door"  is  on  a  par  with 
"All  men  are  created  free  and  equal." 
One  of  the  greatest  authorities  on 
Chinese  conditions,  holding  in  his  hand 
a  report  of  the  Government  General  of 
Korea,  said,  "If  I  could  divest  myself 
of  personal  sentiment  and  national  in- 
terests I  should  say,  here  is  the  remedy 
for  China's  ills."  Beyond  a  doubt,  the 
remedy  lies  in  honest  government,  edu- 
cation, highways,  reforestation  and  san- 
itation, but  how  is  it  to  be  applied  so 
long  as  the  dominant  nations  disagree? 
The  American  people,  and  especially 
those  of  us  who  are  contributing  to 
the  millions  of  dollars 
spent  each  year  for  mis- 
sionary, educational  and 
philanthropic  work  in 
the  Orient,  may  well 
pause  to  consider  how 
the  uplift  of  the  Chinese 
may  best  be  brought 
about.  Is  the  reclamation 
of  Asia  entirely  our  bur- 
den? Are  our  resources 
of  wisdom,  wealth  and 
power  so  great  that  we 
should  reject  the  prof- 
fered aid  of  those  who 
can  reinforce  our  efforts 
and  multiply  their  re- 
sults? Is  there  no  way  in 
which  we  can  cooperate 
with  Japan  in  educa- 
tional and  humanitarian 
work  in  the  Far  East? 
We  might  well  ask  our- 
selves whether  the  Japa- 
nese are  not  better  fitted  than  we  for 
this  work,  especially  in  view  of  their 
Oriental  environment  and  their  prox- 
imity to  China. 

What  Japan  could  do  for  China  is 
shown  by  what  Japan  has  done.  The 
British,  the  German,  the  French  and 
the  Belgians  built  railways,  it  is  ; 
but  they  are  merely  "transports."  In 
contrast,  the  South  Manchurian  Kail- 
way  is  a  constructive  educational  ins 

t  ion.   Said   William    111: 

"The  Japan-    [<  'ontinued  on  pagi 
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WHY  THE  NATION  NEEDS  CHEMISTRY 


BY  JULIUS  STIEGLITZ 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  SOCIETY,  PROFESSOR  OF  CHEMISTRY  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


THE  present  war  as  never  before 
in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
brought  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth  a  realization  of  the  vital 
place  which  the  science  of  chemistry 
holds  in  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources ©f  a  nation.  Some  of  the  most 
picturesque  features  of  this  awakening 
have  reached  the  great  public  thru  the 
press.  Thus,  the  adventurous  trips  of  the 
"Deutschland"  with  its  cargoes  of  con- 
centrated aniline  dyes,  valued  at  millions 
of  dollars,  emphasized  as  no  other  in- 
cident our  former  dependence  upon  Ger- 
many for  these  products  of  her  chem- 
ical industries. 

The  public  has  read,  too,  that  her 
chemists  have  thus  far  saved  Ger- 
many from  an  early  disastrous  de- 
feat, both  in  the  field  of  military  op- 
erations and  in  the  matter  of  economic 
supplies:  unquestionably,  without  the 
tremendous  expansion  of  her  plants  for 
the  production  of  nitrates  from  the  air 
by  the  processes  of  Haber,  Ostwald  and 
others  of  her  great  chemists,  the  war 
would  have  ended  in  1915,  or  early  in 
1916,  from  exhaustion  of  Germany's 
supplies  of  explosives,  if  not  indeed 
from  exhaustion  of  her  food  supplies 
as  a  consequence  of  the  lack  of  fer- 
tilizer for  her  fields.  Inventions  of  sub- 
stitutes for  cotton,  copper,  rubber, 
wool  and  many  other  basic  needs  have 
been  reported. 

These  feats  of  chemistry,  performed 
under  the  stress  of  dire  necessity, 
have,  no  doubt,  excited  the  wonder 
and  interest  of  our  public.  It  is  far 
more  important  at  this  time,  however, 
when  both  during  the  war  and  after 
peace  has  come,  the  resources  of  our 
country  will  be  strained  to  the  utmost, 
that  the  public  should  awaken  to  a  clear 
realization  of  what  this  science  of  chem- 
istry really  means  for  mankind,  to  the 
realization  that  its  wizardry  permeates 
the  whole  life  of  the  nation  as  a  vital- 
izing, protective  and  constructive  agent 
very  much  in  the  same  way  as  our  blood, 
coursing  thru  our  veins  and  arteries, 
carries  the  constructive,  defensive  and 
life-bringing  materials  to  every  organ 
in  the  body. 

IF  the  layman  will  but  understand 
that  chemistry  is  the  fundamental 
science  of  the  transformation  of  mat- 
ter, he  will  readily  accept  the  valid- 
ity of  this  sweeping  assertion :  he  will 
realize,  for  instance,  why  exactly  the 
same  fundamental  laws  of  the  science 
apply  to,  and  make  possible  scientific 
control  of,  such  widely  divergent  na- 
tional industries  as  agriculture  and 
steel  manufacturing,  governing  the 
transformation  of  the  salts,  minerals 
and  humus  of  our  fields  and  the  com- 
ponents of  the  air  into  corn,  wheat, 
cotton  and  the  innumerable  other  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil,  governing  no  less  the 
transformation  of  crude  ores  into  steel 
and  alloys,  which,  with  the  cunning 
born    of   chemical   knowledge,   may   be 
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given  practically  any  conceivable  qual- 
ity of  hardness,  elasticity,  toughness  or 
strength.  And  exactly  the  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  the  hundreds  of  national 
activities  that  he  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  agriculture  and  steel  manu- 
facture ! 

Moreover,  the  domain  of  the  science 
of  the  transformation  of  matter  includes 
even  life  itself  as  its  loftiest  phase: 
from  our  birth  to  our  return  to  dust 
the  laws  of  chemistry  are  the  control- 
ing  laws  of  life,  health,  disease  and 
death  and  the  ever  clearer  recognition 
of  this  relation  is  the  strongest  force 
that  is  raising  medicine  from  the  un- 
certain realm  of  an  art  to  the  safer 
sphere  of  an  exact  science.  To  many 
scientific  minds  it  has  even  become  evi- 
dent that  those  raost  wonderful  facts  of 
life,  heredity  and  character,  must  find 
their  final  explanation  in  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  components  of  life 
producing,  germinal  protoplasm:  mere 
form  and  shape  are  no  longer  supreme 
but  are  relegated  to  their  proper  place 
as  the  housing  only  of  the  living  mat- 
ter which  functions  chemically. 

IT  must  be  quite  obvious  now  why 
thoughtful  men  are  insisting  that  the 
public  should  be  awakened  to  a  broad 
realization  of  the  significance  of  the 
science  of  chemistry  for  its  national 
life. 

It  is  a  difficult  science  in  its  de- 
tails, because  it  has  found  that  it  can 
best  interpret  the  visible  phenomena 
of  the  material  world  on  the  basis  of 
the  conceptions  of  invisible  minute  ma- 
terial atoms  and  molecules,  each  a 
world  in  itself,  whose  properties  may 
be  nevertheless  accurately  deduced  by 
a  rigorous  logic  controlling  the  highest 
type  of  scientific  imagination.  But  a 
layman  is  interested  in  the  wonders  of 
great  bridges  and  monumental  build- 
ings without  feeling  the  need  of  in- 
quiring into  the  painfully  minute  and 
extended  calculations  of  the  engineer 
and  architect  of  the  strains  and  stresses 
to  which  every  pin  and  every  bar  of 
the  great  bridge  and  every  bit  of  stone, 
every  foot  of  arch  in  a  monumental 
edifice  will  be  exposed.  So  the  public 
may  understand  and  appreciate  with 
the    keenest    interest    the    results    of 


COLOR 

BY  MARY  CAROLYN  DA  VIES 

Blue  sings  a  lullaby, 

Purple  rings  a  knell, 
Red  is  a  warrior's  cry, 

Gold  a  wedding-bell; 
Gray  tells  of  skies  and  doves, 

Green  of  seas  and  ships. 
White  is  my  own  dear  love's 

Whisper  at  my  lips. 


chemical  effort  without  the  need  of  in- 
struction in  the  intricacies  of  our  logic, 
of  our  dealings  with  our  minute,  in- 
visible particles. 

The  whole  nation's  welfare  demands, 
indeed,  that  our  public  be  enlight- 
ened in  the  matter  of  the  relation  of 
chemistry  to  our  national  life.  Thus, 
if  our  commerce  and  our  industries  are 
to  survive  the  terrific  competition  that 
must  follow  the  re-establishment  of 
peace,  our  public  must  insist  that  its 
representatives  in  Congress  preserve 
that  independence  in  chemical  manu- 
facturing which  the  war  has  forced 
upon  us  in  the  matter  of  dyes,  of  num- 
berless invaluable  remedies  to  cure  and 
relieve  suffering,  for  the  supplies  of 
which  we  have  been  dependent  on  ene- 
my nations,  in  the  matter,  too,  of 
hundreds  of  chemicals,  which  our  in- 
dustries need  for  their  successful  ex- 
istence. 

Unless  we  are  independent  in  these 
fields,  how  easily  might  an  unscru- 
pulous competing  nation  do  us  un- 
told harm  by  the  mere  device,  for 
instance,  of  delaying  supplies,  or  by 
sending  inferior  materials  to  this  coun- 
try or  by  underselling  our  chemical 
manufacturers  and  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  chemical  independence, 
handicapping  our  industries  as  they 
were  in  the  first  year  or  two  of  the 
great  war! 

Then,  too,  the  general  public  should 
realize  that  in  the  support  of  great 
chemical  research  laboratories  of  uni- 
versities and  technical  schools  it  will 
be  sustaining  important  centers  from 
which  the  science  which  improves 
products,  abolishes  waste,  establishes 
new  industries  and  preserves  life,  may 
reach  out  helpfully  into  all  the  activi- 
ties of  our  great  nation,  that  are  de- 
pendent on  the  transformation  of 
matter. 

THE  readers  of  The  Independent  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  fact 
that  one  of.  its  editors  is  better  qualified 
than  any  other  man  in  the  country  to 
bring  to  their  attention  some  of  the 
great  results  of  modern  chemical  ac- 
tivity as  well  as  some  of  the  big 
problems  which  must  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  our  chemists.  Dr.  Slosson  has 
indeed  the  unique  quality  of  combining 
an  exact  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
chemistry  with  the  exquisite  clarity  and 
pointedness  of  expression  of  a  born 
writer. 

We  may  anticipate  an  exposition, 
shorn  of  the  terrifying  and  obscur- 
ing technicalities  of  the  lecture  room, 
that  will  be  as  absorbing  reading 
as  any  thrilling  romance,  for  the  story 
of  ccientific  achievement  is  the  greatest 
epic  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  like 
the  great  national  epics  of  bygone 
ages,  should  quicken  the  life  of  the 
nation  by  a  realization  of  its  powers 
and  a  picture  of  its  possibilities. 

Chicago,  Illinois 


CREATIVE  CHEMISTRY 

A  Popular  Explanation  of  Recent  Progress  in  Chemical  Industries 

BY  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON 


NITROGEN:  PRESERVER  AND  DESTROYER  OF  LIFE 


IN  the  eyes  of  the  chemist 
the  Great  War  is  essen- 
tially a  series  of  ex- 
plosive reactions  result- 
ing in  the  liberation  of  nitro- 
gen. Nothing  like  it  has  been 
seen  in  any  previous  wars. 
The  first  battles  were  fought 
with  cellulose,  mostly  in  the 
form  of  clubs.  The  next  were 
fought  with  silica,  mostly  in 
the  form  of  flint  arrowheads 
and  spear-points.  Then  came 
the  metals,  bronze  to  begin 
with  and  later  iron.  The 
nitrogenous  era  in  warfare 
began  when  Friar  Roger  Ba- 
con or  Friar  Schwartz— 
whicnevcr  it  was — ground  to- 
gether in  his  mortar  salt- 
peter, charcoal  and  culfur. 
The  Chinese,  to  be  sure,  had 
invented  gunpowder  long  be- 
fore, but  they — poor  inno- 
cents— did  not  know  of  any 


period — or,  perhaps  in  defer- 
ence to  the  caveman's  club, 
the  second  cellulose  period 
of  human  warfare.  Better 
doubtless,  to  call  it  the  "high 
explosive  period,"  for  various 
other  nitro-compounds  besides 
guncotton  are  being  used. 

The  important  thing  to 
note  is  that  all  the  explosives 
from  gunpowder  down  con- 
tain nitrogen  as  the  essential 
element.  It  is  customary  to 
call  nitrogen  "an  inert  ele- 
ment" because  it  was  hard  to 
get  it  into  combination  with 
other  elements.  It  might,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  looked 
upon  as  an  active  element 
because  it  acts  so  energetic- 
ally in  getting  out  of  its  com- 
pounds. We  can  dodge  the 
question  by  saying  that  nitro- 
gen is  a  most  unreliable  and 
unsociable  element.  Like  Kip- 
ling's cat  it  walks  by  its 
wild  lone. 

It  is  not  so  bad  as  Argon 


The  author  in  the  laboratory.  The  readers  of  The  Independent 
thing  worse  to  do  with  \t  are  ^est  acquainted  ivith  Dr.  Slosson  as  Literary  Editor,  so  this 
than    +r>    maU     •+     ■   +      «  photograph  may  serve  to  remind  them  that  before  being  called  to 

w  to    maKe     it    into   tire-    this  position   on  The  independent  he  teas  for  twelve  years  pro- 

crackers.    With   the   introduc-    fessor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  "Wyoming  and  chemist  of 

tion  of  "villainous  saltpeter"    the  Agricultural  Experimental   station   there.  Dr.   Slosson  was     the  Lazy  and  the  other  celi 
war  ceased  to  be  the  vocation    9™™  .the    degree    of    doctor    of   philosophy    by    the    University     bate    „ases    0f    that    f amjiv 

nf    +ha    nnmorvm^     ,„j    ?.;„„       °f    Chicago   for    research   in    organic    chemistry.    He  lectured   on         , ° ,      .     ,.    .,      .  r» 

of    the    nobleman    and    since    chemistriJ  foJr  four  in  th%  Columbia  School  of  Journalism     where   each    individual    atom 

the   nobleman    had    no    other  goes  off  by  itself  and  abso- 

vocation   he   began    to   become   extinct,    torian   says,  "The   English  guns  made    lutely     refuses     to     unite     even     tem- 

noise  like  thunder  and  caused  much  loss     porarily    with    any    other    atom.     The 

in  men  and  horses."  Smokeless  powder 

as  invented  by  Paul  Vieille  was  adopted 

by    the    French    Government    in    1887. 

This,  then,  might  be  called  the  begin 


A  bullet  fired  from  a  mile  away  is 
no  respecter  of  persons.  It  is  just  as 
likely  to  kill  a  knight  as  a  peasant,  and 
a  brave  man  as  a  coward.  You  cannot 
fence  with  a  cannon  ball  nor  overawe 
it  with  a  plumed  hat.  The  only  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  hide  and  shoot  back. 
Now  you  cannot  hide  if  you  send  up  a 
column  of  smoke  by  day  and  a  pillar  of 
fire  by  night — the  most  conspicuous 
of  signals — every  time  you  shoot.  So 
the  next  step  was  the  invention  of  a 
smokeless  powder.  In  this  the  oxygen 
necessary  for  the  combustion  is  alreadv 
in  such  close  combination  with  its  fuel, 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen,  that  no  black 
particles  of  carbon  can  get  away  un- 
burnt.  In  the  old-fashioned  gunpowdei" 
the  oxygen  necessary  for  the  combus- 
tion of  the  carbon  and  sulfur  was  in  a 
separate  package,  in  the  molecule  of 
potassium  nitrate,  and  however  finely 
the  mixture  was  ground,  some  of  the* 
atoms,  in  the  excitement  of  the  ex- 
plosion, failed  to  find  their  proper  part- 
ners at  the  moment  of  dispersal.  The 
new  gunpowder  besides  being  smoke- 
less was  ashless.  There  was  no  black 
sticky  mass  of  potassium  salts  left  to- 
foul  the  gun  barrel. 

The  gunpowder  period  of  warfare 
was  actively  initiated  at  the  battle  of 
Crcssy,  in  which,  as  a  contemporary  his 


nitrogen  atoms  will  pair  off  with  each 
other  and  stick  together,  but  they 
are  reluctant  to  associate  with  other 
elements  and  when  they  do  the  combina- 


ning  of  the  guncotton  or  nitro-cellulose    tion  is  likely  to  break  up  any  moment. 

You  all  know  people  like  that,  good 
enough  when  by  themselves  but  sure  to 
break  up  any  club,  church  or  society 
they  get  into.  Now,  the  value  of  nitro- 
gen in  warfare  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
all  the  atoms  desert  in  a  body  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Millions  of  them  may  be 
lying  packed  in  a  gun  cartridge,  as 
quiet  as  you  please,  but  let  a  little 
disturbance  start  in  the  neighborhood 
— say  a  grain  of  mercury  fulminate 
flares  up — and  all  the  nitrogen  atoms 
get  to  trembling  so  violently  that  they 
cannot  be  restrained.  The  shock  spreads 
rapidly  thru  the  whole  mass.  The  hydro- 
gen and  carbon  atoms  catch  up  the 
oxygen  and  in  an  instant  they  are  off 
on  a  stampede,  crowding  in  every  direc- 
tion to  find  an  exit,  and  petting  more 
heated  up  all  the  time.  The  only  mov- 
able side  is  the  cannon  ball  in  front.  r 
they  all  pound  against  that  and  give  it 
such  a  shove  that  it  goes  ton  miles  be- 
fore it  stops.  The  external  bomb.;' 
ment  of  the  canno  i  ball  I 
preceded  by  an  internal  bombardment 
on  the  cannon  ball  by  the  m  of 
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CREATIVE  CHEMISTRY 

The  series  of  articles  started  in  this 
number  is  intended  to  give  the  reader, 
whether  he  has  any  previous  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry  or  not,  some  idea  of 
recent  advances  in  chemical  science 
and  industries  with  special  reference 
to  the  change  in  American  conditions 
effected  bythewar.  The  articles,  which 
will  appear  in  the  second  and  fourth 
issues  of  each  month,  will  deal  with 
the  following  subjects: 

1.  Nitrogen:  Preserver  and  Destroyer 
of  Life. 

2.  Exiling  the  Soil:  Nitrogen,  Potash 
and  Phosphate  Fertilizers. 
What  Comes  from  Coal  Tar:  The 
Problem  of  American  Dyes. 
Synthetic  Perfumes  and  flavors. 
Electric  Furnac*    /'inducts. 

Ware   Metals   and    Xeie     \lhiiis. 

Cellulose.  Celluloid,  Synthetic  Silk 

and  Rubber. 

Sugar.  Candy,  A  Icohol. 

Corn  /'rod nets. 

Cotton  Productt 

Petroleum   Products. 

/{allium    and    the    Constitution    <>f 

the  A  torn. 
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Fixing  nitrogen  by  calcium  carbide:  A  view  of  the  oven  room  in  the  plant  of  the 
American  Cyanamid  Company.  The  steel  cylinders  standing  in  the  background  are  packed 
with  the  carbide  and  then  put  into  the  ovens  sunk  in  the  floor.  When  these  are  heated 
internally  by  electricity  to  2000  degrees  Fahrenheit  pure  nitrogen  is  let  in  and  absorbed 
by  the  carbide  making  cyanamid,  which  may  be  used  as  a  fertilizer  or  for  ammonia 


the  hot  gases,  whose  speed  is  about  as 
great  as  the  speed  of  the  projectile  that 
they  propel. 

The  active  agent  in  all  these  explo- 
sives is  the  nitrogen  atom  in  combina- 
tion with  two  oxygen  atoms,  which  the 
chemist  calls  the  "nitro  group"  and 
which  he  represents  by  N02.  This  group 
was,  as  I  have  said,  originally  used  in 
the  form  of  saltpeter  or  potassium  ni- 
trate, but  since  the  chemist  did  not  want 
the  potassium  part  of  it — for  it  fouled 
his  guns — he  took  the  nitro  group  out 
of  the  nitrate  by  means  of  sulfuric  acid 
and  by  the  same  means  hooked  it  on  to 
some  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
that  would  burn  without  leaving  any 
residue,  and  give  nothing  but  gases. 
One  of  the  simplest  of  these  hydro- 
carbons is  glycerin,  the  same  as  you 
use  for  sunburn.  This  mixt  with  nitric 
and  sulfuric  acids  gives  nitro-glycerin, 
an  easy  thing  to  make,  tho  I  should  not 
advise  anybody  to- try  making  it  unless 
he  has  his  life  insured.  But  nitro- 
glycerin is  uncertain  stuff  to  keep  and 
being  a  liquid  is  awkward  to  handle. 
So  it  was  mixt  with  sawdust  or  porous 
earth  or  something  else  that  would  soak 
it  up.  This  molded  into  sticks  is  our 
ordinary  dynamite. 

If  instead  of  glycerin  we  take  cellu- 
lose in  the  form  of  wood  pulp  or  cotton 
and  treat  this  with  nitric  acid  in  the 
presence  of  sulfuric  we  get  nitro-cel- 
lulose  or  gun-cotton,  which  is  the  chief 
ingredient  of  smokeless  powder. 

Now  gun-cotton  looks  like  common 
cotton.  It  is  too  light  and  loose  to  pack 
well  into  a  gun.  So  it  is  dissolved  with 
ether  and  alcohol  or  acetone  to  make  a 
plastic  mass  that  can  be  molded  into 
rods  and  cut  into  grains  of  suitable 
shape  and  size  to  burn  at  the  proper 
speed. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  liquid  explo- 


sive, nitro-glycerin,  that  has  to  be 
soaked  up  in  some  porous  solid,  and  a 
porous  solid,  gun-cotton,  that  has  to  be 
soaked  up  with  some  liquid.  Why  not 
solve  both  difficulties  together  by  dis- 
solving the  guncotton  in 
the  nitro-glycerin  and  so 
get  a  double  explosive? 
This  is  a  simple  idea. 
Any  of  us  can  see  the 
sense  of  it — once  it  is 
suggested  to  us.  But  Al- 
fred Nobel,  the  Swedish 
chemist,  who  thought  it 
out  first  in  1878,  made 
millions  out  of  it.  Then, 
apparently  alarmed  at 
the  possible  consequences 
of  his  invention  he  be- 
queathed the  fortune  he 
had  made  by  it  to  found 
international  prizes  for 
medical,  chemical  and 
physical  discoveries, 
idealistic  literature  and 
the  promotion  of  peace. 
But  his  posthumous  ef- 
forts for  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization  and 
the  abolition  of  war  did 
not  amount  to  much  and 
his  high  explosives  are 
now  being  employed  to 
blow  into  pieces  the  doc- 
tors, chemists,  authors 
and  pacifists  he  wished 
to  reward.  Nobel's  invention,  "cordite," 
is  composed  of  nitro-glycerin  and  nitro- 
cellulose with  a  little  mineral  jelly  or 
vaseline. 

Besides  cordite  and  similar  mixtures 
of  nitroglycerin  and  nitro-cellulose 
there  are  two  other  classes  of  high  ex- 
plosives in  common  use. 

One  is  made  from  carbolic  acid,  which 
is  familiar  to  us  all  by  its  use  as  a  dis- 


infectant. If  this  is  treated  with  nitric 
and  sulfuric  acids  we  get  from  it  picric 
acid,  a  yellow  crystalline  solid.  Every 
government  has  its  own  secret  formula 
for  this.  The  British  call  theirs  "lyd- 
dite," the  French  "melinite"  and  the 
Japanese  "shimose." 

The  third  kind  of  high  explosives  uses 
as  its  base  toluol.  This  is  not  so  famil- 
iar to  us  as  glycerin,  cotton  or  carbolic 
acid.  It  is  one  of  the  coal  tar  products, 
an  inflammable  liquid,  resembling  ben- 
zene. When  treated  with  nitric  acid  in 
the  usual  way  it  takes  up  like  the  others 
three  nitro  groups  and  so  becomes  tri- 
nitro-toluol.  Realizing  that  people  could 
not  be  expected  to  use  such  a  mouthful 
of  a  word,  the  chemists  have  suggested 
various  pretty  nicknames,  trotye,  tritol, 
trinol,  tolite  and  trilit,  but  the  public, 
with  the  wilfulness  it  always  shows  in 
the  matter  of  names,  persists  in  calling 
it  TNT,  as  tho  it  were  an  author  like 
G.  B.  S.,  or  G.  K.  C.,  or  F.  P.  A.  TNT 
is  the  latest  of  these  high  explosives 
and  in  some  ways  the  best  of  them. 
Picric  acid  has  the  bad  habit  of  attack- 
ing the  metals  with  which  it  rests  in 
contact  forming  sensitive  picrates  that 
are  easily  set  off,  but  TNT  is  inert  to- 
ward metals  and  keeps  well.  TNT  melts 
far  below  the  boiling  point  of  water  so 
can  be  readily  liquefied  and  poured  into 
shells.  It  is  insensitive  to  ordinary 
shocks.  A  rifle  bullet  can  be  fired  thru 
a  case  of  it  without  setting  it  off,  and 
if  lighted  with  a  match  it  burns  quietly. 
The  amazing  thing  about  these  modern 
explosives,  the  organic  nitrates,  is  the 


Burning  air  in  a,  Birkeland-Eydc  furnace  at  the  DuPont 
plant.  An  electric  arc  consuming  about  J/000  horse-power 
of  energy  is  passing  between  the  V-shaped  electrodes, 
■which  arc  made  of  copper  tube  cooled  by  an  internal  cur- 
rent of  toater.  On  the  sides  of  the  chamber  are  seen  the 
openings  thru  which  the  air  passes  impinging  directly  on 
both  sides  of  the  surface  of  the  disk  of  flame.  This  flame 
is  approximately  seven  feet  in  diameter  and  appears  to 
be  continuous  altho  an  alternating  current  of  fifty  cycles 
a  second  is  used.  The  electric  arc  is  spread  into  this  disk 
/lame  by  the  repellent  power  of  an  electro-magnet  the 
pointed  pole  of  which  is  seen  at  bottom  of  the  picture. 
Under  this  intense  heat  a  part  of  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
of  the  air  combine  to  form  oxides  of  nitrogen  which,  when 
dissolved  in  water,  form  the  nitric  acid  used  in  explosives 

way  they  will  stand  banging  about  and 
burning,  yet  the  terrific  violence  with 
which  they  blow  up  when  shaken  by  an 
explosive  wave  of  a  particular  velocity 
like  that  of  a  fulminating  cap.  Like 
picric  acid,  TNT  stains  the  skin  yellow 
and  causes  soreness  and  sometimes  seri- 
ous cases  of  poisoning  among  the  em- 
ployees, mostly  girls,  in  the  munition 
factories.  On  the  other  hand,  the  girls 
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-working  with  cordite  get  to  using  it  as 
chewing  gum;  a  harmful  habit,  not  be- 
cause of  any  danger  of  being  blown  up 
by  it,  but  because  nitro-glycerine  is  a 
heart  stimulant  and  they  do  not  need 
that. 

TNT  is  by  no  means  smokeless.  The 
German  shells  that  explode  with  a  cloud 
of  black  smoke  and  which  British  sol- 
diers call  "Black  Marias,"  "coal-boxes" 
or  "Jack  Johnsons"  are  loaded  with  it. 
But  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  a  shell 
show  where  it  strikes,  altho  a  disad- 
vantage to  have  it  show  where  it  starts. 

It  is  these  high  explosives  that  have 
revolutionized  warfare.  As  soon  as  the 
first  German  shell  packed  with  these 
new  nitrates  burst  inside  the  Gruson 
copula  at  Liege  and  tore  out  its  steel 
and  concrete  by  the  roots  the  world 
knew  that  the  day  of  the  fixt  fortress 
was  gone.  The  armies  deserted  their 
expensively  prepared  fortifications  and 
took  to  the  trenches.  The  British  troops 
in  France  found  their  weapons  futile 
and  sent  across  the  Channel  the  cry  of 
"Send  us  high  explosives  or  we  perish!" 
The  home  Government  was  slow  to  heed 
the  appeal,  but  no  progress  was  made 
against  the  Germans  until  the  Allies 
had  the  means  to  blast  them  out  of 
their  entrenchments  by  shells  loaded 
with  five  hundred  pounds  of  TNT. 

All  these  explosives  are  made  from 
nitric  acid  and  this  used  to  be  made 
from  nitrates  such  as  potassium  nitrate 
or  saltpeter.  But  nitrates  are  rarely 
found  in  large  quantities.  Napoleon  and 
Lee  had  a  hard  time  to  scrape  up 
enough  saltpeter  from  the  compost 
heaps,  cellars  and  caves  for  their  gun- 
powder, and  they  did  not  use  as  much 
nitrogen  in  a  whole  campaign  as  is 
freed  in  a  few  days'  cannonading  on 
the  Somme.  Now  there  is  one  place  in 
the  world — and  so  far  as  we  know  one 
only — where   nitrates   are  to  be  found 


abundantly.  This  is  in  a  desert  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Andes  where  an- 
cient guano  deposits  have  decomposed 
and  there  was  not  enough  rain  to  wash 
away  their  salts.  Here  is  a  bed  two 
miles  wide,  two  hundred  miles  long  and 
five  feet  deep  yielding  some  twenty  to 
fifty  per  cent  of  sodium  nitrate.  The  de- 
posit originally  belonged  to  Peru,  but 
Chile  fought  her  for  it  and  got  it  in 
1881.  Here  all  countries  came  to  get 
their  nitrates  for  agriculture  and  pow- 
der making.  Germany  was  the  largest 
customer  and  imported  750,000  of 
Chilean  nitrate  in  1913  besides  using 
100,000  of  other  nitrogen  salts.  By  this 
means  her  old,  wornout  fields  were 
made  to  yield  greater  harvests  than  our 
fresh  land.  Germany  and  England  were 
like  two  duelists  buying  powder  at  the 
same  shop.  The  Chilean  Government, 
pocketing  an  export  duty  that  now  ag- 
gregates half  a  billion  dollars,  permitted 
the  saltpeter  to  be  shoveled  impartially 
into  British  and  German  ships,  and  so 
two  nitrogen  atoms,  torn  from  their 
Pacific  home  and  parted,  like  Evange- 
line and  Gabriel,  by  transportation 
oversea,  may  have  found  themselves 
flung  into  each  other's  arms  from  the 
mouths  of  opposing  howitzers  in  the  air 
of  Flanders.  Goethe  could  write  a  ro- 
mance on  such  a  theme. 

NOW  the  moment  war  broke  out  this 
source  of  supply  was  shut  off  to 
both  parties,  for  they  blockaded  each 
other.  The  British  fleet  closed  up  the 
German  ports  while  the  German  cruis- 
ers in  the  Pacific  took  up  a  position  off 
the  coast  of  Chile  in  order  to  intercept 
the  ships  carrying  nitrates  to  England 
and  France.  The  Panama  Canal,  de- 
signed to  afford  relief  in  such  an  emer- 
gency, caved  in  most  inopportunely. 
The  British  sent  a  fleet  to  the  Pacific 
to  clear  the  nitrate  route,  but  it  was 


outranged  and  defeated  on  November 
1,  1914.  Then  a  stronger  British  fleet 
was  sent  out  and  smashed  the  Germans 
off  the  Falkland  Islands  on  December  8. 
But  for  seven  weeks  the  nitrate  route 
had  been  closed  while  the  chemical  re- 
actions on  the  Marne  and  Yser  were 
decomposing  nitrogen  compounds  at  an 
unheard  of  rate. 

England  was  now  free  to  get  nitrates 
for  her  munition  factories,  but  Ger- 
many was  still  bottled  up.  She  had 
stored  up  Chilean  nitrates  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  war  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
seen  to  be  coming  she  bought  all  she 
could  get  in  Europe.  But  this  supply 
was  altogether  inadequate  and  the  war 
would  have  come  to  an  end  in  the  first 
winter  if  German  chemists  had  not  pro- 
vided for  such  a  contingency  in  advance 
by  working  out  methods  of  getting  ni- 
trogen from  the  air.  Long  ago  it  was 
said  that  the  British  ruled  the  sea  and 
the  French  the  land  so  that  left  nothing 
to  the  German  but  the  air.  The  Ger- 
mans seem  to  have  taken  this  jibe  seri- 
ously and  to  have  set  themselves  to 
make  the  most  of  the  aerial  realm  in 
order  to  challenge  the  British  and 
French  in  the  fields  they  had  appro- 
priated. They  had  succeeded  so  far  that 
the  Kaiser  when  he  declared  war  might 
well  have  considered  himself  the  Prince 
of  the  Power  of  the  Air.  He  had  a  fleet 
of  Zeppelins  and  he  had  means  for  the 
fixation  of  nitrogen  such  as  no  other  na- 
tion possest.  The  Zeppelins  have  burst 
like  wind  bags,  but  the  nitrogen  plants 
have  worked  and  have  made  Germany 
independent  of  Chile  not  only  during 
this  war,  but  in  the  time  of  peace  to 
come.  Germany  is  now  using  200,000 
tons  of  nitric  acid  a  year  in  explosives, 
yet  her  supply  of  nitrogen  is  exhaust- 
less. 

Nitrogen  is  free  as  air.  That  is  the 
trouble;  it  is       [Continued  on  page  103 
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The  liberation  of  nitrogen.  Every  gun  fired  releases  free  nitrogen   or  its  oxides  from  compounds  that  might  be  used  in  mai 


THE  WIDOW  NOLEN 

An  Unofficial  University  Just  Outside  Harvard's  Gates 


THEY  call  him  "The  Widow,"  no 
one  knows  why.  Whatever  he  is 
called  he  is,  in  his  own  single 
person,  Harvard's  chief  competi- 
tor. In  moments  of  indiscreet  candor 
members  of  the  Harvard  Faculty  have 
confest  that  the  college  has  tried,  and 
tried  in  vain,  every  possible  means  of 
dislodging  him — even  to  flattering  him 
out  of  the  way  with  the  offer  of  a  chair 
in  the  college.  But  he  never  could  af- 
ford the  honor.  The  highest  paid  pro- 
fessors in  Harvard  get  a  meagre  $5000 
a  year.  "The  Widow"  is  reputed  to  en- 
joy an  income  of  $20,000  a  year — per- 
haps more.  Nobody  knows. 

So  he  remains  what  he  is — president 
of  himself.  For  he  is  in  his  own  univer- 
sity, with  his  own  staff  of  fifteen  pro- 
fessors, and  his  own  dormitories,  con- 
veniently stationed  just  outside  the 
famous  Harvard  "Yard."  The  one  con- 
cession he  makes  to  Harvard  is  to  per- 
mit his  students  the  use  of  all  of  Har- 
vard's facilities — the  Bursar,  the  Yard, 
the  Gym,  Soldiers  Field,  even  the  class- 
rooms if  they  please.  Even  Harvard's 
degrees.  All  "The  Widow"  pretends  to 
supply  is  the  best  known  substitute  for 
a  Harvard  education. 

If  you  find  that  it  would  be  pleasant 
to  be  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  but  for  cer- 
tain annoying  obstacles  in  the  way;  if 
you  find  your  studies  interfering  with 
the  pleasures  of  the  theater  or  the  ath- 
letic field;  if  the  exams  are  approach- 
ing and  certain  to  find  you  embarrassed 
how  to  meet  them;  if  you  are  the  son 
of  a  rich  man,  a  little  spoiled  and  un- 
accustomed to  work — what  do  you  do? 
You  visit  the  Widow  Nolen. 

AND  straightway  you  come  under  the 
eye  of  a  remarkable  man.  Two  gen- 
erations of  Harvard  men  know  him,  by 
reputation  if  not  by  personal  experi- 
ence of  his  bewildering  fund  of  knowl- 
edge and  his  even  more  bewildering 
gift  of  handing  it  out  to  you  in  one  ex- 
quisite, highly  concentrated  pill  of  in- 
formation. In  the  Harvard  records  he 
is  William  Whiting  Nolen,  A.B.  '84. 
Dunn?  five  more  years  in  the  Graduate 
School  he  drew  down  an  A.M.  in  '86. 
Then  to  make  a  thoro  job  of  it,  he  put 
himself  thru  th?  Law  School  besides. 
No  one  has  discovered  why  he  slighted 
the  Medical  School,  the  Dental  School, 
the  Veterinary  School,  and  the  Bussey 
Institute  of  Agriculture.  Except  for 
thf  se  trifling  omissions,  his  education 
is  fairly  complete. 

But  in  Harvard  he  learned  much 
more  than  Harvard  teaches  deliber- 
ately. He  learned,  besides,  the  peculiar 
psychology  of  the  Harvard  professor. 
He  learned  how  the  Harvard  professor 
teaches.  Most  important  of  all,  to  him- 
self at  least,  he  learned  to  gage,  and 
with  an  accuracy  that  is  uncanny,  pre- 
cisely what  questions  any  given  Har- 
vard professor  ir.  most  apt  to  ask. 

Suppose  an  exam  catches  you  a 
trifle  innocent  e.f  history  or  literature. 
Suppose    you    have    never   dipped    into 
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some  obscure  book  like  "Vanity  Fair." 
To  repair  this  natural  oversight  you 
join  one  of  the  Widow's  famous  "sem- 
inars." It  is  chiefly  by  these  seminars 
that  the  Widow's  fame  and  fortune 
live. 

These  meetings  are  organized  with 
wonderful  psychological  cleverness. 
Fifty  students  will  be  admitted  to  a 
room  in  the  Widow's  establishment.  The 
room  is  stark  naked.  Not  a  picture  is 
on  the  walls  to  distract  your  eye.  Not 
a  sound  is  heard,  except  the  Widow's 
voice,  to  break  your  attention.  You  sit 
in  silence  with  a  pad  of  paper  on  your 
knee.  Naturally  every  man  jack  in  the 
room  is  frightened  to  death  for  fear  of 
flunking,  and  the  Widow  begins  with 
that  advantage  to  himself. 

HE  needs  no  other  advantage.  No  one 
sleeps  when  the  Widow  is  speaking. 
One  reason  why  his  patients  nearly  al- 
ways pass  the  desired  exam  is  because 
the  Widow  has  a  marvelous  faculty  for 
making  his  talks  interesting.  Any  pro- 
fessor might  learn  from  him  there.  In 
an  hour  he  will  range  over  an  entire 
history  course.  All  he  pretends  to  do  is 
spot  in  the  high  lights,  the  main  events, 
the  leading  figures.  But  it  is  all  a  won- 
derfully clear  and  compact  digest  of  the 
course  to  be  covered.  Easy  as  this  may 
be  to  remember,  and  remember  even 
beyond  the  day  of  the  examination,  the 
Widow  will  finish  by  retracing  his  talk 
in  a  still  more  wonderfully  clear  and 
condensed  conclusion. 

In  a  literature  course  he  will  outline 
the  periods  and  give  the  substance  of 
every  book  required  in  the  course.  He 
will  give  you  the  message,  the  philoso- 
phy, the  teachings  of  every  author.  And 
all  this  in  the  space  of  one  hour! 
"Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days" 
reduced  to  sixty  minutes!  And  yet  the 
Widow  has  been  known  to  lecture  for 
five  hours  on  end  without  a  break. 

In  a  complicated  course  he  may  sup- 
ply a  few  "keys"  for  the  memory,  for 
he  has  invented  a  complete  system  of 
mnemonics.  With  almost  hypnotic  effect 
he  will  hang  up  a  chart  laying  bare, 
say,  the  whole  secret  of  a  course  in 
trigonometry.  Or  he  may  make  the 
word  "Nawb"  serve  as  a  symbol  for  a 
whole  period  in  history.  A  fool  word  in 
itself,  it  sticks  in  the  memory  by  rea- 
son of  that  very  fact,  and  faithfully 
bobs  up  in  the  mind  during  the  exam, 
to  stand  for  the  names  of  Napoleon, 
Wellington  and  Bluecher,  and  their  in- 
fluence on  the  nineteenth  century. 

Or  suppose  a  student  on  the  eve  of  a 
German  exam  finds  that  he  has  opened 
nary  a  one  of  the  books  required  for 
outside  reading  in  the  course.  The 
Widow  will  welcome  him  to  a  cubicle 
in  his  establishment  where  he  will  be 
made  comfortable  with  cigars  or  ciga- 
rets.  The  chair  is  restful.  Everything 
is  provided  to  leave  the  student's  mind 
open  to  treatment.  Then  in  comes  one 
of  the  Widow's  faculty  of  assistants. 
In  the  course  of  a  single  evening,  while 


the  student  has  nothing  to  do  but  sit 
back  and  drink  it  in  and  try  to  remem- 
ber it  all,  this  assistant  will  go  thru 
that  list  of  books  and  give  a  nutshell 
account  of  the  contents  of  each  one. 

It  is  a  college  education  in  capsule 
form. 

The  one  fault  to  be  laid  against  a 
Nolen  degree  is  that  this  mass  of  in- 
formation is  not  guaranteed  to  stick  in 
the  mind  for  longer  than  the  three 
hours  of  the  examination.  It  is  apt  to 
be  written  on  the  mind  in  vanishing 
ink.  Still,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
student  from  remembering  it  all  if  he 
can.  The  Widow  charges  his  price  and 
offers  his  commodity,  to  be  taken  how 
you  please. 

His  income  is  his  own  business,  but 
he  certainly  drives  a  thriving  trade.  If 
you  want  a  whole  evening  with  one  of 
his  assistants  he  will  charge  you  $5  for 
the  services  rendered.  To  join  one  of 
his  hour-long  seminars  costs  each  man 
of  the  fifty  present  $2.50.  And  during 
the  exam  period  the  Widow  and  his  fac- 
ulty are  busy  day  and  night.  Another 
of  his  rush  seasons  opens  when  the 
boys  from  the  prep  schools  begin  to 
congregate  for  the  entrance  exams.  For 
these  the  Widow  even  maintains  a  dor- 
mitory, a  nursery,  for  the  fatherly  care 
of  the  backward.  It  is  a  prep  school  in 
itself,  with  a  course  reduced  to  three 
or  four  weeks.  For  such  services  the 
Widow  charges  accordingly,  with  his 
prices  based  on  the  backwardness  of 
the  case.  Since  his  patrons  come  mostly 
from  the  rich,  his  charges  are  probably 
in  proportion. 

Toward  his  assistants,  however,  he  is 
reputed  to  be  generous  enough.  He 
picks  the  brightest  men  he  can  get,  and 
pays  them  well.  You  are  taxed  $2.50 
for  an  hour  with  one  of  them,  and  of 
that  $2.50  the  Widow  collects  fifty 
cents.  The  $2  goes  to  the  assistants. 

OUTSIDE  his  crowded  hours  of  tutor- 
ing Mr.  Nolen  finds  time  to  indulge 
a  nice  taste  in  old  furniture  and  objects 
of  art; — and  his  rooms  are  thickly 
strewn  with  superb  specimens.  And 
often,  out  of  an  income  ample  beyond 
his  own  simple  needs,  he  exerts  himself 
in  behalf  of  the  poor  student.  More  than 
one  man  has  had  from  Mr.  Nolen  other 
aids  to  a  Harvard  degree  than  great 
gobs  of  information  only. 

Such  is  the  familiar  figure  of  many 
jibes    and    of    more    caricatures    than 
have  been  aimed  at  any  other  college 
celebrity. 
"Dead    or    dying,    drunk    or    sleeping, 

Nolen  puts  you  thru; 
But  gratitude  takes  early  wings  when 
Nolen's  bill  is  due." 

So  runs  a  famous  lyric  lampooning 
the  high  tax  that  Nolen  levies  on  lazi- 
ness. And  so  he  daily  and  serenely  takes 
his  stroll  along  the  Charles,  comfort- 
able and  corpulent,  carelessly  drest, 
with  the  never-absent  Boston  terrier 
that  is  almost  as  familiar  a  figure  as 
he. 
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International  Filin 

PRISONERS  AS  STRETCHER-BEARERS 
There  is  plenty  of  useful  work  that  prisoners 
of  war  can  do;  this  official  British  photograph 
shows  a  squad  of  them  sent  to  carry  wounded 
soldiers  under  the  direction  of  an  Allied  officer 


THE  MEN 
WHO  TIRED 
OF  FIGHTING 

German  prison- 
ers lately  seem 
to  have  been 
more  willing  to 
surrender  than 
to  fight  —  per- 
haps the  prison- 
er's face  below 
illustrates  their 
viewpoint.  Con- 
trast it,  for  ex- 
ample, with 
phot  0  g  r  a  p  h  s 
you've  seen  of 
British  Tommies 
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ONE  WAY  TO  BE  SURE  OF  FOOD 

Soup,  at  least,  and  war  bread,  can  always  he 
counted  on  in  the  prison  camps — and  perhaps 
that  is  a  gain  to  be  considered  by  the  men  who 
have    been    fighting    in    the    German    trenches 
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FOUR  THOUSAND  PRISONERS  IN  A  DAY 

The  British  advance  on  Ypres  last  week  under  General  Haig  captured  German  position?  on  a  sice-mile  front  and  took   \446 
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WHAT  A  MAN  MUST  DO  TO  FLY 


"PAST    POINTING,"    AN     IMPORTANT    TEST 

Try  whirling  round  in  a  chair  ten  times  in  ten  seconds  with  your 
eyes  closed,  and  when  you  stop  touch  the  director's  hand.  If  your 
"balance"  is  normal  you'll  point  past  three  times  before  you  touch 


TWO  LIGHTS — OR  ONE? 

The  candle  flame  test  for  muscle  balance — the  apparatus  duplicates 
the  flame  and  the  candidate  must  see  the  two  lights  just  abore 
each  other  when  the  bubble  in  the  spirit  level  is  exactly  centered 


Photoproph4  C'pyriyht  by  I'aul  Thun 

DO  YOU   SEE  THINGS   AS  J  II  1.1    ABE? 

Thin  vision  test  for  depth  mid  distanct  is  important.  Suppose  you 

.-■in     ahead    a    COUple    OJ    <  in  mil    si  nuts  ami    your    nun    hangar — a 

lot   ili  in  mis    mi    iim/iini    tin    distances  with    speed    and   accuracy 


MICH    DKPKNDS   ON   THE  SEMI-CIRCULAR  CANALS 

More  necessary  than  "nerve"  or  vision  are  the  semi-circular  canals 
in  your  inner  ear.  The  candidate  in  the  chair  teas  whirled  to  the 
left  mid  told  to  hold  his  head  up.  It  fell  to  the  left — a*  it  should 
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/nfernaftonal  Film 

WAR  IN  THE  THIRD  DIMENSION 
The  exciting  chase  of  an  Italian  warplane  after  an  Austrian  invader    {on   the  right).  The  aeroplane  is  sentinel  in   the  Italian  . 
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THE  THEATER  THAT  COMES  TO  YOU 


BY  CONSTANCE  D'ARCY  MACKAY 

AUTHOR   OF    'THE    FOREST    PRINCESS    AND    OTHER    MASQUES' 


STUART  WALKER'S  Portman- 
teau Theater  is  proof  of  the  fact 
that  if  you  have  something  origi- 
nal to  offer  people  it  does  not  mat- 
ter when  or  where  you  offer  it. 

Mr.  Walker  is  a  young  college  man 
who  received  his  theater  diploma  from 
Mr.  Belasco,  for  whom  he  was  play- 
reader  and  later  play  director  before 
evolving  a  theater  of  his  own. 

The  Portmanteau  Theater  is  what  its 
name  suggests  ...  a  portable  play- 
house that  has  been  aptly  called  "The 
Theater  That  Comes  to  You."  It  can  be 
set  up  in  a  hall  or  auditorium,  in  a 
theater,  or  in  a  park  or  city  square.  It 
is  a  traveling  little  theater.  It  is  not 
dependent  on  bookings.  Therefore  it  is 
an  independent  theater.  It  has  the 
power  to  create  its  own  circuit. 

The  Portmanteau  Theater  is  a  New 
York  product.  It  was  first  set  up  and 
gave  its  first  performance  at  Christa-' 
dora  House  two  years  ago.  It  com- 
menced its  performances  in  an  off  sea- 
son of  the  year,  in  a  social  settlement, 
in  an  inaccessible  and  slum-y  part  of 
town.  Yet  the  critics  went  eagerly  to 
see  it  and  brought  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  public. 

Such  was  the  modest  entrance  of  the 
Portmanteau  Theater,  a  theater  that 
has  now  become  an  established  fact. 
From  the  time  of  its  first  performance 
it  became  more  and  more  in  demand. 
It  traveled  about  in  New  York  City. 
Next  it  was  set  up  in  a  regular  theater, 
and  finally  found  itself  so  in  demand 
that  it  suddenly  had  a  circuit  reaching 
from  coast  to  coast.  When  this  theater 
goes  on  the  road  it  does  not  send  out  a 
second  company.  The  players  of  the 
New  York  Company  go  with  it.  It  is  the 
only  traveling  little  theater  in  this 
country,  and  even  on  the  road  it  pre- 
serves little  theater  ideals. 

THE  spirit  of  the  Portmanteau  is  un- 
commercial. This  is  proved  in  many 
ways,  but  in  none  more  clearly  than  in 
Mr.  Walker's  Christmas  gift  to  the 
city  of  New  York  one  year  ago.  He  set 
up  his  Portmanteau  Theater  in  Madi- 
son Square  on  Christmas  night,  and 
gave  a  free  performance  of  his  play, 
The  Seven  Gifts.  His  audience  was 
formed  of  the  homeless  of  the  city.  The 
park  benches — those  seats  of  the  out- 
of-work  and  despairing — were  drawn 
up  to  form  an  out-door  auditorium. 
People  came  early  and  waited  hours  to 
see  the  play.  Snow  had  fallen.  The 
square  and  its  trees  were  white  with 
it.  And  this  white  background  seemed 
to  intensify  the  deep  mysterious  colors 
used  in  the  Portmanteau  setting.  Mr. 
Walker  will  do  much  in  the  future,  but 
it  will  be  difficult  to  equal  the  emotional 
quality  of  this  performance. 

Simplicity  is  the  keynote  of  the  Port- 
manteau. It  has  one  scene  setting  which 
it  uses  thruout.  This  scene  setting 
is  painted  with  different  colored  lights: 
is  made  brighter  or  darker  as  the  case 
may  be.  New  backgrounds  are  added  to 
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it,  or  subtracted  from  it.  But  the  scene 
framework  remains  the  same.  It  is 
itself  the  Portmanteau  Theater. 

The  stationary  interior  scene  of  the 
Portmanteau  is  wrought  in  four  colors: 
black,  blue,  gilt  and  white — tho  the 
note  of  white  is  used  very  sparingly. 
Half  way  up  the  walls  of  the  scene  are 
black — as  if  they  were  wainscoted  in 
black.  It  is  a  dense  black,  with  no  sug- 
gestion of  wood.  Above  this  black  the 
walls  are  a  deep  yet  intense  blue — the 
blue  that  is  seen  in  the  skies  of  Max- 
field  Parrish  pictures.  This  blue  is 
flecked  with  tiny  disks  of  white  and 
gold — disks  that  look  like  a  constella- 
tion of  faint  stars.  Where  the  blue  joins 
the  black,  a  narrow  border  of  gold  and 
black  binds  the  colors  together.  The 
constellation  of  disks  are  just  above 
this  border  at  the  right  and  left  walls 
of  the  scene  and  appear  again  near  the 
border  in  background. 

There  are  three  entrances.  Doors  at 
the  extreme  right  and  left  facing  each 
other,  and  made  exactly  alike  have  cur- 
tains of  blue.  In  the  background  is  a 
wide  square  arch,  bordered  in  gold  and 
black.  Above  it  is  a  curious-looking 
half-circle  design  in  the  four  colors  of 
the  scene.  It  is  Eastern  in  its  pattern, 
and  might  come  from  Japan  or  India. 

This  background  arch  is  the  most 
important  thing,  scenically  speaking, 
about  the  Portmanteau  Theater.  Be- 
hind this  archway  glowing  scenes  may 
be  placed,  tropic  in  their  color.  Mina- 
rets may  soar  against  a  vivid  sky,  or 
storm  clouds  drift  against  the  heavens, 
or  curtains  fall  in  sumptuous  folds. 
Or  poplar  trees  may  stand  in  graceful 
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Htuari   Walker  as  "Agmar,"  chief  beggar  in 
'The  <;<i<lx  of  the  Mountain,"  by  Dunsany 


silhouette,  as  they  do  in  The  Moon 
Lady. 

The  scene  that  is  placed  in  this  arch- 
way determines  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  whatever  play  is  being  produced, 
whether  that  play  is  laid  in  the  Ncver- 
Never-Land,  in  France,  in  Far  Japan, 
or  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  All 
these  are  projected  from  this  back- 
ground scene.  It  dominates  the  play. 
Its  power  suggests  and  creates.  It 
makes  the  rest  of  the  stage  into  a  pal- 
ace, a  temple,  a  garden  or  a  street.  It 
collaborates  with  the  imagination  of 
the  audience. 

Nothing  is  used  on  the  stage  of  the 
Portmanteau  that  is  not  necessary  to 
the  forward  action  of  the  play.  Instead 
of  overloading  his  stage,  Mr.  Walker 
strips  it.  He  relies  on  line  and  color  for 
his  effects.  Indeed  his  stage  is  so  small 
that  any  attempt  at  ornate  furnishing 
would  be  in  the  way.  It  is  surprising 
what  an  effect  of  largeness  and  mys- 
tery can  be  given  in  so  small  a  space, 
and  it  is  due  to  his  unencumbered  stage 
and  his  way  of  using  it.  His  lighting, 
too,  plays  a  prominent  part  in  securing 
these  results. 

AS  to  the  personnel  of  the  company, 
Mr.  Walker's  players  are  young  pro- 
fessionals more  interested  in  gaining  a 
hearing  than  in  receiving  inflated  sal- 
aries. Mr.  Walker  looks  forward  to  the 
time  when  he  can  charge  fifty  cents  for 
every  seat  in  his  house.  At  present 
regular  theater  prices  prevail  with  the 
Portmanteau.  That  is,  fifty  cents  to  two 
dollars  a  seat.  But  Mr.  Walker  gave  a 
series  of  morning  matinees  for  chil- 
dren, asking  only  twenty-five  and  fifty 
cents  for  the  whole  house. 

The  first  plays  produced  by  the  Port- 
manteau Theater  in  its  very  early 
struggling  days  were  A  Fan  and  Two 
Candlesticks,  by  Mary  MacMillan;  The 
Trimplet,  by  Mr.  Walker,  and  Six  Who 
Pass  While  the  Lentils  Boil,  a  whimsy, 
also  by  Mr.  Walker,  which  has  since 
become  celebrated.  Then  Mr.  Walker 
added  the  strange  parable  plays  of 
Lord  Dunsany  to  his  repertoire,  stag- 
ing The  Gods  of  the  Mountain  (in  three 
short  acts),  The  Golden  Doom  (one 
act)  and  King  Argimenes  and  the  Un- 
known Warrior  (two  acts).  Certainly 
these  were  not  plays  expected  to  ap- 
peal to  the  average  audience.  Yet  Mr. 
Walker  proved  at  once  that  there  is  a 
public  for  such  dramas.  He  invested 
these  plays  with  simple  yet  curiously 
lovely  scenic  effects,  and  with  costumes 
rich  in  color  and  suggestion.  Obviously 
these  costumes  were  dyed  under  the  eye 
of  the  director.  There  are  some  expen- 
sive materials,  but  in  the  main  they 
seem  to  be  created  from  inexpensive 
stuffs.  Canton  flannel,  cotton  crepe  and 
cambric  are  made  to  look  like  fabrics 
brought  from  the  mysterious  East. 

Besides  the  Dunsany  plays,  Mr. 
Walker  gives  Oscar  Wilde's  Birthday 
of  the  Infanta,  and  his  own  Lady  of 
the   Weeping  Willow  Tree,  a  three  act 
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play  of  (medieval 
Japan  as  charm- 
ing as  a  willow 
ware  plate  come 
to  life! 

Another  of  his 
productions,  Gam- 
mer Gurton's  Nee- 
dle, a  medieval 
English  play,  is 
in  direct  contrast 
to  his  other  plays, 
as  it  has  bluff  and 
hearty  humor,  and 
investiture  of 
bluff  and  hearty 
colors. 

Gordon  Bot- 
tomly's  Crier  By 
Night  is  also 
given.  The  rest  of 
the  repertoire  con- 
sists of  brief  in- 
terludes given  be- 
fore the  curtain. 
That  is,  after  the 
Dunsany  play  or 
the  Wilde  play  has 
been  acted,  there 

is  a  pause  while  costumes  are  changed 
and  a  new  background  slipped  into 
place  behind  the  Portmanteau's  blue 
and  gold  arch.  A  curtain  is  lowered  and 
between  the  shallow  space  that  lies  be- 
tween the  curtain  and  the  footlights 
an    interlude    is    given.    Quite    in    the 


White  Studio 

The  Portmanteau  Theater's  Christmas  present  to  New  York — "The  Seven  Gifts"  written 
by  Stuart  Walker,  given  by  the  players  out-of-doors  on  Christmas  Eve  in  Madison  Square 

Stuart    Walker,    and    Voices,    by    Hor- 
tense  Flexner. 

Perhaps  the  exotic  needs  the  balance 
of  the  commonplace.  That  can  be  the 
only  reason  why  Mr.  Walker  chose 
these  one  act  plays.  The  spell  of  Dun- 
sany's  Gods,  or  Walker's  Old  Japan,  is 


there     are     other 
means    by    which 
it  might  be  had. 
It   does    seem    as 
if     the    fantastic 
play   might  be    a 
better    foil    than 
the  modern  play. 
Tagore's    Chitra; 
Florence      Farr's 
Mystery     of     Ti- 
mel;  Evelyn  Suth- 
erland's  Road    to 
Arcady      suggest 
themselves  in  this 
instance.      People 
go    to    the    Port- 
manteau    expect- 
ing   the    unusual, 
so    that     a     per- 
formance     blend- 
ing    the     exotic 
and    the    fantas- 
tic would   not  be 
out    of    the    way. 
But,    after   all, 
little  theaters  are 
an    expression    of 
personality.      Mr. 
Walker's       program       expresses       Mr. 
Walker's  idea  of  what  programs  should 
be.  If  there  are  defects,  those  defects 
are  slight  ones.  He  has  created  a  the- 
ater that  is  unique;   he  gives  for  the 
most  part  plays  of  a  high  order.  There 
is  no  doubting  his  sincerity,  his  cour- 


Elizabethan    manner    stage    attendants    suddenly  broken.   Modern   clothes    and     age,  or  his  artistry.  He  demands  less  of 


bring  in  a  chair,  a  table,  a  lamp,  or 
whatever  is  needed.  The  actors  enter 
from  right  to  left,  and  so  the  play 
begins. 

There  are  several  of  these  interludes. 
Nevertheless,  The  Very  Naked  Boy,  The 
Flame   Man,    The    Medicine    Show,    by 


modern  chatter  blot  it  out.  Then  again 
comes  the  strange  and  exotic.  But  the 
modern  play  has  broken  the  atmos- 
phere built  up  by  the  first  Dunsany 
play,  and  it  is  difficult  to  become  en- 
thralled by  the  second  offering. 

Contrast  is   doubtless   desirable,   but 


his  players  than  of  himself,  for  he  is 
at  once  actor,  regisseur  and  play- 
wright. He  has  lent  impetus  to  the  Lit- 
tle Theater  movement  by  taking  a  Little 
Theater  on  the  road.  And  he  has  pre- 
served intact  Litle  Theater  ideals. 
New  York  City 


October  First  in  the  Great  City 


By  Marguerite  Wilkinson 


The  air  is  cooler — but  it  is  still  warm; 

It  is  still  bright — but  the  darkness  comes  earlier; 

And  the  gods  of  October  would  veil  in  thin  haze 

The  magic  they  make  in  the  tops  of  the  trees 

Near  the  winding  paths,  near  the  drive  by  the  river. 

Yesterday  the  women  were  white  and  fine  and  starchy, 
But  today  they  are  dark  and  furry  and  fuzzy; 
Yesterday  the  men  were  tanned  and  casual, 
But  today  they  are  all  tight-lipped  and  earnest, 
For  vacations  are  over  and  summer  is  going. 
Yesterday  the  streets  were  full  of  playing  children, 
But  today  the  children  are  hidden  from  the  morning, 
Hidden  in  schools  with  their  midsummer  beauty, 
Spirited  away  from  the  gods  of  October. 

Yesterday  in  hallways  of  apartment  buildings 
The  hallboys  drowsed  and  the  floors  were  bare; 
Today  the  hallboys  are  brisk  and  busy, 
Elevators  creak  and  drone  and  murmur 
And  the  old  oriental  rugs  are  brought  in 
And  chained  to  the  floor  of  the  bare  white  hall, 
And  the  hall  seems  fuller  and  darker  and  warmer. 
Yesterday  there  rvas  no  sound  in  the  morning 
But  the  early  hurdy-gurdy  playing — playing 


Tho  all  the  tunes  were  tired.  But  today 

The  radiator  sings  a  squeaky  song  of  steam 

And  its  ten  gilded  tubes  rejoice  together. 

Yesterday  in  every  towering  hive  of  homes 

A  few  bleak  windows  glared  emptily  at  life, 

Where  faces  were  not  nor  any  living  touch 

To  stir  the  dull  peace  of  stale  white  curtains; 

But  today  the  streets  are  choked  with  moving  vans, 

Moving  hundreds  of  people  to  hundreds  of  places 

With  their  grand  pianos  and  their  beds  and  tables, 

With  their  trunks  and  carpets  and  cheap  oak  bureaus, 

Bundles,  bric-a-brac,  and  brutal  pictures, 

And  other  strange  inhuman  human  goods. 

Alien  and  strange  to  the  gods  of  October. 

But  the  streets  are  freshened  by  the  beauty  of  lads 

And  the  gayety  of  girls  newly  route  from  the  country, 

Selling   things — peaches  and  adding   machines — 

Making   things — millinery,   music,   and — money — 

Dreaming  things — wealth — fame — love — and  the  rest — 

For  the  day  of  their  dreaming  is  tterer.  never  done. 

The  air  is  still  warm,  but  it  is  growing  ranter — 

Tho  the  darkness  comes  early  it   is  still  bright  — 

And  the  trees  <>n  the  •'  ire  are  a  changeful  glory — 
Who  honors  unth  »tr  the  gods  of  October? 


PAY  AS  YOU  FIGHT 


BY  JOHN  J.  FITZGERALD 


CHAIRMAN   OF   THE    COMMITTEE   ON    APPROPRIATIONS,   HOUSE   OF    REPRESENTATIVES 


FOR  eight  weeks  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has 
been  in  session  seven  or  eight 
hours  a  day  working-  out  the  War 
Deficiency  Appropriation  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending-  next  June.  The  com- 
mittee, unaffected  by  any  question  of 
partizanship,  without  prejudice  or  bias, 
without  desire  to  embarrass,  and  with 
no  intention  to  shirk  any  duty,  finally 
approved  a  bill  which,  with  the  pro- 
posed amendments,  carries  appropria- 
tions of  $5,355,976,016.93,  and  author- 
ized contract  obligations  of  $2,401,- 
458,393.75,  a  total  of  $7,757,434,410. 

The  result  of  two  months'  investiga- 
tion on  this  bill  find  of  five  or  six  weeks' 
investigation  in  connection  with  the 
previous  emergency  bill  has  led  me  to 
believe  that  we  have  been  remarkably 
fortunate  in  having  accomplished  what 
has  been  done,  in  view  of  the  handicaps 
under  which  the  departments  of  the 
Government  have  been  laboring.  I  did 
not  enter,  and  neither  did  any  other 
member  of  the  committee,  upon  those 
investigations  with  any  bias  in  favor 
of  the  departments  or  with  any  desire 
to  shield  them  if  errors  existed.  We  en- 
tered the  investigation  in  the  belief  that 
^the  most  effective  service  that  the 
House  could  render  would  be,  if  it  found 
errors,  if  it  found  inefficiency,  if  it 
found  incapacity,  not  to  make  that  the 
basis  of  criticism  to  embarrass,  but  to 
make  it  the  basis  of  recommendations 
to  eliminate  inefficiency  and  incapacity. 
But,  looking  at  the  entire  matter  from 
that  viewpoint,  I  am  convinced,  and  I 
believe  that  is  the  view  of  all  who  have 
been  connected  with  this  investigation, 
that  the  country  is  fortunate  in  having 
accomplished  so  much  in  the  time  and 
under  the  conditions  that  have  existed 
since  we  entered  the  war. 

NO  doubt  the  readers  of  The  Inde- 
pendent will  be  interested  in  a  brief 
review  of  our  financial  situation. 

The  contemplated  expenditure  during 
the  current  fiscal  year,  without  at- 
tempting to  anticipate  conditions  that 
may  arise  before  next  June  requiring 
drafts  on  the  Treasury,  aggregates  a 
grand  total  of  $18,288,643,452.  Of  this 
sum,  $1,977,210,200  is  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  the  regular  annual  appro- 
priation bills.  The  pending  deficiency 
bill  carries  $4,769,583,370.  This  is  an 
addition  to  the  emergency  deficiency  bill 
in  the  act  of  June  15,  1917,  carrying 
$3,281,094,451.  for  the  war-risk  insur- 
ance bill  $45,150,000  is  provided.  The 
soldiers'  insurance  bill  will  involve  an 
expenditure  this  year  of  $176,250,000. 
We  have  provided  $7,000,000,000  to  be 
loaned  to  our  allies,  and  the  estimated 
interest  on  the  public  debt  for  the  cur- 
rent year  will  be  about  $200,000,000. 

The  estimated  revenue  from  ordinary 
sources  for  the  current  year  is  $1,333,- 
500,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  revenue 
bill  as  it  will  be  finally  approved,  to 
which    must  be   added   the   postal    rev- 
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enues  of  about  $334,000,000,  will  raise 
this  estimated  total  to  $4,067,500,000. 

As  our  bond  issue,  considering"  both 
the  financing  of  our  operations  and  the 
advance  to  the  Allies,  aggregates  $11,- 
538,945,460,  or  a  total  anticipated  rev- 
enue from  loans  and  revenue  of  $15,- 
606,445,460,  the  amount  we  propose  to 
spend  during  the  current  fiscal  year  is 
$2,682,198,092  more  than  our  estimated 
income.  It  is  this  very  excess  of  expendi- 
tures above  income  that  has  led  me  to 
believe  that  before  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  we  will  be  compelled  to 
take  at  least  eighty  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
cess profits,  and  probably  sixty  per  cent 
of  all  incomes  above  a  very  ordinary 
amount. 

NOR  is  this  all.  One  of  the  inevitable 
results  will  be  what  we  are  likely  to 
face  in  the  very  near  future,  one  of 
the  things  that  the  Congress  has  not 
been  giving  the  attention  which  it  ought 
to  give.  Under  the  law  the  departments 
of  the  Government  are  today  preparing 
the  estimates  to  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
regular  session — next  December — upon 
which  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  the  first  day  of  July,   1918, 


Pi  ul  '/  homp  on 

CONGRESSMAN  FITZGERALD 


are  to  be  made.  No  living  man  can  at 
this  time  prepare  an  estimate  that  has 
any  value  as  to  what  the  expenditures 
for  the  War  Department  or  the  Navy 
Department  will  be  for  1919. 

There  are  two  ways  to  overcome  this 
difficulty.  England  adopted  one  method; 
France  adopted  another.  The  British 
Government  adopted  the  system  of  tell- 
ing the  House  of  Commons  that  it  was 
impossible  to  give  any  information,  that 
they  simply  had  to  vote  the  moneys  and 
let  the  Government  spend  them  as  they 
determined  it  to  be  necessary.  The 
French  system  requires  its  grand  com- 
missions, of  which  there  are  twenty- 
three  or  so,  to  obtain  of  the  Government 
estimates  every  three  months  for  the 
funds  required  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  and  does  not  attempt  to  anticipate 
the  future  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

The  present  situation  in  this  country, 
therefore,  emphasizes  more  than  any 
other  period  in  the  history  of  this  Gov- 
ernment that  all  of  the  appropriations 
of  the  Government  ought  to  be  in  the 
control  of  one  committee,  so  that  one 
committee  in  the  coming  years  will  be 
able  to  hear  and  determine  the  relatively 
important  or  unimportant  matters,  and 
not  put  a  burden  upon  the  people  be- 
cause of  lack  of  information  that  will 
exist  and  must  exist  if  the  eight  or  nine 
different  committees  are  to  make  rec- 
ommendations for  appropriations. 

EXCLUSIVE  of  the  American  ex- 
penditures, the  total  expenditures 
by  the  nations  engaged  in  war  since  it 
began  three  years  ago  are  approxi- 
mately $90,000,000,000.  The  United 
States  is  proposing  the  first  year  it  is 
engaged  to  expend  about  $18,000,000,- 
000,  which  is,  therefore,  twenty-three 
per  cent  of  the  expenditures  of  all  the 
nations  in  the  three  years  they  have 
been  engaged  in  the  war. 

Great  Britain  has  spent  during  that 
period,  exclusive  of  $4,500,000,000  ad- 
vanced to  her  allies,  $18,500,000,000, 
and  the  United  States  is  proposing  to 
expend  in  one  year  as  much  as  England 
expended  in  three  years,  more  than  the 
French  expenditures  of  $15,327,400,000 
by  about  three  billion  dollars,  and  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  total  expenditures  of 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary — $34,- 
100,000,000— in  three  years.  The  ex- 
penditures of  Russia  have  amounted  to 
about  $15,000,000,000,  an  estimate  more 
or  less  conjectural  because  of  inability 
to  get  figures,  but  based  upon  studies 
of  financial  experts  of  the  world,  while 
Italy  in  a  year  and  a  half  has  expended 
$3,200,000,000. 

These  figures  clearly  indicate  the  ne- 
cessity for  money  for  financing  the  war 
— money  in  amounts  which  the  mind 
cannot  conceive.  It  is  up  to  the  great 
peoples  of  the  allied  countries,  repre- 
senting the  great  democracies  of  the 
world,  to  expend  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
world's  combined  welfare. 

Washington,  D    C. 
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Twenty-five  years  ago  theGeneral 
Electric  Company  was  founded. 

Since  then,  electricity  has  sent  its 
thrill  through  the  whole  structure 
of  life. 

Eager  to  turn  wheels,  to  lift  and 
carry,  to  banish  dark,  to  gather 
heat,  to  hurl  voices  and  thoughts 
across  space,  to  give  the  world 
newtools  for  its  work — electricity 
has  bent  to  man's  will. 

Throughout  this  period  the  Gen' 
eral  Electric  Company  has  held 
the  great  responsibilities  and  high 
ideals  of  leadership. 


It  has  set  free  the  spirit  of  research. 

It  has  given  tangible  form  to  in' 
vention,  in  apparatus  of  infinite 
precision  and  gigantic  power. 

And  it  has  gone  forth,  ccoperat' 
ing  with  every  industry,  to  com' 
mand  this  unseen  force  and  fetch 
it  far  to  serve  all  people. 

By  the  achievements  which  this 
company  has  already  recorded 
may  best  be  judged  the  greater 
ends  its  future  shall  attain,  the 
deeper  mysteries  it  yet  shall  solve 
in  electrifying  more  and  more  of 
the  world's  work. 
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SPEAKING    OF    INSURANCE 

BY  W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 

DIRECTOR   OF'THE    INDEPENDENT   INSURANCE   SERViCL 


FOR  some  time  past  I  have  carried  in 
in y  suspense  file  a  brief  message  from 
one  of  our  readers  in  the  West  re- 
questing me  to  explain  specifically  the  rea- 
son for  my  uncompromising  hostility  to  the 
deferred  dividend  plan  of  life  insurance. 
"Do  you  not  think."  he  asks,  "that  divi- 
dends should  be  conserved?" 

It  makes  no  difference  who  this  inquirer 
is,  nor  what  are  his  relations  to  the  sys- 
tem. He  may  be  the  agent  of  a  company 
which  is  transacting  that  class  of  business  ; 
or  his  interest  in  the  question  may  be  lim- 
ited to  the  holding  of  a  policy  of  that  kind. 
Whatever  his  position  in  the  matter,  he  is 
evidently  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  plan 
and  disposed  to  defend  it  against  criticism. 
Here  is  the  evidence  which  I  can  produce 
against  it. 

First,  let  us  dispose  of  the  question  he 
asks:  "Do  you  not  think  thai  dividends 
should  be  conserved?" 

I  do.  I  desire  to  make  the  answer  as 
unequivocal  as  possible.  The  great  mass  of 
life  insurance  in  force,  perhaps  as  much 
as  eighty  per  cent  of  it,  is  for  protective 
purposes,  as  distinguished  from  that  which 
i  xists  as  savings  or  as  it  is  improperly  de- 
scribed, investments.  The  annual  dividend 
on  the  average  policy  is  a  very  small  sum 
because  the  amount  of  the  average  policy 
is  low — something  like  $2000.  As  the  pur- 
pose is  to  defend  dependents  against  the 
death  of  the  bread-winner,  all  the  money 
devoted  to  a  policy,  including  the  divi- 
dends, should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  it 
year  after  year,  not  only  for  twenty  years 
— the  longest  term  for  which  deferred  divi- 
dends are  written — but  for  life.  They 
should  be  used  to  buy  additions  payable  at 
death  with  the  policy. 

TO  anybody  but  a  life  insurance  man  this 
would  seem  to  represent  me  as  a  be- 
liever in  deferred  dividends;  and  that 
would  be  true  but  for  the  stipulations  re- 
specting the  disposition  of  dividends  con- 
tained in  the  policies  issued  under  that  de- 
scription. My  objection  to  those  contracts 
rests  principally  on  two  facts.  First,  the 
company  does  not  have  to  account  to  the 
policyholder  for  dividend  earnings  until  the 
end  of  the  term  for  which  the  policy  is  is- 
sued :  second,  all  dividends  are  forfeited  if 
the  policyholder  dies  or  lapses  his  policy 
before  the  expiration  of  the  term.  There 
are  other  objections  growing  out  of  these 
two  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss.  To 
my  mind  these  two  are  sufficient  to  con- 
demn  the  plan  and,  I  may  add  in  passing, 
this  was  the  conclusion  arrived  at  in  1906 
by  a  committee  of  the  New  York  legislature 
after  a  thoro  investigation  of  the  system. 

It  is  found  that  the  privilege  of  non- 
accountancy  at  least  once  a  year  leads  to 
extravagance  of  management;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  provision  for  forfeiture  in 
the  event  of  death  or  lapse  reduces  the 
business  to  the  level  of  a  gambling  game, 
with  all  the  accrued  dividends  going  to 
those  who  can  stay  to  the  end. 

Under  this  system  properly  carried  out 
the  winnings  of  those  who  do  stay  to  the 
end  should  be  large;  and  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  estimates  of  final  distributive 
dividends  made  could  be  realized.  Hut  they 
never  have  been.  There  lies  before  me  as 
I  write  a  letter  from  a  reader  of  this  de- 
partment (supplementing  another  written 
to  me  more  than  a  year  ago)  who  held  a 
Twenty-Payment  deferred  policy  in  a  com 
paratively    small    Western    company.    Ili.s 
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policy  matured  about  a  month  ago  and  he 
gives  me  the  result  of  the  settlement  made. 
At  the  time  he  took  the  policy,  which  was 
for  $2000,  the  company  estimated  that  his 
dividend  at  maturity  would  be  $449  per 
$1000,  or  a  total  of  $898.  Last  month  when 
the  company  settled  with  him  he  received 
a  total  of  $240.10,  a  little  more  than 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  estimate.  He 
adds :  "I  have  paid  annually  $15  more  for 
this  policy  than  a  non-participating  Twen- 
ty-Year Life  would  have  cost  me  in  any 
one  of  several  Eastern  companies.  In  other 
words,  the  company  is  returning  to  me  but 
a  portion  of  my  excess  payments  without 
interest." 

This  experience  is  fairly  representative 
of  all  the  deferred  dividend  business  and — 
omitting  all  consideration  of  the  ethical 
side  of  the  scheme,  which  alone  should  con- 
demn it — proves  it  unprofitable  as  a  com- 
mercial venture. 


IT  is  the  duty  of  citizens  at  all  times  to 
take  scrupulous  care  of  that  portion  of 
the  national  wealth  entrusted  to  their 
keeping ;  it  is  imperative  that  they  do  so 
now.  We  have  grown  up  to  be  a  careless, 
wasteful  and  extravagant  people.  Sudden- 
ly confronted  with  the  most  destructive 
war  in  which  the  human  race  has  ever  been 
engaged,  every  ounce  of  substance  counts. 
Billions  of  dollars  worth  of  it  already  has 
been,  is  being  and  will  be  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed before  the  freedom  of  the  world 
will  be  assured.  Every  ounce  of  food,  every 
yard  of  cloth,  every  foot  of  lumber,  every 
pound  of  paper,  every  ton  of  metal  must 
be  made  to  go  as  far  as  it  can  be.  Nothing 
that  can  be  saved  must  be  thrown  away. 

Among  our  numerous  extravagances  we 
must  include  that  which  is  represented  by 
the  property  which  goes  up  in  smoke, 
amounting  now  to  about  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  a  year.  Expert  fire  insurance  statis- 
ticians tell  us  that  about  eighty  per  cent 
of  this  loss  is  preventable,  which  means 
that  thru  carelessness  and  indifference 
amounting  to  crime  we  are  permitting 
$200,000,000  of  our  capital  to  be  destroyed 
every  year. 

1  >estroyed  is  the  word.  Do  we  realize  its 
full  meaning?  I  don't  think  we  do.  The 
actual  significance  of  the  thing  has  been 
obscured  by  insurance.  A  man  owns  a 
home  worth  $5000  and  furniture  and  house- 
hold goods  worth  $3000  more.  He  has  $7000 
insurance  on  it.  The  entire  property  is  con- 
sumed by  fire.  He  settles  with  the  insur- 
ance companies  and  gets  $7000.  He  con- 
cludes the  loss  to  be  $1000,  the  difference 
between  the  total  value  of  the  property  and 
the  insurance  money.  His  personal  loss  is 
but  $1000  but  the  loss  to  the  common- 
wealth is  $8000,  the  value  of  the  property 
which  has  been  annihilate.]. 

Wivo  is  a  grain  elevator  containing  a 
million  bushels  of  wheat,  worth  at  present 
prices  nearly  $2,500,000.  There  is  insur- 
ance on  it  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000.  It 
burns;  the  insurance  is  paid  and  the  own- 
ers of  the  grain  are  out  $500,000  net.  Rut 
if  you  will  take  your  mind  off  the  dollars 
for  an  instant  and  concentrate  it  on  wheat 
you  will  find  that  the  nation's  loss  is  just 
1.000,000  bushels  of  necessary  breadstuff. 
The  insurance  companies  have  not  saved 
any  of  that  wheat.  Insurance  has  merely 
taken  up  a  collection  of  $2,000  000  and  par- 
tially reimbursed  the  owners  of  it.  The 
wheal  itself  is  gone.  The  food  supply  has 
been  lessened  to  that  extent. 


We  haven't  any  choice  in  the  matter  of 
this  war — we've  got  to  win  it.  The  peace 
we  are  fighting  for  rests  on  nothing  less 
than  universal  disarmament.  That  sounds 
a  long  way  off,  and  perhaps  it  is,  but  that. 
I  believe,  is  the  only  foundation  on  which 
it  can  rest  permanently.  We  have  under- 
taken a  big  contract,  but  we  are  young  and 
strong  and  rich.  We  can  deliver  the  goods 
if  we  pull  together,  every  man,  woman  and 
child  contributing  his  and  her  pound  or 
ounce  to  the  achievement  of  the  task.  This 
we  must  do  in  every  department  of  activity. 
There  can  be  no  cessation,  no  rest,  until 
the  peace  treaty  we  must  have  is  signed. 
To  realize  this  splendid  vision  all  of  us 
must  be  policemen  and  policewomen  and 
policechildren  guarding  the  national  wealth. 
Remember  that  is  the  only  capital  we  have 
to  invest  in  this  tremendous  and  perilous 
enterprize.  Let  us  eat,  drink  and  wear  what 
we  need,  not  what  we  want,  leaving  the 
surplus  for  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
nations  who  are  fighting  with  us  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  human  race.  Waste 
nothing ;  permit  no  one  else  to  waste  any- 
thing. 

Included  in  this  work  must  be  an  untir- 
ing vigilance  in  preventing  the  destruction 
of  property  by  fire.  As  already  indicated, 
the  annual  injury  we  suffer  from  that 
cause  is  serious  and,  I  regret  to  report,  the 
record  for  this  year,  up  to  date,  is  worse 
than  during  the  same  period  last  year.  The 
fire  insurance  companies,  thru  the  National 
Board  of  Underwriters,  are  cooperating 
with  the  Government  by  conducting  a  con- 
servation campaign  all  over  the  country,  its 
work  having  received  the  aid  and  support 
of  all  state  and  municipal  authorities.  Thru 
an  army  of  special  agents  inspections  are 
being  made  of  all  properties  of  special  im- 
portance to  the  needs  of  the  Government. 
Recommendations  are  being  made  to  prop- 
erty owners  for  the  correction  of  hazard- 
ous conditions  with  the  result,  says  one  re- 
port, "of  correcting  a  surprizingly  large 
number." 

IT  is  important  that  every  citizen  help 
the  National  Board  in  this  work.  House- 
holders should  exercize  care  in  handling  in- 
flammables ;  in  seeing  that  their  stoves,  fur- 
naces and  lamps  are  kept  in  good  order; 
that  flues  are  clean  and  free  from  frac- 
tures ;  that  hot  ashes  are  not  dumped  into 
wooden  receptacles ;  that  lighted  matches 
are  not  thrown  on  inflammable  materials; 
that  all  electric  wires  are  properly  insu- 
lated. 

Merchants,  manufacturers  and  the  own- 
ers of  buildings  in  which  business  of  any 
kind  is  conducted  should  respond  cheerfully 
and  promptly  to  requests  made  by  the  in- 
spectors of  the  fire  underwriters  for  the 
removal  of  existing  hazards.  The  owners  of 
buildings  in  which  agricultural  products, 
grain  and  textile  materials  are  stored  or 
manufactured  should  exercize  the  same 
willingness  to  help  this  work.  From  the 
tenant  in  the  cheapest  dwelling  to  the  big 
factory,  and  from  every  person  inhabiting 
or  working  in  them,  ceaseless  contributions 
to  this  cause  can  and  should  be  made.  Our 
self-interest  must  be  set  aside  while  this 
war  lasts.  We  must  work  for  the  whole 
country. 

Most  of  us  can't  give  our  lives,  but  we 
can  do  the  next  great  thing — give  our  de- 
voted services.  And  let  me  assure  you  that 
much  will  be  contributed  in  the  effort  to 
reduce  the  waste  by  fire. 
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(Continued  from  page  93) 

too  free.  It  is  fixt  nitrogen  that  we  want 
and  that  we  are  willing  to  pay  for ;  nitro- 
gen in  combination  with  some  other  ele- 
ments in  the  form  of  food  or  fertilizer  so 
we  can  make  use  of  it  as  we  set  it  free. 
Fixt  nitrogen  in  its  cheapest  form,  Chile 
saltpeter,  now  costs  $250  a  ton.  Free  nitro- 
gen costs  nothing  and  is  good  for  nothing. 
If  a  land-owner  has  a  right  to  an  expanding 
pyramid  of  air  above  him  to  the  limits  of 
the  atmosphere — as,  I  believe,  the  courts 
have  decided  in  the  eaves-dropping  cases — 
then  for  every  square  foot  of  his  ground 
he  owns  6i  tons  of  nitrogen  worth  over 
$1600  if  it  were  in  combination.  The  air 
is  four-fifths  free  nitrogen  and  if  we  could 
absorb  it  in  our  lungs  as  we  do  the  oxygen 
cf  the  other  fifth  a  few  minutes  breathing 
would  give  us  a  full  meal.  But  we  let  this 
free  nitrogen  all  out  again  thru  our  noses 
and  then  go  and  pay  35  cents  a  pound  for 
steak  or  60  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs  in  order 
to  get  enough  combined  nitrogen  to  live  on. 
Tho  man  is  immersed  in  an  ocean  of  nitro- 
gen, yet  he  cannot  make  use  of  it.  He  is 
like  Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner"  with 
"water,  water,  everywhere  and  not  a  drop 
to  drink." 

Nitrogen  is,  as  Hood  said  not  so  truly 
about  gold,  "hard  to  get  and  hard  to  hold." 
The  bacteria  that  form  the  nodules  on  the 
roots  of  peas  and  beans  have  the  power 
that  man  has  not  of  utilizing  free  nitrogen. 
Instead  of  this  quiet  inconspicuous  process 
man  has  to  call  upon  the  lightning  when 
he  wants  to  fix  nitrogen.  The  air  contains 
the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  which  it  is  de- 
sired to  combine  to  form  nitrates  but  the 
atoms  are  paired,  like  to  like.  Passing  an 
electric  spark  thru  the  air  breaks  up  some 
of  these  pairs  and  in  the  confusion  of  the 
shock  the  lonely  atoms  seize  on  their  near- 
est neighbor  and  so  may  get  partners  of 
the  other  sort.  I  have  seen  this  same  thing 
happen  in  a  square  dance  where  somebody 
made  a  blunder.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
the  reaction  if  we  represent  the  atoms  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  by  the  initials  of  their 
names  in  this  fashion  : 

NN  +   OO-^NO  +  NO 
nitrogen  oxygen  nitric  oxide 

The  -»  represents  Jove's  thunderbolt,  a 
stroke  of  artificial  lightning.  We  see  on 
the  left  the  molecules  of  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen, before  taking  the  electric  treatment  as 
separate  elemental  pairs  and  then  to  the 
right  of  the  arrow  we  find  them  as  com- 
pound molecules  of  nitric  oxide.  This  takes 
up  another  atom  of  oxygen  from  the  air 
and  becomes  NOO,  or  using  a  subscript 
figure  to  indicate  the  number  of  atoms  and 
bo  avoid  repeating  the  letter,  NO,  which  is 
the  familiar  nitro  group  of  nitric  acid 
(HO — NO,)  and  of  its  salte,  the  nitrates, 
and  of  its  organic  compounds,  the  high  ex- 
plosives. The  N02  is  a  brown  and  evil- 
Bmelling  gas  which  when  dissolved  in  water 
(HOH)  and  further  oxidized  is  completely 
converted  into  nitric  acid. 

The  apparatus  which  effects  this  trans- 
formation is  essentially  a  gigantic  arc  light 
in  a  chimney  thru  which  a  current  of  hot 
air  is  blown.  The  more  thoroly  the  air 
comes  under  the  action  of  the  electric  arc 
the  more  molecules  of  nitrogen  and  ogygon 
will  be  broken  up  and  rearranged,  but  on 
the  other  hand  if  the  mixture  of  gases  re- 
mains in  the  path  of  the  discharge  the  NO 
molecules  are  also  broken  up  and  go  bade 
into  tneir  original  form  of  NN  and  OO.  So 
the  object  is  to  spread  oui  the  electric  arc 

as  widely  as  possible  and   then   run   the  air 

thru  it  rapidly.  In  the  Schonherr  process 
the  electric  arc  is  a  spiral  flame  twenty- 
three  feet  long  thru  which  the  air  streams 
with   a   vortex    motion.    In    the    Birkeland- 
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James   McCutcheon   &  Co. 

"The  Linen  Store" 

Fifth  Avenue 

New  York 


Reg.  Trade-Mark 


Reg.  Trade-Mark        §§§ 


direct  attention  to  the  new  Fall  stocks  displayed  in 
their  Women's  Wear  Departments.  Like  the  other 
sections  of  the  store,  these  cater  only  to  good  taste  and 
deal  only  in  reliable  quality.  The  favorite  materials 
and  colors  for  Gowns,  Suits,  Coats,  etc.,  in  vogue  for 
the  coming  season  are  here  in  abundance,  as  well  as 
Lingerie,  Underwear,  Neckwear,  etc. 


Gowns,  Coats,   Suits,  Etc. 

Street  Frocks  in  Serge  with 
smart  pleatings  in  the  new  styles, 
$12.95,  15.95,  23.95  and  up. 

Tailored  Suits  in  Wool  Jersey, 
Oxford  Mixtures,  Wool  Velours, 
Gabardines,  etc.,  $3275,  36.00,  38.50 
and  up. 

Afternoon  Dresses,  Crepe  •  de 

Chine,  Soft  Satins,  •  Satin  Char- 
meuse,  in  fascinating  new  colors 
and  conseits,  $21.50,  25.00  and  up. 

Evening-  and  Dinner  Gowns, 

Satin  Charmeuse,  Georgette  Crepe, 
Silks,  Chiffon  Taffeta,  trimmed  with 
figured  net,  $23.95,  35-QO,  36.50  and 
up. 

Coats  .  in  the  fashionable  bulky 
cut,  in  Velours,  Tweeds,  and*  Plaids, 
$2775,  28.50,  36.50  and  up. 

Blouses  of  Georgette  Crepe,  Crepe 
de  Chine,  Roman  Striped  Taffeta, 
Cotton  Voile,  $2.95  to  J375- 


Lingerie 


Somehow  the  French  still  manage 
to  send  us  attractive  Embroideries 
and  new  designs  in  fine  Lingerie. 
We  are  also  showing  the  beautiful 
new  Hand  Embroidery  that  is  now 
bekig  produced  in  the  Philippines, 
and  a  choice  assortment  of  Ameri- 
can -Lingerie,  which  constantly  im- 
proves in  beauty. 

Night  Gowns,  $1.95.  275  and 
up. 

Chemises  (Nainsook),  $1.25,  2.50, 
3.00  anVi  up. 

Envelope  Chemises,  $175.  2.00, 
2.50  and  up. 

Corsets — Newest  Fall  Styles  in 
Batiste  and  Coiftil  Corsets  to  fit  all 

figures. 

Send  for  new  Fall  Catalogue. 


stfflllli 


What  15c -'You  S  Nation's  Capital 

W^hin^tnn  *h~  hnmA  «*  7*2  Pathf  itwlo.-  T»  th«  I  T}}c  httle  matter  ol  15c  in  stamps  or  coin  will  brine  you  I  the  Pathfinder 


The  little  matter  of  15c  in  stamps  or  coin  will  brine  you  I  the  Pathfinder 
13  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  weekly,  publishedat 
the  Nation's  center.for  the  Nation ;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the 
world  and  tells  the  truth  and  only  the  truth ;  now  in  its  24th  year.  This  pa- 
per fills  the  bill  withoutemptyinET  the  purse:  it  costs  but  $1  a  year.  If  you 
want  to  keep  posted  on  whatis  going  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  expense 
of  time  or  money,  this  is  your  means.  I*  •■  >u  want  a  paper  in  your  home 
which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertaining',  wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  you  would  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  everything 
clearly,  fairly,  briefly— here  it  is.  A  dollar  bill  mailed  at  our  risk  will  bring  you  the  Path  finder  for  a  full  year,  or  simply  send  ISC  to 
showthatyoumightlikesuchapaprr.and  we  will  sendthe  Pathfinderon  probation  O-iMlnAa*  Rav  QQ  Ufichinofnn  II  tf* 
13  weeks.    The  ISc  does  not  repay  us,  but  wc  are  glad  toinvc?tin  new  friends,  raiminUeTf  DUX  03.      TTd&lllllglUII,  V.  u. 


Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder, isthe 
nerve-center  of  civilization  ;  history  is  being 
made  at  this  world  capital.  The  Pathfinder's 
illustrated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear,  im- 
partial and  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affairs 
during  these  strenuous,  epoch-making  days. 


Unusual  Homes -Guaranteed  Costs! 


New  plan  book  "Gordon-Van 
Tine    Homes"    shows     inexpensive 
simplifications  of  best  architects'  work. 
All  wholesale  prices.  Ready-cut  or  not  Ready-cut. 
Local  references.  Material  completo— No  Extras— $300np. 
Save  $200  to  $500.     Book  FREE.    Send  for  it.     NOWl 

Gordon-VanTine  Co.  6337  Ca.e  street 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back  Davenport,    Iowa 
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The  Simple  Truth 
About  Corns 


A  corn  today  is  just  as  need- 
less as  a  spot  of  dirt. 

It  can  be  ended  almost  as 
easily,  as  simply  and  complete- 
ly as  a  spot  of  dirt. 

The  way  is  scientific.  It  was 
invented  by  a  famous  chemist. 
It  is  prepared  by  makers  of 
surgical  dressings,  whom  physi- 
cians respect. 

It  is  called  Blue-jay. 

You  apply  it  in  a  jiffy,  and 
usually   but 
once.    There  is 
The 


no   muss. 


m- 


pain    stops 
stantly  and  for- 
ever. 

The  action  is 


Stop  Pain  Instantly 

End  Corns  Completely 

25c  Packages  at  Druggists 


gentle.  It  affects  the  corn 
alone.  The  corn  is  wrapped 
and  protected,  so  you  forget 
it.  In  two  days,  usually,  the 
corn  is  gone.  Only  very 
tough  corns  need  a  second  ap- 
plication. 

The  results  are  sure.  The 
method  is  gentle,  but  no  corn 
can  resist  it.  Millions  of  corns 
are  ended  every  month  in  this 
way.  Don't  use  harsh  methods 
— relics  of  the 
old  days.  See 
what  Blue-jay 
does. 

Prove    it*  on 
one     corn     to- 


0Blue=jay 

fc/Corn  Plasters 


night. 


BAUER   &    BLACK   Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,   Etc.    Chicago  and  New  York 


How  Blue-jay  Acts 


% 


A    is    a   thin,   soft    pad    which   stops 
pain   by   relieving  the   pressure. 


the 


B  is  the  B&B  wax,  which  gently  under- 
mines the  corn.  Usually  it  takes  only  48 
hours   to  end  the  corn  completely. 

C  is  rubber  adhesive  which  sticks  without 
wetting.  It  wraps  around  the  toe  and 
makes  the  plaster  snug  and  comfortable. 

Blue- jay  is  applied  in  a  jiffy.  After  that, 
one  doesn't  feel  the  corn.  The  action  is 
gentle,  and  applied  to  the  corn  alone.  So 
the  corn  disappears  without  soreness. 


TYPEWRITERS  $10 

up.  ALL  makes.  Completely  rebuilt  FIm  f«txt* 
guarantee.  Bhlpped  on  trial.  W  rite  today  for 
our-!  .I  Pi  for  No.  Mfi-A—  positively  a  iintof 
(riggatt  bargains. 

WHITEHEAD  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
186  N.  La.  Salle  Street,       Chicago,  Illinois 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT:  BrfhfhT 

of  the  late  h.. 
P.  Powell  at  Sorrento.  Fla.  Fourteen  room  house 
overlooking  a  lovely  lake.  (Miss)  Gladys  Powell, 
Clinton.  New  York. 


STUDY  FARMING  By  Mail 


r-*9f 


EARN  $1,000  TO  $5,000  PER  YEAR 

BIGGEST  MONEY  MAKING  OPPORTUNITY  EVER 


(Jet  away  from  thegrlnd,  earn M g money*  Study  farming 
by  mail  and  learn  the  latest  money  making  scientific  methods. 
_  You  can  get  ttatnice  tittle  farm  you  have  dreami.J  of 
I  for[years.    If  yon  ■  gh  money  to  buy  it  right 

f  now,  takeourFarm  Manager's  Course,  and  we'll  help 
you  get  :i  pc  iltion  aa  Farm  Hanager  at  $1,000  to  $5,000 
per  year,  and  you  get  your  expenses  paid  beside" 


You  can  complete  our  Farm  Manager's  Course  in  6  montha 
time  hv  sturlying  only  daring  Bpare  time,  IF  YOU  ACT 
(>m<KLY  YOU  CAN  GET  OUR  REGULAR  $100  FARM 
MANAGER'S  COURSE  FOR  ONLY  $07.  Send  $1  with  the 
attached  coupon  and  we'll  hold  this  special  low  price  open  for 
you  for  six  months.  Meanwhile,  you  can  look  over  our  nicely 
illustrated  catalog,  and  take  your  pick  of  our  48  different 
courses  in  Scientific  Farming,  all  of  which  have  greatly  been 
reduced  in  price  for  a  very  short  time  only. 


l*    -|       /A/\     STARTS  YOU  OUT  ON    ANY    OF    OUR   COURSES  AND 
^  ±  .VJ\ J     RESERVES  OUR   REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  SIX  MONTHS 

We  must  fill  our  classes  quickly,  bo  in  order  to  do  this  we  have  cut  the  prices  on  all  our  courses.     Our  loss  is  your  gain* 

at  once.     You  can  either  start  your  course,  or  wait  until  you 
r  catalog.    Our  tern  rom  $2.50  per  month  to  $7.f>0  per  month,  so  you  can  easily  make 

payments.     Send  $1.00  to  us  right  away,  and  save  big  money.     If  you  don't  want  to  take  a 
ing  our  catalog,    we'll  gladly  return  your  money.       References:     Northwestern 
J  li.,r,k.   Mir,-  -!'.   .Just  Mail  A  Postal. 


Ilk 


.BE   QUICK— MAIL  COUPON— SAVE  $33.00- 


The  National  School  of  Agriculture 

212-47  News  Bldtf.,    Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Gentlemen:     Enclosed  find  $1 .00  for  which  r. 

mc   a  course  at  your  speci:,!  radaced  prices,  for  6  montha* 

1  am  to  Kt t  my  $1  back  if  1  do  not  want  a  course. 


Name. 


Address. 


Eyde  furnace  there  is  a  series  of  semi- 
circular arcs  spread  out  by  the  repellent 
force  of  a  powerful  electric  magnet  in  a 
flaming  disc  seven  feet  in  diameter  with  a 
temperature  of  G.500°  F.  In  the  Pauling 
furnace  the  electrodes  between  which  the 
current  strikes  are  two  cast  iron  tubes  curv- 
ing upward  and  outward  like  the  horns  of  a 
Texas  steer  and  cooled  by  a  stream  of 
water  passing  thru  them.  These  electric 
furnaces  produce  two  or  three  ounces  of 
nitric  acid  for  each  kilowatt-hour  of  cur- 
rent  consumed.  Whether  they  can  compete 
with  the  natural  nitrates  and  the  products 
of  other  processes  depends  upon  how  cheap- 
ly they  cau  get  their  electricity.  Before  the 
war  there  were  several  large  installations 
in  Norway  and  elsewhere  where  water 
power  was  available  and  now  the  Norwe- 
gians are  using  half  a  million  horse  power 
continuously  in  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  much  again.  The 
Germans  had  invested  largely  in  these  for- 
eign oxidation  plants,  but  shortly  before 
the  war  they  had  sold  out  and  turned  their 
attention  to  other  processes  not  requiring 
so  much  electrical  energy,  for  their  country 
is  poorly  provided  with  water  power.  The 
Haber  process,  that  they  seem  to  be  making 
most  of  now,  is  based  upon  as  simple  a  re- 
action as  that  we  have  been  considering,  for 
it  consists  in  uniting  two  elemental  gases 
to  make  a  compound,  but  the  elements  in 
this  case  are  not  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  but 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen.  This  gives  ammonia 
instead  of  nitric  acid,  but  ammonia  is  use- 
ful for  its  own  purposes  and  it  can  be  con- 
verted into  nitric  acid  if  this  is  desired. 
The  reaction  is  : 

NN  -f  HH  +  HH  +  HB>NH  HH  +  NHHH 
nitrogen       hydrogen  ammonia 

The  animals  go  in  two  by  two,  but  they 
come  out  four  by  four.  Four  molecules  of 
the  mixt  elements  are  turned  into  two 
molecules  and  so  the  gas  shrinks  to  half  its 
volume.  At  the  same  time  it  acquires  an 
odor — familiar  to  us  when  we  are  curing 
a  cold — that  neither  of  the  original  gases 
had.  The  agent  that  effects  the  transforma- 
tion in  this  case  is  not  the  electric  spark — 
for  this  would  tend  to  work  the  reaction 
backwards — but  uranium,  a  rare  metal, 
which  has  the  peculiar  property  of  helping 
along  a  reaction  while  seeming  to  take  no 
part  in  it.  Such  a  substance  is  called  a 
catalyst. 

But  the  uranium,  osmium,  platinum  or 
whatever  metal  is  used  as  a  catalyzing 
agent  is  expensive  and  altho  it  is  not  used 
up  it  is  easily  "poisoned,"  as  the  chemists 
say.  by  impurities  in  the  gases.  The  nitro- 
gen and  the  hydrogen  for  the  Haber  process 
must  then  be  prepared  and  purified  before 
trying  to  combine  them  into  ammonia.  The 
nitrogen  is  obtained  by  liquefying  air  by 
cold  and  pressure  and  then  boiling  off  the 
nitrogen  at  —190°  C.  The  oxygen  left  is 
useful  for  other  purposes.  The  hydrogen 
needed  is  extracted  by  a  similar  process  of 
fractional  distillation  from  "water-gas," 
the  blue-flame  burning  gas  used  for  heat- 
ing. Then  the  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  mix\ 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three,  as  shown 
in  the  reaction  given  above,  are  comprest 
to  two  hundred  atmospheres,  heated  to 
1300°  F.  and  passed  over  the  finely  divided 
uranium.  The  stream  of  gas  that  comes 
out  contains  about  eight  per  cent  of  am- 
monia, which  is  condensed  to  a  liquid  by 
coding  and  the  uncombined  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen  passed  again  thru  the  apparatus. 

The  ammonia  can  be  employed  in  refrig- 
eration and  other  ways  but  if  it  is  desired 
to  get  the  nitrogen  into  the  form  of  nitric 
acid  it  has  to  be  oxidized  by  the  process  in- 
vented by  the  (Jerman  chemist  Ostwald. 
This  is  the  reaction: 

Nil,   -4-    40    -*     HN03  +  H20 
ammonia   oxygen   nitric  acid  water 
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The  catalyst  used  to  effect  this  combina- 
tion is  the  metal  platinum  in  the  form  of 
fine  wire  gauze  since  the  action  takes  place 
only  on  the  surface.  The  ammonia  gas  is 
mixt  with  air  which  supplies  the  oxygen 
and  the  heated  mixture  run  thru  the  plati- 
num gauze  at  the  rate  of  several  yards  a 
second.  Altho  the  gases  come  in  contact 
with  the  platinum  only  a  five-hundredth 
part  of  a  second  yet  eighty-five  per  cent  is 
converted  into  nitric  acid. 

The  Haber  process  for  the  making  of 
ammonia  by  direct  synthesis  from  its  con- 
stituent elements  and  the  supplemental 
Ostwald  process  for  the  conversion  of  the 
ammonia  into  nitric  acid  have  been  the  sal- 
vation of  Germany.  As  soon  as  the  Ger- 
mans saw  that  their  dash  toward  Paris 
had  been  stopped  at  the  Marne  they  knew 
that  they  were  in  for  a  long  war  and  at 
once  made  plans  for  a  supply  of  fixt  nitro- 
gen. 

The  chief  German  dye  factories,  the 
Badische  Anilin  and  Soda-Fabrik,  put 
.$100,000,000  into  enlarging  its  plant  and 
has  raised  its  production  of  ammonium  sul- 
fate from  30.000  to  300.000  tons.  In  1917 
the  Badische  plant  is  expected  to  produce 
500.000  tons  and  when  the  war  is  over  it 
can  afford  to  sell  nitrates  "made  in  Ger- 
many" to  the  American  farmer  at  half 
what  he  is  paying  for  nitrates  dug  in  Chile. 
One  German  electrical  firm  with  aid  from 
the  city  of  Berlin  has  contracted  to 
provide  66,000,000  pounds  of  fixt  ni- 
trogen a  year  at  a  cost  of  three  cents 
a  pound  for  the  next  twenty-five  years. 
Meantime  the  British  and  American  gov- 
ernments have  not  been  idle.  On  the  con- 
trary they  have  spent  the  last  three  years 
in  actively  debating  which  process  is  the 
best  and  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  in- 
vest in  any. 

A  year  ago  Congress  appropriated 
$20,000,000  for  a  Government  plant 
designed  to  supply  the  180,000  tons  of 
nitric  acid  which  it  was  estimated  we 
should  need  in  case  of  a  war  "with  a  first- 
class  power." 

It  was  recently  announced  from 
Washington  that  the  Government  had 
decided  to  spend  $3,000,000  of  this  to  erect 
a  plant  in  Virginia  to  produce  60  000 
pounds  of  ammonia  a  day  by  a  synthetic 
process,  said  to  be  superior  to  the  Haber, 
which  the  General  Chemical  Company  has 
developed  and  offered  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  munitions,  without 
royalty. 

Besides  the  Haber  or  direct  process  there 
are  other  methods  of  making  ammonia 
which  are,  at  least  outside  of  Germany,  of 
more  importance.  Most  prominent  of  these 
is  the  cyanamid  process.  This  requires  elec- 
trical power  since  it  starts  with  a  product 
of  the  electrical  furnace,  calcium  carbide, 
familiar  to  us  all  as  a  source  of  acetylene 
gas. 

If  a  stream  of  nitrogen  is  passed  over 
hot  calcium  carbide  it  is  taken  up  by  the 
carbide  according  to  the  following  equa- 
tion : 

CaC,    +  N.   ->    CaCNa  +  C 
calcium  nitrogen  calcium  carbon 
carbide  cyanamid 

Calcium  cyanamid  was  discovered  in  1905 
by  Caro  and  Franke  when  they  were  trying 
to  work  out  a  new  process  for  making 
cyanide  to  use  in  extracting  gold.  It  looks 
like  stone  and,  under  the  name  of  lime- 
nitrogen,  or  Kalkstickstoff.  or  nitrolim  is 
sold  !ls  a  fertilizer.  If  it  is  desired  to  get 
ammonia,  it  is  treated  with  BUperheated 
steam.  The  reaction  produces  he.it  and 
pressure,  so  it  is  necessary  to  carry  it  on  in 
stout  autoclaves  or  enclosed  kettles.  The 
gyanamid  is  completely  and  quickly  con- 
verted into  pure  ammonia  and  calcium  car- 
bonate, which  is  the  same  as  the   limestone 
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The  Instant  Summons 


'Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 
Bonnets  and  spears  and  bended  bows; 

m*    <*    t*    *»*    *** 

As  if  the  yawning  hill  to  heaven 
A  subterranean  host  had  given." 


The  whistled  summons  of  Rod- 
erick Dhu,  the  hero  of  Scott's  "Lady 
of  the  Lake,"  caused  his  Highland 
warriors  literally  to  spring  from  the 
earth.  Ere  the  echo  died  away, 
from  behind  bush  and  rock  emerged 
the  loyal  and  ready  clansmen.  In 
armed  silence  they  awaited  their 
chieftain's  bidding  and  typified  his 
might. 

Today  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  our  nation's  armed  forces  and  the 
resources  behind  them,  can,  by  lift- 
ing the  telephone  receiver,  instan- 


taneously set  in  motion  all  the  vast 
machinery  of  warfare,  munitions, 
transportation  and  food  conserva- 
tion. 

Like  the  Scottish  mountaineers, 
the  American  people  must  stand  in 
loyal  readiness  to  perform  any 
service  in  furtherance  of  the  na- 
tion's high  aim.  Such  a  spirit  of 
co-operation  and  sacrificing  of  in- 
dividual interests  can  alone  make 
certain  the  accomplishment  of  the 
great  task  to  which  our  country  is 
committed. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated    Companies 

One  System  Universal  Service 
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THE    STONE    SCHOOL 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,    Box    5.    New  York 
FIFTY-FIRST    YEAR 

A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open   Country.     For  Boys  from  9  to  19. 
LOCATION:     ?0  miles  from  New  York,  on  a  spur  of  Storm  King  Mountain.  900  feet  above  sea  level.    Healthful    rnvlgorMlno- 
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WASHROOM  MONSAUTO  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO 

|  Treating  Men  Like  Men —  | 

=  by  &ivin&  them  clean,  wholesome,  sanitary  conditions  for  their  per-  j=j 

E  sonal  welfare  and  comfort—  is  as  sure  an  investment  for  profit  as  any  other  part  5 

{5  of  your  equipment.     The  efficiency  of  each  employe  is  very  materially  increased.  s 

|  ^tattdaiuf  Fixtures  | 

|  Insure  Sanitary  Factory  Conditions  | 


and  these  in   turn   insure   more    work 
done,   greater    enthusiasm   and   loyalty 
on  the  part  of  employes. 
"Standard"  service  men  in  most  of  the 
manufacturing  centers  will  gladly  discuss 


this  matter  of  sanitary  plumbing  with  you. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  "Factory  San- 
itation"—  and  see  '^Standard"  Fixtures 
for  all  uses  at  our  showrooms  in  prin- 
cipal cit.es. 


|     Standard  <Satntat!9  lt>&.  Co.,  Dept .  F-M,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     | 
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If  Your  Eyes 

Are  Not  Normal 


there  is  a  perfectly  safe  and  natural 
way  of  restoring  perfect  circulation  of 
blood,  which  is  all  that  weak  eyes  re- 
quire. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  gentle  mas- 
sage given  over  the  closed  lids  for  five 
minutes  at  a  time  twice  a  day,  and  for 
twenty  years  this  method  had  been  suc- 
cessfully used  in  correcting  eye  troubles 
and  bringing  back  normal  eyesight  to 
young  and  old 

Many  of  those  whom  it  has  benefited 
had  very  serious  eye  troubles  too,  as  is 
shown  by  their  voluntary  letters  on  the 
subject. 

Just  note  what  leading  authorities 
say  on  the  subject  of  eye  massage — 
Doctor  De  Schweinitz  of  Philadelphia, 
Professor  of  Ophthalmology  at  Jeffer- 
son College,  has  stated  that  in  treating 
even  so  serious  a  condition  as  dreaded 
cataract  of  the  eye,  massage  of  the 
eye-ball  "has  been  followed  by  improve- 


ment in  vision  and  deepening  of  the 
anterior  chamber."  The  Medical  Rec- 
ord, in  treating  the  same  subject,  says 
that  "the  most  feasible  plan  seems  to 
be  properly  applied  massage." 

This  system  of  massage  to  which  we 
refer  is  fully  explained  in  a  scientific 
book  on  "The  Eyes— Their  Care,  Their 
Ills,  Their  Cure,"  which  may  be  ob- 
tained free  on  request  from  The  Ideal 
Masseur  Co.,  870  Broad  Street,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  if  you  will  mention  The  Inde- 
pendent. 

The  most  effective  helps  for  our  weak- 
nesses nowadays  are  often  the  most 
simple  and  safe.  Hosts  of  people  have 
saved  themselves  from  the  nuisance  of 
constantly  wearing  eye-glasses  by  using 
this  massage  (or  exercise),  so  it  will 
probably  be  well  worth  your  while  to 
at  least  inform  yourself  further  by 
writing  for  the  little  book  which  treats 
the  subject  so  thoroughly. 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING 


ami  Stammering  cured 
;ii  borne.  Instructive 
booklet  free.  Walter  M(  Donnell,  Knom  705,  817 
Fifteenth   St.,  .N.   \V.,   Washington,   D.   C. 
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from    which   carbide  was   made.    The    reac- 
tion is : 

CaCN,  +  H20    -*    CaC03   +  2NH:: 

calcium       water       calcium      ammonia 
cyanamid  carbonate 

Another  electrical  furnace  method,  the 
Serpek  process,  uses  aluminum  instead  of 
calcium  for  the  fixation  of  nitrogen.  Baux- 
ite, or  impure  aluminum  oxide,  the  ordi- 
nary mineral  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
metallic  aluminum,  is  mixt  with  coal  and 
heated  in  a  revolving  electrical  furnace 
thru  which  nitrogen  is  passing.  The  equa- 
tion is : 

A1A  +  3C    +    N,    -»     2A1 N  +  3CO 
aluminum  carbon  nitrogen  aluminum  carbon 

oxide  nitride  monoxide 

Then  the  aluminum  nitride  is  treated 
with  steam  under  pressure,  which  produces 
ammonia  and  gives  back  the  original  alum- 
inum oxide,  but  in  a  purer  form  than  the 
mineral  from  which  was  made 

2A1  N  +  3H.O  -*  2NH,     +     AL.O. 
aluminum     water     ammonia     aluminum 

nitride  oxide 

The  Serpek  process  is  employed  to  some 
extent  in  France  in  connection  with  the 
aluminum  industry.  These  are  the  princi- 
pal processes  for  the  fixation  of  nitrogen 
now  in  use,  but  they  by  no  means  exhaust 
the  possibilities.  For  instance,  Professor 
John  C.  Bucher,  of  Brown  University,  cre- 
ated a  sensation  last  January  by  announc- 
ing a  new  process  which  he  had  worked  out 
with  admirable  completeness  and  which 
has  some  very  attractive  features.  It  needs 
no  electric  power  or  high  pressure  retorts 
or  liquid  air  apparatus.  He  simply  fills  a 
twenty  foot  tube  with  briquets  made  out 
of  soda  ash,  iron  and  coke  and  passes  pro- 
ducer gas  thru  the  heated  tube.  Producer 
gas  contains  nitrogen  since  it  is  made  by 
passing  air  over  hot  coal.  The  reaction  is : 
2Na,COa  +  4C    +    N2  =  2NaCN+3CO 

sodium     carbon  nitrogen  sodium  carbon 
carbonate  cyanide  monoxide 

The  iron  here  acts  as  the  catalyst  and 
converts  two  harmless  substances,  sodium 
carbonate,  that  is,  common  washing  soda, 
and  carbon,  into  two  of  the  most  deadly 
compounds  known  to  man,  cyanide  and 
carbon  monoxide,  which  is  what  kills  you 
when  you  blow  out  the  gas.  Sodium  cyanide 
iv  a  salt  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  for 
:;ome  curious  reason  is  called  "Prussic 
acid."  It  is  so  violent  a  poison  that,  as  the 
freshman  said  in  a  chemistry  recitation, 
"'a  single  drop  of  it  placed  on  the  tongue 
of  a  dog  will  kill  a  man." 

But  sodium  cyanide  is  not  only  useful 
in  itself,  for  the  extraction  of  gold  and 
cleaning  of  silver,  but  can  be  converted 
into  ammonia,  and  a  variety  of  other  com- 
pounds such  as  urea  and  oxamid.  which 
are  good  fertilizers ;  sodium  ferrocyanide, 
that  makes  Prussian  blue  ;  and  oxalic  acid 
used  in  dyeing.  Professor  Bucher  says  that 
his  furnace  can  be  set  up  in  a  day  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  $100  and  can  turn  out 
150  pounds  of  sodium  cyanide  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  it  may  therefore  prove 
useful  in  the  present  emergency.  This  proc- 
ess also  has  been  placed  freely  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  United  States  Government  for 
the  war. 

America  will  need  at  least  180,000  tons 
of  nitric  acid  this  year  for  munitions,  and 
it  is  hard  to  get  it  from  Chile  on  account 
of  the  shortage  of  ships.  We  have  been 
wasting  about  twice  that  every  year  be- 
cause we  did  not  use  coke-ovens  that  save 
the  by-products  among  which  is  ammonia. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  of 
ammonia  went  off  in  smoke  in  1914: 
enough  not  only  to  supply  all  the  high  ex- 
plosives we  can  shoot,  but  also  to  furnish 
a  whole  army  with  food  if  applied  to  our 
fields. 

For  nitrogen   plays  a  double  role  in  hu- 
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man  economy.  It  appears  like  Brahma  in 
two  aspects,  Vishnu  the  Preserver  and 
Siva  the  Destroyer. 

Here  I  have  been  concerned  chiefly  with 
the  maleficent  aspect,  with  the  use  of  nitro- 
gen in  war.  In  my  next  article  I  will  deal 
with  its  beneficent  aspect,  the  use  of  nitro- 
gen in  peace. 

WHAT  TO  READ  ON  THE  NITROGEN 
QUESTION 
The  reader  who  may  be  interested  in  follow- 
ing up  this  subject  will  find  references  to  all 
the  literature  of  the  last  five  years  in  the  sum- 
mary by  Helen  R.  juosmer,  of  the  Research 
Laboratory  of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
in  the  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering 
Chemistry,  New  York,  for  April,  1917.  Bucher"s 
paper  may  be  found  in  the  same  journal  for 
March,  and  the  issue  for  September  contains  a 
full  report  of  the  action  of  U.  S.  Government 
and  a  comparison  of  the  various  processes. 
Send  fifteen  cents  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce  (or  to  the  nearest  custom  house)  for 
Bulletin  No.  52,  Special  Agents  Series  on  "Util- 
ization of  Atmospheric  Nitrogen"  by  T.  H. 
Norton.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington has  issued  a  pamphlet  on  "Sources  of 
Nitrogen  Compounds  in  the  United  States."  In 
the  1913  report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
(sent  free  to  every  public  library)  there  are  two 
fine  articles  on  this  subject:  "The  ManufacHir3 
of  Nitrates  from  the  Atmosphere"  and  "The 
Distribution  of  Mankind,"  which  discusses  Sir 
William  Crookes's  prediction  of  the  exhaustion 
of  wheat  land.  The  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  New 
York,  published  a  monograph  on  "Fixation  of 
Atmospheric  Nitrogen"  by  J.  Knox  (75  cents). 
The  American  Cyanamid  Company,  New  York, 
gives  out  some  attractive  literature  on  their 
process. 

The  following  books  on  industrial  chemistry 
in  general  are  recommended  for  reading  and 
reference  in  connection  with  this  series  of  arti- 
c'es:  "The  Chemistry  of  Commerce"  by  Robert 
Kennedy  Duncan  (Harper,  N.  Y.,  $2),  "Mod- 
ern Chemistry  and  Its  Wonders"  by  Martin 
(Van  Nostrand,  $2),  "Chemical  Discovery  and 
Invention  in  the  Twentieth  Century"  by  Sir 
William  A.  Tilden  (Dutton,  N.  Y.,  $3.50),  "In- 
dustrial Chemistry"  by  Allen  Rogers  (Van  Nos- 
trand,  $5). 

QUESTIONS   FOR  STUDENTS 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  battle  fought 
before  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  one 
fought  after  it?  How  does  a  battle  fought  with 
gunpowder,  like  those  of  our  Civil  War,  differ 
from  one  fought  with  high  explosives,  like  those 
of  the  present  war?  Compare  the  kind  of 
weapons  used,  the  distance  between  the  com- 
batants and  the  means  of  protection  in  the 
three   types   of   warfare. 

What  is  said  in  Shakespeare's  I  Henry  IV 
about  "villainous  saltpeter"  making  war  unsuit- 
able for  a  gentleman  ? 

How  is  the  war  impoverishing  the  food  supply 
of  the  future? 

Was  Sir  William  Crookes  right  when  he  s-\id 
that  the  world  would  run  short  of  bread  in  1931  ? 
(See  Smithsonian  Report,  1913,  p.  555.)  Are 
there  any  present  indications  of  such  a  wheat 
famine?  How  can  it  be  prevented  or  postponed? 

Which  of  the  four  processes  for  the  fixation 
of  nitrogen  would  be  most  profitable  in  your 
locality?  Consider  the  availability  of  materials 
and  power  and  the  salability  of  the  products. 


How  a  23\&ar  Old  Boy 
Eamsl^.OOO  a\&ar 

A  Lesson  in  Fortune  Making 


By  James  C.  Rhodes 


As  Mr.  Holter  was  walking  thru  the 
park  one  afternoon  he  noticed  a  very  tired- 
looking  little  boy  seated  on  one  of  the 
benches  with  his  chin  resting  in  his  hands. 

"What  is  the  trouble,  my  boy?"  queried 
the  kind  old  gentleman. 

"I   wish   I   was  rich,"  was  the  answer. 

"What  would  you  do  with  your  money  if 
you  were  rich?"  asked  Holter. 

"I'd  buy  a  great  big  motor-car,  sir,"  an- 
swered the  little  chap,  "so  I  could  fly  my 
kite  out  of  the  back  of  it  without  running 
my  legs  off." — Harper's  Magazine. 

An  Irishman  was  taken  before  the  tribu- 
nal as  a  conscientious  objector.  The  ser- 
geant asked  him  to  state  his  reasons  to  the 
court. 

"I  refuse  to  fight  for  any  country  that 
has  not.  a  commander  in  chief  for  the  field. 
an  admiral  for  the  fleet,  or  a  prime  minis- 
ter." 

,    "You   are   a   fool,"    said   the   chairman. 
Where    are    there    better    men    than     Sir 
Douglas  Haig,  Admiral  Iieattie  and   Lloyd 
George  ?" 

"Well,"  said  the  Irishman.  "Sir  Douglas 
Haig  is  a  Scotsman,  Admiral  Beattie  is  an 
Irishman  and  Lloyd  George  is  a  Welsh- 
man." 

"The  case  dismissed.  Next,  please." — 
Poataoript. 


This  is  the  remarkable  story  of  a 
mere  boy,  who  jumped  from  a  salary 
of  $20  a  week  two  years  ago,  to  earn- 
ings now  of  $15,000  a  year.  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  about  him — he  is 
just  an  ordinary  boy,  fond  of  fun, 
mild  mannered,  soft  spoken,  pleasing 
in  appearance.  He  had  only  an  or- 
dinary education,  no  capital  to  start 
with  and  was  not  presented  with  an 
opportunity  ready-made.  Moreover, 
he  achieved  his  success  in  a  city  of 
20,000  people,  where  most  other  young 
men  said  "I'm  going  to  New  York — 
there's  no  chance  for  me  in  this 
town." 

Two  years  ago  this  yourig  man  went 
into  business  for  himself.  In  six  months 
he  lost  every  penny  he  had  saved  and 
about  a  thousand  dollars  which  he  bor- 
rowed. He  secured  a  position  at  $20  a 
week  and  began  to  think  about  his  fail- 
ure. As  is  usual  in  cases  like  this,  he 
blamed  everything  and  everybody,  ex- 
cept himself. 

One  day  in  his  new  position  he  was 
confronted  with  a  proposition  that  had 
to  be  accepted  or  rejected  at  once.  Deep 
down  in  his  heart  he  knew  his  employer 
would  approve  of  the  decision  he  was 
about  to  make,  and  since  only  a  small 
sum  of  money  was  involved,  there  was 
no  great  risk.     Bui  he  took  no  action. 

Upon  his  employer's  return,  the  ypung 
man  was  .shown  wherein  he  was  wrong 
in  not  accepting  the  responsibility  of 
making  the  decision  he  knew  was  right. 
"It  isn't  the  money,"  said  his  employer, 
"for  it  is  only  a  small  amount;  but  I 
like  people  around  me  who  can  decide 
things  for  themselves.  I  would  rather 
have  one  man  who  made  mistakes  by 
trying  to  help  the  company,  than  to 
have  ten  men  who  never  made  mistakes, 
because  they  never  attempted  anything. 
The  trouble  with  you  is  that  you  have 
no  real  spunk — you  have  no  will  of  your 
own — you  depend  on  others  too  much." 

That  was  the  one  thing  the  young  man  needed 
most  to  know.  He  realized  immediately  that  he 
had  failed  previously  in  business — that  he  was 
being  held  back  now  because  he  was  afraid  of 
every  business  man  he  met.  He  expected  to  be 
turned  down  whenever  he  wanted  anything — and 
he  was.  He  had  no  nerve.  He  was  easily  swayed 
by  every  glib  talker. 

He  realized,  for  the  first  time,  that  his  will 
was  not  strong  enough  to  smash  his  ideas  across, 
to  give  him  the  power  of  definite  and  decisive 
action.  He  realized  that  heretofore  he  gave  up 
too  easily — he  had  allowed  obstacles  to  turn  him 
from  his  purpose  instead  of  overcoming  them. 
From  that  time  on  he  became  a  changed  person. 
He  began  to  assert  himself — he  began  to  prac- 
tice the  development  of  his  will  power.  He 
commanded  and  demanded  and  fought  where 
formerly  he  had  been  satisfied  to  accept  what 
was  handed  to  him. 

In  a  short  time  he  left  his  position  to  again 
go  into  business  for  himself.  During  the  first 
year  he  earned  $10,000.  During  1917  his  earnings 
thus  far  indicate  a  profit  for  the  year  of  at 
least  $15,000.     And  he  is  just  beginning:. 

This  is  but  one  case  where  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  human  will  has  proven  to  be  the 
greatest  single  force  in  business  and  in  fortune- 
building. 

Interesting  and  inspiring  are  several  other 
caaea  that  have  come  to  my  personal  attention, 
because  the  same  methods  are  open  to  us  nil  no 
matter   how   young  or   how   old    we   may    he. 


One  is  that  of  a  man  who  was 
$6,000  in  debt  three  years  ago.  Since 
then  he  has  accumulated  $200,000 
without  speculating  and  today  is 
earning  $1,000  a  week.  He  is  only 
one  of  many  who  frankly  credit  their 
good  fortune  to  Prof.  Frank  Channing 
Haddock  and  his  very  remarkable 
book  "Power  of  Will.''  Another  is 
a  young  man  who  worked  in  a  big 
factory.  One  day  he  met  Mr.  W.  N. 
Taylor,  the  noted  efficiency  expert, 
who  advised  him  to  read  "Power  of 
Will."  He  did  so,  applied  himself  to 
the  training  of  his  will,  and  in  less 
'than  one  year  his  salary  was  in- 
creased to  more  than  eight  times  what 
he  had  been  earning. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  C.  D.  Van 
Vechten,  General  Agent  of  the  North- 
western Life  Insurance  Company.  After 
his  first  examination  of  Prof.  Haddock's 
methods  and  lessons  in  will  power  de- 
velopment, as  published  in  "Power  of 
Will"  he  told  the  author  that  they  would 
be  worth  $3,000  to  $30,000  to  him. 

Another  man,  Dr.  H.  D.  Ferguson, 
residing  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  increased 
his  earnings  from  $40  a  week  to  $150 
a  week  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of 
time  after  he  began  the  study  of  will 
training.  Will  power  training  by  Had- 
dock's system  has  enabled  thousands  to 
conquer  drink  and  other  vices  almost 
overnight — has  helped  overcome  sick- 
ness and  nervousness — has  transformed 
unhappy,  envious,  discontented  people 
into  dominating  personalities  filled  with 
the  joy  of  living. 

In  this  new  book  Prof.  Haddock,  whose  name 
ranks  with  Bergson,  James,  and  Royce  in  the 
scientific  world,  has  given  to  the  world  for  the 
first  time  a  practical,  simple  system  of  rules  and 
exercises  for  will  power  training  that  has  com- 
pletely revolutionized  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
people.  For  the  will  is  just  as  susceptible  to 
exercise  and  training  as  any  muscle  of  the  body. 

"Power  of  Will"  is  being  distributed  by  the 
Pelton  Publishing  Co.  of  Meriden,  Conn.  Any 
reader  who  cares  to  examine  the  book  may  do 
so  without  sending  any  money.  If,  after  five 
days,  you  do  not  feel  that  this  book  is  worth  the 
$3  asked  for  it,  return  it  and  you  will  owe 
nothing. 

Some  few  doubters  will  scoff  at  the  idea  of 
will  power  being  the  key  to  wealth  and  achieve- 
ment. But  intelligent  men  and  women  will  in- 
vestigate for  themselves  by  sending  for  the  book 
at  the  publisher's  risk. 

Among  the  200,000  owners  who  have  read,  used, 
and  praised  "Power  of  Will,"  are  such  prominent 
men  as  Supreme  Court  Justice  Parker ;  Wu  Ting 
Fang,  ex-U.  S.  Chinese  Ambassador ;  Lieut. -Gov. 
McKelvie  of  Nebraska:  Assistant  Postnuister- 
Ceneral  Britt :  General  Manager  Christeson  of 
Wells-Pargo  Co.,  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis  :  Governor 
Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas,  and  thousands  of 
others  equally  prominent. 

As  a  first  step  in  will  training,  act  on  your 
present  impulse  to  write  a  letter  or  address  this 
coupon  to  the  Pelton  Publishing  Company,  23-S 
Wilcox  Block,  Meriden,  Conn.,  and  the  book  will 
come  by  return  mail.  This  one  act  may  mean 
the  turning  point  of  your  life.     Do  net   hesitate. 

PELTON    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 
23-S  Wilcox   Block,   Meriden.   Conn. 

I  will  examine  a  copy  of  "Power  of  Will"  at 
your  risk.  1  will  remail  the  l»M>k  in  5  days  or 
send  you  $3  in  payment  for  it. 

Name    

Address    
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LOCKWOOD,  GREENE 

&CO. 

ENGINEERS 


THIS  country  is  coming  upon  new  and  larger  industrial 
opportunities.  War  is  rapidly  modifying  conditions, 
and  the  man  who  today  proposes  a  new  industrial  project 
must  be  guided  by  sound  engineering  judgment. 

The  service  of  Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.  is  particularly 
adapted  to  modern  requirements.  It  combines  the  highest 
engineering  skill  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  industrial 
and  business  conditions.  Our  work  includes  the  planning 
of  any  industrial  undertaking,  the  designing  of  the  plant, 
layout  of  machinery  and  equipment  in  detail  and  super- 
intending the  construction. 

For  8.5  years,  Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.  have  led  in  the 
development  of  industries  with  Avhich  they  have  been  con- 
nected. More  than  2500  industrial  plants  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  testify  to  the  ability  to  solve  the  varied 
problems  of  clients. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  development  of  an  industrial 
enterprise  of  any  kind,  write  to  our  nearest  office  for  book- 
let,     Industrial  Buildings." 

LOCKWOOD,   GREENE  &  CO.,  ENGINEERS 

Boston,  60  Federal  St.         Chicago,  38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Atlanta,  Healey  Bldg.         New  York,  101  Park  Ave. 

LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO.  OF  CANADA,  Ltd. 
Montreal,  P.  Q. 


ONE      OF    THE     NEW      BUILDINGS        Of       THE 

NEW  DEPARTURE  MFG.  CO.  BRISTOL  CONN 


Cleaning  Fluid 


JVithoiit  injury  to  the  most 
delicate  fabric  or  color 

Removes  Grease  Spots 

15«25<:50^  Bottles-All  Druggists 


Shoa  made  with  "F.  IS    &  C."  white  and  fancy  colored  Lid,  are  cleaned  with.  Carbona   Cleaning  Fluid, 


A  Boy  and  Some  Kings 

UNEASY  lies  the  head  that  wears  a 
crown.  This  familiar  saying  might  well 
be  the  motto  of  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart's 
charming  story  of  a  royal  boyhood,  Long 
Lire  the  King.  There  has  never  been  a  bet- 
ter picture  of  the  cruel  contrast  between 
court  life  and  the  heart  of  youth  than  this 
tale  of  a  prince  in  a  petty  European  mon- 
archy who  tries  to  extract  a  little  boyish 
fun  from  a  choking  atmosphere  of  foreign 
intrigue,  Nihilist  conspiracy,  ceremonious 
etiquet  and  cold-blooded  statecraft.  Altho 
heir  to  a  throne  he  was  not  allowed  to  keep 
a  pet  dog  or  to  play  with  other  boys  or  to 
neglect  his  exacting  program  of  studies, 
and  the  only  real  pleasure  in  his  barren 
life  was  the  day  when  he  escaped  from  his 
retinue  of  guardian  servants  and  played 
with  a  little  American  boy  whose  parents 
had  come  to  the  country. 

Rut  the  prince  is,  after  all,  the  happiest 
individual  at  court,  for  he  alone  is  uncon- 
scious of  the  dangers  of  war  and  revolution 
which  surround  the  throne  and  his  con- 
science is  unperplexed  by  subtle  temptations 
to  treason  or  by  the  supposed  necessity  of 
making  a  loveless  marriage  for  "reasons  of 
state."  The  monarchical  system  which  de- 
nies boyhood  to  a  prince  denies  womanhood 
in  a  princess  and  manhood  in  a  king  or 
courtier.  All  of  the  characters  of  the  book 
are  real  human  beings,  not  creatures  of 
pen  and  ink,  but  their  humanity  is  thwarted 
by  the  inhuman  political  system  of  which 
they  are  a  part.  Rut  in  spite  of  the  stern 
and  penetrating  study  of  character  which 
!  somewhat  distinguishes  the  book  from  the 
lighter  fiction  of  Mrs.  Rinehart,  there  is 
enough  incident  and  adventure,  enough  in- 
cidental humor  and  enough  straightfor- 
ward melodrama  to  please  any  reader.  No 
one  has  to  bother  with  the  psychology  of 
the  book  unless  he  wants  to  do  so. 

Long  Live   the  Kina,  by  Mary   Roberts   Rine- 
hart.   Houghton    Mifflin.    $1.50. 

Civilizing  Cities 

ONE  of  the  best  recent  studies  and  dis- 
cussions of  American  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  the  present  age  of  reform  is 
Tlic  Emancipation  of  the  American  City, 
by  Walter  Tallmadge  Arndt.  Among  the 
topics  discussed  are  city  home  rule,  the 
short  ballot,  commission  government  and 
the  city  manager,  proportional  representa- 
tion, the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall. 
non-partizan  administration.  municipal 
ownership  and  the  passing  of  His  Potency 
(he  Ross.  The  appendix  contains  sugges- 
tions for  model  city  charters  and  a  bibliog- 
raphy on  municipal  reform.  We  do  not 
think  that  any  course  in  civics  should  fail 
to  have  Mr.  Arndt's  book  on  the  list  of 
required  readings. 

Civilized  Commercialism,  by  Ernest  G. 
Stevens,  is  a  long  denunciation  of  the  evils 
dt'  unrestricted  competition  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  inevitably  lead  to 
monopoly  and  economic  oppression.  Mr. 
Stevens  opposes  any  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem  by  breaking  up  big  business,  but 
he  advocates  a  new  commercial  code  which 
will  prohibit  any  business  to  fix  different 
prices   for  different   purchasers   or   in   any 
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other  respect  to  treat  buyers  unequally. 
The  history  of  Workmen's  Compensation, 
particularly  in  the  United  States,  is  au- 
thoritatively related  by  J.  E.  Rhodes.  The 
book  is  carefully  documented  in  relation  to 
legal  decisions  and  gives  a  summary  of  the 
laws  of  the  different  states  which  have 
enacted  workmen's  compensation  acts. 
There  is  a  full  bibliography. 

A  special  study  in  a  field  of  unusual  in- 
terest is  Jewish  Philanthropy,  by  Boris  I). 
Bogen.  This  is  a  complete  and  detailed  sur- 
vey of  all  the  forms  of  Jewish  self-help 
represented  in  American  Jewry  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Ghetto  of  New  York  City.  The 
special  value  of  the  book  lies  in  its  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  problems  facing  the 
American  Jew  as  distinguished  from  those 
confronting  immigrants  of  different  na- 
tionality and  tradition.  It  is  impossible  to 
treat  a  Jewish  community,  however  poor 
and  however  greatly  in  need  of  help,  with- 
out reference  to  complex  considerations  of 
history  and  religion  which  are  host  under- 
stood by  the  leaders  and  philanthropists  of 
the  race. 

The  milk  question  is  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  of  our  civilization,  as  milk  is  per- 
haps the  most  essential  and  irreplaceable  of 
foods  and  at  the  same  time,  when  improp- 
erly looked  after,  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  disease.  Within  four  years  more  than 
four  thousand  cases  of  disease  were  traced 
to  impure  milk  in  the  city  of  Boston  alone 
and  the  very  fact  that  such  close  record 
was  kept  shows  that  Boston  looked  after 
its  milk  supply  more  carefully  than  most 
cities  have  done.  The  wonderful  system  of 
precautions  which  has  in  recent  years  been 
called  into  existence  to  safeguard  the  purity 
of  the  milk  supply  is  detailed  in  J.  Scott 
MacNutt's  valuable  discussion  of  The  Mod- 
ern Milk  Problem,  and  a  more  special  study 
of  Nathan  Straus's  work  for  pasteurization 
is  Diseases  in  Milk,  by  his  wife,  Lina 
Gutherz  Straus. 

The  Emancipation  of  the  American  City,  by 
W.  T.  Arndt.  Duffield  &  Co.  $1.50.  Civilized 
Commercialism,  by  E.  G.  Stevens.  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.  $1.25.  Workmen's  Compensation, 
by  J.  E.  Rhodes.  $1.50.  Jewish  Philanthropy, 
by  B.  D.  Bogen.  $2.  The  Modern  Milk  Prob- 
lem, by  J.  S.  MacNutt.  $2.  The  Macmillan 
Company.  Diseases  in  Milk,  by  L.  G.  Straus. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $2.50. 

Nietzsche  or  Christ? 

NIETZSCHE  has  often  been  accused  oi 
or  complimented  with,  the  responsi- 
bility of  leading  present-day  Germany  into 
a  state  of  mind  that  made  world  peace  and 
cooperation  impossible.  To  his  teaching  has 
been  attributed  the  German  alternative  of 
world  mastery  or  downfall.  He  regarded 
himself,  and  has  been  regarded  by  others, 
as  the  greatest  philosophical  foe  of  Chris- 
tianity. And  yet  there  is  much  in  his  criti- 
cism of  Christian  thought  and  practise  that 
is  not  opposed  to  Christian  fundamentals, 
but  might  rather  be  taken  as  a  tonic  for 
the  true  Christian  spirit. 

The  relation  of  Nietzsche  to  contempor- 
ary thought  and  particularly  to  Christian- 
ity, as  well  as  to  the  prevailing  ideals  in 
Germany,  are  well  brought  out  in  Dr.  Fig- 
gis' Bross  Lectures  on  The  Will  to  Free- 
dom or  the  Gospel  of  Nietzsche  and  the 
(ins/lei  of  Christ.  The  author  gives  a  brief 
and  illuminating  survey  of  the  life  of 
Nietzsche  and  the  effects  of  his  physical 
infirmities  upon  his  writings..  His  attack 
upon  Christianity  as  a  decadent  religion, 
or  a  religion  of  decadence,  "slave  morality" 
and  cowardice  is  well  delineated,  but  shown 
by  the  author  to  have  been  based  largely 
upon  an  essential  misunderstanding.  Dr. 
Figgis  recognizes  Nietzsche's  originality 
and  charm  and  regards  him  as  one  of  the 
most  vital   forces  in   the   progress  of  phil- 


Why  is  the  Large  Intestine 
Five  Feet  Long? 

Modern  Science  Declares  that  if  Nature 
Had  Made  the  Colon  Shorter,  Half  the 
Ills  of  Mankind  Would  Not  Exist — How 
Medical  Science  Now  Combats  this  Problem 


AVERY  remarkable  book.  "Colon 
Cleanliness,"  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  Martin's  Method.  Inc. 
Written  by  an  authority,  this  book  dis- 
cusses— in  a  clear  and  fascinating  narra- 
tive— what  has  been  called  "Nature's  big 
mistake,"  the  large  intestine  in  man. 
Scientists  now  agree  that  poisons  emanat- 
ing from  the  large  intestine  are  responsible, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  many  of  the  dis- 
eases to  which  mankind  is  heir.  This  book 
therefore  possesses  a  tremendous  interest 
to  every  man  and  woman.  Incidentally  it 
describes  for  the  first  time,  in  a  popular 
way,  an  important  invention  which  steps 
into  the  breach  left  by  Nature  and  repairs 
some  of  the  ills  caused  by  the  length  of  the 
large  intestine.  This  invention  is  now  be- 
ing used  in  many  hospitals  and  sanatoriums 
and  by  physicians  in  private  practise. 

Few  people  realize,  this  book  points  out, 
that  the  large  intestine — coiled  around  in  a 
small  space  in  the  abdomen — is  usually  at 
least  five  feet  lone/.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  a  long 
exhaust  pipe  for  the  body.  The  waste  mat- 
ter of  our  food  reaches  it  in  a  semi-liquid 
state.  The  function  of  the  large  intestine 
is  to  extract  the  liquid  from  this  matter, 
and  to  discharge  the  residue  from  the  body. 
This  long  exhaust  pipe  works  by  a  series 
of  muscle-contractions  along  its  five-foot 
length. 

Five  Feet  Too  Much  for 


Lazy  Muscles 


But  very  often  these  muscles  work  im- 
properly. They  are.  in  plain  words,  lazy. 
They  are  so  lazy  that  they  are  incapable 
of  pushing  along  the  waste  matter  a  dis- 
tance of  five  feet.  The  result  is  that  the 
colon  gets  clogged.  It  then  becomes  a  verit- 
able bed  of  decomposing  matter.  Not  mere- 
ly millions,  but  billions  of  disease  germs 
are  generated  in  it.  These  are  absorbed 
into  the  blood,  and  are  carried  to  every 
part  of  the  body,  producing  the  condition, 
so  much  written  about  of  late  in  medical 
journals,  known  as  "auto-intoxication." 

"Colon  Cleanliness"  tells,  for  the  layman, 
exactly  what  happens  to  the  various  organs 
of  the  body  when  this  condition  occurs.  It 
is  an  amazing  narrative.  Science,  like  a 
detective,  has  now  traced  many  diseases  to 
the  clogged  condition  of  the  large  intestine. 
Indirectly  and  directly  the  lazy  large  in- 
testine causes  more  illness;  kills  more  peo- 
ple; affects  our  health,  our  happiness,  and 
our  efficiency  more  vitally  than  all  the  other 
organs  of  the  body  put  together. 

The  colon  is,  in  a  sense,  a  traitor  to  the 
rest  of  the  body.  I*>y  lying  down  on  its 
work,  it  throws  the  whole  splendid  balance 
of  the  body  "out  of  gear."  It  causes  many 
of  us  to  become  seriously  diseased,  and  the 
rest  of  us  it  puts  into  a  poisoned  half-alive 
condition.  How  often  do  we  really  feel  up 
to  par,  really  ourselves;  with  our  brains 
keen  and  quick;  our  bodies  tingling  with 
vitality?  So  seldom  that  most  of  us  talk 
about  it,  in  surprise,  when  we  feel  "fit." 
Thanks  to  the  lazy,  large  intestine,  it  is 
the  unusual  condition  for  us  to  be  fully 
alive.  The  contrary,  of  course,  should  be 
the  case. 

How  Nature  Made  the 
Mistake 

Professor  Elie  Metchnikoff.  in  the  great 
work  in  which  he  first  pointed  out  the 
method  and  effects  of  auto-intoxication,  has 


an  interesting  theory  about  the  large  intes- 
tine. Nature  made  it  so  long,  he  theorized, 
because  originally  man  was  an  active  wild 
animal.  He  was  often  in  danger  from  other 
animals  and  would  have  to  run  long  dis- 
tances. For  his  safety  it  was  necessary  to 
have  an  organ  in  which  waste  matter  could 
be  stored.  There  was,  however,  little  dan- 
ger of  clogging  of  the  colon,  because  con- 
tinous  natural  exercise  kept  man's  colon 
from  being  lazy.  Its  muscles  functioned 
normally. 

The  large  intestine  which  Nature  fash- 
ioned was  perfectly  adapted  to  our  former 
life.  It  is  not  adapted  to  modern  life.  Man 
is  no  longer  a  wild  animal.  He  is  easily 
the  most  inactive  large  animal  on  earth. 
He  is  a  sitting  animal.  He  almost  never 
walks  when  he  can  ride.  The  first  thing 
physicians  tell  him  usually,  when  he  is  in 
a  run-down  condition,  is  to  "get  out  in  the 
air  and  exercise."  But  many  of  us  are 
too  husy  to  exercise;  and  still  more  of  us, 
when  we  exercise ;  exercise  the  tcrong  mus- 
cles. The  most  important,  the  most  vital 
muscles  to  exercise  are  those  of  the  large 
intestine,  for  the  simple  reason  that  those 
muscles  cause  more  trouble  by  their  laziness 
than  all  the  other  lazy  muscles  put  together. 

Man's  Inventive  Power  to 
the  Rescue 

"Colon  Cleanliness."  after  describing  minutely 
the  problem  of  the  large  intestine — as  discussed 
by  many  scientific  authorities — deals  with  the  in- 
vention that  is  now  used  to  combat  the  laziness 
of  the  large  intestine.  This  is  a  simple  con- 
trivance which  does  nothing  else  but  exercise  the 
large  intestine.  It  wakes  the  large  intestine  to 
its  job.  It  is  called  the  Kolon  Motor,  and  is  a 
very  simple  device,  since  it  can  be  operated  by  a 
child.  Observations  of  its  effect  in  hospitals  and 
by  private  physicians  show  remarkable  results. 
One  merely  puts  the  Kolon  Motor  on  a  door  or 
wall,  leans  up  against  it  and  turns  the  handle 
for  a  few  minutes.  The  face  rotates  with  a  sci- 
entific waving  motion,  which  immediately  stimu- 
lates the  colon  and  causes  proper  functioning. 
Two  or  three  minutes  a  day  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired. 

In  this  simple  fashion  the  colon  muscles  are 
exercised  as  much  as  they  would  lie  in  taking  a 
brisk  walk  of  two  or  three  miles.  In  medical  cir- 
cles it  is  recognized  that  this  invention  meets  the 
problem  of  colon  laziness  in  a  logical,  effective 
fashion.  It  is  without  the  slightest  harmful  re- 
sults, such  as  follow  the  taking  of  drujrs,  which 
usually  only  have  the  effect  of  making  the  large 
intestine  more  lazy. 

This  Book  is  Free 

A  copy  of  the  book  "Colon  Cleanliness"  can  be 
secured  gratis  by  any  reader  of  this  magazine. 
It  is  a  book  every  man  and  woman  should  read 
carefully.  While  written  in  a  popular  style,  it 
treats,  with  scientific  precision,  of  a  problem  that 
affects  the  daily  life  of  every  human  being.  The 
shortcomings  of  the  large  intestine,  the  diseases 
that  are  caused  by  it,  the  manner  in  which  these 
diseases  are  caused,  and  other  fascinating  aspects 
of  this  problem — are  covered  fully  and  clearly. 

The  book  may  be  secured  by  addressing  the 
publishers.  Martin's  Method.  Inc..  who  are  also 
the  manufacturers  of  the  Kolon  Motor.  They 
had  this  scientific  treatise,  '"Colon  Cleanlin 
written  by  a  physician,  so  that  the  public  could 
clearly  understand  the  importance  of  the  many 
discoveries  made  of  Into  in  regard  to  uncleaiili- 
ni'ss  in  the  large  intestine.  Only  incidentally 
does  the  book  treat  of  the  Kolon  Motor,  in  dis- 
cussing the  different  efforts  made  by  physici 
to  combat  this  great  problem.  The  book,  in 
other   words,   is   a  scientific    work,    and    in    asking 

for  a  copy   one  does   not    tied   to   feel    tl 
purchase    of    a    Kolon    Motor    la    involved. 

makers    are  satisfied    <•  c"t    thl 

facts    before    tin-    public.      'Hi.'    book     wi 

free    to    any    one    who    at  '       tor    it, 
Martin's  Method,   tni  10,   106   I 

St..   New  York.— Adv. 
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Run  your  business  on 

facts — not  chance 

You  never  needed  facts 
about  market  conditions  as 
you  do  today.  Babson  Re- 
ports are  a  reliable  index  to 
commodity  buying,  and  the 
business  trend.  Babson 
System  is  a  safe  guide  for 
investors. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  with  a  definite 
policy  based    on  fundamental 

statistics. 
Particulars  sent  free.  Write  Dept.  1-4  of 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Service  Offices  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largest  Organization  of  its  Character  in  the  World 


i  nngre 
border, 
service 
pns'nai 

I  i.m; 


FLY  A  SERVICE  FLAG 
FROM  YOUR  HOME 

Show    the    patriotism    of    your 

household    by    letting    passersby 

see    how    many    of    its    men    are 

serving    the    country    in    \rrayi 

Navy,     Marines,     etc.       Bill     in 

to    in.,  e    flag   official.      Size    3G    x    24";    red 

white    field,    one    blue    st ;i r    for    every    man    i  l 

fast  colors,  durable  hunting,   well  sewed       sprit 

d  for  $2 — any  number  i-f  stars.     U.  S.  SERVICE 

CO..    12  46   Schnfleld  Bldg  .   Cleveland.  O. 


DIVIDENDS 


American  Light  and  Traction  Company 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  Com- 
pany, at  a  meeting  held  October  2,  1917,  de- 
clared a  cash  dividend  of  One  and  One-half 
(1/2%)  Per  Cent,  on  the  Preferred  Stock,  a 
'1  Dividend  of  Two  and  One-half  (2^%) 
I'  r  Cent,  on  the  Common  Stock,  and  a  dividi  nd 
at  the  rate  of  two  and  one-half  (2V2)  shares  of 
1  mion  Stock  on  every  one  hundred  (100) 
shares  of  Common  Stock  outstanding,  all  pay- 
able  November    1,    1917. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  close  at  3  o'clock 
P.   M.  r    10,    1017.    and    will    reopen    at 

10    o"clock   A.    M.    on    1  29,    1917. 

C.    N.    JELLIFFE,    Secretary. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE   AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Monday,  October  is,  1917, 
to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Saturday,  September  29,  1917. 

G.  D.  MILNE,  Treasurer. 

PACIFIC    GAS   AND   ELECTRIC    COMPANY. 
IMON    STOCK    DIVIDEND    NO.    12. 

A   quarterly   dividend    "f   $1.23    per   Bhare,    upon 

tin-   Common   Capital   Stock    ..i    ttata   C pany,    Cor 

the  three  moi  ig  September  30,    1917,   will 

!-■   paid    on    October    1.".,    1917,    to   shareholders   of 

"1    :it     12  0  29,     !!il7. 

Transfer   Books  of   the   Company   will   not    be 
•  I      Checks    i"i-  the  dividend   will  led. 

PACIFIC    '.  \s    AMi    1:1.1  CTRIC    COMPANY 
A.    F.    HOOKBNBEAMER, 
Vice-President    and   Tr<     rarer. 
Isco,    California.     September  29,    1917, 

UNITED  CIGAR  STORES  COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA 
Common  Stock  Dividend  No.  20. 
A  regnlar  quarterly  dividend  of  l."  ;   has  this  day 
been  declared  upon  tin-  Common  Stock  1 
pany    Israeri    and    outstanding,    payabli     November 
15,  1917,  to  Common  stockholders  of  record  at  the 
close  of  business  on  October  20,   1817. 
The  stock  books  will   not   be  closed 

GEORGE    tVATTLEY;    Treasurer. 
Dated,   October  4,   1917. 


osophy  and  ethics.  As  h<   puts  it,  "Nietzsche 
is  a  good  tonic,  but  a  bad  food." 

As  an  offset  to  Nietzsche's  emphasis  of 
the  will  to  power,  Dr.  Figgis  would  place 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  "will  to  free- 
dom" with  all  of  its  implications.  He  evi- 
dently believes  that  the  more  the  writings 
of  Nietzsche  are  read  the  more  clearly  will 
bis  nco-pagan  attitude  of  revolt  against 
Christianity  spur  on  Christian  teachers  to 
rid  our  religion  of  its  mere  hypocrisy  and 
lip  service.  When  the  followers  of  Jesus 
become  practical  devotees  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  instead  of  mere  acelaimers 
of  its  phraseology,  while  they  still  live  on 
the  Nietzschean  basis  of  treating  large 
classes  of  men  as  mere  things,  then  the 
criticism  of  Nietzsche  will  no  longer  have 
its  present  powerful  appeal.  Until  that  time 
comes  religion  will  still  need  the  tonic  of 
Nietzsche's  strenuous  message,  Dr.  Figgis' 
volume  is  a  discriminating  and  brilliant  dis- 
cussion that  will  well  repay  every  thought- 
ful person  to  read. 

The  Will  to  Freedom  or  the  Gospel  of  Nietzsche 
and  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  by  John  Neville 
Fijjgia.    Charles   Scribner's   Sons.    $1.25. 

What  To  Grow— And  Where 

Olin  Hyde  Foster  gives  real  informa- 
tion to  real  growers  in  Gardening  for  Little 
Girls.  It  is  no  book  for  trirlers.  and  if  full 
of  ideas  especially  attractive  to  small  gar- 
deners it  would  serve  as  safe  guide  to  any 
amateur.  (Duffield  &  Co.,  75  cents.) 

The  Treasure  of  tlie  Land,  by  Gerrard 
Harris,  is  a  novel  of  the  girl  on  the  farm. 
It  conveys  a  lesson  of  encouragement  to  the 
country  girl  who  can  see  no  prospect  before 
her  but  n  lifetime  of  drudgery,  by  showing 
what  scientific  efficiency  may  .accomplish 
when  hacked  by  earnest  purpose.  (Har- 
pers, $1.25.) 

Two  recent  issues  of  the  Rural  Science 
Series  arc  Strawberry  Growing,  by  S.  W. 
Fletcher,  and  Bush  Frails,  by  F.  W.  Carr. 
The  second  is  an  enlarged  edition  of  what 
has  been  for  nearly  twenty  years  a  stand- 
ard guide.  Both  take  up  all  questions  of 
culture  and  development,  and  the  latest 
methods  of  packing  and  marketing.  (The 
Maemillan  Company,  $1.75  each.) 

Tropical  Agriculture,  by  Farley  V.  Wil- 
cox, was  written  for  the  general  reader, 
business  man  and  agricultural  student.  It 
contains  an  account  of  about  350  tropical 
products,  giving  particular  attention  to 
their  nature,  source  .and  commercial  im- 
portance. The  author  was  for  six  years  in 
charge  of  the  Hawaii  Experiment  Station. 
His  is  the  first  American  publication  to 
cover  the  whole  subject  of  crops,  cultural 
methods  and  livestock  of  the  tropics  in  an 
authoritative  and  popular  style.  (D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co..  $2.50.) 

Onward  Christian  Soldiers 

The  Outlook  for  Religion,  by  Dr.  Orchard, 
of  London,  contains  some  heart  searching 
thoughts  on  the  religious  problems  raised 
by  the  Great  War.  The  author  believes  that 
Christianity  will  survive  the  fiery  struggle 
it  is  now  undergoing,  but  it  will  come  forth 
changed  in  many  respects.  Reality,  unity 
and  a  new  catholicity  will  characterize  its 
Euture.    (Funk  and  Wagnalls,  $1.50.) 

Prof.  George  Albert  Toe's  handbook  on 
The  Psychology  of  Religion  is  designed  as 
.!     textbook     for    college    classes    and     adult 

study  groups,  it  is  a  fresh  and  stimulating 
presentation  of  the  phenomena  of  religious 
experience  arranged  for  those  beginning  the 
study  of  this  important  subject.  Tin;  vol- 
ume is  written  in  a  stylo  that  will  make 
attractive    reading   to   others    than    students. 

(University  of  Chicago  Press,  $1.50.) 

Fo~ti/-five  Years  in  China,  by  Dr.  Timo- 
thy Richard,  is  n  record  of  the  life  and 
work  of  this  devoted  Welsh  missionary. 
These  reminiscences  give  glimpses  of  tlie 
striking  changes' that  have  taken  [dace  in 
the  great  Empire  in  the  hist  half  century, 
together  with  some  hints  of  the  forces  that 
•  boon  operating  to  produce  them. 
(F.  A.  Stokes  Company,  $3.50.) 
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SATURDAY  NOVEMBER  10th 

It  will  be  too  late  to  mail  your  order 
for  the  magazines  you  like  at  our  Kail 
Bargain  Frees.  We  handle  every  period- 
ical  published,   and 

WE  TRUST  YOU 

Send  us  your  magazine  order  now,  with- 
out remittance.  We  will  fill  it  at  the 
LOWEST  CLUB  RATES  OBTAINABLE 
(GUARANTEED)  and  you  may  pay  on 
receipt  of   bill. 

The  only  complete  early  Fall  magazine 
catalog  and  price  list  published  can  be  had 
from  us  FREE  for  the  asking,  but  remem- 
ber that  your  order  must  be  postmarked 
not  later  than  Nov.  10,  191 7,  to  get  the 
Bargain  rates.  To  be  sure  of  them, 
ORDER  NOW. 
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OORE-COTTRELI 

SUBSCRIPTION  AGENCIES  l_J 
NORTH  COHOCTON,  N.  Y. 


SCHOOLS 


I  The  Ely  School  I 


FOR  GIRLS 
GREENWICH      - 


CONN.     = 


i    I  he  liily  Junior  bchool   ? 

=  (Distinct  from  Upper  School) 

1    FOR  GIRLS  UNDER   FIFTEEN     | 
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HARTFORD 


Scientific  methods  with  practi- 
cal training  for  tlie  ministry. 
Large  faculty  and  library. 


THEOLOGICAL 


SEMINARY 


Graduate  fellowships,  both  for- 
eign and  resident.  Open  to  col- 
lev  e  graduates  of  all  churches. 
Associated  with  Hartford   School  of  Religious  Pedagogy 

Training  Sunday  School  and  other  lay  workers. 

Kennedy  School  of  Missions,  fitting"  for  fo-eign  service 

Address  M.  W.  JACOBUS,  Dean  of  Seminary 

Hartford,  Conn. 


Union  Theological  Seminary 

Broadway  at  120th  St.,  New  York  City 

The  charter  requires  that,  "Equal  privileges 
of  admission  and  instruction,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Institution,  shall  be  allowed  to 
Students  of  every  denomination  of  Christians." 
Eighty-second  Year  began  September  26.  1917. 
For  catalogue,  address   The   Dean   ot    Students. 

Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  Woodland  Road 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Forty-ninth  year.  Location  combines  ad- 
vantages of  city  and  country.  Collegiate 
and  Special  Courses.  Exceptional  advan- 
tages in  Social  Service,  Music  and  Ex- 
pression. 

John  Carey  Acheson,  LL.  D.,  President. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 

26th  Year      U.01C.  (Div.M)Chicago,Ill.    uiicboiiTom 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For    detailed    in- 
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How  to  Be  Strong 
-and  Well 
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ON'T    accept 
ill-health9  loav 

spirits*  excessive  flesh  or 
unnatural  thinness  as  a 
permanent  affliction.  The 
most  stubborn  ailment,  nine 
times  in  ten,  can  be  over- 
come, and  any  woman  can  be 
made  to  weigh  exactly  what 
she  should— easily*  quickly* 
inexpensively—  without 
drugs — all  in  the  privacy  of 
her  room. 

That's  a  broad  claim.  But 
I  can  prove  it.  I  have  re- 
duced 40,000  of  the  most  cul- 
tured women  and  built  up  as 
many  more,  in  the  privacy  oi 
their  rooms— scientifically — 

Without  Drugs 

I  will  aend  you  letters  of  en- 
dorsement from  eminent  physicians 
and  tell  yuu  bow  I  womd  treat 
you. 

Physicians  endorse  my  work— 
their  wives  and  daughters  are  my 
pupils. 

I)on*t  let  writing  a  letter  stand 
between  you  and  good  health* 
animation ,  correct  weight 
nnd  a  perfect  figure.  Write 
me  no.*- — today — while  this  subject 
IB  uppermost.  Tell  me,  in  confi- 
dence, whether  yon  Buffer  from  any 
of  the  ailments  listed  here,  and  I 
will  tell  you  bow  1  can  help  you. 


i::i 

If  you  bavennyof  the  follow- 
ing derangements,  run  a  line 
through  it  and  send  it  to  me: 

EicesG    Flesh    in    any    part    of 

body 
Thin  Bust,  The^t,  Neck  or  Arms 
Round  Shoulders 
Incorrect  Standing 
Incorrect  Walking 
Poor  Complexion 
Poor  Circulation 
Lame  Bauk  Headache 

Sleeplessness 
Lack  of  Beserve 
Nervousness 


Constipation 
Dizziness 
Rheumatism 
Torpid  Liver 
Malassimilation 


Irritability 
IndiceBtixn 
Weakness 
Colds 


Susanna  Cocroft 

Dept.  19        624  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
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Aches  and  pains  of 
any  kind — from  any 
source — are  instantly 
relieved  by  Thermo- 
lite.  It  does  everything 
your  old-fashioned  hot 
water  bottle  or  poul- 
tice can  do — and  more. 


heat  pt!>ulrates.  Thermolite  litrat  cannot  ttafc.  Thermo- 
lite  heat  is  ready  always.  And  yet  heat  is  only  hali — for 
Thermolite  infuses  radiant  lieht,  in  addition.  Attachable  to 
any  electric  light  fixture.  Harmless— ask  your  physician. 
$7. 50—  money  back  ii  not  satisfied.     BOOKLET   FREE. 

H.  C.  McFADDIN  &  CO..  51  Warren  St..  New  York 
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A   HOUSEHOLD     NECESSITY     IO« 


PLAYS 


for  amateurs;  Monologs, 
Recitations,  Drills  and 
Vaudeville  Jokes  and  Sketches;  Home  Amuse- 
ments; ideas  for  all  kinds  of  entertainments. 
Send  for  free  catalog. 
DRAMATIC  PUB.  CO..  542  S.  Dearborn  St..  CHICACO 


Use  FRUIT-VIGOR 


That  is  what  we  tell 
those  who  have  Stom- 
ach or  Bowel  trouble.  Should  be  used  by  every  one  who 
wants  to  get  away  from  the  misery— and  great  harm— of 
physic,  pills,  oils,  mineral  waters,  internal  baths  and 
enemas.  Write  for  FREE  BOOKLET.  Druggist  or  grocer 
can  get  FRUIT-VIGOR  for  you.  Or  for  $1  we  will  mail 
you  a  jar.    4  for  $3.50.    WE  GUARANTEE  FRUIT- VIGOR 

STEWART  FOOD  COMPANY.  627  Security  Bldg..  CHICAGO 


THE  CHINESE  PUZZLE 

(Continued  from  [><itj<  S9) 
ese  brought  more  than  railways.  They  en- 
couraged  native  industries  and  they  intro- 
duced new  ones.  They  settled  to  some  ex- 
tent among  the  people  and  taught  them  the 
utility  and  profit  of  modern  tools  and  me- 
chanical appliances.  They  spent  money 
among  them,  taught  their  children,  pro- 
vided hospitals  for  the  sick  and  employ- 
ment for  the  strong.  Year  by  year  prosper- 
ity spread,  new  villages  and  towns  sprang 
up  and  the  harvests  increased.  Today  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  75.000  Japanese 
and  300,000  Koreans — all  Japanese  sub- 
jects— in  South  Manchuria  alone.  These 
are  not  all  grouped  in  settlements  like  other 
foreigners,  but  scattered  to  some  extent 
over  the  country.  They  follow  their  various 
callings  in  close  contact  with  the  eleven 
million  Chinese  who  were  there  before  them. 

"A  hundred  thousand  Europeans  in 
South  Manchuria  or  in  any  other  part  of 
China  not  within  sight  of  a  legation  would 
starve.  Auything  approaching  the  mixt 
communities  of  Chinese  and  Europeans  is 
impossible.  The  whole  social  structures  are 
so  essentially  different  that  few  points  in 
common  could  be  found  by  the  most  adapt- 
able.'" 

To  the  suggestion  of  cooperation  iu  edu- 
cational and  humanitarian  work  in  China 
the  objection  may  be  raised  that  the  Chin- 
ese are  hostile  to  the  Japanese.  True,  but 
only  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Irish  are 
anti-English.  Intelligent  Chinese  judge  a 
tree  by  its  fruit.  They  also  recognize  that 
ultimately  they  can  and  will  assimilate  the 
Japanese  and  their  enterprizes  in  China 
just  as  the  Southern  states  absorbed  the 
Yankee  enterprizes  which  migrated  there 
after  the  war.  It  is  a  fact  known  to  his- 
tory that  the  Chinese,  Koreans  and  Jap- 
anese have  for  centuries  acted  and  reacted 
on  each  other  without  great  bloodshed  and 
with  resulting  benefit  to  each.  In  that  fact 
may  we  find  a  clue  to  the  solution  of  to- 
day's appalling  enigma.  Under  unlightened 
leadership,  with  America's  unchallenged 
idealism  and  friendliness  toward  China 
linked  with  the  intimate  Japanese  knowl- 
edge of  Chinese  conditions  and  character- 
istics, there  can  be  a  peaceful  coalition  of 
forces — American,  Japanese,  Chinese — 
working  with  high  resolve,  with  keen  in- 
telligence and  with  certainty  of  success  to 
save  China  from  herself,  to  herself  and  for 
herself. 

New  York  City 


Henry — He  may  be  a  great  artist — but 
he  has  a  peculiar  way  of  doing  things. 

Happy — How's  that? 

Henry — He  says  he  painted  his  greatest 
masterpiece  on  an  empty  stomach. — Cornell 
Widow. 

"The  King  of  Siam,"  said  a  diplomat, 
"who  is  the  latest  power  to  declare  war  ou 
Germany,  prides  himself  upon  his  English. 

"When  the  King  last  visited  Loudon  lie 
met  the  late  Lord  Kitchener,  whose  Egyp- 
tian triumphs  were  still   fresh. 

"Desirous  of  telling  Lord  Kitchener  that 
he  was  born  to  command,  the  Siamese  mon- 
arch said  : 

"'  'Brave  lord,  you   was  made  to  order.'  " 

Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

The  teacher  was  trying  to  convey  an  idea 
if  devotion  to  the  members  of  her  class. 

"Now  suppose,"  she  said,  "a  man  work- 
ing on  the  river-bank  suddenly  tell  in.  lie 
could  lid  swim  ami  would  lie  in  danger  of 
drowning.    Picture    the    scene.    The    man's 

sudden      fall,     the     cry      \''<v     help.      Ills     wife 

knows   his   peril  and.  bearing   his  screams, 

rushes    immediately    to   the   hank.    Why   does 
she  rush   to  the  hank?" 

Whereupon  a  hoy  in  the  rear  exclaimed. 
"Why,  to  draw  his  insurance  money." — ■ 
llnrpt  r'a  Magazine. 
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The  Supremacy  of 

SELL'S 
Vacuum  Sweeper 

First,  the  carpet  sweeper  element,  em- 
bodying   the    merit    of    all    Bissell    sweepers. 

Second,  adequate  suction  produced  by 
three  powerful  bellows  pumps. 

Third,  the  mechanically  correct  and 
clever  union  of  brush  action  and  suction 
plus  real  workmanship.  The  soft  bristle 
brush  gently  agitates  the  nap  of  rugs  and 
carpets,  sweeping  the  coarser  substances 
into  the  litter-pan  and  leaving  the  fine 
dust  in  perfect  condition  to  be  pumped  UD 
through    the   suction    nozzle. 

Used  regularly,  Bissell's  Vacuum  Sweep- 
er keeps  rugs  and  carpets  thoroughly  clean 
in  a  sanitary  manner,  preventing  the  ac- 
cumulation of  dirt  which  necessitates  drastic 
cleaning   methods. 

BISSELL'S  CARPET  SWEEPER  is  the  great- 
est household  convenience  ever  invented, 
the  device  that  has  saved  millions  of 
women  from  the  drudgery  of  sweeping. 
Except  for  kitchen  or  porch,  discard  your 
broom  and  use  a  Bissell's  for  little  sweep- 
ing jobs  that  must  be  done  two  or  three 
times    daily.      It    makes    housework    easy. 

Vacuum  Sweepers.  5  0.0(1  and  $12.50. 
"Cyco"  Bali-Bearing  Carpet  Sweepers.  $3.23 
to  $6.25.  Slightly  higher  in  the  West, 
South   and   Canada.      Booklet   on   request 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 

Oldest  and  Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers 

of  Carpet  Sweeping  Devices  in  Uie  World 

[GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Made  in  Canada,  too         (314) 
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DO    GERMS    AND    CLIMATE    CAUSE 

CATARRH 

COUGHS  AND  COLDS? 
See  The  Independent  dated  October  6th,  page  60, 
for  a  discussion  on  this  subject  by   R.   L.  Alsaker. 
M.  D.,   or  send    10c   for  a   copy   of  the  magazine 
containing  the  article   mentioned. 
Frank  E.  Morrison.  Dept.  70,        1133  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

MANUSCRIPT 

Fiction,  narratives,  travel:  historical  and  scien- 
tific matter  in  prepared  MSS.,  25.000  words  mini- 
mum, receives  our  careful  consideration  for  BOOK 
issue.     Readings  absolutely  necessary,  no  charge. 

Roxburgh  Pub.  Co.  (Inc.),  61  Court  Street,  Boston 

Qe?eual  Knowledge 

^**  I  t-UU  S-TF*ATeO  <J 

By  Winfleld  Scott  Hall.  M . D„  Ph. D.  r^mr^l  ~  f  *, 

Makes  Sex  Facts  Plain— What  every  J£\I^5i   I!5 

younfimanandyourm  woman,  young  421      ii  fl 

wife  and  husband,   father,  mother,  U7X*V/V/ 

teacher  and  nurse  should  know. 

Cloth  bindlnjj— 320  pages.  Illustrated  Postpaid 

Tabic  ol  contents,  and  commtnaaitons  Mailed  In  plain 
ou  reauest.  wrapper 

American  Publishing  Co.,  1058  Winston  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


TYPEWRITERS 


SAVE  FROM 
$25  to  $75 


Up-to-date   machines   or  standard 
makes—Remingtons,   etc  .    thoi 

rebuilt,    tradei 'ked    m< 

uie  same  :cs  new    w  eopei  ite  I  lie 

rebuilt  typewriter  raotorle    In 

Efficient  sen  Ice  thro  | 

in  leading    cities   In 

Bend   today   for  descripi  Ivi  lie. 

American  Writing  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  SS<>  Broadwi;  .  N    \ 
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1  LINING  F  KEjJCj 

Tour  first  suit  lined  with  a  guaranteed 
!<  1  sntiu  lining  without  charge — a  spe- 
cial propositioo  to  introduce  the  won- 
derful values  offered  by  our  system  of 
tailoring.  We  have  no  agents — no  deal- 
er^ -no  traveling  salesmen — our  values 
make  their  own  customers — and  once  a 
Bernard-Hewitt  customer,  always  a 
Bernard-Hewitt  customer.  That's  why, 
to  secure  your  first  order,  we  sell  you 
this  high-grade 

Blue  Serge  Suit 

Made  to  Your  Measure  for  Only 

and  line  it  with  a  fine  grade  of  satin  free. 
The  suit  is  hand-tailored  to  your  in- 
dividual measure,  from  light  blue,  black 
or  gray  serge  (usual  $25  value),  in  any 
of  the  latest  styles  you  may  select  and 
by  thoroughly  reliable  and  experienced 
tailors. 

If  you  don't  care  for  a  serge  suit,  our  Fall 
Catalog,  which  we  will  send,  contains  gen- 
erous samples  of  the  latest  fabrics,  plain  and 
fancy  mixtures.  The  satin  lining  goes  with 
any  selection. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  make  a  trial  of  our 

ni,  that,  you   learn   how  easy   it    is   to  take 

your  own   measure  and  save  money  on  every 

-uit.     We    take    all    the    risk,    you    none,    for 

this  is  our 

GUARANTEE 

Complete  Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded 

You  must  be  p'easpd  in  every  particular — 
in  lit — in  style — in  workmanship  and  mate- 
rials, or  we  don't  want  your  money.  Could 
anything  be  fairer?  Write  today — wear  tailor- 
made  clothes  of  exceptional  style  and  value 
— -dress  better  and  save  money. 

Catalog— 70  Samples  FREE! 

Our  big:,  new  Fall  and  Winter  Book  is  ready 
for 

■ 
furnishings.     I'    ia  your  guide  and 

economical    clothes    buying.      Write    now. 

/  i   that 

BERNARD-HEWITT  &  COMPANY 

424-434  S.  Green  St..  Desk  F-?4-A.  Chicago,  111. 


BLRNARD-HEWITT  &  CO. 

Desk  F  24A.  424-434  S.  Creen  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

e    send    me    your    new    Fall    Style    book 
with    70   samples   free — finest   blue  serges 
advanced    styles     in    smart    tweeds    and    mix- 
tures— also  full  details  of  your  special  lining 
offer. 
Name, 

Address 


HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 


ENGLISH:      LITERATURE      AND 
COMPOSITION 

BY    FREDERICK   HOUK   LAW,    PH.D. 

HEAD    OF    THE    ENGLISH    DEPARTMENT,    STUYVESANT 
HIGH    SCHOOL,    NEW    YORK    CITY 

SECTION    I.     ORAL    AND    WRITTEN    COM- 
POSITION. 

The   Story   of  the   Week. 

1.  Read  "War  Taxes  Voted."  Then  write  a 
humorous  short  story  concerning  John  Any- 
body's experiences  in  meeting  war  taxes. 
Write  the  story  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
end  effectively  with  these  words :  "Goodness, 
goodness,  me !  I'm  the  man  that's  paying 
for  the  war!" 

2.  Imagine  that  you  are  a  coal  dealer.  Prepare 
a  circular  letter  to  be  sent  to  your  customers 
to  explain  the  recent  orders  of  the  Federal 
Fuel    Administrator. 

3.  Imagine  that  you  are  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  Prepare  a  speech  urg- 
ing that  Major  General  Pershing  be  given 
the  full  rank  of  "General." 

4.  Write  a  paragraph  of  contrast  concerning 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the  Japanese  pol- 
icy with   regard   to   China. 

5.  Imagine  that  you  have  been  asked  by  the 
voters  of  your  district  to  present  a  report 
concerning  the  new  radical  party.  Give  your 
report  in  such  a  way  that  you  will  at  once 
explain  the  principles  of  the  new  party,  and 
your    own    attitude   toward   those   principles. 

6.  Read  "The  Canadian  Parliament  Dissolved." 
Then  write  an  enthusiastic  editorial  article 
on  "The  Loyalty  of  Canada,"  or,  if  you 
have  read  Burke's  "Speech  on  Conciliation," 
write  on  "The  Loyalty  of  Canada  as  a  Proof 
of  Some  Points  in  Burke's  Speech  on  Con- 
ciliation." 

7.  Write  an  editorial  article  in  which  you  com- 
ment on,  and  answer,  the  Austrian  Foreign 
Minister's  proposals  for  peace. 

8.  Your  father  says:  "Who  is  Bolo  Pasha?" 
Give  a  clear,  oral  account  of  Bolo  Pasha's 
life,    and    recent    intrigues. 

9.  Some  one  says :  "What  a  pity  to  shut  off 
food  and  commodities  from  Holland  and  the 
other  northern  neutrals !"  Give  orally  an 
explanation  of  the  new  embargo,  and  a  con- 
vincing  argument    in    favor   of   it. 

10.  Write  a  thoughtful,  argumentative  composi- 
tion on  the  following  topic :  "Which  Are 
Greater — the  Reasons  for  or  against  Re- 
prisals by  the  British?" 

11.  Having  read  the  war  news  in  The  Story  of 
the  Week  write  a  composition  on  the  topic, 
"Recent  Events  That  Foreshadow  the  Defeat 
of  Germany." 

The   Widow   Nolen. 
1.    Show  in  what  ways  the  following  character- 
istics aid   in   making  the  article  interesting: 
suspense,   humor,   detail,   suggestion. 
What  Chemistry   Means  to  the   Nation.    By 

Julius   Stieglitz. 
1.    Make   a   very   short  precis,   or  summary,   of 
the  article. 
Creative   Chemistry.    By    Edwin    E.   Slosson. 

1.  Make  a  brief  of  the  article,  showing  at  once 
the  nature  of  its  contents,  and  the  develop- 
ment of   its  thought. 

2.  What  methods  does  Dr.  Slosson  follow  in 
order  to  make  technical  matter  clear  to  one 
who  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  subject? 

3.  In  what  ways  does  the  article  show  ex- 
treme  originality? 

4.  How  does  the  author  avoid  undue  use  of 
technical    terms,    and    of    details? 

5.  Sum  up  the  reasons  that  make  the  article 
interesting   and   instructive. 

SECTION    II.     LITERATURE. 
October   First    in   the   Great   City.    By    Mar- 
guerite  Wilkinson. 

1.  Explain  the  expressions,  "The  gods  of  Oc- 
tober," and  "The  magic  they  make  in  the 
tops  of  the  trees." 

2.  Prove  that  the  poem  is  founded  on  contrast. 

3.  Point  out  examples  of  metaphor  and  of 
personification. 

4.  What  impressions  does  the  poem  leave  with 
the  reader? 

SECTION  in.  WORD  STUDY. 
1.  Give  the  meaning  and  the  derivation  of  every 
one  of  the  following  words  prominent  in 
The  Story  of  the  Week:  strategic,  reprisal, 
aggregating,  treason,  immunity,  isolation, 
moribund,  referendum,  propaganda. 
SECTION    IV.     GRAMMAR. 

The  Theatre  that  Comes  to  You.  By  Con- 
stance D'Arcy  Mackay. 
1.  Point  out  the  following  three  different  types 
of  sentences  in  the  first  column ;  several 
different  uses  of  adverbs  in  the  second  col- 
umn ;  one  adverbial  clause ;  three  adjectival 
clauses  and  a  clause  used  as  the  object  of  a 
verb   in   the   third   column. 


HISTORY,  CIVICS  AND  ECONOMICS 

BY   ARTHUR   M.   WOLFSON,    PH.D. 

PRINCIPAL     OF     THE     HIGH     SCHOOL     OF     COMMERCE, 
NEW    YORK    CITY 

I.      Financing     the      War — "Pay      as     We 
Fight,"    "War    Taxes    Voted." 

1.  The  Appropriations  Act  discussed  by  Con- 
gressman Fitzgerald  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Revenue 
Act  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Compare  this  system  of  preparing  financial 
legislation  with  the  English  budget  system. 
What  are  the   advantages  of  each  ? 

2.  What  national  tax  collecting  agencies  exist 
in  your  community  ?  What  agencies  for 
spending   federal    appropriations? 

3.  How  will  the  new  Revenue  Act  affect  your 
family?  What  advantage,  direct  or  indirect, 
will  you  derive  from  the  Appropriation  Act? 

4.  Compare  the  proposed  war  expenditures  of 
the  United  States  with  those  of  the  otlier 
warring  nations.  Why  are  ours  so  much 
larger  ? 

II.  Political  Parties  in  the  United  States 
— "Radicals    Launch    New   Partv." 

1.  Study  the  history  of  American  political  par- 
ties :  note  especially  the  conditions  under 
which  these  parties  originated.  Does  any 
one  of  them  seem  to  have  started  under  con- 
ditions  similar   to   those   here   described? 

2.  What  have  the  various  groups  represented 
in  Chicago  in  common  ?  Whv  can  these 
groups  not  support  the  candidates  of  the 
present  Democratic  party  ?  Republican  ?  Pro- 
gressive?   Socialist? 

III.  European  Interests  in  the  Far  East — 
"The  Chinese  Puzzle,"  "Japanese  Pol- 
icy  Outlined." 

1.  "We  may  say  of  China  .  .  .  that  she  is 
bankrupt  administratively  .  .  .  morally  .  .  . 
financially,"  etc.  Study  the  history  of  Chi- 
nese affairs  during  the  past  few  years  in 
the  International  Year  Book,  the  States- 
man's Year  Book,  or  some  similar  manual 
with  a  view  to  confirming  this  statement. 

2.  "She  [China]  is  a  giantess  fettered  and 
enslaved."  This  process  of  enslavement  be- 
gan in  1840  and  is  still  going  on.  Prove  that 
this   is  so. 

3.  Explain  these  two  phrases  as  far  as  they 
refer  to  China:  (a)  "spheres  of  influence." 
(b)    "the  open  door." 

4.  "What  Japan  could  do  for  China  is  shown 
by  what  Japan  has  done."  What  has  Japan 
done  for  China  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years  ? 

5.  Contrast  the  present  American  attitude  to- 
ward Japan  with  the  attitude  of  two  years 
ago.    How   do   you   account   for   the   change? 

IV.  Canada  a  Typical  Self-governing  Brit- 
ish Colony — "Canadian  Parliament  Dis- 
solved." 

1.  Describe  the  Government  of  Canada.  (See 
A.  L.  Lowell,  The  Government  of  England, 
Chapter  LV,  or  some  similar  book.)  Com- 
pare this  Government  with  that  of  India  or 
of   one   of   the   Crown    colonies. 

2.  Discuss  the  changes  which  are  taking  place 
in  the  relation  between  the  home  Govern- 
ment and  the  colonies  as  the  result  of  the 
war.  (See  The  Independent,  April  24,  l!)lfi. 
pages   124-126.) 

3.  How  do  you  account  for  the  opposition  of 
the  French  Canadian  Nationalist  group  to 
the  new  draft  law?  What  was  the  attitude 
of  the  Australian  Labor  Party  toward  the 
same  subject?  (See  The  Independent,  May 
19,   1917,  page  320.) 

V.  The   New   Industrial    Revolution: 

A.  Chemistry  as  a  Factor  in  Modern  In- 
dustrialism— "America  in  Chemistry," 
"What  Chemistry  Means  to  the  Na- 
tion,"   "Creative    Chemistry." 

1.  From  1750  to  1850,  the  science  of  physics 
revolutionized  the  world's  industries.  Discuss 
some  of  the  inventions  that  prove  the  truth 
of   this   statement. 

2.  Nowadays,  industry  is  being  revojutionized 
by  the  discoveries  and  the  applications  of 
chemistry.  Discuss  some  of  the  industries 
in   which   this   is  true. 

B.  Industrial  Cooperation — "Pulling  To- 
gether," "The  Food  Fight,"  "Retail 
Coal    Prices   Fixed." 

1.  "Within  each  unit  group  of  economic  life 
.  .  .  there  is  a  process  of  integration,"  etc. 
Compare  this  process  with  that  under  the 
older  competitive  system  described  in  your 
economics  text   book. 

2.  Distinguish  between  the  process  of  "coordi- 
nating business  and  Government"  discussed 
in  the  editorial  and  the  process  of  doing  the 
same  thing   advocated  by  the   Socialists. 

3.  Show  how  the  facts  given  in  the  article  and 
in  the  news  item  referred  to  above  confirm 
the  three  principles  laid  down  in  the  editorial. 
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Must  she  wrestle  with 
the  old  coal  range,  and 
struggle  with  the  obso- 
lete broom  ? 


Are  You  Giving  Your 
Wife  a  Square  Deal? 


Is   she   treading  away 
her  strength  on  an  old- 
fashioned  machine  ? 


Is    she    confronted    with    the 
everlasting  Monday  problem  ? 


As  you  sit  in  your  office,  surrounded  by  mechanical  and 
electrical  devices  for  saving  time,  money  and  labor,  give  a 
thought  to  your  wife  at  home.     Has  she  the  right  kind  of 

household  machinery  with  which  to  carry  on  her  business,  that  of  making  the  right 
kind  of  a  home?  Has  she  any  efficient  machinery  at  all? — or  is  she  just  a  slave  to 
methods  which  even  her  mother  and  her  grandmother  found  tiresome  and  wasteful? 


Take  the  question  of  sweeping.  Have  you  given 
her  a  vacuum  cleaner?  You  certainly  would  if  you 
yourself  had  to  go  through  the  house  with  a  back- 
breaking  broom  and  breathe  the  dust-laden  air.  A 
Western  Electric  Vacuum  Cleaner  not  only  makes 
home  cleaning  easy,  but  also  makes  rugs  last  longer 
by  removing  the  grit  that  grinds  the  life  out  of  the 
fabric.  Four  cents'  worth  of  electricity  runs 
it  six  hours. 

Who  does  the  laundry  work?  Surely  not  your 
wife!  Rubbing  clothes  to  cleanliness  is  heart-break- 
ing drudgery.  The  Western  Electric  Washer  and 
Wringer  starts  at  once  to  save  your  clothes.  It 
turns  them  through  the  hot  suds  and  dissolves  away 
the  dirt.  With  one,  your  wife  or  servant  can  do  the 
wash  easily.  A  week's  wash  uses  only  three  cents' 
worth  of  current. 

Try  your  hand  at  washing  the  dishes  tonight  and 
then  you  will  know  how  tiresome  and  disagreeable 


a  task  this  is.  Then  ask  us  to  tell  you  how  it  is 
made  quick  and  easy  by  the  Western  Electric  Dish- 
washer. Four  cents'  worth  of  current  washes  the 
dishes  for  a  week. 

Years  ago  man  made  the  ox  earn  his  keep  in  the 
treadmill.  But  today  it  isn't  necessary  for  your 
wife  to  treadle  her  strength  away  at  the  old-fash- 
ioned sewing  machine — a  clumsy,  unsightly  device. 
Give  her  a  Western  Electric  Portable  Sewing 
Machine  that  is  no  larger  than  a  typewriter  and  can 
be  carried  to  the  work.  Three  hours'  sewing  can 
be  done  with  a  cent's  worth  of  electricity. 

You  can  buy  many  other  Western  Electric  House- 
hold helps — fans,  electric  irons,  toasters,  etc.,  and 
these  will  go  a  long  way  towards  helping  your  wife 
solve  her  servant  problem,  and  meet  the  rising  cost 
of  running  your  home. 


If  your  electric  company  or  dealer  cannot  show  you  these  devices,  ask  our  nearest 
office  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Booklet  No.    164-BJ,  "Mrs.    Bright 's   Way." 

WESTERN    ELECTRIC    COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 


New  York 


Atlanta  Chicago  St.  Louis 

Houses   in   all  Principal  Cities 
EQUIPMENT  FOR   EVERY   ELECTRICAL  NEED 


San  Francisco 


Western  Electric 
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will  improve  most  complexions 


There  can  be  no  luxury  for  a  woman  equal  to  the  con- 
sciousness that  her  complexion  is  clear,  fresh,  delicately 
radiant — that  it  will  stand  inspection.  To  keep  it  so,  no 
amount  of  cosmetics  can  equal  the  regular  use  of  a  soap 
which  thoroughly  cleanses,  and  at  the  same  time  has  just  the 
right  soothing,  healing  action  to  maintain  the  natural  health 
and  beauty  of  the  skin. 

Resinol  Soap  does  this  because  it  is  an  exquisitely  pure 
and  cleansing  toilet  soap  containing  the  Resinol  medication 
which  physicians  prescribe  in  the  treatment  of  skin  affec- 
tions. With  its  use,  the  tendency  to  pimples  is  lessened, 
redness  and  roughness  disappear,  and  the  skin  becomes  a 
source  of  pride  and  satisfaction. 


Resinol  Soap  builds  good  complex- 
ions without  making  extra  demands  on 
your  already  over-crowded  day,  and  as 
for  expense — at  twenty-five  cents  a 
cake,  Resinol  Soap  doubtless  costs  no 
more — perhaps  even  less — than  the 
soap  which  you  are  at  present  using 
and   which  can    do   nothing   but  cleanse. 

If  the  skin  is  in  really  bad  condition 
through  neglect  or  improper  treatment, 
Resinol  Soap  should  at  first  be  aided 
by  a  little  Resinol  Ointment.  Resinol 
Soap  and  Resinol  Ointment  are  sold  by 
all  druggists  and  dealers  in  toilet  goods. 
For  a  trial  size  free,  write  to  Dept.  4-B, 
Resinol,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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ENGLISH:      LITERATURE     AND 
COMPOSITION 

BY  FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW,  PH.D. 

HEAD    OP    THE    ENGLISH    DEPARTMENT,    STUYVESANT 
HIGH    SCHOOL,    NEW    YORK    CITY 

SECTION    I.      COMPOSITION. 

The  Story  of  the  Week. 

1.  You  have  been  asked  to  speak  in  your 
school  assembly.  Prepare  a  suitable  address 
on  "How  the  United  States  Government  Is 
Directing  the   Distribution   of   Food." 

2.  Imagine  that  you  happen  to  travel  for  some 
distance  with  a  radical  member  of  the  I. 
W.  W.  Give  the  points  that  you  would  pre- 
sent to  him  in  order  to  make  him  a  full- 
hearted  supporter  of  President  Wilson's 
policies. 

3.  Imagine  that  you  are  an  officer  command- 
ing a  small  body  of  drafted  men.  Explain  to 
them  the  purpose,  and  the  advantages,  of 
the   mental   tests   for  soldiers. 

4.  You  are  to  speak  at  a  meeting  of  a  general 
literary  society.  Prove  the  statement,  "The 
Government  should  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  insure  the  preservation  of  the 
press."  Show,  incidentally,  what  the  Gov- 
ernment   is   now   doing   for   the   press. 

5.  Your  father  is  editor  of  a  periodical  pub- 
lished for  sailors,  shipbuilders  and  others 
especially  interested  in  the  sea.  Write  for 
his  paper  an  editorial  article  on  "The 
Week's    Nautical    News." 

6.  Read  the  war  news  in  the  Story  of  the 
Week.  Then  write  an  argumentative  para- 
graph on  the  theme,  "The  war  is  rapidly 
nearing    its    conclusion." 

Editorial  Articles. 

1.  In  a  single  paragraph  explain  exactly  what 
is   meant  by  academic   freedom. 

2.  Show  in  what  way  "The  Passing  of  Na- 
tional Sovereignty"  is  an  example  of  climax. 

3.  Show  in  what  way  "To  Investors"  fulfils 
the  requirements  for  parody.  Why  did  the 
author   use   parody? 

Will  the  German  Fleet  Come  Out?  By  Park 

Benjamin. 
1.    Write   a   short   precis,    or   summary,    of   the 

article. 
Peace    with    Victory.    By    William    H.    Taft. 

1.  Write  a  brief  of  the  entire  article,  writing 
the  brief  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  prog- 
ress  of   thought. 

2.  Write  a  short  summary  of  the  points  made 
against   the   Government   of   Germany. 

3.  Using  the  article  as  a  reference,  prove  the 
proposition :  "Ex-President  Taft  is  a  wise 
and    patriotic   American." 

The    Value    of    Your    Vote.     By    J.     Horace 

McFarland. 
1.    What    proposition    does    the    author    empha- 
size?   Show    how    he    uses    specific    instance 
as  a  means  of  making  his  thought  striking. 
The   Proportional    Manager.    By   William    E. 

Boynton. 
1.    Write    a    short    argumentative    composition 
for    or    against    the     plan    of    proportional 
representation. 
War     Work     for     Everybody.     By     Edward 
Earle  Purinton. 

1.  Write  a  topical  outline  of  the  entire  article. 

2.  In  a  letter  addrest  to  Mr.  Purinton  tell 
what   war   work   you   are  doing. 

SECTION    II.     LITERATURE. 
Ghosts    and    the    Time.    By    Arthur    Russell 
Taylor. 

1.  Show  in  what  ways  the  theme  of  the  story 
is  like  the  theme  of  the  Spectator  paper 
called   "The   Coverly   Ghost." 

2.  What  different  attitudes  are  taken  toward 
the  supernatural?  Which  attitude  seems  to 
you   the   most    reasonable? 

3.  Why  did  Joseph  Addison  in  "The  Coverly 
Ghost,"  and  Mr.  Taylor  in  this  story,  pre- 
sent serious  thought  in   the  form  of  fiction  ? 

4.  Divide  the  story  into  six  chapters,  and  make 
an    appronriatd    title    for    everv    chapter. 

SECTION   Til.     WORD   STUDY. 

1.  Give  the  meaning  and  the  derivation  of  every 
one  of  the  following  words  that  occur  in 
"Peace  With  Victory"  by  ex-President  Taft  : 
caste,  Chauvinistic,  dynasty,  status  quo, 
juncture,  cynical,  cult.  Frankenstein,  tenac- 
ity, memoirs,  emissaries,  inexorable,  deca- 
dent,   permeated. 

SECTION    IV.     GRAMMAR. 

1.  Arrange  with  your  classmates  for  a  contest 
in  syntax.  The  contest  may  be  conducted  as 
follows:  (1)  The  teacher  appoints  two 
leaders;  (2)  The  leaders  choose  sides;  (8) 
All  the  members  of  the  class  look  in  this 
number  of  The  Independent  for  words  whose 
syntax  seems  difficult  to  explain:  (It  On 
the  following  day  the  sides   hold  the  contest, 

that  side  to  he  declared  the  winner  that, 
afler  an  equal  number  of  rounds,  has  given 
the   greatest    number    of   correct    answers. 


HISTORY,  CIVICS  AND  ECONOMICS 

BY   ARTHUR   M.   WOLFSON,   PH.D. 

PRINCIPAL     OF     THE     HIGH     SCHOOL     OF     COMMERCE, 
NEW     YORK     CITY 

I.    The     Electoral     Franchise — "The    Value 
of  Your  Vote." 

1.  Make  a  brief  statement  of  the  provisions  of 
your  state  constitution  and  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  governing  the  elec- 
toral franchise.  What  changes,  if  any,  would 
you    suggest? 

2.  How  many  times  has  your  father  voted  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years?  In  which  election 
did   he   take   the   most   interest  ?   Why  ? 

3.  Several  times  in  the  above  article  the  writer 
compares  the  officers  of  the  city,  the  state, 
and  the  nation  to  directors  of  a  corporation. 
What  is  the  value  of  such  a  comparison? 

II.  The  Problem  of  City  Government — "The 
Proportional    Manager." 

1.  Write  a  brief  account  of  the  newer  forms  of 
city  government.  What  are  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  these  forms?  (See  The 
Independent,    April    3,    1916,    page   40.) 

2.  What  new  element  in  city  government  has 
been  introduced  in  Ashtabula?  What  has 
been   the   result  ? 

3.  In  what  respect  has  the  government  cf  your 
own  city  improved  during  the  past  ten  years? 
What  further  improvements  can  you  suggest? 

III.  International  Alliances  and  the  World 
Peace — "The  Passing  of  National  Sov- 
ereignty," "Germans  Debate  Peace 
Prospects,"    "Peace    with    Victory." 

1.  Study  one  or  more  of  the  international  alli- 
ances of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. What  was  the  purpose  of  these  al- 
liances?  What   did   each   accomplish? 

2.  What  was  the  theory  of  the  "Balance  of 
Power"  in  the  nineteenth  century?  How  did 
it   work  out  in   practise? 

3.  Discuss  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
"Triple  Alliance,"  the  "Triple  Entente."  How 
has  each  been  modified  in  the  last  three 
years  ? 

4.  Suppose  the  Clerical  and  Socialist  parties 
should  gain  control  of  the  Government  in 
Germany,    would    peace    negotiations    result? 

5.  "He  who  proposes  peace  now,  therefore, 
either  does  not  see  the  stakes  for  which  the 
Allies  are  fighting,"  etc.  On  what  grounds 
does  ex-President  Taft  make  this   assertion  ? 

6.  Use  your  text  book  to  check  up  Mr.  Taft's 
brief  resume  of  German  history  contained 
in  the  paragraphs  beginning:  "Germany  was 
long  divided   into   little  states,"  etc. 

7.  ".  .  .  the  verdict  of  history  unquestionably 
will  be  that  the  war  is  due  to  Germany's 
failure  to  prevent  it,"  etc.  What  are  the 
facts   which   justify  this  statement? 

8.  How  does  Mr.  Taft  interpret  President  Wil- 
son's statement  that  the  Allies  are  fighting 
to   make   the   world  safe   for   democracy  ? 

9.  What  relation  does  he  see  between  the  war 
and    the    League   to    Enforce    Peace? 

IV.  The  Government  of  Australia  and  the 
War— "Direct  Action  in  Australia,"  "A 
Slacker  Tax." 

1.  Study  the  history  of  Australia  during  the 
past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Does  your  investi- 
gation justify  the  statement :  "The  labor 
unions  became  the  labor  party  and  the  labor 
party   became   the   government,"    etc. 

2.  In  the  light  of  the  information  which  you 
gathered  last  week  and  this  week  explain 
the  following  statements:  (a)  "Canada's 
difficulty  is  national,"  etc:  (b)  "Australia's 
difficulty   is   chiefly  economic,"   etc. 

V.  The  Laws  of  Value  and  Price — "Is 
Price  Fixing  Possible?"  "Food  License 
Pkan  Proclaimed,"  "Senators  Urge 
Paper   Control." 

1.  "Economists  have  always  maintained  that 
it  is  impossible  to  solve  the  price  control 
problem."   Why? 

2.  "Specifically,  there  are  additional  reasons 
for   increases   in   prices."  What  are   they'' 

3.  If  the  Government  cannot  prevent   the  work- 
,       ing    out    of    economic    laws,    what     is    the    use 

of   all    of   our    legislation    for    the    control    of 
production   and   distribution   <>f  such   articles 
as   food,   coal,   paper,  steel,  etc.  ? 
VI.      Industrial      Efficiency— "Big     Business 

and  the  War,"  "The   New  Art  of   Hiring 

and    Firing." 
1.    Contrast  the   following  statements   and  *how 
the    change    in    Industrial  ion    that 

is  involved  :    (a)    "The 
ha      been    the    genet  al    b  isis    of    ii   - 

(hi     "Industry    for    the    Brat     time    In      •      his- 
tory  is    grasping    wha  'ns," 
what,    according    '"    Mr,    ! 
difference    betweet      \.m        ■" 
Prussian   efficiency  ? 
:i.    From    the   poin 

What     are    the       I 
article? 
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The  new  Packard  Limousine,  seven  passengers 


Why  do  women  knit? 


? 


Her  burnished  steel  needles  are  now 
weapons  of  war. 

When  she  turns  fiber  into  fabric,  she 
adds  to  the  vitally  necessary  output  of 
textiles. 

And  thereby  she  helps  to  clothe  the 
fighting  man-power  of  the  nation — and 
conserve  the  world's  present  resources. 

To  knit  is  her  "bit." 

And  to  conserve  that  other  essential 
munition  of  war — gasoline — is  an  impor- 
tant bit  for  us  all. 

Enough    gasoline    for    every    legitimate 


need  there  is  sure  to  be,  if  it  is  wisely  used 
and  not  wasted. 

The  outstanding  fact  about  the  Twin 
Six  motor  is  that  it  saves  gasoline.  Its  twelve 
small  cylinders  turn  their  charges  into 
smooth,  mighty  power — without  waste. 
All  the  force  of  the  fuel  is  put  to  work. 

And  now,  with  the  new  model  Packard 
you  may  have  a  more  beautiful  car,  a 
"snappier,"  speedier  car — and  wring  ut- 
most power  from  every  gallon  of  gasoline. 

The  Twin  Six  is  a  real  factor  in  con- 
servation  now. 


Seventeen    distinctive    body    styles    in   open    and    enclosed    cars    in    the    Third    Series    Twin    Six  — 3-25    and    3-35 

Ask        the        man        who 


owns        one 


Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit 


TWIN-6 


m 


©  8.  Muller,  Jr. 
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TO     INVESTORS 


WE  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  investment.  The 
United  States  of  America,  Inc.,  is  offering  to 
the  public  $3,000,000,000  of  10-25  year  4% 
convertible  gold  bonds.  A  few  facts  about  this  cor- 
poration may  be  of  interest.  It  was  founded  in  1776 
by  a  merger  of  thirteen  different  firms,  the  New  York 
Co.,  South  Carolina  Co.,  etc.  Owing  to  certain  admin- 
istrative difficulties,  the  concern  was  reorganized  in 
1787  and  a  new  charter,  commonly  called  the  Constitu- 
tion, was  issued.  Geo.  Washington,  Esq.,  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  new  corporation.  Since  that  time  the  business 
has  steadily  grown  and  it  now  includes  no  less  than  forty- 
eight  subsidiary  concerns.  The  corporation  includes  more 
than  100.000,000  stockholders  and  is  governed  by  a  board  of 


531  directors  known  as  the  Congress.  Woodrow  Wilson  is  now 
the  President  of  the  corporation,  having  been  elected  to  that 
position  by  the  stockholders  in  1912  and  again  in  1916.  Few 
persons  realize  the  size  and  resources  of  this  corporation, 
but  some  idea  of  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  this 
year's  budget  amounts  to  more  than  $21,000,000,000;  that 
it  owns  more  than  three  million  square  miles  of  real  estate, 
including  some  of  the  best  agricultural  land  and  the  most 
valuable  coal  and  metal  mines  in  the  world,  and  that  econ- 
omists rate  its  aggregate  assets  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty at  more  than  $187,000,000,000.  It  has  never  yet  failed 
to  make  good  on  any  financial  or  moral  obligation,  and  un- 
prejudiced foreign  experts  say  that  its  credit  is  better  than 
that  of  any  other  corporation.  How  would  you  like  to  be- 
come a  bondholder  of  United  States  of  America,  Inc.? 


THE  PUBLIC,  THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  PROFESSOR 


THE  episode  at  Columbia  University  is  more  than  an 
incident  and  much  less  than  a  crisis.  It  is  a  compli- 
cated and  somewhat  difficult  moral  situation  which 
in  all  probability  will  be  resolved  by  wisdom  and  an  un- 
selfish devotion  to  high  standards  of  patriotism  and  of  aca- 
demic purpose.  Better  than  any  other  case  of  so-called 
"academic  freedom"  that  has  thus  far  come  to  public  at- 
tention, the  dismissal  of  Professors  Cattell  and  Dana  and 
the  resignation  of  Professor  Beard  present  the  problem  of 
the  interrelated  and  sometimes  conflicting  interests  of  the 
public,  the  university  and  the  professor. 

To  every  normal  mind  the  public  interest  is  paramount 
and  always  will  be.  When  a  nation  is  fighting  for  its  life, 
or  for  human  liberty,  or  to  save  civilization  from  the  de- 
stroyer, the  supreme  duty  of  every  man  and  woman  worthy 
of  the  adjective  "human"  is  to  help  win  the  war.  For  with- 
out the  cooperation  of  which  the  nation  is  at  present  the 
highest  and  most  effective  example,  without  that  freedom 
for  individual  initiative  and  development  which  the  nation 
safeguards,  and  without  that  sum  of  achievements,  includ- 
ing humane  ideals,  which  we  call  civilization,  we  should 
not  be  human,  we  should  be  what  once  our  forbears  were, 
as  the  beasts  that  perish.  The  man  who  can't  see,  or  who 
will  not  admit  this  truth,  elects  to  remain,  as  Thomas 
Hobbes  put  it,  "in  a  state  of  nature,"  which  is  "a  war  of 
every  man  against  every  man,"  and  he  has  no  rational 
ground  for  surprize  when  his  normally  constituted  fellow- 
beings  regard  him  and  treat  him  as  a  public  enemy. 

It  is,  therefore,  unfortunate  that  events  at  Columbia 
have  confounded  two  distinct  issues:  one  the  legitimate 
freedom  of  speech  of  a  citizen  in  time  of  war;  the  other 
the  academic  freedom  of  professors  in  times  of  peace. 

In  a  republic  it  is  right  and  necessary,  in  war  as  in  peace, 
to  assert  the  rights  of  minorities  and  of  individuals  to  dis- 
sent and  to  criticize  so  long  as  they  do  not  incite  to  crime 
or  counsel  resistance  to  any  law  while  it  stands  unrepealed 
as  law.  The  charge  against  Professors  Cattell  and  Dana 
was  that  they  overstepped  these  limits,  and  we  understand 
that  they  admitted  to  President  Butler  their  intent  and 
effort  to  obstruct  the  intent  of  the  National  Government 
to  send  drafted  soldiers  to  France.  If  these  are  the  facts, 
their  dismissal  from  the  University  was  the  plain  duty  of 
the  trustees,  and  any  colleague,  student  or  citizen  who 
objects  to  that  action  and  upholds  the  conduct  of  the  dis- 
missed professors  puts  himself  in  the  wrong  in  respect  to 
the  paramount  duty  of  loyalty  to  his  Government. 

Moreover,  if  our  information  is  trustworthy,  the  trustees 
gave  the  offenders  every  reasonable  opportunity  to  take  a 
right  position.  The  suggestion  had  been  made  that  possibly 
various  members  of  the  university  faculties  were  making 
inadmissible  statements  and  participating  in  inadmissible 
actions  because   no   sharp   line   of   demarkation   had   been 


drawn.  It  was  therefore  decided  and  arranged  that  on 
Commencement  Day,  June  6,  President  Butler  should  make 
an  explicit  statement  and  give  forth  an  explicit  warning  on 
this  point,  which  he  did  in  these  words: 

I  say,  with  all  possible  emphasis,  that  there  is  and  will  be  no 
place  in  Columbia  University,  either  on  the  rolls  of  its  faculties 
or  on  the  rolls  of  its  students,  for  any  person  who  opposes  or  who 
counsels  opposition  to  the  effective  enforcement  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  or  who  acts,  speaks  or  writes  treason.  The 
separation  of  any  such  person  from  Columbia  University  will  be 
as  speedy  as  the  discovery  of  his  offense. 

To  give  the  greatest  possible  effect  to  this  warning  the 
trustees  further  agreed  that  no  action  should  be  taken 
against  any  professor  or  instructor  on  account  of  any 
words  uttered  or  conduct  alleged  pertaining  to  the  war 
before  June  6,  1917.  In  consonance  with  this  action,  the 
charges  upon  which  Professors  Cattell  and  Dana  were  dis- 
missed covered  offenses  committed  after  Commencement 
Day  and  in  disregard  of  President  Butler's  warning. 

Assuming  that  this  is  true  history,  it  is  regrettable,  as 
we  see  it,  that  Professor  Beard,  whose  loyalty  is  unques- 
tioned, did  not  explicitly  say  in  his  letter  of  resignation 
that  he  could  not  so  stretch  his  defense  of  free  discussion 
as  to  cover  the  cases  of  Professors  Cattell  and  Dana;  and 
we  think  that  every  loyal  instructor  at  Columbia,  every 
loyal  alumnus  of  the  university  and  every  loyal  student, 
whatever  position  he  may  take  upon  the  question  of  aca- 
demic freedom,  should  make  perfectly  clear  to  the  public 
that  he  does  not  stand  by  men  who  disobey  law  and  obstruct 
government. 

Next  to  the  paramount  interest  of  the  public  stand  the 
interest,  the  efficiency  and  the  honor  of  the  university.  The 
university  has  a  life  longer  than  that  of  the  individual,  and 
a  function  larger  and  more  varied  than  any  individual  can 
discharge.  Its  duty  is  to  conserve  and  to  transmit  knowl- 
edge, to  widen  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  and  to  con- 
vert knowledge  into  worthy  life  and  achievement.  We 
intentionally  introduce  the  word  "worthy,"  for  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  duty  of  a  university  to  maintain  high 
standards  of  manliness,  unselfishness  and  honorable  con- 
duct. 

These  functions  of  the  university  cannot  be  discharged 
without  the  effective  cooperation  of  men  of  affairs,  men  of 
learning,  men  of  genius  as  investigators  and  discoverers, 
and  a  public  which  gives  to  the  university  its  confidence, 
good  will  and  patronage.  University  activities  cost  money — 
a  great  deal  of  money.  They  call  for  the  tireless  activities 
of  a  highly  specialized  group  of  intellectual  men,  and  they 
must  have  the  approval  of  a  public  opinion  which  is  sensi- 
tive to  both  truth  and  right. 

In  the  development  of  the  American  university  the  board 
of  trustees  has  become  legally  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  all  its  affairs,  and  because  of  the  financial  knowledge 
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and  responsibility  demanded,  boards  of  trustees  have  more 
and  more  in  practise  become  constituted  as  business  men. 
These  men  are  experts  in  business  matters  and  it  would  be 
folly  to  question  their  superior  judgment  upon  questions  of 
university  incomes  and  expenditures.  In  most  instances 
they  are  well-educated  and  public-spirited  men,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  are  experts  upon  questions  of  research, 
of  teaching,  or  of  the  probable  effect  upon  human  well- 
being  of  new  theories,  or  controverted  doctrines.  It  is  nat- 
ural that  the  men  who  make  discoveries,  devote  themselves 
to  critical  scholarship,  lecture  and  write  books,  should  re- 
gard themselves  as  the  real  experts  in  this  field. 

And  in  certain  parts  of  the  field  this  judgment  is  not 
questioned  by  business  men.  Business  members  of  boards 
of  trustees  do  not  undertake  to  tell  professors  of  physics, 
chemistry,  anatomy,  surgery  or  bacteriology  what  they 
shall  teach  in  their  respective  domains.  But  perhaps  they  do 
cling  more  tenaciously  than  sound  judgment  can  justify  to 
the  notion  that  they  are  guardians  of  the  public  interest  in 
the  fields  of  religion,  economics  and  politics. 

This  they  do,  we  suspect,  partly  because  there  is  not  yet 
in  the  public  mind  a  clear  perception  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  university  and  a  college,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
between  a  college  and  a  school,  on  the  other  hand.  Confu- 
sion is  apparent  in  much  of  the  discussion  over  each  new 
case  of  "academic  freedom."  Agitated  parents  write  letters 
to  newspapers  upon  the  impropriety  of  permitting  radical 
professors  to  spread  heretical  doctrines  before  "immature" 
minds  and  so  undermine  their  beliefs.  These  protests  spring 
from  sincere  feeling  and  demand  a  respectful  hearing.  Un- 
doubtedly they  should  be  heeded  by  trustees  and  by  public 
officials  charged  with  responsibility  for  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual care  of  minds  that  actually  are  "immature."  But  by 
the  same  token,  trustees  and  the  public  have  a  duty  to  rec- 
ognize that  somewhere  in  the  educational  system  there  must 
be  a  place  for  mature  minds  and  for  fearless  minds.  Some- 
where there  must  be  a  place  for  the  men  who  question  and 
discover,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  contend  that  knowledge 
has  reached  its  limits,  that  all  the  doctrines  and  theories 
which  we  now  hold  are  unalloyed  truth,  that  all  error  has 
been  discovered  and  eliminated,  and  that  the  intellectual 
advance  of  the  human  race  has  proceeded  as  far  as  it  can 
or  ought  to  go. 

If  such  a  contention  would  be  absurd,  it  would  seem  that 
the  time  has  come  frankly  to  recognize  that  the  univer- 
sity, unlike  the  school  and  the  college,  should  be  regarded 
and  administered  primarily  as  an  aggregation  of  mature 
persons  in  which  any  doctrine,  theory,  contention,  hypothe- 
sis or  opinion  that  intellectual  men  in  any  part  of  the  world 
regard  as  significant  or  important,  may  be  brought  under 
examination.  And  if  so  much  be  conceded  it  would  seem 
further  to  follow  that  the  university  professorial  body  is  a 
body  of  experts  more  adequate  than  the  business  men  of 
the  board  of  trustees  to  decide  what  limitations,  regula- 
tions and  procedures  should  govern  university  teaching. 
Professor  Beard,  by  his  courage  and  self  sacrifice,  has  ren- 
dered a  great  public  service  in  taking  a  stand  which  places 
upon  the  Columbia  authorities  responsibility  for  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  the  university  shall  be  a  place  for  such 
freedom  of  study  and  teaching. 


CITIZENS  OF  THE  WORLD 


E  sometimes  meet  the  sort  of  person  who  declares 
in    a   spacious   manner:    "I    have    risen    above   all 


w 

T  T  national  patriotism,  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  world." 
He  asks  to  be  relieved  of  the  obligations  of  American  citi- 
zenship because  his  only  allegiance  is  due  to  Humanity. 

We,  too,  believe  in  world  citizenship.  But  a  man  is  a  citizen 
of  the  world  because  he  belongs  to  some  particular  nation, 
just  as  a  man  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  because  he 
lives  in  some  one  of  our  states  or  territories.  No  one  living 
in  San  Francisco  says:  "I  cannot  vote  for  Mayor  because  I 


am  not  a  San  Franciscan,  I  cannot  vote  for  Governor  be- 
cause I  am  not  a  Californian  but  I  will  vote  for  President 
because  I  am  an  American-in-general."  No  idea  is  more  false 
and  mischievous  than  the  theory  that  there  is  an  opposition 
between  allegiance  to  one  of  the  members  of  a  federation 
and  allegiance  to  the  federation  itself.  It  has  already  cost 
the  United  States  four  years  of  civil  war  to  prove  that  one 
need  not  choose  between  loyalty  to  the  state  and  loyalty  to 
the  nation;  that  the  liberty  of  each  state  and  the  union  of 
all  states  are  truly  "one  and  inseparable."  What  will  it  cost 
to  prove  to  some  of  our  self-styled  cosmopolitans  that  no 
resident  of  the  United  States  can  be  a  good  internationalist 
unless  he  is  a  good  American  first? 


THE    PASSING    OF    NATIONAL 
SOVEREIGNTY 

THE  Great  War,  which  is  now  the  world  war,  has 
proved  at  least  one  thing;  that  physical  courage, 
military  skill  and  zeal  for  conflict  are  the  heritage  of 
every  people.  The  horrible  engines  of  destruction  which  sci- 
ence has  given  to  warfare  have,  indeed,  proved  effective  in 
killing  soldiers  but  not  in  frightening  them.  The  sensitive, 
nervous,  elaborately  educated  European  of  the  twentieth 
century  advances  into  a  storm  of  shells  that  have  just 
wiped  out  of  existence  thousands  of  his  fellows  with  as 
much  readiness  as  if  he  were  taking  his  daily  walk  from 
home  to  the  office.  Nor  is  this  true  only  of  those  peoples 
whom  German  pedantry  terms  the  "master  races,"  such  as 
the  Teuton,  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Japanese.  In  this  war 
of  a  thousand  races,  nationalities  and  tribes  the  world  has 
yet  to  find  one  that  cannot,  under  good  leadership,  turn  out 
creditable  soldiers.  We  predict  that  when  peace  comes  once 
more  we  will  hear  less  about  the  "decadent  Latin,"  the  un- 
warlike  Oriental  and  the  submissive  African. 

But  if  men  are  equal,  organizations  are  not  equal.  The 
war  which  "has  brought  out  so  forcibly  that  one  soldier  is 
about  as  good  as  another  has  also  made  plain  that  one  army 
may  be  so  much  better  than  another  that  there  is  no  com- 
parison between  the  two.  If  any  people  have  shown  them- 
selves brave  beyond  the  high  level  of  average  humanity  it 
is  surely  the  Russians,  for  their  armies  have  faced  attacks 
that  were  massacres  and  have  suffered  the  largest  number 
of  casualties  of  all  the  belligerents.  Yet  it  is  the  Russians 
who  have  yielded  the  most  ground  to  their  foes.  Efficiency 
in  war  demands  more  than  individual  courage  or  even  in- 
dividual skill.  Nine-tenths  of  modern  war  is  equipment  and 
organization. 

Small  nations,  or  nations  economically  weak,  can  achieve 
a  good  organization,  but  they  cannot  equip  themselves  with 
the  weight  of  artillery  and  ammunition  to  defend  their  ter- 
ritories against  a  great  power.  It  would  be  absurd  to  ques- 
tion the  valor  of  the  Belgians  or  of  the  warlike  peoples  of 
the  Balkan  peninsula,  but  the  German  steam  roller  crushed 
these  nations  almost  as  fast  as  it  could  be  brought  into 
action.  Even  such  important  nations  as  Italy  and  Austria- 
Hungary  have  had  to  look  abroad  for  much  of  the  equip- 
ment needed  by  their  armies.  At  the  present  time  only  four 
nations,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France  and  the  United 
States,  combine  an  effective  military  organization  with  the 
economic  resources  which  can  support  it  for  a  period  of 
years  under  the  stress  of  a  twentieth  century  war.  All  other 
nations  are  more  or  less  satellites  of  these  four;  and  the 
United  States  organized  its  army  but  just  in  time  to  become 
one  of  the  quadrumvirate  which  dictates  the  destinies  of  the 
world.  After  the  war,  perhaps,  Russia  may  add  a  fifth  to 
the  number  of  the  powers,  for  she  has  the  resources  and 
lacks  only  stable  political  and  economic  organization. 
There  will  not  be  a  sixth  for  at  least  a  generation  ai 
the  meantime,  one  of  the  present  powers  may  have  dropt 
out  of  the  race  and  become  an  "appendix"  nation,  as  Austria 
today  is  to  Germany  or  Portugal  to  England. 

We  may  look  for  an  even  greater  degree  of  ccntraliza- 
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tion  than  this.  The  powers  have  abandoned  diplomatic  iso- 
lation and  neutrality,  perhaps  forever.  If  Germany  wins 
the  war,  or  gains  an  inconclusive  peace,  there  will  be  only 
two  sovereign  states  in  the  world,  the  Pan-German  Empire 
and  a  permanent  defensive  confederation  of  all  the  nations 
which  Germany  failed  to  conquer.  Any  nation  that  failed 
to  seek  security  within  this  confederation  would  be  an  easy 
prey  to  the  triumphant  military  machine  in  central  Europe. 
If  the  Allies  win  and  fail  to  use  their  victory  aright  there 
will  be  four  or  five  independent  sovereignties,  each  with  its 
attendant  satellites  of  little  nations.  If  the  Allies  are  wise 
they  will  pool  their  sovereignties  into  a  common  federation 
arising  from  the  present  Entente,  which  already  includes, 
as  President  Wilson  points  out,  four-fifths  of  the  world. 
After  the  defeat  of  Germany  there  can  arise  no  serious  op- 
ponent to  such  a  world  league  and  there  will  therefore  be 
but  one  great  power  on  the  planet.  But  nationality  will  still 
exist.  By  sacrificing  sovereignty  the  small  nations  and  the 
large  as  well  will  obtain  eternal  freedom  and  security 


WHY  NOT? 

WHY  read  Shakespeare?  Because  he  "hits  it  off." 
We  picked  up  the  Second  Part  of  "King  Henry 
the  Fourth"  and  found,  nine  lines  from  the  very 
start,  Rumour  "painted  full  of  tongues"  delivering  himself 
thus: 

I  speak  of  peace,  while  covert  enmity. 
Under  the  smile,  of  safety,  wounds  the  world. 
And  who  but  Rumour,  who  but  only  I, 
Make  fearful  musters  and  prepar'd  defense, 
Whilst  the  big  year,  swol'n  with  some  other  griefs, 
Is  thought  with  child  by  the  stern  tyrant  war, 
And  no  such  matter? 

So  Rumour  lulls  the  ostrich  pacifist  to  neglectful  slumber 

and  rouses  the  guineafowl  militarist  to  empty  clamor. 

But  Shakespeare  said  it  better. 

Why  not  read  Shakespeare?  He  does  hit  it  off. 


DIRECT  ACTION  IN  AUSTRALIA 

NOT  many  years  ago  Australia  was  being  held  up  for 
our  admiration  and  emulation  as  "a  country  with- 
out strikes."  By  compulsory  arbitration,  compulsory 
unionization,  state  regulation,  and  government  ownership 
of  public  utilities  it  was  said  to  have  solved  the  labor  ques- 
tion. The  labor  unions  became  the  labor  party  and  the  labor 
party  became  the  government  in  most  of  the  states  and  in 
the  commonwealth.  The  labor  governments  proved  to  be  at 
least  as  good  as  any  other  and  many  of  their  measures  are 
admirable  and  worthy  of  adoption  elsewhere.  But  in  stop- 
ping strikes  and  reducing  unrest  Australia  seems  no  more 
successful  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  Compulsory  arbitra- 
tion turned  out  to  be  compulsory  for  only  one  side.  When  it 
meant  raising  wages  or  shortening  hours  it  was  effective, 
but  if  a  decision  of  the  labor  court  or  arbitration  board 
went  in  favor  of  the  employer  a  little  sabotage  or  slacking 
would  soon  make  him  sorry  he  had  appealed  and  willing 
to  concede  the  point.  The  chief  difficulty  has  been  the  con- 
tinuous reduction  in  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  both 
in  public  and  private  establishments.  This  was  due  in  part 
to  the  natural  laziness  of  mankind,  but  more  to  the  de- 
liberate policy  of  making  more  jobs. 

Finally,  the  reduction  of  output  became  so  alarming  that 
the  Government  officials  began  to  study  American  manage- 
ment methods  to  see  if  there  were  not  some  ways  by  which 
the  services  could  be  made  more  efficient  without  making 
individual  labor  any  more  arduous.  But  greater  efficiency 
was  just  what  a  dominant  faction  of  the  Australian  union 
men  did  not  want.  They  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  a 
stop-watch.  The  introduction  of  the  harmless  necessary 
time-cards  to  keep  track  of  job  work  in  the  Govern- 
ment railroad  shops  precipitated  a  strike  which  tied  up 
the    traffic    of   the    country    and    put    a    stop    to    the    most 


essential  industries.  All  the  elaborate  machinery  for  delay, 
consideration,  conciliation,  arbitration  and  maintenance 
of  services  broke  down  immediately  and  strikes  and 
boycotts  spread  without  authority  or  warning.  When  a  rail- 
road was  declared  "black"  any  goods  or  persons  coming  on 
it  became  thereby  blackened.  Any  railroad  connecting  with 
it  was  also  considered  "black."  Since  coal  was  "black"  every- 
thing conveyed  by  it  or  cooked  by  it  became  "black"  also. 
The  butcher,  the  baker  and  the  candlestick-maker — or  to 
put  it  in  modern  terms,  the  Government  abattoirs,  bakeries 
and  electric  plants— were  put  out  of  action.  At  Townsville 
the  strikers  notified  the  merchants  that  if  they  refused 
credit  to  any  of  their  present  customers  they  would  be  de- 
clared "black."  To  call  a  person  "black"  is  equivalent 
to  a  decree  of  excommunication  in  medieval  times  and 
nobody  can  house  him,  feed  him  or  sell  him  anything 
without  risk  of  sharing  in  his  ostracism.  The  extent 
of  this  reign  of  terror  can  be  best  shown  by  a  quotation 
from  the  proclamation  of  Premier  Hughes  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth,  who  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Labor 
party  and  first  placed  in  power  by  their  votes: 

The  outrageous  action  of  the  seamen  and  wharf-laborers  in 
striking  without  a  moment's  notice,  and  so,  by  refusing  to  sail 
and  handle  cargo,  holding  the  country  up,  cannot  and  will  not 
be  tolerated. 

The  Empire  looks  to  us  to  do  our  duty,  to  send  men,  food  and 
other  products  across  the  ocean.  Yet,  at  the  bidding  of  a  handful 
of  irresponsible  men.  dominated  by  wild  extremists  and  the  secret 
agents  of  Germany,  transports  and  even  hospital  ships  cannot  be 
coaled.  Vessels  awaiting  cargoes  of  wheat  and  flour  are  empty. 

Today  the  men  engaged  in  stacking  wheat  bought  by  Britain 
have  been  called  out,  and  in  consequence  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  worth  of  this,  the  veritable  staff  of  life,  for 
Britain  and  for  our  own  soldiers  is  now  exposed  to  the  rain. 

As  a  fulminating  point  of  their  reckless  and  disloyal  conduct. 
they  have  compelled  the  watchmen  who  guard  the  wheat  stacks  to 
abandon  their  posts,  thus  leaving  millions  of  pounds  worth  of  the 
most  vital  essential  to  victory  at  the  mercy  of  the  firestick  of  the 
I.  W.  W. 

Like  everything  else  that  goes  wrong  nowadays  the 
Australian  strike  is  laid  to  the  Germans.  Nothing,  of  course, 
could  please  Germany  more  than  the  demoralization  of  one 
of  the  most  valiant  of  her  adversaries  and  no  doubt  German 
agents,  if  such  there  be  in  Australia  after  they  have  been 
hunted  down  for  three  years,  would  willingly  aid  such  a 
movement,  yet  we  may  well  be  skeptical  of  this  easy  ex- 
planation. The  fact  is  that  the  volunteer  system  has  worked 
badly  in  Australia,  for  in  sending  the  best  of  her  manhood, 
300,000  out  of  a  population  of  5,000,000,  to  Europe  and  Asia 
the  country  has  been  left  defenseless  against  her  most  dan- 
gerous foes,  her  internal  enemies.  The  most  loyal  and  public- 
spirited  young  men  have  been  sacrificed  at  Gallipoli  and 
Lens,  while  the  disloyal  and  selfish,  the  sneaks  and  the 
slackers,  left  among  the  remaining  population  have  ob- 
tained a  temporary  ascendency  in  the  labor  movement  which 
has  hitherto  for  the  most  part  been  conducted  in  a  decent 
and  rational  manner. 

But  the  leaders  in  the  present  agitation,  tho  they  may  not 
be  pro-German,  are  opposed  to  conscription  and  to  the  fur- 
ther participation  of  Australia  in  the  war.  They  have,  at 
any  rate,  no  interest  in  the  extension  or  maintenance  of  the 
British  Empire  and  denounce  kings  with  the  same  vigor  as 
capitalists.  The  city,  state  and  federal  governments  called 
for  volunteers  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  food  and  fuel.  Thou- 
sands of  farmers  came  in  to  handle  coal  and  load  vessels. 
College  and  grammar  school  boys  went  into  the  locomotive 
shops.  Women  were  enrolled  for  all  sorts  of  services.  In 
spite  of  their  lack  of  practise  and  skill  some  of  these  labor 
volunteers  accomplished  more  in  two  hours  than  the  former 
employees  were  accustomed  to  do  in  eight.  In  this  way  the 
railroad  and  train  service  was  kept  up  sufficiently  to  prevent 
starvation  and  some  of  the  strikers  have  been  induced  to  go 
back  to  work  on  condition  of  receiving  their  old  places  and 
being  paid  full  wages  for  the  time  they  were  out  on  strike. 
But  for  a  month  Australian  commerce  and  industry  were 
seriously  crippled  and  the  trouble  is  by  no  means  over. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


And  Now    ^he    Secretary    of    Foreign 
„  Affairs    of    the    republic    of 

Ecuador  has  sent  a  cable- 
gram to  the  national  legation  at  Lima, 
the  Peruvian  capital,  to  the  effect  that 
Dr.  Perl,  the  German  Minister,  will  not 
be  welcome  in  Ecuador.  At  present  Dr. 
Perl  is  in  Lima,  having  been  accredited 
to  both  Peru  and  Ecuador  by  the  Ger- 
man Government;  but  after  Peru's  sev- 
erance of  diplomatic  relations  with  Ger- 
many he  bethought  himself  of  the 
smaller  republic  and  attempted  to  trans- 
fer the  legation  to  Quito,  the  Ecuador- 
ian capital.  But  the  country  which  he 
had  so  long  slighted,  by  spending  the 
whole  of  his  tenure  of  office  in  Lima, 
was  no  longer  open  to  him.  The  action 
of  Ecuador  is  interpreted  as  a  sign  of 
sympathy  with  the  Entente  Allies  and 
as  virtually  an  act  of  hostility  to  Ger- 
many. 

The  Peruvian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  has  telegraphed  to  Washington 
the  reasons  which  impelled  his  nation 
to  break  with  Germany.  He  explained 
that  until  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  Great  War  Peru  had 
consistently  maintained  the  duties  of 
neutrality,  but  that  the  nation  had  lost 
no  time  in  expressing  full  sympathy 
with  the  war  policy  of  this  Government. 
Since  joint  action  of  all  the  American 
republics,  which  Peru  had  favored, 
proved  impossible,  there  was  no  imme- 
diate step  taken  to  abandon  formal  neu- 
trality. But  Peru  was  finally  compelled 
to  break  off  relations  with  Germany 
because  of  "an  outrage  for  which  it 
duly  but  vainly  claimed  appropriate 
reparation — the  sinking  of  the  vessel 
'Lorton'  by  a  German  submarine  off 
the  coast  of  Spain  while  the  ship  was 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

October  8 — Sixteen  British  ships  sunk 
in  previous  week.  Ecuador  refuses 
to  receive  German  envoy.  German 
attacks  repulsed  near  Ypres. 

October  9 — British  take  Poelcapelle. 
United  States  lets  naval  contracts. 

October  10 — President  proclaims  food 
licensing  system.  New  Russian  min- 
istry assumes  office. 

October  11 — Great  Britain  cuts  com- 
mercial cable  communication  with 
Holland.  Lloyd  George  insists 
French  must  have  Alsace-Lorraine. 

October  12 — British  gain  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Passchendaele.  German  Min- 
ister of  Marine  von  Capelle  resigns. 

October  13 — Germans  land  on  islands 
in  Gulf  of  Riga.  $1,800,000,000  war 
budget  for  six  months  presented  to 
Austrian  Parliament. 

October  lJf — Kerensky  appeals  to  Bal- 
tic fleet  to  defend  Petrograd.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  designates  October  24 
as  Liberty  Loan  Day. 


plying  between  neutral  ports  engaged 
in  a  lawful  trade  without  infringing 
even  the  German  rules  respecting  closed 
zone  unknown  to  international  law." 
All  the  Peruvian  consuls  in  Germany 
have  been  recalled. 

Uruguay,  unlike  Peru,  did  not  break 
with  Germany  on  account  of  any  spe- 
cific national  injury.  An  Uruguayan 
diplomat  in  a  recent  interview  openly 
admitted  that  the  only  cause  of  the 
severance  of  diplomatic  relations  was 
the  general  sympathy  of  the  people  for 
the  cause  of  the  Entente  Allies.  "As 
soon  as  my  Government  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  Germany  was  in  the 
wrong  in  the  war  it  became  inevitable 
that  we  would  break  off  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  Kaiser's  Government." 


He  referred  to  the  hospitable  reception 
given  to  American  warships  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  recent  visit  of  courtesy  as 
evidence  of  the  good  feeling  existing 
between  Uruguay  and  the  United 
States.  In  no  country  of  South  Amer- 
ica has  popular  enthusiasm  for  the  Pan- 
American  policy  of  resistance  to  Ger- 
man maritime  aggression  been  greater 
than  in  Uruguay.  As  soon  as  the  Gov- 
ernment had  acted,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  assembled  for  a  public 
demonstration  at  Montevideo,  the  capi- 
tal of  tho  republic.  The  adhesion  of 
Uruguay  to  the  Allies  is  of  real  impor- 
tance because  the  republic  is  one  of  the 
great  wheat  producing  regions  of  the 
continent  and  also  does  a  large  export 
trade  in  meat.  Friendly  diplomatic  re- 
lations will  make  it  easier  to  regulate 
the  grain  and  meat  exportation  in  the 
interest  of  the  nations  now  fighting 
Germany. 

Baltic  Islands     The    outstanding   event 

of     the     week    on     the 

Occupied        eastern    front   was    the 

landing  of  German  troops  on  the  Rus- 
sian islands  of  Oesel  and  Dago.  These 
two  large  islands  lie  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Baltic,  a  short  distance  from  the 
Russian  mainland  and  between  the  Gulf 
of  Riga  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The 
German  fleet  silenced  the  land  batteries 
protecting  the  islands  and  thus  made 
possible  the  landing  of  detachments  of 
the  army.  The  incident  is  interesting  to 
the  student  of  military  technique  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in 
the  present  war  of  the  landing  of  an 
army  on  a  defended  enemy  coast.  As  a 
rule  overseas  expeditions  have  been 
landed  on  friendly  or  neutral  territory, 
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FORWARD ! 

The  heavy  black  line  immediately  east  of  Ypres  indicates  the  position  of  the  Allies   in   July.   The 

second  line  the  position  reached  by  the  first  week  of  October.   The  broken   line  shows  the  ground 

won  in  the  attacks  of  October  4  and  October  9.  Notice  that  the  ridge  of  high  ground,  indicated  by 

shading,  is  now  almost  wholly  in  the  possession  of  the  British  and  the  trench 


as  when  the  British  landed  forces  in 
France  and  at  Salonica.  The  Germans 
seem  to  have  encountered  little  diffi- 
culty in  gaining  a  hold  on  the  shores 
of  Oesel  and  Dago,  and  doubtless  they 
would  have  made  the  attempt  soon  after 
the  fall  of  Riga  if  the  mutiny  in  the 
German  fleet  had  not  made  the  naval 
chiefs  reluctant  for  a  time  to  trust  to 
a  disaffected  and  unreliable  branch  of 
the  service. 

With  the  islands  once  securely  in  the 
possession  of  the  Germans,  the  situation 
of  the  Russians  becomes  very  precari- 
ous. Should  the  Germans  use  them  as 
bases  for  an  invasion  of  the  mainland, 
the  presence  of  a  hostile  army  in  Es- 
thonia  would  compel  the  Russians  to 
retire  from  their  present  line  of  defense 
along  the  Dvina  to  a  new  line  much 
farther  north  and  east.  Should  the  Ger- 
mans use  the  islands  as  stepping  stones 
for  an  invasion  by  way  of  Finland 
(which  country  could  all  too  easily  bo 
seduced  from  its  allegiance  to  Russia 
by  a  promise  of  complete  independence), 
Petrograd  will  be  menaced  from  the 
north.  The  Germans  may  decide  to  oc- 
cupy the  Gulf  of  Finland  with  their 
navy  and  attack  the  Russian  capital 
directly.  In  that  case  everything  would 
depend  upon  the  loyalty  and  discipline 
of  the  Russian  navy  and  the  garrison 
of  Kronstadt,  and  recent  events  make 
it  doubtful  that  much  dependence  can 
be  placed  upon  the  sailors  and  garrison 
troops  in  the  Baltic  war  zone.  Even  if 
the  Germans  refrain  from  more  ambi- 
tious plans,  their  control  of  the  Baltic 
islands  will  enable  them  to  make  air- 
plane raids  on  Petrograd  from  a  dis- 
tance of  only  240  miles  and  to  bottle  up 


the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land, thus  assuring  complete  German 
domination  of  the  Baltic. 

The  Russian  T*ie     Russian 

t,       .  .       i  ti    i-  situation  may 

Provisional  Parliament      ,      ,    •  a     ,     . 

be  briefly  but 

not  inaccurately  summarized  in  the 
formula  that  national  unity  varies  in- 
versely with  military  success.  The  early 
victories  in  Galicia  were  followed  by  a 
general  collapse  of  the  army  and  the 
demoralization  of  the  whole  political 
structure  of  the  Republic,  but  the  sub- 
sequent disasters  enabled  Kerensky  to 
make  himself  virtual  dictator  and  the 
present  menace  to  Petrograd  has  made 
it  possible  for  a  coalition  government 
to  assume  office  in  spite  of  the  protests 
of  the  Bolsheviki.  The  Democratic  Con- 
gress closed  its  sessions  on  October  7. 
Every  moment  that  the  Congress  was 
in  existence  was  one  of  anxiety  for  Pre- 
mier Kerensky,  since  the  more  radical 
delegates  were  openly  hostile  to  his 
government,  but  he  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing the  two  essential  points  for  which 
he  contended:  that  the  ministry  should 
include  Constitutional  Democrats  as 
well  as  Socialists  and  that  it  should  not 
be  responsible  to  the  new  provisional 
Parliament. 

The  Parliament,  which  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  Democratic  Congress, 
altho  it  includes  also  a  few  representa- 
tives of  parties  less  radical  than  those 
which  composed  the  Congress,  has  re- 
ceived the  official  title  of  "Temporary 
Council  of  the  Russian  Republic."  It 
will  have  the  right  to  debate  legislation 
and  to  put  questions  to  the  ministry  on 
their  conduct  of  national   affairs,   but 


it  will  not  be  empowered  to  assume  for 
itself  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment. There  will  be  no  legislative  body 
with  full  governing  powers  until  the 
general  elections  can  be  held  for  the 
Constituent  Assembly.  Plans  are  al- 
ready under  way  for  this  election  and 
the  Government  has  divided  the  army 
and  navy  into  electoral  districts  so  that 
they  may  share  with  the  civilian  popu- 
lation the  privilege  of  choosing  dele- 
gates. 

mu  o^  on  The  British  have 
The  Steam  Roller  .    ,  .,. 

.  not    rested    on    their 

in  Flanders  iaurels.     On  the  con- 

trary,  they  are  pushing  their  ad- 
vantage in  Flanders  with  an  energy 
that  betokens  apprehension  of  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  and  the  inevitable 
slowing  up  of  the  campaign.  How 
much  they  hope  to  accomplish  before 
cold  weather  is  uncertain;  they  have 
already  occupied  almost  the  whole  of 
the  Passchendaele-Gheluvelt  ridge  and 
hammered  into  shapeless  mud  several 
miles  of  carefully  constructed  field 
fortifications.  It  seems,  however,  im- 
possible to  expect  any  decisive  victory 
in  the  west  until  next  spring.  The 
almost  total  paralysis  of  Russia  and 
the  consistently  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  have  robbed  the  Flanders 
campaign  of  half  its  effectiveness.  A 
wet  summer  and  a  wet  fall  have  made 
the  country  east  of  Ypres  an  almost 
impassable  bog.  To  the  Germans  the 
bad  weather  is  of  less  consequence 
since  their  inferiority  in  numbers  and 
artillery  power  compels  them  in  any 
case  to  remain  on  the  defensive.  Many 
German  attacks  have  been  made  on  the 
British  positions,  but  they  have  been 
small  and  local  in  scope;  never  amount- 
ing to  a  sustained  offensive. 

Early  in  the  morning  on  October  9 
the  British  and  French  made  a  com- 
bined attack  northeast  of  Ypres.  The 
British  pushed  forward  for  about  a 
mile,  occupying  the  village  of  Poel- 
capelle,  while  the  French  reached 
Houtholst  wood.  In  one  place  the  Ger- 
mans were  caught  by  surprize,  not  be- 
lieving that  any  attack  could  be  made 
in  such  stormy  weather.  The  soldiers 
had  to  advance  thru  a  driving  rain 
with  streamlets  overflowing  their 
banks  and  converting  the  battlefield 
into  a  shallow  lake.  The  shell  holes, 
filled  with  rain  water,  were  veritable 
man-traps.  But  in  spite  of  every 
obstacle  the  attack  was  carried  out  in 
perfect  form  and  its  objectives  fully 
gained.  Over  two  thousand  prisoners 
were  taken  and  several  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery. 

Three  days  later  the  attack  was  re- 
peated. Less  ground  was  won,  but  the 
British  lines  were  brought  closer  to 
Passchendaele.  Nearly  eight  hundred 
Germans  were  taken  prisoners.  No 
immediate  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Germans  to  regain  their  lost  positions, 
the  torrential  rains  discouraging  both 
armies  alike  from  assuming  the  of- 
fensive. The  Germans  admit  that, 
altho  fighting  on  the  defensive,  their 
losses  during  the  last  few  weeks  in 
Flanders  have  been  greater  than  in 
the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  of  1870. 
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„  „  .  The    German    Reichs- 

Germans  Debate  Ug    hag    for    geveral 

Peace  Prospects  days  been  considering 
the  possibility  of  peace  in  the  light  of 
the  Pope's  proposal,  the  German  and 
Austro-Hungarian  replies  and  Pres- 
ident Wilson's  answer.  The  issues  of 
peace  and  war  became  subjects  of  con- 
troversy thru  the  activities  of  the  Pan- 
Germans  and  their  new  political  organ- 
ization, the  Vaterland  party.  The  So- 
cialist deputy  Landsberg  demanded 
that  the  Government  state  its  attitude 
in  regard  to  the  imperialistic  agita- 
tion of  this  party  and  accused  chiefs 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  propagating 
Pan-German  ideas  among  the  soldiers 
and  sailors.  War  Minister  von  Stein 
answered  the  Socialist  charges,  deny- 
ing that  any  political  propaganda  was 
permitted  in  the  army  but  admitting 
that  the  authorities  took  care  that  the 
soldiers  were  "enlightened"  as  to  the 
causes  and  conditions  of  the  war.  Sec- 
retary Helfferich  of  the  Interior  also 
attempted  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the 
Government,  but  he  was  howled  down 
by  the  radicals.  George  Gothien,  a 
Progressive  member  of  the  Reichstag, 
declared  that  the  U-boat  campaign 
had  failed  and  that  the  German  middle 
class  was  rapidly  becoming  impov- 
erished by  the  war.  He  demanded  an 
early  peace  to  save  the  economic  life 
of  the  German  nation. 

Dr.  von  Kuhlmann,  the  German 
Foreign  Secretary,  declared  that  the 
only  important  question  which  forbade 
an  early  peace  was  that  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  He  added:  "There  can  be  but 
one  answer  to  the  question,  'Can  Ger- 
many in  any  form  make  concessions 
with  regard  to  Alsace-Lorraine?'  That 
answer  is  'No.'  So  long  as  one  German 
hand  can  hold  a  gun  the  integrity  of 
the  territory  handed  down  to  us  as  a 
glorious  inheritance  by  our  forefathers 
can  never  be  the  object  of  negotiations 
or  concessions."  Yet,  in  spite  of  these 
brave  words,  the  Reichstag  is  consid- 
ering a  new  constitution  for  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  which,  while  retaining  it 
within  the  Empire,  will  confer  an  in- 
creased measure  of  home  rule.  If  this 
is  done  it  will  certainly  be  a  "conces- 
sion," tho  not,  perhaps,  adequate  for 
the  purchase  of  peace.  Premier  Lloyd- 
George  at  once  retorted  to  the  peace 
overtures  of  von  Kuhlmann  that  Eng- 
land would  support  to  the  end  the 
French  determination  to  reconquer  the 
lost  provinces. 

German  Sailors     J*      h*s  Jns\  ubf n 
learned    thru    debates 


Mutiny 


in  the  Reichstag  and 


the  leakage  of  nr>ws  thru  neutral  coun- 
tries that  a  serious  mutiny  took  place 
on  board  several  German  warships  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  September.  That 
the  secret  was  kept  so  long  from  Ger- 
many's enemies  is  a  tribute  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  censorship.  Even  now,  all 
of  the  details  of  the  outbreak  are  more 
or  less  uncertain.  The  crews  of  four 
battleships,  the  "Westfalen,"  "Kaiser," 
"Prinz  Regent"  and  "Luitpold,"  appear 
to  have  risen  against  their  officers  while 
the  ships  were  in  Wilhelmshaven  harbor. 
The  "Niirnberg"  crew  revolted  during 


a  cruise  in  the  North  Sea.  None  of  these 
mutinies  were  successful;  in  each  case 
the  insurgent  sailors  were  overpowered 
and  punished.  There  have  been  several 
explanations  of  the  conduct  of  the  sail- 
ors: bad  food,  idleness,  dislike  of  sub- 
marine service  and  pacifist  propaganda. 

Vice  Admiral  von  Capelle,  the  Min- 
ister of  Marine,  declared:  "It  is  unfor- 
tunately a  sad  fact  that  the  Russian 
revolution  turned  the  heads  of  some 
persons  in  our  navy  and  introduced 
revolutionary  ideas  among  them.  Their 
insensate  plan  was  to  recruit  repre- 
sentatives on  all  the  ships,  to  cause  the 
crews  to  refuse  to  obey  orders,  to  para- 
lyze the  fleet  and  to  force  peace  upon 
the  country."  He  alleged  that  one  of  the 
ringleaders  of  the  mutiny  had  conferred 
with  three  members  of  the  Reichstag, 
Dittman,  Haase  and  Vogtherr,  all  of 
whom  belong  to  the  anti-war  faction  of 
the  Socialist  party.  Naturally,  this 
charge  produced  a  storm  in  the  Reichs- 
tag, the  Socialists  demanding  proof 
and  the  conservative  and  imperialist 
parties  demanding  the  punishment  of 
the  guilty.  The  three  men  accused  of 
fomenting  sedition  indignantly  denied 
the  accusation.  The  press  took  up  the 
debate  and  argued  for  and  against  the 
prosecution  of  the  Socialists.  Many  op- 
ponents of  the  Government  charged 
that  the  ministry  was  making  use  of  the 
naval  mutiny  to  combat  peace  propa- 
ganda by  bringing  allegations  of  trea- 
sonable conduct  against  members  of  the 
Reichstag.  Minister  of  Marine  von 
Capelle  has  resigned  in  consequence  of 
the  criticism  to  which  he  was  subjected 
by  the  Reichstag. 

The  significance  of  the  Wilhelms- 
haven outbreak  is  very  great,  since  it 
is  the  first  clear  sign  of  a  spirit  of  in- 
subordination and  discontent  in  the  mil- 
itary   forces   of   the    empire.    Germany 


has  had  a  fair  share  of  riots  and  strikes 
during  the  stress  of  war,  but  these  have 
always  been  limited  to  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation. There  has  hitherto  been  noth- 
ing in  Germany  like  the  revolutionary 
activity  of  the  Russian  army  or  the 
wholesale  surrenders  of  the  Slavic  regi- 
ments of  Austria-Hungary.  It  is  true 
that  on  the  western  front  many  Ger- 
mans have  yielded  themselves  willing 
prisoners,  but  this  rarely  took  place  be- 
fore discipline  had  been  broken  down 
by  prolonged  artillery  fire. 


The  Unspeakable 
Turk 


Information  from 
the  Caucasus  tells 
of  wholesale  mas- 
sacres of  the  Arabs  in  Asia  Minor  car- 
ried out  by  Turkish  officials.  Among 
the  victims  were  members  of  the  Ara- 
bian committee  working  in  Paris  before 
the  war.  During  the  war  many  of  them 
returned  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  and 
were  given  civil  or  military  posts,  but 
they  were  recently  arrested  and  hanged 
on  suspicion  of  disloyalty.  The  Turkish 
anger  against  the  Arabs  is  very  easy  to 
understand,  for  a  large  part  of  Arabia 
has  been  in  open  revolt  against  Turk- 
ish sovereignty  for  months  past  and  in 
active  cooperation  with  the  British 
forces. 

Since  the  entrance  of  Greece  into  the 
war  on  the  side  of  the  Entente  Allies 
the  Turks  have  commenced  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Greek  settlements  in  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  estimated  that  no  less  than 
700,000  Greeks  have  been  driven  from 
their  homes.  As  yet  the  number 
of  Greeks  killed  is  not  so  great  as  the 
number  of  Armenians  and  Syrians  vic- 
timized by  the  Turks,  but  deportation 
is  usually  followed  by  massacre  in  Ot- 
toman lands,  and  several  Greek  towns 
have  already  been  wiped  out  by  fire 
and  sword.  American  missionaries  who 


I'nul  Tliompion 

THE  LIBERTY  BANK 
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have  recently  returned  from  Armenia 
tell  of  German  assistance  to  the  Turks 
in  carrying  out  their  program  of  de- 
portation. It  is  apparently  the  Turkish 
policy  to  solve  the  question  of  nation- 
alities in  their  realms  by  putting  to 
death  all  Armenians,  Syrians,  Jews, 
Greeks  and  Arabs,  so  that  only  Otto- 
man Turks  will  be  left  to  inhabit  the 
land.  The  hope  that  the  Greeks  would 
remain  neutral  and  the  fact  that  the 
Arabs  were  fellow  Mohammedans  may 
have  postponed  the  massacre  of  those 
races  till  the  present,  but  the  policy  of 
elimination  now  has  unrestricted  scope. 
It  is  not  known  whether  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  have  at  any  time  pro- 
tested against  these  massacres  or  to 
what  extent  they  have  approved  them. 


Dutch  Cables 
Under  Ban 


The      British      Govern- 
ment has  suspended  all 


commercial  cable  com- 
munication with  The  Netherlands.  This 
restriction  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  Dutch  authorities  to  stop 
German  traffic  in  Dutch  waters  in  cer- 
tain materials  useful  for  military  pur- 
poses. The  decision  of  the  British  au- 
thorities was  not  taken  with  the  aim  of 
punishing  or  coercing  the  Dutch,  but 
as  a  precautionary  measure  to  make 
doubly  certain  that  Germany  will  be 
cut  off  from  indirect  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Allied  or  neutral  countries. 
Many  Dutch  ships  are  still  detained  in 
American  harbors,  having  been  refused 
license  to  import  goods  into  The  Neth- 
erlands from  the  United  States  so  long 
as  active  trade  in  contraband  of  war 
continues  between  Holland  and  Ger- 
many. And  now  the  British  have  added 
to  their  restriction  on  commodity  ex- 
ports to  the  Dutch  an  embargo  on  com- 
mercial cablegrams. 


A  Slacker 
Tax 


The  most  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  new  federal 
budget  of  Australia  is 
the  income  tax  on  unenlisted  bach- 
elors. Every  Australian  man  without 
wife  or  children,  who  is  between  the 
ages  of  21  and  45,  must  pay  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  ten  per 
cent  of  his  taxable  income  in  addition 
to  all  other  taxes,  unless,  of  course,  he 
is  serving  in  the  army.  This  tax  is  ex- 
pected to  bring  in  £500,000  ($2,500,- 
000)  during  the  next  ten  months, 
which  will  be  used  for  the  repatriation 
of  soldiers.  The  new  war  profits  tax 
will  raise  about  twice  this  sum,  and 
the  regular  land  and  income  taxes  are 
expected  to  yield  £9,500,000  ($47,- 
500,000).  These  sums  seem  very  small 
after  the  enormous  war  expenditures 
assumed  by  the  United  States,  but  to 
them  must  be  added  heavy  state  taxes, 
indirect  taxes  and  large  war  loans. 
Thus  far  in  the  war  Australia  has  spent 
£26,000,000  out  of  revenue  ($130,000,- 
000)  and  raised  £189,000,000  by  loan 
($945,000,000). 

The  income  tax  on  unenlisted  bach- 
elors must  not  be  confused  with  a  pay- 
ment of  bounties  to  substitutes  by 
those  wishing  to  avoid  military  service, 
such  as  was  permitted  under  the  draft 
law  during  the  American  Civil  War. 
No  Australian  has  been  drafted  for 
foreign  service.  The  laws  of  the  Com- 


I'ress  Illustrating 

A   DRINKING   BAG 
The  tin  pail  is  becoming  as  obsolete  in  the  army 
as    the   old    oaken    bucket.    The   soldier    of    today 
drinks    out    of    a    canvas    bag.    It   collapses    and 
packs  easily  and  it  has  a  filter  attachment,   too 

monwealth  provide  for  universal  mil- 
itary training,  but  the  proposal  to 
make  foreign  service  compulsory  dur- 
ing the  war  was  defeated  by  a  small 
majority  of  negative  votes  when  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  on  referendum. 
The  Commonwealth  Government  is  not 
unwilling  to  introduce  the  draft,  but 
it  has  not  ventured  to  do  so  in  view  of 
the  adverse  verdict  given  by  the  people. 
Apparently  the  new  tax  is  designed  to 
put  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  upon 
those  reluctant  to  enlist  as  well  as  to 
distribute  more  equitably  the  burdens 
of  war.  Australia,  like  Canada,  has 
raised  by  the  volunteer  system  large 
armies  which  have  done  their  full  share 
in  the  work  of  the  war,  but  in  both 
countries  a  seditious  minority  has  made 
it  difficult  to  put  the  full  force  of  the 
nation  into  the  struggle.  Canada's  diffi- 
culty is  national ;  the  hostility  of  a  part 
of  the  French-speaking  population  to 
the  Dominion  Government.  Australia's 
difficulty  is  chiefly  economic;  the  hos- 
tility of  the  more  radical  labor  unions 
to  the  war  and  their  desire  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  national  emergency  to 
carry  on  "the  class  war."  Large  sec- 
tions of  the  country  have  been  paral- 
yzed by  a  series  of  strikes  which  ex- 
tended even  to  public  employees,  and 
seem  designed  less  to  gain  particular 
points  of  controversy  than  to  strike  a 
blow  at  "the  capitalist  system"  and 
hamper  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Lansing  Makes    Secretary    of     State 
„        *  Lansing     has      again 

New  Charges     made    pubHc    evidence 

of  German  plots  undertaken  in  the 
United  States  while  we  were  yet  a 
neutral  nation.  The  incriminating  evi- 
dence consists  of  two  cablegrams  from 
Foreign  Secretary  Zimmermann  to 
Ambassador  von  Bemstorff  and  one 
cablegram  in  reply.  The  first,  dated  in 
January,    1916,    announced     that     the 


Germany  army  authorities  desired  "en- 
ergetic action  in  regard  to  proposed 
destruction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  at  several  points,  with  a  view 
to  complete  and  protracted  interruption 
of  traffic."  The  second,  sent  later  in  the 
month,  mentioned  Joseph  McGarrity, 
John  Keating  and  Jeremiah  O'Leary  as 
men  who  would  furnish  information  as 
to  "persons  suitable  for  carrying  on 
sabotage  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada." Sabotage  (i.  e.,  secret  destruc- 
tion of  factory  equipment  or  products) 
was  especially  recommended  for  muni- 
tions factories.  Certain  precautions 
were  mentioned  in  the  cablegram. 
"Railway  embankments  and  bridges 
must  not  be  touched.  Embassy  must 
in  no  circumstances  be  compromised. 
Similar  precautions  must  be  taken  in 
regard  to  Irish  German-American 
propaganda."  Jeremiah  O'Leary,  who 
has  been  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
pro-German  agitators  in  America,  was 
described  by  the  German  Foreign  Of- 
fice as  "reliable  but  not  always  dis- 
creet." Count  Bernstorff's  message 
discussed  the  prospects  of  "a  vigorous 
campaign  to  secure  a  majority  in  both 
houses  of  Congress  favorable  to  Ger- 
many." 

Two  of  the  men  mentioned  in  the 
cablegrams,  Jeremiah  O'Leary  and  Dr. 
Hale,  deny  that  they  had  connection 
with  the  intrigues  of  the  German  dip- 
lomatic service.  O'Leary's  previous  rec- 
ord was  such,  however,  that  it  is  not 
surprizing  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment recommended  him  as  a  useful 
tool.  It  will  be  remembered  that  during 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  last  year 
O'Leary  sent  a  telegram  to  President 
Wilson  berating  him  for  his  "pro-Eng- 
lish" foreign  policy  and  received  the 
prompt  reply,  "I  would  feel  deeply 
mortified  to  have  you  or  anybody  like 
you  vote  for  me."  Ambassador  von 
Bernstorff  has  already  been  proved 
guilty,  by  earlier  revelations,  of  aiding 
the  French  traitor  Bolo  Pasha  and  of 
organizing  public  sentiment  to  influ- 
ence Congress  in  favor  of  Germany, 
using  for  the  purpose  an  ample  cor- 
ruption fund,  but  the  present  evidence 
furnished  by  Secretary  Lansing  con- 
victs him  also  of  promoting  the  de- 
struction of  property  in  a  country  to 
which  he  was  an  accredited  representa- 
tive and  which  had  given  him  every 
diplomatic  courtesy  and  hospitality. 

^     j  T  •  ^  Acting     under      the 
Food  License  ,,      .,        .  ,  . 

_>,       „       ,  .       .  authority  given   him 

Plan  Proclaimed  by  the  termg  of  the 

Food  Control  Act,  President  Wilson  has 
proclaimed  the  system  which  will  gov- 
ern the  manufacture,  storage,  impor- 
tation and  distribution  of  essential 
foodstuffs.  Persons,  firms,  corporations 
and  associations  operating  cold  storage 
warehouses  or  grain  elevators  and 
warehouses,  or  engaged  in  importing, 
manufacturing  or  distributing  such 
staples  as  grain,  flour,  vegetable  oils, 
fats,  meats,  fish,  poultry,  milk  and 
dairy  products,  canned  vegetables,  dried 
fruits  and  sugar,  are  required  to  ob- 
tain licenses  from  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration License  Division  at  Washing- 
ton. Those  who  fail  to  obtain  licenses 
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before  November  first  are  forbidden  to 
carry  on  the  businesses  specified  in  the 
proclamation.  Certain  exceptions,  how- 
ever, are  allowed.  Operators  of  grain 
elevators  and  warehouses  and  sugar 
manufacturers  are  exempted  if  they 
have  already  been  licensed.  Retailers 
whose  gross  sales  do  not  exceed  $100,- 
000  a  year,  common  carriers,  farmers, 
fishermen,  dealers  on  an  exchange  or 
board  of  trade,  and  millers,  canners, 
packers,  poultrymen  and  others  the  ex- 
tent of  whose  business  does  not  exceed 
a  stated  minimum  are  also  exempt.  In 
effect,  the  licensing  regulation  applies 
only  to  the  middlemen  who  do  business 
on  a  large  scale.  Those  who  come 
within  the  terms  of  the  proclamation 
and  fail  to  observe  the  license  require- 
ment are  liable  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. The  purpose  of  the  license  sys- 
tem is  to  direct  food  distribution  and 
render  easy  the  detection  of  specula- 
tion, unreasonable  prices  and  hoarding. 
Dealers  are  required  to  furnish  the 
agents  of  the  Food  Administration  with 
all  information  necessary  to  facilitate 
their  work  of  inspection  and  direction. 

Senators  Urge  0ne  of  the  subJects 
r,  fy  ,      which  will  engage  the 

Paper  Control  ,      ,.  *  % 

attention  of  Congress 

during  the  coming  session  will  be  that 
of  Federal  control  of  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  news  print  paper.  In  a  reso- 
lution introduced  by  Senator  Smith,  of 
Arizona,  and  approved  by  the  Senate 
Printing  Committee  it  is  urged  "that 
all  mills  producing,  and  all  agencies 
distributing,  print  paper  and  mechan- 
ical and  chemical  pulp  in  the  United 
States  be  operated  on  Government  ac- 
count, and  that  these  products  be 
pooled  in  the  hands  of  a  Government 
agency   and   equitably   distributed   at  a 


price  based  upon  cost  of  production 
and  distribution,  plus  a  fair  profit  per 
ton."  Canada,  which  exports  to  the 
United  States  three-fourths  of  the  print 
paper  made  within  the  Dominion,  is  in- 
vited to  form  a  similar  agency  to  co- 
operate with  our  Government. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  committee 
cites  evidence  from  the  findings  made 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as 
to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
paper  industry.  Seven  paper  manufac- 
turers have  already  been  indicted  for 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Law  in  enter- 
ing into  agreements  to  restrict  the  pa- 
per supply  and  maintain  a  high  level  of 
prices.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  reported  that  at  prevailing  market 
prices  newsprint  will  cost  the  publish- 
ers this  year  more  than  $105,000,000, 
and  that  $17,500,000  of  this  sum  rep- 
resents net  profits  in  excess  of  the 
profits  exacted  during  the  previous 
year.  The  Senate  commission  further 
pointed  out  that  "if  the  price  of  paper 
is  held  so  high  that  many  newspapers 
cannot  afford  to  continue  publication, 
the  information  of  the  public  will  be 
curtailed.  .  .  .  The  Government  should 
do  everything  in  its  power  to  insure 
the  preservation  of  the  press,  especially 
in  a  time  like  the  present,  when  news- 
papers and  periodicals  are  such  a  vital 
force  in  helping  the  cause  of  humanity 
against  military  madness." 

t>l.  t  \it  xit  As  a  result  of  the  recent 
The  I.  W.  W.        c       , .  „    ., 

confiscation    of    the    rec- 
Again         ordg     of    the     in(jUstrial 

Workers  of  the  World,  which  were 
found  to  contain  much  incriminating 
evidence,  William  D.  Haywood,  the  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  organization,  and 
167  of  his  associates  were  arrested  on 
charges  of  seditious  conspiracy.  So  far 


as  the  evidence  has  been  made  public 
there  has  not  been  a  direct  connection 
between  the  I.  W.  W.  and  the  agents 
of  the  German  Government,  altho  one 
letter  to  Mr.  Haywood  boasted  that 
"we  have  the  good-will  of  the  German 
people  here  and  we  feel  that  they  are 
in  sympathy  with  our  cause."  An  ar- 
ticle in  the  I.  W.  W.  organ  "Solidar- 
ity" speaks  openly  of  their  wish  to 
have  the  power  to  "stop  every  train, 
ship,  mine  and  mill,  every  food  and 
supply  train,  every  wheel  of  industry 
and  thus  paralyze  the  machinery  of 
murder."  One  circular  advocates  "a 
general  strike  of  all  men  employed  in 
the  harvest  fields  and  fruit  orchards," 
and  a  book  on  sabotage  which  was  cir- 
culated suggested  that  in  selecting  men 
to  injure  the  railroads  the  most  skilled 
and  experienced  railroad  men  be  chosen 
"who  would  by  a  single  stroke  disable 
and  render  useless  for  some  days  the 
materials  necessary  for  the  regular 
performance  of  the  service  and  the 
movements  of  the  trains." 


Enlarging 
the  Navy 


Secretary  Daniels  of  the 
Navy  has  awarded  con- 
tracts to  five  private  ship- 
building companies  for  the  construc- 
tion of  $350,000,000  worth  of  destroy- 
ers, using  for  the  purpose  an  emer- 
gency appropriation  voted  by  Congress. 
The  number  of  warships  of  all  classes 
the  construction  of  which  has  been  un- 
dertaken by  the  United  States  is  now 
placed  at  787.  The  total  cost  of  the 
naval  building  program  is  estimated  at 
no  less  than  $1,150,400,000.  This  in- 
cludes not  only  the  actual  material  and 
labor  which  goes  into  the  making  of 
the  ships,  but  the  purchase  of  sites,  the 
building  of  shipyards  and  all  the  costly 
work  of  preparation.  Private  builders 


Harris  A    ICamo 

AN    OFFICIAL    KITCHEN 
This   army   rolling    kitchen,    which    was    successfully    used    on    the    Mexican    border,   will   probably  become  the  standard   mean*   of   f«adfna   Uw    \"' 
soldiers   in   France.   One  of  its  special    features   is   the  truck,   which   can   be   detached  and  used  for  ordinary  transportation  while  the  kitchen  is  in  action 
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FOR      OUR     EIGHTY     THOUSAND     NEGRO 

TROOPS 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  secretary  of  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, has  been  appointed  as  a  special  assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  Negro  soldiers.  Mr.  Scott  was  private 
secretary  to  Booker  T.  Washington  for  eighteen 
years  and  was  a  member  of  the  commission  ap- 
pointed by  President  Taft  to  investigate  condi- 
tions  in   Liberia 

were  unable  to  take  the  risk  of  enlarg- 
ing their  equipment  sufficiently  to  han- 
dle the  monster  construction  program 
and  therefore  the  Navy  had  to  pur- 
chase ground  and  build  plants.  The 
work  will  be  pushed  to  completion  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  by  the  time  the 
new  ships  are  built  thousands  of  sail- 
ors, already  in  training,  will  be  ready 
to  operate  them. 

„      T  The  Treasury  Depart- 

Sea  Insurance  ,  j 

ment    has    announced 

Rates  Cut  that    the     Bureau     of 

War  Risk  Insurance  has  reduced  its 
rates  on  all  American  steamers  and 
cargoes  traversing  the  war  zone  from 
6hk  to  5  per  cent.  This  reduction,  it  is 
stated,  is  made  because  of  the  corre- 
sponding decrease  in  risks.  Insurance 
rates  on  Norwegian  cargoes  have  been 
reduced  from  8  to  7  per  cent.  Hitherto 
the  alterations  in  war  risk  rates  have 
all  been  in  the  same  direction,  upward, 
and  the  present  "downward  revision" 
is  significant  of  the  increasing  success 
of  the  war  against  the  U-boat.  Thruout 
September  and  thus  far  in  October 
shipping  losses  have  been  much  lower 
than  during  any  previous  month  since 
the  beginning  of  the  unrestricted  sub- 
marine campaign. 

During  the  week  which  ended  Octo- 
ber 7  fourteen  British  ships  of  more 
than  1600  tons  each  and  two  smaller 
ships  were  sunk  by  mine  or  submarine. 
This  is  not  quite  so  good  a  record  as 
that  of  the  previous  week,  in  which 
only  eleven  large  vessels  and  two  small 
ones  were  lost,  but  the  week's  loss  was 
so  small  that  British  shipyards  were 
able  to  put  more  tonnage  in  commis- 
sion than  the  Germans  were  able  to  de- 
stroy. British  authorities  claim  to  have 
sunk  more  German  submarines  within 
the  past  three  months  than  during  any 
similar  period  in  the  past.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  feature  of  the  situa- 
tion is  the  slight  extent  to  which  com- 


merce has  been  impeded  by  the  Ger- 
man blockade  of  the  British  coasts. 
The  weekly  arrivals  and  departures  of 
vessels  from  British  ports  total  more 
than  five  thousand,  and,  in  fact,  are 
more  numerous  at  the  present  time 
than  in  March  and  April.  The  volume 
of  imports  in  1917  was  not  appreciably 
less  than  during  the  same  months  of 
1916.  No  one  would  deny  that  the  in- 
cessant sinking  of  merchant  ships  is  a 
very  serious  financial  loss  to  the  Allies 
and  full  of  menace  for  the  future,  but 
there  has  thus  far  been  no  food  short- 
age or  privation  in  France  or  England 
which  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  German  submarines,  and 
no  interruption  in  the  transportation 
of  men  and  munitions  from  the  United 
States. 

An  unfortunate  incident  of  naval 
warfare  was  the  recent  firing  on  an 
Italian  submarine  by  American  gun- 
ners, who  mistook  it  for  a  German 
U-boat.  One  officer  and  one  enlisted 
man  were  killed.  The  American  Gov- 
ernment sent  a  message  of  regret  to 
the  Italian  Government,  altho  the  fault 
for  the  accident  seems  to  rest  with  the 
Italian  vessel,  which  failed  to  answer 
the  American  signal.  The  British  and 
the  Germans  have  each  lost  a  cruiser 
within  the  past  few  days.  The  British 
cruiser  "Drake,"  of  14,100  tons,  was 
torpedoed  off  the  Irish  coast.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  ship's  company  was  saved, 
as  the  accident  occurred  close  to  shore. 


Testing  Soldiers' 
Minds 


The  War  Depart- 
m  e  n  t  announces 
that  the  long- 
planned  system  of  psychological  exam- 
inations of  drafted  men  has  now  been 
started  at  four  big  cantonments,  Camp 
Devens,  Massachusetts;  Camp  Dix,  New 
Jersey;  Camp  Lee,  Virginia,  and  Camp 
Taylor,  Kentucky.  There  are  about 
160,000  men  in  these  camps,  and  it  is 
possible  that  no  psychological  experi- 
ment has  ever  before  been  carried  out 
on  so  large  a  scale.  The  system  of  ex- 
amination used  has  already  been  tested 
out  on  some  four  thousand  men  in  the 
regular  army,  officers'  training  camps 
and    naval    stations.    Plans    were    first 


worked  out  by  a  committee  on  the  ex- 
amination of  recruits  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association  and  the  work 
was  privately  financed  until  the  Gov- 
ernment was  convinced  of  its  useful- 
ness. Now  the  examinations  are  con- 
ducted under  the  authority  of  Surgeon 
General  Gorgas. 

p  ...  ,    Mayor   Thomas   B.    Smith 

of  Philadelphia  has  been 
Murder  bound  over  by  the  grand 
jury  on  charges  of  conspiracy  to  mur- 
der and  of  misconduct  in  office.  Police 
Lieutenant  David  Bennett;  Isaac 
Deutsch,  a  politician  whose  fight  for 
election  in  the  fifth  ward  primary  was 
the  immediate  occasion  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia riot  in  September;  certain 
members  of  the  police  force,  and  a 
number  of  "gunmen"  imported  from 
New  York  have  also  been  held  for 
trial.  Men  even  "higher  up"  than 
Mayor  Smith  have  been  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  case.  State  Sena- 
tor Edwin  H.  Vare  and*  his  brother, 
Congressman  William  S.  Vare,  Were 
named  by  witnesses  as  behind  the 
movement  to  import  thugs  into  the  fifth 
ward  on  primary  election  day.  Senator 
Vare  denied  the  charges  brought 
against  himself  and  his  brother.  James 
A.  Carey,  Deutsch's  rival  in  the  pri- 
mary, testified  that  Mayor  Smith  had 
threatened  to  "go  the  limit"  to  defeat 
him  and  secure  the  election  of  Deutsch. 
Members  of  the  police  force  told  the 
court  how  they  had  been  ordered  to 
knock  down  and  arrest  agents  of  the 
Carey  faction  and  to  shut  their  eyes  to 
any  violence  on  the  part  of  the  Deutsch 
faction.  Policemen  who  refused  to  con- 
sent were  transferred  to  other  parts  of 
the  city  for  the  day  so  that  they  could 
not  interfere  with  the  activities  of  the 
thugs.  Some  of  the  police  even  took  an 
active  part  in  assaulting  or  intimidat- 
ing citizens  whose  political  affiliations 
were  of  the  wrong  sort.  Mayor  Smith 
refused  to  produce  official  reports  of 
the  detective  force  now  in  his  posses- 
sion on  the  ground  that  a  defendant  in 
a  criminal  case  cannot  be  compelled  to 
give  evidence.  This  refusal  made  the 
Mayor  subject  to  the  additional  charge 
of  contempt  of  court. 


■ 
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HUMAN   TANKS 
Not  quite  so  picturesque  as  the  knights  of  old  but  quite  as  well  protected  and  rather  freer  in  their 
movements  are  these  Italian  soldiers  going  forward  to  the  attack  clad  in  anti-machine  gun  armor 


PEACE  WITH  VICTORY 
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shall  n 


THE  Allies  are  engaged  in 
the  greatest  war  of  his- 
tory to  secure  permanent 
world  peace.  With  twenty 
or  more  millions  of  men  with 
the  colors,  with  losses  in  dead, 
wounded  and  captured  of  more 
than  twenty-five  per  cent,  with 
debts  piling  mountain  high  and 
reaching  many,  many  billions, 
they  are  fighting  for  a  definite 
purpose,  and  that  is  the  defeat 
of  German  militarism.  If  the 
Prussian  military  caste  retains 
its  power  to  control  the  military 
and  foreign  policy  of  Germany 
after  this  war,  peace  will  not 
be  permanent,  and  war  will  be- 
gin again  when  the  Chauvin- 
istic advisors  of  the  Hohenzol- 
lern  dynasty  deem  a  conquest 
and  victory  possible. 

The  Allies  have  made  a  stu- 
pendous effort  and  have  strained 
their  utmost  capacity.  Unready 
for  the  war,  they  have  concen- 
trated their  energy  in  prepara- 
tion. In  a  three  years'  struggle  they  have 
stopped  the  German  advance.  In  this  im- 
portant respect  they  have  defeated  the 
plan  of  Germany  "in  shining  armor"  to 
crush  her  enemies  in  their  unreadiness. 
But  the  war  has  not  been  won.  Germany 
is  in  possession  of  Belgium  and  part  of 
northern  France.  She  holds  Serbia  and 
Rumania,  Poland  and  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces of  Russia.  Peace  now,  even  tho  it 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  restoration 
of  the  status  quo,  "without  indemnities 
and  without  annexations,"  would  be  a 
failure  to  achieve  the  great  purpose  for 
which  the  Allies  have  made  heart-rend- 
ing sacrifice.  Armaments  would  continue 
for  the  next  war,  and  this  war  would 
have  been  fought  in  vain.  The  millions 
of  lives  lost  and  the  hundreds  of  billions 
worth  of  the  product  of  men's  labor 
would  be  wasted. 

He  who  proposes  peace  now,  there- 
fore, either  does  not  see  the  stake 
for  which  the  Allies  are  fighting,  or 
wishes  the  German  military  autocracy 
still  to  control  the  destinies  of  all 
of  us  as  to  peace  or  war.  Those  who 
favor  permanent  world  peace  must  op- 
pose with  might  and  main  the  proposals 
for  peace  at  this  juncture  in  the  war, 
whether  made  in  socialistic  councils,  in 
pro-German  conferences  or  by  Pope 
Benedict.  That  the  pontiff  of  the  great- 
est Christian  Church  should  wish  to 
bring  to  an  end  a  war  in  which  millions 
of  its  communion  are  on  both  sides  is 
to  be  expected.  That  he  should  preserve 
a  difficult  neutrality  is  also  natural. 
That  his  high  purpose  is  to  save  the 
world  from  further  suffei'ing  goes  with- 
out saying.  But  the  present  is  not  the 
opportunity  of  an  intervening  peace 
maker  who  must  assume  that  compro- 
mise is  possible.  The  Allies  are  fighting 
for  a  principle,  the  maintenance  of 
which  affects  the  future  of  civilization. 
If  they  do  not  achieve  it,  they  have  sac- 
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a  victorious  result  gives  security  that  the 
ot  again  be  drenched  in  blood,  there  will  be  no 

rificed  the  flower  of  their  youth,  and 
mortgaged  their  future  for  a  century, 
and  all  for  nothing.  This  is  not  a  war 
in  which  the  stake  is  territory  or  the 
sphere  of  influence  of  one  nation  over 
another. 

THE  Allies  cannot  concede  peace  un- 
til they  conquer  it.  When  they  do 
so,  it  will  be  permanent.  Otherwise 
they  fail.  There  are  wars  like  that  be- 
tween Japan  and  Russia,  in  which 
President  Roosevelt  properly  and  suc- 
cessfully intervened  to  bring  about  a 
peace  and  helped  the  parties  to  a  set- 
tlement The  principle  at  stake  and  the 
power  and  territory  were  of  such  a 
character  that  a  settlement  might  be 
made  substantially  permanent.  But  the 
present  issue  is  like  that  in  our  Civil 
War,  which  was  whether  the  Union 
was  to  be  preserved  and  the  cancer  of 
slavery  was  to  be  cut  out.  Peace  pro- 
posals to  President  Lincoln  were  quite 
as  numerous  as  those  of  today,  and 
were  moved  by  quite  as  high  motives. 
But  there  was  no  compromise  possible. 
Slavery  and  disunion  either  lost  or  won. 
So  today  the  great  moral  object  of  the 
war  must  be  achieved  or  defeated. 

Why  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  citizens  of  the  world 
anxious  to  promote  peace,  should  we 
feel  that  any  proposal  of  peace  in  the 
present  situation  would  defeat  perma- 
nent world  peace,  and  should  be  op- 
posed with  all  the  energy  we  can  com- 
mand? The  answer  to  this  question  must 
be  found  in  the  causes  of  this  war  and 
the  revelations  it  has  made  of  Ger- 
many's purpose  stripped  of  confusing 
pretense  and  naked  for  the  whole  world 
to  see. 

Germany  was  long  divided  into  little 
states,  kingdoms,  duchies  and  other 
forms  of  one  man  rule.  She  was  the 
prey  of  political  intrigue   and   manipu- 


world 
peace" 


lation  of  other  powers.  All  her 
well  wishers  hoped  for  and 
looked  forward  to  her  union. 
The  Germans  of  yore  had  loved 
freedom.  We  Anglo-Saxons  were 
Germans  once  and  our  repre- 
sentative system  can  be  traced 
back  to  institutions  found  first 
in  the  forests  of  Germany.  In 
the  wars  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
Prussia  and  other  German  states 
were  subjected  to  a  great  hu- 
miliation. The  German  youth  re- 
belled, organized  themselves  into 
military  reserves  and  finally 
contributed  much  to  the  defeat 
of  the  man  whose  lust  for  uni- 
versal power  finds  its  counter- 
part in  the)  aim  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  of  today.  The  Holy  Al- 
liance, retaining  the  principle  of 
the  divine  right  of  kings,  and 
supporting  it  in  all  of  Germany, 
left  no  opportunity  for  the  free 
exercize  of  political  power  by 
these  liberty  loving  German 
youths.  In  1848,  democratic  revo- 
lutions occurred  thruout  Germany  and 
in  Austria,  but  they  were  suppressed 
Many  of  the  leaders  came  to  the  United 
States  and  with  their  followers  became 
our  best  adopted  citizens.  When  our  Civil 
War  came  on,  their  hatred  of  slavery 
led  them  to  volunteer  for  their  adopted 
country,  and  every  battlefield  of  the 
war  was  wet  with  German  blood. 

IN  Germany  itself,  however,  the  liberal 
element  was  not  allowed  to  work  out 
its  hopes.  It  had  looked  to  a  united  and 
liberal  Germany  with  a  government 
based  on  the  representative  system.  It 
was  not  to  be.  Under  the  first  William, 
with  his  Prime  Minister  Bismarck,  who 
came  to  power  in  1862,  a  definite  plan 
was  adopted  of  perfecting  the  already 
well  disciplined  Prussian  army  so  that 
by  "blood  and  iron"  the  unity  of  Ger- 
many should  be  achieved.  The  whole 
Prussian  nation  was  made  into  an 
army  and  it  soon  became  a  machine 
with  a  power  of  conquest  equaled  by 
no  other.  The  cynical,  unscrupulous  but 
effective  diplomacy  of  Bismarck  first 
united  Prussia  with  Austria  to  deprive 
Denmark  of  Schleswig-Holstein  by 
force,  then  secured  a  quarrel  with  Aus- 
tria over  the  spoils,  and  in  the  six 
weeks'  war  of  1866  deprived  Austria  of 
all  German  influence  by  humiliating  de- 
feat. After  this  war,  several  German 
states  were  annexed  forcibly  to  Prussia 
and  offensive  and  defensive  alliani 
were  made  with  others.  Then  in  1870 
the  occasion  was  seized,  when  it  was 
known  that  France  was  not  prepared, 
to  strike.  France  was  beaten,  and 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  were  taken  fr 
her.  The  German  Empire  was  est 
lished  with  a  Prussian  King  at  it-  h 
Prance  was  made  to  pay  an  indent] 
of  one  billion  dollars,  with  which 
military  machine  of  Germany  wa 
strengthened       [Continued  ■  >«  page  1S6 
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THE    WAITING   LION— WHEN    WILL    "DER  TAG"  DAWN? 


WILL  THE  GERMAN  FLEET  COME  OUT? 


ANY  one  who  can  find  out  from 
the  contradictory  reports  of 
the  submarine  situation  around 
-  the  British  islands  what  the 
German  U-boats  are  really  accomplish- 
ing is  a  worthy  object  for  congratula- 
tion. On  the  one  hand,  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  that  as  a  menace  to 
the  food  supply  they  are  a  failure,  and 
on  the  other  we  are  officially  assured 
that  the  British  tonnage  losses  will  be- 
come perilous,  if,  in  order  to  make  them 
good,  we  do  not  at  once  speed  up  our 
ship-building  to  a  total  of  more  than 
six  million  tons  a  year.  Admiral  Jelli- 
coe,  who,  since  he  speaks  from  a  mili- 
tary viewpoint,  is  more  definite  and 
less  extreme,  says  that  the  Germans 
"have  not  mastered  us,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  not  mastered  the 
submarine.  We  have  not  discovered  the 
effective  antidote.  But  we  have  reduced 
the  losses  of  merchant  shipping."  Then 
he  finally  concludes  that  while  Ger- 
many will  hold  out  as  long  as  there  is 
the  faintest  hope  of  the  success  of  the 
submarine  warfare,  "once  its  failure  is 
demonstrated  the  German  people,  what- 
ever may  be  the  case  with  the  Ger- 
man Government,  will  recognize  that 
defeat  stares  them  in  the  face."  The 
question  then  is,  Are  present  conditions 
such  as  to  indicate  that  this  recogni- 
tion is  imminent? 

Without  perplexing  ourselves  over 
the  weekly  reports  of  ships  over  and 
ships  under  1600  tons  which  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  U-boats'  prowess,  there 
are  certain  recent  happenings  and 
probabilities  which  in  the  present  con- 
nection are  significant.  Thus  we  have 
transported  and  are  transporting 
across  the  Atlantic  thousands  of 
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armed  men  and  vast  quantities  of  sup- 
plies under  convoy  conditions  more 
difficult  than  have  ever  before  been 
known.  Altho  the  danger  zones  still 
exist  and  are  infested  by  the  most 
formidable  submarines  of  the  German 
navy,  not  a  ship  convoying  -or  con- 
voyed has,  so  far,  been  sunk  nor  a  man 
lost.  Furthermore  less  and  less  is  heard 
of  merchant  vessels  being  destroyed  by 
gun-fire  from  submarines  on  the  sur- 
face, and  the  attacks  then  necessarily 
delivered  by  torpedo  seem  to  be  steadi- 
ly losing  in  effectiveness.  This  is  partly 
due  to  such  brilliantly  skilful  handling 
of  the  destroyers  by  our  younger  naval 
officers  that  this  type  of  swift  gun- 
boat has  revealed  hitherto  unheard  of 
capacities  in  maneuvering  and  offense; 
partly  to  the  successful  use  of  under- 
water bombs  which  after  being  set  to 
explode  at  a  certain  depth  can  be 
thrown  overboard  to  burst  in  fatal 
proximity  to  the  submerged  U-boat; 
partly  to  the  arming  of  the  convoyed 
ships  and  the  provision  of  trained  crews 
for  their  guns;  partly  to  the  navy's 
drill  and  instruction  of  the  transport 
captains  which  make  them  keep  their 
ships  in  definite  relative  positions, 
steer  zigzag  courses  while  still  pro- 
gressing in  the  desired  resultant  direc- 
tion and  execute  simple  but  precise 
evolutions  in  certain  emergencies;  and 
so  on  through  a  variety  of  expedients 
all  contributing  to  a  conviction  on  the 
part  of  German  submarine  commanders 
that  the  vicinity  of  our  troop  ships  is 
not  a  place  in  which  to  linger,  and 
still  less  one  where  appearance  on  the 
surface — even  to  the  extent  of  showing 


only  a  periscope — is  at  all  prudent. 
But  beyond  this  the  German  torpedo 
marksmanship  is  getting  distinctly 
poor.  Every  report  that  is  published 
tells  of  torpedo  wakes  crossing  the 
ship's  path  ahead  or  astern  of  her.  Tor- 
pedoes which  do  not  hit  their  target 
hurt  nobody  but  the  side  which  pro- 
jects them.  Perhaps  it  is  because  it 
takes  considerable  time  to  build  a  tor- 
pedo, which  is  full  of  delicate  and  com- 
plicated machinery  and  costs  several 
thousand  dollars,  that  the  Germans  are 
apparently  not  expending  them  with 
the  reckless  freedom  with  which  they 
started. 

Now,  whether  they  are  running 
out  of  torpedoes,  or  whether  they 
are  not  able  to  construct  them  rapidly 
enough  to  keep  pace  with  their  sub- 
marine building,  or  whether  those  which 
they  are  making  are  falling  off  in 
speed  and  directability  by  reason  of 
hasty  and  hence  inferior  consti'uction, 
it  is  needless  to  inquire  in  view  of  the 
deductions  to  be  drawn  from  all  the 
existing  circumstances.  And  that  is  that 
altho  no  specific  means  capable,  as 
Admiral  Jellicoe  says,  of  mastering 
the  submarine  has  yet  been  made  pub- 
lic, the  latter  can  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  a  decisive  factor  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  war.  And  this,  by  the  way, 
is  being  openly  and  publicly  said  by 
German  politicians  who,  so  far  as  they 
dare,  are  advocating  the  putting  of  an 
end  to  further  dependence  upon  them. 

There  is,  however,  a  wide  gap  be- 
tween an  admission  of  this  sort  and 
an  acknowledgment  of  defeat,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  the  trumpeting  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ruthlcssness  staked 
the  outcome       [Continued  on  page  152. 


GHOSTS  AND  THE  TIME 
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THE  Reverend  Justin  Hunt  stood 
beside  his  wife's  bed  at  3:15 
a.  m.  "There's  a  strange,  blind 
thing,"  he  said,  "roaming  about 
this  house.  It  came  upstairs  ahead  of 
me  just  now  and  went  into  the  study. 
I'm  not  afraid  of  it,  but" — his  language 
was  as  unclerical  as  the  bath-robe  he 
was  wearing — "I'd  like  to  know  what 
the  devii  it  is." 

The  non-neurotic  lady  in  the  bed  had 
waked  at  the  creaking  of  the  stairs 
and  had  called  her  husband's  name, 
with  this  sequel. 

"Mercy,  Justin!"  she  said,  "what  do 
you  mean?  Get  yourself  together — 
come,  be  sane." 

"I  am  together,  all  right,"  he  an- 
swered. "I  fell  awake  a  couple  of  hours 
back — maybe  it  was  the  spaghetti,  I 
don't  know — and  went  to  mulling  over 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  book,  'Raymond,'  in 
the  sitting-room.  Wait — I  wasn't  read- 
ing the  seance  part  at  all,  but  the 
mighty  good  stuff  at  the  end,  the  'Life 
and  Death' — I  think  it  ought  to  be  all 
of  the  book,  and  the  rest  chucked — 
and  then — " 

"Well?" 

"Well,  then  this  strange,  blind  thing 
began  to  get  into  the  game — began  to 
grow  up  around  me.  I  just  wasn't  alone 
— felt  in  my  bones  I  wasn't  alone.  I 
picked  up  Life  and  read  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's editorials — well,  it  was  there. 
Then  I  went  and  brewed  some  coffee, 
and  it  was  there — in  the  kitchen.  I'm 
not  an  ass,  Marie,  and  I  don't  see 
things  at  night — you  know  that." 

"Did  you  see  this?" 

"Certainly  not;  more,  and  a  lot  more. 
Felt  it — felt  it  in  my  bones,  as  I  said, 
and  to  my  boots.  Heavens,  the  feel  of 
it'  It  was  with  me  all  the  way  upstairs 
— up  to  the  time  you  spoke,  and  then 
it  seemed  to  crack  and  go  through  the 
study  door." 

"Well,  I'm  not  going  to  divorce  you," 
said  the  lady,  "but  we're  not  going  to 
have  any  more  spaghetti  at  night.  Why 
do  you  call  it  blind?" 

"T  give  you  my  word  I  don't  know," 
J- said  the  Reverend  Justin.  "I  just 
have  to.  See  here,  Marie,  you  must  know 
I'm  pretty  well  wrenched,  or  I'd  never 
tell  you  this.  Don't  chaff — in  God's 
name,  don't  chaff!  I've  just  met — and 
I  don't  care  whether  it's  outer  or  inner 
— something  horribly  uncanny,  some- 
thing outside  of  life  which  oughtn't  to 
get  at  life — which  beats  life  down  if  it 
does.  I'm  not  afraid  of  it — only  horri- 
fied— and  I'll  prove  it!" 

He  was  gone  from  the  bedside,  and 
in  thirty  seconds  there  was  a  heavy 
fall  on  the  floor  of  the  study. 

His  physician  allowed  him  to  leave 
his  bed  in  ten  days,  giving  a  six- 
syllabled  name  to  what  had  brought 
him  there,  and  then,  uttering  the  single 
word  "Rest,"  withdrew.  A  devoted  con- 
gregation provided  for  the  rest,  the 
clergyman  kissed  the  non-neurotic  lady 
good-bye,  and  exactly  two  weeks  from 
the  night  of  his  collapse  arrived  in  St. 


Augustine.  He  sat  that  evening,  de- 
clericalized  and  with  a  distinct  sense 
of  freedom,  in  a  wonderful  hotel, 
watching  the  brilliant  parade  of  laces 
and  diamonds,  and  noting  the  dog-like 
convoy  of  heavy  beeves  in  evening 
clothes  who  paid  the  bills.  The  man  in 
the  chair  at  his  left  spoke  startlingly 
to  his  thought. 

"Chewing-gum  dukes  and  breakfast- 
food  barons,"  he  said.  "Rings  in  their 
noses,  poor  devils.  They  do  feed,  tho. 
Look  at  their  paunches." 

"Not  much  soul,  certainly,"  replied 
the  Reverend  Justin. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  the  man  in  the 
chair  on  the  right,  cutting  in,  "you 
have  to  use  words,  of  course,  but  I 
wouldn't  use  that  word.  It  isn't  'soul' 
that's  lacking — it's  just  that  these 
chaps  aren't  really  live  animals.  I  sup- 
pose that  is  what  you  mean.  'Soul'  is 
just  reacting  to  something  more  than 
cocktails  and  bills-of-fare — being  a  live 
animal.  Hold  on  to  that,  and  you're  all 
right,  but  you  have  to  look  out  not  to 
tangle  it  up  with — oh,  well,  things 
above  living  and  superstitious  things." 

"If  you  don't  tangle  it  up  with 
things  above  living — "  began  the  cler- 
gyman. 

"Then  you  are  safe  from  such  melan- 
choly moonshine  as  has  come  recently 
from  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  Have  you  seen 
his  last  book?  And  what  do  you  think 
of  a  mind  like  his  condescending  to 
tipping  tables  and  mediums  and  all  the 
rest  of  it?" 

THE  mention  semed  to  block  reply 
with  the  Reverend  Justin.  The  man 
at  the  left  who  had  been  industriously 
smoking  pointed  across  the  lobby. 

"You  see  that  little  shrimp  over 
there  by  the  cigar-stand?"  he  enquired. 
"Well,  I've  seen  him  around  here,  look- 
ing kind  of  lost  and  lonely  and  gener- 
ally half-baked,  for  two  or  three  days. 
Yesterday  I  made  up  to  him — looked 
as  if  he  needed  it — but  didn't  get  any 
come-back.  Acted  brain-scared.  Some- 
body says  to  me  afterward,  'Heavens, 
he's  a  first  family  of  Philadelphia!' 
Seemed  to  think  I  ought  to  cash  up  to 
somebody  for  the  privilege  of  speak- 
ing to  him.  Funny,  wasn't  it?" 

"I  wonder,"  he  went  on,  after  an 
interval,  "if  you  gentlemen  would  feel 
like  taking  a  ride  in  the  morning.  A 
coon  who  drives  one  of  these  two- 
seated  carriages  you  see  everywhere 
was  telling  me  about  the  Ponce  de  Leon 
Springs.  He  says  old  Ponce  de  Leon  is 
buried  out  there  and  that  folks  ought 
to  see  it.  Of  course  it  would  cost  a  lot 
less  for  three  than  for  one.  What  do 
you   say?" 

Mr.  Hunt  and  the  man  on  the  right 
said  yes,  and  the  three  gave  each  other 
their  respective  names.  He  on  the  left 
proclaimed  himself  Mr.  Simon  Bloggs, 
and  readily  added  that  he  was  a  county 
sheriff  from  Michigan,  making  his  first 
visit  to  the  East.  The  gentleman  who 
objected  to  "soul"  produced  cards  read- 
ing      "Ernest       Douglas       Henderson, 


M.D."  Mr.  Hunt,  uttering  the  mono- 
syllable which  labeled  him,  added  no 
more. 

A  horse,  supernaturally  thin,  in  har- 
ness astonishingly  smart,  dragged  the 
party  toward  the  spring  next  day;  and 
the  very  black  driver  interspersed  ob- 
servations to  his  beast — addrest  as 
"George" — with  comments  on  objects 
along  the  road. 

"T7"OU  see  'at  house,  gen'lmen?"  he 

-I-  asked,  pointing  to  a  forlorn  shack. 
"Some  murder  theah,  a  couple  yeahs 
ago.  Woman  cut  off  huh  husband's 
haid  with  an  ax  in  the  night — clean, 
plumb  off.  He's  been  ha'ntin'  the  house 
eveh  since — screechin'  an'  carryin'  on 
ev'y  night.  Nobody  won't  go  nigh  it 
afteh  dark — it's  broke  up  the  prayeh- 
meetin'  up  heah  at  Shiloh  Chu'ch,  for 
the  membehs  won't  pass  the  place. 
Wash  Simmons,  forgittin',  come  by  one 
night  about  ten — and  heah  was  that 
man  standin'  by  the  gate,  holdin'  his 
haid  straight  out  in  front  of  him  in 
bofe  hands,  and  the  mouth  a-yellin'. 
Wash  ain't  speshually  swift — not  as  a 
reg'lar  rule — but  he  sho'ly  got  some 
speed  on,  that  night." 

"This,  you  see,"  said  Dr.  Henderson 
addressing  Mr.  Hunt,  "is  the  kind  of 
thing  I  meant  when  I  spoke  of  'soul' 
last  night.  It's  the" — 

"Gosh!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bloggs,  glar- 
ing back  at  the  haunted  hut.  "look  at 
that  face  at  the  window!" 

They  had  scarcely  turned  to  see, 
when  George  answered  a  tremendous 
cut  by  violently  bolting  forward.  All 
held  tight  to  the  carriage,  which 
lurched  and  swayed  at  high  speed  for 
a  matter  of  two  hundred  yards.  Then 
it  came  to  a  stop. 

"How  we  goin'  to  git  back  is  what 
I  want  to  know,"  said  the  driver  with 
his  teeth  chattering.  "You  don't  tell 
me  that  hant  has  taken  to  day-time! 
I  ain't  no  ways  anxious  to  go  by  theah. 
But  how  we  goin'  to  git  back?" 

"/^UT  around  thru  a  field  if  you  want 

V^to,"  said  Mr  Bloggs.  "We'll  drive 
George  back  there  and  hitch  him,  and 
then  go  thru  that  house.  I'm  not  so 
darn  sure  what  is  in  there — I  sure 
never  saw  such  a  map  as  the  one  that 
grinned  out  of  that  window,  no,  never! 
— but  I'm  for  going  thru  that  house." 

"I  may  as  well  say  that  I've  poor 
nerves,"  said  Mr.  Hunt.  "That  is  really 
why  I'm  down  here.  Of  course,  it's  all 
physical,  but  I  believe  I'll  walk  around 
with  the  driver." 

"All  right,"  Mr.  Bloggs  replied. 
"That's  good  sense.  You  do  that,  and 
leave  the  house  to  me  and  the  Doctor." 

They  found  absolutely  nothing, 
tho  they  searched  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  wretched  cabin.  There 
was  the  feel  that  nothing  living  had 
been  there  for  month-.  After  ten  min- 
utes they  walked  toward  the  road.  "I'd 
like  to  know."  said  the  Doctor,  "if  a 
darkey  who  had  never  heard  of  the 
murder  would     [Continued 
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I  wasted  my  vote,"  a  man  said 
to  me  who  had  cast  his  bal- 
lot for  the  defeated  candi- 
date at  a  recent  election. 
He  was  wrong1,  entirely  wrong; 
only  way  to  waste  one's  vote  in 
American  democracy  is  not  to  cast  it 
at  all.  It  is  then  wasted,  just  as  is  the 
bullet  which  the  soldier  does  not  shoot. 
Yes,  it  is  more  completely  wasted  than 
is  the  unshot  bullet,  for  the  soldier  may 
have  another  chance  to  discharge  his 
gun,  while  the  close  of  election  day 
marks  the  end  of  that  particular  op- 
portunity to  use  the  ballot. 

Every  ballot  counts  and  counts  every 
time.  It  is  the  voice  of  that  voter,  on 
that  occasion,  and  his  voice  has  exactly 
equal  volume  and  power  with  that  of 
any  other  voter,  President  Wilson  has 
just  one  vote,  and  it  counts  only  as 
one.  It  is  no  larger,  no  heavier,  no  more 
efficient  than  the  one  vote  of  any  other 
citizen  of  the  republic. 

Presuming  that  fifty  years  is  the  av- 
erage life  of  the  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  it  appears  that  he  has 
had  at  least  twenty-nine  opportunities 
to  have  his  voting  voice  heard  upon 
equal  terms  with  every  other  citizen. 
He  has  probably  had  seven  occasions  to 
vote  for  electors  who  were  bound  to 
express  his  choice  for  the  presidency 
of  the  republic,  and  not  less  than  four- 
teen times  has  he  been  permitted  to  help 
select  a  congressman  to  work  with  that 
president,  while  recently  he  has  had  the 
same  relation  to  at  least  one  senator. 
He  has  had  from  seven  to  ten  occasions 
to  directly  express  his  preference  for 
governor  of  his  state  and  for  those 
who  will  legislate  for  that  state.  Each 
year  he  has  aided  to  select,  unless  he 
has  wasted  his  vote  by  not  casting  it, 
the  men  who  will  govern  his  commu- 
nity, assess  and  collect  the  taxes  which 
represent  his  financial  participation  in 
the  government;  and  who  will,  even 
more  to  the  point,  spend  his  money  to 
provide  him  with  notable  school  facili- 
ties for  his  children,  more  or  less  satis- 
factory highways  for  his  travel,  and 
that  protection  of  life  and  property 
which  makes  it  practicable  for  him  to 
go  about  in  such  safety  that  he  utterly 
forgets  what  it  might  mean  if  he  had 
individually  to  provide  this  protection. 
This  citizen,  if  he  lives  in  a  populous 
community,  has  other  occasions  to  vote, 
and  for  officials  of  broader  powers  when 
he  does  vote;  and  they  use  the  money 
collected  from  him  to  light  the  streets 
for  him,  to  provide  him  with  sewerage 
facilities  and  with  many  other  safe- 
guards to  his  health.  The  spending  of 
this  money  protects  him,  if  he  votes  in- 
telligently, from  the  menace  of  conta- 
gious diseases,  and  provides  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  milk  he  drinks,  and  of 
the  very  food  he  buys.  Increasingly 
the  hand  of  government — his  hand  of 
government,  in  the  selection  of  which 
he. had  an  equal  voice  with  any  other 
voter — is  endeavoring  to  make  life  safe, 
comfortable  and  enjoyable  for  him  and 
his  family. 

This  mutual  service  is  provided,  too, 
at  an  exceedingly  low  price — before  the 
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Every  soldier  in  a  charge  counts;  so  does 
every  ballot  in  the  box.  Make  your  vote  count 

war  averaging,  including  public  schools, 
less  than  twelve  dollars  per  person  per 
year  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
cheapest  service  any  man  buys  between 
the  cradle  and  the  grave,  and  costs  less 
in  America  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

ALL  these  things  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  much  more,  the  citizen 
controls  by  his  vote.  If  all  his  fellow 
citizens  wasted  their  votes  by  not  cast- 
ing them,  the  fabric  of  the  government 
would  be  torn,  and  disorder  would  en- 
sue, despite  the  provision  that  elected 
officials  are  to  serve  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  elected. 

The  security  of  the  American  repub- 
lic depends  upon  the  voter,  and  upon 
each  one  individually.  No  one  privileged 
to  vote  is  exempt,  unless  upon  military 
or  diplomatic  duty;  no  one  is  more  es- 
sential or  more  important  than  another. 

Here,  then,  is  a  high  privilege.  It  is 
likewise  a  high  and  a  solemn  duty.  The 
value  of  my  vote — who  can  compute  it? 
War,  peace;  debt,  confusion,  anarchy; 
safety,  prosperty,  health;  the  protec- 
tion of  my  wife,  the  education  of  my 
children;  incapable  and  wasteful,  or 
wise  and  efficient  government;  yes, 
even  life  itself,  depend  upon  my  vote. 
I  am  a  sovereign,  either  born  to  sov- 
ereign equality  or  achieving  it  by  con- 
sent of  my  fellow  citizens,  and  my  vote 
sets  me  level  with  any  other  sovereign 
in  this  great  land,  and  with  equal 
powers  and  responsibilities. 

I  have  said  that  my  friend  did  not 
waste  his  vote,  even  if  he  cast  it  for 
the  defeated  candidate.  That  is  true. 
But  he  can  do  much  worse  than  waste 
it;  he  can  vote  carelessly,  or  upon  a 
wholly  partizan  basis,  or  for  unworthy 
causes,  or  for  men  he  docs  not  know  or 
believe  to  be  capable.  If  he  gets  typhoid 
fever  from  drinking  polluted  Repub- 
lican water;  if  his  baby's  milk  is  dis- 
ease-laden    thru     the     carelessness     of 


Democratic  inspectors ;  if  his  chil- 
dren are  cheated  of  the  best  edu- 
cation in  party-perverted  schools; 
if  the  life  of  his  automobile  is 
shortened  by  bumping  over  partizan-let 
street  paving,  who  is  to  blame  but  him- 
self, if  he  voted  for  what  he  got? 

I  live  in  a  city  which  has  an  assessed 
valuation  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 
Five  men  are  to  be  elected  in  November 
who  will  govern  that  city  for  two  years. 
They  are  to  be  the  directors  of  a  cor- 
poration with  a  conservative  capital  of 
fifty  millions  of  dollars,  and  they  will 
collect  from  me  and  my  associates  a 
million  of  dollars  before  we  get  another 
vote  at  them. 

So  I  must  ask  myself,  "If  I  owned 
this  fifty  million  dollar  city  as  my  pri- 
vate estate,  would  I  turn  it  over  to 
these  candidates  to  handle  for  me  for 
two  years?" 

Some  of  us  are  displeased  with  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  what 
we  think  is  its  lack  of  business  ca- 
pacity and  patriotic  promptness  in  this 
time  of  war. 

But  how  can  such  charges  be  true? 
We  elected  them,  every  single  one  of 
them,  tho  some  hold-over  senators  were 
elected  indirectly  by  us  thru  the  legis- 
latures. They  represent  our  votes;  they 
are  our  selected  voices  in  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Yes,  they  fully  represent  our  pitiful 
conception  of  the  value  of  our  votes.  We 
voted  upon  a  candidate's  desire  rather 
than  upon  his  deservnig!  We  listened 
to  the  song  of  the  partizan;  we  closed 
our  eyes  to  the  qualification  of  the 
man. 
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ias  been  said  that  the  wealth  of 

the  United  States  exceeds  the  incon- 
ceivable sum  of  two  hundred  and  sixty 
billions  of  dollars.  The  men  we  elected 
are  the  working,  paid  directors  of  this 
vast  corporation,  which  has  a  hundred 
millions  of  stockholders.  Did  I  vote  for 
a  congressman  upon  his  fitness  for  such 
a  directorship? 

Congress  determines  what  we  will 
spend  in  this  world  war.  It  is  said  that 
at  least  eight  billions  of  dollars  will 
have  been  expended  by  the  end  of  the 
first  year.  What  expenditure  is  proceed- 
ing now?  Every  time  the  clock  ticks  one 
second,  and  every  second  in  every  hour, 
the  elected  directors  of  the  corporation 
of  the  United  States  of  America  are 
spending  twenty-four  hundred  dollars 
of  money  I  or  my  heirs  must  help  re- 
pay. That,  at  least,  puts  a  value  on  my 
vote,  nationally! 

In  a  few  days  men  will  vote  again. 
By  their  ideas  as  to  the  value  of  their 
votes  they  will  dim  or  keep  bright  the 
democracy  for  which  alone  the  flower 
of  our  young  manhood  is  going  abroad 
to  fight.  My  vote  counts  to  make  their 
sacrifice  less  effective,  if  I  cast  it  in 
self-interest,  in  partizanship,  in  care- 
lessness. My  vote  counts  to  back  them 
up  at  home,  to  help  "make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,"  if  I  cast  it  as  if 
in  the  visible  presence  of  God. 

This  is  the  value  of  my  vote.  What 
is  the  value  of  your  vote? 
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FLOUNDERING  IN  THE 
FLANDERS  MUD 

This  British  official  photograph, 
taken  on  the  western  front,  shows 
the  sort  of  difficulties  Haig's  troops 
are  now  contending  with  in  the  Yser 
Campaign.  Shrapnel  above  and  mud 
below  are  not  a  very  happy  combina- 
tion, but  things  will  be  even  worse 
when  the  winter  really  sets  in  so  the 
British  are  pushing  forward  with 
peculiar  energy.  They  can't  complain 
quite  as  hard  as  they  would  like  to 
of  the  mud  because  a  good  deal  of 
it  was  made  by  their  own  artillery 
which  hammered  flat  a  good  many 
miles  of  German  field  fortifications 
which  had  been  constructed  with  pe- 
culiar diligence  and  care.  The  men 
in  the  picture  are  taking  up  bridging 
for  the  Yser  River,  a  somewhat 
strenuous  task  when  the  ground  you 
are  walking  on  is  almost  as  much 
in    need    of    bridging    as    the    river 
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WHEN   IT  ISN'T   MUD   IT'S 
RAIN 

The  Highlander's  waterproof  con- 
ceals his  kilt  but  leaves  enough  tarn 
and  bare  knee  to  make  his  national- 
ity perfectly  obvious.  These  men  are 
on  their  way  behind  the  lines  for  a 
rest  after  the  kind  of  work  shown  in 
the  picture  above.  The  prospect  of 
a  few  days  on  comparatively  hard 
ground,  and  the  cigarets,  account  for 
their  very  cheerful  expressions.  The 
country  east  of  Ypres  is  none  too 
dry  at  best  and  a  summer  and  Jail 
of  almost  continuous  rain  have  made 
it  into  a  bog  tvhich  is  very  nearly 
impassable.  The  bad  vieather  is  a  de- 
cided advantage  to  the  Germans  be- 
cause when  you  are  on  the  defensive 
you  merely  have  to  sit  in  the  mud. 
which  is  not  nearly  so  hard  as  ad- 
vancing thru  it.  But,  despite  the  diffi- 
culties, Haig's  troops  are  forging 
steadily  ahead  on  the  Flanders  front 
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SAMMIES    1\    STEEL 
These  American  troops  at  a  training  camp  near  the  French  front  have  just  received  their  shrapnel-proof  helmets  (Ml 
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A  GOOD  SHOT 
MiihIk  billiards  improves  a  soldier's  marksmanship, 
U  improves  his  disposition.  That  is  why  this 
P.  !/.  C.  1.  encourages  it  by  furnishing  its  huts  with 
tables  which  art  always  at  the  disposal  of  the  man  who 
wants  a  game.    Ind  there  are  concerts  and  "movies,'"  too 

PORTO  RICO,  TOO 
The  Porto  Ricans  are  the  first  of  our  colonials  to  take 
up  thi  fight.  Their  troops  are  training  hard  and  effect- 
.  and  spending  their  odd  minutes  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  .1. 
tents.  I  in  red  triangle  and  the  blue  triangle  of  the  Y.  W. 
i      l    art  becoming  almost  as  well  known  as  the  Red  Cross 
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THE  UBIQUITOUS  RED  TRIANGLE 

Wherever  the  soldier  goes,  there  goes  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
This  is  a  typical  hut.  There  are  others  like  it  in  every 
cantonment  camp,  in  the  big  cities  where  troops  embark. 
in  Paris,  "buck  of  the  front,"  wherever  our  army  goes 

THE  FRENCH  FOR  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  location  is  Paris  and  the  mural  decorations  arc 
decidedly  French,  but  the  games  on  the  tables  are  those 
the  American  soldier  and  sailor  like  to  play  and  the 
magazines  and  newspapers  come  from  home.  There  is 
an  infinite  variety  in  the  architecture  of  the  "huts"  but 
the  spirit   of  welcome   is    very  much    alike  in  them   all 

International  Film 
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PLAYING     WITH 
FIRE 

The  floats  in,  New 
York's  Fire  Preven- 
tion Day  parade  played 
with  fire  in  a  striking 
and  impressive  way. 
The  warning  on  the 
three  deadly  bottles 
is    just    one    example 

BE   CAREFUL! 

The  national  conse- 
quences of  careless- 
ness was  a  theme  em- 
phasized in  the  ob- 
servance of  Fire  Pre- 
vention Day  every- 
where, for  October  9 
was  very  generally  ob- 
served thruout  t  h  e 
country  this  year  with 
demonstrations  of  all 
kinds,    chiefly    parades 


3A »>?  OF  OUR  FIRES  ARE  CAUSED  BY  CARELESSNESS 
2.000  LIVES  ARE  LOST  EACH  YEAR.  AND  6.000  PERSONS  INJURED  IN  FIRES 
WE  SPEND  *415  A  MINUTE  FOR  FIRE  WASTE 
FIRE  PREVENTION  WOULD  STOP  THIS  NEEDLESS  DRAIN  OF  OUR  RESOURCES 
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STOP  THE  WASTE  AND  WIN  THE  WAR! 
Fire    losses    in    the    United    States    and    Canada    this    year  amounted     to     nearly    $181,000,000,     an     absolutely    unnecessary    waste 


Paul  Thompson 

BEWARE  OF  RUBBISH!  TEACH  YOUR  CHILDREN! 

Clean  up  the  rubbish  and  hare  regular  fire  drills  in  your  factories         Vo    one    is    too    young    to    learn    to   count    the   cost    of   oat 


IS  PRICE  FIXING  POSSIBLE? 


BY  JOSEPH  E.  DAVIES 


MEMBER  OF  THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION.  FORMERLY  COMMISSIONER  OF  CORPORATIONS 


THERE  is  not  in  the  civilized 
world  a  warring  or  a  neutral 
nation  with  a  conscious,  delib- 
erate intent  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  its  people  that  is  not  addressing 
itself  to  the  challenge  of  price  control, 
a  challenge  that  has  always  defied  na- 
tions even  as  in  301  A.  D.  when  Diocle- 
tian failed  in  his  attempt  to  fix  the 
price  of  certain  commodities. 

Economists  have  always  maintained 
that  it  is  impossible  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. They  have,  generally,  insisted  that 
it  is  unsound  to  attempt  to  solve  it, 
that  all  such  attempts  are  foredoomed 
to  failure.  But  it  has  been,  and  it  is, 
characteristic  of  the  genius  of  man  to 
refuse  to  admit  failure  as  foreordained 
if  the  general  welfare  of  society  is  at 
stake.  So  nations  go  on  trying,  and 
with  them  now  is  the  United  States. 
We  are  attacking  the  problem  anew, 
confident  that  we  shall,  perhaps  by  rea- 
son of  the  conditions  of  production, 
transportation  and  distribution  preva- 
lent here,  find  a  solution  for  it. 

Prices  all  over  the  world  have  risen, 
very  rapidly.  Here  in  America  we  all 
know  how  the  price  of  steel  soared, 
along  with  the  price  of  copper,  and  with 
the  price  of  a  thousand  other  things. 
In  Norway  the  price  of  coal  attained 
the  unprecedented  figure  of  sixty  dol- 
lars a  ton.  In  Italy,  Switzerland, 
France,  Australia,  South  America,  the 
price  of  foodstuffs  has  marched  up  and 
up.  In  China  the  purchasing  power  of 
gold  is  less  because  silver,  which  is  the 
medium  of  exchange  there,  as  a  com- 
modity has  rapidly  increased  in  value. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  doubling  the 
amount  of  currency  and  credit  virtually 
doubles  prices.  Double  the  amount  of 
money,  or  credit,  in  the  scales  and  you 
must  double  the  price  of  commodities  to 
keep  a  balance.  Or,  to  put  it  differently, 
if  you  double  the  amount  of  money  in 
circulation  in  a  segregated  island,  you 
lessen  the  value  of  money  one-half,  in 
theory  at  least;  in  other  words,  you 
double  prices.  It  follows  then  that  when 
nations  have  been  obliged  to  issue  great 
volumes  of  paper  money  such  as  they 
have  issued  in  Europe  and  have  x- 
tended  the  use  of  credit  as  money  to 
the  appreciable  extent  to  which  it  has 
been  extended  during  the  Great  War, 
the  inevitable  consequence  is  an  increase 
in  the  prices  of  commodities. 

Sf)<  cifically,  there  are  additional  rea- 
sons for  increases  in  prices. 

One  of  these  reasons  is  an  abnormal 
increase  in  the  demand  for  certain  com- 
modities. The  war  has  consumed  im- 
measurable quantities  of  materials;  its 
destruction  has  been  riding  the  world, 
seizing  insatiably  upon  quantities  of 
materials  mountain  huge  that  hereto- 
fore have  gone  to  satisfy  other  and  con- 
structive uses  in  the  ordinary  courses 
of  trade.  The  demand  for  basic  com- 
modities, for  nearly  all  basic  commodi- 
ties, has  been  tremendously  increased. 
And,  of  course,  there  are  physical  lim- 
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itations  in  the  production  of  these  com- 
modities. It  takes  a  year  and  a  half  to 
build  a  paper  mill,  for  instance,  and  a 
new  supply  of  raw  material  to  produce 
paper.  It  takes  eight  months  to  a  year 
to  build  a  steel  mill.  It  takes  a  year  to 
grow  wheat.  But  these  physical  limita- 
tions are  forgotten  if  five  men,  or  five 
nations,  are  intent,  desperately,  upon 
gaining  possession  of  a  certain  com- 
modity that  is  limited  in  supply.  Then 
the  price  is  determined  by  the  demand, 
that  is,  by  the  resultant  bidding,  and 
the  usual  relationship  of  selling  price 
to  cost  is  no  longer  the  determinatcr  of 
the  price. 

NOT  only  has  the  demand  for  most 
basic  commodities  grown  far  out  of 
its  customary  relationship  to  supply, 
but  world  supply  itself  has  been  dimin- 
ished, principally  by  the  fact  that  thirty 
millions  of  able-bodied  men  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  processes  of  produc- 
tion and  assigned,  as  it  were,  to  the 
processes  of  destruction.  Thus  we  have 
not  only  the  negative  factor  of  destruc- 
tion but  also  the  negative  factor  of  di- 
minished production. 

These  two  factors  are  operating, 
with  the  diminishing  value  of  gold  and 
the  inordinate  demand,  steadily  to  in- 
crease prices. 

And  there  are,  also,  other  lesser  but 
perfectly  sound  economic  reasons  work- 
ing as  inevitably  as  the  laws  of  nature 
toward   the   steady   increase  of   prices. 

Whenever  in  the  history  of  the  world 
this  situation  has  in  threatening  meas- 
ure confronted  any  nation  that  has  a 
conscious  and  deliberate  intent  to  serve 
the  interests  of  its  people,  leaders  have 
tried  tc  prevent  the  hardship  that  im- 
pended. They  could  not  prevent  the 
working  out  of  economic  law.  Govern- 
ments themselves  could  not  do  that,  but 
they  could  prevent  in  some  degree  the 


cupidity  of  any  class  of  men  from  seiz- 
ing an  exorbitant  profit  from  situations 
which  were  the  misfortune  of  society. 
Governments  insisted,  in  other  words, 
that  inasmuch  as  the  supply  of  essen- 
tial commodities  was  limited,  therefore 
this  supply  must  be  conserved  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  benefit  of  the  social 
whole,  with  values  fair  as  measured  by 
standards  existing  normally  before  the 
emergency. 

THE  earliest  instances  of  attempted 
price  fixing  were  biblical,  I  believe.  It 
is  a  matter  of  record  that  in  301  A.  D. 
the  Emperor  Diocletian  attempted  in 
Rome  to  fix  the  price  of  certain  com- 
modities, along  with  the  price  of  labor. 
Sixty  years  afterward  the  Emperor 
Julian  attempted  the  same  thing.  Again, 
in  the  French  Revolution,  while  the 
English  fleet  blockaded  France,  food- 
stuffs fell  off  in  production,  there  was 
unusual  demand,  prices  went  up,  and 
the  French  Government  attempted  to 
establish  prices  and  fixed  the  law  of 
maximum  which,  after  a  brief  trial, 
was  suspended.  Recently  Germany  has 
made  the  most  extensive  and  most  in- 
tensive effort,  after  careful  preparation, 
to  fix  prices,  with  much  less  success 
than  might  generally  be  supposed. 
France  also  has  attempted  to  fix  prices 
since  the  war  began.  England  was  the 
last  of  the  three  to  follow.  Now  we  are 
attempting  to  solve  the  same  baffling 
problem. 

On  the  administrative  side  our  situa- 
tion briefly  is  this: 

The  National  Defense  act,  approved 
June  3,  1916,  gives  the  President  power 
to  fix  the  price  at  which  materials  shall 
be  taken  for  the  use  of  the  Government. 
There  is  some  question  as  to  whether 
his  power  extends  to  the  materials  to 
be  used  by  the  Allies,  but  the  consensus 
of  legal  opinion  is  that  the  power  does 
extend   that  far. 

Under  the  National  Defense  act,  the 
Naval  Appropriations  act  of  March  4, 
this  year,  and  the  Deficiency  Appropria- 
tions act  of  June  15,  this  year,  the 
President  undoubtedly  has  power  to  fix 
prices  for  the  requirements  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— a  power  he  has  from  the 
start  freely  exercized,  notably  thru  the 
Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  in 
getting  an  immediate  supply  of  coal. 

The  only  legislation  which  has  been 
passed  affecting  the  prices  of  the  com- 
modities which  the  general  public  buy 
is  the  Lever  act,  or  Food  bill,  which 
gives  the  President  power  to  fix  the 
price  of  wheat,  coal,  foods,  feeds,  fuel, 
fertilizer  and  fertilizer  ingredients, 
tools,  utensils,  implements,  machinery 
and  equipment  necessary  for  the  actual 
production  of  foods,  feeds,  fuel. 

The  Pomerene  bill,  to  fix  the  public 
price  of  steel,  which  has  already  been 
accomplished  tentatively  by  voluntary 
agreement  of  the  producers,  and  of 
other  commodities,  is  now  pending.  It 
is  urged  that      [Continued  on  page  H9 


THE  PROPORTIONAL  MANAGER 

A  SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIMENT  IN  MAKING  ONE  CITY  GOVERNMENT  SAFE  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

BY  WILLIAM  E.  BOYNTON 


ASHTABULA,  Ohio,  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  city 
on  this  continent  to  adopt  pro- 
k.  portional  representation,  there- 
•by  securing  a  form  of  government  that 
provides  a  greater  degree  of  real  de- 
mocracy than  any  other  plan  so  far 
adopted.  The  success  of  this  form  of 
municipal  government,  which  will  prob- 
ably come  to  be  known  as  the  propor- 
tional-manager plan,  should  not  be 
without  interest  at  this  time,  when  the 
people  of  our  country  are  being  called 
upon  to  make  great  sacrifices  in  order 
that  the  world  may  be  made  safe  for 
democracy. 

This  plan,  under  which  Ashtabula 
has  been  operating  since  January  1, 
1916,  is  similar  to  the  ordinary  com- 
mission-manager form,  but  differs  from 
it  in  one  important  particular:  instead 
of  having  a  small  commission  of  three 
or  five  men  elected  by  the  ordinary 
at-large  method,  its  council,  or  policy 
determining  body,  has  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  members  to  represent  fairly  all 
the  principal  voting  elements  in  the 
community,  and  these  are  elected  by  a 
system  of  proportional-representation 
which  gives  representation  to  each  of 
these  groups  in  almost  exact  proportion 
to  its  voting  strength.  This  is  done  by 
allowing  one-seventh  of  those  voting  to 
elect  one  member;  that  is  where  seven 
are  to  be  elected,  as  was  the  case  in 
Ashtabula.  The  system  of  election  by 
which  this  is  accomplished  appears 
quite  complicated,  but  experience 
proved  that  it  can  be  readily  carried 
out. 

AS  the  result  of  numerous  wet  and  dry 
contests,  the  people  of  Ashtabula 
are  divided  pretty  evenly  into  two  main 
groups:  the  "Wets,"  or  liberals,  and 
the  "Drys."  There  is  also  a  small  group 
of  Socialist  voters  comprising  about 
one-seventh  of  the  whole.  When  the 
votes  were  counted  it  was  found  that 
three  liberals,  three  drys,  and  one 
Socialist  had  been  elected.  Several  of 
the  successful  candidates,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  busi- 
ness and  professional  men,  had 
first  been  nominated — nomina- 
tion being  by  petition  only — by 
some  smaller  element  of  voters 
and  later  adopted  by  one  of  the 
main  groups.  As  a  result  prac- 
tically every  voting  element  of 
importance  in  the  city  is  repre- 
sented in  this  council.  The  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  city  are  also 
represented  very  fairly,  altho 
the  proportional  plan  is  an 
election-at-large. 

It  was  predicted  by  those  who 
opposed  this  method  of  election 
that  a  council  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  different  and 
opposing  elements  of  the  com- 
munity would  hardly  be  able  to 
agree  on  any  policy.  There  was 


some  trouble  and  delay  in  appointing  a 
city  manager  owing  largely  to  the  pop- 
ular demand  for  a  "home"  man  for  that 
position,  but  after  the  question  was 
settled  by  the  appointment  of  J.  W. 
Prine,  the  representative  council 
worked  together  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  city  as  harmoniously  as  could 
be  desired. 

Mr.  Prine  had  been  the  local  post- 
master for  twelve  years.  His  main 
qualifications  for  the  new  position  were 
his  thoro  knowledge  of  the  city,  good 
practical  common  sense  and  the  ability 
to  handle  men  and  get  things  done. 

It  is  due  to  the  unity  of  the  admin- 
istrative organization  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  its  members  rather  than  to  the 
superior  ability  of  any  one  man  that 
this  first  experiment  with  the  propor- 
tional-manager plan  is  proving  a  suc- 
cess. 

TO  show  how  the  plan  is  regarded  lo- 
cally, let  me  quote  from  an  article 
in  the  Proportional-Representation  Re- 
view by  Mr.  P.  C.  Remick,  a  prominent 
business  man  of  Ashtabula  who  was 
for  several  years  president  of  the  city 
Chamber  of  Commerce:  "I  can  say, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
new  form  of  government  is  giving  gen- 
eral satisfaction.  At  the  outset  there 
was  much  doubt  and  opposition,  but 
instead  of  gaining  strength  it  is  gradu- 
ally disappearing  until  at  this  time 
there  is  no  exprest  sentiment  whatever 
in  favor  of  abandoning  the  charter  and 
returning  to  the  old  federal  plan." 

A  short  resume  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  will  show  why  the  new 
form  of  government  is  giving  general 
satisfaction.  In  the  first  place  the  num- 
ber of  political  offices  of  which  there 
were  entirely  too  many  under  the  old 
form  were  reduced  by  more  than  a 
third,  so  there  are  no  longer  any  su- 
perfluous city  hall  jobs.  By  a  careful 
financial  policy  the  bonded  indebted- 
ness of  the  city  has  been  reduced  by 
more  than  $40,000  while  the  tax  rate 


OLD  AND  YOUN 

BY  HELEN  HOYT 

The  young,  the  illusioned, 

How  they  pity  us,  the  old! 

But  who  would  exchange  knowledge, 

Who  would  give  back  sophistication 

For  the  untried  dream, 

The  rudderless  adventuring? 

For  thought  never  smitten  of  reality 

If  they  will  pity  wisdom, 

If  they  scorn  content, 

And  ripeness,  and  restraint — 

These  young — 

How  they  must  pity  the  Most  High! 


was  cut,  in  the  main  part  of  the  city, 
from  15.4  mills  to  14.2. 

The  need  of  a  public  rest  room  for 
the  accommodation  of  women  and  chil- 
dren had  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  several  former  administrations,  but 
nothing  had  been  done.  The  new  coun- 
cil, acting  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  had  a  con- 
tract made  with  the  owner  of  the 
Cook  Arcade,  then  in  course  of  con- 
struction, for  the  lease  of  two  rooms 
for  this  purpose  and  they  are  now 
being  maintained  by  the  city. 

A  twelve  per  cent  cut  in  the  price  of 
electric  current  furnished  by  the  mu- 
nicipal lighting  plant  was  made  several 
months  ago.  This  reduction  resulted  in 
such  an  increase  of  patronage  that  the 
net  income  was  increased  rather  than 
diminished  and  another  cut  of  25  per 
cent  has  been  made  so  that  the  maxi- 
mum price  is  now  5  cents  and  the  mini- 
mum,  1%    cents  per  kilowatt. 

A  notable  improvement  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  health  department  has 
been  brought  about  by  abolishing  the 
Board  of  Health  and  placing  the  de- 
partment under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
city  manager.  Apparatus  for  the  test- 
ing of  milk  has  been  installed  and  the 
work  of  the  department  is  preventing 
the  sale  of  any  milk  in  the  city  that  is 
not  clean  and  of  good  quality. 

IT  is  confidently  expected  that  the  city 
government  in  Ashtabula  will  con- 
tinue to  improve.  Enough  has  already 
been  accomplished  to  show  that  democ- 
racy is  not  incompatible  with  the  recog- 
nized efficiency  of  the  manager  plan. 
The  fact  that  the  ordinary  commis- 
sion-manager form  does  not  give  the 
people  a  fair  chance  for  representation 
in  its  policy-determining  body  is  a  seri- 
ous drawback  to  the  adoption  by  popu- 
lar vote  of  this  otherwise  most  excel- 
lent plan  of  municipal  government,  and 
is,  I  believe,  largely  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  three  out  of  four  charter 
movements  in  Ohio  cities  were  turned 
down  by  the  voters  during  the 
past  year. 

The  terms  of  all  members  of 
(jC  the     Ashtabula    council     expire 

with  the  current  year,  the  elec- 
tion to  choose  their  successors 
will  be  held  next  November.  It 
is  expected  this  election  will  be 
attended  with  good  results  and 
the  city  government  go  on  with- 
out a  hitch  when  the  newly 
elected  council  is  seated  at  the 
first  of  the  year.  If  this  proves 
true  the  proportional-manager 
form  of  government  will  have 
successfully  passed  its  experi- 
mental stage,  and  other  com- 
munities need  not  fear  to  adopt 
this  up-to-date  plan  which  pro- 
vides for  democracy  as  well  as 
efficiency  in  city  government. 
Ashtabula,  Ohio 
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WAR  WORK  FOR  EVERYBODY 


GENERAL  PERSHING  de- 
es  the  war  will  be  won 
by  the  side  mosl  determined 
to  win.  Do  we  know  what  this 
means?  The  Huns  have  got  the  start 
of  ns  bj  forty  years,  in  the  matter  of  deter- 
mination to  win  tin1  war.  How  to  overcome 
the  forty  years'  handicap  in  six  months — 
here  is  our  great  national,  and  individual, 
war  problem. 

The  entire  German  population  is  on  a 
war  footing.  Every  German  citizen  is  prac- 
tically a  German  soldier.  His  time,  health. 
money,  thought,  labor,  emotion — all  are 
conscripted.  Food,  clothing,  housekeeping, 
are  severely  regulated  and  restricted  by 
war  needs.  Consciously  or  unconsciously, 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  every  man,  woman 
.ind  child  cm  German  soil  today  is  backing 
up  the  German  army. 

Our  national  program  of  defense  by  land, 
sea  and  air  is  superb.  Our  high  officials, 
great  manufacturers,  leading  business  men, 
are  doing  more  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. Our  soldier  and  sailor  boys  have 
nobly  gone  to  the  front,  with  the  spirit  of 
177G.  plus  the  science  of  1917. 

lint  our  individual  support  of  the  na- 
tion's war  measures  and  war  heroes,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  citizen  of  Germany, 
has  been  weak,  fitful,  wasteful,  ineffective. 
We  must  settle  down  to  the  business  of 
making  war— the  grim,  hard,  methodical 
business  of  it.  We  must  prove,  and  quickly, 
that  a  national  determination  made  in 
America  is  as  good  as  that  "made  in  Ger- 
many." 

Nut  more  than  15,000,000  people  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  a  recent  esti- 
mate, me  actively  engaged  in  scientific  war 
work  every  day.  There  should  be  75.000,000 
•  •f  us  so  engaged.  As  a  war  unit,  we  are 
_'(i  per  cent  efficient.  What  is  wrong  with 
us?  How  can  we  make  up  that  missing  80 
per  cent  of  personal  war  strength,  and  in 
so  doing  beat  the  Huns? 

The  Independent  War  Service  Bureau 
has  been  trying  to  analyze  the  situation. 
W'e  havi    come  to  the  following  conclusion: 


BY  EDWARD  EARLE  PURINT0N 

DIRECTOR  OF   THE   INDEPENDENT   WAR   SERVICE   BUREAU 


1'aul  Th'jtnpton 

Tin    Washington,  I>.  »'..    Imbulana    >'orps, 
motor  driving  offers  •<   '<"/   '"hi   to   women 
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Learn  what   the  Y.  M.   C.  A.  is  doing   in 
the    training    camps    and    help    them    do    it 

A  real  determination  to  conquer  any- 
thing— whether  it  be  a  Kaiser,  a  disease. 
a  failure,  a  business  loss,  or  any  other  kind 
of  alleged  misfortune — resolves  into  seven 
primary  factors.  These  are  as  follows : 
Conviction,  emotion,  resolution,  informa- 
tion, standardization,  cooperation,  action. 
To  be  on  the  way  to  victory,  a  man  must 
Mist  be  convinced  that  the  fight  is  right, 
and  therefore  necessary.  Then  he  must  have 
his  heart  stirred  by  a  feeling  strong  enough 
to  shake  him  out  of  his  mental  rut.  Then 
he  must  see  in  imagination  the  splendors 
of  victory,  and  say  to  himself,  "I  will  con- 
quer!" Then  he  must  learn  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it.  Then  he  must  readjust  his 
life  to  a  standardized  program  of  daily  war- 
fare. Then  he  must  call  to  his  aid  all  the 
possible  resources,  of  men.  machines,  ma- 
terials. Then  he  must  act,  regularly,  per- 
sistently, powerfully,  no  matter  what 
comes,  until  the  end  is  reached. 

As  Americans,  we  have  put  our  deter- 
mination to  win  thru  the  first  three  stages 
— conviction,  emotion,  resolution.  But 
most  of  ns  have  yet  to  complete  the  last 
four  stages — information,  standardization, 
cooperation,  action.  Replying  to  many  re- 
quests the  Independent  War  Service  Bu- 
reau, in  conjunction  with  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Efficiency,  presents  this  article 
in  the  hope  of  aiding  the  war  determination 
and  execution  of  our  readers.  Everybody 
from  seven  years  of  age  to  seventy  should 
lind  some  interesting  and  profitable  war 
work  in  the  list  below,  which  is  the  first 
classified  war  directors  both  brief  and  com- 
prehensivc  to  appear  in  print. 

Suggestion.  Have  pencil  in  hand  while 
read.  Put  check  marks  before  numer- 
..i  all  paragraph  that  especially  inter- 
■  t  you.  When  you  finish  reading  article, 
go  back  and  note  all  paragraphs  checked, 
i  compare  to  see  which  three  you  con- 
sider  most    valuable   ji,    helping  you   to  ren- 


der greatest  and  best  service. 
Underscore  numerals  of  each 
paragraph  thus  chosen. 

Then  standardize  your  two 
principal  war  assets — time  and  money. 
Settle  how  much  time  you  can  devote  to 
the  national  service  regularly,  each  day  or 
week.  Also  apportion  the  amount  of  money 
you  can  spare  by  the  week  or  month,  as  a 
donation  or  investment. 

Then  fill  out,  sign,  mail,  the  War  Work 
Registration  Card.  This  form  is  modeled 
from  the  blank  originally  used  by  The  Effi- 
ciency Society  in  its  campaign  to  interest 
manufacturers,  dealers  and  professional 
men  in  a  combined  effort  to  sustain  and 
cooperate  with  the  Government  in  all  war 
matters  in  which  information  was  gathered 
showing  the  service  now  being  given  all 
firms  and  individuals,  the  ways  in  which 
plants  and  the  abilities  of  executives  can 
be  used,  the  way  in  which  the  Government 
cooperates,  and  the  effect  of  war  on  the 
business  of  the  country. 

Whoever,  wherever,  whatever  you  are — 
please  sign  the  blank.  We  want  to  roll  up 
a  volunteer  army  of  war  workers  100,000 
strong !  Help  us  to  do  it. 

In  this  effort  the  Efficiency  Service  of 
The  Independent  is  joining  hands  with  the 
Efficiency  Society  to  extend  the  plan  it 
inaugurated  with  its  war  service  question- 
naire just  as  the  National  Institute  of  Effi- 
ciency has  already  joined  with  the  society 
in  its  important  work. 

The  following  modes  and  means  of  serv- 
ice are  condensed  for  lack  of  space.  The 
classes  of  persons  to  whom  the  sections 
apply  are  named  at  the  top  of  the  section. 
A  few  items  overlap,  therefore  all  may  be 
read  to  advantage. 

MEN 

If  you  are  a  man  over  thirty-one,  or 
under  thirty-one  and  not  yet  drafted,  con- 
sider these  possibilities. 

1.  Join  the  great  national  army  now 
forming,  of  professional  and  industrial 
workers.    Employ    spare   time,    utilize    busi- 
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T.  M.  Fisher 

"Every  Scout  to  Feed  a  Soldier";  tut  that's 
only  one  of  the  things  that  the  Scouts  do 
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One  of  the  floats  in  New  York's  Red  Cross 
parade.  Here  is  war  work  for  every  woman 

ness  training  better,  aid  the  Government — 
either  with  or  without  pay.  Be  registered 
anyhow.  Apply  for  membership  or  informa- 
tion to  the  United  States  Public  Reserve, 
Department  of  Labor,  Washington,   D.  C. 

2.  Save  a  little  each  week,  and  sub- 
scribe to  the  Liberty  Loan.  Get  particu- 
lars from  nearest  bank  or  trust  company. 

3.  Study  by  mail  a  good  course  in  Per- 
sonal   Efficiency,    to    make    you    a    better, 


self,"  from  your  state  agricultural  college 
or  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Washington.  The  Red  Cross  and 
other  patriotic  societies  furnish  war  cam- 
paign hangers. 

9.  Get  one  or  more  copies  of  "The  Platts- 
burg  Manual,"  the  book  to  increase  effi- 
ciency of  beginning  soldiers.  Give  or  loan 
it  to  men  friends  of  military  age.  Book 
is  endorsed  by  Generals  Scott,  Wood  and 
other  high  officials.  From  local  book  store, 
or  The  Century  Company,  353  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

10.  Aid  economy  at  home,  be  as  pa- 
triotic as  the  women  of  your  family.  Don't 
grumble  at  meatless  days.  Look  cheerful 
when  the  pie  is  absent.  Eat  a  fourth  less — 
Mr.  Hoover  and  other  food  experts  declare 
that  Americans  eat  about  thirty  per  cent 
more  than  they  should.  Stop  being  fussy 
about  food — summon  all  your  bravery  and 
try  to  be  as  soldier-like  as  our  boys  in 
France  who  take  with  a  smile  their  butter- 
less  black  bread  and  their  oatmeal  void  of 
cream  and  sugar. 

BOYS   AND   YOUTHS 

If  you  are  a  lad  of  less  than  twenty-one, 
choose  among  these  lines  of  action. 


Underwood  &  Underwood 

Train  yourself  to   fill   a  man's   place,   like 
these    girls     on     a     South     Dakota     farm 


solutely  necessary.  Secretary  of  War  Baker 
says,    "The    most    useful    thing    the    high 
school  boy  can  do  is  to  finish   his  course, 
training   himself   for    a    productive    career, 
at   the   same   time   keeping   his   body   espe- 
11.  Join   the  American    Boys   army,   the     dally   fit  for  military   service."   Read   and 
greatest   industrial   mobilization   of  youths     try  out  a  modern  efficiency  book,  such  as 
ever  attempted,   with  a  proposed  member-     Dr.   Gulick's  "The  Efficient  Life,"  or  Dr. 
ship    of    2,000,000.    Apply    for    particulars     Marden's  "Training  for  Efficiency,"  or  my 
and    registration   to   William   Edwin   Hall,     own  "Efficient  Living."  Study  also  a  physi- 
faster  worker,  help  you  cut  down  waste  and     Director  of  the  United  States  Boys  Work-     cal  training  book,  like  "Home  Gymnastics,' 


prevent  loss,  increase  production  capacity 
of  yourself,  community,  country. 

4.  Volunteer  to  work  on  a  farm  next 
summer,  in  vacation  or  all  summer.  Apply  to 
your  state  agricultural  college,  or  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington, or  your  state  public  employment 
bureau.  Farm  enlistment  headquarters  for 
New  York  is  State  Public  Employment  Bu- 
reau, 262  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn. 

5.  Build  up  your  health  reserve,  be  ready 
for  emergency.  Late  statistics  show  that 
every  other  American  is  physically  unfit 
for  war  duty — or  business  efficiency.  Buy 
a  few  modern  health  books,  study  with 
your  family.  Join  a  national  health  organ- 
ization with  expert  counsellors. 

6.  Back  up  the  remarkable  training  camp 
and  field  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Learn 
what  this  means  to  our  boys  at  the  front. 
Get  particulars  from  local  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
branch,  or  Y.  M.  C.  A.  War  Work  Coun- 
cil,   124  East  Twenty-eighth    Street,    New 

fork  City.  Read  article  "War  Work  of  the 

Y.     M.     C.     A."     in 

Munsey's  Magazine, 
August.  1917.  Give 
something,  do  some- 
thing, to  help  this 
great  work. 

7.  If  not  liable  for 
war  duty,  and  able 
to  manage  boys,  vol- 
unteer as  Boy  Scout 
leader.  Wonderful 
growth  in  Boy  Scout 
Movement  on  war 
basis  demands  100,- 
000  more  scoutmas- 
ters and  assistants. 
Offer  your  services 
to  local  representa- 
tive Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  or  write 
National  Council. 
Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica. 200  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City. 
8.  Hang  in  the 
windows  of  your 
borne,  club  or  busi- 
ness place  a  few  pa- 
triotic  posters,  such 
as  "Help    Feed    Your- 


ing  Reserve,  Department  of  Labor,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

12.  Be  one  of  300,000  Boy  Scouts,  doing 
such  work  as  collecting  war  funds,  pack- 
ing supplies  for  soldiers,  distributing  Gov- 
ernment literature,  marching  in  parades, 
listing  homes  for  food  conservation,  carry- 
ing out  official  slogan  "Every  Scout  to 
Feed   a  Soldier"   by   working   farm,   back- 


(Ling   Swedish   system),   Funk   and   Wag- 
nails,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

14.  Plan  a  back-yard  garden  for  next 
season.  Join  the  food  production  army  of 
300,000  boys  and  girls  who  last  season 
worked  a  million  back-yard  gardens,  pro- 
ducing crops  worth  over  $3,000,000.  Next 
year  4,000,000  gardens  are  wanted  by  the 
Government.    Start    planning    yours    now. 


yard  and  vacant  lot  gardens.  Boy   Scouts     Get  advice  from  Carl  Vrooman,  Assistant 


raised  $18,000,000  for  the  Liberty  Loan  in 
four  days.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
says,  "No  scheme  dealing  with  the  train- 
ing of  the  youths  of  the  nation  can  leave 
out  the  Scout  movement  without  losing  the 
advantage  of  the  finest  system  of  boy  train- 
ing yet  devised."  Join  local  branch ;  or 
help  start  one — write  for  particulars  to 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  200  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

13.  Do   better   school   work,    train  mind 


Secretary      of     Agriculture,      Washington, 
D.  C. 

15.  Resolve  to  beat  your  state  record 
in  growing  some  kind  of  crop — corn,  beans, 
potatoes  or  whatever  your  soil  produces 
best.  Do  you  know  what  other  boys  have 
done?  James  Cole,  of  Minnesota,  grew  113 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  where  the  aver- 
age yield  is  25  bushels ;  in  three  years  he 
took  $180  in  prizes ;  last  year  his  seed  corn 
alone  brought  him  $45.  Vern  Johnson,  four- 


WAR  WORK  REGISTRATION  CARD 

The  Independent  Efficiency  Service, 

119  West  40th  Strf.et,  New  York  City. 
I  have  read  Mr.  Purinton's  article,  "War  Work  for  Everybody,"  and  am  most  interested  for 
myself  in  : 

Paragraph  Number Number   and  Number   

Can  devote   hours  a  week  to  national  war  service. 

Can  save  $ a  week  to  aid  war    (investment,  donation,  or  both  combined). 

Belong  to  war  extension  or  relief  societies,  as  follows :    


Am  already  doing  war  work,  as  follows: 


It   not,  why  not? 


Full   name 
Address   .  .  . 

Firm 

Remarks 


and  body  more  effectively,  for  the  new  re-  teen  years  old,  won  the  State  Boys  Corn 
sponsibilities  and  opportunities  coming  Club  championship  by  raising  136  bushels 
after  the  war.  Don't  leave  school  unless  ab-     to    the   acre — four    times    as    much    as    his 

father     could     raise. 

and  winning  besides 
the  profit  of  $99.40 
on  his  acre  crop. 
Howard  LaFrance, 
of  Michigan,  made  a 
net  profit  of  $107.85 
on  a  half  acre  of  po- 
tatoes, besides  keep- 
ing about  $40  worth 
of  seed  potatoes  for 
next  year,  the  total 
half-acre  crop  being 
210  bushels.  If  you 
want  to  be  a  prize- 
winning  "soldi*  of 
the  commissary"  ob- 
tain directions  for 
Boys  <'lul>  Work 
from      Prof.      O.      II. 

Benson,  Department 
o  f  Agriculture, 

Washington,  I'.  *'.. 
or  from  agricultural 

rtmenl    of 
state    university 
from  your  state 
cultural 

L6.    Make         [( 
tinned    on     ; 


My   business   or  professional   organization   is    (or   is   not)    cooperating  with   the   Government 

(Cross  out  negative  or  affirmative) 

If   so,    how  ?    


Have  had  special   training  or  experience    industrial   or  professional,   that  might   be   utilized, 
•is    follows :    


Position. 


Note  to  Reader  :  This  card  will  be  held  in  absolute  confidence.  Answers  to  all  questions 
are  desired,  but  any  may  be  omitted  at  your  discretion.  Please  mail  card  us  soon  as  possible  to 
The  Independent  Efficiency  Service,  address  above.  You  will  be  notified  as  plans  mature  to 
make  these  cards  effective. 
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AUSTIN  STANDARD 

Delivered  Complete  on  a  Production  Schedule 


Exterior  of  a  "High  No.  3"  Austin  Standard  Factory-Building,  completed  for  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  21,  1917 


WE  hold  for  you  today,  in  stock  and  under 
contract,  the  materials  necessary  for  any 
building  you  may  require  that  will  ap- 
proximate any  one  or  any  combination  of  our  nine 
types  of  our  Austin  Standard  Factory- Buildings. 

Austin  Standard  Factory-Buildings  embody  the 
cumulative  effort  of  forty  years  of  factory  building, 
combined  with  suggestions  from  the  best  engineer- 
ing talent  of  Austin  customers  throughout  the 
country,  formulated  in  proven  designs  for  nine 
standard  cross-sections;  and  are  delivered  complete 
as  a  product  of  specialized,  well-organized  effort, 
scheduled  on  a  definite  production  basis. 


IN  addition  to  the  nine 
Austin  Standard  Factory- 
Buildings  we  offer  a  compre- 
hensive service  in  the  design, 
construction  and  equipment 
of  individual  buildings  or 
complete  plants. 

The  Engineering  Department  em- 
braces six  geographical  centers 
where  almost  immediate  service  is 
available. 

The  Construction  Department  is  thor- 
oughly organized,  and  supplied  with 
the  most  recent  labor-saving  equip- 
ment. 

The  Equipment  Department  pur- 
chases and  installs  heating,  lighting, 
plumbing,  power-equipment  and 
production-machinery  as  desired. 
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FACTORY- BUILDINGS 

Quality,  Cost,  and  Time  of  Completion  Guaranteed 


Interior  of  a  "High  No.  3"  Austin  Standard  Factory-Building,  completed  for  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  .Sept.  21,  1917 


T 


HIS 

one 


view  is  centered  on 
J.  one  bay  50  feet  wide. 
Note  the  clear  span,  and  good 
daylighting.  Over  3600  square 
feet  of  glass  and  only  one 
column  for  every  2000  square 
feet  of  floor  mean  well  day- 
clear   working    floor 


feet 

colu 

feet 

.ighted, 

area,  dollars  and  cents  in  daily 

operation. 

Note  that  this  is  a  Revised  No.  3 
Standard.  The  entire  roof  system  is 
raised  10  feet,  and  columns  made 
heavier  to  allow  for  two  10-ton 
overhead  cranes. 

Austin  Standard  Factory-Buildings 
are  modern,  superbly  daylighted, 
good-looking,  permanent  buildings, 
a  real  asset  to  any  plant. 


I 


"^HIS  building,  the  longest  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company  ever  built  at  one  time  at 
Schenectady,  is  860  feet  long  and  100  feet 
wide.  We  delivered  this  86,000  square  feet  of 
Austin  Revised  Standard  No.  3  building  com- 
plete in  76  working-days  after  the  order  was  signed, 
4  days  ahead  of  schedule. 

We  can,  subject  to  prior  sale,  erect  complete  on  your 
property  Austin  Standard  Buildings  Nos.  1,  2  and  3, 
in  30  working-days  from  the  date  of  your  order. 
Nos.  4, 5,  6  and  7  can  be  delivered  in  60  working- 
days.  Other  standards  in  slightly  longer  time.  We 
guarantee  quality,  cost,  and  time  of  completion. 


"Results,  Not  Excuses"  is  the 
slogan  on  the  cover  of  the 
new  Book  of  Austin  Btcild- 
ings.  If  you  need  a  factory 
building  of  any  kind  it  will 
pay  you  to  send  for  this 
catalog. 


The  Austin  Company 

INDUSTRIAL  BUILDERS 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


New  York  Philadelphia 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  Indianapolis 

Export  Representative:  American  Steel  Kxport  Co.,  Woolworlh  HuiKllnU.   New  ■*  ork 


Pittsburgh 
Jackson,  Mich. 


BIG  BUSINESS  IN  THE  WAR 

BY  WILLIAM  R.  HAYWARD 

MONTHLY    ARTICLE    OF   THE    EFFICIENCY    SOCIETY 


IN  times  like  the  present  values 
change  over  night.  The  salary  of  a 
popular  dancer  is  liable  to  drop  to 
a  point  where  it  may  approximate 
that  of  a  successful  executive;  con- 
versely, men  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  a  place  somewhere  within  the  vague 
category  of  the  "laboring  classes"  ac- 
quire an  importance  in  the  general 
scheme  such  as  many  "professional" 
people  ordinarily  enjoy.  New  standards 
have  been  set  up  and  material  things, 
like  steel  and  timber,  and  immaterial 
things,  like  service  and  ability,  are 
judged  in  terms  of  war's  requirements. 

Especially  does  war  affect  business, 
from  this  standpoint  of  values,  and  I 
hope  here  to  be  able  to  emphasize  the 
opportunity  that  war  brings  to  those 
concerned  with  the  business  life  of  the 
nation.  The  opportunity  is  not  one  for 
dividend  making,  but  rather  for  so 
strengthening  the  position  of  business, 
within  the  larger  life  of  the  nation, 
that  when  peace  again  comes  business 
shall  continue  to  be  the  logical  and  best 
expression  of  the  national  genius. 

Hitherto,  American  business  has  been 
a  singular  admixture.  The  gospel  of 
laissez  faire  has  been  the  general  basis, 
but  added  to  it  there  have  been  in- 
dividual schemes  in  industry  that  have 
social  objects  consciously  in  view,  and 
which,  incidentally,  have  been  both  more 
radical  and  more  successful  than  any 
others  in  the  world.  There  have  been,  in 
other  words,  any  number  of  profiteers, 
and  a  percentage — relatively  of  enor- 
mous value  to  the  community — of  men 
who  have  been  conscious  patriots  and 
big  business  men  simultaneously.  The 
declaration  of  war  splendidly  increased 
the  latter  class;  Ford  and  Schwab  out- 
shine thousands  of  others  only  in  the 
greater  extent  of  the  facilities  they 
have  offered  in  the  national  cause.  Bus- 
iness, "big"  and  lesser,  has  responded 
stirringly  to  the  call,  and  is  now  faith- 
fully submitting  itself  to  the  process  of 
being  officially  whipped  into  shape — 
necessarily  a  stupendous  task  in  the 
case  of  a  nation  that  has  been  accus- 
tomed for  years  to  a  modicum  of  legis- 
lative interference  with  individual  am- 
bition in  industry. 

By  far  the  greatest  problem  that 
America  at  war  faces  is  her  industrial 
problem.  The  Government  has  found  that 
raising  the  personnel  of  vast  armies  is 
child's  play  compared  with  diverting 
industry  from  the  thousand  smaller 
channels  in  which  it  flows  in  peace 
times  into  one  gigantic  steady  stream 
that  will  provide  the  armies  with  equip- 
ment, and  keep  them  supplied  at  a 
point  four  thousand  miles  away  from 
<>ur  nearest  fort.  But  there  are  signs 
that  this  problem  has  been  rightly  ap- 
prehended and  is  being  successfully 
tackled.  Things  are  happening  that  the 
cartoonist  overlooks  when  he  depicts 
Congress  as  a  bespectacled,  incompe- 
tent old  fogy  and  Columbia  as  a  maiden 
enmeshed  in  masses  of  red  tape. 

Without  doubt  there  is  enough  stiff- 
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ness  and  officialism  at  Washington  to 
cause  delays,  misunderstanding  and 
various  other  manifestations  of  admin- 
istrative weakness.  But  a  fair  compar- 
ison takes  into  consideration  conditions 
as  they  were  before  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war,  and  then 
judges  the  progress,  actual  and  pros- 
pective. From  this  point  of  view,  the 
most  remarkable  as  well  as  the  most 
encouraging  sign  is  the  way  in  which 
the  representative  business  men  of  the 
nation  are  giving  their  time,  energy 
and  ability  not  only  as  individuals  but 
in  cooperation  with  other  business  men 
on  the  one  hand  and  with  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  other. 

INDUSTRY  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history  is  grasping  what  team  work 
means  from  the  standpoint  of  the  na- 
tion's need.  Thru  the  various  boards 
of  business  men  and  their  sub-commit- 
tees, extraordinary  results  have  been 
attained  within  the  four  months  during 
which  the  work  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense has  been  at  work.  To  mention  but 
a  few  of  these:  the  mobilization  of 
262,000  miles  of  the  railroads  of  the 
country  along  with  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  systems;  the  completion  of 
a  military  inventory  of  27,000  manu- 
facturing plants;  the  saving  of  millions 
of  dollars  thru  the  appointment  of 
local  committees  of  business  men  to 
assist  the  quartermaster's  department 
in  the  army  in  the  economical  and  effi- 
cient purchase  of  supplies,  and  by  the 
coordination  of  purchases  thru  the 
agency  of  the  general  munitions  board; 
arrangements  for  the  conservation  and 
expeditious  shipment  of  coal  for  both 
federal  and  civilian  use;  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  committee  which  will  visit 
Russia  for  the  purpose  of  giving  much 
needed  assistance  in  the  organization 
of  transportation;  enlistment  of  num- 
bers of  reserve  engineer  regiments  that 
are  going  to  France  to  aid  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  railroads. 

Highly  significant  among  these  Gov- 
ernment business  activities  is  the 
agreement  which  the  Council  has  been 
able  to  bring  about  between  capital  and 
labor  on  the  question  of  labor  condi- 
tions, which  abroad  have  proved  such 
a  stumbling  block  to  war  efficiency 
from  the  industrial  standpoint.  Produc- 
tion has  been  held  up;  almost  endless 
trouble  has  been  given  the  English  ad- 
ministration by  threatened  and  actual 
strikes;  and  the  results  of  unwise  en- 
forcement of  output  beyond  the  physi- 
cal capacity  of  the  workers,  have  pro- 
vided a  warning  from  which  we,  in  this 
country,  may  profit. 

It  is  impossible  that  industry  should 
go  on  without  many  changes  in  labor 
conditions.  The  entry  of  women  into 
the  strictly  industrial  sphere  itself 
creates  an  imperative  need  of  careful 
adjustments.  The  point  is,  however, 
that  it  has  already  been  agreed  to  sub- 
mit   to    the    Government    questions    of 


labor  conditions  that  may  arise  before 
drastic  action  that  might  seriously  crip- 
ple some  branch  of  industry,  is  taken. 
Here  is  fitting  proof  of  the  nation-wide 
realization  that  without  successful  or- 
ganization of  our  resources,  the  bravery 
of  our  soldiers  will  go  for  nothing. 

Uppermost  in  the  minds  of  men  is 
the  thought:  "How  can  I  help  thru  my 
business?  Where  will  my  personal 
training  and  experience,  and  the  facili- 
ties for  production  of  my  personnel 
and  plant,  best. fit  in?"  In  a  good  many 
cases  the  Government  has  not  yet 
worked  out  the  answer.  But  the  answer 
will  be  given,  and  when  it  is  acted 
upon  the  foundation  will  be  laid  for  one 
of  the  most  fundamental  and  far-reach- 
ing changes  in  the  history  of  industry, 
one  might  almost  say  in  the  history  of 
the  nation.  For  America's  millions  lit- 
erally live,  move  and  have  their  being 
by  reason  of  their  countless  forms  of 
business  activity,  and  war  is  not  mere- 
ly proving  the  existence  of  these  mu- 
tual dependencies,  but  is  also  demand- 
ing a  general  recognition  of  them.  War 
is  making  a  nation  out  of  a  hundred 
million  people.  Out  of  business  it  is 
forging  the  nation's  greatest  weapon. 
Never  was  business  so  vital,  never  has 
efficiency  had  such  a  goal,  and  never 
was  there  such  promise  of  permanently 
giving  to  business  the  national  signifi- 
cance which  is  its  logical  due. 

IN  this  connection  a  paragraph  in  a 
recent  book  from  the  pen  of  Gerald 
Stanley  Lee — an  able  analyst  of  social 
phenomena — is  of  renewed  interest.  Be- 
fore America  entered  the  war  he  wrote: 
"While  we  have  to  admit  we  have  not 
finished  off  as  many  Fords  as  we  might, 
we  have  already  made  one  point  with  our 
method;  we  have  proved  once  for  all 
to  ourselves  in  Ford's  vast  experiment 
station  in  Detroit,  and  in  a  thousand 
smaller  and  less-known  ways,  that  an 
organization  of  self-propelled  men  can 
do  a  third  more  work  in  a  day  than  an 
organization  of  propelled  men.  .  .  . 
Ford  has  put  self-starters  into  his  men, 
and  the  result  is  an  efficiency  that 
America  most  earnestly  wishes  the 
iron-levered  Prussian  minds,  swinging 
out  into  control  of  Germany  today, 
would  take  note  of  in  time.  We  think 
it  can  be  shown  that  Prussian  efficien- 
cy, based  on  industrial  military  genius 
and  on  ordering  men  about,  must  result 
there  as  it  does  in  America,  in  hordes 
of  plodders,  and  we  believe  that  Ford 
efficiency,  based  on  dramatic  genius, 
on  imagination  about  men,  gains  in- 
evitably the  most  tremendous  material 
result." 

Instances  could  be  multiplied  by  way 
of  showing  how  general  the  new  and 
broader  conception  of  business  has  be- 
come. From  a  conception  it  must  be, 
and  is  being,  translated  into  the  con- 
crete terms  of  human  betterment. 
Above  all,  it  will  do  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  win  the  war. 

New  York  City 
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Known  for  Its  Tone 

And  Because  It 

£        Plays  All  Records 

The  Brunswick  has  an  all-wood  sound  chamber 
— built  like  a  violin. 

This  throat  gives  The  Brunswick  a  clear,  vi- 
brant voice.  "When  you  hear  it,  you  will  have 
a' new  appreciation  of  phonographic  reproduction. 
One  must  compare  it. 

Another  feature  that  decides  many  in  favor  of 
The  Brunswick  is  its  ability  to  play  all  records, 
whatever  make.     This  removes  limitations. 

This  means  Brunswick  owners  may  now 
enjoy  the  now  famous  Pathe  Discs,  for 
which  a  sapphire-ball  reproducer  is  fur- 
nished. Pathe,  as  you  know,  has  the 
world's  largest  collection  of  records. 

The  Brunswick  is  designed  and 
built  by  the  House  of  Brunswick, 
for  76  years  a  leader  in  the  wood 
working  art.  The  Brunswick  is  fur- 
nished in  ten  models,  ranging  from 
$30  to  $1500. 

Hear  The  Brunswick,  and  com- 
pare before  you  decide.  It  is  the 
final  type,  a  composite  of  all  wanted 
features — truly,  "All  Phonographs 
in  One." 

The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co. 

Chicago      San  Francisco      New  York      Cincinnati 

Branch   Houses  in   Principal  Cities 

of   United   States,    Mexico,   France 

CANADIAN    DISTRIBUTORS 

Musical    Merchandise     Sales    Co.,    So    York    St., 

Toronto 


DEALERS:    Write    for    our    profitable 

■with  all  the  sales  details. 


plan 
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Nine  Ways  of  Saving  Time 


? 


i 


\ 


\ 
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Write  to  the  Manager  of  The  Independent  Plan  and  Pur- 
chase Department  for  information  about  these  devices 


After  you  have  decided  on  an  up-to-date  ver- 
tical filing  case  for  your  correspondence  you 
will  want  to  be  sure  that  the  plan  of  filing 
is  adequate  for  the  amount  of  business  your 
office  handles.  Look  at  the  guides  pictured 
in  this  drawer.  Note  the  careful  arrange- 
ment, giving  you  quick  access  to  the  papers 
you  want,  how  small  the  chance  of  mis- 
placing   when    returning    papers    to    the    file 


Do  the  cards  in  your  inaex  ever  stick  to- 
gether? Do  you  or  your  clerks  ever  lose  any 
time  finding  cards  on  this  account?  Suppose 
the  first  line — that  is  the  name — on  every 
index  card  in  your  files,  no  matter  how 
many  they  are,  was   always   visible,   like  this 

You  don't  keep  your  business  letters  folded 
and  in  their  envelopes,  of  course — but  you 
may  not  have  installed  an  easy-running  let- 
ter file.  These  upright  files  are  made  of  wood 
thruout,    of    metal,    or    of    wood    and    metal 


As  you  sit  at  your  desk,  you  can  press  a 
button,  and  can  be  in  communication  with 
all  the  heads  of  departments  at  once.  You 
speak  to  them  all  at  the  same  time  just  as 
tho  they  were  grouped  about  your  table — 
and  they  all  hear  your  words  clear  and  dis- 
tinct as  the  natural  voice.  This  is  a  saving 
of  time  in  two  or  three  ways.  Why  not  try  it? 


Telephoning  from  New  York  to  Philadel- 
phia? How  long  will  your  message  take? 
What  is  the  toll-rate  ?  Can  you  be  sure  that 
you  use  all  the  time  you  pay  for,  or  do 
you  stop  sooner  than  you  need  to,  feeling 
that  your  allotted  time  is  up  ?  There  is  a 
device  that  will  save  money  on  your  long- 
distance calls  by  keeping  accurate  count  of 
actual  time  used,  and  of  interruptions,  so 
that  you   can   be  sure   the   charge   is   correct 


Small  coins  are  a  bother  to  handle  when 
making  up  a  pay-roll  or  when  making  change 
at  the  counter.  If  you  could  be  sure  of  doing 
this  accurately  by  pressing  buttons  on  a  ma- 
chine  you  would  at  least  investigate  the  ma- 
chine and  find  out  what  it  will  surely  do. 
Such    a    machine    as     that    is    shown     here 

This  complete  triple-prinfer  cash  register 
has  separate  total  Jind  cash  drawer  for  each 
of  nine  clerks.  At  the  end  of  a  day  the  pro- 
prietor can  tell  the  numli'r  of  customers 
each  clerk  has  waited  on,  and  if  the  cash 
doesn't  balance  this  machine  will,  tell  who 
made  the  mistake.  This  register  gives  a 
printed  receipt,  or  prints  on  sales-slip  the 
kind  of  sale-  ca.sh,  charge,  or  received  on 
account ;  clerk's  initials,  amount  of  sale, 
the  number  of  the  transaction   and  the  date- 


Important  dates  are  sometimes  made  a  long 
time  ahead.  There  are  conventions,  committee 
meetings,  directors'  meetings,  conferences, 
there  are  men  coming  to  see  you,  there  are 
men  you  must  call  on.  Have  you  a  plan  by 
which  all  these  matters  can  be  laid  before 
you  as  each  day  comes  ?  Can  you  tell  all  you 
have  to  do  today  and  look  ahead  a  week  and 
find  open  spots  ?  You  can  if  you  use  this  device 


A  clear  desk  is  much  to  be  desired.  The  fewer 
encumbrances  the  better.  Can  you  always  put 
your  hand  on  your  pencil,  can  you  always 
find  your  ink-eraser,  can  you  always  be  sure 
where  your  desk  note-book  is  ?  Suppose  you 
had  a  drawer  in  your  desk  made  to  hold  all 
these  easily  misplaced  articles,  as  well  as  other 
small  things,   would   you   use   it  ?   You   would 
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President  of  Great 
News  Service  at  28 

A  few  years  ago  a  cub  reporter — 
now  head  of  an  organization 
supplying  news  to  more  than  700 
daily  papers. 


"You  start  at  $8  a  week,"  said 
the  city  editor  of  an  Indianapolis 
paper  to  Roy  W.  Howard. 

"Thank  you,"  beamed  the 
youngster.  He  had  been  getting 
up  at  three  in  the  morning  to 
deliver  papers  and  a  job  as  cub 
reporter  was  a  big  advance. 

Two  years  later  this  young 
man  became  sporting  editor  of 
an  Indianapolis  paper.  In  an- 
other year  he  had  been  promoted 
to  telegraph  editor  and  was  later 
made  news  editor  of  an  impor- 
tant Cincinnati  daily. 

On  his  28th  birthday,  January 
1st,  1912,  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  United  Press  Associations, 
the  greatest  organization  in  the 
world  for  the  gathering  and  dis- 
tribution of  news. 

The  knowledge  that  carries 
men  thru 

From  cub  reporter  to  executive 
head  of  this  great  news  service 
was  a  long  step  on  the  road  to 
business  success.  Mr.  Howard 
was  able  to  take  it  in  a  few  years 
because  he  realized  the  impor- 
tance of  knowing  fundamentals. 

First,  he  mastered  the  funda- 
mentals underlying  his  chosen 
line  of  work.  Then  the  same 
vision  that  made  him  master  of 
the  news  end  of  his  profession 
convinced  him  that  to  become  a 
successful  executive  he  must 
have  a  thoro  grasp  of  the  funda- 
mentals underlying  all  depart- 
ments of  business.  So  he  en- 
rolled for  the  Modern  Business 
Course  and  Service  of  the  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  Institute,  taking 
advantage  of  this  proven  short 
cut  to  business  knowledge. 

How  men  succeed 

All  successful  men  must  mas- 
ter  these    fundamental    business 


principles.  Once  they  have 
mastered  them  they  go  forward 
rapidly.  Men  who  have  not 
mastered  them  remain  half-way 
successes  — their  knowledge  is  not 
broad  enough  for  a  big  job. 

It  is  this  same  broad  grasp  of 
business  that  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute  is  today  giv- 
ing to  more  than  60,000  progres- 
sive business  men  thruout  the 
world. 

Based  upon  the  experience  of 

thousands  of  successful  men 

The  Institute  collects,  classifies 
and  transmits  thru  the  Modern 
Business  Course  and  Service  the 
best  thought  and  practice  in 
modern  business.  It  gives  you  a 
thoro  and  sound  training  in  the 
fundamental  principles  under- 
lying all  departments  of  business. 

In  our  national  crisis  today  the 
need  for  this  broad  executive 
training  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Men  in  all  branches  of  business 
are  being  called  upon  to  assume 
the  work  of  others  and  to  fill 
more  responsible  positions.  This 
demand  for  trained  executives 
will  be  even  greater  in  the  coming 
struggle  for  world  markets.  For 
men  and  women  who  are 
prepared  there  will  be  more 
opportunities  than  ever  before  to 
succeed  in  a  big  way. 


A.  T.  Hardin,  Vice-President  of 
the  New  York  Central  Lines; 
Melville  W.  Mix,  President  of  the 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  and  scores  of 
others  equally  prominent. 

In  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  291 
men  are  enrolled  in  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute ;  in  the  U.  S. 
Steel  Corporation,  450;  in  the 
National  Cash  Register  Co.,  194; 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
108;  in  the  General  Electric  Co., 
300 — and  so  on  down  the  list  of 
the  biggest  concerns  in  America. 

Advisory  Council 

Business  and  educational  au- 
thority of  the  highest  standing  is 
represented  in  the  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Institute.  This 
Council  includes  Frank  A.  Van- 
derlip,  President  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York;  Judge  E. 
H.  Gary,  head  of  the  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation;  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond, the  eminent  engineer; 
Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  the  statisti- 
cian and  economist,  and  Joseph 
French  Johnson,  Dean  of  the 
New  York  University  School  of 
Commerce. 


"Forging  Ahead  in  Business" 

A  careful  reading  of  the  interesting  book, 
"Forging  Ahead  in  Business,"  which  we 
will  send  you  free,  will  show  you  how  to 
prepare  for  the  increasing  number  of  busi- 
ness opportunities  that  are  bound  to  come 
during  the  next  few  years.  Every  man  with 
either  a  business  or  a  career  to  guide  to 
The   kind    Of   men  enrolled  bigger,    surer    success,    should    read    this 

t->  j  f   ,  .  _.  book.     Simply  fill  out  and  send  the  coupon 

Presidents  of  big  corporations  below. 
are  often  enrolled  for  the  Modern 

Business  Course  and   Service  ..  „  ^-^ 

along  with  ambitious  young  men  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  / 

in  their  employ.     Among  the  60,-  .l25.Astor.Place        New.York  City 

000  subscribers  are  such  men  as  Send  me  "For*in*  Ahead  in  BuSiaeSS"-FRFF 
E.  H.  Behrend,  President  of  the 

Hammermill    Paper  Co.;   N.  A.  Name  

Hawkins,  Manager  of  Sales,  Ford  a  '"rc 

__  '  „f  _     _,  .  Business 

Motor  Co.;    William  C.  D  Arcy,      Address 

President    of    the    Associated      Mll,ine„ 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World:      Poiitioa. 
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THE  NEW  ART  OF  HIRING  AND  FIRING 

MONTHLY  ARTICLE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  EFFICIENCY 


THK  shipbuilding  industry,  the  muni- 
tion factories  and  the  steel  foundries 
are  all  hampered  in  production  and. 
in  spite  of  the  present  intense, need,  men 
are  coming  and  going,  "hired  and  fired," 
with  astonishing  frequency.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  "Labor  Turnover"  is  the 
most  crucial  subject  in  industry  at  the 
moment,  and  a  fitting  one  for  intensive  in- 
vestigation. 

Words  spring  into  usage  as  if  by  magic. 
Such  a  one  is  "Turnover"  as  applied  to 
labor  by  those  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  human  element  in  in- 
dustry. Not  till  the  shadow  of  war  pre- 
vented hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  from 
reaching  our  shores  did  the  shortage  of 
labor  cause  employers  to  examine  the  whole 
field  with  a  critical  and  discerning  eye. 
The  first  point  discovered — or,  rather,  re- 
discovered, for  it  is  as  old  as  the  hills — 
was  that  it  cost  much  real  money  to  hire 
and  train  even  the  common  workmen. 

Now,  even  the  world  outside  the  ranks  of 
employers  themselves,  deeply  concerned  in 
all  that  pertains  to  the  efficiency  of  indus- 
try, is  asking  just  what  is  meant  by  this 
"Labor  Turnover"  about  which  so  much 
fuss  is  being  made  in  manufacturing  cir- 
cles. This  is  fitting,  for  we  are  all  con- 
cerned. 

"Turnover"  is  the  phrase  used  in  indus- 
try to  express  the  great  numerical  loss  of 
men  suffered  thru  the  ebb  and  flow  of  labor. 
Investigators  who  have  set  their  minds  to 
study  the  human  problem  have  found  that 
for  every  unit   of  a  thousand   men   nearly 
three  thousand  have  to  be  employed  in  the 
course  of  a  year  to  keep  the  unit  up  to  full 
strength.    In    this    "Turnover"    there    is    a 
great    economic  loss   for   both   capital    and 
labor.  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
every   workingman   loses  from   $20   to  $30 
between    jobs    and    every    employer    loses 
about  twice  as  much  in  hiring  and  training 
a   new   man   to  take   his   place.   Of  course 
there    is    a    great   variation    for    individual 
jobs.    A    silk    manufacturer    found    it    cost 
him    $7ii    to    hire    and    train    a   broad    silk 
weaver,  $50  to  train  a  spinner  and  so  on 
thru   Hie   whole  list.   Very  often,   however, 
no  benefit   was  gained  because  the  employ- 
ees   quit    soon    after 
the    period    of    train- 
ing   was    completed. 
Imagine    the    aggre- 
gate I"--  I"  the  indi- 
vidual  and  to   indus 
try ;    nearly   a   quar- 
of  a   million  dol- 
lar- in  a  plant   - 
only  a  thousand  men 
a  i  e     employed.     1 1 
went  into  many  mil- 
lions    in     the     I 
plant      before      they 
"did  something." 

Knowing    the    i 
tent     ami     cost     of 

turnover      arc      \>  a  t 

steps  in  the  right 
direction  ;  the  next 
point  i-  to  <ii- 
and  apply  the  rem- 
edj .  This  consists  in 
get  ting  the  right 
of  laborer,  keeping 
him  if  yon  can  and. 
if  he  departs,  utiliz- 
ing the  knowledge  of 
the  cause  of  depart- 
ure in  order  to  retain 
the  other  workers 
in  contentment 
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BY  J.  DOMINICK  HACKETT 

Among  those  who  have  recognized  the 
importance  of  anchoring  their  labor  supply, 
it  is  becoming  the  custom  now  to  make  a 
comprehensive  study  of  employment,  be- 
ginning with  the  source  of  labor.  From  the 
period  of  men's  application  till  that  of  their 
departure,  their  careers  are  studied  with 
care,  both  individually  and  collectively.  The 
location  of  dwelling  in  relation  to  the  plant, 
transportation,  age,  nationality,  hight  and 
other  points  are  matters  for  consideration. 
The  applicant  is  "introduced"  with  much 
formality  and  informed  that  complaints 
will  be  carefully  considered.  From  exact 
specifications,  previously  compiled,  he  is 
placed  in  the  position  which  seems  to  suit 
him  best.  Promotion  is  held  out  as  an  in- 
ducement to  "stay  put"  and  his  possible 
advances  in  pay  are  specified.  He  is  in- 
structed what  to  do  in  case  of  accident  and 
informed  of  the  educational  facilities  in  the 
neighborhood,  in  case  he  should  desire  to 
study.  All  such  moves  tend  to  reduce  the 
human  turnover  of  the. plant. 

FOUNDED  on  the  theory  that  you  can- 
not reduce  turnover  till  you  have  ade- 
quately diagnosed  its  cause,  is  the  careful 
tabulation  of  the  reasons  why  men  leave 
their  jobs.  An  analysis  of  many  thousand 
reasons,  actually  recorded,  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  eliminate  the  inessential  and  class- 
ify the  essential  into  a  short  and  usable 
list. 

In  all  industry  about  75  per  cent  of  those 
who  leave  voluntarily  quit  their  work  and, 
on  the  average,  not  more  than  15  per  cent 
are  discharged.  The  remainder  are  laid  off 
thru  seasonal  or  occasional  work.  When 
this  balance  is  not  maintained  an  inquiry 
is  instituted  as  to  the  true  significance  of 
the  change. 

Excessive  discharge  may  indicate  that  the 
employment  methods  are  at  fault,  that  some 
foremen  are  inconsiderate  or  that  the  lim- 
ited labor  supply  necessitates  the  hiring  of 
men  who  would  not  be  taken  on  in  normal 
times.  A  high  percentage  of  voluntary  quit- 
ters shows,  possibly,  that  men  are  not  sat- 
isfied  with   conditions  as  to  work  or  pay. 


SELECTING  SUCCESSFUL  COMMITTEES 

By  Edward  A.  Filene 
President  of  William  Filene  Sons  Co.  of  Boston 

A  man  to  make  the  best  success  on  an  important  committee  should — 

First:  Have  been  successful  in  his  own  business  or  profession.  This 
does  not  mean  that  he  must  be  the  richest  or  most  powerful  man  in  the  city. 
But  hi  must  have  advanced — "risen" — a  long  distance.  (If  he  is  a  boot- 
black he  should  own  his  own  stand  and  it  should  be  the  most  successful  in 
town.) 

Second:  Have  public  spirit.  That  is,  he  should  have  shown  interest  and 
activity  in  public  affairs,  backed  up  by  a  genuine  desire  to  further  the  com- 
munity welfare. 

Third:  Be  able  to  work  successfully  with  other  men.  This  includes  those 
elements  of  personality  and  qualities  of  mind  which  enable  a  man  to  work 
with  other  people  in  a  harmonious  and  constructive  fashion  without  friction 
and  without  arousing  antagonism. 

From  among  those  having  these  qualifications  select  for  the  cow.- 
mittee  representatives  o/,  each  interest  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
committee's  work,  choosing  those  who,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges 
after  analysis,  are  best  fitted.  Because  I  have  found  after  an  experience 
with  many  committees  that,  of  those  chosen  by  the  usual  method  or  lack  of 
method,  many  fail,  I  have  made  this  analysis  with  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  of  use. 


In  either  case  the  employer  is  mighty  glad 
to  find  out  which.  He  is  not  satisfied  merely 
to  learn  that  the  work  was  found  to  be  un- 
satisfactory. He  desires  to  know  specific 
complaints.  These  are  carefully  followed  up 
so  that  unnecessarily  bad  conditions  may 
be  improved.  Considerable  expenditures  for 
alterations  often  cost  less  than  hiring  and 
training  new  men.  Damp  floors  may  be 
drained.  Windows  may  be  enlarged  to  give 
more  air.  Dust  may  be  removed  by  suitable 
exhaust  systems  so  that  the  employee  works 
in  more  comfort  and  does  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  look  for  a  better  job  elsewhere. 

A  distinction  is  even  drawn  between  men 
who  quit  because  the  pay  is  too  small 
and  between  those  who  leave  for  better  pay 
at  another  plant.  When  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  these  two  classe's  increases,  it  indi- 
cates that  the  pay  schedule  needs  revision. 
In  this  manner  strikes  are  anticipated  by 
the  shrewd  employer  and  much  loss  on 
both  sides  is  avoided. 

The  personal  reasons  why  men  quit  can 
all  be  recorded  and  grouped  under  the  low- 
est number  of  essential  headings  so  that 
the  resultant  statistics  are  an  exact  pic- 
ture of  conditions.  If  a  large  number  quit 
because  of  bad  housing  conditions,  it  indi- 
cates that  a  comprehensive  building  scheme 
may  be  an  absolute  economic  necessity  in 
order  to  stabilize  the  force. 

Time  was  when  men  were  laid  off  with- 
out any  other  consideration  than  the  im- 
mediate reduction  in  labor  cost;  no  one 
had  visualized  the  other  expenses  involved. 
Nowadays  executives  go  to  great  lengths  to 
equalize  production  in  order  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  their  force.  It  has  even  been 
found  advisable  to  acquire  an  unusual  line 
of  work  to  fill  in  during  slack  times  in 
order  to  insure' a  steady  supply  of  work. 
It  is  rather  sad  to  reflect  that  so  many 
men  have  been  discharged  merely  on  the 
unrestrained  judgment  of  the  foreman. 
That  custom  is  now  undergoing  a  change. 
It  is  recognized  that  while  a  foreman  has 
the  authority  to  decide  that  a  man  is  un- 
suitable for  him,  he  has  no  right  to  con- 
sider he  is  unfit  to  work  in  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  plant. 

The  machinery  for 
hiring,  supervising 
and  holding  labor  is 
best  handled  by  a 
centralized  employ- 
ment department,  in 
charge  of  a  compe- 
tent man  versed  in 
everything  that  per- 
tains to  the  human 
relation  in  industry. 
Heretofore,  perhaps, 
twenty  foremen  had 
absolute  authority  in 
hiring  and  firing. 
The  plan  did  not 
work.  Foremen  do 
not  and  can  not  keep 
comprehensive  rec- 
ords upon  which  the 
science  of  employ- 
ment is  based.  There- 
fore, the  employing 
function  is  now  be- 
ing concentrated  and 
already  the  effect 
i  s  demonstrating 
that  specialization 
in  employment  meth- 
ods, for  the  reduc- 
tion of  labor  turn- 
over, is  a  success. 
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Learn  Paragon  Shorthand 


at  Home  in  7  Evenings 
For  $5. 


f\f\     For  Busy  Executives 
=     For  Business  Beginners 


You  have  often  wished  you  knew  shorthand.  You  realize  what  its 
mastery  would  mean  to  you  in  efficiency,  in  advancement.  But  like 
thousands  of  others,  you  have  dreaded  the  months  of  study,  the 
memory  tax,  the  complicated  systems  of  shading,  the  necessity  of 
writing  on  specially-ruled  paper,  the  excessive  cost. 

All  that  is  done  away  with  now,  in  the  Paragon  System  of 
Shorthand.  The  entire  system  consists  of 

The  Paragon  Alphabet; 
Twenty-six  simple  word-signs; 
Six  prefix  abbreviations; 
One    general    rule    for  contractions. 

That  is  all.  The  simple  explanations  and  exercises  are  divided 
into  seven  lessons,  each  of  which  you  can  grasp  in  an  evening.  Then 
speed  comes  with  practice. 


7 


LESSONS 

Each  one  a  model  of  re- 
markable simplicity;  speed 
comes  with  practice. 


7 


EVENINGS 

A  short  period  of  study 
each  day  assures  speedy 
knowledge  of  shorthand. 


SEE  HOW  ABSURDLY  SIMPLE  IT  ALL  IS 


Shorthand,  to  he  practical,  must  be  available  everywhere,  if  you 
have  note-book  along  or  no ;  so  Paragon  is  written  without  ruled 
lines,  on  any  scrap  of  paper. 

With  your  hand  flying  over  the  sheet  you  simply  cannot  make 
alternate  "light  and  heavy  strokes ;  so  in  Paragon  all  "shading"  is 
omitted.     Thus  we  assure  speed. 

Use  of  the  old  "disjoined  vowel"  method  forces 
you  to  make  several  marks  for  one  word;  all  Par- 
agon words  are  written  with  one  quick  symbol.  And 
these  symbols,  as  in  long  hand,  can  have  only  one 
possible  meaning — you  can  read  your  Paragon  notes 
after  ten  years  or  ten  minutes  with  equal  clearness. 
There's   memory-ease   for   you — and   simplicity. 

Secure  Disinterested   Testimony 

Ask  your  office  stenographer — she  will  probably 
tell  you  that  according  to  many  old-fashioned  meth- 
ods one  symbol  may  mean  two  or  three  entirely 
different  words  or  sounds,  depending  on  its  "po- 
sition" above,  on,  or  below  the  line;  even  then, 
this  symbol  in  each  of  its  various  "positions"  if 
shaded  might  have  a  certain  meaning,  if  unshaded 
still  another.  Fancy  trying  to  untangle  all  those 
rules  for  just  one  symbol  when  you  are  using  scores 
of  symbols  and  what  you  seek  is  speed.  She  will 
acknowledge  that  most  systems  contain  scores  of 
arbitrary  word-signs,  all  of  which  must  be  tediously 
memorized;  that  even  when  remembered  many  of 
them  may  have  various  meanings.  And  she  will 
probably  be  unable  to  read  her  notes  written  last 
month — "Impossible,"  you  may  expect  to  hear  her 
say.  Nor  is  it  likely  she  can  now  recall  all  the 
bewildering  "ticks"  and  "signs"  that  she  labored 
so  long  and  so  hard  to  learn. 

These  methods  were  quite  good  when  the  tele- 
graph was  yet  an  experiment — when  mere  time  was 
disregarded  in  commercial  institutions.  But  present- 
day  business  demands  speed,  simplicity  and  accu- 
racy.    And   so   Paragon   was  invented. 

Twenty-five  Years  of  Tested  Proven  Success 
A  quarter-century  ago  Mr.  A.  Lichtentag, 
former  court  reporter,  Inter  teacher  and  business 
man,  of  New  Orleans,  broke  awav  from  the  old 
shackles  and  devised  the  Paragon  System  of  Short- 
hand. From  that  day  to  this  he  has  been  teaching 
the  Paragon  System  in  his  school  in  New  Orleans, 
and  by  mail.  Thousands  of  young  ambitious  men 
and  women,  who  had  failed  to  learn  the  old  com- 
plicated   forms   of   shorthand,   mastered   Paragon    with 


Used  in  Government 
Service 
"I  learned  Paragon  Short- 
hand from  the  homt-aludy 
course—  the  lessons  alone  — 
without  any  further  aid  what- 
ever. At  the  end  of  a  week  I 
could  write  the  system  nicely. 
1  am  now  using  it  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Bervice,  Treasury  De- 
partment, Washington,  D.  C, 
and  am  getting  along  O.  K. 
On  account  of  my  efficiency  aa 
r-tenographer.  my  salary  has 
been  increased  to  $1,400.  I 
owe  my  rapid  advancement  to 
Paragon  Shorthand."  -  E.  C. 
ALLer.  Room  426,  Winder 
Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 

Used  in  Court  Reporting 

"I  have  been  the  Official 
Court  K,  porter  for  the  Ninth 
Judicial  District  of  Louisiana 
for  a  number  of  years,  using 
I'aragon  Shorthand  exclusive- 
ly. Some  years  ago  1  learned 
this  system  in  seven  lessons. 
W  ith  Pa- agon  Shorthand  I  am 
able  to  do  any  kind  of  work 
with  as  great  rapidity  as  tho 
occasion  may  demand."— J. 
Martian  Hamley,  Lake  Provi- 
dence, La. 

Used  in  Public  Schools 
"As  a  result  of  competitive 
tests,  Paragon  Shorthand  was 
unanimously  adopted  as  the 
exclusive  system  for  the  At- 
l.mui  High  Schools.  The  classes 
we  have  already  graduated  in 
Paragon  are  by  far  the  best  we 
have  turned  .out  during  my 
twelve  years'  connection  with' 
the  schools. "-W.  C.  LOWE. 
Head  of  the  Shorthand  De- 
partments. 18  Avery  Drive, 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

Paragon  is  also  being  taught 
in  the  High  Schools  of  Alton, 
n  .  I.afayette,  Ind.,  Johns- 
town, Pa.-  and  elsewhere. 

Used  in  Big  Corporations 

"I  am  getting  along  fine  with 
Paragon  Shorthand.  It  ia  all, 
you  claim  for  it.  It  ia  easy 
!■»  write,  nnd  as  for  speed  — 
there's  no  limit.  "—John  W AL- 
T' h.  Jr.  .  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, Sugar  Creek,  Mo. 

Used  by  Business  Men 

*'l  am  uiing  paragon  short, 
rand  in  making  my  notes  in  tho 
daily  routine  of  the  work.  It 
if  of  incalculable  help  in  aid- 
iny  me  in  making  my  own  notes 
of  private  business  matters  re- 
l.itmg  to  my  work  in  auditing, I 
nnd  I  wish  I  had  taken  it  up 
loig-lnce  "-John  P.  Cahii.l, 
Auditor.  Plnrenca  Kiec.  Light 
it  Utilities  Co..  Florence,  S.C. 


TRY  THIS  LESSON 

Take  the  ordinary  longhand  letter  ^Zt-  Elim- 
inate everything  but  the  long  downstroke  and  there 
will  remain     /  This  is  the  Paragon  symbol  for 

D.     It  is  always  written  downward. 

From  the  longhand  letter  ^C  rub  out  every- 
thing except  the  upper  part — the  circle  —  and  you 
will  have  the  Paragon  E.      o 

Write  this  circle  at  the  beginning  of  /  and 
you  will  have  Ed.      / 

By  letting  the  circle  remain  open  it  will  be  a  hook, 
and  this  hook  stands  for  A.  Thus  /  will  be 
Ad.  Add  another  A  at  the  end,  thus  c/  and  you 
will  have  a  girl's  name,  Ada. 

From  ^tr  eliminate  the  initial  and  final  strokes 
and  o  will  remain,  which  is  the  Paragon  symbol 
forO. 

For  the  longhand  sm/  ,  which  is  made  of  7 
strokes,  you  use  this  one  horizontal  stroke     

Therefore,  o     would  be  Me. 

Now  continue  the  E  across   the  M,  so  as  to  add 
D  —  thus   ~/      and   you  will   have  Med.    Now  add 
the  large  circle  for  O,  and  you  will  have       c/ 
(medo),  which  is  Meadow,  with  the  silent  A  and  W 
omitted. 

You  now  have  5  of  the  characters.  There  are 
only  26  in  all.  Then  you  memorize  23  simple 
word-signs.  6  prefix  abbreviations  and  one  rule 
of  contractions.    That  is  all. 


ease.  They  have  since  become  court  stenographers, 
newspaper  reporters,  assistants  to  business  heads, 
and  in  some  cases  have  become  big  executives  in 
prominent  concerns.  Thousands  of  grateful  letters, 
now  in  our  files,  all  unsolicited,  attest  this  encourag- 
ing  fact. 

Comparative  tests  in  Atlanta  public  schools  showed 
that  of  several  hundred  boys  and  girls,  only  47  were 
able  to  master  the  old  systems  of  shorthand.  But  of 
63  taking  Paragon  6r  passed  the  examinations  suc- 
cessfully. In  one  school  28  began  Paragon.  25  grad- 
uated. Another  school,  after  two  years  of  the  old 
system,  had  NO  graduates.  Now  Atlanta  and  other 
cities  are  teaching  shorthand  by  the  Paragon  System 
— no  other  is  officially  recognized  in  their  city  schools. 
You  can't  get  away   from   facts  like  these. 

Former  Price  of  the  Paragon  Course  Was  $25 

The  inventor  of  the  Paragon  System  of  Shorthand 
had  taught  the  course  by  mail  for  twenty  years  for 
$25.  By  extraordinary  international  arrangements 
with  the  inventor,  the  King  Institute  is  selling  his 
identical    Paragon    Course    heretofore   sold   at    $25    for 

Only  $5  Now— This  Is  Your  Opportunity  y" 

Business    houses    everywhere    feel     acutely    the         S 
shortage   of   capable   stenographers;    salaries   are         y 
constantly     being     advanced     to     tempt     and         .•/ 
encourage     proficient     operators.       And     still         S 
there   are   too    few   to   satisfy    the    demand         /• 
for    those    able    to    till    the    better    post-         «•* 
tions.  y 


Our  Money-Back  Guarantee 
Assures  You   Satisfaction 


THE  KING 


Send  Only  $5.22       /iNSTITUTE,  Inc 

with     the    COUPOB     nnd     the       S       154  East  32nd  St..    165> 

complete     Course    will     be     y  New  York.   N.  Y. 


65A 

ill     lie     y 

s,  nl    vim.      Then    if    you      X 

cannot       learn       Para-       •/  pjeas,     _t.,„|    youl    complete 

gun.      vour      money     y  c    .,  „,      ,.       . 

will     be     refunded.       /     "'"'     "f     '-'-'"     Shorthand,     pre- 
•     paid.     I    enclose    Five    Dollars.    • 


KING  INSTITUTE,  Inc. 

154  East  32nd  Street,  165A 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Explanatory  Folder  Free  if  Requested 
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returned    to    me    if    T    em  ■ 

Paragon. 


NEWS    OF    EFFICIENCY 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  EFFICIENCY 


THE   EFFICIENT  EMBARGO 

In  the  old  brownstone  building  on  K 
Street,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  that  was  once 
the  headquarters  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, more  than  two  hundred  persons  are  at 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  Export 
Administrative  Board  disposing  of  export 
licenses.  The  task  is  an  enormous  one.  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  regulations  recently 
issued  by  President  Wilson  permit  very  few 
cargoes  to  leave  American  ports  without 
definite  permission.  A  few  days  ago  more 
than  four  thousand  applications  for  export 
licenses  came  to  the  offices  of  the  Export 
Board  in  a  single  mail,  and  nearly  all  were 
passed  upon  before  work  was  closed  for 
the  night. 

After  the  Embargo  Act  became  law  Presi- 
dent Wilson  created  an  Export  Council, 
consisting  of  three  members  of  the  Cabinet 
and  Food  Administrator  Hoover,  with  gen- 
eral authority  to  administer  the  law.  The 
routine  work  of  the  Council  was  turned 
over  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Nobody  realized  then  how  much 
work  was  involved  in  keeping  food  and 
munitions  from  the  Germans.  Within  a 
short  time  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  was  swamped*  with 
extra  work  and  the  President  was  com- 
pelled to  establish  a  special  Export  Admin- 
istrative Board  to  take  care  of  it.  This 
body  is  directly  under  the  Export  Council 
and  is  not  connected  with  any  Cabinet  de- 
partment. Its  chairman  is  Vance  McCor- 
mick,  the  man  who  conducted  the  Demo- 
cratic campaign  last  fall. 

Working  under  the  authority  of  the  Ex- 
port Board  are  a  number  of  special  bureaus 
run  by  volunteer  experts:  men  who  give 
their  time  and,  what  is  more  important, 
their  brains  to  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  nominal  salary.  There  are,  for 
example,  experts  in  agriculture,  in  metals 
production  and  so  forth,  each  with  his  per- 
sonal staff  of  clerks.  Not  all  of  the  appli- 
cations for  export  license  reach  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Export  Board  in  Washing- 
ton ;  many  are  handled  by  the  branch  offices 
in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
San  Francisco,  New  Orleans  and  Seattle. 
The  number  of  these  branch  offices  will 
probably  be  increased  in  the  future.  Of 
course,  some  licensing  questions,  involving 
delicate  issues  of  international  policy,  are 
referred  to  the  Export  Council  or  even  to 
the  President  himself. 

OUR  HALF  USED  LAND 

r  J.  P.  Goode,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  pointed  out  in  a  recent  address 
before  a  teachers'  institute  in  Pittsburgh 
the  extent  to  which  the  American  still  falls 
short  of  efficiency  in  developing  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  nation.  He  de- 
dared  that  an  acre  of  new  land  in  America 
produces  less  after  the  first  year  than  an 
a<re  in  Japan  or  China  which  has  been  in 
constant  use  for  thousands  of  years.  In  this 
country  ninety  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the 
acre  is  considered  good,  but  in  Germany 
the  avemg<-  acre  of  potato  land  produces 
two  hundred  bushi 

tunately,  if  nature  in  the  United 
States  has  challenged  as  at  least  it  has  not 
-tinted  us.  Dr.  Goode  estimated  that  if  all 
our  arid  land  were  brig  Id  feed 

some  twenty-five  million  people  by  their 
produce  and  that  a  similar  gain  might  be 
expected  if  good  land,  now  lying  waste, 
were  put  to  use.  He  predicted  that  with  the 
intelligent   development  of  all   our   agricul- 
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tural  resources  the  United  States  may  in 
time  support  in  comfort  a  population  of 
250,000.000. 

MOBILIZED  BOTANISTS 
An  important  phase  of  preparedness  of 
which  we  have  heard  less  than  we  should 
is  represented  by  the  botanical  raw  prod- 
ucts committee  of  the  National  Research 
Council.  Prof.  E.  M.  East,  of  Harvard 
University,  is  chairman.  The  activities  of 
the  committee  include  the  collection  of  data 
on  all  plants  having  economic  value  and 
the  dissemination  of  this  information  to 
importers  and  manufacturers ;  the  discov- 
ery of  new  geographic  sources  of  plants 
and  the  increased  cultivation  of  economical- 
ly valuable  plants  grown  in  the  United 
States  to  meet  trade  needs ;  investigations 
to  discover  the  value  of  substitutes  and 
equivalents  for  plants  now  used,  and  the 
discovery  of  new  uses  for  these  plants.  The 
committee  has  made  use  of  data  cataloged 
at  various  research  institutions  such  as  the 
Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  the  Bus- 
sey  Institute  at  Harvard,  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Missouri  Botanic  Gardens.  This  has 
enabled  the  committee  to  begin  work  at 
once  in  cooperation  with  the  manufacturers 
without  the  delay  incident  to  gathering 
material. 

QUICK  LOADING 

President  E.  P.  Ripley,  of  the  Santa  F6 
railroad  system,  has  devised  an  ingenious 
and  picturesque  plan  to  keep  the  freight 
cars  on  the  railroad  working  at  full  capac- 
ity. The  cars  are  decorated  with  red,  white 
and  blue  "service  stripes"  printed  hori- 
zontally on  cardboard  12  by  18  inches.  On 
the  stripes  appears  in  black  the  following 
appeal : 

Load  Me  Quickly 
Load  Me  to  Capacity 
Unload  Me  Promptly 

and 
Help  Win  the  War. 

All  the  thought  of  the  Railroads  War 
Board  is  required  in  the  immense  task  of 
keeping  the  cars  loaded  and  moving.  Dur- 
ing the  last  ten  days  of  August  7000  extra 
empty  freight  cars  were  moved  into  the 
Southern  and  Southwestern  states  to  pro- 
tect the  movement  of  grain  and  food  prod- 
ucts and  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of 
lumber  to  the  shipyards  and  the  new  army 
cantonments.  The  commission  on  car  serv- 
ice of  the  Railroads'  War  Board  has  dis- 
tributed 113,420  cars  to  the  parts  of  the 
country  where  they  were  most  needed  during 
the  four  months  since  the  beginning  of 
May. 

AN  OPENING  FOR  ARTISTS 
At  the  request  of  General  Pershing  a 
Camouflage  Corps  is  being  organized  by 
the  American  Corps  of  Engineers  for  serv- 
ice at  the  front.  Artists  who  have  already 
been  drafted  for  other  branches  of  the  army 
may,  if  eligible,  be  transferred  to  camou- 
flage work.  There  are  openings  for  commis- 
sioned and  non-commissioned  officers,  all 
expenses  are  paid  and  salaries  are  accord- 
ing to  rank.  Previous  military  training  is 
not  essential.  Names  of  those  wishing  to 
volunteer  may  be  sent  to  D.  Putnam  Brin- 
ley,  of  New  Canaan.  Connecticut. 

Camouflage  is  the  newest  of  the  war  in- 
dustries and  an  excellent  example  of  the 
specialized  efficiency  which  is  the  outstand- 
ing characteristic  of  modem  war.  Essential- 
ly, it  is  what  the  artists  call  an  "arrange- 


ment" of  shapes  and  colors  so  that  the  ob- 
ject which  it  is  desired  to  conceal  melts 
into  the  background  as  a  tiger  melts  into 
the  background  of  the  forest  or  a  polar  bear 
into  his  environment  of  Arctic  snow.  The 
Germans  have  recently  experimented  by 
streaking  the  body  and  wings  of  their  aero- 
planes with  bright  colors.  Instead  of  using 
dull  or  neutral  tints,  as  in  khaki  or  field- 
gray  uniforms,  these  aeroplanes  are  daubed 
in  the  crudest  blues,  yellows,  greens  and 
reds  to  dazzle  the  observer  and  cause  him 
to  judge  distance  incorrectly. 

USING  OUR  BOY  POWER 

Young  men  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  twenty-one  not  now  employed  are 
called  upon  by  President  Wilson  to  serve 
the  nation  by  joining  the  United  States 
Boys'  Working  Reserve.  The  object  of  this 
organization,  acting  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  is  to  induce  boys 
and  young  men  to  spend  some  of  their  time 
at  productive  work  without,  if  possible,  in- 
terrupting their  studies  in  school  and  col- 
lege. 

STEAM  EFFICIENCY 

An  interesting  article  by  Prof.  Robert 
M.  Anderson,  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology,  shows  how  great  has  been  the 
recent  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the  steam 
engine.  The  Corliss  engine  which  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in 
1876  was  then  justly  regarded  as  the  great- 
est triumph  of  the  engine  builder.  It  occu- 
pied 54,000  cubic  feet  of  space  and  was  de- 
signed to  develop  1400  indicated  horse- 
power. To  obtain  one  horse-power  required 
the  expenditure  of  2.2  pounds  of  coal.  The 
best  modern  steam  turbines  of  equal  capac- 
ity occupy  only  115  cubic  feet  of  space  and 
consume  nine-tenths  of  a  pound  of  coal  in 
developing  one  horse-power. 

There  is  still,  however,  much  room  for 
improvement  in  bringing  all  engines  in  use 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  best  models.  Mr. 
V.  H.  Manning,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior,  declares 
that  the  average  engine  efficiency  at  the 
present  time  is  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent 
below  that  of  the  latest  types,  which  im- 
plies a  waste  of  a  quarter  of  the  coal  pro- 
duction of  the  nation.  On  this  basis  150,- 
000.000  tons  of  coal  would  be  saved  in  the 
United  States  every  year  if  all  consuming 
plants  were  of  the  most  approved  design. 
THE   NEW  COAL  DICTATOR 

Dr.  Harry  Augustus  Garfield  is  a  strong 
competitor  for  the  all-round  efficiency  rec- 
ord and  also  a  good  example  of  the  im- 
portance of  heredity.  He  is  the  eldest  son 
of  President  Garfield.  He  has  been  in  his 
time  a  teacher  of  Latin  and  Roman  history, 
a  successful  lawyer,  a  professor  of  contracts 
in  a  law  school,  a  professor  of  politics,  the 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  president  of  Williams  Col- 
lege. Recently  he  served  as  chairman  of 
President  Wilson's  wheat  price  committee. 
Now  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  he  has  under- 
taken a  task  which  for  difficulty,  complex- 
ity, thankless  drudgery  and  endless  criti- 
cism can  only  be  compared  with  that  of 
Food  Administrator  Hoover.  Coal  Admin- 
istrator Garfield  has  not  hitherto  devoted 
much  of  his  career  to  mining  costs  and 
profits  but  no  doubt  the  President  thinks 
that  a  man  who  has  mastered  so  many  dif- 
ferent tasks  might  as  well  undertake  an- 
other. The  confident  and  capable  manner  in 
which  he  has  already  met  and  solved  some 
of  the  problems  of  fuel  distribution  seems 
to  justify  the  President's  choice. 
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GHOSTS  AND  THE  TIME 

(Continued  from  page  129) 

notice  anything  unusual  here  at  midnight. 
One  of  them  started  the  tale  and  sereech- 
owls,  or  something  like  them,  did  the  rest. 
As  for  the  face  at  the  window — I  didn't 
see  it,  for  I  was  holding  on  for  my  life — 
that  was  likely  due  to  the  fall  of  the  sun- 
light on  waves  in  the  glass.  That  sort  of 
thing,   you   know," — 

"Lord !"  broke  in  Mr.  Bloggs,  "look  at 
the  horse !" 

They  had  come  within  thirty  feet  of 
George,  and  beheld  him  settled  back  and 
strainjng  at  his  halter  in  evident  terror; 
His  eyes  glared  at  something  apparently 
ahead.   He   drew   long,    shuddering   breaths. 

"Sick,"  said  the  doctor. 

"Scared,"  said  Mr.  Bloggs,  "scared  at 
something,  and  scared  blue." 

They  untied  the  trembling  animal  and 
led  him  down  the  road,  where,  an  eighth 
of  a  mile  distant,  they  found  Mr.  Hunt  and 
a  very  silent  negro. 

That  night  their  chairs  were  again  to- 
gether, and  the  talk  went  to  what  had  hap- 
pened in  the  morning. 

"Of  course  it  was  ridiculous,"  the  doctor 
said,  "our  searching  that  shanty.  I  did 
feel  an  ass." 

"I  really  can't  see,"  the  clergyman  said, 
"why  you  should.  Anything  that  strikes 
ignorant  people  as  mysterious  and  crawly 
— anything  ill-understood — ought,  I  think, 
to  be  looked  into  to  get  it  understood. 
Whatever  there  is  back  ought  to  be  dragged 
out.  Why  shouldn't  you  look?" 

"Answering  that,"  replied  Dr.  Hender- 
son, "because  to  look  is  to  take  seriously 
old  and  pestilent  superstitions — things  of  a 
lower  level — which  ought  to  be  left  to  die 
and  helped  to  die.  To  look  at  such  things 
is  like  taking  off  your  clothes  and  putting 
on  a  breech-clout." 

"I  give  you  up,"  said  Mr.  Hunt.  "You 
are  one  of  those  scientifically-minded  peo- 
ple that  I  just  give  up.  You  are  all  for 
looking  into  things  and  probing  things  to 
the  bottom,  but  this  one  thing  you  won't 
look  at  at  all.  You  just  say  there's  nothing 
in  it.  To  explain  it  is  the  best  way  to  prove 
that,  I  should  say.  And  then  there  is  some- 
thing like  a  psychical  world,  isn't  there?" 

The  doctor  smiled. 

"Do  you  remember,"  he  asked,  "what 
Thoreau  on  his  death-bed  said  to  his  friend 
Parker  Pillsbury?  Pillsbury  asked  him  if 
he  saw  anything  on  the  other  side — he  was 
very  nearly  gone — and  Thoreau  whispered, 
'One  world  at  a  time,  Parker.'  That's  what 
I  think ;  and  I  notice  that  when  people 
fool  with  another  world  they  generally  go 
— well,  dippy.  I  haven't  any  room  for  gods 
or  ghosts.  All  I  know  is — Being  Alive. 
That  is  man's  appropriate  job.  Anything 
else  is — er — not  intended." 

"Delicious."  said  Mr.  Hunt.  "Perfectly 
delicious!  Of  course  without  gods  nothing 
can    be   'intended. '  " 

The  doctor  looked  a  little  foolish,  and 
Mr.  Bloggs  took  a  hand. 

"I  guess,"  he  said,  "that  there's  just 
about  as  much  gooseflesh  ready  to  rise  on 
people  ;is  there  ever  was.  I  heard  a  man 
sny  in  a  lecture  it  was  at  Ponti.ic-  that 
there  was  a  French  woman  once -Madam 
Somebody-  who  said  she  was  all  thru  be- 
lieving in  ghosts,  but  was  afraid  of  them, 
just  the  Bame.  That's  about  the  way.  I 
reckon,  with  most  of  us.  I  <lid  have  chills 
down  my  spine  Ibis  morning  and  no  mis- 
take whether  it  was  ripples  in  the  ^hiss 
or  not-  and  I'm  not  so  dead  sure  that  horse 
was  sick.  I  gneSS  there  is  a  whole  lot  of 
things  we  don't  know  about,  and  1  judge 
they  OUghl  to  be  looked  into.  P.ut  not  by 
most   of  us  unless  we  come   up  against    them 

like  this  morning.  I  wouldn't  be  ;i  quitter 


Some  Definitions  of  a 

Perfect  Food 


The  Scientist  Says : 

It  must  contain  every  food 
element  needed,  minerals  and 
vitamines  included.  And  all 
in  the  right  proportions. 


The  Doctor  Says : 

It  must  be  easily  and  com- 
pletely digestible.  The  ideal 
food  would  have  every  food 
cell  broken. 


The  Housewife  Says : 

It  must  be  ever-ready,  fit  for 
any  meal,  a  varied  dish,  and 
one  which  everybody  wel- 
comes. 


The  Children  Say: 

It  must  make  real  food  as 
good  as  desserts  or  confec- 
tions. And  be  something 
mother  never  will  forbid. 


Puffed 

Puffed 

Wheat 

Rice 

^nd  Corn 

Puffs 

Each  15c  Except 

in  Far  West 

The  three  Puffed  Grains  supply  a  wide  variety.  They  are 
served  with  cream  and  sugar,  mixed  with  fruit,  or  in  bowls  of  milk. 
They  are  eaten  dry  like  peanuts.  They  are  used  like  nut-meats  on 
ice  cream,  as  wafer's  in  all  soups. 

Those  who  know  their  hygienic  value  serve  them  all  daj   I 

The  Quaker  Qats  (pmpany 


Sole    Makers 
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when  that  happens — I'd  look,  all  right — but 
as  for  hunting  up  such  things,  that  isn't 
for  me.  I  think  there's  cussed  little  in  this 
spiritualist,  business.  I  went  to  a  seance 
once,  and  my  brother  Wesley — so  they  said 
—talked  to  me  thru  the  medium.  It  was  all 
about  blue  suspenders!  Yet  I  think  even 
such  things  ought  to  be  looked  into — to  see 
what  they  are." 

"You  are  two  against  one,"  said  the  doe- 
tor,  "and  we  can't  get  together.  I  say  the 
way  to  kill  superstition  is  to  ignore  it — 
and  the  way  to  perpetuate  it  and  get  caught 
in  it  is  to  attend  to  it,  never  mind  with 
what  high-sounding  talk  about  'psychical 
research'  and  all  that.  Of  course  we.  have 
the  legacy  of  the  past  in  us  somewhat — 
the  superstition  that  there  is  something 
somewhere  beyond  being  alive,  which  is 
the  one  solid  fact  a  man  can  go  on.  Better 
let  our  current  Religion  take  care  of  the 
legacy.  It's  really  doing  it  mighty  well,  for 
it  has  shaved  the  other-world  business 
down  to  two  big  ghost-stories — one  nine- 
teen hundred  years  behind  us  and  the  other 
on  ahead,  after  we're  dead — leaving  our 
life    here    for    living,    as   it    should    be   left. 

"An  original  apologetic,"  said  Mr.  Hunt, 
with  an  edge  to  his  voice.  "I  assume  that 
you  think  that  there  is  no  reality  for  us 
outside  this  life  and  this  world." 

"I  think  there  is  plenty  of  reality  in  the 
two,"  replied  the  doctor,  "plenty  for  any- 
body. As  for  secrets  beyond,  we  shall  make 
those  out  only  when  we  make  out  what  Mr. 
Wells  calls  'the  secret  of  the  jumping  cat 
within  the  human  skull' — which  will  be 
never." 

"Speaking  of  cats,"  said  Mr.  Bloggs,  as 
the  three  rose  from  their  chairs,  "we  had 
one  once — his  name  was  Seth — and  he  used 
to  have  fits — the  worst  kind — and  when 
he'd  get  thru  rearing  around  and  come  to 
himself  again,  he'd  back,  all  tuckered  out 
and  draggled,  into  a  corner — always  back, 
understand.  Seemed  to  think  something  had 
tackled  him  from  the  outside,  and  he  was 
going  to  guard  against  another  attack. 
Maybe  that's  the  way  it  is  here.  Maybe  / 
had  something  like  a  fit — something  inside 
— after  the  coon's  story  this  morning,  and 
thought  it  was  outside." 

"I  think  it  very  likely,"  said  Dr.  Hen- 
derson, "and  I  think  your  analogy  would 
cover  a  lot  of  other  cases,  too." 

"I'm  not  so  sure,  tho,"  went  on  Mr. 
Bloggs,  "I'd  'a'bet  I  saw  something — I'd  al- 
most bet  now  I  saw  something.  Then  there 
was  the  horse.  I'm  not  so  darn  sure." 

"That,  I  think,"  said  the  clergyman, 
"covers  more  cases  than  your  cat.  The  hard 
churchmen,  of  course," — here  a  bow  to  the 
doctor — "say  bosh,  and  some  people  talk 
about  the  subliminal  consciousness  or  dual 
personality  as  explanatory  of  strange  things 
which  come  bolting  into  life — which  is 
much  the  same,  I  think,  as  saying  a  thing 
'goes  by  electricity' ;  but  the  real  creed  of 
the  time  on  the  'supernormal' — which  is, 
of  course,  just  old-fashioned  ghosts — is  in 
your  admirable  phrase.  We  are — no  matter 
how  emancipated — 'not  so  darn  sure'." 

"It's  crawly  anyway,"  said  Mr.  Bloggs. 
"crawly,  anyway  you  look  at  it.  Ghosts 
inside  you  are  as  bad  as  ghosts  outside. 
Good  night." 

Mr.  Hunt,  slowly  preparing  for  bed. 
paused  and  addrest  himself. 

"I  wonder,"  he  said,  "I  wonder  if  this 
doctor  is  right,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it 
all.  I  wonder  if  my  doctor  was  right  with 
his  big  medical  word  for  what  happened  to 
me.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Bloggs's  cat  explain  i 
everything." 

Then,   after   a   moment  : 

"I  wonder  if  there's  something  outside  of 
life  which  oughtn't  to  get  at  life,  and  which 
beats  life  down  if  it  does." 

)  'ork,  Pen  nsylvania 
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IS  PRICE  FIXING  POSSIBLE  ? 

(Continued  from  page  13//) 

it  is  desirable  that  this  bill  be  enacted  into 
law  in  order  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to 
the  President's  powers  as  affecting  prices 
to  the  public.  For  it  is  maintained  in  some 
quarters  that  the  power  of  the  President 
can  be  applied  only  to  the  purchase  of  com- 
modities for  the  immediate  use  and  purpose 
of  military  and  naval  procedure. 

Among  the  methods  of  fixing  prices  there 
are  two  which  are  most  discussed. 

One  is  to  determine  a  maximum  price — 
a  fixed  price  for  commodities,  so  high  that 
it  will  give  a  fair  return  to  the  high-cost 
man   and   a   better   return    to   the   low-cost 
man    and    bring    about,    therefore,    a    very 
large  percentage  of  all  possible   production 
—or  else   a   minimum   price,    to   guarantee  j 
production.  Thus  the  Government  has  fixed  | 
varying   prices  in   different   districts,    from  | 
$1.90  to  $3.25  as  the  most  that  a  coal  oper- 
ator  may    receive    for    run-of-mine   bitumi- 
nous coal  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  a  "maxi- 
mum price." 

This  first  plan  has  merit  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  very  simple  in  operation.  It  is  put 
into  effect  simply  by  determining  and  fixing 
the  price.  Its  disadvantage  in  many  indus- 
tries lies  in  the  fact  that  the  low-cost  pro- 
ducer makes  a  very  large  profit  whereas 
the  high-cost  producer  makes  much  less 
profit — so  little,  conceivably,  that  all  pro- 
duction is  not  brought  out. 

There  has  also  been  considered  a  second 
plan.  This  consists  in  pooling.  That  is,  to 
the  cost  of  production  of  a  commodity  is 
added  a  fair  profit,  larger  for  the  efficient 
producer  than  for  the  inefficient,  in  order, 
by  thus  putting  a  premium  upon  efficiency, 
to  extend  it.  These  prices,  which  are  based 
upon  cost  of  production  plus  a  profit,  are, 
in  the  plan  suggested  in  the  coal  situation 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  multi- 
plied by  the  amounts  produced  at  each 
price.  The  total  is  added.  The  selling  price 
is  ascertained  by  dividing  the  total  pro- 
duction by  the  number  of  units.  If  five  men 
produced  all  the  coal  in  the  United  States, 
to  take  an  illustration,  one,  let  us  say. 
might  produce  coal  at  £0  cents  a  ton,  an- 
other at  $1,  another  at  $1.40,  the  fourth  at 
$1.80,  the  fifth  at  $2.  Clearly,  in  this  illus- 
tration, it  would  be  necessary  to  fix  a  price 
high  enough  to  give  a  profit  on  the  two-dol- 
lar cost,  or  the  owner  of  the  two-dollar 
mine  would  not  produce.  Let  us  imagine  a 
price  of  $2.20,  then.  If  this  price  obtained 
the  operator  who  could  produce  coal  at  NO 
cents  a  ton  would  make  a  profit  of  $1.40 
hi  every  ton.  tho  the  man  who  produced  at 
$2  would  be  making  only  20  cents  a  ton. 

The  Government  might,  then,  fix  varying 
prices,  consisting  of  cost  plus  a  profit.  The 
first  operator  might  be  given  a  profit  of 
forty  cents,  the  next  of  thirty-five,  the  third 
of  twenty-five,  the  fourth  of  twenty-two, 
the  fifth  of  only  twenty. 

But  if  the  Government  purchased  all  the 
coal  of  nil  the  mines  at  these  varying  prices, 
in    the   selling  of   it   confusion    would    result. 

The   Federal   Trade  Commission    therefore 

suggested  thai  the  total  prices  paid  by  the 
Government  might  be  divided  by  the  total 
production  of  coal  :  The  average  price  to 
the  consumer  would  then  be  less  than  $2.20. 
all  would  receive  coal  ;it  the  same  price  and 
each  producer  would  be  getting  a  fair  profit. 
This  plan  assures  the  entire  production 

possible.    It    gives    the    low-cost     producer    a 

higher   profit   than   the  high-cost    producer. 

Its  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  matter  of  ad- 
ministration   and    in    its    requirement    of   a 

very  lii^'ll  degree  of  Cooperation  between 
business  and  industry  and  Government.  It 
would  require  pooling,  tho  it  would  be  pool- 
ing not  in  restraint   but    in   Furtherance  of 

trade. 
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Edison  does  nothing  half  way 

Facing  the  flames  of  his  blazing  wooden-equipped  concrete 
buildings  "the  world's  greatest  genius"  decided: 

"Not  another  piece  of  wooden  furniture  for  us.  Pick  out  the 
best  make  of  STEEL  furniture,"  he  told  his  experts. 

14  makes  were  tested,  Art  Metal  chosen.  Now  the  handsome 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.  offices  are  steel-protected,  defying  not 
only  fire,  but  time,  temperature,  wear  and  weather. 

Not  a  piece  of  wood  since  1914 

72  of  Edison's  98  departments  are  already  steel  equipped. 
Not  one  piece  of  wooden  equipment  has  been  bought  since  the 
fire.     And  every  bit  of  the  new  equipment  is 


Stfifil 


QFFi££  Furniture  &  Files 

If  you,  too,  would  find  permanence,  protection  and  pleas- 
ure in  your  office  equipment,  clip  the  coupon  and  mail. 

Do    it    now — before 


Edison's  decision  is  forced 
upon  you. 

Make  these  tests  yourself 

Write  for  Free  Sample.  Bend 
it — dip  it  in  water — hold  it  over 
a  gas  jet.  Prove  to  yourself  that 
Art  Metal  can't  crack,  warp  or 
burn. 

Make  these  Edison  tests  your- 
self. Send  the  coupon  for  the 
Free  Sample  and  for  the  address 
of  your  nearest  Art  frVtal  Stor*. 


FREE!  J.  Geo.  Frederick's  great 
articfe — 'The  Magic  ofMetal- 
izing   Business  Offices" — re 
printed  from  September  i?e- 
view  of  Reviews.   Send  the 
Coupon  for  this,  and  for  a 
free  copy  of  the  "Book  of 
Better     Business"  — 98 
pages,  illustrated,   in 
colors,     of   office 
devices    and    sys 
terns    that    make 


Send 
for 
FREE 

Samples. 


Art  Metal  Con- 
struction Co.,  Inc. 
642     Metallic    Ave. 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  FREE 
the  article,  copy  of 
Book  of  Better  Business" 


o  ffi  c  e 

easier. 


Art  Metal  Construction  Co.,  Inc. 

642   Metallic  Avenue,  Jamestown,   N.   Y. 


worl  :l,ul  s-"»Ple  Panel,  together 

with  .uUrcss  of  the  nearest 
Art  (YWal  Store 


Name 

IV  "-  pin  to  r<x>r  letterhead! 
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Stop  Cheating  Yourself 


USE  THE 


ize 


BHowomeier  - 

The  Timely  Timer 

Approved  by  Leaders  of  Industry 

Used  by  Thousands  of  Business  Men 
Adopted  by  400  Telephone  Companies 

What  Does  It  Do? 


Times  your  long  distance  and  toll 

calls  accurately,  gives  you  an  entirely 

new  conception  of  time  and  makes  you 

ioo^c  phonefficient.     Gives  you  40%   to  60%   more  service  without 

extra  cost,  checks  interruptions,  gives  you  a  reliable  record,  prevents 

overcharges,  settles  disputes  in  your  favor  and  saves  your  share  of  a 

$60,000,000  Annual  Loss  in  Telephone  Service 

Also  a  dependable  and  economical  "stop  clock"  for  timing  in  min- 
utes and  seconds,  all  industrial  observations,  tests  and  processes  and 
the  caller  who  asks  for  "three  minutes  of  your  time,  please." 

Among  thousands  using  Phonometers  are:  General  Electric  Co.,  Packard 
Motor  Co.,  Washburn-Crosby  Co.,  Campbell's  Soup  Co.,  Armour  &  Co.,  Duplan 
Silk  Co..  United  Coal  Co.,  Gulf  Refining  Co.,  Otis  Elevator  Co.,  Georgia  Cotton 
Co.,  Oneida  Community,  and  hundreds  equally  prominent. 

Sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price,  or  we  will  bill  to  responsible  con- 
cerns subject  to  approval. 

Gun-Metal,  French  Leather  Incased,  postpaid $5.00 

Ask    for   surprising   booklet,   "How    Long's   Three   Minutes?" 

Graves  Timing  Device  Co.  2600  olive  St- 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  Philadelphia 

Clip   This  Ad.   Now — You  Need  a  Phonometer 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A- I.  Thayer.  M.D.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y.,nearSaratogaSprings, 
!    homelike,  well  equipped.       New  bath  house,  swimming 
pool      Electric  and  Nauheini  baths,     booklets. 


Ross  Health  Resort  and  Arborlea  Inn,  Annex 

Seventeenth  year.     Tennis;   golf.     Write  for 

booklet   and    monograph   on    climate. 

Address,   Ross   Health   Resort,   Brentwood,   N.   Y. 


Get  a  Kalamazoo 
Pipeless  Furnace 

At  wholesale  price  and  be  able  to  burn 
any  kind  of  fuel.     Feed  but  one  fire — 
heat  your  entire  home. 

Write  for  Our  New  Catalog 

and  learn   what  you  can 
save  in  fuel  bills  this  win- 
ter.     See  how  easily  this 
simple  and  powerful  heating 
outfit  can  be  installed  inyour 
home.    Read  what  owners  say 
about  it.     Kalamazoo  Pipe 
Furnace  outfits  where  desired, 
heating  plans  FREE. 

Quick  Shipment,  No  Waiting 

J  cks  Insure  immedintctiF 

of  your  order.  Wepaythe\ 
freight  and  guarantee  safe  deliv- 
ery.    Cash   or   easy  payments. 
Write  today. 

A *k  for  Catalog  No.  1030 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Mfrs. 
i  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

'..Wo  manufacture  Stoves,  Rantces,  Gas 
Bangea,    Furnaces,   Kitchen   Kabincts 

ami   I  ..-.!. 
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TE££?  Direct  to  You" 


REMARKABLE   REMARKS 

Emperor  Wilhelm — He  will  give  us 
victory. 

Maude  Adams — Never  wear  more  than 
three  colors  at  one  time. 

David  Lloyd-George — We  will  bomb 
Germany  with  compound  interest. 

Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent — Woman  is 
biologically  more  of  a  savage  than  man. 

Herbert  Hoover — If  we  are  to  have 
ascending  prices,  we  must  have  ascending 
wages. 

Vice-President  Marshall  —  If  this 
were  a  Democratic  world,  I  would  keep 
silent. 

John  Purroy  Mitchel — I  will  make 
the  fight  one  against  Hearst,  Hylan  and 
the  Hohenzollerns. 

President  James  A.  B.  Scherer— The 
greatest  need  in  the  United  States  today  is 
publicity. 

Colonel  E.  M.  House— At  all  confer- 
ences those  come  home  best  who  are  best 
equipped. 

General  Leonard  Wood — We  must  fin- 
ish it  on  the  other  side,  or  it  will  be  fin- 
ished here. 

Lissie  C.  Farmer— Old  discarded  bath- 
tubs make  good  dripping  places  for  wet 
umbrellas. 

Gertrude  Atherton — Are  we  really  a 
hopeless  race  as  far  as  tact  and  manners 
are  concerned? 

General  von  Hindenburg — Our  peo- 
ple's existence  and  position  in  the  world 
are  still  at  stake. 

Viscount  Ishii— A  closed  door  in  China 
has  never  been  and  never  will  be  the  policy 
of  my  Government. 

Darwin  P.  Kingsley— Since  1S32  Bel- 
gium has  been  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of 
international  good   faith. 

Roger  W.  Babson — Banks  urge  the  peo- 
ple to  save  more  money,  but  they  do  not 
urge  them  to  make  more  money. 

Secretary  Baker — The  neat  and  even 
elegant  appearance  of  the  American  soldier 
is  maintained  without  hard  work. 

Congressman  J.  T.  Sanders — No  man 
is  big  enough  to  put  politics  into  our  con- 
duct of  this  war ;  no  man  ought  to  be  little 
enough  to  try. 

Boger  W.  Babson — I  defy  you  to  show 
me  one  of  the  thousands  of  national  and 
state  banks  that  has  ever  aided  the  work- 
ing people  to  get  better  wages. 

Woodrow  Wilson — Perhaps  I  am  the 
only  person  in  high  authority  among  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world  who  is  at  liberty 
to  speak  and  hold  nothing  back. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler — Any  human 
being  who  asks  for  anything  short  of  un- 
conditional surrender  is  asking  us  to  or- 
ganize for  another  still  greater  war. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
\  rooman — Often  in  addressing  garden 
Clubs  in  the  cities,  I  cannot  be  sure  whether 
I  am  before  gardeners  or  roof-gardeners. 

Otto  H.  Katin — He  who,  secretly  or 
overtly,  tries  to  thwart  the  declared  will 
and  aim  of  the  nation  in  this  holy  war  is  a 
traitor  and  a  traitor's  fate  should  be  his. 

K.  K.  Kawakami — The  West  expects 
the  East  to  open  its  doors  to  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  white  race,  but  reserves  the 
right  to  slam  its  own  doors  in  the  faces  of 
Orientals. 

Secretary  Lane — Ten  or  fifteen  years 
from  now  you  do  not  want  your  sons  to 
have  to  say.  "I  went  to  war  and  took  my 
chances,  father  stayed  at  home  and  made 
a  fortune." 

Hermann  Ternau — Every  victorious 
war  means  for  the  victorious  nation  a  loss 
of  political  liberties  whilst  for  the  van- 
quished it  is  a  fountain  of  inspiration  and 
democratic  progress. 

H.  G.  Wells — There  can  be  perma- 
nent peace  in  the  world  only  when  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  Africa  constitute  a  field 
free  to  the  commercial  enterprize  of  every 
one  irrespective  of  nationality. 
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^Vbu  have  to  eat  three  olives  before 
you  like  olives 


AFTER  you  have  dictated  two 
or  three  letters  to  The  Dic- 
taphone, it  will  become  as  natu- 
ral as  talking  into  the  telephone. 

In  one  to  three  days,  you  wouldn't 
part   with   The  Dictaphone.     Every 
letter  you  dictate  is  an  easy-going  chat 
to  your  correspondent.   Your  letters  take 
on  the  same  business-like  sparkle  that  your 
straight  business  talk  has. 

The  Dictaphone  chucks  the  wasteful  pad  and  pencil 
in  the  desk-drawer.     It  makes  of  the  stenographer  a  hap- 
pier operator.    Her  production  shoots  up  50%  more  letters  a  day.    The  mechanical 
cost  of  each  letter  shoots  down  one-third. 

One  final  point.     The  progressive  manufacturers,  who  were  the  first  to  see  the 
high-efficiency  value  of  the  adding  machine,  were  the  first  to  use  The  Dictaphone 
Ask  them  if  they  would  part  with  it. 

Any  Dictaphone  expert  can  show  you,  in  fifteen  minutes,  that  The  Dictaphone 
system  of  handling  correspondence  will  mean  big  saving  of  time  and  money  Call 
up  The  Dictaphone  man  nearest  to  you.     If  you  can't  locate  him   write  to 

T5E  lM£Tfl  P/WW  E 


REGISTERED 


Dept.  1 1 5  J,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 

Stores  in  the  Principal  Cities.     Dealers  Everywhere.      Write  for  "  The  Man   at  the  Desk." 

The  word  DICTAPHONE  is  a  TRADEMARK,   registered  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countrie 


This  ddrrTt'ttemeBt' h*s  didated  foThe  Dkrfapfk>n<\ 
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Americas  finest  tain 
Weekly  in  winter. 
Extra  fast  *  extra 
fine-  extra/are* 
SantaFe  all  the  way.  | 

»Ioui  othei  daily  trains 
•Fred  Harvey  meal  service 
•Visit  Grand  Canyon  en- 
route.  Hawaii  afterwards 

deluxe  booklet  on  request 

W.  J  Black.  Pass  Traffic  Manager 

1080    Railway  Exchange 

Chicago 


WILL    THE    GERMAN 
FLEET  COME  OUT? 

{Continued  from  page  128) 
on    the   single   cast      f   the   submarine   die. 
There  stands  the   High   Sea    Fleet  of  Ger- 
many still   waiting  in   her  harbors  for  the 
signal  for  battle. 

It  has  been  freely  stated  that  when  the 
time  ("Der  Tag"  i  comes,  and  not  before, 
no  matter  in  the  past  what  goads  or  chal- 
lenges may  have  been  silently  borne,  the 
whole  array  will  go  forth.  All  of  which 
might  sound  gallant,  and  heroic,  if  one  could 
only  get  rid  of  the  carking  and  growing 
suspicion  that  if  the  time  has  not  come 
already  it  is  mighty  near  when  the  Im- 
perial German  navy  will  be  pushed  out  by 
the  German  people  themselves.  Besides  the 
submarine  disappointment,  there  are  other 
potent  factors  working  to  the  same  end. 
Haig's  drive  is  threatening  Zeebrugge  and 
other  North  Sea  German  bases,  and  if  these 
fall,  not  only  are  the  submarines  cut  off 
from  harbors  and  supply  sources,  but  the 
invasion  of  Germany  from  a  new  side  is 
to  be  considered.  There  are  that  great  army 
which  we  are  rapidly  getting  into  shape, 
and  the  vast  numbers  of  destroyers  for 
which  millions  have  already  been  appro- 
priated by  Congress,  to  add  to  the  menace. 
And  for  perhaps  speedier  persuasion  we 
are  about  to  build  great  armed  aeroplanes 
which,  it  is  confidently  asserted,  can  reach 
the  western  battle  lines  in  Europe  within 
forty  hours  after  leaving  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent  and  then  be  immediately 
available  for  attack  on  ships,  buildings, 
troops  or  to  fight  other  aircraft.  They  can 
make  a  speed  of  a  hundred  miles  per  hour 
and  after  crossing  the  Atlantic  can  main- 
tain it  for  over  a  hundred  hours  before 
their  machinery  will  need  rest  and  repair. 
Even  more  ominous  is  the  recent  actual 
mutiny  in  five  ships  of  the  German  fleet  at 
Wilhelmshaven,  infected,  it  seems,  by  simi- 
lar outbreaks  in  the  demoralized  Russian 
warships.  There  never  was  such  iron  dis- 
cipline in  the  Russian  navy  as  has  existed 
in  the  German,  and  when  mutiny  in  the  lat- 
ter reaches  such  a  point,  that  the  crew  of  a 
great  18,000  ton  dreadnaught  deliberately 
murder  the  captain  as  the  crew  of  His 
Majesty's  ship  "Westfalen"  has  just  done 
— the  rottenness  and  the  danger  of  it  all 
cannot  be  palliated  or  hidden,  nor  can  the 
German  people — let  alone  their  enemies — 
be  fooled  about  it  by  smooth  phrases  ut- 
tered in  the  Reichstag.  St.  Vincent  and 
Nelson  both  said  that  warships  could  not 
be  kept  for  long  periods  in  harbors  without 
serious  injury  to  the  morale  of  their  men. 
And  these  men  have  been  quartered  in  bar- 
racks on  shore,  idle,  save  for  occasional 
periods  of  target  practise,  within  mine  pro- 
tected areas  of  the  Baltic.  Their  deteriora- 
tion was  inevitable  and  the  proof  of  it  Is 
now  glaring. 

Suppose  that  under  the  pressure  of  this 
state  of  affairs,  and  a  fierce  demand  from 
the  populace  that  the  last  card  of  all  be 
played,  the  German  fleet  goes  out.  Then 
what'.'  So  far  as  is  known  the  power  of 
the  battle  fleet  lias  nol  materially  changed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  then 
included  t hirty-seven  battleships,  with  three 
building,  and  presumably  since  completed 
ml  divided  equally  between  the  dread- 
naught  and  pre  dreadnaught  classes. 
Whether  new  battleships  have  been  actual- 
ly added  since  is  questionable.  So  also  the 
actual  battleship  losses  at  the  battle  of 
Jutland  are  r.ot  known.  Admiral  Jellicoe 
said  that  two  dreadnaughts  and  one  older 
battleship  were  "se<  a  to  sink,"  but  except- 
ing, as  to  the  antiquated  "Pommern,"  the 
German  Admiralty  has  made  no  admission. 
The  main  fighting  force  is,  of  course,  in  the 
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TO  INSURE  proper  workmanship 
we  allow  only  skilled  mechanics 
— from  our  factory  branches — to 
install  Chamberlin  Strips.  We  alone 
maintain  this  policy.  That  is  why 
we  give  a  10-YEAR  GUARANTEE. 
(But  they  outlast  the  building.  Strips 
installed  over  20  years  ago  are  as 
serviceable  as  new.)  Twice  as  many 
Chamberlin  Strips  in  use  as  all  others 
combined — proof  they  are  the  best. 


THIS  STANDARD  FOR  25  YEARS 


We  equip  windows,  doors,  casements  or  tran 
soms —  wood  or  metal— in  new  or  old  buildings. 

WRITF  ^or  *"ustrate^>  descriptive  book 
ft  Ivl  1  £■  and  list  of  users  in  your  vicinity. 

CHAMBERLIN  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP  CO. 

Headquarters:     1 19  Dinan  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


When 

the 

clock 


strikes 

twelve 

midnight 


SATURDAY  NOVEMBER  10th 

It  will  he  too  late  to  mail  your  order 
for  the  magazines  you  like  at  our  Fall 
Bargain  Prices.  We  handle  every  period- 
ical published,  and 

WE  TRUST  YOU 

Send  us  your  magazine  order  now,  with- 
out remittance.  We  will  fill  it  at  the 
LOWEST  CLUB  RATES  OBTAINABLE 
(GUARANTEED)  and  you  may  pay  on 
receipt  of  bill. 

The  only  complete  early  Fall  magazine 
catalog  and  price  list  published  can  be  had 
from  us  FREE  for  the  asking,  but  remem- 
ber that  your  order  must  be  postmarked 
not  later  than  Nov.  10,  1017,  to  get  the 
Bargain  rates.  To  be  sure  of  them, 
ORDER  NOW. 

OORE-COTTRELf 

SUBSCRIPTION  AGENCIES  J_j 
NORTH  COHOCTON.  N  Y. 


M 


It  DOES  Hold! 

Besides,  a  VISE  CLIP  will  not  tear 
or  mutilate  the  paper — it  grips  both 
ways — there  are  no  points  to  catch 
on  other  sheets,  and  being  made  of 
steel,  VISE  CLIPS  are  durable  and 
No.  2  give  tone  to  your  stationery.  They 
are  the  only  fasteners  with  the  double  grip. 
Made   in   three   sizes;    cut   shows   Medium. 

They  pay  no  attention  to  other  papers — 
don't  interfere  with  them  or  "catch  hold" 
and  make  trouble.  They  are  necessary  in  every 
up-to-date   office.     Samples   sent   on    request. 

GEORGE  B.  GRAFF  COMPANY 
294  Washington  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Qr.aff.cg:  Products 

Mfrs.  of  Vise  Signals  and  Index  Tabs         j 
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twenty  dreadnaughts,  the  oldest  launched 
in  1908.  How  many  battle  cruisers  Ger- 
many has  is  not  known.  The  loss  of  the 
"Liitzow"  at  the  battle  of  Jutland  was  ad- 
mitted and  there  is  still  much  dispute  over 
the  fate  of  the  "Van  der  Tann,"  "Moltke," 
"Seydlitz"  and  "Derfflinger."  The  "Hinden- 
burg"  has  been  completed  since  the  war 
began  and  there  is  said  to  be  a  doubtful 
"Bismarck."  If  six  German  battle  cruisers 
do  actually  exist  in  serviceable  condition 
they  represent  fifty-two  heavy  guns  of  11 
and  12  inch  caliber,  but  they  are  of  less 
speed  and  weaker  armament  than  the  cor- 
responding British  ships  of  the  same  class. 
In  armored  cruisers  of  the  old  type,  Ger- 
many's losses  have  been  severe,  and  she  has 
left  but  one,  the  "Roon."  Fifteen  out  of 
thirty-four  light  cruisers  are  gone.  If  they 
have  been  replaced,  the  British  estimates 
of  the  smaller  German  craft  are  thirty  light 
cruisers,  and  between  160  and  180  destroy- 
ers. 

As  to  the  fleet  of  our  ally,  Great  Britain, 
the  present  writer  does  not  know  its 
strength,  and  would  not  tell  it.  if  he  did. 
Before  the  war  the  British  navy  was  about 
sixty  per  cent  stronger  in  capital  ships  than 
the  German  navy.  Its  published  losses  in- 
clude eleven  battleships  and  three  battle 
cruisers.  Just  before  the  war  Great  Britain 
was  building  fourteen  battleships  and  one 
battle  cruiser.  Most  of  these  have  already 
been  heard  of  in  action,  and  a  great  many 
more  have  been  added,  so  that  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  British  over  the  German 
fleet  has  materially  increased.  Some  say, 
counting  all  classes  of  vessels,  that  a  mil- 
lion tons  have  been  built,  and  that  the  end 
is  not  yet. 

Of  course,  no  one  supposes  that  the  Ger- 
man fleet  will  emerge  with  any  expectation 
of  victory.  It  will  be  merely  self-immola- 
tion, in  order  to  allow  the  Potsdam  gang 
to  tell  the  people  that  "now  that  we  have 
exhausted  our  last  resource,  peace  and 
bankruptcy  must,  of  course,  follow,  when 
we  trust  our  superhuman  efforts  will  be 
unsparingly  rewarded  and  our  jobs  per- 
manently secured."  The  Teutonic  naval 
tacticians  and  strategists  are  dreaming  of 
a  battle  cruiser — preferably  the  "Hinden- 
burg" — slipping  out  of  the  fight  to  range 
the  stormy  reaches  of  the  Atlantic  and 
keep  our  troopships  shivering  in  our  har- 
bors. But  there  are  several  English  battle 
cruisers  much  faster  and  better  armed  than 
the  "Hindenburg,"  whose  pleasure  it  will 
be  to  interfere  with  her  thoughtful  atten- 
tions. And,  finally,  we  have  the  forecast 
of  Admiral  Breusing,  of  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Navy,  as  to  this  greatest  of  all  naval 
battles.  Hear  him  about  it : 

"The  fight  will  degenerate  into  a  melee 
of  the  wildest  description,  ship  fighting 
ship  and  using  every  method  of  destruction. 
The  German  fleet  will  probably  enter  into 
this  close  action,  already  possessing  an  ad- 
vantage, due  mainly  to  its  excellent  gun 
material,  which  England  simply  cannot 
equal.  Whoever  wins  in  this  struggle,  it  is 
certain  that  the  defeated  side  will  leave  all 
its  ships  and  men  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
while  the  victors  will  return  home  a  ruined 
fleet." 

If  the  "melo"  occurs  in  which  "ship  is 
fighting  ship"  in  which  event  the  most  ele- 
mentary rules  of  modern  naval  tactics  will 
be  grievously  violated — a  ruined  fleet  for 
one  commander  and  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
for  the  other,  will  be  no  more  than  they 
deserve.  No — but  there  will  be  an  artistry 
in  the  team-work,  and  in  tactical  move- 
ments, and  in  the  range-finding,  and  in  the 
salvo-firing,  such  as  the  world  has  never 
before  seen,  and  our  ally  will  win.  May 
our  ships  be  there  to  help  him  !  -simply  be- 
cause he  will  "get  there  first  with  the  most 
men." 
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Mark  How  Oats  Excel 

Save  75% 


1810  food  units  per  pound 


Round    Steak 

890  food  units  per  pound 


Eggs 

672  food  units  per  pound 


Chicken 

765  food  units  per  pound 


Milk 

314  food  units  per  pound 


c 

Note  how  the  oat — as  a 
nutrient — looms  above  cost- 
lier foods. 

Measured  by  cost  it  looms 
very  much  higher. 

Bacon  and  Eggs  cost  five 
times  as  much. 

Steak  and  Potatoes  cost 
five  times  as  much. 

Average  Mixed  Diet  costs 
four  times  as  much. 

For  the  same  nutrition 
Quaker  Oats  costs  75  per  cent 
less  than  the  average  of  your 
foods.  Each  dollar  spent  for 
it  saves  an  average  of  $3. 

In  food  value  the  oat  holds 
the  pinnacle  place.  In  cost  it 
stands  at  the  bottom. 

Other  staple  foods  have  in 
late  months  advanced,  some 
five  times  as  much  as  oats. 

So  these  are  times  to  use 
more  oats.  Not  in  porridge 
only,  but  in  bread  and  muf- 
fins, in  cookies  and  pancakes 
— in  place  of  flour.  Use  them 
to  thicken  soups.  They  yield 
a  wondrous  flavor. 


Flaked  from  Queen  Grains  Only 

And  these  are  times  to  insist  on  Quaker  Oats.  We  use  in  the 
making  just  the  rich,  plump  oats,  and  we  get  but  ten  pounds  from  a 
bushel. 

The  result  is  a  flavor  which  has  made  this  brand  a  world-wide 
favorite.      Yet  it  costs  in  America  no  extra  price. 

Make  your  oat  foods  twice  as  welcome  by  iisino  these  luxury 
flakes. 

12c  and  30c  per  package  in   United  States  and  Canada, 
except  in  Far  West  and  South   where  high  freights  may  prohibit 
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ENTER  THE  LIBERTY  MOTOR  TRUCK 


BY  CLARKSON  LLOYD 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  MOTOR  SERVICE 


IMA,  OHIO,  is  at 
present  enjoying  a 
newly  found  place  in 
the  sun.  For  in  one  of 
Lima's  factories  has  just  been  completed 
the  first  of  the  new  motor  trucks  built  to 
the  Government  specifications  issued  last 
spring. 

The  new  Liberty  truck  is  an  assembled 
product.  Some  sixty  odd  manufacturers 
have  been  making  parts  for  it.  Extreme 
secrecy  has  attended  all  the  operations. 
No  one  manufacturer  has  been  allowed  to 
scan  the  drawings  of  the  complete  assem- 
bly. None  knows  what  other  company  has 
supplied  any  other  part.  As  each  separate 
piece  was  finished  it  was  rushed  to  Lima 
by  military  messengers  or  sent  by  regis- 
tered mail.  Even  the  assembling  room  was 
without  wall-windows,  which  might  have 
betrayed  some  secret  to  greedy  alien  eyes, 
and  was  guarded  day  and  night  by  armed 
men.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  small 
wonder  that  Lima  was  moved  to  give  a 
large  patriotic  demonstration  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  the  truck's  first  official  road  tests. 
Nor  is  it  surprizing  that  all  good  citizens 
between  Lima  and  the  East  are  keeping 
their  weather  eyes  open  for  the  monster 
vehicle  en  route  for  the  Atlantic  States  on 
its  first  endurance  trip. 

When  you  remember  the  highly  romantic 
atmosphere  in  which  the  Liberty  Motor  was 
developed — and  this,  it  is  said,  is  the  mo- 
tive power  of  the  new  truck — and  add  it  to 
the  almost  equally  romantic  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  development  of  the  truck  you 
have  a  story  well  calculated  to  fire  the  just 
enthusiasm  of  the  Allies  and  to  quench  the 
waning  bumptiousness  of  Kaiser  Bill. 

OF  course,  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
new  army  truck  is  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
assembled  product  and  that  all  the  other 
army  trucks  to  follow  will  be  exactly  like 
it.  This  gives  us  an  enormous  advantage 
which  is  not  enjoyed  by  our  Allies.  England 
and  France  are  using  trucks  of  a  number 
of  different  makes.  Italy  is  using  two  or 
three  different  models,  turned  out  by  sep- 
arate makers.  This  means  that  mishaps  in 
one  particular  factory  may  cause  a  serious 
delay  in  delivery  of  a  number  of  machines. 
If.  for  example,  the  Fiat  plant  should  catch 
fire  and  be  damaged,  some  parts  of  the  Fiat 
trucks  under  construction  will,  of  necessity, 
be  held  up  in  process  of  manufacture.  In 
this  country,  on  the  other  hand,  even  if 
half  a  dozen  of  the  parts  making  factories 
should  be  destroyed,  it  would  be  possible 
to  set  other  plants  at  work  producing  the 
parts  without  any  great  loss  of  time. 

But  this  is  not  the  most  important  bene- 
fit we  shall  derive  from  the  standardization 
of  our  army  trucks.  Where  we  shall  score 
most  heavily  will  be  in  the  matter  of  main- 
tenance. With  each  truck  exactly  like  every 
other  truck,  down  to  the  minutest  detail, 
training  a  force  of  drivers  and  repair  men 
is  automatically  simplified.  For  if  a  man 
knows  the  mechanical  workings  of  one  ma- 
chine, he  is  familiar  with  all  of  them. 
French  and  English  drivers  have  had  to 
master  not  alone  the  fundamentals  of  gaso- 
line engines,  but  the  tricky  differences  be- 
tween certain  kinds  of  ignition  systems, 
carburetors  and  the  like.  Then  again,  we 
shall  save  time  and  money  when  it  comes 
to  repairs  and  replacing  parts.  Suppose  two 
trucks  are  damaged,  and  imagine  that  one 
has  a  disabled  engine,  while  the  other  has 
a  smashed  up  rear  end.  Since  both  are  alike 
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all  that  is  necessary  is  to  put  the  good  en- 
gine into  the  chassis  containing  the  dam- 
aged one  and  you  have  a  perfectly  good 
truck.  If  the  two  were  of  different  makes 
both  would  be  laid  up  until  new  parts 
could  be  procured. 

There  is  an  important  lesson  in  this  for 
business  men  who  operate  more  than  one 
truck.  More  and  more  large  truck  users  are 
learning  it.  In  many  cases  the  knowledge 
has  cost  them  a  lot  of  money  and  was 
slowly  acquired.  In  three  words,  here  is 
the  lesson :  Standardize  Your  Equipment. 
Take  plenty  of  time.  Find  the  truck  best 
adapted  to  your  needs — which  means  the 
truck  that  does  all  you  want  done  at  the 
lowest  cost — and  then,  as  your  needs  grow, 
build  your  fleet  of  the  same  model.  You  will 
have  less  trouble  with  your  drivers,  you 
will  lose  less  time  in  the  repair  shop,  you 
will  have  a  definite  basis  for  estimating 
costs.  And  you  will  have  to  deal  with  only 
one  truck  company  and  only  one  service 
station. 

For  the  wholehearted  way  in  which  the 
motor  industry  has  come  forward  to  help 
the  Government  in  every  possible  way  the 
men  in  it  are  highly  to  be  commended. 
Many  of  the  biggest  men  in  the  automobile 
and  motor  truck  world  have  given  up  all 
other  interests  in  order  to  give  the  United 
States  and  its  Allies  the  benefit  of  their 
experience  and  counsel.  In  making  individ- 
ual parts  for  the  Liberty  Motor  Truck  they 
are  putting  at  our  disposal  valuable  patents, 
discoveries  and  the  boundless  resources  of 
their  vast  organizations.  As  is,  of  course, 
perfectly  just  and  natural,  the  manufactur- 
ers have  stipulated  that  the  Liberty  Trucks 
shall  never  be  put  on  the  market  commer- 
cially. Even  if  this  were  done,  however, 
private  users  would  not  find  them  suitable 
for  business  use.  Their  design  is  strictly 
an  army  design.  For  ordinary  use  they  are 
too  heavy  and  too  greedy  in  the  matter  of 
gasoline  and  oil. 

It  has  just  been  announced  that  such 
Liberty  Trucks  as  come  thru  the  war  in 
running  condition  will  be  used  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  parcels  post  service.  This 
is  a  splendid  idea.  Putting  motor  trucks 
into  the  parcels  post  service  will  increase 
the  value  of  it  to  many  communities  which 
are  lacking  in  adequate  railroad  facilities. 

PEOPLE  interested  in  the  motor  industry 
are  speculating  a  little  about  the  Lib- 
erty motor.  They  question  whether  an  en- 
gine designed  under  the  stress  and  in  such 
a  hurry  can  really  be  the  last  word  in  avia- 
tion engines.  Granting  the  eminence  of 
Messrs.  Vincent  and  Hall,  the  two  engin- 
eers who  were  locked  in  a  hotel  room  with 
instructions  to  stay  there  until  the  design 
was  completed,  and  who  emerged  in  a  few 
days  with  a  complete  design,  some  measure 
of  skepticism  may,  after  all,  seem  justified. 


Ask  the  Director  anything  you 
want  to  know  concerning  motor 
cars,  trucks,  accessories  or  their 
makers.  While  The  Independent 
cannot  undertake  to  give  in  this  de- 
partment an  opinion  as  to  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  various  makes  of  cars 
or  accessories,  it  is  always  ready 
to  give  full  and  impartial  informa- 
tion about  any  individual  product. 


It  is  said  that  the  Lib- 
erty motor  has  been 
based  on  all  the  knowl- 
edge and  experimentation 
and  achievements  of  the  best  engin- 
eers in  Europe.  That  is  good.  But  the 
knowledge  of  the  best  engineers  of  Europe 
had  been  at  the  disposal  of  American  de- 
signers for  a  long  time.  And  yet,  according 
to  advices  from  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, no  aviation  engine  made  in  this 
country  could  be  trusted  for  flying  pur- 
poses. Now,  if  our  best  men,  at  leisure, 
could  not  turn  out  a  creditable  motor,  is 
it  logical  to  expect  them  to  do  so  in  a  few 
days  under  pressure? 

THE  Liberty  motor,  like  the  truck,  is  to 
be  a  standardized  article.  Its  designers 
built  with  rapid,  quantity  production  in 
mind.  We  are  spending  $640,000,000  for 
airplanes.  We  are  determined  to  make  them 
in  thousands  in  order  that  we  may  effect- 
ually blind  the  enemy  while  seeing  all  our- 
selves. But  there  is  one  important  thing  to 
remember  in  the  midst  of  our  enthusiasm 
for  this  great  program.  One  airplane  that 
will  give  consistent  service  is  worth  a  mil- 
lion that  cannot  be  relied  on.  Only  a  few 
days  ago  the  papers  printed  a  statement 
of  a  man  prominent  in  Allied  military 
affairs.  In  effect,  he  said :  "If  America  is 
going  to  send  us  large  numbers  of  airplanes 
she  must  put  real  engines  into  them.  Other- 
wise we  don't  want  them." 

Let  us  not  be  too  hasty  in  our  acclaim 
of  the  Liberty  engine.  Two  or  three  suc- 
cessful trial  flights  do  not  prove  that  it  is 
worthy.  The  fact  that  two  great  engineers 
designed  it  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances does  not  prove  that  it  is  worthy. 
Every  one  knows  that  new  designs  invaria- 
bly contain  what  is  technically  known  as 
"bugs."  It  takes  time  to  discover  the  "bugs" 
and  still  more  time  to  eliminate  them. 

Our  Government  has  just  been  offered 
the  American  manufacturing  rights  of  the 
famous  Sunbeam-Coatalen  engine  which  is 
being  used  successfully  by  hundreds  of 
British  flyers.  It  is  a  known  quantity.  On 
the  fighting  line  Sunbeam  airplane  engines 
are  sworn  by.  Would  it  not  be  a  good,  sane, 
efficient  plan  for  the  United  States  to 
power  its  new  airplane  fleet  with  American- 
made  Sunbeam  engines  until  the  Liberty 
motor  has  thoroly  proved  itself?  It  might 
cost  less  in  the  end. 


SOME  months  ago  The  Independent  pre- 
dicted that  motor  trucks  would  be  used 
more  and  more  as  long  distance  freight  car- 
riers. The  prediction  is  being  slowly  but 
surely  borne  out.  Recently  a  freight  line 
has  been  established  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  A  very  ingenious  plan  is 
used  in  connection  with  it.  Two  trucks  start 
simultaneously  every  day — one  from  New 
York  and  the  other  from  Philadelphia. 
Each  carries  a  cargo.  Halfway  between  the 
two  cities  they  meet.  Their  cargoes  are  ex- 
changed. Then  they  turn  around  and  re- 
turn to  the  city  they  started  from.  By  this 
arrangement  each  driver  covers  ground 
with  which  he  becomes  increasingly  famil- 
iar. Each  can  live  steadily  in  his  own  home 
instead  of  spending  alternate  nights  at 
home  and  away.  Needless  to  say  shippers 
have  been  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the 
new  line,  which  assures  them  of  prompt 
deliveries  and  ensures  them  against  rail- 
road freight  embargoes.  Here  is  a  business 
which  should  be  profitable  almost  anywhere. 
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The 
Untiring 

rcirctfAL 


Night  and  day,  winter  or  summer, 
bad  weather  or  good,  you  will  find 
the  Federal  saving  time,  human 
energy  and  money  on  the  big  jobs  of 
haulage, 

— haulage  that  requires  a  certainty 
of  performance  which  brooks  no 
excuses  for  delay — on-time  deliveries 
which  are  assured  only  by  the  sound 
mechanical  construction  of  a  proven 
motor  truck. 

Federals  are  used  by  firms  which 
can  be  depended  upon  for  results. 
With  them,  the  untiring  Federal  is 
an  asset  written  prominently  among 
the  profit-making  factors  of  their 
business. 

One     to    Five     Ton     Capacities. 
Write  for  Federal  Traffic  News 

Federal  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Detroit,  Michigan 


Mb 
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Instantly 
Interchangeable  Type 


:3o  the  VeadeVa.  oft  ^rvcie^vervclervt 
8EN0     FOR     FREE     BOOKLET 
Desoribing    thie    Wonderful 

INTERCHANGEABLE  -  TYPE 
Writing    Machine 


The  five  lines  above  were  written — iusta  they  appecv 
here— o:\  the  Multiplex  Hammond,  each  style  and  size 
changed  INSTANTLY! 

A  REVELATION  IN 
TYPEWRITERDOM! 

The  Multiplex  Hammond  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  remarkahle  typewriter 
in  existence.  Why?  Because  of  its  ver- 
satility. 

Think  of  it — "Just  Turn  the  Knob"  and 
you  can  change  from  ordinary  Roman  to 
Italics— INSTANTLY!— or  from  large 
Gothic  to  Miniature —  INSTANTLY!— or 
from    English   to   Russian— INSTANTLY! 

There  are  hundreds  of  type  sets — in- 
cluding all  the  languages  of  the  world — - 
also  special  characters  for  mathematicians, 
engineers,    physicians,    etc. 

It  is,   in  fact — 


"B  ve  ry  bo  dy's  Typewriter 


Business  Executives: — Individuality  of 
typed  page.  All  commercial  type  sets  and 
all  languages  can  be  used  on  one  machine. 
Variable  Utter  spacing  for  different  sizes 
of  type;  extra  condensing  for  loose-leaf 
manuals,  card  records,  and  statistics. 

Literary  People: — Have  an  instantly 
changeable  type  system.  Two  sets  always 
on  the  machine;  Roman  and  Italics,  or 
any    language. 

Special  Correspondence:  Private  Secretaries: 
Kenned  and  aesthetic  typed  page.  All 
languages  on    one   machine. 

Linguists: — The  world's  languages  on  one 

achine. 

College  Professors  and  Students: — Beautiful 
typed  page.  All  languages.  Commercial 
and  Mathematical  type  sets  all  on  one 
machine. 

Clergymen:  Variety  of  type  sizes  for 
on  "outlines."  Beautiful  type  page. 
Special    Professional    Discount. 


President  Wilson  Uses  It 


All  original  manu- 
script of  President 
Wilson  is  prepared  on 
the  Multiplex  Ham- 
mond, lie  used  it — • 
1'  E  R  SON  ALL  Y 
— while  at  Princeton. 
Later,  as  Governor 
of  New  Jersey — and 
now,  at  the  White 
s     it— PERSONALLY! 


If »  PORTABLE:    For  Those  Who  TRAVEL 


This  N  BV  light  weight, 
aluminum     model     is     the 
AL  typewi 

1  houfjh 
it  weighs    only    11    ; 
it  will  do  rxactly  the  same 
the   regular,  large 
Multipi 

1 
of  paper.      Instantly  Inter- 
ible  type,     i 

•  invest- 
ing  in  any   other    porta  hie 
machine.      Ask  lor  Special 
lithe  press. 


nge  of  prices. 
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THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
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and  improved.  Then  Germany  settled  down 
to  a  period  of  peace  to  digest  the  territory 
which  by  these  three  wars  had  been  ab- 
sorbed. Bismarck's  purpose  in  maintaining 
the  superiority  of  his  army  was  to  retain 
what  had  been  taken  by  blood  and  iron, 
and  at  the  same  time,  by  a  period  of  pro- 
longed peace,  to  give  to  Germany  a  full 
opportunity  for  industrial  development  and 
the  self-discipline  necessary  for  the  highest 
efficiency. 

Bismarck  had  been  keen  enough  in  his 
diplomacy  to  await  the  opportunity  that 
events  presented  for  seeming  to  be  forced 
into  a  war  which  he  had  long  planned. 
This  was  the  case  with  Denmark.  This  was 
the  case  with  Austria.  This  was  the  case 
with  France.  German  diplomacy  has  lost 
nothing  of  this  characteristic  in  the  present 
war.  Germany  did  not  plan  the  killing  of 
the  Austrian  Crown  Prince  and  his  con- 
sort, but  immediately  that  that  presented 
the  likelihood  of  war,  Germany  accepted  it 
as  the  opportunity  for  her  to  strike  down 
her  neighbors,  Russia  and  France,  and  to 
enlarge  her  power.  She  gladly  gave  her 
consent  to  the  ultimatum  of  Austria  to 
Serbia  that  was  sure  to  bring  on  war,  and 
then  posed  as  one  driven  into  war  by  the 
mobilization  of  Russia.  She  knew  that  Rus- 
sia was  utterly  unprepared.  She  knew  that 
France  was  unprepared.  She  knew  that 
Great  Britain  was  unprepared.  She  herself 
was  ready  to  the  last  cannon  and  the  last 
reservist.  Therefore,  when  appealed  to  by 
Great  Britain  and  by  all  the  other  powers 
to  intervene  and  prevent  Austria  from 
forcing  a  universal  war,  Germany  declined 
to  act.  Not  a  telegram  or  communication 
between  Germany  and  Austria  has  ever 
been  given  to  the  public  to  show  the  slight- 
est effort  to  induce  delay  by  Austria.  While 
Germany  would  pose  as  having  acted  only 
as  Austria's  ally  and  as  unwilling  to  in- 
lluence  her  against  her  interest  and  inde- 
pendent judgment,  the  verdict  of  history 
unquestionably  will  be  that  the  war  is  due 
to  Germany's  failure  to  prevent  it  and  to 
her  desire  to  accept  the  opportunity  of  the 
assassination  of  the  Crown  Prince  as  a 
convenient  time  to  begin  a  war  she  long  in- 
tended. She  alone  is  responsible  for  the 
incalculable  destruction  of  this  war.  She 
led  on  in  the  armament  of  the  world  that 
she  might  rule  it.  She  promoted,  therefore, 
the  armament  of  other  nations.  Her  system 
was  followed,  tho  not  as  effectively  by  other 
countries  in  pure  defense  of  their  peace 
and  safety.  And  now,  her  Emperor,  her 
Prussian  military  caste  and  her  wonderful 
but  blinded  people,  have  the  blood  of  the 
millions  who  have  suffered  in  this  world 
catastrophe  on  their  hands.  The  German 
military  doctrine,  that  when  the  interests 
of  the  state  are  concerned,  the  question  is 
one  of  power  and  force,  and  not  of  honor 
or  obligation  or  moral  restraint,  finds  its 
most  flagrant  examples  in  Germany's  con- 
duct of  this  war.  Her  breach  of  a  solemn 
obligation  entered  into  by  her  and  all  the 
powers  of  Europe,  in  respect  to  Belgium's 
neutrality,  was  its  first  exhibition.  It  was 
followed  by  the  well  proven,  deliberate  plan 
of  atrocities  against  the  men.  women  and 
children  of  a  part  of  Belgium  in  order  to 
terrorize  the  rest  of  the  population  into 
complete  submission.  It  was  shown  in  the 
prompt  dropping  of  bombs  on  defenseless 
towns  from  Zeppelins  and  other  air  craft; 
in  the  killing  of  non  combatant  men,  women 
and  children  by  the  naval  bombardment  of 
unfortified  towns:  in  the  use  of  liquid  fire 
and  poisoned  gases  in  battle.  All  of  these 
bad  been  condemned  as  improper  in  declara- 
tions in   the  Hagui    treaties. 

Qnder  Bismarck    tie  Reptile  fund  used  to 
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bribe  the  press  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  spy  system  was  enlarged  and  elaborated, 
so  that  German  bribery  has  extended  the 
world  over,  and  the  German  espionage  has 
exceeded  anything  known  to  history.  The 
medieval  use  by  the  Hohenzollerns  of  dynas- 
tic kinship  has  paralyzed  the  action  of  the 
peoples  of  Greece  and  Russia.  And  now  we 
know  by  recent  revelation  of  the  aid  that 
Swedish  diplomats  are  furnishing  to  Ger- 
many in  her  submarine  warfare  against 
neutral  ships,  and  that  it  is  made  possible 
by  the  influence  of  the  German  consort  of 
the  Swedish  King. 

When  the  war  began  Germany  was  able 
to  convince  her  people  and  to  convince 
many  in  the  world  that  the  issue  in  the 
war  was  not  the  exaltation  of  the  military 
power  of  Germany  and  the  expanding  of 
her  plan  of  destiny,  but  that  it  was  a  mere 
controversy  between  the  Teuton  and  the 
Slav,  and  Germany  asked  with  great  plaus- 
ibility, "Will  you  have  the  world  controlled 
by  the  Slav  or  by  the  German?"  Those  who 
insisted  that  the  issue  was  one  of  militarism 
against  the  peace  of  the  world,  of  democ- 
racy against  military  autocracy,  of  freedom 
against  military  tyranny,  were  met  with 
the  argument,  "Russia  is  an  ally.  She  is  a 
greater  despotism  and  a  greater  military 
autocracy  than  Germany."  As  the  war  wore 
on,  the  real  issue  was  cleared  of  this  con- 
fusion. Russia  became  a  democracy.  The 
fight  was  between  governments  directed  by 
their  peoples  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mili- 
tary dynasties  of  Germany,  Austria  and 
Turkey  on  the  other. 

President  Wilson  says  the  Allies  are 
fighting  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy. Some  misconception  has  been  created 
on  this  head.  The  Allies  ai"e  not  struggling 
to  force  a  particular  form  of  government  on 
Germany.  If  the  German  people  continue 
to  wish  an  Emperor,  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  Allies  to  require  them  to  have  a  re- 
public. Their  purpose  is  to  end  the  mili- 
tary policy  and  foreign  policy  of  Germany 
that  looks  to  the  maintenance  of  a  military 
and  naval  machine  with  its  hair  trigger 
preparation  for  use  against  her  neighbors. 
If  this  continues,  it  will  entail  on  every 
democratic  government  the  duty  of  main- 
taining a  similar  armament  in  self  defense 
or  what  is  more  likely,  the  duty  will  be 
wholly  or  partly  neglected.  Thus  the  policy 
of  Germany,  with  her  purpose  and  destiny, 
will  threaten  every  democracy.  This  is  the 
condition  which  it  is  the  determined  pur- 
pose of  the  Allies,  as  interpreted  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  to  change. 

How  is  the  change  to  be  effected?  By 
defeating  Germany  in  this  war.  The  Ger- 
man people  have  been  very  loyal  to  their 
Emperor  because  his  leadership  accords 
with  the  false  philosophy  of  the  state  and 
German  destiny,  with  which  they  have  been 
indoctrinated  and  poisoned.  A  defeat  of 
the  military  machine,  a  defeat  of  the 
Frankenstein  of  the  military  dynasty,  to 
which  they  have  been  sacrificed,  must  open 
their  eyes  to  the  hideous  futility  of  their 
political  course.  The  German  Government 
will  then  be  changed  as  its  people  will  have 
it  changed  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  such  a 
tragedy  as  they  have  deliberately  prepared 
for  themselves. 

Men  who  see  clearly  the  kind  of  peace 
which  we  must  have,  in  order  to  be  a  real 
and  lasting  peace,  can  have  no  sympathy 
with  a  patched  up  peace,  one  made 
at  a  council  table,  the  result  of  diplo- 
matic chaffering  and    bargaining.   Men    who 

look  forward  to  a  League  of  the  World  to 

Enforce    Peace    in    the    future   can    have    no 

patience  with  a  compromise  that  leaves  the 
promoting  cause  of  the  present  awful  war 
unaffected  and   iinrcmovrd.  This  war  is  now 

being  fought  by  the  Allies  as  a  League  to 
Enforce    Peace.    Unless   they  compel    it   by 
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victory,  they  do  not  enforce  it.  They  do  not 
make  the  military  autocracies  of  the  world 
into  nations  fit  for  a  World  League,  unless 
they  convince  them  by  a  lesson  of  defeat. 
When  the  war  came  on  there  were  a  few 
in  the  United  States  who  felt  that  the  in- 
vasion of  Belgium  required  a  protest  on  the 
part  of  our  Government,  and  some  indeed 
who  felt  that  we  should  join  in  the  war  at 
once.  But  the  great  body  of  the  American 
people,  influenced  by  our  traditional  policy 
of  avoiding  European  quarrels,  stood  by  the 
Administration  in  desiring  to  maintain  a 
strict  neutrality.  I  think  it  is  not  unfair  to 
say  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
intelligent  and  thinking  people  of  the 
United  States — and  that  means  a  great 
majority — sympathized  with  the  Allies  in 
the  struggle  which  they  were  making.  But 
many  with  us  of  German  descent,  prompted 
by  a  pride  in  the  notable  advance  in  the 
world  of  German  enterprize,  German  in- 
genuity, German  discipline,  German  effi- 
ciency, and  regarding  the  struggle  as  an 
issue  between  Teuton  and  Slav,  extended 
their  sympathy  to  their  Fatherland.  As  con- 
scientiously as  possible,  the  Administration 
and  the  country  pursued  the  course  laid 
down  by  international  law  as  that  which  a 
neutral  should  take. 

International  law  is  the  rule  of 
conduct  of  nations  toward  one  an- 
other, accepted  and  acquiesced  in  by  all 
nations.  The  right  of  non-combatants  on 
commercial  vessels,  officers,  crew  and  pas- 
sengers, either  enemy  or  neutral,  to  be  se- 
cure from  danger  of  life  has  always  been 
recognized  and  never  contested.  Neverthe- 
less. Germany  sank  without  warning  150 
American  citizens,  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  sent  them  to  their  death  by  a 
submarine  torpedo,  simply  because  they 
happened  to  be  on  English  or  American 
commercial  vessels.  We  protested  and  Ger- 
many halted  for  a  time.  We  thought  that 
if  we  condoned  the  death  of  150,  we  might 
still  maintain  peace  with  that  power.  But  it 
was  not  to  be,  and  after  more  than  a  year 
Germany  announced  her  purpose  to  resume 
this  murderous  and  illegal  course  toward 
innocent  Americans.  Had  we  hesitated,  we 
would  have  lost  our  independence  as  a  peo- 
ple. We  would  have  subscribed  abjectly  to 
the  doctrine  that  might  makes  right.  Ger- 
many left  no  door  open  to  us  as  a  self- 
respecting  nation  except  that  which  led  to 
war. 

Germany's  use  of  the  submarine  brought 
us  into  the  war.  But  being  in,  we  recog- 
nize as  fully  as  any  of  our  Allies  do,  its 
far  greater  issue  to  be  whether  German 
militarism  shall  continue  after  this  war  to 
be  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  or 
whether  we  shall  end  that  threat  by  this 
struggle  in  which  we  are  to  spend  our 
life's  blood.  We  must  not.  therefore,  be 
turned  from  the  stern  necessity  of  winning 
this  war. 

When  the  war  began  and  its  horrible 
character  was  soon  disclosed,  there  were 
many  religious  persons  who  found  their 
faith  in  God  shaken  by  the  fact  that  mil- 
lions of  innocent  persons  could  be  headed 
into  this  vortex  of  blood  and  destruction 
without  the  saving  intervention  of  their 
Creator.  But  the  progress  of  the  war  has 
revealed  much,  and  it  has  stimulated  our 
just  historic  sense.  It  shows  that  the  world 
had  become  thru  the  initiative  of  Ger- 
many and  the  following  on  of  the  other  na- 
tions  afflicted  with  the  cancer  of  militarism. 
God  reveals  the  greatness  of  His  power  and 
His  omnipotence  not  by  fortuitous  and 
sporadic  intervention  but  by  the  working 
out  of  his  inexorable  law.  A  cancer  if  it 
is  not  to  consume  the  body  must  be  cut  out, 
and  the  cutting  out  of  it  necessarily  in- 
volves suffering  and  pain  in  the  body.  The 
sacrifices  of  lives  and  treasure  are  inevit- 
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able  in  the  working  out  of  the  cure  of  the 
world  malady.  But  we  must  win  the  war 
to  vindicate  this  view. 

We  are  at  a  danger  point.  England 
and  France  and  Russia  since  1914  have 
been  fighting  the  battle  of  the  world  and 
fighting  for  us  of  America.  The  three  years 
or  more  of  war  have  drained  their  vitality, 
strained  their  credit,  exhausted  their  man 
power,  subjected  many  of  their  non-com- 
batants to  suffering  and  destruction,  and 
they  have  the  war  weariness  which  dulls 
the  earlier  eager  enthusiasm  for  the  prin- 
ciples at  stake.  Now  specious  proposals  for 
peace  are  likely  to  be  most  alluring  to  the 
faint  hearted,  and  most  powerful  in  the 
hands  of  traitors.  Russia,  rid  of  the  Czar, 
is  torn  with  dissensions  and  the  extreme 
socialists  and  impractical  theorists,  blind 
to  the  ultimate  destruction  of  their  hopes 
that  a  loss  of  this  war  will  entail,  are 
many  of  them  turning  for  a  separate 
peace. 

The  intervention  of  the  United  States  by 
her  financial  aid  has  helped  much,  but  her 
armies  are  needed  and  she,  a  republic  un- 
prepared,  must   have   the    time   to   prepare. 

With  us  at  home  the  great  body  of  our 
people  are  loyal  and  strong  for  the  war. 
Of  course,  a  people,  however  intelligent, 
when  very  prosperous  and  comfortable,  and 
not  well  advised  as  to  the  vital  concern 
they  have  in  the  issue  of  a  war  across  a 
wide  ocean  and  thousands  of  miles  away,  it 
takes  time  to  convince.  But  we  have,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  repub- 
lic, begun  a  war  right.  We  have  begun  with 
a  conscription  law,  which  requires  service 
from  men  of  a  certain  age  from  every  walk 
of  life.  The  lessons  of  the  three  years  of 
the  war  are  being  learned  and  applied  in 
our  war  equipment  and  in  neutralizing,  by 
new  construction,  the  submarine  destruc- 
tion of  commercial  transports.  Adequate 
measures  for  the  raising  of  the  money  need- 
ed to  finance  the  war  and  finance  our 
Allies  have  been  carried  thru  Congress  or 
are  so  near  enactment  as  to  be  practically 
on  the  statute  book.  Food  conservation  is 
provided  for.  But,  of  course,  it  takes  time 
for  a  hundred  million  of  peace  lovers  and 
non-militarists  to  get  ready,  however  apt, 
however  patriotic,  however  determined.  It 
is  in  the  period  of  the  year  before  the 
United  States  can  begin  to  fight  that  the 
strain  is  to  come  in  Europe.  But  Germany 
is  stopped  on  the  western  and  Italian 
fronts.  The  winter  coming  will  be  harder 
on  her  than  on  the  Allies.  "It  is  dogged 
that  does  it."  Stamp  on  all  proposals  of 
peace  as  ill-advised  or  seditious  and  then 
time  will  make  for  our  certain  victory. 

When  the  war  is  won  the  United  States 
will  wish  to  be  heard  and  will  have  a  right 
to  be  heard  as  to  the  terms  of  peace.  The 
United  States  will  insist  on  a  just  peace, 
not  one  of  material  conquest.  It  is  a  moral 
victory  the  world  should  win.  I  think  I  do 
not  mistake  the  current  of  public  sentiment 
thruout  our  entire  country,  in  saying  that 
our  people  will  favor  an  international  agree- 
ment by  which  the  peace  brought  about 
thru  such  blood  and  suffering  and  destruc- 
tion and  enormous  sacrifice  shall  be  pre- 
served by  the  joint  power  of  the  world. 
Whether  the  terms  of  the  League  to  En- 
force  Peace  as  they  are  will  be  taken  as  a 
basis  for  agreement)  or  a  modified  form, 
something  of  the  kind  must  be  attempted. 
Meantime,  let  us  hope  and  pray  that  all  the 
Allies  will  reject  all  proposals  for  settle- 
ment and  compromise  and  adhere  rigidly 
and  religiously  i"  the  principle  that  until 
a  victorious  result  gives  security  that  the 
world  shall  not  be  again  drenched  in  blood 
thru  the  insanely  selfish  policy  of  a  military 
caste  of  a  nation  ruling  a  deluded  people 
intoxicated  with  material  success  and 
POWer,   there   will    be   DO   peace. 
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Use  Wood  Filing  Cabinets 

There  Is  a  "Y  and  E"  Cabinet  for  Every  Purpose 


"Y  and  E"  Wood  Filing 
Cabinets,  like  "Y  and  E" 
Steel  Cabinets,  are  built 
to  stand  the  roughest 
handling  ever  given  to  fil- 
ing cabinets  in  an  office, 
and  in  any  climate.     Built 
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cabinet  where  you  file  them. 
The  only  type  of  cabinet 
better  than  "Y  and  E" 
wood  for  fire  protection  is 
our  own  "Fire-wall"  steel 
— an  exclusive  invention 
with  double  steel  walls  hav- 


so  they  neither  warp,  split,  stick,  crack   ing   'cellular     asbestos     and     dead-air 


nor  rack  loose ;  and  they  give  much 
better  fire  protection  than  the  ordinary 
steel  filing  cabinet,  of  the  single-wall 
type. 

Fire  heats  the  interior  of  a  single- 
wall  cabinet  like  an  incinerator,  bursts 


chambers    between — exactly    the   same 
in  principle  as  a  safe. 

From  Alaska  down  to  Panama  and 
on  to  Argentine  "Y  and  E"  wood  filing 
cabinets  are  giving  absolute  satisfac- 
tion to  all  lines  of  business.     They  are 


open  the  seams  and  chars  the  papers  to   the  handsomest  equipment  possible  to 


ashes  right  through  the  wall.  Wood, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  not  a  heat  con- 
ductor. It  takes  a  big  fire  even  to  char 
the  outer  surface  of  a  wood  cabinet, 
while  the  interior  remains  cool  until 
the  cabinet  is  consumed. 

Papers  are  more  valuable  than   the    information. 


make — they  are  warm,  not  icy  like 
steel — they  are  easy  to  take  care  of — 
and  they  give  100%  service.  Under 
the  varnish  is  all  that  quality  and  skill 
can  put  there.  Check  coupon  and  at-  j 
tach    to    letterhead    for    complete         • 


High  quality  usually  presupposes  high  prices,  but  you  pay 
no  more  for  "Y  ami  E"  equipment — plus  "Y  and  E"  Sys- 
tem Service — than  for  equipment  of  inferior  quality  with 
no  service  at  all!  That  is  why  so  many  concerns 
use   "Y   and   E"   exclusively,   with   absolute   satisfaction. 
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RAYS  FOR  ITSELF 

THE  MINUTE  YOU 
INSTALL  A 


DUPLICATOR 


it  begins  not  only  to  pay  for  itself,  but  to  earn  for  you  from  $200  to  $5,000  a 
year  in  net  saving  over  former  methods.  This  is  a  conservative  estimate,  as 
some  of  the  larger  firms  save  all  the  way  up  to  $35,000  by  means  of  the  "Com- 
mercial"   process. 

19T    LINES   OF   BUSINESS 

are  now  saving  labor,  gaining  time,  cutting  expense,  reducing  errors — in  fact, 
speeding  up  and  improving  every  department  of  their  business  by  means  of  the 
Commercial  Duplicator. 

Without  the  slightest  obligation  let  us  demonstrate  what  the  "Commercial"  can 
do  for  ynu  and  why  it  is  used  by  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  Ford  Motor  Co. 
and  hundreds  of  other  firms,  large  and  small,  in  every  conceivable  line  of 
business. 

A  "Commercial"  in  your  organization  right  now  would  probably  save 
you  thousands  of  dollars.     Send  for  facts  today. 


DUPLICATOR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


410  Commercial  Duplicator  Building 


CHICAGO 


I 


T  is  just  as  important  that  your 
will  be  executed  by  an  experi- 
enced and  responsible  executor 
as  that  its  meaning  should  be  clear 
and  its  legality  unquestioned." 


Bankers  Trust  Bldg. 


Ask  your  lawyer  to  write  this  Company 
into  your  will  as  executor  and  trustee,  and 
thus  assure  experienced  and  responsible 
management  of  your  estate,  and  the  safety 
of  your  heirs'  interests. 

Bankers  Trust  Company 

Resources  over  $330,000,000 

Downtown  Office  Astor  Trust  Office 

IS  Wall  St.  Fifth  Ave.  and  42nd  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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What  l5cfiYour  Nation's  Capital 

itterof  15c  in  stamps  or  coin  will  bring  you  |  the  Pathfinder 


The  little  matter  of  15c  in  stamps  or  coin  will  bring  you  I  the  Pathfinder 
13  weeks  on  trial.    The  Path  finder  is  an  illustrated  weekly,  published  at 
the  Nation's  center.for  the  Nation ;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the 
world  and  tells  the  truth  and  only  the  truth  ;now  in  its  24th  year.  This  pa- 
per fills  the  bill  without  emptying'  the  purse;  it  costs  but  $1  a  year.  If  you 
wantto  keep  posted  on  whatis  goingonintheworld,  at  theleastcxpense 
of  time  or  money,  this  is  your  means.    If  you  want  a  paperin  your  home 
which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertain  in  jff  wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.    If  you  would  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  everything 
clearly,  fairly,  briefly— here  it  is.     A  dollar  bill  mailed  at  our  risk  will  bring  you  the  Pathfinder  for  a  full  year,  or  simply  send  15c  to 
Thatyuunii^htHkesuchapaper.aud  we  willsendthe  Pathfinderon  pn-r>atinn  B«4kfSn«lA»    Daw  QQ       Uf -%*>!*;»•**+ am   It   f* 
13  weeks,    The  15c  dues  not  tcyay  us,  but  wc  aie  glad  toinvestin  new  iriends.  raiminaer,  BOX  03,     YYaSIHIlglOII,  V. O. 


Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the 
nerve-center  of  civilization  ;  history  is  being 
made  at  this  world  capital.  The  Pathfinder's 
illustrated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear,  im- 
partial and  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affairs 
during  theso  strenuous,  epoch-making  days. 


your  question;  —  be  it  the  pronunciation 
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Panama  Pacific  Exposition 
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WAR     WORK    FOR 
EVERYBODY 

(Continued  from  page  137) 
war  on  waste.  Organize  a  paper-sav- 
ing club ;  follow  the  example  of  the 
school  children  of  Decatur,  Illinois,  Mho 
collected  105,860  pounds  of  waste  paper 
and  old  magazines  as  their  war  economy 
work,  selling  the  same  for  $1,014.56.  Or, 
found  a  baby  beef  or  pig  club  in  your 
community ;  these  organizations  are  help- 
ing to  save  meat  for  soldiers ;  it  is  said 
the  lives  of  500,000  calves  are  thus  saved 
each  year  in  Texas  alone  ;  write  for  particu- 
lars to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Or,  find  a  vacant  lot,  borrow  it,  be 
a  "potato  patriot,"  work  for  prizes  given 
by  the  Woodcraft  League,  founded  by  Ern- 
est Thompson  Seton,  located  at  Greenwich, 
Connecticut. 

17.  Learn  to  chew  your  food,  make  your- 
self do  it  as  a  regular  habit.  You  should 
live  five  years  longer,  do  more  and  better 
work.  And  you  will  find  you  will  need  about 
20  per  cent  less  food,  a  saving  which  would 
support  a  child  now  starving  in  France  or 
Belgium.  A  Horace  Fletcher  book  on  mas- 
tication would  be  a  good  war  time  invest- 
ment. 

18.  Give  the  price  of  some  of  your  pleas- 
ures to  the  Red  Cross.  A  little  negro  boy 
in  Pittsburgh  had  saved  $1  for  a  grand 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  ;  when  he  heard 
about  the  Red  Cross,  he  gave  up  his  dollar 
like  a  little  man.  A  tiny  girl  in  a  very  poor 
family  gave  three  pennies — all  she  had  in 
the  world ;  she  said,  "A  man  told  us  in 
school  that  a  penny  would  fix  up  one  hurt 
for  a  soldier.  That's  enough  for  three 
hurts."  How  many  hurts  of  a  soldier  could 
you  bind  up  with  the  money  you  spend  on 
soda,  candy,  peanuts,  toys  and  moving  pic- 
tures? 

ELDERLY  MEN 

If  you  are  over  sixty,  have  perhaps  more 
time  than  strength,  weigh  the  following 
suggestions. 

19.  Prepare  to  take  the  place  of  a  young- 
er man,  thus  freeing  him  for  service.  Cata- 
log your  industrial  training  or  professional 
experience,  locate  firm  needing  such  help, 
apply  for  position. 

20.  Stop  growing  old.  Read  books  on  pre- 
serving youth,  health,  vigor,  by  young  old 
men,  such  as  Cornaro,  Peebles,  Bennett, 
others.  Last  April  a  young  man  out  in  Ohio 
celebrated  his  ninety-fourth  birthday  by 
planting  a  war  garden !  A  retired  Virginia 
skipper  <>f  ninety-seven  put  to  sea  again, 
offered  his  ship  to  the  Government,  and  is 
now  helping  to  feed  the  Allies.  Your  age 
is  largely  in  your  mind. 

21.  Organize  community  garden  project. 
Canvass  whole  neighborhood  for  vacant 
lots;  get  owners'  consent  for  use  in  gar- 
dening; draw  a  map  showing  sites;  have 
mayor,  newspaper  editors,  business  men. 
pastors,  teachers  approve  plan ;  mobilize 
garden  army  of  school  children.  Boy  Scouts, 
young  and  old  men  and  women.  Announce 
the  $5000  in  prizes  for  canned  vegetables 
offered  by  National  Emergency  Food  Gar- 
den Commission — particulars  from  the  sec- 
retary, P.  S.  Ridsdale,  210  Maryland  Build- 
ing, Washington,  ]).  C. 

22.  Start  a  community  forum  or  civic 
association,  to  improve  home  conditions  on 
various  lines.  Titles  of  articles  and  books 
on  community  betterment  and  information 
on  methods  of  beginning  and  carrying  on 
such  work  may  be  had  by  writing  the  In- 
dependent Efficiency    Service. 

23.  Look  up  various  ideas  in  the  article 
"The  Man  Beyond  the  Military  Age,"  pub- 
lished in  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  June,  1017. 

24.  Found  a  war  work  bureau,  or  com- 
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munity  war  council.  See  that  everybody 
over  ten  in  the  community  has  a  copy  of 
this  article.  Obtain,  put  in  the  town  library, 
all  literature  mentioned  here.  Hold  weekly 
war  meetings.  Run  column  of  announce- 
ment, progress,  advice  in  your  local  paper. 

WOMEN 

25.  Register  for  national  service  under 
the  Women's  Committee,  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  Washington,  D.  C.  Obtain 
particulars  and  registration  blank  from  the 
chairman,  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw. 

26.  Obtain  from  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C,  the  Food  Thrift 
Series  of  publications,  giving  many  valua- 
ble suggestions  for  home  economy. 

27.  If  you  handle  food  in  the  home,  join 
the  United  States  Food  Administration. 
Write  the  Food  Administrator,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  for  free  membership  card.  No 
dues  or  fees.  Hang  the  Hoover  home  war 
tag  in  your  window. 

28.  Learn  family  food  economy.  Send  10 
cents  to  Dr.  John  Dill  Robertson,  Commis- 
sioner of  Health,  City  Hall,  Chicago,  for 
pamphlet  "Living  on  31  Cents  a  Day." 
Also  mail  10  cents  to  American  School  of 
Home  Economics,  West  Sixty-ninth  Street, 
Chicago,  for  pamphlet  "Seven-Cent  Meals." 

29.  Join  the  Red  Cross.  Apply  to  local 
chapter.  If  none  exists,  found  one — only 
six  workers  required  to  organize.  Dues 
from  $1  a  year  up.  If  desired,  take  indi- 
vidual membership — apply  to  American 
Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 

30.  Knit  for  the  soldiers  in  every  spare 
minute.  Carry  your  knitting  as  a  war  badge 
of  honor.  Make  at  least  one  of  the  500,000 
woolen  weather-guards  needed  immediate- 
ly  by  the  boys  at  the  front.  Particulars  and 
instructions  from  local  chapter  Red  Cross, 
or  Comforts  Committee,  Navy  League, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

31.  Plan,  train  yourself,  to  do  a  man's 
work ;  release  him  to  go  to  the  front.  As 
war  workers,  women  are  now  chemists, 
farmers,  wireless  operators,  bank  clerks, 
railway  employees,  draftsmen,  gardeners, 
munition  makers,  photographers,  carpen- 
ters, messenger  "boys,"  elevator  "men," 
dock  hands.  Learn  about  employment  op- 
portunities for  you.  from  National  League 
for  Woman's  Service,  25?  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York. 

32.  Find  what  other  women's  organiza- 
tions are  doing — then  take  your  choice.  Get 
literature  from  the  following :  National 
Special  Aid  Society,  259  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York ;  Militia  of  Mercy,  4  West 
Forty-ninth  Street,  New  York ;  National 
American  Women's  Suffrage  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  National  W.  C.  T.  U. 
Bureau  of  Publicity,  Evanston.  Illinois ; 
National  Board  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  600  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,  New  York. 

33.  Do  effective  home  reading.  Get  par- 
ticulars of  War  Library  for  Women,  being 
established  by  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell, 
Women's  Committee,  Council  of  National 
Defense,  "Washington.  I).  C.  Also  read  cur- 
rent magazines  for  women  that  feature  war 
work,  such  as  Ladies'  World,  Woman's 
Home  Com  pan  ton,  Delineator,  Modern 
Priscilla,   Good   Housekeeping. 

34.  Prepare  now  for  next  season's  food 
Campaign.  Get  pamphlet  on  garden  mak- 
ing, from  your  state  agricultural  college; 
also  read  instructions  on  canning  and  dry- 
ing vegetables  and  fruit,  from  National 
Emergency  Food  Garden  Commission, 
Maryland  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(Enclose  2  cents  postage  for  the  latter.) 

35.  Consult  local  officials  of  women's 
dubs,  charitable  organizations,  defense  and 
relief   societies   on    w;ir    problems,    needs,    of 

your  home  and  neighborhood.  Adapt  service 

to  circumstances. 

oO.  Learn  how  bravely  and  well  other 
women   have  clone   war  duties.    Rend   Char- 


oOTblOO  Words  aMtmte 

^pwritW  Speed  Guaranteed 


Or  You  Pay  Nothing  ! 


Stenographers  Can  Now  Earn  $25  to  $40  Per  Week 

If   you    are    a   stenographer   or   typewriter  user,   earning  less   than   $25   a  week,   you   are' 
losing   money   every  week.     Look   about   you  at    the    stenographers    who    are    earning    bigger 
salaries  than   yours  and  you  will   find  that  they    typewrite    more    rapidly    and    more    accurately' 
than  you!    Employers  pay  for  the  amount  and   quality    of  finished   work   turned   out   each    day. 
The   average   stenographer   typewrites    30   to   40   words  a  minute  and  earns  $8   to  $15  a  week! 
The   expert  typewrites   80   to   100   words   a  minute   and   earns   $25   to   $40  per  week.     The    dif- 
ference in  their  salary  is  due  to  the  difference   in    their   speed    and    accuracy    in    typewriting! 

The  New  Way  in  Typewriting — Entire  Course  on  Trial 

The  New  Way  in  Typewriting  is  amazingly  easy  for  anyone  to  learn.  There  are  only 
io  easy  lessons,  which  can  be  studied  at  home  in  part  of  your  spare  time!  And  you  may 
take  the  entire  Course  on  trial.  If  the  New  Way  in  Typewriting  does  not  enable  you  to 
typewrite    at   the    rate    of   80    to    100   words   a  minute,  the  Course  will  not  cost  you  a  penny! 

That  is  our  legal  binding  guarantee  to  you!    We  have 
made   arrangements   with    the    Lagonda   National    Bank 
to   refund   money  direct  to   students  who  are  in  any 
way   dissatisfied. 

The  New  Way  in  Typewriting  is  a  revolutionary 
new  method  based  on  Gymnastic  Finger  Training. 
The  reason  most  stenographers  typewrite  so  slowly 
and  inaccurately  is  because  their  fingers  are  not 
flexible  enough,  are  not  nimble  enough,  are  not  dextrous 
enough,  are  not  quick  enough.  The  New  Way  in  Typewriting 
gives  the  flexibility,  speed  and  nimbleness  of  the 
expert  pianist's  fingers — speed  and  accuracy  that 
enable  musicians  to  run  their  fingers  over  the  keys 
faster  than  the  eye  can  follow!  There  is  nothing  else 
like  the  New  Way  in  existence.  It  is  as  different 
from  the  old  "touch"  system  as  night  is  from 
day.  Many  hundreds  of  so-called  "touch"  opera- 
tors have  studied  the  New  Way  and  without  exception  have  doubled 
and  trebled  their  speed — and  salaries  ! 


Salary  Increased 

40%— Then  20% 

More 

"Since  writing  the  let- 
ter you  saw,  telhngofa 
4096  increase,  I  have 
had  another  increase  of 
20%."  C.  E.  Verrall, 
care  Martin  &  Hall, 
Architects,  Providence, 
R.  I. 


Salary  Doubled 
Claims  Justified 

"I  have  progressed 
rapidly  and  today  am 
filling  the  position  of 
Chief  Clerk  to  the  De- 
partment of  Parks  and 
Public  Property,  in  this 
city,  my  salary  being 
exactly  double  what  it 
was." — Anna  S.  Cub- 
bison,  109  Hoerner  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


WritesOverEighty 
Words  per  Minute 

"It  brought  my  speed 
up  to  over  80  words  per 
minute  and  increased 
my  salary  by  over 
25%."— I.  G. 
ley,  6224  South 
Ave.,  Chicago. 


Now  Earns  $150.00 
a  Month 

"I  was  getting  $70  per 
month  when  1  took  up 
the  Course.  I  ain  now 
drawing  $150.00."— A. 
H.  Gardiner,  429  Haw- 
thorne Place,  Madison, 
Wis. 


\UH.    COUPON    OR    POSTAL 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  get  the  facts  about  the  New  Way  in  Type- 
writing.     Send  in  your  name  today.      We  are  right  now  making  a 
special  offer  to  new 
students  in  every  local- 
ity.     Let  us  tell  you 
what  hundreds  of  other 
stenographers  have 
done.     Do  not  be  con- 
tent with  a  low  salary 
— do    not   be    content 
with  low  speed  and  dif- 
ficult typewriting.    In- 
crease your  speed  and 
accuracy  in  typewriting 
and  earn  $25  to  $40   a 
week  as  our  thousands 
of  students  and  gradu-     - 
ates  are  doing!     Write  i 
today  before  you  turn  .  MAIL  TODAY  FOR  BIGGER  PAY 

this  page.    Address      (   THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL   3830  College  Hill.  Springfield.  Ohio 

THF     TULLOSS    I    Gentlemen: 

.       Please  send  me  your  full  particulars  about  the  New  Way 
SCHOOL  '    in  Typewriting.     This  incurs  no  obligation  on  my  part, 

3830     College    Hill,    i    Name 

Springfield,  Ohio       '    Address. 


WHAT  THINK  YE  OF  CHRIST  ? 

by  Rev.  E.  E.  HALE.  D.  D. ,  and  other  Unitarian  literature  Sent 
FREE.    Address  P.  O.  M.,  Arlington  St.  Church,  Boston,   Mass. 


FLORIDA — Four  room  furnished  cot  times;  reason- 
able rent  to  nice  people  Hill  and  orange  section, 
lakf-  front,  pleasant  environment.  0.  H,  STOKES, 
Mohawk,   Florida. 


lycos 


TEMPERATURE  INSTRUMENTS  @ 


ConU 


lycos  Instruments  arc  confined  to  no  one  particular  industry  or  application.  Tn 
every  industry  where  temperature  is  a  factor  will  be  found  Jyccs  indicating,  con- 
trolling and  recording  temperature  instruments.  In  the  home,  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession, on  the  farm,  in  fact  in  almost  every  walk  of  life  Tyco*  product*  are  in  daily 
use.  Our  factory  thus  supplies  the  world 

vie*  of  tem-    fiy/or Instrument  Companies 


perature  instruments.  Let  us  have  your 
address  for  folder  "On  the  Trail  of  the 
Thermometer"  and  other  literature. 


Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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DURAND 

Steel  Lockers 


TYPE  F.  L.  D. 

p\URAND  Steel  Lockers 
*-**  have  a  permanence 
that  makes  their  purchase 
a  true  economy. 

They  are  economical,  con- 
venient, fire-proof,  practically 
indestructible,  and  will  pro- 
tect you  and  your  employees 
against  losses  and  confusion. 

Their  first  cost  is  low;  their 
depreciation  negligible.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalogue. 

We  are  also  manufacturers  of 
steel  shelving,  steel  bins  and 
general  steel  factory  equipment. 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 

1572  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  Bldg.       972  Vanderbilt  Bldg. 
Chicago  New  York 


Address 

PAUL  VON 
BOECKMANN.  R.S. 

fHndlo  46 

110  W    40th    Sfeet 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


HELP! 

My  T.ife'slBlood  is  flowing 
8w   v  from  a  cut  in  my  arm. 

Mill:  >ns  ol  people  live   on. 

indifferent  to  the  loss  of  vital 

power  even  more  s<  rious  than 

thr  loss  of  blood— the  LOSS 

oJNERVE  FORCE. 

h  you  arc  tired;  depressed;  nerv- 
ous; irritable;  sensitive  ;  cannot  sleep 
or  digest  your  food,  it.  means  that  your 
ner%>e  free  is  deputed  through  overwork 
and  nerve  strain.  Stop  the  leak  at  once 
and  build  up  your  nerve  fore  for  your 
r,  strength  and  endur- 
ance directly  depend  then 

Wonderful  Book 
■  fes    Z  NERVES 

r-"\  t     I       "  Uoeckmann,  the 


-    nerve 
ten  a    remark- 
's   you 
how  tosavc  your  nerve  iorce  and 
care  for  your  nervous  system. 
plains    how  to   soothe, 
ttourt.t/tand  calm  the  nerves, 
k      It  is  hs  master  work  as  a 
V      health  trf  ,ti-,.-.  and  is   the 
■^kresult  of    over    20  years' 
~*"X  study  of    nervous 

■>.  whom  he 
■^■^■^  understands  from 
B^B^B^^k     the  ground  up. 

Price  of  book  is 
fcotn  or 
stamps; 


25  Cts. 


lotto  Kellogg's  book,  "Women  of  Belgium." 
Introduction  by  Herbert  p.  Hoover.  All 
profits  go  to  Belgium  Relief  Commission. 
At  local  book  stores. 

GIRLS 

37.  Join  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  of  Amer- 
ica, numbering  over  100,000  members,  now 
calling  themselves  the  "Minute  Girls  of 
1917."  This  remarkable  organization  is  a 
girls'  home  clearing  house  for  instructions 
and  suggestions  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Department  of  Labor,  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  Red  Cross,  and  other  pa- 
triotic sources.  War  program  endorsed  by 
President  Wilson.  Every  girl  should  be  in- 
terested. National  headquarters  at  461 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

38.  Look  up  the  fine  work  of  the  Girls 
National  Honor  Guards,  organized  by 
Theodora  Booth,  granddaughter  of  General 
William  Booth,  founder  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  Chief  aim  is  first  aid,  national  or 
local.  Includes  both  popular  and  unique 
forms  of  patriotism.  Address  3-4  West 
Twenty-eighth  Street,  New  York. 

39.  Follow  the  example  of  200  girls  in 
the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  of 
Pittsburgh.  They  went  to  bed  an  hour 
earlier,  rose  an  hour  earlier,  spent  the 
extra  morning  hour  making  Bed  Cross 
hospital   garments. 

40.  Take  care  of  small  children,  while 
women  having  charge  of  them  do  special 
war  work.  Particulars  from  Camp  Fire 
Girls  of  America,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York,  and  suggestions  from  Little  Mothers 
Aid  Association,  236  Second  Avenue,  New 
York. 

41.  Learn  war-time  cookery.  Send  4 
cents,  stamps,  with  self-addrest  return  en- 
velope to  the  "My  America"  Editor  of  The 
Ladies  World,  25  West  Forty-fourth  Street, 
New  York,  for  copy  of  Mabel  D.  Purdy's 
booklet,  "My  America  Food  Book,"  also 
particulars  of  My  America  League,  a  girls' 
patriotic  organization. 

42.  Specialize  in  food  preservation,  start 
a  canning  club  contest.  The  champion 
Mother-Daughter  Club  of  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  put  up  9S38  quarts  of  vegetables 
last  year,  average  cost  14  cents  a  quart, 
estimated  profit  $2420.  Find  what  you 
could  do.  Ask  States  Relations  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

43.  Cut  down  little  forms  of  self-indul- 
gence, put  money  saved  into  war  service  or 
relief. 

THE   FAMILY 

The  natural  unit  of  home  defense  and 
patriotic  effort  is  the  family.  Go  over  this 
article  with  your  family,  decide  what  each 
member  can  do,  then  cooperate  in  spirit, 
conference,  action. 

44.  Share  in  food  conservation — don't 
leave  it  all  to  mother.  Delegate  someone 
to  secure  all  available  literature  from  the 
Food  Administrator  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  both  Washington,  D.  C. 
also  from  the  Agricultural  Department  and 
the  Home  Economics  Department  of  your 
.state  university.  Devote  one  evening  a 
week   to   family  study  of  the  food   problem. 

45.  Economize  in  other  ways  leading  to 
victory.  Burn  gas  or  wood  if  possible,  and 
save  coal,  the  gnat  wartime  fuel.  Keep 
smaller  number  of  fires  going,  by  living  in 
fewer  rooms,  and  help  cut  down  the  yearly 
waste  in  America  of  $500,000,000  worth  of 
fuel.  For  home  and  warm  weather  use,  buy 
canvas  or  cloth-top  shoes  with  synthetic 
soles  and  heels,  to  save  leather  needed  by 
the  army.  (Foot-wear  shod  with  Neolin 
or  Rinex  composition  may  be  had  at  almost 
any  shoe  store.)  Look  up  nearest  junk 
man,  arrange  to  sell  old  papers,  rags,  bot- 
tles, worn-out  clothing;  give  proceeds  to 
war  relief  society. 

-16.  Get   this   habit,    suggested   by   advice 


1 


30  Years 

Without  Bran 

Folks  who  live  without  bran 
often  suffer.  It  shows  in  dull  days, 
headaches,  bad  complexions,  often. 
Or  in  some  laxative  habit. 

The  older  you  get  the  more  often 
you  need  it. 

Pettijohn's  is  a  delightful  way  to 
supply  it  every  day.  Let  one  week 
show  you  the  result. 

fetfJfoJinj 

Rolled  Wheat-25%  Bran 

A  breakfast  dainty  whose  flavory  flakes 
hide  25  per  cent  unground  bran. 

Pettijohn's  Flour  —  75  per  cent  fine 
patent  flour  with  25  per  cent  bran  flakes. 
Use  like  Graham  flour  in  any  recipe. 

Both  sold  in  packages  only.  (1709) 


SABER  AND  SONG 

A  BOOK  OF  POEMS  BY 
WILLIAM   THORNTON  WHITSETT 


DR.  WILLIAM  LYON  PHELPS:  "I  have 
just  read  the  volume  of  poems,  and  am  glad 
to  express  my  admiration  both  for  the  fine 
poetic,  idealistic,  and  religious  spirit  in  the 
book,  and  also   for  its  excellent  technique." 

EDITH  M.  THOMAS:  "The  contents  pre- 
sent a  wonderfully  varied  range  of  subjects, 
of  measures  and  treatments — from  Ode  to 
Sonnet,  from  stately  narrative  poem  to  the 
delicate    whimsical    lyric." 

ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX:  "  'Saber  and 
Song'  gleams  and  ripples;  it  is  full  of  beauty." 

JOSEPHINE  PRESTON  PEABODY:  "A  fine, 
true  note  you  strike  here  from  all  the  tense 
strung    cords    of    life." 


"A  very  notable  addition  to  American   poetry 

■for    this   year."     "An    unusual    book." 

"A  book  that  will  live  and  grow. 


At  Bookstores  generally.      J  64  pp. 
postpaid,  cloth,  $1.25.    Address 

Whitsett  Instiinle      Whitsett,  North  Carolina 


u 


HEALTH  AND  LIFE 

Develop  your  health  and  efficiency  at  home.  Send 
for  my  free  booklet,  Supreme  Living,  and  learn 
how.  Thorough,  practical,  successful — no  drugs. 
VIRGIL  A.  DAVIS.  M.  D..  206  Minor  Bldg..  Kancas  City.  Ms. 


When  You  Bring  The 

"PLANTS  Indoors" 

Soon  you  will  bring  your  plants  in- 
doors for  the  Winter.  The  change  will 
set  them  back  unless  you  replant  them. 
You  should  remove  most  of  the  worn 
out  soil  they  have  been  in  since  Spring 
and  then  add  equal  parts  of  NAT- 
URAL HUM  US. _  Mix  it  in  well  with 
the  remaining  soil  and  you  will  have 
strong,  healthy  plants  and  beautiful 
flowers.  25  lbs.  $1.25,  Parcel  Post  Pre- 
paid.   (Smaller  amounts  sold.) 

NATURAL  HUMUS  AGENCY 

614  Vanderbilt  Concourse  Bldg.     New  York 
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Residence  of  C.  D.  MacDoitgati,  Esq..,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

IRON   FENCE  AND    ENTRANCE 
GATES    OF  ALL  DESIGNS  AND 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES, 
WE  INVITE  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH 
THOSE  WHO  ARE  INTERESTED, 
The  Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Inc. 
The  World's  Greatest  Iron  Fence  Builders 
685  Stewart  Block  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

WRITE      FOR      BOOK     OF     DESIGNS 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE   AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Monday,  October  15,  1917, 
to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Saturday,  September  29,  1917. 

G.  D.  MILNE,  Treasurer. 

WESTINGHOUSE    ELECTRIC 

&  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 
A  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent. 
(87V>  cents  per  share)  on  the  COMMON  stock  of 
this"  Companv  for  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  30, 
1917,  will  be  paid  Oct.  31,  1917,  to  stockholders  of 
record  as  of  Oct.  5,  1917. 

H.    F.    I5AETZ,    Treasurer. 
New   York,    September   26,    1917. 


How  to  Use  Our  Plan 
and  Purchase  Dept. 

I.  Look  over  all  departments  of 
your  business  organization 
with  a  view  to  helping  your 
workers,  by  finding  the  weak 
spots  and  showing  them  bet- 
ter ways  and  methods.  You 
may  find  the  spots  easier  to 
locate  than  the  remedy. 

II.  Write  to  the  Plan  and  Pur- 
chase Department  for  the 
free  Check  List,  which  pro- 
vides you  with  a  list  of  items 
likely  to  help  you. 

III.  Check  the  items  you  want 
to  know  about,  those  you 
think  you  can  use.  Write 
on  the  blank  pages  the  de- 
tails of  your  problem. 

IV.  As  promptly  as  possible 
after  receiving  your  request 
we  will  make  reply,  drawing 
upon  our  files  of  information 
and  the  experience  of  expert 
counsellors  to  give  you  help- 
ful suggestions. 

Independent    Efficiency    Service 


119  West  40th  Street 


New  York  City 


of  General  Pershing.  Look  for  "Notice  to 
Readers"  from  Postmaster  General  Burle- 
son, printed  on  covers  of  magazines  that 
you  take  (such  as  that  on  cover  of  The 
Independent).  Stick  a  1  cent  stamp  on  the 
notice.  When  you  have  read  the  magazine, 
hand  it  to  any  postal  employee  for  trans- 
mission to  our  soldiers  or  sailors  at  the 
front.  Select  a  member  of  the  family  to  see 
to  this  regularly. 

47.  Make  every  child  in  your  family  a 
member  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  lately 
formed  to  enlist  20,000,000  American  school 
children  in  health,  food,  supply  and  relief 
work.  Invite  your  neighbors'  children  to 
join.  Dues  only  25  cents  a  year.  Apply  for 
membership  to  American  Red  ( 'ross,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

48.  Start  a  First  Aid  class  in  your  home 
— get  instructions  from  local  branch  of  Red 
Cross.  Write  Bureau  of  Supplies,  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
catalog  describing  First  Aid  Boxes  for 
home  use ;  at  same  time  send  34  cents  for 
copy  of  "General  First  Aid  Book. 

49.  Tf  a  training  camp  is  near  your 
town,  open  your  home  to  the  boys,  help  to 
supply  wholesome  pleasure  and  recreation. 
For  details  of  plan,  with  other  patriotic 
ideas  offered  women  and  girls  of  your  fam- 
ily, write  Woman's  Home  Companion,  New 
York  City,  for  Companion  Directory  of 
Service,  and  particulars  of  Hour-a-Day 
Club. 

50.  Put  a  War  Savings  Bank  on  the 
parlor  mantel,  with  a  big  sign  above,  so 
visitors  may  see.  Every  month  while  the 
war  lasts,  deposit  one  day's  family  income 
in  the  bank,  then  take  family  vote  on  how 
money  shall  be  spent  for  promotion  of  war 
work. 

EVERYBODY 

Apart  from  the  classifications  just  made, 
certain  things  appear  that  any  one  may  do, 
and  we  hope  everyone  will  consider. 

51.  Mail  20  cents  to  the  secretary  of 
Columbia  University,  Morningside  Heights, 
New  York  City,  for  the  "Directory  of  Serv- 
ice," Columbia  War  Paper  No.  9.  Read 
through,  follow  good  suggestions,  loan  book 
to  friends. 

52.  Write  a  cheery,  newsy  letter  once  a 
■week  to  a  soldier  from  your  locality.  Make 
all  the  news  good  news.  Keep  out  small 
troubles,  imaginary  griefs,  childish  con- 
dolences. Eighty  per  cent,  according  to  offi- 
cial estimate,  of  the  letters  received  by  army 
men  are  pictures  of  gloom  ;  result,  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  troopers  falls  to  freezing  point, 
they  become  discouraged,  dissatisfied — it  is 
said  that  more  than  half  the  desertions  are 
caused  by  gloom  letters.  Before  mailing  let- 
ters or  parcels  to  soldiers  in  camp  or 
abroad,  get  from  local  postmaster  proper 
form  of  address. 

53.  If  you  have  a  relative  or  friend  at 
the  front,  send  him  in  token  of  remem- 
brance some  article  of  real  utility  every 
few  days.  Among  desirable  gifts  are  these : 
lead  pencils,  writing  pad  and  envelopes, 
reading  matter,  games,  book  of  postage 
Stamps,  small  mirror,  towels,  small  wash 
rags,  handkerchiefs,  socks,  heavy  tan  shoe 
laces,  common  pins,  medium  and  large  safe- 
ty pins,  court  plaster,  small  rubber  sponge, 
toilet  articles  that  come  in  tin  containers. 

54.  Donate  a  few  good  books  to  local 
boys  in  training  camp,  collectively.  For 
kinds  of  books  wanted,  inquire  at  nearest 
library,    or    branch    of    V      M.    C.    A.    Send 

l ks  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  agents. 

If  neither  is  near  you.  write  for  instruc- 
tions to  George  C.  Utley,  secretary,  the 
American  Library  Association,  78  Bast 
Washington  Street,  Chicago. 

55.  Watch  the  independent  War  Service 

Question    Box    for  answers  to  other  readers. 

Let  us  help  you  solve  your  war  problem 
and  increase  your  war  efficiency. 


Salt  Mackerel 

CODFISH,  FRESH  LOBSTER 


FOR  THE 

CONSUMER 


NOT  THE 
DEALER 


FOR  YOUR  OWN  TABLE 


FAMILIES  who  are  fond  of  FISH  can  be 
supplied  DIRECT  from  GLOUCESTER.  iW«S5.. 
by  the  FRANK  E.  DAVIS  COMPANY,  with  newly 
caught.  KEEPABLE  OCEAN  FISH,  choicer  than 
any    inland   dealer  could  possibly   furnish. 

We  sell  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER  DIRECT, 
sending  by  EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME. 
We  PREPAY  express  on  all  orders  east  of  Kan- 
sas. Our  fish  are  pure,  appetizing  and  econom- 
ical and  we  want  YOU  to  try  some,  payment 
subject   to    your  approval. 

SALT  MACKEREL,  fat,  meaty,  juicy  fish,  are 
delicious  for  breakfast.  They  are  freshly  packed 
in  brine  and  will   not  spoil  on  your  hands. 

CODFISH,  as  we  salt  it,  is  white,  boneless  and 
ready  for  instant  use.  It  makes  a  substantial  meal, 
a  line   change  from   meat,  at  a  much   lower  cost. 

FRESH  LOBSTER  is  the  best  thing  known  for 
salads1.  Right  fresh  from  the  water,  our  lobsters 
simply  are  boiled  and  packed  in  PARCHMENT- 
LINED  CANS.  They  come  to  you  as  the  purest 
and  safest  lobsters  you  can  buy  and  the  meat  is 
as  crisp  and  natural  as  if  you  took  it  from  the 
shell    yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  is  a  relishable,  hearty  dish,  that 
your  whole  family  will  enjoy.  No  other  flavor  is 
just  like  that  of  clams,  whether  fried  or  in  a  chowder. 

FRESH  MACKEREL,  perfect  for  frying.  SHRIMP 
to  cream  on  toast,  CRABMEAT  for  Newburg  or 
deviled,  SALMON  ready  to  serve.  SARDINES  of  all 
kinds,   TUNNY  for  salad,  SANDWICH  FILLINGS 

and  every  good  thing  packed  here  or  abroad  you 
can  get  direct  from  us  and  keep  right  on  your 
pantrv   shelf  for   regular  or   emergency   use. 

With  everv  order  we  send  BOOK  OF  RECIPES 
for    preparing    all    our    products.     Write 
for  it.  Our  list  tells  how  each  kind  of  ... 
fish  is  put  up,  with  the  delivered  ...••'  Frank  E 

price  so  you  can  choose  just  what  ..••'  Davis  Co 

you  will  enjoy  most.  Send...-"  237  Central  Wharf 
the  coupon  for  it  now.  Gloucester,  Mass 


FRANK  E. 
DAVIS  CO. 

237  Central 

Wharf 

Gloucester..-'' 
Mass.  Street. 


Please  send  me  your- 
latest    Fish  Price  List. 
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Union  Theological  Seminary 

Broadway  at  120th  SL,  New  York  City 

The  charter  requires  that,  "Equal  privileges 
of  admission  and  instruction,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Institution,  shall  be  allowed  to 
Students  of  every  denomination  of  Christians." 
Eighty-second  Year  began  September  26,  1917. 
For  catalogue,  address  The  Dean  of   Students. 
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HE  secret  of  his  remarkable  rec- 

"^lord    for  satisfactory  adjustments 

was  his  strategy  in  typing  oat  the 

document  on  his  Corona,  in  full 

sight  of  the  claimant,  and  thus  bringing 

matters  to  a  conclusion  in  one  interview. 


V 


— iold  it  up — take  it  with  you — typewrite  anywhere 


HOSE  same  unique  qualities  of  conveni- 
ence and  portability,  which  commend 
Corona  for  use  at  the  office  or  afield. 
are  no  less  valuable  in  the  quiet  comfort 
of  your  home. 

With  a  whole,  long  evening  before  you.  take  out  Corona 
and  concentrate,  free  from  interruption,  on  the  bigger 
aspects  of  your  work,  so  often  buried  beneath  the  daily 
routine.  Think  out  your  problems  on  Corona  and  watch 
the  solution  grow  before  your  eyes — always  in  clear, 
legible,  business-like  form,  easy  to  review  and  revise. 

Corona  weighs  but  six  pounds.  It  can  be  carried  in  one 
hand,  and  when  you  travel  it  travels  with  you.  your 
personal  Writing  machine.  So  simple  that  anyone  can 
operate  it,  and  never  in  the  way,  tor  when  it's  not  in 
use,  you  can  fold  Corona  into  its  neat  traveling  case,  or 
tuck  it  away  in  a  desk  drawer.  Complete  with  case. 
Corona  costs  $50.  Described  in  our  interesting  booklet 
No.  23,  sent  on  request. 
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Lombardi  L.  T.  D.,  by  Frederick  and 
Fannie  Hatton,  is  a  typical  Broadway,  and 
therefore  artificial,  comedy.  Its  noteworthy 
feature  is  the  portrayal  by  Leo  Carillo  of 
a  genuinely  fine  type  of  Italio-American. 
(Morosco  Theater.) 
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ENGLISH:      LITERATURE     AND 
COMPOSITION 

BY   FREDERICK   HOUK   LAW,   PH.D. 

HEAD    OF    THE    ENGLISH    DEPARTMENT,    STUYVESANT 
HIGH    SCHOOL,    NEW    YORK    CITY 

SECTION   I.     COMPOSITION. 
The  Story  of  the  Week. 

1.  At  a  parents'  meeting  in  your  school  you 
are  to  make  a  speech  to  aid  in  selling  Lib- 
erty Bonds.  Take  for  your  topic,  "Germany 
is  on  the  edge  of  disorganization."  Show 
how  the  buying  of  Liberty  Bonds  will  shorten 
the   war. 

2.  Prepare  a  similar  address  on  the  topic : 
"America  is  preparing  to  use  her  full 
strength   at   once." 

3.  Write  a  short  composition  on  the  theme, 
"Our  American  women  are  loyal  and  pa- 
triotic." 

4.  Write  a  spirited  argument  in  which  you 
show  that  there  can  be  no  lasting  peace 
without   victory. 

5.  Write  a  short  paragraph  on  the  topic,  "The 
American  navy  is  doing  effective  work  in 
the  Great  War." 

6.  Write  a  short  expository  paragraph  concern- 
ing the  war  situation  in  Mesopotamia  and 
the  east. 

7.  Give  a  short  oral  explanation  of  the  pur- 
poses and  methods  of  the  War  Trade  Board. 

Editorial   Articles. 

1.  Read  "Anti-Suffrage  Varieties."  Then  write 
a  short  story  in  which  you  express  the 
thought  of  the  article  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
versation. Your  story  should  have  a  suitable 
introduction,   and   a   suitable    conclusion. 

2.  Show  in  what  ways  "The  Lady  and  the 
Tiger"   is  a  good  example  of  satire. 

Out  from  the  First  Line  Trenches.  By  Cap- 
tain  David   L.  Keith. 

1.  Imagine  that  you  are  the  person  to  whom 
Captain  Keith  wrote  the  letter.  Write  him 
a  suitable  answer. 

Victory  and  the   Road  to  Peace.  By  Newton 

D.   Baker. 
1.    Write    a    brief    of    the    article,    writing    the 
brief    in    such    a    way    as    to    emphasize   the 
point   to   which   the  article   leads.  — 

A  Number  of  Things.  By  Edwin  E.  Slosson. 
1.    Here   is  a  humorous  article  on  an  everyday 
subject.    Write    a    somewhat    similar    article 
on   a  school  subject. 

Creative   Chemistry.    By    Edwin    E.   Slosson. 

1.  Write  a  topical  outline  of  the  entire  article. 
On  what  principles  has  the  article  been 
constructed  ? 

2.  Point  out  examples  of  the  following:  use 
of  specific  instance ;  allusion ;  personifica- 
tion ;  humor ;  metaphor  ;  direct  quotation  ; 
reference  to  authority ;  unusual  phrasing ; 
clearness  gained  by  reference  to  the  com- 
monplace ;  simile. 

3.  Write  a  short  composition  on  a  technical 
subject,  writing  it  in  such  a  way  that  it 
will  interest  a  sixth  grade  grammar  school 
student. 

SECTION   II.     LITERATURE. 
Fleur-de-lis.   By  Harold    Lowther  Alcock. 

1.  How  do  you  account  for  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  the   first   two  lines  ? 

2.  Explain  the  three  or  four  metaphors  in  the 
poem. 

3.  What  is  the  spirit  of  the  poem?  What  is 
its  purpose? 

What  the  Old   Leaf  Said.  By  John  Crowe. 

1.  In  what  ways  does  the  poem  resemble  Ten- 
nyson's   "Gareth   and    Lynette"  ? 

2.  Point  out  and  explain  examples  of  metaphor 
and   of   personification. 

3.  What  attitude  does  the  poem  take  toward 
life?  toward  death?  toward  purpose  in  life? 

4.  What  is  said  concerning  youth?  manhood? 
old   age?   Why   did   the   poet   use   metaphor? 

5.  Point  out  the  most  beautiful  lines.  In  what 
different  ways  is  the  poem  beautiful  ?  In 
what   ways   is    it   optimistic? 

The   New  Books. 

1.  Tell  something  concerning  the  works  of  the 
following:  Poe ;  Wilkie  Collins;  Maeterlinck; 
Samuel  Butler ;  Bernard  Shaw. 

2.  Explain  the  following  expressions :  mono- 
graphs ;  Gothic  romance  :  were-wolves  ;  post- 
humously ;  admirable  satire:  whimsy;  subtle 
ironies ;  rich  philosophy ;  handbook ;  com- 
pilation :  a  courageous,  romantic,  naive  story  ; 
the  touch  of  comedy. 

SECTION  m.  WORD  STUDY. 
1.  Give  the  meaning  and  the  derivation  of 
every  one  of  the  following  words  prominent 
in  the  news  of  the  week :  torpedo,  contin- 
gent, coalition,  camouflage.  Socialist,  Reichs- 
tag, Entente,  Flanders,  topographical,  Tam- 
manv,  notorious,  Chancellor,  negotiations, 
pacifist. 


HISTORY,  CIVICS  AND  ECONOMICS 

BY  ARTHUR  M.  WOLFSON,  PH.D. 

PRINCIPAL     OP     THE     HIGH     SCHOOL     OF     COMMERCE, 
NEW    YORK    CITY 

I.  American  Military  Preparations — "Vic- 
tory and  the   Road  to  Peace." 

1.  "We  have  mobilized  our  financial  power, 
.  .  .  our  man  power,  .  .  .  our  industrial 
power."  Indicate  briefly  how  we  have  done 
each   of  the   three. 

2.  "More  than  a  million  men  were  under  arms 
...  on  September  1st."  Classify,  as  far  as 
you  can,  the  groups  into  which  these  men 
are   divided. 

3.  Discuss  the  various  problems  of  organization 
which  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  have 
had   to  meet   in   the  last   six   months. 

4.  What  evidences  of  military  and  naval  prepa- 
rations have  you  seen  in  your  own  com- 
munity  since   the   declaration   cf   war? 

II.  The  Liberty  Loan— "What  Sacrifice?," 
"To  the  Wise  and  Otherwise,"  "Liberty 
Loan   on    Last   Lap." 

1.  Sum  up  the  arguments  for  buying  Liberty 
Bonds  ;  leaving  out  all  considerations  of  pa- 
triotic duty  why  are  these  bonds  a  wise  in- 
vestment ? 

2.  Would  you  advise  all  holders  of  bonds  of  the 
first  issue  to  exchange  them  for  bonds  of 
the  second?  Why? 

3.  What  conclusions  do  you  draw  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  people's  subscription  to  the 
second  Liberty  Loan  in  this  country  and  to 
Germany's  seventh  war  loan  ? 

III.  The  Problem  of  City  Government — "The 
Lady  and  the  Tiger,"  "Government  by 
Murder,"  "Can  the  Tiger  Change  His 
Stripes?" 

1.  From  what  you  know  of  the  history  of  Tam- 
many Hall,  is  the  description,  "A  reformed 
tiger  that  has  changed  his  stripes,"  a  fair 
one? 

2.  From  a  study  of  the  editorial  and  such  New 
York  City  papers  as  you  can  procure,  make 
a  summary  of  the  issues  in  the  present  cam- 
paign and  of  the  position  taken  by  each  of 
the   four  candidates. 

3.  What  impression  do  you  get  of  municipal 
conditions  in  Philadelphia  ?  Can  you  get  any 
additional  facts  which  either  confirm  or  re- 
fute the  description  given  in  the  above 
article  ? 

4.  Compare  the  status  of  municipal  politics  in 
your  own  community  with  that  which  exists 
in   New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

5.  Study  the  anti-Tammany  cartoons  under 
"Cartoon  Comment."  Which  makes  the 
strongest   impression   on   you  ?   Why  ? 

6.  What  do  you  know  about  Boss  Tweed's  Ring 
of  Graft ;  when  was  it  in  control  in  New 
York  ;  what  were  the  outstanding  features 
of  its   administration  ? 

IV.  Woman  Suffrage — "Anti-Suffrage  Vari- 
eties." 

1.  Make  a  serious  statement  of  the  anti-suf- 
frage arguments  indicated  in  the  editorial. 
What  is  the  value  of  stating  the  case  as  it 
is   done  in  this  editorial? 

2.  Answer  each  of  the  objections  to  suffrage 
indicated  in  the  editorial  by  facts  in  refuta- 
tion or  by  counter  arguments  if  you  can. 

V.  German  Government  and  the  War — 
"German  Peace  Terms,"  "Doubtful 
Days  in   Germany." 

1.  Name  the  various  political  parties  in  Ger- 
many. What  is  the  present  attitude  of  each 
of  these  parties  toward  the  war? 

2.  It  is  often  said  that  the  war  was  forced 
upon  Europe  by  a  combination  of  the  Junk- 
ers and  the  commercial  classes  in  Germany. 
What  interest  had  each  of  these  classes  in 
bringing  on  the  war?  What  is  the  present 
attitude  of  each  ? 

3.  Do  you  see  any  political  reason  why  Ger- 
many should  continue  to  extend  her  con- 
quests into  Russia  when  she  is  being  so  hard 
prest  on  the  western  front  ? 

4.  Why  are  all  positive  proposals  for  peace 
coming  from  Germany  at  present  and  none 
of  them  from  the  Allies? 

VI.  Land  as  a  Factor  In  Production — 
"Feeding  the   Soil." 

1.  Compare  the  economic  condition  of  the 
farmers  in  your  own  neighborhood  with  the 
condition  of  farmers  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago.  What 
has  brought  about   the  change? 

2.  After  you  have  examined  the  article  "Feed- 
ing the  Soil."  (a)  write  a  paragraph  in- 
dicating the  importance  of  fertilizers  in 
agricultural  production  ;  (b)  one  on  past, 
present  and  future  sources  of  comm 
fertilizers. 

3.  Rend  the  discussion  of  the  topic.  "Land  as 
a  Factor  in  Production,''  in  your  Economics 
text-book.  What  does  the  last  paragraph  in 
Dr.    Slosson's   article   add   to   the   di 
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Sons  and  Fathers  Meet  at  Billiards 

-MAN  TO  MAN! 

Play  Carom  and  Pocket  Billiards  in  your  home  and  rear  red-blooded 
boys.  Unite  all  members  of  your  family  in  life-long  comradeship. 
Homes  need  the  protection  of  these  fascinating  pastimes  shared  in 
common — you  owe  your  boys  and  girls  your  own  society. 

Parents  who  secured  home  tables  for  their  young  folks  write  us  that 
they  themselves  can  hardly  wait  each  day  for  the  "  Billiard  Hour.' 


HOME  BILLIARD  TABLES 


Not  toys,  but  scientific  Carom  and  Pocket 
Billiard  Tables  with  fast  Monarch  cushions,  ac- 
curate angles  and  ever-level  playing  beds. 

Handsome  designs  in  oak  and  mahogany. 
Regular  or  folding  styles  in  sizes  to  fit  all  homes. 

Easy  Terms — Balls,  Etc.,  Free 

Brunswick  prices  range  from  $35  upward, 
according  to  size  and  design.  Popular  Purchase 
Plan  lets  you  play  while  you  pay — on  low  monthly 
payments. 

Expert  Book  of  33  Carom  and  Pocket  Games 


and  High  Class  Outfit  of  Balls,  Cues,  etc.,  given 
with  every  Brunswick. 

Send  for  Billiard  Book  Free 

Learn  how  billiards  exhilarates  mind  and  body,  aids 
digestion  and — how  it  keeps  boys  off  the  street. 

See  the  tables  in  attractive  color  reproductions  and  get 
our  low  price  and  home  trial  offer.  All  contained  in 
our  color-book,  "Billiards— The  Home  Magnet."  Send 
your  address  today  without  fail  for  free  copy. 

JHE  JJRUNSWICK- jJALKE-f  OLLENDER  £0. 

Dept.  54V.  623-633  S.  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago 


IL_ 

JHE  gRUNSWICK-gALKE-QOLLENDER  £0, 

Dept.  54V,  623-633  S.  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago 

I  may  send  me  free  coj  ir  color  book — "BILLIARDS    -The  Home 

Magnet,"   and  tell   about   your   home   trial   offer. 


Same 


Address 


DEALERS:    Write    for    agency 
proposition    without    delay. 


WHAT  SACRIFICE? 


WHAT  have  you  sacrificed  to  help  win  the  war? 
What  voluntary  contribution  have  you  made 
to  our  heroic  task  of  making  the  world  safe? 
What  are  you  doing  that  hurts,  to  defeat  the 
dread  menace  of  German  militarism,  German  arrogance, 
German  faithlessness,  German  ruthlessness? 

What  have  you  given  of  yourself  or  your  abundance  to 
make  your  nation  triumphant  in  its  glorious  crusade  for 
humanity? 

What  will  you  give? 

Cannot  you  save  a  dollar  every  week  for  the  next  fifty 
weeks? 

Buy  a  fifty-dollar  Liberty  Bond  and  pay  for  it  with  that 
dollar  a  week. 


Can  you  save  two  dollars  a  week?  Buy  a  hundred-dollar 
bond.  Ten  dollars  a  week?  A  five-hundred-dollar  bond. 

It  may  mean  sacrifice.  But  sacrifice  for  a  glorious  cause 
is  the  finest  thing  in  the  world. 

Belgium  has  sacrificed,  France  has  sacrificed,  England 
has  sacrificed.  Our  young  men  in  France,  in  the  training 
camps  and  cantonments,  are  ready  to  make  the  supreme 
sacrifice  and  make  it  with  a  smile. 

Shall  those  of  us  who  cannot  offer  ourselves  and  our 
lives  begrudge  the  little  sacrifice  that  saving  money  by  buy- 
ing Liberty  Bonds  involves? 

What  will  you  save  and  invest  on  behalf  of  liberty,  de- 
mocracy, humanity? 

What  sacrifice  will  you  make? 


GERMAN     PEACE    TERMS 


EVERY  day  brings  confirmation  of  the  wisdom  of 
Wilson  in  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  German 
Government  and  the  German  people.  The  incredulity 
and  ridicule  which  this  idea  at  first  aroused  in  England  and 
even  in  America  are  dying  away  in  face  of  the  repeated 
proofs  of  a  popular  movement  to  force  the  Government  to 
relinquish  its  designs  of  conquest  and  consent  to  make  peace 
on  more  moderate  terms.  On  the  last  Sunday  in  September 
an  outdoor  demonstration  in  favor  of  peace  without  annexa- 
tions was  held  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main  and  other  cities 
in  which  over  fifty  thousand  persons  took  part.  The  most 
significant  thing  about  these  demonstrations  is  that  they 
are  held  under  the  joint  auspices  of  two  opposing  political 
parties,  the  Socialist  party  and  the  Clerical  party.  These 
parties  have  hitherto  hated  and  distrusted  each  other.  The 
Socialists  and  other  radical  parties  of  the  Left  regarded  the 
Clericals  as  bigoted  and  reactionary  opponents  of  all  prog- 
ress. On  the  other  hand  the  Clerical,  Catholic  or  Center 
party  looked  upon  the  Socialist  party  as  an  atheistical  and 
pestilential  faction,  enemies  alike  of  Church  and  State.  The 
Government  has  for  the  last  fifty  years  kept  its  autocratic 
power  by  balancing  between  these  opposing  parties,  which 
together  command  a  large  majority  of  the  Reichstag. 

But  on  July  19,  the  day  when  the  administration  changed 
and  Michaelis  replaced  Bethmann-Hollweg  as  Imperial 
Chancellor,  the  Left  and  Center  parties  of  the  Reichstag 
forgot  their  ancient  enmity  and  came  together  in  support 
of  a  peace  resolution  containing  the  following  clauses: 

THE   CLERICAL   AND   SOCIALIST   PEACE  TERMS 

Germany  took  up  arms  in  defense  of  its  liberty  and  independ- 
ence and  for  the  integrity  of  its  territories.  The  Reichstag  labors 
for  peace  and  a  mutual  understanding  and  lasting  reconciliation 
among  the  nations.  Forced  acquisitions  of  territory  and  political, 
economic  and  financial  violations  are  incompatible  with  such  a 
peace.  The  Reichstag  rejects  all  plans  aiming  at  an  economic 
bloekade  and  the  stirring  up  of  enmity  among  the  peoples  after 


the  war.  The  freedom  of  the  seas  must  be  assured.  Only  an 
economic  peace  can  prepare  the  ground  for  the  friendly  associa- 
tion of  the  peoples.  The  Reichstag  will  energetically  promote  the 
creation  of  international  juridical  organizations. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  Reichstag  by  a  vote 
of  214  to  116.  The  incoming  Chancellor  did  not  explicitly 
accept  the  terms  of  the  Reichstag  resolution,  but  in  his 
opening  speech  he  profest  similar  aims  and  concluded  by 
saying:  "These  aims  may  be  attained  within  the  limits  of 
your  resolution  as  I  interpret  it."  Later,  in  his  reply  to  the 
Pope,  he  affirmed  his  desire  "in  accordance  with  his  Holi- 
ness' desires  and  the  peace  resolution  of  the  Reichstag  on 
July  19  to  find  a  practical  basis  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace." 

These  vague  endorsements  naturally  did  satisfy  the  So- 
cialist and  Clerical  majority,  while  on  the  other  hand  they 
brought  down  upon  the  new  Chancellor  the  anger  of  the 
Pan-German  or  imperialist  party.  But  again  the  Reichstag 
resolutions,  tho  showing  a  considerable  advance  toward 
reasonable  peace  terms,  did  not  go  far  enough  in  this  di- 
rection to  satisfy  the  pacifist  or  independent  faction  of  the 
Socialist  party.  In  that  memorable  session  of  July  19,  Hugo 
Haase,  the  spokesman  of  the  Independent  Social  Democrats, 
vigorously  criticized  the  majority  resolution  because  it 
failed  to  mention  "the  one  word  that  can  draw  a  clear  line 
between  peace  and  imperialism — the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation of  all  peoples."  Haase  proposed  instead  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  tabled: 

PEACE    TERMS    OF    THE    INDEPENDENT    SOCIALISTS 

The  Reichstag  seeks  a  peace  without  annexations  of  any  kind 
or  indemnities,  based  on  the  right  of  self-determination  of  :ill 
peoples.  It  demands  the  restoration  of  Belgium  and  compensation 
for  all  wrongs  done  to  her. 

The  Reichstag  demands  the  immediate  initiation  of  peace  n< 
tiations  on  the  basis  of  this  program  :  an  International  agreement 
for  general  disarmament,   freedom  of  international   trade   as   well 
as  unrestricted  international   intercourse;   an   International   agree- 
ment for  the  protection  of  workmen  from  exploitation  ;  recognition 


CARTOON  COMMENT 

CAN  THE  TIGER  CHANGE  HIS  STRIPES? 


TAMMANY 

Tammany  is  getting  hun- 
gry ;  the  administra- 
tion of  New  York  City 
under  Mayor  Mitchel  has 
brought  lean  years  to 
those  wont  to  live  on 
favoritism  and  graft.  And 
in  the  elections  this  fall 
Tammany  sees  a  chance 
to  reinstate  itself.  The 
Republican  party  has 
nominated  former  State 
Senator  William  M.  Ben- 
nett; Mayor  Mitchel  is 
running  independently,  on 
a  record  of  clean  and 
efficient  administration 
that  ought  to  insure  his 
reelection.  The  editorial 
on  the  opposite  page  will 
tell    you    more    about    it 


fA 


THE  PUPPET 
CANDIDATE 

Hylan  makes  his 
little  speech  and 
does  the  appro- 
priate stunts  as  a 
candidate  for 
mayor,  while 
Hearst  and  Mur- 
phy pull  the 
strings  down  where 
the  public  can't  see 
them.  The  cartoon 
beloic,  by  Kirby  in 
the  New  York 
"World"  suggests 
somewhat  the  same 
association  of  boss 
and    c  a  n  d  i  d  a  t  e 


"LA  VILLE, 

'    C'EST 
MURPHY" 

The  Big  Boss  of 
New  York,  with 
Hylan  sneaking 
in  behind  the 
tiger  robe,  is 
cleverly  carica- 
tured by  Cesare 
in  the  New  York 
Evening  "Post." 
Below,  the  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Com- 
mittee's appeal  to 
the  voters  to  "re- 
move this  menace 
from  the  greatest 
city      on      earth" 


WHEN  THE  TAMMANY  TIGER  FIRST  BROKE  LOOSE 

Thomas  Nast's  original  "Tiger"  cartoon,  first  of  his  famous  series  in  the 
campaign  that  broke  up  Boss  Tweed's  Ring  of  Graft  in  Neiv  York  City 
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of  the  equal  rights  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  any  state,  irrespective 
of  sex,  race,  speech  or  religion ;  protection  of  national  minorities ; 
an  international  tribunal  for  compulsory  arbitration. 

For  the  execution  of  this  peace  program  and  for  the  attainment 
of  peace,  the  immediate  raising  of  the  state  of  siege  is  the  most 
urgent  pre-requisite.  Equally  indispensable  is  the  complete  democ- 
ratization of  the  whole  constitution  and  government  of  the 
empire  and  its  constituent  states,  which  can  only  find  a  final 
and  sure  issue  in  the  creation  of  the  social  republic. 

Besides   these   pacifistic  movements   in   the    Clerical   and 

Socialist  parties  there  are  also  active  in  Germany  various 

organizations  working  primarily  for  peace.  Four  of  these, 

the  German  Peace  Society,  the  New  Fatherland  League,  the 

National  Women's  Committee  for  a  Lasting  Peace  and  the 

People's  Rights  Committee,  have  united  upon  the  following 

as  the  essentials  of  a  just  and  durable  peace: 

THE   TERMS   OF   THE   PEACE   PARTIES 

(1)  The  recognition  of  the  right  of  national  minorities  to 
equality  of  treatment  in  politics,  trade  and  culture. 

(2)  The  promotion,  as  far  as  possible,  of  unfettered  interna- 
tional commerce,  free  trade  and  the  "open  door." 

(3)  The  prevention  of  the  exhausting  and  dangerous  competi- 
tion in  armaments  by  an  international  agreement  for  a  general 
disarmament. 

What  is  the  real  meaning  of  these  well-sounding  words 
and  how  much  confidence  can  be  placed  in  them  we  should 
not  presume  to  say.  Doubtless  if  it  came  to  putting  them 
in  concrete  terms  it  would  be  found  that  German  interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  them  would  be  widely  different  from 
those  of  the  Allies.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  cannot  dis- 
miss them  altogether  as  a  hypocritical  reversal  of  profes- 
sion under  threat  of  defeat.  It  may  well  be,  as  the  Allied 
press  is  disposed  to  think,  that  the  Government  is  permit- 
ting these  pacific  manifestations  as  a  form  of  camouflage 
to  cover  some  treacherous  scheme  or  new  aggression.  But 
even  assuming  that,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  most 
of  the  supporters  of  these  resolutions  are  sincere  because, 
as  we  all  know,  they  are  not  new  principles  but  the  same 
as  were  profest  by  the  same  people  long  before  the  war. 
The  Social  Democrats  of  Germany  have  always  opposed 
monarchy  and  militarism  and  altho  they  have  supported 
both  during  the  war  they  doubtless  hate  them  worse  than 
ever  by  this  time.  In  the  election  of  1912  the  Social  Demo- 
crats polled  four  and  a  quarter  million  votes  and  sent  110 
representatives  to  the  Reichstag.  They  would  have  had  a 
much  larger  representation  if  the  country  had  not  been  ger- 
rymandered in  the  interests  of  autocracy.  Herr  Erzberger, 
leader  of  the  Centrists,  declares  that  the  new  coalition  of 
Center  and  Left  will  be  joined  by  the  Liberals  when  the 
Reichstag  reconvenes  December  5  and  will  compel  the  Gov- 
ernment to  accept  their  peace  terms. 

The  German  Peace  Society,  unlike  some  of  the  American 
peace  societies,  regards  it  as  its  duty  to  try  to  stop  wars 
as  well  as  to  prevent  them  and  has  made  energetic  protests 
against  the  annexation  plans  of  the  Pan-Germans.  The 
founder  of  the  German  Peace  Society,  Dr.  Alfred  Fried, 
recipient  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1911,  moved  from 
Berlin  to  Switzerland  when  the  war  broke  out  so  he  could 
have  a  freer  hand  and  has  there  continued  the  publication 
of  his  journal,  Friedenswarte  (The  Watch  Tower  of  Peace). 
A  volume  of  his  recent  writings,  "The  Restoration  of 
Europe,"  was  published  last  year  in  America.  In  April, 
1915,  a  number  of  leading  theologians  met  in  Berlin 
and  formed  a  new  peace  society,  the  Friendly  Circle 
(Freundeskreis) .  The  German  branch  of  the  World  Alli- 
ance publishes  a  quarterly  of  wide  circulation,  The  Oak 
{Die  Eiche) ,  which  quotes  such  conciliatory  utterances  as 
can  be  found  in  the  Allied  press  to  counteract  the  bitter 
utterances  which  alone  are  quoted  by  the  German  press 
in  general.  Before  the  war  the  most  powerful  and  popu- 
lar of  the  anti-militarist  novels,  such  as  "Down  With 
Your  Arms!"  by  Baroness  von  Suttner  and  "The  Story 
of  a  Little  Garrison,"  were  written  in  German,  and  since 
those  who  wrote  and  those  who  read  such  literature 
were    persecuted    for    it    we    cannot    doubt   their    sincerity. 


But  no  fiction  could  equal  the  actual  horrors  of  army  life 
as  they  have  been  experienced  in  the  present  war,  so  the 
anti-militarist  sentiment  must  have  been  intensified  and 
extended  altho  it  is  now  concealed  by  the  censorship  and 
the  flaming  patriotism  that  has  swept  over  the  land. 

Considering  the  repression  of  the  press  which  has  always 
prevailed  in  Germany  and  the  disposition  in  every  country 
to  prevent  the  free  expression  of  opinions  antagonistic  to 
a  war  in  which  the  country  is  engaged,  it  is  surprizing  that 
there  should  have  been  so  many  manifestations  of  a  dis- 
position to  renounce  national  ambitions  and  make  peace  on 
reasonable  terms.  There  is,  of  course,  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  the  great  body  of  the  German  people  incline  toward 
the  Pan-German  program  or  toward  such  more  moderate 
views  as  we  have  quoted  and  referred  to,  but,  whether  the 
pacifically  disposed  faction  be  large  or  small,  it  is  all  we 
have  to  work  with  if  we  are  to  follow  the  President's  policy 
of  making  a  permanent  peace  with  the  German  people,  and 
it  is  therefore  important  that  we  should  know  what  they 
have  to  say. 


THE  LADY  AND  THE  TIGER 

ONCE  upon  a  time  a  fair  maiden  of  Gotham  was 
chained  to  a  rock  to  await  the  fiery  breath  and  lac- 
erating jaws  of  a  dragon.  Who  came  to  her  rescue? 
A  gallant  knight  on  horseback?  A  fairy  prince?  No.  A  tiger, 
a  reformed  tiger  that  had  changed  his  stripes  and  resolved 
to  lead  a  better  life.  You  don't  believe  this  story?  Neither 
do  we! 

The  wise  men  thus  interpret  the  ancient  legend.  The 
maiden  in  question  was  the  City  of  New  York.  The  dragon 
was  Corporate  Wealth.  The  chivalrous  tiger  was  Tammany. 
The  Tammany  candidate  for  Mayor  is  actually  basing  his 
campaign  upon  this  fairy  tale.  We  learn  that  Mayor 
Mitchel  for  some  mysterious  reason  resolved  to  turn  the 
city  administration  over  to  the  Trusts.  To  effect  this  nefari- 
ous purpose  he  hired  a  number  of  Experts  (who  are,  if 
possible,  even  wickeder  than  the  Trusts)  and  induced  them 
to  recommend  the  Board  of  Education  to  sell  the  schools  to 
Rockefeller.  What  a  retired  oil  magnate  wanted  with  a  lot 
of  schools  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  When  Rockefeller 
gained  possession  of  the  schools  he  introduced  a  devilish 
device  known  as  the  Gary  system  which  was  warranted,  so 
Candidate  Hylan  gravely  assures  us,  to  prevent  any  poor 
child  from  becoming  a  poet  or  a  corporation  lawyer  when 
he  grows  up.  So  far  the  matter  is  plain  enough.  But  now 
begins  the  miracle.  Tammany  Hall,  which  in  its  days  of 
office  grew  fat  on  contracts  and  was  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  all  sorts  of  private  corporations,  was  suddenly  moved 
with  compunction.  It  exposed  the  sinister  intrigues  of  the 
reformers  and  demanded  municipal  ownership,  the  extinc- 
tion of  Corporate  Wealth,  and  the  restoration  of  the  good 
old  days  when  there  were  no  wicked  Experts  and  the  chil- 
dren were  never  bothered  with  these  new-fangled  physical 
exercizes  in  the  schools.  And  we  are  expected  to  believe  that, 
once  restored  to  power,  Tammany  will  refuse  to  renew  any 
of  its  old-time  friendships  with  speculators,  contractors, 
public  service  corporations  and  others  of  the  Wicked  Rich. 

Dear  voter,  do  you  believe  in  fairies?  Of  course  you  do. 
But  do  you  believe  in  tigers? 


PURE  DEMOCRACY 

THE  good  citizens  of  Massachusetts  now  have  a  unique 
opportunity  to  show  what  kind  of  a  democracy  Amer- 
ica is  going  to  make  the  world  safe  for. 
The  Constitutional  Convention  is  nearing  its  close  and 
the  great  issue  before  it  is  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  the 
forces  of  reaction  are  rallying  against  this  measure  of  pure 
democracy. 

We  are  constantly  paying  tribute  to  the  men  who  found- 
ed our  government.  But  a  government  is  not  a  mechanical 
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framework  that  once  built  runs  itself.  Accordingly  the  Re- 
former has  appeared,  who  in  crises  has  the  courage  and 
statesmanship  to  shatter  an  outworn  government  and  build 
a  new  one  to  fit  new  needs.  The  Reformer  shares  honors 
with  the  Founder. 

But  the  men  in  whose  hands  the  success  of  this  Initiative 
Referendum  measure  lies  have  a  chance  to  do  a  service  even 
greater  than  that  of  the  Founder  or  Reformer,  for  they 
may  introduce  into  our  laws  a  measure  that  will  make  the 
government  so  flexible  and  so  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
each  succeeding  generation  that  all  progress  will  come 
gradually,  at  the  time  it  is  most  needed,  and  not  with  that 
violent,  inefficient  agitation  that  goes  with  the  periodic  out- 
breaks of  disturbing  reform  movements.  We  fully  realize 
that  the  initiative  and  referendum  are  only  means  to  ends. 
Experience  shows  that  they  will  not  do  as  much  as  their 
friends  expect  or  their  enemies  fear.  But  the  people  have 
never  yet  voted  to  reject  them  when  the  opportunity  has 
been  presented,  and  in  the  states  and  nations  where  they  are 
in  operation,  they  have  never  been  repealed. 

We  recommend  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  Massachusetts  that  the  people  be  given  a 
chance  to  vote  on  this  question.  We  suspect  they  can  be 
trusted  to  vote  for  their  best  interests. 


ANTI-SUFFRAGE  VARIETIES 

THE  strange  human  species  known  as  the  Anti-Suf- 
fragist has  hitherto  defied  every  attempt  at  classifica- 
tion, partly  by  the  ambiguity  of  its  language  and 
partly  by  the  profound  absence  of  any  real  reason  for  its 
existence.  The  zoological  editor  of  The  Independent  has  at 
last  been  able,  however,  to  divide  the  species  into  four  gen- 
eral varieties,  and  few  if  any  specimens  have  been  discov- 
ered which  do  not  conform  to  at  least  one  of  these  types. 

Most  numerous  is  the  Anti- Suffragist  Traditional.  This 
type  includes  the  majority  of  the  men  and  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  the  women  who  are  opponents  of  the  reform.  The 
man  says:  "Who  ever  heard  of  women  voting?"  The  woman 
echoes  him  thus.:  "I  have  never  voted  and  I  am  sure  I 
wouldn't  like  it."  She  is  ignorant,  poor  lady,  of  the  fact 
that  she  has  really  been  voting  all  her  life:  in  the  family 
council,  in  the  church  meeting,  in  the  literary  or  social  club, 
even  in  the  anti-suffrage  society.  The  Anti-Suffragist  Tra- 
ditional is  not  principled  against  women's  voting;  he  (or 
she)  is  simply  a  victim  of  the  fear  of  the  unknown  and 
opposes  woman  suffrage  exactly  as  he  would  oppose  any 
other  change  from  the  act  of  creation  down.  Once  political 
equality  is  established  this  variety  conforms  contentedly 
and  would  even  resent  any  change  in  the  new  system. 

Less  common  but  more  active  in  his  habits  is  the  Anti- 
Suffragist  Accidental,  a  type  with  many  sub-varieties.  In 
this  class  is  the  man  or  woman  who  thinks  that  no  woman 
in  the  world  should  vote  because  one  of  the  sex  broke  a 
window  in  London  and  another  stood  at  a  gate  in  Wash- 
ington. The  Anti-Suffragist  Accidental  once  heard  a  woman 
make  a  speech  from  a  soap-box  that  contained  a  remark  to 
which  he  objected,  or  he  read  in  a  paper  that  all  was  not 
well  in  Colorado  where  the  women  vote,  or  he  discovered 
that  one  of  the  suffrage  leaders  was  a  Socialist  or  a  pacifist 
or  something.  On  pretexts  as  frail  as  these  thousands  of 
opponents  of  suffrage  rest  their  case. 

The  Anti-Suffragist  Incidental  is  worthy  of  more  respect. 
He  opposes  equal  suffrage  because  it  is  inconsistent  with 
some  pet  theory  which  indirectly  involves  the  suffrage  issue. 
He  sometimes  holds,  for  instance,  that  only  soldiers  should 
vote,  or  that  each  household  should  cast  but  one  vote,  or 
that  too  many  people  vote  anyway  and  an  illogical  restric- 
tion is  better  than  none,  or  that  all  government  and  voting 
should  be  abolished.  The  consistent  anarchist  is  necessarily 
an  anti-suffragist.  The  Anti-Suffragist  Incidental  is  always 
wrong-headed   but  he   is   often   clever   and,   from   his   own 


standpoint,  logical.  Within  this  class  must  also  be  included 
many  persons  with  eccentric  views  on  the  nature  of  woman; 
that  women  are  traditionally  conservative  and  opponents  of 
reform,  that  women  are  radical  and  unbalanced,  that  women 
would  corrupt  politics  because  they  are  naturally  tricky  and 
unscrupulous  (you  remember  Kipling's  "Female  of  the 
Species"?),  or  that  politics  would  corrupt  women  because 
it  is  abstention  from  degrading  political  activity  that  has 
made  women  more  idealistic  and  conscientious  than  men. 
Last  but  not  least  is  the  Anti-Suffragist  Sinister.  There 
are  not  many  of  this  type  in  existence,  but  they  are  very 
active,  very  cunning,  very  liberal  in  contributing  to  anti- 
suffrage  funds  and  very  regular  in  their  attendance  at  the 
ballot  box.  Here  belong  the  saloon  keepers,  gamblers,  red 
light  district  men  and  gangsters  who  fear  the  entrance  of 
women  into  politics.  Unlike  all  other  types  of  anti-suffragist, 
the  Anti- Suffragist  Sinister  knows  exactly  what  he  is  about 
and  just  what  he  wants.  This  enables  him  to  make  effective 
use  of  his  better  educated  and  more  respectable  allies  and 
turn  their  efforts  to  his  own  purposes. 


THAT  SCRAP  OF  PAPER 

ONE  of  our  readers  has  reminded  us  that  the  notorious 
phrase  "a  scrap  of  paper"  was  not  first  used  in  re- 
spect to  the  treaty  by  which  Germany  guaranteed  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium.  Apparently  it  represents  an  old 
Prussian  tradition.  On  referring,  at  her  suggestion,  to  our 
file  of  Harper's  Weekly  we  found  an  article  sketching  the 
career  of  Emperor  William  I,  the  first  ruler  of  the  German 
Empire,  in  the  issue  of  March  26,  1887.  From  it  we  learned, 
or  recalled  to  our  memory,  the  fact  that  when  William  and 
the  Prussian  Diet  quarreled  over  the  budget  of  1862  this 
monarch  disregarded  the  refusal  of  the  people's  representa- 
t'ves  to  grant  appropriations  and  spent  the  money  without 
their  consent.  He  was,  of  course,  reproached  with  this  de- 
fiance of  law,  but  that  did  not  worry  a  ruler  so  intimately 
in  the  confidence  of  the  "good  old  German  God."  He  replied 
that  he  would  do  his  duty  as  he  saw  it  without  regard  to 
"scraps  of  paper  called  constitutions." 

The  German  people  of  that  generation  were  not  so  thoroly 
broken  to  the  yoke  as  they  are  today  and  there  is  no  telling 
how  they  might  have  answered  the  tearing  up  of  that  par- 
ticular scrap  of  paper  if  a  man  named  Bismarck  had  not 
come  to  the  rescue  of  King  William.  By  his  brilliant  foreign 
policy  Bismarck,  in  the  course  of  less  than  a  decade,  made 
the  King  of  Prussia  the  German  Emperor,  distracted  the 
attention  of  the  people  wholly  from  domestic  politics  to 
wars  of  conquest  and  established  the  principle  that,  when- 
ever the  will  of  the  ruler  conflicted  with  the  terms  of  a 
popular  constitution,  the  constitution  must  go  to  the  waste- 
basket.  The  dishonored  scrap  of  paper  of  1862  fastened 
despotism  on  Germany  and  so  made  possible  the  Great  War 
and  the  scrap  of  paper  incident  of  1914. 


TO  THE  WISE  AND  OTHERWISE 

TO  win  the  war,  our  Government  needs  money.  And 
what  is  more,  the  Government  will  get  it. 
But  what  the  Government  cannot  get  by  voluntary 
loans,  it  will  get  by  taxation.  From  this  alternative  there  is 
no  escape. 

Those  who  subscribe  to  the  Liberty  Loan  not  only  will 
have  performed  a  patriotic  duty,  but,  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  they  will  possess  as  many  dollars  in  bonds  as  they 
have  subscribed  dollars  for  the  loan. 

If  this  loan  is  not  fully  subscribed  the  difference  must 
be  raised  by  taxation,  and  those  who  have  not  subscribed 
must  in  the  end  pay  their  money  to  the  Government  in 
taxes  along  with  everybody  else  and  have  no  securities  to 
show  for  it. 

A  word  to  the  wise  is  unnecessary. 


American 
Naval  Losses 


Vice-Admiral  Sims  has 
notified  the  Navy  De- 
partment that  on  Octo- 
ber 16  an  American  destroyer  was 
attacked  by  a  German  submarine 
while  on  patrol  duty  in  European 
waters.  The  explosion  of  the  tor- 
pedo injured  the  ship,  killed  a  gun- 
ner's mate  and  injured  five  other  men, 
but  the  destroyer  was  able  to  reach 
port.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  course 
of  the  war  that  an  American  naval 
vessel  has  been  hit  by  the  enemy.  On 
several  occasions,  however,  naval  gun 
crews  on  armored  merchant  ships  have 
been  killed  or  wounded  in  conflicts 
with  German  U-boats. 

On  the  following  day  the  Germans 
struck  another  blow  at  the  Ameri- 
can navy.  The  American  transport 
"Antilles,"  on  its  homeward  voyage, 
encountered  a  German  submarine  and 
was  torpedoed.  The  submarine  that 
fired  the  torpedo  was  not  seen  from 
the  deck  and  the  blow  was  delivered 
most  effectively  abreast  of  the  engine 
room  of  the  ship.  Within  five  minutes 
the  "Antilles"  was  submerged.  Of  237 
persons  on  beard  at  the  time  167  were 
saved.  Only  thirty-three  of  the  enlisted 
men  of  the  army  were  on  the  ship  and 
seventeen  of  these  were  rescued.  The 
"Antilles"  was  accompanied  at  the  time 
by  a  convoy  of  patrol  vessels,  an  escort 
which  normally  affords  complete  pro- 
tection. 

The  silent  effectiveness  of  the  patrol 
work  done  by  the  destroyers  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Entente  Allies 
is  proved  by  the  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  sunk  in  the  last  three 
months  as  compared  with  the  earlier 
months  of  unrestricted  submarine  war- 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

October  15 — Eighteen  British  vessels 
sunk  during  past  week.  Germans 
take  Arensburg  on  Oesel   Island. 

October  16 — German  Kaiser  visits 
Constantinople.  Polish  regency 
chosen.  American  destroyer  damaged 
by  German  U-boat. 

October  11 — Germans  advance  on 
Oesel  Island.  American  transport 
"Antilles"  sunk  on  home  voyage. 

October  18 — Russian  battleship  sunk. 
Germans  occupy  Moon  Island. 

October  19 — Russian  Government  an- 
nounces removal  of  capital  to  Mos- 
cow. Evacuation  of  Reval  begun. 

October  20 — French  wreck  five  Zep- 
pelin raiders.  Germans  sink  two 
British  destroyers  off  Shetland 
Islands. 

October  21 — Russian  fleet  escapes 
from  Moon  Sound.  British  shell 
Ostend. 


fare.  During  the  week  ending  October 
14,  twelve  British  ships  of  more  than 
1600  tons  and  six  smaller  vessels  fell 
victims  to  German  mines  and  torpe- 
does. This  is  a  decrease  of  two  in  the 
number  of  large  ships  lost  and  an  in- 
crease of  four  in  the  number  of  small 
ships  as  compared  with  the  report  for 
the  week  ending  October  7.  The  U-boat 
warfare  in  the  Mediterranean  is  not 
yet  at  an  end.  Italy  lost  four  ships  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  October  14. 

It  is  rumored  that  Germany  will  soon 
proclaim  a  zone  of  unrestricted  subma- 
rine warfare  near  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Cuba.  The 
task  of  maintaining  a  suboceanic 
blockade  so  far  from  German  home 
ports  and  over  so  vast  an  area  will  be 
a  most  difficult  one,  but  it  is  pointed 


out  that,  since  the  essential  supplies  of 
the  British  and  French  are  now  largely 
imported  from  America,  a  blockade  in 
the  western  Atlantic  will  be  also  in 
effect  a  blockade  of  France  and  Great 
Britain. 

T  .,  ,  By  the  end  of  the  third 

Liberty  Loan  ,         .     .,        T  .,      , 

week     of     the     Liberty 
on  Last  Lap     Loan      campaign      sub. 

scriptions  amounting  to  about  $1,200,- 
000,000  had  been  officially  reported 
to  the  Treasury  Department  by  the 
various  local  banks,  but  since  many 
reports  were  delayed  the  actual  amount 
that  had  at  that  time  been  subscribed 
was  estimated  at  nearly  $2,000,000,000. 
This  rate  of  subscription  would  not 
have  realized  the  desired  sum  in  the 
time  allowed  for  the  bond  sales,  but  a 
special  effort  was  made  during  the 
last  week  of  the  loan  campaign,  to 
reach  all  the  people  who  had  not  yet 
bought  bonds.  On  October  12,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  issued  a  proclamation 
designating  October  24  as  Liberty  Day 
and  requesting  that  "on  the  afternoon 
of  that  day  patriotic  meetings  be  held 
in  every  city,  town  and  hamlet."  Many 
thousands  of  volunteer  workers  under- 
took to  give  the  utmost  possible  pub- 
licity to  the  second  Liberty  Loan.  The 
first  Liberty  Loan  campaign  was  even 
slower  in  getting  started  and  yet  real- 
ized an  oversubscription  of  more  than 
fifty  per  cent  by  a  flood  of  subscrip- 
tions during  the  last  week,  and  a  simi- 
lar result  was  expected  for  the  sec- 
ond. A  $400,000,000  issue  of  short- 
term  Treasury  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness, the  largest  ever  offered  to  the 
public,  was  oversubscribed  early  in 
October. 

In  the   meantime,   Germany  realized 
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THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  TRANSPORT  SUNK 


The  "Antilles."  homeward   bound,  was   torpedoed  and  sunk   by  an   unseen   submarine   on    October    17.    Of   the   237    persons   on    board    lf.7    were  saved. 
This  photograph  of  the  "A^nn^o"  „...„   ».,!,,.„   ■•.  -   B>__.t.  __*   _*  a —  — i   _»  i —  a — A   ■ — 


'Antilles"  was  taken  in  a  French  port  at  the  end   of  her  first  crossing:   with   American    troops 
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12,430,000,000  marks  ($3,107,500,000) 
on  the  latest  of  seven  war  loans.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  Great  War  the 
German  Government,  has  raised  72,- 
411,000,000  marks  ($18,102,750,000)  by 
loans. 

Nearly  all  of  this  sum  has  been 
subscribed  by  the  German  people,  as 
there  have  been  few  foreign  countries 
where  German  bonds  have  been  able 
to  find  a  market. 

The  W;,r  in       The  outstanding  military 

x  lie    vv  di   in  »  <•       •  i  ii 

event    of    the    week    has 
the  Baltic        heen  the  German  occupa. 

tion  of  the  group  of  Baltic  islands 
which  lies  between  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
and  the  Gulf  of  Riga  just  off  the  Es- 
thonian  coast.  Oesel  Island,  the  largest 
of  the  group,  has  been  the  scene  of  no 
little  fighting.  On  October  15  the  Ger- 
mans captured  Arensburg,  the  chief  city 
of  Oesel  Island,  and  isolated  a  Russian 
force  on  the  Svorb  peninsula  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  the  island.  This  body  of 
men,  cut  off  from  all  hope  of  succor, 
was  closely  invested  by  the  Germans  by 
land  and  sea  and  finally  forced  to  sur- 
render. The  Germans  claim  that  on 
Oesel  Island  they  captured  ten  thousand 
prisoners  and  fifty  cannon.  The  Ger- 
mans occupied  also  Runo  Island  in  the 
Gulf  of  Riga,  Moon  Island  between 
Oesel  Island  and  the  mainland,  and 
Dago  Island. 

The  occupation  of  the  Baltic  islands 


was  not  effected  without  a  struggle  for 
supremacy  between  the  Russian  and 
the  German  fleets.  In  one  skirmish  the 
Germans  lost  two  torpedo  boats  and  the 
Russians  one.  In  a  fight  between  battle- 
ships the  Russians  found  themselves 
outranged  by  the  guns  of  the  enemy  and 
before  they  could  withdraw  the  Ger- 
mans battered  the  "Slava"  till  the  crew 
was  forced  to  abandon  the  vessel  and 
let  her  sink.  The  lost  warship  was  a 
vessel  of  13,500  tons,  dating  back  to 
the  period  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 
At  least  fifty-five  German  war  vessels 
of  various  classes  are  said  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  conquest  of  the  Baltic 
Islands. 

The  naval  successes  of  the  Germans 
are  not  surprizing  when  the  superior 
tonnage  of  the  German  fleet  is  taken 
into  consideration.  Germany  has  domi- 
nated the  Baltic  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  war,  and,  in  spite  of  mutinies 
and  sullen  discontent,  it  is  probable  that 
discipline  is  better  kept  in  the  German 
fleet  than  in  the  Russian.  Premier  Ker- 
ensky,  indeed,  felt  it  necessary  to  ad- 
dress a  special  appeal  to  the  Russian 
sailors  warning  them  that  their  lax  dis- 
cipline had  in  effect  made  them  involun- 
tary allies  of  the  enemy.  What  seems  to 
require  explanation  is  why  the  British, 
who  have  the  largest  navy  in  the  world 
and  who  could  draw  upon  the  fleets  of 
their  numerous  allies  to  reinforce  their 
blockade  in   the  North   Sea,  permitted 
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Germany  to  gain  and  hold  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Baltic.  The  British  pa- 
pers are  now  criticizing  the  British 
Government  for  its  negligence  in  the 
matter,  but  there  is  a  possible  explana- 
tion in  the  ease  with  which  a  numer- 
ically inferior  fleet,  such  as  the  Ger- 
man, could  hold  the  narrow  entrance  to 
the  Baltic  by  means  of  mines,  subma- 
rines and  torpedo  boats. 


What  is  the 


PETROGRAD  IN   DANGER 

While  a  German   army,   whose  present  position   is   indicated   by  the   heavy  black   line  east  of  Riga, 

is  advancing  north  from  the  Dvina  River,  another  army  has  occupied  Oesel   Island  and  the  smaller 

islands   in   its    neighborhood.   These   islands   may   be   used   as   bases    for   a   march    on    Petrograd   by 

way   of   Esthonia  or   for   a   naval   attack   by  way  of  the   Gulf   of   Finland 


Twice      during     the 

Great  War  the  Rus- 
Russian  Capital?      sian  capit&1  hag  been 

changed;  the  first  time  in  name  only, 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Petrograd,  but 
now  a  real  change  has  been  determined 
upon.  The  Russian  Government  an- 
nounced on  October  19  that  Moscow 
would  soon  be  made  the  new  capital. 
The  transfer  will  probably  be  com- 
pleted by  the  middle  of  November.  Of 
course,  there  is  an  obvious  reason  for 
the  change  of  capital  in  the  recent  Ger- 
man successes  at  Riga  and  in  the  Bal- 
tic. It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
Germans  intend  to  advance  as  far  into 
the  interior  of  northern  Russia  as  Pet- 
rograd, but  if  they  should  do  so  it  is 
important  to  the  Russian  cause  that 
the  men  who  are  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
be  in  some  safer  city.  During  the  first 
year  of  the  Great  War,  the  French 
Government  moved  from  Paris  to  Bor- 
deaux. Paris  was  not  taken  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  French  Government  was 
soon  restored  to  its  old  capital,  but 
every  one  agreed  that  the  transfer  of 
the  seat  of  government  had  been  a  rea- 
sonable precaution.  The  capitals  of  Bel- 
gium, Serbia,  Montenegro  and  Ru- 
mania are  still  in  German  hands,  and 
the  rulers  of  these  nations  are  occupy- 
ing temporary  headquarters  in  other 
places. 

XT  .    ,-       .  ,  On    the    night    of 

Nemesis  Overtakes  ~  .   ,        1  n      a 

_         ,.    _  .,  October  19  a  fleet 

Zeppelin  Raiders  of    German     Zep. 

pelins  raided  London.  They  approached 
with  muffled  engines  and  succeeded  in 
dropping  a  number  of  bombs  on  the 
city  before  they  were  driven  away. 
Twenty-seven  persons  were  killed  and 
fifty-three  injured  by  the  exploding 
bombs. 

Altho  none  of  the  Zeppelin  air- 
ships came  to  grief  during  the  raid  on 
England,  as  soon  as  the  news  of  their 
presence  over  France  was  known  a  gen- 
eral warning  was  sent  out  and  airplanes 
and  anti-aircraft  gunners  awaited  their 
approach  with  grim  expectation.  Five 
German  airships  during  the  course  of 
the  night  were  destroyed  or  captured 
by  the  French,  and  two  more  were  com- 
pelled to  land.  No  bombs  were  dropt 
in  France  by  the  Zeppelins,  which  were 
practically  at  the  mercy  of  the  French 
gunners  and  airmen  from  the  moment 
they  crost  above  the  French  coast.  For 
several  months  past  the  Zeppelin  has 
been  little  used  by  the  Germans  in  mak- 
ing aerial  raids,  as  it  affords  altogether 
too  big  and  too  costly  a  target.  The 
airplane  seems  better  adapted  to  the 
work  and  has  been  freely  employed  by 
the  Germans  in  their  recent  attacks  on 
England. 
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The  War  in 
East  Africa 


In  only  one  part  of  the 
world  is  a  campaign  now 
being    carried    on    apart 


from  the  continuous  battlefield  which 
stretches  from  Flanders  to  Mesopota- 
mia. This  is  in  German  East  Africa,  the 
last  of  the  German  overseas  colonies, 
where  an  obstinate  little  force  of  Ger- 
mans and  natives  have  for  more  than 
three  years  resisted  the  African  forces 
of  the  British,  French,  Belgians  and 
Portuguese.  Very  little  is  known  about 
the  campaign  in  this  distant  corner  of 
the  world,  and  an  important  British 
dispatch  from  General  Northey,  dated 
March  10,  1917,  was  first  made  public 
only  a  few  days  ago.  From  it  we  learn 
of  a  British  invasion  of  the  German 
colony  in  1916.  By  the  end  of  July  the 
region  between  Lakes  Tanganyika  and 
Nyasa,  an  area  of  "20,000  square  miles 
of  very  rich  and  fertile  country,"'  was 
in  British  hands.  There  were  a  number 
of  small  battles  with  the  enemy,  and 
during  the  month  of  October  alone  the 
Germans  lost  over  six  hundred  soldiers 
dead  on  the  field  or  surrendered  to  the 
British.  Several  cannon  and  machine 
guns  were  captured.  Both  Germans  and 
British  have  complained  of  the  treat- 
ment of  captives  taken  by  the  opposing 
armies  in  the  East  African  campaign. 
There  can  be  little  question  that  the 
few  German  regiments  in  East  Africa 
would  long  ago  have  been  annihilated 
by  superior  forces  if  the  campaign  had 
been  fought  in  a  land  of  good  roads 
and  railroads.  So  far  as  can  be  learned, 
the  Germans  have  usually  come  out 
second  best  in  the  conflicts  in  East  Af- 
rica, but  the  nature  of  the  country  has 
enabled  them  to  avoid  battle  for 
months  at  a  time.  As  General  Northey 
puts  the  case:  "None  of  the  roads  are 
more  than  improved  native  paths,  and 
the  country  is  all  hilly  and  mountain- 
ous, much  of  it  being  dense  bush  and 
very  unhealthy.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that,  up  to  our  own  frontier,  all 
supplies  had  to  be  brought  either  thru 
Rhodesia,  some  600  miles  from  the 
nearest  railway,  by  native  porters,  or 
from  Chinde  up  the  Zambesi,  thru 
Nyasaland  and  up  the  lake,  a  distance 
of  700  miles." 


Sultan  Welcomes 
Kaiser 


The  German  Kaiser, 
who  earned  as  a 
young  man  the  nick- 
name of  "der  Reise  Kaiser"  (the  travel- 
Emperor),  has  now  gone  to  Turkey. 
On  October  16  he  was  welcomed  at  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Sultan,  the  Imperial 
Princes,  the  Grand  Vizier,  Ministers  of 
State,  and  other  prominent  Turkish 
dignitaries.  After  a  visit  to  the  city,  he 
inspected  the  fortifications  on  the  Dar- 
danelles. The  Kaiser's  visit  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  worthy  of  note,  because  of 
the  military  situation  in  the  Near  East. 
The  recent  victory  of  the  British  at 
Ramadie  in  Mesopotamia  seems  to  open 
the  way  for  an  advance  on  Mosul,  an 
important  Turkish  city  rather  more 
than  eighty  miles  north  of  the  present 
British  positions,  and  some  fifty  miles 
nouth  of  a  Russian  army.  Should  Mosul 
be  captured,  the  British  and  Russian 
armies  would  be  able  to  join  forces  and 
together    dominate    the    entire    eastern 


I'aul  Thompson 

HOW  FRANCE   IS   BEING   FED 

More  wheat   is  one  of  the  crying   needs    in    France   these  days — on   the   United   States    falls   a  big 

responsibility  in  meeting  it.  But  help  comes,  too,  from  other  sources.  Witness  these  stores  of  wheat 

being  collected  at  Gibraltar  and  shipped  to  France 


frontier  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  Hitherto 
the  inactivity  of  the  Russians  has  pre- 
vented the  British  from  extending  their 
lines  beyond  Samara. 

Egypt  has  a  new  Khedive.  Prince 
Fuan  has  been  selected  by  the  British 
Government  as  successor  to  his  brother, 
Hussein  Kemal,  who  died  on  October  9. 
The  political  importance  of  the  Egyp- 
tian situation  is  considerable,  as  Egypt 
is  a  British  protectorate  inhabited 
largely  by  Mohammedans  and  border- 
ing on  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Altho  the 
Egyptian  Khedive  is  a  nominal  ruler, 
he  is  in  reality  "camouflage"  for  the 
British  administration  of  the  country. 
Hussein  Kemal's  predecessor  was  driv- 
en from  power  for  siding  with  Ger- 
many and  Turkey,  and  since  then  the 
native  government  has  not  attempted 
to  oppose  British  overlordship.  In  fact, 
the  British  army  is  now  using  Egypt 
as  a  base  for  the  invasion  of  Turkey 
by  way  of  Palestine.  An  army  of  Ara- 
bian rebels,  allied  with  the  British,  now 
holds  the  railroad  line  east  of  the  Red 
Sea  as  far  north  as  the  city  of  Ma'an, 
which  is  about  a  hundred  miles  south 
of  Jerusalem. 

t->     v.j.c  i  t->  At  the   very  moment 

Doubtful  Days  ,          .,        A 

'  when    the    German 

in  Germany  nayy  wag  ^^j,^  the 

greatest  victory  that  has  yet  fallen  to 
its  share,  defeating  Russian  warships 
in  the  Baltic  and  facilitating  the  land- 
ing of  an  army  on  Russian  soil,  came 
the  news  of  fresh  mutinies  of  German 
sailors.  From  Dutch  sources  it  was 
learned  that  German  soldiers  in  the 
Belgian  port  of  Ostend  had  refused  to 
go  on  board  submarines  when  ordered 
to  do  so  and  had  thrown  their  com- 
manding officer  into  the  sea.  Thirty  mu- 
tineers were  removed  in  handcuffs  to 


Bruges  for  trial  by  court  martial.  By 
way  of  Switzerland  another  report 
came  telling  of  riots  in  the  ports  of 
Pola  and  Fiume.  The  Austrian  sailors 
killed  some  of  their  officers  and  also 
fought  with  German  submarine  crews 
who  were  stationed  with  them.  These 
mutinies,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
earlier  outbreak  at  Wilhelmshaven, 
show  an  unexpected  degree  of  demora- 
lization on  the  part  of  the  German  na- 
val forces. 

The  political  results  of  the  troubles 
in  the  fleet  have  thus  far  been  of  more 
importance  than  their  military  effect. 
Vice-Admiral  von  Capelle's  attempt  to 
place  the  blame  for  the  Wilhelmshaven 
mutiny  on  the  Independent  Socialists 
led  to  a  storm  of  criticism  in  the 
Reichstag  that  compelled  his  resigna- 
tion and  even  endangers  the  position 
of  Chancellor  Michaelis.  The  German 
Socialist  majority,  which  has  hitherto 
supported  the  war,  now  threatens  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  Independ- 
ent Socialists  to  force  Michaelis  out  of 
office  by  voting  against  the  new  war 
credits  which  will  be  demanded  of  the 
Reichstag  in  December.  Another  rea- 
son for  Socialist  resentment  is  that  no 
political  reforms  have  been  granted,  in 
spite  of  the  vague  promises  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  even  the  joint  confer- 
ence committee  of  representatives  from 
the  Reichstag  and  the  Bundesrat  has 
been  abandoned.  The  food  situation 
also  is  causing  no  little  apprehension. 
The  total  wheat  harvest  is  40  per  cent 
less  than  in  normal  years  ami  other 
crops  have  done  even  more  poorly.  Al- 
most complete  reliance  is  placed  on  the 
potato  harvest.  On  the  other  ham!  the 
German  Government  can  still  point  to 
spectacular  victories  in  Russia  to  dis- 
tract  the   people's   attention    from    the 
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From  Tke  Ionian  Sphere  ©  Ne»  York  HeraU  ^    AERQpLANE    BRIDGE 

The  difficulty   of  establishing  any  sort   of  communication   or   of  advancing  over  territory  broken  by  the  terrific  artillery  bombardment  has  been   one 
of  the  big  problems  on   the  western   front.   And   the  answer,  as  frequently  happens,  seems  to  be  aeroplanes.  This  diagram,  drawn  by  G.   Bron,   illus- 
trates the  enormous  possibilities  of  their  use  over  No   Man's   Land  to  continually    worry    the    enemy — "no    broken    bridge    should    be    allowed    to    be 
repaired,    no    wrecked    railway    suffered    to    become    active    again.    There    must  be  permanent  and  maintained  destructiveness" 


retreat  in  Flanders,  short  harvests,  na- 
val mutinies  and  the  political  conflicts 
in  the  Reichstag. 


Polish  Independence 
Proclaimed 


The  Russian 
Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  M. 
Terestchenko,  has  made  the  most  im- 
portant Russian  declaration  of  war 
aims  since  the  formulation  of  the  prin- 
ciple "no  annexations  or  indemnities" 
immediately  after  the  revolution.  He 
declared  at  a  meeting  held  in  observ- 
ance of  the  centenary  of  the  death  of 
Kosciusko  that  the  Entente  Powers 
favored  "the  independence  of  an  indi- 
visible Poland."  Previous  to  the  revo- 
lution, the  Russian  Government  insist- 
ed that  the  Russian  Czar  should  also 
be  King  of  Poland,  altho  it  was  willing 
that  the  different  parts  of  Poland 
should  be  united  and  that  the  country 
should  have  its  own  constitution  and 
elect  most  of  its  own  officials.  But  the 
Russian  Republic,  apparently,  does  not 
insist  upon  any  political  connection 
whatever  with  Poland.  Very  possibly 
the  Russian  people  might  be  glad  to 
have  a  close  federal  relation  with  their 
Slavic  brothers  to  the  west,  but  the 
fact  that  at  the  present  time  no  Rus- 
sian army  occupies  any  part  of  the 
lands  which  are  predominantly  Polish 
in  population  has  reconciled  the  Rus- 
sians to  any  solution  of  the  Polish  prob- 
lem which  does  not  involve  the  Ger- 
manization  of  the  country. 

The  German  Kaiser  and  the  Aus- 
trian Emperor  after  consultation  have 
agreed  upon  the  membership  of  the 
Council  of  Regency  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland.  The  three  members  of  this 
council  are  Alexander  von  Laeksoki, 
Archbishop  of  Warsaw;  Prince  Lubo- 
mirski,  the  mayor  of  Warsaw,  and  Jo- 
sef Honostrowski,  a  wealthy  landowner. 
All  three  are  members  of  the  Polish 
aristocracy,  but  while  the  war  lasts 
they  will  be  mere  agents  of  the  mili- 
tary authorities  of  the  Central  Powers. 
A  greater  measure  of  home  rule  is 
promised  for  Russian  and  Austrian 
Poland  after  the  war,  but  the  Central 
Powers  will  concede  neither  independ- 
ence nor  national  unity.  By  the  present 
plan,  Prussian  Poland  will  remain  a 
mere  German  province  and  the  other 
two-thirds  of  the  nation  will  be  united 
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under  the  Austrian  crown.  What  the 
Polish  people  think  about  the  rival  pro- 
grams of  the  two  warring  alliances  can 
hardly  be  open  to  question,  and  the  re- 
cent organization  of  a  considerable  vol- 
unteer force  of  Poles  on  the  French 
front  is  evidence  of  Polish  enthusiasm 
for  the  cause  of  the  Entente  Allies,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  the  Central  Pow- 
ers now  occupy  the  territory  in  ques- 
tion, they  alone  are  able  to  put  their 
plan  into  practical  effect  while  the  for- 
tune of  war  remains  what  it  is. 


Peace  Without 
Victory 


The  fact  that  some  of 
the  Entente  Allies  did 
not  permit  the  repre- 
sentation of  their  countries  at  the 
Stockholm  Socialist  Conference  has 
not  prevented  the  organizing  commit- 
tee of  the  Conference  from  stating  the 
peace  basis  of  international  Socialism. 
The  manifesto  of  the  committee  de- 
clares that  experience  has  shown  war 
to  be  a  futile  method  of  solving  politi- 
cal questions,  and  urges  that  the  peace 
which  will  conclude  the  war  should  be 
based  on  agreement  rather  than  mili- 
tary victory.  The  formula  of  peace 
"without  annexations  or  indemnities"  is 
indorsed.  It  is  stipulated,  however,  that 
fines  levied  on  occupied  territories  in 
contravention  of  international  law 
should  be  repaid  and  that  restoration 
of  territories  laid  waste  by  war  may 
be  effected  thru  an  international  fund 
to  which  all  belligerents  would  con- 
tribute. "No  annexations"  is  not  taken 
to  imply  no  territorial  changes,  for 
Balkan  boundaries  are  to  be  reorgan- 
ized on  the  basis  of  nationality  and  the 
destiny  of  Alsace-Lorraine  settled  by  a 
plebiscite  taken  at  some  fixt  date  after 
the  peace  settlement.  There  is  also  to 
be  an  independent  Poland,  but  Prussian 
Poland  is  not,  apparently,  to  obtain 
more  than  local  autonomy.  Bohemia, 
Finland,  Ireland,  and  the  Italian  dis- 
tricts of  Austria  are  to  have  home  rule. 
A  special  indemnity  is  allowed  in  the 
case  of  Belgium;  but  one  German  con- 
tention, that  Flanders  should  have  a 
separate  administration  from  the  Wal- 
loon provinces,  is  granted.  All  nations 
should  adopt  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional federation,  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, and  universal  disarmament.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  this  peace  basis  is  slightly 


favorable  to  the  Allies,  altho  it  does  not 
go  further  than  many  Austrians  and 
Germans  are  now  willing  to  follow.  At 
many  points  it  shows  a  striking  simi- 
larity to  the  Pope's  peace  message. 


Dutch  Threaten 


The    effect    of 

the       licensing 
Commercial  Reprisals      system    of    the 

Entente  Allies  on  Dutch  public  opinion 
has  naturally  been  a  most  unfortunate 
one.  The  Dutch  greatly  resent  the  de- 
tention of  their  ships  in  American 
ports,  and  none  the  less  so  that  the  ex- 
port license  system  is  admitted  even 
by  pro-German  papers  in  The  Nether- 
lands to  be  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  international  law.  Julius  Van  der 
Wielen,  head  of  the  Dutch  commission 
now  in  the  United  States,  has  declared 
that  if  it  is  impossible  to  get  grain 
from  America  the  farmers  will  be  com- 
pelled to  kill  off  a  large  part  of  their 
live  stock  and  sell  it  where  they  can, 
even  to  Germany.  What  has  angered 
the  Dutch  particularly  is  the  recent  re- 
striction imposed  by  Great  Britain  on 
cable  communication  with  The  Nether- 
lands. In  retaliation,  it  was  said,  Dutch 
shipping  to  England  might  be  stopped. 
The  British  action  in  preventing  the 
transmission  of  commercial  cablegrams 
to  Holland  was  itself  a  retaliatory 
measure  adopted  until  such  time  as  the 
Dutch  prevented  the  transit  of  sand, 
gravel  and  scrap  metal  from  Germany 
to  Belgium  by  way  of  Holland.  The 
British  claimed  that  these  materials 
were  used  for  strictly  military  pur- 
poses. The  Dutch  replied  that  when 
satisfactory  proof  of  this  was  forth- 
coming the  traffic  would  be  stopped, 
but  that  until  such  proof  was  given 
the  Government  would  not  interfere. 


Canada's  Union 
Government 


Premier  Borden  of 
the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada has  completed  the 
reorganization  of  his  "win-the-war" 
coalition  cabinet.  The  Liberals  hold 
five  of  the  ten  posts  in  the  new  admin- 
istration, but  the  section  of  the  Lib- 
eral Party  which  is  still  loyal  to  its 
old  leader,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  con- 
tinues in  opposition  and  refuses  to  be 
represented  in  the  Dominion  Cabinet. 
Premier  Borden  has  announced  the  po- 
litical platform  on  which  he  will  stand 
during   the    approaching   general    elec- 
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tion.  The  most  important  issue  is  the 
principle  of  compulsory  military  serv- 
ice. The  Borden  ministry  and  all  the 
Conservatives  and  Liberals  who  support 
it,  favor  tne  immediate  enforcement  of 
the  draft  law  without  any  compromise 
or  concession  to  its  opponents.  Other 
recommendations  of  the  platform  in- 
clude civil  service  reform,  restriction 
of  war  profits,  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise to  women,  establishment  of  Gov- 
ernment steamship  lines  and  a  program 
of  railroad  development.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  it  is  understood,  will  not  op- 
pose the  enforcement  of  the  draft  law, 
but  he  will  demand  a  popular  referen- 
dum before  another  contingent  of  draft- 
ed men  is  called  to  the  colors.  He  will 
have  behind  him  the  French  Canadian 
population  of  Quebec,  but  his  chances 
for  overthrowing  the  Borden  ministry 
seem  slight  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  the  Liberal  leaders  from  other 
provinces  have  given  their  support  to 
the  coalition  ministry. 

,„.,  „.  ,  „r  On  October  14, 
Wilson  Picks  War    ^      .,  ,„., 

President       Wilson 
Trade  Board         choge    a    new    War 

Trade  Board  with  more  extensive  pow- 
ers than  the  Exports  Administrative 
Board  which  it  displaces.  Vance  Mc- 
Cormick,  chairman  of  the  old  board, 
retains  his  position.  Other  members  of 
the  War  Trade  Board  are  Dr.  Alonzo 
Taylor,  Thomas  D.  Jones,  Beaver 
White,  and  Frank  C.  Munson.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Act  all  commercial  relations 
between  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  any  person  residing  in  any  part  of 
the  world  occupied  by  the  military 
forces  of  an  enemy  nation  or  an  ally 
of  such  nation  are  forbidden  under  se- 
vere penalties.  Special  license  may, 
however,  be  issued  thru  the  War  Trade 
Board  authorizing  persons  to  transact 
business  with  enemies  or  their  allies. 
The  War  Trade  Board  is  also  empow- 
ered to  license  business  concerns,  other 
than  insurance  companies,  owned  by 
enemies  or  their  allies  to  do  business 
within  the  United  States  and  to  "as- 
sume or  use  other  names  than  those  by 
which  they  were  known  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war."  The  President's  order 
also  establishes   a   War  Trade   Council, 


consisting  of  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
Treasury,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce, 
the  Food  Administrator  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Shipping  Board.  This  body 
will  not  have,  charge  of  any  of  the  de- 
tails of  administration  handled  by  the 
War  Trade  Board,  but  will  advise  the 
latter  on  questions  of  policy. 

President  Wilson's  proclamation 
makes  effective  other  provisions  of  the 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  empowered 
to  regulate  the  exportation  of  gold, 
silver  and  other  currency;  to  control 
the  sending  of  communications  to  en- 
emy subjects  or  the  allies  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  license  enemy  insurance  com- 
panies to  do  business  in  the  United 
States.  A  Censorship  Board,  consisting 
of  representatives  of  the  Secretaries  of 
War  and  of  the  Navy,  the  Postmaster 
General,  the  War  Trade  Board  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information,  is  established  for  the  cen- 
sorship of  mail,  telegrams,  cablegrams 
and  wireless  messages  passing  between 
the  United  States  and  any  foreign 
country.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  make  use  of  pat- 
ents held  by  enemy  subjects  for  the 
needs  of  the  war,  under  certain  safe- 
guards of  the  property  rights  of  the 
enemy  subjects  holding  the  patents. 
The  administration  of  enemy  alien 
property  rights,  in  so  far  as  these  are 
suspended  or  interfered  with  by  the  ex- 
istence of  a  state  of  war,  will  be  taken 
care  of  by  an  alien  property  custodian 
who  is  yet  to  be  appointed.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  law  requiring  the  trans- 
lation of  items  of  war  information  or 
comment  in  publications  printed  in  for- 
eign language  will  be  administered  by 
the  Postmaster  General.  The  Secretary 
of  State  has  power  to  license  or  forbid 
individuals  of  enemy  countries  or  their 
allies  to  leave  the  United  States. 


Troubles  of 


Fuel     Administrator 

Garfield,   in  charge  of 
Old  King  Coal     the  .  neg.otiations     b  e. 

tween  operators  and  miners  on  the 
question  of  increased  wage  schedules, 
has  given  emphatic  warning  to  all  con- 
cerned that  "under  no  circumstances 
should  the  production  of  coal  in  the 
United   States  be  allowed  to  diminish," 


and  that  he  would  "use  whatever  pow- 
ers are  necessary  to  compel  the  produc- 
tion oi  coal  to  meet  the  country's 
needs."  While  blaming  the  strikers  for 
endangering  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  Mr.  Garfield  declared  that  the  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  had  shown  much 
patriotic  zeal  and  that  "if  all  the  people 
will  show  the  same  patriotism  in  the 
use  of  coal  which  the  miners  and  mine 
operators  are  showing  in  its  produc- 
tion, there  will  be  enough  coal  this 
year  for  all  war  purposes  and  still 
leave  all  that  is  necessary  for  domestic 
industries  and  for  keeping  the  people 
warm."  He  estimated  this  year's  bitu- 
minous coal  production  as  about  50,- 
000,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  produc- 
tion in  1916,  and  said  that  anthracite 
coal  production  showed  an  even  great- 
er proportionate  increase.  Most  of  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  coal  is 
due,  he  said,  to  car  shortage. 

Most  of  the  striking  miners  in  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  Ohio,  where  strikes  have 
been  most  frequent,  have  returned  to 
work.  John  P.  White,  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  and  Frank  Far- 
rington,  president  of  the  Illinois  Fed- 
eration of  Miners,  urged  the  unions  to 
be  patient  and  refrain  from  taking 
part  in  any  strikes  until  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration had  opportunity  to  decide 
upon  the  question  of  increasing  prices 
sufficiently  to  permit  another  increase 
of  wages.  But  the  disturbed  condition 
of  the  industry  has  threatened  some 
parts  of  the  country  with  a  fuel  famine. 

•p..  .  ,  The  conferences  of  the  South- 
em  Commercial  Congress  in 
New  York  have  brought  out 
many  interesting  facts  about  the  way 
in  which  the  war  has  affected  the  South 
and  the  ways  in  which  the  South  is 
taking  its  part  in  the  war.  "In  North 
Carolina,"  said  President  Pack,  of  the 
National  Emergency  Food  Gardens 
Commission,  "there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  home  canning  production 
from  350,000  jars  and  cans  last  year 
to  nearly  4,000,000  this  year.  In  Vir- 
ginia the  115  branches  of  the  Woman's 
Suffrage  Association  asked  for  our 
daily  garden  planting  lessons  and  made 
it  their  business  to  see  that  the  ma- 
terial got  to  the  local  newspapers.  Af- 
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INDIANS    ON    THE    WARPATH 
This    company    of    red    men,    enlisted    in    the    United    States    Army,    won    the    honors    at    the    big    military    tournament     held     in     Nebraska     recently 
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A   SUBMARINE   DONE   FOR? 

The    aviator    saw    the    almost    invisible    wake    of 

a    U-boat    here   and    dropt    a    bomb    to    "get"    it. 

But   the   photograph   doesn't   tell   what   happened 

next 

ter  the  planting  season  the  commission 
took  up  the  canning  and  drying  cam- 
paign all  over  the  country,  and  our 
estimates  show  that  460,000,000  cans 
of  food  are  being  placed  on  the  pantry 
shelves  this  fall."  Several  speakers  de- 
clared that  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act  had  already  greatly  bettered  agri- 
cultural conditions  in  the  South  and 
enabled  farmers  greatly  to  increase 
their  crop  production. 

Dr.  Thornton,  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  discussed  another  phase  of 
preparedness.  "New  courses,"  he  said, 
"are  offered  in  the  political  geography 
of  all  the  great  European  states,  in 
meteorology,  in  physical  geography, 
and  in  international  law  and  diplo- 
macy. From  the  school  of  engineering 
have  been  taken  over  courses  in  plane 
surveying,  topographical  surveying, 
mai>  drawing,  navigation,  field  astron- 
omy, automobile  construction  and  care, 
and  the  characteristics  and  use  of  tim- 
bi  r.  Other  courses  are  those  in  teleg- 
raphy, telephony,  wireless,  signaling 
and  photography."  The  Southern  Com- 
mercial Congress  discust  also  war 
finance,  the  improvement  of  highways 
and  waterways  and  publicity  work  in 
the  interest  of  Southern  development. 
A  resolution  was  adopted  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  peace  after  the  war  by  a 
"league  of  honor  among  democratic 
nations." 


Transportation 
and  the  War 


It  now  appears  that 
the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  not  stop 
with  taking  over  the  ocean-going  ship- 
ping of  American  registry  but  will 
reach  out  its  hand  to  grasp  the  railroad 
systems  of  the  country.  The  Confer- 
ence Committee  on  National  Prepared- 


ness has  made  public  the  following  sig- 
nificant statement: 

Not  only  is  ship  tonnage  inadequate  to 
the  war's  demand,  but  the  whole  transpor- 
tation system  is  bending,  and  may  break. 
under  the  strain  of  our  first  year  at  war. 
With  crops  not  yet  moving  freely,  with 
only  a  fraction  of  our  new  army  sent  from 
home,  with  our  whole  national  war  effort 
yet  unplanned  and  unmeasured,  war  pro- 
duction is  already  hampered  by  shortage  of 
cars  and  locomotives,  lack  of  ample  ter- 
minal, storage  and  other  facilities ;  news- 
papers almost  daily  report  mills  closed  or 
running  part  time,  mines  restricting  needed 
output,  shipbuilding  delayed.     .     .     . 

The  exigencies  of  war  may  force  Gov- 
ernment ownership  in  the  surprizingly  near 
future.  Perhaps  the  only  step  that  the  rail- 
road people  could  take  to  postpone  this  for 
any  length  of  time  would  be  a  very  broad- 
minded  and  general  attitude  on  their  part 
in  contributing  their  facilities  to  the  com- 
munity service. 

The  report  praised  the  railroad 
chiefs  who  have  cooperated  with  the 
Government  in  handling  war  freight 
and  effecting  economies  in  transporta- 
tion. But  it  was  pointed  out  that  in 
some  instances  railroads  have  endeav- 
ored to  retain  the  most  profitable  ship- 
ments on  their  own  lines  instead  of 
making  cheap  and  speedy  transporta- 
tion the  sole  consideration.  This  is  in- 
evitable under  private  ownership,  for, 
as  the  report  said,  "interests  of  dif- 
ferent railroads  must  sometimes  con- 
flict and  their  chiefs  must  still  consider 
themselves  trustees  of  stockholders'  in- 
terests." 

Rumors  of  a  strike  for  increased 
wages  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  train- 
men in  the  northeastern  states  may  also 
have  had  a  part  in  stirring  up  senti- 
ment for  the  nationalization  of  the 
railroads.  The  public  is  in  no  humor  to 
tolerate  interference  with  the  speedy 
transportation  of  munitions  of  war  by 
labor  men  or  by  capitalists.  It  is  not  be- 
lieved, however,  that  any  of  the  rail- 
road brotherhoods  will  ask  for  an  up- 
ward revision  of  wage  schedules  before 
next  spring.  The  Shipping  Board  has 
intervened  to  avert  a  threatened  strike 
of  the  harbor  boatmen,  marine  engi- 
neers and  longshoremen  in  the  port  of 
New  York.  Representatives  of  the 
unions  concerned  consented  to  submit 
their  claims  to  arbitration. 

n„  t .,        The  opening  of  the  New 
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Stock  Market    on    Monday>    the    15th> 

followed  an  interval  of  three  days 
which  had  been  preceded  by  a  sharp  de- 
cline of  prices.  On  the  10th,  when  more 
than  a  million  shares  were  sold,  all  the 
industrial  stocks  had  shown  weakness, 
which  was  ascribed  mainly  to  a  suspen- 
sion of  dividends  by  the  People's  Gas 
Company  of  Chicago,  owing  to  the  high 
cost  of  material  and  labor  and  the  need 
of  capital  for  addition  to  plant.  The 
price  of  the  company's  stock  has  fallen 
to  42%  from  106  in  January  last.  For 
Steel  Corporation  shares,  320,000  of 
which  were  sold,  there  was  a  net  loss  of 
21/4.  The  market  was  also  affected  by 
fear  as  to  the  effect  of  new  taxes.  On 
Thursday,  the  11th,  there  had  been  re- 
covery for  industrials,  with  gains  rang- 
ing from  V2  to  2Y2,  but  railroad  stocks 
were  weak,  on  reports  of  new  demands 
for  higher  wages.  Prices  of  these  stocks 
rose  from  the  lowest  level  before    the 


close,  but  there  were  losses  for  nearly 
all  of  them,  while  industrial  gains  were 
sufficient  to  make  an  average  advance 
for  the  whole  list. 

This  may  have  foreshadowed  the 
downward  movement  three  days  later, 
on  Monday,  when  prices  were  depressed 
by  a  report  that  the  Exchange  was  to 
be  closed.  While  there  was  evidence  of 
liquidation  designed  to  provide  money 
for  investment  in  the  new  Liberty 
bonds,  and  the  new  taxes  on  corpora- 
tions' profits  were  borne  in  mind,  this 
report  had  much  weight.  There  was  no 
warrant  for  it.  The  president  of  the 
Exchange  said  the  rumor  was  a  ridicu- 
lous one,  and  that  closing  had  not  even 
been  discussed  by  the  officers.  Condi- 
tions are  not  like  those  which  led  to 
closing  in  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
when  values  were  menaced  by  heavy 
sales  from  abroad  in  the  only  remain- 
ing free  market.  Steel  shares  (312,000 
cut  of  a  total  of  953,700)  sold  below 
par,  at  99%,  with  a  net  loss  of  2%. 
Everything  went  down.  Sugar  and  to- 
bacco stocks  were  exceptionally  weak, 
with  losses  ranging  from  3  to  8  points. 
This  was  the  day  when  the  Government 
assumed  control  of  American  ships, 
and  on  this  account  there  was  a  consid- 
erable reduction  for  Mercantile  Marine 
shares. 

But  the  price  movement  was  reversed 
on  Tuesday.  At  first  the  decline  con- 
tinued. In  a  short  time  it  was  checked 
by  many  purchases,  which  caused  a 
steady  advance,  and  the  best  prices,  as 
a  rule,  were  seen  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
No  further  attention  was  paid  to  the 
report  that  the  Exchange  might  be 
closed.  Steel  shares  were  sold  again 
below  par,  but  the  final  figures  were 
103 14_,  showing  a  net  gain  of  3%.  All 
the  active  railroad  stocks  were  higher, 
with  additions  of  2  points  for  St.  Paul, 
and  3%  for  Union  Pacific.  On  Wednes- 
day, however,  prices  fell  again,  but 
there  was  firmness  at  the  close.  En- 
couragement was  found  in  the  Illinois 
Central's  declaration  of  a  small  extra 
dividend,  and  in  the  Atchison's  annual 
report,  which  showed  that  with  an  in- 
crease of  $22,000,000  in  gross  revenue 
there  had  been  a  net  earnings  gain  of 
$6,629,000.  Sugar  and  tobacco  stocks 
moved  downward,  railroad  share  losses 
were  only  fractional,  as  a  rule,  and  the 
price  of  Steel  was  reduced  by  one  point, 
or  a  little  more  than  the  average  for 
the  whole  list. 

A  general  recovery  was  seen  on 
Thursday,  when  the  advance  for  indus- 
trials was  indicated  by  Steel's  gain  of 
2%.  A  new  order  for  300  locomotives 
gave  the  same  addition  to  the  Baldwin 
stock,  and  Bethlehem  Steel  took  6%  on 
a  report  that  the  company  had  under- 
taken to  build  $225,000,000  worth  of 
torpedo  boats.  Railroad  additions  were 
fractional  for  a  majority,  but  the  prices 
of  St.  Paul  and  Reading  were  increased 
by  2%.  The  recent  decline  of  bond 
prices  is  commonly  ascribed  to  the  de- 
sire of  holders  to  shift  investment  to 
the  new  Liberty  bonds.  The  Controller 
of  the  Currency  suggests  that  depres- 
sion of  the  security  market  by  such 
sales  should  be  avoided  by  procuring 
loans  on  the  bonds  from  banks. 


VICTORY  AND  THE  ROAD  TO  PEACE 

A  Message  to  the  American  People 


WE  can  make  no  forecast  of  the  length  of  this  war, 
but  every  consideration  of  intelligence  and  prudence 
directs  us  to  enter  it  as  tho  it  were  going  to  be 
long,  and  to  equip  ourselves  to  do  our  task  from  the 
very  beginning  in  the  largest,  the  most  effective  way.  That 
means  the  mobilization  of  the  energy  and  strength  of  our 
country  in  a  military  way  and  in  an  industrial  way,  and  of 
course  it  means  the  preservation,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  of 
the  country  from  unnecessary  dislocations  of  its  industrial, 
commercial,  agricultural  and  community  life.  It  is  a  task  in 
which  the  maximum  of  cooperation  is  essential  to  efficiency. 

I  think  everybody  in  this  country  has  been  delighted  at  the 
freedom  of  our  people  from  flashy  impulses  in  connection  with 
this  great  undertaking.  I  think  everybody  in  the  United  States 
has  been  pleased  at  the  good  feeling  which  our  people  have 
maintained  toward  one  another,  the  freedom  of  the  country 
from  internal  disturbance  and  embittered  difference  of  opinion. 
I  hope  that  will  continue;  I  think  it  will  continue;  and  yet,  in 
a  country  made  up  as  ours  is,  it  is  very  easy  to  imagine  diffi- 
culty arising  from  an  indiscretion  or  from  an  overzealous 
state  of  mind. 

We  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  We  are 
going  to  have  losses  on  the  sea;  we  are  going 
to  have  losses  in  battle;  our  communities  are 
going  to  be  subjected  to  the  rigid  discipline  of 
multiplied  personal  griefs  scattered  all  thru 
the  nation,  and  we  are  going  to  search  the 
cause  of  those  back  to  their  foundation,  and 
our  feelings  are  going  to  be  torn  and  our 
nerves  made  raw.  That  is  a  place  for  physicians 
of  public  opinion  to  exercize  a  curative  im- 
pulse; and  it  is  the  duty  of  those  individuals 
who  make  up  a  very  large  part  of  the  direction 
of  public  opinion  by  means  of  their  written  or 
spoken  utterances,  to  exemplify  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  a  nation  like  the  United 
States — which  is  fighting  for  the  vindication 
of  a  great  ideal — to  discolor  its  purpose  by 
hatreds  or  by  the  entertainment  of  an  un- 
worthy emotion.  Every  conflict  we  have  among 
ourselves,  every  dissent  which  we  allow  to  be 
prest  beyond  the  point  of  expression  of  opinion, 
which  is  necessary  to  secure  wisdom,  every 
division  which  we  allow  among  ourselves,  de- 
lays the  achievement  of  the  great  object  of  this 
war. 

We  have  mobilized  our  financial  power,  we 
have  mobilized  our  man  power,  we  have  mob- 
ilized our  industrial  power.  Our  financial  power 
is  exprest  in  billions  of  dollars;  our  man  power 
in  millions  of  individuals,  and  our  industrial 
power  in  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  our 
country. 

Now,  in  this  mobilization  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  we  are  going  to  jar  their  habits. 
Business  houses  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
do  as  they  used  to  do,  in  many  ways;  workers 
in  industrial  establishments,  farmers  who  are 
tilling  their  fields,  everybody,  has  been  asked 
to  give  up,  or  at  least  to  permit  the  temporary 
obstruction  of  some  of  their  deeply  imbedded, 
habitual  modes  of  action  and  thought.  As  a 
consequence  we  are  all  going  to  be  in  a  more 
or  less  disturbed  state  of  mind;  things  are  not 
going  to  be  as  they  usually  are,  and  so  our 
minds  are  going  to  be  filled  with  questions  as 
to  whether  the  things  which  are  in  an  unusual 
state  are  in  a  right  or  a  profitable  state. 

More  than  a  million  men  were  under  arms 
in  the  army  and  navy  on  September  first,  all 
of  whom  are  volunteers,  because  prior  to  that 
time  there  was  not  a  drafted  soldier  in  a  single 
training  camp. 

The  construction  of  sixteen  national  army 
cantonments,  repre-        [Continued  on  page  199 
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GOVERNMENT  BY  MURDER 

BY  WILLIAM  A.  McGARRY 

PHILADELPHIA    CORRESPONDENT    OF    THE     NEW    YORK    EVENING    POST 


PHILADELPHIA,  the  birthplace 
of  national  independence,  is 
about  to  test  the  political  free- 
dom of  its  citizens  in  an  election 
to  fill  four  county  offices,  most  of  the 
seats  in  councils,  and  several  minor 
positions.  The  issue,  which  is  clear  cut, 
is  murder — the  result  of  a  political  on- 
spiracy  proved  in  a  court  of  record  by 
overwhelming  evidence — yet  the  answer 
is  in  doubt.  With  the  Mayor,  Thomas 
B.  Smith,  and  seventeen  other  defend- 
ants bound  over  for  the  grand  jury 
under  heavy  bail  or  locked  up,  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  killing  waj  only  an 
incident  in  the  worst  political  reign  of 
terror  the  city  has  ever  known,  the  citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia  have  not  made  it 
clear  that  they  intend  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  contractor-bossism  with  its 
vicious,  systematic  abuse  of  public  of- 
fice and  police  power. 

At  this  writing  the  outstanding  fact 
in  an  unparalleled  exposure  of  political 
rottenness  is  that  there  should  be  doubt 
of  the  outcome.  But  doubt  there  is,  altho 
a  few  weeks  ago  thirty  thousand  citi- 
zens gathered  in  and  around  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music  to  protest  against  "gov- 
ernment by  murder,"  launching,  over- 
night, a  reform  movement  that  promised 
a  clean  sweep  of  the  Republican  Or- 
ganization and  the  first  move  toward 
honest  government.  As  usual  in  such 
cases,  the  type  sometimes  called  "pro- 
fessional reformers"  will  be  responsi- 
ble if  the  new  party  is  wrecked.  They 
have  laid  it  open  to  attack  by  compro- 
mise with  a  faction  as  guilty  as  the 
one  now  on  trial  in  all  save  murder. 

THE  killing  occurred  on  primary  elec- 
tion day,  September  19.  For  weeks 
prior  to  that  date  the  Fifth  Ward,  in 
which  Independence  Hall  is  located,  had 
been  terrorized  by  police  and  civilian 
strong  arm  men  seeking  to  force  the 
election  as  Republican  ward  leader  of 
Isaac  Deutsch,  a  follower  of  the  fac- 
tion headed  by  State  Senator  Edwin  H. 
Vare  and  Congressman  William  S. 
Vare,  his  brother.  The  Vares  had  little 
use  for  the  ward.  It  was 
hardly  worth  the  effort  for  the 
few  additional  jobs  it  would 
place  at  their  disposal.  But 
James  A.  Carey,  who  ruled  as 
Republican  leader  for  the 
weaker  faction,  headed  by 
United  States  Senator  Boies 
Penrose  and  State  Senator 
James  P.  McNichol,  was  sin- 
gled out  as  a  target  by  the 
Mayor  because  of  the  part 
played  by  a  Carey  follower  in 
the  last  session  of  the  legis- 
lature in  killing  a  measure 
in  which  the  Mayor  was  inter- 
ested. 

For  wanton  greed  and  per- 
sonal spite,  the  Vares  and  the 
Mayor  ordered  that  Carey  be 
overthrown.  Thirty  policemen 
who    refused    to    do    political 
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Mayor  Smith,  who  brought  a  political  reign 
of   terror  in   the    City   of   Brotherly   Love 

work  were  transferred  to  other  districts, 
and  notorious  strong  arm  men  were 
brought  in  from  river  wards  to  take 
their  places.  The  Fifth  Ward  had  been 
"swung"  before  by  just  such  tactics. 
But  a  week  before  the  primary  election 
it  became  evident  that  Carey,  once  a 
leading  exemplar  of  election  thuggery, 
had  really  gained  a  strong  personal  fol- 
lowing and  stood  to  win  against  the 
worst  efforts  of  the  police.  Then  a  pri- 
vate detective  agency  was  commissioned 
to  import  eighteen  gunmen  to  put  the 
finishing  touches  on  the  intimidation  of 
citizens. 

The  night  before  the  primary  elec- 
tion this  gang,  aided  by  police  in  uni- 
form and  in  plain  clothing,  raided  the 
Carey  political  club,  blackjacked  two 
score  men  and  a  crippled  boy,  and 
walked  away  unharmed.  On  election 
day  members  of  the  same  gang  attacked 
Carey  and  John  H.  Maurer,  Assistant 
District  Attorney,  with  blackjacks. 
George  A.  Eppley,  a  vice  squad  detec- 
tive uninfluenced  by  the  quarrels  of  po- 


FLEUR-DE-LIS 

By  Harold  Low t her  A/cock 

"My  soul  to  God — My  body  to  the  Earth — 
My  Heart  of  Hearts  I  give  for  France" — 
A  soldier  wrote  before  the  call  "Advance!" 
O!  Soul  so  pure  what  nobleness  of  birth, 
These  are  the  words  of  love  of  highest  worth. 
But,  wrote  against  the  trench  with  slender  lance, 
Restore  them  France — and  in  the  marble  pour 
From  changing  sands  that  sacred  love  he  bore. 

O  Glorious  France!  how  softly  rests  their  clay, 
Who  saved  thee  from  the  dark  unwelcome  day, 
Who  gave  their  lives  the  first  sweet  flowers  of  peace, 
Who  braved  a  surging  hell  for  thy  release, 
Who  raised  the  lily  ere  it  trampled  lay, 
Let  nothing  now  that  was  of  them  decay. 


litical  leaders,  reached  Sixth  and  De- 
lancey  streets  just  as  the  attack  was 
started,  ran  in  to  save  Carey,  and  was 
shot  twice  thru  the  back,  and  killed,  by. 
one  of  the  gunmen.  The  man  who  did* 
the  shooting  and  one  of  his  companions 
were  caught,  and  four  other  members 
of  the  gang  were  arrested  by  the  New 
York  police. 

DUT  after  Philadelphia  police,  wit- 
■tJ  nesses  of  the  crime,  had  arrested  the 
two  men  at  the  scene,  it  became  evident 
that  the  department  had  rested  its  case. 
The  Mayor  was  arrested  by  private 
prosecution,  with  Deutsch  and  Police 
Lieutenant  David  Bennett,  who  is  in 
charge  in  the  ward.  Later  the  District 
Attorney,  Samuel  P.  Rotan,  caused  the 
arrest  of  William  E.  Finley,  executive 
director  of  the  Republican  City  Com- 
mittee, two  operatives  for  the  detective 
agency  that  imported  the  gunmen,  and 
five  members  of  Bennett's  force.  He  also 
produced  as  "star  witness"  Samuel  G. 
Maloney,  local  manager  for  the  detec- 
tive agency,  who  testified  that  he  was 
hired  by  Deutsch  and  paid  $1000  by 
Finley  to  bring  in  the  gunmen. 

The  evidence  so  far  produced  repre- 
sents only  the  prosecution.  It  was  pre- 
sented at  a  preliminary  hearing  that 
continued  for  eight  days  before  Presi- 
dent Judge  Charles  L.  Brown  of  the 
Municipal  Court.  Ordinarily  such  cases 
are  brought  first  before  a  magistrate's 
court,  which  is  not  a  court  of  record. 
Altho  the  testimony,  as  has  been  said, 
gave  seemingly  indisputable  proof  that 
there  was  a  conspiracy  to  "get"  Carey, 
the  handling  of  the  whole  proceeding 
gave  rise  to  a  vague  distrust  on  the 
part  of  citizens  allied  with  no  political 
faction;  something  more  than  a  suspi- 
cion that  the  case  was  being  "staged." 
Naturally  the  Vares  have  been  quick 
to  seize  upon  this. 

But  granting  that  no  opportunity  to 
make  political  capital  out  of  the  hear- 
ing was  lost  by  either  side,  the  singular 
feature  of  the  case  as  it  stands  now  is 
the  announced  intention  of  the  Vares 
to  attempt  to  prove  a  "frame- 
up."  After  five  attempts  thru 
the  police  department  to  arrest 
Maloney,  despite  the  fact  that 
he  was  held  in  $10,000  bail  as 
a  material  witness  for  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  by  a  Common 
Pleas  Judge,  they  succeeded  in 
having  him  heard  by  a  magis- 
trate for  a  further  hearing,  at 
which  they  promise  counter- 
sensations.  In  so  far  as  they 
have  gone  in  their  announce- 
ments, the  net  result  will  only 
be  to  drag  the  Penrose-Mc- 
Nichol  faction  into  the  mire. 
Merely  to  prove  that  Mc- 
Nichol men  plotted  to  have 
Maloney  go  to  Vare  men  with 
a  suggestion  that  he  bring  in 
gunmen  will  be  of  little  ap- 
parent  [Continued  on  page  190 


OUT  FROM  THE  FIRST-LINE  TRENCHES 


BY  DAVID  L.  KEITH 


A  week  or  so  ago  we  asked  Independ- 
ent readers  to  share  with  us  the  let- 
ters home  from  the  boys  in  training 
camps  or  on  the  firing  line — "the  side- 
lights on  the  soldier's  life,  the  human 
touches  that  never  get  into  the  cable 
dispatches,  but  do  get  into  correspond- 
ence." This  letter  from  Captain  Keith 
to  his  family  is  a  particularly  fine  ex- 
ample of  such  first-hand  description  of 
what  fighting  really  means.  It  was 
written  in  front  of  Lens,  where  Cap- 
tain Keith  has  been  since  he  went 
thru  the  Somme  offensive  of  last  year. 
He  went  overseas  in  October,  1915, 
has  been  in  five  engagements,  was 
twice  wounded  and  recently  received 
the     Military     Cross. — The     Editor. 


THIS  morning,  I  wonder  if  you 
would  know  me.  They  all  say  I 
am  the  toughest  looking  speci- 
men in  the  army — that  is  going 
some,  too.  This  morning  I  had  my  first 
hand  wash  for  six  days.  Old  Batman 
(whom  I  left  out  of  the  show)  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  first  thing.  Got  an 
old  steel  helmet,  produced  his  own  towel 
and  soap,  then  I  had  a  glorious  wash. 
I  am  tired — five  nights  and  four  days 
under  tense  excitement  with  very  lit- 
tle to  eat,  to  drink  and  much  less  time 
to  sleep.  My  company  had  the  most  re- 
sponsibility— we  went  700  yards  fur- 
ther than  any  of  the  other  three  and 
held  the  new  front  line  for  four  days. 
During  that  time  we  were  threatened 
with  four  counter  attacks  and  actually 

ourselves  repelled  a  very  strong  one.  Richardson  fainted,  fell  in  a  shell  hole 
The  work  done  by  the  company  was  and  remained  there  till  10  p.  m. — 
simply  glorious.  My  best  little  officer,  eighteen  hours.  Then  he  came  to,  and 
A.  A.  Becket  of  Brantford,  was  killed  found  our  R.  A.  P.,  where  he  was  drest 
in  the  assault.  The  company's  loss  was  and  sent  on  to  Blighty, 
a  great  one.  My    company    reached    its    objective 

Cn  the  night  of  the  14th  we  started     and  was  well  at  work  consolidating  one 
out   to    get   into    position,   taking   nine    hour  and  thirty-five  minutes  after  start- 
hours  to  do  so.   On  the  way  we  were     ing.  The  Hun  put  up  very  little  resist- 
soaked   by   rain,  the  enemy  also  made     ance.    Our    company    captured    fifteen 
us  go  thru  a  heavy  cloud  of  gas.  How-    prisoners  (one  being  an  officer)  and  ten 
ever,   after  a  very  strenuous  time  we    machine  guns.  One  of  these  guns  we  at 
got  into  position.  I  was  in  the  rear  of    once  set  in  position  and  used  with  good 
my   company   and  by  unfortunate   cir-    effect  on  a  great  many  targets,  as  the 
cumstances   was   cut  off  from  them   a    Huns  were  running  away  over  the  back 
few  minutes  before  the  start- 
ing off  time.  But  as  I  had  been 
over  the  ground  before    I  had 
some  idea   where  to  go,  so  I 
took  out  my  map  and  compass, 
righted  myself,  jumped  out  of 
the  trench  and  went  over  land 
to    our   new    position — arrived 
there  just   at  the   right  time. 
You  have  no  idea  what  those 
moments  of  uncertainty  meant. 
Never     experienced     anything 
like  it  in  my  life. 

Just   as    I    was    arriving   at 
the    spot    (I    had    outrun    my 
headquarters  staff — they  could 
not  stand  the  pace  that  the  old 
man  put  up),  I  met  Lieutenant 
Richardson,    our    scout   officer, 
and    we    went    on    to- 
gether behind  the  bar- 
rage. We  started  out  in 
the  dark  and  ended  up 
in  bright  sunlight.  The 
amount    of    destruction 
was      simply     beyond 
words,  and  the  noise — 
well,  just  awful. 

Lieutenant  Richard- 
son and  I  had  not  gone 
far  when  he  was  hit  in 
the  right  arm  near  the 
shoulder.  The  bones 
were  broken  and  he  was 
suffering  considerable 
pain  when  I  bound  up 
his  arm  with  my  shell 
dressing.  He  started 
back  for  our  old  line 
and  I  on  for  our  ob- 
jective. Afterward  I  International  Film 
heard    that    Lieutenant     Got  an  old  steel-helmet,  towel  and  soap,  and  had  my  first  trash  for  six  days 
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A  chance  to  write  home  and  get  rested  up  for  the  next 


country  for  hours.  Our  objective  was 
absolutely  torn  beyond  recognition  as 
a  trench  by  our  artillery,  so  our  men 
immediately  set  to  work  to  redig  it. 
This  job  seemed  beyond  us  altogether, 
but  the  result  before  next  morning 
was  marvelous.  This  hard  work  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  keeping  down 
of  our  casualty  list. 

The  first  day  in  the  new  trench  was 
made  tremendously  interesting  by  see- 
ing the  enemy  form  up  for  counter  at- 
tacks, and  then  seeing  our  wonderful 
artillery  break  them  up  and  send  them 
flying  all  over  the  country.  My  only 
method  of  communication  was  by  run- 
ner. I  lost  three  of  these,  one  being 
killed  and  two  wounded. 

One  morning  the  enemy  came  over 
and  entered  my  line.  My  men  counter 
attacked  in  a  most  brilliant  manner  and 
before  one  could  say  Jack  Robinson  had 
the  attack  well  in  hand.  When  it  comes 
to  hand  to  hand  fighting  one  Canadian 
seems  to  be  as  good  as  three  or  four 
Huns.  Our  counter  attack  was  the 
means  of  killing  about  fifteen  of  the 
enemy  and  taking  several  wounded  pris- 
oners. 

The  novelty  of  an  assault  has  worn 
off  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  but  I  must 
confess  that  the  excitement  was  intense. 
As  one  officer  put  it,  "I  wouldn't  have 
missed  it  for  $100,000,  and  I  would  not 
go  thru  it  again  for  $1,000,- 
000." 

Last  night  was  one  of  the 
most  uncomfortable  I  ever  put 
in.  Only  a  rubber  sheet  on  the 
ground  at  the  bottom  of  a 
forty  foot  dugout. 

I   think  it  will  take   a  few 
days  to  get  rested  up.  I  only 
hope   we   will   get   the   chance 
before  they  rush  on  to  some- 
thing else.  The  Huns  seem  to 
be  able  to  take  a  lot  of  beat- 
ing before  they  even  begin  to 
think  things  are  against  them. 
I    have    been    in    five    shows 
where     we     fairly     walloped 
them   and   I   was  figuring  out 
)M>"     that  I  have  been  in  advances 
that    total    up     seven 
miles.  Just  about  have 
had   enough   of   it,  but 
then  I  have  been  very 
fortunate,    and    in    the 
face  of  that  grumbling 
seems   to   be   so  out  of 
place. 

I  have  been  sitting 
on  the  side  of  an  old 
chalk  trench  all  day 
long.  Shells  have  been 
dropping  near  enough 
for  some  of  the  pieces 
to  come  as  far  as  us. 
One  of  my  officers  has 
been  holding  up  his  leg 
and  playing  at  looking 
for  a  Blighty.  But  that 
docs  not  appeal  to  me, 
so  I  am  going  to  make 
for  my  dugout. 
August  jo,  1917 
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What  the  Old  Leaf  Said 

By  John  Crowe 


YOU  are  sharp,  my  wind,  you  are  sharp  to-day! 
Sharp  have  you  sharpened  your  little  spears, 
A  thousand  of  them  at  my  ears 
And  sticking  in  my  side,  I  know. 
"Go  down,"  the  shrill  spears  say,  "Go  down," 
The  time  is  come  and  you  must  go 
And  you  must  lie  upon  the  ground. 
Enough  of  shuddering  now,  away ! 
One  dizzy  moment  on  the  air 
And  then,  my  shuddering  leaf,  you're  there." 
My  wind,  you  need  not  bluster  so; 
I  have  been  ready  for  this  day, 
This  dawn  I  felt  the  spears  and  knew, 
And  told  my  heart  what  it  should  do, 
Obey  as  now  it  shall  obey. 

Now  I  have  loved  to  wave  in  the  sun 

And  have  a  little  place  my  own 

Where  I  the  king  might  wave  alone. 

I  would  not  care  to  wave  too  long. 

You've  heard  perhaps  the  poet's  song 

About  some  aged  yellow  leaf 

Who  begged  the  winds  to  let  him  stay 

And  was  so  sick  with  fear  and  grief 

When  they  were  taking  him  away, 

But  when  was  ever  such  a  one? 

And  why  insult  the  yellow  leaves 

Who  want  no  pity  nor  reprieves? 

For  none  would  willingly  outstay 

Companions  that  have  dropt  away, 

And  no  proud  leaf  has  ever  been — 

No,  not  a  leaf  was  ever  green — 

But  after  months  of  merry  use 

The  blight  came  down  on  all  green  stuff, 

And  green  was  green  for  long  enough; 

And  dry  is  that  leaf's  goodly  juice, 

Cold  unto  death  is  his  old  heart, 

Weary  the  leaf  of  a  leaf's  proud  part 

As  he  waits  for  the  winds  to  set  him  loose. 

Now  it  was  good  at  growing-time. 
(Pardon  an  old  leaf's  memories 
Reviewing  the  life  that  is  led  on  trees.) 
For  there  are  smells  on  a  good  spring  day, 
They  made  a  wonder  of  our  air, 
And  there  are  games  and  games  to  play, 
Before  we  knew  it  night  was  there. 
One  tingles  at  the  rain  in  spring, 
(Swishy,  swishy,  foolish  drops, 
You'll  never  stick  on  our  tree-tops), 
One  jumps  to  hear  it  thundering. 

And  then  came  full-grown  knowing-time 
What  is  a  leaf?" He  has  his  prime, 
And  it  is  to  perch  so  strong  and  high 
And  laugh  at  rough  winds  sailing  by 
And  say  no  wind  shall  put  him  down. 
Never  a  face  of  prying  moon 
But  I  outstared  it,  sneaking  round. 
Never  a  withering  sun  of  June 
But  tried  me  all  the  blazing  day, 
Thinking  to  wither  me  so  soon, 
And  then  went  red  with  rage  away; 
For  I  would  fold,  for  prudence'  sake, 
And  sit  and  study  half-awake; 
I  could  have  folded  more  and  slept, 
But  for  the  big  black  man  below 
Who  came  from  a  garden  that  he  kept 
And  flung  himself  down  by  his  hoe 
And  lay  in  the  shadow  pleased  with  me. 


But  I  was  better  pleased  than  he 
At  answering  a  black  man's  prayer. 
I  brooded  over  lovers  too 
For  many  a  languid  evening  thru, 
I  blest  the  dalliers  unawares 
Who  thought  of  only  love's  affairs. 
I  thought  it  good  to  sit  so  high 
Between  the  creatures  and  the  sky, 
Practising  love  and  wisdom  there. 

Two  thrushes  used  to  come  and  swing, 

A  blackbird  too,  the  blackest  thing, 

A  while  each  day  to  stay  and  sing 

At  many  a  serenade  for  me. 

And  they  were  serenaders  three! 

They  do  not  serenade  me  now, 

They  do  not  like  my  yellow  face, 

They  do  not  stop  on  a  barren  bough, 

They  are  off  to  another  and  greener  place. 

The  old  leaves  rattle  on  the  stem 

And  birds  have  no  more  tunes  for  them. 

So  this  is  the  end  of  a  leaf  at  last. 

Now  why  are  you  chanting  words  of  cheer, 

Why  do  you  whisper  words  of  hope, 

When  time  for  hope  and  cheer  is  past? 

Bright  are  the  heavens  you  bring  so  near 

To  leaves  that  agonize  and  grope; 

Pleasant  your  easy  theories, 

Comfort  the  finest  that  there  is ! 

I  thank  each  friendly  comforter, 

Let  him  not  trouble  much,  I  ask, 

We  are  Jess  frightened  than  we  werer 

And  more  indifferent  to  his  task. 

The  old  leaves  hardly  care  at  all 

What  happens  next — they  only  fall. 

IF  you  would  really  know  the  end, 
Why,  thus  I  think  it  happens,  friend: 
The  dizzy  passage  soon  is  done 
And  you  may  say  the  old  leaf's  gone. 
But  consolation  even  then, 
Behold!  I  shall  not  go  alone. 
Whoever  lives  upon  the  tree 
Shall  know  the  same  mortality 
And  bear  me  thoro  company." 
A  million  leaves  shall  go  with  me! 
Attended  thus,  it  matters  less 
That  I  am  plucked  from  happiness; 
Befriended  thus,  it  matters  not 
That  I  address  myself  to  rot. 
Is  such  an  unconcern  amiss? 
Then  hear  me  make  one  pious  prayer, 
There  is  a  heaven  for  which  I'd  care. 
Will  the  black  gardener  grant  me  this: 
Let  him  come  with  a  shining  rake, 
Swing  and  swing  till  his  black  sides  ache, 
Roll  us  over,  pile  us  deep 
Into  a  single  mangled  heap, 
Haul  us  to  his  garden  spot, 
Dump  us  on  that  ground  to  rot. 
Down  where  the  roots  of  life  are  spread 
Let  be  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
But  when  it  smells  of  spring  again 
The  garden  will  know  its  good  black  stain, 
And  blest  shall  that  garden  grow, 
Greener  every  vine  shall  blow, 
We  rotted  that  it  might  be  so. 

Blow  sharp,  0  wind,  blow  sharper  still ! 

The  old  leaf  offers  up  his  will, 

Then  blow  and  blow,  my  wind,  until — 
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A  LION  OF  FLANDERS 
Somewhere  ahead  in   the   blackness   are   the   lines   of  German   trenches,    bombarded  day   and   night   now    by   big   guns  thin 
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THE  MEN  WHO  SEE  OUR  SOLDIERS  SAFELY  OVER— A  GUN  CREW  O! 
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THE    WAR    OP    HIDE 

AND  SEEK 
To  an  aviator  the  road 
above  is  just  a  smooth, 
brown  field,  to  the  enemy 
gunners  it  looks  like  the 
edge  of  a  forest,  only  to 
those  permitted  does  it 
disclose  itself  as  a  thoro- 
fare,  which  can  be  safely 
used  to  bring  up  supplies 
for    the   French    trenches 
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UNDER  COVER 

The  simplest  sort  of  camouflage,  branches 
stacked  over  the  army  tent  to  make  it  look 
like  a  clump  of  bushes.  The  American  soldiers 
in  France  are  being  taught  that  the  art  of 
successful  camouflage  is  as  important  in  war- 
fare nowadays  as  bomb-throwing,  for  instance, 
or  dinning  in.  The  poilu  on  the  right  is  in  a 
passage  to  the  trenches  which  has  been  com- 
pletely hidden   by  painted  canvas  and  foliage 
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HOW  CAMOUFLAGE  BEGAN 

These  tents  in  Macedonia,  covered  with 
branches  to  keep  off  the  heat,  suggested  the 
original  camouflage — according  to  one  of  the 
numerous  stories  of  its  discovery.  There's  in- 
teresting similarity,  at  any  rate,  between  them 
and  the  American  tent  opposite.  The  marine 
gun  below  looks  like  nothing  at  all  at  a  distance. 
The  camoufleurs  have  worked  out  an  exact 
science  of  these  miscellaneous  painted  blotches 
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CREATIVE  CHEMISTRY 

A  Popular  Explanation  of  Recent  Progress  in  Chemical  Industries 

BY  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON 


KEEPING    THE    SOIL  WELL    FED 


THE  Great  War  is  not  only- 
starving  people:  it  is 
starving  the  land.  Enough 
nitrogen  is  thrown  away 
in  some  indecisive  battle  on  the 
Aisne  to  save  India  from  a  fam- 
ine. The  population  of  Europe 
as  a  whole  has  not  been  lessened 
by  the  war,, but  the  soil  is  being 
robbed  of  its  power  to  support 
the  population.  A  plant  requires 
certain  chemical  elements  for  its 
growth  and  all  of  these  must  be 
within  reach  of  its  rootlets,  for 
it  will  accept  no  substitutes.  A 
wheat  stalk  in  France  before 
the  war  had  placed  at  its  feet 
nitrates  from  Chile,  phosphates 
from  Florida  and  potash  from 
Germany.  Now  all  these  are  shut 
off  by  the  firing  line  and  the 
shortage  of  shipping.  Out  of  the 
eighty  elements  only  thirteen  are 
necessary  for  crops.  Four  of 
these  are  gases:  hydrogen,  oxy- 
gen, nitrogen  and  chlorine.  Five 
are  metals:  potassium,  magne- 
sium, calcium,  iron  and  sodium. 
Four  are  non-metallic  solids: 
carbon,  sulfur,  phosphorus  and 
silicon. 

Three  of  these,  hydrogen,  oxy- 
gen and  carbon,  making  up  the 
bulk  of  the  plant,  are  obtainable 
ad  libitum  from  the  air  and  wa- 
ter. The  other  ten  in  the  form 
of    salts    are    dissolved    in    the 
water  that  is  sucked  up  from  the 
soil.  The  quantity  needed  by  the 
plant  is  so  small  and  the  quan- 
tity contained  in  the  soil  is  so  great  that 
ordinarily  we  need  not  bother  about  the 
supply  except  in  case  of  three  of  them. 
They  are  nitrogen,  potassium  and  phos- 


Man's  violent  method  of  the  fixation  of  nitrogen.  The 
Paulino  furnace  in  which  air  is  blown  past  two  hollov) 
iron  electrodes  between  which  a  powerful  alternating 
current  is  crossing.  The  electric  arc  forms  where  the  two 
horn-like  electrodes  come  closest  and  sweeps  upward  and 
outward  forming  a  flame  that  is  about  a  yard  long. 
The  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the  air  coming  in  contact 
with    this   flame   are   converted   into    oxides    of   nitrogen 


cally  solved.  Chemists  assumed 
that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to 
analyze  the  soil  and  analyze  the 
crop  and  from  this  figure  out, 
as  easily  as  balancing  a  bank 
book,  just  how  much  of  each  in- 
gredient would  have  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  soil  every  year. 
But  somehow  it  did  not  work 
out  that  way  and  the  practical 
agriculturist,  finding  that  the 
formulas  did  not  fit  his  farm, 
sneered  at  the  professors  and 
whenever  they  cited  Liebig  to 
him  he  irreverently  transposed 
the  syllables  of  the  name.  The 
chemist  when  he  went  deeper 
into  the  subject  saw  that  he  had 
to  deal  with  the  colloids,  damp, 
unpleasant,  gummy  bodies  that 
he  had  hitherto  fought  shy  of 
because  they  would  not  crystal- 
lize or  filter.  So  the  chemist 
called  to  his  aid  the  physicist  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  biologist 
on  the  other  and  then  they  both 
had  their  hands  full.  The  physi- 
cist found  that  he  had  to  deal 
with  a  polyvariant  system  of 
solids,  liquids  and  gases  mutu- 
ally miscible  in  phases  too  nu- 
merous to  be  handled  by  Gibbs's 
Rule.  The  biologist  found  that 
he  had  to  deal  with  the  invisible 
flora  and  fauna  of  a  new  world. 
Plants  obey  the  injunction  of 
Longfellow  and  rise  on  the  step- 
ping stones  of  their  dead  selves 
to  higher  things.  Each  succes- 
sive generation  lives  on  what  is 
left  of  the  last  in  the  soil  plus  what 
it  adds  from  the  air  and  sunshine.  As 
soon  as  a  leaf  or  tree  trunk  falls  to  the 
ground  it  is  taken  in  charge  by  a  wreck- 


So  much  is  easy  to  see,  but  actually 

the  question  is  extremely  complicated. 

When  the  German  chemist,  Justus  von 

Liebig,  pointed  cut  in  1840  the  possi- 
phorus.  These  would  be  useless  or  fatal  bility  of  maintaining  soil  fertility  by  ing  crew  composed  of  a  myriad  of  mi 
to  plant  life  in  the  elemental  form,  but  the  application  of  chemicals  it  seemed  at  croscopic  organisms  who  proceed  to 
fixt  in  neutral  salt  they  are  essential  first  as  tho  the  question  were  pratti-  break  it  up  into  its  component  parts 
plant    foods.     A  so    these    can    be 

ton  of  wheat  takes 


away  from  the  soil 
about  47  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  18 
pounds  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and 
12  pounds  of  pot- 
ash. If  then  the 
farmer  does  not 
restore  this  much 
to  his  field  every 
year  he  is  draw- 
ing upon  his  cap- 
ital and  this  must 
lead  to  bankrupt- 
cy in  the  long 
run. 


Nature's  silent  method  of  nitrogen  fixation.  The  nodules  on  the  vetch  roots  contain 
colonies  of  bacteria  which  have  the  power  of  taking  the  free  nitrogen  nut  of 
the    air    and    putting    it    in    compounds    whiih    are    thoroly    suitable    for    plant    food 


used  for  building 
a  new  edifice.  The 
process  is  called 
"rotting"  and  the 
product,  the  black, 
gummy  stuff  of  a 
fertile  soil,  is 
called  "humus." 
The  plants,  that 
is,  the  higher 
plants,  are  not 
able  to  live  on 
their  own  pro- 
teids  as  the  ani- 
mals are.  But 
tin*  re  are  lower 
plants,      certain 
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kinds   of  bacteria,  that  can   break   up 
the   big   complicated   proteid   molecules 
into    their    component    parts    and    re- 
duce   the    nitrogen    in    them    to    am- 
monia    or     ammonia-like     compounds. 
Having  done  this  they  stop  and   turn 
over  the  job  to  another  set  of  bacteria 
to  be  carried  thru  the  next  step.   For 
you  must  know  that  soil  society  is  as 
complex  and  specialized  as  that  above 
ground  and  the  tiniest  bacterium  would 
die  rather  than  violate  the  union  rules. 
The  second  set  of  bacteria  change  the 
ammonia   over   to   nitrites   and   then   a 
third   set,  the  Amalgamated   Union  of 
Nitrate   Workers,  steps  in  and  completes 
the   process    of   oxidation   with   an    ef- 
ficiency that  Ostwald  might  envy,  for 
ninety-six  per  cent  of  the  ammonia  of 
the  soil  is  converted  into  nitrates.  But 
if  the  conditions  are  not  just  right,  if 
the  food  is  insufficient  or  unwholesome 
or  if  the  air  that  circulates  thru  the 
soil  is  contaminated  with  poison  gases, 
the  bacteria  go  on  a  strike.  The  farmer, 
not  seeing  the   thing  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  bacteria,  says  the  soil  is 
"sick"  and  he  proceeds  to  doctor  it  ac- 
cording to  his  own  notion  of  what  ails 
it.   First  perhaps   he  tries   running  in 
strike  breakers.  He  goes  to  one  of  the 
firms  that  makes  a  business  of  supply- 
ing  nitrogen-fixing   bacteria    from    the 
scabs  or  nodules  of  the  clover  roots  and 
scatters   these   colonies   over   the    field. 
But  if  the  living  conditions  remain  bad 
the  newcomers  will  soon  quit  work  too 
and  the  farmer  loses  his  money.  But  if 
he   is  wise  he   will   remedy  the   condi- 
tions, putting  a  better  ventilation  sys- 
tem in  his  soil  perhaps  or  neutralizing 
the  sourness  by  ni  ans  of  lime  or  killing 
off  the  ameboid  banditti  that  prey  upon 
the   peaceful    bacteria   engaged    in   the 
nitrogen  industry.  It  is  not  an  easy  job 
that  the  farmer  has  in  keeping  billions 
of    billions    of    subterranean    servants 
contented  and  working  together,  but  if 
he  does  not  succeed  at  this  he  wastes 
his  seed  and  labor. 

THE  layman  regards  the  soil  as  a  plat- 
form or  anchoring  place  on  which 
to  set  plants.  He  measures  its  value  by 
its  superficial  area  without  considering 
its  contents,  which  is  as  absurd  as  to 
estimate  a  man's  wealth  by  the  size  of 
his  safe.  The  diffcience  in  point  of  view 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  old  story  of 
the  city  chap  who  was  showing  his 
farmer  uncle  the  sights  of  New  York. 
When  he  took  him  to  Central  Park  he 
tried  to  astonish  him  by  saying  "This 
land  is  worth  8500,000  an  acre."  The 
old  farmer  dug  his  toe  into  the  ground, 
kicked  out  a  clod,  broke  it  open,  looked 
at  it,  spit  on  it  and  squeezed  it  in  his 
hand  and  then  said,  "Don't  you  believe 
it;  'tain't  worth  ten  dollars  an  acre. 
Mighty  poor  soil  I  call  it."  Both  were 
right. 

The  modern  agriculturist  realizes  that 
the  soil  is  a  laboratory  for  the  pro- 
duction of  plant  food  and  he  ordinarily 
takes  more  pains  to  provide  a  balanced 
ration  for  it  than  he  does  for  his  family. 
Of  course  the  necessity  of  feeding  the 
soil  has  been  known  ever  since  man  be- 
gan to  settle  down  and  the  ancient 
methods  of  maintaining  its  fertility,  tho 
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What  happened  to  potash  when  the  war 
broke  out.  The  diagram  from  the  "Journal 
of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry" 
of  July,  1917,  shows  how  the  supply  of 
potassium  muriate  from  Germany  icas  shut 
off  in  1914  and  how  its  price  has  risen  since 

discovered  accidentally  and  followed 
blindly,  were  sound  and  efficacious.  Vir- 
•  gil,  who  like  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  was 
fond  of  publishing  agricultural  bul- 
letins in  poetry,  wrote  two  thousand 
years  ago: 

But  sweet  vicissitudes  of  rest  and  toil 
Make  easy  labor  and  renew  the  soil 
Yet  sprinkle  sordid  ashes  all  around 
And   load   with   fatt'ning   dung   thy   fallow 
soil. 

The  ashes  supplied  the  potash  and 
the  dung  the  nitrate  and  phosphate. 
Long  before  the  discovery  of  the  nitro- 
gen-fixing bacteria,  the  custom  pre- 
vailed of  sowing  pea-like  plants  every 
third  year  and  then  plowing  them  under 
to  enrich  the  soil.  But  such  local  sup- 
plies were  always  inadequate  and  as 
soon  as  deposits  of  fertilizers  were  dis- 
covered anywhere  in  the  world  they 
were  drawn  upon.  The  richest  of  these 
was  the  Chincha  Islands  off  the  coa.it 
of  Peru,  where  millions  of  penguins  and 
pelicans  had  lived  in  a  most  untidy 
manner  for  untold  centuries.  The  guano 
composed  of  the  excrement  of  the  birds 
mixt  with  the  remains  of  dead  birds  and 
the  fishes  they  fed  upon  was  piled  up  to 
a  depth  of  120  feet.  From  this  Isle  of 
Penguins — which  is  not  that  described 
by  Anatole  France — a  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  guano  was  taken  and  the  de- 
posit was  soon  exhausted. 

Then  the  attention  of  the  world  was 
directed  to  the  mainland  of  Peru  and 
Chile,  where  similar  guano  deposits  had 
been  accumulated  and,  not  being  washed 
away  on  account  of  the  lack  of  rain, 
had  been  deposited  as  sodium  nitrate, 
or  "saltpeter."  These  beds  were  discov- 
ered by  a  German,  Taddeo  Haenke,  m 
1809,  but  it  was  not  until  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  century  that  the  nitrates 
came  into  common  use  as-  a  fertilizer. 
Since  then  more  than  53,000,000  tons 
have  been  taken  out  of  these  beds  and 
the  exportation  has  risen  to  a  rate  of 
2,500,000  to  3,000,000  tons  a  year.  How 
much  longer  they  will  last  is  a  matter 
of  opinion  and  opinion  is  largely  influ- 
enced by  whether  you  have  your  money 
invested  in  Chilean  nitrate  stock  or  in 
one  of  the  new  synthetic  processes  for 
making  nitrates.  The  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  says  the  ni- 
trate beds  will  be  exhausted  in  a  few 
years.  On  the  other  hand  the  Chilean 


Inspector  General  of  Nitrate  Deposits 
in  his  latest  official  report  says  that 
they  will  last  for  two  hundred  years  at 
the  present  rate  and  that  then  there  are 
incalculable  areas  of  low  grade  deposits, 
containing  less  than  eleven  per  cent,  to 
be  drawn  upon. 

Anyhow,  the  South  American  beds 
cannot  long  supply  the  world's  need  of 
nitrates  and  we  shall  some  time  be 
starving  unless  creative  chemistry 
comes  to  the  rescue.  In  1898  Sir  Wil- 
liam Crookes — the  discoverer  of  the 
"Crookes  tubes,"  the  radiometer  and 
radiant  matter — startled  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  by  declaring  that  the  world 
was  nearing  the  limit  of  wheat  pro- 
duction and  that  by  1931  the  bread- 
eaters,  the  Caucasians,  would  have  to 
turn  to  other  grains  or  restrict  their 
population  while  the  rice  and  millet 
eaters  of  Asia  would  continue  to  in- 
crease. Sir  William  was  laughed  at 
then  as  a  sensationalist.  He  is,  but  his 
sensations  are  apt  to  prove  true  and  it 
is  already  evident  that  he  was  too  near 
right  for  comfort.  We  are  only  half 
way  to  the  date  he  set  and  already  we 
have  one  wheatless  day  a  week  and  are 
likely  to  have  another  soon  unless  we 
stop  shooting  nitrates  into  the  air.  The 
area  producing  wheat  was  by  decades:* 

THE  WHEAT  FIELDS  OF  THE   WORLD 

Acres 

1881-90    102.000.000 

1890-1900    211.000.000 

1900-10    242  000.000 

Probable  limit 300,000,000 

If  300,000,000  acres  can  be  brought 
under  cultivation  for  wheat  and  the  av- 
erage yield  raised  to  twenty  bushels  to 
the  acre,  that  will  give  enough  to  feed 
a  billion  people  if  they  eat  six  bushels 
a  year  as  do  the  English.  Whether  this 
maximum  is  correct  or  not  there  is  evi- 
dently some  limit  to  the  area  which 
has  suitable  soil  and  climate  for  grow- 
ing wheat,  so  we  are  ultimately  thrown 
back  upon  Crookes's  solution  of  the 
problem  that  is,  we  must  increase  the 
yield  per  acre  and  this  can  only  be  done 
by  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  especially 
by  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen. 
Crookes  estimated  the  average  yield  of 
wheat  at  12.7  bushels  to  the  acre,  which 
is  more  than  it  is  in  the  new  lands  of 
the  United  States.  Australia  and  Rus- 
sia, but  less  than  in  Europe,  where  the 
soil  is  well  fed.  What  can  be  done  to 
increase  the  yield  may  be  seen  from 
these  figures: 

GAIN   IN   THE  YIELD  OF  WHEAT  IN   BUSHELS 
PER   ACRE 

1889-90  1913 

(Germany   19  35 

Belgium    30  35 

France    17  20 

United  Kingdom   28  32 

United  States   12  15 

The  greatest  gain  was  made  in  Ger- 
many and  we  see  a  reason  for  it  in  the 
fact  that  the  German  importation  of 
Chilean  saltpeter  was  55,000  tons  in 
1880  and  747,000  tons  in  1913.  In  pota- 
toes, too,  Germany  gets  twice  as  big  a 
crop  from  the  same  ground  as  we  do, 
223  bushels         [Continued  on  page  19  U 

*I  am  quoting  mostly  Unstead's  figures  from 
the  Geographical  Journal  of  1913.  See  also  Dick- 
son's "The  Distribution  of  Mankind,"  in  Smith- 
sonian Report,  1913. 
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Bake  and  fiy  deliciously ! 


//  is  delightful  to  roll  out  such  a  fine, 
smooth  dough 


Pie  with  crust  like  this  will  make  your 
reputation  as  a  cook! 


When  the  lard  is  piping  hot,  put  them  in. 
Watch  the  delicate  brown  crust  form  at  once 


Such  dainty,  tempting  croquettes!  Such  a 
crisp,  brown  crust!  Your  family  will  love  them 


DO  you  make  tender,  flaky  pie-crust?     Do 
you  fry  croquettes  and  potatoes  that  are 
brown-crusted,  yet  soft  and  flavory  inside? 

To  bake  and  fry  most  deliciously,  you  must 
select  your  lard  with  utmost  care.  It  should 
be  of  just  the  right  consistency,  neither  too  soft 
nor  too  stiff.  It  was  with  this  essential  principle 
in  mind  that  Swift's  "Silverleaf"  Brand  Pure 
Lard  was  prepared. 

Makes  delicious  pie-crust! 

Swift's  "Silverleaf  is  exactly  right  for  short- 
ening. It  works  into  the  flour  with  wonderful 
smoothness.  It  makes  a  dough  which  is  easy 
to  handle  with  the  light  touch  that  insures  a 
tender  pie-crust.  When  you  use  this  lard,  you 
will  be  surprised  at  the  new  delicacy,  the  light, 
crisp  flakiness  your  pie-crusts  will  have. 

Why  it  is  ideal  for  frying,  too! 

You  can  fry  deliciously  with  this  lard  because 
you  can  heat  it  to  an  extremely  high  degree  with- 
out its  scorching  or  discoloring.  See  what  a 
delicate  brown  crust  immediately  forms  on  your 
croquettes  or  potatoes,  and  keeps  in  all  the  fra- 
grant, steaming  aroma,  all  the  delicious  flavor. 

Your  food  never  gets  grease-soaked.  It  cooks 
quickly,  yet  is  well  done  all  through.  When 
your  family  tastes  the  croquettes  you  fry  with 
this  lard,  they  will  think  you  have  discovered 
some  piquant  new  way  to  season  them. 

Get  some  of  Swift's  "Silverleaf  Brand  Pure 
Lard  today.  Give  your  family  delicious  cro- 
quettes, pie-crusts  that  melt  in  their  mouths. 
Hear  them  say  that  the  things  you  cook  are  the 
best  they  ever  ate. 


Swift's  "Silverleaf"  Brand  Pure  Lard 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 
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One  Thing 

Money  Cannot  Buy- 
By  ROY  WILSON  BEAL 


SOME  folks  imagine  that  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world  is  a  fat  bank  account 
and  plenty  of  leisure  time  in  which  to 
spend  the  money.  The  blind  man  thinks 
the  greatest  thing  in  the  world  is  to  be 
able  to  see.  The  cripple  thinks  the  great- 
est thing  in  the  world  is  to  possess  a  body 
free  from  deformities,  aches  and  pains. 
The  hungry  man  thinks  the  greatest  thing 
in  the  world  is  to  sit  down  to  a  table  loaded 
with  all  kinds  of  good  things  to  eat.  The 
lover  thinks  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world 
is  love.  In  fact  everyone  thinks  the  great- 
est thing  in  the  world  is  that  which  each 
most  desires  and  is  least  able  to  obtain. 

The  greatest  thing  in  the  world  is  not 
money  or  power,  automobiles  or  mansions; 
it  is  something  money  cannot  buy.  You 
may  ask,  "Is  there  anything  money  cannot 
buy?"  Yes  there  is.  The  most  important, 
the  most  vital  and  the  most  necessary  thing 
in  life  to  have  in  order  to  be  satisfied,  con- 
tented and  happy  and  able  to  enjoy  life  is 
to  possess  that  "one  thing  money  cannot 
buy." 

What  is  that  thing  which  money  cannot 
buy?  It  is  HEALTH.  Precious,  vital, 
priceless  health.  Necessary  alike  for  rich 
and  poor.  Attainable  equally  for  young 
and  old.  The  rich  cannot  be  happy  without 
it ;  the  poor  cannot  be  comfortable  without 
it;  the  sick  cannot  be  well  without  it.  You 
cannot  purchase  it  in  a  drug  store  for  it 
does  not  come  put  up  in  bottles  ready  to 
"take  according  to  directions."  Nor  can 
you  obtain  it  from  the  grocer  for  it  does 
not  exist  either  in  bulk  or  in  packages. 
Those  who  have  it  rarely  appreciate  to  its 
fullest  extent  its  priceless  value.  Those 
who  have  lost  it  would  give  all  they  had 
in  the  world  sometimes  to  get  it  back.  A 
few  are  privileged  to  enjoy  it  without  ex- 
erting apparently  any  effort  on  their  part 
to  keep  it  but  the  majority  of  us  are  obliged 


to  work  for  it ;  first  to  acquire  it  and  then 
to  keep  it. 

Now  the  question  naturally  arises,  "If  / 
do  not  possess  this  greatest  of  all  human 
blessings,  where  and  how  can  I  get  it?" 
By  simply  devoting  a  few  minutes  a  day 
occasionally  indulging  in  "an  internal  bath" 
administered  with  the  aid  of  a  "J.  B.  L. 
Cascade.*'  What  is  a  "Cascade"?  It  is  an 
appliance  used  for  the  administration  of 
an  internal  bath  and  was  invented  by  Dr. 
Chas.  A.  Tyrrell,  who  not  only  saved  but 
prolonged  his  own  life  more  than  fifteen 
years  beyond  the  time  set  by  his  own  phy- 
sicians to  live  and  is  alive  and  hearty  to- 
day. Internal  bathing  is  a  short  cut  from 
illness  to  health.  There  is  nothing  labo- 
rious or  objectionable  about  it.  It  is  a 
simple,  efficacious  and  quick  method  of 
ridding  the  body  of  those  poisons  which  are 
known  to  multiply  enormously  in  the  colon 
or  large  intestine  and  directly  or  indirectly 
the  underlying  cause  of  most  of  our  physi- 
cal and  mental  ills. 

The  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
testimonials  on  file  in  Dr.  Tyrrell's  office 
attest  to  the  almost  miraculous  results  ob- 
tained through  the  use  of  the  Cascade.  If 
you  will  write  to  Chas.  A.  Tyrrell,  M.D.. 
134  West  65th  Street,  New  York  City, 
mentioning  The  Independent,  there  will  be 
mailed  to  you  a  booklet  entitled  "The 
What,  the  Why,  the  Way  of  Internal  Bath- 
ing," which  describes  in  detail  this  appli- 
ance and  how  it  has  benefited  thousands  of 
sufferers  from  a  variety  of  ills. 

As  a  prophylactic  means  of  avoiding 
serious  or  prolonged  illness  and  as  an  aid 
in  assisting  nature  to  restore  the  health 
of  those  who  are  ill,  it  has  almost  no  equal 
in  the  realm  of  science.  There  is  almost 
no  condition  of  ill  health  that  does  not  de- 
rive some  benefit  from  its  use. — Adv. 
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Cleaning  Fluid 


^Without  injury  to  the  most 
delicate  fabric  or  color 

Removes  Grease  Spots 

15<25<  50<  Bottles-All  Druggists 


Shoes  n»dc  with  '  F.  B.  &  C. "  white  and  fancy  colored  kid,  are  cleaned  witU  Carbona  Cleaning  Fluid, 


Remarkable  Remarks 

Uncle  Sam — Buy  a  Liberty  Bond. 

Field  Marshal  Joffre — Victory  surely 
will  be  ours. 

Ed  Howe — A  good  many  have  intimated 
that  I  lack  sense. 

Woodrow  Wilson — No  man  can  win 
honor  who  thinks  of  himself. 

General  Pershing — It  is  women  who 
suffer  and  lend  courage  to  us. 

A.  F.  Currier,  M.  D. — I  prefer  castor 
oil  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

John  D.  Rockefeller — The  bonds  of 
the  IT.  S.  Government  are  the  safest  in- 
vestment. 

Lissie  C.  Farmer — Old  wool  blankets 
can  often  be  used  in  making  petticoats  or 
braided  rugs. 

Prof.  Albert  Btjsiinell  Hart — How 
did  Eve  spend  her  time  while  Adam  was 
hunting  dragons? 

Carrie  Chapman  Catt — The  most  vig- 
orous opponent  of  woman  suffrage  in  the 
world  is  the  Kaiser. 

Marquis  Okuma — I  doubt  whether  the 
European  civilization  has  not  already  to- 
day approached  its  last  stage. 

J.  P.  Morgan — I  understand  that  there 
is,  in  some  quarters,  a  feeling  of  pessimism 
caused  by  declining  securities. 

Mrs.  Percy  Pennybacker — In  these 
nays  of  distress  every  woman  should  pass 
her  soul  in  review  before  herself. 

Billy  Sunday — If  one  of  these  old  Ro- 
mans should  come  to  New  York,  he  would 
think  the  whole  town  was  bughouse. 

Prof.  Kelly  Miller — The  American 
nation  can  rely  unlimitedly  on  the  negro 
to  follow  the  flag  wherever  it  may  lead. 

Missionary  TV.  G.  Fairfield — Therr- 
nre  only  eight  doctors  to  twelve  million 
people  in  the  Province  of  Shansi,  China. 

General  yon  Hindenrurg — May  Mr. 
Wilson  continue  in  the  future  to  be  a  part 
of  the  force  which  ever  intends  evil  and 
does  good. 

Leslie  M.  SnAW — I  would  prefer  to 
have  lost  the  great  War  of  Independence 
and  remained  an  English  dependency  like 
Canada  than  to  be  a  German  vassal  for 
all  time. 

Machine  Gunner  Empey — If  a  French- 
man kisses  an  American  soldier,  the  Amer- 
ican mustn't  poke  him  in  the  chin  ;  he  must 
kiss  him  back. 

Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent — Nine  times 
out  of  ten  woman,  from  the  standpoint  of 
physical  endurance,  should  make  as  good  a 
soldier  as  man. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Parkhurst — I  would  rather 
see  my  country  under  the  domination  of  the 
Koran  and  its  prophets  than  subject  to  the 
cultivated  barbarism  of  Berlin. 

Lady  Duff  Gordon — It  was  a  compara- 
tively short  while  ago  that  no  nation  save 
the  French  ever  attempted  the  union  of 
green  and  blue,  of  mauve  and  yellow,  of 
pink  and  red. 

Herbert  C.  Hoover — Unless  we  can  se- 
cure an  immediate  reduction  of  the  sugar 
consumption  in  candy,  ice  cream  and  sweet 
drinks,  it  will  be  necessary  next  year  to 
curtail  the  supplies  to  these  industries. 

President  Arthur  T.  Hadt.ey — The 
man  who  has  the  facts  at  his  command, 
knows  their  relative  values  and  under- 
stands the  art  of  stating  them  in  proper 
order  is  a  guide  whom  the  people  crave. 

Prof.  Ernst  Haeckei> — One  single, 
highly  cultured  German  warrior  represents 
a  higher  intellectual  and  moral  life-value 
than  hundreds  of  the  raw  children  of  na- 
ture whom  England  and  France,  Russia 
and  Italy  uphold  today. 

Chief  Burgomaster  of  Potsdam  Town 
— The  crafty  hypocrite  Wilson,  who,  with 
the  simple  impudence  of  an  uneducated 
parvenu,  has  the  insolence  to  interfere  in 
our  domestic  affairs,  may  be  assured  that 
none  but  fools  will  believe  that  our  pitiless 
enemies  are  giving  us  good  advice  when 
they  try  to  embitter  our  domestic  unity. 
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Have  You  Left  School? 

with  a  diploma,  or  without  it?  In  either  case, 
you  of  course  do  not  wish  to  leave  off  being 
educated.     When  education  ends,  life  ends. 

Take  a  Reading  Course 

Everybody  reads,  but  too  many  read  without  any 
plan,  and  to  no  purpose.  The  college  graduate 
is  like  other  people  in  the  need  of  system,  but  a 
little  more  likely  to  realize  his  need.  The  Chau- 
tauqua Reading  Course  is  useful  alike  to  the 
person  of  limited  training,  who  labors  many 
nights  over  each  book,  and  the  critic  or  vigorous 
man  of  affairs  who  can  sweep  thru  them  all  in  a 
few  hours.  For  either,  a  group  of  related,  intel- 
ligible, and  competent  studies  leads  to  a  well 
rounded  result. 

Don't  Read  at  Random 

For  many  years,  the  very  mention  of  a  reading  course  has 
meant  without  further  explanation  the  Chautauqua  reading 
course.  It  was  the  first  and  is  still  the  best  and  it  alone  has 
a  world-wide  fame.  The  Independent  is  used  as  the  current 
events  element.  The  cost  is  trifling,  $6  for  a  year;  $3.50  if 
you  already  take  The  Independent.  Are  you  tired  wasting 
your  odd  minutes?  Write  for  Chautauqua-Independent 
Outline. 


Chautauqua  n^^^kfi  Institution 

Chautauqua     \£^giPi|»yo/      New   York 
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TO  WIN  THIS  WAR 

WE  MUST 
JAIL  GERMAN  SPIES 


WILL  YOU  GIVE  A  DOLLAR  TO  HELP 
PUT  THEM  ALL  IN  JAIL? 

If  you  can't  go  to  the  trenches,  serve  at  home,  and 
stand  by  the  man  at  the  front. 

Telegraph,  write  or  bring  us  reports  of  German 
activities  in  your  district. 

Aid  in  patriotic  work  by  enrolling  and  serving  as  a  regular 
member  of  the  American  Defense  Society.  Only  Ameri- 
cans need  apply  for  membership.  Our  service  card  will 
explain  how  you  can  serve  your  country  at  home. 

ADVISORY     BOARD 


HON.    DAVID    JAYNE   HILL. 

Ex-Ambassador  to  Germany) 
HON.  ROBERT  BACON, 

Ex-Ambassador  to  France 
HON.   PERRY   BELMONT, 

Vice-President,  Navy  League 
HON.   CHARLES  J.   BONAPARTE, 

Ex-Attorney-General,  U.  S. 


JOHN  GRIER  HIBBEN,  LL.D., 

President,  Princeton  University 
HENRY   B.  JOY, 

President  Lincoln  Highway  Association 
HUDSON  MAXIM, 

Member  Naval  Advisory  Board 
HON.  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

Ex-President  of  the  United  States 


YOUR    DOLLAR    IS    NEEDED 


PIN     A    DOLLAR     BILL    TO 
Make  Checks  Payable 

THIS    COUPON    AND    MAIL 

TO  ROBERT  APPLETON.  TREASURER 

TO-DAY 

American  Defense  Society,  303  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Y 

Please  enroll    me  as    a  regular  member,  and 
Society's    button,    service    instruction    card,     and 

membership. 

NAME 

ork. 

send 
certifi 

me    the 
cate     of 

1917. 

You  Need  Your  Country 
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Organization  for  Efficiency 

Organization  for  Efficiency  consis.s  in  the  proper  choice  of  human  material  and 
working  equipment. 

Edward  Earle  Purinton,   Director  of   The   Independent   Efficiency  Service,  tells 
you  how  to  pick  men. 

The  Plan  and  Purchase  Department   tells  you  what  equipment  to  install,  where 
to  buy  it  and  how  to  use  it. 

Ask  as  many  questions  as  you  like.      They  will   be   answered  clearly,   concisely, 
promptly  by 

The   Independent    Efficiency    Service 

119  West  Fortieth  Street  New  York 


GOVERNMENT 
MURDER 


BY 


(Continued  from  page  178) 

value  in  lessening  the  guilt  of  the  present 
defendants. 

In  the  meantime  Thomas  B.  Smith  is 
still  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  Finley  is  still 
a  select  councilman,  a  mercantile  ap- 
praiser and  head  of  the  Republican  City 
Committee,  Bennett  is  still  a  police  lieuten- 
ant on  active  duty  in  the  Fifth  Ward,  and 
the  five  defendant  policemen  are  still  on 
duty.  It  has  been  shown  that  attempts 
were  made  to  intimidate  witnesses  against 
the  perpetrators  of  the  reign  of  terror.  The 
District  Attorney  has  demanded  the  re- 
moval, or  at  least  the  transfer,  of  Bennett. 
Not  only  the  Mayor,  but  also  his  Director 
of  Public  Safety,  and  his  Captain  of  De- 
tectives, are  accused  of  knowledge  that 
gunmen  were  operating  in  the  Fifth 
Ward,  and  of  doing  nothing  to  halt  their 
activities. 

Philadelphia  paved  the  way  for  these 
examples  of  bad  government  when  she  re- 
stored the  Republican  organization  to 
power  in  1915.  but  the  fight  of  which  the 
Fifth  Ward  murder  was  part  and  parcel 
had  its  start  in  1911.  Graft  in  public  con- 
tracts was  so  open,  the  use  of  the  police  in 
polities  was  so  bold  under  Mayor  John  E. 
Reyburn,  whose  term  ended  in  that  year, 
that  a  fusion  reform  movement  was  inevi- 
table. Even  this  would  have  met  defeat,  how- 
ever, if  it  had  not  been  for  the  split  in  the 
ranks  of  the  "gang."  The  Vares  demanded 
the  Republican  nomination  for  Mayor  for 
William  S.  Vare.  Penrose  and  McNichol 
saw  a  menace  to  their  leadership  in  this, 
and  denied  it.  When  they  learned  the 
Vares  intended  to  fight,  they  brought  in  a 
legislative  committee  to  investigate.  It  ex- 
posed the  failure  of  the  Vares  to  live  up  to 
specifications  in  several  contracts,  but 
when  its  attention  was  forced  to  irregu- 
larities by  the  Penrose-McNichol  faction, 
the  committee  suddenly  adjourned,  disap- 
pearing overnight  and  never  making  a 
report. 

Vare  lost  the  nomination  to  George  S. 
Earle,  who  in  turn  lost  the  election  to  Ru- 
dolph Blankenburg,  the  fusion  candidate, 
by  5000  votes.  Blankenburg's  victory  was 
made  possible  only  by  the  fact  that  the 
Vares  ordered  their  followers  to  knife  the 
Republican  ticket,  just  to  show  their 
strength. 

This  widened  the  breach,  and  in 
spite  of  many  "agreements,"  developments 
have  forced  the  two  factions  more  and 
more  apart.  Each  side  has  been  working 
night  and  day  for  more  power.  The  Vares 
gained  control  of  the  Governor,  Dr.  Mar- 
tin G.  Brumbaugh,  elected  in  1914  as  an 
Independent  Republican,  by  helping  him 
to  pass  certain  social  legislation  in  his 
first  year  in  office.  With  patronage  as 
their  weapon  they  extended  the  fight 
against  Penrose  and  McNichol  thruout  the 
state. 

Tn  1915  Vare  was  expected  to  run  again. 
But  at  the  last  moment  he  withdrew  in 
favor  of  Smith.  Nothing  quite  as  bad  a« 
the  Smith  deal  had  been  tried  by  the  or- 
ganization up  to  that  time.  On  the  sur- 
face, it  meant  peace  between  the  factions. 
As  developments  proved,  each  side  was  try- 
ing to  outwit  the  other,  and  the  Vares 
won.  Smith,  a  former  postmaster,  had  been 
in  private  life  for  a  decade.  The  voters 
had  forgotten  him.  It  was  arranged  to  give 
him  a  "certificate  of  character"  thru  an 
appointment  from  the  Governor  to  the  State 
Public  Service  Commission.  Altho  the  plot 
was  exposed,  it  was  carried  out  brazenly. 
Smith  served  only  a  month  on  the  com- 
mission,   resigning   to  become   the   Republi- 
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can  candidate  for  the  mayoralty.  Patronage 
is  the  mainspring  of  the  political  machine. 
When  Smith  started  to  give  most  of  what 
he  had  to  dispense  to  Vare  followers,  the 
McNichol  ward  and  division  leaders  dropt 
away. 

Going  into  the  primary  on  September 
10,  the  Vares  controlled  the  Republican 
City  Committee,  the  election  machinery  in 
89  out  of  48  wards  ;  they  made  and  "broke" 
police  and  detectives.  There  had  not  been 
a  whisper  of  a  reform  movement,  altho 
Smith,  the  Vare  Mayor,  outdid  the  gang 
in  its  palmiest  days  by  virtually  making 
public  a  list  of  ward  leaders  who  would 
be  "recognized"  at  City  Hall.  McNichol 
was  a  political  leader,  apparently,  by  suf- 
ferance of  the  Vares.  A  "harmony  confer- 
ence" was  called  to  agree  upon  candidates 
for  the  four  county  offices — District  At- 
torney, Receiver  of  Taxes,  Register  of 
Wills,  and  City  Treasurer.  Under  the  law 
the  incumbent  of  the  latter  office  cannot 
succeed  himself.  An  erstwhile  reformer 
was  named  in  his  place,  and  holders  of  the 
other  offices  were  agreed  upon  for  renom- 
ination. 

Locally,  the  product  of  this  conference 
was  known  as  the  "Fifty-fifty  slate."  Pen- 
rose and  McNichol  were  supposed  to  con- 
trol District  Attorney  Rotan  and  Register 
of  Wills  James  B.  Sheehan.  W.  Freeland 
Kendrick,  the  Receiver  of  Taxes,  and  Fred- 
erick J.  Shoyer,  candidate  for  City  Treas- 
urer, were  known  as  Vare  men.  For  a  time 
only  the  politically  wise  knew  that  Shee- 
han had  '"gone  over"  to  the  Vares.  He  is 
demonstrating  it  to  all  now  by  making 
stump  speeches  for  the  whole  ticket.  Rotan 
has  shown  unusual  activity  in  prosecuting 
the  Vare  followers  mixt  up  in  the  Fifth 
Ward  scandal,  but  he  has  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  nomination  of  the  reform  move- 
ment for  reelection,  on  the  ground  that  he 
is  pledged  to  the  other  members  of  the 
"Fifty-fifty  ticket"  not  to  accept  any  other 
nomination. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  boss,  the  most 
important  of  these  offices  is  that  of  Re- 
ceiver of  Taxes.  The  incumbent  appoints 
about  one  thousand  clerks,  and  these  jobs 
are  peddled  out  to  Organization  workers. 
If  the  drive  of  the  reformers  is  successful, 
they  will  have  it  in  their  power  to  break 
the  Organization  by  1010,  when  the  mayor- 
alty campaign  will  be  on.  The  unfortunate 
phase  of  the  whole  affair  is  that  the  inde- 
pendents had  little  time  to  work.  They 
must  nominate  their  candidates  by  peti- 
tion. Whether  it  was  because  they  thought 
it  unavoidable  or  for  a  more  sinister  rea- 
son, they  accepted  a  Penrose-MoNichol  or- 
ganization, hastily  brought  together,  of  five 
preemptors  for  the  party  name — the  Town 
Meeting  Party — in  each  ward. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  Penrose- 
McNichol  support  is  essential  to  victory. 
A  few  weeks  ago  all  the  indications  were 
that  this  backing  would  be  given  so  that 
the  Vares  might  be  crushed  in  the  city. 
But  now  the  politicians  of  the  older  Re- 
publican faction  are  scurrying  about  with 
the  report  that  the  exposure  of  gang  tac- 
tics here  has  hurt  the  party  in  the  state, 
and  the  fear  of  a  Democratic  Governor 
next  year  has  arisen  to  torment  Penrose 
and   McNichol. 

The  outsider  may  ask  :  "but  what  of  the 
independent  vote?"  The  answer  is  that 
approximately  110.000  Philadelphia  ns 
failed  to  register,  and  so  denied  themselves 
the  right  to  vote  in  the  coming  election. 
They  may  be  heard  from  in  the  guberna- 
torial fight  next  year,  or  they  may  say 
again,  as  they  have  said  in  the  past, 
"what's  the  use?"  Perhaps  ill  the  last  an- 
alysis these  citizens  are  responsible  for 
Philadelphia's  government. 

Philadelphia 


Which  Road  Is  Yours? 
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An  Earth  Road  which  requires  at  least 
a  218-pound  pull  to  each  ton 


A  Concrete  Road  which  requires  an  average 
pull  of  only  27.6  pounds  to  each  ton 


IT  takes  a  pull  of  218  pounds  to  get  a  1-ton  load  over  the  road  on  the  left, 
when  you  can  get  over  it  at  all.  In  wet  weather  you  can't  get  over  it  at 
all;  even  in  dry  weather  it  is  rough  and  dusty.  On  the  right,  where  the 
road  has  been  paved  with  concrete,  it  takes  a  pull  of  only  27.6  pounds.  It 
never  takes  more  than  that  in  the  worst  kind  of  weather — winter  or  summer 
— because  it  is  hard  and  clean. 

Which  Road  Do  You  Want? 

Everybody  knows  that  it  is  easier  to  haul  on  a  concrete  road  than  on  any  less 
rigid  surface.  But  few  realize  how  great  is  the  difference.  This  has  been 
recently  determined  by  tests  made  with  a  dynamometer  by  Prof.  J.  B.  David- 
son, Agricultural  Engineer,  University  of  California,  made  for  the  Good  Roads 
Bureau  of  the  California  State  Automobile  Association. 

A  3-ton  load  was  hauled  over  various  types  of  roads  in  the  same  locality  on 
the  same  day,  the  same  horses  and  drivers  being  used.  The  dynamometer 
recorded  tractive  pull  in  pounds  per  ton  of  load  as  follows: 

Pounds 

Over  a  level,  unsurfaced  concrete  road 27.6 

Concrete  base,     .-inch  skin  top  asphaltic  oil  and  screenings 49.2 

Waterbound  macadam,  level,  good  condition 64.3 

Concrete  base,  1 !    -inch  Topeka  top.  level,  good  condition 68.5 

Gravel  road,  good  condition,  level 78.2 

Earth  road,  fine  dust,  level 92 

Earth  road,  stiff  mud  on  top,  firm  underneath,  level 218 

Loose  gravel,  not  packed  down,  new  road,  level 263 

Remarkable  showing  for  concrete — less  than  half  the  tractive  force  required 
over  a  good  stretch  of  waterbound  macadam,  less  than  one-third  that  required 
on  dirt  or  packed  gravel,  about  one-tenth  the  pull  required  on  loose  gravel. 
You  pull  ON  a  concrete  road,  where  you  pull  AGAINST  an  unimproved, 
rough  or  boggy  surface.  Where  one  wastes  power,  the  other  saves. 
Power  costs  money,  whether  you  feed  a  team  or  buy  gasoline.  Your 
saving  in  power  will  pay  your  share  of  the  cost  of  a  concrete  road. 
There  are  30,000,000  horse-drawn  vehicles  in  this  country,  most  of  them  on 
farms,  and  3,500,000  motor  cars  and  trucks.  The  waste  of  horse  power,  of 
time,  and  motor  fuel  involved,  not  in  poor  roads,  but  in  all  roads  less  desirable 
for  traction  than  concrete,  is  enormous.  Besides  this  waste,  the  United  States 
Office  of  Public  Roads  estimates  that  $200,000,000  per  year  is  paid  out  indi- 
rectly for  bad  roads  in  extra  cost  of  food.  What  is  paid  out  for  maintenance 
of  roads  that  won't  stay  built  is  incalculable.  It  runs  into  hundreds 
of  millions  more.  The  excess  consumption  of  gasoline  is  another 
huge  item  which  motor  car  owners  have  to  pay. 

Can  any  community  afford  to  neglect  its  highways  in  view  of  these 
facts,  or  to  build  them  of  any  material  less  enduring  or  less  desirable 
for  traction  than  CONCRETE?  Its  construction  cost  is  lowest  in  the 
end  and  its  upkeep  cost  is  lowest  from  the  start. 

Be  sure  you  know  what  a  concrete  road  is.  Concrete  is  made  of  port  - 
land  cement,  sand  and  pebbles  or  crushed  stone,  and  water.  It  is  hard 
and  durable.  Concrete  is  the  material  used  in  dams,  factories, 
bridges,  and  big  engineering  works  like  the  Panama  Canal,  requiring 
great  solidity  and  strength. 

Let  us  give  you  some  interesting  figures.  Write  for  free  copies  of 
Bulletins  Nos.  107  and  136. 


Concrete  Roads 

Their  Advantage!: 

No  Mud-No  Dost 
No  Ruts— No  Holes 
No  Slipping 
No  Skidding 
Easy  Hauling 
Smooth  Riding 
Long  Life — Safety 
Always  ReadyforUse 
Low  Maintenance 
Moderate  Cost 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


ATLANTA 
CHICAGO 


DALLAS 

DKNVKK 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Offices  at 

KANSAS  CITY  l'lTTSIWRGH  SEA1  II  E 

MILWAUKKK  SALT  LAKE  CITY         \\\siir 

NKW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE 
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This  New  Range 

Is  A  Wonder 
For  Cooking 

Although  it  is  less  than  four  feet 
long  it  can  do  every  kind  of  cooking 
for  any  ordinary  family  by  gas  in 
warm  weather,  or  by  coal  or  wood 
when  the  kitchen  needs  heating. 


There  is  absolutely  no  danger  in 
this  combination,  as  the  gas  section 
is  as  entirely  separate  from  the  coal 
section  as  if  placed  in  another  part 
of  the  kitchen. 

Note  the  two  gas  ovens  above — one 

for  baking,  glass  paneled  and  one 
for  broiling,  with  white  enamel  door. 

*%<*       Gold  Medal  <a 

Glenwood 

The  large  oven  below  has  the  Indi- 
cator and  is  heated  by  coal  or  wood. 
See  the  cooking  surface  when  you 
want  to  rush  things — five  burners 
for  gas  and  four  covers  for  coal. 

When  in  a  hurry  both  coal  and  gas 
ovens  can  be  operated  at  the  same 
time,  using  one  for  meats  and  the 
other  for  pastry — It 

Makes  Cooking  Easy 

Write  for  handsome  free  booklet  130 
that  tells  all  about  it. 

Weir  Stove  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Glenwood  Coal,  Wood 
and  Gas  Ranges.  Heating  Stovca  and  Furnaces. 


Use  FRUIT-VIGOR  »- W-^JS 

ach  or  Bowel  trouble.  Should  be  used  by  every  one  who 
wants  to  get  away  from  the  misery— and  great  harm— of 
physic,  pills,  oils,  mineral  waters,  internal  baths  and 
enemas.  Write  for  FREE  BOOKLET.  Druggist  or  grocer 
can  get  FRUIT-VIGOR  for  you.  Or  for  $1  we  will  mail 
you  ajar.  4  for  S3.50.  WE  GUARANTEE  FRUIT- VIGOR 
STEWART  FOOD  COMPANY,  634  Security  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


DARDS,  inc. 

Established  1874 

Choice  Fresh  Flowers 

Hardy  Plants  for  House  Decoration 
Hotels  Supplied  on  Contract 

Orders  filled  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  and  transferred  by  Cable  Code 
through  our  own  correspondents  in 
Europe  and  the  British  Colonies. 

N,  E.  Corner  44th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 

We  should  all  strictly  adhere  to  the  request 
of    the     United    States     Food    Administrai 


mm 


Adventures  in  the  Uncanny 

THE  SUPERNATURAL  IN  MODERN 
ENGLISH  FICTION,  by  Dr.  Dorothy 
Scarborough,  is  one  of  the  few  monographs 
in  the  field  of  literature  which  must  have 
been  a  pleasure  to  write.  It  is  a  survey  of  the 
treatment  of  supernatural  themes  in  English 
and  American  literature  from  the  "Gothic 
romance"  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  down  thru  Poe  and  Wilkie 
Collins  to  writers  of  our  own  day,  such  as 
Algernon  Blackwood  and  Arthur  Machen. 
Altho  the  study  is  not  and  could  not  be 
exhaustive,  considering  the  thousands  of 
good  ghost  stories  which  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury added  to  the  world's  fiction,  there  are 
over  three  hundred  pages  of  rapid  summary 
of  the  most  famous  ghosts,  devils,  were- 
wolves, dream  specters,  dual  personalities, 
magic  machines,  ultramundane  forces  and 
animated  corpses  which  have  sent  the  shiv- 
ers up  and  down  the  spines  of  the  last  four 
generations.  The  work  is  beautifully  in- 
dexed, so  that  the  reader  can  turn  in  an  in- 
stant to  his  favorite  horror.  Arthur 
Machen,  author  of  The  Bowman  (popular- 
ly called  "the  angels  of  Mons"),  has  pub- 
lished a  new  story  combining  a  narrative 
of  the  war  with  the  element  of  the  super- 
natural, The  Terror,  a  tale  of  the  revolt  of 
all  the  animal  world  against  mankind,  a 
theme  suggesting  the  view  of  Maeterlinck 
that  the  brute  creation  is  secretly  hostile 
to  humanity.  The  Indian  Drum,  by  William 
MacHarg  and  Edwin  Balmer,  makes  ef- 
fective use  of  the  legend  that  a  mighty  In- 
dian drum  booms  out  over  the  Great  Lakes 
whenever  there  is  an  accident,  one  beat  for 
each  man  drowned. 

The  Supernatural  in  Modern  English  Fiction, 
by  Dorothy  Scarborough.  G.  P.  Putnam.  $2. 
The  Terror,  by  Arthur  Machen.  New  York : 
McBride.  $1.25.  The  Indian  Drum,  by  W. 
MacHarg  and  Edwin  Balmer.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.   $1.40. 

Our  Virgin  Islands 

THE  Danes  held  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
and  never  found  time  to  write  a  good  his- 
tory of  them.  We  have  had  them  less  than 
a  year  and  here  is  a  first  class  history  of 
them.  And,  curious  to  note,  it  is  by  a 
Dane,  Prof.  Waldemar  Westergaard,  of 
Pomona  College,  California.  Being  the  son 
of  a  Danish  family  which  immigrated  to 
North  Dakota,  and  having  been  trained  by 
Prof.  II.  Morse  Stephens  in  the  University 
of  California,  he  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  re- 
search in  this  virgin  field  (pun  accidental). 
He  began  his  work  on  some  letters  found 
in  the  Bancroft  collection  of  the  University 
of  California  and  then  went  to  Denmark 
and  dug  up  the  original  records  of  the 
Danish  West  India  and  Guinea  Company, 
which  no  previous  historian  had  touched. 
This  gave  him  the  material  for  his  history 
of  the  Danish  West  Indies  while  it  was 
under  the  rule  of  the  Company  from  1671- 
1754,  and  he  proposes  to  follow  this  vol- 
ume with  two  others  bringing  the  history 
down  to  date.  In  the  meantime  he  has 
sketched  out  this  later  history  in  a  sup- 
plementary chapter.  We  hope  that  he  will 
also  give  us  sometime  a  briefer  resume  of 
the  whole  for  this  fine  piece  of  original  in- 
vestigation is  too  solidly  packed  with  facts 
and  figures  to  attract  the  general  reader. 

But  the  volume  is  full  of  interesting  and 
novel    information.    For    instance    we    all 


know  of  the  efforts  that  Germany  has  been 
making  in  recent  years  to  secure  control 
of  the  Danish  Islands,  efforts  that  have 
finally  been  frustrated  by  our  annexation 
of  them.  But  who  of  us  knew  that  this  was 
an  old  Prussian  ambition,  that  in  1685 
Frederick  William  of  Hohenzollern,  the 
Great  Elector  of  Brandenburg  and  Duke 
of  Prussia,  gained  a  foothold  on  St. 
Thomas  to  carry  on  the  slave  trade  in  con- 
nection with  the  Danes?  But  ten  years 
later  a  French  privateer  swooped  upon  the 
Brandenburg  buildings,  looted  the  treasury 
and  robbed  the  employees,  from  the  director- 
general  to  the  humblest,  of  everything  ex- 
cept the  shirts  to  their  backs.  It  was  such 
incidents  as  these  that  taught  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  that  they  could  never  do  anything 
with  colonies  until  they  became  a  sea- 
power  and  this  led  them  to  embark  upon 
the  naval  policy  that  precipitated  the  Great 
War. 

The   Danish    West    Indies,   by   Waldemar   Wes- 
tergaard.  Macmillan    Company.   $2.50. 


Test  Books 


IN  each  generation  a  few  books  are  pub- 
lished that  test  the  acumen  of  the 
reader,  separating  "highbrows"  from  low 
as  an  ethical  test  might  separate  sheep 
from  goats.  Samuel  Butler  wrote  two  books 
of  this  sort,  Ereivhon,  originally  published 
in  1872,  revised  and  reprinted  in  1901,  and 
now  offered  to  us  again,  and  The  Way  of 
All  Flesh,  written,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  years  that  preceded  the  publication  of 
Ereivhon,  but  published  posthumously  in 
1902  and  now  reprinted  for  the  delectation 
of  the  discerning. 

Erewhon,  the  admirable  satire  of  the 
hypocrisies  and  fads  of  the  English-speak- 
ing world,  appealed  to  a  wide  circle,  truly, 
for  the  first  edition  sold  out  in  three  weeks. 
The  humor  and  whimsy,  the  strange  nar- 
rative of  unusual  adventures  recommend  it 
to  all  readers  of  real  books.  But  the  fine 
ramifications  of  thought,  the  subtle  ironies 
that  lead  home  to  life  as  we  know  it.  the 
delicate  descriptions  of  intellectual  prob- 
lems that  are  our  own  stated  in  novel  ways 
— the  old  equation  in  new  terms — these 
things  mean  most  to  the  few  who  enjoy 
thinking  for  its  owri  sake.  We  have  too 
much  sentimental  thinking  and  too  many 
intellectual  feelings.  We  mix  things.  Sam- 
uel Butler's  chapter  on  "The  Rights  of 
Vegetables"  should  bring  us  back  to  the 
common  sense  of  thinking  with  our  minds 
and  feeling  with  our  emotional  natures. 

The  Way  of  All  Flesh  is  a  strong,  leis- 
urely novel  of  English  family  life  perme- 
ated with  a  rich  philosophy  that  shows 
how  ridiculous  were  many  of  the  hack- 
neyed conceptions  of  duty,  especially  filial 
duty,  and  many  of  the  dogmas  and  disci- 
plines in  accordance  with  which  the  people 
of  Butler's  day  built  up  their  lives.  In  one 
respect  Butler's  genius  foreshadowed  that 
of  Bernard  Shaw,  his  great  admirer — he 
delighted  in  revealing  the  absurdity  of  cus- 
toms and  cults  by  exhibiting  them  humor- 
ously, by  pursuing  the  ordinary  thought  of 
the  ordinary  person  farther  than  the  ordi- 
nary person  would  or  could  pursue  it,  and 
by  making  into  stories  the  commonplace 
behavior  that  was  the  result  of  such 
thought,  and  letting  such  stories  seem  to 
be  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter. 
Butler's  humor  was  far  more  serious  than 
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Shaw's,   and,   perhaps  because  he  was  not 

a  dramatist,  his  philosophy  is  less  elusive 

and  can  be  separated  from  the  philosophy 

of   his   characters    with   less    difficulty.    As 

compared    with    Shaw's    method,    Butler's 

method    may    be    said    to    have    bulk    and 

weight.  To  break  the  fallow  earth  of  stale 

customs  Samuel  Butler  used  a  spade.  Shaw 

does  his  digging  with  a  dagger. 

Erewhon,  by  Samuel  Butler.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.  $1.50.  The  Way  of  All  Flesh,  by  Samuel 
Butler.  Boni  &  Liveright,  Inc.  60  cents. 

Jobs  and  Wages 

Out  of  a  pamphlet  published  in  1913 
has  now  grown  an  excellent  handbook  on 
the  Minimum  Wage,  giving  all  the  latest 
data  and  discussion.  (H.  W.  Wilson  Com- 
pany,  White  Plains,  New  York,  $1.25.) 

How  to  Choose  the  Right  Vocation  is  a 
curious,  entertaining  and  doubtless  useful 
compilation  by  H.  W.  Merton,  a  vocational 
advisor.  It  enumerates  the  special  qualities 
essential  to  some  1400  occupations,  and  by 
series  of  questions  enables  the  introspec- 
tive to  discover  their  abilities — and  disa- 
bilities. (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
$1.50.) 

Combined  in  one  volume  are  two  studies 
on  the  effect  of  war  industry  in  disorganiz- 
ing the  lives  and  working  conditions  of  the 
laboring  classes,  sometimes  for  the  better 
but  often  with  disastrous  results  to  the 
homes  the  parents  of  which  were  swept 
into  the  vortex  of  production  for  the  bat- 
tleline.  Women  as  Munition  Makers,  by 
Amy  Hewes,  takes  up  the  manufacturing 
town  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut :  and 
Munition  Workers  in  England  and  France 
is  a  summary  of  the  reports  issued  by  the 
British  Ministry  of  Munitions.  (Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  New  York,  75  cents.) 

In  These  United  States 

The  first  volume  of  A  Social  History  of 
the  American  Family,  by  Dr.  Arthur  W. 
Calhoun,  devotes  a  chapter  to  sexual  codes 
and  customs  in  the  European  countries 
which  furnished  colonists  to  the  New  World 
and  then  traces  their  modification  and  de- 
velopment in  the  thirteen  English  colonies 
down  to  revolutionary  times.  The  volume 
shows  evidence  of  great  research  and  con- 
tains a  full  bibliography.  (Arthur  H.  Clark 
Company,  Cleveland. 

American  Ideals,  by  Professors  Norman 
Foerster  and  W.  W.  Pierson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  is  a  compen- 
dium of  brief  quotations  from  the  orators, 
poets,  statesmen  and  scholars  who  have  at- 
tempted to  define  the  ideals  and  purposes 
of  the  United  States.  The  selections  are 
judiciously  made  and  we  believe  that  the 
book  should  prove  useful  in  the  inculcation 
of  a  thoughtful  and  intelligent  patriotism 
among  the  rising  generation.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin.  $1.25.) 

American  Presidents,  by  Prof.  Thomas 
F.  Moran,  of  Purdue  University,  is  a  read- 
able string  of  brief  sketches  of  the  person- 
ality and  historical  importance  of  each  of 
the  American  Presidents.  These  sketches 
show  well-balanced  judgment,  but  they 
might  with  advantage  have  been  somewhat 
more  extended.  It  is  impossible  adequately 
to  portray  the  character  of  a  great  political 
leader  and  discuss  his  relation  to  his  age 
in  a  paragraph  or  two  of  comment. 
(Thomas  Crowell  Company,  New  York,  75 
cents.) 

The  revised  second  edition  of  Tic  His- 
tory of  Tammany  Hall,  by  Gustavus 
Myers,  appears  at  a  most  appropriate  mo- 

nt  in  the  midst  of  a  municipal  election 

in  New  York  City.  The  story  is  brought 
down  to  the  opening  of  the  1!>17  campaign. 
Mr.  Myers  does  not  write  as  a  partizan  ;  he 
simply  gives  the  ascertained  historical  facts 
and    his    hook    should    he    as    useful    to    the 

college  student   of   political   science   as   to 

the  voter  who  wishes  definite  information 
about  the  organization  which  for  a  century 
had  been  the  dominant  fact  in  the  political 
life  of  the  Empire  City  of  America.  (New 
York  :  Boni  and  Liveright.  $2.50.) 


Blankets  and 
Bed  Coverings 


at 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


A  very  remarkable  collection  of  Cotton-,  Wool-  and 
Down-filled  Comfortables  in  all  the  leading  colors  in 
Stripes,  Plaids  and  Floral  effects  are  now  on  display. 

There  are  in  addition  the 
usual  plain  colors  in  a 
wide  range,  in  Silk  and 
Satin.  Prices  range  from 
$4.50  to  $60.00  each. 

Blankets,  in  all  sizes 
from  the  small-crib  to  the 
extra-large  size  for  four- 
post  beds,  in  all  the  me- 
dium and  better  grades,  at 
prices  very  much  below 
the  present-day  values. 

Good  medium-grade  Blan- 
kets, $500,  6.00,  7.00 
8.00,  10.50  up  per  pair. 

Bed  Spreads.  Included  in  our  stock  are  the  light-weight 
Night  Spreads.  Dimity,  Patent  Satin,  Sheer  Mull,  plain  and 
embroidered,  also  Linen  embroidered.  Our  line  of  fine  Filet  Bed 
Spreads  was  never  more  complete  and  consists  of  Cluny  and 
Filet  on  Scrim,  Filet  and  Italian  cut- work  on  heavy  Linen. 
$32.50  up  to  $300  each. 

Orders  by  Mail  Given  Special  Attention. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 


Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Streets 


New  York 


Union  Theological  Seminary 

Broadway  at  120th  St.,  New  Yorjc  City 

The  charter  requires  that,  "Equal  privileges 
of  admission  and  instruction,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Institution,  shall  be  allowed  to 
Students  of  every  denomination  of  Christians." 
Eighty-second  Year  began  September  26,  1917. 
For  catalogue,  address  The   Dean   of   Students. 
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The  University  of  Chicago 


HOME 
STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For    detailed    in- 
formation addresa 


What  U  You 'if 


Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the 
nerve-center  of  civilization  ;  history  is  being 
made  at  this  world  capital.  The  Pathfinder's 
illustrated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear,  im- 
partial and  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affairs 
during  these  strenuous,  epoch-making  days. 


Nation's  Capital 

itteroi  15c  in  stamps  or  coin  will  brine  you  I  the  Pathfinder 


The  little  matter  oi  ISc  in  stamps  or  coin  will  brine  you  I  the  Pathfinder 
13  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  weekly,  public 
the  Nation's  center,  for  the  Nation;  a  paper  that  prints  ill  the  iu-»s  ol  Die 
world  and  tells  Uictruthand  only  the  truth ;  now  in  its  i  llh  year.  This  pa- 
per tills  the  bill  without  emptying  the  purse:  it  costs  but  $1  a  yew.  If  you 
want  to  keep  posted  on  whatissroinironintheworhl,  at  the  least  expense 
of  time  or  money,  this  is  your  means.  If  you  want  a  paper  in  your  home 
whit  h  is  sincere,  reliable,  entcrtaininir,  wholesome,  the  l'athfinderis  yours.  If  you  would  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  evci  j 
clearly,  fairly,  briefly— here  it  is.  A  dollar  bill  mailed  at  our  risk  will  bring  you  the  Pathfinder  for  a  full  year,  or  simply  send  ISc  to 
showtliatyoumightlikesuchapapir.iiiclwewillsendthePathfinderonprotMtMia  r»_Ai.x:„j„_  D~-  Oil  \AJ-.„u~„t„„  n  f» 
13  weeks.    The  ISc  does  not  repay  us.  but  we  are  elad  to  invest  in  new  friends.  raillTIIMier,  BOX  J3.      TYaS.iingT.On,  U.  L. 
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WEBSTER'S  NEW 
I  INTERNATIONAL 
I  DICTIONARY  M 

I  G. &  CMJERRl AM  CO.  SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 

£  Please  send  me  speci-f" 

men  pages  and       J    NAME  

FREE  POCKET  MAPS  | 
$)  per  INDEPENDENT    ^-ADDRESS' 
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Whatever  your  question;  —  be  it  the  pronunciation 
of  a  new  term;    the  spelling  of  a  puzzling  word: 
the  location    of  Nigeria,  the   meaning  of 
tractor,  white  coal  etc  ..—this  New  Creation 
contains  a  clear,  accurate. final  answer 
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Detroit,    ilicn. 

Dear   Madam: 

Our  New  Fall  Magazine 
of  Fashion,  illustrating  the. 
very  newest  and  finest  things 
in  Women's  Misses  and  Child- 
rens  high  grade  wearing  apparel, 
the  most  unique  magazine  of  its 
kind  published  in  America  -  is 
now  ready.   Send  for  it  at  once. 
There  is  no  charge. 


nEWCOMB-EITElCCTT  COMPANY. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Dept.  N. 


opies 


Form  Letters 
Ruled  Form* 
Bulletins 
Price  Lists 
Illustrated 
Notices 


Manufacturers,  merchants,  pro- 
fessional men,  you  can  print 
from  20  to  looo  copies  of  any 
hand-written  or  ruled  form, 
quickly    and    perfectly    with    a 


STENCIL  DUPLICATOR 

Prints  or  any  size,   weight  or 

kind  of  paper    irom  a  3  x  5 

inch  ruled    index    card  to  a 

multi    page  8k2    x   16    inch 

booklet. 

on  free  trial  with  com- 
ete  equipment  for  hand- 
written, typewritten   and 
led  work. 

Write  for 
factory 
price  and 
free  trial 

offer. 


One  Model 

Low  Foctorcj  Price  XU'o1^ 


TYPEWRITERS  $10 

up.  ALL  makes.  Completely  rebuilt.  Five  years' 
fruar«Trtee.  Shipped  on  trial.  Write  today  fur 
I  d  Price  offer  No.  1 1  b-li— positively  a  list  of 

biggr#t  bargains. 

WHITEHEAD  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
186  N.  La  Salle  Street,        Chicago,  Illinois 


TYPEWRITERS 


SAVE  FROM 
$25  to  $75 


I  p-to-date  machines  of  standard 
makes— Remingtons,  etc.,  thoroughly 
rebuilt,  trademarked  and  guaranteed 
the  fame  as  new.  We  operate  the  largest 
rebuilt  typewriter  factories  In  the  world.. 
Kffleiunt  service  through  Branch  Storesl 
In  leading  cities  Insures  satisfaction. 
Bend   today  for  .descriptive  catalogue. 

American  Writlnz  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  339  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMIES 

perplex  many  housewives  these  days.  The 
Countryside  Shop  carries  in  its  always  enlarg- 
ing files  of  information  a  great  amount  of  data 
covering  a  large  number  of  items  of  vital  im- 
portance to  those  who  manage  the  household 
expenses. 

Call   on   us   for  information  on   any  subject  re- 
lating to  the   home,   the   grounds,  the  community. 

COUNTRYSIDE  SHOP  119  West  40th  St..  N.  Y.  City 


CREATIVE    CHEMISTRY 


(Continued  fr 
per   acre  instead  of  our   113  bushels.   But 
the  United  States  uses  on  the  average  only 
28    pounds    of    fertilizer    per    acre,    while 
Europe  uses  200. 

It  is  clear  that  Ave  cannot  rely  upon 
Chile,  but  make  nitrates  for  ourselves  as 
Germany  does.  In  the  first  article  of  this 
series  we  considered  the  new  methods  of 
fixing  the  free  nitrogen  from  the  air.  But 
the  fixation  of  nitrogen  is  a  new  business 
in  this  country  and  our  chief  reliance  so 
far  has  been  the  coke  ovens.  When  coal  is 
heated  in  retorts  or  ovens  for  making  coke 
or  gas  a  lot  of  ammonia  comes  off  with  the 
other  products  of  decomposition  and  is 
caught  in  the  sulfuric  acid  used  to  wash 
the  gas  as  ammonium  sulfate.  Our  Ameri- 
can coke-makers  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  letting  this  escape  into  the  air  and  con- 
sequently we  have  been  losing  some  700,000 
tons  of  ammonium  salts  every  year,  enough 
to  keep  our  land  rich  and  give  us  all  the 
explosives  we  should  need.  But  now  they 
are  reforming  and  putting  in  ovens  that 
save  the  by-products  such  as  ammonia  and 
coal  tar,  so  in  1016  we  got  from  this  source 
325,000  tons  a  year  and  it  is  expected  that 
this  will  soon  be  raised  to  400,000  tons. 

Germany  has  a  natural  monopoly  of 
potash  as  Chile  has  a  natural  monopoly  of 
nitrates.  The  agriculture  of  Europe  and 
America  has  been  virtually  dependent  upon 
these  two  sources  of  plant  foods.  Now 
when  tke  world  was  cleft  in  twain  by  the 
shock  of  August,  1914,  the  Allied  Powers 
had  the  nitrates  and  the  Central  Powers 
had  the  potash.  If  Germany  had  not  had 
up  her  sleeve  a  new  process  for  making 
nitrates  she  could  not  long  have  carried  on 
a  war  and  doubtless  would  not  have  ven- 
tured upon  it.  But  the  outside  world  had 
no  such  substitute  for  the  German  potash 
salts  and  has  not  yet  discovered  one.  Con- 
sequently the  price  of  potash  in  the  United 
States  jumped  from  $40  to  $400  and  the 
cost  of  food  has  gone  up  with  it.  There  is 
a  standing  reward  open — say  a  million  or 
a  hundred  million  dollars,  the  world  will 
not  haggle  over  the  price — to  anybody  who 
will  discover  a  bed  of  potash  salts  equal  to 
that  of  Stassfurt  or  a  process  that  will 
match  it.  Even  under  the  stimulus  of  prices 
ten  times  the  normal  and  with  chemists 
searching  furnace  crannies  and  bad  lands 
the  United  States  was  able  to  scrape  up 
less  than  10,000  tons  of  potash  in  1916, 
and  this  is  barely  enough  to  satisfy  our 
needs  for  two  weeks ! 

Yet  potash  compounds  are  as  cheap  as 
dirt.  Pick  up  a  handful  of  gravel  and  you 
will  be  apt  to  find  much  of  it  feldspar  or 
other  mineral  containing  some  ten  per  cent 
of  potash  which — when  extracted — would 
be  worth  $500  a  ton.  Unfortunately  it  is  in 
combination  with  silica,  which  is  harder 
to  break  up  than  a  trust.  But  "constant 
washing  wears  away  stones"  and  the  pot- 
ash that  the  metallurgist  finds  too  hard  to 
extract  in  his  hottest  furnace  is  washed 
out  in  the  course  of  time  thru  the  drop- 
ping of  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven.  "All 
rivers  run  to  the  sea"  and  so  the  sea  gets 
salt,  all  sorts  of  salts,  principally  sodium 
chloride  (our  table  salt)  and  next  magne- 
sium, calcium  and  potassium  chlorides  or 
sulfates  in  this  order  of  abundance.  But  if 
we  evaporate  sea-water  down  to  dryness 
all  these  are  left  in  a  mix  together  and  it 
is  hard  to  sort  them  out.  Only  patient  Na- 
ture has  time  for  it  and  she  only  did  in  one 
place,  that  is  at  Stassfurt,  Germany.  It 
Beems  that  in  the  days  when  northwestern 
Prussia  was  undetermined  whether  it 
should  be  sea  or  land  it  was  flooded  an- 
nually by  sea-water.  As  this  slowly  evapo- 
|  rated  the  dissolved  salts  crystallized  out  at 
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the  critical  points,  leaving  beds  of  various 
combinations.  Each  year  there  would  be 
deposited  three  to  five  inches  of  salts  with 
a  thin  layer  of  calcium  sulfate  or  gypsum 
on  top.  Counting  these  annual  layers,  like 
the  rings  on  a  stump,  we  find  that  the 
Stassfurt  beds  were  ten  thousand  years  in 
the  making.  They  were  first  worked  for  their 
salt,  common  salt,  alone,  but  in  1837  the 
Prussian  Government  began  prospecting 
for  new  and  deeper  deposits  and  found, 
not  the  clean  rock  salt  that  they  wanted, 
but  bittern,  largely  magnesium  sulfate  or 
Epsom  salt,  which  is  not  at  all  nice  for 
table  use.  This  stuff  was  first  thrown  away 
until  it  was  realized  that  it  was  much  more 
valuable  for  the  potash  it  contains  than 
was  the  rock  salt  they  were  after.  Then 
the  Germans  began  to  purify  the  Stassfurt 
salts  and  market  them  thruout  the  world. 
They  contain  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  magnesium  chloride  mixt  with 
magnesium  chloride  in  "carnallite,"  with 
magnesium  sulfate  in  "kainite"  and  sodium 
chloride  in  "sylvinite."  More  than  thirty 
thousand  miners  and  workmen  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Stassfurt  works.  There  are 
some  seventy  distinct  establishments  en- 
gaged in  the  business,  but  they  are  in  com- 
bination. In  fact  they  are  compelled  to  be, 
for  the  German  Government  is  as  anxious 
to  promote  trusts  as  the  American  Govern- 
ment is  to  prevent  them.  Once  the  Stass- 
furt firms  had  a  falling  out  and  began  a 
cutthroat  competition.  But  the  German 
Government  objects  to  its  people  cutting 
each  other's  throats.  American  dealers  were 
getting  unheard  of  bargains  when  the  Ger- 
man Government  stepped  in  and  compelled 
the  competing  corporations  to  recombine 
under  threat  of  putting  on  an  export  duty 
that  would  eat  up  their  profits. 

The  advantages  of  such  business  co- 
operation are  specially  shown  in  opening 
up  a  new  market  for  an  unknown  product 
as  in  the  case  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Stassfurt  salts  into  American  agriculture. 
The  farmer  in  any  country  is  apt  to  be  set 
in  his  ways  and  when  it  comes  to  inducing 
him  to  spend  his  hard  earned  money  for 
chemicals  that  he  never  heard  of  and  could 
not  pronounce  he— quite  rightly — has  to  be 
shown.  Well,  he  was  shown.  It  was,  if  I 
remember  right,  early  in  the  nineties  that 
the  German  Kali  Syndikat  began  opera- 
tions in  America  and  the  United  States 
Government  became  its  chief  advertising 
agent.  In  every  state  there  was  an  agri- 
cultural experiment  station  and  these  were 
provided  liberally  with  illustrated  litera- 
ture on  Stassfurt  salts  with  colored  wall 
charts  and  sets  of  samples  and  free  sacks 
of  salts  for  field  experiments.  The  station 
men,  finding  that  they  could  rely  upon  the 
scientific  accuracy  of  the  information  sup- 
plied by  Kali  and  that  the  experiments 
worked  out  well,  became  enthusiastic  ad- 
vocates of  potash  fertilizers.  The  station 
bulletins — which  Uncle  Sam  was  kind 
enough  to  carry  free  to  all  the  farmers  of 
the  state — sometimes  were  worded  so  like 
the  Kali  Company  advertising  that  the 
company  might  have  raised  a  complaint  of 
plagiarizing,  but  they  never  did.  The  Chil- 
ean nitrates,  which  are  under  British  con- 
trol, were  later  introduced  by  similar  meth- 
ods thru  the  agency  of  the  state  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  missionary  work, 
which  cost  the  Kali  Company  $50,000  a 
year,  the  attention  of  a  large  proportion  of 
American  farmers  was  turned  toward  in- 
tensive farming  and  they  began  to  realize 
the  necessity  of  feeding  the  soil  that  was 
feeding  them.  They  grew  dependent  upon 
these    two    foreign    and    widely    separated 
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sources  of  supply.  In  the  year  before  the 
war  the  United  States  imported  250,000 
tons  of  Stassfurt  salts,  for  which  the  far- 
mers paid  more  than  $20,000,000.  Then  a 
declaration  of  American  independence- — 
the  German  embargo  of  1915 — cut  us  off 
from  Stassfurt  and  for  the  last  three  years 
we  have  had  to  rely  upon  our  own  re- 
sources. We  have  seen  how  Germany — 
shut  off  from  Chile — solved  the  nitrogen 
problem  for  her  fields  and  munition  plants. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we — shut  off 
from  Germany — can  solve  the  potash  prob- 
lem as  well.  It  does  not  seem  so  easy. 

There  is  no  more  lack  of  potash  in  the 
rocks  than  there  is  of  nitrogen  in  the  air, 
but  the  nitrogen  is  free  and  has  only  to  be 
caught  and  combined,  while  the  potash  is 
shut  up  in  a  granite  prison  from  which  it 
is  hard  to  get  it  free.  It  is  not  the  per- 
centage in  the  soil  but  the  percentage  in 
the  soil  water  that  counts.  A  farmer  with 
his  potash  locked  up  in  silicates  is  like  the 
merchant  who  has  left  the  key  of  his  safe 
at  home  in  his  other  trousers.  He  may  be 
solvent,  but  he  cannot  meet  a  sight  draft. 
It  is  only  solvent  potash  that  passes  cur- 
rent. 

In  the  days  of  our  grandfathers  we  had 
not  only  national  independence  but  house- 
hold independence.  Every  homestead  had 
its  own  potash  plant  and  soap  factory. 
The  frugal  housewife  dumped  the  maple 
wood  ashes  of  the  fireplace  into  a  hollow 
log  set  up  on  end  in  the  backyard.  Water 
poured  over  the  ashes  leached  out  the  lye, 
which  drained  into  a  bucket  beneath.  This 
gave  her  a  solution  of  pearl  ash  or  potas- 
sium carbonate  whose  concentration  she 
tested  with  an  egg  as  a  hydrometer.  In  the 
meantime  she  had  been  saving  up  all  the 
waste  grease  from  the  frying  pan  and  pork 
rinds  from  the  plate  and  by  trying  out 
these  she  got  her  soap  fat.  Then  on  a  day 
set  apart  for  this  disagreeable  process  in 
chemical  technology  she  boiled  the  fat  and 
the  lye  together  and  got  "soft  soap."  or  as 
the  chemist  would  call  it,  potassium  stear- 
ate.  If  she  wanted  hard  soap  she  "salted  it 
out"  with  brine.  The  sodium  stearate  being 
less  soluble  was  precipitated  to  the  top 
and  cooled  into  a  solid  cake  that  could  be 
cut  into  bars  by  pack  thread.  But  the  fru- 
gal housewife  threw  away  in  the  waste 
water  what  we  now  consider  the  most  val- 
uable ingredients,  the  potash  and  the 
glycerine. 

But  the  old  lye-leach  is  only  to  be  found 
in  ruins  on  an  abandoned  farm  and  we 
no  longer  burn  wood  at  the  rate  of  a  log 
a  night.  Last  year  even  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  tenfold  prices  the  amount  of  potash 
produced  as  pearl  ash  was  only  220  tons — 
and  we  need  at  least  300,000  tons  in  some 
form.  It  would,  of  course,  be  very  desirable 
as  a  conservation  measure  if  all  the  saw- 
dust and  waste  wood  were  utilized  by  char- 
ring it  in  retorts.  The  gas  makes  a  handy 
fuel.  The  tar  washed  from  the  gas  contains 
a  lot  of  valuable  products.  And  potash  can 
be  leached  out  of  the  charcoal  or  from  its 
ashes  whenever  it  is  burned.  But  this  at 
best  would  not  go  far  toward  solving  the 
problem  of  our  national  supply. 

There  are  other  potash-bearing  wastes 
that  might  be  utilized.  The  cement  mills 
which  use  feldspar  in  combination  with 
limestone  give  off  a  potash  dust,  very  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  their  neighbors.  This 
can  be  collected  by  running  the  furnace 
clouds  into  large  settling  chambers  or  long 
flues,  where  the  dust  may  be  caught  in 
bags,  or  washed  out  by  water  sprays  or 
thrown  down  by  electricity.  The  blast  fur- 
naces for  iron  also  throw  off  potash-bearing 
fumes. 

Our  six  million  ton  crop  of  sugar  beets 
last  year  contained  some  12,000  tons  of 
nitrogen.  4000  tons  of  phosphoric  acid  ami 


LADY  Maclcworth  quotes  a 
J  former  cabinet  minister  as 
remarking  that  Sanatogen  is  "a 
national  necessity  to  preserve  good 
nerves."  For  eighteen  years  pre- 
vious to  the  war  Sanatogen  had 
been  building  up  its  remarkable 
prestige  among  the  English 
people.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker, 
Arnold  Bennett,  Hall  Caine — 
many  indeed  are  the  leaders  of 
British  thought  who  have  long 
been  publicly  endorsing  it. 

Today,  therefore,  when  national 
good  health  has  become  a  necessity, 
when  the  sick  list  must  be  kept  low 
and  the  convalescent  made  well  in  the 
least  possible  time,  England  knows 
she  can  place  utmost  reliance  upon  its 
wonderful  tonic  and  upbuilding  quali- 
ties in  any  emergency. 

This  is  why  such  vast  quantities  of 
Sanatogen  are  used  by  the  British  in  the 
convalescent  hospitals  at  home,  in  the 
base  hospitals,  in  the  trenches — in  fact, 
wherever  the  burdens  and  horrors  of  war 
make  it  necessary  to  preserve  and  restore 


steady  nerves  and  build   up  weakened 
bodies. 

Sanatogen  Long  Made  in  America 

In  this  country,  too,  Sanatogen  has 
the  highest  standing.  It  is  endorsed 
not  only  by  many  prominent  men — 
such  as  Colonel  Henry  Watterson  and 
John  Burroughs — but  by  thousands  of 
physicians.  The  Sanatogen  sold  here 
is  made  in  an  American  factory  by  an 
American  Company. 

Civilian  and  soldier  alike  find  bene- 
fit in  Sanatogen.  It  strengthens  and 
sustains,  it  promotes  fitness  and  recup- 
erates after  fatigue.  The  delicate  child, 
the  anaemic  young  girl,  the  nursing 
mother,  the  run-down  business  man — 
all  find  help  in  Sanatogen. 

A  trial  will  convince  you — do  you 
not  owe  it  to  your  health  to  give  Sana- 
togen this  trial  today? 

*     *     * 

"The  Art  of  Living,"  a  charming 
booklet  by  Richard  LeGallienne, 
touching  on  Sanatogen's  kindly  help 
and  giving  other  aids  in  the  quest  of 
contentment  and  better  health,  sent 
free  on  request.  Address  The  Bauer 
Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  26  R,  Irving 
Place,  New  York  City. 


Good  druggists  everywhere  sell  Sanatogen — no  increase  in  prices — in  _?  sizes, 

$1,  $1.90,  and  $3.60 


THE    STONE    SCHOOL 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,    Box    S,    New  York 

FIFTY-FIRST    YEAR 

A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open  Country.     For  Boys  from  9  to  19. 

LOCATION:     SO  miles  from  New  York,  on  a  sprr  of  Storm  King  Mountain,  900  feet  above  sea  level.    Healthful.  Invigorating, 
unusually  adapted  to  a  sane  and  simple  out-of-door  liie. 

WORK:    Prcnarntion  for  College  or  Business  Life:  recent  graduates  In  12  leading  colleges.     Each  boy  studied  pi 
mentally  to  increase  individual  cthciency.     Small  classes :    A  teacher  for  every  six 

ATHLETICS  :    Two  fields  with  excellent  facilities  for  all  sports,  under  supervision  :  hiking,  woods  MfCi  ««  1mm 
You  tire  invited  to  come  and  see  /or  yourself.     Catalog  sent  on  application, 
ALVAN  K.  LUERR.   Headmaster 
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Made 
Young 


I  will  tell  the  secret  of 
a  youthful  face  to  any 
woman  whose  appear- 
ance shows  that  time  or 
illness  or  any  other  cause 
is  stealing  from  her  the 
charm  of  girlhood  beauty. 
1  will  show  how  without 
cosmetics,  creams,  massage, 
masks,  plasters,  straps,  vi- 
brators, "beauty"  treatments 
or  other  artificial  means,  she  can  take  the  look 
of  age  fiom  her  countenance.  1  want  every 
woman,  young  or  middle  aged,  who  has  a  single 
facial  defect  to  know  about  my 

Beauty  Exercises 

which  remove  lines  and  "crow's  feet"  and 
wrinkles;  fill  up  ugly  hollows;  give  roundness  to 
scrawny  necks;  lift  up  sagging  corners  of  the 
mouth;  and  clear  up  muddy  or  sallow  skins.  1 
will  explain  all  this  to  any  woman  who  will  write 
to  me.  I  will  show?  how  five  minutes  daily  with 
my  simple  facial  exercises  will  work  wonders. 
This  information  is  free  to  all  who  ask  for  it. 

Results  Guaranteed 

I  absolutely  guarantee  results.  No  woman 
need  be  disappointed  I  offer  the  exercises  at 
my  risk  Let  me  tell  you  about  them.  Write 
for  my  Free  Book  (sent  in  plain  sealed  envelope). 
It  wiH  tell  you  just  what  to  do  to  bring  back 
firmness  to  the  facial  muscles  and  tissues  and 
smoothness  and  beauty  to  the  skin.   Write  today. 

KATHRYN  MURRAY 

Suite  1077        Garland  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


When 

the 

clock 


strikes 

twelve 

midnight 


SATURDAY  NOVEMBER  10th 

It  will  be  too  late  to  mail  your  order 
for  the  magazines  you  like  at  our  Fall 
Bargain  Prices.  We  handle  every  period- 
ical published,  and 

WE  TRUST  YOU 

Send  vis  your  magazine  order  now,  with- 
out remittance.  We  will  fill  it  at  the 
LOWEST  CLUB  RATES  OBTAINABLE 
(GUARANTEED)  and  you  may  pay  on 
receipt  of  bill. 

The  only  complete  early  Fall  magazine 
catalog  and  price  list  published  can  be  had 
from  us  FREE  for  the  asking,  but  remem- 
ber that  your  order  must  be  postmarked 
not  later  than  Nov.  10.  191 7,  to  get  the 
Bargain  rates.  To  be  sure  of  them, 
ORDER  NOW. 

OORE-COTTRELI 

SUBSCRIPTION  AGENCIES  JLl 
NORTH  COHOCTON.  N.  Y. 


M 


]    1865 


1917   [ 


Established  Over  Half  Century 


C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

STRICTLY  RELIABLE  FURS 

Invite  your  inspection  of 
our  Exclusive  Models  in 

Cloth  Coats — Fur  Trimmed 

For  Street  and  Evening  Wear 

126  West  42nd  Street 


NEW  YORK 


£rz 


l/'RANICH-ff-B 

^V  iJftra- Quality 

A    ^^*    and  Player 


Etttblithcd  1864 


In  Tone  and  Artistic  Merit  Their  Leadership 
Is  Acknowledged  by  Musicians  Everywhere. 

Write  for  story  of  "The  Nine  MuMee." 

KRANICH  &  BACH      ....     New  York  City 


18,000  tons  of  potash,  all  of  which  was  lost 
except  where  the  waste  liquors  from  the 
sugar  factory  were  used  in  irrigating  the 
beet  laud.  The  beet  molasses,  after  extract- 
ing all  the  sugar  possible  by  means  of  lime, 
leaves  a  waste  liquor  from  which  the  pot- 
ash can  be  recovered  by  evaporation  and 
charring  and  leaching  the  residue.  The 
Germans  get  5000  tons  of  potassium  cyan- 
ide and  as  much  ammonium  sulfate  an- 
nually from  the  waste  liquor  of  their  beet 
sugar  factories  and  if  it  pays  them  to  save 
this  it  ought  to  pay  us  where  potash  is 
dearer.  Various  other  industries  can  put 
in  a  bit  when  Uncle  Sam  passes  around  the 
contribution  basket  marked  "Potash  for  the 
Poor."  Wool  wastes  and  fish  refuse  make 
valuable  fertilizers,  altho  they  will  not  go 
far  toward  solving  the  problem.  If  we 
saved  all  our  potash  by-products  they  would 
not  suppiy  more  than  fifteen  per  cent  of 
our  needs. 

Tho  no  potash  beds  comparable  to  those 
of  Stassfurt  have  yet  been  discovered  in 
the  United  States,  yet  in  Nebraska,  Utah, 
California  and  other  western  states  there 
are  a  number  of  alkali  lakes,  wet  or  dry, 
containing  a  considerable  amount  of  potash 
mixt  with  soda  salts.  The  plants  at  Searles 
Lake,  California,  expect  to  be  able  to  put 
out  1000  tons  a  month  now  that  Congress 
has  granted  permission  to  work  the  de- 
posits which  are  on  Government  reserves. 
Altogether  we  got  from  these  western  salts 
and  brines  3994  tons  of  potash  last  year. 

Another  mineral  source  of  potash  is 
alunite,  which  is  a  sort  of  natural  alum, 
or  double  sulfate  of  potassium  and  alum- 
inum, with  about  ten  per  cent  of  potash. 
It  contains  a  lot  of  extra  alumina,  but  after 
roasting  in  a  kiln  the  potassium  sulfate  can 
be  leached  out.  The  alunite  beds  near 
Marysville,  Utah,  are  now  being  worked 
for  all  they  are  worth,  but  the  process  does 
not  give  potash  cheap  enough  for  our  needs 
in  ordinary  times. 

The  tourist  going  thru  Wyoming  on  the 
Union  Pacific  will  have  to  the  north  of 
him  what  is  marked  on  the  map  as  the 
"Leucite  Hills."  If  he  looks  up  the  word 
in  the  Unabridged  that  he  carries  in  his 
satchel  he  will  find  that  leucite  is  a  kind 
of  lava  and  that  it  contains  potash.  But  as 
he  will  also  observe  that  the  potash  is 
combined  with  alumina  and  silica,  which 
are  hard  to  get  out  and  useless  when  you 
get  them  out.  One  of  the  lavas  of  the 
Leucite  Hills,  that  named  from  its  native 
state  "Wyomingite,"  gives  fifty-seven  per 
cent  of  its  potash  in  a  soluble  form  on 
roasting  with  alunite — but  this  costs  too 
much.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the 
potash  feldspars  and  mica.  They  are  abund- 
ant enough,  but  until  we  find  a  way  of  util- 
izing the  by-products,  say  the  silica  in 
cement  and  the  aluminum  as  a  metal,  they 
cannot  solve  our  problem. 

Since  it  is  so  hard  to  get  potash  from 
the  land  it  has  been  suggested  that  we  har- 
vest the  sea.  The  experts  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
placed  high  hopes  in  the  kelp  or  giant  sea- 
weed which  floats  in  great  masses  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  not  far  off  from  the  Cali- 
fornia coast.  This  can  be  hauled  into  barges 
and  brought  to  shore,  where  it  may  be  dried 
and  used  locally  as  a  fertilizer  or  burned 
and  the  potassium  chloride  leached  out  of 
the  charcoal  ashes.  But  it  is  hard  to  handle 
the  bulky,  slimy  sea-weed,  cheaply  enough 
to  get  out  of  it  the  small  amount  of  potash 
it  contains.  Last  year  the  four  large  plants 
engaged  in  the  kelp  business  contributed 
only  about  a  thousand  tons  of  potash. 

This  completes  our  survey  of  the  visible 
sources  of  potash  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  prospect  is  promising.  Last  year 
we  could  only  produce  about  10,000  tons 
of  potash.   In   1917  we   hope  by   energetic 
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exertion  to  raise  it  to  20,000  or  25,000  tons. 
But  we  need  300,000  tons  and  we  could 
use  twice  that  to  advantage  if  we  had  it. 
Professor  Ostwald,  the  great  chemist  of 
Leipzig,  says : 

America  went  into  the  war  like  a  man  with 
a  rope  around  his  neck  which  is  in  his  enemy's 
hands  and  is  pretty  tightly  drawn.  With  its  tre- 
mendous deposits  Germany  has  a  world  monopoly 
in  potash,  a  point  of  immense  value  which  can- 
not be  reckoned  too  highly  when  once  this  war 
is  going  to  be  settled.  It  is  in  Germany's  power 
to  dictate  which  of  the  nations  shall  have  plenty 
of  food  and  which  shall  starve. 

If,  then,  some  mineralogist  or  metallur- 
gist will  cut  that  rope  by  showing  us  a 
supply  of  cheap  potash  we  will  erect  him  a 
monument  as  big  as  Washington's.  But 
Ostwald  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  Amer- 
ica is  as  dependent  as  Germany  upon  pot- 
ash. The  bulk  of  our  food  crops  are  at 
present  raised  without  the  use  of  any  fer- 
tilizers  whatever. 

When  we  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
the  third  plant  food  we  feel  better.  While 
the  United  States  has  no  such  monopoly 
of  phosphates  as  Germany  has  of  potash 
and  Chile  has  of  nitrates  we  have  an 
abundance  and  to  spare.  Whereas  we  for- 
merly imported  about  $17,000,000  worth  of 
potash  from  Germany  and  $20,000,000 
worth  of  nitrates  from  Chile  a  year  we 
exported   $7,000,000   worth   of   phosphates. 

Whoever  it  was  who  first  noticed  that 
the  grass  grew  thicker  around  a  buried 
bone  he  lived  so  long  ago  that  we  cannot 
do  honor  to  his  powers  of  observation,  but 
ever  since  then — whenever  it  was — old 
bones  have  been  used  as  a  fertilizer.  But 
we  long  ago  used  up  all  the  buffalo  bones 
we  could  find  on  the  prairies  and  our  pack- 
ing houses  could  not  give  us  enough  bone- 
meal  to  go  around,  so  we  have  had  to  draw 
upon  the  old  bone-yards  of  prehistoric  ani 
ma  Is.  Deposits  of  lime  phosphate  of  such 
origin  were  found  in  South  Carolina  in 
1870  and  in  Florida  in  1888.  Since  then 
the  industry  has  developed  with  amazing 
rapidity  until  in  1913  the  United  States 
produced  over  three  million  tons  of  phos- 
phates, nearly  half  of  which  was  sent 
abroad.  The  chief  source  at  present  is  the 
Florida  pebbles,  which  are  dredged  up  from 
the  bottoms  of  lakes  and  rivers  or  washed 
out  from  the  banks  of  streams  by  a  hy- 
draulic jet.  The  gravel  is  washed  free  from 
the  sand  and  clay,  screened  and  dried,  and 
then  is  ready  for  shipment.  The  rock  de- 
posits of  Florida  and  South  Carolina  are 
more  limited  than  the  pebble  beds  and  may 
be  exhausted  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  years, 
but  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  have  a  lot  in 
reserve  and  behind  them  are  Idaho,  Wyom- 
ing and  other  western  states  with  millions 
of  acres  of  phosphate  land,  so  in  this  re- 
spect we  are  independent. 

But  ever  here  the  war  has  hit  us  hard. 
For  the  calcium  phosphate  as  it  comes 
from  the  ground  is  not  altogether  available 
because  it  is  not  very  soluble  and  the  plants 
can  only  use  what  they  can  get  in  the 
water  that  they  suck  up  from  the  soil.  But 
if  the  phosphate  is  treated  with  sulfuric 
acid  it  becomes  more  soluble  and  this  prod- 
uct is  sold  as  "superphosphate."  The  sul- 
furic acid  is  made  mostly  from  iron  pyrite 
and  this  we  have  been  content  to  import, 
over  800.000  tons  of  it  a  year,  largely  from 
Spain,  altho  we  have  an  abundance  at  home. 
Now  that  the  shortage  of  shipping  has  shut 
off  the  foreign  supply  we  are  using  more 
of  our  own  pyrite  and  also  our  deposits  of 
native  sulfur  along  the  Gulf  coast.  But  as 
:i  consequence  of  this  sulfuric  acid  has  gone 
up  from  $5  to  $25  a  ton  and  acidulated 
phosphates  have  gone   up  correspondingly. 

Germany  is  short  on  natural  phosphates 
as  she  is  long  on  natural  potash.  But  she 
lias  made  up  for  it  by  utilizing  a  by-prod- 
uct of  her  steelworks.  When  phosphorus 
occurs  in  iron  ore,  even  in  minute  amounts, 


Does  Red  Meat  Cause 

Rheumatism? 

By  R.  L.  Alsaker,  M.  D. 

Author  of  "Maintaining  Health" 

DEAR  DOCTOR  ALSAKER :  I  am  43  years  old.  Have  hardly  had 
a  sick  day  in  my  life,  except  the  usual  diseases  of  childhood  and  an 
occasional  cold  in  the  fall  or  spring,  when  most  people  seem  to  catch 
cold.  For  the  past  three  years  I  have  had  occasional  pains  in  the 
shoulder,  the  knee  joints,  and  in  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand. 

My  doctor  tells  me  that  I  have  rheumatism  and  that  I  must  stop 
eating  meat — especially  red  meat — beef,  lamb,  etc.  I  eat  very  little 
meat.  My  breakfast  consists  of  bacon  and  eggs  or  one  mutton  chop, 
rolls  and  occasionally  wheat  cakes  (never  more  than  three),  or  toast 
and  a  cup  of  coffee.  And  I  eat  a  little  fruit  and  oatmeal  with  cream 
and  sugar.  For  lunch  a  couple  of  soft  boiled  eggs  and  a  piece  of  pie 
or  cake  and  a  glass  of  milk.  Sometimes  I  take  Boston  baked  beans 
instead  of  eggs  and  tea  instead  of  milk.  For  dinner  we  have  soup,  a 
roast  of  some  kind,  or  broiled  or  baked  fish,  with  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables,   and   occasionally   a  salad,   but   I   don't   care   much   for  raw 

food,   and   always   a  dessert — ice  cream,  stewed  fruit,  pie  or  cake — and  after  dinner  coffee. 

If  red  meat  causes  rheumatism,  why  should  I  have  it  and  the  other  members   of  the   family,   who 

eat  meat  as  frequently  as  I  do,  be  free?  W    J    L 


L.  ALSAKER,  M.  D. 


THIS  gentleman  seems  to  think  that  he 
has  been  quite  well,  though  he  and 
real  health  have  not  been  on  speaking 
terms  for  some  years.  Those  who  are  well 
do  not  have  colds.  Colds  are  a  warning, 
a  danger  signal,  showing  that  the  body  is 
full  of  impurities  and  waste. 

Pains  that  travel  from  joint  to  joint, 
usually  called  rheumatic  pains,  are  another 
sign  that  the  blood  is  charged  with  impuri- 
ties. 

This  gentleman  seems  to  think  that  he 
has  been  prudent  about  his  eating,  when 
in  fact  he  has  been  careless.  At  43  every- 
body owes  it  to  himself  and  family  to  know 
how  to  eat  so  as  to  have  health.  Eggs, 
meat,  fish  and  milk  are  proteids  (albumin- 
ous foods  1.  The  body  needs  a  limited 
amount  of  these  foods,  but  if  they  are  taken 
in  excess,  as  they  are  when  eaten  at  every 
meal,  they  build  rheumatism,  catarrh,  bron- 
chitis, asthma,  colds,  Bright's  disease  and 
other  ills. 

Why  does  not  every  member  in  this  fam- 
ily have  rheumatism?  Because  individuals 
differ,  and  what  will  express  itself  as 
rheumatism  in  one  may  take  the  form  of  a 
different  disease  in  another  individual. 
Each  and  every  one  who  lives  in  this  man- 
ner must  from  time  to  time  have  some  kind 
of  physical  trouble. 

Red  meat  does  not  in  itself  cause  rheumatism, 
though  overeating  of  meat  often  helps  to  build 
the  trouble.  I  have  to  fall  back  on  experience 
and  say  that  I  have  had  numerous  cases  of 
rheumatism  of  all  kinds — gout,  lumbago,  muscu- 
lar rheumatism,  rheumatism  of  the  joints,  chronic 
and  acute — and  every  case,  without  exception, 
has  recovered,  when  they  followed  directions. 
Many  of  these  patients  had  had  rheumatism 
from  ten  to  thirty  years,  during  which  time 
they  had  consumed  vast  quantities  of  drugs  and 
had  gone  to  springs  and  had  been  boiled  out, 
without  special  benefit. 

These  sufferers  recovered  through  proper  liv- 
ing, especiallv  through  correct  eating.  If  this 
gentleman  will  eat  and  drink  as  he  should,  he 
will  recover,  as  all  the  rest  did.  There  are  no 
if  a  and  huts  about  it — he  will  get  well  and  stay 
well.  What  is  more,  right  eating  will  make  his 
whole  family  well.  And  they  won't  need  any 
drugs  or  operations.  It  is  natural  to  be  well, 
and     those     who      follow      Nature's      laws      will 


always  have  health  Proper  eating  is  the  most 
important,  in  fact  the  dominating,  health  factor. 
Everyone  who  has  rheumatism  can  eat  his  way 
out  of  it  and  into  health.     No  one  need  be  sick. 

Rheumatism  is  a  luxury,  not  a  necessity. 
Those  who  get  it,  can  keep  it  indefinitely.  They 
can  also  get  rid  of  it  and  stay  rid  of  it.  Those 
who  have  rheumatism  should  not  complain  about 
it,  for  they  have  the  knowledge  at  hand  that 
will  show  them  how  to  get  out  of  the  aches  and 
pains  of  rheumatism  and  back  to  health. 

Realizing  the  universal  need  of  clearly  defined 
instruction  on.  the  cause  and  cure  of  this  annoy- 
ing disease  I  have  outlined  in  a  small  volume  a 
plan  of  living  that  has  proved  successful  in  get- 
ting rid  of  all  kinds  of  acute  and  chronic  rheu- 
matism. My  instructions  are  easy  to  understand 
and  pleasant  to  follow. 

The  plan  shows  how  to  live  so  as  to  have 
health.  It  tells  you  in  plain  English  the  true 
cause  of  rheumatism,  and  it  gives  you  the  true 
cure — a  cure  that  works.  There  is  nothing  mys- 
terious about  it.  It  is  simple,  good,  workable 
common  sense  that  you  can  apply  right  in  your 
home.  You  need  not  go  to  health  resorts  or 
so-called  healing  springs.  You  need  not  take 
drugs,  or  waters  bearing  fancy  or  unpronounce- 
able names.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
drugs  do  not  cure  rheumatism — or  anything  else. 
Don't  fool  with  them,  but  learn  how  to  live  so 
that  your  system  will  be  so  sweet  and  clean  that 
you  can  have  no  aches  and  pains.  A  cure  con- 
sists in  living  according  to  the  natural  demands 
of  your  body,  in  giving  the  body  the  proper  care, 
and  especially  in  eating  correctly.  This  book  of 
health  plans  will  teach  you  how  to  get  well  and 
stay  well,  if  you  are  a  careful,  observant  reader. 
The  title  of  this  new  book  is.  "GETTING  RID 
OF  RHEUMATISM."  Its  price  is  one  dollar, 
with  ten  cents  additional  to  cover  packing  and 
postage.  Its  cost  is  considerably  less  than  your 
doctor  would  charge  for  prescribing  a  treat- 
ment— less  than  your  druggist  would  charge  you 
for  a  patent  "cure-all"  that  doesji't  cure—less 
than  it  would  cost  you  to  lose  a  day's  pay  on 
account  of  sickness — less  than  the  cost  of  an 
evening  at  the  theatre.  In  fact  this  book  is  an 
investment  that  will  pay  dividends  in  health  and 
happiness    till   the   end   of   your   days. 

Send  to  my  publisher,  Frank  E.  Morrison. 
New  York,  and  get  your  copy.  Follow  my  plan 
of  treatment  for  one  month  :  then  if  you  are  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  improvement  in  your 
health,  return  the  book  and  your  money  will  be 
refunded  to  you. 

Remember  this :  If  you  want  health  you  can 
have  it.  You  have  your  choice  of  living  right 
or  living  wrong.  This  book  teaches  you  the 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.    Do  you  want  it? 


PUBLISHER'S  ANNOUNCEMENT:  R.  L.  Alsaker,  M.D.,  is  an  eminent  authority  on  the 
subject  discussed  in  the  above  article.  His  patients  come  from  all  corners  of  the  globe  and  they 
learn  from  him  how  to  get  well  and  stay  well.  He  has  put  the  net  result  of  his  many  years  of 
professional  experience  with  sick  people  into  his  writings  and  it  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to 
recommend  them,  because  I  know  from  personal  experience  and  observation  that  good  results  alinm* 
follow  an  observance  of  his  simple  instructions.  Don't  risk  another  day's  sickness  ;  Bend  SI.  In  at 
once  for  "GETTING  RID  OF  RHEUMATISM"  and  learn  quickly  how  to  prevent  further  Bid 
and  get  back  to  health  and  happiness.  Money  returned  if  you  follow  instructions  for  one  month 
and  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  your  improvement  in  health.  Frank  E.  Morrison,  PubK 
Dept.    74,    U3.S    Broadway.    New    York. 


Special  Independent  Coupon 


FRANK   E.   MORRISON,    Dept.  71.   1133  Broadway,   New   lori 

Enclosed  is  $1.10  for  whirl,  send  me  a  copy  <>f  "GETTING   RID  OF   RH1 
TISM."  by  It.  L.  Alsaker,  M.D.,  ns  per  your  offer  in  The  Independent,  Octobei   27. 
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liAs  specialists  universally  recognized  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  stocks  and 
bonds,  we  impart  information  through 
our  library  of  handbooks,  any  of  which 
will  be  sent  free  upon  request  for 
54-IN,   stating  numbers: 

1.  Investor's    rocket    Manual 

2.  Standard    Oil    Blue    Book 

3.  Independent    Oil    Book 

4.  Sugar    Stocks    Handbook 

5.  Copper    Stocks    Handbook 
(>.   Motor   Stocks   Handbook 
7.   Silver    Stocks   Handbook 
S.  Tobacco    Stocks    Handbook 
9.    Twenty  Payment  Plan  Booklet 

flOur    service     is    continued     fortnightly      ^ 
by   mailing   our   20-page   publication  'A 

"Investment  Opportunities"  | 

UAIso,    by    detailed    replies   to   all    corre-  0 

spondencfi,      inquiries      or      information  'A 

asked   for   through  our  // 

Statistical  Department 
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(Established    1908)  | 

40  Exchange  Place  New  York      | 
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DIVIDENDS 


PACIFIC   GAS   AND   ELECTRIC   CO. 
FIRST    PREFERRED    DIVIDEND    NO.    13. 
ORIGINAL   PREFERRED   DIVIDEND   NO.   47. 
The    Board    of    Directors   will    nieet    on    October 
31,    1917,    and    declare    the    regular   quarterly    divi- 
dends   to    that    date   of   $1.50    per   share    upon    the 
full-paid    First     Preferred    and    Original    Preferred 
Capital  Stock   of   the   Company,    payable   by   checks 
mnlled     November    15,     1917,     to    stockholders    of 
record    at    3:30    "'clock    P.    M.    October    81,    1917. 
The    transfer    books    will    not    close. 

D.    H.    FOOTE,    Secretary. 
San  Francisco,   Cal.,   October  10,    1917. 

FEDERAL    SUGAR    REFINING    CO. 

October    16,    1917. 

The     regular    quarterly    dividend    of    ONE    AND 

ONE-HALF    PER   CENT    (1V2%)    on   the   Preferred 

Shares     of     this     Company     will     be     paid     October 

29,   1917,   to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 

business    October    2fi,     1917.      Transfer    1 ks    will 

not   close.  PIERRE    J.    SMITH,    Treasurer. 


The  Market  Place 

(Investors  Service) 

Luigi  Criscuolo,  Director 

The  Independent  offers  a  Service 
for  Investors  in  which  personal  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  desires  of  its  sub- 
scribers for  information  in  regard  to 
investments  of  all  kinds.  We  cannot, 
of  course,  decide  for  our  readers  where 
they  should  put  their  savings  and  will 
not  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
recommending  speciGc  securities  to 
any  individual.  Hut  we  ask  our  read- 
ers to  write  to  us  fraukly  aud  this 
Hepartmont  will  give  them  by  letter 
or  thru  the  columns  of  The  Independ- 
ent such  impartial  information  as  may 
assist  them  in  making  a  wise  decision 
for  themselves.  Headers  who  request 
advice  on  investments  will  receive 
better  service  when  they  specify  the 
class  of  securities  now  held,  approxi- 
mate amounts  of  each,  stating  if  the 
investment  is  for  an  estate,  business 
or  professional  man.  woman  or  minor. 
All  information  given  will  be  held  in 
strict  confidence. 


it  makes  the  steel  brittle.  Much  of  the  iron 
ores  of  Alsace-Lorraine  were  formerly  con- 
sidered unworkable  because  of  this  impur- 
ity, but  shortly  after  Germany  took  these 
provinces  from  France  in  1871  a  method 
was  discovered  by  two  British  metallur- 
gists, Thomas  and  Gilchrist,  by  which  the 
phosphorus  is  removed  from  the  iron  in 
the  process  of  converting  it  into  steel.  This 
consists  in  lining  the  crucible  or  converter 
with  lime  and  magnesia,  which  takes  up 
the  phosphorus  from  the  melted  iron.  This 
slag  lining,  now  rich  in  phosphates,  can  be 
taken  out  and  ground  up  for  fertilizer.  So 
the  phosphorus  which  used  to  be  a  detri- 
ment is  now  an  additional  source  of  profit 
and  this  British  invention  has  enabled  Ger- 
many to  make  use  of  the  territory  she  stole 
from  France  to  outstrip  England  in  the 
steel  business.  In  1910  Germany  produced 
2,000,000  tons  of  Thomas  slag  while  only 
HSO.OOO  tons  were  produced  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  open  hearth  process  now 
chiefly  used  in  the  United  States  gives  an 
acid  instead  of  a  basic  phosphate  slag,  not 
suitable  as  a  fertilizer.  The  iron  ore  of 
America,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
southern  ores,  carries  so  small  a  percentage 
of  phosphorus  as  to  make  a  basic  process 
inadvisable. 

Recently  the  Germans  have  been  experi- 
menting with  a  combined  fertilizer,  Schro- 
der's potassium  phosphate,  which  is  said  to 
be  as  good  as  Thomas  slag  for  phosphates 
and  as  good  as  Stassfurt  salts  for  potash. 
The  American  Cyanamid  Company  is  just 
putting  out  a  similar  product,  "Ammo- 
Phos,"  in  which  the  ammonia  can  be  varied 
from  thirteen  to  twenty  per  cent  and  the 
phosphoric  acid  from  twenty  to  forty-seven 
per  cent  so  as  to  give  the  proportions  de- 
sired for  any  crop.  We  have  then  the  pos- 
sibility of  getting  the  three  essential  plant 
foods  altogether  in  one  compound  with  the 
elimination  of  most  of  the  extraneous  ele- 
ments such  as  lime  and  magnesia,  chlorides 
and  sulfates. 

For  the  last  three  hundred  years  the 
American  people  have  been  living  on  the 
unearned  increment  of  the  unoccupied  land. 
But  now  that  all  our  land  has  been  staked 
out  in  homesteads  and  we  cannot  turn  to 
new  soil  when  we  have  used  up  the  old. 
we  must  learn,  as  the  older  races  have 
learned,  how  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  plant 
food.  Only  in  this  way  can  our  population 
increase  and  prosper.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
phosphate  question  need  not  bother  us  and 
we  can  see  our  way  clear  toward  solving 
the  nitrate  question.  We  have  given  the 
Government  $20,000,000  to  experiment  on 
the  production  of  nitrates  from  the  air 
and  the  results  will  serve  for  fields  as  well 
as  firearms.  But  the  question  of  an  inde- 
pendent supply  of  cheap  potash  is  still 
unsolved. 

WHAT  TO  READ  ON  "FEEDING  THE  SOIL" 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  or  your  con- 
gressman will  send  you  literature  on  the  produc- 
tion and  use  of  fertilizers.  From  your  state 
agricultural  experiment  station  you  can  procure 
information  as  to  local  needs  and  products. 
Consult  the  articles  on  potash  salts  and  phos- 
phate rock  in  the  latest  volume  of  "Mineral 
Resources  of  the  United  States,"  Part  II  Non- 
Metals  (published  free  by  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey).  Also  consult  the  latest  Yearbook  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Journal  of  In- 
dustrial and  Engineering  Chemistry  for  July, 
1917,  publishes  an  article  by  W.  C.  Ebaugh  on 
"Potash    and    a   World    Emergency." 

QUESTIONS   FOR  STUDENTS 

If  25  pounds  of  sodium  nitrate  (Chile  salt- 
peter) will  add  a  bushel  per  acre  to  the  wheat 
crop,  how  much  would  it  increase  the  American 
wheat  supply  if  we  had  used  as  much  nitrate 
as  Germany?  (You  can  find  crop  statistics  in 
the  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Can  you  make  soap  from  wood  ashes  and  fat  ? 

What  are  the  "pea-like  plants"  that  have  the 
power  of  fixing  nitrogen  from  air?  Are  any  such 
used  in  your  locality  for  enriching  the  soil?  What 
fertilizer  do  the  farmers  buy  or  use  ? 

What  are  potash  or  potassium  salts  and  phos- 
phates or  phosphorus  used  for  besides  agricul- 
ture? 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANr 
AUEMENT,  etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  August  24,  1912,  of  The  Independent, 
published  weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for 
October  1,  1917: 

State  of  New  York,        ) 
Comity  of  New  York,    $   ss» 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared Karl  V.  S.  Howland,  who  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  President  of  Independent  Cor- 
poration, owner  of  The  Independent,  and  that 
the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statenvent  of  the  owner- 
ship, management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  pub- 
lication for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
manager  are:  Publisher,  Independent  Corpor- 
ation Editor,  Hamilton  Holt;  Associate  Editor, 
Harold  J.  Howland;  Managing  Editor,  none; 
business  Manager,  none,  all  of  119  West 
Fortieth  street,   New  York,   N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is  Independent  Corpora- 
tion, 119  West  Fortieth  street.  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Names  and  addresses  of  stockholders 
Holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  stock:  Charles  B.  Alexander,  165  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  James  Douglas,  99  John 
street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Hamilton  Holt,  119 
West  Fortieth  street.  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Estate  of  William  B.  Howland,  119  West 
Fortieth  street.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Harold  J. 
Howland,  119  West  Fortieth  street.  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Karl  V.  S.  Howland,  119  West  Fortieth 
street,   New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  none. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv- 
ing the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as 
they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company, 
but  also  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora- 
tion for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given; 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain 
statements  embracing  afiiant's  full  knowledge 
and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustees  hold  stock  and  securi- 
ties in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona 
fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or 
corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect 
in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

INDEPENDENT     CORPORATION, 
KARI.   V.   S.   HOWLAND,    President. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  10th 
day   of   October,    1917. 

WESLEY    W.    FERRIN, 

Notary  Public,   N.   Y.    County   No.    183.     New 
York  County  Register's  No.  9145. 
(My   commission  expires   March  30,    1919.) 


tTnt  36  years  we  have  been  paying  onr  customers 
1  tho  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
(methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of*  $200  and  up 
Jwhich  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  tkorougU 
■  l»  rnunal  investigation.  Please  ask  for  Loan  List  N<>.  710 
|$25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  Investors* 


PERKINS  S,  CO.  Lawrence, Kans 


THE  LIVERPOOL 
and  LONDON 
and  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY,   Limited 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  No.  80  WILLIAM  STREET. 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of  all  the  Investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  Indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safety  Is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return •  equally  Important, 
and  these  seem  incompatible.  Aside  from  gov- 
ernment bonds,  the  return  under  which  Is 
small,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
than  an  annuity  with  the  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
Income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  Is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  In  an  Institution  for 
savings,  or  Invested  In  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable Bafety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $5,000  by 
a  man  aged  67  would  provide  an  annual  In- 
come of  $618.35  absolutely  beyond  question  oi 
doubt.  The  Annuity  Department,  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at  any  age,  male  or  female. 
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VICTORY  AND  THE  ROAD 
TO  PEACE 

(Continued  from  page  177) 

senting  the  building  of  sixteen  cities, 
each  to  be  occupied  by  40,000  soldiers,  jus- 
tifies the  announcement  that  all  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  as  fast  as  the  troops 
are  called  to  the  training  camps.  Within 
three  months  from  the  beginning  of  con- 
struction the  Government  will  have  ex- 
pended approximately  $150,000,000  on  this 
work  alone.  The  largest  amount  appro- 
priated before  the  present  year  was  for  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal — $46,- 
000,000.  Within  three  months  these  new 
cities  have  been  provided  with  sewerage, 
lighting  and  power  systems.  Each  canton- 
ment contains  about  a  thousand  separate 
buildings.  It  has  been  appreciated  that  the 
cantonments  are  the  dwelling  places  for 
men  not  accustomed  to  military  life  but  to 
all  the  conveniences  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can home.  Both  from  the  viewpoint  of 
hygiene,  comfort  and  attractiveness,  the 
War  Department  has  endeavored  to  make 
each  cantonment  a  model  city  where  the 
environment  will  be  conducive  to  military 
efficiency  and  contentment.  The  entire  con- 
struction has  been  brought  about  by  co- 
operation between  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral's department  and  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  and  its  committees. 

The  task  of  equipping  an  army  of  near- 
ly 2,000,000  men  is  progressing  as  rapidly 
as  the  peace-time  industries  of  the  country 
can  be  extended  to  meet  war  conditions. 
Minor  inconveniences  and  shortages,  which 
develop  as  the  cantonments  are  opened, 
will  be  temporary.  The  response  of  Ameri- 
can industry  to  extraordinary  demands  has 
been  remarkable. 

The  task  of  equipping  the  army  began 
from  the  ground  up.  More  than  $3,000,000,- 
000  must  be  expended  by  the  Quartermas- 
ter Department  for  the  first  year  of  the 
war.  The  difficulties  and  shortages  have 
been  and  are  gradually  overcome.  The  food 
situation  at  each  cantonment  and  abroad 
is  reported  as  gratifying. 

Everything,  therefore,  is  making  for  effi- 
ciency in  carrying  on  the  war.  The  United 
States  will  never  turn  back  until  it  has 
given  the  world  peace — not  merely  a  cessa- 
tion of  conflict.  We  are  in  this  war  as  the 
evangels  of  peace. 

Nobody  knows  what  the  world  is  going 
to  be  like  when  this  war  is  over.  No  imag- 
ination is  able  to  picture  the  sort  of  civil- 
ization the  world  will  have  after  this  con- 
flict. But  we  do  know  that  when  this  war 
is  over  the  rehabilitation  of  a  stricken  if 
not  paralyzed  civilization  is  going  to  be 
a  long-drawn-out  and  uphill  task,  and  there 
will  be  need  on  every  hand  for  trained 
minds,  for  trained  and  schooled  men. 

When  the  reconstruction  of  the  world 
takes  place ;  when  a  finer  and  bet- 
ter civilization  has  been  worked  out ; 
when  the  human  race  puts  its  shoul- 
ders to  the  wheels  of  industry  and 
begins  to  spread  abroad  the  impal- 
pably  valuable  discoveries  of  science,  I  can 
imagine  that  a  new  history  of  the  world 
will  be  written.  And  it  will  date,  I  think, 
from  this  great  war.  when  men  realized 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  a  fundamental 
way  that  the  waste  in  conflict  was  an  un- 
recoverable waste;  that  the  upkeep  of 
enormous  armies  was  too  great  a  burden 
to  bear;  and  that  the  real  happiness  of 
mankind  is  based  upon  the  peaceful  pur- 
suits which  aim  to  make  available  the  great 
resources  of  the  world. 

When  peace  comes  America  will  have  a 
special  opportunity  for  a  great  service ! 

Washington 


Greater  Strength  and 
Increased  Service 


THE  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
has  joined  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
Through  this  membership,  the  character  of  the 
Company  is  unchanged  but  its  strength  is  increased 
and  its  opportunities  for  service  are  broadened. 

With  only  a  few  minor  exceptions,  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  retains  all  of  its  charter  rights,  and 
will  continue  its  activities  as  a  trust  company 
under  the  New  York  State  Banking  Law.  The 
personnel  of  its  Board  of  Directors  is  not  in  any 
way  affected  by  its  new  status. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  membership  will 
directly  benefit  the  Company's  commercial  cus- 
tomers, and  through  them  the  entire  business 
community. 

As  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York,  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  can  enlarge 
the  scope  of  its  acceptance  and  discount  business, 
securing  for  its  customers  the  most  favorable  terms. 

As  a  member  bank,  this  Company  has  behind  it 
the  entire  strength  and  facilities  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

Guaranty    Trust    Company 
of   New   York 


LONDON  OFFICE 
32  Lombard  St., E.C. 


140  Broadway 

FIFTH  AVE.  OFFICE 
Fifth  Ave.  &  43rd  St. 


Capital  and  Surplus 
Resources  more  than 


PARIS    OFFICE 

Rue  des  1  taliens .  1  &  3 

$50,000,000 
$600,000,000 


GUARANTEED   incomes 

$66,000,000  securing  the  guarantee.      An  annuity  provides  the  largest  assured  in- 
come obtainable  with  safety.      Write  to-day  for  booklet  "What  Are  Annuities." 

The  NATIONAL   Life  Insurance   Company 

MONTPELIER  VERMONT 


A    NUMBER    OF    THINGS 

AN    OCCASIONAL    PAGE    BY    EDWIN    E.    SLOSSON 


BEFORE  I  got  my  phonograph  I  sus- 
pected that  the  advertisements  might 
be  exaggerated.  But  I  found  that 
they  had  not  even  mentioned  its  most 
interesting  features.  They  tell  how 
you  can  play  on  it  but  not  a  word 
about  how  you  can  play  with  it. 
They  do  not  hint  that  by  moving  the  speed 
regulator  back  and  forth  you  can  make  a 
rnonolog  into  a  dialog  and  a  solo  into  a 
duet  between  an  upper-attic  alto  and  a 
sub  basement  ba^s.  They  do  not  tell  you 
how  you  can  quite  transform  a  record  with 
little  drops  of  water  and  little  grains  of 
sand  and  little  spots  of  candle  grease  scat- 
tered over  it.  They  mention  various  needles. 
steel,  fiber,  tungsten  and  jewels,  but  not  a 
word  about  how  you  can  cut  up  your  old 
combs,  be  they  rubber,  celluloid,  ivory  or 
tortoise  shell,  to  make  needles.  A  hard 
wood  toothpick,  suitably  sharpened,  will 
turn  a  ten  cent  record  into  a  seventy-five 
cent  one.  A  friend  from  Utah  tells  me  that 
the  progressive  people  of  the  West  have  dis- 
carded the  boughten  needles  and  are  using 
cactus  thorns,  with  the  end  rubbed  off  on 
sand  paper.  I  wish  I  could  try  it,  but  cac- 
tuses don't  grow  in  New  York  City  except 
in  the  Botanical  Garden  and  there  is  a 
policeman  on  guard  there. 

BET  the  needle  is  really  unnecessary.  So 
is  the  sounding  box.  So  is  the  arm  and 
resonance  chamber.  All  you  need  is  a  photo 
film  negative1.  Stick  one  corner  into  the 
groove  and  there  you  have  it.  If  you  bend 
the  celluloid  like  a  sail  in  a  breeze  you 
will  get  a  line  tone.  I  believe  the  manufac- 
turers are  making  a  mistake  in  using  flat 
diaphragms.  A  bulging  one  ought  to  sound 
louder  and  less  harsh.  If  you  haven't  a 
negative  handy  use  a  visiting  card,  a  postal 
card,  anything.  Use  your  fingernail.  This 
makes  the  music  far  and  faint  but  that  is 
an  advantage  with  most  records.  A  man- 
darin could  get  along  without  any  di- 
aphragm at  all — I  mean  in  his  phonograph. 

Three  or  four  films  or  cards  can  be  held 
between  the  fingers  or  fixt  on  a  stick  so  as 
to  run  in  different  grooves.  This  multiplies 
the  volume  of  sound  and  makes  a  medley 
of  it.  If  you  want  to  play  the  phonograph 
appropriately  buy  a  set  of  the  postcard  por- 
traits of  distinguished  musicians  and  let 
each  play  his  own  compositions.  It  is  a 
pretty  sight  to  see  Wagner  quivering  with 
emotion  as  the  "Valkyrie"'  races  under  him. 

Of  course  you  will  cut  out  from  the  cata- 
log the  portrait  of  your  favorite  singers  and 
paste  them  on  (lie  middle  of  the  record.  On 
a  gift  record  you  can  paint  a  picture  or  a 
decorated  motto  or  your  autograph  on 
this  center  space,  covering  up  the  adver- 
tisement but  leaving  the  title.  It  beats  the 
old-fashioned  plaque  or  frying  pan  as  a 
liasis  for  the  line  arts.  A  young  lady  who 
had  studied  Futuristic  painting  at  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  art  school  sent  me  a  record 
with  the  Ioveliesl  centerpiece  of  ultra-mod- 
ern appliqui,  containing  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow  ami  some  unknown  to  nature 
and  found  only  it)  the  aniline  dyes.  And  it 
plays  Futuristic  music,  too.  You  see  she 
has  covered  Over  the  hole  in  the  center  and 
cut  another  half  an  inch  away.  This  pro- 
duces eccentric  music,  like  the  Hawaiian, 
only  more  so. 

The  chief  defect  of  the  phonograph  in  its 
present  stage  is  the  scratching.  There  ought 
to  be  some  way  of  getting  rid  of  that,  say 
by    damping    the    scratch    vibrations,    for 
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these  must  be  quite  different  from  the  music 
vibrations.  I  find  that  the  scratching  comes 
largely  from  the  rubbing  of  the  needle  on 
the  bottom  of  the  groove  and  that  it  can 
be  reduced  somewhat  by  relieving  the  arm 
of  some  of  its  weight.  In  a  transverse  vibra- 
tion machine  the  needle  does  not  need 
actually  to  touch  the  bottom.  What  I  am 
trying  to  rig  up  now  is  an  extra  arm  ex- 
tending above  the  arm  carrying  the  music 
box  and  connected  with  it  by  a  thin  rub- 
ber band.  By  tightening  this  band  by  wrap- 
ping it  around  a  screw  the  music  box  can 
be  lightened  until  it  does  not  drag  on  the 
bottom.  Or,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
have  a  backward  extension  of  the  arm  with 
a  weight  running  out  as  in  scales.  I  haven't 
got  the  scheme  worked  out  well  enough  to 
patent  yet  but  while  tinkering  with  it  I 
ran  on  to  something  else.  The  greatest  dis- 
coveries, you  know,  are  often  made  by  acci- 
dents like  that,  as  by-products  of  research, 
so  to  speak.  If  you  attach  a  long  thin 
rubber  cord,  a  broken  band,  to  the  arm 
just  back  of  the  music  box  and  wrap  the 
other  end  around  your  finger  held  high 
above,  you  have  a  device  for  retarding,  grad- 
uating and  repeating  that  beats  anything 
advertised — which  is  saying  a  good  deal. 
One  of  my  first  purchases  was  a  record  of 
"Nellie  Gray"  because  that  was  the  popu- 
lar song  when  I  was  a  boy,  by  which  you 
can  tell  just  how  old  I  am.  But  I  was  dis- 
appointed in  it  altho  it  was  one  of  Wool- 
worth's  most  expensive  records.  It  did  not 
thrill  me  as  it  used  to  when  I  heard  it  sung 

in    in    those   days.    The    professional 

twang  and  the  mechanical  reproduction 
failed  to  give  expression  to  the  theme.  But. 
by  the  simple  device  I  have  described  I  can 
get  all  the  pathos  that  used  to  go  to  my 
heart  when,  sitting  on  a  log  by  a  Kansas 
campfire,  I  heard  it  sung  by — whoever  hap- 
pened to  be  sitting  on  the  other  end  of  the 
log.  Now  it  goes  like  this :  "Oh  my,  Oh  my. 
Oh  my,  p-p-poor  Nellie  G-G-Gray,  they 
have  t-t-taken  you  away  and  I'll  never, 
never,  never  see  my  d-d-darling  any 
mo-o-o-o-ore."  This  is  the  true  vox  humana, 
the  voice  broken  by  sobs,  wailings  and  stut- 
tering. Everybody  hearing  it  shakes  with 
uncontrollable  emotion. 

IT  is  curious  that  the  phonograph  should 
succeed  so  well  on  some  things  and  fail 
so  utterly  on  others.  Simple  and  pure  tones 
of  high  pitch  come  off  the  best.  A  tinkling 
bell  is  almost  perfectly  reproduced,  so  is  a 
xylophone,  piccolo,  a  high  key  on  a  cornet, 
some  notes  of  the  violin  and  some  tones  of 
the  feminine  voice.  But  a  piano  sounds  like 
a  spinet,  a  bass  drum  is  ludicrous  and  a 
pipe  organ  impossible.  Good  quartets  are 
rare  and  when  more  voices  are  added  the 
phonograph  gets  palpitation  of  the  di- 
aphragm. It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  a 
single  needle  and  disk  should  transmit  all 
sounds.  Obviously  the  only  way  to  increase 
the  volume  and  variety  is  to  multiply  the 
number  of  reproducers.  The  diaphragm  vi- 
brates in  sectors  like  a  Chladin  plate. 

However  it  may  be  clamped,  it  is  bound 
to  stop  some  sets  of  vibrations  and  so  spoil 
certain  tones.  I  suppose  the  manufacturers 
have  compromised  on  the  form  and  mode 
of  attachment  that  gives  the  best  average 
results.  But  they  might  give  us  half  a 
dozen  different  kinds  of  reproducers  for 
different  sorts  of  music,  one  for  soprano 
and     another     for     bass     voices,     one    for 


strings  and  another  for  the  brass  band. 
But  for  the  full  orchestra  or  chorus  I  do 
not  see  any  other  way  than  to  have  four 
records  fastened  on  a  single  shaft,  one 
above  another  with  space  enough  between 
for  a  tone  arm.  In  recording  and  repro- 
ducing each  would  have  a  diaphragm  of 
different  elasticity,  thickness,  size  and 
mode  of  clamping  and  a  special  needle  to 
correspond.  One  would  be  adapted  to 
strings,  one  to  the  wood  wind,  one  to  the 
brasses,  and  one  to  the  human  voice.  In 
recording  each  they  would  take  up  the 
sound  of  the  instruments  for  which  it  was 
designed  together  with  such  stray  overtones 
from  the  other  instruments  as  fell  within 
its  scope.  Being  especially  adapted  to  a 
single  type  of  sound  waves  it  would  be 
practically  deaf  to  any  other  and  so  would 
not  spoil  the  tone  by  recording  it  falsely. 
Fbr  some  instruments  the  transverse  zig- 
zag records  give  the  best  results  while  the 
hill-and-dale  machines  do  better  on  others. 
In  my  quadruple  record  machine  both  types 
could  be  used  on  the  same  piece.  Since  the 
four  records  would  be  fastened  together 
they  would  necessarily  synchronize.  (N.  B. 
Patent  will  be  applied  for  when  I  get  time. ) 

*  * 

THE   NEUTRAL  IN  ALL  AGES 

490  B.  C.  While  of  course  we  cannot  ap- 
prove of  Persian  imperialism,  yet  we  must 
remember  that  Athens  is  far  from  perfect 
and  therefore  we  should  at  once  shut  off 
the  export  of  bronze  sword  blades  to  the 
capitalistic  republic  on  the  ^Egean. 

1307  A.  D.  We  deplore  the  expressions 
of  partizan  sympathy  for  Wilhelm  Tell 
which  have  found  their  way  into  a  portion 
of  the  press  (bribed  doubtless  with  Swiss 
gold).  We  hold  no  brief  for  Gessler,  but 
Swiss  militarism  is  just  as  bad  as  Austrian. 

1570  A.  I).  The  massacres  by  the  Duke 
of  Alva  have  awakened  in  us  at  times  emo- 
tions almost  akin  to  distaste,  but  since  an 
early  peace  is  the  important  thing  we  are 
indignant  at  the  suggestion  of  any  dismem- 
berment of  the  Empire  of  Philip  II.  It 
should  be  enough  to  make  the  Dutch  Neth- 
erlands an  autonomous  principality  under 
Spanish  rule. 

177G  A.  D.  We  cannot  endorse  every  ait 
of  George  Ill's  administration,  but  this  by 
no  means  commits  us  to  any  approval  of 
the  harebrained  fanaticism  of  such  extrem- 
ists as  Washington  and  Jefferson. 

1860  A.  D.  We  fear  that  these  attempts 
at  the  national  unification  of  Italy  will 
cause  some  bloodshed.  Would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter if  Victor  Emmanuel  would  agree  to  "no 
annexations"  and  quiet  the  just  apprehen- 
sions of  Austria  and  the  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies? 

1017  A.  D.   (See  pacifist  press.) 

*  * 
MEMORABLE    EVENTS    IN    THE    WAR 

Serbs  Take  Castoria. 

Russians  Take  Mush. 

Germans  Sweep  over  Brussels. 

Hindenburg  Makes  a  Drive  at  tin-  Bug. 

Italians  meet  Czechs  on  frontier. 

Bulgarian    General   Enters   Drama. 

French  Get  Their  Aisne  Back. 

British  Make  Somme  Gains,  Shorten 
Loos  Line  and  see  their  Way  thru  Lens. 

Germans  and  French  Fight  over  Bac- 
carat and  Champagne. 

Austrian  Elect  Finds  Shelter  in  Adriatic. 

British  Mesopotamia  But  Bagdad. 
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My  Home  is  Gone  j 

WILL  you  ever  have  to  say  that?     Will  you  ever  have  to  look  back 
on  the  home  it  took  you  so  long  to  create  — swept  away  in  an  hour 
by  the  fire  peril  that  comes  when  you  expect  it  least?     And  what 
about  the  children?   Did  they  get  out  in  time? 

Face  that  grim  question  now — before  it  is  too  late.  On  just  such 
simple  decisions  rest  a  lifetime's  happiness.  Do  those  whom  you  have 
brought  into  the  world  mean  so  little  to  you  that  you  can  afford  to  leave 
them  in  danger? 

Build  throughout  of  NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE. 

While  it  costs  more  than  criminally  dangerous  wood  construction,  with  Natco  you  buy 
safety — everlasting  safety  for  a  sum  so  low  that  in  a  few  years  you  get  it  back  in  lower  coal  bills 
and  lower  maintenance  cost. 

Natco  is  the  modern  building  material  that  made  the 
skyscraper  possible.  Do  your  children  deserve  less  safety 
than  you  get  in  your  own  office?  Natco  means  lower  coal 
bills — warmer  in  winter — cooler  in  summer,  thanks  to  the 
blankets  of  dead  air  contained  in  the  tile.  Natco  is  damp 
proof;  vermin  proof;  trouble  proof — permanent,  and 
everlastingly  safe. 

When  you  buy,  ask  "Is  it  Natco"?  When  you  build  say 
"I  must  have  Natco."  Be  safe.    Fire  comes  when  you  expect  it  least. 

Send  today  for  the  interesting  free  32-page  book  "Fireproof 
Houses."  It  contains  photographs  and  descriptions  of  beautiful 
Natco  residences  designed  by  leading  architects.  And  remember — 
it  may  save  your  life  and  the  lives  of  those  you  love. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  •  PROOFING 
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Made  from  clay — baked  by  fire 
—It  cannot  be  destroyed  by  fire. 


COMPANY 


450   Federal  Street 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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ALL.       PHONOGRAPHS       IN       ONE 
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This  AlhRecord  Brunswick 
Is  The  Final-Type  Phonograph 

The  Brunswick  is  equipped  to  play  all  records  as  if  on  their  own 
machines.  Any  needle  may  be  used,  including  the  Jewel  Point,  the 
Sapphire  Ball,  Steel,  etc. 

Heretofore,  the  phonograph  owner  has  been  compelled  to  play  a 
single  kind  of  record  for  each  instrument.  There  are  master  records  of 
many  makes.     Each  concern  controls  artists  whom  you  wish  to  hear. 

Now  you  may  buy  any  favorite  record — whatever  make — and  play 
it  on  your  Brunswick.     You  will  hear  it  at  its  best. 

Incomparable  Tone 

The  Brunswick  combines  all  the  finer  phonographs  in  one.  This 
readjustment  had  to  come,  sooner  or  later.     People  demanded  it. 

Frankly,  The  Brunswick  is  a  composite  phonograph.  In  designing 
it,  our  experts  made  a  scientific  study  of  all  the  foremost  phonographs 
of  Europe  and  America,  appraising  all  current  improvements. 

Then  they  took  the  best  features  of  the  many  and  by  a  process  of  elimi- 
nation developed  The  Brunswick  and  combined  in  it  all  the  wanted  perfections. 

The  Brunswick  sound-chamber  was  designed  by  experts  in  acoustics.  They 
decreed  that  it  should  be  made  like  a  Stradivarius  violin,  of  choicest,  most 
resonant  woods.      They  forbade  the  use  of  metal  in  its  construction. 


Brings  New  Delights 

Among  the  other  makes,  The      ords — whatever  make.    Then  hear 
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Brunswick  plays  Paihe  Discs. 

Heretofore  the  Pathe  collection 
— the  largest  in  the  world — has 
been  barred  from  many  homes.  Yet 
some  of  the  foremost  singers  and 
musicians  perform  exclusively  for 
Pathe. 

People  who  hear  Pathe  Discs 
on  the  Brunswick  are  quick  to 
assert  that  th:s  is  tSe  ideal  com- 
bination, the  greatest  achievement 
in  the  phonographic  art. 

Go  to  any  Brunswick  dealer  and 
ask  him  to  play  your  favorite  rec- 


them  elsewhere. 

Note  the  difference.  It  does 
not  take  a  trained  ear.  Whenever 
such  comparisons  as  these  are  made, 
The  Brunswick  always  wins. 

Then  appraise  all  the  other  ad- 
vantages. Last  of  all,  ask  about 
the  price  and  you  w:ll  be  surprised 
to  find  that  The  Brunswick  costs 
somewhat  less. 

Before  going  to  hear  The  Bruns- 
wick, you  may  want  to  know  more 
about  it.  If  so,  write  for  an  illus- 
trated catalog,  which  will  be  sent 
gladly.  But,  really  you  should 
hear  it.     That  is  the  real  test. 
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The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co. 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


Branch  Houses  in  Principal  Cities  of  the  United  States,  Mexico,  France 
Canadian  Distributors 
Musical  Merchandise  Sales  Co.  •  -  Excelsior  Life  Building,  Toronto 

DEALEIZS:      Write  for  oar  profitable  plan  with  all  the  details 
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PLAYS  ALL  RECORDS 
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HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 


ENGLISH:      LITERATURE      AND 
COMPOSITION 


Founded  1848 

HARPER'S         WEEKLY 

Foundt-d  1S57 

Incorporated  with  The  Independent  May  22,  1916 

THE        CHAUTAUQUA N 

Founded  1880  BY   FREDERICK  HOUK   LAW,   PH.D. 

Incorporated  with  The  Independent  June  1,  1914  HEAD  op  THE   ENGUSH   department,    stuyvesant 

• "~~"""      __     ^T     _,     „     ^T     „     T     J-.     -c  HIGH    SCHOOL,    NEW    YORK    CITY 

THE         COUNTRYS  IDE  SECtion  I.    composition. 

MAGAZINE  AND  SUBURBAN  LIFE  ^   story   Qf   the    Week 

hou''     ,           ,      .    .           ,,    .„„  1.    Imagine   that  you   are  present  at  a  meeting 

Incorporated  with  The  Independent  August  4,  1917  of    your    neighborhood    association.    Give    an 

■ I        '        ,  ..  ,     ,          77"  oral    explanation    of    the    new    draft   system. 

The  Independent  is  owned  and  published  weekly  showing  how  it  will  affect  your  community, 
by  the  Independent  Corporation,  at  119  West  2  Imagine  tnat  you  are  secretary  of  the  corn- 
Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  Karl  V.  S.  Howland,  mission  charged  with  stopping  strikes  in 
president;  Frederic  E.  Dickinson,  treasurer;  thg  West  In  proper  form  write  a  report  of 
Hamilton  Holt,  editor  ;  Harold  Howland  associate  the  WQrk  of  the  commisSjon. 
editor;  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  literary  editor.  lhe  g  Gjve  an  Qra]  summary  of  the  reas0ns  that 
price  of  The  Independent  is  Ten  Cents  a  copy ;  haye  ]ed  president  Wilson  to  support  Woman 
Four   Dollars    for   one    year.    Postage   to    foreign  Suffrage. 

countries    in   the    Postal    Union,    $1.75    extra;    to  4     Read    ..£an    You    Live    on    Onions?"    Using 

Canada,   $1   extra.   Writers   who  wish  their  arti-  the    statistics    in    that    article   as    a   starting 

cles    returned   should   send   stamped    and    addrest  point,   tell   what   any   family   can   do   to  save 

envelopes.    No   responsibility   is   assumed   tor   the  food>    and    thug    aid    in    prcventing    further 

loss    or    non-return    of    manuscripts.    Entered    at  increase   in    the   cost   of    food    products, 

the    New     York     Post     Office    as     Second     Class  5--Give    a    clear    oral   explanation    of    the   New 

matter.    Copyright,    1917,    by     lhe    Independent.  York  Mayoraity  campaign,  and  show  how  it 

Address      all      communications      to       lhe      Inde-  ig    related   to  matters   of   national   interest, 

pendent,    119   West    Fortieth    Street.    New    York.  6     WHte    a    circular    ietter>    such    ^    a    grocer 

;                                                                                        ==  might  send  to  his  customers,  concerning  the 

CONTENTS   FUR   NOVEMBER  3,   1917  sugar  shortage. 

x,  ,           «n    -kt      u       ,M.  7.    Read    "Plight    of    the    Northern    Neutrals." 

Volume   92,   Number  3596 Write    an    answer    to    the    President    of    the 

Netherlands    Overseas    Trust    Company. 

EDITORIALS  8.    You   have  been   asked  to   address   a   meeting 

An    Alninp    Avilanehe                                     205  of    Americans    of    Scandinavian    birth.    Pre- 

An  Alpine  Avalanche   am  ^re  &  suitab,e  ^  concerning  the  relations 

for    W  hat  .'    •  •  •  •  • £"'  that    you   think    should   exist   between    Scan- 
God   and   Mr.   Wells    AU  dinavia    and    Germany. 

Which    Is   Your    Lincoln?    207  9.    Present,    and    explain,    the    peace    program 

An    Uncompleted    Prophecy    208  drawn  up  by  the  Russian   Council  of  Work- 

/^                                                                    Odd  men's     and    Soldiers'     Delegates.     Show    why 

Cartoon    Comment    ^.UO  these  terms  would  be  fatal  to  the  best  inter- 

Ttie  Story  of  the  Week  es*s  °^  Russia  and  of  the  world. 

Old    Glory   in    the   Trenches 209  ^"poi'nt^ut0 'evidences  of  sincerity,  originality, 

Getting    in    All    Over    £>•>  and  literary  merit  in   "My   First  Six  Weeks 

Second  Liberty  Loan  Oversubscribed  201)  wjtn  the  Colors."  Write  a  similar  article  on 

The  Day  of  France 209  "My  First  Term  in  School." 

On   the   Russian    Front           210  2.    Write  a  very  short  summary  of  the  princi- 

The  Italian  Collapse   210  to'st^rve3?"^686"466  in  "**  England  Going 

Italian   Cabinet  Resigns    210  3     Write  a  short  expos{tion  on  the  method  of 

Brazil    Does   It    210  systematic    giving    mentioned    in    "Boosting 

Russian  Peace  Rumors 211  the  Old  Town." 

Plight   of  the  Northern   Neutrals...    211  4.    Imagine    that    you    are   a   guest    at    "Rock- 

Spnnrlinnvnn    Sailors   Massacred              211  ledge."  Write  an  enthusiastic  letter  in  which 

fecandinavan    manors  xuassacrea zi±  describe  the  house,  and  tell  something 

Back  to  Denmark  .' £J£  about  vour  experiences  there. 

Another   Sinn   Poin    Plot ZlZ  5     show  in  what  ways  "The  Paint  Box  House" 

Stopping    the    Strikes     213  gives   admirable   examples    of   the   following: 

The    Empty    Sugar    Bowl     218  introduction,   exposition,   description,   presen- 

Can   You    live   on    Onions'        213  tation  of  feeling,  choice  of  words,  conclusion. 

Wilson  Opens  Suffrage  Drive 213  SECTION   II.    LITERATURE. 

The  New  York  Mayoralty  Campaign   21"t  Phantasms  of   War.    By   Amy    Lowell. 

New    Draft    Svstem    Announced 214  1.    How  closely  are  Miss  Lowers  poems  on  the 

_   ."               _             „                    „.,  _  war  related  to  fact?  What  is  the  purpose  of 

Is   England    Going   to    Starve? 215  the  poems? 

By   Janet   Payne    Whitney  2.     Give   a   clear   explanation   of   "The   Facts    in 

My  First  Six  Weeks  With  the  Colors  216  $eJj£?"  Wh&t  emotions  d°  the  facU  rouse 

Boosting   the   Old   Town    218  3.    Exnlain    the    following   words   that   occur   in 

Bv   Charles    Moreau    Harger  "The    Cornucopia   of   Red    and    Green    Com- 

"                                                                                  000  fits" :    cornucopia,   comfits,    linden-tassel,    lus- 

Phantasms  of  War <s^  tred,     louis     d'or,    dockets,     lading,     amber. 

By   Amy   Lowell  glades,  gnomes,  Lorelei.  "Unter  den  Linden," 

The  War  as  I    Saw  it  in  Turkey 223  misshapen   Kaiser.   Heilige  Nacht,  marzipan. 

•m-y       .  ,             yi     i "*  1 1  csis* siriGts,    i^ois(i3,m. 

I5y  Abram   L».   1MKUS  4      Divide    the    poem    into   several    stanzas.    and 

The  COUNTRYSIDE  SECTION  write  an  appropriate  title  for  every  stanza. 

Making  the  House   Livable    225  5.    What  is  .the  effect  of  naming  three  .children, 

t>       a    „,„„    tt-.v,j,„,.,t    TT  "Jeanne,"      "Gaston"     and        Marie    ?     Why 

By   Aymai    hmbuty    II  h     ]d   th     mother   teli   ,hem    of    fairies    in 

Plants   that  Live  in   Glass  Houses.    226  Germany? 

By  William    C.    McCollom  6.    How   is   part  of  the  poem   related  to   "Mac- 

The'  Return  of  Carpeting 228  beth?"  What  is  the  effect  of  the  lines  that 

By  George  Leland  Hunter  tell    how    "Germany    splits    its    sides    with 

Plenty  Of  Closet   Room                230  7     %V£™!"e  the   fairies   the   French   children 

By   Mary   Ilarrod    Northend  saw   at   Christmas   time?   What  is   the  effect 

"Rockledge"    (Pictures)     2.»_  0f  mentioning  Christmas  in  this  poem?  How 

The   Paint   Box   House    233  is   the  nature  of  the  Christmas   candy  made 

By  Harriet  S.  Gillespie  emphatic? 

What  to   Do   in    November                         234  8.    In   what   ways   does   the   poem   have   literary 

What  to   lioin    rNovemner    ^  vaiue?   In   what  ways   is   it   likely   to   affect 

By  Hugh   Findlay  conduct? 

The  War   Garden   Contest    ........    235  SECTION   III.    WORD   STUDY. 

«»e  Poultry  Yard   in   November...    242  ^    ^.^    _,    „„,    ^             of 

liy   Hi.   1.   Harrington  evcry  one  of  the  follo'wiiis  words  prominent 

The   New   Books    256  in  the  news  of  the  week  :   neutralization,   re- 

«,       T>      .    .       ,      xrr         a„ •    -    rk„«cf;«T,  nunciation,     plebiscite,     autonomy,     indomni- 

Mr.  Purintons  War  Service  Question  (i(,s    prematurCi   provisional,    propagandists. 

Box     -M  in.st  igate,   subsidy. 

Market   Place   Talks    266  SECTION    IV.     GRAMMAR. 

Keeping  Carburetors  Thrifty    268  1.    Give  the  syntax   of  all   the   infinitives   in   the 

By   Clarkson    Lloyd  leading   editorial   article. 


HISTORY,  CIVICS  AND  ECONOMICS 

BY  ARTHUR  M.  WOLFSON,   PH.D. 

PRINCIPAL     OF     THE     HIGH     SCHOOL     OF     COMMERCE, 
NEW    YORK    CITY 

I.  Italy  in  the  War — "An  Alpine  Ava- 
lanche,"' "The  Italian  Collapse,"  "Ital- 
ian Cabinet  resigns." 

1.  Sum  up  Italy's  aims  in  entering  the  war. 
Which  of  them  is  she  most  anxious  to 
achieve?   Why? 

2.  What  is  the  Italian  people's  chief  motive 
in  fighting  to  regain  the  Trentino  territory  ? 

3.  Review  the  former  struggles  between  Italy 
and  Austria.  Mention  the  important  points 
in    the    Napoleonic    campaigns. 

4.  Outline  in  brief  the  steps  that  led  to  the 
establishment   of   the   Venetian   republic. 

5.  How  was  Italian  unity  achieved  ?  What 
bearing  has  its  accomplishment  or*  Italy's 
attitude  in   the   present   war? 

6.  "In  a  single  blow  the  armies  of  the  Central 
Powers  undid  all  the  achievements  of  Italy 
during  the  successful  summer  campaign  and 
even  threatened  to  sweep  the  Italians  back 
beyond  the  frontier."  What  were  the 
achievements  of  the  summer  campaign  ? 
Name  the  successive  goals  of  Italy's  ad- 
vance. 

7.  Reread  the  article  "Avanti  Savoia  1"  pub- 
lished in  The  Independent  of  September  15, 
1917.  Trace  the  Italian  victories  and  defeats 
on  the  accompanying  map. 

8.  Explain  the  political  situation  in  Italy  now. 
What  will  be  the  probable  effect  of  the 
change  in  ministry?  Recall  the  influence  of 
ex- Premier  Giolotti  against  Italy's  entrance 
into  the  war  and  his  connection  with  the 
German  agent,  Prince  von  Biilow.  "It  is  said 
that  a  representative  of  the  Giolotti  party 
is  likely  to  be  included  in  the  new  cabinet." 
What  dangers  do  you  see  in  this  possibility '.' 

II.  Social    and    Political   Conditions    in   Tur- 

key— "The  War  as  I  Saw  It  in  Turkey." 

1.  What  special  problems  of  government  are 
present  in  Turkey  that  are  not  present  in 
the    government   of    European    countries  ? 

2.  From  a  study  of  this  article  and  any  other 
available  sources  what  conclusion  do  you 
draw   about   the  racial  problems  of  Turkey? 

3.  During  the  first  years  of  the  war  what  spe- 
cial problems  did  the  American  Ambassador 
to  Turkey  have  to  solve? 

III.  Terms  of   Peace — "Russian    Peace    Ru- 
mors." 

1.  Tabulate  the  indicated  peace  proposals  un- 
der the  following  heads:  (a)  Europe,  (b) 
the  colonies,  (c)  international  economic  re- 
lations ? 

2.  How  do  you  account  for  the  favorable  terms 

which  Russia  is  willing  to  offer  Germany? 
In  how  far  would  these  terms  suit  Ger- 
many? the  European  Allies?  the  United 
States? 

IV.  Irish  Affairs — "Another  Sinn  Fein 
Plot." 

1.  Look  up  in  The  Independent  for  May  8, 
1916,  the  story  of  the  Irish  revolt  of  1916. 
Is  there  any  probability  of  another  uprising 
similar  to  that  of  April,   1916? 

2.  What  is  the  present  status  of  the  Home 
Rule  agitation?  Why  has  the  process  of 
establishing  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  been  so 
long    delayed  ? 

V.  Food  Supply — "Is  England  Going  to 
Starve?"  "The  Empty  Sugar  Bowl," 
"Can  You  Live  on  Onions?"  "An 
Uncompleted    Prophecy." 

1.  Make  an  outline  of  Mrs.  Whitney's  article. 
Wherein  are  Mr.  Hoover's  problems  the  same 
as  those  of  Lord  Rhondda?  Wherein  are 
they  different? 

2.  What  arguments  can  now  be  presented  in 
favor  of  Prohibition  which  could  not  have 
been   presented   in   times  of  peace? 

3.  With  the  aid  of  your  mother,  draw  up  a 
table  indicating  the  approximate  prices  of 
ten  articles  of  food  in  November,  1918.  1914, 
1916,  1916^  1917.  Explain  the  conditions 
which   this    table  shows. 

VI.  Stocks    and     Bonds    as    Investments — 
"Now  Is  the  Time  to  Buy." 
".    .    .    The    Government    bond    at    four 
cent  is  far  more  attractive  than  the  corpora- 
tion  security    at    six    per    cent."    Why? 
According  to  the  author  what  are  the  c.iux-.- 
for  the   present   low   prices   of  stocks? 
"High  prices  and  high  interest  rat<-s  are  apt 
to  have   the  same   result  in   the   United  Btl 
as   in   Europe."  etc.   Explain   how   this   r 
comes  about. 

"I  have  known  no  better  time  for  the  pur- 
chase of  standard  securities  than  right  now." 
What   facts    justify    this   statement? 


1. 
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TEq  ^Benefits 
and  Enjoymonts 
of  Slfverwtre 

$  I         ARISTOTLE  said  "that  when 

ever  jyou  buy  something  it 
is  because  the  benefit  prom- 
ises to  be  greater  than  the 
sacrifice'- and  certainly  that 
is  true  of  silverware,  which 
passes  from  one  generation 
to  another  till  the  benefits 
of  its  use  and  enjoyment  are 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
original  cost. 

C7~^orham  Sterling  Silverware 

is  sold  by  leading  jewelers 

everywhere,  and  bears 

rhis  trade-mark 
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WITH   WHICH    IS  INCORP  O  RAT  E  D 

HARPERS  WEEKLY 


We  ask  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  for  the  delay  in  the  delivery  of  this  issue  of 
The  Independent.  It  was  caused  by  a  strike  which  affected  all  the  printing  houses 
in  New  York  City,  including  of  course  the  press  at  which  The  Independent  is  printed 

AN  ALPINE  AVALANCHE 


ON  Tuesday,  October  23,  Washington  gave  out  to 
the  American  press  "a  semi-official  despatch" 
stating  "that  General  Cadorna  is  making  prep- 
arations on  an  extensive  scale  for  an  important 
military  movement."  There  was  no  disclosure,  for  military 
reasons,  of  the  objective,  extent  or  character  of  the  move- 
ment or  when  the  Italian  offensive  will  be  resumed.  The 
despatch  credited  the  war  correspondent  of  the  Roman 
Tribuna  with  the  statement  "that  gossip  of  an  Austrian 
offensive  has  proved  to  be  unfounded." 

In  this  unpretentious  and  somewhat  ambiguous  fashion 
the  news  was  broken  to  the  American  people  of  the  Aus- 
trian offensive  which  had  begun  on  the  preceding  Sunday. 
As  we  now  know,  the  "important  military  movement" 
which  General  Cadorna  was  then  beginning  was  a  retire- 
ment on  "an  extensive  scale"  involving  nothing  less  than 
the  evacuation  of  Gorizia  and  the  relinquishment  of  most 
if  not  all  of  the  gains  made  by  Italian  arms  in  thirty  months 
of  fighting.  An  Austro-German  army  of  half  a  million  men 
broke  thru  the  Italian  lines  and  poured  down  the  western 
slope  of  the  Julian  Alps  into  the  valley  of  Cividale.  This 
brings  them  upon  the  left  flank  and  in  the  rear  of  the  Ital- 
ian forces  that  penetrated  eastward  into  the  Bainsizza 
and  Carso  plateaus  last  August.  These  forces,  caught  be- 
tween the  devils  and  the  deep  sea,  are  being  withdrawn  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  but  it  appears  that  over  100,000  have 
been  captured.  The  enemy  also  claims  the  capture  of  seven 
hundred  cannon,  very  likely  in  large  part  the  British  artil- 
lery that  was  sent  this  summer  to  brace  up  the  Italian 
offensive. 

We  can  now  see  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  mysterious 
maneuvers  of  the  past  few  weeks.  The  German  naval  dem- 
onstration in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  which  sent  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Reval,  Helsingfors  and  Petrograd  scuttling  to  the 
country,  was  a  feint  to  cover  the  retirement  of  the  German 
troops  beyond  Riga.  The  German  fleet  will  doubtless  do 
what  it  can  in  the  Baltic,  but  it  cannot  have  the  support  of 
any  very  extensive  land  forces,,  for  130,000  German  troops 
are  said  to  have  been  sent  to  aid  the  Austrians  in  their  Ital- 
ian offensive,  and  the  Germans  need  all  the  men  they  can 
get  to  withstand  the  continued  assaults  of  the  British  and 
French — and  now  Americans — on  their  lines  in  France  and 
Belgium. 

When  the  Austrians  invaded  Italy  from  the  Trentino  in 
1916  they  met  with  little  opposition,  and  it  was  feared  that 
they  might  sweep  across  the  country  to  Venice,  but  the  Rus- 
sians came  to  the  rescue  and  the  Austrian  troops  had  to  be 
withdrawn  for  service  in  Galicia.  This  time  the  Russians  can- 
not be  depended  upon  even  to  hold  their  own,  so  it  devolves 


upon  the  Allies  in  France.  Accordingly,  General  Petain  de- 
livered an  attack  upon  the  German  lines  about  Laon  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Austrian  attack  on  Italy.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  this  will  serve  as  a  diversion  or  not.  The  Ger- 
mans would  probably  be  willing  to  give  up  some  ground, 
perhaps  even  surrender  Laon,  rather  than  relinquish  their 
new  offensive. 

The  importance  attached  to  this  new  movement  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  led  in  person  by  the  young  Austrian 
ruler,  Kaiser  Karl.  The  imperial  prestige  would  not  be 
risked  on  a  venture  likely  to  turn  out  to  be  a  feint  or  a 
failure.  The  German  Government  has  not  only  sent  troops 
but  its  best  generals,  Mackensen  and  Ludendorf,  who 
planned  and  carried  out  the  most  remarkable  campaigns  of 
the  war,  the  expulsion  of  the  Russians  from  Galicia  and  the 
conquest  of  Rumania.  They  are  now  trying  the  same  smash- 
ing tactics  on  Italy.  But  the  Italians  outnumber  the  in- 
vaders by  more  than  five  to  one,  and  are  supported  by  the 
money,  men  and  munitions  of  the  other  Allies.  It  was  im- 
possible to  aid  the  Russians  or  the  Rumanians  with  rein- 
forcements or  supplies,  but  Italy  is  not  inaccessible  to  out- 
side aid,  tho  with  the  shortage  of  shipping  it  is  not  easy 
to  reach. 

The  American  Government,  in  response  to  Italy's  press- 
ing appeal,  has  just  turned  over  twenty-five  ships  to  the 
Italian  service.  There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  both  food  and 
fuel.  Coal  costs  $60  a  ton  when  it  can  be  bought  at  all,  and, 
as  every  tourist  knows,  Italy  is  never  too  warm  in  winter. 
In  spite  of  the  censorship,  rumors  of  widespread  disaffec- 
tion, even  of  impending  revolution,  have  leaked  thru  to 
this  country.  In  the  recent  riots  at  Turin  the  Government 
forces  carried  the  barricades  by  the  aid  of  aircraft,  a  new 
feature  of  street  warfare  not  anticipated  in  Herr  Most's 
manual  of  revolutionary  tactics. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Boselli  ministry  by  a  vote  of  three 
to  one  is  natural  enough,  for  the  Government  seems  to  have 
been  caught  napping  by  the  Austrian  invasion.  The  only 
alarming  feature  about  it  is  the  increasing  influence,  if  not 
the  return  to  power,  of  the  Giolitti  or  pro-German  faction. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  ex-Premier  Giolitti,  the  most 
popular  politician  in  Italy,  led  the  opposition  against  the 
entrance  of  Italy  into  the  war.  He  was  swept  aside  by 
the  rising  tide  of  the  war  spirit,  and  his  friend  and 
backer,  Prince  von  Biilow,  the  German  agent  in  Italy, 
had  to  flee  the  country.  Now  a  former  follower  of  Gio- 
litti heads  the  new  Italian  cabinet.  Among  the  [social- 
ists and  republicans  there  has  been  considerable  pi 
propaganda  of  late.  That  the  enemy  is  counting  upon 
some    such    support    is    indicated    by    the    report    that    the 


CARTOON  COMMENT 


STRAWS 


DOWN,  DOWN,  DOWN 

The  inexorable  command 
of  Defeat,  forcing  the 
Kaiser  to  relinquish  his 
ambitions  of  world  vic- 
tory and  descend  into 
dark  despair  is  graphical- 
ly presented  {on  the 
right)  by  Kirby  of  the 
Neic  York  "World."  The 
other  cartoons  on  this 
page  are  from  two  repre- 
sentative London  papers; 
they  are  at  the  same  time 
grim  and  humorous  illus- 
trations of  the  growing 
popular  impression  that 
Germany's  military  re- 
sources cannot  possibly 
last  much  longer  and  thai 
the  German  people  are 
at  last  becoming  aroused 
against  their  present  rule 


'-'*•&•  **  t 


THE  UNINVITED  GUEST 

"/  have  come  to  stay  with  you, 
dear  Williclm,  to  the  very  end," 
says  Famine  to  the  shrinking 
Kaiser  in  the  cartoon  above. 
It  was  draion  by  Owen  Aves 
for  the  London  "Passing  Show" 

GERMANY'S  MAN 
SHORTAGE 

The  report  that  boys  from 
thirteen  to  sixteen  years  old  are 
coming  in  among  the  German 
prisoner*  is  the  basis  for  this 
cartoon  of  G.  E.  Studdy's,  pub- 
lished in  the  London  "Passing 
Show"  "Himmel,"  says  the 
Prussian  official,  "How  is  it  you 
have  not  been  called  up  before?" 


/      /  /   .  ■■-. 
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A     WATCHED      POT     THAT 
SEEMS  TO  BE  BOILING 

Popular  disturbance  is  increasing 
in  the  German  melting  pot  as  the 
fire  of  internal  troubles  grows 
hotter,  and  the  world  looks  on 
with  increasing  approval  as  the 
people  prove  that  they  have  a 
will  of  their  own.  Cartoon  by 
Paul  Bcnly  in  "London  Opinion" 

GETTING    WEAKER 

It  is  a  rather  optimistic  forecast, 
this  cartoon  by  G.  E.  Studdy,  of 
Germany1  s  U-boat  campaign  fail- 
ing fast.  Hindenburg  has  dropt 
the  sword  of  Ruthlessness  to  give 
his  attention  to  his  pet  patient, 
but  U-boat  seems  nearly  done  for 
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banners  of  the  invaders  are  inscribed  with  the  word 
"Peace."  The  wholesale  surrenders  of  the  Italians  show  that 
the  scheme  worked.  It  is  evident  that  the  new  offensive  has 
a  political  as  well  as  a  military  purpose  and  is  intended  to 
throw  Italy  into  chaos  like  Russia.  But  a  dispatch  from  Rome 
assures  us  that  the  invasion  has  had  the  opposite  effect  and 
all  parties  are  now  united  in  defense  of  the  kingdom. 

Such  are  some  of  the  forces  involved  in  the  situation,  but 
he  would  be  a  rash  man  who  would  attempt  to  draw  a  defi- 
nite conclusion.  It  is  like  a  problem  in  algebra.  We  know 
the  factors  involved,  the  x,  y  and  z,  we  know  whether  they 
are  plus  or  minus  quantities,  but  since  we  do  not  know  the 
value  of  any  one  of  them  we  cannot  get  the  answer. 


FOR  WHAT? 

THE  second  Liberty  Loan  is  gloriously  subscribed.  Our 
soldiers  have  gone  into  action  in  the  trenches 
of  France.  The  casualty  lists  of  "ours"  are  just  be- 
yond the  turning.  We  are  beginning  to  feel — perhaps  more 
than  a  little — the  pinch  that  comes  when  food  and  fuel  grow 
scarce. 

It  is  a  good  time  to  stop  and  consider  afresh  what  we 
are  fighting  for.  David  Lloyd-George,  England's  dynamic 
and  magnetic  Prime  Minister,  has  just  put  it  into  words 
with  his  accustomed  skill: 

It  is  not  a  question  of  territorial  readjustment  or  indemnities, 
but  preeminently  a  question  of  the  destruction  of  a  false  ideal 
which  has  intimidated  and  enslaved  Europe,  or  would  have  done 
so  had  it  been  triumphant.  It  is  an  ideal,  where  force  and  brutal- 
ity reign  supreme,  as  against  the  ideal  of  the  world  peopled  by 
free  democracies  and  united  in  an  honorable  league  of  peace. 
That  is  the  ideal  enshrined  at  Potsdam,  where  they  have  been 
plotting  and  scheming  how  to  enslave  their  neighbors.  That  has 
been  their  dream  and  our  nightmare.  There  will  be  no  peace,  no 
liberty,  until  that  shrine  is  shattered  and  its  priesthood  dispersed 
and  discredited  forever. 

It  is  to  that  end  we  go  to  fight  alongside  our  gallant 
allies  who  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  We 
cannot  be  reminded — remind  ourselves — too  often  that  we 
are  mustering  our  vast  resources  and  ourselves,  not  against 
a  people,  not  even  against  a  Kaiser,  but  against  a  false  and 
idolatrous  ideal.  The  world  must  destroy  it  or  it  will  destroy 
the  world.  ===== 

GOD  AND  MR.  WELLS 

WHETHER  God  made  H.  G.  Wells  or  H.  G.  Wells 
has  recently  made  God  and  pronounced  Him  good, 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  say.  If  any  sensitive  reader 
hesitates  to  hold  God  responsible  for  Wells,  he  may  think 
one  way.  If  any  reader  equally  but  differently  sensitive 
shrinks  from  owing  to  Mr.  Wells  his  vision  of  God,  he  may 
think  the  other  way.  Speaking  only  for  ourselves,  we  con- 
fess conservatism  in  these  matters,  and,  in  spite  of  occa- 
sional doubts,  probably  shall  go  on  believing  that  God  made 
Wells. 

For  the  purpose  of  what  we  are  coming  to  it  may  not 
much  matter.  What  we  object  to  is  the  portrayal  of  God 
as  a  king,  visible  or  invisible.  We  are  done  with  kings;  the 
kings  must  go.  In  the  days  of  old  when  kings  were  useful, 
indispensable,  and  the  highest  ideal  of  government  con- 
ceived by  man,  it  was  proper  to  think  of  God  in  monarchical 
terms.  But  the  word  "king"  has  ceased  to  be  an  honorific 
appellation  and  is  rapidly  becaming  a  by-word  and  an 
hissing. 

Since  the  Scriptures  warn  us  that  we  cannot  find  out  God 
by  searching,  or  by  any  means  know  the  Almighty  to  per- 
fection, it  is  permissible,  we  suppose,  to  think  about  Him  in 
any  decent  way  that  seems  to  us  more  true  and  decent  than 
another.  So  to  start  with  (by  way  of  clearing  the  ground) 
we  rule  out  the  blaspheming  Kaiser's  way,  the  preposterous 
Hegelian  way  and  the  H.  G.  Wells  way. 

Of  ways  that  remain  there  are  two  or  three  rather  nice 
pagan  ones  that  appeal  to  us  as  at  least  partly  true,  and 
then,  best  of  all   (so  we  think),  the  Christian  way. 

The  earliest,   and  most  simple-minded   way   apprehended 


God  as  a  mysterious,  impersonal  and  magical  "It."  You 
could  catch  "It"  or  "It"  could  catch  you.  "It"  could  hurt 
you  in  dreadful  and  unimaginable  ways,  or  "It"  could  heal 
you  and  fill  you  with  strength  and  gladness.  "It"  was  in 
the  grass  and  in  the  trees;  in  the  wind  and  in  the  water. 
The  child  playing  tag  ("tree  tag"  above  all)  thinks  in  the 
naive  heathen  fashion  until  his  elders  in  their  inscrutable 
wisdom  shatter  his  illusions  and  blast  his  happiness.  Yet 
the  elders  themselves  can't  get  away  from  that  beautiful 
oldest  religion,  however  much  they  may  try.  They  remember 
May  Day  and  Hallowe'en,  and  light  up  the  Christmas  tree; 
and  they  talk  about  "vim"  and  "vigor,"  "vitality,"  "viril- 
ity" and  "virtue,"  every  one  of  which,  in  the  original  mean- 
ing of  these  words,  was  "It." 

Strong  and  beautiful  men,  wise  and  courageous  men  were 
so,  to  the  mind  of  primitive  man,  because  they  were  full 
of  "It."  They  were  magicians  and  heroes,  they  were  "dai- 
mones"  and  titans,  they  were  divinities. 

Side  by  side  with  ideas  of  "It"  grew  up  ideas  of  ghosts. 
Herbert  Spencer's  account  of  the  process,  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  "Principles  of  Sociology,"  is  one  of  the  best  chap- 
ters that  he  ever  wrote,  and  Jane  Ellen  Harrison's  "Themis" 
is  the  best  account  of  "It"  that  you  can  anywhere  find. 
The  ghost  of  the  hero  and  the  ghost  of  the  chieftain  of 
course  were  full  of  "It"  and  of  course  they  became  deities. 

Out  of  such  theological  elements  emerged  the  gods  of 
Olympus;  superhuman,  immortal,  mighty  with  "It,"  work- 
ers of  wonders;  yet  human,  and  sharing  the  passions  of 
men,  caring  for  men,  sharing  their  joys,  and  their  sorrows, 
fighting  their  battles  with  them,  and  meddling  in  their  love 
affairs. 

Against  this  background  appears,  at  length,  the  Christian 
faith.  God  again  dwells  in  man  as  the  wonder  worker,  doing 
miracles,  immortal  and  rising  from  the  grave;  but  he  is  no 
longer  the  hero  of  battles  or  the  slayer  of  dragons.  "It"  has 
become  a  divine  understanding,  an  infinite  love,  giving  all 
of  life's  short  day  to  work  for  men  and  sacrificing  self  in 
the  end,  that  men  might  live. 

We  have  confest  that  we  like  this  notion  of  God  better 
than  any  other,  and  in  particular  better  than  the  Wells 
notion  of  the  King-God.  We  think  that  it  probably  is  truer 
than  any  other;  and  the  best  part  of  it,  as  we  look  at  it,  is, 
the  suggestion  it  offers  to  everybody  to  look  for  a  spark  or 
a  thrill  of  godliness  within  himself  and  give  it  a  chance  to 
do  thru  him  something  on  the  whole  worth  while. 


WHICH  IS  YOUR  LINCOLN? 

MOST  of  our  readers  were  born  too  late  to  vote  for 
Lincoln,  but  we  are  going  to  give  them  all  a  chance 
to  cast  their  ballots  for  him — not  this  time  to 
occupy  for  four  years  the  White  House  at  Washington,  but 
to  stand  perpetually  in  front  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in 
London.  A  Lincoln  in  bronze  is  to  represent  the  American 
people  near  the  court  of  St.  James's,  and  surely  they  ought 
to  be  consulted  as  to  which  of  the  Lincoln  effigies  they 
regard  as  the  best  representative  of  the  man  and  the  nation. 
When  doctors  disagree  the  public  is  the  referee,  and  in 
this  case  there  is  undeniably  a  disagreement.  What  was  in- 
tended as  a  peace  offering  turns  out  to  be  an  apple  of  dis- 
cord. The  International  Committee  that  was  formed  to  cele- 
brate in  1914  the  Hundred  Years'  Peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  wishing  to  place  in  London 
a  permanent  memorial  of  the  amity  of  the  two  nations, 
proffered  a  statue  of  Lincoln  to  the  British  Government. 
The  offer  was  accepted  and  a  fine  site  was  assigned  for  it 
near  Westminster  Abbey  on  Parliament  Square.  It  was  at 
first  intended  to  send  a  replica  of  the  St.  Gaudens  statue 
in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  but  last  year  George  Grey  Bar- 
nard completed  a  statue  of  Lincoln  for  Cincinnati  that 
aroused  widespread  interest  and  hot  controversy.  Our  read- 
ers will  remember  that  we  used  it  as  a  cover  design  for 
The   Independent   of  February   26,    1917.    Among   the   ad- 
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mirers  of  the  Barnard  statue  was  ex-President  Taft,  and 
when  his  brother.  Charles  Phelps  Taft,  offered  to  pay  for 
a  replica  it  was  gratefully  accepted  by  the  American  and 
British  committees. 

Then  the  storm  broke.  Those  who  disliked  the  work  did 
not  care  about  its  being  set  up  in  Cincinnati,  but  they  ob- 
jected to  its  going  to  London.  The  fight  against  it  is  led  by 
F.  Wellington  Ruckstuhl,  editor  of  the  Art  World,  who  calls 
it  a  "woful,  wallowing  Willie,  mourning  for  mother  and 
complaining  of  a  colic";  and  again  as  "a  stoop-shouldered, 
consumptive-chested,  chimpanzee-handed,  lumpy-footed, 
giraffe-necked,  grimy-fingered  clodhopper,  wearing  his 
clothes  in  a  way  to  disgust  a  ragman."  This  is  as  strong 
language  as  used  to  be  used  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  about  the  real  Lincoln.  The  Art  World  goes  on  to  prove 
that  Lincoln  was  not  ugly  and  awkward  but  fine-looking 
and  dignified;  that  he  was  not  slouchy,  but  on  the  contrary 
"drest  in  the  hight  of  fashion  of  his  time.  .  .  .  We 
have  many  photographs  to  show  that  Lincoln  always  drest 
in  the  best  clothes  his  money  could  buy,  whenever  he  could 
do  so.  .  .  .  Lincoln  was  fully  aware  of  the  importance 
of  elegant  social  forms — if  the  nation  is  to  realize  its  high- 
est destiny."  The  old  photographs  of  Lincoln  have  been 
brought  out  to  prove  that  his  hands  were  not  unduly  large 
and  that  his  feet  were  really  small,  considering  his  hight. 

In  opposition  to  this  we  have  such  artists  as  John  Sar- 
gent, Charles  Dana  Gibson  and  Frederick  MacMonnies.  Mr. 
MacMonnies,  who  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  thru  his  fountain  at  the  Chicago  Fair,  says: 

What  we  want  in  Barnard's  statue  is  that  sculptor's  vision  of 
Lincoln's  soul — and  we  have  it.  In  addition  to  this  it  is  good 
sculpture  and  composition  and  excellent  design.  .  .  .  He  has 
helped  to  let  the  public  into  the  secret  of  Lincoln's  greatness. 

On  the  other  hand,  Representative  Rogers,  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  has  introduced  a  resolution  into  Congress  calling 
upon  the  President  to  prevent  the  statue  from  being  sent 
to  London,  calls  it  "more  simian  than  human,  with  mis- 
shapen, ugly,  comic,  cartoonist  feet  exhibiting  plenty  of 
sole  but  no  soul."  The  late  Rufus  Choate,  in  a  letter  of  pro- 
test written  shortly  before  his  death,  said  it  is  "a  horrible 
thing  and  a  gross  libel  upon  President  Lincoln." 

But  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  once  agrees  with  Mr.  Taft  and 
says: 

At  last  we  have  the  Lincoln  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debutes 
the  living  Lincoln,  the  great  democrat.  The  statue  is 
unique.  I  know  of  no  other  so  full  of  life.  The  greatest  sculptor 
of  our  age.  The  one  is  worthy  of  the  other.  I  congratulate  Bar- 
nard with  all  my  heart.  He  has  given  us  Lincoln,  the  Lincoln  we 
know  and  love. 

But  it  is  not  the  Lincoln  that  his  son  knew  and  loved. 
Robert  Lincoln  writes:  "The  result  is  a  monstrous  figure 
which  is  grotesque  as  a  likeness  of  President  Lincoln  and 
defamatory  as  an  effigy."  On  the  other  hand,  Miss  Ida  Tar- 
bell  says:  "Barnard's  Lincoln  is  to  me  the  profoundest  thing 
yet  done  on  the  man  by  any  one  in  any  medium" — which 
implicitly  includes  her  own  admirable  biography. 

To  these  criticisms  may  be  added  that  overheard  from 
one  of  the  crowd  which  flocked  to  see  the  statue  when  it 
was  first  exhibited  in  the  court  of  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York:  "Lincoln  wa'nt  no  hookworm  poor  white 
trash."  As  the  uncinaria  had  not  then  been  discovered  his- 
tory does  not  enlighten  us  on  that  point,  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  Lincoln  rose  from  the  class  referred  to.  That  is 
why  Barnard  chose  for  the  figure  model  a  man  who,  like 
his  father  and  grandfather  before  him,  was  born  on  a  farm 
only  fifteen  miles  from  where  Lincoln  was  born.  He  was 
about  Lincoln's  hight  and  build.  The  face  Barnard  took 
from  the  Lincoln  life-mask,  which  he  studied  for  three 
months.  As  is  well  known,  Lincoln's  face  was  asymmetrical, 
and  artists  have  often  tried  to  trace  a  connection  between 
his  physiognomy  and  his  composite  character.  According  to 
Barnard,  the  left  side  of  his  face  is  the  mother  side,  reveal- 
ing his  tenderness,  sensitiveness  and  sense  of  humor,  while 
the  right,  the  man's  side,  is  stern,  determined  and  stoical. 


In  our  illustration  on  another  page  we  give  views  of  the 
Barnard  statue  from  both  sides,  so  our  readers  can  judge 
if  he  has  succeeded  in  carrying  out  this  idea. 

On  the  same  page  we  give  the  other  statues  that  have 
been  suggested  as  substitutes.  The  one  in  the  upper  left 
corner  is  the  statue  by  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  showing  Lin- 
coln just  risen  from  a  curule  chair,  as  tho  to  make  a  speech. 
This  is  Lincoln  the  mature  statesman,  not  what  Barnard  in- 
tended to  represent,  Lincoln  between  1857  and  1860. 

Another  conception  of  Lincoln  much  loved  by  many,  as 
may  be  seen  from  our  photograph  of  it,  is  the  work  of 
Gutzon  Borglum  and  is  placed  in  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Borglum,  like  Lincoln,  is  a  product  of  the  prairies,  and  he 
won  his  fame  by  his  modeling  of  horses  and  cowboys.  We 
also  present  for  your  consideration  Edinburgh  Memorial, 
by  J.  Patrick,  and  the  statue  in  Boston  by  an  older  sculptor, 
Thomas  Ball.  The  latter  represents  Lincoln  the  Emanci- 
pator, as  is  indicated  by  the  unshackled  slave-boy  kneeling 
at  his  feet,  but  the  effectiveness  of  the  group  has  been  some- 
what impaired  to  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
heard  the  remark  of  the  irreverent  humorist  that  it  should 
be  called  "Shine,  Sir?" 

Latest  of  the  Lincoln  statues  is  that  which  has  just  been 
completed  by  Daniel  Chester  French  for  the  national  Lin- 
coln memorial  building  at  Washington.  We  show  a  photo- 
graph of  the  original  model  taken  in  the  studio. 

Here  there  are  six  different  statues  of  Lincoln.  Which 
do  you  like  best?  Which  do  you  like  least?  And  how  do 
the  others  range  in  between?  Send  in  your  ballots  to  us 
promptly  and  if  we  get  enough  to  be  significant  we  will 
publish  the  results.  Families,  schools  and  clubs  may  vote 
collectively.  Put  down  all  six  of  the  sculptors'  names,  Ball, 
Barnard,  Borglum,  French,  Patrick  and  St.  Gaudens,  and 
arrange  or  number  them. in  the  order  of  your  preference. 
The  question  is  yet  undecided  and  the  public  voice  may 
have  an  influence.  In  England  as  well  as  in  this  country  the 
question  is  now  being  discussed  in  lively  language.  The 
London  Times  is  positive  as  usual:  "There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, of  course,  that  the  outspoken  condemnation  of  the 
great  President's  son  and  the  protests  of  men  like  the  late 
Mr.  Choate  will  settle  the  matter  so  far  as  this  country 
is  concerned.  It  is  inconceivable  now  that  this  particular 
statue  should  ever  reach  our  shores."  The  Thunderer  in- 
dignantly goes  on  to  say  that  the  London  public  has  "a 
right  to  know  by  whose  authority  so  grave  a  blunder  was 
committed  in  their  name."  But  Barnard  has  warm  defend- 
ers in  England,  where  his  earlier  work  is  well  known,  es- 
pecially the  group  first  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon  and 
now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  designed  to  express  in 
marble  Hugo's  phrase,  "I  feel  two  natures  struggling  with- 
in me."  The  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  who  has  the 
placing  of  the  statue,  refuses  to  take  sides  in  the  contro- 
versy and  states  that  the  British  Government  is  content  to 
leave  the  selection  to  the  United  States.  It  is  proposed  to 
send  the  same  statue  to  Petrograd  and  Paris  as  to  London, 
so  the  people  of  all  three  nations  will  form  their  idea  of 
the  martyred  President  from  this  effigy,  whichever  it  is. 


AN  UNCOMPLETED  PROPHECY 

THE  president  of  a  wholesale  liquor  dealers'  associa- 
tion in  New  York  predicts  that  the  result  of  the  war 
prohibition    legislation    already    passed    by    Congress 
will  be: 

"First,  a  sharp  decrease  in  the  amount  of  consumption; 
"Second,  a  big   decrease  in   the  number  of  saloons  and 
retail   liquor  dealers   and  the  practical   elimination   of  the 
irresponsible  and  disreputable  type  of  saloon." 

This  is  admirable  frankness.  If  he  had  been  only  a  little 
franker,  he  would  have  added: 
"Third,  a  marked  decrease  in  vice,  disease  and  crime; 
"Fourth,  a  clear  gain  in  efficiency,  individual  and  com- 
munity." 

But  perhaps  that  was  too  much  to  expect. 


Old  Glor  ^or  ^ne  ^rs^  time  in  the 

,     _,        .  course  of  the  Great  War 

es  American  soldiers  have 
entered  the  trenches  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  There  have,  of  course,  been 
thousands  of  American  volunteers  serv- 
ing with  the  French  Foreign  Legion  or 
other  military  organizations  of  the  En- 
tente Allies,  and  American  doctors, 
nurses,  ambulance  men  and  engineers 
have  braved  the  fire  of  the  enemy  on 
many  occasions.  But  an  official  state- 
ment issued  to  the  public  on  October  27 
brought  the  first  news  of  American 
participation  in  land  warfare  as  a  bel- 
ligerent nation.  It  announced: 

In  continuation  of  their  training  as  a 
nucleus  for  instruction  later,  a  contingent 
of  some  battalions  of  our  first  contingents, 
in  association  with  veteran  French  bat- 
talions, is  in  the  first  line  trenches  of  a 
quiet  sector  on  the  French  front.  They  are 
supported  by  some  batteries  of  our  artil- 
lery, in  association  with  veteran  French 
bu  tteries. 

The  sector  remains  normal.  Our  men 
have  adapted  themselves  to  actual  trench 
conditions  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

The  official  communication  of  October 
27  mentioned  neither  the  exact  day 
when  the  American  soldiers  occupied 
the  trenches  nor  the  location  of  the 
"quiet  sector  on  the  French  front" 
where  they  were  stationed.  The  Ameri- 
cans took  their  posts  under  cover  of 
night  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
made  their  presence  felt  by  the  enemy 
by  beginning  an  artillery  action.  When 
the  Germans  discover  what  troops  are 
facing  them  it  is  improbable  that  the 
"sector  on  the  French  front"  will  long 
remain  "quiet,"  as  it  has  always  been 
the  German  custom  to  make  an  early 
attack  on  trenches  held  by  new  recruits 
not  yet  used  to  the  technic  of  trench 
warfare.  Major  General  Scott,  former 
Chief  of  Staff,  has  arrived  in  France 
and  gone  to  the  front. 

_,      .      .        Few     persons     realize     to 

fun  m  what  an  extent  the  United 
All  Over  States  has  already  contrib- 
uted to  the  conduct  of  the  Great  War. 
It  is  now  announced  that  more  than 
100,000  American  officers  and  soldiers 
have  been  transported  to  France  under 
the  protection  of  our  naval  vessels,  and 
until  the  sinking  of  the  "Antilles"  on 
October  17  every  transport  passed  in 
safety.  But  in  spite  of  this  fact, 
many  German  papers  are  still  dis- 
cussing whether  it  will  be  possible  to 
send  "an  American  army"  to  Europe. 
The  War  Department  is  already  consid- 
ering the  calling  of  a  second  detach- 
ment of  drafted  men  to  the  training 
camps  this  winter.  Secretary  of  War 
Baker  authorizes  the  statement  that 
work  has  been  begun  on  more  than 
20,000  airplanes,  America's  first  con- 
tribution to  the  war  in  the  air.  Twenty- 
four  aviation  schools  have  been  provid- 
ed in  this  country,  and  many  Ameri- 
cans are  also  learning  to  fly  in  Euro- 
pean aviation  camps. 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

October  22 — British  army  makes  drive 
east  of  Ypres.  Twenty-five  British 
ships  sunk  during  previous  week. 
Germans  land   on   Esthonian   coast. 

October  23— French  capture  8000 
Germans  in  Aisne  valley  attack. 
Barthou  replaces  Ribot  as  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

October  24 — Austrians  attack  Italian 
positions  on  Isonzo  front.  Germans 
abandon  advanced  posts  near  the 
Gulf  of  Riga. 

October  25 — French  again  attack 
northeast  of  Soissons.  Italians  be- 
gin retreat  on  Bainsizza  Plateau. 

October  26 — Italian  ministry  forced 
out  of  office.  Brazil  makes  formal 
declaration  of  war  on  Germany. 

October  27 — American  soldiers  report- 
ed in  trenches  for  the  first  time. 
Second  Liberty  Loan  oversubscribed. 

October  28 — Austro-German  forces 
take  Gorizia  and  Cividale.  Belgians 
make  progress  near  Dixmude. 


Even  more  significant  is  the  report 
that  the  United  States  will  be  repre- 
sented at  the  next  war  conference  of 
the  Entente  Allies.  This  will  be  the  first 
general  war  conference  in  which  the 
United  States  has  taken  direct  part, 
and  our  participation  means  that  we 
will  make  our  influence  felt  in  the  field 
of  diplomacy  as  well  as  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

0  ,  T  ..  When  the  period 

Second  Liberty  -         ,        .   ,. 

^  ,        .,     ,  of     subscription 

Loan  Oversubscribed  for    the     gecond 

Liberty  Loan  was  over  at  midnight  on 
October  27,  the  bankers,  overwhelmed 
with  last  minute  applications,  were 
able  to  make  only  the  most  gen- 
eral estimates  of  the  sum  loaned 
to  the  Government.  The  news  that 
American     soldiers     were    actually     in 
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i     I  nitcrwood  4  Underwood 

A   PARADE  WITH  A   DIFFERENCE 
The    British    tank    and    Italy's    Caproni    biplane 

"marched"   in   New   York's   bin   Liberty   Loan   pa- 
rade on  October  2!>  alone:  with  20.000  bondholder! 


the  front  trenches  came  only  a  few 
hours  before  the  closing  of  subscrip- 
tions, but  it  is  said  to  have  swelled 
the  total  by  many  millions.  Official  esti- 
mates place  the  amount  of  subscrip- 
tion at  more  than  $5,000,000,000;  the 
maximum  offered  to  buyers.  No  section 
of  the  country  was  a  "slacker."  Each 
of  the  twelve  reserve  districts  reported 
more  than  its  minimum  quota,  and  the 
majority  of  districts  seem  to  have 
reached  or  exceeded  their  maximum. 
The  total  number  of  persons  subscrib- 
ing is  estimated  at  from  eight  to  ten 
millions.  Within  the  New  York  district 
alone  about  2,500,000  persons  invested 
in  bonds.  Enlisted  men  in  the  army 
took  about  $82,000,000  of  the  Liberty 
Loan,  and  the  navy  subscribed  to  the 
extent  of  $6,000,000.  Even  General  Per- 
shing's army  on  active  service  in 
France  sent  back  heavy  subscriptions. 
As  was  the  case  with  the  first  Liberty 
Loan  the  early  days  of  the  publicity 
campaign  yielded  disappointing  results 
and  only  within  the  last  week  did  it  be- 
come evident  that  the  minimum  of 
$3,000,000,000  would  surely  be  sur- 
passed. 

t-u  ™  £  October  23,  1917,  will  be 
The  Day  of  ,        j    ,       '  ,, 

remembered    hereafter    as 
France         ong   of   the   mogt   giorious 

days  in  French  annals.  Early  in  the 
morning,  under  cover  of  an  artillery 
barrage  and  a  heavy  mist,  the  French 
attacked  six  German  infantry  divisions 
with  strong  artillery  support  assem- 
bled in  the  trenches  lying  across  the 
road  from  Soissons  to  Laon.  The  French 
attack  at  one  point  penetrated  the  Ger- 
man positions  to  the  depth  of  more  than 
two  miles  and  swept  past  Fort  de  Mal- 
maison  and  several  fortified  villages. 
More  than  8000  prisoners  were  taken 
in  this  single  day's  action.  Two  days 
later  the  French  attacked  again,  ex- 
tending their  trenches  as  far  as  the 
Oise-Aisne  Canal.  During  the  course  of 
the  week  the  French  took  altogether 
more  than  12,000  prisoners  and  150 
large  cannon,  not  including  machine 
guns  and  mine  throwers. 

The  French  drive  was  hardly  a  sur- 
prize, for  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  French  and  British  would  try  to 
aid  their  Italian  allies  by  starting  such 
a  vigorous  offensive  that  the  German 
military  authorities  would  be  compelled 
to  withdraw  some  of  their  divisions 
from  the  Isonzo  front  to  France  or  Bel- 
gium. The  battleground  selected  by  the 
French  for  their  offensive  is  the  Che- 
min  des  Dames,  the  highroad  on  the 
ridge  of  high  ground  north  of  the  Aisne 
which  General  Nivelle  captured  in  the 
French  offensive  of  the  spring  and 
which  the  Germans  vainly  endeavored 
to  retake  during  the  summer.  General 
Nivelle's  conquest  of  the  Chemin  des 
Dames  position  was  achieved  at  so  ex- 
cessive a  cost  that  he  was  retired  from 
chief  command  in  favor  of  General  P6- 
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tain,  who  has  now  resumed  the  advance 
on  Laon  begun  by  his  predecessor,  but 
in  a  more  cautious  manner,  by  means 
of  local  attacks  instead  of  a  general  of- 
fensive on  a  wide  front.  Owing  to  its 
strictly  limited  scope  and  to  extremely 
thoro  artillery  preparation,  the  French 
advance  reached  all  its  objectives  with 
the  loss  of  comparatively  few  men. 

The  fighting  on  the  Aisne  front  some- 
what eclipsed  in  interest  the  progress 
of  the  Allies  in  Flanders.  The  British 
and  French  pushed  ahead  northeast  of 
Ypres,  consolidated  captured  positions 
and  repelled  German  counter-attacks, 
but  the  continuance  of  bad  weather 
prevented  any  general  offensive.  The 
slackened  pace  of  the  Flanders  cam- 
paign is  indicated  in  the  British  cas- 
ualty lists,  which  show  a  marked  de- 
crease for  the  month  of  October  as  com- 
pared with  September. 

_      .     „  The    concentration    of 

On  the  Russian       „  .    ,  ,, 

German  troops  on  the 

Italian  front  seems  to 
have  given  Russia  a  momentary  relief. 
The  Germans  have  completed  their  oc- 
cupation of  the  Baltic  islands  off  the 
Esthonian  coast  and  even  landed  a  small 
force  on  the  Verder  peninsula  east  of 
Moon  Sound,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  drawn  in  their  lines  east  of 
Riga  and  abandoned  a  large  area  be- 
yond the  Dvina.  Strangely  enough,  the 
German  reports  admitted  a  retreat  "on 
a  wide  front"  before  the  Russian  re- 
ports  mentioned   the   fact. 

The  Russian  navy  made  a  name  for 
itself  in  the  recent  battle  of  Moon 
Sound.  The  battleship  "Slava"  with- 
stood the  attack  of  a  large  German  fleet 
and  when  the  ship  was  about  to  sink 
some  of  the  crew  were  rescued  by  Rus- 
sian destroyers.  Volunteers  from  the 
"Slava"   went   ashore   on    Oesel    Island 


and  held  back  the  Germans  with  ma- 
chine guns  until  the  positions  were 
abandoned  by  the  demoralized  Russian 
infantry.  Petrograd  reports  claim  that 
the  Germans  lost  a  large  number  of  tor- 
pedo boats  in  the  naval  engagement  in 
Moon  Sound  and  that  two  battleships 
and  a  number  of  other  enemy  vessels 
were  put  out  of  action.  By  the  conquest 
of  the  Baltic  islands  the  Germans  won 
over  a  hundred  cannon  and  a  large 
quantity  of  military  supplies,  besides 
taking  over  20,000  prisoners. 

Th  j  ,.  The  most  terrible  disaster 
which  has  befallen  the 
Collapse  Entente  Allies  since  the 
Russian  retreat  from  Galicia  took 
place  on  October  24  when  the  Aus- 
trians  and  their  German  allies  launched 
their  great  drive  against  Italy  in  the 
region  of  the  Julian  Alps  north  of 
Gorizia.  In  a  single  blow  the  armies 
of  the  Central  Powers  undid  all  the 
achievements  of  Italy  during  the  suc- 
cessful summer  campaign  and  even 
threatened  to  sweep  the  Italians  back 
beyond  the  frontier. 

The  armies  of  the  Central  Powers 
attacked  the  Italians  along  the  Isonzo 
river  near  Flitsch  (Plezzo)  and  Tol- 
mino.  They  succeeded  in  occupying 
Monte  Matajur  and  other  fortified 
hights  west  of  the  Isonzo.  In  order  to 
save  their  army  along  the  lower  Isonzo 
from  being  cut  off  the  Italians  were 
forced  first  to  withdraw  from  the  Bain- 
sizza  Plateau  and  later  to  evacuate 
Gorizia,  Cividale  and  the  positions  on 
Monte  Santo.  The  problem  of  General 
Cadorna  was  no  longer  how  to  press  an 
offensive  against  Austria  or  even  how 
to  withstand  the  counter-attack,  but 
how  to  save  anything  from  the  general 
disaster.  Within  the  course  of  a  few 
days  the   Germans   and   Austrians   had 


taken  more  than  100,000  prisoners  and 
700  cannon.  Such  a  loss  is  more  than 
a  sign  of  weakness;  it  is  a  serious  in- 
jury to  the  future  military  effective- 
ness of  the  Italian  army. 

T.   ,.       n  ,  •  The    ministry    of    Pre- 

Itahan  Cabinet        .         _       ..r 

.  mier     Boselh     resigned 

a  office     on     October     26 

because  a  resolution  of  confidence  in 
the  Government  was  voted  down  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a  majority  of 
314  to  96.  The  Boselli  cabinet  came 
into  office  in  June,  1916,  because  the 
ministry  of  Premier  Salandra  was 
blamed  for  permitting  the  Austrian 
drive  of  last  year  by  way  of  the  Tren- 
tino,  and  the  chief  reason  for  the  fall 
of  the  Boselli  ministry  seems  to  have 
been  the  Austro-German  successes  on 
the  Isonzo  front.  There  is  a  pacifist 
group  in  the  Italian  Parliament,  but  it 
does  not  seem  that  the  refusal  of  a 
vote  of  confidence  to  the  Government 
was  an  indication  of  resentment  against 
its  war  policy.  On  the  contrary  the 
speech  of  Baron  Sonnino,  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  was  well  received  by 
most  of  the  men  who  combined  to  force 
the  ministry  out  of  office.  Baron  Son- 
nino's  speech  was  mainly  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  Pope's  peace  proposal. 
He  declared  that  all  the  Allies  favored 
the  principle  of  disarmament  and  in- 
ternational arbitration  but  that  the  dif- 
ficulty was  to  obtain  guarantees  of  se- 
curity against  a  faith-breaking  nation 
such  as  Germany.  He  insisted  that 
Italy  would  not  make  peace  apart  from 
her  allies  or  without  the  realization  of 
her  national  unity. 

There  is,  unquestionably,  a  very 
great  amount  of  discontent  in  Italy, 
but  its  basis  is  chiefly  economic.  The 
supply  of  wheat  and  sugar  is  insuf- 
ficient for  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
there  have  been  serious  bread  riots  in 
Turin.  The  shortage  of  coal  is  even 
more  important,  as  the  existence  of  the 
munitions  industry  is  dependent  upon 
a  plentiful  supply  of  fuel.  Italy  does 
not  have  such  extensive  coal  deposits 
as  Great  Britain,  Germany  or  the 
United  States,  and  the  shipping  short- 
age has  made  importation  difficult.  As 
a  result,  the  Italian  people  are  face  to 
face  with  the  prospect  of  a  fuelless 
winter.  In  order  to  keep  the  factories 
supplied,  private  individuals  will  have 
tc  leave  their  houses  unheated  thruout 
the  cold  weather. 


Brazil 
Does  It 


CmJericood  a  i  nienoooi 


ON   GUARD    IN    II  \I.Y 


A    lonely    look-out   standing    watch    on    the    battle    front   in    the    Alps.    The    Italian    army    has    been 

driven   back  by  the  recent  German   drive   from   a!l  the  territory  taken  during   its  summer  campaign      of     the     steamer 


President  Braz  of  Brazil 
formally  proclaimed  a  state 
of  war  with  Germany  on 
October  26.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
approved  the  declaration  of  war  by  a 
vote  of  149  to  1,  and  the  Senate  by  a 
unanimous  vote.  The  action  of  the 
Brazilian  Government  caused  no  sur- 
prize as  Brazil  had  severed  diplomatic 
relations  with  Germany,  revoked  her 
declaration  of  neutrality  and  under- 
taken the  policing  of  South  Atlantic 
waters  early  in  the  summer.  The  im- 
pelling reason  for  the  formal  declara- 
tion of  war  was  the  recent  sinking  of 
the  merchant  steamer  "Macau"  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  by  a  German  submarine, 
followed  by  the  arrest  of  the  captain 
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ITALY'S  BATTLEGROUND 

This  picture  illustrates  the  character  of  the  country  north  of  Gorizia  -where  the   Italians   have  made  their   greatest   gains   and   where   the   Austrians, 

with   their  German   allies,   are   now  reconquering  all   that  they  have  lost 
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drawn  up  by  the  Coun- 

Rumors  cil    of   Workrnen>s    and 

Soldiers'  Delegates  is  amazingly  mod- 
erate; indeed,  it  may  almost  be  styled 
a  German  peace,  since  it  contains  little 
that  would  not  now  be  approved  by  the 
majority  of  Germans  and  Austrians. 
All  German  conquests  in  Europe  are, 
it  is  true,  to  be  abandoned.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  Germany  regains  her  colo- 
nies and  the  Central  Powers  retain  in- 
tact their  present  possessions.  Austria 
must  grant  "autonomy"  to  her  Italian 
provinces  and  to  Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
and  Turkey  to  Armenia;  but  Russia 
must  also  concede  home  rule  to  Poland, 
Lithuania  and  the  Baltic  provinces,  and 
Rumania  to  the  Dobrudja.  The  fate  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  is  to  be  settled  by  a 
popular  plebiscite,  and  the  boundaries 
of  the  Balkan  nations  rearranged  ac- 
cording to  the  popular  will.  The  terri- 
torial terms  proposed  are  not  unlike 
those  suggested  by  the  Pope  and  by 
the  organizing  committee  of  the  Stock- 
holm Socialist  Conference.  A  proposal 
that  will  not  be  welcomed  by  Russia's 
allies  is  the  demand  for  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  Panama  and  the  Suez 
Canals.  No  indemnities  are  to  be  paid 
by  any  belligerent;  except  that  fines 
levied  on  occupied  districts  and  the 
money  spent  on  maintaining  prisoners 
may  be  returned  after  the  war  and  the 
devastated  districts  of  Belgium  and 
Serbia  are  to  be  restored  "from  an  in- 
ternational fund."  Other  points  touched 
upon  are  the  freedom  of  the  seas  in 
war  time,  the  renunciation  of  an  eco- 
nomic "war  after  the  war,"  general 
disarmament,  and  the  choice  of  dele- 
gates to  the  peace  congress  by  popular 
vote.  All  secret  treaties  are  declared 
void. 

There  is,  however,  an  increasingly 
wide  gap  between  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment and  the  Workmen's  and  Soldiers' 
Council;  and  Premier  Kerensky  is 
wholly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  separate 
or  premature  peace. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  strange  that 
any  Russian  party  should  propose  terms 
of  peace  that  are  more  favorable  to 
Germany  and  her  allies  than  to  their 
own  country.  But  there  are  many  points 


to  be  taken  into  consideration;  that 
Russia  has  suffered  greater  losses  in 
battle  than  any  other  belligerent,  that 
Germany  seems  able  to  inflict  defeat 
upon  the  Russian  armies  almost  at  will, 
that  the  radicals  fear  that  a  continua- 
tion of  the  war  may  endanger  the  fruits 
of  their  revolution,  and  that  German 
propagandists  have  industriously  circu- 
lated the  report  that  the  western  Allies 
were  seeking  a  peace  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  Russia  and  Rumania  would 
be  sacrificed.  To  put  a  stop  to  this  ru- 
mor, Lord  Robert  Cecil  formally  an- 
nounced in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons that  "the  Government  is  deter- 
mined to  abide  by  our  Russian  ally  and 
assist  her  in  consolidating  her  new 
found  liberty.  The  Government  also 
realizes  the  great  debt  owing  the  Ru- 
manian Government  and  army,  and  the 
Rumanian  people  can  rest  assured  that 
this  country  will  not  desert  them  in  the 
present  crisis." 

Plight  of  the  The     embargo     on 

Northern  Neutrals      f^™/  ♦?  C°"~ 

traband  to  the  neu- 
tral nations  adjoining  Germany  con- 
tinues to  create  a  counter-current  of  ill 
feeling  against  the  Entente  Allies  which 
partly  offsets  the  effect  of  Germany's 
incessant  raids  on  neutral  shipping. 
The  president  of  the  Netherlands  Over- 
seas Trust  Company  has  written  a  very 
angry  letter  to  President  Wilson,  pre- 
senting the  grievances  of  his  fellow 
countrymen : 

Lately  America  has  been  trying  to  han- 
dle us  not  by  arguments  or  by  persuasion, 
but  by  cutting  off  our  supplies.  She  puts 
our  ships  under  arrest  by  refusing  bunker 
coal,  which  she  could  quite  well  afford  to 
deliver.  You  prevent  us  from  keeping  in 
touch  with  our  colonies  that  form  one  of 
the  principal  assets  of  our  national  life. 
.  .  .  It  is  a  ridiculous  supposition  that 
we  should  be  feeding  Germany.  If  we  want- 
ed to  do  so  we  could  not.  Our  whole  exports 
would  not  cover  the  wants  of  Germany 
for  more  than  a  few  days.  The  simple  fact 
is  that  Holland  has  been  and  is  an  import- 
ing country  for  the  sake  of  its  very  ex- 
istence. Nearly  all  of  our  fust  necessities 
are  obliged  to  come  from  without.  It  would 
mean  the  absolute  collapse  of  our  national 
supplies  to  have  to  do  without  them.  Do 
you  suppose  we  could  keep  an  indispensable 
part  of  these  imports  going  unless  we  re- 
turned a  certain  amount  of  exports,  insig- 
nificantly   small,    as    compared     with     the 


wants  of  a  large  population,  but  for  a 
country  like  ours  a  most  important  means 
of  exchange?  We  keep  endeavoring  to  make 
this  exchange  with  both  sides. 

Of  course,  the  United  States  and  the 
Entente  Allies  have  a  strong  case,  more 
than  once  presented  in  The  Independent, 
in  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  have  entered 
into  various  agreements  with  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  relative  to  ex- 
ports, shipping  and  credits  which  place 
the  natural  resources  of  the  Nether- 
lands very  much  at  the  disposal  of  our 
foes  and  which  make  our  exports  to  the 
Netherlands,  replacing  the  commodities 
exported  to  the  Central  Powers,  an  in- 
direct aid  to  Germany.  But  the  very 
fact  of  these  agreements  makes  the 
position  of  the  Dutch  a  pitiable  one, 
for  they  dare  not  defy  their  powerful 
neighbor  to  the  east  by  shutting  down 
on  German  trade  and  yet  they  cannot 
do  without  imports  from  Germany's 
enemies.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
Dutch  and  the  Scandinavians  will  suf- 
fer as  much  from  privation  this  winter 
as  if  they  were  belligerents  instead  of 
neutrals. 

Sweden  has  still  to  solve  the  question 
of  a  ministry  which  can  command  the 
support  of  a  parliamentary  majority. 
As  the  Liberals  and  the  Socialists  have 
triumphed  over  the  pro-German  Con- 
servatives, it  is  probable  that  the  incom- 
ing ministry  will  be  pledged  to  a  policy 
of  peace  and  neutrality.  The  existing 
government  is  regarded  as  over-friend- 
ly to  the  Central  Powers,  and  Secretary 
Lansing's  proof  of  the  favoritism  shown 
to  Germany  by  the  Swedish  legations  in 
Mexico  and  Argentina  strained  rela- 
tions not  a  little  between  Sweden  and 
the    Entente    nations. 

Scandinavian  Sailors       0n     October     17 

Massacred  tw°      ^""J 

raiders  attacks 

a  number  of  neutral  merchant  ships 
traversing  the  North  Sea  under  the  pro- 
tection of  British  war  vessels.  Two 
British  destroyers,  the  "Mary  Ro 
and  the  "Strongbow,"  were  sunk  with 
their  crews  and  nine  merchant  shins 
were  destroyed  by  gunfire.  Three  of  the 
merchant  vessels  attacked  escaped  and 
a  number  of  the  sailors  from  the  ether 
ships  were  later  picked  up  by   British 
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eastern  parts  of  Prussia,  but  the  Dan- 
ish element  still  persists  as  a  disturb- 
ing factor  in  the  Empire.  By  the  sale, 
Germany  would  solve  one  of  her  na- 
tional problems,  gain  a  large  sum  of 
ready  money  to  uphold  her  falling 
credit  and  win  the  friendship  of  a 
neighboring  country,  weak  in  military 
strength  but  commercially  important. 
The  sum  of  money  stipulated  is  said  to 
be  the  same  $25,000,000  which  we  paid 
to  Denmark  for  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Even  if  it  be  true  that  Germany  has 
made  the  reported  offer  to  Denmark,  it 
is  probable  that  the  Danes  will  rot 
venture  to  buy  until  the  end  of  the 
Great  War  lest  the  transaction  appear 
to  the  Entente  Allies  as  a  subsidy  ex- 
tended to  an  enemy  by  a  neutral. 


©  International  Film 

AMERICANS  WHO  HAVE   SEEN   REAL   FIGHTING 

This  snapshot  of  two  Boston  boys  with  the  Foreign  Legion  illustrates  several  points  of  interest  in 

the    day's    work   on    the   western    front.    The   soldiers,    wearing    gas    masks    and    steel    helmets,    are 

getting  ready  to  place  a  dummy  figure  where  it  will  draw  the  enemy's  fire 


patrol  vessels.  All  of  the  ships  de- 
stroyed, including  five  of  Norwegian 
registry,  three  of  Swedish  and  one  of 
Danish,  were  unarmed  and  unwarned. 
The'  German  raiders  not  only  refused 
to  give  the  sailors  a  chance  for  their 
lives  but  even  fired  on  the  lifeboats 
after  they  had  been  launched.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
were  killed  in  the  attack  or  left  to 
drown,  not  including  the  crews  of  the 
two  British  destroyers. 

It  was  certainly  unfortunate  for  the 
Germans  that  in  a  single  action  they 
had  contrived  to  kill  sailors  and  sink 
ships  of  all  three  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  These  nations  have  recently 
become  somewhat  estranged  from  the 
cause  of  the  Entente  Allies  because  of 
our  rigid  embargo  on  exports  to  neu- 
trals trading  with  Germany.  But,  for 
the  moment  at  least,  their  grievance 
over  trade  restrictions  has  been  eclipsed 
by  the  massacre  of  the  North  Sea.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  in  Norway,  where 
a  large  portion  of  the  press  is  ardently 
pro-Ally.  Captain  Roald  Amundsen,  the 
distinguished  Norwegian  explorer,  has 
returned  to  the  German  legation  all  the 
decorations  of  honor  conferred  upon 
him  by  German  authorities,  as  an  act 
of  protest  against  the  killing  of  the 
Norse  sailors.  The  merchant  marine  of 
no  nation  has  suffered  heaviei  relative 
losses  than  that  of  neutral  Norway. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the 
middle  of  September  Norway  lost  479 
steamers  of  777,000  tons;  160  Bailing 
ships  of  155,000  tons,  and  698  sailors 
and    passengers. 

During  the  week  ending  October  21 
the  submarine  activity  of  the  Germans 
showed  some  increase.  Seventeen  large 
British  vessels  and  eight  of  less  than 
1600  tons  were  sunk  by  mine  or  tor- 
pedo. This  is  not  above  the  average  loss 
for    the    entire    period    of    unrestricted 


U-boat  warfare,  but  it  is  a  worse  record 
than  any  of  recent  weeks.  The  British 
cruiser  "Orama,"  a  ship  of  12,927  tons, 
has  also  been  reported  as  sunk  by  a 
German  submarine  but  without  loss  of 
life. 

The  recent  disaster  to  the  American 
transport  "Antilles,"  which  was  manned 
by  civilians,  has  decided  the  Govern- 
ment to  supply  all  transports  with  reg- 
ular navy  men  hereafter.  The  crews 
now  manning  the  transports  will  be 
transferred  to  cargo  ships  operated  by 
the  Shipping  Board,  and  Congress  will 
be  asked  to  authorize  an  increase  in  the 
personnel  of  the  navy,  amounting  to 
perhaps  80,000  men,  to  supply  naval 
crews  for  transport  vessels. 


Back  to 

Denmark? 


It  is  reported  in  the  Dan- 
ish papers  that  Germany 
is  seeking  to  strike  a  bar- 
gain with  her  little  neighbor  on  the 
north  by  which  a  narrow  strip  of 
northern  Schleswig,  including  that  part 
of  the  "lost  provinces"  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  which  is  most  purely  Danish  in 
population,  will  be  sold  back  to  Denmark. 
The  war  of  1864,  provoked  by  the  in- 
trigues of  Bismarck,  resulted  in  the 
severance  from  Denmark  of  the  duchies 
of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  and  eventu- 
ally in  their  incorporation  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Prussia.  The  population  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  was  then  and  is  to- 
day a  mixture  of  Germans  and  Danes, 
tho  only  in  northern  Schleswig  are  the 
Danes  in  th3  majority,  and  Denmark 
has  never  ceased  to  desire  that  her 
southern  frontier  be  made  to  correspond 
with  the  natural  boundary  between  th3 
Danish  and  the  German  speaking  peo- 
ples. The  German  Government  has  ex- 
erted every  effort  to  stamp  out  of  ex- 
istence the  Danish  language  in  Schles- 
wig, just  as  she  had  persecuted  French 
in    Alsace-Lorraine    and    Polish   in   the 


Another  Sinn 
Fein  Plot 


In  a  discussion  in  the 
British  House  of  Com- 
mons Premier  Lloyd 
George  announced  that  Germany  had 
planned  to  instigate  a  new  rebellion  in 
Ireland  similar  to  the  Sinn  Fein  insur- 
rection which  was  crushed  in  Dublin  in 
1916.  The  new  insurrection  was  to  be 
on  the  second  anniversary  of  the  first; 
that  is  Easter,  1918.  Lloyd  George  de- 
clared that  Professor  De  Valera,  the 
newly  elected  member  of  Parliament 
from  East  Clare,  and  other  agitators 
had  been  openly  preaching  sedition, 
that  young  Irishmen  who  would  have 
been  drafted  into  the  army  had  they 
been  Englishmen  were  arming  and 
drilling  in  preparation  for  rebellion, 
and  that,  in  view  of  the  terrible  events 
of  eighteen  months  ago,  no  such  disloyal 
propaganda  would  be  tolerated.  He 
made  two  highly  important  statements 
of  the  Irish  policy  of  the  present  coali- 
tion Government.  When  Mr.  Dillon 
requested  assurances  that  the  constitu- 
tional plan  of  the  present  Irish  Conven- 
tion would  be  enacted  into  law  without 
delay  as  soon  as  the  convention  reached 
an  agremeent  Lloyd  George  declared 
that  the  Government  would  "press  the 
House  to  put  into  legislative  form  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  convention." 
This  means  practically  that  the  Irish 
people  will  write  their  own  Home  Rule 
bill  and  that  the  Government  will  see 
that  it  is  agreed  to  by  Parliament  or 
resign  office.  On  the  other  hand,  Lloyd 
George  scouted  the  possibility  of  an  ab- 
solutely independent  Ireland,  saying 
that  "under  no  conditions  will  Great 
Britain  permit  anything  of  that  kind." 
The  statement  on  the  Irish  question 
by  Premier  Lloyd  George  was  called  out 
by  a  resolution  offered  by  John  Red- 
mond, leader  of  the  Irish  Nationalists, 
condemning  the  "policy  which  has  been 
pursued  by  the  Irish  Executive  Govern- 
ment and  the  Irish  railway  authorities 
at  a  time  when  the  highest  interests  of 
Ireland  and  the  Empire  demand  the 
creation  of  an  atmosphere  favorable  to 
a  successful  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  Irish  Convention."  He  ascribed 
the  growing  strength  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
or  independence  faction  to  the  unneces- 
sary precautions  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  arrest  of  men  suspected  of 
disloyalty  and  the  proclamations  issued 
against  drilling.  After  a  debate  in 
which  Premier  Lloyd  George  and  Chief 
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Secretary  of  Ireland  Henry  Duke  de- 
fended the  acts  of  the  Irish  administra- 
tion Redmond's  resolution  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  211  to  78. 

Evidence  obtained  in  the  United 
States  tends  to  confirm  the  truth  of 
Lloyd  George's  account  of  an  intended 
Irish  plot.  The  Department  of  Justice 
has  caused  the  arrest  of  "General" 
Liam  Mellowes  and  Baron  von  Reck- 
linghausen, suspected  of  taking  part  in 
anti-British  conspiracies.  General  Mel- 
lowes won  his  unofficial  title  by  com- 
manding a  force  of  rebel  volunteers  in 
the  Dublin  insurrection.  The  Canadian 
authorities  have  arrested  a  number  of 
Irish  and  Turkish  conspirators  at  Hal- 
ifax, including  Dr.  Patrick  McCarton, 
called  by  his  Sinn  Fein  associates  the 
"first  Ambassador  of  the  Irish  Republic 
to  the  United  States." 


Stopping  the 
Strikes 


The  commission  of  inves- 
tigation headed  by  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Wilson 
has  already  achieved  some  success  in 
settling  labor  difficulties  in  the  West. 
The  chief  victory  thus  far  won  by  the 
commission  was  the  adjustment  of  the 
strikes  in  the  Globe-Miami  copper  dis- 
trict of  Arizona.  Some  five  thousand 
miners  have  been  on  strike  since 
early  in  July  and  it  is  estimated  that 
about  60,000,000  tons  of  copper  have 
been  withheld  from  the  market  dur- 
ing the  period  of  labor  shortage.  The 
plan  proposed  and  accepted  by  both 
sides  included  the  establishment  of  a 
workers'  committee  for  each  mine,  the 
employment  of  all  the  men  now  on 
strike  except  those  who  refuse  to  abide 
by  agreed  contracts  or  who  had  been 
guilty  of  preaching  sedition  against  the 
United  States,  and  the  appointment  of 
an  arbitrator  by  the  Government. 

The  steel  construction  yards  of  Seat- 
tle have  also  reopened.  The  boiler- 
makers,  last  to  abandon  the  strike, 
voted  by  a  small  majority  to  return  to 
work  and  thus  made  possible  the  re- 
sumption of  shipbuilding.  The  12,000 
shipyard  workers  who  participated  in 
the  strike  have  agreed  to  await  the  set- 
tlement of  their  demands  by  Federal 
agencies.  In  Portland,  Oregon  the 
unions  took  similar  action. 

The  labor  troubles  of  greatest  imme- 
diate import  are  in  the  coal  mining  in- 
dustry. Owing  to  the  coal  shortage, 
caused  in  part  by  strikes  and  in  part 
by  difficulties  of  transportation,  Fuel 
Administrator  Garfield  has  announced 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  comman- 
deer in  the  public  interest  ten  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  output,  both  an- 
thracite and  bituminous.  This  requi- 
sition will  be  in  addition  to  and  apart 
from  the  possible  seizure  of  the  sup- 
plies of  coal  hoarders  who  are  with- 
holding fuel  from  the  industries  which 
require  it. 

The  Empty       ^ne  American  housewife 

Sugar  Bowl  who  .has  devoted  her  in' 
genuity  to  devising  at- 
tractive menus  for  wheatless  and  meat- 
less days  is  confronted  with  a  new 
problem.  The  heavy  exportation  of  su- 
gar to  France  has  caused  a  serious 
shortage  in  the  United  States  and 
something  of  a  food  panic  in  some  of 


the  larger  cities.  Food  Administrator 
Hoover  at  once  took  action  to  check 
the  rise  in  retail  prices  by  issuing  in- 
structions for  the  distribution  of  the 
nation's  stock  of  sugar.  The  refiners 
were  called  upon  to  diminish  their  sales 
to  manufacturers  of  luxuries  such  as 
candy  and  syrups.  Manufacturers  of 
food  products  were  given  preference, 
especially  the  condensed  milk  compa- 
nies. The  ordinary  consumption  of  ta- 
ble sugar  was  reduced  by  voluntary 
agreements  among  wholesalers,  retail- 
ers, restaurant  keepers  and  consumers, 
and  local  price  agreements  were  made 
to  prevent  extortion.  Dealers  and  con- 
sumers were  cautioned  against  hoard- 
ing or  buying  in  large  quantities. 
Wholesalers  and  retailers  were  warned 
that  an  attempt  at  overcharge  might 
result  in  the  holding  up  of  their  own 
supply.  By  such  measures  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration has  undertaken  to  cope 
with  the  sugar  shortage,  but  their  ef- 
fectiveness depends  wholly  upon  the 
economy  of   the   individual    consumer. 


Fortunately,  the  crisis  will  be  of  but  a 
few  weeks'  duration,  as  beet  sugar 
from  the  West  is  being  hurried  to  east- 
ern markets  and  the  Cuban  sugar  cane 
crop  will  begin  to  be  available  in  De- 
cember. By  the  end  of  the  year  the 
sugar  situation  should  be  practically 
normal. 

Can  You  Live  A  compilation  of  price 
on  Onions?  variations  undertaken 
by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  shows  that  food 
prices  as  a  whole  have  advanced  by  47 
per  cent  from  August,  1913,  to  August, 
1917.  From  1913  to  1914  they  advanced 
on  the  average  only  6  per  cent,  and 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  had 
comparatively  little  immediate  effect 
upon  prices  in  this  country.  In  1915 
prices  descended  practically  to  their 
level  of  two  years  before.  In  1916,  with 
crop  shortages  and  heavy  exports, 
prices  rose  again  by  14  per  cent,  and 
our  entrance  into  the  war  has  brought 
with   it   an   even   more   rapid   increase. 
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Flour  prices  this  August  were  two  and 
one-quarter  times  what  they  had  been 
four  years  before.  Cornmeal  showed 
an  advance  almost  as  great.  Potatoes 
went  up  by  87  per  cent;  sugar,  by  77 
per  cent;  lard,  72  per  cent.  Considering 
last  year  only,  cornmeal  doubled  in 
price;  f.our  advanced  70  per  cent; 
beans,  59  per  cent,  and  other  articles 
increased  in  cost  to  a  lesser  degree. 
Onions  were  the  only  important  food- 
stuff  to  decrease  in  price  during  the 
vear. 


Wilson  Opens 
Suffrage  Drive 


In  the  midst  of  the 
New  York  State  cam- 
paign for  woman  suf- 
frage, President  Wilson  has  thrown 
the  full  weight  of  his  personal  influ- 
ence to  the  suffragists.  During  the  last 
two  or  three  years  the  President  has  on 
st  veral  occasions  exprest  his  belief  that 
the  time  was  ripe  to  extend  the  fran- 
chise to  women;  but  it  was  not  be- 
lieved that  with  the  burden  of  con- 
ducting the  Great  War  resting  so  heav- 
ily upon  his  shoulders,  and  especially 
in  view  of  the  misconduct  of  the  pick- 
ets in  Washington,  he  would  take  an 
active  part  in  the  suffrage  campaign 
this  fall.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  Pres- 
ident's position  the  leaders  of  the  New 
York  Woman  Suffrage  Party  appealed 
to  him  in  person  to  make  a  public 
statement.  This  he  consented  to  do.  In 
the  course  of  a  brief  address  the  Pres- 
ident said: 

As  oue  of  the  spokesmen  of  a  great  party, 
I  would  be  doing  nothing  less  than  obeying 
the  mandates  of  that  party  if  I  gave  my 
hearty  support  to  the  question  of  woman 
suffrage  which  you  represent,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  speak  merely  as  one  of  the  spokes- 
men of  a  party.  I  want  to  speak  for  my- 
self, and  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  the  time  for  the  states  of  this  Union  to 
take  this  action.  I  perhaps  may  be  touched 
a  little  too  much  by  the  traditions  of  our 
politics,  traditions  which  lay  such  ques- 
tions almost  entirely  upon  the  States,  but 

I  want  to  see  communities  declare  them- 
selves quickened  at  this  time  and  show  the 
consequence  of  the  quickening. 

It  is  almost  absurd  to  say  that  the  coun- 

I I  \  depends  upon  the  women  for  a  large 
part  of  the  inspiration  of  its  life.  That  is 
too  obvious  to  say;  but  it  is  now  depend- 
ing upon  the  women  also  for  suggestions  of 
service,  which  have  been  rendered  in  abund- 
ance and  with  the  distinction  of  originality. 
I,  therefore,  am  very  glad  to  add  my  voice 
to  those  which  are  urging  the  people  of  the 
great  Stnte  of  New  York  to  set  a  great 
example  by  voting  for  woman  suffrage.  It 
would  he  a  pleasure  if  I  might  utter  that 
advice  in  their  presence.  Inasmuch  as  I  am 
bound  too  close  to  my  duties  here  to  make 
that  possible,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  privi- 
lege t"  ask  you  to  convey  that  message  to 
them. 

This  being  an 
"off  year"  in 
politics,  with 
neither  Presidential  nor  Congressional 
contest,  and  with  domestic  problems 
overshadowed  by  the  tremendous  is- 
!S  of  the  war,  there  are  only  a  few 
elections  this  November  which  are  of 
more  than  local  interest.  One  of  these 
i  certainly  the  municipal  election  in 
New  York  City.  The  "regular,"  or 
Tammany  Democrats,  are  supporting 
Judfre  John  F.  Hylan.  Mayor  Mitchel  is 
making  a  campaign  for  reelection  as 
the  "Fusion"  candidate,  but  without 
the  endorsement  of  any  regular  party. 
He   entered    the    Republican    primaries, 


The  New  York 
Mayoralty  Campaign 


Ambrose  in  Iiocheslcr  (V.  Y.)  Pest-Express 

THE    DROSS 

Seditious     literature,     alien     enemies,     agitators, 

traitors,  pacifist  propaganda  must  all  be  skimmed 

from    the    Melting    Pot   of    Patriotism    now   that 

the  Peace  Lid's  removal  shows  them  up 

but  was  defeated  by  William  M.  Ben- 
nett, who  is  therefore  the  regular  Re- 
publican candidate.  Mayor  Mitchel  is 
actively  supported,  however,  by  many 
of  the  national  Republican  leaders,  in- 
cluding ex-President  Roosevelt,  ex- 
President  Taft,  Governor  Whitman,  ex- 
Justice  Hughes,  Senator  Calder  and 
ex-Senator  Root.  The  local  party  organ- 
izers are  also  favorable  to  his  candi- 
dacy, and  not  a  few  refused  to  support 
Mr.  Bennett  even  after  his  victory  in 
the  primary.  Most  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  city,  with  the  notable  exception 
of  those  owned  by  Mr.  Hearst,  are 
working  enthusiastically  for  Mayor 
Mitchel's  reelection. 

The  feature  of  the  election  which 
has  made  it  of  national  interest  was 
the  introduction  into  it  of  the  war  is- 
sue. Mayor  Mitchel  has  frequently  de- 
clared that  the  election  would  be  a  test 
of  New  York's  Americanism,  and  he 
summed  up  the  forces  opposed  to  him 
in  the  alliterative  phrase,  "Hearst,  Hy- 
lan and  the  Hohenzollerns."  Morris  Hil- 
quit,  the  Socialist  candidate  for  mayor, 
has  openly  taken  issue  with  the  war 
policy  of  the  Wilson  administration  and 
has  devoted  his  speeches  almost  wholly 
to  propaganda  for  an  immediate  peace. 
The  vote  cast  for  Mr.  Hillquit  will  be  a 
very  close  measure  of  the  strength  of 
pacifist  sentiment  in  New  York,  for  a 
number  of  prominent  Socialists,  includ- 
ii.u'  John  Spargo  and  Charles  Edward 
Russell,  are  supporting  Mayor  Mitchel, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  thousands  of 
persons  who  have  never  before  voted 
the  Socialist  ticket  are  supporting  Mr. 
Hillquit  as  the  peace  candidate.  Mr. 
Hylan  and  Mr.  Bennett  are  opposed  to 
the  introduction  of  national  issues  into 
the  municipal  campaign.  Mr.  Hylan  is 
basing  his  campaign  upon  the  alleged 
extravagance   of  the    Fusion    adminis- 


tration and  its  undue  favoritism  to  cer- 
tain private  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions. He  also  attacked  the  reforms  re- 
cently introduced  into  the  New  York 
public  schools  (known  as  the  "Gary 
system"  because  some  of  the  changes 
introduced  were  first  tried  out  in  the 
public  schools  of  Gary,  Indiana). 

The  voters  of  the  whole  State  of  New 
York  must  decide  the  question  of 
woman  suffrage.  Equal  suffrage  was 
placed  before  the  voters  on  popular  ref- 
erendum two  years  ago,  but  it  was  de- 
feated by  an  adverse  majority  of  near- 
ly 200,000.  After  being  twice  approved 
by  the  State  Legislature,  the  suffrage 
amendment  has  again  been  submitted 
on  referendum. 

New  Draft  System      Provost   Marshal 

a™™,.,,.^  General      Crowder 

Announced  .  ,  , ,. 

has     made     pubhc 

the  method  by  which  the  order  of  sum- 
moning  men   for   military   service   will 
hereafter  be  determined.  The  new  sys- 
tem has  no  application  to  the  687.000 
men  already  drafted,  but  it  will  affect 
all  other  registered  men.  "On  a  day  to 
be  fixed"  a  questionnaire  will  be  sent  to 
the   men    on   the   registration    list   and 
within  a  week  thereafter  every  man  will 
be  required  to  return  the  correct  answers 
to  the  questions  asked  of  him  to  the  au- 
thorities in  charge  of  the  draft.  On  the 
basis  of  this  information  the  men  will 
be  divided  into  five  classes.  Each  class 
will  be  called  up  for  physical  examina- 
tion   before    any   member   of  the   next 
class    is    summoned,    but    within    each 
class  the  order  of  liability  will  appar- 
ently be  based  on  the  order  in  which 
the   registration   numbers  were   drawn 
in  the  summer  draft  of  this  year.  The 
first  class  includes  bachelors  or  mar- 
ried men  who  have  no  one  dependent  on 
them    for    support    and    who    are    not 
skilled  in  any  essential  war  industrjr. 
In  most  registration  districts  the  whole 
of  the  next  contingent  of  drafted  men 
will  be  drawn  from  this  class.  The  sec- 
ond class  includes  married  men  whose 
families  would  be  able  to  support  them- 
selves  and    also   skilled   farm   laborers 
or  men   "engaged   in   necessary  indus- 
trial   enterprise."    The   third    class    in- 
cludes men  with  parents,  brothers,  sis- 
ters or  foster  children  wholly  depend- 
ent on  them  for  support;   county  and 
municipal   officers,   firemen   and   police- 
men,   necessary   employees    in    the    na- 
tional   service     (including    "necessary" 
mail  carriers  and  custom  house  clerks)  ; 
industrial,  agricultural  or  technical  ex- 
perts, and  workmen  in  arsenals,  arm- 
ories and  navy  yards.    The  fourth  class 
includes  married  men  with  wife  or  chil- 
dren   absolutely   dependent   upon    them 
for    support,    and    also    the    chiefs    of 
necessary  industrial  or  commercial  en- 
terprises. The  fifth  class,  supposed  to  be 
wholly  exempt  from  the  draft,  includes 
officials  of  the   states  and  the  nation, 
ministers   and   divinity   students,   alien 
enemies,  other  aliens  (this  may  be  mod- 
ified by  subsequent  legislation),   crim- 
inals, persons  permanently  incapacitat- 
ed    mentally     or     physically,     licensed 
pilots,  and  persons  already  enlisted  in 
the  army  or  navy. 


IS  ENGLAND  GOING  TO  STARVE? 

BY  JANET  PAYNE  WHITNEY 


THE  English  have  always  been 
celebrated  for  roast  beef.  You 
can  still  get  it  there.  The  story 
runs  that  a  waiter  in  one  of  the 
big  restaurants  recently  said  to  an 
habitue  of  the  place,  in  discreet  Eng- 
lish-waiter style  (friendly  but  conde- 
scending) :  '"Ow  did  you  find  the  beef 
today,  sir?"  "Oh,"  replied  the  diner, 
brightly,  "quite  easily,  thank  you !  I 
moved  my  potato  and  there  it  was!" 

That  was  when  the  English  were 
economizing  in  meat,  in  loyal  obedience 
to  the  Food  Controller.  A  casual  ob- 
server might  have  gathered,  during  the 
period  of  that  demigod's  new  and  un- 
comfortable existence,  that  the  Food 
Controller  was  intensely  embarrassed 
at  the  patriotic  loyalty  of  the  average 
citizen.  They  took  him  so  seriously! 
When  he  said  "Eat  less  meat!"  down 
went  the  meat-bills  of  the  country,  a 
"meatless  day"  was  instituted  in  many 
households  and  some  restaurants,  and 
up  went  bread  and  vegetables.  This  was 
disturbing  and  unexpected.  The  potato 
supply,  reduced  to  home-grown  vegeta- 
bles, was  running  out.  The  Food  Con- 
troller hastened  to  amend  the  situation. 
"Never  mind  the  meat!"  he  shouted  to 
the  country,  "eat  less  potatoes!" 

The  country  was  puzzled  but  willing 
to  oblige.  Nevertheless  meat  and  vegeta- 
bles were  now  at  alarmingly  high  prices. 
Even  the  patriotic  citizen  must  eat 
something.  This  fact  became  apparent 
to  the  Food  Controller  as  wheat  began 
to  run  out  faster  than  it  could  be  grown 
in  a  country  depleted  of  men,  and  a 
desperate  appeal  to  "Eat  Less  Bread" 
appeared  on  all  the  hoardings. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  strength  of  John 
Barleycorn  in  England  that  I  did  not 
see  one  poster  with  the  request  to 
"Drink  Less  Beer,"  altho  grain  and 
sugar,  the  two  essentials  of  life  of  which 
the  shortage  was  most  acute  up  to  the 
date  of  my  leaving,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
were  both  being  used  in  large  quantities 
in  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  drink. 
To  put  it  in  the  homely  terms  in  which 
the  people  themselves  would  speak  of  it, 
Father  could  get  his  beer  and  what-not, 
right  along,  but  Mother  could  get  little 
bread  or  flour,  and  sometimes  no  sugar 
for  the  children's  food.  Strange  that 
even  in  a  time  of  national  and  interna- 
tional crisis,  the  poor  man's  luxury 
drink  should  rank  as  a  necessity  before 
his  children's  body-building  food.  And 
the  result  of  this  discrimination?  I  have 
known  the  members  of  a  contingent  or- 
dered to  the  front  to  spend  the  last 
night  of  their  sojourn  in  their  native 
land,  in  memory-and-sense-drowning 
carousal,  and  thereafter  the  less  tipsy 
to  wheel  the  helplessly  drunk  in  wheel- 
barrows to  the  train. 

I  knew  of  a  colonel  who  to  prevent 
this  kept  those  of  his  command  who 
were  about  to  go  to  the  front,  locked  up 
in  a  large  room  for  several  hours  be- 
fore their  departure.  To  such  humiliat- 
ing shifts  did  the  brewing  vested  inter- 
est brinp  those  Englishmen  who  wished 


Mrs.  Whitney  is  an  Englishwoman 
who  has  been  until  recently  one  of  the 
managers  of  a  London  bureau  for 
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to  protect  their  weaker  brethren  from, 
in  their  own  persons,  publicly  degrad- 
ing the  nation.  The  private  degradation, 
more  serious  by  far,  pursued  its  way 
unchecked,  save  by  tinkering  methods. 

THE  worst  of  the  Food  Controller's 
tiresome  and  exasperating  situation 
was  that  he  could  not  control !  He  could 
only,  it  appeared,  make  piteous  appeals 
and  counter-appeals  to  the  British  pub- 
lic. He  could  not  stop  corn  and  sugar 
being  used  wastefully  in  the  production 
of  drink  and  cause  them  to  be  carefully 
conserved  and  fairly  apportioned  for  the 
production  of  food.  He  could  ask  that 
no  more  icing  should  be  used  on  cakes, 
that  fancy  confections  of  all  kinds 
should  be  very  sparingly  made,  that 
every  housekeeper  should  limit  herself 
to  half  a  pound  of  sugar  per  head  per 
week  for  her  household,  inclusive  of 
pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  other  things 
made:  and  appear  distractingly  like  a 
man  feverishly  trying  to  calk  every 
little  leak  in  a  boat  except  the  biggest. 
His  efforts,  at  any  rate,  were  warmly 
backed  up  by  at  least  the  English  mid- 
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die  class.  Cakes  of  any  kind  have  be- 
come a  rarity  at  their  tea-tables,  and 
those  that  appear  are  probably  sweet- 
ened by  dates  instead  of  sugar,  and 
have  vinegar  in  the  place  of  eggs.  The 
voluntary  bread-and-flour  ration,  which 
the  middle  and  upper  classes  were  en- 
treated to  adopt  so  as  to  leave  more 
bread  and  flour  for  the  very  poor,  who 
made  it  their  staple  food,  was  strictly 
adhered  to;  and  it  was  a  ration  and  left 
one  wanting  more!  If  any  one  wasted  a 
crust,  its  family  and  friends  would  turn 
upon  it  with  horror,  crying  with  united 
voice,  "Eat  it  up,  wicked!  What  would 
Lord  Devonport  (or  later,  Lord  Rhond- 
da) say?"  And  the  Food  Controller's 
inoffensive  name  became  a  household 
bogy,  to  flourish  before  innocent  babes 
who  did  not  want  to  finish  their  bread- 
and-milk. 

The  passion  for  "war  economy"  some- 
times went  to  extreme  lengths.  There 
was  a  case  in  the  papers  of  a  lady 
who  was  prosecuted  for  throwing  crusts 
to  the  birds — or  rather  ordering  her 
maid  to  do  so.  Her  defense,  by  the  way, 
is  worth  mentioning  as  equaling,  in  its 
naive  and  rather  scornful  candor,  the 
curious  state  of  mind  of  the  prosecu- 
tion. She  said  she  had  not  ordered  that 
the  crumbs  should  be  thrown  to  the 
birds,  but  that  they  should  be  burnt! 

If  I  recollect  rightly,  she  was  fined 
£5  and  tremendously  reprimanded.  It 
was  necessary  that  an  "example"  should 
be  made  of  these  careless  housewives! 

FOR  the  other  side  of  the  picture !  The 
troops  in  a  certain  town  in  the  north 
of  England  were  regularly  supplied  by 
the  Headquarters  Commissariat  with 
the  usual  liberal  army  rations  of  meat, 
bread  and  vegetables,  mainly  conveyed 
from  outside,  as  the  large  number  of 
soldiers  was  too  much  for  the  town's  re- 
sources. Frequently  many  hundreds  of 
these  troops  were  absent  for  several 
days  at  a  time  on  route-marches  and 
maneuvers.  Information  of  the  numbers 
to  be  absent  and  the  extent  of  time  of 
absence  could  and  would  have  been 
readily  supplied  to  the  Commissariat. 
But  there  are  not  wanting  indications 
that  the  regular  military  mind  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  machinery,  and  can  be 
wound  up  to  perform  effectually  and 
punctually  a  certain  job,  but  cannot  ac- 
quire the  plasticity  and  intelligence  to 
deal  with  variations  in  that  job.  The 
Commissariat,  in  fi-ne,  declined  to  vary 
the  regular  ration,  route-marches  or 
none,  as  it  "would  cause  confusion  at 
headquarters."  It  is  illegal  in  England 
either  to  give  away  or  to  sell  superflu- 
ous army  rations.  This  is  to  safeguard 
against  corruption.  Consequently,  in  the 
aforesaid  town,  and  in  many  others,  tons 
of  superfluous  goods  were  either  buried 
or  burned. 

Waste  in  the  army  is  notorious  in 
other  ways  than  this.  A  story  is  told  of 
soldiers  who  wanted  to  make  a  bright 
bonfire  before  their  departure  to  the 
[Continued  on  /<".'/< 
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MY  FIRST  SIX  WEEKS 

By  One  of  the 


The  men  of  the  National  Army  when  they  Jirst  reached  camp 

WHEN  the  list  of  the  men 
drafted  first  for  the  new 
National  Army  was  pub- 
lished   last   July,    a   host   of 

my  friends  telephoned  or  called  to  give 

sympathy   and    advice.    Their   ideas   of 

military  life  were  far  from  encourag- 
ing.   They    declared    frankly    that    my 

constitution   could  not  bear  the   strain 

of  the   work,  which   would   be  terrific. 

And  there  was  my  wife.  By  all  means, 

urged  several,  I  should  urge  exemption 

for  her  sake. 

The  prospect  was  not  bright.  For  ten 

years  I  had  been  the  traveling  repre- 
sentative of  an  old  and  wealthy  bond 

firm.  I  stopped  always  at  the.  best  ho- 
tels   in    the    larger    cities.    Usually    I 

would   rise   shortly   after   nine   o'clock, 

call  leisurely  at  several  dignified  offices, 

and  the  day's  work  was  over.  I  never 

stinted  myself  on  clothing  and  food,  for 

my  salary  was  not  niggardly.   Except 

for  an  occasional  game  of  golf,  I  took 

no  physical  exercize,  and  I  had  grown 

fleshy  and  rather  pale. 

However,   a   few   weeks   later   I    left 

for  the  training  camp.  I  accompanied 
recruits  from  every  walk  of  life,  me- 
chanics, farmers,  lawyers,  business 
men,  clerks,  miners,  doctors;  but  the 
greater  number  were  young  farmers. 

At  the  railroad  depot  we  were  met 
by  a  detachment  of  officers  and  pri- 
vates, who  lined  us  up  with  military 
promptness  and  marched  us  to  the  re- 
ceiving station.  Within  an  hour  the  final 
physical  examination  was  completed. 
We  were  conducted  to  the  camp  quar- 
termaster warehouses  to  receive  our 
clothing  and  bedding  allowances.  Each 
man  was  given  two  pairs  of  breeches, 
two  olive  drab  flannel  shirts,  one  blouse, 
one  hat,  two  pairs  of  shoes,  one  pair 
of  leggins,  three  pairs  of  underclothes 
and  four  pairs  of  socks;  for  his  bunk, 
each  received  two  olive  drab  blankets 
and  a  canvas  bed-sack,  to  be  filled  with 
hay.  We  were  told  that  overcoats  would 
be  issued  later. 

That  same  day  military  life  began  in 
earnest.  At  the  barracks  (a  substantial 
two-storied  pine  building,  large  enough 
to  quarter  two  hundred  and  fifty  men) 
our  serious,  athletic  young  captain  in- 
formed us: 

"A  recruit  kit,  consisting  of  two  face 
towels,  soap,  a  hair  brush,  a  tooth 
brush  and  a  comb,  will  be  issued  to 
every  man  this  afternoon.  Your  civilian 
equipment,    clothing    and    unnecessary 
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toilet  articles  must 
be  returned  to  your 
homes  at  once.  You 
will  wear  the  regula- 
tion clothing — no  lea- 
ther leggins  or  fancy 
hats.  The  Government 
wants  each  man  to  be 
outfitted  alike." 

I  felt  a  pang  of  dis- 
appointment.    I     had 
provided   myself   with 
a  tailor-made  uniform, 
athletic  shoes,  leather 
leggins  and  an  expen- 
sive military  hat.   My  wife  had  given 
me  twelve  hand-embroidered  towels  and 
two  pairs  of  linen  sheets  of  the  finest 
quality.    And    my    suit-cases    contained 
numerous,   toilet     articles,     soaps,    oils 
and  much  else. 

The  captain  taught  us  how  to  make 
up  our  bunks.  The  two  blankets  were 


The  canteen  is  one  of  the  few  camp  "frills" ; 
the  men  buy  candy,  tobacco  and  magazines 

doubled,  folded  three  times  and  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  small  iron  bed,  the 
folded  edges  to  the  left.  Shoes  were 
put  under  the  edge  of  the  bed  below  the 
blankets,  the  toes  pointing  evenly  out- 
ward. There  was  a  particular  spot  for 
the  smallest  article.  And  the  bunks  must 
be  kept  in  this  order  except  between 
taps  and  reveille  and  during  the  hour 
for  sweeping  and  scrubbing  in  the 
morning. 

The  occupant  of  the  bunk  next  to 
mine  was  a  man  named  Hicks,  who,  tho 
intelligent  looking,  wore  a  sullen,  sour 


expression,  which  I  instantly  disliked. 
My  bunk-mate  on  the  other  side  was  an 
overgrown,  awkward  farmer  youth  with 
powerful,  grimy  hands,  brown  teeth 
and  dirty  ears.  His  name  was  Blevins. 
His  filthiness  disgusted  me. 

Before  noon  a  mess  kit,  containing  a 
meat  can,  a  knife,  fork  and  spoon,  a 
condiment  can  and  a  pan,  was  given  to 
every  man  in  the  barracks.  A  few  mo- 
ments later  the  first  sergeant  yelled, 
"come  and  get  it!"  and  we  hurried 
down  into  the  big  mess  hall  for  dinner. 
Out  of  tall,  shining  cans  the  cooks  ladled 
boiled  cabbage,  roast  beef,  macaroni 
and  cheese,  boiled  x  otatoes,  stewed 
peaches  and  lemonade,  filling  each  pan 
and  cup  as  we  filed  past.  This  fare  was 
a  sample  of  the  meals  served  to  us  dur- 
ing the  next  two  weeks. 

That  afternoon  we  began  work  on  the 
rudiments  of  drill.  The  hand  salute, 
which,  if  given  accurately  is  no  simple 
performance,  was  carefully  explained 
and  practised  for  an  hour.  Next  we 
were  divided  into  squads  of  eight  men 
to  learn  to  keep  step  properly.  And 
neither  is  this  an  easy  task  for  a  raw 
recruit. 

Back  and  forth,  back  and  forth, 
we  marched  on  the  black  strip  of 
drill  ground  between  the  barracks.  I 
had  never  walked  so  much  in  my  life, 
and  sweat  rolled  from  every  pore.  My 
back  ached  dully;  my  feet  burned.  But 
the  second  lieutenant  (a  youth  with  a 
pale,  thin  fringe  above  his  lip)  con- 
tinued commanding  sharply,  "one,  two, 
three,  four,  one,  two,  three,  four." 

Suddenly  he  wheeled  about  and  came 
up  to  me  briskly. 

"Get  in  step,"  he  shouted,  glaring  at 
me.  "You're  not  dead  yet." 

The  muscles  of  my  jaws  twitched,  and 
I  breathed  an  oath  of  vengeance.  But  I 
fell  in  step  and  I  kept  up  with  the 
count. 

I  began  to  feel  ashamed  of  my  weari- 
ness. About  me  men  were  striving  with 
the  enthusiasm  and  determination  of 
candidates  for  a  college  football  eleven. 
Deeply  in  earnest,  they  apparently  en- 
joyed every  moment.  And  they  were 
learning  remaikably  fast — the  officers 
frankly  told  us  so.  Before  we  fell  out 
that  afternoon,  the  captain  said: 

"We'll  learn,  a  song  now,  men.  It's 
quite  simple.  Here  it  goes: 


The  company  barracks  at  inspection  time,  kits  laid  out  on  the  bunks  and  bedding  just  so 
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Drafted   Men 

"We'll  hang:  Kaiser  William  to  a  sou:* 

apple  tree, 
We'll   hang-   Kaiser   William   to   a   sour 

apple  tree, 
We'll   hang;   Kaiser   William   to   a    sour 

apple  tree, 
As  we  go  marching-  onward.'' 

And  as  they  sang,  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  our  part  in  the  war,  the  fine 
ideals  and  possessions  we  were  to  fight 
for,  came  to  me  with  an  overwhelming' 
rush.  I  felt  the  keen  thrill  that  I  had 
known  twelve  years  before  on  the  side- 
lines of  a  close  varsity  football  match. 
I  sang,  too,  more  loudly  and  more 
wholeheartedly  than  any  one  near  me. 
From  that  moment  on  I  was  an  Ameri- 
can soldier. 

The  next  day  the  regular  schedule  of 
training  went  into  effect.  From  5:40 
a.  m.  until  noon  we  stood  inspection  of 
quarters  and  worked  at  calisthenics, 
dismounted  artillery  drill,  guard  duty, 
physical  drill,  semaphore  signaling  and 
artillery  nomenclature.  From  1  :30  p.  m. 
to  4:30  p.  m.  we  studied  camp  sanita- 
tion, care  of  health,  first-aid  treatment, 
care  of  equipment  and  clothing,  courte- 
sies and  customs  of  the  military  serv- 
ice, rules  of  war,  rights  of  prisoners  of 
war  and  Articles  of  War.  Between  4:30 
p.  m.  and  supper  at  6  p.  m.  we  pol- 
ished our  shoes,  bathed  and  shaved.  The 
regulations  permitted  men  to  wear  mus- 
taches and  beards,  but  they  must  be 
kept  neatly  trimmed.  We  were  required 
to  bathe  twice  a  week  and  to  wash  our 
hands  before  each  meal.  Our  under- 
clothing was  critically  inspected  at  least 
twice  each  month. 

Hicks,  Blevins  and  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  one  another.  Hicks  continued 
sullen  and  Blevins  remained  dirty  until 
noon  of  the  third  day,  when  both 
strangely  disappeared. 

After  passing  the  final  physical  ex- 
amination, each  of  us  had  been  vac- 
cinated against  small-pox  and  inocu- 
lated to  prevent  typhoid  and  para- 
typhoid. There  were  three  inoculations, 
the  last  two  following  intervals  of  ten 
days.  These  precautions  were  to  make 
us  immune  from  the  diseases  for  three 
years. 

The  physical  standard  of  the  recruits 
had  proven  excellent.  Only  two  per  cent 
of  the  arrivals  had  been  rejected,  and 


at  the  fifty  infirma- 
ries in  the  camp,  very 
few  men  were  report- 
ing daily,  altho  the 
authorities  insisted 
that  the  slightest  ail- 
ments or  injuries  be 
treated  by  experts. 

The    work    steadily 
grew  harder.  For  hou!- 
after  hour  we  drilled 
at  to  the  right  flank, 
to    the    left    flank,    to 
the  rear,  squads  right 
and    squads    left.    We 
became  sore  and  stiff,  but  there  was  no 
let-up.  Apparently  I  could  never  learn 
to  hold  a  pivot,  and  I  made  an  awkward 
mess  of  changing  step.   The   comments 
of  the  young  lieutenant  with  the  fringe 
of  mustache  became  sarcastic. 

I  had  never  seen  a  better  behaved  lot 
of  men.  Saloons  and  cafes  were  strictlv 


The  hand  salute  isn't  as  sini/ilc  as  it  looks; 
new   recruits    need    a    good    hour's    practise 

forbidden  to  sell  us  liquor,  and  the  reg- 
ulations dealt  severely  with  soldiers 
who  gambled.  At  first  I  missed  my  oc- 
casional cocktail,  but  after  a  week  I 
found  I  could  live  quite  easily  with- 
out it. 

A  remarkable  change  came  over 
Hicks  and  Blevins.  Because  he  had  hesi- 
tated to  obey  an  order,  Hicks  had  been 
assigned  to  three  days  at  kitchen  police, 
which  meant  toiling  over  hot  ranges 
and  scouring  huge  pots.  When  he  re- 
turned to  regular  work,  he  was  no 
longer   sullen,   and   he   has  never  hesi- 


'/■»/</.  and  forth,  bad  and  forth,  on  tin  black  striji  of  drill  ground  between  tht  barracks" 


A   detachment  of  infantry  recruits  after  a  few  weeks'  training 

tated  to  carry  out  another  order.  A  ser- 
geant had  taken  Blevins  in  hand  and 
bathed  and  shaved  him  until  he  was  a 
new  man.  He  had  done  extra  duty,  too. 
Now  he  needs  no  urging  to  keep  him- 
self clean. 

Every  evening-  after  supper  I  walked 
over  to  one  of  the  nine  attractive  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  buildings  to  write  to  my  wife. 
But  we  received  no  letters,  for  the  camp 
mail  service  was  not  yet  working-.  Dur- 
ing the  brief  rest  periods,  Hicks,  Blev- 
ins and  I  lay  on  our  bunks,  reading-  or 
trying  to  sleep  and  growing  more  lone- 
some as  time  passed.  Then  one  day  the 
letters  came,  and  we  received  several 
apiece.  Overjoyed,  I  forgot  myself  and 
repeated  to  Hicks  something-  my  wife 
had  written;  a  moment  later  Blevins 
was  excitedly  asking  us  to  read  a  long- 
letter  from  his  sweetheart.  Instantly 
the  three  of  us  became  friends,  and  we 
have  remained  friends  ever  since. 

After  this  incident  our  evenings  were 
no  longer  lonesome.  We  formed  a  habit 
of  attending  the  nightly  concerts  and 
performances:  given  by  experts  at  the 
big  Y.  M.  C.  A.  auditorium,  under  the 
auspices  of  that  generous  organization. 
We  are  planning  to  enroll  soon  in  one 
of  the  French  classes  which  will  be  held 
in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  recreation  halls.  One 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  director  has  arranged  an 
athletic  program,  during  which  ama- 
teur pugilists  will  box.  Hicks  and  I  are 
matched  for  five  rounds. 

The  Government  is  doing  all  it  can 
to  provide  well  for  us.  Our  quarters 
are  better  than  those  used  by  the  Reg- 
ular Army  or  the  National  Guard.  The 
bath  houses  are  furnished  with  equip- 
ment equal  to  that  found  in  the  best 
gymnasiums  in  the  country.  The  ut- 
most care  is  taken  in  the  preparation 
of  the  food,  for  mess  inspectors,  trained 
specialists,  pass  thru  the  kitchens  daily, 
keenly  alert  for  filth  or  imprope* 
ing  methods.  Our  mess  sergeant  is  add- 
ing saving-s  from  his  rations  allowan 
and  soon  we  shall  be  eating'  delicacies, 
purchased  from  civilian   merchants. 

The  harder  1  worked  the  more  mis- 
takes 1   seemed  to  make.    Bui    I    was  di 

termined  to  succeed.  One  day  my  v. 
wrote  that  she  was  coming  to  the  train- 
ing- camp  for  a  day's  visil  Mu 
longed  to  see  her.  this  news  Moulded 
me,  for  I  pictured  my  dismay  when  the 
young  lieutenant  would  critici  e  my 
awkwardness  in  her  pn 

Our  course     1  ( '<"  '  nut  ■■' 
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BOOSTING  THE  OLD  TOWN 

BY  CHARLES  MOREAU  HARGER 


THE  president  of  the  Ourtown 
Commercial  Club  called  a  spe- 
cial meeting  urging-  "evefy- 
business  man"  to  be  present. 
From  long  experience  all  knew  what 
to  expect — some  money  was  needed  for 
some  cause.  Only  a  bare  quorum  at- 
tended— mostly  those  who  had  been 
seen  personally  by  the  president. 

"We  are  asked,"  said  he,  when  he 
had  called  the  meeting  to  order,  "to 
raise  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  convention  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Trustful  Knights 
next  month." 

''What's  the  money  for?"  asked  a 
dentist.  "The  meeting  won't  do  me  any 
good." 

"Well  it  will  help  the  town — adver- 
tise us  all  over  the  state  and  the  dele- 
gates will  spend  money  here." 

"Thought  they  were  to  be  enter- 
tained free,"  interrupted  a  hardware 
dealer.  "I  can't  see  where  it  will  help 
my  business." 

"That  is  so,  but  we  must  decorate 
the  town,  hire  the  band  and  make  a 
good  showing." 

In  the  end  committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  pass  a  subscription  paper 
among  the  business  houses  and  raise 
five  hundred  dollars.  The  committees 
went  in  blocks  of  three.  They  entered 
each  store,  told  the  proprietor  how 
much  he  was  expected  to  give  and  pre- 
sented a  paper  for  his  signature. 

If  he  objected,  the  argument  was, 
"See  what  your  competitor  gave."  That 
brought  him.  The  assessments  were 
high  enough  to  allow  for  30  per  ct  nt 
of  refusals  and  in  the  end  they  secured 
the  money. 

HALF  of  those  who  contributed  could 
by  no  possibility  reap  any  benefit, 
unless  advertising  the  town  indirectly 
helped  them.  The  restaurants,  drug 
stores  and  soft  drink  parlors  profited 
—but  how  could  implement  dealers, 
hardware  men,  professional  men 
and  banks  gain?  They  did  not 
and  they  knew  it — but  their 
town  pride  cost  them  in  the  end 
from  $10  to  $25  each. 

The  business  man  of  the  small 
town  is  taxed  beyond  all  reason 
by  the  subscription  paper.  In 
quick  succession  the  committees 
make  their  rounds — county  fair, 
Fourth  of  July  celebration,  sup- 
port of  the  band,  fair  ground 
and  city  park  improvement,  good 
roads  (even  the  farmers  come 
in  with  subscription  papers 
ing  aid  because  a  good  road  will 
"help  the  town"),  sidewalk  to 
the  cemetery,  conventions,  com- 
mittee expenses  to  secure  more 
conventions — until  many  men 
absolutely  refuse  to  serve  on 
any  such  soliciting  body.  The 
total  contributed  by  a  business 
house  that  wants  to  do  the  righl 
thing  runs  into  hundreds  of 
dollars   annually. 

In  addition  are  endless  num- 
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bers  of  beggars,  funds  for  specific  chan- 
ties, subscriptions  to  build  new  churches 
anywhere  within  ten  miles,  solicitors  for 
orphans'  homes  in  adjoining  states,  and 
the  legitimate  dues  for  maintaining  the 
commercial  and  other  organizations  of 
the  city.  . 

Now  comes  the  war.  Ourtown,  with 
a  population  of  4500,  gave  $10,600 
to  the  Red  Cross,  $2400  to  the  mess 
fund  of  the  local  National  Guard  Com- 
pany, $250  to  the  war  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and  has  a  budget  of  $500  for  train- 
ing camp  activities  and  $250  for  sol- 
diers' libraries.  All  these  are  worthy 
and  the  funds  were  given  freely — but 
the  great  part  came  from  the  business 
men  who  have  all  the  other  burdens  of 
giving  heaped  upon  them. 

There  should  be  a  way  to  limit  the 
subscription  paper  fever  that  afflicte 
every  community  from  the  smallest 
town  to  the  largest  city.  Is  there  a 
way  to  eliminate  the  unnecessary  funds 
and  to  distribute  the  burden  evenly 
over  the  people? 

ONE  western  town  has  succeeded  in 
remedying  part  of  the  evil.  Practi- 
cally all  the  business  firms  formed  an 
association  in  which  each  agreed  to 
stand  an  assessment  based  on  their  cap- 
ital. Part  of  it  was  drawn  and  placed 
in  the  bank.  Then  a  secret  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  president,  even 
the  members  not  knowing  the  men  who 
constituteel  it.  When  the  solicitor  for  a 
church  fund,  a  road  fund,  a  fair  fund 
or  any  other  fund,  tried  to  raise  money 
he  was  referred  to  the  secretary  who 
took  the  request  to  the  secret  commit- 
tee which  decided  its  worthiness  and 
appropriated  from  the  cash  on  hand 
what  seemed  just  as  the  town's  share. 
Firms  that  had  been  giving  $50  to 
$100  a  year  found  their  expense  of 
this  kind  cut  down  to  $25.  There  was 
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no  argument  that  "you  must  give  as 
much  as  your  competitor."  The  fake 
advertiser  soliciting  for  a  hotel  regis- 
ter or  for  a  livery  stable  clock  to  be 
surrounded  by  advertisements  was  out 
of  a  job.  Hundreds  of  worthless  adver- 
tising schemes  were  wiped  out  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  Legitimate  news- 
paper advertising  increased.  The  town 
was  better  for  it. 

Such  an  organization,  if  it  included 
every  firm  and  every  professional  man, 
would  save  a  community  thousands  of 
dollars  annually.  No  business  man  ob- 
jects to  just  contributions  for  worthy 
causes.  He  is  willing  to  meet  every 
fair  demand,  but  every  dollar  that  is 
paid  out  for  needless  purposes  is  a  tax 
on  his  thrift  and  lessens  his  ability  to 
build  up  his  own  community. 

THESE  are  times  when  the  average 
man  must  "give  until  it  hurts."  We 
have  only  begun  to  give  for  the  war 
and  wasting  our  energies  by  frittering 
away  the  hard  earned  surplus  in  a 
steady  stream  of  subscription  papers, 
without  any  consideration  of  their 
relative  importance  is  poor  economy. 
Giving  may  be  systematized  but  the 
cold  truth  is  that  this  disposition  of 
his  income  is  less  sanely  handled  than 
any  other  item  of  the  business  man's 
expense. 

In  the  end  it  is  the  "good  fellow" 
who  gives  the  larger  portion.  His  hand 
goes  into  his  pocket,  his  name  on  a 
check,  without  urging.  He  does  not 
consider  whether  or  not  the  object  is 
entirely  necessary.  Two  young  women 
last  summer  collected  $15  to  $20  a 
day  each  for  a  mythical  "old  ladies' 
home,"  traveling  for  weeks  thru  the 
small  towns  and  obtaining  a  dollar 
from  each  business  house.  They  were 
good  looking  and  smiling- — the  men  fell 
for  it.  They  confided  that  not  once  in 
a  hundred  times  did  any  one  ask  to  see 
their  credentials — which  were  forge! 
anyhow. 

Hundreds  of  solicitors  make 
good  salaries  collecting  for  al- 
leged charities.  Some  states  have 
compelled  solicitors  to  take  out 
licenses,  but  still  they  go  on, 
gathering  in  the  dollars  because 
there  is  no  system  in  giving. 

It  is  not  blessed  to  give  un- 
wisely and  true  conservation  dic- 
tates that  there  should  be  some 
everyday  common  sense  in  tho 
demands  made  on  the  business 
man  of  today.  If  he  is  to  be 
able  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
country  in  its  great  call  for 
financial  assistance  he  must 
make  some  adjustment  of  the 
disposal  of  such  funds  as  he  can 
spare.  It  is  unfair  to  drain  his 
purse  for  things  that  are  of 
small  moment.  He  can  secure 
efficiency  in  giving  if  he  will 
unite  with  his  fellow  sufferers 
and  put  into  the  operation  sane 
and  business-like  methods. 
Abilene,  Kansas 


THE  ST.  GAUDEXS 
LINCOLN 

The  statesman  and  leader  is 
emphasized  in  the  statue  below 
of  President  Lincoln.  It  stands 
in       Lincoln      Park,       Chicago 
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"LINCOLN    FREEING    THE 

SLAVE" 
But  the  statue  below  has  mon 
often    been    known    as    "Shine. 
Sir?"     It     stands     in     Boston 
The    sculptor    is    Thomas    Ball 


Central  New$ 


J  ME  CHILDREN'S  CHOICE  j 

Lincoln's  love  of  people,  his  kindliness,  and  his  sadness,  too; 
are  brought  out  in  this  statue  by  Outzon  Borglum.  Newark 
children    like    to   make   it   one   of   their  favorite   playgrounds 


Ventral  .Vtics 

THE  BARNARD  STATUE 

7  hr  proposal  to  place  a  replica  of  this  statue  in  Parliament 
Square,  London,  has  aroused  a  storm  of  controversy  as  to 
which  Lincoln  sintiic  best  represents  our  conception  of  him. 
On  another  page  We  discuss  the  si.r  chief  crumples  of  Lincoln 
xlatucs,  all  photographed  here.  "When  doctors  disagree  the 
public     is      the     referee" — tell      us      which      is      your     choice 


LINCOLN   IN 
WASHINGTON 

Daniel  Chester  French's  statue 
of  Lincoln  (below)  has  just 
been  completed  for  the  national 
Lincoln  building  at  Washington 
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AN  EDINBURGH 
MEMORIAL 

TJiis  is  the  chief  British  memo- 
rial to  Lincoln  now.  It  teas 
made  by  J.  Patrick  in  memory 
of     Scottish- American     soldiers 

Press  Illustrating 
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MAKING  FRIENDS  ALONG  THE  WAY 

.4  hospitable  young  Londoner  whose  favorite  reminiscence  in  years       Girls   someirhat   older  find   the   Sammies'   coming   an   event,   too. 

to  come  will  be  the  tale  of  how  she  shook  hands  with  a  Sammy       This  incident  in  international  courtesy  was  photographed  in  Paris 


Kadfl  t  Herbert 

"LET  ME  TELL  YOU  HOW  WE  DID  IT!" 
A   French   veteran  of   1870  swapping  stories  with   an  American 


British  Official  Photograph 

"THAT'S  A  LOT  TO  CARRY" 

Sammy  is  much  impressed  by  the  quantity  of  Tommy's  luggage 


The  Independent      N   EWS— PICTORIAL    Harper's  VfeeMtf 
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SAMMY  IN  THE 
TRENCHES 

The  American  army 
in  France — and  it  is 
more  of  an  army  than 
most  of  us  over  here 
realize — has  had  its 
first  chance  at  actual 
fighting;  "a  contin- 
gent of  some  battal- 
ions of  our  first  con- 
tingents," reads  the 
official  report,  "in  as- 
sociation with  veteran 
French  battalions,  is 
in  the  first  line 
trenches  of  a  quiet 
sector  on  the  French 
front.  Our  men  have 
adapted  themselves 
to  actual  trench  con- 
ditions in  the  most 
satisfactory      manner" 


(c)  Committee  on  Public  Informa- 
tion, from  International  Film 

GET  YOUR  GAS 
MASKS  ON! 

Seconds  are  precious 
tohen  the  warning 
gong  is  sounded  for  a 
gas  attack,  and  drills 
to  develop  speed  in 
adjusting  the  gas 
?nasks  are  one  im- 
portant phase  of 
Sammy's  training  for 
the  trenches.  This  pho- 
tograph and  the  one 
above  come  from  one 
of  the  training  camps 
in  France,  to  her  t 
American  soldiers  are 
being  given  a  short 
period  of  intensive 
training  before  they 
are  sent  forward  to 
the  first  line   trenches 
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AMERICAN  TROOPS  GO  OVER  THE  TOP 

Coincident  with  the  news  of  our  soldiers'  first  fighting  comes  this  photograph  of  a  recent  practise  charge  under  the  saint    oonditiotu 


PHANTASMS  OF  WAR 

BY  AMY  LOWELL 

The  Independent  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  that  it  will  print  from  time  a  time  a  series  of  poems  on  the  present  great 
crisis  by  Amy  Lowell,  the  author  of  "Sword  Blades  and  Poppy  Seed,"  "A  Dome  of  Many-Coloured  Glass"  and  "Tenden- 
cies in  Modern  American  Poetry."  Tliis  series,  "Phantasms  of  War,"  is  remarkable  as  showing  America's  reaction  to 
the  horror  of  events,  to  the  hideous  fantasticality  which  this  war  has  let  loose  and  which  we  are  just  beginning  to  com- 
prehend fully  in  this  country.  As  tlie  Dutch  artist,  Raemaekers,  sketclied  this  same  "dance  of  death"- for  his  countrymen, 
so  docs  the  American  poet  show  it  for  us.  A>id  these  poems  ore  no  mere  essays  of  imagination.  Terrible  as  they  are,  each  is 
strictly  based  upon  facts.  Did  America  need  arousing  to  the  war,  these  poems  would  act  as  a  trumpet-call. — The  Editor. 


The  Cornucopia  of  Red  and  Green  Comfits 

"In  the  town  of  Bar-le-Duc  in  the  Province  of  the  Meuse  in  France  the  Prefect  has  issued  instructions  to  the  Mayor,  the  schoolmasters  and 
the  schoolmistresses  to  prevent  the  children  under  their  care  from:  eatinsr  candies  which  may  be  dropped  from  German  aeroplanes,  as  candies 
which    were    similarly   scattered    in    other    parts    of    the   war    zone   have   bean    found    to    contain    poison     and    disease    germs." — Daily    News    Report. 


Currants  and  Honey! 

Currants  and  Honey! 

Bar-le-Duc  in  times  of  peace. 

Linden-tassel  honey, 

Cherry-blossom,  poppy-sweet  honey, 

And  round  red  currants  like  grape  clusters, 

Red    and    yellow    globes,    lustred    like    stretched    umbrella 

silk, 
Money  chinking-  in  town  pockets, 
Louis  d'or  in  exchange  for  dockets  of  lading: 
So  many  jars, 

So  many  bushes  shorn  of  their  stars, 
So  many  honey-combs  lifted  from  the  hive-bars. 
Straw-pale  honey  and  amber  berries, 
Red-stained  honey  and  currant  cherries. 
Sweetness  flowing  out  of   Bar-le-Duc  by  every  train, 
It  rains  prosperity  in  Bar-le-Duc  in  times  of  peace. 
Holy  Jesus!  when  will  there  be  mercy,  when  a  ceasing 
Of  War! 

The  currant  bushes  are  lopped  and  burned, 
The  bees  have  flown  and  never  returned, 
The  children  of  Bar-le-Duc  eat  no  more  honey, 
And  all  the  money  in  the  town  will  not  buy 
Enough  lumps  of  sugar  for  a  family. 
Father  has  two  between  sun  and  sun, 
So  has  mother,  and  little  Jeanne,  one, 
But  Gaston  and  Marie — they  have  none. 
Two  little  children  kneeling  between  the  grape-vines, 
Praying  to  the  starry  virgin, 

They  have  seen  her  in  church,  shining  out  of  a  high  window 
In  a  currant-red  gown  and  a  crown  as  smooth  as  honey. 
They  clasp  their  hands  and  pray, 
And   the   sun    shines    brightly   on   them    thru    the   stripped 

Autumn  vines. 

Days  and  days  pass  slowly  by, 

Still  they  measure  sugar  in  the  grocery, 

Lump  and  lump,  and  always  none 

For  Gaston  and  Marie, 

And  for  little   J<  anne,  one. 

But  listen,  Children.  Over  there, 

In  blue,  peaki  d  G<  rmany,  the  fairies  are. 

Witches  who  live  in  pine-tree  glades, 

Gnomes  deep  in  mines,  with  pickaxes  and  spades, 

Fairies  who  dance  upon  round  grass  rings, 

And  a  Rhine-river  where  a  Lorelei  sings. 

The  kind  German  fairies  know  of  your  prayer, 

They  caught  it  as  it  went  thru  the  air. 

Hush,  Children!  Christmas  is  coming. 

Christmas,  and  fairies,  and  cornucopias  of  sugar-plums! 

Hollow  thunder  over  the  Hartz  mountains. 

Hollow  thunder  over  the  Black  Forest. 

Hollow  thunder  over  the  Rhine. 

Hollow  thunder  over  "Unter  den  Linden.'1' 

Thunder  kettles, 

Swung  above  green  lightning  fires, 
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Forked  and  spired  lightning 

Cooking  candy. 

Bubble,  froth,  stew! 

Stir,  old  women; 

Stir,  Generals  and  spur-heeled  young  officers; 

Stir,  misshapen  Kaiser, 

And  shake  the  steam  from  your  up-turned  moustachios. 

Streaked  and  polished  candy  you  make  here, 

With  hot  sugar  and — other  things; 

Strange  powders  and  liquids 

Dropped  out  of  little  flasks, 

Drop — 

Drop — ■ 

Into  the  bubbling  sugar, 

And  all  Germany  laughs. 

For  years  the  people  have  eaten  the  currants  and  honey  of 

Bar-le-Duc, 
Now  they  will  give  back  sweetness  for  sweetness. 
Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  from  Posen  to  Munich. 
Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  in   Schleswig-Holstein. 
Ha!   Ha!   Ha!   flowing  along  with  the  Rhine  waves. 
Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  echoing  round  the  caves  of  Rtigen. 
Germany  splits  its  sides  with  laughing, 
And  sets  out  its  candles  for  the  coming  of  the  Christ-child. 

"Heilige   Nacht!"   and  great  white  birds  flying  over  Ger- 
many. 
Are  the  storks  returning  in  mid-Winter? 
"Heilige  Nacht!"  the  tree  is  lit  and  the  gifts  are  ready. 
Steady,  great  birds,  you  have  flown  past  Germany, 
And  are  hanging  over  Bar-le-Duc,  in  France. 
The  moon  is  bright, 
The  moon  is  clear, 

Come,  little  Children,  the  fairies  are  here. 
The  good  German  fairies  who  heard  your  prayer, 
See  them  floating  in  the  star-pricked  air. 
The  cornucopias  shake  on  the  tree, 
And  the  star-lamps  glitter  brilliantly. 
A  shower  of  comfits,  a  shower  of  balls, 
Peppermint,  chocolate,  marzipan  falls. 
Red  and  white  spirals  glint  in  the  moon. 
Soon  the  fairies  answered  you — 
Soon ! 
Soon! 

Bright  are  the  red  and  white  streaked  candies  in  the  moon- 
light: 
White  corpse  fingers  pointing  to  the  sky, 
Round  blood-drops  glistening  like  rubies. 
Fairyland  come  true: 
Just  pick  and  pick  and  suck,  and  chew. 
Sugar  and  sweetness  at  last, 
Shiny  stuff  of  joy  to  be  had  for  the  gathering. 
The  blood-drops  melt  on  the  tongue, 
The  corpse  fingers  splinter  and  crumble. 
Weep  white  tears,  Moon. 
Soon!  So  soon! 


November  3,  1917 
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Something  rattles  behind  a  hedge, 

Rattles — rattles. 

An  old  skeleton  is  sitting  on  its  thighbones 

And  holding  its  giggling  sides. 

Ha!  Ha!  Ha! 

Bar-le-Duc  had  currants  red, 

Now  she  has  instead  her  dead. 

Little  children,  sweet  as  honey, 

Bright  as  currants, 


Like  berries  snapped  off  and  packed  in  coffins. 

The  skeleton  dances, 

Dances  in  the  moonlight, 

And  his  ftngers  crack  like  castanets. 

In  blue,  peaked  Germany 

The  cooks  wear  iron  crosses, 

And  the  scullery  maids  trip  to  church 

In  new  ribbons  sent  from  Potsdam. 


THE  WAR  AS  I  SAW  IT  IN  TURKEY 

BY  AMBASSADOR  ABRAM  D.  ELKUS 


TURKEY,  even  in  times  of  peace, 
presents  a  most  complex  prob- 
lem. Government  is  no  simple 
task  because  of  the  intricacy  of 
the  elements  composing  the  population. 
Unlike  most  other  countries,  there  are 
peoples  within  the  nation  who  will  pre- 
serve a  separate  identity,  and  this  in- 
dividuality  is  to  some  extent  officially 
recognized  by  the   Government. 

Tho  the  land  owners  and  the  office 
holders  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Mo- 
hammedan Turks,  the  great  bulk  of 
Mohammedan  Turks,  together  with  the 
Arabs  and  Syrians,  are  peasants  and 
farmers.  In  between  these  two  social 
grades  comes  the  middle  class — the  me- 
chanics, tradesmen,  bankers,  shopkeep- 
ers and  business  men.  They  are,  on  the 
one  hand,  Armenians,  Syrians  and 
Greeks,  who  are  for  the  most  part 
Christians,  and  on  the  other  hand,  are 
Jews.  Each  of  these  sects  and  races  has 
its  separate  official  leader,  who  is  both 
a  political  and  religious  head.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  Armenians,  the  Protestant 
Armenians,  and  the  Greeks,  have  each 
their  Patriarch,  while  the  Jews  have 
their  Grand  Rabbi.  In  addition  to  their 
usual  ecclesiastical  authority,  all  of 
these  dignitaries  possess  some  degree  of 
temporal  power,  which  is  either  granted 
or  recognized  by  the  Government. 

These  problems  already  in  existence 
were  further  greatly  complicated  upon 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  For  many 
years  prior  to  the  war  most  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  the  United  States 
included,  possest  certain  rights  granted 
to  them  by  treaties  with  Turkey.  Con- 
sular Courts  were  provided  for  which 
had  jurisdiction  over  disputes  between 
Turks  and  foreign  citizens;  further,  the 
various  diplomatic  representatives  were 
given  authority  over  their  own  country- 
men. 

When  Turkey  went  into  the  war  she 
attempted  to  terminate  these  treaties, 
or  capitulations  as  they  were  popularly 
termed.  To  this  attempt  the  United 
States  did  not  assent,  claiming  that  the 
treaties  were  not  one-sided  and  could  be 
dissolved  only  by  mutual  consent.  This, 
of  course,  rendered  the  situation  more 
difficult  of  solution  by  diplomatic  offi- 
cers. 

The  American  Embassy,  besides  hav- 
ing the  protection  of  American  inter- 
ests, had  intrusted  to  its  care  the  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain,  France,  Rus- 
sia, Italy,  Belgium,  Serbia,  Montenegro, 
San  Marino,  and  Switzerland,  the 
last   being   the   only   neutral.    The   peo- 


ples of  these  countries  all  looked  to  the 
American  officials  for  protection.  Be- 
sides the  foreigners,  the  Armenian  and 
Syrian  Christians  and  the  Jews,  not 
only  in  Palestine  but  thruout  Turkey, 
looked  to  America  for  food  and  for 
money.  They  besought  of  American  rep- 
resentatives such  protection  of  life  and 
liberty  and  such  assistance  as  could  be 
rendered. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  were  in  Tur- 
key thousands  of  British  prisoners  cap- 
tured at  the  Dardanelles  and  in  the 
Kut-el  Amara  campaign,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  Russian  and  other  prisoners 
of  war,  to  be  cared  for.  There  were  also 
many  Americans  in  Turkey  engaged  in 
missionary,  educational  and  charitable 
work.  All  of  these,  together  with  other 
foreign  subjects  who  were  living  and 
doing  business  in  Turkey,  were  in  con- 
tinual need  of  help  and  protection.  So 
the  day's  work  began  early  and  never 
ended;  the  week's  work  was  seven  days 
long  and  there  were  no  holidays. 

OUTSIDE  of  the  purely  diplomatic 
work  there  was  the  good  work  of 
helping  the  poor,  the  opprest  and  the 
starving  of  all  faiths  and  nationalities. 
In  this  the  American  Embassy  gladly 
took  a  leading  part.  Food  and  clothing 
were  purchased  and  soup  kitchens,  at 
which  thousands  were  fed  daily,  were 
established.  The  opprest  were  relieved 
when  possible  and  the  sick  were  treated, 
but  it  all  required  constant  effort  and 
daily  work  and  organization. 

To  clothe  and  feed  the  prisoners  it 
was  necessary  to  establish  a  purchasing 
and  manufacturing  bureau.  Cloth  was 
ordered  made  and  then  was  sent  to  be 
manufactured  into  garments.  Raw  lea 
ther   was   purchased   and    shoes  ordered 


long  in  advance,  for  it  was  impossible 
to  buy  anything  ready  made.  Food  in 
quantities  had  to  be  bought  greatly 
ahead  of  time.  All  the  funds  for  this 
relief  came  thru  the  American  Embassy 
and  it  was  no  simple  task  to  obtain  the 
best  returns  for  the  money  expended. 

As  the  war  progressed  poverty  and 
hunger  increased  day  by  day.  The  city 
streets  were  crowded  with  beggars, 
many  of  them  children.  Sickness,  in- 
cluding the  dreaded  typhus,  became 
more  and  more  prevalent. 

Occasionally,  strange  sights  which 
shocked  Western  sensibilities  were  to 
be  seen  in  the  streets.  One  day  we  awoke 
to  find  the  bodies  of  ten  men  hanging 
in  the  public  square  of  Constantinople. 
Rumor  was  rife  among  the  awed  and 
curious  crowd  of  onlookers.  Some  said 
the  men  had  been  deserters,  others  said 
they  were  spies.  No  one  knew  positively 
what  they  were,  but  by  all  they  were 
regarded  as  an  example  of  warning. 

WHEN  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States  were  broken  by  Tur- 
key, all  Americans  were  advised  to 
leave.  Many  did  so,  but  many  of  the 
missionaries,  the  workers  in  the  Amer- 
ican schools  and  colleges  and  the  phy- 
sicians and  nurses,  both  men  and  wom- 
en, in  the  American  hospitals  decided 
to  remain  faithful  to  the  call  of  duty, 
irrespective  of  hardship  and  danger 
and  disease.  They  are  there  now,  per- 
mitted to  carry  on  their  fine  work,  de- 
serving of  the  admiration  and  grati- 
tude of  their  countrymen. 

On  our  journey  from  Turkey  to  Swit- 
zerland every  courtesy  was  shown  us. 
To  travel,  as  we  did,  thru  Turkey,  Bul- 
garia, Serbia,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
France  and  England  in  ten  days  is  an 
exceptional  feat  in  these  times. 

The  fields  of  Bulgaria,  Serbia  and 
Austria  seemed  to  us  as  we  passed  to 
be  well  tilled  and  cared  for.  Food  scar- 
city was  everywhere  encountered  until 
we  reached  Switzerland,  where  bud 
eggs  and  meat  were  to  be  had  in  plenty. 

We  visited  the  western  front,  where 
the  great  guns  never  seem  to  stop  their 
fearful  thunder;  and  then  across  the 
smooth  seas,  in  a  ship,  darkened  ea 
night,  fearful  of  the  dreaded  subma- 
rine; and  so  home,  to  see  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  floating  everywhere,  to  the  'and 
of  plenty  and  sunshine,  only  touched 
tho  knowledge  of  war  and  as  yet  with- 
out   its  sorrows. 

Neir  York  City 
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MAKING  THE  HOUSE  LIVABLE 


Slate    is    the    right    roof   for    this    Detroit 
residence.    Joy     Wheeler    Dow.     Architect 

WHETHER  you  build  your  house  of 
stone  or  stucco,  brick  or  wood, 
there  are  certain  matters  more 
prosaic  and  less  fascinating  than  the  de- 
signing of  plans  and  the  choice  of  the  prin- 
cipal materials,  but  which  must  be  proper- 
ly understood  if  the  house  is  to  be  built 
with  intelligent  economy  and  to  be,  after 
it  is  built,  truly  livable. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  branch  of 
building  construction  which  is  so  little  un- 
derstood technically  as  the  question  of 
paint.  The  manufacturers  furnish  reports 
•of  tests  so  at  variance  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  any  just  conclusion  on 
the  subject.  It  is 
perhaps  fair  to  say 
that  any  of  the  high- 
class  and  reputable 
firms  who  make 
ready-mixt  paints 
produce  at  least  one 
grade  which,  regard- 
less of  the  constitu- 
ents of  which  it  is 
composed,  is  dura- 
ble, will  hold  its 
color  and  will  not 
peel  or  blister,  if 
properly  applied.  On 
the  other  hand,  the 
■common  custom  is  to 
mix  the  paints  at 
the  job,  and  I  can- 
not advise  too  great. 
Care  in  overseeing 
this  part  of  the 
work    to    make    sure 

thai    constituents  of 
good      quality      a  r  e 

■  used. 

Paint  is  composed 


BY  AYMAR  EMBURY  II 

of  two  separate  elements,  one  the 
medium,  the  other  the  pigment,  and 
the  materials  most  commonly  employed 
for  these  two  purposes  are  raw  lin- 
seed oil  and  white  lead.  If  the  linseed 
oil  is  of  good  quality,  the  white  lead  thoro- 
ly  divided  and  well  mixt  into  it,  and  if  the 
job  can  dry  without  being  covered  with 
dust  and  dirt,  a  fairly  durable  coating  will 
result. 

But  as  one  can  never  depend  upon 
the  weather,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  add 
some  volatile  oil,  such  as  turpentine,  to 
make  the  paint  dry  more  quickly  and  this 
tends  inevitably  to  lower  the  quality  of  the 
work,  especially  if  too  much  is  used.  Many 
good  painters  recommend  the  use  of  a  little 
ground  white  zinc  with' the  white  lead,  and 
zinc  will  probably  make  the  paint  hold  its 
color  somewhat  better  since  white  lead  and 
oil  used  alone  have  a  tendency  to  turn 
yellow.  White  lead  and  zinc  together,  mixt 
in  oil  and  turpentine,  are  probably  the  best 
things  to  use  for  interior  work.  Most  col- 
ored paints  are  made  by  mixing  ground 
colors  with  the  white  lead  and  white  zinc. 
There  are  very  few.  if  any.  which  will  not 
Hide,  so  in  determining  the  colors  to  be 
used  one  must  allow  for  a  certain  amount 
of  fading. 

Our  Colonial  ancestors  had  only  a 
few  colors,  all  of  which  had  metal  bases : 
white  lead  (carbonate  of  lead)  and  white 
zinc  (zinc  oxide)  for  white;  lead  oxide  for 
red,  the  old  red  barn ;  and  copper  and  ar- 
senic oxides  for  green,  this  latter  being  the 
well-known  "Paris"  green.  The  beautiful 
green  blinds  which  we  see  on  the  old  farm- 
houses were  painted  with  this  Paris  green, 


Paint  is  important!  The  white  clapboards  and  green  shutters  of 
Old  Rowbury,   Massachusetts,   built   in   1757,   si  i    modern   architet 


A    picturesque    roof    of    irregular    thatch. 
House    designed    by    Harric    T.    Lindeberg 

which  when  it  is  first  applied  is  the  rawest, 
greenest  green  imaginable,  but  fades  into 
quiet,  lovely,  tones.  As  the  process  takes 
time,  we  now  mix  our  paint  at  the  begin- 
ning to  match  the  colors  to  which  the  old 
work  has  faded  and.  if  the  right  colors  are 
not  used,  we  iind  after  a  few  years,  per- 
haps after  a  few  months,  that  the  effect 
has  been  lost  and  that  we  must  repaint. 
Most  good  painters,  however,  have  a  fair 
knowledge  of  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
paints  altho  they  may  have  no  idea  of  the 
chemical  processes  which  take  place.  I 
would  advise,  therefore,  that  the  painter 
be  given  samples  of  the  colors  which  it  is 
desired  to  obtain  and 
be  permitted  to  use 
his  discretion  in 
mixing  the  paint,  so 
that  after  the  pre- 
liminary fading 
process  has  taken 
place  these  will  be 
the  colors  of  the 
house  thru  a  long 
period.  One  thing 
should  be  remem- 
bered in  this  re- 
spect :  samples  arc 
very  deceptive.  It  is 

best  to  sci'  a  lionet- 
which  has  the  proper 
colors  and  then  make 
the  samples  at  that 
house,  when  it  will 
he  found  that  small 
samples  do  not 
parently  resemble 
the  large  sui  I 
which  they  a<  tually 
!'.  |  Continued 
on    r 
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PLANTS  THAT  LIVE  IN  GLASS  HOUSES 


ONCE  in  a  while  I 
find  a  person  -who 
fancies  that  green- 
houses are  about  as  dem- 
atie  as  Russia  under 
the  regime  of  Mr.  Nicho- 
las Romanoff — that  they 
I  "long  exclusively  to  the 
idle  rich  who,  like  that 
gentleman,  are  "fond  of 
Bowers."  But,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  to  have  and 
enjoy  a  greenhouse  you 
needn't  be  rich  and  you 
mustn't  be  idle. 

Greenhouses  can  be 
purchased  to  suit  a  purse 
of  almost  any  size;  they 
vary  in  dimensions  and 
material  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  may  cost 
a  few  hundred  dollars  or 
many  thousands.  If  one 
does  his  own  work,  a 
greenhouse  is  possible  on 
an  income  considerably 
below  what  used  to  be 
the  tax-exemption  limit. 
It's  much  the  same  as 
with  the  automobile; 
you  can  get  a  lot  of  fun 
from  either  a  limousine  or  a  flivver.  With 
the  small  greenhouse,  one  must  be  pre- 
pared to  do  the  gardening,  but  that  is  the 
joy  of  it.  I  know  several  women  who  own 
small  greenhouses  and  do  all  their  own 
work,  and  they  not  only  do  it  well  but 
enjoy    every   minute. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  the 
full  value  of  a  greenhouse,  or  have  you 
just  thought  of  it  as  a  place  where  a  few 
flower  aristocrats  are  comfortably  coddled? 
Consider  for  a  moment  what  a  small 
greenhouse  means  to  the  garden — veg- 
etable or  flower  seedlings  of  all  kinds 
started  in  February  or  March  instead  of 
outside  in  April  or  May.  hundreds  of 
strong  young  plants  all  ready  to  set  out 
just  as  soon  as  the  weather  adjusts  itself, 
bedding  plants  in  quantities  raised  from 
cuttings  <>f  stock  plants,  propagation  by 
cuttings  or  seeds,  numerous  plants  for  the 
perennial  border.  It  has  no  end  of  pos- 
sibilities in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  operator. 

The  greenhouse  is  an  all-year  proposi- 
tion and  not  just  a  winter  sunshine  shop. 
There  is  no  season  of  tie'  year  when  there 
are  not  a  hundred  and  one  different  uses 
for  the  greenhouse — (lowers  for  cutting, 
pot  plants  Eoi  decorative  work,  vegel ables 
for  the  table,  fruits  of  various  kinds,  be- 
sides many  little  things  that  a  garden- 
lover  delights  in  that  are  not  procurable 
elsewhere. 

Forcing  bulbs  of  various  types  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  things  you  can  do 
in  the  greenhouse.  They  are  easily  grown, 
and  they  occupy  little  bench-space.  When 
the   bulbs   are    first   brought  in   to   force, 
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they  are  kept  under  the  benches  until  they 
have  practically  completed  their  growth 
and  need  be  brought  up  to  the  light  only 
for  a  few  days  to  finish  them.  The  bulbs 
are  inexpensive,  the  flowers  last  sf  long  time 
when  cut,  and  they  are  not  at  all  fastidious 
in  their  cultural  requirements — in  short, 
they  are  ideal  flowers  for  the  amateur. 

All  types  of  the  tulip  can  be  forced, 
and  the  narcissi  are  good  forcers,  from 
the  small  Pheasant's  Eye  type  to  the  large 
Trumpet.  The  sweet-scented  hyacinths  are 
also  very  popular,  with  their  fine  range  of 
colors,  especially  the  blue  types,  and  both 
the  Dutch  and  Roman  type  force  well. 
Other  good  forcing  bulbs  are  the  allium, 
Spanish  iris,  ornithogalum,   etc. 


SUPPOSE 
green  housi 


The  lean-to  is  an  economical  type  of  greenhouse 
22(5 


the  outside  benches  of  your 
ise  are  planted  with  carnations, 
which  will  do  very  well  with  a  night  tem- 
perature ranging  from  50  to  55  degrees. 
For  an' 18  by  25  foot  house  we  should 
get  about  200  plants  in  the  outside 
benches,  which  are  three  feet  wide  and 
approximately  fifty  running  feet  (planting 
the  carnations  about  one  foot  apart  and 
four  plants  across  the  bench).  Under  good 
cultivation  the  plants  should  average  six- 
teen flowers  each  for  the  season,  from  Oc- 
tober to  May  inclusive,  and  on  this  basis 
we  find  the  house  should  produce  about 
.';l'U(i  (lowers,  or  400  per  month  during  the 
flowering  season,  besides  leaving  us  the 
center  bed  for  other  uses !  Carnations  are 
usually  propagated  from  cuttings  which 
are  stuck  in  sand  during  December  and 
January.  The  young  plants  are  potted  up 
when  rooted  and  carried 
along  in  pots  until  the 
latter  part  of  May,  when 
they  may  be  planted  in 
the  field  or  benched.  Field 
planting  is  preferred  as 
it  releases  the  greenhouse 
during  summer   for  other 

purposes.    In    late    August. 

or  early  September  the 
plants  are  lifted  from  the 
field  and  benched  and  are 
then  grown  continuously 
until  they  are  discarded 
the  following  summei . 
Snapdragons       are       a 


good  companion  crop  for 
the  center  bench.  They 
have  a  very  good  range 
of  colors,  and  the  flowers 
keep  well  when  cut.  The 
sweet  pea,  too,  does  very 
well  on  the  center  bench 
under  the  growing  condi- 
tions of  the  carnation. 
The  plants  are  usually 
started  from  seed  during 
August  and  will  begin 
flowering  in  December 
and  continue  until  very 
warm  weather.  They  can 
be  grown  in  large  pots  or 
the  seed  can  be  sown  di- 
rectly in  the  benches. 

There  are  still  other 
flowering  plants  for  the 
carnation  house — stocks, 
mignonette,  primula  and 
numerous  annuals  such 
as  arctotis,  calendula,  sal- 
piglossis,  etc.  Or  you  may 
prefer  some  of  the  hard- 
wooded  forcing  plants ; 
lilac,  wisteria,  deutzia, 
cytisus  and  rhododen- 
drons are  all  dependable, 
but  of  course  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  other  crops  mentioned  must 
be  reduced  somewhat  in  order  to  make 
room. 

The  space  under  the  benches  of  the 
greenhouse  is  very  valuable  and  should  not 
be  wasted.  Mushrooms  can  be  raised  by 
using  a  drop  curtain  or  other  device  to  ex- 
clude the  light.  All  crops  grown  under  the 
benches,  indeed,  do  better  if  a  curtain  of 
some  kind  is  fastened  to  the  side  of  the 
bench  to  keep  out  the  light.  In  this  manner 
are  grown  asparagus,  sea  kale,  chicory 
and  rhubarb.  These  crops,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  mushroom,  force  from  roots,  and 
are  therefore  not  only  easy  to  grow  but 
quick  to  yield  results.  The  roots  are  planted 
under  the  benches  in  prepared  beds  and, 
if  they  have  been  properly  matured  and 
ripened,  -will  start  active  growth  in  a  few 
days. 

It  is  in  spring  that  one  fully  appreciates 
greenhouse  possibilities.  Bedding  plants  are 
given  an  early  start,  and  fine  pot-grown 
plants  of  one's  own  raising  are  available 
at  the  proper  time  to  set  out.  Cannas, 
heliotrope,  alternanthera,  lantanas,  coleus, 
geraniums,  ricinus,  dusty  miller  and  orna- 
mental grasses  can  all  be  prepared  this 
way  for  bedding. 

Just  think  of  the  high  standard  of  your 
vegetable  garden  with  your  own  little  green- 
house reinforcing  the  garden  patch  outside. 
Artichoke,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery,  egg- 
plant, lettuce,  peppers  and  tomatoes  should 
be  started  during  February  or  March  to 
give  the  best  results.  In  fact,  there  are  few 
vegetables  that  are  not  improved  in  quality 
and  hastened  to  maturity  by  an  early  start 


This  is  how  a  lean-to  looks  inside — plenty  of  space 
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With   a   drop   curtain    to   keep 
grow    mushrooms   or  asparagus 


out   light   you   can 
under  the   benches 


in  the  greenhouse.  If  you  have  the  space, 
.sow  beets,  carrots,  leeks,  onions,  parsley, 
herbs  and  even  corn  in   pots. 

Then  the  flower  garden  will  be  deeply  in 
debt  to  the  greenhouse,  with  its  multitude 
of  varieties,  some  of  which  are  made  pos- 
sible only  by  the  early  start.  All  of  the 
house-sown  plants  are  in  flower  weeks  be- 
fore any  plant  seeded  outdoors  could  pos- 
sibly bloom ;  asters,  salvia,  petunias,  dah- 
lias from  seed  and  lobelias  are  only  a  few 
of  the  many  cut-flowers  that  are  handled 
in  this  manner. 

During  summer  the  greenhouse  can  be 
used  for  a  number  of  purposes.  Summer- 
flowering  bulbous  plants  such  as  achimenes, 
yellow  calla,  tuberous  begonia,  gloxinia,  or 
the  beautiful  leaved  caladium  can  be  grown, 
or  a  crop  of  high  quality  melons  can  be 
easily  raised  and  will  surpass  any  outdoor- 
grown  product.  Potted  fruit  is  another  pos- 
sibility, if  one  prefers  something  to  eat  in- 
stead of  something  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

The  standard  summer  use  for  the  small 
greenhouse  is  for  the 
chrysanthemum.  One  does 
not  get  summer  flowers, 
but  one  does  get  a  crop 
of  flowers  in  the  fall 
when  they  are  at  a  pre- 
mium and  fully  appre- 
ciated. It  will  facilitate 
matters  in  a  small  green- 
house to  grow  them  in 
pots,  as  they  can  be  moved 
about  easily  to  make 
room  for  other  crops. 

If  the  greenhouse  be 
devoted  to  roses  and  the 
crops  that  can  be  grown 
with  the  roses,  the  va- 
riety is  reduced  to  some 
extent,  but  there  is  still 
a  wide  field  to  select 
from.  If  tea  roses  are 
planted  they  will  do  well 
in  the  side  benches,  but 
American    Beauties   must 


have  the  center  bench.  I 
would  not  advise  any  one 
to  attempt  Beauties  in  a 
small  greenhouse.  for 
they  are  shy  bloomers. 
The  roses  are  usually 
planted  in  the  bench  dur- 
ing May  and  June,  which, 
of  course,  eliminates  some 
of  the  summer  possibili- 
ties of  the  greenhouse, 
since  somewhat  special 
growing  conditions  must 
be  maintained  in  order  to 
have  healthy  plants  that 
will  stand  the  strain  of 
winter  forcing.  There  are. 
however,  a  few  plants 
the   poinsettia,   begonia. 


Fruit-growing   is    a    fascinating   possibility   of   the 
greenhouse — it  furnishes  food  and  is  picturesque,  too 


such  as  the  poinsettia,  begonia,  eucharis. 
calla  lily,  gardenia  and  others  that  can  be 
grown  with  the  rose  satisfactorily. 

THE  space  under  the  benches  could  then 
be  used  for  forcing  lily-of-the-valley,  or 
one  can  have  "dark"  crops  such  as  chicory, 
asparagus,  mushrooms,  sea  kale  and  rhu- 
barb. These  do  better,  however,  at  a  little 
lower  temperature ;  the  rose-house  should 
be  kept  at  60  degrees. 

Of  course,  the  ideal  layout  is  the  two- 
compartment  house  where  two  distinct  and 
different  growing  conditions  are  main- 
tained. This  also  gives  us  better  quality  in 
the  case  of  many  flowers  that  may  be  start- 
ed in  the  lower  temperature  and  finished 
in  the  warmer  compartment,  such  as  the 
azalea,  forcing  lilies  and  climbing  roses  in 
tubs.  Vegetables  may  also  be  grown  to  spe- 
cial advantage  in  this  sort  of  house;  in  the 
coolhouse,  radishes,  beets,  carrots,  cauli- 
flower, lettuce,  spinach  (both  the  broad- 
leaved   and   New   Zealand    type)    and    par- 


sley ;  in  the  warmhouse,  beans,  cucumbers, 
tomatoes  and  even  peppers  and  eggplant, 
tho  the  last  two  are  hardly  profitable. 

Every  greenhouse,  no  matter  what  size, 
should  have  a  little  section  of  frames  close 
by.  In  the  spring  they  are  used  to  "harden 
off"  the  various  young  plants  before  setting 
out;  in  summer  they  can  be  used  for  the 
growing  of  exacting  crops  of  various  kinds, 
or  they  may  be  used  for  the  carrying  over 
of  numerous  pot  plants  for  winter  forcing 
in  the  greenhouse,  such  as  primula,  cycla- 
men, etc.  In  the  fall  they  become  a  sort  of 
storage-pit  for  many  of  the  forcing  plants 
prior  to  bringing  them  into  the  greenhouse, 
or  crops  of  various  kinds  can  be  grown  in 
the  frame  during  fall  and  winter — lettuce, 
cauliflower,  chervil,  watercress,  etc.,  or 
pansies,  forget-me-not  and  English  daisy. 

Now  what  does  all  this  cost,  and  how  can 
these  hundred  and  one  uses  of  the  green- 
house be  best  provided  for? 

The  cheapest  type  of  greenhouse  is  the 
pit,  which  might  be  termed  a  glorified  cold- 
frame.  The  most  serious 
objection  to  it  is  the  lack 
of  ventilation.  To  offset 
this,  however,  this  type 
of  construction  requires 
less  ventilation  because 
of  the  small  proportion  of 
exposed  surface.  The 
steps  necessary  to  get  in 
and  out  of  the  greenhouse 
are  not  the  most  con- 
venient thing,  but  this  is 
not  at  all  serious.  For 
service  the  pit  is  depend- 
able ;  it  is  in  appearance 
that  it  suffers  by  com- 
parison with  the  house. 

The  pit  is  usually  of 
home  construction.  The 
excavation  is  made  to  the 
required  depth  (about 
four  feet  is  the  average  I  ; 
concrete   or    other    neees- 


Ercry  greenhouse,  large  or  small,  should  have  a  section  of  frames  close  by        [Continual 


on    page   2 ) ) 
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Cross  sections  of  a  typical  pit,  lean-to  and  even-span  greenhouse,  sh  tiring  details  of  construction  and  metln 
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I     typical    Chinese    harder— the    design    is    n    familiar    one    and    the    colors    are    a    soft    red    and    Chinese    green    and    a    dark    bine 

THE  RETURN  OF  CARPETING 


BY  GEORGE  LELAND  HUNTER 


FORTY  years  Ago  all-over  carpeting 
was  :i  measure  of  the  prosperity  of 
American   families.  Those   who  could 

afford  it  had  their  homes  "carpeted  from 
kitchen  to  attic."  Bare  floors  were  the  sign 
of  poverty  or  parsimony,  and  made  the 
badly  heated  or  indicated  looms  look  even 
less  comfortable  than  they  were. 

When  ( Oriental  rugs  came  in.  carpeting 
went  out.  At  first  small  Daghestans  and 
Shirvaus  and  Ghiordes  and  Kulahs  were 
superposed  on  the  carpeting,  usually  to  the 
decorative  disadvantage  of  both.  Later  par- 
quet and  other  hardwood  flooring  made  it 
possible  to  eliminate  the  domestic  weave. 

Soon  it  became  the  fashion  to  decry  car- 
peting as  unsanitary.  Oriental  rugs  were 
commended  as  not  only  more  beautiful  and 


more  durable,  but  also  as  easier  to  keep 
clean.  The  two-faced  smyrnas  and  other 
domestic  rugs,  even  those  made  by  sewing 
together  strips  of  carpeting,  shone  with  re- 
flected glory. 

Before  long  large  Oriental  rugs  covering 
all  of  the  floor,  except  a  narrow  space 
around  the  outside,  were  so  much  in  de- 
mand that  special  shapes  and  sizes  were 
developed  in  the  Orient  for  the  American 
market.  (Jorevans  and  Tabrizes  and  Mahals 
and  Muskhabads  inherited  the  vogue  that 
had  been  created  by  rugs  free  from  Occi- 
dental influence. 

Simultaneously  American  manufacturers 
began  to  copy  Oriental  rug  patterns,  but 
of  necessity  modified  them  greatly  in  the 
machine  direction.  At  first  the  borders  were 


sewed  on,  but  later  seamless  tapestries  and 
velvets  and  chenille  axminsters,  and  final- 
ly even  seamless  wiltons,  were  produced 
completely  bordered  in  the  Oriental  manner. 
Thus  the  knell  of  carpeting  would  seem 
to  have  been  sounded.  But  just  in  the  nick 
of  time  the  vacuum  cleaner  appeared  to 
remove  from  all-over  carpets  the  stigma  of 
"unsanitary."  Now,  it  is  quite  as  easy  to 
extricate  the  dust  from  them  as  from  rugs, 
and  we  are  once  again  free  to  consider 
them  from  the  points  of  view  of  comfort 
and  of  decorative  fitness. 

THE  reason  why  pile  carpets  and  rugs 
are  the  fundamental  floor  covering  is 
because  they  swallow  up  so  much  of  the 
light.    Polished   wooden    floors,   like  ice,   are 
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These  nint   carpets  art   of  European  pattern;  numbers  1,  ..,  .J,  .},  J,  (i,  ?,  tf.  i)  beginning  at  the  upper  left  corner 
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Half  a  dozen  Chinese  patterns;  numbers  JO,  11,  12,  13.  Iff,  15,  beginning  at  the,  upper  left  earner 


insecure  footing  not  only  because  they 
actually  are  slippery  but  also  because  they 
seem  to  recede  from  the  foot.  All  surfaces 
that  reflect  much  light  look  farther  away 
than  surfaces  that  reflect  little  light. 

Particularly  in  houses  with  connecting 
small  rooms  should  strong  contrasts  of 
rugs  with  rugs,  and  of  rugs  with  flooring 
be  avoided.  In  other  words,  particularly  in 
such  houses  should  carpeting  be  used  to 
bring  the  rooms  together. 

Take,  for  example,  a  liviug  room  and  a 
dining  room,  opening  into  each  other  and 
both  opening  into  the  hall.  Nothing  will 
give  the  effect  of  space,  and  prevent  them 
from  fighting  with  one  another  like  the 
same  carpeting  over  the  floor  of  all.  If, 
in  addition,  the  wall  paper  and  woodwork 
of  all  three  interiors  are  kept  the  same, 
there  is  opportunity  for  considerable  va- 
riety in  the  furniture,  without  decorative 
confusion. 

TWENTY  years  ago  a  large  proportion  of 
American  carpet  patterns  were  unskil- 
ful rehashes  of  French  patterns,  with  con- 
trasts hightened  to  please  the  cruder  Amer- 
ican taste.  Popular  also  were  huge  roses 
and  other  flowers  heavily  shadowed  into 
bold  relief,  so  that  one  involuntarily  lifted 
the  foot  to  step  over  them.  Now  we  have 
abjured  these  extravagancies,  and  prefer 
such  excellent  representations  of  Louis 
XIV  as  No.  7,  or  of  Louis  XVI  as  No.  8, 
or  tiny  repeats  many  of  which  inherit  al- 
most as  much  from  the  sixteenth  century 
as  from  the  Louis  XVI  and  Empire  (No. 
9  and  No.  16). 

Especially  popular  today  are  Chinese 
patterns,  some  adapted  direct  from  Chinese 
rugs  and  some  from  English  and  French 
eighteenth  century  versions  of  Chinese. 
While  many  of  these  had  their  origin  in  the 
Louis  XV  and  Georgian  Rococo  periods, 
others  have  the  calm  repose  of  Louis  XVI, 
or  the  placid  sturdiness  of  Early  Victorian 
and  the  French  Restoration.  In  other 
words,  these  American  carpetings  with 
Chinese  motifs  differentiate  into  several 
types,  one  most  suitable  for  use  with  Chip- 
pendale, another  with  Adam,  and  still  an- 
other with  Phyfe  furniture. 

Colors  that  Chinese  patterns  bring 
prominently  forward  are  black  and  gold, 
and    blue   and   yellow. 

Note  No.  12  with  yellow  motifs  on 
a   blue   ground    that    is   lined    and    striped    in 


black ;  or  No.  11  with  yellow  motifs  on 
blue  ground  diapered  with  "cloud  bands." 
No.  14  shows  typically  Chinese  medallions; 
No.  10,  Chinese  landscape  verdures  on  tan 
strie  ground.  No.  17,  the  border  of  which 
is  illustrated  at  the  top  of  the  opposite 
page,  is  one  of  those  designs  found  so 
often  in  the  field  of  Chinese  rugs,  "house- 
hold implements"  consisting  principally  of 
the  decorative  and  useful  bric-a-brac  that 
is  found  on  the  library  tables  of  the 
Chinese  "literati"  (professors).  The  colora- 
tion is  charming,  soft  red  and  Chinese 
green  and  a  dark  blue  on  strie  blue  ground. 


An    /■'iiipire  pattern    (above)    and  a   color 

fill    ChiiKsi     carpet;     numbers     16    'tin!     II 


No.  3">  is  a  typical  Japanese  verdure 
pattern  and  illustrates  clearly  the  natural- 
istic feeling  that  distinguishes  most  things 
Japanese  from  the  more  skilfully  conven- 
tionalized Chinese. 

One  of  the  patterns  on  the  lower  half 
of  the  opposite  page  (No.  2)  is  of 
Persian  origin  and  splendidly  handled,  tho 
complicated  by  the  introduction  of  dog  and 
goat  as  well  as  Shah  Abbas  floral.  Another 
pattern  (No.  1)  had  its  earliest  in- 
spiration in  the  huge  Gothic  pomegranates 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  tho  here  reshaped 
and  with  colors  reblended  to  show  the 
classic  influence  of  the  Renaissance.  No. 
(i  is  the  wreath  pattern  used  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.  C,  an 
inlaid-marble  large  tile  effect  of  the  ancient 
Roman  type,  resembling  the  once  famous 
Eagle  Head  dear  to  our  grandfathers  in 
ingrain  carpeting.  No.  4.  tho  a  Roman 
ceiling  pattern  and  shadowed,  is  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  small  tile  effects  I 
have  ever   seen. 

No.  o  consists  of  12  inch  plain  tiles 
in  alternating  black  and  white.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  patterns  ever  created, 
especially  for  large  halls  and  spacious 
salons.  In  simplicity  it  vies  with  the  Caen 
stone  paper  so  often  used  on  walls  by  those 
of  classic  taste,  and  because  of  its  texture 
suggests  the  floor  just  as  definitely  as  do 
the  carpetings  in   parquet  patterns. 

MORE  obvious  but  not  more  important 
than  the  decorative  are  the  comfort  ad- 
vantages of  all-over  carpets.  If  the  flooring  js 
defective,  they  hide  it  and  keep  out  drafts. 
If  it  is  cement  or  tiles  or  stone  they  warm 
it    and   soften   it. 

Significant  for  the  health  is  the  fact 
that  the  carpets  catch  and  hold  dust 
until  it  can  be  removed  with  the  vacuum 
cleaner,  instead  of  leaving  it  free  to  float 
in  the  air  where  lungs  must  continually 
breathe   it. 

Interesting  to  note  in   closing  is   the   fact 
thai   spool   axminster  carpeting   is   gaining 
in  popularity  at   the  expense  of  wilton  i 
peting.  which  has  long  been  regarded  as  the 
standard.    Personally    1    prefer  and    pro 
sionally    I    recommend    the    looi 

lower  price,   higher   pile,  more  vai 

and  softer   line  effects  of  spool 

and   a    majority    ol    the   patterns  shewn   In 

connection    with    this  art  bat 

texture. 
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PLENTY     OF     CLOSET     ROOM 
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kLEXTY     of     closet 
room !"   is   the   cry 

of      the       practical 
housewife.  No  matter  how 

she  has.  she  is  sure 
she  needs  more.  In  Colonial 
times,      our      granddames' 

-els   \.  ere  a   luxury  :   to- 
day,   they    have    become    a 

■  -^ity.    They    must  meet 
two  tests  of  efficiency:  first, 
they  must  be  practical  for 
storage  purposes,  and.  sec- 
ond, they  must  further,  not 
mar.  the  decorative  plan  of 
the  interior.  They  range  all 
the     way     from     the     little 
box-shaped  space  under  the 
stairs    for    the    holding   of 
overshoes,    to    what    is    al- 
most a   room   in   itself  par- 
titioned  off  in   the  dressing 
room.    Here   they   are   deep 
and    wide   enough    to   lay    a 
ball  room  dress  out  on  each 
shelf.   No  one  can  afford  to 
go  without    adequate  closets  on   account  of 
cost.    Yon   can    adapt    your   closet    to   your 
purse  its  easily  as  to  your  party  coat.  There 
are  on   the  market   today   woods  of   every 
price,    decorative    glass    and    wall    boards, 
each   practical   in   closet  making. 

TAKH  the  attic,  for  instance.  Tt  calls  to 
mind  a  dusty,  cobwebby  spot,  the  delight 
of  all  children,  especially  on  rainy  days 
when  they  are  allowed  to  pull  over  the 
trumpery  to  their  heart's  content.  The  old- 
fashioned  attic  was  a  storage  place  for  odds 
and  ends  that  might  come  into  use  some 
day.  Piled  high  under  the  eaves  were  old 
trunks  and  chests  filled  with  family  be- 
longings,  packed  away  for  sentiment's  sake; 
<  ast  off  furniture,  outgrown  playthings, 
everything,  in  fact,  around  which  memories 
lingered.  The  modern  attic  is  cleared  :  the 
relics  of  olden  days  are  packed  away  in 
moth  and  mouse  proof  closets,  rendered 
air-tight  thru  the  use  of  boards  or  wall 
boards  plastered  on  the  inside,  to  meet  the 
Boor.  Not  a  crack  is  left,  even  those  in  the 
Boor  have  been  filled.  Inside  the  door  is  a 
printed  inventory  showing  where  everything 
belongs.  The  walls  are  of  a  light  color. 
easily  washed.  If  clean  and  uninfected  gar- 
ments are  shut  up  in  these  dust  proof 
rooms  they  will  be  practically  safe.  Every 
housekeeper  who  has  tried  both  ways  comes 
back  to  the  moth-proof  closet  for  safety. 
While  hooks  in  cleats  on  the  wall  hold  the 
dresses,    the    further    end    is    partitioned    oil' 

into  innumerable  drawers,  in  which  are  de- 
posited the  household  goods  thai    formerly 

lay   strewn   on   the    floor   of  the   attic 

Bedrooms  often  have  insufficient  closet 
Rpace.  This  can  be  overcome  by  a  Mule 
forethought  mixt  with  a  grain  of  common 
sense.    Sometimes    it    is    done    by    a    large 

dressing    r o    in    which    one    of    the    walls 

i-  used  for  closet  purposes.  Across  one  side 
are    poles    for    the    hanging    of    suits    or 

dresses,    on    the    other,    tiers    of  drawers   deep 

and  shallow  and  variously  partitioned,  sur- 
mounted   with    a    row     of    hat    cupboards,    a 

separate  cupboard  for  each  hat.  If  the  rest 
of  the  room  is  paneled  in  white,  the  same 
idea  may  be  carried  out  here,  and  the  rows 
of  drawers  with  glass  knobs  will  be  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  If  there  are  several  women 
in  the  family,  two  occupying  a  room,  divide 
the  closet  into  squares,  by  wooden  partitions, 
thus  eliminating  family  friction  and  making 
a  convenient  place  for  hats.  Cretonne  i 

ered   stands  give  the  close!    : 1 1 1   air  and   save 

the    bother   of   keeping    hat    boxes    on    the 

-helves.  For  the  shoes,  have  drawers  divided 
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You  ('in   break   the  corners  of  your  dining  room  and  <jain  valuable  space 
by  built-in  china  closets  with  leaded  glass  doors — but  be  sure  they  balance 

into  sections,  or  a  pole  run  across  the  lower 
part  to  hold  the  shoes  on  slipper  trees  out 
of  the  dust. 

The  size  and  shape  of  the  closet  deter- 
mines its  fitting.  Long  shallow  compart- 
ments should  have  a  double  door  so  that 
one  can  find  what  is  wanted  without  pok- 
ing about  and  disarranging  everything  else. 
Sometimes  closets  are  hardly  larger  than 
the  depth  of  the  hanger.  Here,  short  poles 
should  be  introduced,  running  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  door,  allowing  it  to  open  and 
shut  without  mussing  the  gowns.  Where 
the  ceiling  is  high  there  are  many  possible 
schemes,  such  as  a  long  pole  that  runs 
about  six  inches  below  the  ceiling,  on  which 
the  hangers  are  placed.  A  pulley  attached 
to  the  ceiling  and  a  strong  wire  hoop  at 
the  end  of  the  rope  will  support  several 
hangers,  each  one  holding  heavy  cloaks  or 
seldom  used  dresses.  A  tier  of  shelves  can 
be  used  if  one  has  a  light  small  step  ladder 
at  hand,  preferably  a  ladder  made  to  order 
on  lines  harmonious  with  the  other  fur- 
nishings and  stained  or  enameled  to  match. 


AN    ideal 
often — e: 


-exists.  In  order  to  have  it  perfect 
let  it  be  six  feet  wide  and  ten  deep  with 
two  poles  set  in  the  woodwork  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  door,  hat  cupboards  over  either 
pole,  a  light  in  the  center  and  a  window 
at  the  end.  Under  the  window  have  a  home- 
made shoe  cupboard.  It  should  reach  to 
the  sill  and  be  large  enough  for  a  generous 
depth  of  shoe  lengths.  It  should  be  finished 
with  two  doors.  Inside  have  two  rows  of 
open  pigeon  holes  for  ordinary  shoes  and 
below  these  two  rows  of  drawers  with  tiny 
glass    knobs    and    nickel    label    slots.    These 

are  for  the  best  shoes,  pale  colored  slippers, 

etc.  There  is  just  room  for  one  pair  to 
stand  side  by  side  in  each  space.  In  tin' 
front  corners  of  the  closet  si'ivw  metal 
loops  near  the  floor  and  higher  up.  These 
are  to  hold  umbrellas  and  parasols,  to  pre- 
vent their  falling  down  whenever  a  gar- 
ment  is  brushed   against   them. 

Where  there  is  plenty  of  space  in  the 
house  the  good  housewife  puts  aside  a  small 
room-like  closet  for  her  linen.  Sometimes, 
however,  she  is  forced  to  use  a  compart- 
ment between  two  rooms  or  a  let-in  space 
in  the  wall.  The  shelves  should  always  be 
broad  so  that  the  sheets  and  counterpanes 

need    not    be    folded    small,    and    they   should 

bi    i paratively    close    together    to    avoid 

much  piling.  Deep  drawers  can  be  designed 
to  hold  the  pillowcases  and  towels  or 
perl  eetional    pigeonholes    with    doors 


hinged  at  the  bottom  and 
closed  with  spring  latches.- 
You  need  not  confine 
your  closets  exclusively  to 
the  upper  floors.  On  either 
side  of  the  fireplace  in  the 
living  room  closets  can  be 
arranged,  one  to  hold  a 
woodbox  with  shelves  above 
for  kindling  while  the 
other  conceals  the  victrola 
if  it  does  not  suit  the  type 
of  furnishing  in  the  room. 
Recessed  cabinets  with 
glass  doors  are  an  excellent 
addition  to  a  room,  as  are 
recessed  book  shelves.  The 
latter  you  can  make  your- 
self, using  pine  and  paint- 
ing them  to  match  the  trim 
of  the  room. 

You   must  have   a   closet 
or  corner  cupboard  in  your 
dining  room  for  decoration 
even    if   you    don't    need   it 
for    china.     In     even     the 
smallest      room      a      triangular      cupboard 
can     be     inserted     without     using    up    any 
extra     space.     There     are     so     many     dif- 
ferent     variations      of     this      theme     that 
one    can     always     work     out     an     original 
design.   The  china   cupboard   or   buffet  was 
the   one   closet    of    prominence   in    Colonial 
days.  Like  those  used  today,  it  showed  rare 
old  china,  but  unlike  those  of  today  it  was 
seldom  if  ever  glassed  in.  One  can  buy  de- 
tachable triangular  cupboards  that  fit  into 
the  corner  of  the  wall  or  can  be  screwed 
up    above    the    tea    wagon    in    the    corner. 

SECRET  closets  are  a  delight  to  every 
housewife.  They  are  very  simple  to  de- 
sign and  can  be  introduced  behind  the  pan- 
eling in  dining  room,  or  between  the  studs 
in  the  wall.  They  can  be  opened  by  hidden 
hinges  or  fitted  up  with  decorative  hard- 
ware, and  are  used  for  preserves  and 
syrups,  to  save  hasty  excursions  to  the  jam 
closet  in  the  cellar. 

Many  pantry  closets  have  shelves  placed 
so  far  apart  that  a  great  deal  of  space 
is  wasted.  It  is  better  to  hold  to  eight  inches, 
for  even  if  one  cannot  keep  whole  sets  of 
plates  properly  piled  together  there  is  less 
space  lost  in  the  end.  The  clatter  of  dishes 
sometimes  penetrates  the  living  room  and 
the  noise  can  be  lessened  thru  the  use  of 
asbestos  or  rubber.  Old  fashioned  hinged 
doors  are  often  used  but  they  swing  awk- 
wardly out  into  the  limited  space  of  the 
pantry.  It  is  much  more  sensible  to  use 
sliding  glass  doors.  The  cupboard  nearest 
the  pantry  sink  should  be  the  one  for  the 
glass  because  it  stands  less  chance  of  being 
broken. 

Kitchen  closets  have  become  so  much  a 
matter  of  scientific  patented  appliances 
that  one  has  comparatively  little  to  say 
about  them.  There  must  be  one  exception 
and  that  is,  the  pan  closets,  which  should 
be  quite  shallow.  Cup  hooks  can  be  made 
use  of  in  both  this  closet  and  the  china 
cupboard,  for  the  jostling  of  tin  ware  in 
a  drawer  is  hard  on  egg  beaters  and  other 
delicate  utensils.  Re  sure  to  put  plenty  of 
labels  on  drawer  cupboards  and  shelves. 

livery  house  has  nooks  and  crannies 
which  can  be  converted  into  closet  room. 
There  is  ample  space  in  the  walls  between 
beams:  tall  narrow  recesses  can  be  worked 
out  on  either  side  of  the  fireplace  while 
corners  may  be  utilized  for  the  placing  of 
books.  Each  one  of  these  offers  to  the  in- 
genious housekeeper  an  opportunity  to 
store  away  the  more  unsightly  of  her  lares 
and  penates. 


E 
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Taking  care  of  the 
family's  clothes  is  by 
no  means  an  easy  job. 
How  to  keep  party 
dresses  properly  is  al- 
ways a  problem.  An 
excellent  arrangement 
is  the  one  on  the 
right,  a  dressing  room 
closet  with  what  are 
known,  as  "ball  dress 
shelvps."  Big.  shallow 
drawers  like  those  be- 
low are  a  very  good 
closet  supplement.  If 
each  feminine  member 
of  the  family  has  her 
own  drawer  or  her 
oirn  shelf  life  is  last- 
ly simplified.  Altho  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with 
party  dresses  the  medi- 
cine closet  abate  the 
drawers  is  a  good  idea 


Utilize  your  odd  i  or- 
ncrs.  All  soils  of  con- 
venient sit  a  I  low  closets 
can   Ik    built   into   the 

waste  spaces  of  an   up- 

stairs  hall.  Below  is  a 
tier  of  English  sliding 

trays  ami  thai  invalu- 
able    thing,     a     broom 

closet,  tn  tin  center  is 
a  dress  closet  of  proper 
high  I;  the  goitns  can 
hang  full  length  on 
hooks  and  there  is  still 
room  for  shoes  under- 
neath. The  drawt 1 
holds  hats  or  shirt 
waists.  If  this  ice  re  an 
ideal  dress  closet  it 
would  hare  a  window. 
Photographs,  with  one 
exception,  arc  by 
M  a  ry  HarrodNorth  end 


I    linen    Closet 

together    to 


thai    is   'ill   H   should   be.   broad  shclrcs.   close 

avoid   folding   and   piling,    anil   day    drawers 


The   acme   of    masculine 
thelves,    slitting    doors 


lu  i  ui  ii.    hooks    at    the    right    hight. 

and    plenty    of    roon 


\ 


0 
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I  ( 

"Rockledge"  a  House  that  Fits  the  View 


With  a  hillside  fr- 
its dooryard  and 
neany  the  whole 
state  of  Colorado 
in  view  from  the 
veranda,  "Rock- 
ledge"  possest 
more  than  the 
usual     advantages 

to  start  with.  The 
house  and  grounds 
have  been  adapted 
almost  perfect 
their  setting.  A 
winding  driveway 
climbs  to  the  house 
near  the  crest  in 
graceful  c  u  rv  es 
with  sloping1  lawns 
and  massed  shrub- 
bi  ry  set  bet 
The  native  cedars 
and  pinions  have 
been  l<  ft  as  they 
were  found  ex- 
ec pt  where  abso- 
lutely necessary 
to    remove    them 


The  house  itself  is 
of  the  native  sand- 
stone with  stucco 
of  the  same  tone 
and  so  blends  with 
its  surroundings. 
It  is  impossible  to 
label  the  residence 
as  to  particular 
style  or  architec- 
tural period.  It  is 
frankly  an  Amer- 
ican product 
whose  designers 
found  their  in- 
spiration in  the 
main  in  the  Eng- 
lish country  home 
and  Spanish 
sources.  Careful 
study  of  mass,  line 
and  color  as  re- 
lated to  the  site 
of  the  house  are 
perhaps  the  chief 
elements  of  the 
success  that  it 
has      attained 


The  invitin; 
and  home-like 
atmosphere  of 
t  h  i'  exterior 
is  duplicated 
within.  The 
great  chimney 
of  sandston  ■ 
with  its  hood 
of  copper 
trimmed  with 
wrought  iron 
which  extends 
thru  two  sto- 
ries gives  the 
keynote  of  hos- 
pitality as  one 
enters.  The  en- 
trance hall  is 
open  to  the  roof, 
with  a  second 
s  I  o  ry    gallery 


A  feeling  of  informality 
is  given  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  residence  in 
three  wings,  two  con- 
taining the  master's  quar- 
ters and  the  other  the 
servants'.  The  handling 
of  the  garage  so  as  to 
connect  it  with  the  main 
structure  is  worth  par- 
ticular notice.  Unusual 
convenience  of  arrange- 
ment thruout  the  whole 
house    has    been    achieved 


>^V 


The  feature  of  the  own- 
er's apartments  is  the 
individual  sleeping 
porches  and  dressing 
rooms,  which  are  a 
part  of  each  bedroom 
suite.  The  living  room 
and  hall  are  paneled 
with  dull  finished  Ore- 
gon fir.  "Rockledge"  is 
the  residence  of  Edwin 
H.  Heath.  William 
W.     Stickney,    architect 
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THE  PAINT  BOX  HOUSE 


BY  HARRIET  S.  GILLESPIE 


BESIDE  the  Boston 
Post  Road,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Rye,  stands  a 
Colonial  cottage,  so  encom- 
passed about  by  tall  trees 
and  hedgerows  and  box-bor- 
dered flower  beds  that  few 
are  aware  of  its  presence. 
But  around  its  cedar  shin- 
gles much  romance  and  his- 
tory is  written,  and  about 
its  weathered  bead  cluster 
memories  of  Washington. 
Lafayette,  Rochambeau  and 
other  picturesque  personages 
of  the  Revolution. 

The  farm  on  which  the 
cottage  stands  was  the  gift 
of  Simeon  Ford  to  his  son 
Ellsworth  on  the  occasion  of 
his  marriage  a  twelvemonth 
past.  The  house  was  in  a  sad 
state  of  demoralization  when 
young  Mrs.  Ford,  with  a 
hobby  for  collecting  and  a 
genius  for  color,  set  about  its  restoration. 
She  and  her  husband  agreed  at  the  start 
that  none  of  the  primitive  beauty  of  the 
house  should  be  destroyed,  so  only  the 
necessary  structural  changes  were  made, 
such  as  the  extension  and  enlargement  of 
the  kitchen  and  the  introduction  of  modern 
plumbing. 

Mrs.  Ford's  feeling  for  color  amounts  to 
genius,  and  her  decorative  schemes  are  as 
daring  and  original  as  they  are  charming. 
The  first  evidence  of  her  skill  is  seen  on 
entering  the  quaint  Dutch  door  of  the 
bouse,  drest  with  a  ponderous  knocker  of 
pie-Revolutionary  make.  A  .  scarlet  hand- 
rail on  the  diminutive  white  staircase 
strikes  the  first  note  of  colors  which  the 
festive  mass  of  wild  asters  in  a  cream  por- 
celain jug  on  the  gate-legged  table  seems 
to  accentuate.  A  single  rush-bottomed  chair 
in  the  foreground,  with  a  goldframed  Col- 
onial mirror  hanging  against  the  black-and- 
white  "calico"  wallpaper,  completes  a  com- 
position that  sets  at  once  the  decorative 
key  of  the  house. 

It  seems  eminently  fitting  that  in  the 
living-room  the  long  wall-spaces,  broken  by 
the  small-paned  windows,  should  be  cov- 
ered with  Japanese  grass  cloth  in  creamy 
gray,  and  that  the  ceiling  and  woodwork 
should  be  done  in  Colonial  white.  Neither 
is  there  any  seeming  inconsistency  in  the 
window-length  curtains  of  hand-dyed  pea- 
cock-green that  lend  a  contrasting  note  to 
the    room,    nor    in    the    deeper-toned    velvet 


filling  covering  the  floor,  for  they  provide 
a  sympathetic  setting  for  the  furnishings. 
In  the  dining-room  Mrs.  Ford  has  intro- 
duced her  color  sparingly  but  effectively, 
not  so  as  to  startle  the  eye  but  rather  to 
accentuate  the  beauty  of  the  composition. 
Not  far  from  the  flame-colored  chest  is  the 


It  looks  like  an  ordinary  Colonial  staircase 
here — but    the    hand-rail    is    really    scarlet 


finely  designed  corner  cup- 
board in  which  the  glass  is 
divided  by  hand -wrought 
molding.  Splendidly  illustra- 
tive of  the  wealth  of  ma- 
terial in  reach  of  the  early 
settlers  is  the  floor  with  its 
twelve-inch  boards.  a  o  w 
painted  a  rich  oaken  brown. 
No  one  but  Mrs.  Ford  would 
have  discovered  the  quaint 
wallpaper  in  ivory  and  blue 
with  its  curious  design, 
which  at  a  distance  resolves 
itself  into  a  smoky  blue,  but 
at  near  view  becomes  ;i 
veritable  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land collection  of  queer  folk 
and  odd  beasts.  With  it  the 
Alice  blue  hand-dipped  cur- 
tains combine  charmingly. 
Between  tall  brass  candle- 
sticks a  Japanned  tea-tray, 
decorated  in  burnished  gold 
rests  atop  the  linen  chest. 
One  of  the  most  delightful  of  the  Ford 
relics  is  the  old  English  dresser  that  stands 
beside  the  chimney-piece.  On  its  oaken 
shelves  are  ranged  the  pewter  in  shining 
rows  which  catch  and  hold  the  faint  re- 
flection of  the  pink  luster  tea-set  in  the 
china  cupboard  opposite.  Beside  it  is  a 
rush-bottomed,  slat-back  chair  which  is 
dyed  a  deep  flame-color;  near  by  an,  ancient 
brass-bound  trunk  brilliantly  illuminated 
in  Scandinavian  design.  Old-fashioned,  oval, 
braided  rugs  in  gay  tones  lie  on  the  floor. 
Bits  of  polished  brass  and  the  effulgent 
sheen  of  a  copper  preserving  kettle,  now 
doing  duty  as  a  wood-box,  reenforce  the 
decorative  values  of  the  larger   pieces. 

Often  the  design  of  such  refugeed  furni- 
ture is  fine,  while  the  wood  is  poor,  and  so 
one  can  forgive  the  liberties  Mrs.  Ford 
takes  with  her  Colonial  relics.  And  when 
another  treasure  in  the  shape  of  a  Gothic 
bed  was  unearthed,  all  worm-eaten  and 
time-worn,  her  decision  was  to  highten  its 
medieval  beauty  by  a  garb  of  Colonial  yel- 
low. With  it  quaint  hook-rugs  in  which 
blue,  old-rose  and  pale  yellow  predominated, 
with  a  touch  of  black,  are  used  on  the 
floor. 

The  old-time  atmosphere  clings  to  the 
place,  and  one  never  for  a  moment  forgets 
its  ancient  origin,  despite  the  fact  that  on 
all  the  furnishings  there  rests  the  unmis- 
takable touch  of  modern  art,  all  of  which 
is  a  distinct  triumph  for  Mrs.  Ford  and  her 
love  of  brave  color. 


In   the  grape   arbor,    in    season,    the   dessert   lianas    overhead 


The  piano  of  russet  orang*    glo 


What  to  Do  in  November 
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system 
fast  in 

stock 
Plants 


Tree 
Fuchsia 


THE  GREENHOUSE 

Sow  the  seed  of  primrose,  foxglove, 
Seed     asters,    phlox,    etc.,    and    keep    the 
seedlings  growing  in  order  to  have 
ly   bloom. 

From  the  middle  to  the  hist  of  this 
Bulbs  month  bring  a  few  of  the  bulbs 
which  you  had  planted  the  latter 
part  of  September  to  the  light  Keep  them 
in  a  low  temperature.  The  soil  should  be 
kept  moisl  hut  never  wet.  As  the  foliage 
shows  signs  of  growth,  increase  the  tem- 
perature,  lighl    and  moisture. 

Bulhs.  daffodils,  etc..  started  in  fiber. 
should  be  planted  in  bowls.  Care  should 
be  exercized  not  to  break  the  roots  or 
bruise  the  leaves  which  should  be  two  to 
three  inches  in  length.  Artistic  designs  may 
he  arranged.  If  the  plants  are  kept  grow- 
ing rapidly   they  will   bloom   for  Christmas. 

Freesias  and  tuberous  root  begonias  if 
started  now  will  bloom  in  February  and 
March.  These  bulbs  do  not  need  to  be 
stored  in  order  to  develop  a  strong  root 
The  tops  '.»nd  roots  grow  equally 
the  light. 

Keep  the  stock  plants  stored  un- 
der the  greenhouse  benches  free 
from  insects  by  scattering  tobacco 
stems  over  them.  Never  let  the  soil  dry 
out.  Keep  it  moist,  not  wet.  Stock  plants 
to  he  kept  strong  and  healthy  should  not 
wholly  be  shut  off  from  light. 

If  the  fuchsia  was  started  in  the 
spring  by  allowing  only  one  stem 
to  grow  until  it  reached  a  hight 
of  three  feet,  and  the  tip  was  pinched  back 
and  side  buds  allowed  to  grow  to  develop 
a  large  head,  it  should  have  developed  a 
large  tree  shaped  plant  by  November.  Stop 
picking  off  the  leaf  or  Bower  buds.  Feed 
the  plant  a  little  liquid  manure.  It  should 
be  in  full  bloom  by  Christmas.  A  tree 
fuchsia  started  in  November  will  bloom  in 
March. 

THE  VEGETABLES 

Sow    the   seed    of   New    Zealand 
spinach  in   furrows  12-1.1  inches 
Seedlings     apart     .,,„)     ,,„,,     jncjj    jn    depth. 

Protect  the  seed  by  covering  it  with  some 
form  of  litter.  Remove  this  in  early  spring 
and  the  seedlings  will  appear  above  the 
ground  before  the  soil  is  ready  to  work  for 
other   crops. 

Risk  a  sowing  of  wrinkled  peas  (Sut- 
ton's Excelsior  or  Thos.  Laxton).  Have 
the  soil  rich  and  mellow.  Sow  the  seed  three 
inches   in   depth. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  set  out  multiplier 
onions.  They  will  make  an  early  start  in 
the    sprint;    and    follow    the    sets    planted    in 

September. 

Cauliflower       and       cabbage 
i  lanta  tor      plaQtg  sh(illM   ,„.   put  in  the 

Next  Spring  (.oM  f|..|]||(.  nl.  hotbed,  pro- 
tected from  the  frost,  kept  alive  hut  not 
growing.    Keep    the    temperature    low,    the 

air    [litre    and     the    soil     moist.     Plants     held 

over  in  this  way  will  reach  maturity  very 
early   in    the   spring   if   sel    out    in    a    rich, 

warm  garden   loam. 

Celery  may  be  lifted  am]  stored 
Storage  the  lasl  of  this  month.  It  may 
he  packed  in  boxes,  providing 
holes  have  been  made  about  two  inches 
from  the  bottom  and  all  around  the  box  in 
order  to  admit  air.  It  may  also  he  stored 
in   a   cool  cellar   on    the   floor. 

Cabbage  should  be  pitted  out  of  doors 
before    the    hard    frOBtS    Bel    in. 

Tie  the  leaves  of  the  cauliflower  together 
near  the  top.  lift  the  plant  root  and  all  and 
stand  them,  root  down,  in  a  little  soil  in  the 
root  cellar. 
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Seeds  ami 


,  This    is    the    month    to    set 

\sparagus  ,     .  c      .,  „ 

■  .»■     T     •      "Ut      new     beds     of     these 

perennials,     lhey    are    both 

gross  feeders.  The  soil  should  be  made  rich. 

The  asparagus  should  be  set  in  rows  three 

feet    apart    and    the    roots    planted    twelve 

inches  apart  in  the  row.  The  crown  should 

he    live    to    six    inches    below    the    surface. 

The  crown  of  the  rhubarb  should  be  about 

four  inches  deep  aud   the  plants  set  three 

feet  apart.  Cover  these  plants  with  a  mulch 

of  manure. 

If  you  plan  to  start  a  garden  on 
Pests  hmd  that  is  now  in  sod,  plow  it  this 
month  so  as  to  destroy  the  cutworm. 
Fall  plowing  or  spading,  providing  it  is 
from  six  to  eight  inches  in  depth,  will  de- 
stroy the  squash-nine  borer.  The  soil  should 
be  left  in  the  rough  so  that  the  frosts  may 
break  up  the  clods  and  destroy  insect  pests 
that  hibernate  below  the  frost  line. 

This  is  the  month  to  clean  out  the 


weeds    before    the   seed    drops.    Pile 


Clean 

p  these  partly  dried  weeds  in  your 
garden  and  burn  them.  Do  as  much  clean- 
ing this  fall  as  possible.  The  spring  work 
will  demand  your  atteution  and  time.  Be 
sure  that  the  tools  are  clean.  Rub  a  little 
linseed  oil  over  the  metal  parts  to  prevent 
rust. 

Apply  a  little  lime  to  the  soil  espe- 
l.inie    cially  if  it  is  a  clay  type.  Fall  spad- 
ing   or    plowing    is    highly     recom- 
mended. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN 


Sweet 
Peas 


Hard  Wooded 
Plants 


Dig  into  the  soil  1  to  2  inches  of 
well  decayed  manure.  After  making 
;i  trench  4  to  .r>  inches  in  depth  sow 
the  seed  rather  thickly  and  cover  it  with 
garden  loam.  After  the  frost  has  come  to 
stay  apply  2  to  4  inches  of  manure  or 
straw  over  the  rows  in  order  to  keep  the 
seed  below  the  frost  line.  Remove  the 
manure  or  covering  very  early  in  the 
spring. 

Such  plants  as  lilac,  roses, 
Deutzia,  etc.,  may  be  lifted 
tind  potted  in  rich  soil. 
The  soil  should  be  packed  firmly  about  the 
loots.  Do  not  apply  water  after  potting. 
Store  in  a  cool,  dark  place,  under  cover 
to  protect  the  plants  from  snow  and  rain. 
They  may  be  brought  under  glass  later  to 
be  forced. 

Store    all    tender    bulbs    such    as 
cannas,    gladioli    and    dahlias    in 
sand.   Place   the   box   or   barrel   in 
a  cool  cellar. 

Repot  early  in  November  and 
Cineraria        keep   the   plants   growing  vig- 
orously    in     order     to     have 
Christmas  bloom. 


Tender 
Bulbs 


free  from  gas  and  the  temperature  should 
always  be  above  freezing. 

Protect  rhododendrons  by  placing  hem- 
lock or  pine  boughs  around  them.  I'oards 
may  be  used  providing  small  air  spaces  are 
left. 

Don't  burn  the  leaves.  Mulch 
Compost      your  wild  garden  with   them   to- 

a  depth  of  twelve  inches.  If  you 
have  some  left,  pile  them  up,  throw  on  a 
few  branches  to  keep  them  from  scatter- 
ing and  allow  them  to  decay.  Leaves  left 
for  two  or  three  years  and  mixt  with  a 
little  garden  loam  make  a  fine  compost  for 
potted  ferns. 

It  is  late  but  not  too  late  to  start  a 
soil  and  manure  compost  heap.  Place  one 
foot  of  soil  and  sod.  six  inches  of  manure, 
and  again  one  foot  of  soil  and  sod.  Mix 
into  the  soil  a  little  bone  meal.  After  the 
heap  reaches  a  hight  of  four  feet  cover 
it  with  inverted  sod.  Farly  in  the  spring 
turn  it  over  and  chop  up  the  sod.  The  soil, 
manure  and  decayed  sod  should  be  well 
mixt  before  using.  This  soil  will  be  in  fine 
condition  for  potting  early  tomatoes,  etc. 

Apply  a  heavy  coating  of  decayed 
Flower    jj0rse  or  f.ow  manure  to  the  flower 

beds  to  be  used  next  spring.  After 
digging  in  the  manure  leave  the  soil  in 
the  rough  and  scatter  over  it  a  liberal 
amount  of  lime.  Soil  treated  in  this  way 
will  be  sweet,  loose  and  fertile  for  next 
spring's  planting. 

Keep  a  close  watch  for  mealy 
Indoor  bugg    Qn    coIens     Wash    thern 

Gardening       (.ff    by    the    uge    of    whale    oil 

soap  and  a  small  paint  brush,  also  the 
green  aphides.  Dust  the  plants  with  to- 
bacco dust,  allow  it  to  remain  on  the  plant 
over  night.  Wash  it  off  with  clear  but  not 
cold  water.  Stir  the  surface  soil  of  your 
potted  plants.  On  bright  days  ventilate  the 
room  freely  but  never  allow  plants  to  stand 
in  a  draft. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 


Timely 


If  the  limbs  of  your  low-head- 


AVlnter 
Protection 


Spring 

Such   plants  as  the  Oleander     Planting 

and   American  Aloe    (Century 
Plant)    may    be    stored    in    a 


dry,  cool   cellar  over  winter.   It  should  be 


WAR  GARDEN  BUREAU 

The  Independent-Countryside  War 
Ciinlrti  Hit  nan.  119  West  Fortieth 
Street,  New  York,  will  answer  your 
garden  questions  freely  <in<l  promptly 
mid  will  give  you  expert  advice  about 
any  of  your  garden  problems.  The 
dates  given  on  this  page  are  for  the 
latitude  of  Veto  York  City.  For  every 
hundred  miles  north  or  south  sub- 
tract or  add  from  five  to  eight  days. 


ed    apple   trees   are   heavy    and 
Yearnings     in     a     possiblp     line     of     sn„w 

drifts,  nail  two  five  foot  to  ten  foot  strips 
of  wood  with  a  single  large  spike  two  feet 
from  the  top.  Open  these  strips  scissor 
fashion  and  brace  up  these  limbs.  Guard 
against  the  splitting  of  bad  crotches  in  the 
same  way. 

_,      .  Look  especially  on  the  young 

r>  *       «i  branches    of    your     three     to 

Caterpillars    fiye  year  o](]  trees  fo].  (.lust(>rs 

of  tent  caterpillar  eggs.  Pick  them  off  and 
burn  them. 

This  is  the  month  to  dig  the 
holes  for  next  spring's  planting 
of  apple  trees.  Place  the  sod  in 
one  pile,  the  fine  top  loam  in  another,  and 
the  subsoil  in  the  third.  Fill  the  hole  with 
manure  and  allow  it  to  remain  over  win- 
ter. In  the  spring  lift  out  the  manure  and 
place  it  in  a  fourth  pile,  loosen  up  the  soil 
in  the  hole,  place  a  little  of  the  fine  soil 
in  the  bottom  and  set  the  tree.  The  fine 
soil  is  then  fitted  about  the  roots  followed 
by  the  partly  decayed  sod,  then  the  bot- 
tom soil,  and  finally  what  remains  of  the 
manure  is  scattered  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  around  the  tree. 

Mulch  all  cane  fruits.  They  have 
a  shallow  root  system  and  need 
winter   protection. 

Pick  over  the  fall  varieties  of  ap- 
ples the  last  of  the  month  and  re- 
move   till    specked    fruit.    The   late 
varieties  need  not  be  handled  until  January, 


Cane 
Fruits 

Stored 
Fruit 


THE  WAR  GARDEN  CONTEST 


LIKE  a  Liberty  Bond  a  War  Garden 
is  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  gift  to 
Ithe  country  and  a  personal  invest- 
ment, and  like  a  Liberty  Bond  it  is  one 
of  those  things  that  everybody  ought  to 
have.  That  was  the  reason  for  the  institu- 
tion of  The  Countryside  War  Garden 
Contest.  Three  prizes  of  one  hundred,  fifty, 
and  twenty-five  dollars,  respectively,  were 
offered  for  "the  best  articles  recording  the 
writers'  actual  experiences  with  home  vege- 
table gardens  this  year."  Efficient  use  of 
available  land  as  indicated  by  judicious 
planning  and  effective  results  were  the 
terms  on  which  the  decision  was  made. 
Lack  of  space  prevents  us  from  publishing 
the  winning  articles  in  full  but  the  tabular 
records  which  each  contestant  kept  tell  the 
story.  You  will  find  that  they  well  repay 
careful  study,  and  the  owners  of  the  many, 
many  excellent  gardens  which  were  not 
quite  fortunate  enough  to  win  prizes  or 
honorable  mention  do  not  need  to  be  told 
that  a  War  Garden  is  a  prize  in  itself. 

The  first  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars 
toas  awarded  to  Mr.  Hamilton  M.  Laing, 
of  Portland,  Oregon.  Front  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-six  square  feet,  with  the  weather, 
soil  and  enemies  to  work  against,  this  ama- 
teur cleared  thirty-one  dollars  and  eighty- 
eight  cents.  Here  is  his  story: 

THERE  were  a  few  things  working  for 
and  a  considerable  number  of  things 
working  against  the  success  of  this  agricul- 
tural essay.  To  begin  with,  the  spring  was 
cold,  wet  and  backward,  one  of  the  worst  in 
years,  every  Oregon  old-timer  said ;  for 
weeks  during  April  and  May  rain  fell  daily 
and  the  weather  was  extremely  cold.  To 
offset  this  condition  the  soil  offered  nothing 
for  it  was  mainly  subsoil  that  had  come 
from  the  basement  at  building  time.  It  was 
heavy,  inclining  to  dry  after  rains  into 
brick-like  hardness ;  the  lot  was  on  the 
northerly  slope  of  the  hill  where  the  earth 
was  predisposed  to  green  mold  and  cold- 
ness, and  tho  it  had  been  enriched  by  fer- 
tilizer from  the  hen-house,  this  had  tended 
to  make  it  sticky  and  clammy  with  inclina- 
tion to  mold,  rather  than  mellow  and  airy 


and  warm.  Also  neighboring  cats  insisted 
on  digging  up  seed  and  seedlings;  the  firs 
on  adjoining  vacant  lots  threw  a  dense 
shade  during  part  of  the  day  ;   moles  came 


The  mole  might  be 
useful  on  the  West 
Front,  hut  not  in  the 
garden.  In  an  hour 
this  wretch  had  tun- 
neled forty-six  feet 
thru  a  bed  of  carrots 


The  slugs  even 
climbed,  the  chrysan- 
themums and  gowned 
the  leaves.  The  day's 
first  and  last  duty 
was  a  slug  hunt 
with    the    lime    can, 


An  hour's  work  by  a  lusty  mole — forty- 
six  feet.  His  tunnels  were  sprinkled  with 
lime   in   order   to   show   more   clearly   here 


into  the  beds  and  did  their  worst,  and  last- 
ly the  slugs,  abominable  wretches  !  .issem 
bled  in  gormandizing  legions  seeking  to  de- 
vour. To  all  which  there  must  be  added  a 
most  colossal  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
gardener.  Against  this  there  was  a  scanty 
credit  account  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  unbounded  enthusiasm — backed.  of 
course,  by  the  H.  C.  L.  My  garden,  in  fact, 
was  to  be  an  experiment,  a  first  one.  It 
was  to  be  a  war  measure:  only  the  staples, 
the  necessaries,  were  to  be  grown  in  it. 

About  April  23  I  dug  the  first  ground 
and  threw  it  into  beds  with  liberal  ditches 
between  and  sowed  it  in  spinach,  onions, 
onion  sets  and  lettuce. 

The  garden  plot  was  dug  by  hand,  spad- 
ed deeply,  broken  and  then  torn  down  and 
fined  with  the  rake.  Some  hollows  due  to 
the  settling  of  the  subsoil  were  filled  in 
with  top  soil.  There  were  several  weather 
interruptions  during  planting  time;  pro- 
gress was  slow  for  this  soil  had  to  be  al- 
lowed to  dry  well.  If  worked  while  moist, 
it  dried  in  hard  granules  and  lumps. 

With  the  first  green  rows  of  sprouting 
things  along  came  the  slugs.  Green  things 
disappeared  before  them ;  their  appetites 
were  tremendous.  The  weather  was  wet.  so 
lime  and  slug  killer  lost  their  potency  al- 
most at  once.  It  was  a  case  for  intensive 
methods  and  a  fight  to  the  finish. 

The  peas,  both  dwarf  and  telephone,  were 
planted  in  two  divisions  about  ten  days 
apart;  the  earlier  plants  were  the  stronger 
and  bore  more  heavily.  The  lazy  wife  beans 
however,  all  but  failed  on  first  trial  and 
so  were  planted  a  second  time.  The  third 
planting  of  these  beans  that  were  placed  in 
a  row — the  others  were  placed  in  thirty- 
inch  circles — reversed  the  order  of  things 
and  grew  heavier  vines  and  bore  more  pro- 
lifically. 

Cultivation  of  the  plots  went  forward 
during  spare  time  and  with  no  particular 
system.  Such  soil  demanded  much  stirring. 
Most  plots  were  decidedly  under  cultivated 
and  some  even  were  neglected.  Thru  the 
long  season  of  drought  it  was  found  that 
the  best  condition  of  this  soil  was  pro- 
duced by  soaking  thoroly  with  the  sprayer. 


RECORD   OF   THE   WAR   GARDEN  THAT   WON   FIRST   PRIZE 

. Planting — .,  , Methods ^        , Harvesting- 


Insects, 
Diseases,    etc. 


Vegetable 


Variety 


Teas Telephone 

Peas Dulie's   Delight 

Beans .Black  Wax    .  .  .  . 


<o 

2  pl<gs. 

3  pkgs. 
1  pkg 


1  2 

Below 


$0.30 
.30 
.10 


April  23  %  in. 

May     8  %  in. 

April  23  y2  in. 

May     8  %  in. 

April  23  %  in. 


Beans Davis  Kidney 1  pkg. 

Beans Unknown   variety    .  .  . 

Beans Lazy   Wife    (Pole)..  2  pkgs. 

Beans Lazy  Wife    (String).  %  pkg. 

Carrotst   (Early    Horn)     1  pkg. 

[50%    lbs.   carrots  used  between 

Carrotsl    Winter    (Chantenay) .  (i  pkgs. 

Beds,     Early  Blood   4  pkgs. 

[24%   lbs.   used  between  July  1 

Paranipst   ...    (Sweet   Marrow)     ...  5  pkgs. 

Onions    Australian    Brown    .  .  1  pkg. 

Onions    Bed    Wetherfleld    ...  2  pkgs. 

Onions    Yellow   Danvers    ....  1  pkg. 

Onions    Se's     75 

Spinach    2  pkgs. 

Potatoea    9  Hills  9  wis 

Lottuce (Head)      1  pkg. 


10 
.10 


April  2 
May  2 
June 
May  1 
June 
April  2 
12    and 
April  2 
April  2 
3    and    Sept. 

.2"  April  2 

0  April  -l 

.10  April  2 

.05  April  2 


.20 

.05 
.05 
July 
.30 

.20 


%  in. 

y2  in. 

'■■  in 

VS  in. 

'2  in. 

Vi  in. 

Sept  25. 

8      %  in. 

5      %  in. 
25.] 

8      %  in. 

:i      Vi  in. 

3      %  in. 

3      %  in. 


Tomatoes)    ..    6  plants  (Bonny Best). 

Cabbage    (Karlv)     

Kale (Cow)     


6  plants 


0 
10 

o 

.05 


.1(1 
.05 


April  2  3 
April  2  3 

June    5 

April  2  3  ) 
June    B  ■ 

Aug       1  * 

May  25 

May  18 

June     2 


%  in. 
'i  In. 

2  in. 


'IV;  ,i      J2.65 


%  In 
1 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 

June 
May 

June 
May 
(Both 
May 
May 

May 

May 

May 

May 


Z.= 
2  rows 
52  sq.  ft. 

81  sq.  ft. 

25  sq.  ft. 


15  sq. 

40  sq. 


v.  o     7 

14  in. 

14  in. 

14  in. 

14  in. 
14  in. 


iS= 


S  = 


1  ',    lbs. 


July  16      IV*  lbs.    Aug. 

June  15      3%  lbs.     .Tunc  28      32  lbs. 

(No   separate   account 
July     5      10  ozs.        July  2  0      5  lbs. 


July     5      11  ozs.       Sepl 
(No   record   kept.)    Sept. 


7  lbs. 
10  ozs. 


40  sq    ft 

5  sq    ft 

5        4  0  sq    ft. 

varieties  )  ] 

9      250  sq    ft 

!i         7  0  sq.  ft. 


5      Aug.  2  8 
2 
12  in.      3       July  12 


1  lb.  Sept.  20    ?,,!,„,„ 

Sent.   2  0     S  1  4  %  N>S. 


Sept.  20    )  ' 


12 


155  sq.  ft. 

2  0  sq  ft 

4  0  sq.  ft 

20  sq  ft 


May    5 

May     1 

? 


l '.  sq 

1  5  sq 

3  0     ,| 


12  in.      3      July  12 

11  in.       3       July  13       14  ozs 

Best  spinach  (greens). 

12  in.      3      Sept    2  0      4%  lbs. 
12  In        5       July     1 

1 2  in       5      July     1 
12  In.      5      July     1 
I  Green  onions  picked  in  thinning  ) 
I  in.      5       May  25 
12  in       5      June  10      16  ozs. 


Sept 

uly 


45  lbs. 

391  lbs. 
100  Ms  lbs. 
9  lbs. 

157%  lbs. 

6  lbs. 

18%  lbs. 

9  lbs. 
20  doz. 

8  lbs. 


.) 


%  in.       April  29        10  sq    ft.       10  In 


June     8 

Dcnth  In  Inches 

Date   of    rerun ii 


36  If] 
■J  I  1(1 
20 

ation 


June  1 1      7  ozs. 
Sept .     "i      2  o/.s. 
5      Aug.  29      1  lb. 
\ug.     1 
I  1  in        0      Sept.      1 


(Not  dug  Sept. 

July  IT  12  lbs.    1 

Sept.  25  2  lbs       I 

Sept.  25  40%  lbs. 

Sept.      r>  12  IbS. 

Grows  all  winter. 


tEstlmated   Sept.   20th. 
tlOO    tomatoes    still    on 


Increase   probably    2  0r;    befo  re    N'ovcmher  frosts, 
line      average    4    ounces — Sept  euibci    25. 


Name.  Hamilton   M.   Laing. 
Address.    1277   K    32nd  St.,   North, 
1'ortlund,  Oregon. 


Kind   of    soil,    clayey    subsoil,    from    basement 
Size  of  garden.   866  sq.  ft.,  left  over  spin,-  at 
rear  of  50x100   lot. 


-Amount  of   fertilizer- 
Commen 


stable  Commi 

Uroi. pings  from   hen-roo  i-   added  from  tlruo 

mum-    .luring    the    winter. 


$1.21 

2.67 

kept. ) 

•  38% 

.52% 
.75 

1  10 
1.50 

13.03 

3.35 

.67 

5  2  5 

.30 

.82 

.45 

1  00 

6(1 

ill 


1  40 
1.62 

f 
$37.53 


ltftums 
i 
Profit 


5* 

C  w 

rj  a 

Slugs :  band 
picked ;  limed. 
Slugs :  hand 
picked  ;  limed 


531.88 


236 


THE     INDEPENDENT 


Countryside  Section 


RECORD  OF  THE  WAR  OARDEN  THAT  WON  SECOND  PRIZE 


11 

|i 

Vegetable  Variety  <"s 

Corn     ....   Early    Si<    Weeks 

lettuce     .  .  Brittle  Ice 1  pk. 

Radishes    .  White    Icicle    1  pk. 

Reels    Burpee's   Black   Red   Ball. .  1  pk 

Carrots     .  .  t  1  pk. 

Spinach    .  .  Bloomsdale    Savoy    1  pk. 

Beans    ...    Burpee's    Brittle    Wax 

Peas Laxtonlan %  pt. 

Teas    Little    Marvel    1  pt. 

Salsify    .  .  .  Sandwich  Island 1  pk. 

1'jrsley  .. .  Mammoth    Curled    1  pk. 

Cress    ....  Early   Curled    I  pk. 

Turnips    .  .  Turple    Strap   Top 1  pk. 

Rutabagas.    N  I  i>k. 

Cabbages    .  Unknown,  b't  at  greenhouse  4  s  plants 
Cauliflower  Unknown,  b't  at  greenhouse.  -18  plajits 


.05 
10 

n -, 

.05 
.10 

.50 
.25 

.50 
.05 

.  ii :. 
.or, 

.05 


Tlanting- 


A  gift      May 


May 

M.l\ 
Max 
May 
May 
June 
May 
May- 
May 
May- 
May 
May 


May 
.60      Ma] 

.60      May 


$3.05 


1  2 

(Below) 


1  in. 

'4  in. 
\  in. 
1  in. 
%  in. 
%  in. 
1  in. 
1  in. 
1  in 
■\  in. 
'i  in. 
'»  in. 
%  in. 
%  in. 


June    7 
May   2  7 
May   2  7 
May  2  9 
June   5 
May   27 
June  17 
June   4 
May    2  7 
June   1 
June  8 
May  2  7 
May  28 
May   2  9 


-Methods- 


30 
41  ft. 
40  ft. 
40  ft. 
30  ft. 
50  ft. 
12  sn.  yds. 
1 1  sq.  yds. 
3  2  sq.  yds. 
10  ft. 

5  ft. 

5  ft. 
20  ft. 
10  ft. 


6  inches 


2  ft.  apart 

2  ft.  apart 


Name.   Mabel  T-ouise  Anderson. 
Wyoming. 


Depth   in  inches 
J       Date   of   germination 
soil,   glacial  deposit  in   sedimentary 


2- 

Sept. 
July- 


July   3 


12' 
15 


Aug 

July  25 

July  fi 

Aug.  7 

July  17 

July  10 

Aug.  1 

July  18 

June  29 

Aug.  2 

Aug.  1  4 

Sept.  1 

Aug.  2  2 


-Harvesting- 


e 
< 

6  ears 
1  head 

1  doz. 
M>  doz. 
%  doz. 
3  lbs. 

2  lbs. 

1  V2  lbs. 

2  lbs. 
1  lb. 

1  bunch 
1  hunch 
1  lb. 
1  lb. 

3  lbs. 
3  lbs. 


Sept.  27 
Sept.  3  0 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  2  9 
Sept.  2  9 
Sept.  2  5 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  29 
Aug.  1 
Sept.  2!l 
Sept.  2  9 
Sept.  2  9 
Sept.  14 


25 


Kind   of 
stage. 
Size  of  garden.    1-9   acre. 


-  o 
o  a 
H  i 

3  6  ears 

2  4  heads 
5  0  doz. 

1  pk. 

1  pk. 
50  lbs. 
62 

3  0 
45 

1 5  lbs. 

75  bunches 

2  0  hunches 
y2  bu. 

1  pk. 

2  48  lbs. 

3  0  lbs. 


Insects. 
Diseases,  etc. 


3 

.75 
2.40 
2.50 
1.00 

.75 
2.50 
5.00 
2.20 
3.30 
1.12% 
1.50 
1.00 

.50 

.35 
S.92 
3.75 


«3 


Cut  worms  fork 
Cut  worms  fork 


Cut  worms  fork 
Cut  worms  fork 


$38.54% 


Amount   of   fertilizer 
Stable  Commercial  Cost 

.Wipe  this  year.    Sheep  fertilizer  last  year. 


Returns 

Total   expenses 

l'roflt 


$38.54 

$6.80 

$31.74 


a  nil  not  cultivating  until  it  bocam<>  rather 
dry  again.  When  scuffled  or  hoed  too  early 
(moist)  it  invariably  turned  hard  and 
lumpy. 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  June  that  the 
sprouting  beds  took  on  the  appearance  of 
a  real  garden  :  during  the  last  two  weeks 
of  this  mouth,  growth  was  tremendous. 
On  June  15  the  onions  received  first  thin- 
ning, and.  carrots  and  beets  followed  short- 
ly. On  June  28  the  blossoming  tomatoes 
were  pruned  and  tended  according  to  in- 
structions; the  lazy  wife  beans,  twenty 
inches  high  and  growing  two  inches  a  day, 
were  poled.  By  July  1  the  telephone  peas 
were  higher  than  the  five-foot  fence  and 
eventually  they  called  for  an  additional 
support  and  reached  the  bight  of  over  seven 
feet.  Second  crop  spinach  at  this  date  was 
an  inch  high. 

Lettuce  was  the  first  usable  product; 
v  inaeh  followed  shortly  and  then  came 
green  onions  (sets)  and  soon  the  green 
seed  onions  followed.  The  hens  enjoyed  the 
first  onion  thinnings,  the  second  came  to 
the  table.  Then  followed  the  carrot  thin- 
nings and  green  peas  (Duke's  Delight). 
None  of  the  carrots  were  wasted.  Even  the 
small  ones,  when  cooked  in  combination 
with  green  peas  and  served  with  cream 
sauce,  made  a  garden  seem  the  most  de- 
sirable thing  in  the  world.  Beet  thinnings 
now  provided  spinach  of  an  unbeatable 
order  and  toward  mid-July  the  roots  were 
large  enough  to  be  usable.  Every  dinner 
now  received  contributions  from  one  or 
other  of  the  plots. 

The  excessively  hot  weather  of  late  June 
ant!  early  .Inly  hurried  the  peas  and  early 
bean  crop  and  several  pounds  of  these  were 
dried  and  canned  and  put  away  for  future 
reference.  So  went  the  summer.  By  the 
first  rain  in  September  (the  6th)  parsnip 
tops  on  the  strongest  plants  were  two  and 
three  feet  in  length;  some  of  the  winter 
carrots  weighed  eleven  ounces  and  the 
early,  thirteen  ;  the  lazy  wife  beans  of  late 
planting  were  eleven  feet  high,  still  grow- 
ing and  apparently  bent  on  making  the 
eaves  of  tin-  hoiis,.  while  they  matured  a 
bountiful  crop  of  big  green  pods.  The 
onionst  rather  a  sad  crop,  were  small,  the 
largest  measuring  only  two  inches  in  ilia- 
meter;  and  the  tomatoes  at  this  date  were 
wing     more     tendency     to     blight     than 

ripen. 

Bui  Oregon  has  a  long,  if  not  rapid 
growing  geason.  Parsnips  remain  in  the 
ground  all  winter  ami  grow  until  November 
frosts  begin  to  pinch;  carrots  usually  do 
the  same.  Tin-  weight  of  the  yield  of  par- 
snips and  car-iots  and  beets  was  estimated 

by  digging  one  row.  weighing,  and  multi- 
plying by  the  number  of  rows.  The  onions 
were  harvested  September  -'■',.  In  estimat- 
ing the  value  a  medium  price  in  ad  CI 
was  taken  and  this  bused  on  current  mar- 
ket prices. 


Net  profits  $31.88  said  the  record  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  and  yet  still  far  from  complete. 
There  were  beans  yet  to  pull,  potatoes  to 
dig,  a  winter's  supply  of  carrots,  parsnips 
and  beets  still  in  the  ground,  canned  beans 
and  peas  and  tomatoes  in  the  basement, 
over  a  hundred  tomatoes  still  on  the  vines 
and  now  ripening  without  blight — the  fruits 
of  a  war  garden  now  were  rather  tangi- 
ble. 

But  a  garden  cannot  be  measured  in 
poundage  and  dollars  and  cents;  its  benefits 
cannot  be  summed  up  in  a  table  any  more 
than  a  lovely  sunset  or  a  lovely  view  from 
the  window  can  be  so  exprest.  I  had  re- 
garded such  after-hours  occupation  as  fit 
only  for  an  old  man,  and  bless  you  for 
whole  weeks  I  found  it  the  chief  interest 
of  the  day.  Beyond  the  mere  gastronomical 
pleasure  of  contemplating  nearly  a  half-ton 
of  eatables  that  cost  little  was  that  other 
and  higher  pleasure  of  doing.  The  strug- 
gles of  germination  and  growth ;  Nature's 
inexorable  ways  and  laws — indeed  the 
whole  story  of  creation  was  in  every  ten 
by  five  plot.  From  the  slug  war  and  mole 
hunt,  which  were  sport  of  a  sort  and  cru- 
sade all  in  one,  to  the  problem  of  ripening 
the  last  of  the  tomatoes  indoors  it  was  all 
an  interesting,  profitable,  happy  experience. 
Next  to  a  good  wife  the  best  thing  in  the 
world  is  a  good  garden. 

The  second  prize  of  fifty  dollars  was 
given  Miss  M.  L.  Anderson,  of  Laramie, 
Wyoming,  to  whom  "gardening  has  always 
been  an  instinct,  a  recreation,  an  adven- 
ture." The  practical  side  of  Miss  Ander- 
son's work  is  covered  in  her  tabulated  re- 
port and  these  excerpts  from  her  article 
\h<}ir  iis  pleasanter  phases. 

FOLLOWING  the  instinct  of  Norse  gar- 
deners, we  have  always  hedged  our 
vegetable  beds  by  rows  of  flaming 
flowers.  This  year  there  were  few 
flowers,  for  my  garden  knew  that 
this  war  was  not  to  be  won  by  sweet- 
peas  and  ink-black  pansies.  So  in  half  of 
our  dear  pansy  bed  this  year  carrots  grew ; 
along  the  sweet-pea  fence  climbed  corn ; 
our  new  last  season's  grassy  lawn,  that 
stretched  out  from  the  wild  currant  bushes, 
was  this  year  upturned  for  cabbages  and 
cauliflowers.  But  we  have  not  missed  all 
the  beauty  of  our  summer  yard.  Fer  the 
carrots  waved  in  the  wind  like  cosmos;  the 
beets  were  red  as  foliage  plants ;  the  beans 
bore  a  dainty  purple  flower,  and  the  cab- 
bages seemed  akin  to  roses. 

Bui  gardening  Inn-  in  our  mountains 
means  hard  work'.  It  means,  four 
rnings  a  week,  rising  to  begin  irri- 
gation at  five  o'clock  ;  tor  the  irri- 
gating hours  are  regulated  by  law  and  are 
short — only  from  live  to  eight  four  morn- 
a  week-.  No!  a  momenl  of  that  precious 
time   must   be   lost.   Gardening  means,   too, 

a     ceaseless,     weary     li^ht    with    cut    worms. 


Nothing  but  eternal  vigilance  could  this 
year  have  saved  the  garden.  The  chill  of 
spring  lasted  long  into  the  summer ;  the 
old  lawn  bed  where  we  planted  cabbages 
and  cauliflower,  was  not  upturned  in  the 
fall,  because  we  did  not  know  of  war  gar- 
dens then,  and  the  cut  worms  had  housed 
themselves  in  the  turf.  Just  when  the  fight 
against  the  invading  worms  was  most  criti- 
cal, illness  and  professional  duties'  made 
two  of  us  inactive  gardeners  for  six  weeks. 
So  from  the  forty-eight  cauliflowers  that  we 
set  out,  only  six  withstood  the  worms  and 
the  inattention.  But  these  six  were  fine 
beads ;  one  weighed  eight  pounds.  The  cab- 
bages were  more  sturdy.  From  forty-eight, 
thirty-one  developed  into  perfect  heads. 
The  largest  weighed  twelve  pounds. 

And  we  turn  to  the  jars  of  canned  vege- 
tables and  we  pat  them  lovingly ;  we  plant- 
ed and  hoed  and  weeded  them.  We  saved 
their  lives  by  our  two-tined  folk.  We 
picked  and  cleaned  and  canned  them.  And 
in  return  they  gave  us  health  and  outdoor 
sport,  adventure  and  companionship.  And 
greatest  of  all  they  gave  us  the  joy  of  serv- 
ing our  country  by  work  in  this  mountain 
garden,  7000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  third  prize  was  earned  by  a  seven- 
teen year  old  boy.  Mr.  Thomas  Murry,  of 
Wells rille,  Utah,  cleared  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents 
from  his  plot  of  ground  one  hundred  by 
sixty  feet  and  put  into  a  small  paper  so 
much  intelligent  gardening  and  real  advice 
that  he  easily  ranked  third. 

I  obtained  my  seed  from  a  grocery  store 
but  before  planting  them  I  made  germ- 
ination tests ;  finding  the  seed  very  satis- 
factory I  planted  them  at  the  proper  depths 
and  received  good  results. 

I  applied  about  two  acre  inches  of  water 
to  crops ;  this  water  I  measured  by  means 
of  a  "weir,"  as  I  wished  to  determine  the 
amount  of  water  used  thruout  the  season. 

To  combat  the  aphids  on  the  cauliflower 
and  ctibbage  I  mixt  one  pound  of  arsenic 
with  one  pound  of  flour  and  placed  this  in 
a  small  cheesecloth  sack  and  dusted  upon 
the  plants.  I  repeated  this  operation  ten 
days  after  the  first  application.  In  almost 
every  case  it  was  a  perfect  success  and 
saved  my  plants  from  total  destruction. 

A  small  black  "fly"  appeared  on  my  to- 
mato and  potato  plants  about  July  15.  I 
mixt  two  pounds  of  Paris  green  witli  three 
pounds  of  flour  and  dusted  this  over  the 
plants  as  with  cabbage  and  cauliflower. 
This  checked  the  insect's  ravages  and  the 
plants  began  to  thrive  and  grow  as  they 
should  under  normal  conditions.  Other  than 
this  I  was  not  troubled  with  insect  pests  to 
any  noticeable  extent. 

I  irrigated  my  entire  plot  the  second 
time  on  July  2,  as  the  drouth  was  doing 
some  injury.  I  applied  three  acre  inches 
of  water  to  my  plot  and   followed  this  by 
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another  thoro  yet  shallow  cultivation  so 
as  not  to  injure  the  shallow  root  systems 
of  any  of  my  plants.  Due  to  the  drouth 
and    unfavorable    weather    conditions    some 

my  plants,  such  as  corn  and  beans,  did 
not  grow   very   fast. 

RONORAB1  i:     mini  i«'N 

Mrs.  Margaret  D.  Starrett,  Chia 
Miss  Sara  V.  Prueser,  /><  fiance,  Ohm:  Mrs. 
Irene  M.  Gould,  Crichton,  Alabama;  II.  W. 
Ihirr,  Minneapolis;  Bessit  Hixson,  Hix- 
son,  Tennessee;  Charles  Houghton,  Fay- 
<  tteville,  A  i  ,r   York. 

The  article  of  Mrs.  Margaret  D.  Starrett 

so  //•'  $h  and  contains  so  many  original 
ideas  thai  we  have  given  part  of  it. 

ALL  thru  the  winter  I  absorbed  the  con- 
tents of  agricultural  magazines  and 
drew  sketches  of  a  prospective  garden.  I 
had  a  plot  of  ground  about  30  by  50  feet, 
and  I  was  aching  to  put  into  practise  all  I 
had  read  about  gardening.  1  thought  that 
I  could  at  least  earn  my  taxes  off  my  back- 
yard. When  war  was  declared  and  we 
women  were  expected  to  be  the  conservators 
of  the  food  supplies,  1  determined  to  do 
"an  extra  bit.'-  I  had  read  of  humus  and 
fertilizers,  and  realized  that  my  plot  need- 
ed both  badly.  I  bought  two  loads  of  horse 
manure  and  spaded  it  in.  I  used  twenty 
pounds  of  sheep  manure  in  the  furrows, 
mixing  it  well  with  tfie  soil;  then  set  my 
plants,  sowed  my  seed  and  waited  for  re- 
sults, and  while  waiting  put  my  wits  to 
work.  Believe  me.  that  garden  needed  to 
be  mixt  with  brains.  I  conned  over  in  my 
mind  the  constituent  elements  of  fertilizers 
to  see  if  by  any  possibility  I  had  any  lying 
around  loose.  "Potash,"  says  I.  "now  let  me 
see  -potash — hardwood  ashes — lye — soap." 
What's  the  matter  with  using  a  tablespoon- 
f 1 1 1  of  lye  in  the  scrubwater?  "The  suds 
will  be  fine  to  throw  around  the  roots  of 
my  cabbage  plants."  Done!  Every  week  my 
prospective  "kraut"  received  its  feed  of 
elegant  "potashy"  suds. 

The  books  told  of  the  value  of  Canada 
hardwood  ashes,  and  Scotch  coal  soot.  Why 
Canada  and  why  Scotch?  Does  "distance 
lend  enchantment"  even  to  the  gardeners? 
Well.  "Absence  may  make  the  heart  grow 
fonder"  with  some  folks  but  not  with  me. 
I  just  took  my  own  good  American  hard- 
wood ashes,  and  after  cleaning  out  the 
chimney  Hue.  dumped  my  good  American 
— t  and  ashes  on  that  garden. 


Is  much  as  was  possible  to  publish  of 
Mr.  H.  W.  Darr's  article  is  found  below. 
It  will  prove  of  value  to  one  planning  an- 
other year's  garden. 


N 


acre   in    garden    will    produce   enough 


J\.  vegetables  to  provide  more  than  twenty 
families  with  a  daily  supply  of  green  gro- 
ceries during  the  summer,  and  besides  lit- 
erally make  the  gardener's  cellar  bulge  with 
the  store  of  potatoes,  onions,  squash  and 
canned  vegetables  he  puts  away  for  the 
long  winter.  Instead  of  hinting  about  what 
may  be  accomplished,  however,  let  me  tell 
you  what  I  actually  did  with  my  garden 
of  a   trifle  over  an   acre  of  ground. 

Adjoining  our  own  property  are  four 
vacant  lots,  SO  by  150  feet,  that  1  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  secure  the  use  of  for  a 
small  outlay  of  money.  Beside  these  four 
lots  we  used  our  own  two,  60  by  150  ones, 
making  about  an  acre  and  a  half  alto- 
gether. With  eight  weeks  of  summer  school 
during  the  forenoons,  even  an  acre  and  a 
half  of  garden  furnished  plenty  of  enter- 
tainment during  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Last  year  we  had  a  very  successful  gar- 
den, the  sales  from  it  amounting  to  nearly 
.$275.  Besides  we  had  our  living  out  of  it 
for  a  family  of  seven.  So  with  our  previous 
experience  and  the  standard  already  at- 
tained, combined  with  the  stimulus  from 
all  sides  to  have  a  war  garden,  we  in- 
creased the  size  of  our  garden  somewhat 
over  last  year  and  went  into  it  full  of  en- 
thusiasm and  hope  for  at  least  as  good  a 
one  as  we  had  in  1016.  Our  hopes  neared 
a  climax  yesterday  when  we  started  to 
gather  in  our  squash,  which  had  been 
planted  on  May  20  in  the  potato  patch 
just  after  the  potatoes  began  to  appear 
above  ground.  Something  in  the  crisp  air 
and  comfortable  feeling  of  plenty  compelled 
the  whole  family  to  come  out  and  help 
bring  in  the  multicolored  harvest.  When 
they  were  all  collected  we  had  over  a 
wagon-load — over  200  squash. 

The  whole  garden  was  planned  and  cul- 
tivated with  the  idea  of  making  it  at- 
tractive in  the  extreme,  besides  being  pro- 
ductive and  economical  in  the  handling. 
During  the  winter  months  I  made  a  care- 
ful study  of  my  soil,  principally  as  to  loea- 
cation  and  slope.  After  I  had  decided  on 
what  should  be  planted  and  after  the  lots 
had  been  exactly  measured  a  very  definite 
map   or    planting    plan    was   drawn.    Every 


row  was  shown  and  marked  to  indicate 
what  vegetable  was  to  be  planted  in  it,  and 
the  variety  and  quantity.  With  this  plan 
worked  out  it  was  possible  to  purchase 
seeds  in  just  the  proper  amount  and  all  at 
once  thus  securing  better  prices. 

I  carried  this  diagram  right  out  into  the 
garden  at  planting  time  and  it  was  a  great 
help  at  that  busy  season.  With  my  map 
before  me  I  lost  no  time  in  planning  and 
laying  out  the  ground  when  I  should  be 
planting.  I  just  worked  my  plan.  When 
each  kind  of  seed  was  planted  there  re- 
mained only  to  mark  on  the  chart  the  date 
of  planting  and  my  record  was  complete 
until  harvest  time.  You  can  imagine  how 
useful  it  was  thru  the  summer  after  the 
plants  were  growing,  and  I  had  forgotten, 
in  many  cases,  what  particular  variety  of 
a  certain  vegetable  this  row  contained,  to 
refer  to  my  map  and  tell  my  friends  as  we 
walked  thru  the  garden  just  what  we  were 
looking  iit.  Then  again,  at  harvest  time,  it 
was  a  simple  matter  to  indicate  on  the 
diagram  what  varieties  are  most  profitable 
and  to  be  retained  next  year  if  we  are  to 
have  a  garden. 

We  had  a  hotbed  and  raised  all  our  own 
tomato,  cabbage,  eggplant,  pepper  and 
flower  plants.  It  was  not  planted  until 
April,  and  the  word  hotbed  is  a  misnomer 
in  that  case.  The  manure  was  poor  and 
never  got  hot,  but  the  plants  grew  apace. 
On  the  same  day  our  garden  was  plowed. 
The  first  outdoor  planting  was  potatoes, 
on  April  21.  By  the  end  of  May  our  to- 
mato and  eggplant  and  peppers  were  just 
right  to  set  out. 

With  the  exception  of  selecting  the  seeds. 
plowing  is  the  most  important  job  in  my 
garden.  No  one  but  an  experienced  work- 
man is  entrusted  with  that  work,  if  I  can 
get  such  a  one.  In  a  city  a  good  plowman 
is  hard  to  find.  I  selected  my  seeds  early 
and  they  were  on  hand  before  seeding  time. 
Any  good  seed-house  will  furnish  reliable 
seed,  but  you  can  get  a  better  selection  of 
varieties,  and  perhaps  save  some  money, 
if  you  do  not  confine  your  order  to  one 
house.  I  ordered  from  eight  different  houses 
this  year  but  I  think  I  made  a  mistake  to 
divide  my  order  among  so  many.  Seeds  of 
supposedly  same  variety  varied  greatly  and 
some  proved  disappointing.  The  experience, 
however,  enabled  me  to  find  out  where  J 
can  get  the  purest  and  best  seeds  another 
year. 


RECORD  OF  THE  WAR  GARDEN  THAT  WON  THIRD  PRIZE 


Planting 


-Mcthods- 


-Harvesting- 


-,  Insects,    Diseases     etc. 


Vegetable    Variety 

Paa,      Earli     '       ■      v" 

Peas   ... Standard  .....  . 

Pegs August    Special  - 

ice Head    

Beets    Early   Turnip    .  . 

Beet!    

k-e Dutch     

Bower White    

lis Superior     

Early   short    .  .  . 

mount     .  .  .  . 
Onioi 

0  Pun 

Strirgless 

Beans   Wax     

White    Navy.  .  . 

Tomatoes    

■es    

Tomatoes    .  .  ■ 

Bl    Early    Eun 

.1:       •  "       

Earl 

.Medium     - 

Tom     Thumb    .  . 

Eggplant    Peerli         

Eggplant    Largest    of    All 

.  .  .fin  den 
Celery     Waxen      '-' 

1  hers    Extra    J»ng.  .  .  . 

Winter 

T  tals  

Note — h.    under    inn    root  rows 
Name.    Thorn  a-    B     MurTay. 
Address.    Wellsville.    Utah. 


<a 
5  oz. 
5  oz. 
8  oz. 

2  oz. 

3  oz. 
3  oz. 
1  oz. 

1  oz. 

2  oz. 

3  oz. 
2  oz. 

8  oz. 
5  o/.. 
1  lb. 

I  oz. 
8  lbs. 


1  2 

(Below  I 


5    10 

.10 

IS 

10 

10 

.25 

.15 
.10 

.10 

.10 

.15 

10 

.50 

1.00 

.15 

.10 

.10 

.15 

in 

10 

15 

.10 


May     1 

May  10 

May  25 

April  25 

April  2  1 

May     3 

May     4 

May    4 

May     4 

April  20 

April  25 

April  20 

April  2  0 

May  1  5 
May  1  :< 
May  20 
Hotbed  Feb 

llulbe'l  Feb.  25 

April  25 
May  5 
May  10 
May  10 
May  10 

eb.  2r> 
led  Feb.  2  5 


May    15 


May  25 
May  2  8 

May  2  5 

May  2  6 


May  25 

May  20 

May  2  0 
May  21 


i 
l 
i 

% 
i% 
l 
f;oh 

hOh 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

% 

1 

1-3 

1-3 

1-3 

I 

1-3 

1 

% 
I5h 

! 

% 
I  Oh 
--,], 
inh 

ah 


3-a 

c_ 
u.  a 

1% 

1  Vi 
1  '•-• 
1% 
1% 

1  <& 

2  it 
2  ft. 
1  ft. 
1  ft. 
1  ft. 
1  ft. 
1  ft. 


1  \  ■■■  ft 

1  <&  ft. 

I  %  II. 

3  ft. 

3  ft. 

•I  ft. 

1   \'2    ft. 

1  %    ft. 

2  ft. 
2  ft. 

2  it 
2  ft. 

2  ft. 

-,  ft 

8  ins. 

3  ft 
3  ft. 


■July     5-20 


July  20 
Aug.  5 
June  1 0 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  10 
Sept.  5 
Sept.  lo 
Sept  25 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  1  5 
Sept.  20 
Sept    25 

July  10 
July  1  5 
Aug.  2  5 
Sept.  lo 
Sept.  15 
Sept.  2  0 
July  5 
Aug  lo 
July  20 
Aug.  10 
i  u 
Sept.  10 
Sept.  20 
Oct.  10 
Sept.  20 
.1  ilj  25 
Sept.    5 


3  0 
20 


1 .     Depth  in   inches 
2      Dale  of  germination 

designates   number  of     hills. 

Kind   of  noil,    sandy  loam;    in   places,   black  clay: 

loam   of   fine  texture. 
Size  of  garden,    60x100   ft. 


a 

< 

10 

11 

13 

4  0  head 
150  lbs. 
125  lbs. 

5  4  heads 
56  heads 
1 1  5  lbs. 
2 1 0  lbs. 

17  5  lbs 
175  lbs. 
140  lbs. 

22  lbs. 

18  lbs. 
15  lbs. 
180  lbs. 
210  lbs. 
170  lbs. 
4  50  lbs. 
245  lbs. 

2  0  doz.  ears 
21  doz.  ears 

23  doz.  ears 
90 

94 


80  lbs. 
400  lbs. 


27 
29 
28 
30 

27 


Qc 

July  20 
July  3  0 
Aug.  3  0 
June  2  5 
Aug.  2  0 
Aug.  2  4 
Sept.  26 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Aug 
Aug 
Sept 
Sept.  28 

July  24 
Aug.  2 
Sept.  8 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  2  5 
Sept.  24 
July  2  3 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  4 
Aug.  28 
Sept.  23 
Sept.  23 
Sept.  26 


Sept.  24 


__  c 

31 

17  lbs. 
1 !)  lbs. 
21  lbs. 
40  head 


Stable 
3000  lbs. 


Amount   of  fertilizer- 
Commercial 


Cost 


S3 


1 7c.  lb. 
16c. 
12c. 
15c. 
6c.  lb. 
3  c. 

3  0  c.  each 
20  c.  each 
2c.  lb. 
3c.  lb. 
4c.  lb. 
6c.  lb. 
5c.  lb. 

15c.  lb. 
14c.  lb. 
18c.  lb. 
3  c.  lb. 

2  Vt  c.  lb. 

3c.  lb. 

1  </2c  lb. 
2c.  lb. 

3  0c.  doz.  ears 

2  5c.  doz.  cars 
22c.  doz.  ears 
5c.  each 

4c.  each 


l%c.  lb. 
2e.  lb. 


Returns 

•  Total  expenses 
Profit 


a3 


arsenic 
arsenic 


Cut  norms 
Bran  mid 

arsenic 


Paris  green 


20c. 
20c. 


2  5c. 


15c. 


Paris  green        15c. 
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(TRADE     MARK) 

Shade  Rollers 

with 

Oswego  or  Chouaguen 

Shade  Cloth 


TRADE 


iNMAflK 


Your  Window 
Shades — 


YOUR  window  shades  have  to  work 
hard.  Think  of  the  endless  strain 
that  is  put  on  your  window  shades. 
Think  of  the  dozens  of  times  every  day 
that  they  are  raised  and  lowered.  Think 
what  it  means  to  you  in  actual  money 
saved  to  find  a  shade  cloth  that  resists 
wear — that  rolls  evenly  and  smoothly — 
that  is  fadeproof — and  that  does  not 
crack,  tear  or  ravel.  That  is  what  you 
get  when  you  ask  your  dealer  for  Oswego 
or  Chouaguen  (Shoo-A-Gen)  Shade 
Cloth. 

Oswego  or  Chouaguen 
Shade  Cloth 

Either  of  these  shade  cloths  will  give 
you  wonderful  service.  They  are  both 
made  under  exclusive  process  by  the 
Oswego  Shade  Cloth  Company.  Ask 
your  dealer  to  mount  these  shade  cloths 
on  Hartshorn  Rollers.  Only  the  finest 
fabrics — firm-bodied,  pliable  and  long- 
wearing — are  used  in  making  these 
shades.  They  are  exquisitely  tinted  in 
a  wide  variety  of  mellow  colorings. 

You  Need  This  Book 

Send  today  for  'Shade  Craft  and 
Harmonious  Decoration,"  our  FREE 
book  which  tells  how  to  drape  your 
windows  —  how  to  plan  your  color 
schemes — how  to  group  your  furniture. 
Practically  everything  that  you  want  to 
know  about  home  decoration  you  will 
find  in  this  beautifully  illustrated  book. 
Address  "Dept.  A." 

STEWART  HARTSHORN  COMPANY 

250  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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'You  Were  Fortunate  to  Secure  a  Place 
Blessed  with  Trees  and  Shrubs" 

"But  I  didn't,"  my  friend  said.  "My  good  fortune  lay  in  knowing  where  to  go  for  them. 
All  those  trees  and  shrubs,  which  add  inestimable  beauty  and  value  to  my  estate,  came  from 
Hicks    Nurseries    and    were    planted    only    last  year. 

"I  saw  their  advertisement  in  The  Independent  and  wrote  for  a  catalog.  The  catalog  convinced 
me  that  it  was  practical  to  transplant  big  trees,   so    I    placed    my   order    in    the    fall    just    about 
this  time.  Hicks  Nurseries  selected  the  shrubs  and   big  trees   from   their  large 
delivered    them    here    on    their    own    motor    trucks, 
making  a   haul   of   100   miles. 

"Yes,  every  shrub  and  tree  lived  and  has  grown 
satisfactorily,   just  as   they   guaranteed. 

"They  also  ship  by  express  and  freight  up  to 
iooo    miles,   and    guarantee   satisfactory    growth." 

Order  Living  Christmas  Trees  Now 

We  ship  them  by  express,  roots  and  dirt  carefully  packed 
in  n  wooden  box.  Decorate  it  as  a  Christmas  Tree  and  after 
Christmas  plant  it  on  your  lawn  for  perpetual  beauty.  !i  ft. 
DouglRS  Spruce,  $-1:  r>  ft.  Japanese  Fir.  S8;  6  ft.,  $15; 
s  to  in  ft.,  $20.     We  guarantee  them  to  grow 

HICKS  NURSERIES 

Box  K.  Phone  68  Westbury.  L.  I. 


A  lartre  ball  of  earth 

is  left  around  the  roots. 

then      canvas      wrapped 

and    roped    to    a    wood 

.  platform    for    shipment. 


Possibly  this  will  be 
the  baby's  first  Christ- 
mas tree  and  the  plant- 
ing of  it  will  become 
an    historical    event. 


Mitsui  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

(NITSUI  BUSSAN  KAISHA,  LTD.) 

Importers  and  Exporters 

of  Raw  Silk,  Railway  Materials,  Electrical  Machinery, 
Machinery,  Cotton,  Cotton  Yarn,  Copper,  Silver,  Tin,  Lead  and 
other  Metals,  Camphor,  Bean  Oil,  Wax,  Sugar,  Paper,  Timber, 
Hides,  Phosphate,  Sulphur,  Hemp,  Cement,  Flour,  Cereals,  Etc. 


Contractors  of  Coal 


to  the  Imperial  Japanese  Navy  and  Arsenals,  the   State   Railways,  Principal   Railway 
Companies,  Industrial  Works,  the  United  States  Army  Transport  Serv- 
ice, and  Home  and   Foreign  Mail  and   Freight   Steamers 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICE 

SURUGACHO,  TOKYO,  JAPAN 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

Yokahama.    Yokosuka.     Kobe,     Ot   la,     Nagasaki,    Moji,    Nagoya,    Kuchinotzu,    Niigata, 
'I  Minima,    Mulct      V.  u,     Knrc,     Kishima,     Sascbo,     Maizuru,     Muroran, 

mori,    Miyako,    Sunagawa,    Otaru.    Sapporo,    Taipeh,    Tainan,    Canton,    Hongkong, 
Shanghai.    Newchwang,    Choshun,    llarhin,     Vladivostok,    Dalny,   Tiding,   Tientsin,   Che- 
Hankow,     Swatow,     Amoy,     Foochow,    Tsingtau,   Peking,   Girin,   Moukden.   Seoul, 
Chemulpo,    Antohkcn.    Kwanchintu,    Bangkok,    Rangoon,    Sourabaia,    Calcutta,    Sydney, 
Hamburg,   Lyon,   Oklahoma,   San   Francisco,    Portland,    Manila,    Bombay,    Singapore. 


London  Branch 
34  Lime  Street,  London,  E.  C. 


New  York  Branch 
25  Madison  Avenue 


COLLEGE    AS    USUAL 

American  Pluck  in 

Constantinople 

BY  EVELINE  A.  THOMSON 

IN  a  remote  corner  of  Europe,  so  far 
away  that  some  of  us  have  almost  for- 
gotteu  its  importance,  is  an  American 
college  for  women,  lying  where  the  con- 
tinents meet  in  the  great  city  of  Constan- 
tinople. This  college  has  been  there  for 
years,  bringing  America  into  close  touch 
with  the  people  of  a  little  known  land ; 
but  its  greatest  pride  is  that  during  three 
years  of  war,  of  difficulties  and  hardships 
and  of  threatened  disbanding,  it  has  stood 
for  American  ideals  on  the  Bosphorus  and 
has  continued  to  do  its  patient,  careful  edu- 
cating while  all  around  the  nations  have 
been  flying  at  each  others'  throats. 

The  college  opened  as  usual  on  Septem- 
ber 18  of  this  year.  The  announcement  is 
full  of  significance.  Notwithstanding  the 
enormously  high  cost  of  living,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  American  Am- 
bassador has  returned  from  Turkey  to  this 
country,  notwithstanding  a  diminished 
faculty  and  a  hard  year  ahead,  Constanti- 
nople College  opens  its  doors  as  usual. 

During  the  last  few  months  the  burden 
has  fallen  most  heavily  on  Dr.  Louise  ,B. 
Wallace,  dean  of  Constantinople  College 
and  acting-president  since  the  return  to 
this  country  of  Dr.  Mary  Mills  Patrick  in 
October,  1016.  It  has  been  Dean  Wallace's 
task  to  maintain  an  optimistic  outlook, 
even  after  the  diplomatic  break  between 
Turkey  and  the  United  States.  She  has  had 
to  negotiate  with  officials  and  keep  in  touch 
with  the  policies  of  the  country.  She  has 
had  to  concentrate  on  efficiency  and  a  high 
standard  of  scholarship  and  at  the  same 
time  watch  carefully  to  cultivate  relations 
of  understanding  and  sympathy  with  those 
in  authority.  She  has  succeeded  admirably. 
The  Turkish  officials  have  been  most  cour- 
teous and  have  shown  their  friendliness  in 
unmistakable  ways.  With  the  departure  of 
Ambassador  Elkus,  American  affairs  were 
taken  over  by  the  Swedish  Legation  at  the 
head  of  which  is  M.  d'Anckersvaerd,  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Constantinople  College. 
Dean  Wallace  reports  that  the  college  in- 
terests have  been  well  looked  after  and 
that  the  Turkish  Government  has  assured 
her  of  their  approval. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  adequate  picture 
of  conditions  in  Constantinople.  The  in- 
terior of  Asia  Minor  is  in  a  restless  and 
chaotic  state  and  many  of  the  American 
missions  have  had  to  be  abandoned  for  the 
time.  The  principal  American  colleges,  how- 
ever, at  Smyrna,  Beirut  and  Constantino- 
ple have  been  allowed  to  continue  their 
good  work.  It  is  only  thru  official 
channels  and  by  way  of  a  neutral 
country  that  the  meager  news  of  events  can 
get  thru.  The  life  of  the  city  has  changed 
considerably  in  the  last  three  years ;  the 
foreign  colonies  have  almost  disappeared 
and  the  actual  cost  of  living  has  increased 
many  times  over.  There  is  much  poverty 
and  suffering  among  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  and  the  college  has  been  turned  at 
times  into  a  local  relief  station  for  the  poor 
of  the  neighborhood.  A  strict  censorship 
hedges  both  strangers  and  natives  around 
witli  a  wall  of  silence  and  communication 
with  friends  and  relations  afar  has  had  to 
be  given  up  altogether.  Life  in  Constanti- 
nople today  has  few  attractions  and  yet 
these  splendid  American  women  under 
Dean  Wallace  have  stuck  to  their  post  un- 
dismayed, and  in  the  coming  college  year 
are  prepared  to  give  of  their  best  to  the 
young   women    who   clamor    for   learning. 

New  York  City 
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Have  You  Left  School? 

with  a  diploma,  or  without  it?  In  either  case, 
you  of  course  do  not  wish  to  leave  off  being 
educated.     When  education  ends,  life  ends. 

Take  a  Reading  Course 

Everybody  reads,  but  too  many  read  without  any 
plan,  and  to  no  purpose.  The  college  graduate 
is  like  other  people,  in  the  need  of  system,  but  a 
little  more  likely  to  realize  his  need.  The  Chau- 
tauqua Reading  Course  is  useful  alike  to  the 
person  of  limited  training,  who  labors  many 
nights  over  each  book,  and  the  critic  or  vigorous 
man  of  affairs  who  can  sweep  thru  them  all  in  a 
few  hours.  For  either,  a  group  of  related,  intel- 
ligible and  competent  studies  leads  to  a  well 
rounded  result. 

Don't  Read  at  Random 

For  many  years  the  very  mention  of  a  reading  course  has 
meant  without  further  explanation  the  Chautauqua  reading 
course.  It  was  the  first  and  is  still  the  best,  and  it  alone  has 
a  world-wide  fame.  The  Independent  is  used  as  the  current 
events  element.  The  cost  is  trifling,  $6  for  a  year;  $3.50  if 
you  already  take  The  Independent.  Are  you  tired  wasting 
your  odd  minutes?  Write  for  Chautauqua-Independent 
Outline. 


Chautauqua  n^^^mh  Institution 

Chautauqua     V^^fflP^^y'V      New   York 
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DANERSK 

FURNITURE 

for  city  homes  and  apartments  as 
well  as  for  less  formal  dwellings 
possesses  the  greatest  possible  in- 
dividuality and  charm  in  propor- 
tion to  its  cost. 

We  do  not  make  common  things 
to  please  untrained  minds.  There 
are  enough  people  of  good  taste 
and  education  in  this  country  to 
justify  the  Danersk  method  of 
manufacturing  to  sell  direct. 

A  DAXERSK  Room  means  Furniture 
and  Fabrics  made  in  our  own  factories 
in  an  individual  scheme  that  has  been 
worked  out  for  you. 

Our  pieces  are  held  ready  for  finishing 
in  natural  wood  tones  or  lovely  Vene- 
tian colorings  to  go  with  your  choice 
of    fabrics. 

Purchase  direct  from  the  maker. 

Write  today  for  our 
valuable  Catalog  "P-n"  or 
call    at    Exhibition    Rooms. 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH 
CORPORATION 

2  West  47th  Street,  New  York 
First  Door  West  of  Fifth  Avenue — 4th  Floor 


THE  POULTRY  YARD  IN  NOVEMBER 


BY  E.  I.  FARRINGTON 


FOURTEEN  SUPERFINE 
HARDY  PHLOX 

Most  o!  them  are  recent  introductions  of  famous  European 

specialists.    A  wonderlul  advance  in  color  and  size  over  the 

old  v.irietk-  :  5 being <  ntirely  newln Phlox. 

Phlox  c  «n  be  s.ifely  planted  as  Ion*  as  the  ground  is  not 

actually  frozen. 

Astrild— Bright    cochineal-carmine. 
B.  Comte - -I'.rilliant    rich    French    purple. 
Europa    -White     with      decided     crimson- 
carmine   eve. 
Elizabeth  Campbell— Bright      salmon-pink, 

with   dark  crimson 
Gefion     -Tender    peachblossom    pink,    with 

bright  rose   eye. 
Grideur — Soft    mauve-rose,     suffused    and 
■-laid    with    a    lively    deep    shade    of 
cerise. 
Minerva — Luminous        violet-rose,        with 

te  suffusion  and  a  bright  carmine  I 
Mri.  Jenkins — The    best    all     round    pure 

white. 
Riverton  Jewel    -Lovely   shade   of   mauve- 
.   illuminated  by  a  brilliant  carmine- 
eye. 

Rheinlander — A     most     beautiful     salmon- 
pink. 
Rynttrom — Same     carmine    rose    color    as 

the    Paul    Neyron. 
Thor  -  Beautiful       salmon-pink,      overlaid 
with    a    deep    scarlet    glow,    large   white 
halo   and   aniline    red    ■ 
Viking — I  >ne    of    tin     latest    to    flower,    of 

a    phasing    soft    salmon-rose. 
W.  C.  E?an     '  Mm    of   the   largest   flowered 
varieties:  a  pleasing  shade  of  soft  pink. 
—Any  of  the  ahove  Superfine  sorts.  20  cts 
$2.00  per  doz  ;  $15.00  per  100;  set  of  14  sorts,  $2.50. 
Our  Fall  Catalogue  al*o  (fives  a  complete  list 
of  seasonable  seeds,   j.lnnt-  and  bulbs  for  out- 
doors, wi-.dow  garden  and  conservatory. 
A  copy  mailed  free  to  anyone,  mentioning  this  magazine. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-16  Che»tnut  Street  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


SOME  people  seem  to  think  that  a  hen 
can  be  neglected  during  the  molting 
period,  as  she  is  not  laying  any  eggs. 
This  may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent  of 
hens  which  molt  early,  for  it  is  good  policy 
to  eat  them  or  sell  them  at  once.  Early 
molting  hens  are  not  usually  good  layers. 
The  hens  which  are  molting  now.  tho, 
should  make  the  best  of  winter  and  spring 
egg  producers,  and  for  that  reason  should 
receive  particularly  good  care.  Different 
plans  for  hastening  the  molting,  one  of 
them  being  to  starve  the  birds  for  a  short 
time  and  then  to  feed  them  heavily,  are 
advocated,  but  they  are  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

The  ordinary  ration  can  be  given,  but  it 
will  be  advantageous  to  add  a  small 
amount  of  oil  meal  to  the  mash,  or  sun- 
tlower  seeds  to  the  scratch  ration.  They 
will  help  the  hen  in  shedding  its  feathers 
and  getting  a  new  coat.  The  important 
thing  is  that  the  hens  have  dry,  comfort- 
able quarters,  and  that  they  be  fed  lib- 
erally. The  mistake  of  killing  off  the  late 
molters  should  be  avoided.  If  any  hens 
are  to  be  carried  over  the  second  year,  it 
should  be  those  which  are  slow  to  shed 
their  feathers. 

THE  feed  problem  has  not  yet  been 
solved,  for  corn  continues  to  be  high,  as 
the  new  crop  has  not  yet  been  generally 
distributed.  It  is  probable  that  the  price 
will  drop  within  a  few  months.  It  is  not 
wise,  tho,  to  feed  new  corn  freely  until  the 
hens  get  accustomed  to  it,  and  probably 
the  best  plan  for  the  average  amateur  to 
follow  is  to  continue  giving  the  birds  a 
moist  mash  in  the  morning,  with  a  mixt 
ration  feed  at  night,  combining  oats,  bar- 
ley, cracked  corn,  sunflower  seeds,  Kaffir 
corn  and  a  little  wheat,  or  such  of  these 
grains  as  may  be  available.  In  sections 
where  there  are  plenty  of  oats,  oats  should 
he  used.  If  barley  is  grown  locally  to  a 
large  extent,  barley  should  be  fed  by  the 
poultry   keeper. 

It  is  not  true  that  any  one  kind 
of  grain  is  necessary.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  has  been  found  in  England,  under 
the  stress  of  war  time  conditions,  that 
bens  can  be  made  to  lay  well  when  they  re- 
ceive almost  no  grain.  Over  there  all  sorts 
<>f  waste  vegetables  and  by-products  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  even  to  cooked  banana  skins, 
are    being    fed. 

It  is  not  very  probable  that  ex- 
tremes like  this  will  be  .reached  in  this 
country,  but  much  can  be  done  to  cut  down 
the  feed  bill  by  making  liberal  use  of 
vegetables  during  the  winter  months. 

In  many  sections  it  is  possible  to  buy 
mangels,  beets,  cabbages  and  other  vege- 
tables which  are  not  good  enough  to  mar- 
ket, the  price  being  low.  These  vegetables 
can  be  stmed  and  fed  us  needed  during  the 
winter.  The  best  way  to  feed  mangels  rllW 
is  to  split  them  and  drive  a  spike  thru 
tin  in  into  a  board,  the  cut  side  being  out. 
Cabbages  can  be  hung  by  a  string  just 
within  reach  of  the  fowl.  Mangels,  beets 
and  other  root  crops  can  lie  stored  in  boxes 
of  sand  in  the  cellar,  but  the  cellar  is  not 
■■"I  place  for  cabbages.  The  best  w;iy 
to  keep  them  is  to  bury  them  in  an  out- 
i  •  I  •  ■    trench. 

Probably    the    most    economical    way    to 

feed  all  the  vegetables  except  cabbages  is 
to  root;  them,  for  then  there  is  less  waste. 
Poultry  keepers  who  have  gardens  tire  like- 
ly to  find  themselves  with  a  stock  of  very 
ill  potatoes  at  this  season.  These  pota- 
toes are  excellent  for  the  chickens,  but 
i   invariably  be  boiled,  us  they  contain 


too  much  starch  to  be  fed  raw.  Vegetable 
cutters  are  not  expensive,  and  shred  the 
vegetables  in  long,  worm-like  pieces,  which 
seem  to  have  tin  especial  attraction  for  the 
hens.  There  is  little  waste  when  the  vege- 
tables are  used  in  this  way. 

In  lieu  of  vegetables,  or  to  supplement 
them,  a  green  ration  of  some  kind  may  be 
fed  during  the  winter  months.  It  will  help 
to  keep  the  hens  in  condition,  besides  act- 
ing as  an  appetizer.  Most  poultrymen  seem 
to  agree  that  the  best  kind  of  green  food 
is  produced  by  sprouting  oats.  This  is  eas- 
ily done  by  soaking  the  oats  over  night  in 
warm  water  and  then  spreading  them 
about  an  inch  deep  in  a  shallow  tray,  the 
tray  being  kept  in  a  warm  room  or  cellar, 
and  moistened  daily.  In  a  short  time  the 
oats  will  throw  up  fresh  green  sprouts,  of 
which  the  hens  are  very  fond.  After  the 
sprouts  are  allowed  to  grow  several  inches, 
they  will  make  considerable  green  food, 
but  will  have  taken  practically  all  the 
sustenance  from  the  oat  itself.  If  the 
sprouts,  tho,  are  fed  when  only  an  inch 
long,  they  will  supply  green  food  and  con- 
siderable nourishment  will  be  derived  from 
the  grain  as  well. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  west- 
ern oats  tire  very  likely  to  have  been  sul- 
fured  to  keep  out  worms.  Oats  that  have 
been  treated  in  this  way  will  not  sprout. 
It  is  best  to  buy  oats  grown  locally  when 
possible  for  sprouting. 

In  some  sections  the  grain  dealers  carry 
beet  pulp,  a  by-product  of  the  beet  sugar 
factories.  This  pulp  makes  a  very  good 
green  ration  when  soaked  out  in  hot  water. 
If  the  hens  do  not  eat  it  readily  at  first 
a  little  bran  may  be  mixt  with  it  to  tempt 
them. 

BACKWARD  pullets  may  often  be  in- 
duced to  lay  by  feeding  a  wet  mash  for 
a  few  weeks,  at  least  ten  per  cent  of  the  best 
beef  scraps  being  included.  The  same  ingre- 
dients as  those  commonly  fed  in  a  dry  mash 
may  be  used,  and  the  mash  should  be  just 
moist  enough  so  that  it  will  crumble  in  the 
hands  when  it  is  squeezed.  This  is  assum- 
ing that  the  pullets  have  been  raised  on  a 
grain  ration,  supplemented  with  a  dry 
mash.  If  they  are  accustomed  to  a  moist 
mash,  and  still  are  delayed  in  laying,  it 
may  be  well  to  feed  a  little  ground  bone, 
which  is  an  excellent  stimulant.  The  bone 
must  be  fresh,  tho,  and  fed  with  care.  An 
ounce  to  a  bird  three  times  a  week  will 
be  sufficient. 

It  is  not  advisable  as  a  rule  to  keep  the 
old  hens  and  pullets  in  the  same  pen,  as 
they  require  somewhat  different  handling. 
Old  hens  arc  likely  to  get  fat  on  a  ration 
which  will  keep  pullets  in  good  laying 
condition. 

Old  hens  that  are  being  kept  over  are 
likely  to  be  found  with  scaly  legs.  The  best 
treatment  for  this  is  to  dip  the  legs  into 
a  pan  of  liquid  made  by  pouring  hot  water 
on  tobacco  Leaves  of  a  cheap  grade,  and  til- 
lowing  it  to  cool.  Two  or  three  treatments 
may  be  given  if  necessary,  and  the  legs 
afterward  rubbed  with  vaseline. 

The  more  progressive  poultrymen  are 
learning  the  value  of  fresh  air  in  their 
poultry  houses,  and  do  not  close  the  win- 
dows or  curtains  except  in  very  severe 
weather.  Recent  experiments  have  showu 
that  if  the  window  openings  tire  covered 
with  wire  of  a  close  mesh  such  as  is  often 
used  on  the  cellar  windows  of  houses,  it 
will  keep  out  both  rain  and  snow  to  a  very 
large  extent,  thus  making  the  closing  of 
the  windows  unnecessary  during  rain  or 
snow  storms. 
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Pebbles 

"Any  truth  in  the  report  that  Jlrs. 
Gump  eloped  with  a  boarder?" 

"No,  it  was  only  a  roomer." — Postscript. 

Waiter— What  will  you  have,  sir? 

Diner — Oh,  bring  me  an  assortment  of 
proteins,  fats  and  carbohydrates — I  leave 
it  to  you,  Henry — say  about  eight  hundred 
calories. — Boston  Transcript. 

"An'  so  you're  goin'  to  teach  French  at 
the  school,  Mr.  Canewell?"  said  the  grocer's 
wife.  "Well,  it's  as  well  that  some  folk  can 
teach  people,  for  I  often  think  it  must  be 
shockin'  difficult  for  furriners  who  come 
here.  For  instance,  take  the  word  'air'  for 
example.  There's  the  'air  on  our  'eads,  the 
hair  of  the  hatmosphere.  the  'are  they  'unts. 
and  air  you  quite  well?  Yes,  it  must  be 
awful  confusin'." — Exchange. 

Aunt  Elvira  rushed  into  the  house,  hys- 
terical. 

"I've  lost  my  hearing !"  she  shouted. 

"You  have?"  her  frightened  sister  shout- 
ed back.  "How  do  you  know?" 

"See  that  man  out  there  playing  that 
hand  organ  ?  Well,  I  can't  hear  a  single 
note  !"  and  Aunt  Elvira  wept  afresh. 

"That's  a  moving  picture  photographer 
at  work  !"  snapped  her  sister. — Daily  Press. 

She  was  pretty  and  he  was  handsome  and 
they  were  very  devoted  to  each  other  as 
they  sat  and  held  hands  and  watched  the 
Reds  play  at  the  Cincinnati  ball  park. 

"There's  Hal  Chase  on  first."  observed 
the  youth.  "He's  a  bird.  And  there's  Toney, 
the  pitcher.  He'll  be  our  best  man  before 
long-" 

The  sweet  young  thing  gasped.  "We-ell, 
I  guess  he'll  be  all  right — but,  Arthur,  this 
is  so  sudden  !" — Everybody's. 

A  hungry  traveler  put  his  head  out  of 
a  car-window  as  his  train  pulled  up  at  a 
small  station,  and  said  to  a  boy  : 

"Here.  boy.  take  this  dime  and  get  me  a 
sandwich,  will  you?  And.  by  the  way,  here's 
another  dime.  (Jet  a  sandwich  for  yourself, 
too." 

The  boy  darted  away  and  returned, 
munching  a  sandwich,  just  as  the  train  was 
starting  off.  He  ran  to  the  traveler,  handed 
him  a  dime,  and  said  : 

"Here's  yer  dime  back.  boss.  They  only 
had  one  sandwich  left." — Washington  Star. 

"Ah,"  sighed  the  convalescent  soldier  at 
a  base  hospital,  "what  wouldn't  I  give  for 
one  breath  of  my  native  air!" 

"Where  d'  you  come  from?"  asked  an 
ambulance  driver. 

"Frae  Aberdeen." 

"Aberdeen,  eh?  I  came  down  from  there 
before  crossing.  Wait  half  a  jiff,  and  I'll 
see  what  1  can  do  for  you." 

A  little  later  there  was  a  noise  of  throb- 
bing engines,  and  a  powerful  motor  car 
drew  up  before  the  veranda  where  the  sol- 
diers were  sitting. 

"Now.  then."  said  the  obliging  driver, 
"bend  down  to  this  wheel,  while  I  unscrew 
the  valve  of  this  back  tire.  I  pumped  it 
up  in  Aberdeen  before  I  left.  Put  your 
mouth  right  over  it  and  take  a  good  sup 
when  I  let  her  go." — New  York  (llobe. 

The  story  of  the  rival  boot-makers,  which 
appeared  recently,  is  matched  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  an  English  paper  with  an- 
other story,  equally  old  but  equally  worth 
repeating.  It  concerns  two  rival  sausage- 
makers.  Again,  they  lived  on  opposite  sides 
of  a  certain  street,  and,  one  day.  one  of 
them  placed  over  his  shop  the  legend: 

"We  sell  sausages  to  the  gentry  and  no- 
bility of  the  county." 

The  next  day.  over  the  way.  appeared 
the  sijjii  : 

"We  veil  sausages  to  the  gentry  and  no- 
bility of  the  whole  country. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  rival  put  tip  what 
be  evidently  regarded  as  a  final  statement, 
namely  : 

"We  sell   sausages   to   the   King." 

Next  day  there  appeared  over  the  door 
of  tli«-  BtbI  sausage-maker  the  simple  ex- 
pression of  loyalty  : 

"God  save  the  King." — Christian  Science 
Monitor. 


Your  pail  is  ready — fat,  meaty,  juicy  mackerel 
— send  no  money — try  the  fish  first. 


/      Fishmen  for  Gen- 


Y\ 


It's  thirty-three  years,  come  next 
September,  since  I  began  supplying 
the  choicest  of  Gloucester's  famous 
mackerel  direct  to  the  homes  of  fam- 
ilies throughout  the  country. 

Our  Own  Home  Kind 

People  here  in  Gloucester,  the  leading  fish 
port  of  America,  laughed  at  me  when  I  be- 
gan to  sell  mackerel  by  mail.  They  didn't 
realize  how  hard  it  is  for  other  people  to 
get  good  fish.  But  I  did.  So  I  decided  to 
make  it  easy  for  everybody,  everywhere, 
to  have  full-flavored,  wholesome  fish,  the 
kind  we  pick  for  our  own  eating  here  at 
Gloucester.  65,000  families 
are     buying    from     us    today. 


erations 


You  see,  I  know  fish.  My 
foiks,  'way  back,  have  al- 
ways been  fishmen.  They 
helped  found  Gloucester  in 
1623.  My  boyhood  days 
were  spent  aboard  fishing 
boats.  Catching  fish,  know- 
ing the  choicest  and  picking 
'cm  out.  cleaning  and  curing 
them  the  right  way,  has  been  my  life's  job. 

Thirty  Years'  Development 

Today  our  business  is  Housed  in  a  modern, 
four-story,  concrete  building,  with  20.000 
square  feet  of  floor  space;  fitted  with  the 
most  improved  and  sanitary  equipment  for 
cleaning  and  packing  fish.  Standing  at  tin- 
water's  edge,  the  fishermen's  catches  arc- 
brought  right  into  the  building.  Tiny  go 
to  your  tabic  with  ''tin  tang  of  the  sea" 
in    them. 


Such  a  C"od  Breakfast! 

A  fat,  tender,  juicy  Davis' 
Mackerel  broiled  toasizzling 
brown;  some  butter,  a  sprink- 
ling of  penper,  a  touch  of 
lemon,  If  you  wish — how 
good  it  smells,  how  tempting 
it  looks,  how  it  tickles  the 
palate,  and,  oh,  how  it  satis- 
fies!— the  favorite  breakfast 
dish  of  thousands. 


t7fc2<V>ff  6,  JOttyyt*?    PRESIDENT 

Fall  Mackerel,  Fat  and  Tender 

Most  of  the  fish  your  dealer  can  buy  are 
Spring  fish,  thin,  dry,  and  tasteless.  What 
I've  selected  for  you  are  Fall  fish,  juicy  and 
fat  with  the  true  salty-sea  mackerel  flavor. 
We  clean  and  wash  them  before  weighing. 
You  pay  only  for  net  weight.  No  heads  and 
no  tails.  Just  the  white,  thick,  meaty  por- 
tions— the  parts  that  make  the  most  deli- 
cious meal  imaginable.  You  probably  have 
never  tasted  salt  mackerel  as  good  as  mine. 

Send  No  Cash — 
Try  the  Mackerel  First 

I  want  you  to  know  before  you  pay  that 
my  fish  will  please  you.  If 
there  is  any  possibility  of  a 
risk,  I  want  it  to  be  at  my 
expense.  Just  mail  the  cou- 
pon today,  and  I'll  ship  at 
once  a  pail  of  my  mackerel 
containing  fish,    each    fish    { 

sufficient  for  3  or  4  people, 
all  charges  prepaid,  so  that 
your  family  can  have  a  real 
Gloucester  treat  Sunday 
morning. 


Then — if     my     mackerel     are 

not  better  than  anv  you  have 

ever    tasted,     send     back     the 

rest   at   my    expense. 

If    you    arc    pleased    with     them — and     I'm 

sure    you    will    be— send    me    $3.qo.    and    at 

the  same   time   ask    for    "Descriptive    List   of 

J 'avis      fish,       sold    only     direct,     never    to 

dealers. 

Remember:     Meat,     flour,     potatoes,     every- 
thing  lias   gone    'way    up   in   price.    In   com- 
parison, Davis'  mackerel  is  |ow.  An  ec 
ical    food— SO    good    to    eat,    so    nutriti  , 

Sea    hood    Cook    Book"   that   goes   / 


/ 


with     the    fish     will     kll     you     in-i 
to    prepare    them.  < 

Mail   the   coupon    now   with    your  /        Fr«„UF 
business    card,     letter-h,  id         y  Davis  Co 

r,ftr<"c0-  /    293Clr.IWl.rf 

w-.  1        r,  /  Gloucester.  Mass 

Frank  t,.  *   without  obligation 

Dpi  vie    Pn  *     i 

istlVUi    V^O.  -     charges  prepai 

293  Central  Wharf     ' 

vjioucester,    ■ 

/    I   agr<  1    to  ren 

y     days    or    return     ■ 




/, 
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Architect,  F.  W.   Perkins,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Terra  Cotta  TILE  ROOF 

on  this  substantial  and  attractive  home  of  C.  H.  Bagely,  Duluth,  Minn., 
is  of  the  pattern  known  as  the  Imperial  Spanish.  (See  border  of  advt. 
for  detail.)  A  tile  roof  is  the  only  perfect  protection  from  fire  and  the 
elements.  Requires  no  paint,  stain  or  repairs  to  preserve  its  natural 
beauty   forever. 


Consult  your  architect  and    write    for  our  illustrated  booklet, 

"The  Roof    Beautiful"  (printed  in    colors).      It  is   sent  free  to 

any  prospective  builder  upon  request. 

LUDOWICI-CELADON  CO.      Manufactarers  of  Terra  Cotta  Roofing  Tiles 
General  Offices:   1106-1116  Monroe  Building  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


JOHHSors  Prepared  Wax 

Now  Made  in  Liquid  Form 


Polishes    Instantly  With 

But  Very  Little  Rubbing 

It  cleans,  polishcsandfinishes 
in  one  operation.  Imparts  a 
thin,  protecting  coat  over  var- 
nish greatly  prolonging  its  life 
and  beauty.  Does  not  gather 
dust  i>r  show  /inger  prints* 

With  J  ohnson '  s  Prepared  Wax 
Liquid,  you  can  quickly  and 
permanently  remove  that  blu- 
ish, cloudy  film  from  your 
piano,  victrola  and  mahogany 
furniture. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you  with  Johnson's  Prepared 
Wax  Liquid — we  will  prepay 
the  express  charges  to  all 
.  East  of  the  Rockies. 


Pints   * 
Quarts 


$  .60 

1.20 


In    home   beautifying   send  for  our 
■  t.      It  fives  practical  suggestions  0,1  how  to  make  your 
home  artistic,  cheery  and  inviting. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 
Dept.  CS1 1  Racine.  Wis. 


Elaine  Sterne's  New  Novel 

"THE  ROAD 

OF  AMBITION" 

is   a    wonderful    story   of    success, 
it   will   inspire   many   a    reader   to 
bigger  things. 
The  New   York  Tribune  says: 

"A    big   story  about    a   big   man  who 
did  big  things  in  a  big  way." 

All  Bookstores  $1.35  Net 

Bkitton  Publishing  Co.,  New  York 


WHAT    KITCHEN    CONVENIENCES    DO   YOU    LACK? 

Tell  us  your  problems— we  may  be  able  to  help  you  more  than  you  suspect. 


THE  COUNTRYSIDE  SHOP 


119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 


A  Happy  Christmas  Thought 
for  Children  and  Birds 

■cm  a   Dodson  bird   feeding  station  or  bird   house. 

b  o  t  h 
children  and 
birds  happy 
all  winter 
long. 

Bird  Book 
FREE 

illu.'r  ,    "Your 

li-fl    I 
■>    Win    Them  "       J 
IMs.    ho 

Also 
'•autiful  free  >ure   in 

DlOX  ,.      Wl  [te  i 

JOSEPH  H.  DODSON 
of  Bird  Lodge 

merican  Audubon  Assn. 
Kankakee,  III. 


Srntl    86 
fur    tbis 
• 

I  weather- 
v  »ne    f r 
PUce  it  near  a  window 

of  the  I  ir  l|  c 

complete  with  8-foot 
turn  pole.  Rotates  with 
the  win-.  ■■   1 

1    food     (r   m    wind, 
rain    and 

ifift. 

Vice-Pres.  and  Director  A 
762  Harrison  Ave. 


IF  you  would  have  satisfaction  after 
you  have  bought  the  hardware  for 
your  garage,  think  before  you  buy. 
Insist  on  getting 

STANLEY 

GakagE 

HARDWARE    y 


it  does  its  work  perfectly. 
Write  for  Catalog 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


PLANTS  THAT  LIVE  IN 
GLASS  HOUSES 

(Continued  from  page  227) 
sary  walls  are  built  to  a  hight  of  about 
twelve  feet  above  grade  in  front  and  about 
four  feet  in  back  ;  wooden  sills  are  bolted 
or  anchored  to  the  foundation ;  then  the 
rafters  are  out  and  nailed  in  place;  then 
the  erosspieces  are  fitted,  such  as  the  ridge 
to  which  the  vent-sash  is  attached  and  the 
vent-purlin  which  holds  the  upper  side  of 
the  sash-bars  in  place  and  supports  them ; 
then  the  sash-bar  can  be  placed  and  the  pit 
is  ready  for  glazing.  Inside  there  are  usual- 
ly two  side  benches  and  a  center  walk.  The 
details  depend  of  course  upon  the  width  of 
the  house,  but  a  good  layout  is  to  make 
the  inside  measurement  seven  feet,  eight 
inches,  with  two  three-feet  benches  and  a 
two-foot  center  walk.  A  pit  can  be  built  for 
about  $1  per  square  foot,  figuring  the  cost 
of  the  materials  only.  If  labor  is  added  to 
this,  the  cost  would  probably  come  to  about 
$1.50  per  square  foot ;  on  this  basis  a  house 
forty  feet  by  ten  feet  would  cost  about 
$600. 

The  lean-to  greenhouse  is  next  in  order. 
When  one  has  a  building  or  garden  wall 
which  can  be  utilized  as  the  rear  wall,  the 
lean-to  will  be  found  both  economical  to 
build  and  satisfactory  to  operate.  It  is. 
practically  an  even-span  greenhouse  cut  in 
two,  lengthwise,  and  of  course  it  needs  a 
southern  exposure.  I  would  not  advise  any 
one  to  build  a  wall  especially  to  accommo- 
date a  greenhouse  of  this  type ;  it  is  only 
to  be  recommended  for  attaching  to  walls, 
stables,  garages,  etc.,  already  in  place.  In 
fact  the  placing  of  small  lean-to  houses 
against  the  garage,  using  the  same  heating 
unit  for  both,  is  a  common  practise. 

When  building  a  lean-to  make  it  as  wide 
as  possible,  remembering,  however,  that  the 
width  is  governed  by  the  hight  of  the  eave 
on  the  building  to  which  it  is  to  be  at- 
tached, for  in  order  to  assure  a  good  tight 
roof  on  the  greenhouse  it  should  have  a 
pitch  of  at  least  six  and  one-half  inches  to 
the  foot — seven  and  one-half  inches  is  bet- 
ter still.  The  advantage  of  the  wide  house 
is  that  a  small  narrow  lean-to  has  such  a 
great  proportion  of  its  surface  exposed  to 
outside  conditions  that  it  is  considerably 
influenced  by  sunshine  or  extreme  cold,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  maintain  a  steady  tempera- 
ture, while  the  wider  house,  having  a  much 
larger  volume  of  air  inside,  is  not  so  quick- 
ly affected  and  the  temperature  is  there- 
fore not  so  likely  to  fluctuate. 

The  lean-to  is,  naturally,  less  expensive 
than  the  even-span  house,  but  in  figuring 
the  cost  of  greenhouses  there  is  not  so 
much  difference  in  the  types  as  there  is  in 
the  materials  used.  Usually  the  pit  is  con- 
structed entirely  of  wood,  which  keeps  the 
cost  down.  An  all-wood  frame  house  is  the 
cheapest  type  of  construction ;  then  come 
the  various  types  of  iron  supported  houses, 
from  the  pipe  frame  to  the  modern  rafter 
type ;  and  an  all-steel  house  is  the  most 
expensive.  In  every  case  you  get  value;  the 
question  is  merely  how  much  one  wishes  to 
spend.  The  lean-to  can  be  constructed  from 
$2  to  $5  per  square  foot  of  area  covered, 
according  to  the  materials  selected. 

The  even-span  greenhouse  is  the  accepted 
type  today.  In  very  exceptional  cases,  such 
as  on  sharp  southerly  slopes,  a  three-quar- 
ter-span house  might  be  used  to  advantage, 
but  generally  speaking  the  even-span  house 
excels.  It  can  be  given  any  exposure — a 
distinctive  advantage  in  the  laying  out  of 
grounds  and  in  the  placing  of  a  greenhouse 
on  grounds   already  developed. 

The  curved-eave  typo  seems  to  be  the 
last  word  in  construction.  It  has  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  angle-eave  type;  it  does 
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away  with  numerous  shading  members,  and 
thus  secures  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun's 
rays;  and  it  gives  a  clear  roof  surface 
with  no  obstruction  at  the  eave-line,  which 
prevents  the  snow  from  piling  up  on  the 
roof  and  causing  shade  and  glass  breakage ; 
but  above  all  the  curved-eave  house  is 
much  better  in  appearance.  It  makes  the 
greenhouse  an  appropriate  feature  of  the 
beautiful  place.  Expert  mechanics  are  need- 
ed to  erect  the  curved-eave,  even-span 
house.  It  cannot  be  built  properly  by  the 
layman.  This  type  of  house  usually  has  an 
equipment  that  corresponds  with  the  con- 
struction, such  as  galvanized  iron  bench 
supports  with  tile  bottoms  and  slate  sides, 
three  and  one-half  inch  heating  pipes.  "A" 
quality  glass,  etc.  It  can  be  constructed  for 
from  $5  to  $7  per  square  foot  of  area  cov- 
ered. 

To  assure  wholesome  growing  conditions 
in  the  greenhouse,  little  or  big,  avoid  low, 
poorly  drained  locations,  and  keep  it  a 
proper  distance  from  buildings,  trees  (par- 
ticularly evergreens)  or  other  obstructions 
to  the  south.  The  sun  being  at  an  angle  of 
22  degrees  at  noon  on  the  shortest  day  of 
the  year,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  dis- 
tance from  the  obstruction  where  the  house 
must  be  put  to  avoid  shade. 

The  greenhouse  which  one  expects  to 
operate  for  himself  should  be  near  the 
house;  in  fact  it  may  well  be  attached  to 
the  house  and  heated  from  the  same  fur- 
nace that  heats  the  dwelling. 

The  heating  of  the  greenhouse  is  the 
most  vital  part  of  the  entire  plant.  One 
may  have  a  greenhouse  poorly  constructed 
in  other  ways  and  get  results,  but  a  faulty 
heating  system  means  failure.  There  are 
three  distinct  types  of  pipe  used  in  green- 
house heating — steel,  wrought  iron  and  cast 
iron.  Steel  pipe  comes  in  various  sizes  but 
the  one  most  commonly  found  in  green- 
house heating  is  two  feet.  This  is  a  thread- 
ed pipe  with  couplings  and  is  easily  in- 
stalled, but  the  constant  expansion  and 
contraction,  the  effect  of  certain  waters, 
and  the  abnormal  conditions  in  the  green- 
house soon  cause  corrosion  and  the  pipe  is 
short-lived — from  six  to  eight  years.  The 
wrought-iron  pipe  also  comes  in  threaded 
lengths  and  will  be  found  much  more  sat- 
isfactory than  the  steel  pipe.  Of  course  it 
is  a  little  more  expensive.  Cast-iron  pipe 
is  undoubtedly  the  best;  it  will  last  a  life- 
time, it  is  not  affected  by  unusual  condi- 
tions, and  as  it  is  nearly  always  made  in 
large  sizes  (about  three  and  one-half 
inches  in  diameter  for  greenhouse  heating) 
it  is  advisable  because  the  large  volume  of 
water  it  carries  is  not  influenced  by  out- 
side conditions.  This  pipe  does  not  come 
threaded ;  it  has  hubs  and  needs  a  com- 
petent heating-man  to  make  up  the  joints. 
It  is  the  most  expensive  heating  system  to 
instal,  but  is  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 
And.  by  the  way,  never  paint  the  pipes 
whatever  the  material,  as  the  tidy-souled 
amateur  likes  to  do. 

For  small  greenhouses,  hot  water  is  the 
best  heating  medium.  Steam  is  possible 
only  where  a  large  range  of  greenhouses  is 
contemplated  and  a  night  fireman  is  em- 
ployed. It  fluctuates  considerably  and. 
being  quick  in  generation,  is.  of  course, 
quick  in  cooling,  so  that  it  requires  con- 
stant   attention. 

The  water  can  be  heated  by  various 
means.  The  best  outfit  is  a  boiler  equipt 
to  burn  anthracite  coal.  Cheaper  grades  of 
coal  should  be  used  only  where  the  green- 
house caJi  be  visited  during  the  night,  for 
they  require  closer  boiler  attention.  In 
natural-gas  districts,  boilers  equipt  to 
burn  gas  are  more  commonly  used.  0;im 
is  a  very  good  heating  medium  where  it 
can  be  had  ;it  reasonable  rates,  but  it  has 


GREENHOUSES 

Help    You    Help    Mr.    Hoover 

These  beautiful  houses  will  supply  your  table  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  all  winter  long. 

Into  every  King  Greenhouse  goes  the  experience  gained  in 
building  hundreds  of  houses  for  big  professional  growers. 
Every  practical  feature  is  worked  out  to  the  last  detail,  and 
in  addition  a  special  type  of  construction  is  used  which  per- 
mits of  rare  grace  and  beauty  of  design. 

Write  for  our  descriptive  literature.  Tell  us  the  kind  of 
surroundings  with  which  you  want  your  greenhouse  to  har- 
monize. Submit  your  ideas,  then  our  experts  will  furnish 
plans  and  estimates  for  approval.  No  obligations  on  your 
part  of  course. 

KING  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 

387  KING'S  ROAD  NORTH  TONAWANDA,  N.  Y. 

"All  the   Sunlight   All  Day   Houses  " 
BRANCH  OFFICES: 

New  York.  1476  Broadway  Scranton,  307  Irving  Ave. 

Boston.  113  State  St.  Philadelphia.  Harrison  Bide.,  15th  and  Market  Sts. 


E.  F.HODGSON  CO.,  Room  230.  116  Washington  St..  Boston. 
6  Ea.t  39th  St..  Now  York  City 


Ml 


DO  away  with  all  the 
troubles,  worries  and 
expenses  that  go  hand  in 
hand  with  building.    Buy 
a  Hodpson  Portable  House. 
Whet  heryou  wantto  erect 
a  cottage.  Rarane,    play 
house,   poultry   house  or 
what-not,  you'll  find  "just 
the  thins?  pictured  in  the 
j  Hodgson   catalog;.    These 
3  houses  are  shipped  toy. mi 
s  in   painted  sections,  well 
finished  and  all  ready  to 
bolt  together.  You  can  put 
„.    un   any    Hodgson    h 

yourself— in  a  jiffy.    Send 
for  catalog. 


HODGSON  Portable  HOUSES 
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Dundee 


Henley 


Seth  Thomas 

Clo  cks 

TO  the  well  ordered,  well  regulated  household,  precision  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
Rising  "on  time,"  serving  meals  "on  time,"  departing  "on  time,"  sending  the 
children  to  school  "on  time" — all  these  are  normal,  everyday  habits  of  precision  in 
homes  where  Seth  Thomas  Clocks  are  found.  As  gifts,  Seth  Thomas  Clocks  invite  your 
first  consideration.  With  their  century  old  reputation  for  accurate  time-telling,  they 
combine  a  lifetime  of  service  and  the  prestige  which  goes  with  possessing  the  finer 
things  of  life. 


DUNDEE 
Dull  finish  mahogany  case.  The 
raised  silvered  di.il  on  silver  dial 
plate  renders  a  soft  toned,  refined 
effect.  The  solid  plate  8-day  move- 
ment is  remarkably  high  grade. 
Strikes  hour  and  half  hour  on 
Cathedral  bell.  Height,  1UX  in., 
width,  SH  in. 


Request  Your  Jeweler 

to  show  you  his  Seth  Thomas  Clocks. 
He  will  gladly  procure  for  you, 
through  our  new  illustrated  catalog, 
these  or  others  of  our  mahogany 
clocks  ranging  in  price  from  $10  to  $75. 


HENLEY 

Dull  finish  mahogany  case.  The 
works  are  the  same  as  in  the  "Dun- 
dee" clock,  8-day  movement, strikes 
hour  and  half  hour  on  Cathedral 
bell.  The  dial  is  5  in.  convex  white 
porcelain,  and  has  heavy  brass  sash 
and  convex  beveled  glass.  Height, 
10  in.,  width,  9>S  in. 


SETH    THOMAS    CLOCK    COMPANY,    NEW    YORK 


TT  is  not  a  boiler  heat.     It  is  not  a  furnace  heat.      It  is  a  health 

heat,  produced  by  the  Kelsey  Warm  Air  Generator.  A  heat  that  is 
full  of  tonic  oxygen,  and  mixed  with  just  the  right  amount  of  moisture. 

Because  of  the  full  abundance  of  both  heat  and  fresh  air  that  it  gives, 
it  is  the  one  ideal  heat  for  the  older  folks  who  so  vitally  need  both. 

Aside  from  its  genuine  comfort,  it  saves  coal.  In  fact  we  go  so 
far  as  to  claim  that  it  delivers  more  heat  from  less  coal  than  other 
heats.     Then  we  proceed  to  prove  it. 

Want  the  proofs?     Send  for  booklet. 


NEW  YORK 

103-C  Park  Ave. 
DETROIT 

Space  95-C,  Builders  Exchange 


The  ^el5ev 

1  WARM   AIR    GENERATOR  I 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  235  James  St. 


i-LATE  FALL  PLANTING-i 

May    he    done   in    the    North    if    the    plants 
are  rightly  cared   for.    This  refers  to  hardy 
perennials  and  bulbs.  Deciduous  shrubs  and 
trees,  if  banked,  may  be  planted  until 
When    perennials    arc    set    late    they    should 
be    in    well-drained    soil    and    protected    the 
first    winter.      Tulips      narcissus,    ere. 
when  set  late  in  the  North  sin 
enough    to    keep    them    from    fro^t    tbi     first 
third   of   the   winter,   so   that  the   new   roots 
may    form.     This    covering    should    be    re- 
moved early  in  spring. 

Ask  for  Horsford's  sprinr/  and  autumn   lists. 
Also    Cattth/i;    I.. 

F.  H.  HORSFORD,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


Tree  Needs 
Filled 

C  PRAYING,  pruning, 
cavity  filling,  etc.  What- 
ever your  trees  need,  we  will 
do  and  do  right.  "The  Bart- 
lett  Way"  will  insure  their 
lasting  health.  Representa- 
tives go  everywhere.  Send 
for  "Tree  Talk." 

THE  F.  A.  BARTLETT  CO. 
536  Main  St.,  Stamford,  Conn. 


one  drawback.  Usually  the  gas  is  left  regu- 
lated for  the  night,  but  about  the  time  that 
offices  aud  factories  close,  the  gas-pressure 
is  considerably  increased  and  often  a  rise 
in  the  temperature  results.  A  thermostatic 
heat-regulator  relieves  this  trouble.  Oil- 
burners  are  being  perfected  and  no  doubt 
will  be  more  common  in  the  near  future. 
At  the  present  time  the  large  oil-beaters  are 
very  good  but  the  smaller  type,  such  as 
might  be  used  in  a  small  greenhouse,  is  not 
very  satisfactory.  The  boiler,  no  matter 
what  fuel  used,  should  be  of  ample  size  to 
insure  easy  control.  The  boiler-cellar  should 
be  of  such  depth  that  it  is  possible  to  keep 
all  mains  below  the  floor-level  of  the  green- 
house. 

It  is  a  hard  matter  to  give  any  idea  of 
the  operating  cost  of  a  greenhouse.  It  de- 
pends largely  on  the  degree  of  perfection 
one  desires.  For  instance,  one  of  the  large 
chrysanthemum  plants  shown  at  an  ex- 
hibition costs  many  hundreds  of  dollars  to 
grow,  but  a  small  one  for  the  house  might 
cost  only  a  few  cents.  Disregarding  the  two 
extremes,  and  assuming  that  the  crops 
grown  are  of  an  ordinary  nature,  a  green- 
house eighteen  by  twenty-five  feet  should 
not  require  more  than  three  hours'  work 
per  day.  On  that  basis  one  man  should 
take  care  of  three  houses  of  this  size.  I 
know  a  number  of  gardeners  who  are  pro- 
ducing excellent  results  and  have  more 
glass  than  this  to  care  for,  but  it  is  worth 
considering  that  work  in  the  greenhouse 
is  of  an  exacting  nature ;  it  cannot  be  put 
off  until  a  more  convenient  time.  You  can- 
not do  a  week's  work  in  one  day ;  you  must 
do  a  little  every  day.  The  work  in  the 
greenhouse  also  varies  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year.  Spring  is  the  busy  time 
and  close  application  is  necessary  then. 
During  midsummer  and  winter  the  work  is 
comparatively  easy ;  in  fall  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention  is  again  required  get- 
ting ready  for  the  winter. 

Tf  your  greenhouses  are  tight  and  prop- 
erly constructed  they  do  not  consume  near- 
ly as  much  coal  as  some  people  imagine.  I 
know  one  case  where  a  gardener  operates 
a  greenhouse  eighteen  by  thirty-three  feet 
on  six  tons  of  coal  for  the  season,  but  as 
every  one  knows,  the  quantity  of  coal  con- 
sumed depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  one 
who  tends  the  furnace.  A  great  deal  of 
good  heat  is  ofttimes  wasted  by  needless 
firing.  The  best  system  for  operating  the 
boiler  is  to  start  the  fire  in  the  afternoon 
about  three  or  four  o'clock  (according  to 
the  season  of  the  year)  and  get  the  return 
pipe  warm  before  sundown  ;  if  this  is  done 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  retain  the  heat  thru 
the  night.  In  the  morning  the  fire  is  shut 
off,  usually  banked  with  ashes,  so  that  the 
sun  is  used  to  manufacture  heat  during  the 
day.  No  coal  should  ever  be  used  on  bright 
days.  Sun  heat  is  better  for  the  plants  than 
artificial  heat,  not  to  mention  the  saving 
of  coal. 

So  much  for  the  structural  requirements. 
Tint  doesn't  just  the  thought  of  the  green- 
house "sunshine  shop,"  with  its  moist, 
warm  fragrance  and  its  riot  of  green  and 
color  the  year  round  fascinate  that  corner 
of  your  imagination  that  belongs  to  the 
garden? 


"Here,  hoy.  take  these  flowers  to  Miss 
Fannie  Honeysome.  room  8." 

"My,  sir.  you're  the  fifth  gentleman  wot's 
sent   her  flowers  today." 

■'What's  that,  you  grinning  dub?  What's 
that  you  say?  W-who  sent  the  others?" 

"Oh,  they  didn't  send  any  names.  They 
all  said :  'She'll  know  where  they  came 
from.'  " 

"Well,  here,  take  my  card  and  tell  her 
these  are  from  the  same  one  who  sent  the 
other  four  boxes." — Press. 
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MY  FIRST  SIX  WEEKS 
WITH  THE  COLORS 

(Continued  from  page  217) 
had  scarcely  begun.  We  were  to  study 
first  the  artillery  drill  regulations  of 
the  United  States  Army ;  then  we  were 
to  take  up  the  European  fighting  methods 
practised  today.  Before  the  training  period 
has  ended,  the  infantry  will  have  had  ex- 
perience in  bomb-throwing,  bomb-firing, 
bayonet  fencing  and  trench  charging. 
Trenches  are  being  constructed  on  the  wide 
target  ranges.  When  we  arrive  in  France. 
we  shall  require  only  a  brief  course  of  in- 
tensive special  training  before  we  are  ready 
for   the   front. 

The  strict  discipline  has  brought  many 
excellent  results.  Men  who  knew  little  or 
nothing  about  sanitation,  have  learned  tf 
guard  their  health  properly.  Lazy  men 
have  acquired  the  habit  of  working  am- 
bitiously with  regained  self-respect.  Drink- 
ing men  have  ceased  to  drink.  There  are 
very  few  who  are  not  striving  with  body 
and  soul  to  perfect  a  powerful  military 
machine  that  will  crush  the  menace  of 
Germany  for  all  time. 

We  have  not  learned  when  our  training 
in  the  United  States  will  end.  Even  the 
officers  do  not  know  this. 

As  the  day  for  my  wife  to  arrive  drew 
near.  I  became  almost  sick.  I  dreaded  be- 
ing humiliated  before  her,  for  my  letters 
frankly  described  me  as  a  most  promising 
soldier. 

A  few  moments  before  the  train  came 
in.  the  lieutenant  with  the  small  mustache 
sent  for  me.  In  the  orderly  room  he  eyed 
me  sternly. 

"I've  been  watching  you  for  some  time," 

he  began  bluntly.  "You  have  interested  me. 

I  confess.  You  certainly  have  worked  hard 

.   enough,    and    there    is    no    doubt    of    your 

,   good  intentions. 

"But  you  have  made  many  mistakes — 
a  great  many,  in  fact,  haven't  you?" 

I  nodded,  my  mouth  dry.  Some  new 
blunder,  I  guessed.  I  resolved  again  to  get 
even  when  the  war  ended. 

"I  have  had  you  promoted  to  be  a  cor- 
poral. The  Army  likes  men  with  your  am- 
bition and  energy  ;  the  Army  also  believes 
in  a  square  deal.  There  may  be  a  sergeant's 
place  open  soon.  I  advise  you  to  keep 
working  hard." 

I  must  have  almost  fainted.  Instead  I 
ran  with  a  bounding  heart  to  the  train  to 
meet  my  wife.  I  was  a  corporal !  And  be- 
fore long   I   might  be  a  sergeant ! 

I  shall  never  forget  my  wife's  surprize 
when  she  saw  me. 

"Fred."  she  cried,  after  I  had  kissed 
her.  "You  look  magnificent !  All  your  flesh- 
iness is  gone.  You're  so  tall  and  straight 
and  brown.  Your  eyes  are  so  clear  and 
bright.  Your  arm  is  as  hard  as  steel.  You 
arc  a  soldier,  aren't  you?" 

"I  am  a  corporal."    I    replied. 


A  bellhop  passed  thru  the  hall  of  the 
St.   Francis  Hotel,  whistling  loudly. 

"Young  man."  said  Manager  Woods, 
sternly,  "you  should  know  that  it  is  against 
the  riili's  of  this  hotel  for  an  employee  to 
whistle  while  on  duty." 

"I  am  nut  whistling,  sir."  replied  the  boy. 
"I'm  paging  Mrs.  Jones's  I>og." — Argonaut. 

The  new  waiter    (strictly   unfit)    was  be- 
ing installed  into  the  mysteries  of  his  <;i]| 
ing  by   the  buxom   and   businesslike   mana- 
geress. 

"Now,  suppose  a  lady  came  into  the  res- 
taurant an'  ordered  peaches,  what  would 
\imi   give  her?" 

"A   linger-  bowl,"  said  the  waiter. 

"That's  right.  An'  suppose  she  ordered 
watermelon  V" 

"A  bath  tub." — Exchange. 


^Bobbink  &  Atkins. 


500  ACRES 
OF  NURSERY 


/or 


rld's 


Choicest, 
irsery&Gre< 

'roducts^ 
f°wn  In  Anaenca 


500,000  FEET 
UNDER  GLASS 


A1 


LL  plants  and  trees  that  grow  success- 
fully in  America  are  assembled  on  our 
vast  500-acre  nursery. 

"Long  Experience,"  "Perseverance,"  and 
"Careful  Trial"  are  the  magic  words  which 
have  made  our  American-Grown  Nursery  and 
Greenhouse  Products  synonymous  with  hardi- 
ness and  high  quality. 

NOW — Autumn  and  Early  Winter  until  the 
ground  freezes — is  the  best  time — Nature's 
time — to  plant.  Visit  our  nurseries,  only  8 
miles  from  New  York. 

Write  for  Valuable  Fall-planting 
Brochure  Free  on  Request. 

^^^=  Rutherford,  New  Jersey  ^^^= 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.  THAYER,  M.D.,  Ballslou  Spa,  N.Y..  near  Saratoga  Springs, 

Refined,  homelike,  well  equipped.      New  lath  house,  swimming 
pool.     Electric  and  Nauheiui  baths.     Booklets. 


Ross  Health  Resort  and  Arborlea  Inn,  Annex 

Seventeenth    year.      Tennis;   golf.      Write   for 

booklet    and    monograph    on    climate. 

Address,   Ross  Health   Resort,   Brentwood,   N.   Y. 


TOWNSEND'S  TRIPLEX 


Floats  Over  the  Uneven  Ground  as  a  Ship  Rides  the  Waves 

The  Greatest  Grass- 
cutter  on  Earth,  cuts 
a  Swath  86  inches 
wide. 


One  mower  may  be 
climbing  a  knoll,  the 
second  skimming  a 
level,  and  the  third 
paring  a  hollow. 


The  Public  is  warned  not  to  pnv 
chtut  Mowers  iH/riirjrinjr  :he 
i  nd  Patent,  No.  1.209.519. 

Dec.  19.191b 


Send  for  Catalogue 


S.P.TOWNSEND&CG. 

14  Central  Avenuo 
Orange,  N.  J. 
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MSMIIIil 


YouTakeNoRisk 


This  Razor  is 
GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE 

This  Shumate  "Barber"  razor  Is  so  good  that  we  dare  guarantee  it  to  you 
for  life.  Here's  the  reason — the  blade  is  made  from  Tungsten  Alloy  Steel,  which  takes  a  keener 
edge  than  any  ordinary  steel  can — and  it  holds  it.  You  can  use  it  for  years  without  honing.  The 
secret  of  this  wonderful  steel  is  ours  alone,  and  we  guard  it_  jealously. 

Here's  our  unqualified  guarantee:  Buy  a  Shumate  "Barber"  razor  and  use  it — not  once,  but  as  long 
as  you  like.  If  you  say  after  an  exacting  trial  that  you  don't  like  it,  we'll  exchange  it  without  a  Word. 

ttOOO  In  remitting,  mention  your  dealer's  name,  and  a  chamois 

Sent  postpaid.        ^ml—  lined,  rust-proof  case  will  be  included  with  your  razor. 

State  whether  you  want  light,  medium  or  heavy  blade.       Heavy  blade  for  very  strong  beards. 


Established  1884 
Capacity  6.000  razora  daily 


Shumate  Razor  Co.,  747  Locost  St.,  St.  Louis,  U.S.A. 


lasiniiimi 


■■m illinium mimmimmn 


NOISE     DUST    RAIN    SMOKE 


YOU  NEED  IT  NOW! 


E  STANDARD  FDR  25  YEARS' 


STORM  windows  serve  you  in  the  winter 
alone.  Chamberlin  Strips  serve  you 
twelve  months  a  year — for  the  life  of 
your  building.  Lighten  house-cleaning  by 
barring  street  dust  and  soot.  Keep  out  rain, 
damp,  noise.  Prevent  windows  and  doors 
from  sticking  or  rattling.  GUARANTEED 
TEN  YEARS.  Installed  ONLY  by  skilled 
mechanics  from  our  factory  branches. 

We  equip  windows,  doors,  casementsor  tran- 
soms   wood  or  metal— in  new  or  old  buildings. 

TVDITC  'or  illustrated,  descriptive  book 
W  K 1 1  £•  and  list  of  users  in  your  vicinity. 

CHAMBERLIN  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP  CO. 
Headquarters:    119  Dinan  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


M 


<< 


CREO-DIPT"  STAINED  SHINGLES 


17  Grades.        16-,   18-,  24-inch.       30  Colors. 

Write   for  color  pad   and   book    of  homes 
CREO-DIPT  CO.,  Inc.,  1016  Oliver  St.,  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Factory   in  Chicago  for  West 


Shelltex 

Shur-  on 

EYEGLASSES  &  SPECTACLES 


Economy 
+  Style 

Economical,  besides 
being    comfortable 
and  stylish,  for  they 
protect  the  glasses  from  break- 
age and  save  extra  lenses. 

Like  all  Shur-ons —  Quality    Guaranteed. 

At  most  high-grade  optometrists,  opti- 
cians and  oculists,  or  write  us.  Look  for 
the  name Shur-on  or  Shelltex  in  the  bridge. 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 
253  Andrew  Street  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

<-«Tr*i™»ri,      Established  1864 


A  THOUSAND  WAYS  TO 
PLEASE  A  HUSBAND 

Bettina's  best  recipes 
by  Jjouise  Bennett  Weaver 
and  Helen  Cowles  Le  Cron 

The  romance  of  cookery— the  in  piration  of 
'    housekeeping 
In  this  book  nothing  is  leitto  guesswork.    There  are 
lapters,  covering  the  whole  range  oE  home  and 
kitchen  management     a   guide  for  all  occasions.     All 
one  has  to  do  is  to  follow  Bettlna.     She  was  equal  to 
every  emergency  from  the  coming  of  the  unexpected 
.  to  the  getting  up  of  a  dainty  dinner  for  "her 
liob"  when  there  was  nothing  in  the  pantry. 

Beautifully  bound.    Extra  Illustrated. 
All  Bookstores*  $1.50  net    By  ma  I,  extra  12c. 

BRITT0N  PUBLISHING  C0MPANY.N.Y. 


strikes 

twelve 

midnight 


SATURDAY  NOVEMBER  10th 

It  will  be  too  late  to  mail  your  order 
for  the  magazines  you  like  at  our  Fall 
Bargain  Prices.  We  handle  every  period- 
ical  published,   and 

WE  TRUST  YOU 

Send  us  your  magazine  order  now,  with- 
out remittance.  We  will  fill  it  at  the 
LOWEST  CLUB  RATES  OBTAINABLE 
(GUARANTEED)  and  you  may  pay  on 
receipt  of  bill. 

The  only  complete  early  Fall  magazine 
catalog  and  price  list  published  can  be  bad 
from  us  FREE  for  the  asking,  but  remem- 
ber that  your  order  must  be  postmarked 
not  later  than  Nov.  10,  191 7,  to  get  the 
Bargain  rates.  To  be  sure  of  them, 
ORDER  NOW. 


OORE-COTTRELI 

SUBSCRIPTION  AGENCIES  Li 
NORTH  COHOCTON.  N.  Y. 


E 


WHAT  AMERICAN  GIRLS 
ARE    DOING   IN  FRANCE 

These  incidents  of  what  American  relief 
irork  is  accomplishing  in  France  are  quoted 
from  the  monthly  report  of  the  American 
Fund  for  French  Wounded. — The  Editob. 
~^ASE  it  a  little,  now,  tip-p !" 

A  fifty-pound  crate  slid  easily 
into  a  Ford  truck,  and  two  girls, 
flushed  with  exertion,  took  a  little  breath- 
ing spell  before  proceeding  to  hoist  the  next 
case.  The  scene  was  a  famous  Paris  open- 
air  theater,  the  auditorium  of  which  was 
filled  to  overflowing  with  packing-cases 
containing  luxuries  and  necessaries — most- 
ly necessaries — for  the  wounded  French 
poilus. 

The  toilers  were  two  neatly  uniformed, 
well-bred  looking  girls  and  they  were  en- 
gaged in  adding  their  quota  to  that  incal- 
culable mass  of  voluntary  effort  whereby 
America  is  showing  its  sympathy  with  the 
Allied  cause. 

One  by  one  they  trundled  the  crates  and 
cases  on  a  baggage  truck  to  their  automo- 
biles, up-ended  them,  and  with  vigorous 
ease  lifted  them  into  the  car  until  the  limit 
of  its  carrying  capacity  was  reached. 

All  this  constituted  wholehearted,  cheer- 
ful work  little  looked  for  from  the  hands 
of  American  girls  whose  physical  effort  in 
the  normal  course  of  things  is  generally 
limited  to  the  wielding  of  tennis  rackets 
and  golf  clubs.  It  meant  grease-stained 
hands,  chipped  arid  battered  fingers,  some- 
times protected  by  grimy  rag  bandages;  it 
also  meant  an  amount  of  physical  stress 
and  strain  which  none  but  the  most  robust 
and  healthy  girls  could  dare  to  undertake. 
Yet  it  was  no  more  than  a  tithe  of  the 
manual  labor  which  these  two  girls,  and 
many  others  like  them,  are  undertaking  for 
the  sons  of  the  land  of  Lafayette  and 
Rochambeau. 

Had  I  arrived  half  an  hour  earlier  I 
should  have  seen  a  bevy  of  girls  attired  in 
long  blue  overalls,  overhauling  their  cars, 
and  removing  from  the  chassis  the  accumu- 
lation of  mud  picked  up  in  the  previous 
day's  drive  of  a  hundred  miles. 

The  loading  terminated,  a  businesslike 
girl  appeared  on  the  scene  bearing  a  sheaf 
of  papers,  one  of  which  she  handed  to  the 
chauffeuse. 

"All  right;  to  Auxiliary  Hospital  No. 
990  at  Fontainebleau." 

And  briskly  cranking  up  whilst  her  com- 
panion took  her  place,  the  driver  sped  off 
swiftly  down  the  Champs-Elysees  on  a 
hundred-mile  errand  of  mercy  on  behalf  of 
France's  stricken   braves. 

The  theater  was  the  Alcazar  d'Ete.  Tn 
peace  time,  with  its  fashionable  restaxirant, 
it  is  a  gathering-place  for  gaiety  and  pleas- 
ure ;  now,  whilst  the  guns  are  thundering 
ceaselessly  not  80  miles  away  and  an  un- 
ending stream  of  wounded  flows  to  the  rear, 
it  is  a  center  of  beneficent  war  work,  where 
American  women  are  striving  night  and 
day  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  and  supply 
the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  French 
Messes. 

TRANSPORT    SERVICE 

To  be  more  explicit,  the  theater  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  American  Fund  for 
French  Wounded,  which  has  been  instru- 
mental in  improving  the  lot  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  stricken  men.  The  phase  of  its 
activities  which  I  was  privileged  to  witness 
was  the  transport  service,  handled  from 
beginning  to  end  by  girl  volunteers.  The 
transport  staff  of  the  A.  F.  F.  W.  have 
daily  to  overcome  seemingly  insurmountable 
difficulties  and  solve  the  most  elusive  prob- 
lems. 

Merely  as  preliminaries  to  the  work 
which  they  are  carrying  out,  they  have  to 
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attend  to  the  maintenance,  upkeep  and 
cleaning  of  their  cars ;  repairs,  the  supply 
of  spare  parts,  garaging,  insurance,  etc. 
Many  of  these  multifarious  duties  are  at- 
tended to  before  breakfast,  and  then  the 
chauffeuse  has  to  pack  and  load  her  own 
car  with  special  articles  for  which  a  press- 
ing need  had  been  declared  at  some  hos- 
pital in  Paris  or  within  a  fifty-mile  radius 
of  the  capital.  Next  comes  the  long  journey 
in  all  winds  and  weathers,  then  the  unload- 
ing at  the  hospital,  which  again  is  often, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  other  labor,  performed 
by  the  girls  themselves.  The  crates,  cases 
and  bales  contain  bandages,  clothing  of  all 
descriptions,  medical  appliances  and  an  in- 
describable variety  of  supplies  sent  from 
sympathetic  America. 

Distributing  centers  are  established  in 
various  parts  of  France,  notably  at  Nice, 
Pau,  Chambery  and  in  Brittany,  so  that 
the  far  remote  departments  are  covered  as 
well  as  the  Paris  district. 

The  girls  who  have  sole  charge  of  the 
motor  service  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Very  fascinating  they  look 
in  their  dark  blue  uniforms,  consisting  of 
short  skirt  and  military  jacket,  fastened 
with  Red  Cross  buttons.  Round  the  waist  is 
worn  a  black  leather  belt,  and  an  addition- 
al military  touch  is  imparted  by  blue  cloth 
epaulets  bearing  the  letters  A.  F.  F.  W. 

OUR  FLAG  AT  THE  FRONT 

He  came  into  the  Paris  depot  of  the 
American  Fund  for  French  Wounded  to 
see  his  marraine.  She  had  adopted  him 
when  she  heard  that  he  was  from  the  de- 
vastated district  and  that  his  eighteen-year- 
old  daughter  had  been  taken  away  by  the 
Germans.  He  didn't  know  where  his  family 
was. 

All  thru  the  winter  his  marraine  had 
sent  him  cigarets,  sweaters,  socks,  whatever 
he  needed.  And  now  he  was  on  "permis- 
sion" and  had  come  to  thank  her. 

"And  now,  what  can  I  give  you?"  she 
asked  at  the  end  of  their  talk. 

"Nothing,  thank  you,  except,"  he  hesi- 
tated, "except,  if  you  can,  an  American 
flag." 

"But  what  do  you  want  of  an  American 
flag?" 

"Well,  you  see,"  he  explained,  "I  am  in 
charge  of  a  searchlight  car.  And  those 
Boches  don't  know  that  America  is  in  the 
war  with  us." 

"But  it  isn't  possible !" 

"Quite  true,  madame.  We  know  from  our 
prisoners.  So  I  want  an  American  flag  to 
put  in  front  of  my  light.  Then  I'll  call  to 
them  'Mit  uns  !  Mit  uns  !'  " 

The  American  flag  is  now  at  the  front. 

THE  REASON 

It  was  in  Noyon — the  town  of  sadness. 
We  went  into  a  little  place  on  the  corner, 
that  at  one  time  had  been  a  caftf,  in  search 
of  a  woman  who  could  cook  for  the  three 
members  of  the  A.  F.  F.  W.  who  had  come 
there  to  establish  a  depot. 

We  asked  a  bright-eyed  French  woman 
if  she  had  a  stove. 

"No,"  she  answered. 

"If  we  bring  you  one  you  can  cook,  can't 
you?" 

Not  at  all  in  a  discouraged  manner  but 
with  a  great  curiosity  she  asked: 

"What  is  there  to  cook?" 

We  were  very  prompt  with  the  answer. 

"Vegetables." 

"But  there  aren't  any,"  and  she  pointed 
out  to  the  gardens  that  the  Germans  had 
trampled  before  leaving. 

"Eggs,  then." 

She  smiled  at  our  stupidity.  In  a  matter- 
of-fact  tone  she  said :  "There  aren't  any 
hens." 


MAZDA 

'Wof  thename  of  a  thing,  but  the  mark  of  a  service" 

MAZDA  Service— a  systematic 
research  for  making  good  lamps 
better> 


The  Meaning  of  MAZDA 

MAZDA  is  the  trademark  of  a  world  -  wide  service  to 
certain  lamp  manufacturers.  Its  purpose  is  to  collect  and 
select  scientific  and  practical  information  concerning 
progress  and  developments  in  the  art  of  incandescent 
lamp  manufacturing  and  to  distribute  this  information  to 
the  companies  entitled  to  receive  this  Service.  MAZDA 
Service  is  centered  in  the  Research  Laboratories  ox  the 
General  Electric  Company  at  Schenectady* 

The  mark  MAZDA  can  appear  only  on  lamps  which 
meet  the  standards  of  MAZDA  Service.  It  is  thus  an 
assurance  of  quality.  This  trademark  is  the  property 
of  the  General  Electric  Company. 

RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  OF 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
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CHARTERED   1853 


United  States  Trust  Company  of  l\Jew  York 


45-47    WALL    STREET 


CAPITAL,  $2,000,000 


SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  $14,534,092.74 


THE  COMPANY  ACTS  AS  EXECUTOR.   ADMINISTRATOR.  TRUSTEE,  GUARDIAN.   DEPOS- 
ITARY OF  COURT  MONEYS,  and  in  other  recognized  trust  capacities. 
It  allows  interest  at  current  rates  on  deposits,  and  holds,  manages  and  invests  money,  securities 
and  other  property,  real  or  personal,  for  individuals,   estates  and  corporations. 
EDWARD  W.  SHELDON.   President 
WILLIAM  M.   KINGSLEY,   Vice-President  WILFRED    J.    WORCESTER,    Secretary 

WILLIAMSON  PELL.  Assistant  Secretary  CHARLES  A.  EDWARDS,  2d  Assistant  Secretary 


TRUSTEES 
JOHN  A.  STEWART.  Chairman  o  i  Board 
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FRANK  I.YMAN 
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JOHN  J.  PHKLPS 
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LYMAN   I.  CAGE 
PAYNE  WHITNEY 
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The   Countryside  Classified  Directory 

A  Readv  Market  Place  for  Country  Property.    Dogs.    Poultry    and    Live    Stock.      The    free 
service  of  The  Countryside  Shop  is  at  your  disposal.     Write    to    the    Manager,    who    will 

gladly    supply    the    desired    information. 

--  :m:::'::::::::::;:;:::i: 


Dos  Kennel 


No.  4  Poultry  House  for  200  hens — 5  units 


No.  S  Poultry  House  for  30  bens 


HODGSON  PORTABLE  HOUSES 

The  Hodgson  poultry  and  dog  houses  enable  you 
to  take  care  of  the  stock  with  the  least  amount  of 
trouble.  This  dog  kennel  is  well-ventilated,  sani- 
tary and  storm-proof.  The  poultry  houses  are 
made  of  red  cedar,  vermin-proofed,  and  are  abso- 
lutely complete  inside.  All  neatly  painted  and 
made  in  sections  that  can  be  quickly  bolted  together 
by  anyone.    Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  COMPANY 


Room  341,  116  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


6  East  39th  Street 
New  York  City 
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YOU  WANT  HIM 


The  Police  Dog  is  the  dog  of  the  hour — the 
superdog,  the  product  of  Efficiency.  A  chum,  a 
protector   for  master,  mistress  and  children. 

Write  today  for  Illustrated  Booklet  and  Sales- 
lists  of  puppies,  grown  dogs,  partially  or  fully 
trained. 

PALISADE  KENNELS,  Box  30,  East  Killingly,  Conn.   I 
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"BUFFALO"  PORTABLE  POULTRY  RUNWAYS 

Enable   yon   to   make   any  size  yard  or  runway  desired.      Can  be  moved  to  other 
locations  at  will.     Trices  as  follows: 

lVr  Section 

7  ft.  long  x   5  ft.   high $3.'i  5        8  ft.   long  x  2  ft.  high $2.00 

2  ft.  G  In.  long  x  5  ft.  (Gate)      1.60        <>  ft.  long  x  2  ft.  high 1.60 

Above  i"  '  ■  >n->Uiinj;  of  six  or  more  sections  and  F.  O.  B.  cars  Huff.ilo.  N.  V.     Be  i  ,,nicle  on  the  market  for 

:lcs.  duel  her  small  fowl  o      lis,  also  for  enclosing  small  gardens  in  season    Place  your  order  today  I 

You  .  ,  iid  check,  money  order  or  New  York  Draft  and  \vc  will  send  you  the  create. t  article  on  the  mar- 

ket for  poultry  or  dog  kennel  pin  Book!   L  67Bdi  scribing  this  system  will  l.e  mailed  gratis  upon  request. 

BUFFALO   WIRE  WORKS  CO.  (Formerly  Scheeler's  Sona),  496  Terrace.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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G.  D.  TILLEY,  inc. 

Naturalist 

"Everything  in  the 

Bird  Line    from    a 

Canary  to  an  Ostrich" 

Birds  for  the  House  and  Porch 
Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Waterway 
Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and  Aviary 
Birds  for  the  Game  Preserve  and  Park 
Special  Bird  Feeds 

I  am  the  r>|<Wt  established  and  largest  exclusive 
dealer  in  land  and  u-ater  birds  in  America  and  have  on 
and  the  mo-t  exr.-n-ivc  *»ock  in  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  lot.,  Naturalist,  Box  S,  Darien.Conn. 


America's 

Pioneer 

Dog  Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

AND  HOW  TO  FEED 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by  the  Author 

H.   CLAY   CLOVER  CO.,    Inc. 
118  West  31st  Street.  New  York 


THE  WORD  OF  A  FRIEND 

Often  helps  to  a  decision 

Call  on  the  Countryside  Shop  when  you  want 
advice  on  any  matters  connected  with  country- 
side living.  We  will  reply  promptly  giving  you 
our   best   information. 

THE  COUNTRYSIDE  SHOP.  119  West  40th  St..  N.  Y.  City 


THE  HOUSE  LIVABLE 

(Continued  from  page  225.) 

There  is  probably  no  one  point  about  the 
house,  unless  it  be  the  painting,  which  gives 
more  trouble  than  the  plaster.  One  is  for- 
ever having  plaster  crack,  sometimes  it  falls 
off,  and  one  invariably  hears  after  such  an 
occurrence  that  the  plastering  work  was 
poor.  This  is  not  by  any  means  invariably 
the  cause.  Cracks  in  plaster  arise  more 
commonly  from  the  shrinkage  or  swelling 
of  the  material  to  which  it  is  applied  than 
from  defects  in  the  plaster  work  itself,  and 
where  plaster  falls  off  it  is  usually  because 
the  lath  has  been  spaced  either  too  close  or 
too  far  apart,  altho  sometimes  a  poor 
grade  of  plaster  may  be  the  cause.  It  is 
probably  better  to  use  metal  lath  for  plas- 
tering than  wood  lath,  altho  the  metal 
transmits  sound  and  heat  more  freely  than 
the  wood,  and  this  same  point,  the  ten- 
dency of  transmission  of  sound  and  heat, 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  in  consider- 
ing what  type  of  plaster  to  specify. 

Old-fashioned  plaster  is  made  of  lime, 
sand  and  hair.  If  the  lime  be  properly 
slaked  and  of  good  quality,  an  excellent  re- 
sult can  be  obtained,  but  since  the  lime  is 
frequently  insufficiently  slaked  and  contin- 
ues to  slake  after  it  is  put  in  the  walls, 
causing  cracks  or  pits  in  the  plaster  sur- 
face and  burning  out  the  hair,  the  patent 
plasters  are  the  safest. 

Patent  plasters  are  of  two  kinds :  the 
hard  plasters  and  the  pulp  plasters.  Tin- 
hard  plasters  are  in  some  ways  the  most 
satisfactory,  because  the  plaster  work  can 
be  executed  more  quickly,  straighter  and 
perhaps  with  fewer  chances  for  mistakes  in 
workmanship  than  with  the  pulp  plaster. 
On  the  other  hand,  hard  plaster  is  a  won- 
derful sound  distributor  and  is  so  brittle 
that  if  a  nail  is  driven  into  it  the  sur- 
rounding wall  is  broken.  Pulp  plaster  is 
not  quite  as  good  a  sound  conductor  as 
hard  plaster,  which  means  that  the  house 
is  quieter.  Tho  harder  to  work,  good  me- 
chanics can  produce  smooth  and  even  walls 
and  ceilings  with  it,  and,  after  it  is  fin- 
ished, one  can  drive  nails  into  it  anywhere 
without  breaking  it. 

I  do  not  venture  to  recommend  any  one 
of  these  three  types. "  Tho  I  commonly  use 
the  pulp  plaster  in  my  own  practise.  I  go 
back  to  the  old-fashioned  kind  if  I  discover 
that  my  clients  are  nervous  about  noise,  or 
I  use  the  hard  plaster  if  the  pulp  plaster 
cannot  readily  be  obtained  or  if  I  am 
doubtful  about  the  quality  of  the  mechanics 
who  are  to  apply  it. 

The  materials  for  roofs  remain  about 
what  they  always  have  been  :  shingles,  slate 
and  tile,  altho  with  the  past  few  years  prest 
asbestos  shingles  have  been  made,  of  agree- 
able color  and  apparently  durable.  The 
only  fault  to  be  found  with  the  asbestos 
shingles  is  its  thinness,  which  tends  to  give 
a  completed  roof  the  appearance  of  a  sheet 
of  paper  upon  which  lines  have  been  ruled. 
Shingles,  of  course,  come  in  a  variety  of 
sizes  and  can  be  laid  in  a  variety  of  ways 
and  colored  "to  suit  one's  wishes.  A  shingle 
roof  is  water-tight,  at  least  for  the  first  ten 
or  fifteen  years  of  its  life,  but  it  is  not 
permanent.  The  old  hand-rived  white  pine 
shingles  were  about  as  durable  as  slate  or 
tile,  but  the  modern  sawn  red  or  white 
cedar  shingles  are.  after  all,  more  or  less 
temporary,  and  any  one  putting  on  a  shin- 
gle roof  must  expect  to  replace  it  after  fif- 
teen  or  eighteen  years.  A  shingle  roof  also 
is  liable  to  become  ignited  from  a  chimney 
lire  or  from  brands  which  find  lodgment. 
upon  it.  On  the  whole,  where  price  will 
permit,  it  is  probably  better  to  use  a  slate 
or  a   tile   roof. 

Tiles  have  been  somewhat  done  to  death 
and,    to   the   writer   at   least,   many  of  the 
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forms  of  the  so-called  Spanish  or  Italian 
tile  seem  unsuited  to  American  conditions. 
The  shingle  tile,  so  called  because  its  shape 
is  approximately  that  of  a  shingle,  is  much 
better  suited  to  our  American  construction 
and  is  the  shape  of  tile  most  commonly 
used  in  France  and  England  in  old  work. 
Tile  comes  in  a  variety  of  colors,  most  of 
which  are  obtained  by  applying  glazes  to 
the  clay.  While  some  of  these  glazes  are 
durable,  others  form  a  very  thin  shell  of 
hard  material  over  the  tile  underbody,  and 
if  the  glaze  is  chipped  or  broken  the  tile 
goes  to  pieces,  leaving  a  leaky  roof  which 
is  hard  to  repair. 

Slate  is  in  many  ways  the  most  attractive 
of  all  roofing  materials,  and  is  no  more  ex- 
pensive than  cheap  tile.  It  is  not  used 
as  commonly  as  shingles  or  tile,  probably 
because  most  people  when  they  think  of 
slate  roofs  have  in  mind  the  thin  fragile 
black  slate  which  was  so  common  around 
1S50  and  which,  because  of  its  poor  qual- 
ity and  because  it  was  too  thin,  was  con- 
stantly breaking  and  blowing  off  the  roof 
and  causing  leaks.  Its  color,  too,  while  per- 
haps suited  to  certain  color  schemes,  was 
by  no  moans  the  most  pleasant  for  country- 
house  work  in  general.  Now  slate  can  be 
obtained  in  a  variety  of  very  beautiful 
shades,  and  by  mixing  these  shades  almost 
any  color  of  roof  is  possible.  Perhaps  the 
shades  most  used  at  present  are  the  so- 
called  sea-green  and  variegated  green  and 
purple.  The  sea-green  is  a  dull  gray-green, 
and  the  purple  something  between  terra- 
cotta-red and  purple.  Red  slate  can  also  be 
obtained,  as  well  as  black,  yellowish  and 
blue,  and  as  the  colors  of  slate  are  of  Na- 
ture's own  devising,  they  are  usually  quiet 
and  harmonious,  of  very  different  type  from 
the  hard,  uncompromising  reds  and  greens 
of  new  tile. 

One  question  which  often  comes  up  in 
connection  with  the  material  of  the  roof  is 
the  material  for  the  gutters,  leaders,  flash- 
ings, etc.,  for  most  people  will  want  copper 
and  can  afford  tin  only.  Now,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  a  good  tin  gutter  is  about  as  perma- 
nent as  copper  tho  it  does  require  some 
care.  Moreover,  where  the  metal  is  so  fixed 
that  it  cannot  expand  or  contract,  tin  is 
probably  a  better  material  than  copper, 
since  it  is  less  liable  to  split.  The  great 
trouble  with  tin  is  that,  like  many  other 
materials,  it  is  made  in  all  grades,  from 
stuff  that  is  not  worth  the  proverbial  pow- 
der to  a  really  high-grade  material.  Tin 
for  roofing  is  not  solid  tin  ;  it  is  a  plating 
of  tin  on  a  thin  charcoal  iron  or  mild  steel 
base  plate.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
charcoal  iron  base  is  the  better  if  it  can 
he  obtained.  Most  of  the  tins  readily  avail- 
able, however,  are  plated  on  mild  steel,  but 
if  the  steel  is  soft  enough  so  that  it  does 
not  split  when  it  is  bent  and  the  plating  is 
heavy,  the  material  is  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory. I  would  recommend  that  no  tin  plate 
with  less  than  thirty-five  pound  coating  per 
box  be  used,  and  I  also  recommend  a  very 
light-weight  plate,  the  trade  name  of  which 
is  I  C.  It  is  probably  more  permanent  than 
the  heavier  plate,  known  as  I  X,  because 
it  is  less  liable  to  be  broken  when  it  is 
bent  to  form  seams.  Galvanized  iron  is  fre- 
quently used  for  gutters  and  leaders  be- 
cause it  is  more  rigid  and  substantial,  but 
it  has  not  the  permanence  of  good  tin  and 
too  much  must  not  be  expected  from  it. 

Even  the  strictest  economy  in  the  use 
of  lumber  will  not  make  a  very  tremendous 
saving  in  the  cost  of  a  house  since  there 
are  very  many  parts  of  the  building  where 
no  such  saving  in  lumber  can  be  made,  but 
the  careful  owner  and  the  careful  architect 
can  save  perhaps  five  per  cent  of  the  total 
COBt  by  thoughtfulness  in  these  items. 

Lumber  comes  sawn  in  even  lengths  of 
feet.  Twelve,  fourteen,  sixteen  and  eighteen 
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Now  is  the  time  to   replenish  your 

Sketching  Outfit. 

Easels,     Camp     Stools,     Umbrellas, 

Canvas,    Academy    Boards,    Colors, 

Brushes,  etc. 

The   Beginner's   Box.   as   illustrated. 
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"When  I  get  a  little  money 
I  buy  boofe;  and  if  any  is 
left,  I  buy  food  and  clothes.  ' 

— Erasmus. 

Thus  wrote  the  learned 
Erasmus.  But  times  have 
changed.  Now  we  buy  food 
and  clothes,  then  books,  and 
what  is  equally  important, 
bookcases  for  their  proper 
preservation. 

Let  Macey  Sectional  Bookcases 
guard  your  choicest  volumes 
against  time,  dust  and  decay. 

There  is  a  Macey  dealer  near  you  who 
will  gladly  show  you  how  we  have 
brought  the  sectional  bookcase  to  its 
present  state  of  perfection. 

He  will  show  you  why  Macey  bookcases 
are  so  desirable,  and  he  will  prove  to 
you  that  Macey  sectional  bookcases  are 
utility  bookcases. 

Because  they  are  sectional,  they  are 
easily  moved  from  one  place  to  another 
— and  new  sections  to  match  can  be 
added  from  year  to  year,  as  required. 

Macey  sectional  bookcases  are  today 
recognized  as  the  foremost  American 
bookcases,  and  they  should  be  in  your 
home  to  give  maximum  protection  to 
your  books.  For  sale  by  first-class 
dealers  everywhere. 

One  Hundred  Quotations 
About  Books 


Write  at  once  for  our  booklet  entitled, 
"One  Hundred  Quotations  About 
Books."  It  contains  the  best  quotations 
on  books  by  the  great  men  of  all  ages. 
With  it  we  will  send  you  our  complete 
bookcase  catalog  in  miniature. 

The  Macey  Company 

1510-1530  Division  Avenue 
GRAND  RAPIDS  MICHIGAN 


are  the  usual  lengths  which  are  carried 
everywhere  in  stock,  and  as  one  has  to 
allow  about  six  inches  on  each  end  of  the 
floor-beam  to  support  it  on  the  work  be- 
low, if  one  desires  to  economize  in  a  very 
sensible  way,  the  stock  sizes  of  beams  will 
naturally  be  selected.  Now  these  stock  sizes 
were  originally  determined  by  what  widths 
could  properly  be  spanned  by  beams  of  cer- 
tain sizes,  and  it  has  been  found  by  ex- 
periment that  beams  two  inches  in  width 
and  eight  inches  deep  can  be  used  over  a 
span  of  thirteen  feet,  and  beams  two  inches 
wide  by  twelve  inches  deep  over  a  span  of 
seventeen  feet,  without  the  floors  sagging 
or  feeling  shaky.  When  one  lays  out  rooms 
which  have  to  be  spanned  by  heavier  beams 
than  these  the  price  instantly  mounts,  and 
where  economy  is  to  be  considered,  as  is 
almost  invariably  the  case,  the  careful 
architect  and  house  builder  will  begin  at 
this  point,  since  there  is  not  much  differ- 
ence between  the  comfort  of  rooms  thirteen 
and  fourteen  feet  in  width,  and  there  is  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  cost  of  the 
framing  timber. 

Of  all  the  heating  systems,  hot  air  is 
probably  the  best,  altho  on  this  point  I  do 
not  agree  with  most  of  my  colleagues.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  hot  air  will  not  heat  a 
house  of  great  size  properly,  nor  will  it 
heat  a  house  of  any  size  where  extreme 
temperatures,  running  from  ten  to  twenty 
below  zero,  are  to  be  expected,  but  the 
many  failures  of  hot-air  furnaces  which 
have  prejudiced  the  building  public  against 
them  have  been  due  to  poorly  designed  fur- 
naces and  poor  installation  rather  than  to  a 
basic  bad  principle.  Of  late  the  manufac- 
turers of  some  of  the  furnaces  have  im- 
proved their  design  so  that  hot  air  is  the 
most  economical  and  the  most  efficient  sys- 
tem in  operation,  and  the  easiest  and  cheap- 
est to  install. 

Steam  has  the  great  advantage  that  a 
house  of  any  size  can  be  heated  from  a 
central  plant,  but  it  lacks  flexibility,  and 
steam-heated  rooms  are  apt  to  be  too  hot 
or  too  cold,  according  to  whether  the  ap- 
paratus is  working  well  or  not. 

Hot  water  is  economical  to  operate  and 
gives  a  pleasantly  tempered  heat.  Tho  its 
first  cost  is  considerable,  it  is  simple  to  run 
and  generally  desirable. 

The  vapor  system  is  excellent,  compar- 
able only  with  hot  water  for  its  heating 
qualities  and  of  about  the  same  expense, 
both  to  install  and  operate.  It  has  these 
advantage  over  hot  water ;  in  case  the  fire 
goes  out  the  system  is  not  filled  with  water 
which  is  liable  to  freeze  and  burst  the  pip- 
ing, and  in  extreme  cold  weather  the  ap- 
paratus can  be  run  as  a  regular  steam 
system. 

The  reasons  for  my  preference  for  hot 
air  over  steam,  vapor  or  hot  water  are 
that,  when  hot  air  is  used  there  is  a  con- 
stant renewal  of  fresh  air  in  the  house, 
and  that  the  unsightly  radiators  are  done 
away  with. 

A  hot-air  installation  is  a  much  more 
delicate  operation  than  cither  the  installa- 
tion of  a  steam  or  hot-water  plant,  and 
the  principles  flpon  which  it  runs  are  less 
commonly  understood  by  heating  contrac- 
tors, so  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
good  furnaces  giving  had  results,  because 
of  incorrect  placing  of  registers  or  because 
of  sharp  bends  in  the  pipes  around  which 
the  hot  air  will  not  pass.  Consequently,  one 
of  the  other  systems  is  unquestionably  the 
safest  to  employ,  especially  where  it;  is  de- 
sirable to  keep  a  house  uniformly  heated. 

And.  finally.  I  cannot  repeat  too  strongly 
thai  no  house,  of  whatever  material  it  be 
made,  should  be  built  without  an  architect, 
and  that  the  choice  of  an  architect  should 
be  made  with  the  utmost  care  and  discrim- 
ination. 


/Suitable  for  any  kind  of  Index — 
Books,  Cards,  Catalogs,  or  Ledgers 
—anywhere  an  Index  is  needed.   Can 
be  cut   to  any  length  'desired.     Sup- 
plied  in   six   colors   and   four   widths. 
Your  Index  can  be 

Any  Length — Any 
Width — Any  Color 

— with  pen  or  pencil  written,  typed  or  printed 
labels. 

RAND 

Makurown  Index  Tabs 

cut  indexing  cost  in  half.  They  cost  little;  are 
quickly  and  easily  made  and  attached,  and  ren- 
der permanent  service. 

So  simple  anyone  can  use  them;  so  efficient 
no  office  should  be  without  them. 

Send  twelve  cents  for  a  generous  sample  in 
six  colors  and  four  sizes.    Address 

THE    RAND    COMPANY 

North  Tonawanda  New  York 
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I  UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.: 

:    In  the  City  ol  New  Vork  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 

JOHN  P.   MUNN,   M.D.,  President 

Finance    Committee 

CLARENCE  H.   KELSEY 

Pres.    Title   Guarantee  and   Trust   Co. 

WILLIAM    H.    PORTER,    Banker 

EDWARD    TOWNSEND 

i      Pies.  Importers  and   Traders  Nat.  Bank      \ 

|       Good  men,  whether  experienced  in  life  in-  : 

=  surance  or  not,   may  make    direct    contracts  j 

1  with  this  Company  for  a  limited  territory  if  j 

=  desired,   and  secure   for  themselves,   in   addi-  j 

1  tion  to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal  in-  i 

I  terest  insuring-  an  income  for  the   future.     Ad-  j 

1  dress  the   Company   at   its   Home   Office,   No.  ■ 

|  277   Broadway,   New   York   City. 
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Books 
Bought 
a»d  Sold  L 


§  We  carry  a  stock  of  over  100,000 
volumes,  carefully  selected  and 
classified  by  subject.  <j  Write  us 
your  line  of  interest  and  send  your 
list  of  "Wants."  Catalogues  free. 
<!l  Good  books  in  any  quantity 
bought  for  cash. 

SCHULTE  S  BOOK  STORE 

80-82  Fourth  Aveoue,    New  York  City 


Send  us  false  teeth  in  any  shape. 
Diamonds,  watches,  gold,  silver  or 
platinum.  Jewelry, new  or  broken 
Magneto  points.  We  send  cash  by 
return  mail  and  hold  your  goods 
10  days.  We  will  return  them  at 
our  expense  if  our  offer  is  refused 
as  unsatisfactory.  Est.  1899. 
LIBERTY  REFINING  CO. 
P-432  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


INSURANCE 

Service  of  The  Independent 

A  constantly  increasing  number  of  rend- 
ers are  securing  valuable  information 
through  the  Insurance  Service  Department 
conducted    by    \V.  10.   Underwood,    Director. 
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IS   ENGLAND    GOING    TO 
STARVE  ? 

(Continued  from  page  215) 

poured  sugar  onto  it  to  make  the  blaze  flare 
riotously  :  and  there  are  many  other  stor- 
ies of  a  like  nature.  But  who  can  blame 
them  if  their  attitude  frankly  is — "Let  us 
eat.  drink  and  be  merry,  for  tomorrow 
?" 

It  is  only  the  organized  waste  that  fills 
the  heart  of  the  Food  Controller  and  his 
loyal  civilian  nation  with  exasperated  de- 
spair! The  "organized"  waste,  and  that 
dread  creation  of  a  dark  period,  the  Food 
Profiteer. 

Go  into  any  poor  district  of  any  of  the 
larger  English  cities  and  see  the  poor 
women,  pale  and  dreary,  standing  in  long 
queues  outside  the  grocer's  shops,  waiting 
their  turn  to  buy  sugar.  A  policeman  keeps 
them  in  line.  They  fight  eagerly  for  their 
turn.  After  four  hours  or  more  of  waiting 
and  standing,  in  any  weather,  the  tail  end 
of  the  queue  may  have  to  turn  away  dis- 
appointed. "Sold  out !"  While  those  who 
hurry  off,  rewarded  for  an  incredibly  early 
start,  clasping  their  precious  little  packets, 
have  paid  from  25  to  50  per  cent  higher  for 
their  little  scrap  of  sugar  than  their  richer 
"sisters,  because  of  buying  it  by  the  ounce 
instead  of  by  the  pound,  and  even  at  that 
have  probably  been  given  underweight.  So 
much  for  the  small  profiteer,  who  wrings 
his  gains  by  farthings  out  of  the  lives  of 
the  poor. 

And  for  the  large.  It  was  matter  of  pub- 
lic scandal  that  the  price  of  meat,  which  is 
plentiful,  was  artificially  forced  up  to  its 
current  rate ;  and  that  thousands  of  tons 
of  bacon  were  allowed  to  stand  idle  in  the 
docks  in  the  hot  weather,  till  the  fat  oozed 
out  thru  the  casks,  waiting,  while  the  poor 
went  hungry,  until  the  market  price  was 
sufficiently  high  to  induce  the  sale  of  it. 

These  men,  mostly  safely  over  military 
age,  who  are  making  fortunes  out  of  the 
world's  anguish,  are  a  sorry  collection. 
While  mothers  and  wives,  at  the  heart- 
contracting  news  of  war,  were  steeling 
themselves  for  the  great  sacrifice ;  while 
young  men  were  throwing  their  all  with 
zest — pleasure,  career,  life — at  the  feet  of 
their  country ;  while  the  nation's  leaders 
were  calling  the  people  to  a  great  self-dedi- 
cation to  the  vindication — thru  tears,  thru 
blood,  thru  the  slavery  of  the  military  sys- 
tem— of  freedom  ;  even  then  was  the  war- 
profiteer  saying  in  his  heart,  "I  will  pull 
down  my  barns  and  build  greater !" 

Their  reward  is  with  them. 

Yet  if  one  walks  thru  the  West  End  of 
London — in  the  daytime  ! — it  is  hard  to 
believe  in  the  war  ;  unless  an  air-raid  hap- 
pens to  be  in  progress.  The  shops  are  gay 
as  usual  with  dainty  silks  and  laces,  furs 
and  jewelry.  Just  as  many  strange  new  fash- 
ions, just  as  many  evening  gowns  and  little 
odds  and  ends  of  accessories  to  women's 
clothing — filmy  scarfs,  embroidered  collars. 
fine  lawn  handkerchiefs,  fantastic  little 
bows  and  flowers — as  appeared  there  in 
that  dimly  remote,  almost-forgotten  period 
"before  the  war"!  Prices  are  higher,  but 
the  laws  of  demand  and  supply  seem  to  be 
making  "business  as  usual." 

Only  here  and  there  the  grim  specter 
looms  back  into  view  among  the  crowd; 
here  over  the  shoulder  of  a  bonny  girl- 
commissionaire  at  the  doorway  of  a  bin 
store;  there  behind  the  bright  blue  or  pale- 
gray  flannel  uniform  which  proclaims 
"wounded"  afar.  Here  in  the  Crippled, 
blinded  form  of  a  man  "invalided  out,"  de- 
crepit, prematurely  aged,  yet  somehow 
bearing  unmistakably  the  stamp  of  youth. 
These  hist  are  sights  to  make  the  heart  sob 
while  the  eyes  are  dry,  things  t<>  dream  of 


A  very  handsome  -wing  chair 
in  Adam  design,  hand  carved 
and  hand  decorated.  Made 
of  solid  mahogany,  'with  up- 
holstery embodying  the  Kar- 
penesque  loose  spring  cushion. 


J7S[  the  lines  of  Karpen  Furniture 
there  is  as  much  grace  as  in  a 
woman's  floating  draperies.  In  its 
fine  woods  and  rich  fabrics,  there 
is  the  same  luxuriousness  as  in  her 
furs  and  satins ;  and  in  its  subdued 
elegance,  the  fitting  background 
for  her  beauty. 

Karpen  Furniture 

is  the  furniture  which  charming 
women  choose  for  their  homes  — 
dignified,  handsome,  splendidly- 
comfortable.  Its  possession  is  a 
lasting  one;  its  beauty  outlives 
changing  fashions. 

Send  for  Book  1211  of  Karpen  Designs 

showing  modern  and  period  designs,  obtainable  singly  or  in 
suites.     Mailed  on  receipt  of  14c  in  stamps. 
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in  addition  Co  resident 
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tion by  correspondence. 
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REDUCE  COST  OF  LIVING 

100-pp.  handbook  FREE.      Courses  for  home-makers,  teacher-,, 

dietitians,  nurses  and  many  other  well-paid  positions. 

Am.   School  of  Home  Economics,   629  W.  69th  St..  Chicago 
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To  Success 
The  secret  of  busi- 
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IRON   FENCE  AND    ENTRANCE 

GATES    OF  ALL  DESIGNS  AND 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES, 

WE  INVITE  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH 
THOSE    WHO  ARE   INTERESTED, 

The  Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Inc. 

The  World's  Greatest  Iron  Fence  Builders 

685  Stewart  Block  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

WRITE     FOR     BOOK    OF    DESIGNS 


, — Hardy  Perennials — , 

Natives  of  California 

QNE     OF    THE     GREATEST 

^^  charms  of  English  Gardens  is  hardy 
perennials.  My  collection  at  The  Terraces  is 
probably  the  finest  in  America,  including 
the  lovely  natives  of  the  Coast. 

November  is  one  of  the  best  plant- 
ing months  in  the  South  and  far  West,  but 
I  can  ship  all  winter.  Remember  that  I  pay 
carriage   charges   in   the  United    States. 

Catalogue    E    brings    to    the    flower 

lover  of  the  South  and  West  a  wealth  of 
lovely  things — Phlox  in  rich  shades;  Ger- 
man Iris  in  wonderful  variety;  Delphiniums; 
Hollyhocks  in  rare  colors;  superior  plants  of 
Sweet  Williams.  Campanulas,  and  a  host  of 
other  rare  flowers. 

Catalogue  A  presents  a  large  collec- 
tion of  California  native  bulbs,  plants  and 
shrubs.  All  of  my  catalogues  will  be  sent 
free  (on  application'!  to  readers  of  The  Inde- 
pendent.    Write  today. 

CARL  PURDY 

THE    TERRACES 
Box  C  Ukiah,  California 


Between  the  acts 

DOUGLAS  FAIRBANKS 

has  put  over  a  real  "best  seller" — 

"LAUGH  and  LIVE" 

Not  a  bo«-k  of  jokes  but  a  de- 
lightful message  for  everybody 

Springfield   Union  says: 

"If  this  great  inspirational  book  does 
not  develop  into  the  finest  sort  of  best 
seller,  the  American  public  is  losing  its 
taste  for  good   literature." 

All  Bookstores  $i.oo  Net 

Brittox  Publishing  Co.,  New  Yoi 
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w  tt.o  Military  Language  Phone  Method  *j" 

Kt&  rls.     A  practical,   phonetic,    ehort  count  lor   Military 
bcrrlco.      Alao  bpanieh,  French,   Italian,  Qmu  ty  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  method 

and  Rosenthal's  Practical  Uneuistry. 

The  living  vole*  of  a  native  profewor  pronounces  tbafurelfrn 
lanruare,  over  and  over,  until  vou  know  It.  Our  Records 
At  ail  phonographs.  Writ*  for  Military  Circular,  Booklet 
and  Free  Trial  Offer.   Eaiiy  paymente. 

The  Language  Phone  Method 
97S  Putnam  Bldg..  2  W.  45th  Street,  N.  Y. 
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in  heaven  itself  with  passionate  pity  and 
pain. 

Yet,  despite  the  temptations  of  the  shops, 
''war  economy"  is  fashionable.  People  are 
trying  to  trim  their  hats,  make  their  own 
clothes,  dig  their  own  gardens  and  reduce 
their  domestic  staff.  Servants,  indeed,  are 
at  a  premium.  Munition  making  or  bus  con- 
ducting or  ticket  collecting  or  farming,  are 
all  so  much  more  exciting,  and  freer,  and 
generally  better  paid.  The  papers  are  full 
of  skits  and  cartoons  on  maids  selecting 
mistresses  at  the  labor  exchanges,  asking 
them  for  references  from  their  previous 
maids  and  making  minute  enquiries  as  to 
their  personal  character !  Household  labor 
is  beginning  to  be  elevated  in  England  to 
much  the  same  honorable  level  it  appears 
to  hold  in  the  United  States. 

Lecturers  on  household  economy  are  go- 
ing up  and  down  the  country,  giving  free, 
or  nominally  feed,  lectures  to  all  and  sun- 
dry on  the  conservation  of  vegetable  peel- 
ings, the  use  of  flour  substitutes — maize  and 
the  like — the  making  of  jam  with  dates  in- 
stead of  sugar,  and  many  other  useful  and 
useless  hints  ingeniously  mingled.  Also  ex- 
pert and  pseudo-expert  articles  on  new  or 
forgotten  forms  of  cheap  food  have  poured 
into  the  papers,  and  been  loyally  experi- 
mented with  by  a  trustful  public.  One  of 
these  recommended  young  nettles  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  spinach,  which  I  daresay  is  all 
right :  another  praised  common  goose-grass, 
which  would  seem  to  boil  up  into  a  tender 
and  succulent  vegetable :  and  one,  the  most 
dangerous,  urged  people  to  try  young  rhu- 
barb leaves,  boiled,  instead  of  cabbage.  Of 
this  experiment  a  number  of  people  nearly 
died! 

At  one  time  there  was  a  great  outcry 
among  the  virtuous  majority  upon  the  non- 
virtuous  minority,  who  were  supposed  to 
be  storing  food.  "Food  hoarder"  became  a 
term  of  execration,  and  each  man  looked 
upon  his  neighbor  with  suspicion.  One  old 
maiden  lady  was  reported  by  my  acquaint- 
ances next  door  to  her  to  have  got  forty 
tins  of  golden  syrup  concealed  in  her  house. 
Now  what  could  an  aged  lady  want  with 
golden  syrup?  And  when  it  came  to  eighty 
pounds  of  it,  at  least — !  ?  So  gossip  buzzed 
busily,  and  police  inspection  of  houses  for 
hidden  food  was  threatened.  Many  people, 
in  great  fear,  hastily  turned  stealthily 
saved  little  "hoards"  of  sugar  into  jam. 
But  somebody  remembered  in  time  that  an 
Englishman's  house  is  his  castle,  and  the 
situation  was  saved.  Besides,  the  police  had 
enough  to  do,  what  with  the  registration 
of  aliens  and  all,  and  a  depleted  force ! 

The  very  poor,  T  have  said  already,  suf- 
fer, and  suffer  bitterly,  as  they  always 
must,  feeling  as  they  do  every  pinch  that 
comes  in  the  national  life,  first,  and  last, 
and  longest.  Yet  there  is  arising  a  kind  of 
fourth  class,  a  kind  of  "wealthy"  poor,  who 
are  making  big  money  at  munition  work, 
or  who  are  supplementing  their  separa- 
tion allowance  by  some  form  of  newly 
opened  remunerative  work.  These  mainly 
have  no  sense  of  thrift.  They  do  not  gen- 
erally save  their  money,  they  spend  most 
of  it.  They  work  long  hours,  and  when  they 
are  "off"  they  like  to  "have  their  fling." 
They  will  buy  melons  and  grapes  and  pine- 
apples— expensive  things  in  England ;  they 
will  buy  expensive  and  fashionable  clothes. 
Margarine  has  taken  the  place  of  butter 
on  most  middle  class  tables  in  England ; 
but  these  "wealthy  poor"  will  have  none  of 
it.  They  will  have  the  best  butter  and  use 
it  lavishly.  And  to  them  the  Food  Con- 
troller and  the  economy  lecturer  may  in- 
deed  appeal  in  vain.  They  turn  a  deaf  ear. 
Money  has  come  to  them  in  unexpected 
quantities  before  their  sense  of  responsi- 
bility has  been  developed.  Their  education 
and    resources    are    limited.    They    do    not 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 
structure,  and  writing  of  the  Short  Story  taught  by 
Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein,  for  years 
Editor  of  Lippincott's. 

One  student  writes :  "before 
completing  the  lessons,  received 
over  $1 ,000  for  manuscript  sold 
to  Woman's  Home  Companion, 
tutorial  Review,  McCall's  and 
other  leading  magazines." 

Also  courses  in  Photoplay  Writ- 
ing, Versification  and  Poetics, 
Journalism.  In  all  over  One  Hun- 
dred Courses,  under  professors  in 
Harvard.  Brown.  Cornell,  and 
Dr.  Esenwein  other  leading  colleges. 
150-Page   Catalog  Free.      Please  Address 
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BARGAINS 


200  Machine  Guns 
100  B/L  Field  Cannon 
50  B/L  Navy  Cannons 
15  Revolving  Cannons 
50,000  Explosive  Shell; 
25.000  Uniforms  (Blue) 
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20.000  Rifles 
5.000  Revolvers 
5,000,000  Cartridges 

300.000  Equipments 
40,000  Knapsacks 
2.500  Tents 


We  have  supplied  from  our  largest  in  the 
world  stock  of  army  auction  goods,  the  U.  S. 
Government  and  many  states  and  cities  witl 
obsolete  serviceable  rifles  and  equipments,  some  of  whicl 
were  sold  to  us  just  prior  to  the  U.  S.  Declaration  of  War. 

High  Army  Officers  say:  "Bancerman's  stock  is  a 
Godsend  to  us." 

Six  hoars  after  receipt  of  order  from  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts 4,000  rifles  and  6,000  equipments  were  en  route. 
Gov't  auction  sale  terms,  cash  with  order.  Examinatioi 
and  testing  at  our  arsenals.  Immediate  deliveries. 
Large  Illustrated  428pp.  encyclopedia  catalog,  mailed  50c 

Francis  Bannerman,  501  Broadway,  N.  Y 


Scientific 

Rupture 

Appliance 


Brooks  Rupture  Appli« 
ance  is  the  culmination  of 
our  30  years  of  experience 
as  experts  in  the  treatment 
of  Hernia.  It  is  recom- 
mended by  physicians  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States, 
England  and  Australia. 

New  scientific  invention 
that  has  proven  a  Godsend 
to  rupture-tortured  human- 
ity. Durable,  cheap.  Sent 
on  trial  to  prove  its  worth. 
Made  to  measure — for  adult  or 
child.  Suffer  no  longer.  Write 
for  measure  blanks  and  full  par- 
ticulars. 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  COMPANY 
490A  State  Street  MARSHALL,  MICH. 
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DOES  RED  MEAT  CAUSE 

See   The   Independent   dated    October   27th,    page 
197,    for  a  discussion   on   this   subject   by    R.    L. 
Alsaker,   M.  D.,   or   send    10c   for   a  copy   of   the 
magazine  containing  the  article   mentioned. 
Frank  E.  Morrison.  Deot.  807.       1H3  Broa-'wav    N.  Y. 
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are  used  nowadays  by  every  modern 
up-to-date  business  man ;  they  brin? 
you  in  constant  touch  with  all  public 
and  private  wants,  and  supply  you  with 
news  bearing  upon  any  line  of  busi- 
ness. We  read  for  our  subscribers  all 
the  important  papers  published  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  If  you  have 
never  used  press  clippings,  drop  us  a 
postal  and  we  will  show  how  they  can 
be  of  advantage  to  you.  Write  for 
booklet  and  terms. 

ROMEIKE,  INC. 
106-110  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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know  what  to  spend  money  on,  save  food 
and  dress  and  picture  palaces.  These  last, 
indeed,  in  every  town,  and  almost  in  every 
village,  are  doing  a  roaring  trade,  what 
with  the  munition  workers  and  the  drifting 
population  of  ennuied  Tommies  in  training. 
Some  distraction,  some  relaxation  they  all 
must  have.  This  is  the  easy  way. 

And  with  it  all,  drink,  waste,  profiteering, 
submarines  and  lack  of  organization,  is 
England  going  to  starve?  Not  while  she 
keeps  her  soul  alive !  May  England  never 
be  a  highly  organized  country  if  it  means 
the  loss  of  that  vitality  of  spirit  which 
emerges  from  every  failure  with  the  im- 
pulse to  try  again,  and  with  the  originality 
to  find  a  fresh  way  of  trying.  She  will 
"muddle  thru" — can  any  one  do  more? — 
as  one  who 

"Never  turned  his  back,  but  marched  breast 
forward — ■ 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break  ! 
Never     feared,     tho     right     were     worsted 
wrong  would  triumph. 

Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight 
better — sleep  to  wake!" 

But  England  will  not  only  in  days  to 
come  feel  the  cruel  grip  of  hunger,  but  will 
be  herself  a  barrier  to  the  freedom  of  the 
nations  for  which  she  is  fighting,  if  the 
Imperialist  party  is  allowed  to  blind  and 
coerce  •  the  democracy,  as  there  is  every 
danger  of  their  doing.  British  democracy  is 
sound  at  heart,  but  it  is  easy  to  distract 
its  attention  from  the  aims  of  the  war  to 
questions  of  food  and  home  conduct — so 
interesting  and  so  immediate.  It  is  Amer- 
ica's great  mission,  under  her  great  leader, 
to  link  together  the  democracies  of  the 
world  in  a  great  struggle  for  a  clear  and 
human  issue,  out  of  which  will  grow  that 
solid  League  of  Nations,  with  a  permanent, 
democratically  elected,  International  Par- 
liament, which  seems  to  me  the  best,  if  not 
the  only  hope,  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

New  York  City 


Bull — How  many  cigs  d'ye  smoke  a  day? 
Durham — Any  given  number. — Columbia 
Jester. 

He — Are  you  fond  of  indoor  sports? 
She — Yes,  if  they  know  when  to  go  home 
■ — Princeton  Tiger. 

Recruit  (nervously) — Shall  I  mark  time 
with  my  feet,  sir? 

Lieutenant  (sarcastically) — My  dear  fel- 
low, did  you  ever  hear  of  marking  time 
with  the  hands? 

Recruit — Yes,  sir  ;  clocks  do  it. — Puek. 

"  'Please  call  my  husband  to — ,'  she  be- 
gan, but  she  was  interrupted. 

'  'Your  husband  ain't  here,  ma'am,'  said 
the  attendant,  blandly. 

"  'My  goodness  gracious  me !'  the  lady 
exclaimed,  'You're  mighty  sure  about  it, 
aren't  you?  And  I  haven't  told  you  my 
name  yet,  either.  Look  here,  mister,  how  do 
you  know  my  husband  isn't  at  the  club 
when  I  haven't  told  you  my  name?' 

"The  attendant  answered  more  blandly 
than    ever : 

'  'Nobody's  husband  ain't  never  at  the 
club,  ma'am.'  " — Washington  Mar. 

The  artist  was  painting — sunset,  red, 
with  blue  streaks  and  green  dots. 

The  old  rustic,  at  a  respectful  distance, 
Was  watching. 

"Ah,"  said  the  artist,  looking  up  sudden- 
ly, "perhaps  to  you,  too,  nature  has  opened 
her  sky  pictures  page  by  page?  Have  you 
seen  the  lambent  flame  of  dawn  leaping 
across  the  livid  east;  the  red  stained  sul- 
furous  islets  floating  in  the  lake  of  fire  in 
tin'  west;  the  ragged  clouds  at  midnight, 
black  as  raven's  wing,  blotting  out  the 
shuddering   moon?" 

"No,"  replied  the  rustic  shortly  ;  "not 
since    I     signed    the    pledge." — New     York 

Ch.hr. 
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See  the  trade-mark 
"Yale"— it  is  a 
definite  guarantee 

Think  of  every  quality  you  want  in  a 
padlock,  or  night  latch,  or  door  closer, 
or  builders'  hardware,  or  chain  blocks: 
Security,  protection,  decoration,  capacity 
for  long,  exacting  service,  mechanical 
soundness,  material  excellence  and  skilled 
artisanship. 

Those  are  the  qualities  guaranteed  by 
the  trade-mark  "Yale" — the  trade-mark  put 
on  every  Yale  product  as  visible  evidence 
that  the  article  bearing  it  represents  the 
best  that  organization,  most  approved 
methods  and  manufacturing  practice  can 
produce. 

"Yale" — a  trade-mark  that  is  a  guar- 
antee. See  it  on  the  product  you  buy — or 
you  won't  get  "Yale." 

Yale  products  for  sale  by  hardware    dealers 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg  Co.,  9  E.  40th  St.,  New  York 

Chicago  Office:  77  East  Lake  Street 
Canadian  Yale  &  Towne  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
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ROOFING 


Insures  greatest  resistance  to  rust  and  corrosion,  and 
gives  positive  protection  from  fire  and  weather. 
Specially  adapted  for  roofing  and  siding  factories, 


"•■r:..  I  shops,  farm  buildings,  warehouses,  garages,  etc. 
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Insist  upon  having  Corrugated  and 
Formed  Roofing  and  Siding  Products 
made  from  Apollo-Keystone  Cop- 
per Steel  Galvanized  Sheets — high- 
est quality  and  best  known  galvan- 
ized sheets  manufactured.  Actual 
time  and  service  tests  have  proved 
the  superior  durability  of  the  copper 
steel  alloy.  Look  for  the  Keystone 
added  below  regular  brand. 


T 


Send  for  booklets  "Better  Buildings"  and 

valu.ihle  to  every  builder. 


We  also  manufacture  Sheet  and  Tin 
Mill  Products  of  every  description, 
including  Keystone  Copper  Steel 
Black  and  Galvanized  Sheets,  Roof- 
ing Tin    Plates,  etc.     This  material 
gives  unequalcd  service  for  Tanks, 
Flumes,    Culverts,    Roofing,  Spout- 
Cornices,  and  all   forms    of  ex- 
heet  metal    work.    Sold  by 
heet  metal  merchants. 

'Copper — Its  Effect  upon  Steel  for  Roofing  Tin" 
contractor  and  owner  of  roofs. 
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AMERICAN  SHEF/  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Pan- Americanism 

INTER  -  AMERICAN  ACQUAINT- 
ANCES, by  Charles  L.  Chandler,  of 
Harvard  University,  is  a  very  interesting 
and  valuable  study  of  the  intimate  relations 
existing  between  the  United  States  and  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  at  the  time  the 
latter  were  struggling  for  their  independ- 
ence. The  author,  who  has  studied  in  South 
American  universities  and  is  thoroly  fa- 
miliar with  his  material,  is  able  to  illus- 
trate his  narrative  with  many  quotations 
from  the  revolutionary  leaders  of  the  South 
American  republics  showing  how  great  was 
their  admiration  for  the  founders  of  the 
United  States  and  how  influential  was  the 
example  of  the  successful  revolution  of  the 
English  colonies  in  arousing  the  colonies  of 
Spain  to  a  similar  struggle  for  independ- 
ence. 

The  North  American  Idea,  by  James  A. 
MacDonald,  editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  is 
a  Canadian  message  to  the  United  States, 
urging  a  permanent  policy  of  alliance  and 
friendship  between  the  English  speaking 
peoples  of  this  continent.  He  believes  that 
it  is  the  historic  mission  of  Canada  to  unite 
the  sympathies  and  purposes  of  the  British 
Empire  and  the  United  States,  since  Can- 
ada is  a  member  of  the  former  political  unit 
and  the  immediate  neighbor  of  the  latter. 
The  volume  is  based  on  the  author's  lec- 
tures on  the  Cole  foundation  at  Vanderbilt 
University. 

Inter-American  Acquaintances,  by  Charles 
Lyon  Chandler.  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  Univer- 
sity Press.  $1.25.  The  North  American  Idea, 
by  James  A.  MacDonald.  New  York :  F.  H. 
Revell.   $1.25. 

Friendly  Latin  America 

LATIN  AMERICA  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  a  volume  containing  the  ad- 
dresses of  Elihu  Root  when  in  1906  he 
made  his  great  tour  of  the  Latin  republics 
of  the  New  World,  will  be  invaluable  to 
the  future  historian  who  seeks  to  trace  the 
origins  of  that  fraternal  spirit  which  has 
brought  to  our  side  in  the  war  with  Ger- 
many the  great  majority  of  our  southern 
neighbors.  Elihu  Root  was  the  ideal  man 
for  a  mission  of  courtesy  and  conciliation, 
as,  indeed,  he  has  once  more  proved  in  his 
recent    visit    to    Russia.    Always    lie    knew 
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the  right  thing  to  say  and  the  right  place 
to  say  it.  No  less  dignified,  sincere  and  ap- 
propriate are  the  speeches  of  welcome  of 
the  statesmen  and  diplomats  who  offered 
to  Mr.  Root  the  hospitality  of  their  re- 
spective countries,  but  eloquence  and  cour- 
tesy are  the  birthright  of  Spanish  blood 
and  it  is  something  to  find  an  American 
who  can  hold  his  own  in  a  bout  of  mutual 
compliments.  Time  has  shown  that  Mr. 
Root's  tributes  to  the  friendliness,  great- 
ness and  idealism  of  the  nations  which 
welcomed  him  were  not  formal  diplomatic 
commonplaces  but  the  exact  truth.  On  one 
occasion,  however,  Mr.  Root  overstepped 
the  limits  of  discretion.  Could  he  have  re- 
vised his  speeches  after  the  Mexican  reso- 
lution he  might  have  omitted  his  remark : 
"It  has  seemed  to  me  that  of  all  the  men 
now  living,  Porfirio  Diaz,  of  Mexico,  is 
best  worth  seeing.  ...  If  I  were  a 
Mexican,  I  should  feel  that  the  steadfast 
loyalty  of  a  lifetime  could  not  be  too  much 
in  return  for  the  blessings  that  he  had 
brought  to  my  country."  It  is,  however,  un- 
just to  single  out  this  one  unsafe  remark 
from  so  much  that  has  been  verified  by  the 
future. 

Latin  America  and  the  United  States,  by  the 
Hon.  Elihu  Root.  Collected  by  Robert  Bacon 
and  James  Brown  Scott.  Cambridge :  Harvard 
University    Press.    $2.50. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Snows 

THE  NEW  ERA  IN  CANADA,  a  vol- 
ume of  essays  by  fifteen  prominent 
Canadian  writers,  is  a  contribution  of  per- 
manent value  to  the  political  literature  of 
the  great  Dominion.  Among  the  subjects 
treated  are  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources, woman  suffrage,  the  immigration 
problem,  the  conflict  of  the  French  and 
English  languages,  the  question  of  a  closer 
federation  with  Great  Britain,  party  gov- 
ernment and  reconstruction  after  the  war. 
These  essays  are  of  great  interest  to  read- 
ers in  the  United  States,  for  the  Dominion 
is  more  closely  allied  by  trade  and  similar- 
ity of  environment  to  the  United  States 
than  it  is  allied  politically  to  the  rest  of 
the  British  Empire.  Some  of  the  contribu- 
tors to  the  book  are  also  old  friends  to 
readers  in  this  country.  Prof.  Stephen  Lea- 
cock's  two  essays  on  "Democracy"  and 
"National  Organization  for  the  War,"  will 
be  read  for  the  sake  of  the  writer  and  also 
because  these  problems  are  as  much  ours 
as  Canada's. 

Canadian  Confederation  and  Its  Leaders, 
by  M.  O.  Hammond,  is  a  volume  of  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  the  men  whose  labors 
brought  about  the  confederation  of  the 
Dominion.  The  men  and  the  issues  dis- 
cussed are  for  the  most  part  those  of  a  van- 
ished generation. 

The  New  Era  in  Canada.  Edited  by  J.  O.  Mil- 
ler. E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $1.75.  Canadian  Con- 
federation and  Its  Leaders,  by  M.  O.  Hammond. 
Geo.  H.  Doran  Company.  $2.50.' 

Chesterton  as  Rebel 

GILBERT  K.  CHESTERTON'S  Utopia 
of  Usurers  will  puzzle  the  average  lit- 
erary critic.  He  always  says  that  Chester- 
ton is  an  amusing,  entertaining,  attractive 
concocter  of  paradoxes  but  that  he  is  not 
sincere  and  must  not  be  taken  seriously. 
Chesterton's  latest  volume  is  neither  amus- 
ing nor  attractive,  it  is  certainly  the  least 
enjoyable  book  which  he  has  ever  written, 
but  it  has  a  savage  earnestness  that  puts 


the  charge  of  insincerity  out  of  court  com- 
pletely. The  average  literary  critic  also 
insists  that  Chesterton  is  a  conservative 
and  an  upholder  of  the  established  order 
and  the  ruling  classes.  But  the  Utopia  of 
Usurers  is  an  attack,  an  almost  frantic 
attack,  upon  the  rich,  written  with  a  bru- 
tal directness  unmatched  since  the  days  of 
Cobbett.  It  is  about  as  subtle  and  para- 
doxical as  a  blow  on  the  head  from  a  heavy 
wooden  club.  In  his  own  words,  Chester- 
ton's thesis  is  "that  men  in  England  are 
ruled,  at  this  minute  by  the  clock,  by 
brutes  who  refuse  them  bread,  by  liars  who 
refuse  them  news  and  by  fools  who  cannot 
govern,  and  therefore  wish  to  enslave." 

The  theory  that  Chesterton  is  a  con- 
servative seems  to  be  based  on  the  facts 
that  he  calls  himself  a  Catholic  and  that  he 
is  opposed  to  Socialism.  But  he  claims  that 
the  Catholic  Church  is  the  poor  man's 
champion  and  that  modern  State  Socialism 
is  only  a  cloak  for  "the  servile  state"  in 
which  the  capitalists  can  use  the  police 
power  to  compel  working  men  to  labor. 
This  condition  of  affairs  already  exists,  he 
declares,  in  Germany,  where  Krupp  and 
Kaiser  are  in  a  common  partnership  to 
make  economic  and  political  despotism 
eternal,  while  gilding  the  workers'  chains 
a  little  with  "social  legislation."  But  for 
the  most  part  Chesterton  confines  his  at- 
tention to  denouncing  conditions  in  Eng- 
land ;  he  dismisses  the  case  of  Germany 
briefly  and,  even  while  condemning  the 
Prussian  military-economic  machine,  finds 
time  to  condemn  also  "the  silly  boycott  of 
Germans  in  England,  extending  even  to 
German  music." 

Utopia  of   Usurers,   by   G.   K.   Chesterton.   New 
York :    Boni    and    Liveright.    $1.25. 

The  End  of  the  Trail 

THE  history  of  the  Middle  West  has  few 
chapters  more  important  and  interest- 
ing than  the  trek  of  the  pioneers  just 
prior  to  the  Civil  War.  Hamlin  Garland  in 
his  autobiography,  A  Son  of  the  Middle 
Border,  has  rendered  a  real  service  to 
American  history,  which  can  only  vitalize 
its  statistics  of  the  settlement  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  and  the  plains  beyond  by 
the  memories  of  those  who  experienced  the 
adventure.  Mr.  Garland's  father,  Whom  he 


(c)  Broum  Brothers 

Elihu  Root,  u;ho  has  proved  "the  ideal  man 
for  a  mission  of  courtesy  and  conciliation" 
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WORTH  WHILE  BOOKS  FOR  DISCRIMINATING  READERS 


THE  DEFINITE 
OBJECT      * 

fc8  Jcllcri)  Farnol 


By  the  Author  of  "  The  Broad 
Highway  " 

The  Definite 
Object 

By  JEFFERY  FARNOL 

The  New  York  Tribune  says:  "We  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  Mr.  Farnol  has 
here  produced  not  merely  his  own  best 
work,  but  also  one  of  the  best  works  of 
fiction  that  any  one  has  put  forward  this 
season."  $i-S°   net 


By  the  Author  of  "  The  Blindness 
of  Virtue" 


Scandal 


By  COSMO  HAMILTON 


The  author  of  "The  Blindness  of  Virtue" 
writes  a  thoroughly  entertaining  story  of 
how  Beatrix  Vanderdyke,  self-willed,  ran 
her  head  into  the  noose  of  a  most  hazard- 
ous situation;  and,  in  getting  extricated, 
was  taught  a   lesson.     Illustrated.    $1.50   net 


The   Mask 


By  FLORENCE  IRWIN 

Behind  a  mask  we  all  hide  our 
and  feelings  from  the  world. 
Terry  wore  one,  though  she  never 
it  until  she  faced  a  crisis  in  her 
life.  A  story  of  disillusionment, 
and  at  last  mutual  understanding 
couragement.  This  story  has  not 
serially.  Frontispiece,     i 


thoughts 
Alison 
realized 
married 
tragedy, 
and    en- 
appeared 
1.40    net 


The  Lookout  Man 

By  B.  M.  BOWER 

A  story  of  life  at  a  Forest  Reserve  Sta- 
tion on  a  California  mountain  top,  a  tale 
of  action  and  excitement  and  love,  full  of 
the  charm  of  the  great  out-of-doors.  This 
story   has   not  appeared   serially.     $1.35    net 

White  Monarch  and  The 
Gas-House  Pup 

By  R.  G.  KIRK 

The  tale  of  the  battle  of  Gas-House  Pup. 
king  of  pit  terriers,  and  blue  ribbon  cham- 
pion White  Monarch  of  Glenmere.  Any- 
one who  ever  owned  a  dog  will  read  with 
a  quickened   pulse   this   moving   story. 

Illustrated.    $1.00    net 


By  the  Authors  of  "  The  Blind 
Man's  Eyes  " 

The 
Indian  Drum 


The  remarkable  mystery  story  of  the 
Great  Lakes  by  .William  MacHarg  and 
Edwin    Balmer, 

of  which 

Col.  Roosevelt  says: 

"The  book  has  appealed  to  me  particu- 
larly as  one  of  those  exceedingly  strong 
bits  of  work  peculiarly  American  in  type, 
which  we  ought  to  greet  as  a  lasting 
contribution    to    the    best    American    work." 

Frontispiece.     $1.40   net 


The  Little  Gods  Laugh 

By  LOUISE  MAUNSELL  FIELD 

To  Nita  Wynne  life  was  one  long  period 
of  disillusion  from  the  time  she  discerned 
the  real  character  of  her  idealized  lover 
until  the  years  had  brought  her  under- 
standing and  taught  her  the  lesson  of 
tolerance.  A  story  of  New  York  social 
and    professional    circles.  $1.40    net 

Amarilly  in  Love 

By  BELLE  K.  MANIATES 

A  further  joyous  record  of  "Amarilly  of 
Clothes  Line  Alley."  The  secret  of 
Amarilly's  charm  is  in  the  "glad-you-are- 
alive"    feeling   she    gives   you. 

Illustrated.     $1.25    net 

How  Are  You  Feeling 
Now? 

By  EDWIN  L.  SABIN 

A  little  book  in  which  you  shall  see  the 
humorous  side  of  such  experiences  as  go- 
ing to  the  dentist,  or  being  on  a  diet,  or 
even  having  your  appendix   removed. 

Illustrated.     75    cents   net. 


Four  Days 


The  Story  of  a  Soldier's  Marriage 

By  HETTY  HEMENWAY 

This  tale  of  how  England's  manhood  went  to  the  ordeal  contains 
in  its  half  a  hundred  pages  more  soul-moving  emotion  than  one 
often   finds   in   a   long   novel.  50    cents   net 


Familiar  Ways 

By  MARGARET  SHERWOOD 
Author  of  "The  Worn  Doorstep" 

A  volume  of  engaging  essays 
life;  delightfully  individual  in 
style. 


on     subjects    close 
Miss      Sherwood's 


to     everyday 

characteristic 

$1.25   net 


MY    FIFTY    YEARS    IN    THE    NAVY       By  Rear  Admiral  CHARLES  E.  CLARK,  U.  S.  N. 

Here    is    told    the    story    of    the    wonderful    transition    period  of  the   Navy.      The    story   of   Admiral   Clark's   experi- 
ences   on    almost   every    type   of    warship    will    be   an    inspiration    to    all    Americans.  With    illustrations.     $2.50    net 


The  Memoirs  of 
Colonel  John  S.  Mosby 

Edited  by  his  brother-in-law,  CHARLES 
WELLS  RUSSELL 

The   famous   Confederate   cavalry   leader   re- 
lates    his     experiences     graphically,     throwing 
considerable    new   light   on    Civil    War   events. 
With   illustrations  and  map.    $3.00  net 


Richard  Strauss:  The  Man  and  His  Works 

By  HENRY   T.  FINCK.    With    an   Apprecia- 
tion of  Strauss  by  Percy  Grainger 

There  has  been  available  so  little  of  per- 
manent value  concerning  Strauss  that  this 
readable  biography  will  be  most  welcome. 

Illustrated.    $2.50  net 


The  Story  of  Princeton 

By  EDWIN  M.  NORRIS 

The  author  of  the  newest  volume  in  this) 
"story  of  colleges"  series  is  well  known  to 
every  Princeton  man  as  the  editor  of  the 
Princeton  Alumni  Weekly.  Sixteen  illustra- 
tions   from    drawings    by    Lester    G.    Hornby. 

$2.00  net 


TO  BE  PUBLISHED  IN  NOVEMBER  A  REMARKABLE  BIOGRAPHY 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE 

By  hi*  ton  EDWARD  E.  HALE,  Jr. 

In    these    two    volumes   Edward    Everett    Hale,    Jr.,    presents   his  distinguished    father    much    as    he    presented    himself    to    his    friends. 
His    many    activities    are    carefully    set    forth,    and    there    are    liberal  quotations    from   his    more   significant   writings   and    speeches. 

With    illustrations.    -•   vols.   In   box.    $5.00    net 


MADAME  BRESHKOVSKY'S  OWN  STORY  TO  BE  PUBLISHED  IN  NOVEMBER 

THE  LITTLE  GRANDMOTHER  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION 

Reminiscences  and  Letters  of  Catherine  Breshkovsky 

Edited  by  ALICE  STONE  BLACKWELL 

Seldom  has  so  dramatic  a  story   been   unfolded;   this  is  one  of  those  rare  human  documents  that  cannot   fail   t'<  make  .1  profound   impn 
on   every    reader.  With    frontisp\ 
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Worth  While  War  Books 

ALL  IN  IT 

K1  Carries  On 


By 

Major 
Ian   Hay 
Beith 


A  Continuation 
of  "The  First 
Hundred 
Thousand" 


The  further  exploits  of  Kl  at  Ypres  and  at  the  Somme  described  with 
all  the  vividness,  humor  and  human  interest  that  has  made  "The  First 
Hundred  Thousand"  "the  greatest  book  of  the  war."  $1.50  net. 


AT  THE  FRONT  IN 
A  FLIVVER 

By  William  Yorke  Stevenson 

"It  is  impossible  to  read  it  without  get- 
ting a  vivid  impression  of  the  hardships 
suffered  and  the  heroism  of  the  men  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  carrying  the  wounded 
to  hospitals.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  literature  of  the  war." — Philadelphia 
Evening   Ledger.    Illustrated.    $1.25    net. 


WILLIAM  THE 
SECOND 

By  S.  C.  Hammer 

A  character  study  of  the  Kaiser  based  on 
his  own  speeches  and  on  those  of  other 
German  authorities,  as  well  as  upon  the 
history   of   his   reign.     $1.50    net. 


CRUMPS 

The  Plain  Tale  of  a  Canadian 
Who  Went 

By  Louis  Keene 

This  book,  written  in  the  shadow  of 
Ypres  by  a  young  artist  who  is  captain  of 
a  machine-gun  section,  describes  with 
breezy  freshness  the  training  and  fighting 
of  the  Canadian  army  and  the  light-hearted 
courage  with  which  they  have  mocked  death 
on   the   Ypres  salient.     $1.^5    net. 

THE  SANDS  OF 
FATE 

A  Study  of  an  Imperial  Conscience 
By  Sir  Thomas  Barclay 

A  reading  drama  dealing  with  the  causes 
and  course  of  the  present  War.  The  char- 
acters are  the  Kaiser  and  his  circle,  nearly 
all  of  whom  were  well  known  by  the 
author    before    the    War.     $1.50    net. 


THE  BRITISH  NAVY  AT  WAR 

By  W.  MacNeile  Bixon 

"The  author  has  with  remarkable  brevity  and  brilliancy  told  the  real  story 
(if  the  British  navy  in  the  recent  war.  It  thrills  the  reader,  and  it  is  as  authentic 
as  it  is  inspiring." — Boston  Transcript. 

"Mr.  Dixon's  little  book  presents  a  proud  record,  and  the  story  of  the 
great  battles  is  told  with  thrilling  effect." — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

"Whoever  is  susceptible  to  thrills  may  have  them  in  unstinted  measure  by 
reading  'The  British  Navy  at  War.'  " — Milwaukee  Prce  Press.  75  cents  net. 
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calls  "The  Soldier,"  was  a  born  pioneer 
with  the  restless  urge  which  seeks  for  new 
horizons ;  his  wife  and  children  shared  his 
wanderings  but  not  his  enthusiasm,  and 
the  book  takes  on  a  dramatic  quality  from 
the  struggle  between  the  spirit  of  the  father 
eager  for  new  lands  and  the  homeloving 
instincts  of  the  son  and  mother  longing  to 
go  back  to  the  settled  ways.  Hamlin  Gar- 
land was  born  in  Wisconsin  : 

I  count  myself  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  my 
boyhood  was  spent  in  the  midst  of  a  charming 
landscape  and  during  a  certain  heroic  era  of 
western  settlement.  The  men  and  women  of  that 
far  time  loom  large  in  my  thinking,  for  they 
possest  not  only  the  spirit  of  adventurers  but 
the  courage  of  warriors.  Aside  from  the  natural 
distortion  of  a  boy's  imagination  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  pioneers  of  1860  still  retained  some- 
thing broad  and  fine  in  their  action,  something 
a   boy   might   honorably   imitate. 

It  all  lies  in  the  unchanging  realm  of  the  past 
— this  land  of  my  childhood.  Its  charm,  its 
strange  dominion  cannot  return  save  in  the 
poet's  reminiscent  dream.  No  money,  no  railroad 
train  can  take  us  back  to  it.  .  .  .  It  was  a  mag- 
ical world,  born  of  the  vibrant  union  of  youth 
and  firelight,  of  music  and  the  voice  of  moan- 
ing winds — a  union  which  can  never  come  again 
to  you  or  me,  father,  uncle,  brother,  till  the 
coulee  meadows  bloom  again  unscarred  of  spade 
or  plow. 

The  author  shows  an  abiding  love  for  his 
state,  to  which  he  brought  back  his  pioneer 
parents  after  their  long  struggle  on  Iowa 
and  Dakota  farms,  of  which  the  son  does 
not  spare  us  one  sordid  detail.  Indeed  he 
seems  to  us  to  exaggerate  the  bareness  and 
ugliness  of  a  wild  prairie  claim  being  sub- 
dued into  a  "broken"  farm.  The  titanic- 
side  of  the  conflict  with  nature  does  not 
escape  the  man  who  wrestled  with  the- 
prairie  as  a  boy,  but  his  heart  was  never 
in  the  adventure  as  was  that  of  the  "Sol- 
dier" father  and  he  felt  his  return  to  New- 
England  as  an  escape  and  a  deliverance. 

For  seventy  days  I  walked  behind  the  plow 
on  the  new  farm.  It  was  lone  y  work  for  a  boy 
of  eleven.  I  disliked  cross-cutting  for  the  reason 
that  the  unrotted  sods  would  often  pile  up  in 
front  of  the  coulter  and  make  me  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.  There  is  a  certain  pathos  in  the  sight 
of  that  small  boy  tugging  and  kicking  at  the 
stubborn  turf  in  the  effort  to  free  his  p.ow.  .  .  . 
It  was  always  hard  to  go  back  to  the  farm  after 
one  of  these  days  of  leisure — back  to  greasy 
overalls  and  milk-bespattered  boots,  back  to  the 
society  of  fly-bedevilled  cows  and  steaming, 
sweaty  horses,  back  to  the  curry  comb  and  swill 
bucket.  Most  authors  in  writing  of  "the  merry, 
merry  farmer"  leave  out  experiences  like  these 
— they  omit  the  dust  and  the  grime,  they  forget 
the  army  worm,  the  flics,  the  heat,  as  well  as 
the  smells  and  drudgery  of  the  barns.  Milking  is 
a  tedious  job.  We  all  hated  it.  .  .  .  My  eyes  saw 
nothing  but  the  loneliness  and  the  lack  of  beauty 
in   the   landscape.    .   .    . 

I  clearly  perceived  that  our  Song  of  Emigra- 
tion had  been,  in  effect,  the  hymn  of  fugitives. 
.  .  .  I  perceived  little  that  was  poetic,  little 
that  was  idyllic,  and  nothing  that  was  humorous 
in  the  man  who  with  hands  like  claws  was 
scratching  a  scanty  living  from  the  soil  of  a 
rented  farm  while  his  wife  walked  her  ceaseless 
round  from  tub  to  churn  and  from  churn  to  tub. 
On  the  contrary,  the  life  of  such  a  family  ap- 
pealed to  me  as  an  almost  unrelievedly  tragic 
futility.  .  .  .  For  me  the  grime  and  the  mud 
and  the  sweat  and  the  dust  exist.  They  still  form 
a  large  part  of  the  life  on  the  farm,  and  I  in- 
tend that  they  shall  go  into  my  stories  in  their 
proper  proportion. 

A  biography  must  necessarily  be  a  life 
seen  thru  a  temperament  and  experiences 
that  would  have  been  a  matter  of  course 
or  even  interesting  to  a  "born  farmer,"  or 
a  biologist  revolted  the  bookish  lad  whose 
tastes  were  cultural  and  never  agricultural. 
And  the  man  with  a  real  love  for  the  farm 
does  not  write  books  about  it. 

With  this  reservation  A  Son  of  the  Mid- 
dle Border  seems  to  us  a  great  and  a  true 
hook ;  a  contribution  to  our  annals  of  the 
settlement  of  our  country ;  as  well  as  a 
story  of  unusual  interest  and  even  fascina- 
tion. We  who  make  history  so  fast,  need 
to  have  these  pictures  of  pioneer  life  fixt  be- 
fore they  fade  from  the  memories  of  sons 
of  the  "Middle  Border."  America  is  at  the 
end  of  the  trail  that  led  to  unexplored  lands 
and  untried  adventures — let  her  pause  to 
look    back    over    the    way    she    has    come. 
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Pioneer  clays  will  not  return,  but  she  has 

use  for  all  the  courage  and  endurance  that 

they  engendered. 

A   Son  of  the   Middle   Border,   by   Hamlin   Gar- 
land.  Macmillan.   $1.60. 

The  Second  Advent 

rpHE  COMING,  by  .T.  C.  Snaith,  author 
J_  of  '"The  Sailor"  and  several  other  suc- 
cessful adventures  in  fiction,  is  an  am- 
bitious attempt  to  bring  the  personality  of 
Jesus  into  a  modern  setting.  The  scene  is 
rural  England  during  the  course  of  the 
present  war.  The  vicar  of  Penfold-with- 
( 'hurley  preaches  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  in  the  formal,  decorous  manner  suit- 
ed to  an  old  and  established  church.  He  is 
much  troubled  by  a  young  carpenter  in  the 
village,  frail  in  body  and  eccentric  in  speech 
and  manners,  whose  apparent  indifference 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  war  affronts  his  pa- 
triotism, whose  familiar  speech  of  heavenly 
things  seems  to  him  blasphemy,  and  whose 
visions  of  the  supernatural  rouses  in  his 
mind  the  suspicion  of  insanity.  So  the  vicar 
bestirs  himself  to  get  the  young  man  in- 
carcerated in  an  asylum  in  spite  of  the 
reluctance  of  some  of  his  friends,  who  are 
much  imprest  by  the  sweet  spirit  of  the 
carpenter,  to  let  him  act  in  the  case.  Even 
in  the  insane  asylum  John  Smith,  who  is 
poet  as  well  as  carpenter,  manages  to  de- 
liver his  message  to  the  world,  and  the 
vicar  discovers  at  last  that  he  has  failed 
to  recognize  the  Messiah  whose  advent  he 
had  so  long  awaited. 

Mr.  Snaith  handles  his  theme  delicately, 
poetically,  with  a  fine  and  sensitive  rever- 
ence. One  feels,  however,  that  John  Smith 
was  rather  too  weak  and  sentimental  a  fig- 
ure to  be  a  true  avatar  of  the  great  cen- 
tral character  of  the  New  Testament.  A 
number  of  writers  within  recent  years  have 
undertaken  the  inspiring,  tho  difficult,  task 
of  rewriting  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  terms 
of  our  own  generation,  but  practically  all 
of  them  have  failed  in  the  same  way.  They 
have  omitted  the  strong  and  manly  quali- 
ties so  fundamental  in  the  historical  Jesus 
and  left  only  a  gentle  dreamer,  an  im- 
practical St.  Francis.  Mr.  Snaith's  sincere 
and  interesting  novel  is  somewhat  weak- 
ened by  this  serious  misconception  of  the 
personality  of  the  Messiah. 

The    Coming,    by    J.    C.    Snaith.    D.    Appleton 
Company.    $1.50. 

The  Realm  of  Babel 

THERE  has  been  no  lack  of  careful, 
scholarly  studies  of  the  unique  political, 
social  and  racial  problems  of  the  Habsburg 
Empire  and  no  lack  of  war  propaganda 
books  written  to  prove  that  this  unwieldy 
political  structure  must  be  kept  together  or 
must  be  taken  apart.  Austria-Hungary,  by 
Wolf  von  Schierbrand,  is  a  happy  mean 
between  the  scholarly  survey  and  the  jour- 
nalistic war  book.  It  discusses  the  prob- 
lems of  the  country  with  unusual  complete- 
ness of  scope  and  moderation  of  tone,  but 
there  is  an  attempt  to  interpret  the  soul 
as  well  as  the  body,  to  give  the  meaning  of 
facts  as  well  as  the  facts  themselves.  The 
author  tells  us,  for  example,  that  under- 
neath the  many  antagonisms  of  the  poly- 
glot empire,  "a  certain  easy  good-nature,  a 
certain  leisureliness,  a  certain  trend  to  hos- 
pitality, a  certain  flabby  softness  and  lack 
of  rusged  energy,  an  unpretentious  kind- 
ness, a  certain  freshness  of  spirit  and 
nai'veness  appear  to  mark  them  all,  no  mat- 
ter what  their  race  or  creed."  This  is  .- 
fact,  but  you  will  not  find  if  in  Baedeker 
or  the  Britannica. 

The  author  had  the  advantages  of  knowl- 
edge and  sympathy.  He  traveled  in  various 
parU«  of  the  Habsburg  realm  from  1912  to 
1016  and  his  descriptions  of  the  people  in 
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Ready  Next  Week 

"  The  Greatest  Book  of  Its 
Kind  in  the  Last  Decade." 

Viscount  Morley's  Recollections 

By  Viscount  Morley,  O.  M. 

A  veritable  revelation  of  the  inner  literary  and 
political  history  of  England,  taking  the  reader 
behind  the  scenes  of  the  public  life  of  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years.  The  book  positively  teems 
with  allusions  to  men  and  matters  of  enthralling 
interest.     In  two  volumes.  $7.50 


•Other  New  Macmillan  Books' 


Winston  Churchill's  New 
Novel 

THE  DWELLING 
PLACE  OF  LIGHT 

"One  of  the  most  absorbing 
and  fascinating  romances, 
and  one  of  the  most  finished 
masterpieces  of  serious  liter- 
ary art  which  have  appeared 
in  this  year  or  in  this  cen- 
tury."— N .  Y.  Tribune. 

$1.60 

H.  G.    Wells'  New  Novel 

THE  SOUL  OF 
A  BISHOP 

"As  brilliant  a  piece  of 
writing  as  Mr.  Wells  has 
ever  offered  the  public  .  .  . 
entertaining  from  beginning 
to  end."— Ar.  Y.  Sun. 

"An  era-making  book,  vital 
and  compelling  .  .  .  han- 
dled like  'Mr.  Britling,'  in  un- 
forgettable dramatic  style." 
— Brooklyn  Eagle.  $i-5o 

Upton  Sinclair's  New  Novel 

KING  COAL 

"A  novel  that  should  be  put 
in  the  hands  of  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  United 
States  .  .  .  well  written, 
a  great  human  document 
.  nothing  so  brilliant 
and  thrilling  in  many  a  day." 
— Chicago  News. 
"Undoubtedly  impressive,  a 
masterly  delineation." — N.  Y. 
Tribune.  $150 


THE  ARTHUR 
RAGKHAM 
KING  ARTHUR 

With  illustrations  and  deco- 
rations in  color  and  in  black 
and  zvhitc  by  Arthur  Rack- 
ham.  (Text  abridged  from 
Malory's  Morte  d' Arthur 
by  Alfred  W.  Pollard.) 
Arthur  Rackham  is  one  of 
the  foremost  illustrators  of 
the  world ;  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  more  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  his  work  than 
those  contained  in  this  book. 

Fine  Limited  Edition,  $15.00 

Hamlin  Garland's  New 
Book 

A  SON  OF  THE 
MIDDLE  BORDER 

"The  most  sensitive  inter- 
pretation that  has  been  writ- 
ten of  pioneer  life  in  Amer- 
ica ..  .  an  admirable  book, 
a  revealing  drama,  told  with 
more  genius  than  America 
has  yet  been  able  to  muster." 
— New  Republic.  111.  $1.60 
Autograph  Edition,  $2.50 

Mrs.   Cholmondeley's 
Remarkable  Book 

CHRISTINE 

"Absorbingly  interesting  .  .  . 
so  real  that  one  is  tempted 
to  doubt  whether  it  is  fiction 
at  all  .  .  .  doubly  welcome 
and  doubly  important." — 
N.  Y.  Times. 

"Whether  fact  or  fiction,  it  is 
unique  among  all  the  books 
evoked  by  the  war."  -Phila- 
delphia? Press.  $1.25 
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A  Field-Chaplain  in  the  Trenche.1 

THE  CROSS  AT  THE  FRONT 

By  Thomas  Tiplady 


!*^S^a<u 


Ask  ANY  Bookseller  for 

REVELLS' 


ISS  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
17  N.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


Among  all  the 
ar  Books  none 
quite  parallels  the 
purpose  of  these 
sketches  from  the 
blood-soaked  fields 
of  Flanders.  Out 
of  a  chorus  of 
pain  comes  a  note 
of  joy  and  opti- 
mism, revealing  a 
phase  of  the 
World  War,  hith- 
erto left  untouched. 

Net   $r.oo. 


Dominie  Dean     The  Liule  Minister 

By  Ellis  Parker  Butler  ^^ 

Author  of  "Pigs  is  Pigs" 

"Mr.  Butler  has  told  his  tale  well.  If  it  could 
be  circulated  in  the  thousands  of  communities 
of  the  kind  in  which  David  Dean  lived,  it  would 
pay  for  its  writing  many  times  over.  It  is  in  Mr. 
Butler's  best  vein,  and  is  enjoyable  throughout." 
— N.   Y.  Evening  Post.         Illustrated.    Net  $1.35. 


An  American  Girl  in  Syria 

Who  Follows  in  their  Train? 

By  Mary  Caroline  Holmes 

The  charmingly  written  account  of  an  American 
girl's  adventures  in  the  land  of  Syria.  Those 
who  read  and  succumbed  to  the  fascination  of 
"The  Lady  of  the  Decoration"  may  anticipate 
a    similar    pleasure    from    this    delightful    volume. 

Net  $1.25. 


A  Tale  of  the  Conquest  of  Canaan 

When  the  Sun  Stood  Still 

By  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady 

"Cyrus  Townsend  Brady  has  written  another 
historical  novel,  a  tribute  to  the  Jewish  people, 
showing  them  in  the  days  when  they  were  valiant 
fighters  on  the  battlefield.  It  is  a  gripping  story, 
which  will  prove  entertaining  to  those  who  like 
historical    novels." — Post-Dispatch.  Net    $1.35. 


A  Boy's  Book  of  Magic 

The  Magic  of  Science 

By  A.  Frederick  Collins 

A  boy's  book  of  rare  delight.  It  opens  up  a 
practically  unending  vista  of  entertainment, 
which  is  as  much  valuable  knowledge  as  it  is 
diversion  and  amusement.  Nearly  one  hundred 
and    fifty    sketches    illustrate    the    text. 

Profusely    illustrated.    Net    $1.25. 


A  Girl's  Fairy  Book 

Through  the  Rainbow 

By  Florence  Peltier 

A  Fairy  Story.  With  illustrations  by  Clara  P. 
Wilson  and  Jewel  L,  Morrison.  In  some  respects 
the  reader  is  reminded  of  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land"; in  others,  met  only  by  new,  original 
fanci'  -       \    book   of   sheer,    unalloyed   delight. 

Small    quarto,    cloth.     Net   $1.00. 

30  Years  with  the  Mexicans 

In  Peace  and  Revolution 

By  Alden  Case  Buell 

"The  other  ride"  of  the  Mexican  character  as 
seen  by  a  missionary — an  old  resident  of  Mex- 
ico. A  deeply  interesting  book  which  reveals  the 
land   and    the   people   as   they    really   are. 

Illustrated.    Net  $1.50. 

The  North  American  Idea 

By  James  A.  MacDonald,  LL.D. 

The  famous  Canadian  editor  discusses  the 
growth  and  development  of  that  spirit  of  liberty, 
just  government  and  freedom  of  individual 
action  in  the  light  of  its  relation  to  the  Great 
World   War.  Cloth.    Net  $1.25. 

Russia  in  Transformation 

By  Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.D. 

A   book    of    timely    interest,    showing   the    condi- 
tions   hading    up    to    the    Revolution    and    funda- 
mental    characteristics     which     will     undoubi 
affect    New    Russia.  Nel 


\v;u-  time,  tho  too  infrequent,  are  of  great 
interest.  Particularly  vivid  is  his  picture 
of  the  first  days  of  the  Great  War  : 

When  the  night  finally  came,  the  night  of  July 
24th,  and  the  wire  flashed  the  news  from  Bel- 
grade that  Serbia  had  rejected  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  ultimatum,  the  whole  town,  the  whole 
two  millions  of  Vienna,  were  strung  up  for  war. 
The  whole  town  was  frantic  with  joy.  Total 
strantrers  embraced  each  other.  They  wept  for 
joy.  The  nightmare  of  humiliation,  of  disdain 
gulped  down  like  a  nauseous  drug  for  ages,  was 
off  their  breasts.  They  felt  like  freemen,  like 
heroes  fit  for  battle.  It  was  the  same  in  Buda- 
pest ;  it  was  similar  in  the  provincial  capitals. 
If  ever  a  nation  went  into  war  as  to  a  feast, 
as  to  a  cleansing,  strengthening  bath,  Austria- 
Hungary  surely  did  on  that  sultry,  nerve-racking 
night    of   July   24th,    1914. 

The  greatest  weakness  of  the  Habsburg 
Empire  is  its  economic  backwardness  and 
to  this,  in  the  author's  opinion,  is  due  its 
dependence  on  Germany.  Hungary  s  for  in- 
stance, with  perhaps  the  best  agricultural 
land  in  all  Europe,  produces  only  52  per 
cent  as  much  per  acre  of  cultivated  soil  as 
Germany.  The  nobles  hold  much  of  the 
land  in  great  estates  in  nearly  every  part 
of  the  Empire  and  their  lands  are  the  least 
productive ;  partly  because  of  the  space 
given  over  to  hunting  grounds  and  pleasure 
parks  and  partly  because  of  the  degraded 
position  of  the  tenant  farmer  and  agricul- 
tural laborer.  The  author  assures  us  that 
"the  Austrian  people,  in  their  vast  major- 
ity, are  now  subsisting  on  about  half  the 
amount  of  food  they  habitually  consumed 
before  the  war"  ;  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  neglect  of  scientific  agriculture  during 
the  years  of  peace.  In  industrial  develop- 
ment, most  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  na- 
tionalities are  generations  behind  the  age. 
The  author  makes  an  exception  of  the 
Czechs  of  Bohemia,  whom  he  praises  as  the 
most  energetic,  practical,  thrifty  and  well 
educated  of  all  the  Slavic  peoples,  and,  in- 
deed, the  equals  of  their  German  neigh- 
bors in  these  respects. 

And  here  is  a  sketch  of  the  gallant,  reck- 
less Magyars  of  Hungary  : 

In  the  course  of  the  war  I  paid  several  short 
visits  to  Budapest.  It  was  an  entirely  different 
atmosphere  into  which  one  plunged.  Not  only 
because  there  was  neither  lack  of  reliable  news 
from  every  source  nor  of  palatable  meals,  but 
also  for  the  reason  that  the  Hungarians  at  no 
time  during  the  fearful  struggle  .  .  .  lost  cour- 
age and  self-confidence.  A  more  striking  contrast 
those  days  it  was  hard  to  conceive  than  the 
timid  and  nervous  people  of  Vienna  and  the 
dare-devil  Magyars  of  Budapest.  In  the  elegant 
Andrassy  street  of  that  gay  capital,  a  sort  of 
Fifth  Avenue,  plus  the  buoyant,  open-air  life  of 
the  cafes  with  their  gipsy  bands  forever  tuning 
up  the  nerves,  no  stranger  would  have  for  a 
moment  supposed  he  was  in  a  city  but  a  short 
distance  from  where  a  life-and-death  struggle 
was  going  on — in  those  Carpathian  passes  where 
hecatombs  of  war's  victims  lie  still  bleaching  in 
the  sun.  All  the  reckless  life  of  a  pleasure-loving 
city  was  rushing  on  thru  it  all.  There  was  as 
much  gambling  and  as  much  music  and  as  much 
love-making  as  ever — at  least  to  all  appearances. 

Austria-Hungary,     the     Poh/glot     Empire,     by 

Wolf   von    Schierbrand.    New    York  :    Frederick 

A.  Stokes  Company.   $3. 

For  Ireland 

A  courageous,  romantic,  naive  story  is 
that  of  Margaret  Skinnider's  part  in  the 
Dublin  rising.  The  book  is  not  Irish  in 
phrase,  witness  its  very  British  title. 
Doing  My  Bit  for  Ireland,  but  it  Is 
thoroly  Irish  in  spirit.  Youth,  devo- 
tion, enthusiasm,  disappointment,  tragedy, 
these  are  the  notes  struck.  The  touch  of 
comedy  is  all  unconscious  as  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  failure  to  meet  the  good  ship 
"And"  with  its  load  of  arms.  (The  Century 
Company,  $1.) 

Those  who  wish  to  understand  the  views 
of  the  Ti-ish  Nationalists  who  are  support- 
ing The  Irish  Home-Rule  Convention 
Id  certainly  read  the  little  book  re- 
cently published  under  this  title  which  con- 
tains essays  by  George  Russell  (A.  E.) 
;iik1  John  Quinn  as  well  as  an  address  by 
Sir  Horace  PlunSett,  who  has  presided 
over  the  sessions  of  the  convention.  Every 
lover    of    Ireland    (and    what    American    is 


not?)  will  rejoice  that  brains  so  keen  and 
spirits  so  well  disposed  and  conciliatory  are 
at  work  on  the  most  difficult  problem  of 
the  future  constitution  of  the  Irish  nation. 
(Macmillan,  50  cents.) 

Of  course  The  Soul  of  Ulster  is  no  more 
dispassionate  than  any  Sinn  Feiner  argu- 
ment. But  it  is  well  for  us  interested  on- 
lookers to  see  the  other  side  of  the  peren- 
nial Irish  question.  Ernest  W.  Hamilton 
sets  forth  with  vividness  matters  seldom 
stated  and  makes  comprehensible  the  un- 
dying bitterness  between  north  and  south 
Ireland.   (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 

Half  a  Dozen  Stories 

A  Maid  of  Old  Manhattan,  by  Emilie 
Benson  Knipe  and  Alden  Arthur  Kuipe.  is 
a  romantic  tale  of  Indians  and  Dutch  col- 
onists in  the  days  of  old  New  Amsterdam. 
(Macmillan.  $1.25.) 

The  Village  Shield,  by  Ruth  Gaines  and 
Georgia  Willis  Read,  is  a  story  of  love  and 
war  in  Mexico.  It  is  rich  in  local  color  and 
rather  too  rich  in  Spanish  phrases  inserted 
to  enhance  that  color.  (E.  P.  Dutton, 
$1.50.) 

The  Joyful  Years,  by  F.  T.  Wawn,  is  the 
story  of  Cynthia  and  Peter  who  belong  to 
the  best  English  society  and  must  needs 
love  and  wed  under  great  difficulties.  Then 
Peter  goes  to  war.  Incidentally  the  book  is 
a  mental  revel  in  feminine  pulchritude. 
(E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    $1.50.) 

Marie  Grubbc.  by  J.  P.  Jacobsen,  is  an 
historical  novel  of  the  wars  between  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  translation  from  the  Danish  was 
made  by  Hanna  Astrup  Larsen.  The  tale 
is  a  gloomy  one,  and  the  manner  of  treat- 
ment harshly  realistic.  (American- Scandi- 
navian Foundation,  New  York.) 

A  work  of  fine  scholarship  is  the  edition 
of  Lily's  Anatomy  of  Wit  and  Eui>hties, 
His  England,  by  M.  W.  Croll  and  Henry 
Clemons.  The  essay  introducing  this  fore- 
runner of  the  popular  novel  discusses  the 
times,  the  author  and  the  much  disputed 
origin  of  the  literary  form  known  as 
Euphueism.    (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  $2.25.) 

A  Young  Lion  of  Flanders,  by  Jo  Van 
Ammers  Kueller,  translated  by  C.  Thieme, 
is  a  story  of  the  German  occupation  of  Bel- 
gium and  of  the  suffering  of  one  Belgian 
family,  and  of  the  heroism  of  one  boy,  a 
young  despatch  rider  who  lived  to  serve  his 
country.  The  story,  the  author  tells  us,  was 
written  that  her  own  children  might  learn 
thru  reading  it  the  horror  and  futility  of 
war.  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  prow- 
ess of  the  boy  Leon,  and  his  thrilling  ad- 
ventures would  appeal  to  the  heart  of  youth 
as  glorious.  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
$1.50.) 

Scientific  Theories  and  Facts 

An  excellent  restatement  of  the  evidence 
for  The  Theory  of  Evolution  is  presented 
in  six  lectures  by  Prof.  William  B.  Scott. 
The  book  makes  an  excellent  bridge  be- 
tween the  Darwinism  which  is  synonymous 
with  evolution  for  so  many  of  the  older 
readers,  and  the  newer  theories  growing  out 
of  recent  experiment  and  observation.  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  $1.) 

The  World's  Minerals,  by  Leonard  J. 
Spencer,  is  an  excellent  popular  introduc- 
tion to  the  subject.  It  contains  descrip- 
tions of  116  species  of  the  more  common 
simple  minerals,  the  classification  of  which 
is  strictly  chemical.  There  are  forty  col- 
ored plates,  also  an  appendix  on  rare  min- 
erals and  ores  of  economic  importance. 
In  view  of  the  dearth  of  good  elementary 
books  on  this  subject,  this  volume  is  espe- 
cially welcome.  (F.  A.  Stokes  Company, 
$2.75.) 

Chemical  Discovery  and  Invention  in  the 
Twentieth  Century,  by  Sir  William  Tilden. 
is  a  bulky  volume  giving  an  account  of  the 
momentous  conquests  of  matter  by  human 
knowledge  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 
It  contains  descriptions  of  laboratory  equip- 
ment and  special  apparatus  of  recent  in- 
vention, a  discussion  of  modern  chemical 
theories  and  discoveries,  an  account  of  mod- 
ern   applications  of  chemistry,  such  as  the 
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processes  for  obtaining  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen from  the  air,  and  a  survey  of  the 
progress  in  organic  chemistry,  it  forms 
a  most  valuable  summing  up  of  recent 
progress.   (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  $3.50.) 

An  example  of  the  way  the  world  is  con- 
verted from  the  error  of  its  ways  of  think- 
ing is  given  in  Dr.  Dorothy  Stimson's 
monographs  on  The  Gradual  Acceptance 
of  the  Copernican  Theory  of  the  Universe. 
It  contains,  among  other  curious  docu- 
ments, a  translation  of  an  argument  dated 
1619  from  that  stronghold  of  conservatism, 
the  University  of  Louvain,  to  prove  that 
"the  sun  do  move."  (Baker  &  Taylor  Com- 
pany, $1.25.) 

A  fourth  edition  within  ten  years  indi- 
cates the  character  of  the  late  Dr.  E.  H. 
Lock's  Recent  Progress  in  the  Study  of 
Variation,  Heredity  and  Evolution  which 
has  been  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  by 
Professor  Doncaster.  The  chief  additions 
relate  to '  very  recent  work  on  sex  deter- 
mination and  on  so-called  "linkages"  or 
coupling  of  characters — principally  the 
work  of  American  investigators.  (E.  P 
Dutton  &  Co.,  $2.) 

Dr.  B.  L.  Stevenson's  Socio- Anthropome- 
try is  a  study  of  the  physical  traits  of  the 
three  chief  racial  types  in  Europe  and  the 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  trace  their 
influence  on  history.  The  author's  conclu- 
sion is  that :  "Changes  in  anthropologic 
type  are  so  long  delayed  and  so  extended 
in  space  that  under  no  consideration  can 
they  be  made  use  of  to  support  explana- 
tions for  the  occurrence  of  political  or 
economic  events."  (R.  G.  Badger,  Boston. 
$1.) 

Evan  McLennan  is  the  author  of  Cos- 
mica!  Evolution,  an  attempt  to  criticize 
destructively  the  accepted  theories  of  as- 
tronomical and  physical  science  and  to  re- 
place them  with  a  constructive  theory  all 
his  own.  His  criticisms  are  very  ingenious 
and  his  work  is  highly  suggestive  and 
worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration  despite 
the  fact  that  scientists  do  not  find  his 
theories  acceptable.  There  is  much  in  the 
book  which  the  lay  reader  would  find  inter- 
esting. (Privately  printed,  Corvallis,  Wash- 
ington.) 

History  of  Several  Sorts 

The  fourth  of  the  nine  vdlumes  of  Dio's 
Roman  History,  translated  by  Earnest 
Cary ;  Galen,  translated  by  A.  J.  Brock, 
and  the  fourth  of  the  ten  volumes  of  Plu- 
tarch, translated  by  Bernadotte  Perrin,  are 
late  issues  of  the  Loeb  Classics.  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  $1.50  each.) 

Anne  of  Britanny,  by  Helen  J.  Sanborn, 
is  a  romantic  slice  of  medieval  French  his- 
tory and  a  sympathetic  biography  of  a 
woman  who  was  twice  queen  of  France. 
Many  illuminating  glimpses  of  the  age  and 
the  country  are  given  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative.  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard,  Bos- 
ton, $2.) 

The  History  of  Medieval  Europe,  by 
Prof.  Lynn  Thorndike.  of  Western  Reserve 
University,  is  a  good  text  for  the  backbone 
of  any  high  school,  normal  school  or  col- 
lege course  of  medieval  history.  In  the 
course  of  G40  pages  of  reading  matter  the 
story  of  Europe  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to 
the  rise  of  national  monarchies  in  the  six- 
teenth century  is  related  with  exceptional 
adequacy.  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston, 
$2.75.) 

For  years  resident  in  South  America, 
and  now  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Magazine,  L.  E.  Elliott  has  made  a 
very  full  study  of  Brazil  Today  and  Tomor- 
row. Chapters  on  the  history  and  social 
life  fill  a  third  of  the  book.  The  rest  is  de- 
voted to  business  interests  and  conditions. 
The  Brazilian  point  of  view  is  given  by 
much  reference  to  native  papers.  Maps  and 
excellent  illustrations  complete  a  valuable 
book.  (The  Macmillan  Company,  $2.25.  t 

Historic  Silver  of  the  Colonics  and  Its 
Makers,  by  Francis  Hill  Bigelow,  is  .in 
elaborate  survey  of  the  treasures  of  silver- 
ware existing  in  America  from  the  early 
settlements  of  Puritan  and  Cavalier  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  The  325  illuslia 
tions  of  pieces  of  Colonial   plate  which   the 
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THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK,  one  of  the 
leading  financial  institutions  of  the  world,  has  a  well  organized 
Educational  Department  for  its  employees  and  some  of  the  topics 
taught  and  discussed  appear  above. 

The  Department  includes  a  carefully  selected  library  containing  at 
least  one  general  reference  work  that  treats  every  one  of  these  topics 
and  thousands  of  others.     That  work  is 


The  c 


Made    in    America  ; 
it    covers    the  world 


THE  NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Second  Edition;  Just  Completed 

Revised,    Rewritten   and    Reset    from  A   to    Z. 

Printed   Throughout   from   New   Plates. 

Number  of  Volumes  Increased. 

Size  of  Page  Enlarged. 

24  VOLUMES;  80,000  ARTICLES 

Editors: 

FRANK  MOORE  COLBY,  A.M. 

TALCOTT  WILLIAMS.  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  Litt.D. 

More  than  500  Contributors  and  Office-Editors 

The  New  International  is  not  only  available 
for  the  education  and  business  use  of  the 
bank's  employees,  but  the  President  of  the  In- 
stitution has  himself  purchased  three  sets  for 
home-  and  office-use. 

Hundreds  of  other  banks  and  bankers  have 
bought  and  use  The  New  International. 
Officials  and  employees  alike  find  it 


The  Best  General  Help  to  Business  Efficiency 


STRONG  **  Accuracy:  a  1  1  important 
■*  IWI'**  articles  written  by  specialists. 
POINTS  2-  Authority:  can  be  quoted 
on  any  subject  without  fear  of 
successful    contradiction. 

3.  Comprehensiveness:  covers  a  wider  field 
than  any  other  general  reference  work.  It 
contains  80,000  articles — -30,000  more  than 
any   other  encyclopaedia. 

4.  Lucidity:  written  in  language  so  plain 
that  even   the  young  folks   can    understand. 

5.  Illustrations  and  Maps:  carefully  prepared 
to  illuminate  and   explain   the  text. 

6.  Convenience:  printed  on  thin  paper — not 
too  thin   but  easy  to  handle  and  to   leaf. 

7.  Arrangement:  all  subjects  alphabetically 
arranged  and   easy   to  find. 

8.  Pronunciation:  all  except  the  most  com- 
mon words  made  clear  by  a  simple  phonetic 
system.     Derivations  also  indicated. 

9.  Bibliography:  every  important  subject 
supplemented  by  a  full  list  of  books  that 
may   be   consulted. 

10.  Courses  of  Reading  and  Study:  afford 
specialized  help  toward  self-instruction  in 
leading   branches    of   knowledge. 

11.  Research  Bureau  Service:  provides  sub- 
scribers the  free  privilege  of  information 
from  our  Editors  on  any  encyclopaedic 
subject. 

12.  Attractiveness:  Monthly  prices  stimu- 
late use  of  volumes,  thus  increasing  their 
interest   and  value. 

D0DD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


As  The  New  International  serves 
banks  and  bankers,  so  it  serves  those  in 
other  lines  and  is  thus  the  favorite  refer- 
ence work  for  men  and  women  in  even- 
profession,  occupation  and  employment. 

And  it  will  serve  you,  as  you  will  quickly 
see  if  you  will  let  us  send  you  our  80- 
page     Illustrated    Book    of    Specimen     t 
Pages,  Engravings,   Plates  in  Color,    / 
Maps,  etc.,  with  partial  lists  of  sub-     / 
jects  treated  and  a  description  of    / 
our    Courses    of    Reading    and     /  & 
Study    designed    not    only    for    /«$?      .'."A 
advanced     students     but     to     /  «*• 
help     the    young    folks    in    S^      DODD. 
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BOOKS  FOR  PROGRESSIVES  IN  RELIGION 

THE  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  GENERATION 

OR 

OUR  KNOWLEDGE  REGARDING  HEREDITY 

By  Elliot  R.  Downing 

Ready  Soon 

Of  interest   to   the  general   reader  and  suitable  as  a  textbook  for 
classes  of  young  people  in  Sunday  school,  high  school,  and  college. 


The  Millennial  Hope 

By  SniRLEY  J.  Case.    For  early  pub- 
lication. 

This  book  will  deal  with  the  subject 
of  the  millennium  from  a  modern  point 
of  view. 

Other  books  by  the  same  author : 

The  Evolution  of  Early 
Christianity 

$1.50,  postage  extra. 

Beginnings  of  the  Christian  move- 
ment are  studied  in  the  light  of  the  ac- 
tual religious  situation  of  the  first  cen- 
tury. 

The  Historicity  of  Jesus 

$1.50,  postage  extra. 

A  criticism  of  the  contention  that 
.Jesus  never  lived,  a  statement  of  the 
evidence  for  his  existence,  and  an  esti- 
mate of  his  relation  to  Christianity. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 


A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the 

Christian  Religion 

Edited  by  Gerald  B.  Smith.    $8.00, 

postage  extra. 

A  comprehensive  survey  by  12  well- 
known  scholars.  Every  minister  should 
have  a  copy. 

The  Psychology  of  Religion 

By   George  A.  Coe.     $1.50,  postage 

extra. 

A  book  for  the  student  and  general 
reader.  "I  consider  it  the  best  single 
volume  on  the  subject  in  English.  For 
that  matter  I  know  of  none  so  good  in 
French  or  German." — J.  A.  Leighton, 
Ohio  State  University. 

Story  of  the  New  Testament 

By  E.  J.  Goodspeed.     $1.00,  postage 

extra. 

This  book  is  designed  to  present 
vividly  and  unconventionally  the  situa- 
tions which  called  forth  the  several 
books  or  letters,  and  the  way  each 
sought  to  meet  the  special  situation  to 
which  it  was  addressed. 

5851  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Buy  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

Mr.  Purinton,  Director  of  The  Independent  Efficiency  Service,  says: 

"  Remember  that  a  nameless  product  is  generally 
a  worthless  product.  Buy  goods  that  are  nation- 
ally known,  perpetually  advertised.  Their  quality 
is  higher,  their  cost  lower." 

Your  great  and  sure  protection  in  buying  goods  is  to  buy  trade-marked 
goods.  If  foods,  drinks,  medicines,  drugs,  household  supplies  or  toilet 
preparations,  you  may  be  sure  of  a  scientific  guarantee  of  their  worth,  if 
they  are  nationally  advertised — not  one  month,  or  one  year,  but  year 
after  year. 

You  may  well  look  with  suspicion  on  any  merchandise  that  cannot — and 
therefore  does  not — stand  this  test. 

The  dealer  who  offers  you  something  "just  as  good"  is  not  your  friend. 

The  dealer  who  says  he  does  not  carry  "this"  or  "that"  but  promises  to 
get  it  for  you  is  your  friend. 

If  you  see  it  advertised  in  The  Independent  it  is  "standard"  and  you  can 
buy  it  with  a  free  mind. 

Watch  The  Independent's  advertising  columns — and  you  may  feel  secure 
in  your  purchasing. 

Consult,  if  you  please,  The  Independent's  Plan  and  Purchase  Department, 
which  will  gladly  tell  you,  without  charge,  what  to  buy  and  where  and  why. 
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author  has  selected  as  typical  or  as  par- 
ticularly beautiful  will  arouse  the  wonder- 
ing admiration  of  those  who  think  of  our 
forefathers  only  as  simple  and  rather  in- 
artistic frontiersmen.  It  is  certain  that  no 
multimillionaire  of  today  could  boast  of 
owning  finer  examples  of  the  silversmith's 
art.  (Macmillan,  $6.) 

The  Story  of  Princeton,  by  Edwin  M. 
Norris,  is  the  latest  of  a  series  of  popular 
histories  of  leading  American  colleges  and 
universities.  Every  reader  will  read  with 
particular  interest  and  no  little  amazement 
the  chapters  which  tell  of  the  turbulent 
days  a  hundred  years  ago  when  riot  and 
rebellion  of  the  students  were  common 
events.   (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  $2.) 

The  Single  Tax  Year  Book,  edited  by 
Joseph  Dana  Miller,  is  an  encyclopedia  for 
the  propagandist.  To  it  have  contributed 
many  of  the  leading  advocates  of  the  theor- 
ies of  Henry  George  in  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries,  and  there  is  also  a 
full  account  of  recent  progress  toward  the 
single  tax  in  the  various  states  and  in  the 
nations  to  which  the  doctrine  has  spread. 
(Single  Tax  Review  Company,  New  York, 
$2.50.) 

Out  of  Their  Mouths  is  a  collection  of 
quotations  from  German  statesmen  and 
writers  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose 
of  stirring  up  the  war  spirit  by  showing 
the  abhorrent  aspect  of  Prussian  imperial- 
ism. Such  a  volume  is  also  a  great  con- 
venience when  one  wants  to  refer  to  some 
significant  utterance.  But  we  hope  no  Ger- 
man will  take  the  hint  and  compile  a  vol- 
ume of  what  our  Fourth  of  July  speechers 
and  newspapers  have  said  of  America's 
superiority  and  manifest  destiny.  (Apple- 
ton,  $1.) 

Poems  of  War  and  Peace 

Bjornstjerne  Bjornson's  Arnljot  Gelling, 
translated  from  the  Norwegian  by  William 
Morton  Payne,  is  an  epic  of  the  ancient 
Northland  in  the  days  when  King  Olaf  im- 
posed Christianity  on  his  reluctant  sub- 
jects by  force  of  arms.  Even  in  translation 
something  of  Bjornson's  romantic  spirit 
and  high  enthusiasm  is  preserved.  (Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation,  New  York.) 

Professor  Burton  holds  his  old  course 
thru  his  latest  volume.  Poems  of  Earth's 
Meaning.  He  is  untouched  by  recent  fan- 
tasies of  verse  form,  neither  is  there  here 
any  poem  born  of  the  war.  Sineei'e  work 
there  is  with  no  straining  for  emotional  or 
linguistic  effect.  "Here  Lies  Pierrot"  and 
"Don  Quixote"  are  two  lyrics  that  appeal 
to  the  imagination.  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
Company,  $1.25.) 

A  Treasury  of  War  Poetry,  edited  by 
Prof.  George  Herbert  Clarke,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  is  a  collection  of  the 
more  notable  British  and  American  war 
verses  written  during  the  past  three  years. 
A  large  number  of  poets  are  represented, 
but  each  is  given  only  a  little  space.  On  the 
whole  Professor  Clarke  has  been  remarkably 
successful  in  sifting  the  grain  from  the 
chaff  and  not  permitting  the  two  stacks  to 
get  mixt  afterwards!  (Houghton,  Mifflin, 
$1.25.) 

For  Philosophers 

The  Essentials  of  Philosophy,  by  R.  W. 
Sellars,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  is  a 
study  of  such  metaphysical  problems  as  the 
nature  of  knowledge,  the  nature  of  space 
and  time,  and  the  relation  of  mind  to  brain. 
The  book  is  in  a  form  suitable  for  class- 
room use.  (Macmillan,  $1.60.) 

Philosophy  and  the  Social  Problem,  by 
Dr.  Will  Durant,  of  Columbia  University, 
is  a  plea  for  the  philosopher-king  of  Plato's 
ATision,  for  the  domination  of  all  life  by  in- 
telligence. The  author  accepts  Socrates' 
identification  of  intelligence  with  morality 
and  traces  the  development  of  the  idea 
thru  later  philosophies,  dismissing  with 
some  impatience  those  which  are  exclusive- 
ly concerned  with  the  abstractions  of  meta- 
physics. Dr.  Durant  has  an  earnestness  of 
manner,  a  flowing  vigor  of  expression  and 
a  skill  in  summary  which  makes  his  book 
readable  even  for  the  man  who  has  never 
turned  liis  attention  to  problems  of  phil- 
osophy.   (Macmillan.  $1.50.) 
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REMARKABLE  REMARKS 

Hamxin   Garland — Don't  can — dry. 

Ed  Howe — I  need  watching ;  so  do  you. 

Ikvin  S.  Cobb — Let  us  pray  for  de- 
praved Chicago. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Bryan — Men  are  poor 
judges  of  women. 

Emperor  William — On  then  upon  the 
enemy  with  joyful  heart. 

Ezra  Pound — Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle  has 
never  stooped  to  literature. 

Admiral  von  Tirpitz — We  are  now  at 
the  fateful  hour  of  our  existence. 

Pastor  W.  Lehmann — Germany  is  the 
center  of  God's  plan  for  the  world. 

Champ  Clark — The  senseless  and  ma- 
licious abuse  of  Congress  should  cease. 

Henry  Morgentttatj — President  Wilson 
is  the  greatest  Socialist  in  the  world. 

Austrian  Foreign  Minister  Czernin 
— Complete  disarmament  is  the  only  issue. 

S.  Verdad — The  only  alternative  to  a 
democratic  Germany  is  a  European  in- 
ferno. 

W.  J.  Bryan — No  matter  how  much  and 
how  often  we  are  taxed,  it  is  not  for  us 
to  complain. 

H.  L.  Brailsford— A  question  of  honor 
may  be  defined  as  one  which  men  will  not 
solve  by  reason. 

Ex-Ambassador  Gerard — All  the  Ger- 
man newspapers  are  subject  to  control  as 
in  no  other  country. 

Arnold  Bennett — On  the  subject  of 
women's  fashions,  the  men  still  talk  a  vast 
amount  of  nonsense. 

Bank  President  B.  F.  Harris — God 
pity  and  forgive  the  man  who  forgets  the 
place  where  he  was  born. 

Dr.  Robert  M.  McElroy — Tour  boy  in 
college  is  not  taught  the  vital  things  of  the 
day,  as,  for  instance,  graft. 

Marian  Harland — Nothing  more  ^  de- 
licious in  the  form  of  pickles  ever  visits 
our  table  than  peach  mangoes. 

A.  Lawrence  Lowell. — I  am  not  sorry, 
hut  proud  that  forty  per  cent  of  Harvard 
University  has  gone  into  the  war. 

"Ma"  Sunday — The  average  man  would 
rather  look  at  a  pretty  face  than  at  a 
tempting  platter  of  ham  and  eggs. 

Joe  M.  Chapple — Thirty-two  out  of 
thirty-four  great  inventions  of  the  last 
twenty  years  are  American  inventions. 

Elittu  Root — There  are  some  newspa- 
pers printed  in  New  York,  the  editors  of 
which  deserve  conviction  and  execution  for 
treason. 

Congressman  Heflin — I  could  name 
thirteen  or  fourteen  members  of  the  House 
who  have  acted  in  a  very  suspicious 
fashion. 

General  von  Clausecwitz — Whoever 
uses  force  without  any  consideration  or 
without  sparing  blood,  must  sooner  or  later 
vanquish. 

William  H.  Nichols — I  regret  to  say. 
politics  continues  to  be  spelled  with  a  capi- 
tal P  while  patriotism  is  too  frequently 
spelled  without  it. 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip — The  sooner  the 
public  gets  over  the  idea  that  we  can  have 
"business  as  usual"  during  the  Great  War, 
the  better  for  all. 

Marshal  vox  Hindenburg — President 
Wilson's  note  was  not  only  an  insult  to  the 
German  people,  but  was  also  an  insult  to 
the  Pope's  good-will. 

Wtlltam  H.  Taft — William  McKinley 
was  the  man  who  saw  most  clearly,  when 
others  were  blind  to  it,  the  real  position 
of  the  United  States  in  the  world. 

Dr.  Fkidtjof  Nan  sen — I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  of  die  slightesl  advantage  to 
the   Allies  to  lead    or    compel    any    of    the 

Scandinavian  countries  to  go  into  the  war. 

Pr.OF.  J.  McKkkn  CATTELX  It  scorns  at 
times  as  tho  the  whole  organization  at  the 

university    is    better    suited    to    the    courtier, 

the  adventurer  or  the  mediocrity   than   to 
the  man  <>f  genius  or  of  line  temperament. 


For  Americans  in  Arms  and  Arming 

"Over  There''  it  is  Life  or  Death  for  Body  and, 
Soul.  Americans  will  therefore  appreciate  this 
frank  atid  truthful  presentation  of  facts  from  an 
English  Comrade  in  Arms  who  has  seen  three  active 
years    of    fighting. 

Every  One  Should  Read  It 

HOW  TO  LIVE  AT  THE  FRONT 

By  HECTOR  MacQUARRIE— A.  B.  CAN- 
TAB, Second  Lieut.,  Royal  Field  Artil- 
lery. 12  photographic  illustrations.  $1.25 
net. 
Gives  an  intimate,  informative  and  stirring 
account  of  Battle,  Fear,  Courage,  Disease, 
Wise  Precautions,  the  Tommy,  the  Poilu,  etc. 
Straight  tips  are  these  by  one  who  has 
known  the  irksomeness  of  the  Training 
Camp,  the  difficulty  of  fitting  into  the  march- 
ing, the  Hell  of  battle,  the  spirit  of  the 
Tommy  and  Poilu,  and  the  danger,  worse 
than  that  of  bullet,  shrapnel  and  gas  that 
lies  in  wait  for  the  soldier  behind  the  lines', 
or  on  leave.  The  author  handles  matters 
frankly  and  helpfully.  He  shows  how  upon 
the  Battle  Field  a  man's  character  can  be 
made  or  destroyed.  Learn  the  truth.  There 
has  been  too  much  false  romancing  in  books 
and  articles  about  the  Great  War.  Lieuten- 
ant MacQuarrie's  book  should  be  placed  in 
hands  of  your  son,  brother  or  friend  in  the 
ranks.     It  will  inspire  and  help  him. 

THE  SOLDIERS'  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH 
CONVERSATION  BOOK 

By  WALTER  M.  GALLICHAN. 
Cloth,  30  cents  net.  Limp  leather,  75  cents  net. 
Contains  hundreds  of  useful  sentences  and 
words  enabling  the  soldier  to  converse  with 
the  French  and  Belgian  allies,  wth  correct 
pronunciation  of  each   word. 

IF  I  WERE  TWENTY-ONE 

By  WILLIAM  MAXWELL. 
Tips  from  a  Business  Veteran.  8  illustra- 
tions. $1.25  net. 
This  is  a  snappy  book  with  a  punch,  by  a 
man  with  wit,  experience  and  enthusiasm 
who  expresses  his  belief  in  the  ability  of  a 
young  man  to  attain  success.  In  every  chap- 
ter, in  every  line,  there  is  sharp  aim  at  the 
truth  which  inspires  and  instructs  the  reader. 

THE  BATTLE  WITH  TUBERCULOSIS 
AND  HOW  TO  WIN  IT 

By  D.  MacDOUGALL  KING,  M.B. 
6  illustrations.  $1.50  net. 
A  great  number  of  deaths  occur,  not  be- 
cause the  disease  is  terribly  virulent,  but  be- 
cause patients  do  not  understand  the  reasons 
underlying  the  only  treatment  that  will  bring 
success.  This  book  sets  forth  in  a  simple, 
interesting  and  convincing  manner  the  funda- 
mental facts  which  help  to  answer  the  pa- 
tient's constant  "Why  must  I  do  this?" 

THE  RACCOON  LAKE  MYSTERY 

By   NEVIL   MONROE   HOPKINS,    Ph.D. 
4    illustrations    in    color   by    Gayle    Hoskins. 
$1.35   net.     A  new   "Mason   Brant"   De- 
tective Story. 
.  A   thrilling  and   humorous  detective   story 
in   which   the   hero,   a   lionized   novelist   and 
college  professor  whose  life  has  been  partic- 
ularly easy,    writes   of   his    adventures    when 
suddenly  dropped  into  the  difficulties  result- 
ing   from    a   particularly   mysterious    murder 
mystery   at   a    wilderness    camp.     This   is   a 
book  with  real  character. 


LIPPINCOTT 
BOOKS 


1792 


1917 


FOR    SALE    AT   ALL 

BOOKSTORES 

J.  B.  Lippincott   Company 

MONTHEAL       PHILADELPHIA        LONDON 


By  the  Author  of  "WHAT  MEN  LIVE  BY" 

THE  TRAINING  AND  RE- 
WARDS OF  THE  PHYSICIAN 

By     RICHARD     C.     CABOT, 

M.D.    $1.25  net 

Is  the  new  volume  in  the 
Training  Series.  The  author 
treats  the  subject  in  a  fresh, 
vigorous  fashion  that  will  ap- 
peal not  only  to  students  and 
doctors,  but  also  to  the  public 
in  general. 

RELIGIONS  OF  THE  PAST 
AND  PRESENT 

Edited  by  Dr  J.  A.  MONT- 
GOMERY. $2.50  net. 
Is  an  authoritative  yet  pop- 
ular account  of  ancient  and 
modern  religions  from  the 
viewpoint  that  the  religion  of 
each  people  has  presented  the 
highest  ideals  of  that  people. 
The  authors  are  members  of 
the  faculty  of  Religious  His- 
tory of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

PICTORIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

By    PAUL    L.    ANDERSON, 
E.E.,  Lecturer  The  Clarence 
H.  White  School  of  Photog- 
raphy.   21  half-tones.  38  line 
cuts.    Octavo.    $2.50  net. 
The  one  best  book  upon  pho- 
tography.    Indispensable  to  the 
ambitious  amateur,  and  of  great 
value   to   the   professional.      It 
is    an    authoritative    book    and 
discusses  every   point  concern- 
ing which  you  desire  informa- 
tion. 

SUCCESSFUL  CANNING 
AND  PRESERVING 

By  OLA  POWELL,  U.  S.  De- 
partment    Agriculture.       163 
illustrations.  121110.  $2.00  net. 
This  addition  to  Lippincott's 
Home  Manual  Series  is  a  prac- 
tical    yet      scientific      working 
handbook     for    the     individual 
woman  and  for  clubs  upon  all 
steps  in  the  successful  canning 
and  preserving  of  fruits,  vege- 
tables and  meats.     It  is  a  book 
the  American   woman   needs. 


THE  TWICE  AMERICAN 

By  FXEANOR  M.  INGRAM. 
3  illustrations  in  color  by  Edmund  Frederick.  $135  net. 
A  sparkling  romance  of  how  Noel,  a  poor  man,  goes  t<>  South  \merica, 
carrying  with  him  little  but  the  remembrance  of  the  girl  he  left  behind,  of  very 
different  social  and  financial  position.  South  America  makes  good  use  of  him 
in  running  her  railroads  ami  mines  and  finallj  in  commanding  her  conquering 
ai  lilies.      Rich  and    famous,   he  returns  to   \ew  York     the  results  are  amusing. 
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"Really  Tighter  Than 
Other  Windows 

in  Winter" — writes  Mr.  Wm.  Gallo- 
way (Waterloo.  Iowa)  of  Whitney 
Windows.  "The  ease  with  which  they 
are  opened  and  closed  does  not  seem 
to  be  affected  in  the  least  during 
damp  weather,"  writes  Mr.  R.  A. 
Ainsa,  El  Paso.  Texas.  "One  of  the 
advantages  is  the  absence  of  rattling 
during  wind  storms.  Furthermore, 
they  have  a  pleasing  appearance  from 
the  outside." 

We  have  letters  like  these  from  all 
over  the  country — expressing  enthusi- 
astic satisfaction  with  casement  win- 
dows installed  with 

WHITNEY 

T  T      CASEMENT     1 

WINDOW  HARDWARE 


Why  not  write  us  now  and  find  out  more 
about  this  entirely  new  type,  out-folding, 
sliding  casement  window? 

We  manufacture  only  the  patented  Whit- 
ney Casement  Window  Hardware  in  three 
grades  to  fit  all  requirements — use  any  style 
sash  you  wish.  (By  using  double-glazed  sash 
you  can  do  away  with  storm  windows.)  If 
you  cannot  get  the  sash  locally,  we  will 
quote   you  on   your    requirements    complete. 

Our  service  department  will  help  you, 
without  charge,  to  adapt  Whitney  Windows 
to  any  unusual  requirements,  furnishing 
you  with  drawings  and  specifications  that 
will  enable  your  contractor  or  carpenter  to 
make    successful   installation. 

Cprp Write      for      interesting      port- 

*^*VEjE*  folio  of  artistic  and  practical 
casement  window  designs  for  different  types 
of   homes. 


If  West  of   Mississippi 

River  or  in  Wisconsin. 

address 

Whitney  Window 
Corporation 

313  Fifth  Street  Soith, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


If  East  of   Mississippi 
River,  address 

H.  E.  Holbrook 
Company 

448  John  Hancock  Bldg., 
Boston,  Mass. 


Straighten  Your  Shoulders 
Double  Your  "Pep" 

Round  shoulders  mean  a  bent  back— a 
cramped  action  of  every  vital  organ  .Keepi 
you  from  looking  or  feeling  your  best. 

The  Natural  Body  Brace 

like  military  training.develops an  erect, 
natural  and  graceful  figure.  Brings 
comfort,  strength,  energy.    Makes  you 

Stand  Up  Straight  Like  a  Soldier 

Relieves  backache,  curvature,  hollow  chest,  weak 
lungs,  nervousness — replaces  and  supports  misplaced 
internal  organs— reduces  enlarged  abdomens— fine 
after  operations  and  for  ruptures.  FOR  BOTH 
MEN  AND  WOMEN  —  YOUNG  AND  OLD. 
Write  today  for  our  booklet,  measurement  blank 
and  liberal  30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  proposition. 
HOWARD  C.  RASH.  Pre*.  Natural  Body  Brace  Co. 
321  Rash  Building,  Salina,  Kant. 
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Mr.  Purinton's  War  Service 
Question  Box 


A  Reader  from  Illinois.  "Certain  questions  are 
being  discussed  here,  and  we  want  your  answers, 
(a)  Can  the  boys  who  are  drafted  choose  their 
branch  of  the  service,  according  to  fitness  or 
preference?  (b)  There  is  a  settlement  in  our 
county  of  good  people  religiously  opposed  to 
war,  some  would  rather  die  than  volunteer  to 
kill  others  ;  will  the  draft  compel  these  men  to 
violate  their  conscience  by  taking  up  arms  ? 
(c)  What  would  be  the  penalty  if  they  refused? 
They   are   splendid   American    citizens." 

(a)  Confer  with  chairman  of  your  local  regis- 
tration board,  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  draft. 

(b)  These  "conscientious  objectors"  may  be 
exempt  if,  on  being  drafted  now  or  later,  they 
apply  to  local  exemption  boards  for  release,  and 
on  condition  that  they  were  members  of  a  re- 
ligious sect  prior  to  May  19,  1917,  whose  ereed 
or  principles,  announced  before  that  date,  re- 
quired members  to  abstain  from  participation  in 
war.  But  we  would  urge  those  friends  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  Quakers,  also  against  war, 
who  voluntarily  came  to  Government  officials 
and  asked  to  be  placed  in  war  duties  free  of  the 
actual  taking  of  life — such  as  relief  work,  farm 
labor,  civilian  mobilization  of  all  kinds.  You  can 
be   a   non-slayer   without  being   a  slacker. 

(c)  Probably  fine,  or  imprisonment,  or  both, 
to  any  who  refused  if  exemption  claim  were  not 
granted.  But  we  think  demonstration  of  honest 
religious   scruples   will  guarantee   release. 


patrons  or  references.  If  possible,  engage  an 
advertising    expert    on    this    leaflet. 

Find  local  headquarters  of  all  patriotic  socie- 
ties from  your  city  classified  business  directory, 
or  society  blue  book.  Write  each  secretary  a 
one-page  letter,  typed  on  your  letter-head,  offer- 
ing to  donate  a  good  percentage  (twenty  to 
thirty)  of  your  fees  from  the  members  of  that 
society,  to  the  society,  during  the  war,  as  a 
means  of  doing  your  bit ;  and  asking  that  your 
offer  be  made  known  to  all  members  of  the 
society.  Enclose  leaflet,  and  state  that  other* 
may   be   had    for   distribution. 

Make  your  letter  a  winner  by  studying  first  a 
book  such  as  "Letters  That  Make  Good"  (price 
$5  with  examination  privilege)  from  American 
Business  Book  Company,  Causeway  street,  Bos- 
ton. 


Mrs.  H.  C.  P.,  Maine.  "As  a  firm  believer  in 
health  foods.  I  lately  combined  with  several  other 
housewives  in  sending  a  large  order  to  a  food 
company  advertised  extensively.  But  we  found, 
when  we  served  these  hygienic  dishes,  that  the 
men  of  our  families  did  not  care  for  them  at 
all,  preferring  unwholesome  beefsteak  and  fried 
potatoes.  Do  you  know  why  men's  tastes  are  so 
unreasonable,    and   how   they    can   be   changed?" 

The  average  man,  mournful  to  remark,  is  a 
dietetic  outlaw.  He  rebels  at  everything  he  ought 
to  eat — fresh  fruits,  vegetables  and  salads,  whole 
wheat  bread,  meat  substitutes,  digestible  desserts. 
The  only  way  to  get  him  to  eat  health  foods  is  to 
conceal  the  horrible  fact  that  they  are  health 
foods.  The  majority  of  men  still  have  the  unruly 
stomachs  of  boys,  they  have  never  learned  to 
apply  the  laws  of  intelligence  to  their  gastric 
department.  Your  experience  is  like  that  of  thou- 
sands of  our  modern  housewives  ;  we  would  sug- 
gest your  problem  as  a  vital  theme  for  discussion 
at  women's  clubs  and  household  science  meetings. 

But  remember  that  so-called  "health  foods*' 
are  not  health  foods  unless  they  taste  right.  The 
palate  must  be  considered.  A  man  served  with 
chips  for  food  may  properly  have  a  chip  on  his 
shoulder.  Be  sanitary,  but  be  sane  first.  Eat 
foods — not   fads. 


Miss  B.  B.,  Utah.  "Am  a  school  teacher,  have 
excellent  health  ;  want  to  be  a  nurse  but  should 
prefer  entering  a  hospital  and  training  there 
instead  of  joining  local  Red  Cross  chapter.  Are 
there  any  hospitals  in  the  Middle  West  from 
which  I  should  stand  a  fair  chance  of  being 
sent  into  active  service  ?" 

The  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  haj 
recently  taken  part  in  organizing  the  first 
woman's  medical  base  hospital  unit  for  action 
in  France.  Apply  to  any  local  homeopathic  phy- 
sician for  details ;  or  write  Dr.  Cornelia  C. 
Brent,  dean  of  New  York  Medical  College  and 
Hospital  for  Womon,  19  West  101st  street,  New 
York.  This  college  would  give  you  splendid  train- 
ing if  you  can  afford  to  be  in  New  York.  If  not, 
ask  Editor  Trained  Nurse  and  Hospital  Review, 
38  West  32d  street,  New  York,  for  names  of  ap- 
proved hospitals  near  you. 


Miss  F.  E.  N.,  Pennsylvania.  "I  have  a  studio 
in  which  I  do  all  manner  of  decorative  art 
work — now  a  luxury  in  these  times  of  economy. 
How  can  I  turn  this  accomplishment  into  some- 
thing of  value  to  my  country,  and  still  use  it 
as  a  means  to  provide  necessities  for  my  mother 
and  myself?  Posters,  pen-and-ink  drawings,  the 
writing  and  illustrating  of  jingles,  are  some 
features  of  my  work." 

Prepare  a  four-page  leaflet,  describing  all 
your  service  in  brief,  with  samples  of  best  work 
reproduced,  and   names   of  prominent  people   as 


Mr.  W.  S.  M.,  California.  "Is  there  any 
branch  of  your  society  in  California?  If  so  I 
would  like  to  join  it  and  help  to  extend  your 
war  efficiency  work." 

The  National  Institute  of  Efficiency  has  head- 
quarters in  the  Union  Trust  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Apply  there  for  membership,  and 
nominate  your  friends.  While  the  Institute,  be- 
ing a  national  organization,  has  not  specialized 
in  local  branches,  you  could  easily  form  a  group 
of  members  among  your  neighbors,  and  meet 
regularly  to  discuss  war  efficiency  problems  and 
take  up  war  efficiency  measures.  You  form  the 
group,  and  we  will  suggest  ways  to  make  your 
meetings    interesting   and   profitable. 

A  suggestion  meanwhile.  You  could  order  a 
few  extra  copies  of  The  Independent,  for  the 
next  six  months,  either  in  your  own  name  for 
personal  distribution  to  selected  friends,  or  by 
mail  direct  from  the  publishers  to  the  neighbors 
you  want  to  rouse  to  cooperation.  Many  ideas 
will  be  given  for  patriotic  endeavors  :  if  you  can 
impress  on  your  acquaintances  the  importance 
of  keeping  up  with  the  War  Service  Question 
Box,  you  will  be  doing  a  fine  thing  for  your 
community  and   your  country. 


Prof.  S.  R.  H..  South  Dakota.  "Have  been 
teacher  of  manual  training,  specialty  woodwork. 
Should  like  to  find  employment  so  as  to  aid  the 
Government.  Could  do  carpenter  work,  and  build 
residences  here,  but  do  not  feel  that  would  be 
helping  the  nation  particularly-.  Have  written 
Department  of  Labor  at  Washington,  but  as  yet 
have  no  answer.  Where  could  I  apply  for  work  ?" 

Do  not  expect  early  answer  from  any  U.  S. 
department  on  war  questions.  Departments  are 
overwhelmed  with  correspondence,  and  will  prob- 
ably have  to  send  belated  reply  in  a  "form" 
letter  that  may  not  fill  your  personal  need.  Ap- 
ply to  the  special  board,  committee  or  associa- 
tion  that  would  handle  your  problem   or  service. 

Chairman  Hurley  of  General  Shipping  Bu- 
reau Board,  Washington,  D.  C,  could  tell  you 
where  to  seek  employment  in  building  the  new 
fleet  of  wooden  ships.  President  Samuel  Gom- 
pers,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  is  helping  to  mobilize  the  workers 
of  the  nation — write  him  for  instructions.  Also 
request  advice  of  Frank  Duffy,  United  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America, 
Carpenters'   Building,    Indianapolis,   Indiana. 


Miss  E.  C,  Tennessee.  "Kindly  tell  me  if 
there  is  need  for  a  woman  photographer  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  if  so  in  what 
department.  How  can  photography  be  used  in 
the  war?  I  am  doing  high  class  portraiture, 
and  want  to  turn  my  professional  experience  to 
account." 

Every  branch  of  defense  or  relief  work  would 
be  made  more  fruitful  by  means  of  photography. 
When  people  have  before  them  the  actual  re- 
production of  war  needs,  opportunities  and  ac« 
tivities,  the  impulse  to  cooperate  is  wonderfully 
strengthened.  Offer  to  become  staff  photographer 
to  several  patriotic  organizations  in  your  city, 
and  confer  as  to  best  ways  of  utilizing  war 
pictures.  Also  write  Editor  Photographic  Jour- 
nal of  America,  122  East  25th  street,  New  York  ; 
Editor  Photographic  News,  42  East  23d  street. 
New  York  ;  Louis  A.  Schwarz,  Photo  Engravers' 
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Union  of  North  America,  5609  Germantown 
avenue,  Philadelphia,  and  George  Creel,  Chair- 
man   Bureau    of   Censorship,   Washington,    D.    C. 


A  Teacher  from  New  Hampshire.  "I  am 
barred  from  military  service  by  curvature  of 
the  spine.  Have  specialized  in  chemistry,  or- 
ganic and  inorganic.  Am  now  principal  of  our 
•  village  school.  Would  be  willing  to  do  anything, 
if  I  knew  exactly   what." 

Study  up  on  the  chemistry,  purity,  digestibility 
of  the  foods  eaten  by  the  families  of  your  vil- 
lage; then  teach  all  your  boys  and  girls  how  to 
eat  for  economy  and  efficiency.  The  Hoover  prop- 
aganda to  save  meat  and  wheat  for  the  Allies 
should  start  the  whole  nation  on  a  campaign 
for  efficiency  food  reform.  It  isn't  enough  merely 
to  prevent  the  billion-dollar  annual  food  waste ; 
we  must  help  all  America  to  learn  how  to  eat 
for  health,  productivity,  longevity,  mentality, 
morality. 

Read  modern  food  books.  Write  for  literature 
describing  work  of  Prof.  L.  B.  Allyn,  Westfield, 
Massachusetts ;  of  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  care 
Good  Housekeeping,  119  West  40th  street, 
New  York;  of  Alfred  W.  McCann,  care  New 
York  Globe,  New  York ;  of  Farmers'  Bulletins, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington : 
of  Domestic  Science  Department,  your  state 
university. 


Mrs.  H.  S.,  Michigan.  "I  am  planning  this 
year  to  can  vegetables,  soups,  fruit,  etc.,  for 
sale,  as  a  wartime  industry.  I  have  for  yea/s 
canned  for  home  use,  so  it  is  not  new  work, 
but  I  do  not  know  where  or  how  to  market  my 
goods.    Please   inform   me." 

Consult  the  grocer  you  patronize.  If  your  goods 
are  first-class  in  all  respects,  he  should  be  glad 
to  put  them  in  stock.  Prepare  advertising  circu- 
lar, telling  your  aim  to  increase  food  supply  as 
a  means  of  doing  your  bit,  and  offering  to  de- 
vote a  small  percentage  of  receipts  to  defense 
or  relief  work.  Emphasize  purity,  quality,  clean- 
ness, wholesomeness,  toothsomeness,  economy, 
nutrition,  of  your  products  (when  these  facts 
are  open  to  proof).  Leave  circulars  on  grocery 
counter,  mail  them  to  housewives,  hand  them 
for  personal  distribution  to  officials  of  women's 
clubs,  domestic  science  organizations,  and  pa- 
triotic movements.  Plan  a  free  demonstration  in 
grocer's  window  to  start  campaign  ;  advertise 
the  fact  in  local  papers  for  several  days  before. 
Mark  every  container  with  attractive,  distinctive 
label  ;  and  guarantee  satisfaction  or  return  of 
price. 


Mr.  J.  C,  California.  "I  have  been  referred 
to  your  Efficiency  Service,  and  should  like,  if 
possible,  to  know  the  best  follow-up  sales  sys- 
tem suitable   for   a   land  subdivision." 

Put  your  question  to  editors  of  business  jour- 
nals, such  as  Advertising  and  Selling,  95  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York  ;  Salesmanship,  Kresge 
Building,  Detroit ;  System,  Wabash  Avenue  and 
Madison,  Chicago ;  Business  Philosopher,  Area, 
Illinois.  Look  in  advertising  pages  of  these  mag- 
azines for  advertisements  of  sales  letter  writer* 
and  publicity  experts ;  negotiate  with  a  few  of 
the  best.  Write  Plan  and  Purchase  Depart- 
ment, Independent,  119  West  40th  Street,  for 
list  of  recent  books  on  salesmanship  ;  buy  sev- 
eral and  study  for  solution  of  your  problem. 
Train  yourself,  or  one  of  your  employees,  in  the 
whole  science  of  modern  selling  by  enrolment  in 
a  good  mail  course. 


Rev.  W.  J.  P.,  Minnesota.  "Having  lost  my 
hearing,  I  can  no  longer  minister  as  a  pastor, 
and  must  seek  a  new  field  of  work.  For  years 
I  have  contributed  to  local  papers,  but  without 
any  pay.  Could  not  a  newspaper  syndicate  use 
my  short  articles,  or  put  me  on  book  reviews  ? 
How  can   I  market  my  literary  product?" 

Ask  the  editors  of  the  local  papers  you  have 
served  without  pay  to  give  you  addresses  of 
national  newspaper  syndicates,  and  also  letters 
of  introduction  to  the  respective  presidents. 
Order  from  a  national  news  company  (The 
American  or  the  Union  has  a  dealer  in  almost 
every  large  town)  a  complete  set  of  daily  papers 
for  a  month  from  big  cities  like  Chicago,  Pitts- 
burgh, St.  Louis,  San  Francisco;  find  in  the 
papers  any  articles  you  think  you  could  equal, 
write  the  syndicates  controlling  the  articles,  in 
care   of    the    newspaper. 

Obtain  recent  numbers  of  Thr,  Writer,  con- 
taining directory  of  American  periodicals  and 
what  they  want  from  contributors  (address 
ri'hc  Writer  Publishing  Company,  Box  1905, 
JrV.on). 
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In  extending  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany, under  the  terms  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Act,  the  privilege  of  retaining  the  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  the  Morgan  Line, 

The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

said: 

'The  regularity  of  the  sailings, 
the  frequency  of  the  service,  the 
expedition  with  which  through 
shipments  are  handled,  and  the 
promptness  in  adjusting  claims 
for  damage  and  overcharge  were 
testified  to  by  numerous 
shippers.' 
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The    "MORGAN    LINE" 

OPERATES  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  BETWEEN 

New  York  and  New  Orleans— New  York  and  Galveston 

FORMING  A  PART  OF  THE 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  LINES 

Through  Louisiana,  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  California,  Oregon 


LINES 
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INSYDE  TYRES  Inner  Armor 


for  Auto  Tires.  Double  mileage,,  prevent 
blowouts  and  punctures.  Easily  applied  in  any 
tire.  Used  over  and  over  in  several  tires. 
Thousands  sold.  Details  free.    Agents  wanted. 

American  Accessories  Co.,  DepU  445 Cincinnati,  0. 


GENEALOGIES  SJSS&s 

Catalogue,  over  2,500  Titles  Sent  on  Request 
GOODSPEED'S  BOOK  SHOP,  Boston,  Mass. 


Build  at 
Wholesale  Prices 

Send  today  for  free   book  —  200 

plans — "Gordon-Van  Tine  Homes."  Shows 
bungalows  and  houses,  $300  up.    All  wholesale. 
Ready-cut  or  not  Ready-cut.  Built  everywhere  by 
our  100,000 customers.     Highest  quality  material  supplied 

complete.  Prompt  deli  very  any  where.  Write  for  Book. 

Gordon-VanTine  Co.  6338  Case  st. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back  Davenport,  Iowa 


What  15c£Ywr  Nation's  Capital 

itter  of  15cin  ft  mips  or  coin  will  bring  VOU  I  thr  Pathfinder 


The  little  matter  of  15c  in  stamps  or  cols  will  bringyou  I  the  Pat! 
13  weeks  on  trial.    The  Pathfinder  is  an  lUustratea  weekly,  p 
the  Nation's  center.for  th 

truth  and  only  the  b  ■ .    i 

per  tills  the  bill  without  emptying  the  i 
want  to  keep  posted  on  n  •      i 

oi  time  <»r  money,  I  If  you  n 

which  is  sinccTQt  teUable.  entertaining,  wholesome,  the  Pathftndei  I 

clearly,  fairly,  briefly— here  It  is.     A  dollar  blU  mailed  atour  rial  15c  to 

show  thai  you  might  like  iu<  hi  pap<  r.and  we  will  send  thr  Paihfindet  on  pi.  bat  on  D-»*k  #.«#!«■■   D*«w  QQ      u/irkinirinn  l"l  (* 
13  weeks.     The  ISc  does  not  repay  us.  but  wc  arc  tflad  tuiuvct  in  new  E  Hood  I    ratnTintier,  DOX  OS.      TVaSninglUll,  V.  V. 


Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the 
nerve-center  off  civilization  ;  history  is  being 
made  at  this  world  capital.  The  Pathfinder's 
illustrated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear.  Im- 
partial and  correct  diagnosis  off  public  affairs 
during  these  strenuous,  epoch-making  days. 
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Control 

Saving  coal  this  winter  means 
more  than  helping  your  bank 
account!    It  helps  your  country! 

You  will  save  coal  this  winter  if  you 
don't  burn  more  than  you  actually  need 
to  keep  your  home  comfortable. 


Hz/it  regulator 

helps  to  keep  you  warm  and  save  your 
coal  supply.  It  is  an  automatic  device 
that  takes  over  the  working  of  the  drafts 
and  dampers  of  any  style  heating  plant. 
It  keeps  the  home  at  an  even  tempera- 
ture all  the  time.  As  soon  as  the  tem- 
perature falls  below  the  comfort  mark, 
the  Regulator  opens  up  the  drafts. 
"When  it  is  again  warm  enough,  the 
drafts  are  closed,  the  fire  kept  down. 
Thus  no  more  coal  is  burned  than  is 
actually  needed. 

The  "Minneapolis"  maintains  both  day 
and  night  temperatures.  It  heats  the 
house  just  enough  at  night 
to  make  heating  in  the 
morning  easy.  An  hour  or 
two  before  arising  it  auto- 
matically opens  the  drafts 
and  when  the  family  get  up, 
the  rooms  are  warm  and 
comfortable,  and  stay  even- 
ly heated  all  day  without 
any  attention  on  your  part. 

Takes  over  all  the  bothersome 
work  of  managing  the  furnace 
and  soon  pays  for  itself  in  fuel 
saved.  Sold  by  heating  con- 
tractors, hardware  dealers  and 
plumbers  Easily  and  quickly 
installed  in  any  home  and 
guaranteed  satisfactory. 

Write  us  for  booklet. 

MINNEAPOLIS  HEAT 
REGULATOR  CO.     N       ^J 

2775  Fuurtb  Av.  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  fWft 


Splendid  Christmas  Gifts 


Pair  Genuine  Mahogany 
Sticks,  4>-5  in.  high,  pair 
Genuine  Bayberry  Candles 
and  handcolured  Greeting 
Oard  with  channinff  sentiment, 
$1.00.  Money  back  L  you  want 
it.    A  rtfijued,  tasteful  gift. 


/bayberryA 

XANDLES 


No.  14325.  Artistic  SM,  in.  Bowl, 
Flower  Holder, 3  White  Narcissus 
IJulbs  Bird  Ornament,  and  Hand 
Colored  Gift  Card,  $1.00.  A 
charming  t  ift  for  anybody  who 
loves  (lowers.  Two  months 
growth,  then  the  beautiiul,  fra- 
grant flowers.  Pin  a  dnll,-.r  bill  to 
this  ad  an  I  sen  to  The  Holmes 
Co.  Money  back  i(  yuu  wantit. 
Our  Big  Gift  Book  pictures 
thousands  of  splendid  giits, 
J  something  to  please  ever 

and  at  right  prices.     Your  list  oi  names,  and  our  Kig  Giit  Book 

Is  all  yon  need.    Send  ior  the  book  Today— NOW.    Its  Free, 

and  It's  a  great  big  help. 

THE  HOLMES  CO.,  325  Elmwood,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Market  Place  Talks 

BY  LUIGI  CRISCUOLO 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUY 


AT  this  writing  the  successful  out- 
come of  the  Liberty  Loan  campaign 
is  an  assured  fact,  with  a  probabil- 
ity of  a  very  generous  oversubscription  of 
the  minimum.  The  success  of  the  loan  is 
attained,  fortunately,  without  the  aid  of 
an  artificially  rising  stock  market  which 
the  general  public  had  been  led  to  believe 
would  be  so  necessary  to  the  successful 
flotation  of  the  bonds.  Bull  markets  may 
be  an  effective  aid  with  respect  to  the  plac- 
ing of  large  amounts  of  corporation  securi- 
ties, but  the  present  case  was  one  where 
patriotism  played  an  important  part  along 
with  other  considerations. 

Government  finance  is  sure  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  country — business,  finance 
and  industry — for  the  period  of  the  war. 
That  much  is  certain.  With  the  Govern- 
ment continuing  to  compete  with  private 
corporations  for  capital,  there  should  be 
no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  people  as  to 
which  competitor  will  win  out.  For  the 
man  who  has  never  invested,  the  Govern- 
ment bond  at  4  per  cent  is  far  more  at- 
tractive than  the  corporation  security  at 
G  per  cent.  As  such  people  have  been  in 
the  majority,  the  Government  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  vast  amount  of  latent  capital, 
heretofore  unavailable  for  corporate  financ- 
ing except  thru  the  savings  bank.  However, 
as  the  savings  bank  is  essentially  a  pur- 
chaser of  seasoned  securities,  its  deposits 
contribute  little  to  new  enterprises,  and 
to  the  general  prosperity  only  in  a  round- 
about way. 

Under  the  present  form  of  government 
bond  flotation  in  a  month's  time,  there  is 
a  period  of  tensity  in  the  financial  markets, 
which  puts  a  most  effective  damper  on  se- 
curity prices  but  encourages  liquidation 
which  is  not  checked  by  buying  orders. 
Hence  the  trend  of  the  security  markets 
has  been  downward,  in  spite  of  the  tendency 
toward  inflation  into  which  we  have  been 
drifting.  If  some  method  were  inaugurated 
whereby  there  would  be  a  continuous  sale 
of  Government  bonds  or  war  savings  cer- 
tificates, the  trend  of  security  prices  would 
be  given  no  artificial  check  which  has  been 
so  disconcerting  and  unprofitable  to  many 
investors. 

Taxation  and  the  uncertainties  in  con- 
nection therewith  are  the  dominant  factors 
still,  because  of  the  fact  that  while  the 
tax  laws  have  gone  into  effect,  their  official 
interpretation  will  be  a  thing  of  the  future. 
And  this  interpretation  may  be  just  as  dis- 
appointing to  corporations  as  were  the 
varied  interpretations  of  the  original  in- 
come tax  law  of  1913.  Corporation  officials 
have  been  busily  engaged  in  computing  the 
effect  of  the  new  laws  upon  their  earnings 
and  the  effect  they  will  have  upon  their 
future  dividend  policy,  but  the  solution  is 
still  a  matter  to  be  decided  sometime  in 
the  future. 

Until  some  of  the  large  speculators  have 
definitely  discovered  the  effect  of  taxation 
upon  corporations,  the  market  should  con- 
tinue to  be  purely  a  professional,  see-saw 
affair.  When  the  speculators  decide  that 
this  or  that  stock  is  cheap  and  begin  a 
buying  movement,  the  attention  of  the 
small  buyer  will  be  focussed  by  the  press, 
as    usual,    upon    the   merits    of   industrials 


which  appear  to  be  purchases.  In  order  to 
encourage  a  large  buying  movement,  easy 
money  rates  should  be  in  order. 

Now  all  of  this  seems  to  be  very  simple, 
and  it  is  likely  that  a  bull  market  could  be 
artificially  created  on  this  basis.  But,  again, 
let  us  not  forget  that  we  have  the  omni- 
present Government  demands  to  contend 
with.  Wars  bring  about  high  prices  for 
commodities,  wages  and  money.  With  the 
Administration  absolutely  committed 
against  excessive  speculation  in  foodstuffs 
and  necessities,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  it  will  also  become  committed  against 
excessive  speculation  in  stocks,  and  mar- 
ginal trading,  for  valid  reasons.  A  wild  and 
booming  securities  market  would  result  in 
demand  for  money  in  large  amounts.  Thus 
the  stock  speculators  would  come  into  com- 
petition at  once  with  the  Government  for 
capital. 

Were  there  no  necessity  for  further 
loans,  it  might  be  the  psychological  moment 
for  the  beginning  of  a  real  upward  trend. 
But  it  appears  that  just  as  soon  as  funda- 
mental conditions  are  rosiest,  along  comes 
another  Government  demand  for  five  bil- 
lions in  bonds  and  two  billions  in  taxes  to 
defray  expenses  of  the  war.  The  war  will 
continue  for  some  time  yet;  tho  it  would 
be  foolish  to  hazard  a  guess  as  to  the  end. 
certainly  the  end  is  not  in  sight. 

The  duration  of  the  war  will  be  a  gov- 
erning factor  with  respect  to  interest  rates. 
Easy  money  will  not  necessarily  appear 
with  peace  negotiations  in  sight  because 
the  end  of  the  war  would  not  lessen  the  de- 
mand for  capital.  Billions  will  be  required 
to  rehabilitate  the  devastated  territories, 
for  rebuilding  old  railroads,  constructing 
new  ones,  remodeling  cities,  etc. 

High  prices  and  high  interest  rates  are 
apt  to  have  the  same  result  in  the  United 
States  as  in  Europe — inflation  and  over 
extension  of  credit.  Issuance  of  Federal 
Reserve  Notes  to  an  overwhelmingly  large 
degree  may  also  be  in  evidence.  Gold  is  be- 
ing gathered  into  the  vaults  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  in  vast  amounts  and  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  keeps  on  de- 
creasing. Trust  companies  are  getting  in 
under  cover,  under  the  protecting  wing  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  There  is  only 
a  step  to  the  issuance  of  fiat  money,  tho 
some  writers  are  inclined  to  believe  that  we 
are  reaching  that  state  faster  than  is  good 
for  our  financial  health. 

Aside  from  all  of  these  considerations, 
the  man  with  money  to  invest  should  not 
allow  it  to  lie  in  a  bank  drawing  4  per 
cent  interest,  or  less.  It  is  far  better  for  it 
to  be  employed  in  United  States  Govern- 
ment bonds  at  4  per  cent  or  standard  cor- 
poration securities  at  a  return  of  from  5 
to  7  per  cent.  The  matter  of  uncertainty 
with  respect  to  private  investment  lies  en- 
tirely in  the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
question  is  approached.  If  the  buyer  is  in 
the  market  for  a  quick  turn,  let  him  be- 
ware, for  the  turn  may  be  sharp  and  either 
up — or  down.  If  he  buys  for  an  income 
with  a  possible  enchancement  over  a  period 
of  years.  I  have  known  of  no  better  time 
for  the  purchase  of  standard  securities  than 
right  now. 
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THE  FOOD  FIGHT 

Under  this  head,  every  week,  The  Independent 
will  print  some  vital  part  of  the  information 
which  is  being  circulated  by  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
aid  American  housekeepers  in  their  patriotic 
and  intensely  necessary  work  of  conserving  food. 

FEWER  fats !  That  is  one  of  the  Food 
Administration's  most  urgent  pleas. 
Reduce  the  use  of  fats  and  limit  but- 
ter to  the  table ;  don't  cook  with  it.  How 
can  it  be  done?  There  are  any  number  of 
ways. 

In  breads  fats  may  be  omitted  entirely. 
Use  clarified  pork  or  beef  fat,  oleomar- 
garine, hardened  vegetable  fats  or  fat  com- 
pounds. 

For  hot  breads,  such  as  biscuits,  mufiins 
or  pancakes,  use  clarified  pork,  or  beef  fat, 
oleomargarine,  hardened  vegetable  fats,  fat 
compounds  or  sour  cream. 

In  making  cup  cake,  chocolate  cake, 
spice  cake,  ginger  cake  or  cookies  use  clari- 
fied fat,  chicken  fat,  pork  fat,  hardened 
vegetable  fats,  oleomargarine,  fat  com- 
pounds, sour  cream  or  grated  chocolate. 

Clarified  beef  fat,  chicken  fat,  oleomar- 
garine, sour  cream  or  chopped  suet  may  be 
used  for  puddings. 

If  you  must  have  pastry,  let  it  be  plainj 
not  rich,  and  use  hardened  vegetable  fats, 
oleomargarine  or  fat  compounds. 

For  sauteing  use  vegetable  oils,  clarified 
beef  fat,  pork  fat,  especially  bacon  fat, 
chicken  fat  or  savory  fats.  For  deep  fry- 
ing, oils,  fat  compounds,  clarified  beef  fat, 
pork  fat  or  mutton  fat  combined  with  other 
fats ;  but  save  fats  by  doing  as  little  frying 
as  possible. 

To  clarify  fats  heat  any  sweet  drippings 
from  beef,  pork  or  mutton  with  boiling 
water,  stirring  constantly.  When  the  fat 
and  water  has  boiled  freely,  set  the  dish 
aside  to  cool.  Remove  the  cold  fat  and  heat 
it  again  to  drive  out  all  the  water.  Keep  it 
in  a  crock. 

Any  fat  warmed  with  a  leaf  of  summer 
savory  and  a  clove  of  garlic  may  be  used  in 
sauteing  potatoes,  hominy  and  rice. 

Fats  which  can  no  longer  be  used  for 
deep  frying  and  leftover  fats  which  are  not 
quite  sweet,  may  be  put  in  a  crock  to  save 
for  fall  soap-making  for  home  cleaning. 
Dissolve  one  can  of  lye  in  one  quart  of  cool 
water.  Stir  until  it  is  white.  Add  six  pounds 
of  fat,  melted  but  not  hot.  Pour  it  into  a 
pan  and  cut  it  into  squares  as  it  hardens. 
Let  it  dry  thoroly  before  using  it.  If  the 
soap  is  to  be  white  the  fat  must  be  clarified 


Mother — Joan,  dear,  have  you  been  doing 
anything  to  this  ink? 

Joan — Yes,  Mummy,  I  put  some  water 
in  it  to  make  it  write  weak.  I've  been  writ- 
ing a  letter  to  Daddy — and  I  wanted  to 
whisper  something  to  him  ! — Passing  Show. 

"What  are  oxen?"  asked  the  teacher. 

The  little  foreigner  looked  blank. 

"Does  any  one  know  what  a  cow  is?"  she 
naked  hopefully.  A  dingy  hand  waved  wild- 
ly at  the  back  of  the  room. 

"I  know,  I  know,  teacher.  A  cow,  she 
lays  milk  !" — Public  Ledger. 

The  fussy  old  gentleman  asked  the  chance 
traveling  companion  :  "Dave  you  any  chil- 
dren, sir?" 

"Yes.  sir ;  a  son." 

"Does  he  smoke?" 

"Ah,  sir,  he  never  so  much  as  touched  a 
cigaret." 

"So  much  the  better,  sir;  the  use  of  to- 
bacco is  a  poisonous  habit.  Does  he  fre- 
quent clubs?" 

"He  has  never  put  his  foot  in  one." 

"Allow  me  to  poneratulate  you.  Does  he 
ever  come  home  late?" 

"Never.    He    goes    to    bed    directly    after 

dinner." 

"A  model  young  man,  sir;  a  model  young 
man.  How  old  is  lie?" 

"Just  six  months." — Philudcljthia  Record. 
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Bonds  That  Are  Always 

Worth  100  Cents  on 

the  Dollar 

THE  war  is  now  in  its  fourth  year.     The  United 
States  has  been  involved  in  the  great  conflict  for 
more  than  six  months.     Practically  all  standard 
securities  listed  in  the  Stock  Exchange  have  suffered 
losses  in  value,  many  of  them  heavy.     Tens  of  thous- 
ands of  investors  have  seen  their  holdings  shrink  in  value. 

As  a  result,  the  American  people  are  turning  in  great 
numbers  to  those  securities  that  do  not  depreciate  in  value 
in  times  like  this — such  as  first  mortgage  serial  bonds, 
safeguarded  under  the  Straus  Plan. 

THESE  bonds,  by  their  very  nature,  are  non-fluctuat- 
ing investments.  They  are  always  worth  par  and 
accrued  interest,  100  cents  on  the  dollar ,_in  any  and  all 
conditions.  They  are  safe,  they  yield  6%,  and  they  are 
issued  in  $100  and  $500  amounts.  They  are  the  logical 
investment  today. 

Write  today  for  valuable  literature  describing  these 
thoroughly  safeguarded  bonds. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  K-712 

fttCSTRAUS  &  CO. 

Established  1882  Incorporated  1*05 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

150  Broadway  Straus  Building 

Branch  Offices: 
Detroit        Minneapolis  Cincinnati  San  Francisco 

Penobscot  Bids.        Loeb  Arcade  Bldg.         Mercantile  Library  Bldg.  Crocker  Bldg. 

Philadelphia  Kansas  City  Dayton 

Stock  Exchange  Bldg.  Republic  Bldg.  Lindsey  Bldg. 
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HI  f       Thirty-five  years  without  loss  to  any  investor       £  m 


CHARTERED  IN  1830 


New  York  Lite  Ins.  and  Trust  Co. 

52  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Grants  Annuities.      Accepts  Trusts  created  by  Will  or  otherwise. 

Manages  Property  as  Agent  for  the  owners.     Allows  interest  on 

deposits  payable  after  ten  days'  notice.    Legal  Depository 

for  Executors,  Trustees  and  Money  in  Suit. 


Accepts  Only  Private  Trusts  and  Declines   All  Corporation  or  Other  Public  Trusts 


STATEMENT— At  the  Closejof  Business  on  the  8th  day  of  September,  1917. 


ASSETS 

Real   Estate    $2,238,995.69 

Bonds    and    Mortgages    3.388,137.73 

Loans    on    Collaterals    1,968,211.81 

Bills   Receivable    1 1, 085,333.53 

Cash    in    Company's    Vaults    2,500,050.00 

Cash    on    Deposit    1,060.570.57 

Accrued  Int.,  Rents,  Suspense  Acc't,  &c.  676,764.20 

Bonds   and  Stocks    (Market  Value) 17,227,396.84 


$40,145,460.37 


LIABILITIES 

Capital   Stock    

Surplus     Fund     and     Undivided     Profits 

(Market   Value)     

Deposits   in  Trust    3 

Life   Insurance   Fund    

Annunity   Fund    

Interest  Due  Depositors.   Taxes,   &c.  .  . 


$1,000,000.00 


472.296.31 
050.204.47 
360.996.42 
,345.393.71 
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KEEPING  CARBURETORS  THRIFTY 

BY  CLARKSON  LLOYD 

DIRECTOR   OF  THE   INDEPENDENT  MOTOR   SERVICE 


ADJUSTING  a  carburetor  for  high 
speed  running,  or  making  the  high 
speed  adjustment,  as  it  is  called,  is 
rather  more  difficult  than  making  the  low 
speed  adjustmenL 

Not  all  carburetors  have  a  high  speed 
adjustment.  A  common  example  of  this 
kind  is  the  instrument  used  on  the  Ford 
car,  which  has  a  dash  attachment  by 
means  of  which  you  can  regulate  the  gaso- 
line needle  valve  opening,  but  which  has 
only  one  air  inlet. 

In  a  previous  article  (see  The  Inde- 
pendent for  September  1,  1917)  I  de- 
scribed briefly  the  operation  and  function 
of  the  auxiliary  air  inlet  valve,  as  follows : 

"Another  early  discovery  was  that  a 
fixt  air  opening,  while  satisfactory  at  slow 
speeds  or  with  stationary  engines  working 
at  constant  speeds,  was  unsatisfactory 
when  used  with  a  variable  speed  machine. 
This  is  because  an  engine  running  fast 
needs  less  gasoline  and  more  air  than  when 
running  slowly.  The  difficulty  was  overcome 
by  setting  in  the  side  of  the  mixing  tube 
a  spring  valve.  The  increased  suction  of 
the  cylinders  as  the  engine  was  speeded  up 
opened  this  valve  automatically  and  ad- 
mitted more  air.  As  the  speed  decreased  the 
suction  also  decreased  and  the  valve,  oper- 
ated by  its  spring,  gradually  admitted  less 
air,  until,  at  a  certain  point,  it  admitted 
none  at  all. 

"In  this  we  have  what  is  today  known 
as  the  auxiliary  air  valve.  And  today  it  is 
still  further  improved  by  a  screw  which 
controls  the  tension  of  the  spring." 

Now  the  purpose  of  this  series  is  to  tell 
you  how  to  use  the  least  possible  amount 
of  fuel  in  the  operation  of  your  car.  And 
the  auxiliary  air  adjustment  plays  its  part 
in  this  wise : 

At  low  speeds  the  fuel  mixture  should 
be  richer  than  at  high.  At  low  speeds  the 
cooling  areas  rob  the  cylinders  of  more 
heat,  compression  is  more  apt  to  be  lost, 
thru  leakage,  and  combustion  should  be 
slower  in  order  to  sustain  the  pressure. 
But  at  high  speeds  compression  is  consid- 
erably higher,  because  there  is  less  leak- 
age and  less  loss  of  heat.  A  lean  mixture 
burns  faster  and  gives  a  higher  pressure 
and  therefore  makes  for  greater  economy 
than  a  rich  mixture. 

To  quote  one  well  known  authority  on 
the  subject :  "The  quantity  of  mixture  an 
engine  will  take  varies  greatly  with  the 
speed.  At  slow  speeds  the  volume  of  car- 
buretor pressure  is  equal  to  the  cubic  con- 
tent of  the  cylinders  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  power  strokes.  At  high  speeds  of 
one  thousand  revolutions  or  over  the  quan- 
tity may  drop  to  less  than  one-half  the 
amount,  depending  on  the  design  of  the 
valves,  inlet  piping  and  passages.  This 
reacts  on  the  compression  and  hence  on 
the  mixture  desired  for  best  results. 

"The  design  of  the  engine  has  a 
bearing  on  the  carburetor  design  which  ex- 
plains the  well  known,  but  seemingly  mys- 
terious, fact  that  a  carburetor  giving  good 
results  on  one  engine  sometimes  fails  to 
maintain  its  reputation  when  applied  to 
one  of  different  design.  The  system  of 
ignition  used  has  also  a  marked  influence 
on  the  proper  working  of  an  engine." 

The  auxiliary  air  valve,  opening  wider 
and  admitting  more  air  as  the  engine  speed 
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is  increased,  promotes  perfect  combustion. 
And,  as  I  have  said  before,  perfect  combus- 
tion alone  gives  economy  of  operation.  It 
is  essential,  therefore,  that  this  valve  be 
so  adjusted  that  it  opens  just  enough  to 
admit  the  required  extra  air  ration  at  the 
right  speeds. 

Whether  it  does  this  or  not  depends  on 
two  things,  first,  the  strength  of  the  spring 
and  second,  the  compression  of  the  spring 
by  the  adjusting  nut  or  screw.  The  spring 
should  be  of  such  length  and  of  such  gage 
(thickness  of  wire)  diameter  and  number 
of  convolutions  as  to  provide  the  requisite 
progressively  increasing  resistance  to  open- 
ing. At  the  same  time  it  must  exert  little 
or  no  pressure  upon  the  valve  when  it  is 
against  its  seat. 

When  your  carburetor  has  been  adjusted 
for  slow  speed  running  and  you  have  set 
the  needle  valve  in  a  position  which  sup- 
plies the  least  fuel  capable  of  running 
smoothly  turn  your  attention  from  the 
needle  valve  adjustment  to  the  auxiliary 
air  valve.  With  the  engine  running  at  a 
good  speed  slowly  cover  the  air  inlet  with 
your  hand  in  order  to  prevent  any  air  being 
drawn  into  it.  If  the  engine  slows  down 
when  you  do  this,  the  spring  should  be 
weakened,  or  the  tension  lessened,  since  not 
enough  air  is  getting  to  the  mixing  tube. 
Next  try  opening  the  air  valve  slowly  by 
pushing  it  off  its  seat  with  your  finger  or 
with  a  pencil.  If  the  engine  speeds  up  it  is 
another  clear  indication  that  the  spring 
should  be  weakened.  But  if  it  slows  down 
then  you  may  know  that  the  spring  tension 
is  correct  and  that  the  mixture  is  just 
right.  Of  course,  an  overlean  mixture  will 
slow  an  engine  down,  and  if  when  you 
open  the  air  inlet  the  engine  slows  down 
even  tho  the  throttle  is  set  for  a  fair  speed 
you  should  tighten  the  spring  adjustment, 
thus  admitting  less  air. 

THESE  adjustments  should  first  be  made 
with  the  engine  running  at  about  the 
rate  which  would  produce  a  car  speed  of 
twenty  miles  an  hour  on  high  gear.  After 
you  have  made  them  at  this  engine  speed, 
make  the  tests  given  above  with  the  throttle 
open  twice  as  wide.  All  adjusting,  let  me 
repeat,  is  more  satisfactory  if  it  be  done 
while  the  car  itself  is  in  motion. 

This  can  be  done  if  all  the  carburetor 
requires  is  the  turning  of  the  auxiliary  air 
valve  spring-tension  nut.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible, however  that  you  find  the  spring 
valve  too  weak  or  too  strong  in  spite  of  all 
your  efforts  with  the  adjusting  nut.  In 
this  case  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to 
remove  the  spring  and  either  substitute  a 
new  one  or  alter  the  one  you  have. 
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Ask  the  Director  anything  you 
want  to  know  concerning  motor 
cars,  trucks,  accessories  or  their 
makers.  While  The  Independent 
|  cannot  undertake  to  give  in  this  de- 
partment an  opinion  as  to  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  various  makes  of  cars 
or  accessories,  it  is  always  ready 
to  give  full  and  impartial  informa- 
tion about  any  individual  product. 
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With  the  engine  running  slowly  so  that 
the  air  valve  is  held  firmly  against  its  seat, 
back  off  the  spring  adjusting  nut  until  the 
slightest  further  increase  in  throttle  open- 
ing causes  the  valve  to  leave  its  seat.  From 
this  point  on  the  only  proper  adjustment 
for  the  air  valve  becomes  a  series  of  tests 
for  spring  strength  without  alteration  of 
its  normal  length.  That  is,  with  the  ad- 
justment backed  off  to  the  extent  described 
above,  if  the  spring  tension  with  increased 
throttle  openings  is  too  light,  parts  of  or 
whole  convolutions  of  it  should  be  cut  off 
and  spring  stretched  to  the  right  length 
to  hold  the  valve  upon  the  seat  until  the 
correct  spring  (not  spring  tension)  is  ob- 
tained. 

If  the  spring  you  have  seems  too  strong 
even  after  this  has  been  done,  you  can  un- 
wind it  slightly,  to  increase  its  diameter, 
which  will  also  weaken  it. 

If  the  spring  has  too  strong  a  tension  it 
will  not  allow  its  valve  to  open  sufficiently 
to  admit  enough  air  and  the  mixture  will 
be  needlessly  rich — and  wasteful — for  high 
speed  running.  If  the  spring  tension  is  too 
weak,  it  will  let  the  valve  admit  air  at  low 
speeds,  when  it  is  not  needed. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  you  find  it  neces- 
sary to  make  alterations  in  the  strength 
of  the  spring  itself,  you  turn  the  job  over 
to  an  expert  carburetor  man,  or  drive  to 
the  nearest  service  station  maintained  by 
the  manufacturer  of  your  carburetor. 

WITH  the  appearance  of  cold  weather 
you  have  probably  found  that  the  en- 
gine which  has  served  you  satisfactorily  all 
summer  is  beginning  to  get  balky.  It  is  like- 
ly, in  fact,  almost  certain,  that  you  are  be- 
ginning to  have  unusual  difficulty  in  start- 
ing early  in  the  morning,  or  even  during 
the  daytime,  after  your  car  has  been  stand- 
ing for  an  hour  or  so.  Cold  weather  makes 
starting  difficult  because  overnight  the  en- 
gine gets  so  cold  that  the  gasoline  does  not 
readily  vaporize  until  the  carburetor  and 
the  intake  manifold  are  warmed  up. 

Many  motorists,  ignoring  the  fact  that 
when  the  engine  is  cold  it  must  be  fed  a 
very  rich  mixture — even  raw  gasoline  at 
times — in  order  to  make  it  start,  make  the 
costly  mistake  of  keeping  their  feet  on  the 
starting  button  for  minutes  at  a  time.  This 
lengthy  spinning  does  no  good.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  does  considerable  harm.  It  brings 
a  severe  drain  on  the  storage  battery.  And 
storage  batteries,  in  cold  weather,  are 
strangely  enough,  less  able  to  withstand 
such  drains  than  they  are  in  summer.  In- 
stead of  spinning  the  engine  in  the  hope 
that  something  will  happen,  it  is  far  better 
to  assume  that  it  will  not  start  and  right 
at  the  outset  to  apply  first  aid  measures. 

In  cold  weather  first  step  on  the  starter 
once,  to  turn  the  engine  over  and  break 
the  engine  loose.  The  oil  in  the  cylinders 
may  have  congealed  and  glued  the  pistons 
to  the  cylinder  walls  during  the  night.  Then 
pour  raw  gasoline  thru  the  pet  cocks.  And 
cut  off  the  carburetor  main  air  supply. 
When  you  have  done  this  the  engine  will 
probably  start  readily.  Once  it  is  started 
gradually  increase  the  air  supply  until  the 
carburetor  is  getting  the  normal  amount. 
But  give  the  engine  plenty  of  time  to  get 
warm.  Five  or  ten  minutes  is  frequently 
necessary. 
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HAVING  THE  STAMINA  FOR  WAR 


MERICAN  machinery, 
American  railroads,  Ameri- 
can trucks  will  be  put  to  as 
drastic  a  test  as  the  man 
power  of  the  nation.  Their 
ability  to  accomplish  and 
to  endure  will  be  a  factor  in  winning  the 
war.  Production  will  rise  to  unheard-of 
levels — and  men  will  be  scarce.  The  war 
will  absorb  them.  If  more  work  is  to  be 
done,  with  fewer  hands,  machinery  will 
have  to  do  it. 

In  transportation,  motor  trucks  will 
displace  horse  draft,  to  save  drivers.  For 
the  same  reason,  larger,  better,  more 
efficient  trucks  will  take  the  place  of 
lighter  and  cheaper  ones.  Heavier  loads, 
faster  time,  uninterrupted  service  will 
demand  it. 

Every  operation  must  be  adjusted  to 
save  men.  They  will  be  scarce  and 
expensive.  The  truck  which  can  do  the 
most  work  and  keep  at  it  the  longest  is 


the  best  investment.  The  essential  thing 
is  performance — doing  the  work — hand- 
ling the  volume — at  low  cost. 

Every  experienced  truck  user  knows 
what  a  mechanical  strain  truck  service 
imposes  under  ordinary  conditions. 
Rough  going,  heavy  loading,  overspeed- 
ing,  careless  driving — all  have  their  effect. 
Only  the  best  mechanism  survives. 

Under  war  conditions  high  pressure 
work  will  intensify  the  strain.  Only  the 
highest  grade  trucks  will  be  able  to  work 
uninterruptedly. 

Never  before  have  the  manufacturing 
standards  always  so  rigidly  maintained 
in  building  White  Trucks  appeared  so 
vital.  In  normal  service  it  takes  time  to 
demonstrate  the  low  operating  cost  and 
high  performance  of  a  White  Truck. 
Under  the  stress  of  wartime  traffic  they 
show  up  quickly.  It  takes  White  stamina 
to  perform  and  endure. 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY,  Cleveland 
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The  Importance  of  having 
the  Law  on  YOUR  side 

The  most  wonderful  thing  about  law  is  the  protection  it  gives  to  the  man  who  is  right 
and  who  knows  he  is  right.  The  man  who  understands  the  first  principles  of  Business 
Law  may  be  prudent  in  ordinary  business  transactions,  but  the  man  who  has  Parsons' 
Laws  of  Business  at  his  elbow  never  guesses.  He  knows!  He  knows  that  he 
knows!  And  he  has  the  Law  on  his  side.  The  man  who  depends  only  on  the  law 
of  common  sense  is  sure  to  find  out  that : 

Many  a  will  is  contested  and  upset 

Many  a  deed  or  lease  contains  a  clause  that  he  doesn't  KNOW  about 
Many  a  note  proves  worthless 

Many  a  contract  contains  a  qualifying  or  nullifying  provision 
Many  a  man  suffers  financial  loss  or  has  |the  expense  of  a  lawsuit,  be- 
cause he  did  not  KNOW,  or  provide  against  the  invasion  of,  his  RIGHTS 

Parsons'  Laws  of  Business  {1917  Edition) 

is  the  one  great,  standard  text  and  reference  book  on  Business  Law,  the  book  that  saves  endless  lawyers' 
consultations  and  fees;  the  book  that  keeps  you  out  of  legal  entanglements;  the  book  that  insures 
you  against  legal  mistakes ;  the  book  that  sharpens  your  intellect  and  fires  the  ambition  of  young  men  in  busi- 
ness or  just  entering  business;  the  book  that  hundreds  of  business  and  professional  men  recommend  and  thou- 
sands use;  the  book  that  should  be  in  the  home  or  on  the  desk  of  every  man  or  woman  who  owns  property;  who 
is  in  business;  who  does  business  and  who  has  ambition  to  succeed. 

Is  Your  Will  Contest-Proof?  | 

Consult  Theophilus  Parsons,  formerly  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  University,  in  his  remarkable  book  Parsons'  Laws  of  Business.  In  this 
work  he  gives  the  world  a  wonderful  exposition  of  the  laws  of  inheritance;  explains  the  peculiar  provisions  required  in  wills  and  so  clarifies  the 
principles  of  inheritance  law  that  when  you  have  finished  this  chapter  you  can,  aided  and  guided  by  the  contest  proof  forms  given  in  Parsons' 
Laws  of  Business,  yourself  be  an  authority  on  the  drawing  up  of  so   important  a  document. 


Do  you  make  Contracts? 
Are  you  an  Investor? 
Are  you  a  Banker? 
Is  your  life  Insured? 
Are  you  a  Partner? 
Are  you  an  Employer? 
Are  you  an  Agent? 
Do  you  hold  a  Note? 
Have  you  given  a  Note? 
s   your  house   or   other 

property  Insured? 
Are  you  an  Author? 
Are  you  a  Manufacturer? 
Do  you  run  or  own  a  Car? 
Are  you  a  Farmer? 

On  these  subjects  and  on  all  other 
conceivable  vital  business  mattc-rs 
there  are  chapters  in  Parsons' 
Laws  of  Business  written  by 
that  great  constitutional  lawyer, 
Prof.  Theophilus  Parsons,  in  un- 
tcchnical,  understandable  business 
English.  Each  chapter  is  a  clear, 
forceful,  authoritative  exposition  of 
its  subject,  and  you  need  this  book 
because  you  need  to  know  that  you 
are  right. 


This  is  Ithe  great 
book  of  946  pages 
of  Business  Law  of 
which  over  300,000 
copies  have  been 
sold;  the  book  that 
contains  revised  and 
authoritative  legal 
FORMS  of  all  kinds. 


S.  S.  SCRANTON  CO.  publishers.  Hartford,  Conn. 

As  per  your  special  offer  in  The  Independent  for  November  ioth,  please  send 
me  a  copv  «,f  Persons' Laws  of  Business  tr  FREE  examination.  I  will  either 
return    the    book    or    send    you    S3. 50    within   ten  da. 


Name . .  . 
Address. 


Are  You  an  Executor? 
Guardian? 

Do  you  know  the  duties,  the  powers,  the  rights  of  beneficiaries, 
and  that  executors  are  entitled  to  compensation  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  sacred  trust?  Prof.  Parsons  has  written  two  won- 
derful chapters  on  these  all-important  subjects  in  his  Laws  of 
Business — chapters  that  for  real  information  value  to  the  layman 
are   probably   unequaled   in   legal   literature. 


Do  You  Know  the  Peculiar  Kinks  in  the 
Laws  Relating  to  Married  Women? 

Do  you  know  the  property  rights  of  husband,  wife,  children; 
or  other  heirs,  of  blood  relations;  how  they  vary  in  different 
States?  In  clear,  untechnical,  understandable  terms  Prof.  Par- 
sons points  out  the  pitfalls  awaiting  those  who  are  careless  of 
dower  rights.  Parsons'  Laws  of  Business  in  these  wonderful 
chapters  show  how  indispensable  this  book  is  to  women  as  guide 
and  counsellor.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Are  You  an  Inventor? 

Do  you  know  that  not  one  inventor  in  a  hundred  ever  enjoys  the 
financial  reward  of  his  discoveries,  simply  because  he  was  ignorant 
of  his  rights  under  the  patent  laws?  Forget,  if  you  please,  that 
Parsons'  Laws  of  Business  contains  about  900  other  pages  and 
consider  only  Prof.  Parsons'  masterful  exposition  of  patent  laws, 
on  how  to  proceed  on  Application  Forms,  on  Caveats,  on  Assign- 
ments and  Grants;  on  Appeals;  on  Interferences;  on  License;  on 
Foreign  Patents;  on  Trade-marks,  etc.,  and  you  would  have  a 
book    worth    many    times    its    remarkably    low    price. 


Do  You  Own  Property? 
Expect  To? 

Nothing  more  fires  the  ambition  of  the  men  or  women  than 
the  expectation  of  owning  a  home  or  making  a  real-estate  invest- 
ment. How  important  to  know  that  your  contracts,  deeds,  and 
other  documents  are  correctly  drawn,  so  that  you  may  be  sure 
of  a  clear  title!  Prof.  Parsons'  chapters  in  his  Laws  of  Business 
are  absolutely  authoritative  on  ownership,  lease  and  title,  as  well 
as  on  the  rights  of  tenants,  on  trespass,  rental,  etc.,  etc.  Every 
propertv-owner,  every  prospective  property-owner,  needs  this  won- 
derful book.  It  contains  every  standard  form  of  Deed,  Mortgage, 
Release,    Lien,   Lease,   drawn    up  by   a   master  mind. 


If  you're  a  law  abiding  citizen  you  need  this  book 

Examinethis  indispensable, newly 
revised,  up-to-date,  191  7  Edition 
of  Parsons'  LAWS  OF  BUSINESS 

FILL  OUT  THE  COUPON 
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THE     NEW     PLAYS 

The  Rescuing  Atif/el,  by  Clare  Kummer, 
affords  slight  opportunity  for  Billy  Burke 
to  do  more  than  show  olT  her  type  of  pret- 
tiness.  Thin  comedy  unredeemed.  (Hudson 
Theater.) 

Eve's  Daughter,  by  Alicia  Ramsey,  is 
the  season's  first  offering  of  Grace  George 
and  her  highly  competent  "Playhouse  Com- 
pany."  Kxaggerated  character  delineation  in 
spots,  but  B  very  strong  and  worth  while 
play  for  adults.    (The  Playhouse.) 


HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 


ENGLISH:      LITERATURE      AND 
COMPOSITION 

BY    FREDERICK    HOUK    LAW,   PH.D. 

HEAD    OF    THE    ENGLISH    DEPARTMENT,    STUYVESANT 
HIGH    SCHOOL,    NEW    YORK    CITY 

SECTION    I.     COMPOSITION. 

The  Story  of  the  Week. 

1.  The  class  will  select  four  students  to  speak 
respectively  on  the  four  topics  that  follow. 
When  all  the  explanations  have  been  pre- 
sented the  class  will  decide  which  student 
has  won  the  honors  of  the  day.  (a)  A  clear 
explanation  of  the  five  recommendations  for 
price  control,  (b)  The  control  of  the  bitu- 
minous coal  industry,  (c)  How  the  new  war 
taxes  will  affect  the  individual,  (d)  Reasons 
for  granting  or  refusing  the  demands  of 
the     Switchmen's     Union. 

2.  The  teacher  will  appoint  four  students  to 
answer,  in  turn,  all  questions  that  the  class 
may  ask  on  the  following  topics.  The  two 
who  show  the  best  information,  and  who 
use  the  best  English,  will  be  declared  vic- 
tors, (a)  What  the  British  navy  has  ac- 
complished in  the  war.  (b)  The  political 
crisis  in  Germany,  (c)  Internal  affairs  in 
Italy,  (d)  The  present  condition  of  Russia, 
(e)    Recent   fighting   in    Flanders. 

3.  Write  a  sincere  expression  of  your  opinion 
on  every  one  of  the  following  topics:  (a) 
The  Norwegian  protest,  (b)  The  Luxburg 
revelations,     (c)    The    Sinn    Fein    conference. 

4.  Write  short  newspaper  items,  on  the  follow- 
ing topics:  (a)  What  the  war  is  costing 
Great  Britain,  (b)  How  the  copper  strike 
was  settled,  (c)  The  League  of  Small  and 
Subject   Nationalities. 

5.  Write  a  short  composition  in  which  you 
show  what  an  ordinary  person  lean  do  to 
help    conserve   the   nation's   food   supply. 

6.  Show,  with  the  aid  of  a  map,  how  the  pres- 
ent war  is  related  to  the  events  of  Bible 
times. 

Editorial    Articles. 

1.  Write  a  short  summary  of  "The  Shifting 
War  Map." 

2.  Prepare  a  speech  in  which  you  ask  for 
money  to  aid  the  army  work  of  the  Young 
Men's   Christian   Association. 

3.  You  hear  a  friend  speak  in  an  angry  way 
concerning  "Free  Speech."  Explain  to  him 
exactly  what  is  meant,  and  what  is  not 
meant,  by  the  term. 

4.  You  hear  a  friend  laugh  at  a  farmer.  Show 
him  exactly  what  the  work  of  the  farmer 
means   to   the   nation. 

Creative   Chemistry.    By    Edwin    E.    Slosson. 

1.  Point  out  examples  of  the  following :  point 
of  contact ;  use  of  the  familiar ;  humor ; 
climax  ;  allusion  ;  metaphor ;  use  of  detail ; 
personification  ;    epigram  ;    emphasis. 

2.  Write   a  brief  of  the   entire   article. 

3.  By  what  means  has  Dr.  Slosson  gained 
clearness  ? 

4.  Write  a  somewhat  similar  article  concern- 
ing some  subject  with  which  you  are  famil- 
iar, but  which  most  people  know  little  about. 

Making    Sailors   without    Ships.    By    Willard 

Connely. 
1.    Imagine    you    are    in    training    at    the    Dun- 
woody    Industrial     Institute.    Write    a    letter 
about    your   life   there. 
Socialists:    the     Kaiser- Party.    By    William 

English    Walling. 
1.    Summarize  the   indictments   that  the  writer, 
who     is     an     advocate    of    Socialism,     makes 
against    the     present     Socialist     party.     How 
does  he  support  his  contentions? 
The  Cinderella  of  the  Arts.   By   Mary  Perry 

King. 
1.    In    a   single   paragraph    explain    the    type    of 
dancing    in    which    the    writer   expresses    the 
greatest    interest. 

SECTION    II.     LITERATURE. 

The    Red    Flower.    By    Henry    Van    Dyke. 

1.  Explain  the  following  words  :  Pentecost, 
angler,  hodden,  devil's  paint  brush,  field- 
gray. 

2.  Explain  the  meaning  and  the  effect  of  the 
following  expressions  :  "With  bullet  heads"  ; 
"Their  iron  way"  ;  "The  devil's  hour"  ; 
"Crimson   mud"  ;    "The  will   to   power." 

3.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  poem  ?  What 
contrast  does  it  suggest  ?  What  emotion  does 
it   present?   How   does    it   affect   the   reader? 

4.  Tell  something  concerning  the  literary  work 
of  Henry  Van  Dyke.  What  great  interna- 
tional services  has  he  rendered  ?  Why  do 
we   regard   his   poem    with   especial   interest? 

SECTION   III.    WORD   STUDY. 

1.  Give  the  meaning  and  the  derivation  of 
every  one  of  the  following  words  prominent 
in  the  news  of  the  week  :  referendum,  com- 
modities, bituminous,  casualty,  chancellor, 
conservative,  Reichstag,  compromise,  morale, 
Bolshevik!,  comprehensive,  exchequer,  Flan- 
ders. 


HISTORY,  CIVICS  AND  ECONOMICS 

BY  ARTHUR  M.   WOLFSON.   PH.D. 

PRINCIPAL     OF     THE      HIGH      SCHOOL     OK     COMMERCE, 
NEW    YORK    CITY 

I.  Financing  the  War — "Here  Come  the 
Taxes!"   "Britain's   Big    Bill." 

1.  Keep  a  record  during  the  next  few  weeks 
of  the  evidences  which  you  see  of  the  "host 
of  war  revenue  taxes,  designed  to  bring  home 
to  the  people  the  urgency  of  the  national 
crisis." 

2.  "Greatest  popular  interest  attaches  to  the 
new  postal  rates."  What  are  these  rates? 
Why  are  people  so  much  interested  in  them? 

3.  Compile,  as  far  as  you  can,  the  statistics  of 
expenditures  for  war  made  by  the  various 
European  nations  during  the  past  three 
years.  Why  is  the  United  States  at  the 
present  moment  spending  so  much  more 
than   any  other  country  ? 

4.  Can  you  explain  the  last  sentence  in  the 
New    Item,    "Britain's    Big    Bill"? 

II.  Progress  of  the  War — "The  Shifting 
War  Map,"  "Italy  trim  Within,"  "Ke- 
rensky Speaks  His  Mind,"  "The  Flan- 
ders Push." 

1.  ".  .  .  the  Austro-German  invasion  of  Italy 
is  a  peace  drive,"  etc.  Explain  the  invasion 
upon    this    assumption. 

2.  "Pier  [Austria's]  territorial  ambitions  .  .  . 
point  toward  the  Balkan  rather  than  the 
Italian  peninsula."  When  and  why  did  Aus- 
tria change  her  point  of  view  in  this  matter? 

3.  Why  are  the  Allies  determined  to  win  the 
war  on  the  western  front  while  the  Ger- 
mans "prefer  to  knock  out  their  weakest 
enemies"  ? 

4.  Prove  to  yourself  by  means  of  a  map  that 
the  conquest  of  Poland,  Rumania  and  Vene- 
tia   shortens   the   German    line. 

5.  Germany  seems  to  have  abandoned  her  Rus- 
sian  campaign   for  the  present.   Why? 

6.  Why  are  the  operations  in  Flanders  referred 
to  as  a  "push"  rather  than  as  a  "drive"  ? 

III.  The  Gateway  to  Asia — "In  the  Path  of 
the   Crusaders." 

1.  Why,  in  all  ages,  have  most  of  the  great 
struggles  between  Europeans  and  Asiatics 
been  fought  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor?  Illus- 
trate your  answer  by  reference  to  one  or 
more  of  the  struggles  in  antiquity  or  in 
modern    times. 

Z.  At  the  present  time  there  is  active  rivalry 
for  the  control  of  western  Asia  between 
Russia,  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  What 
purpose  had  each  of  the  three  in  mind? 
What  has  each  done  in  the  last  generation 
to  gain   this   control  ? 

IV.  The  German  Government  and  the  War 
— "Germany    Drops  the   Pilot." 

1.  What  relation  does  the  Imperial  Chancellor 
bear  to  (a)  the  Emperor,  (b)  the  Bundes- 
rath  and  the  Reichstag,  (c)  the  Prussian 
Diet,  (d)  the  rulers  of  the  federated  states 
of  the  empire? 

2.  What  is  the  attitude  of  von  Hertling  toward 
the  war?  How  is  he  regarded  by  each  of 
the  parties   in   Germany  ? 

V.  Modern  Industrial  Problems — "What 
Comes   from    Coal    Tar." 

1.  The  dyestuff  industry  is  an  example  of  the 
development  of  an  industry  based  upon  the 
utilization  of  by-products.  Sketch  briefly  how 
this  development  has  taken  place. 

2.  Contrast  the  attitude  of  the  English  and 
American  governments  and  manufacturers 
toward  the  dyestuff  industry  with  that  of 
the  German  Government  and  the  German 
manufacturers. 

3.  "The  manufacture  of  dyes  is  not  a  big  busi- 
ness, but  it  is  a  strategic  business."  Upon 
what   facts    is   this   statement   based  ? 

VI.  Socialism  and  the  War — "Socialists: 
The    Kaiser-Party." 

1.  From  an  examination  of  the  stated  princi- 
ples of  socialism  in  your  text  book  make  a 
brief  summary  of  the  ideals  of  the  party 
previous   to   the   outbreak    of   the   war. 

2.  In  view  of  Mr.  Waiting's  past  sympathies, 
how  do  you  account  for  his  present  attitude? 

3.  According  to  Mr.  Walling,  wliat  are  the 
factors  which  are  contributing  toward  the 
growth  of  so-called  Socialist  sentiment  in 
tin-  United  States?  Are  these  factors  per- 
manent forces  or  forces  which  will  !• 
work  only   "as   long  as  the  war  endures"? 

4.  "Probably    a    majority    of    the    urban    masses 
still   believe   that   this   is   a    capitalists'    « 
How    do   you    account    for   thi.-- 

5.  "It  [the  Socialist  organization]  is  now  not 
only   un-American    but    it    is    anti-Amerli 

l>o  von  agree  with   th 

VII.  The  Laboring  Man  and  the  War— "Will 
the  Switchmen  Strike?"  "Coooer  Strike 
Settled,"   "Soft   Coal    Prices   Raised." 

1.  In  normal  times,  what  are  the  chief  influ- 
ences   which    regulate 

capital     and     labor?     Bfow     have     these    been 
modified  by  the  war! 


Pach  Photo  .Y <■!/■» 


"BEYOND  THE  ALPS  LIES  ITALY !" 


WITH    WHICH    IS   INCORP  O  RAT  E,  D 

HARPERS  WEEKLY 


MORALE  AND  MORALITY 


THERE  is  a  dazzling  superman  sort  of  assurance  in 
the  calm  way  in  which  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  assumes  that  if  a  thing  is  worth  doing, 
the  money  will  of  course  be  furnished  for  it  by  those 
who  have  seen  Association  programs  meet  and  fill  oppor- 
tunities heretofore.  American  business  men  obviously  like 
that  kind  of  bold  philanthropic  engineering — calculating  the 
need  irrespective  of  the  charges  and  then  going  smartly 
about  the  matter  of  meeting  the  need  without  even  stopping 
to  ask  whether  the  thing  is  possible. 

The  need,  opportunity  and  duty  which  compel  the  Asso- 
ciation's military  effort  nobody  doubts  who  has  made  even 
a  half  hour's  exploration  of  the  case.  Army  officers,  who 
know  most  about  the  soldier's  efficiency  conditions,  are  most 
emphatic  in  insisting  on  something  requisite  which  must  be 
added  beyond  complete  equipment  and  perfect  drill  to  keep 
a  fighting  man  keyed  up  to  modern  battle  strain — morale, 
military  parlance  names  it.  That  signifies  something  stout 
enough  to  offset  homesickness,  potent  enough  to  dissipate 
cowardice,  idealistic  enough  to  electrify  patriotism,  con- 
science-stirring enough  to  nullify  temptation,  thrilling 
enough  to  evoke  high  purpose,  manly  honor  and  gallant 
conduct.  And  leaders,  military  and  civilian,  who  see  life 
steadily  and  whole,  know  that  this  kind  of  thing  is  not 
accomplished  in  men  except  by  forging  character  in  the 
heat  of  some  kind  of  religious  conviction. 

That  makes  a  gnarled  problem  for  twentieth  century  gov- 
ernments, timid  as  they  all  are  about  getting  involved  (dur- 
ing war  time  at  all  events)  in  the  animosities  born  of  sec- 
tarian jealousy.  And  it  is  certainly  a  godsend  to  them  all 
that  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  reached  a 
stage  of  development  in  which  it  is  able,  as  a  score  of  prac- 
tical illustrations  prove,  to  project  among  men  of  many 
classes  and  all  sorts  of  names  a  religious  stimulus  that 
has  power  and  reality  in  it  and  yet  does  not  set  fire  to  any 
theological  or  ecclesiastical  controversies.  That  is  just  the 
thing  that  nations  require  more  than  anything  else  to  give 
to  their  armies  substance  that  will  stand  wear.  All  civiliza- 
tion is  stronger  for  the  demonstration  that  there  can  be  put 
to  use  in  such  times  of  stress  as  the  present  a  really  non- 
sectarian  religion  which  lacks  neither  spinal  stiffness  nor 


heart-beating  vitality.  Precisely  this  is  what  the  North 
American  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  ready  in 
supply  for  the  soldiery  of  the  United  States  and  the  sol- 
diery of  its  allies — an  experienced  religion  consisting  of 
shoulder-to-shoulder  brotherhood  among  conscientious  com- 
rades in  arms  and  an  ever-present  conviction  that  God  made 
men  to  be  righteous  and  will  hold  them  to  account  if  they 
neglect  his  purpose.  Also  it  includes  a  strenuous  faith  that 
"God  is  able  to  make  a  man  stand"  if  the  man  really  wants 
to  stand,  and  that  when  a  man  stands  by  God,  God  is  bound 
to  stand  by  him — in  life  and  in  death — and  after  that  in 
life  again. 

Commending  that  kind  of  faith  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  greatest  of  all  who  have  dwelt  by  the  side  of  the 
road  and  been  friends  to  man,  cannot  possibly  do  offense  to 
bishop  or  presbyter,  pastor  or  priest,  pope  or  patriarch.  It 
is  no  wonder  then  that  in  the  army  camps  priests  celebrate 
mass  and  ministers  preach  sermons  in  the  same  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
huts. 

No  wonder  either — tho  at  the  first  hearing  of  it,  it 
seems  a  present-day  miracle — that  orthodox  Russia  and 
papal  Italy  and  also  France  (not  yet  certain  of  just  what 
its  religion  is)  want  this  very  same  thing  in  their  armies 
just  as  much  as  the  United  States  wants  it.  And  when  one 
hears  thus  how  much  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion service  is  appreciated  and  how  widely,  marvel  ceases 
that  in  order  to  answer  all  demands  $35,000,000  should  be 
called  for  by  General  Secretary  John  R.  Mott  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  National  War  Work  Council.  An  Association 
building  for  each  five  thousand  men  in  every  American 
camp,  at  home  and  overseas  alike,  with  five  hearty,  friendly, 
helpful  men  attached  to  each  building — that  with  all  the 
incidentals  will  cost  something  like  $25,000,000  till  the  mid- 
dle of  next  year.  And  after  spending  that  much  on  our  own 
men,  $10,000,000  more  for  missionary  extension  of  the  same 
thing  to  our  allies  is  not  to  be  begrudged.  Still  less  is  there 
reason  to  begrudge  the  modicum  of  the  fund  that  will  go 
to  comfort  men  in  prison  camps  on  both  sides  of  the  fight- 
ing line.  In  an  hour  when  Americans  are  fully  set  on  paying 
the  whole  price  of  quick  victory,  they  will  assuredly  not  re- 
fuse or  scale  down  this  investment  in  morale — and  morality. 


FREE    SPEECH 


THE  right  of  free  speech  is  a  much  mishandled  concep- 
tion. It  implies  the  right  of  the  individual  to  speak  his 
mind  without  interference,  unless  his  mind  contains 
what  is  indecent  or  seditious  or  treasonable  or  libelous.  He 
may  speak  freely,  but  he  may  not  lie  to  the  detriment  of  his 
neighbor,  or  debauch  the  morals  of  the  community,  or  incite 
to  rebellion  against  the  state,  or  give  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
nation's  enemies.  He  may  not  use  tongue  or  pen  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public  safety. 


This  is  in  time  of  peace.  In  time  of  war  the  restrictions, 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  become  more  rigorous,  tho 
the  underlying  principle  of  the  preservation  of  the  public 
safety  remains  the  same.  But  the  safety  of  the  state  be- 
comes the  supreme  consideration.  Then  tho  would-be  crit:  • 
of  the  acts  of  the  majority  must  be  held  to  a  higher,  a  more 
rigid  responsibility.  Then  the  boundary  line  between  treason 
and  loyalty,  with  its  perplexing  twilight  zone,  shifts  bo< 
Then  simple  disloyalty  may  become  as  dangerous  as  seditiou. 


CARTOON   COMMENT 

AIR  RAIDS  AND  REPRISALS 


THE  BOOMERANG 

Germany's  increasingly  successful  Zeppelin  attacks 
on  London  hare  roused  the  British  people  to  a  vig- 
orous demand  for  reprisals.  General  Smuts,  South 
African  statesman  and  member  of  the  British  W<ir 
Cabinet,  struck  the  note  of  popular  feeling  in  a  re- 
cent speech:  "We  are  dealing  with  an  enemy  whose 
culture  has  not  carried  him  beyond  the  rudiments  of 
the  Mosaic  lair,  to  ivhom  you  can  only  apply  the 
maxim  of  'an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.'  " 
Roy,  of  the  London  "Evening  News,"  has  sketched 
below     his     interpretation     of     Germany's     reactions 


A   NEUTRAL'S   RIGHTS 

"De  Notenkraker,"  Amsterdam,  pre- 
sents this  cartoon  of  a  somewhat  ig- 
nored point  of  view  on  air  raids. 
"Drop  them  here,"  say  the  aviators, 
"these      are      only       the       neutrals" 


IMMUNE? 

"Well,  it's  been  a  wonderful  protection 
— so  far!"  comments  the  foxy  Kaiser 
under  the  umbrella  of  "British  For 
bearance"  in  this  cartoon  by  Wil 
Hams,  published  in  "London  Opinion" 


JOHN  BULL:  "AFTER  'EM!  THEY'VE  ASKED  FOR  IT,  AND  WHAT  THEY  GET  THEY'LL  WELL  DESERVE" 
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sedition  may  shade  over  into  treason.  Then  the  people,  whose 
agent  the  government  is,  have  the  right  to  demand,  with 
an  insistence  that  in  time  of  peace  would  be  oppressive,  of 
the  individual  who  would  oppose  the  people's  decision,  that 
he  guard  his  tongue  and  curb  his  pen. 

This  is  not  a  denial  of  free  speech;  it  is  a  modification  of 
it  to  fit  abnormal  conditions.  It  is  no  more  tyranny  for  the 
Federal  Government,  in  time  of  war,  to  repress  with  a  firm 
hand  the  utterances  of  dangerous  men  than  it  is  for  the 
policeman  in  time  of  peace  to  prevent  a  careless  or  recal- 
citrant citizen  from  maintaining  a  nuisance  in  his  backyard 
or  driving  recklessly  in  the  street  or  telling  lies  about  his 
neighbor. 

It  is  all  a  matter  of  degree.  The  Government  must  en- 
force what  is  for  the  good  of  all.  What  is  best  for  all  in 
time  of  peace  may  be  far  from  that  in  time  of  war.  The 
obligation  to  decide  rests  upon  the  Government,  subject  to 
the  fundamental  responsibility  to  public  opinion  and  the 
popular  will. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  real  touchstone  of  the  whole 
matter.  Our  judgment  of  the  right  and  wrong  of  any  par- 
ticular case  of  repression  of  speech  must  depend  on  our 
judgment  of  the  speech  itself.  And  yet  the  question  is  not 
whether  the  speech  is  sound  or  unsound.  The  abridgment  of 
the  freedom  of  speech  should  only  arise  when  the  speech  is 
inimical  to  the  public  safety.  When  we  have  answered  to 
our  own  satisfaction  this  question  we  are  ready  to  make 
our  decision  on  the  question  between  the  repressor  and  the 
repressed. 

It  is  the  function  and  the  duty  of  a  government  in  time 
of  war  to  restrain  any  acts  or  utterances  which  will  militate 
against  the  success  of  the  nation  in  its  prosecution  of  the 
war.  It  is  the  function  and  the  duty  of  the  people  to  decide 
whether  any  such  act  of  restraint  is  necessary  and  reason- 
able. If  the  decision  is  in  the  negative,  the  verdict  should  be 
not  that  the  government  has  no  right  to  restrain  speech,  but 
that  it  has  erred  in  exercizing  that  right. 

Free  speech  is  a  precious  possession.  Any  abridgment  of 
it  for  whatever  purpose  must  be  entered  upon  with  reluc- 
tance and  regret.  But  when  the  purpose  is  the  preservation 
of  our  liberties,  our  sovereign  rights  or  the  welfare  of  hu- 
manity, there  can  be  but  one  choice.  The  safety  of  the 
people  is  the  supreme  law. 


LOGIC 

THE  United  States  Government  is  taking  elaborate  and 
wise   precautions   to   keep   the   soldiers   it  is  making 
away  from  drink.  It  knows  that  drink  does  nothing 
but  harm  to  a  soldier. 

If  a  soldier,  why  not  a  munition  maker?  Or  any  other 
kind  of  a  worker?  Or  anybody? 


FARM  PURCHASING  POWER 

THERE  is  something  almost  beyond  belief  in  the  colos- 
sal totals  of  crop  values  in  this  season's  results  of 
farming.  It  would  seem  that,  after  twenty  years'  rise 
of  purchasing  power  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  the  tendency 
had  at  least  reached  a  climax.  Some  preliminary  estimates 
place  the  aggregate  worth  of  crops  and  animal  products  at 
the  unprecedented  sum  of  $18,000,000,000  as  the  American 
farmers'  addition  to  the  national  wealth  at  current  prices 
for  the  year  1917.  Last  year  it  was  placed  at  between  thir- 
teen and  fourteen  billion  dollars.  But  both  prices  and  yields 
have,  as  a  rule,  vastly  increased  for  the  current  year.  At 
the  October  1  price  wheat  had  a  record  value  of  $1,324,- 
000,000,  or  $452,000,000  more  than  the  crop  of  1916.  Oats 
were  worth  $427,000,000  more  than  that  of  a  year  ago.  And 
corn  at  $1.75  a  bushel,  had  a  farm-  value  of  $5,620,000,000, 
or  the  snug  little  sum  of  three  billion,  four  hundred  and 
ninety-one  million  dollars  more  than  the  crop  of  1916.  This 


year's  yield  of  3,211,000,000  bushels  of  corn  is  worth  almost 
as  much  as  the  three  crops  of  corn  for  the  years  of  1914,. 
1915  and  1916  combined  (December  1  prices). 

These  three  cereals,  the  mainstay  of  cereal  foods  for  man 
and  the  domestic  animals,  total  5,450,000,000  bushels  and 
their  farm  value  amounts  to  $7,925,000,000  in  round  num- 
bers. If  the  farmer  sells  only  half  of  this  he  will  pour  a 
leaven  of  $3,963,000,000  into  the  commercial  lump  and  set 
millions  of  men  at  work  in  factory  and  workshop. 

How  this  vast  purchasing  power  will  react  on  the  life  and 
labors  of  the  farming  world  itself  remains  to  be  seen.  If 
much  of  it  goes  into  unproductive  expenditure,  it  may  do 
more  harm  than  good.  If  it  helps  to  wean  away  the  youth 
from  the  farm,  by  the  glitter  of  overmuch  fondness  for  the 
city  and  less  love  for  the  free  citizenry  of  the  land,  it  must 
be  a  curse.  But  if  it  goes  for  enriching  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  farm  family  and  community,  if  it  is  used  to  relieve 
rural  womanhood  of  the  drudgery  and  strain  that  sends  too 
many  to  the  insane  asylum,  if  it  is  employed  in  improving 
the  farmer's  mastery  over  the  real  factors  of  his  calling, 
then  the  prosperity  of  big  crops  and  adequate  prices  must 
bring,  thru  the  farms  of  the  country,  an  unmixt  blessing 
to  the  entire  nation. 


THREE  OF  A  KIND 

The  soldier  who  refuses  to  fight. 

The  rich  man  who  refuses  to  buy  bonds. 

The  citizen  who  refuses  to  vote. 


THE  MOB 

THE  dastardly  act  of  a  band  of  masked  men  who  kid- 
napped the  Rev.  Herbert  S.  Bigelow,  pastor  of  the 
People's  Church  of  Cincinnati,  a  week  ago  Sunday 
night,  took  him  to  a  lonely  spot  in  the  Kentucky  woods  and 
horsewhipt  him,  is  more  than  a  national  humiliation.  Do 
these  self-styled  loyalists  and  patriots  realize  that  they 
have  done  a  thousandfold  more  harm  to  the  American  cause 
than  any  utterances  of  a  pacifist  preacher  could  possibly  do? 

When  the  mob  at  Memphis  the  other  day  burned  a  negro 
at  the  stake  and  cut  off  his  head  for  a  Roman  holiday,  the 
gruesome  details  were  immediately  published  thruout  Ger- 
many as  a  typical  example  of  the  civilization  they  could  ex- 
pect to  have  imposed  upon  them  if  America  won  the  war. 

In  times  like  these,  we  cannot  expect  entirely  to  avoid 
outbursts  of  mob  madness,  but  the  American  people  must 
sternly  repress  and  punish  them  whenever  they  arise;  for 
those  who  tolerate  the  mob  shall  perish  by  the  mob. 


THE  SHIFTING  WAR  MAP 

A  CCORDING  to  the  German  Socialist  daily,  Vorwarts, 
f\  the  Austro-German  invasion  of  Italy  is  a  peace 
1  \  drive;  its  object  is  not  to  win  more  territory,  but 
to  win  more  favorable  peace  terms.  Vorwarts  cannot  be 
called  a  Government  organ,  but  in  this  case  we  may  well 
accept  this  view  of  the  motive  of  the  new  movement.  Aus- 
tria felt  badly  in  1866  when,  under  pressure  of  the  iron 
heel  of  Prussia,  she  was  forced  to  cede  Venetia  to  the  Ital- 
ians, but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  she  hopes  to  regain  the 
province  or  even  to  hold  that  part  of  it  she  has  now  taken. 
Her  territorial  ambitions,  if  she  still  retains  any,  doubtless 
point  toward  the  Balkan  rather  than  the  Italian  peninsula. 

Nor  is  it  likely  that  Mackensen  imagines  that  he  can 
sweep  clear  across  Italy  and  attack  France  in  the  rear. 
The  attack  from  the  east  across  the  Isonzo  River  has  been 
supplemented  by  an  attack  from  the  north  across  the  Car- 
nic  Alps,  and,  if  this  is  followed  by  an  attack  from  the 
Trentino  on  the  west,  the  Venetian  province  may  possibly 
be  lost,  but  any  further  advance  could  undoubtedly  be 
checked  by  running  in  troops  from  France.  This  would  of 
course  mean  that  for  the  winter  at  least  the  pressure  upon 
the  German  lines  in  France  and  Belgium  would  be  relaxed 
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and  that  the  Germans  had  again  succeeded,  by  means  of 
an  offensive,  in  shifting  the  battle  from  a  field  chosen  by 
their  enemies  to  one  preferred  by  themselves. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  strategical  science  that  the  bel- 
ligerent which  enjoys  the  advantage  of  superior  numbers 
and  position  can  choose  the  time  and  place  for  attack,  so  it 
is  curious  to  see  that  in  the  present  war  the  Allies,  altho 
they  vastly  outnumber  the  Central  Powers  and  surround 
them  on  every  side,  have  left  it  largely  to  the  latter  to  take 
the  initiative.  On  sea  and  on  land  and  in  the  air  Germany 
has  repeatedly  assumed  the  offensive  and  kept  the  Allies 
on  the  jump  to  meet  her  new  weapons  and  new  points  of 
attack.  The  only  European  campaigns  initiated  by  the 
Allies  were  the  attack  on  Gallipoli  by  the  British  and  the 
invasion  of  Transylvania  by  the  Rumanians,  and  both  of 
these  were  disastrous  failures. 

It  has  been  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Allied  strat- 
egy that  the  war  must  be  won  on  the  western  front  and 
that  it  did  not  matter  much  what  happened  elsewhere.  The 
Allied  press  has  always  argued  that,  since  Germany  is  the 
strongest  of  our  foes  and  the  France  section  is  the  strong- 
est of  the  German  lines,  a  knock-out  blow  delivered  here 
would  bring  victory  at  once.  Quite  true,  but  the  French 
and  British  have  been  pounding  away  on  this  line  for  three 
years  and  the  knock-out  blow  has  not  yet  been  delivered. 
It  may  come  at  any  time — Germany,  for  all  we  know,  or 
don't  know,  may  be  on  the  verge  of  internal  collapse — but 
we  may  be  sure  that  so  long  as  the  Germans  have  men 
enough  they  will  hold  the  western  front.  And  so  long  as 
they  have  men  enough  to  fill  the  trenches  and  ammunition 
enough  to  keep  their  guns  going  they  may  continue  to  hold 
this  front  indefinitely,  with  such  slight  setbacks  as  they 
have  already  suffered.  It  is  like  Horatius  at  the  bridge: 

In  yon  strait  path  a  thousand 

May  well  bo  stopped  by  three. 
Now  who   will   stand   on   either   hand 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  meV 

The  line  between  Switzerland  and  the  sea  is  no  "strait 
path,"  but  in  trench  warfare  numbers  do  not  count  be- 
yond the  necessary  minimum  to  man  the  front  and  provide 
for  reserves.  The  British  despatches  speak  much  of  the  de- 
clining morale  of  the  German  troops.  The  prisoners  taken 
are  mostly  old  men  and  boys,  ill  trained,  incompetent  and 
dispirited.  That  we  have  heard  the  same  sort  of  reports 
from  this  same  source  for  the  last  two  years  should  not 
make  us  incredulous  now.  The  man  p»wer  of  the  German 
empire  is  of  course  greatly  weakened.  Herr  Ledebour,  speak- 
ing recently  in  the  Reichstag,  said  that  the  German  losses 
amounted  to  six  million,  of  whom  1,500,000  were  dead, 
500,000  crippled  for  life,  2,000,000  permanently  invalided 
and  2,000,000  wounded.  Part  of  the  wounded  will  return  to 
the  ranks,  but  there  are  some  700,000  Germans  held  pris- 
oners by  the  Allies.  Ledebour,  as  a  Socialist  trying  to  stop 
the  war,  would  not  minimize  the  losses,  but  he  would  hardly 
have  dared  to  exaggerate  them  in  a  Reichstag  speech.  So 
we  must  assume  that  Germany  has  lost  about  half  of  her 
able-bodied  men. 

But  the  poor  quality  of  the  soldiers  recently  captured  in 
France  and  Belgium  need  not  mean  a  serious  weakening  on 
that  front.  In  view  of  the  new  movement  it  may  be  sus- 
ceptible of  a  different  interpretation,  for  as  we  now  know 
one  or  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  best  German  troops 
were  sent  to  aid  the  Austrians  in  their  invasion  of  Italy. 
It  is  no  compliment  to  Haig  and  Petain  that  the  enemy 
should  have  entrusted  the  line  in  front  of  them  to  "old  men 
and  boys"  while  the  best  troops  are  despatched  to  start  a 
fresh  offensive  in  another  quarter.  If  many  of  the  Allied 
troops  have  to  be  sent  to  Italy  the  odds  against  the  Germans 
in  France  and  Belgium  will  be  correspondingly  reduced1. 
But  the  change  of  venue  effected  by  Germany's  new  ma- 
neuver may  turn  out  to  the  advantage  of  the  Allies  if  they 
shake  off  their  fixed  idea  that  a  decision  can  only  be  reached 
on  the  western  front. 


The  policy  of  the  Germans  has  been  the  opposite  of  that 
of  the  Allies.  Instead  of  trying  to  deliver  a  knock-out  blow 
to  their  strongest  enemy  they  have  preferred  to  knock  out 
their  weakest  enemy.  Belgium,  Serbia,  Montenegro,  Albania, 
Rumania,  Russia;  these  have  been  attacked  and  defeated, 
and  now  the  Teutonic  arms  are  turned  toward  the  next 
weakest  enemy.  Siam  and  Portugal  being  out  of  reach,  Italy 
is  the  victim. 

At   the   time    each    of    these    advances    was    undertaken 
those  who  write  on  military  strategy  without  looking  at  a 
map    exprest    great    solicitude    lest    the    Germans    should 
weaken  her  front  by  lengthening  her  lines.  But  those  who 
could  afford   a  ten  cent  map   and  knew  enough  to  lay  a 
string  on  it  knew  better.  The  conquest  of  Poland  shortened 
the  line.  The  conquest  of  Rumania  shortened  the  line.  The 
conquest  of  Venetia  would  shorten  the  line.  The  original 
Italian-Austrian  frontier  was  about  250  miles  long.  If  the 
Austrians  could  establish  a  new  front  between  Venice  and 
Lago  di  Garda  it  would  be  only  sixty  miles  long.  They  would 
no  longer  have  the  advantage  of  the  mountain  wall,  but 
entrenchments  on  the  open  plain  may  stand  as  long  as  any. 
Neither  the   Germans   nor  the   British   have   been   able   to 
break  thru  those  on  the  fiats  of  Flanders  in  three  years  of 
incessant  fighting.  What  is  worse,  the  Teutonic  line  on  the 
eastern  side  may  be  regarded  as  virtually  shortened  by  a 
thousand  miles  so  long  as  Russia  remains  incapacitated  by 
nervous  prostration.  The  Austrians  are  said  to  have  trans- 
ferred forty  divisions  from  the  Russian  front  to  the  Italian. 
Cadorna's    first    despatch    from    the    front    ascribed    the 
wholesale  surrenders  on  the  Isonzo  to  the  "cowardice"  of 
the   Italian   troops.    This   phrase   excited    such    indignation 
among  the  Socialists  that  it  was  withdrawn.  But  we  hope 
it  was  true.  For  cowardice  can  be  cured,  but  if  the  weak- 
ness manifested  in  this  section  means  disaffection  on  the 
part  of  the  Italian  people  it  may  not  be  so  easily  checked. 
The  Austrians  gave  way  ignominiously  before  the   Serbs, 
Rumanians  and  Russians,  but  when  they  were  stiffened  up 
by  a  few  German  officers  and  troops  they  entered  upon  a 
campaign  of  conquest.  The  Allies  have  been  much   disap- 
pointed in  Italy.   They  have  supplied  her  with  money  and 
munitions,  with  coal  and  food,  but  her  three  million  soldiers 
have  penetrated  but  a  few  miles  into  the  enemy's  territory 
and  have  not  been  able  to  hold  their  own  whenever  the  en- 
emy assumed  the  offensive.  But  individually  the  Italians  are 
brave  fighters.  We  have  seen  them  in  the  movies  climbing 
mountain   peaks   and   scaling   precipices.   Under   new   man- 
agement and  with   stiff  reinforcements  of   British,   French 
and  Americans  the  Italian  army  may  turn  tables  upon  the 
invaders  and  on  this  historic  Venetian  field  another  of  the 
world's  decisive  battles  may  be  fought. 


VOICED  VERSE 

IS  poetry  a  vocal  or  a  visual  art?  Is  it  typography  or 
elocution  that  gives  it  expression?  Did  poetry  decline  in 
popularity  because  the  custom  of  reading  aloud  went 
out  of  fashion?  And  will  the  poet  regain  his  prestige  when 
the  people  relearn  the  art  of  listening?  These  questions  seem 
likely  soon  to  be  answered,  for  there  are  various  movements 
in  vogue  for  a  revival  of  the  practise  of  reading  verse  aloud. 
Poetry  societies  are  now  thriving  in  many  of  our  cities. 
Some  of  our  poets  are  beginning  to  read  their  own  works 
in  public  and  with  a  little  more  practise  they  may  read  them 
well.  And  lastly,  a  Poetry  Theater  League  has  been  formed 
in  New  York  City  "to  present  poets  whom  publishers  are 
too  timid  to  introduce"  and  to  help  along  "the  American 
Poetic  Renaissance."  The  prospectus  of  the  League  asks 
"How  many  of  us  realize  that  more  true  poetry  has  been 
written  within  the  last  decade  than  in  any  other  period  of 
American  literature?"  We  cannot  answer  this  because  the 
figures  do  not  seem  to  be  in  the  World  Almanac,  but  we 
believe  the  League  is  right  in  trying  to  switch  poetry  from 
the  page-eye  route  to  the  lip-ear  route. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

October  29 — Eighteen  British  ships 
sunk  during  previous  week.  Italians 
retreat  to  Udine.  Germans  abandon 
Verder  Peninsula. 

October  30 — Hertling  succeeds  Mich- 
aelis  as  German  Chancellor.  Ger- 
mans take  Udine.  British  advance 
to   Passchendaele. 

October  31 — German  invasion  ap- 
proaches the  Tagliamento  River. 
United  States  diverts  coal  and  ship- 
ping tonnage  to  Italy. 

'November  1 — Italians  retreat  across 
the  Tagliamento.  British  occupy 
Beersheba  in  Palestine. 

November  2 — Germans  retreat  north 
of  the  Aisne.  Pro-German  riots  in 
Southern  Brazil. 


Mackensen  Crushes 
Cadorna's  Army 


The  best  that  can 
be  said  for  the 
Italian  campaign 
is  that  General  Cadorna  withdrew  his 
army  in  time  to  save  it  from  being  cut 
in  two  and  annihilated  in  detail.  The 
Italian  retreat  was  ably  managed,  but 
it  was  so  rapid  that  by  the  time  the 
Italians  had  fallen  back  to  the  Taglia- 
mento Valley  they  had  permitted  the 
enemy  to  take  180,000  prisoners  and 
1500  cannon.  The  large  cannon  loaned 
to  Italy  by  England,  however,  are  said 
to  have  been  withdrawn  in  security. 
More  than  a  thousand  square  miles  of 
territory  were  covered  by  the  great 
Italian  retreat. 

While  the  Italian  army  as  a  whole  is 
probably  very  much  larger  than  the 
Austro-German  forces  on  the  Italian 
front,  the  Germans  under  Field  Mar- 
shal von  Mackensen  secured  a  great 
local  superiority  in  men,  artillery  and 
munitions  along  the  Isonzo  between 
Plezzo  and  Tolmino,  which  completely 
demoralized  that  portion  of  the  Italian 
line.  In  a  retreat  that  was  almost  a  rout 
the  Italians  abandoned  their  hold  on 
the  Julian  Alps  and  retreated  south- 
west to  the  lowlands  around  the  towns 
of  Udine  and  Cividale.  This  bent  back 
the  Italian  line  at  such  a  dangerous 
angle  that  any  attempt  to  hold  Gorizia 
and  the  lower  Isonzo  Valley  might  well 
have  resulted  in  the  piercing  of  the 
Italian  defense  and  the  consequent  iso- 
lation and  capture  of  that  part  of  the 
army  which  remained  on  Austrian  soil. 
The  retreat  in  the  north  was,  there- 
fore, swiftly  followed  by  a  more  or- 
derly retreat  in  the  south,  and  Gorizia 
was  abandoned.  The  troops  on  the 
Carso  resisted  every  Austrian  assault 
until  the  order  for  a  general  retirement 
left  to  the  Austrians  the  positions 
which  they  had  failed  to  capture. 

The  Italians  made  no  serious  attempt 
to  hold  Udine  or  Cividale,  but  con- 
tinued their  retreat  to  the  line  of  the 
Tagliamento  River.  Here  they  turned 
on  their  pursuers  for  the  first  time  and 
endeavored  to  withstand  any  further 
advance.    A   new   Austrian   army   then 


advanced  south  from  the  Carnic  Alps, 
which  adjoin  the  Julian  Alps  but  lie 
farther  to  the  west,  and  struck  at  the 
extreme  left  of  the  retreating  Italian 
army.  This  combined  blow  from  the 
front  and  on  the  left  flank  forced  Gen- 
eral Cadorna  to  withdraw  still  more  of 
his  army  beyond  the  Tagliamento.  If 
the  Italians  cannot  hold  the  Tagliamen- 
to line  they  may  be  forced  to  abandon 
even  Venice  and  go  into  winter  quar- 
ters south  of  the  Adige  or  the  Po. 

The  German  military  au- 
Italy  from      thorities  did  not  aim  their 

Within  crushing  blow  at  Italy 
without  reason  or  simply  because  Aus- 
tria was  in  dire  need  of  help.  They 
knew  that  Italy  was  insufficiently  pro- 
vided with  food,  coal  and  munitions  of 
war;  that  for  weeks  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment had  been  frantically  begging 
Great  Britain,  France  and  the  United 
States  for  the  war  supplies  which 
would  make  possible  a  renewal  of  Gen- 
eral   Cadorna's    brilliant    summer    of- 


fensive; that  the  bread  shortage  in  the 
city  of  Turin  had  led  to  bloody  riots 
which  were  comparable  to  the  New 
York  draft  riots  during  our  Civil  War 
and  were  almost  as  destructive  as  the 
Sinn  Fein  outbreak  in  Dublin,  and  that 
pacifist  propaganda  (of  which  Germany 
was  not  ignorant  nor  yet  innocent)  had 
greatly  affected  the  morale  of  the 
army.  The  German  Socialists  an- 
nounced that  the  invasion  of  Italy  was 
no  war  of  conquest,  but  a  "peace  drive" 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  end.  The 
Pope's  peace  appeal  had  also,  no  doubt, 
its  influence  on  the  more  devout  Ital- 
ians. 

It  would  be  a  great  error  to  say  that 
the  majority  of  Italians  are  weary  of 
the  war  and  willing  to  conclude  an  im- 
mediate peace  without  victory.  A  proof 
of  this  is  the  constitution  of  the  new 
cabinet,  chosen  to  office  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Italian  retreat.  Vittorio 
Orlando,  who  was  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior in  the  previous  cabinet,  is  now 
Premier,    and    Baron    Sonnino    retains 


THE  FIRST  WEEK  OF  THE  GERMAN  DRIVE 
The    heavy   black    line    indicated    the    Italian    position    before    General    von    Mackensen    broufrht    his 
German  army  to  the  aid  of  the  hard  prist   Austrians.  The  shaded  area  shows  the  territory    aban- 
doned by  the  Italians  to  the  enemy.  The  main  attack  came  between    Plezzo  and  Tolmino  and 
thru    Cividale    and    Udine.    hut    the    Germans    also    assaulted    the    Italians    From    th  t     in    an 

attempt   to  turn  the  left  Hank   of  their  army.  The  two  arrows   indicate   thi 
movements.   The  bulk  of  Cadorna's   army  has   been  forced  to  retire   behind   the   Taffliamento    River 
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Pictorial  I'rcs* 

BRAZIL    LOSES    NO    TIME 

The  declaration  of  war  with   Germany  by  the  Government  of  Brazil   finds   a   commission   from   her 
army  already  in  France  on  a  tour  of  inspection  behind  the  western  front 


his  post  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Both  men  are  ardent  supporters  of  the 
war  and  so  are  most  of  their  colleagues 
in  the  new  ministry.  There  is,  however, 
a  pacifist  group  which  has  its  influence 
in  Italian  politics;  or,  rather,  there  are 
two  groups,  the  extreme  Socialists,  who 
oppose  all  war,  and  the  followers  of 
ex-Premier  Giolitti,  who  are  more  or 
less  friendly  to  Germany.  Open  pacifist 
propaganda  has  been  sternly  supprest 
by  the  Italian  Government  since  the 
nation  entered  the  war,  but  a  good  deal 
has  gone  on  under  cover  until  the 
whole  country  was  awakened  to  the 
danger  by  observing  the  readiness  of 
some  regiments  to  retreat  or  surrender 
while  their  comrades  attempted  to 
stand  firm. 

The  United  States  came  to  the  rescue 
of  Italy  at  once.  Of  course,  it  was  im- 
possible to  send  an  army  in  time  to 
give  effective  aid  to  the  hard-prest  sol- 
diers of  Cadorna,  but  Italy  is  in  far 
greater  need  of  supplies  than  of  men. 
The  American  Government  extended  to 
Italy  the  generous  sum  of  $230,000,- 
000  war  credit  to  facilitate  the  pur- 
chase of  needed  commodities;  trans- 
ferred to  Italian  use  100,000  tons  of 
shipping;  granted  an  order  for  2,000,- 
000  tons  of  coal,  and  suspended  all 
export  restrictions  which  impeded  the 
immediate  shipment  of  goods  to  Italy. 
France  and  Great  Britain  arranged  to 
send  to  Italy  a  large  supply  of  muni- 
tions and  also  a  small  contingent  of 
men,  less  to  swell  the  numbers  of  the 
Italians  than  to  give  them  encourage- 
ment and  visible  assurance  that  Italy's 
interests  would  not  be  sacrificed  for 
the  sake  of  victories  on  other  battle 
fronts. 


In  the  Path  of  the  The  British  cam- 
Crusaders  Pa1*"  m  Asiatlc 
Turkey  is  progress- 
ing in  a  very  favorable  manner.  On 
the  last  day  of  October  a  British  army 
under  General  Allenby  attacked  the 
city  of  Beersheba  and  occupied  it  dur- 
ing the  following  night.  As  Beersheba 
is  in  southern  Palestine,  the  British  are 


now  emulating  the  achievement  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  who  entered  the 
Holy  Land  from  Egypt  and  conquered 
it  from  the  Canaanites.  Substituting 
"Turks"  for  "Canaanites"  the  Old  Tes- 
tament is  a  very  good  guide  to  the 
strategy  of  the  present  British  cam- 
paign, as  the  British  also  marched  thru 
the  desert  from  Egypt  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  Palestine.  Palestine  is  also 
historic  ground  in  later  wars,  for  King 
Richard  of  the  Lion's  Heart  attempted 
in  vain  the  conquest  which  his  fellow- 
Englishmen  of  the  present  century 
have  undertaken.  The  capture  of  Beer- 
sheba' had,  however,  more  than  a  senti- 
mental importance.  The  Turks  were 
compelled  not  only  to  abandon  the  city 
but  also  to  surrender  1§00  soldiers  and 
nine  cannon.  In  Mesopotamia  the  Brit- 
ish have  made  progress,  compelling  the 
Turks  to  abandon  some  of  their  posi- 
tions between  Bagdad  and  the  Persian 
frontier. 

The  Flanders     J"1* .  /rfnco  "  Bel+?ian  " 
Push  British     line     continues 

to  creep  forward  slowly 
across  the  shell-torn  swamp  north  and 
northeast  of  Ypres.  On  October  27  the 
French  advanced  on  a  two  and  a  half 
mile  front  directly  north  of  Ypres  and 
west  of  the  Houthulst  forest,  occupying 
several  fortified  villages  and  farms. 
The  Belgians  took  part  in  the  advance, 
and,  literally,  swam  to  victory.  The  new 
line  faces  to  the  north  a  flooded  region 
along  the  Yser  Canal.  The  British  en- 
tered the  suburbs  of  Passchendaele  on 
October  30,  stopping  just  short  of  the 
town  limits  and  occupying  many  spurs 
and  ridges  of  high  ground  in  the  vicin- 
ity. The  German  report  says  that  the 
British  actually  entered  Passchendaele 
and  were  driven  out  again,  but  there  is 
no  mention  of  this  in  the  British  ac- 
count. Practically  the  entire  strip  of 
high  ground  east  of  Ypres  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Allies. 

The  French  have  consolidated  and  ex- 
tended their  recent  gains  north  of  the 
Aisne.  This  sudden,  dramatic  blow  is 
more   striking,   if  not  more  important, 


than  the  slow  and  steady  gains  on  the 
Flanders  front.  By  a  single  stroke 
France  regained  no  less  than  twenty- 
five  square  miles  of  her  soil,  which  is 
said  to  be  a  record  for  trench  warfare. 
Of  course,  Germany  has  made  much 
greater  gains  in  attacks  against  Rus- 
sia, Serbia  and  Italy,  but  never  across 
closely  locked  entrenchments.  Another 
such  blow  on  the  same  part  of  the  west- 
ern front  would  drive  the  Germans 
back  to  Laon  and  perhaps  even  compel 
a  general  retreat  to  a  line  of  defense 
close  to  the  French  frontier. 


Kerensky  Speaks 
His  Mind 


Premier  Kerensky 
has  appealed  to  the 
allies  of  Russia  to 
bring  speedy  aid  to  the  troubled  repub- 
lic. He  declared  that  Russia  had  been 
carrying  the  burden  of  the  war  from 
the  beginning  and  was  now  so  worn  by 
the  strain  that  others  must  bear  a 
larger  share  hereafter.  "Russia,"  he 
said,  "began  the  war  for  the  Allies. 
While  she  was  already  fighting  Eng- 
land was  only  preparing  and  America 
was  only  observing."  He  scouted  the 
idea  that  Russia  had  any  intention  of 
concluding  a  separate  peace  and  denied 
that  the  present  anarchical  conditions 
proved  that  the  revolution  had  been  a 
failure.  "The  Russian  revolution,"  he 
pointed  out,  "is  only  seven  months  old. 
No  one  has  the  right  to  feel  disillu- 
sioned about  it.  It  will  take  years  to 
develop.  In  France,  which  is  only  as 
large  as  three  Russian  departments,  it 
took  five  years  for  their  revolution  to 
develop  fully."  Kerensky  was  asked  if 
an  American  army  would  be  of  use  on 
the  eastern  front.  He  replied  that  the 
difficulties  of  transportation  put  that 
out  of  the  question,  but  that  very  im- 
portant aid  could  be  extended  by  ship- 
ping supplies  to  Russia  and  by  grant- 
ing loans  to  her.  He  said  that  the 
Russian  people  were  dissatisfied  because 
Great  Britain,  with  the  largest  navy  in 
the  world,  had  done  nothing  to  help 
Russia  in  the  Baltic. 

In  the  debates  of  the  provisional  Par- 
liament the  line  has  become  more  and 
more  sharply  drawn  between  the  pacifist 
Bolsheviki  and  the  rest  of  the  delegates. 
Some  of  the  Bolsheviki  are  threatening 
civil  war  to  depose  Kerensky  and  con- 
clude an  immediate  peace.  On  the  other 
hand,  Professor  Milukoff,  leader  of  the 
Constitutional  Democrats,  declared  that 
the  peace  program  put  forth  by  the 
Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Council  was 
dictated  in  the  interest  of  Germany. 
Premier  Kerensky  is  using  his  best  en- 
deavors to  reawaken  a  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism among  the  people  and  especially  in 
the  army  and  navy,  and  he  appears  to 
be  hopeful  that  when  the  Constituent 
Assembly  is  chosen  it  will  give  the  re- 
public a  measure  of  stability  lacking  at 
the  present  time  when  authority  is  more 
or  less  divided  between  the  provisional 
Parliament,  the  ministry,  and  the  Work- 
men's and  Soldiers'  Council. 

Germany  seems  to  have  abandoned 
her  Russian  campaign  for  the  present 
in  order  to  concentrate  her  forces  on 
the  crushing  of  Italy.  The  army  in 
northern    Russia    has    been    withdrawn. 
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almost  to  Riga  and  the  Germans  have 
made  no  attempt  to  follow  up  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Baltic  Islands  by  any  sus- 
tained invasion  of  the  mainland.  It  is, 
perhaps,  already  too  late  in  the  year  to 
undertake  a  march  on  Petrograd.  The 
temporary  relief  granted  to  Russia  by 
the  approaching  winter  and  the  urgent 
necessity  for  transferring  troops  to  the 
Italian  front  comes  at  an  opportune  mo- 
ment, for  mutinies  continue  to  occur  in 
the  army  and  navy  and  Finland  is  on 
the  verge  of  open  rebellion.  It  is  pos- 
sible, indeed,  that  a  German  army  land- 
ing in  Finland  would  find  there  as  many 
friends  as  foes,  for  to  political  discon- 
tent has  been  added  a  serious  food 
shortage  which  threatens  Finland  with 
a  hungry  winter. 


The  Vikings  Condemn 
The  Pirates 


The  recent  de- 
struction of 
Sea  ndinavian 
merchant  ships  by  German  cruisers  in 
the  North  Sea  has  called  forth  a  note 
of  protest  from  the  Norwegian  Gov- 
ernment. After  reciting  the  facts  of  the 
massacre  of  October  17,  the  note  de- 
clared : 

The  Norwegian  Government  bears  in 
mind  that  in  the  memorandum  addrest  to 
the  German  Government  on  October  20, 
1016,  occasioned  by  the  sinking  of  Norwe- 
gian ships  in  the  ice-cold  sea  by  German 
submarines,  it  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Norwegian  nation  considered  in 
the  light  of  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
humanity  the  last  fresh  case  in  which  the 
death  of  Norwegian  sailors  was  caused.  .  .  . 

It  has  made  a  profound  impression  on 
the  Norwegian  people  that  not  only  have 
German  submarines  continued  to  sink 
peaceful  neutral  merchant  ships,  paying  no 
attention  to  the  fate  of  their  crews,  but 
that  even  German  warships  adopted  the 
same  tactics.  The  Norwegian  Government 
decided  to  send  this  note  in  order  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  German  Government 
the  impression  these  acts  have  made  upon 
the  Norwegian  people. 

The  newspapers  in  Norway  express 
indignation  at  the  reports  of  contem- 
plated exports  of  nickel  to  Germany. 
They  point  out  that  this  metal  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  torpedo  tubes 
and  that  the  Government,  by  permit- 
ting the  sale,  is  giving  the  Germans 
the  means  for  renewed  murders  of  Nor- 
wegian seamen. 

The  Little  Folk  An  interesting  confer- 
c  .  TT  .  ence  of  the  League 
bpeak  Up  of  gmall  and  Subject 

Nationalities  was  held  in  New  York 
recently.  Spokesmen  for  more  than  a 
score  of  the  nations  whose  political  in- 
dependence is  either  not  now  recog- 
nized or  is  threatened  by  the  predomi- 
nant power  of  mightier  neighbors  pre- 
sented the  claims  and  hopes  of  their 
respective  peoples,  and  there  were  also 
addresses  on  the  general  question  of 
the  principle  of  nationality  by  Ameri- 
can speakers  of  note.  Among  the  many 
nationalities  represented  were  Den- 
mark, Belgium,  Ireland,  Finland,  As- 
syria, Korea,  India,  Lithuania,  Scot- 
land, Albania  and  the  "Zionist"  Jews. 
Dr.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  at  the  port  of  New 
York,  acted  as  president  of  the  confer- 
ence. The  object  of  the  League  of  Small 
and  Subject  Nationalities  is  to  secure 
the  backing  of  American  public  senti- 


ment for  the  consideration  of  their  na- 
tional interests  at  the  coming  peace 
congress  which  will  end  the  Great  War. 
Senator  La  Fontaine,  of  Belgium,  pre- 
sented resolutions  of  appreciation  for 
President  Wilson's  championship  of  the 
cause  of  the  small  nations. 

A  number  of  persons  announced  to 
speak  before  the  conference  refused  to 
appear  on  the  ground  that  the  League 
was  pro-German  in  tendency.  This  idea 
seems  to  have  been  based  partly  on  a 
printer's  error  which  made  it  appear 
that  one  of  the  Alsace-Lorraine  repre- 
sentatives was  to  speak  on  the  "inde- 
pendence" of  Alsace-Lorraine  instead 
of  the  reunion  of  the  lost  provinces 
with  France,  and  partly  upon  the  fact 
that  the  representatives  of  India,  Ko- 
rea, Finland  and  Ireland  presented 
claims  for  complete  national  independ- 
ence which  the  Entente  Allies  are  by 
no  means  disposed  to  grant.  The  Al- 
sace-Lorraine delegation  withdrew  from 
the  conference,  and  so  did  representa- 
tives of  Bohemia,  Greece,  Armenia  and 
some  other  nations.  The  organizers  of 
the  League  deny  any  sympathy  what- 
ever with  the  cause  of  the  Central 
Powers,  and,  indeed,  the  presence  of 
spokesmen  for  Belgium,  Slesvig  and 
other  countries  opprest  by  Germany, 
Austria  and  Turkey  should  have  dissi- 
pated any  idea  that  the  conference  was 
held  in  the  interest  of  Germany. 


Sinn  Fein 
Again 


The  Sinn  Fein  conference 
opened  its  sessions  in  Dub- 
lin on  October  25,  intending, 
apparently,  to  rival  the  Irish  constitu- 
tional conference  which  is  also  in  ses- 
sion. The  latter  organization  is  official, 
with  the  backing  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Irish  Nationalist 
Party,  and  its  conclusions  will  in  all 
probability  form  the  basis  for  a  Home 
Rule  bill  which  will  be  the  future  con- 
stitution of  Ireland.  The  Sinn  Fein 
conference,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  rebel 
organization  with  no  other  authority 
than  the  military  power  of  its  backers 


can  give  it.  Professor  De  Valera  was 
chosen  president  of  the  organization, 
which  claims  the  support  of  250,000  or- 
ganized Irishmen. 

The  constitution  of  the  Sinn  Fein, 
as  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  con- 
ference, provides  that: 

Sinn  Fein  aims  at  securing  international 
recognition  of  Ireland  as  an  independent 
Irish  Republic.  Having  achieved  that 
status,  the  Irish  people  may  by  referendum 
freely  choose  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

This  object  shall  be  attained  thru  the 
Sinn  Fein  organization  which  shall  in  the 
name  of  the  sovereign  Irish  people  (a) 
deny  the  right  and  oppose  the  will  of  the 
British  Parliament  and  the  British  Crown 
or  any  other  foreign  government  to  legis- 
late for  Ireland,  (b)  make  use  of  any  and 
every  means  available  to  render  impotent 
the  power  of  England  to  hold  Ireland  in 
subjection  by  military   force  or  otherwise. 

A  constituent  assembly  of  the  Irish 
people  was  recommended  to  consider  a 
comprehensive  system  of  national  re- 
construction. This  program  included: 
the  establishment  of  councils  and  local 
administrative  bodies;  the  creation  of 
an  Irish  consular  service;  the  "re- 
establishment  of  an  Irish  merchant 
marine";  a  survey  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country;  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  national  civil  service  system; 
the  establishment  of  a  national  stock 
exchange  and  of  courts  of  arbitration 
for  the  adjustment  of  labor  disputes; 
"the  reform  of  education  to  render  its 
basis  national  and  industrial  by  the 
compulsory  teaching  of  Irish  language, 
Irish  history  and  Irish  agriculture  and 
manufacturing  potentialities  in  a  pri- 
mary system";  the  substitution  of  out- 
door relief  and.  government  employ- 
ment for  the  present  poor  law  system; 
the  assurance  of  a  living  wage  to  work- 
ers, and  the  equality  of  men  and  women. 

The  Bulldogs       Premier   Lloyd   George 
,  ,     _  in  a  recent  address  to 

ot  the  bea  Parliament  recited  the 

achievements  of  the  British  navy  in 
furthering  the  work  of  the  war.  He  de- 
clared   that    13,000,000    men,    2,000,000 


French  official  from  International  film 

GETTING  READY  FOR  THE  TRENCHES 
American   soldiers   have   already   come  safely   thru    a   charge    from    the    first-line    trenches    Mid    I 
been    relieved   by   fresh   troops,   shown    here   cleuninu    and    packing    up    theil    guns    preparatory    to 

moving  forward 
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International  Film 

A  NEW  GERMAN  SPHINX 
The  resignation  of  the  stop-gap  Chancellor 
Michaelis  leaves  that  important  office  open  for 
a  statesman  of  greater  force  and  ability.  Count 
Georg  von  Hertling,  who  has  been  asked  to  take 
it,   is   Prime   Minister   of   Bavaria 

horses,  25,000,000  tons  of  war  muni- 
tions and  51,000,000  tons  of  coal  and  oil 
have  been  transported  from  port  to 
port  in  safety  since  the  opening  of  the 
Great  War  and  that  only  3500  British 
soldiers  had  lost  their  lives  while  on 
transports.  The  British  expeditionary 
force,  he  said,  now  consisted  of  more 
than  3,000,000  men.  Seventy-five  per 
cent  of  this  mighty  army  came  from 
England.  The  British  self-governing 
Dominions,  including  Canada,  Austra- 
lia, New  Zealand,  South  Africa  and 
Newfoundland,  had  contributed  volun- 
tarily nearly  800,000  soldiers.  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  Wales  had  sent  large  con- 
tingents also,  but  the  Premier  made  no 
definite  statement  of  the  number. 

For  the  week  ending  October  28,  the 
British  lost  fourteen  merchant  ships  of 
more  than  1600  tons  each  and  four  of 
smaller  tonnage.  This  was  a  decided 
improvement  over  the  record  for  the 
previous  week,  when  twenty-five  vessels 
were  sunk  by  the  enemy. 

Sir  Eric  Geddes,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  told  the  House  of  Commons 
of  the  progress  of  the  war  against  the 
U-boat.  He  asserted  that  from  forty  to 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  German  submarines 
have  been  sunk,  and  that  more  were 
destroyed  in  the  last  three  months  than 
during  the  whole  of  1916.  He  announced 
that  the  total  net  reduction  in  British 
tonnage  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Great  War  was  less  than  2,500,000  tons, 
or  about  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  of  the  empire.  During  the 
period  of  the  war  the  navy  had  in- 
creased its  tonnage  by  seventy-one  per 
cent.  He  paid  a  tribute  to  the  Ameri- 
can destroyers  for  the  good  work  which 
they  had  done.  He  regretted  that, 
owing  to  the  extensive  mine  fields  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Baltic  it  had  been  im- 
possible to  extend  aid  there  to  Russia. 


Germany  Drops  Chancellor  Michaelis, 
,     P'l  *■  the    successor   of   von 

Bethmann-Hollweg  as 
head  of  the  German  Imperial  Ministry, 
has  placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands 
of  his  royal  master  and  Count  Georg 
von  Hertling,  Prime  Minister  of  Ba- 
varia, has  been  asked  to  take  office  as  his 
successor.  The  resignation  of  Michaelis 
was  generally  expected  and  was,  in- 
deed, demanded  by  nearly  every  party 
and  faction  in  the  Reichstag.  Michaelis 
was  a  colorless  Prussian  official  who 
was  put  into  the  Chancellorship  to  tide 
Germany  over  the  political  crisis  of  the 
summer  and  give  the  Kaiser  and  his 
circle  of  advisers  time  to  select  a  suit- 
able man  for  the  post. 

The  conservative  parties  of  the  em- 
pire clamored  for  the  appointment  of 
Prince  von  Billow,  who  had  been  Chan- 
cellor before  von  Bethmann-Hollweg. 
Prince  von  Bulow  is  a  pronounced  re- 
actionary on  nearly  all  questions  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  politics,  but  he  is 
also  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  German 
political  life  and  no  Chancellor  since 
Bismarck  has  come  so  near  to  being  a 
real  power  on  his  own  account  aside 
from  his  authority  as  agent  of  the 
Kaiser's  will.  The  open  opposition  of 
the  Socialists,  however,  made  the  ap- 
pointment out  of  the  question.  Several 
other  prominent  men  were  proposed  for 
the  Chancellorship,  but  the  Reichstag 
refrained  from  insisting  upon  any  par- 
ticular individual.  Germany  is  as  far 
today  as  in  any  previous  hour  of  her 
national  history  from  enjoying  "par- 
liamentary" government;  as  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Ministry  is  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name  the  exclusive  prerog- 
ative of  the  Kaiser. 

Count  Georg  von  Hertling  is  a  popu- 
lar statesman  of  exceptional  ability. 
Unlike  Michaelis,  he  has  been  active, in 
party  politics  and  parliamentary  life. 
In  some  degree,  he  represents  "the 
scholar  in  politics,"  for  at  one  time  he 
was  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  Bonn 
University  and  he  is  the  author  of  sev- 
eral books  on  philosophy  and  theology. 


He  has  served  in  the  Reichstag,  altho 
in  recent  years  he  has  been  active 
rather  in  Bavarian  than  in  national 
politics.  Since  1912  he  has  been  Bava- 
rian Premier.  Count  von  Hertling  is 
associated  with  the  Catholic  "Center" 
Party,  which  usually  takes  an  inter- 
mediate stand  between  the  reactionary 
Conservatives  and  National  Liberals  of 
Prussia  and  the  radicalism  of  the  So- 
cial Democrats.  It  is  not  known  what  at- 
titude he  will  take  toward  the  foreign 
and  domestic  problems  which  confront 
the  German  nation.  He  has  voiced  the 
general  sentiment  of  Bavaria  for  an 
early  peace  on  a  basis  of  compromise; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  hitherto 
opposed  every  attempt  to  democratize 
Germany  and  he  is  said  to  have  advo- 
cated the  reactionary  policy  of  divid- 
ing Alsace-Lorraine  between  Prussia 
and  Bavaria  instead  of  erecting  it  into 
a   self-governing    state    of   the   empire. 

Fresh  Luxburg      Secretary      of      State 
~       ,     .  Lansing  has  disclosed 

Revelations  „     _~  »  .i. 

some  more  of  the  ca- 
blegrams which  passed  from  the  Ger- 
man legation  in  Argentina  to  Berlin 
by  way  of  the  Swedish  legation.  On 
July  7,  1917,  Count  Luxburg  advised 
his  Government  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
frightfulness  toward  Brazil.  His  cable- 
gram was  worded  as  follows: 

Our  attitude  toward  Brazil  has  created 
the  impression  here  that  our  easygoing 
good  nature  can  be  counted  on.  This  is  dan- 
gerous in  South  America,  where  the  people 
under  thin  veneer  are  Indians.  A  submarine 
squadron  with  full  powers  to  me  might 
possibly  still  save  the  situation.  I  request 
instructions  as  to  whether  after  a  rupture 
of  relations  legation  is  to  start  for  home 
or  to  remove  to  Paraguay  or  possibly  Chile. 
The  naval  attache  will  doubtless  go  to  San- 
tiago de  Chile. 

Count  Luxburg,  the  very  undiplo- 
matic diplomat  who  spoke  of  the  South 
American  people  as  Indians  "under 
thin  veneer,"  is  the  same  man  who 
called  the  Argentine  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  "a  notorious  ass"  and 
urged  that  Argentine  merchant  vessels 
should  be  "sunk  without  a  trace." 


International  Film 

SCHOOL   CHILDREN   IN  LONDON 
Zeppelin  drill  is  a  daily  exercize  in  the  East   End   public  schools,   and   the   children   are  taught  in 

case  of  an  air  raid  to  lie  flat  on  the  floor 
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Another  cablegram,  dated  August  4, 
1917,  has  possibly  even  greater  inter- 
est, since  it  refers  to  German  ambi- 
tions in  Brazil: 

I  am  convinced  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
carry  thru  our  principal  political  aims  in 
South  America,  the  maintenance  of  open 
market  in  Argentina  and  the  reorganization 
of  south  Brazil  equally  well  whether  with 
or  against  Argentina.  Please  cultivate 
friendship  with  Chile.  The  announcement 
of  a  visit  of  a  submarine  squadron  to  salute 
the  President  would  even  now  exercize  de- 
cisive influence  on  the  situation  in  South 
America.  Prospect  excellent  for  wheat  har- 
vest in  December. 

What  Count  Luxburg  meant  by  the 
"reorganization  of  south  Brazil"  is  not 
made  clear,  but  it  is  at  least  interest- 
ing to  Brazilians  that  for  the  first  time 
an  official  representative  of  the  German 
Government  has  admitted  that  Ger- 
many desired  to  interfere  with  the  po- 
litical status  of  the  southern  provinces 
of  the  republic  where  German  settlers 
are  fairly  numerous.  Chile  will  also,  no 
doubt,  be  interested  in  the  projected 
"visit  of  a  submarine  squadron"  to  cul- 
tivate "friendship"  with  a  race  of  "In- 
dians under  thin  veneer." 

R  .    .   ,     Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
„     Andrew  Bonar  Law,  in  an  ad- 
^  dress    delivered    on    October 

30  to  the  House  of  Commons,  recount- 
ed the  financial  cost  to  Great  Britain 
of  carrying  on  the  Great  War.  The 
average  daily  expenditure  from  July 
22  to  September  22  of  this  year  was 
£6,414,000,  or  about  $32,000,000.  For 
continuing  the  war  to  the  end  of  the 
present  year  he  asked  Parliament  to 
vote  a  credit  of  £400,000,000  ($2,000,- 
000,000).  The  total  loans  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Great  War  amount  to 
£5,692,000,000  ($28,460,000,000).  The 
British  national  debt  now  stands  at 
more  than  $25,000,000,000;  but  a  large 
part  of  this  is  covered  by  loans  to  the 
allies  of  Great  Britain  or  to  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Empire,  which  will  in  all 
probability  be  repaid.  Chancellor  Bo- 
nar Law  explained  that  the  increasing 
daily  cost  of  carrying  on  the  war  was 
due  in  part  to  an  increase  in  the  army 
maintained  in  France,   in  part  to  the 


©  Committee  on  I'uulic  Safety,  by  International  Film 

MOVING   BOATS   BY   HALVES 
Some  of  the  boats  from  the  Lakes,  sent  east  to  supplement  our  coast  shipping,  were  too  big  to  so 
thru   the   canals.    So   they   were   cut  in   two,   made   water-tight,   and   sent   along,   a   half   at   a   time 


increased  pay  of  the  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors, in  part  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
bread  and  other  commodities,  and  in 
part  to  the  more  open  character  of  the 
fighting,  which  has  necessitated  expen- 
diture for  bridges,  motor  transport  and 
temporary  railways  in  Flanders.  He  as- 
serted that  Germany  was  spending 
more  in  the  war  than  Great  Britain  and 
from  a  smaller  reserve  of  financial  re- 
sources. 

He  paid  a  tribute  to  the  gener- 
osity of  the  United  States.  "It  is  an 
open  secret,"  he  said,  "that  until  Amer- 
ica came  into  the  war  the  method  of 
financing  our  purchases  there  and  the 
question  of  exchange  were  not  only 
serious  problems,  but,  in  my  opinion, 
insoluble  problems." 


Wilson  Tells  Us 
to  Save  Food 


On  "War  Sunday," 
October  28,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  appealed 
to  the  American  people  to  conserve  the 
food  supply  of  the  nation  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  army  and  navy,  for  the  sake 
of  the  Allied  nations  not  so  blest  as  we 
with  agricultural  resources  and  for  the 


©  i'ndi-ficood  &  Lndirujood 

SCHOOL  CHILDREN  IN  NKW  YORK 

These  lusty  young  ones  decided   to   imitate  their   elders    recently   and   went  <>n  strike   from   school 
work.   The   police   had   to   break   up    their  street   meeting    riots 


common  cause  which  brought  us  into  the 
Great  War.  He  promised  that: 

If  our  people  will  economize  in  their  use 
of  food,  providently  confining  themselves  to 
the  quantities  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  health  and  strength ;  if  they  will  elim- 
inate waste ;  and  if  they  will  make  use  of 
those  commodities  of  which  we  have  a  sur- 
plus, and  thus  free  for  export  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  those  required  by  the  world  now 
dependent  upon  us,  we  shall  not  only  be 
able  to  accomplish  our  obligations  to  them, 
but  we  shall  obtain  and  establish  reason- 
able prices  at  home. 

The  Food  Administration  is  now 
working  out  a  system  of  indirect  re- 
tail price  control.  One  of  the  methods 
which  will  be  employed  is  the  limita- 
tion to  a  fixed  number  of  days  of  the 
time  permitted  for  storing  food.  Li- 
censed warehousemen  and  storage  con- 
cerns will,  subject  to  certain,  excep- 
tions, be  forbidden  to  keep  on  hand  any 
quantity  of  food  in  excess  of  "reason- 
able requirements"  for  a  sixty  day 
period  and  will  be  forbidden  also  to  sell 
to  any  person  a  supply  "in  excess  of 
his  reasonable  requirements  for  use  or 
sale  by  him  during  the  period  of  sixty 
days  next  succeeding  such  sale  or  de- 
livery." Cold  storage  goods  will  not  be 
allowed  to  sell  as  "fresh"  and  the  date 
of  their  consignment  to  storage  must  be 
recorded.  All  warehouses  must  file  rate 
schedules  with  the  Food  Administra- 
tion. 

Here  Come     °"  Nove^er  first  a  host 

,     T         ,     of  war  revenue  taxes,  de- 

ttie  laxes.     signed   to   bring.  home   to 

the  people  the  urgency  of  the  national 
crisis,  became  effective.  Beginning  with 
midnight,  October  31,  there  came  into 
operation  the  ten  per  cent  levy  on 
amusement  admissions,  the  three  per 
cent  tax  on  freight  transportation,  the 
eight  per  cent  addition  on  passenger 
fares,  the  ten  per  cent  tax  on  Pullman 
accommodations,  the  five  per  cent  tax 
on  oil  pipe  line  transportation,  the  five 
per  cent  tax  on  express  packages,  the 
five  cents  due  on  telegraph  and  I 
phone  messages  costing  fifteen  cents  or 
more,  the  extra  ton  per  cent  on  club 
dues,  the  eight  cents  levy  on  '00 

of  new  life  insurance  and  the  penny  a 
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dollar  due  on  fire,  marine  and  casualty- 
insurance  premiums.  On  the  following- 
Friday  several  new  and  increased  taxes 
on  tobacco  and  its  products,  enacted 
during  the  recent  session  of  Congress, 
were  automatically  imposed. 

Greatest  popular  interest  attaches  to 
the  new  postal  rates.  Postcards  are, 
from  November  2,  carried  for  two  cents 
instead  of  one;  letters  to  places  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico, 
Panama,  Great  Britain,  and  various 
parts  of  the  West  Indies  will  require 
fifty  per  cent  more  postage  than  hith- 
erto, beginning  with  a  minimum  of  three 
cents;  "drop"  letters  will  require  two 
cents  instead  of  one.  Other  stamp  taxes, 
including  those  on  parcel  post  packages, 
will  not  go  into  effect  until  the  first  of 
December,  however,  and  the  increased 
mail  rates  on  periodicals  not  until  next 
July.  The  report  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, showing  a  surplus  for  the 
year  of  $9,000,000,  may  cause  Congress 
to  modify  some  of  the  new  postal  rates 
during  its  winter  session.  Only  on 
twelve  previous  occasions  in  the  history 
of  the  country  has  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment turned  any  surplus  into  the 
Treasury,  and  never  before  so  large  a 
one.  Usually,  the  postal  services  of  the 
nation  have  been  run  at  a  marked  finan- 
cial loss,  and  this  fact  has  been  the 
basis  of  an  agitation  for  increased 
rates. 

d     •         n/r     r^  The     Chamber     of 

Business  Men  for  _  .  ,, 

_  .      _  ,  Commerce     of  the 

Price  Control  United    gtates  has 

ratified,  thru  the  medium  of  a  referen- 
dum of  the  business  organizations 
which  are  affiliated  with  it,  the  declara- 
tion at  the  war  conference  recently  held 
at  Atlantic  City,  approving  Federal 
regulation  of  prices  during  the  war. 
The  recommendations  approved  by  ref- 
erendum favor:  additional  legislation 
increasing  the  power  of  the  national 
Government  to  fix  prices;  the  exten- 
sion of  price  regulation  to  all  arti- 
cles having  importance  in  basic  in- 
dustries as  well  as  those  directly  util- 
ized in  carrying  on  the  war;  the  fixing 
of  prices  to  the  general  public  as  well 
as  to  the  Government;  the  administra- 
tion of  price  control  by  a  small  execu- 
tive board  selected  by  the  President; 
distribution  of  essential  commodities, 
with  preference  "to  those  purchasers 
whose  needs  are  most  directly  related 
to  the  public  welfare,"  by  a  Federal 
agency,  and  the  establishment  of  com- 
mittees for  each  leading  industry  and 
trade  to  represent  it  in  conferences  and 
to  tender  advice  to  Federal  agencies 
that  control  prices  and  distribution. 
These  resolutions  were  all  approved  by 
heavy  majorities,  varying  from  six  and 
a  half  to  one  to  more  than  ten  to  one. 

Soft  Coal  In   order   t0    Pe"™\an 

.  increase  in  wages  to  the 

Price  Raised      miners    an(j    ^    prevent 

any  renewal  of  strikes  in  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  mines,  President  Wilson  has 
authorized  an  increase  in  price  of  forty- 
five  cents  a  ton.  This  increase  applies 
to  the  price  at  the  mine  and  only  indi- 
rectly affects  retail  costs.  On  the  aver- 
age, the  price  of  coal  to  the  wholesaler 
is  increased  by  the  new  order  from  $2.75 


to  $3.20.  The  wages  agreement  already 
reached  by  conference  between  the  op- 
erators and  the  miners  of  the  Central 
Field  allows  an  advance  of  ten  cents 
a  ton  to  miners,  advances  ranging  from 
seventy-five  cents  to  $1.40  a  day  to  la- 
borers and  an  advance  of  fifteen  per 
cent  for  yardage  and/  dead  work.  The 
mine  operators  complained  that  it  was 
impossible  to  meet  the  new  wages,  sched- 
ules unless  they  were  permitted  to  in- 
crease prices,  and  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration granted  their  request  upon  in- 
vestigation. The  new  rates  went  into 
effect  on  October  '29.  As  a  means  for 
the  conservation  of  the  nation's  fuel 
supply,  which  is  at  present  less  than 
adequate,    the    Fuel    Administration    is 


day  that  the  miners  returned  to  work. 
Should  it  be  discovered  that  the  copper 
companies  could  not  afford  to  pay  the 
wages  established  by  the  administrator, 
the  commission  v/ould  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  recommending  to  the  Presi- 
dent an  increased  selling  price  which 
would  yield  a  fair  profit  to  the  oper- 
ators. The  resumption  of  work  in  these 
mines  increases  the  copper  output  of 
the  nation  by  about  10,000,000  pounds 
a  month. 


Ci«vul 


Ccsare  in  New  York  Evening  Post 

SAVE    HIM    FOR   ME! 

Whichever    way    he    looks    Mr.     Everyman    sees 

trouble :    the    keen    thrust    of   winter's    hardships 

on  the  one  hand  and  the  crushing   blow  of   war 

taxes  on  the  other 

considering  a  plan  for  "rationing"  in- 
dustries not  engaged  in  essentially  use- 
ful work.  It  is  proposed,  for  example, 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  coal  used  in 
maintaining  electrical  advertisements 
and  display  signs  in  the  large  cities.  It 
is  estimated  that  in  the  course  of  a 
year  no  less  than  8,000,000  tons  of  coal 
are  consumed  in  the  generation  of  elec- 
tricity for  this  purpose. 

~  Bl  .,        The  mines  of  the  Ari- 

Copper  Strike  „      ,         .  ,     „     , 

*T  zona,    Detroit    and 

Settled  Shannon    copper    com- 

panies, all  of  them  located  in  Arizona, 
have  resumed  work.  Since  July  the  six 
thousand  workmen  employed  in  this 
copper  mining  district  have  been  out  on 
strike,  and  the  mines  were  kept  idle 
until  the  President's  Labor  Commission 
intervened  and  proposed  an  agreement 
which  was  accepted  by  both  sides.  It 
was  determined  that  in  any  case  of 
dispute  hereafter  the  decision  should 
rest  with  an  impartial  Federal  admin- 
istrator, unless  the  matter  could  be  set- 
tled by  mutual  agreement.  The  commis- 
sion refused  to  consider  the  question  of 
revising  the  wage  schedules  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  require  a  long  in- 
vestigation to  determine  the  merits  of 
the  case,  but  proposed  that  the  whole 
matter  be  left  to  the  Federal  adminis- 
trator with  the  promise  that  the  new 
wage  scale  shall  count  from  the  first 


Will  the 


The      Switchmen's 

..      Union     of     North 
Switchmen  Strike?      America     has    de. 

manded  a  fifty  per  cent  increase  in 
wages  to  meet  the  general  increase  in 
prices  which  has  taken  place  during  the 
last  few  months.  The  special  committee 
which  formulated  this  demand  a>t  a 
Chicago  conference  included  representa- 
tives from  nearly  every  railroad  sys- 
tem on  which  the  switchmen  are  mem- 
bers of  the  union.  The  union  demands 
not  only  a  fifty  per  cent  increase  in  the 
wages  of  switchmen,  switch  tenders  and 
carmen  but  the  payment  of  "time  and 
a  half"  for  labor  exacted  in  excess  of 
eight  hours  in  any  twenty-four.  If  the 
proposals  of  the  union  are  rejected  by 
the  railroads,  or  not  conceded  within 
the  next  thirty  days,  the  union  will  put 
the  question  of  calling  a  strike  up  to 
its  members  for  a  referendum  vote.  The 
membership  of  the  union  is  approxi- 
mately 20,000. 

The  railway  conductors  and  train- 
men are  considering  concerted  action 
with  the  switchmen.  The  eight-hour 
law  enacted  by  Congress  last  year 
amounted  in  fact  to  an  increase  of 
wages,  since  the  same  rate  of  pay  was 
given  under  the  new  schedule  for  eight 
hours'  work  as  had  previously  been 
granted  for  ten,  but  there  is  much  truth 
in  the  contention  of  the  unions  that 
prices  have  risen  more  rapidly  than 
wages  and  that  the  men  are  relatively 
in  a  worse  position  today  than  they 
were  before  the  passing  of  the  Adam- 
son  law. 

If  wages  are  again .  increased,  it  is 
probable  that  freight  rates  will  have 
to  be  raised  also.  The  railroads  of  the 
eastern  states  have  petitioned  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  for  op- 
portunity to  present  their  claims  for 
rate  increases  and  the  commission  has 
authorized  the  railroad  operators  to 
present  their  case  in  a  series  of  hear- 
ings beginning  November  5.  The  high 
cost  of  railway  fuel,  as  well  as  the  pos- 
sibility of  wage  increases  to  switchmen 
and  other  employees,  is  an  argument 
for  the  requested  increase. 

Statistics  prepared  by  President  War- 
field  of  the  National  Association  of 
Owners  of  Railroad  Securities  show  a 
net  income  loss  of  $37,000,000  as  com- 
pared with  the  revenues  of  American 
railroads  in  1916.  The  amount  spent  in 
maintenance,  apart  from  the  increased 
cost  of  labor  and  materials,  was  less 
than. during  the  year  before;  showing 
that  railroad  properties  could  not  be 
kept  in  good  condition.  Nineteen  rail- 
road companies  lost  $1,000,000  in  stock 
values  during  the  year  and  bonds  had 
greatly  depreciated. 


Electricians  in  the  making.  The  blackboard  {/roup  is  studying  radio  switches  and  circuits.  The  other  men  are  having  machine  practise 

MAKING  SAILORS  WITHOUT  SHIPS 


OUT  Minneapolis  way  they  are 
making  sailors  without  ships. 
A  vocational  school  is  turning 
out  by  the  hundreds  craftsmen- 
bluejackets  who  win  their  ratings  be- 
fore ever  they  see  a  ship.  Precedent, 
not  reason,  makes  this  seam  odd.  Twen- 
tieth century  sailors  need  no  ocean 
until  they  sail. 

Dunwoody  Industrial  Institute  in 
Minneapolis  is  not  too  far  west  to  have 
intimate  relations  with  the  squadrons  of 
the  United  States  Navy  now  operating 
somewhere  off  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Since  its  designation  in  the  summer 
as  a  naval  training  school  Dun- 
woody  has  already  sent  several  com- 
panies of  skilled  men  to  the  fleets,  men 
who  had  partly  served  their  apprentice- 
ship before  arrival  in  Minneapolis.  In 
December,  the  first  general  exodus  will 
be  under  way,  nearly  seven  hundred 
expert  artizans  off  to  the  receiving 
ships,  and  their  places  filling  daily  with 
untutored  recruits  enrolled  from  all 
quarters  of  the  land. 

No  metamorphosis  in  the  regimen  of 


BY  WILLARD  CONNELY 

CHIEF   YEOMAN,   U.   S.   N.   R.   F. 

Dunwoody  was  demanded  when  the 
sailors  came.  The  school  authorities  had 
begun,  months  previously,  pointing 
their  students  and  alumni  for  the  army, 
so  military  discipline  and  order  were 
fairly  well  established  in  the  Institute. 
There  was  no  limitation  to  combat,  for 
the  multiform  departments  at  Dun- 
woody— the  day  classes,  evening  classes 
and  extension  courses — presented  an 
elastic  reach,  quickly  adjustable  to  a 
sudden  increment. 

The  principal  need  was  to  supple- 
ment the  civilian  schedule  with  pre- 
scribed naval  distinctiveness.  To  the 
machinist's  mates'  school  and  gas  en- 
gine laboratories  at  Charleston  Navy 
Yard  was  sent  a  chief  instructor  in 
those  branches  at  Dunwoody,  while  his 
colleague  went  to  the  electrical  school 
at  New  York  Navy  Yard.  The  commis- 
sary school  at  San  Francisco  furnished 
specifications  for  the  training  of  ship's 


cooks,  bakers  and  commissary  stewards. 
The  course  in  blacksmithing,  new  at 
Dunwoody  with  the  advent  of  the  blue- 
jackets, was  worked  out  on  lines  sug- 
gested by  assistant  instructors,  sea- 
soned ironmongers  formerly  with  the 
navy  or  on  merchant  ships.  Sheet-metal 
methods  and  carpentry  called  for  small 
variation.  4 ' 

The  steady  success  of  this  remote  na- 
val detachment,  under  the  command  of 
Ensign  Colby  Dodge,  led  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  to  favor  two  extra  branches 
cf  activity  in  Minneapolis.  A  navy  avia- 
tion unit  has  been  organized,  ground- 
work has  begun,  and  flying  with  sea- 
planes and  torpcdoplanes  starts  in  the 
spring  over  Lake  Minnetonka.  The 
course  of  study  parallels  that  given  at 
the  navy  aviation  school  in  Pensacola. 
A  hospital 'corps  of  one  hundred  men 
has  commenced  training,  too,  with  work 
in  pharmacy,  first  aid,  nursing,  minor 
surgery,  along  the  lines  practised  at 
the  naval  hospital  training  school  at 
Newport. 

Four    months    ago    Dunwoody   naval 


Phvtoorriplix  by  Camera  Oraft,  MitmtapoliM 

Applr-pic  dag  at  Dunwoody.  The  bakers  at  the  left  can  make,  a  thousand  loaves  of  bread  a  dap  with  their  bread-making  machine  in 

the  background.  At  the  right  are  apprentice  rooks  dishing  ir>  the  noon  mas.  The  bluejacket  in  charge  has  hud  eleven  years'  sea  service. 
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<  lectricians    on 


shipwrights    who  couldn't   plane  a   plank  four  months  ago  are  building  motor  boats  now.  The  radio  operators  and 
the    right    arc    studying    related    work    in    electricity,    with    storage    batteries,    dynamometers    and   power    circuits 


apprentices  in  carpentry  could  scarcely 
plane  a  plank  smooth.  Today  they  are 
building1  motorboats.  To  the  radio  stu- 
dents the  sound  of  the  letters  in  the 
international  code  was  no  more  intel- 
ligible than  the  tapping  of  a  wood- 
pecker. In  a  month  they  sent  or  re- 
ceived ten  to  fifteen  words  a  minute. 
Coppersmiths  who  could  barely  distin- 
guish tin  from  galvanized  iron  at  pres- 
ent make  stovepipe,  ventilators,  lockers 
in  series,  bunker  lamps.  Gas  engineers 
could  run  an  auto  truck,  some  of  them, 
but  they  paled  at  the  thought  of  re- 
pairing one.  Now  they  can  take  down, 
adjust  and  reassemble  a  machine 
"without  having  any  pieces  left  over." 
The  acquaintance  of  blacksmiths  with 
a  forge  had  stopt  in  watching  horses 
shod.  These  men  now  weld  with  the 
oxy-acctylene  flame,  they  make  shop 
tools,  chains,  andirons,  oarlocks.  Like- 
wise the  electricians  have  learned  ma- 
rine signaling,  circuits,  dynamos,  the 
machinists  to  make  parts,  the  cooks  and 
bakers  to  make  food  as  well  as  to  eat  it. 
On  the  eve  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
first  battalion  for  active  sea  duty,  the 
first  quota  of  men  who  came  to  Dun- 


woody  as  raw  novices,  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  some  perspective  on  the  means 
of  handling  the  new  winter  detachment, 
both  as  to  its  training  and  as  to  its 
relations  with  the  great  body  of  Mid- 
dle West  civilians,  so  avid  for  the  so- 
ciety, the  novelty,  of  such  extremely 
dry-land  bluejackets. 

Commanding  Officer  Dodge  has  deter- 
mined that  the  melting-pot  principle 
need  not  apply  in  war  time  to  Dunwoody 
naval  apprentices.  To  continue  the  met- 
aphor, if  certain  jackies  arrive  for 
training  already  halfway  "melted"  into 
their  trade  by  virtue  of  previous  ex- 
perience, the  word  from  Washington  to 
hasten  makes  advisable  the  despatch  of 
these  men  to  sea  long  before  their 
mates  who  are  beginners.  A  trade  in 
the  navy  is  not  so  variant  from  its 
standards  in  civil  routine  as  to  warrant 
teaching  a  semi-practised  hand  all  over 
again  from  the  start. 

At  the  outset  the  general  period  for 
training  in  all  classes  was  set  at  four 
months.  But  it  was  not  foreseen  how 
many  of  the  jackies  knew  their  trades 
before  enlisting,  how  many  needed  only 
a   few  weeks'  drill  in   naval  tactics  to 


give  them  a  first-class  rating,  how 
many  had  joined  the  navy  largely  for 
the  chance  to  continue  their  craft.  Nor 
was  it  calculated  at  first  that  good  ma- 
chinists' mates  who  in  times  of  peace 
are  trained  for  sixteen  months,  could 
be  turned  out  even  under  comprest  in- 
struction in  no  less  than  half  that  time. 
Again,  not  a  few  apprentices  are  unfit, 
in  any  class,  to  pass  an  examination 
for  their  rating  after  four  months' 
study.  So  under  the  sliding  scale  now 
adopted  at  Dunwoody  a  squad  or  a  com- 
pany of  men  can  go  to  sea,  rated,  only 
so  soon  as  they  qualify.  This  competi- 
tive basis  Ensign  Dodge  and  Assistant 
Director  Kavel  of  the  Institute  believe 
to  be  stimulating,  wholesome,  inspirit- 
ing to  the  men. 

It  has  developed  that  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  naval  discipline,  always 
harder  to  instil  ashore  than  at  sea,  the 
bluejackets  be  given  no  liberty,  except 
the  traditional  Saturday  afternoon  and 
Sunday.  After  the  evening  mess  they 
report  to  the  chief  petty  officer  in 
charge  at  their  hotel  lodgings,  and  re- 
main on  the  hotel  premises.  Taps  sounds 
at  ten  p.  m.        [Continued  on  page  299 


THE  RED  FLOWER 

JUNE,  1914 
BY  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 


In  the  pleasant  time  of  Pentecost, 

By  the  little  river  Kyll, 
I  followed  the  angler's  winding  path 

Or  waded  the  stream  at  will, 
And  the  friendly  fertile  German  land 

Lay  round  me  green  and  still. 

But  all  day  long  on  the  eastern  bank 

Of  the  river  cool  and  clear, 
Where  the  curving  track  of  the  double  rails 

Was  hardly  seen  tho  near, 
The  endless  trains  of  German  troops 

Went  rolling  down  to  Trier. 

They  packed  the  windows  with  bullet  heads 

And  caps  of  hodden  gray; 
They  lauprhed  and  sang  and  shouted  loud 

When  the  train  was  brought  to  a  stay; 
They  waved  their  hands  and  sang  again 

As  they  went  on  their  iron  way. 


No  shadow  fell  on  the  smiling  land, 

No  cloud  arose  in  the  sky; 
I  could  hear  the  river's  quiet  tune 

When  the  train  had  rattled  by; 
But  my  heart  sank  low  with  a  heavy  sense 

Of  trouble — I  knew  not  why. 

Then  came  I  into  a  certain  field 

Where  the  devil's  paint-brush  spread 

'Mid  the  gray  and  green  of  the  rolling  hills 
A  flaring  splotch  of  red — 

An  evil  omen,  a  bloody  sign, 
And  a  mark  of  many  dead. 

I  saw  in  a  vision  the  field-gray  horde 
Break  forth  at  the  devil's  hour, 

And  trample  the  earth  into  crimson  mud 
In  the  rage  of  the  Will  to  Power — 

All  this  I  dreamed  in  the  valley  of  Kyll, 
At  the  sign  of  the  blood-red  flower. 
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CAN  ITALY 
COME   BACK? 

The  terrific  on 
slaught  of  Ger- 
man and  Aus- 
trian forces 
against  the 
Italian  army 
regained  within 
a  few  days  ter- 
ritory that  it 
had  cost  Italy 
a  summer  oj 
hard  fighting  t<. 
win.  the  vic- 
torious leader  is 
General  von 
Mackensen  (at 
the  left ) ,  one 
o  f  Germany's 
greatest  gener- 
als. A  t  the  right 
the  Italian  com- 
mander, Gen- 
eral       Cadorna 
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THE  VALLEY  OF  DEFEAT 

A  strategic  point  in  the  flight  of  Italian  troops  before  the  Victorians  Austrian*.  It  is  north  of  Vdine,  mar  the  Italian- Austrian  border 
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THE  ARABIAN  REVOLUTION 

O/ir  o/  ///r  most  important  results,  as  yet,  of  the  war  in  the 
East,  has  been  the  Arabians'  revolt  against  Turkey  and  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  kingdom  in  the  province  of 
Hejaz  in  Irabia.  The  photograph  below  is  the  first  to  reach 
this  country  of  the  flag  of  neiv  Arabia,  carried  by  a  group  of 
soldiers  who  took  part  in  the  insurrection.  Above,  a  British 
park  train   bringing  supplies  and  munitions  to  the  insurgents 
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A  TRIUMPH  OE  ALLIED  STRATEGY 

British  officers  conferring  with  the  Arabian  chief  for  the  exten- 
sion of  British  influence  among   the  followers   of  Mohammed 


Pictorial  Prest 

REMOVING  THE  KEYSTONE  OF  THE  RAMSHACKLE  TURKISH  EMPIRE 

An   Arabian    tribe   going   forward   against    their   hated   Turkish   rulers   who  governed   by   "brutal  oppression,   thieving  and  murder" 
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BUCKING  THE  SEA 
TVie    breaking    waves    dashed    high— over    the    deck    of    this     United    States    destroyer,    making    for    port    thru    a    heavy    stom- 
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"ITS  ALWAYS  FAIK  WKATIIKK- 


The  navy   takes  care  lest  all  work   and   no   jilay   make  J  nek  a   dull    hoy:    here's    an    amateur    show,     for    instance,    given    On 


THE  CINDERELLA  OF  THE  ARTS 

BY  MARY  PERRY  KING 

FOUNDER    OF    THE    SCHOOL    OF    PERSONAL    HARMONIZING,    INTERPRETATIVE    MOTION    AND    SPEECH 


THE  history  of  modern  dancing 
within  our  own  time  is  not  only 
the  record  of  the  growth  and  de- 
vilopment  of  a  craft;  it  is  the 
hi  story  of  the  reformation  and  restora- 
tion in  public  esteem  of  an  art  that 
was  deteriorating.  From  being  a  dis- 
credited and  all  but  useless  pseudo-art, 
modern  dancing  has  become  at  its  best 
a  humanizing  and  cultural  fine  art,  and 
taken  its  rightful  place  again  in  our 
education  and  social  life.  The  Cinderella 
of  the  arts  has  been  restored  to  her 
birth-right  with  her  rhythmic  sisters, 
Music  and  Poetry. 

Twenty  years  ago,  dancing,  as  an 
art,  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Social  danc- 
ing was  stereotyped  and  conventional, 
with  little  of  the  dignity  of  the  old  and 
formal  courtly  dances,  and  with  none 
of  the  grace  and  freedom  which  belong 
by  right  to  every  really  living  form  of 
human  expression.  Its  spirit  and  natur- 
alness and  spontaneous  joy  had  been 
lost  in  artificiality.  Ballet  dancing,  al- 
most the  only  kind  of  artistic  dancing 
then  in  vogue,  was  in  no  better  case — 
given  over  to  meaningless  intricacies  of 
^oot-technique  and  either  vapid  or  vul- 
gar display. 

Since  that  time,  dancing  has  under- 
gone great  changes  and  made  great 
advances.  It  has  become  now  an  inter- 
esting and  delightful  art,  like  music  or 
literature  or  painting,  serving  our  so- 
cial needs  with  ecstasy  and  charm  and 
satisfying  amusement,  and  giving  an- 
other vent  for  the  human  spirit,  which 
is  always  seeking  avenues  of  expression 


©  Juhnston-Hcwitt  Studio 

A  dance  of  the  Sun  and  Wind 

for  itself  in  forms  of  beauty.  With  this 
new  lead  and  trend,  the  career  of 
modern  dancing  seems  boundless. 

The  first  great  revolt  of  ovcr- 
represt  nature,  from  the  dreary  and 
stiff  monotony  of  old-fashioned  ball- 
room dancing  to  the  turkey-trot  and 
Maxixe  and  Apache  imitations,  was 
nothing  short  of  a  riotous  explosion. 
After  one  or  two  seasons  this  first  re- 
bellion subsided  into  a  seething  tumult 


of  tangoes  and  fox-trots,  frenzied  with 
the  novelty  of  its  own  freedom  and 
sensational  innovations.  This  very  nat- 
ural riot  of  the  art  in  its  new  found 
liberty  gradually  wore  out  its  excite- 
ment; and  its  devotees  began  to  long 
for  real  interest,  meaning,  significance, 
to  restore  relish  to  their  pursuit. 

Parallel  with  this  spontaneous  up- 
heaval in  social  dancing,  "natural  danc- 
ing" began  to  be  heard  of.  People  who 
loved  great  music,  and  whose  activity 
longed  to  respond  to  it  as  they  felt  it, 
found  gratifying  leadership  in  Miss 
Duncan's  splendid  vindication  of  nat- 
ural tendency  and  the  beauty  of  nat- 
ural freedom. 

In  the  wake  of  her  initiative  came 
many  followers.  Miss  St.  Denis  pro- 
duced some  famous  pictorial  dances, 
Oriental  in  subject  and  setting;  and  the 
distinguished  Russian  Ballet  departed 
from  traditional  ballet  work,  to  add 
classic  and  story  dancing  to  their  reper- 
toire, with  a  considerable  amount  of 
folk  dancing. 

Of  all  the  dancers  of  this  generation 
thero  has  been  none  to  compare  in 
charm  and  range  of  skill  with  Anna 
Pavlowa.  She  and  her  first  partner, 
Mordkin,  did  the  most  effective  duet 
work  that  has  been  seen  in  this  coun- 
try. 

From  the  heralding  of  the  celebrated 
Diaghileff  Ballet,  with  its  great  artists 
and  its  fabulous  settings,  we  eagerly 
expected  it  to  fulfil  our  fondest  dreams 
of  poesie  thru  dance.  And  when  it 
came,  without  its  great  artists,  but  with 
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These  girls  go  camping  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  dance  with  all  outdoors  for  a  setting 
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settings  as  fabulous  as  promised,   and  To    "natural    dancers,"    already    sick 

with  performances  as  busy  and  start-  of  the  name,  and  having  long  wearied 
ling  as  could  be  asked,  we  were  dis-  of  "classic"  dancing  and  "esthetic" 
appointed.  It  was  surprizing,  it  was  dancing,  came  brief  trials  of  "dra- 
wonderful,  but  it  was  not  wholly  de-  matic"  dancing,  "oriental"  dancing, 
lightful.  So  unlovely  were  its  subjects,  and  "improvisations";  and  now  comes 
that  the  more  forcefully  they  were  pre-  "interpretative"  dancing — a  name  made 
sented,  the  less  chance  was  left  for  en-  to  fit,  and  to  cover  a  multitude  of 
chantment.  I  have  seen  American  ama-  efforts,  in  the  interpretation  of  every- 
teurs  with  no  helpful  settings  produce  thing  from  Beethoven  to  a  bumble-bee. 
infinitely  more  ecstasy.  Very     recently     the     terms     "poem 

The  "natural  dance"  movement  as  dance"  and  "rhythmic  pantomine"  have 
distinguished  from  the  old  artificial  been  widely  borrowed  from  my  use  of 
forms  opened  the  door  in  this  country  them  in  connection  with  my  work  in 
for  another  riot 
of  over  -  represt 
and  untrained 
natural  impulse, 
and  led  to  ridicu- 
lous extremes  of 
mere  personal  ex- 
hibition. Misguid- 
ed young  women, 
without  even  the 
rudiments  of  an 
education  in  the 
exacting  art,  and 
without  the  least 
aptitude  for  it, 
imagined  them- 
selves fitted  to  be 
dancers.  One 
manageress  went 
so  far  as  to  en- 
gage a  large  com- 
pany of  well- 
looking,  well-bred 
European  girls, 
assuring  them 
that  they  need 
know  nothing  of 
dancing,  and  that 
if  they  only  ap- 
peared upon  a 
stage  with  the 
least  possible  cos- 
tume and  with 
their  hair  effec- 
tively  worn,    and 

just  "let  go'  in  whatever  free,  uncon-  "Personal  Harmonizing,"  and  have 
strained  movement  they  might  choose,  proved  so  "taking"  as  to  have  become 
any  audience  would  be  enthralled  by  the  the  popular  "last  word"  in  dance  par- 
beauty  of  the  performance.  Of  course,     lance. 

results  were  dire,  and  left  an  aftermath  When  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames  brought 
of  weak,  tho  more  or  less  pleasing,  Rheinhardt's  "Sumurun"  to  America, 
nothings  and  anythings  that  were  of-  it  was  far  too  big  and  too  new  to  us 
fered  to  the;  public  to  musical  accom-  generally  to  be  at  once  fully  appre- 
paniment.  At  last  these  dancers,  too,  ciated.  It  was  manna  in  the  wilderness, 
began  to  feel  the  staleness  of  dissipa-  none  the  less,  to  those  who  wanted  it 
tion  in  their  work  and  to  crave  sound  and  needed  it — who  had  learned  to 
interest  again.  know  the  subtle   elemental  significance 

At  this  wholesome  stage  of  develop-     of   human   motion,   and   to    realize   the 
ment  of  the  art,  there  comes   to  ball-     comparatively    unworked    field    of    its 
room   dancing   the   demand   for  better     great   power,    and    the    desirability   of 
music,  for  a  variety  of  easy,  unexact-     educating  it. 
ing  rhythmical   dances,   suited  to  good 

•music  and  to  ballroom  dress  and  con-  fTTHE  Orientals  in  their  ancient  wisdom 
ditions;  and  a  demand  for  "style"  of  J-  have  far  outrun  us  in  their  knowl- 
performance  which  exacts  "decorous  for-  edge  and  consideration  of  human  mo- 
mal  positions  and  subtle  grace  of  bear-  tion.  They  realize  that  in  our  habits 
ing  from  head  to  foot.  Now  this  is  of  motion  lie  the  closest,  truest  rcvela- 
social  art — a  basis  for  pleasurable,  tions  of  what  we  really  are — not  what 
profitable  ballroom  dancing.  There  still  we  wish  to  seem,  but  just,  willy-nilly, 
remain  to  be  "created"  some  interesting  what  we  are.  It  is  by  this  indisputable 
figure  and  group  dances,  for  groups  betrayal  of  the  inner  self  that  Orientals 
large  and  small,  for  social  use — dances  read  humanity.  Words  are  but  weapons, 
of  more  free  and  modern  interest  and  veils,  or  torches  to  be  us(  d  as  one  will, 
procedure  than  the  old  minuet,  less  to  further  what  seeminga  one  may 
bourgeois  than  lancers  and  quadrilles,  choose.  Habits  of  motion  and  gesture 
and  more  distinguished  than  folk  dances,     are    unconscious    and    eloquent    rcvela- 


"Jom  have  caught  the  turn  of  the  melody  clear,  And  you  give  it  again"1 


tions  of  the  real  personality,  telling  the 
truth  in  spite  of  ourselves.  Orientals 
never  even  listen  to  words  that  are  at 
variance  with  a  person's  unconscious 
habitual  motion.  They  read  the  mute 
involuntary  expression  of  what  that 
person  actually  is,  or  is  thinking  and 
feeling,  regardless  of  the  impression  he 
may  be  trying  to  convey  thru  speech. 
It  is  this  fact  that  makes  human 
motion  a  field  to  be  cultivated;  that  we 
may  reap  the  good  that  is  in  it,  and 
that  we  may  eliminate  the  ills  that  lie 
in  wait  there,  to  over-run  and  trip  us. 

That  the  lead- 
ers in  these  keen- 
est and  most  com- 
prehensive of  arts 
should  be  for- 
eigners is  only 
because  foreign- 
ers know  the  val- 
ue of  time  and 
industry,  and  the 
full  importance 
of  all  the  factors 
that  are  needed 
for  proficiency. 
For  this  reason  a 
foreign  artist  who 
wishes  to  present 
a  poem  dance  or 
a  rimic  panto- 
mime, before  dar- 
ing even  to  men- 
tion such  a  wish, 
has  spent  literal- 
ly years  in  study- 
ing poetry's  sig- 
nificances, 
rhythms  and  ac- 
cents; in  studying 
music's  signifi- 
cances, rhythms 
and  accents;  be- 
sides devoting 
much  time  thru 
those  years  to 
technical  study 
for  the  mechanical  freeing  of  the  body, 
in  order  to  make  it  ready  to  respond  to 
the  thought  and  feeling  of  a  subject. 
When  a  dancer  undertakes  to  inter- 
pret great  music,  it  is  not  enough  for 
her  to  express  simply  the  physical  emo- 
tion with  which  she  responds  to  its 
sensuous  appeal.  There  is  thought  and 
spirit,  poesie  and  drama,  in  fine  music, 
and  any  interpretation  that  fails  to  ex- 
press these  finest  and  strongest  ele- 
ments, is  entirely  inadequate  and  un- 
satisfying. The  best  preparation  for  a 
dancer  for  the  appreciation  and  inter- 
pretation of  music,  with  all  its  poesie, 
lies  thru  practise  in  expressing  the 
poesie  that  is  more  definitely  given  us 
in  the  form  of  poetry.  For  such  prac- 
tise I  have  long  found  poem  dances 
and  rhythmic  pantomime  to  be  the  most 
beguiling  and  successful  mediums. 
Training  of  this  kind,  in  expressing 
the  best  thought  and  feeling  of  human- 
ity (which  is  to  be  found  in  the  b<  st 
poetry),  develops  in  the  student  a  true 
appreciation  of  these  things  and  a 
plastic  facility  for  expressing  them,  not 
only  in  art  Imt  in  every-day  life.  Thru 
such  cultural  service,  dancing  an  I  pan- 
tomime attain  their  legitimate  dignity. 
New  Caiman.  (  ItCUt 


SOCIALISTS:  THE  KAISER-PARTY 

BY    WILLIAM    ENGLISH    WALLING 


WHEN  a  political  party 
becomes  a  vote-get- 
ting: machine  its  fu- 
ture is  hard  to  pre- 
dict. It  will  follow  the  passions 
and  prejudices  as  well  as  the 
momentary  interests  of  the 
masses  of  the  localities  where  it 
happens  to  be  strong.  The  so- 
called  American  Socialist  Party 
is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
in  all  the  foreign  colonics  of  our 
cities  where  it  has  hitherto  de- 
veloped. But  it  is  growing  ex- 
clusively because  of  momentary 
interests  and  racial  passions  due 
to  the  war.  It  has  fallen  heir  to 
the  fruits  of  the  vast  under- 
ground German  propaganda 
conducted  for  nearly  three  years 
without  let  or  hindrance  by 
Bernstorff  and  the  other  agents 
of  the  Kaiser. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  dispatches 
and      editorials      reaching     the 
masses  of  our  cities  and  indus- 
trial   centers    before    America's 
entrance     into     the     war     were 
either    wholly    or    largely    pro- 
German.     Moreover,     they    had 
the  advantage  of  being  inspired  from 
a  common  center.  A  lie  repeated  a  thou- 
sand times  or  more,  from  sources  ap- 
parently widely  separated,  a  lie  taking 


1',  i  •  s  Illustrating 

His  own  prominence  as  an  advocate  of  Socialism  gives 
pat  titular  emphasis  to  Mr.  Waiting's  indictment  here  of 
the  present  Socialist  party.  He  is  thoroly  conversant  with 
iJ/c  international  aspects  of  socialism  and  has  written 
scleral  books  on  the  subject;  such  as  "Russia's  Message." 
"Socialism  as  It  Is"  "The  Larger  Aspects  of  Socialism" 


guage   and  popular   newspapers    (such 

as    the    Hearst   organs)    other    similar 

papers  would  have  to  take  their  place. 

And,  finally,  a   considerable   period   of 
many   forms   but   always   without   any     time  would  be  required,  as  Bernstorff 
obvious  contradictions,  ends  by  becom-     had  a  free  hand  for  almost  three  years,    of  its  forebodings  that  have  come  true 
ing  a  self-evident  truth  in  the  minds  of     Moreover,  the  German  "facts"  and  logic     Now    economic    troubles    affecting    the 


most  all  one  way — anti-British 
and  pro-German.  Now.  we  all 
know  the  power  of  the  saloon  in 
politics.  My  assertions  as  to 
facts  were  not  denied,  and  have 
since  been  proved  correct  by 
events.  But  as  always  in  our  in- 
dividualistic laissez-faire  democ- 
racies all  the  advantage  of  or- 
ganization, of  intelligent  fore- 
sight, of  the  intellectual  offen- 
sive were  left  to  the  Germans. 
Nothing  was  done  and  now  it 
may  be  too  late. 

Thus  at  the  present  moment 
the  Socialist  Party  has  several 
million  German-drilled  voters  to 
draw  upon — except  in   such  lo- 
calities   as    Chicago    and    New 
York,    where    both    Democratic 
and    Republican    machines    are 
competing    with     it    for    these 
votes.    But    it    has    also    made 
preparations    to    harvest    votes 
from   all   the  individual    suffer- 
ings, the  political  complications 
and  economic  troubles  that  re- 
sult   from    the    war.    Here    its 
method    is    simple.    It    predicts 
every      imaginable      evil.      The 
mere  fact  that  ninety  per  cent 
of  its  predictions  prove  untrue  and  ex- 
pose it  as  a  false  leader  causes  no  seri- 
ous   difficulty.    The.  party   has    no    re- 
sponsibility;   its    false    predictions    are 
forgotten,  while  it  keeps  before  us  those 


most  newspaper  readers.  It  becomes  a 
fact  that  "everybody  knows." 

The  opponents  of  Kaiserism  have  been 
most  ineffectual  in  combating  this  prop- 
aganda— for  the  reason  that  public 
opinion  in  a  democracy  cannot  be  mob- 
ilized. We  oppose  Kaiserism  from  many 
angles,  and  there  is  no  unity  in  our  at- 
tack. Now  that  we  are  in  the  war  pro- 
German  dispatches  and  editorials  are 
gradually  becoming  less  frequent.  But 
the  Bernstorff  propaganda  had  con- 
tinued so  long  and  has  become  so  deeply 
rooted  and  so  solid  among  certain  ele- 
ments of  foreign  descent  and  affiliations 
which  compose  the  majoi-ity  of  our 
urban  population  that  a  very  little  ad- 
ditional material  is  now  sufficient  to 
keep  it  alive  and  this  little  is  supplied 
every  day,  either  from  the  Vatican, 
from  Russia,  from  Germany,  from  "neu- 
tral" countries  or  from  some  local  elec- 
tion or  labor  trouble  in  the  United 
States. 

If  the  genuine  Americans  and  inter- 
nationalists in  this  country  could  wage 
a  campaign  comparable  in  magnitude 
and  efficiency  to  that  waged  by  Bern- 
storff, the  German  propaganda  might 
be  counteracted.  But  this  would  require 
(1)  that  the  campaign  should  be  uni- 
fied as  to  all  the  main  questions  of  the 
war,  and  (2)  that  it  should  have  the 
support  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  newspapers  reaching  our  urban 
masses.  If  the  campaign  should  not  gain 
the    adhesion    of    existing    foreign-lan- 
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reached  the  working  class  public  first. 
And  it  is  infinitely  harder  to  dislodge 
prejudices  of  long  standing  than  it  is 
to  reach  a  public  while  it  is  still  un- 
prejudiced. 


masses  are  certain  to  result,  in  spite  of 
all  efforts  to  avoid  them.  Thus  the  So- 
cialist Party  will  represent  the  imme- 
diate interests  of  its  constituents,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  conquest  of 
half  the  earth  by  Kaiserism  is  no  con- 
cern of  theirs — and  certainly  not  worth 
hundredth  of  one  per  cent  of  our  any  considerable  sacrifice.  Indeed,  there 
daily  war  cost  would  cure  our  urban  are  plausible  grounds  for  alleging  that 
"proletariat"  within  a  few  months  of  the  capitalists  and  other  social  classes 
the  frightful  mental  disease  with  which     should  pay  all  the  cost  of  the  war.  Prob- 


N 


O  doubt  an  expenditure  of  one  one- 


the  Kaiser  has  inoculated  it.  This  would 
be  a  trifling  cost  at  which  to  secure  the 
actively  loyal  support  of  our  cities  for 
the  war. 

But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
any  such  campaign  will  be  organized. 


ably  a  majority  of  the  urban  masses 
still  believe  that  this  is  a  capitalists'" 
war. 

BUT  even  if  it  is  not,  the  legitimate 
argument  that  those  better  able  to 


A  year  and  a  half  ago  I  called  the  at-  pay  should  stand  the  larger  part  of  the 

tention  of  a  number  of  influential  per-  war  cost  is  easily  stretched  to  the  im- 

sons  to  the  fact  that  the   Kaiser  was  practical   proposition  that  they   should 

everywhere  capturing  the  masses  of  our  pay  it  all — and  that  the  masses  should 

cities  by  underground  methods.  It  was  pay  nothing.   Of  course  it  is  true  that  the 

known  that  certain  sections  of  the  West  submerged  tenth  is  physically  unable  to 

were  pro-German,  but  this  was  due  to  pay  anything — also  that  another  two- 

the  actual  presence  of  Germans  and  not  tenths,  perhaps,  just  above  this  level, 

to  the  far  more  dangerous  fact  of  a  sue-  should  be  protected  from  any  economic 

cessful   foreign    propaganda   in    nearly  loss.  Moreover,  the  rising  cost  of  living 

every    important    city    and    industrial  must   be   held    within    bounds    for   the 

center  in  the  country.  I  showed  that  the  masses  generally.   But  it  is  physically 

streets,  public  places  and  saloons  showed  impossible   in   war  time   completely   to 

an    overwhelmingly    pro-German    drift,  control  all  prices  or  to  keep  wages  ad- 

For  example,  it  is  only  recently  that  vancing  altogether  as  fast  as  the  cost  of 

the  sign  "No  War  Talk"  has  appeared  living  for  all  employments.  And  in  this 

in    the    saloons.    The    saloons    are   now  way  certain  sections  of  the  workingmen 

"neutral."  Before  our  entrance  into  the,  will  be  obliged  from  time  to  time  to  bear 

war  they  were  not  even  that.  There  was  part  of  the  economic  burden  of  the  war 

no  danger  in  war  talk  then.  It  was  al-  and  will  be-       [Continued  on  page  302 


CREATIVE  CHEMISTRY 

A  Popular  Explanation  of  Recent  Progress  in  Chemical  Industries 

BY  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON 


1^1  I^TI^M^II^TI^TI^M^IT^M^-TT^I  1*^1  I^M^n^Il^Ui^TT^Tr^ 


WHAT  COMES  FROM  COAL  TAR 


IF  you  put  a 
bit  of  soft 
coal  into  a 
test  tube  (or, 
if  you  haven't  a 
test  tube,  into  a 
clay  tobacco  pipe 
and  lute  it  over 
with  clay)  and 
heat  it  you  will 
find  a  gas  com- 
ing out  of  the 
end  of  the  tube 
that  will  burn 
with  a  yellow 
smoky  flame.  Af- 
ter all  the  gas 
comes  off  you 
will  find  in  the 
bottom  of  the 
test  tube  a  chunk 
of  dry,  porous 
coke.  These,  then, 
are  the  two  main 
products  of  the 
destructive  distil- 
lation    of     coal. 

But  if  you  are  an  unusually  ob- 
servant person,  that  is,  if  you  are  a 
born  chemist  with  an  eye  to  by-products, 
you  will  notice  along  in  the  middle  of 
the  tube  where  it  is  neither  too  hot  nor 
too  cold  some  dirty  drops  of  water  and 
some  black  sticky  stuff.  If  you  are  just 
an  ordinary  person,  you  won't  pay  any 
attention  to  this  because  there  is  only 
a  little  of  it  and  because  what  you  are 
after  is  the  coke  and  gas.  You  regard 
the  nasty,  smelly  mess  that  comes  in 
between  as  merely  a  nuisance  because 
it  clogs  up  and  spoils  your  nice,  clean 
tube. 

Now  that  is  the  way  the  gas-makers 
and  coke-makers — being  for  the  most 
part  ordinary  persons  and  not  born 
chemists — used  to  regard  the  water  and 
tar  that  got  into  their  pipes.  They 
Washed  it  out  so  as  to  have  the  gas 
clean  and  then  ran  it  into  the  creek. 
But  the  neighbors — especially  those 
who  fished  in  the  stream  below  the  gas- 
works— made  a  fuss  about  spoiling  the 
water,  so  the  gas-men  gave  away  the 
tar  to  the  boys  for  use  in  celebrating 
the  Fourth  of  July  and  election  night 
or  sold  it  for  roofing. 

But  this  same  tar,  which  for  a  hun- 
dred years  was  thrown  away  and  nearly 
half  of  which  is  thrown  away  yet  in  the 
United  States,  turns  out  to  be  one  of 
the  most  useful  things  in  the  world.  It 
is  one  of  the  strategic  points  in  war 
and  commerce.  It  wounds  and  heals.  It 
supplies  munitions  and  medicines.  It  is 
like  the  magic  purse  of  Fortunatus 
from  which  anything  wished  for  could 
be  drawn.  The  chemist  puts  his  hand 
into  the  black  mass  and  draws  out  all 


The  geneological  tree  of  coal  tar  products.  This  sketch  from  the  "Literary  Digest" 
shows  hoio  the  crude  material  ohtaitied  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal  mag 
be    developed     into     manifold     derivatives     such    as     dyes,     perfumes    and     medicines 

the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  This  evil- 
smelling  substance  beats  the  rose  in  the 
production  of  perfume  and  surpasses 
the  honey-comb  in  sweetness. 

Bishop  Berkeley,  after  having  proved 
that  all  matter  was  in  your  mind, 
wrote  a  book  to  prove  that  wood 
tar  would  cure  all  diseases.  No- 
body reads  it  now.  The  name  is 
enough  to  frighten  them  off:  "Siris: 
A  Chain  of  Philosophical  Reflections 
and  Inquiries  Concerning  the  Virtues  of 
Tar  Water."  He  had  a  sort  of  mystical 
idea  that  tar  contained  the  quintessence 
of  the  forest,  the  purified  spirit  of  the 
trees,  which  could  somehow  revive  the 
spirit  of  man.  People  said  he  was  crazy 
on  the  subject,  and  doubtless  he  was, 
but  the  interesting  thing  about  it  is  that 
not  even  his  active  and  ingenious  im- 
agination could  begin  to  suggest  all  of 
the  strange  things  that  can  be  got  out 
of  tar,  whether  wood  or  'coal. 

THE  reason  why  tar  supplies  all  sorts 
of  useful  material  is  because  it  is 
indeed  the  quintessense  of  the  forest,  of 
the  forests  of  untold  millenniums,  if  it 
is  coal  tar.  If  you  are  acquainted  with 
a  village  tinker,  one  of  those  all-round 
mechanics  who  rt ill  survive  in  this  age 
of  specialization  and  can  mend  anything 
from  a  baby-carriage  to  an  automobile, 
you  will  know  that  he  has  on  the  floor 
of  his  back  shop  a  heap  of  broken  ma- 
chinery from  which  he  can  get  almost 
anything  he  wants,  a  copper  wire,  a  zinc 
plate,  a  brass  screw  or  a  steel  rod.  Now 
coal  tar  is  the  scrap-heap  of  the  veg- 
etable kingdom.  It  contains  a  little  of 
almost  everything  that  makes  up  trees. 


But     you     must 
not   imagine   that 
all      that      comes 
out  of  coal  tar  is 
contains  d     in     it. 
There     are     only 
about  a  dozen  pri- 
mary products  ex- 
tracted from  coal 
tar,      but      from 
these  the  chemist 
is    able    to    build 
up     hundreds    of 
thousands  of  new 
substances.     This 
is    true     creative 
chemistry,       for 
most      of     these 
compounds  are  not 
to    be    found    in 
plants   and  never 
existed      before 
they    were    made 
in     the     labora- 
tory. It  used  to  be 
thought    that    or- 
ganic  compounds, 
the  products   of  vegetable  and  animal 
life,  could  only  be  produced  by  organ- 
ized beings,  that  they  were  created  out 
of  inorganic  matter  by  the  magic  touch 
of  some  "vital  principle."  But  since  the 
chemist  has   learned   how,   he   finds    it 
easier  to  make  organic  than  inorganic 
substances  and  he  is  confident  that  he 
can   reproduce   any  compound   that  he 
can  analyze.   He  can   not  only  imitate 
the    manufacturing    processes    of    the 
plants   and   animals,  but  he  can  often 
beat  them  at  their  own  game. 

When  coal  is  heated  in  the  open  air 
it  is  burned  up  and  nothing  but  the 
ashes  is  left.  But  heat  the  coal  in  an 
enclosed  vessel,  say  a  big  fireclay  retort, 
and  it  cannot  burn  up  because  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air  cannot  get  to  it.  So  it 
breaks  up.  All  parts  of  it  that  can  be 
volatilized  at  a  high  heat  pass  off 
thru  the  outlet  pipe  and  nothing  is  left 
in  the  retort  but  coke,  that  is  carbon 
with  the  ash  it  contains.  When  the  es- 
caping vapors  reach  a  cool  part  of  the 
outlet  pipe  the  oily  and  tarry  matter 
condenses  out.  Then  the  gas  is  passed 
up  thru  a  tower  down  which  water 
spray  is  falling  and  thus  is  washed  free 
from  ammonia  Mid  everything  else  that 
is  soluble  in  watt  r. 

This  process  is  called  "destructive 
distillation."  What  products  come  off 
depends  not  only  upon  the  composition 
of  the  particular  variety  of  coal 
used,  but  upon  the  heat,  pressure 
and  rapidity  of  distillation.  The  way 
you  run  it  depends  upon  what  you  are 
most  anxious  to  have.  If  you  want  illu- 
minating eras  you  will  leave  in  it  the 
benzene.   If  you   are  after  the  greatest 
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yield  of  tar  products,  you  impoverish 
the  gas  by  taking  out  the  benzene 
and  get  a  blue  instead  of  a  bright 
yellow  flame.  If  all  you  are  after  is 
cheap  coke,  you  do  not  bother  about 
the  by-products,  but  let  them  escape 
and  burn  as  they  please.  The  tourist 
passing  across  the  coal  region  at 
night  could  see  thru  his  car  win- 
dow the  flames  of  hundreds  of  old- 
fashioned  bee-hive  coke-ovens  and  if 
he  were  of  economical  mind  he  might 
reflect  that  this  display  of  fireworks 
was  costing  the  country  $75,000,000  a 
year  besides  consuming  the  irreplace- 
able fuel  supply  of  the  future.  But  since 
the  gas  was  not  needed  outside  of  the 
cities  and  since  the  coal  tar,  if  it  could 
be  sold  at  all,  brought  only  a  cent  or 
two  a  gallon  ho^/  could  the  coke-makers 
be  expected  to  throw  out  their  old  bee- 
hive ovens  and  put  in  the  expensive  re- 
torts and  towers  necessary  to  the  re- 
covery of  the  by-products?  But  within 
the  last  ten  years  the  by-product  ovens 
have  come  into  use  and  now  nearly  half 
our  coke  is  made  in  them. 

Altho  the  products  of  destructive  dis- 
tillation vary  within  wide  limits,  yet  the 
following  table  may  serve  to  give  an 
approximate  idea  of  what  may  be  got 
from  a  ton  of  soft  coal: 


Liquor 
(Washings) 


1  ton  of  coal 
may  give 


Tar 

(120  pounds)  * 


Gas,  12,000  cubic  feet 

ammonium 
sulfate 
(7-25  pounds) 
f  benzene 

(10-20  pounds) 
toluene 
(3  pounds) 
xylene 

(1%   pounds) 
phenol 
(  V2  pound) 
naphthalene 
(3-8  pound) 
anthracene 
( Vi   pound) 
pitch 

(80  pounds) 
w  Coke    (1200-1500  pounds) 

When  the  tar  is  redistilled  we  get, 
among  other  things,  the  ten  "crudes" 
which  are  fundamental  material  for 
making  dyes.  Their  names  are:  benzene, 
toluene,  xylene,  phenol,  cresol,  naphtha- 
lene, anthracene,  methyl  anthracene, 
phenanthrene  and  carbazol. 


Vats  for  the  manufacture  of  aniline  dyes  at  the  Schoelkopf  Company's  Works,  Buffalo 


There !  I  had  to  introduce  you  to  the 
whole  receiving  line,  but  now  that  that 
ceremony  is  over  we  are  at  liberty  to 
do  as  we  do  at  a  reception,  meet  our  old 
friends,  get  acquainted  with  one  or  two 
more  and  turn,  our  backs  on  the  rest. 
Two  of  them,  I  am  sure,  you've  met  be- 
fore, phenol,  which  is  common  carbolic 
acid,  and  naphthalene,  which  we  use 
for  mothballs.  But  notice  one  thing  in 
passing,  that  not  one  of  them  is  a  dye. 
They  are  all  colorless  liquids  or  white 
solids.  Also  they  all  have  an  indescriba- 
ble odor — all  odors  that  you  don't  know 
are  indescribable — which  gives  them 
and  their  progeny,  even  when  odorless, 
the  name  of  "aromatic  compounds." 

The  most  important  of  the  ten  be- 
cause he  is  the  father  of  the  family  is 
benzene,  otherwise  called  benzol,  but 
must  not  be  confused  with  "benzine" 
spelled  with  an  i  which  we  used  to  burn 
and  clean  our  clothes  with.  "Benzine" 
is  a  kind  of  gasoline,  but  benzene  alias 
benzol  has  quite  another  constitution, 
altho  it  looks  and  burns  the  same.  Now 
the  search  for  the  constitution  of  ben- 
zene is  one  of  the  most  exciting  chap- 


ters in  chemistry:  also  one  of  the  most 
intricate  chapters,  but,  in  spite  of  that, 
I  believe  I  can  make  the  main  point  of 
it  clear  even  to  those  who  have  never 
studied  chemistry — provided  they  retain 
their  childish  liking  for  puzzles.  It  is 
really  much  like  putting  together  the 
old  six-block  Chinese  puzzle.  The  chem- 
ist can  work  better  if  he  has  a  picture 
of  what  he  is  working  with.  Now  his  unit 
is  the  molecule,  which  is  too  small  even 
to  analyze  with  the  microscope  no  mat- 
ter how  high  powered.  So  he  makes  up 
a  sort  of  diagram  of  the  molecule,  and 
since  he  knows  the  number  of  atoms 
and  that  they  are  somehow  attached 
to  one  another,  he  represents  each 
atom  by  the  first  letter  of  its 
name  and  the  points  of  attachment 
or  bonds  by  straight  lines  con- 
necting" the  atoms  of  the  different 
elements.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  rules  of . 
the  game  that  all  the  bonds  must  be 
connected  or  hooked  up  with  atoms  at 
both  ends,  that  there  shall  be  no 
free  hands  reaching  out  into  empty 
space.  Carbon,  for  instance,  has  four 
"bonds  and  hydrogen  only  one.  They 
unite,  therefore,  in  the-  proportion  of 
one  atom  of  carbon  to  four  of  hydrogen, 
or  CH4,  which  is  methane  or  marsh  gas 
and  obviously  tho  simplest  of  the  hydro- 
carbons. But  we  can  have  more  complex 
hydrocarbons  such  as  CrH14,  known  as 
hexane.  Now  if  you  try  to  draw  the 
diagrams  or  structural  formulas  of 
these  two  compounds  you  will  easily  get 
II  HTiniTHH 


I 
II-C-II 


H-C-C-C-C-C-CH 


The  production  of  coal  tar.  1  battery  of  Hoppers  by-product  coke-opens  at  the  plant 
0/  fit  lirthlrhrm  Steel  Company,  Sparrows  Point,  Maryland.  The  coke  is  being 
pushrrl  out  of  one  of  the  ovens  in!',  the  waiting  car.  The  vapors  given  off  from  the 
coal  contain  ammonia  and  the  benzene  compounds  used  to  make  dyes  and  explosives 


H  HIIIIIIHH 

methane  hexane 

Each  carbon  atom,  you  see,  has  its 
four  hands  outstretched  and  duly 
grasped  by  one-handed  hydrogen  atoms 
or  by  neighboring  carbon  atoms  in  the 
chain.  We  can  have  such  chains  as  long 
as  you  please,  thirty  or  more  in  a  chain; 
they  are  all  contained  in  kerosene  and 
paraffin. 

So  far  the  chemist  found  it  easy  to 
construct  diagrams  that  would  satisfy 
his  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  but 
when  he  found  that  benzene  had  the 
composition    CCH0    he    was    puzzled.    If 
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you  try  to  draw  the  picture  of  CeHr,  you 
will  get  something  like  this: 

I    I    I    I    I    I      • 

-(•.('(■-("-CC- 
ll    II     II 

HHHHHH 

which  is  an  absurdity  because  more 
than  half  of  the  carbon  hands  are  wav- 
ing wildly  around  asking  to  be  held  by 
something.  Benzene,  C6H6,  evidently  is 
like  hexane,  C«HMI  in  having  a  chain 
of  six  carbon  atoms,  but  it  has  dropt 
its  H's  like  an  Englishman.  Eight  of 
the  H's  are  missing. 

Now'  one  of  the  men  who  was  worried 
over  this  benzene  puzzle  was  the  German 
chemist,  Kekule.  One  evening  after 
working  over  the  problem  all  day  he  was 
sitting  by  the  fire  trying  to  rest,  but  he 
could  not  throw  it  off  his  mind.  The  car- 
bon and  the  hydrogen  atoms  danced 
like  imps  on  the  carpet  and  as  he 
watched  them  thru  his  half  closed  eyes 
he  suddenly  saw  that  the  chain  of  six 
carbon  atoms  had  joined  at  the  ends  and 
formed  a  ring  while  the  six  hydrogen 
atoms  were  holding  on  to  the  outside 
hands,  in  this  fashion: 

n 

A 

h-c/  vc-n 

II        I 

H-C.      /C-H 

C 

I 
H 

Professor  Kekule  saw  at  once  that  the 
demons  of  his  subconscious  self  had  fur- 
nished him  with  a  clue  to  the  labyrinth 
and  so  it  proved.  We  need  not  suppose 
that  the  benzene  molecule  if  we  could 
see  it  would  look  anything  like  this  dia- 
gram of  it,  but  the  theory  works  and 
that  is  all  the  scientist  asks  of  any 
theory.  By  its  use  thousands  of  new 
compounds  have  been  constructed  which 
have  proved  of  inestimable  value  to 
man.  The  modern  chemist  is  not  a  dis- 
coverer, he  is  an  inventor.  He  sits  down 
at  his  desk  and  draws  a  "Kekule  ring" 
or  rather  hexagon.  Then  he  rubs  out  an 
H  and  hooks  a  nitro  group  (NO~)  on  to 
the  carbon  in  place  of  it;  next  he  rubs 
out  the  02  of  the  nitro  group  and  puts 
in  H;;  then  he  hitches  on  such  other 
elements,  or  carbon  chains  and  rings  as 
he  likes.  He  works  like  an  architect  de- 
signing a  house  and  when  he  gets  a 
picture  of  the  proposed  compounds  to 
suit  him  he  goes  into  the  laboratory  to 
make  it.  First  he  takes  down  the  bottle 
of  benzene  and  boils  up  some  of  this 
with  nitric  acid  and  sulfuric  acid.  This 
puts  in  the  nitro  group  and  makes 
nitro-benzene,  C.H.NO.,.  He  treats  this 
with  hydrogen,  which  displaces  the  oxy- 
gen and  gives  C„H»NO,  or  aniline, 
which  is  the  basis  of  so  many  of  these 
compounds  that  they  are  all  commonly 
called  "the  aniline  dyes."  But  aniline 
itself  is  not  a  dye.  It  is  a  colorless  or 
brownish  oil. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  our  chem- 
ist any  farther  now  that  we  have  seen 
how  he  works,  but  before  we  pass  on 
we  will  just  look  at  one  of  his  products, 
not  one  of  the  most  complicated  but  still 
complicated  enough. 


H-C 


N   HH-N-H 

C  /C-H 

c  =  cx 

H-C  ,C-H 


H 


/ 


The  name  of  this  is  sodium  ditolyl- 
disazo  -  beta-  naphthylamine  -  6  -  sulf  onic- 
beta-naphthylamine-3.6-disulfonate. 

These  chemical  names  of  organic  com- 
pounds are  discouraging  to  the  beginner 
and  amusing  to  the  layman,  but  that  is 
because  neither  of  them  realizes  that 
they  are  not  really  words  but  formulas. 
They  are  hyphenated  because  they  come 
from  Germany.  The  name  given  above  is 
no  more  of  a  mouthful  than  "a-square- 
plus-two-a-b-plus-b-square"  or  "Third 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America." 
The  trade  name  of  this  dye  is  Brilliant 
Congo,  but  while  that  is  handier  to  say 
it  does  not  mean  anything.  Nobody  but 
an  expert  in  dyes  would  know  what  it 
was,  while  from  the  formula  name  any 
chemist  familiar  with  such  compounds 
could  draw  its  picture,  tell  how  it  would 
behave  and  what  it  was  made  from,  or 
even  make  it.  The  old  alchemist  was  a 
secretive  and  pretentious  person  and 
used  to  invent  queer  names  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mystifying  and  awing  the  ig- 
norant. But  the  chemist  in  dropping  the 
al-  has  dropt  the  idea  of  secrecy  and 
his  names,  tho  equally  appalling  to  the 
layman,  are  designed  to  reveal  and  not 
to  conceal. 

Even  from  this  brief  explanation  the 
reader  who  has  not  studied  will,  I  think, 
be  able  to  get  some  idea  of  how  these 
very  intricate  compounds  are  built  up 
step  by  step.  A  completed  house  is  hard 


to  understand,  but  when  we  see  the 
mason  laying  one  brick  on  top  of  an- 
other it  does  not  seem  so  difficult,  altho 
if  we  tried  to  do  it  we  should  not  find 
it  so  easy  as  we  think.  Anyhow,  let  me 
give  you  a  hint.  If  you  want  to  make  a 
good  impression  on  a  chemist  don't  tell 
him  that  he  seems  to  you  a  sort  of 
magician,  master  of  a  black  art,  and  all 
that  nonsense.  The  chemist  has  been 
trying  for  three  hundred  years  to  liv? 
down  the  reputation  of  being  inspired 
of  the  devil  and  it  makes  him  mad  to 
have  his  past  thrown  up  at  him  in  this 
fashion.  If  his  tactless  admirers  would 
stop  saying  "it  is  all  a  mystery  and  a 
miracle  to  me,  and  I  cannot  understand 
it"  and  pay  attention  to  what  he  is  tell- 
ing them  they  would  understand  it  and 
would  find  that  it  is  no  more  of  a  mys- 
tery or  a  miracle  than  anything  else. 
You  can  make  an  electrician  mad  in  the 
same  way  by  interrupting  his  explana- 
tion of  a  dynamo  by  asking:  "But  you 
cannot  tell  me  what  electricity  really 
is."  The  electrician  does  not  care  a  rap 
what  electricity  "really  is"  if  there 
really  is  any  meaning  to  that  phrase. 
All  he  wants  to  know  is  what  he  can 
do  with  it. 

rpHE  tar  obtained  from  the  gas  plant 
J-  or  the  coke  plant  has  now  to  be  re- 
distilled, giving  off  the  ten  "crudes" 
already  mentioned  and  leaving  in  the 
still  sixty-five  per  cent  of  pitch,  which 
may  be  used  for  roofing,  paving  and 
the  like.  The  ten  primary  products  or 
crudes  are  then  converted  into  second- 
ary products  or  "intermediates"  by  pro- 
cesses like  that  for  the  conversion  of 
benzene  into  aniline.  There  are  some 
three  hundred  of  these  intermediates  in 
.use  and  from  them  are  built  up  more 
than  three  times  as  many  dyes.  The 
year  before  the  war  the  American  cus- 
tom house  listed  5674  distinct  brands  of 
synthetic  dyes  imported,  chiefly  from 
Germany,  but  some  of  these  were  trade 
names  for  the  same  product  made  by 
different  firms  or  represented  by  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  purity  or  form  of 
preparation.  Altho  the  number  of  pos- 
sible products  is  unlimited  and  over 
five  thousand  dyes  are  known,  yet  only 
about  nine  hundred  are  in  use.  We  can 
summarize  the  situation  so: 

Coal-tar-*10  enules-^OO  intermediates->900 
dyes->5000  brands. 

Or,  to  borrow  the  neat  simile  used  by 
Dr.  Bernard  C.  Hesse,  it  is  like  cloth- 
making  where  "ten  fibers  make  300 
yarns  which  are  woven  into  900  pat- 
terns." 

The  advantage  of  the  artificial  dye- 
stuffs  over  those  found  in  nature  lies 
in  their  variety  and  adaptability.  Prac- 
tically any  desired  tint  or  shade  can  be 
made  for  any  particular  fabric.  If  my 
lady  wants  a  new  kind  of  green  for  her 
stockings  or  her  hair  she  can  have  it. 
Candies  and  jellies  and  drinks  can  be 
made  more  attractive  and  therefore 
more  appetizing  by  varied  colors.  Easter 
eggs  and  Easter  bonnets  take  on  new 
and  brighter  hues. 

More  and  more  the  chemist  is  becom- 
ing the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes. 
He  does  not  make  discoveries  by  pick- 
ing up  a  beakor  and  pouring  into  it  a 
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little  from  each  bottle  on  the  shelf 
to  see  what  happens.  He  generally 
knows  what  he  is  after,  and  he 
generally  gets  it,  altho  he  is  still 
often  baffled  and  occasionally  happens  on 
something  quite  unexpected  and  perhaps 
more  valuable  than  what  he  was  looking 
for.  Columbus  was  looking  for  India  when 
he  ran  into  an  obstacle  that  proved  to  be 
America.  William  Henry  Perkin  was  look- 
ing for  quinine  when  he  blundered  into 
that  rich  and  undiscovered  country,  the 
aniline  dyes.  William  Henry  was  a  queer 
boy.  He  had  rather  listen  to  a  chemistry 
lecture  than  eat.  When  he  was  attending 
the  City  of  London  School  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  there  was  an  extra  course  of  lec- 
tures on  chemistry  given  at  the  noon  re- 
cess, so  he  skipped  his  lunch  to  take  them 
in.  Hearing  that  a  (Herman  chemist  named 
Hofmann  had  opened  a  laboratory  in  the 
Royal  College  of  London  he  headed  for 
that.  Hofmann  obviously  had  no  fear  of 
forcing  the  young  intellect  prematurely.  He 
perhaps  had  never  heard  that  "the  tender 
petals  of  the  adolescent  mind  must  be  al- 
lowed to  open  slowly."  He  admitted  young 
Perkin  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  started  him 
on  research  at  the  end  of  his  second  year. 
An  American  student  nowadays  thinks  he 
is  lucky  if  he  gets  started  on  his  research 
five  years  older  than  Perkin.  Now  if  Hof- 
mann had  studied  pedagogical  psychology 
he  would  have  been  informed  that  nothing 
chills  the  ardor  of  the  adolescent  mind  like 
being  set  at  tasks  too  great  for  its  powers. 
If  he  had  heard  this  and  believed  it,  he 
would  not  have  allowed  Perkin  to  spend 
two  years  in  fruitless  endeavors  to  isolate 
phenanthrene  from  coal  tar  and  to  prepare 
artificial  quinine — and  in  that  case  Per- 
kin would  never  have  discovered  the  ani- 
line dyes.  But  Perkins,  so  far  from  being 
discouraged,  set  up  a  private  laboratory  so 
he  could  work  over-time.  While  working 
here  during  the  Easter  vacation  of  1856 — 
the  date  is  as  well  worth  remembering  as 
1066 — he  was  oxidizing  some  aniline  oil 
when  he  got  what  chemists  most  detest,  a 
black,  tarry  mass  instead  of  nice,  clean 
crystals.  When  he  went  to  wash  this  out 
with  alcohol  he  was  surprized  to  find  that 
it  gave  a  beautiful  purple  solution.  This 
was  "mauve,"  the  first  of  the  aniline  dyes. 

The  funny  thing  about  it  was  that  when 
Perkin  tried  to  repeat  the  experiment  with 
purer  aniline  he  could  not  get  his  color. 
It  was  because  he  was  working  with  im- 
pure chemicals,  with  aniline  containing  a 
little  toluidine,  that  he  discovered  mauve. 
It  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  lucky  accident. 
But  it  was  not  accidental  that  the  accident 
happened  to  the  young  fellow  who  spent 
his  noonings  and  vacations  at  the  study  of 
chemistry.  A  man  may  not  find  what  he  is 
looking  for,  but  lie  never  finds  anything  un- 
less he  is  looking  for  something. 

Mauve  was  a  product  of  creative  chem- 
istry, for  it  was  a  substance  that  had 
never  existed  before.  Perkin's  next  great 
triumph,  ten  years  later,  was  in  rivaling 
Nature  in  the  manufacture  of  one  of  her 
own  choice  products.  This  is  alizarin,  the 
coloring  matter  contained  in  the  madder 
root.  It  was  an  ancient  and  oriental  dye- 
stuff,  known  as  "Turkey  red"  or  by  its 
Arabic  name  of  "alizari."  When  madder 
was  introduced  into  France  it  became  a 
profitable  crop  and  at  one  time  half  a  mil- 
lion tons  a  year  were  raised.  A  couple  of 
French  chemists,  Robiquet  and  Colin,  ex- 
tracted from  madder  its  active  principle. 
alizarin,  in  1828,  but  it  was  not  until  forty 
years  later  that  it  was  discovered  that  ali- 
zarin hail  for  its  base  one  of  the  coal-tar 
products,  anthracene.  Then  came  a  neck- 
and-neck  race  between  Perkin  and  his  Ger- 
man rivals  to  see  which  could  discover  a 
process    for    making    alizarin    from    anthra- 
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Christmas 
Handkerchiefs 


Reg.  Trade-Mark 

IT  is  none  too  early  to  be  thinking  about 
Holiday  Handkerchiefs,    and   especially 
if  you  wish  embroidering  done. 

All  pure  Linen,  of  course. 
We  have  stuck,  to  that  prin- 
ciple for  sixty-five  years  and 
we  stick  to  it  still.  There  is 
nocottoninthewhole  stock: 
that's  an  important  thing 
in  these  days  when  ascend- 
ing costs  tempt  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  to  cut 
quality. 

For  a  Man:  Splendid,  luxurious  Linen 
Handkerchiefs  of  fullsize,  25c,  35c,  4Cc, 
50c  to  $6.00  each.  Initialed  at  25c,35c, 
50c,  75c  and  $1.00  each.  Smaller  sizes 
50c  and  up,  with  or  without  initial. 

For  a  Child:  Pretty  little  embroidered 
and  print  designs  in  color  as  well  as  all 
White,  15c  each  and  up. 

For  a  Woman:    Everything  from  simple,  plain  hem- 
stitched ones  at  15c  up  to  elaborate  affairs  of  Duch- 
jj       esse  Lace  or  Embroidery  at  $50. 

We  have  the  usual  large  collections  of  White  Em- 
broidered   goods    from    Ireland,  Switzerland,  Spain, 
Madeira,  etc.,  at  the  popular  prices,  25c,  50c,  75c  and 
|       $1.00. 

All  the  way  through,  the  collection  is  just  as  wide  and 
interesting  as  it  ever  was. 

Handkerchief  purchases  are  delivered  in  dainty  White 
boxes  suitable  for  presentation  as  Christmas  gifts. 

Orders  by  mail  given  special  attention 

I        James  McCutcheon  &  Co, 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Streets  -         New  York 


HIGH  CLASS  ASSISTANCE  ££2tf2£: 

Outlines,  bncls,    research.      Reasonable  rates.      BUREAU 
OF  RESEARCH,  318  East  5th  Street,  New  Albany   Uid. 


MANUFACTURERS 

Manufacturers  can  make  a  splendid 
arrangement  to  be  represented  in  New 
York  by  successful  sales  agent.     Only 
established  and  reliable  companies  con 
sidered.  Best  of  references   furnished. 

BOX  E.        CARE  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT 
119  West  40th  St.,  New  York 


KEEP   YOUR   FEET    WARM 

While  Motoring,  Driving  and  Sitting  Outdoor,  by  Wearing  Leonard's 

uNto  Adirondack  en 
Foot    Warmers  $" 

Men,  women  uid  children  enjoy  tb<' 
comfort  they  tn >■.    n 
wool-liiu'ci,  ti'n  Inchei  h  ..i!    <■■ 
.ma  itate  whether  to 

Bat  I 

t  ttock  Adirondack  Out- 
looi    Apparel,    fun 

gl<m-«    shoes,  etc.      I 
CATALOG   TREE 

W.    C.    IFDN1P0    A     10  , 
7'1  Main  St.,  Satanac  Lain,  ".  1. 
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The  Lazy  Muscles  That 
Cause  Constipation 


By  R.  H.  SINCLAIR 


It  is  now  agreed  by  all  of  the  great 
authorities  that  constipation  is  not 
a  disorder  of  the  stomach  or  even  of 
the  small  intestine,  but  of  the  large 
intestine  or  colon. 

•  Under  normal  conditions,  this  large 
colon,  which  is  about  five  feet  long 
and  shaped  like  a  horse-shoe,  ex- 
tracts the  liquids  from  the  waste 
matter  entrusted  to  its  care  and 
promptly  passes  the  residue  on. 

But  unfortunately,  due  to  our 
sedentaiy  lives,  the  colon  has  gradu- 
ally become  so  lazy  from  lack  of  ex- 
ercise that  it  is  unable  to  perform 
its  functions. 

If  we  were  able  to  live  outdoors 
and  to  exercise  vigorously  every  day, 
our  colons  would  handle  their  work 
properly;  for  exercise  is  the  great- 
est and  most  satisfactory  colon  stim- 
ulant known. 

To  most  of  us,  sufficient  daily  ex- 
ercise, however,  is  not  possible.  We 
have  neither  the  time  nor  the  incli- 
nation. Instead,  we  dose  ourselves 
with  laxative  drugs,  mineral  waters, 
and  other  nostrums,  with  the  result 
that,  while  we  get  temporary  relief, 
we  not  only  aggravate  the  condition, 
but  find  that  repetitions  of  the  same 
dose  later  fail  to  produce  results. 

But  relief,  even  when  obtained,  is 
not  sufficient.  To  maintain  health 
and  efficiency,  it  is  absolutely  of 
paramount  importance  to  create  and 
maintain,  day  in  and  day  out,  free- 
dom from  intestinal  poisons;  and 
this  is  impossible  with  laxatives. 

There  is  a  new  way,  however,  to 
keep  the  colon  sweet  and  clean — a 
way  which  has  the  same  effect  as 
vigorous  exercise,  yet  without  the 
inconvenience  or  time-consuming 
features  of  exercise.  And  the  results 
are  even  better  because  the  treat- 
ment is  localized. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  new 
method  is  founded  is  the  same  as  that 


used  in  massage.  We  all  know  that 
massage  has  the  same  effect  as  exer- 
cise— it  stimulates  the  nerves  and 
strengthens  the  muscles.  Colon  mas- 
sage as  practiced  by  osteopaths  has 
proved  wonderfully  effective. 

This  new  method  of  massaging 
the  colon  involves  the  use  of  a  de- 
vice called  the  Kolon  Motor — a  me- 
chanical masseur,  the  face  of  which 
is  shaped  to  fit  over  the  colon  when 
placed  against  the  abdomen.  You 
merely  put  the  Kolon  Motor  on  a 
door  or  wall,  lean  up  against  it,  and 
turn  the  handle  for  a  few  moments. 
The  face  rotates  with  a  scientific 
waving  motion  which  immediately 
stimulates  the  colon  and  causes 
proper  functioning.  A  couple  of 
minutes  in  the  morning  each  day  is 
all  that  is  required,  and  unless  your 
experience  is  different  from  the  hun- 
dreds of  other  users  you  will  feel 
like  a  new  person  after  the  very 
first  application. 

Before  the  Kolon  Motor  was  offered 
to  the  public  a  number  of  well-known 
physicians  were  acquainted  with  its 
merits  and  used  it  in  their  practice. 
Without  exception  the  results  were  most 
gratifying — in  fact,  every  physician 
who  has  tested  the  Kolon  Motor  en- 
dorses it  most  highly. 

Martin's  Method,  Incorporated,  Dept. 
511,  105  East  30th  Street,  New  York, 
has  prepared  a  booklet  called  Colon 
Cleanliness,  which  they  will  be  pleased 
to  send  gratis  to  all  readers  of  this  mag- 
azine. In  this  booklet  the  Kolon  Motor 
is  clearly  illustrated  and  its  application 
shown.  It  also  contains  a  scientific  dis- 
cussion of  auto-intoxication,  and  ex- 
plains, why  and  how  the  Kolon  Motor 
produces  such  assured  results.  Letters 
from  well-known  physicians  relating 
their  experience  with  the  Kolon  Motor 
also  form  a  part  of  the  book. 

There  may  be  some  who  scoff  at  the 
idea  of  colon  hygiene  and  its  direct  re- 
lation to  health  and  efficiency,  but  the 
wiser  ones  will  write  for  this  free  book 
and  learn  what  this  wonderful  device  is 
accomplishing  for  so  many  others. — Adv. 


The  Independent  Investor's  Service 

Luigi  Criscuolo,    Director 

Tin'   Independent  offers   a    Service   for   Investors  in   which    personal    attention   is 

given   to  the  desires  ol  information  in   regard   to  investments 

<>f  all  lands.     We  cannot,  •  decide  for  our  readers  where  they  should  put 

I'd   will   i">t   undertake  the   responsibility  of  recommending  specific 

orities  to  any  individual.  Bui  we  ask  our  readers  to  write  to  us  frankly  and 
this  Department  will  give  them  by  letter  or  thru  the  columns  of  The  Independent 
such   impartial    information   as    ma;        sist   them    in   making   a   wise   derision    for 

mselves.  Readers  who  request  advice  •  □  investments  will  receive  better  service 
when  they  specify  the  class  of  Becuritii  !  '-id.  approximate  amounts  of  each, 

ting  if  the  ii  a\   is  for  an  estat  or  professional  man,  woman  or 

minor.     All  information  given  will  !"•  held  I   confidence. 


cene.  The  German  chemists,  Graebe  and 
Liebermann,  beat  him  to  the  patent  office 
by  one  day  !  Perkin  was  the  first  to  put 
synthetic  alizarin  on  the  market,  but  later 
the  Germans  captured  the  business.  The 
madder  fields  of  France  were  put  to  other 
uses  and  even 'the  French  soldiers  were  de- 
pendent on  made-in-Germany  dyes  for  their 
red  trousers. 

Any  kind  of  dye  found  in  nature  can  be 
made  in  the  laboratory  whenever  its  com- 
position is  understood  and  usually  it  can 
be  made  cheaper  and  purer  than  it  can  be 
extracted  from  the  plant.  But  to  work  out 
a  profitable  process  for  making  it  syn- 
thetically is  sometimes  a  task  requiring 
high  skill,  persistent  labor  and  heavy  ex- 
penditure. One  of  the  latest  and  most  strik- 
ing of  these  achievements  of  synthetic 
chemistry   is  the  manufacture  of  indigo. 

Indigo  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  fastest 
of  the  dyestuffs.  To  see  that  it  is  both 
ancient  and  lasting  look  at  the  \infaded 
blue  cloths  that  enwrap  an  Egyptian 
mummy.  When  Caesar  conquered  our  Brit- 
ish ancestors  he  found  them  tattooed  with 
woad,  the  native  indigo.  But  the  chief 
source  of  indigo  was,  as  its  name  implies, 
India.  In  1897  nearly  a  million  acres  in 
India  were  growing  the  indigo  plant  and 
the  annual  value  of  the  crop  was  $20,000,- 
000.  Then  the  fall  began  and  by  1914  India 
was  producing  only  $300,000  worth !  What 
had  happened  to  destroy  this  profitable  in- 
dustry? Some  blight  or  insect?  No,  it  was 
simply  that  the  Badische  Anilin-und-Soda 
Fabrik  had  worked  out  a  practical  process 
for  making  artificial  indigo. 

That  indigo  on  breaking  up  gave  off  ani- 
line was  discovered  as  early  as  1840.  In 
fact  that  was  how  aniline  got  its  name,  for 
when  Fritzsche  distilled  indigo  with  caus- 
tic soda  he  called  the  colorless  distillate 
"aniline,"  from  the  Arabic  name  for  indigo, 
"anil"  or  "al-nil,"  that  is,  "the  blue-stuff." 
But  how  to  reverse  the  process  and  get 
indigo  from  aniline  puzzled  chemists  for 
more  than  forty  years  until  finally  it  was 
solved  by  Adolf  von  Baeyer  of  Munich, 
who  died  last  August  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four.  He  worked  on  the  problem  of  the 
constitution  of  indigo  for  fifteen  years  and 
discovered  several  ways  of  making  it.  It 
is  possible  to  start  from  benzene,  toluene 
or  naphthalene.  The  first  process  was  the 
easiest,  but  if  you  will  refer  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  distillation  of  tar  you  will  find 
that  the  amount  of  toluene  produced  is  less 
than  the  naphthalene,  which  is  hard  to 
dispose  of.  That  is,  if  a  dye  factory  had 
worked  out  a  process  for  making  indigo 
from  toluene  it  would  not  be  practicable 
because  there  was  not  enough  toluene  pro- 
duced to  supply  the  demand  for  indigo.  So 
the  more  complicated  naphthalene  process 
was  chosen  in  preference  to  the  others  in 
order  to  utilize  this  by-product. 

The  Badische  Anilin-und-Soda  Fabrik 
spent  $5,000,000  and  seventeen  years  in 
c  hemical  research  before  they  could  make 
indigo,  but  they  gained  a  monopoly  (or,  to 
be  exact,  ninety-six  per  cent)  of  the  world's 
production.  A  hundreds  years  ago  indigo 
cost  as  much  as  $4  a  pound.  In  1914  we 
were  paying  fifteen  cents  a  pound  for  it. 
Even  the  pauper  labor  of  India  could  not 
compete  with  the  German  chemists  at  that 
price.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury Germany  was  paying  more  than 
$3,000,000  a  year  for  indigo.  Fourteen 
years  later  Germany  was  scllinr/  indigo  to 
about  the  same  amount.  P.esides  its  cheap- 
ness, artificial  indigo  is  preferable  because 
it  is  of  uniform  quality  and  greater  purity. 
Natural  indigo  contains  from  forty  to 
eighty  per  cent  of  impurities,  among  them 
various  other  tinctorial  substances.  Arti- 
ficial     indigo    is    made    pure    and    of    any 
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desired  strength,  so  the  dyers  can  depend 
on  it. 

Art  can  go  ahead  of  nature  in  the  dye- 
stuff  business.  Before  man  found  that  he 
could  make  all  the  dyes  he  wanted  from 
the  tar  he  had  been  burning  up  at  home  he 
searched  the  wide  world  over  to  find  colors 
by  which  he  could  make  himself — or  his 
wife — garments  as  beautiful  as  those  that 
arrayed  the  flower,  the  bird  and  the  but- 
terfly. He  sent  divers  down  into  the  Medi- 
terranean to  rob  the  murex  of  his  purple 
and  so  rare  it  was  that  only  kings  could 
wear  it.  He  sent  ships  to  the  new  world 
to  get  Brazil  wood  and  to  the  oldest  world 
for  indigo.  He  robbed  the  lady  cochineal 
of  her  scarlet  coat.  Why  these  peculiar 
substances  were  formed  only  by  these  par- 
ticular plants,  mussels  and  insects  it  is 
hard  to  understand.  I  don't  know  that  Mrs. 
Cacti  Coccus  derived  any  benefit  from  her 
scarlet  uniform  when  khaki  would  be  safer, 
and  I  can't  imagine  that  to  a  shellfish  down 
in  the  sea  it  was  of  advantage  to  have  a 
red  lining  to  its  shell  or  to  an  indigo  plant 
that  its  leaves  in  decomposing  should  turn 
blue.  But  anyhow,  it  was  man  that  took 
advantage  of  them  until  he  learned  how  to 
make  his  own  dyestuffs. 

Our  independent  ancestors  got  along  so 
far  as  possible"  with  what  grew  in  the 
neighborhood.  Sweetapple  bark  gave  a  fine 
saffron  yellow.  Ribbons  were  given  the  hue 
of  the  rose  by  poke  berry  juice.  The  Con- 
federates in  their  butternut-colored  uni- 
forms were  almost  as  invisible  as  if  in 
khaki  or  feldgrau.  Madder  was  cultivated 
in  the  kitchen  garden.  Only  logwood  from 
Jamaica  and  indigo  from  India  had  to  be 
imported.  That  we  are  not  so  independent 
today  is  our  own  fault,  for  we  waste  enough 
coal  tar  to  supply  ourselves  and  other 
countries  with  all  the  new  dyes  needed. 
It  is  essentially  a  question  of  economy  and 
organization.  We  have  forgotten  how  to 
economize,  but  we  have  learned  how  to 
organize. 

The  British  Government  gave  the  discov- 
erer of  mauve  a  title,  but  it  did  not  give 
him  any  support  in  his  endeavors  to  develop 
the  industry,  altho  England  led  the  world 
in  textiles  and  needed  more  dyes  than  any 
other  country.  So  in  1874  Sir  William  Per- 
kin  relinquished  the  attempt  to  manufac- 
ture the  dyes  he  had  discovered  because,  as 
he  said,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  refused  to 
educate  chemists  or  to  carry  on  research. 
Their  students,  trained  in  the  classics  for 
the  profession  of  being  a  gentleman,  showed 
a  decided  repugnance  to  the  laboratory  on 
account  of  its  bad  smells.  So  when  Hof- 
mann  went  home  he  virtually  took  the  in- 
fant industry  along  with  him  to  Germany, 
where  Ph.D.'s  were  cheap  and  plentiful 
and  not  afraid  of  bad  smells.  There  the 
business  throve  amazingly,  and  by  1914  the 
Germans  were  manufacturing  more  than 
three-fourths  of  all  the  coal  tar  products 
of  the  world  and  supplying  material  for 
most  of  the  rest.  No  wonder  the  British  are 
now  cursing  the  universities  for  thus  im- 
periling the  nation  thru  their  narrowness 
and  neglect ;  but  this  accusation,  tho  nat- 
ural, was  not  altogether  fair,  for  at  least 
half  the  blame  should  go  to  the  British 
dyer,  who  did  not  care  where  his  colors 
eanie  from,  so  long  as  they  were  cheap. 
When  finally  the  universities  did  turn  oyer 
a  new  leaf  and  began  to  educate  chem- 
ists, the  manufacturers  would  not  employ 
them.  Before  the  war  six  English  factor- 
ies producing  dyestuffs  employed  only  35 
chemists  altogether,  while  one  German  color 

works,  the  Ibichster  Karlmerke,  employed 
307  expert  chemists  and  71  technologists. 
This  firm  united  witli  the  six  other  lead- 
ing dye  companies  of  Germany  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1916,  to  form  a  trust  to  last  for  fifty 
years.    During  this   time   they    will    maintain 


The  Fate  of  the  Unprepared 


Among  the  remarkable  events  of 
this  war  no  fact  stands  out  more 
startlingly  than  the  tragic  sacrifice 
of  Russia's  unequipped  soldiers. 

The  army  has  been  victimized  by 
intrigue  and  treachery.  Guns  were 
sent  to  the  front  without  ammunition 
and  ammunition  without  guns.  Sup- 
plies were  provided  that  when  un- 
packed proved  to  be  rubbish.  Left 
stranded  by  communications  that 
broke  down  under  slight  pressure 
the  brave  Russian  troops  hurled 
themselves  again  and  again  against 
foes  perfectly  prepared. 

From  the  very  verge  of  victory 
they  doggedly  fell  back  fighting 
with  stones  and  clubs  and  iron  bars, 
resisting  heroically  but  ineffectively. 

No  thought  can  be  more  abhor- 
rent to  Americans  than  that  of  our 


boys  ruthlessly  slaughtered  because 
of  lack  of  equipment  or  support 
which  it  is  the  first  business  of  us 
at  home  to  supply. 

Our  Government,  never  before 
so  powerful,  is  working  prodigiously 
in  the  preparation  of  armies  and 
means  of  warfare.  Throughout  the 
nation  there  is  a  unity  of  purpose 
that  is  piling  on  the  altar  of  liberty 
every  personal  ambition  and  cor- 
porate gain. 

Mines,  factories,  farms,  shipyards, 
the  counting  houses  and  shops  of 
every  industry  are  laboring  day  and 
night  to  supply  the  sinews  of  war. 

The  Bell  System  is  co-operating 
to  mobilize  production,  transporta- 
tion and  communication,  and  is 
using  its  every  energy  to  speed  up 
American  defense. 


%,    American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


And  Associated   Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


THE    STONE    SCHOOL 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,    Box    5,    New  York 
FIFTY-FIRST    YEAR 

A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open  Country.     For  Boys  from  9  to  19. 

LOCATION:    50  milesfrom  New  York,  on  a  spur  of  Storm  King  Mountain,  900  feet  above  sea  level.    Healthful,  invigorating, 
unusually  adapted  to  a  sine  and  simple  out-of-door  life. 

"WORK:    Preparation  for  College  or  Business  Life:  recent  graduates  in  12  leading  colleges.     Eachboj  studied  physically  nod 
mentally  to  Increase  Individual  efficiency,    rim. ill  i  laws :    A  teacher  for  every  six  boj  v 

ATHLETICS:    Two  fields  with  excellent  facilities  for  all  sports,  under  supervision :  hiking,  woods  life*  swimming  pool. 
You  are  invited  to  come  and  set  for  yourself,    CataA'?  sent  on  appiiea 
ALVAN  E.  DUERR.   H>adirmster 
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An 

International 
Daily  Newspaper 

"It  vjould  be  a  fine  thing  if  this 
excellent  daily  newspaper  could  go 
into  every  home  in  the  country,  for 
it  is  not  only  a  daily  newspaper 
but  in  fact  a  daily  magazine  of 
tremendous  <value.  The  most  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  Monitor  at  this 
time  is  its  wonder ful  foreign  news, 
giving  exclusive  information  and 
articles  in  regard  to  the  situation 
in  Europe." 

(Tht  Dayton,  Ohio,  Journal) 

Published  daily  in  Boston,  U.S.A., 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
circulates  the  world  over. 

The  Monitor  conducts  its  own 
news  gathering  bureaus  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  because 
its  news  of  the  world  war  and 
of  all  great  diplomatic  affairs 
of  the  nations  is  said  by  other 
newspapers  to  be  the  most 
complete  in  the  world,  its  news 
is  news"  whenever  received 
by  the  subscriber. 

It  omits  entirely  from  its  columns  the 
sensationalism  which  makes  up  so 
large  a  part  of  the  news  cf  the  day 
usually  seen  by  the  public. 

Advertising  columns  are  also  com- 
pletely censored. 

A  single  article  is  devoted  each  day 
to  a  discussion  of  Christian  Science 
for  those  who  are  interested. 

The  paper  is  in  reality  "An  Inter- 
national  Daily  Newspaper" — the 
first  one  ever  published. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  is  on 
general  sale  throughout  the  world 
at  newsstands,  hotels  and  Christian 
Science  reading-rooms  at  3c  a 
copy.  A  monthly  trial  subscription 
by  mail  anywhere  in  the  world  for 
75c,  a  sample  copy  on  request. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING  SOCIETY 

BOSTON  O.  s.  A. 


The  Countryside 
Shop 

Conducted  by  The  Independent 

is  at  your  service  when  you 
want  information  about  any 
phase  of  countryside  life.  Write 
for  the  free  Requisition  Chart. 
This  gives  you  a  list  of  interest- 
ing items  to  look  over  with 
opportunity  of  stating  your 
problem  and  requirements.  We 
are  always  ready  to  reply  to  the 
questions  of  those  needing 
assistance. 


119  W.  40th  Street,       New  York  City 


uniform  prices  and  uniform  wage  scales 
and  hours  of  labor,  and  exchange  patents 
and  secrets.  They  will  divide  the  foreign 
business  pro  rata  and  share  the  profits. 
The  German  chemical  works  have  been 
making  big  profits  during  the  war,  mostly 
from  munitions  and  medicines,  and  will, 
after  it,  be,  thru  this  new  combination,  in 
a  stronger  position  than  ever  to  push  the 
export  trade. 

As  a  consequence  of  letting  the  dye  busi- 
ness get  away  from  her,  England  found 
herself  in  a  fix  when  war  broke  out.  She 
did  not  have  dyes  for  her  uniforms  and 
Hags,  and  she  did  not  have  drugs  for  her 
wounded.  She  could  not  take  advantage  of 
the  blockade  to  capture  the  German  trade 
in  Asia  and  South  America,  because  she 
could  not  color  her  textiles.  A  blue  cotton 
dyestuff  that  sold  before  the  war  at  sixty 
cents  a  pound,  brought  $o'-4  a  pound.  A 
bright  pink  rhodamine  formerly  quoted  at 
a  dollar  a  pound  jumped  to  $48.  When 
one  keg  of  dye  ordinarily  worth  $15  was 
put  up  at  forced  auction  sale  in  1915  it 
was  knocked  down  at  $1500.  The  High- 
landers could  not  get  the  colors  for  their 
kilts  until  some  German  dyes  were  smug- 
gled into  England.  The  textile  industries 
of  Great  Britain,  that  brought  in  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  and  employed  one  and  a 
half  million  workers,  were  crippled  for 
lack  of  dyes.  The  demand  for  high  ex- 
plosives from  the  front  could  not  be  met 
because  these  also  are  largely  coal-tar  prod- 
ucts. Picric  acid  is  both  a  dye  and  an  ex- 
plosive. It  is  made  from  carbolic  acid  and 
tie  famous  tri-nitrotoluene  is  made  from 
toluene,  both  of  which  you  will  find  in  the 
list  of  the  ten  fundamental  "crudes." 

Both  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  realize  the  danger  of  allowing  Ger- 
many to  recover  her  former  monopoly  and 
both  have  shown  a  readiness  to  cast  over- 
board their  traditional  policies  to  meet  this 
emergency.  The  British  Government  has 
discovered  that  a  country  without  a  tariff 
is  a  land  without  walls.  The  American 
Government  has  discovered  that  an  indus- 
try is  not  benefited  by  being  cut  up  into 
small  pieces.  Both  governments  are  now 
doing  all  they  can  to  build  up  big  concerns 
and  to  provide  them  with  protection.  The 
British  Government  has  assisted  in  the 
formation  of  a  national  company  for  the 
manufacture  of  synthetic  dyes  by  taking 
one-sixth  of  the  stock  and  providing  $500,- 
000  for  a  research  laboratory.  But  this 
effort  is  now  reported  to  be  "a  great  fail- 
ure" because  the  Government  put  it  in 
charge  of  the  politicians  instead  of  the 
chemists. 

The  United  States,  like  England,  had 
become  dependent  upon  Germany  for  its 
dyestuffs.  We  imported  nine-tenths  of  what 
we  used  and  most  of  those  that  were  pro- 
duced here  were  made  from  imported  in- 
termediates. When  the  war  broke  out  there 
were  only  seven  firms  and  528  persons 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes  in  the 
United  States.  One  of  these,  the  Schoel- 
kopf  Aniline  and  Chemical  Works,  of  Buf- 
falo, deserves  mention,  for  it  had  stuck  it 
oul  ever  since  1879,  and  in  1914  was  mak- 
ing 10G  dyes.  In  June,  1017,  this  firm,  with 
the  encouragement  of  the  Government  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
joined  with  some  of  the  other  American 
producers  to  form  a  trade  combination,  the 
National  Aniline  and  Chemical  Company. 
The  Du  Pont  Company  has  also  entered 
the  field  on  an  extensive  scale  and  there 
are  many  minor  concerns  engaging  in  it. 
With  these  powerful  forces  rallied  in  de- 
fense  of  national  industry  it  is  expected 
we  will  be  able  to  qompete  with  the  Gcr- 
combination  in  pejace  time  as  well  as 
war  time.  To  protect  this  industry  Con- 
gress   has    put    on    a    specific    duty    of    five 


cents  a  pound  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
30  per  cent  on  imported  dyestuffs;  but  if, 
after  five  years,  American  manufacturers 
are  not  producing  60  per  cent  in  value  of 
the  domestic  consumption,  the  protection 
is  to  be  removed.  For  some  reason,  not 
clearly  understood  and  therefore  hotly  dis- 
cussed, Congress  at  the  last  moment  struck 
off  the  specific  duty  from  two  of  the  most 
important  of  the  dyestuffs,  indigo  and  ali- 
zarin, as  well  as  from  all  medicinals  and 
flavors. 

The  manufacture  of  dyes  is  not  a  big 
business,  but  it  is  a  strategic  business. 
Heligoland  is  not  a  big  island,  but  England 
would  be  glad  to  buy  it  back  just  now  at 
a  high  price  per  square  yard.  American 
industries  employing  over  two  million  men 
and  women  and  producing  over  three  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  products  a  year  are 
dependent  upon  it.  Chief  of  these  is  of 
course  textiles,  using  more  than  half  the 
dyes ;  next  come  leather,  paper,  paint  and 
ink.  We  have  been  importing  more  than 
$12,000,000  worth  of  coal-tar  products  a 
year,  but  the  cottonseed  oil  we  exported 
in  1912  "would  alone  suffice  to  pay  that 
bill  twice  over.  But  altho  the  manufacture 
of  dyes  cannot  be  called  a  big  business,  in 
comparison  with  some  others,  it  is  a  paying 
business  when  well  managed.  The  German 
concerns  pay  on  an  average  22  per  cent 
dividends  on  their  capital  and  sometimes 
as  high  as  50  per  cent.  Most  of  the  stand- 
ard dyes  have  been  so  long  in  use  that  the 
patents  are  off  and  the  processes  are  well 
enough  known.  We  have  the  coal  tar  and 
we  have  the  chemists,  so  there  seems  no 
good  reason  why  we  should  not  make  our 
own  dyes,  at  least  enough  of  them  so  we 
will  not  be  caught  napping  as  we  were  in 
1914.  It  was  decidedly  humiliating  for 
our  Government  to  have  to  beg  Germany  to 
sell  us  enough  colors  to  print  our  stamps 
and  greenbacks  and  then  have  to  beg  Great 
Britain  for  permission  to  bring  them  over 
by  Dutch  ships.  By  next  year  we  may  hope 
to  be  independent. 

WHAT  TO  READ  ON  COAL  TAR 
DERIVATIVES. 

Send  ten  cents  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Washington,  for  "Dyestuffs  for  Ameri- 
can Textile  and  Other  Industries,"  by  Thomas 
H.  Norton,  Special  Agents'  Series,  No.  96.  A 
more  technical  bulletin  by  the  same  author  is 
"Artificial  Dyestuffs  Used  in  the  United  States," 
Special  Agents'  Series,  No.  121,  thirty  cents. 
Other  useful  publications  are:  "Dyestuff  Situa- 
tion in  U.  S.",  Special  Agents'  Series,  No.  Ill, 
five  cents  ;  "Ccal-Tar  Products,"  by  H.  G.  Por- 
ter, Technical  Paper  89,  Bureau  of  Mines,  De- 
partment of  the'  Interior,  five  cents  ;  "Wealth  in 
Waste,"  by  Waldemar  Kaempfert,  McClure's, 
April,  1917;  "The  Evolution  of  Artificial  Dye- 
stuffs,"  by  Thomas  H.  Norton,  Scientific  Amer- 
ican, July  21,  1917  ;  "Germany's  Commercial  Pre- 
paredness for  Peace,"  by  James  Armstrong, 
Scientific  American,  January  29,  1916 ;  "The 
Conquest  of  Commerce"  and  "American  Made," 
by  Edwin  E.  Slosson  in  The  Independent  of 
September  6  and  October  11,  1915.  The  H. 
Koppers  Company,  Pittsburgh,  give  out  an  illus- 
trated pamphlet  on  their  "By-Product  Coke  and 
Gas  Ovens." 

EXERCIZES    FOR    CHEMISTRY    STUDENTS 

Read  up  the  process  of  coke-making  and  gas- 
making  in  any  large  chemistry  or  in  an  ency- 
clopedia. 

Draw  the  structural  formulas  for  CH,,  C»H«. 
CnH„,  C4H,n,  C-,HI2  CnHu,  CHn.CH-.OH,  CH-NO?. 
C„H4(N02)j,C„H.-,NH2.  and  then  look  them  up  in 
some  book  on  organic  chemistry.  Compare  the 
structure  of  benzene  with  naphthalene  and  an- 
thracene. Look  for  the  single  benzene  rings  and 
the  double  naphthalene  rings  in  the  formula  of 
Brilliant   Congo. 

How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  anilin 
and  alizarin  have  Arabic  names?  Look  up  the 
derivation  of  alchemy,  algebra,  alembic  and  al- 
cohol  in  the  dictionary. 

What,  is  meant  by  a  "synthetic"  product? 
What  substances  can  you  mention  that  are  made 
both   naturally   and  synthetically? 

What  is  meant  by  saving  that  "a  person  of 
royal   descent   is    "born    to   the   purple"? 

Buy  some  small  packages  of  aniline  dyes  and 
try  co'oring  cotton,  wool,  and  silk  cloth. 

Question  for  debate :  Reso' ved  that  the  United 
States  should  maintain  duties  on  dyes  which 
are  imported. 
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MAKING    SAILORS 
WITHOUT    SHIPS 

(Con ti lined  from  page  2S'i) 

A  result  of  this  stringency  has  borne 
fruit  in  study.  When  there  is  no  permissi- 
ble diversion,  study  itself  becomes  a  diver- 
sion. Tho  there  are  some  college  men  and 
more  who  have  attended  high  school,  the 
average  naval  recruit  has  not  had  an  over- 
dose of  education.  To  him* study  is  more 
new  than  obnoxious,  notwithstanding  his 
probable   early   aversion    to   it. 

The  single  alternative  to  returning  to 
barracks  after  supper  is  to  remain  at  the 
Institute,  where  thru  the  evening  there  is 
perhaps  even  more  incentive  to  application. 
The  Dunwoody  night  school  for  civilians, 
in  session  until  9  p.  m.,  prolongs  the 
scheme  of  the  day's  work,  with  instructors 
present  to  help.  For  bluejackets,  however, 
classroom  and  workshop  at  night  seem  to 
shake  off  their  disciplinary  tone,  and  to 
offer  prospects  more  sociable. 

As  at  all  naval  schools,  the  Dunwoody 
instructors  drummed  into  the  sailors  with 
almost  terrifying  emphasis  the  importance 
of  writing  every  day  in  their  log-books  an 
accurate  record  of  their  work,  with  draw- 
ings of  machines  or  materials  used.  Anxiety 
to  keep  these  log-books  up  to  the  mark 
accounts  for  much  of  the  consistent  night 
effort. 

At  some  recent  seaplane  maneuvers  on  a 
nearby  lake,  incident  to  the  organization 
of  the  Dunwoody  Unit  of  the'  National 
Aerial  Coast  Patrol,  one  of  the  blacksmith 
apprentices  was  detailed,  with  several 
mates,  to  stand  guard  a  whole  day  over  the 
plane.  Religiously  he  made  a  careful  draw- 
ing of  the  seaplane  in  his  log-book,  with  an 
account  of  his  experiences  on  watch.  Other 
men,  having  been  told  that  a  log-book  was 
a  sort  of  diary,  took  to  recounting  their 
impressions  of  the  city  instead  of  their 
exercizes  at  class.  For  the  incoming  detach- 
ment the  log-book  requirements  will  be  an- 
nounced in  a  more  precise  form. 

Four  to  six  men  in  each  class  have  teen 
found  so  adept  at  their  trade  as  to  make 
it  desirable  to  hold  them  indefinitely  at 
Dunwoody  as  assistant  instructors.  Before 
enrolling  in  the  navy  these  particular  blue- 
jackets served  ten  years  or  more  in  their 
vocation,  rambling  about  the  country  and 
in  foreign  lands,  too,  sometimes  at  sea,  ab- 
soibing  the  sundry  ways  of  handling  prob- 
lems the  craft  presents.  They  can  teach. 
They  can  show  how  tools  should  be  made 
and  used.  They  have  exchanged  observa- 
tions and  the  apprentice  jackies  have  profit- 
ed immensely  thereby.  By  splitting  up  the 
classes  into  sections  with  one  of  these  as* 
sistants  at  the  head  of  each,  the  chief  in- 
structors have  been  able  to  intensify  the 
training  by  direct  heed  to  individuals.  Hut 
thi«  excellent  system  has  taken  months  to 
develop.  Without  question  the  new  men 
coming  to  Dunwoody  will  advance  more 
rapidly  than  their  predecessors.  Further- 
more, much  naval  equipment  not  obtain- 
able at  the  start  because  of  accumulated 
war  orders  at  the  great  engineering  and 
electrical  factories,  is  now  installed,  so 
that  instruction  can  go  forward  with  noth- 
ing lacking. 

Seven  hundred  bluejackets  abruptly  pop- 
ping into  the'  streets  of  a  harbor  town 
would  call  forth  no  unusual  comment  from 
the  inhabitants,  would  mean  merely  another 
warship  or  two  come  to  anchor.  Bui  let 
this  many  sailors  invade  a  city  in  the  in- 
terior, a  region  which  never  before  knew 
but  two  or  three  jackies  at  a  time,  quietly 
home  on  leave  at  that,  and  there  is  hound 
to  be  little  less  thai]  circus  excitement.  This 

pro-war    impression    on    the    populace    the 
Navy  Department   sagely  foresaw  when   it 
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Let  An  Expert  Deal 
With  Corns 


Ask  who  makes  it  before  you  use 
a  method  for  ending  corns. 

Harsh  methods  are  not  sanctioned 
now.  Mussy  methods  are  unneces- 
sary.    Soreness  never  need  occur. 

Blue-jay  was  invented  by  a  chemist 
of  high  repute.  It  is  made  by  a  con- 
cern of  world-wide  fame  as  a  maker 
of  surgical  dressings. 

Its  action  is  gen- 
tle and  results  are 
sure.  It  acts  on  the 
corn  alone,  not  on 
the  healthy  tissue. 

Apply  it  as  you 
wrap  a  cut  finger. 
That  ends  all  pain, 
all  discomfort.     In 


two  days  the  corn  disappears.  Some- 
times an  old,  tough  corn  needs  a  sec- 
ond application.  But  no  corn  can  re- 
sist this  method.     It  is  sure  to  go. 

Millions  of  people  know  this.  .  At 
the  first  sign  of  a  corn  they  apply  a 
Blue-jay.  Corn  pains  never  bother 
them. 

You  will  always  do  likewise  when 
you  see  the  results. 
One  trial  will  con- 
vince you.  It  means 
so  much,  and  costs 
so  little,  that  we 
urge  you  to  make 
it  now. 


Q  Blue  =  jay 

fc/Corn  Plasters 

Stop  Pain  Instantly 

End  Corns  Completely 

25c  Packages  at  Druggists 


Deal    with 
corn  tonight. 


one 


BAUER  &  BLACK  Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  Etc.  Chicago  and  New  York 


How  Blue-jay  Acts 


A    is    a   thin,   soft   pad   which   stops   the 
pain  by  relieving  the  pressure. 


B  is  the  B&B  wax,  which  gently  under- 
mines the  corn.  Usually  it  take*  only  48 
hours   to  end  the   corn   completely. 

C  is  rubber  adhesive  which  sticks  without 
wetting.  It  wraps  around  the  toe  and 
makes  the  plaster  snug  and  comfortable. 

Blue-jay  is  applied  in  a  jiffy.  After  that, 
one  doesn't  feel  the  corn.  The  action  is 
gentle,  and  applied  to  the  corn  alone.  So 
the  corn  disappears  without  soreness. 


MANUSCRIPT 

Fiction,  narratives,  travel:  historical  and  scien- 
tific matter  in  prepared  MSS.,  25.000  words  mini- 
mum, receives  our  careful  consideration  for  BOOK 
issue.      Readings  absolutely  necessary,  no  charge. 


Roxburgh  Pub.  Co.  (Inc. ),  61  Court  Street,  Boston 
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Herman  Whitaker  Has  Gone  to 
France  for  The  Independent 

KNOWING  his  work  you  know  what  is  in  store  for  you.  Whitaker  has 
been  through  the  mill.  He  writes  out  of  a  full  experience  with  pen 
dipped  in  his  own  life's  struggle.  That  is  why  he  ranks  with  California's 
other  two  young  literary  giants,  Jack  London  and  Frank  Norris.  Witness  :  A 
"holy  terror"  as  a  youngster — so  said  his  stepfather,  the  Scotch  naval  sur- 
geon, and  his  uncle,  Sidney  Grunby,  the  playwright.  Ran  away  to  get 
experience,  and  got  it.  Served  in  the  British  Army  for  three  years.  Became 
fencing  master  for  his  regiment.  Became  a  lumber  jack  in  Ontario.  Busted 
bronchos  on  the  Manitoba  frontier.  Married.  Pioneered  in  the  Hudson 
Bay  country.  Went  broke  farming  up  north  of  Winnipeg.  Fled  from  the 
Cree  Indians,  to  California.  Settled  there  with  his  family.  Worked  twelve 
hours  a  day  and  read  five  hours  every  night — from  Kant,  Hegel,  Darwin, 
Spencer  and  the  like.  Cut  his  niche  in  American  literature.  Went  500 
miles  south  of  Mexico  City  and  stumbled  on  "one  of  the  worst  slave  systems 
in  the  world."  Put  the  story  in  his  famous  book  "The  Planter"  and  later 
in  bis  magazine  series  "Barbarous  Mexico."  Whitaker  never  settles  down. 
Went  to  El  Paso  with  General  Pershing.  Joined  Villa  as  war  correspondent 
of  The  Independent.    Went  on  his  Saltillo  Campaign  against  Huerta. 

You  know  Whitaker's  other  works— "The  Settler,"  "Over  the  Border," 
and  scores  of  short  stories  of  vivid  character-drawing  and  intense  description. 

Do  you  remember  this  bit  from  "The  Probationer"?  It  shows  how 
Whitaker  sketches  things  he  has  seen : 

"A  twenty-mile  wind  i>lus  sixty  degrees  of  frost  is  not  productive  of 
warmth,  and  the  bitter  prospect  added  a  chill  to  their  rigors.  All  ahout 
them  clumps  of  ragged  poplar  blotched  the  whiteness.  Far  off  a  range 
of  hills  thrust  Rcruh-crowned  peaks  against  a  livid  sky;  the  snowy  wastes 
were    111  [rj    the    east   a   sad    spruce   forest   blackly   loomed.     Over   all 

brooded    the    silt  •  vastness   of    it    all,    the    solitude,    the    blanched, 

far-reaching  desolation,  awed  and  oppressed  the  young  man.  It  was  so 
different  from  the  smug,  roadruled  eastern  townships.  Hard,  cruel,  brutal, 
its  utter  savagery   repelled   the   eye   and   sickened   the   soul." 

Our  correspondent  says  he  is  going  to  send  us  some  good  live  stuff 
from  the  battle-front  and  we  believe  him.     Don't  you? 
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sent  its  men  deep  int;>  the  unbriny  North- 
west. 

Imagine  families  by  the  score  at,  say 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  inviting  two 
or  three  sailors  to  each  home  for  Sunday 
dinner !  Yet  this  occurs  regularly  in  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul,  cities  to  which  the 
Dunwoody  bluejackets,  nearly  all  from  dis- 
tant homes  in  the  south,  east  or  Pacific 
states,  are  utter  strangers.  Indeed  I  imply 
no  lack  of  war  ardor  in  coastal  residents. 
To  them,  naturally,  sailors  have  never  been 
a  curiosity,  either  in  time  of  peace  or  war. 
National  spirit  feeds  on  various  emotions, 
and  one  of  them,  as  directed  toward  the 
Dunwoody  naval  detachment,  is  benign 
inquisitiveness. 

Several  of  the  men  fell  mildly  ill,  and 
were  obliged  to  remain  in  their  bunks.  The 
naval  surgeon  in  charge  believed  a  separate 
house  for  a  sick  bay  and  dispensary  was 
essential.  An  interested  family  donated  its 
old  residence.  Then  a  women's  organization 
gave  a  big  musicale,  and  the  money  re- 
ceived went  into  furnishing  and  renova- 
tions, jam  shelves  were  replenished,  linen 
closets  filled.  A  cosy  clubroom,  a  sun-porch, 
were  evolved  for  convalescents.  The  Dun- 
woody Naval  Hospital  almost  shouts  the 
blessings  of  infirmity. 

Something  in  hundreds  of  navy  blue  uni- 
forms makes  landlocked  civilian  minds  pic- 
ture a  dreadnaught  in  all  its  formidability, 
in  all  its  protective  might.  Practically  with- 
out exception  no  Dunwoody  bluejacket  has 
ever  trod  the  deck  of  a  man-of-war,  but  it 
is  sufficient  to  the  people  that  this  adven- 
ture is  imminently  in  store  for  him.  In  this 
thought  curiosity  gives  way  to  genuine  ad- 
miration plus  envy. 

Since  it  is  established  that  the  novelty 
of  sailors  in  the  community  is  by  no  means 
a  transient  force,  that  the  eagerness  of  the 
civilians  to  "do  something"  for  the  men  re- 
mains undiminished,  Commandant  Dodge 
has  decided  not  to  be  averse  to  occasional 
entertainments  arranged  for  his  battalion, 
recreations  such  as  dances,  suppers,  thea- 
tricals. Tho  healthful,  the  northwest  win- 
ter is  long  and  hard,  with  stretches  of 
monotony.  The  Dunwoody  Naval  Band, 
which  plays  daily  at  the  noon  mess,  will 
relieve  the  tedium  of  indoor  evenings.  Fre- 
quent drilling  in  the  hall  with  navy  rifles 
will  inspire  martial  tone. 

It  might  be  concluded  that  the  blue- 
jackets will  be  loath  to  leave  the  scene  of 
their  inland  triumphs,  where  they  have 
formed  unexpectedly  so  many  lasting 
friendships.  But  a  man,  a  boy,  enlists  in 
the  navy  primarily  because  he  yearns  to  go 
to  sea.  Fond  good-bys  there  will  be,  of 
course,  but  not  one  Dunwoody  jacky  who 
is  not  counting  the  days  until  he  goes 
aboard    ship. 

Minneapolis 


Remarkable  Remarks 

Arnold  Bexnett — Life  is  marvelous. 

Lord  Nortttcliffe — Why  shouldn't  war 
nurses  smoke  V 

(General  Perstiing — This  war  is  being 
fought  by  women. 

Secretary  Lane — The  man  who  is  a 
thorobred  wins  out. 

Dr.  ParktiTTRST — The  only  thing  that 
justifies  effort  is  result. 

W.  L.  Brownell — The  man  who  thinks 
he  can,  is  right  about  it. 

■Rarrt  Stepiten  S.  Wtre — I  have  never 
feared  to  be  in  a  minority. 

Admiral  Togo — Tighten  the  strings  of 
your  helmet  after  a  victory. 

Mr.  .T.  D.  Beresforo-  A  hen  is  only  an 
egg's  way  of  making  another  egg. 

Max  Bewer — To  look  upon  the  Kaiser 
is  like  looking  upon  a  wonderful  autumn 
day. 
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A  Democratic  Deity 

IN  a  footnote  in  his  recent  book,  "God, 
the  Invisible  King,"  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells 
remarks  that  the  some  influences  making 
for  new  religious  ideals  may  be  seen  in- 
side as  well  as  outside  the  church.  The 
truth  of  his  observation  is  strikingly  shown 
in  a  new  volume  by  Edmund  H.  Reeman, 
and  parallels  many  of  the  leading  no- 
tions of  God  advanced  by  Mr.  Wells, 
who  is  eager  to  have  it  known  that 
he  repudiates  Christianity  and  the 
Christian  conception  of  God.  Mr.  Reeman 
asks  with  deep  earnestness  the  question, 
Do  We  Need  a  New  Idea  of  God?  and  an- 
swers in  the  affirmative  with  enthusiasm 
and  conviction.  He  finds  it  an  easy  task  to 
show  that  the  prevailing  notions  of  God  as 
Creator  and  Providence  are  inadequate  to 
the  present  world  needs,  in  part  at  least 
because  they  are  not  able  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  new  reaches  of  knowledge  at- 
tained by  man  in  the  last  few  decades. 

The  chapters  on  "God  and  Democracy," 
"The  Nature  of  the  Life-Force,"  and  "The 
God  of  the  Struggle,"  indicate  the  trend 
of  Mr.  Reeman's  contribution  to  the  new 
idea  of  God  toward  which  he  believes  the 
world  is  moving.  Many  of  these  pages  are 
so  like  Mr.  Wells's  that  one  might  conclude 
the  American  author  was  writing  under 
the  influence  of  the  Englishman's  last  book, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Reeman's 
volume  was  in  press  before  Mr.  Wells's 
theological  pronouncement  was  published. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  similar  conten- 
tions of  both  authors  are  but  symptomatic 
of  a  general  movement  in  the  religious 
world  toward  a  larger  recognition  of  cer- 
tain elements  in  the  divine  ideal  that  have 
been  more  or  less  overlooked  in  the  past. 

It  will  bring  new  forces  of  appeal  to 
the  larger  gospel  of  the  Kingdom  as  Jesus 
proclaimed  it,  if  the  phraseology  of  de- 
mocracy can  be  made  to  replace  the  mon- 
archical thoueht-forms  in  which  our  con- 
ceptions of  God  were  born,  and  if  greater 
emphasis  can  be  placed  upon  the  essential 
cooperation  of  man  and  God  for  the  ec  i- 
summation  of  the  divine  purpose  in  the 
universe,  which  both  are  still  engaged  in 
building. 

Like   many    other   dissatisfied    souls,    the 

author   finds   it   much    more   easy    to    point 

out  the  inadequacy  of  the  old  than  to  lead 

into   positive  notions  of  the  new,  but  his 

attempt  is  a  worthy  one. 

Do  We  Need  a  New  Idea  of  God?  by  Edmund 
H.  Reeman.  Philadelphia:  Geo.  W.  Jacobs  & 
Co.  SI. 

Strong  War  Fiction 

The  British  Navy  at  War,  by  W.  Mac- 
Neile  Dixon,  tolls  in  handy  form  of  the 
daring  exploits  of  British  fleets  and  single 
ship  actions  since  the  commencement  of 
hostilities.  The  author's  method  is  more  a 
simple  statement  of  known  facts  than  en- 
tering into  the  professional  controversies 
which  have  risen.  Rut  apart  from  the 
major  engagements,  of  which  we  have  all 
lend,  the  author  discloses  strange  inci- 
dents of  modern   sea   warfare. 

The  FirilUh  Navy  at  War.  by  W.  MaeNeile 
Dixon.    HouKhton,    Mifflin    Company.    75    cenl   . 
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HERCULES 

Smokeless  Shotgun 

POWDERS 


When  you  buy  loaded  shotgun  shells 
you  buy  by  name.  You  ask  for  your 
favorite  make  and  see  to  it  that  you 
get  it. 

But  if  this  is  all  you  do  you  omit  an 
important  detail.  You  overlook  the 
matter  of  powder. 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  obtain  a  powder 
with  which  you  are  familiar,  a  powder 
in  which  you  have  full  confidence, 
as  it  is  to  obtain  your  favorite  make 
of  shell.  You  ask  for  the  powder  by 
name  just  as  you  ask  for  the  shell. 

Hercules  Smokeless  Shotgun  Pow- 
ders, Infallible  and  E.C.",  maybe 
obtained  in  the  standard  makes  of 
shells  given  at  the  left.  The  shell  you 
shoot  is  among  them.  You  can  obtain 
a  Hercules  powder  in  that  shell  by 
asking  for  it  when  you  buy. 
On  the  top  wad  of  every  shell,  and 
on  the  side  of  the  box  in  which  the 
shells  are  sold,  is  printed  the  name  of 
the  powder  with  which  the  shell  is 
loaded.  Look  for  the  name  when 
buying.  See  that  it  is  either  Infal- 
lible or  "E.G.". 

These  powders  are  of  high  quality  and 
uniform  quality.  They  give  light  recoil, 
even  patterns,  and  high  velocity.  Write  for 

a   free    booklet  which    describes 

them  fully. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO- 

1037  Market  Street 
Wilmington  Delaware 


FOR  XMAS  A  TYPEWRITER 


Show  the  Xmas  Spirit  in  a  big:  way  for 
little  money.  Our  Factory  Rebuilt 
Typewriters  are  Ideal  Xmas  Gifts 
for  children,  students,  business  people. 
They  save  you  S'25  to  S75  on  your 
purchase.  Standard  Maltes,  thoroughly  rebuilt, 
trade-marked  and  puaranteed  the  same  as  new. 
Branch  stores  in  leading  cities  j;i\e  prompt  service, 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO..  Inc.. 


Send  for  catalogue 

339  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


ORIGINAL  r\\  CHEMICALf 

opUosei 

30,000  S0LD-FIFTH  YEAR 

More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Eliminates  too  out -house, 
open  vault  and  cesspool, 
which,  are  breeding  places 
for  germs.  Have  a  warm, 
sanitary,  odorless  toilet  right 
iii  your  house.  No  going  out 
in  cold  weather.  A  boon  to 
invalids.  Endorsed  by  State 
Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY    ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 

The  germs  aro  killed  by  a  chemicul  process  in 
water  in  tho  container.  Empty  once  a  month. 
No  moro  trouble  to  empty  than  ashes.  Oloset  ab- 
solutely guaranteed.  Guarantee  on  file  in  tho 
office  of  this  publication.  Ask  for  catalog  and  price 
R0WE  SANITARY  MFC  CO.         8411   6ih  ST.,  DETROIT, 

Auk  about  tho  Ko  S.n  W.i.1   ,uind-  -Hot  »nd  Cold  MITU 
Kuiuniiu  W»tor  Without  riumhinir  onion. 


[The  University  of  Chicago 
HOME 
; 


STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For    detailed    in- 
formation address 


16th  Year      U.ofC.  (Div.M) Chicago, III.    > ..  i . i  t. 


99  INC. 

Established  1874 

Choice  Fresh  Flowers 

Hardy  Plants  for  House  Decoration 
Hotels  Supplied  on  Contract 

Orders  filled  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  and  transferred  by  Cable  ( 
through     our     own     C01  lents     in 

Europe  and  the  British  Colonii 

N.  E.  Corner  44th  Street  and  Madiion  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 

We  should   .ill   strict!}    adhere  to  Ihe  request 
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Yamanaka&Co. 

254  and  680  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


There  is  great  charm  in  the 
simple  beauty  of  the  Yamanaka 
lamp  with  their  attractive  porce- 
lain   bases    and    artistic    shades. 


SUGAR 4c  a  Lb 


8ave  Wg  money  on  all  your  groceries  by  bay- 
ing direct  from  us  ar  wholesale  prlceB.  Sugar 
[  4c  a  lb.  with  orders.  We  guarantee  quality  ab-  | 
eolutely.    Write  today. 

|  Consumers  Wholesale  Grocery  Co. ,  Oept.  1 90 ,  Chicago,  III.  I 
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Spend  YourWinter 
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= 

In  California 

== 

| 

Let  an  experienced  rep- 
resentative  of   the    Chicago   & 
North  Western    Ry.    plan    your 
itinerary,  arrange  for  your  tickets 
and  relieve  you  of  all  details. 

1 

1 

Fast   Daily  Trains 

1 

— through  from  Chicago  to  California, 
provided    with    modern   travel  conven- 
iences, leave  Chicago  every  evening — 

B 

Overland  Limited 

1 

San  Francisco  Limited 

z^ 

Los  Angeles  Limited 

= 

J 

— protected  by  the  latest  type  of  auto- 
matic safety  electric  signals  all  the  way, 
and  placing  at  your  command  the  best  of 
everything    in    railway    transportation. 

s 

S 

Phone,  call  on  or  address  for  descrip- 
tive literature,  train  schedules,  etc. — 

= 

Chicago  & 

/^^S^^Sffi  NorthWestern 

1 

rtflfllii  JjjlsP^       C.  A.  CAIRNS 
li   Uil*±22r'fK'            Gen. Pan. &  Tkt.Agt. 
V^Z^^g/              226  W  Jack.on  St. 
100                                                      Chicafo 
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SOCIALISTS:  THE  KAISER- 
PARTY 

{Continued  from  page  290) 

oome  a  fruitful  soil  for  the  "Socialist" 
German  peace  propaganda. 

The  election  in  Dayton  indicates  consid- 
erable successes  in  the  immediate  future 
for  this  "Socialist"  organization,  and  these 
successes  may  continue  as  long  as  the  war 
endures.  But  the  party  has  become  exclu- 
sively an  anti-war  party,  and  its  new  sup- 
porters have  been  gained  exclusively  on  the 
anti-war  issue.  Moreover,  the  organization 
has  once  more  become  wholly  foreign  as 
it  was  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  now  not  only 
un-American,  but  anti-American.  It  rejects 
absolutely  not  only  those  incipient  elements 
of  internationalism  always  present  in 
America's  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  but 
also  the  new  internationalism  so  rapidly 
and  consistently  developing  in  the  state 
papers  of  President  Wilson.  It  rejects  as 
worthless  the  two  centuries  of  develop- 
ment of  democracy  in  America,  in  France, 
in  England  and  in  the  British  colonies.  It 
rejects  all  socialism  not  demonstrably  and 
exclusively  of  German  origin  and  having 
the  approval  of  the  present  intellectual 
leaders  among  the  German  Socialists,  that 
is,  Kautsky,  Bernstein,  Ledebour,  Haase. 
et  al.  It  leaves  these  men,  themselves  the 
helpless  hostages  of  the  Kaiser,  as  the  dic- 
tators of  the  world-policy  of  the  so-called 
international  socialism. 

After  the  war  is  over  the  future  of  an 
organization  wholly  devoted  to  ending  the 
war  by  means  of  a  German  peace  is  diffi- 
cult to  foresee.  If  the  war  leads  to  unex- 
pected difficulties,  and  these  are  prolonged 
even  after  it  is  over,  the  organization  may 
continue  to  grow.  If  popular  discontent 
takes  a  new  direction,  no  matter  what  that 
direction  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
managers  of  the  machine  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

But  it  has  permanently  lost  the  support 
of  all  those  who  believe  that  America 
stands  for  something  important,  something 
worth  fighting  for,  in  the  development  of 
international  democracy. 

After  the  war  the  present  "Socialist" 
party  will  lose  the  support  of  the  "bour- 
geois" pro-Germans  and  pacifists  now  aid- 
ing it  and  will  have  to  rely  exclusively 
upon  the  un-Americanized  masses.  This 
will  make  it  utterly  impossible  that  it 
should  gain  control  in  the  near  future  of 
a  6ingle  state  in  the  union,  and  highly  im- 
probable that  it  can  get  control  of  more 
than  a  very  few  cities.  Its  prospects,  then, 
after  a  war  that  might  have  increased  ten- 
fold the  following  of  a  genuinely  interna- 
tional, and  a  genuinely  democratic  social- 
ism will  be  distinctly  inferior  to  its  pros- 
pects  before   the   war. 

Moreover  the  party's  chief  success 
in  1912  increased  as  one  traveled 
West.  They  were  smallest  in  New 
York,  where  the  immigrants  often  make 
their  first  stay  and  are  least  Americanized, 
and  largest  in  Butte.  Berkeley  and  the 
thoroly  American  far  West.  Now  the  situa- 
tion is  reversed.  The  largest  "Socialist" 
gains  are  in  New  York.  It  is  a  direct  and 
impudent  movement  of  foreigners  imbued 
with  German  nationalism  (German  Social- 
ist brand )  against  international  and  demo- 
cratic  America. 

The  attack  is  succeeding  in  a  cer- 
tain measure  today  and  may  continue 
to  succeed  for  several  years  longer.  But  al- 
ready it  is  beginning  to  create  a  bitter  re- 
action and  I  am  one  of  those  who  hope 
and  believe  that  within  a  few  years — even 
in  our  foreign  colonies — this  reaction  will 
weep  this  organization  of  traitors  to  in- 
ternationalism   and   democracy   out   of   ex- 


v8eusr  STOMACH  BALK? 


ARE  you  afraid  of  it?   Is  It  a  n»s- 
1 


tery?  What  do  you  know  about  it  ? 
What  service  is  it  giving?  You  are 
no  stronger  than  your  stomach!  Your 
capacity  for  work,  endurance,  mental 
keenness,  depend  upon  whether  your 
stomach  functions  soundly  and  does 
its  share  in  producing  pure  blood  for 
the  heart  to  send  to  all  parts  of  the  body, 
B    putting  "Fep"  into  every  thought  and  action. 

d     ,.    .«.  Jrl  DOES  YOUR  HEART  MURMUR, 

I       -Jin  SKIP  AND  FLUTTER? 

Do  you  know  that  your  heart  is  also  menaced 
by  a  deranged  stomach;  If  your  fouu  fallowed 
to  sour  and  iermcnt,  the  gases  thcsgenerated 
will  swell  your  abdominal  region  unnaturally, 
bringing  the  pressure  thus  caused  princii  ally 
against  the  heart.  This  condition  is  responsi- 
ble for  many  of  the  fatal,  so-called  cases  of 
Heart  Failure. 

YOU  CAN'T  CORRECT  THIS  WITH 
DRUGS  AND  PILL  PIFFLE 
The   Stomarh  is  a  muscular  organ  and  its 
perfect  functioning!  depends   upon  maintain- 
ing a  normal  muscular  activity.    This  is  where 
YOU  NEED  MY  HELP! 
1  have  devised  methods  which  bring  about 
an  internal  muscular  development  so  that  the 
functioning  can  be  controlled. 

It  is  not  what  you  eat.  but  what  you  are  able 
to  digest  that  gives  you  the  vitality  to  dot!  ings. 
Stop  pampering  your  stomach .    It  is  STRONG- 
FORT  METHODS  you    need,   based  on  the  true  principles  of 
Nature's  laws  of  health  and  body  building. 

I  AM  A  BUILDER  OF  MEN  ! 
YOUR  whole  body  can  be  rebuilt.  1  will  show  you  how  to  help 
Nature  and  replace  the  old  worn,  decaying  cell  life  and  rebuild 
it  with  new  vital  tissue.  No  matter  what  your  weakness,  whether 
it  has  been  brought  on  by  indigestion,  gassy  stomach,  nervous- 
ness, or  by  youthful  indiscretions,  my  natural  methods  will  cor- 
rect it.  If  you  are  SKINNY  run  down,  bd.ous  always  tirec L  have 
headaches,  rupture,  no  "Pep''  you  need  STRONGMJRTlbM. 
Every  bodily  ill  gives  way  to  the  gentle,  healing  and  building 
influences  of  my  System.  ... 

It  will  eo*t  you  nothing  to  consult  me-it  may  save  your  life. 
Send  TODAY  for  my  Book,  ••Intelligence  In  Physical  and 
Health  Culture."  ft  is  a  liberal  education  on  the  subject  and 
will  show  you  the  way  to  perfect  Health,  Long  Life,  Success 
and  Happiness.  It  is  FREE.  Send  6c.  in  stamps  to  cover 
mailing  expenses.    Write  NOW. 

LIONEL  STRONGFORT 

Master  of  Physical  Culture 
3S2  Park  Building  Newark,  N.J. 


DIVIDENDS 


PACIFIC    GAS    AND    ELECTRIC    CO. 
FIRST    PREFERRED    DIVIDEND    NO.    13. 
ORIGINAL    PREFERRED    DIVIDEND    NO.    47. 
The    regular    quarterly    dividend    of    $l..r>0    per 
share     upon     the     full-paid     First     Preferred     and 
Original  Preferred  Capital  Stock  of  the   Company, 
for   the    period    commencing    August    1,    1917,    and 
ending    October   31,    1917,    will    be    paid    by    checks 
mailed     November     If),     1017,     to     Stockholders    of 
i-ecorl   at   3:30  o'clock   P.    M.,    October   31,    1917. 
A.    F.    HOCKENBEAMEU, 
Vice-President   and   Treasurer. 
San    Francisco,    Cnl.,    October   31,    1917. 

LIGGETT  &  MYERS  TOBACCO  COMPANY. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  23,  1917. 
A  quarterly  dividend  of  three  per  cent  (3%) 
was  this  (lav  declared  upon  the  Common  Stock 
of  LIGGETT  &  MYERS  TOBACCO  COMPANY, 
payable  on  December  1,  1917,  to  Common  Stock- 
holders of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on 
November   15,    1917.      Checks   will    b-    mailed. 

T.    T.   ANDERSON,    Treasurer. 


Journalism  As  An 

Aid  To  History 

Teaching 

By  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON,  Ph.D. 

Literary   Editor  of  The 
Independent 
Associate  in   the   School  of  Jour- 
nalism, Columbia  University 

This  address,  which  was  given  before 
the  History  Section  of  the  New  York 
State  Teachers'  Association  at  Rochester, 
November  23,  191 5,  has  been  published 
in  pamphlet  form  and  will  be  furnished 
free  to  teachers. — Write  to  The  Inde- 
pendent,   119   West   40th    St.,   New    York. 
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istence.  For  the  result  of  the  war  and 
America's  peace  terms  will  finally  demon- 
strate— even  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  for- 
eign colonies — that  we  are  fighting  for 
democracy  and  internationalism. 

There  is  little  to  fear  from  the  pro- 
German  Socialists  after  the  war.  But  there 
is  much  to  fear  now.  Every  electoral  suc- 
cess they  gain,  exaggerated  a  hundredfold 
in  the  telling,  will  help  to  keep  Russia  from 
rendering  what  limited  assistance  she  still 
can  render  the  Allied  cause  and  will  aid  to 
keep  the  remaining  neutrals  under  German 
control. 

Hence  the  enormous  importance  at- 
tributed by  the  German  Chancellor, 
Michaelis,  to  the  supposed  "unpopularity" 
of  the  war  in  America. 

The  time  to  act  against  these  traitors  to 
democracy  and  internationalism  is  now — 
especially  in  view  of  economic  troubles 
which  are  certain  to  appear  shortly,  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Administra- 
tion. The  American  labor  movement  can 
and  will  voice  all  legitimate  grievances. 
But  we  must  not  allow  the  just  demands  of 
American  labor  to  be  used  to  fasten  the 
yoke  of  Kaiserism  upon  the  people  of 
Europe. 

It  may  already  be  too  late  to 
counteract  the  stupendous  work  of  the 
German  propaganda.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
prevent  its  spread.  Our  first  task  must  be 
to  prevent  the  further  extension  of  this 
mental  and  moral  slavery.  We  must  isolate 
it,  brand  it  and  set  the  rest  of  the  nation 
against  it.  We  may  then  be  certain,  to  use 
Lincoln's  phrase  as  to  chattel  slavery,  that 
it  is  "on  the  road  to  ultimate  extinction." 
But  we  can  be  certain  of  nothing  unless 
we  take  the  offensive  against  these  Allies 
of  the  Kaiser — and  take  it  NOW. 

Greenivich,  Connecticut 


Peat  Moss  for  Red  Cross 

AMONG  the  many  substitutes  which 
the  present  war  has  brought  into 
the  service  of  man,  particularly 
among  the  Germans,  the  use  of  sphagnum, 
or  peat  moss,  as  a  surgical  dressing  is  re- 
markable. 

This  moss  placed  on  fresh  wounds  will 
absorb  seven  to  ten  times  its  own  weight 
in  liquid ;  cotton,  only  about  six  times. 
Cotton  dries  slowly ;  moss,  with  compara- 
tive rapidity.  This  quality  is  of  particular 
value  in  the  care  of  profusely  bleeding 
wounds  on  long  trips  from  battlefield  to 
hospital. 

Sphagnum  has  springy  qualities  that 
make  it  less  disagreeable  to  the  touch  of 
the  wounded  region.  When  cotton  comes 
in  contact  with  a  sensitive  surface,  it  feels 
as  if  a  hard  substance  were  being  forced 
down  upon  tender  nerves.  The  contact  of 
sphagnum  is  scarcely  noticeable. 

The  cotton  fibers  frequently  adhere  when 
the  compresses  are  changed,  and  their  re- 
moval is  always  painful.  Sphagnum  pads 
are  renewed  almost  without  the  patient's 
knowing. 

The  elasticity  of  the  moss  prevents  com- 
pression of  the  dressing,  which  would  ex- 
clude the  air  and  interfere  with  the  cir- 
culation necessary  to  proper  antisepsis. 

To  prepare  for  surgical  use  it  is  first 
picked,  partially  dried  upon  netting  or 
tables  that  allow  free  circulation  of  the  air, 
and  next  sorted  by  hand  to  remove  foreign 
substances,  as  twigs,  leaves  and  bark.  Along 
with  this  goes  the  grading,  the  fresh,  green 
moss  being  of  better  quality  than  the  faded 
or  Rlightly  brown  plants.  Following  this  it 
is  sterilized,  dried  a  second  time,  and  final- 
ly packed  in  bags  of  convenient  size  for 
shipment. 


Sv&>  f/io  (Pure 
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Virginia  Hot  Springs 


The  only  place  in  America  where  it  can   be  taken 
just  as  comfortably  as  in  the  Spring  or  Fall 

Many  who,  in  former  years  have  regularly  visited  Harrogate,  Aix-les- 
Bains,  Carlsbad,  Vichy  and  other  European  Resorts  (at  present  inac- 
cessible on  account  of  the  war)  are  now  taking  the  cure  at  Hot  Springs  and 
find  it  just  as  beneficial,  and  the  climate  and  surroundings  much  superior. 

The  curative  value  of  the  waters  (celebrated  since  1735)  is  vouched  for  by  eminent 
physicians  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  by  sufferers  who  have  experienced  their 
wonderful  effects. 


THE  BATH  HOUSE  is  modern,  complete 
and  comfortable,  and  is  connected  with  the 
Hotel  by  a  sunlighted  viaduct,  so  that  the 
bather  may  go  to  and  from  his  room  without 
outside  exposure. 

Renewed  Health— Rest— Recreation 

Glorious  wooded  mountain  scenery,  Riding  and 
Driving  over  interesting  mountain  roads  and 
trails — Golf,  Tennis,  and  a  variety  of  other 
sports  give  an  added  zest  to  outdoor  recreation. 

CHRISTIAN  S.  ANDERSEN, 

booking  Offices:  %tz  Carlton 


It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  delight- 
ful spot.  The  Homestead  standard  of  service 
maintained  throughout  the  year.  If  you  would 
learn  more  of  this  truly  ideal  winter  resort, 
write  for 

The  Homestead  Book 

graphically  describing  and  illustrating,  in  colors, 
the  many  charms  of  the  Homestead  and  its  sur- 
roundings and  dilating  fully  upon  the  therapeutic 
Values  0/  the  famous  waters.  Copies  upon  request. 

Resident  Manager,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 
Hotels;  New  York,  Philadelphia 


Delicious  Fresh  Pecan  M  IT  T  Q 

This  season's  crop,  direct  from  trees  to  you.  ^^      *    **^ 

Louisiana  pecans  packed  ti ■_■  lit  with  toothsome  meats.  Rich  and 
delicately  flavored  Healthful  and  nutritious.  Right  size  for  eaf'ng. 
Send  a  soldier  bov  some  oi  these  sweet,  fresh,  enjoyable  nuts. 
3-lbs.  $1 ;  larger  quantities  30c  lb.  Delivered  anywhere  in  U.  S. 
LACOUR   PLANTATION  COMPANY,  LACOUR,   LOUISIANA 


TYPE  WRITERS 

$10  and  Up.       All  Makes.       Save  $25  to  $SO 

on    rebuilt  at  the  factory    by  the    well-known  "Young 
Process."     Sold   for   low  cash — Installment    or    rented. 
Kent*  J  applies  on  purchase  price.      Write  for  full  detail* 
guarantee      Free  trial. 
YOUNG  TYPEWRITER  CO.    Oept.  3S6   Chicago 


Whatl5c3four  Nation's  Capital 

Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  isthe  I  Jhe  tittle  matter  oj  15c  in  stamps  or  coin  will  bring  you  I  the  Pathfinder 


gton,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder, is  the 
nerve-center  of  civilization  ;  history  is  being 
made  at  this  world  capital.  The  Pathfinder's 
illustrated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear,  im- 
partial and  correct  diagnosis  off  public  affairs 
during  these  strenuous,  epoch-making  days. 


which  Is  sincere,  reliable,  entertaining,  wholesome,  th 

clearly,  fairly,  briefly— here  tt  is.     A  dollar  bill  mailed  at  our  risk  will  bring  you  the 

show  that  you  might  like  sue  ha  paper,  and  we  will  send  the  Talhfinder  on  probation  DatlifiiiHar    Rnv  Q( 

13  weeks,    The  15c  docs  Dot  repay  us,  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  new  friends.  ■  flinTllllierF  BOX  00 


13  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated'weekly,  published  at 
the  Nation's  center.for  the  Nation;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the 
world  and  tells  the  truth  and  only  the  truth  ;  now  in  Its  24th  year.  This  pa- 
per fills  the  bill  without  emptying  the  purse:  it  costs  but  5l  a  year.  If  you 
want  to  keep  posted  on  whatis  going  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  expense 
of  time  or  money,  this  is  your  means.  If  you  want  a  paper  in  your  home 
ath finder  is  yours.    If  you  would  appreciate  a  paper  whu  h  puts  evci 

ath finder  for  a  full  year,  or  simply  send  15c  to 


Washington,  D.C 


SPECIALLY  PRICED 

TO    INTRODUCE    OUR    XMAS    GIFT   CATALOG 

r'ORTUNA'I  K  purchnte  befor.-  leather  advnnced  In  price 
enabled  u*  to  offer  2K.0U0.or  our  PRACTICAL  B1LLKOLD 
at  what  the  lout  her  nlonc  is  wot  tli  today. 

THIS  IN  V  A  l.l  JAI'.l.K  comb)  nation  currency  card  cane,  a 
distinctive  Xmaa  Gift,  In  genuti  -  alffrain  Leather  yoora  at 
this  low    pneo    of  60c  ($6  40  Doz.)  prepaid  while  ll 

Thin  modoUfciilirn  with  photo  frame,  transparent  Identifica- 
tion card.    1918  calendar  and  In.     a  leal  MKMo  PAD. 

SIZE  cloned   Sxiii  2,   open  B18I  2  Inchee     Packed  In 

banaaoilM   iri ft  ho*,  with  enirrnv.  d  rard.     SAMKin  floe  Mo- 
rocco Leather,  only  $  I  OOifUi  It.,/   1  prepaid.      Ordi 
of  each  i»t  onr«.     Order  ith  1  jtfwl  ./<iy   rrrrtvrd.       HluHtraled 
eiitaloK   FREE.      Send  droit,    M     ()    or  Htamp*  TOl  > A  "i 
A.    Landa  &  Sons  Co.,  mi..         D*pt.  C25.      Chicago"*1 
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IN    THE    INSURANCE    WORLD 

BY  W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  INSURANCE  SERVICE 


IT  is  an  accepted  axiom  that  the  com- 
merce of  a  nation  follows  it?  lias:.  Ar- 
thur Richmond  Marsh,  editor  of  The 
Economic  World,  is  of  the  opinion  that  be- 
ing an  indispensable  part  of  commerce, 
banking  and  fire  insurance  should  invari- 
ably accompany  it  wherever  it  goes.  But 
this  they  do  not  >1".  in  the  case  of  Ameri- 
can commerce,  as  he  pointed  out  in  a  re- 
cent address  before  the  members  of  tho 
Insurance  Society  Of  New  York.  Mr. 
Marsh  advocates  the  extension  of  American 
lire  insurance  thruout  the  world  in  emu- 
lation of  the  British  example.  He  cited  the 
importation  last  year  by  us  of  some  billions 
in  raw  materials  and  observed  that  it  was 
safe  to  say  that  not  ten  cents'  worth  of 
American  insurance  protection  came  with 
them.  He  then  drew  attention  to  the  Brit- 
ish system  in  contrast,  and  we  are  to  con- 
clude that  he  regards  the  universality  of 
British  insurance  as  an  important  contrib- 
utory factor  to  the  power  exercized  by  that 
nation  in  world  commerce. 

The  conditions  pictured  are  true  in  each 
case,  and  they  are  not  inexplicable  in 
either.  The  territorial  limitations  of  the 
British  Isles,  cut  off  from  the  world  by 
water,  made  her  a  maritime  nation  ;  eom- 
pulsorily.  a  race  of  splendid  adventurers. 
who  probably  carry  in  their  blood  a  strain 
which,  tho  it  may  not  thirst  for  conquest, 
seeks,  and  for  ages  has  sought,  to  extend 
its  influence.  Britain's  natural  theater  be- 
ing too  narrow  for  her  activities,  she  has 
been  driven  abroad  for  elbow  room,  and 
she  has  carried  her  customs  and  institu- 
tions with  her  in  the  belief  that  they  were 
essential  to  her  enterprizes. 

And  so  it  comes  about  that  we 
find  Great  Britain's  commerce  cover- 
ing the  world,  supported  everywhere 
by  her  banks  and  insurance  companies.  It 
is  worthy  of  our  attention  here  to  note  one 
great  difference  between  a  great  British 
insurance  company  and  its  American  pro- 
totype: there  is  no  form  of  coverage,  fire, 
life,  casualty  and  the  numerous  others 
practised,  which  the  English  or  Scotch 
company  may  not.  does  not,  furnish;  the 
American  company  is  hamstrung  in  this 
matter — '•cribbed,  cabined  and  confined" 
by  the  differing  restrictive  laws  of  forty- 
eight  states. 

In  the  United  States  the  Liver- 
pool and  London  and  Globe  Insurance 
Company,  to  illustrate  a  general  fact,  sig- 
nifies fire  insurance  only  ;  in  the  remainder 
of  the  earth  it  is  known  as  a  corporation 
from  which  any  form  of  legitimate  insur- 
ance maj  be  obtained.  Getting  back  to  the 
main  thread  of  our  theme.  Britain  was 
forced  by  her  i  olation  and  comparative 
territorial  insignificance  to  range  the 
world,  and  she  has  done  it. 

An  altogether  different  task  fell  to  our 
lot.   A    -;  ::  ulation    was    confronted 

by  an  unsubdued  wilderness  occupying 
upward  of  three  millions  of  square  miles. 
Our   forefai  e     to   the 

work    of   subduing   and    rendering   it   hab- 
itable.   After    nearly    three    hundred   yi 
we  find  that  the  conquest   is  but  complete. 

The  proi  (  development  contii We 

havi  into    thinking   in    terms   of  a 

continent.  We  have  not  been  crowded  for 
room.  Compared  with  Britain,  our  fire 
insurance  institution  is  young.  The  a 
majority  of  all  the  companies  organized 
here  have  perished  in  the  flames  of  our 
tremendous    fire    waste.    Very    few    of    the 

many  organized  within  the  past  fifty  years- 
survive. 
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While  the  British  companies  have 
been  free  under  the  general  laws  of  that 
empire  to  develop  themselves  in  their  own 
way,  the  American  companies  have  been 
hampered  in  nearly  every  state  by  special 
laws,  some  of  them  so  drastic  as  seriously 
to  impair  the  directorial  powers  of  those 
who  conduct  them. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  in  spite  of  the  dif- 
ficulties, it  number  of  companies  properly 
equipt  financially  and  managerially  to 
transact  a  world  business.  Perhaps  they 
should,  perhaps  they  will  do  so.  But  I  do 
not  expect  them  to  do  it  soon. 

*  *     * 

THAT  portion  of  the  American  press 
which  is  devoted  strictly  to  the  insur- 
ance business  is  divided  over  the  question 
of  permitting  enemy  companies  to  continue 
transacting  business  here  during  the  war 
period. 

The  contingent  arguing  in  favor  of 
the  German  companies — which  do  not  ex- 
ceed half  a  dozen,  including  one  casualty 
and  one  life  reinsurance  company  —  is 
small.  The  American  Defense  Society  has 
just  sent  out  a  circular  letter  appealing  to 
the  people  to  communicate  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  requesting  that  he 
refuse  a  license  to  those  companies. 

I  agree  with  the  principles  enunciated 
by  the  society.  It  is  urged  by  the  advocates 
of  non-interference  that  the  funds  of  the 
American  branches  of  the  companies  are 
strictly  held  here  ;  that  no  portion  of  them 
may  be  withdrawn  for  remittance  to  the 
enemy ;  •  and  that  we  need  the  insurance 
facilities  they  furnish.  The  latter  is  of 
such  negligible  value  it  need  not  be  consid- 
ered. 

As  to  the  retention  of  funds  within 
the  country  under  rigorous  supervision  by 
state  authorities,  there  are  two  answers : 
If  Germany  is  beaten,  as  we  hope  and  in- 
tend she  shall  be,  she  is  bankrupt  and  any 
inordinate  loss  suffered  by  her  companies 
here — an  unfortunate  conflagration  occur- 
ring before  peace  is  declared — renders  aid 
to  the  American  funds  from  German  head 
offices  a  very  doubtful  quantity;  again, 
unless  the  American  funds  are  actually  im- 
pounded by  the  Government,  what  assur- 
ance have  we  that  they  may  not  be  used 
by  the  adherents  of  Germany  in  this  coun- 
try in  furtherance  of  her  secret  designs 
against  us?  We  have  abundant  evidence 
to  the  fact  that  Germany  holds  to  the  doc- 
trine that  all  she  does  in  war  is  right. 
Over  and  beyond  this,  I  see  no  good  reason 
why,  if  in  defense  of  our  own  position,  we 
are  ready  to  kill  her  soldiers  and  sailors 
and  utterly  destroy  all  that  represents  her 
power,  we  should  not  nullify  all  the  sources 
of  that  power,  however  small,  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  dean  warfare,  proper  and  legiti- 
mate ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  play  for  all  it 
is  worth  even   the  deuce  of  trumps. 

*  *     * 

ONE  can  easily    understand  why   a  mili- 
tant   advocate    of    fraternal    life    insur- 
ance on  the  assessment  plan  becomes  irri- 


The  Insurance  Department  of  The 
Independent  will  undertake  to  fur- 
nish   on    the  request   of  readers   any 

\nnation    respecting    the   business 

of     insurance    find     the     companies 

transuding  it  which  we  have  or  run. 

lire.  Address  all  communications 

Insurance  subjects  to  the  director 
of  The  Independent  Insurance  Service 


tated  over  any  criticism  leveled  at  that  sys- 
tem. That  system  is  on  the  defensive.  Why  ? 
Because  of  the  many  and  grievous  errors 
it  has  committed,  errors  persisted  in  long 
after  they  were  made  plain,  culminating  in 
great  injury  which  of  course  is  inflicted 
on  the  members  who  lived  and  grew  old — 
too  old  to  carry  the  burdens  imposed  by 
the  errors. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  such  criticisms 
as  are  indulged  in  are  not  aimed  at  the 
lodge  plan,  nor  the  form  in  which  the  af- 
fairs of  the  system  are  administered,  nor 
the  manner  in  which  the  contributions  to 
the  funds  are  made  by  members.  The  ob- 
jections arc  solely  against  the  unscientific 
way  in  which  the  rates  are  made  and  the 
funds  distributed.  If  each  member's  rate 
is  adequate  to  the  risk  incurred  in  grant- 
ing him  membership,  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  he  pays  once,  twice,  four  times 
or  twelve  times  a  year,  proper  interest 
charges  being  made  for  postponed  pay- 
ments. 

Personally  I  like  the  lodge  system.  I 
recognize  its  value.  It  appeals  to  the  social 
instinct  in  man.  It  brings  men  closer  to- 
gether, and  in  this  instance  unites  them 
in  one  of  the  most  noble  of  causes — the 
preservation  of  the  home. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  this  amal- 
gamation is  due  almost  wholly  the 
continuauce  of  the  orders.  Under  no  other 
conditions  which  I  can  imagine  would  an 
institution  devoted  to  the  insurance  of  lives 
have  survived  the  gross  errors  so  long  com- 
mitted by  the  managers  of  this  class  of  in- 
surance. 

The  mistakes  are  being  corrected, 
but  iu  many  cases  they  cannot  be  re- 
trieved. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  old 
members  are  hopelessly  lost. 

A  journalistic  advocate  of  the  orders 
calls  this  "slinging  actuarial  mud,"  and 
then  admits  that  the  "fraternal  system  is 
handicapped  by  the  adjustment  of  rates 
that  followed  the  inadequate  premium  col- 
lections of  its  early  days."  That  is  the 
point,  and  what  does  it  mean?  It  means 
that  the  difficulties  encountered  in  adjust- 
ing rates,  the  "handicap,"  arises  out  of 
the  financial  inability  of  the  young  man  "of 
its  early  days,"  now  an  old  man,  to  pay 
the  heavy  assessments  which  are  levied 
against   him. 

It  is  neither  help  nor  consolation  to  that 
man  to  be  told  that  the  mathematics  of  the 
scheme  have  been  reformed,  and  the 
new  members  are  paying  adequate  rates. 
He  is  warranted  in  wondering  why  in  "the 
early  days"  they  told  him,  as  they  did,  that 
his  rate  was  adequate.  They  insisted  then 
that  it  was.  They  pretended  to  know.  The 
agents  of  old  line  companies  who  held 
otherwise  were  denounced  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  rich  and  expensive  corpora- 
tions, working  for  nothing  but  their 
pockets.  They  were  "slinging  actuarial 
mud." 

However,  it  was  not  mud ;  it  was  light : 
but  the  heathen  in  their  blindness  contin- 
ued to  bow  down  before  the  shrines  of  their 
impenetrable'  ignorance.  Were  they  honest 
in  all  this?  I  try  to  believe  so,  but  it  is 
difficult. 

Fraternalism  as  applied  to  life  insurance 
will  not  perish.  It  should  not.  It  will  re- 
generate itself. 

But  the  process  will  require  an  enormous 
sacrifice  by  those  in  its  fold  least  able  to 
make  it — the  men  and  women  of  middle 
age  and  beyond. 
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WAS 


he  Oliver  Typewriter 


NOW 


000,000 

GUARANTEE 

That  This  $49  Typewriter  Was  $100 

The  Sales  Policy  Alone  Is  Changed,  Not  the  Machine 

The  Oliver  Nine— the  latest  and  best  model — will  be  sent  direct  from  the  factory  to  you 
upon  approval.  Five  days  free  trial.  No  money  down.  No  salesmen  to  influence 
you.     Be  your  own  salesman  and  save  $51.     Over  a  year  to  pay.  Mail  the  coupon  now. 


This  is  the  time  when  patriotic  American  industries 
must  encourage  intelligent  economy  by  eliminating 
waste.     New  economic  adjustments  are  inevitable. 

So  March  1st  we  announced  the  Oliver  Typewriter 
Company's  revolutionary  plans.  On  that  date  we  dis- 
continued an  expensive  sales  force  of  15,000  salesmen 
and  agents.    We  gave  up  costly  offices  in  50  cities. 

Price  Cut  In  Two 

By  eliminating  these  terrific  and  mounting  expenses, 
we  reduced  the  price  of  the  Oliver  Nine  from  the  stand- 
ard level  of  $100  to  $49.  This  means 
that  you  save  $51  per  machine.  This 
is  not  philanthropy  on  our  part.  While 
our  plan  saves  you  much,  it  also  saves 
for  us. 

There  was  nothing  more  wasteful 
in  the  whole  realm  of  business  than 
our  old  ways  of  selling  typewriters. 
Who  wants  to  continue  them  ? 
Wouldn't  you  rather  pocket  50  per 
cent,  for  yourself  ? 


U 


The  Identical  Model 


The    Oliver    Typewriter    Company 
gives  this  guarantee  :  The  Oliver  Nine 
we  now  sell  direct  is  the  exact  machine 
1 — our   latest   and   best   model — which  until  March   1st 
was  $100. 

This  announcement  deals  only  with  a  change  in  sales 
policy. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  is  at  the  height  of  its 
success.  With  its  huge  financial  resources  it  determined 
to  place  the  typewriter  industry  on  a  different  basis. 
This,  you  admit,  is  in  harmony  with  the  economic  trend. 

A  World  Favorite 

This  Oliver  Nine  is  a  twenty-year  development.  It  is 
the  finest,  the  costliest,  the  most  successful  model  that 
we  have  ever  built. 

More  than  that,  it  is  the  best  typewriter,  in  fifty  ways, 
that  anybody  ever  turned  out.  If  any  typewriter  in  the 
world  is  worth  $100,  it  is  this  Oliver  Nine. 

It  is  the  same  commercial  machine  purchased  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York-,  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  the  National 
Biscuit  Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  other 
leading  businesses.    Over  600,000  have  been  sold. 


This  Coupon  Is  Worth  $51 


OVER    600,000    SOLD 


Simplified  Selling 

Our  new  plan  is  extremely  simple.  It  makes  it  possible  for 
the  consumer  to  deal  direct  with  the  producer. 

You  may  order  from  this  advertisement  by  using  the  coupon 
below.     We  don't  ask  a  penny  down  on  deposit. 

When  the  typewriter  arrives,  put  it  to  every  test — use  it  as 
you  would  your  own.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  you  have  more 
than  a  year  to  pay  for  it.  Our  terms  are  $3.00  per  month. 
You  are  under  no  obligation  to  keep  it.  We  will  even  refund 
transportation  charges  if  you  return  it. 

Or  if  you  wish  additional  information,  mail  coupon  for 

our  proposition  in  detail.    We  immediately  send  you  our 

de   luxe   catalog   and   all   information   which   you  would 

formerly   obtain    from   a   typewriter 

salesman. 

10  Cents  a  Day 

In  making  our  terms  of  $3.00  a 
month — the  equivalent  of  10  cents  a 
day — it  is  now  possible  for  everyone 
to  own  a  typewriter.  To  own  it  for 
SO  per  cent  less  than  any  other  stand- 
ard machine. 

Regardless  of  price,  do  not  spend 
one  cent  upon  any  typewriter  — 
whether  new,  second  hand  or  rebuilt 
— do  not  even  rent  a  machine  until 
you  have  investigated  thoroughly  our 
proposition. 

Remember,   we  offer   here  one   of 

the  most  durable,  one  of  the  greatest, 

one    of    the    most    successful    type- 

If  anyone  ever  builds  a  better,  it  will 


writers  ever  built, 
be  Oliver. 


Don't  Pay  $100 


Why  now  pay  the  extra  tax  of  $51  when  you  may  obtain  a 
brand  new  Oliver  Nine — a  world  favorite — for  $49?  Cut  out  the 
wasteful  methods  and  order  direct  from  this  advertisement. 

Or  send  for  our  remarkable  book  entitled,  "The  High  Cost 
of  Typewriters — The  Reason  and  the  Remedy."  You  will  not 
be  placed  under  the  slightest  obligation. 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

1568  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

NOTE    CAREFULLY — This    coupon    will    bring    you    either 
the  Oliver  Nine  for  free  I  rial  or  further  information 
Cheeiv    carefully   which   you   wish. 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

1568  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

□      Ship   me  a   new  Oliver   Nine   for  live   days    free   ln- 

apectlon.     If  I  keep  It,  l  will  pay  silt  at  the  rale  of  $:! 

per  month.     The  title  to  remain  in  you  until  fully  paid  fo 

My  shipping  point  is 


T!ii     does  not  place  me  under  any  obligation  to  buy.  If  1   choose  to  re- 
turn the  Oliver,  1  will  ship  if  back  ai  your  expense  al  I   the  days 

□     Do  not  send  a  machine  until   I   order   It       Mail   me  your   book       "The 
ih   i)    Co  i    of    Typewriters     The    Iteason    and    the    Remi  tur    de    luxe 

catalogs  and  furtbei  Information. 
Name 


UJdre 


City 
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ALL  PHONOGRAP   H   S  IN  ONE 


-,.. 


Your  Problem  is  Solved 

Because  The  Brunswick  Plays  ALL  Records 


WITH    each    Brunswick    come    two    repro- 
ducers.      These     are     instantly     inter- 
changeable.    So  for  every  type  record  you  may 
use    the    proper    needle:    Steel,    sapphire    ball, 
jewel,  etc.    This  great  achievement,  with  others 
equally    advanced,    makes    The    Brunswick    the 
final  type  phonograph — all  instruments  in  one. 
All  records  are  at  your  command,  all  artists, 
stras,   ALL   MUSIC.     The   Bruns- 
alone — of    the    finer    phonographs — offers 
this    unrestricted    selection.      This    includes    the 


wonderful  Pathe  Discs.  Heretofore  few  were 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  famous  Pathe  star — 
Muratore — and  other  Pathe  artists. 

Brunswick  tone  is  unmatchable  because  of  the 
all-wood  sound  chamber,  built  like  a  violin. 

Who,  row,  is  content  with  a  one-xe.zom\ 
phonograph,  or  with  lesser  attractions? 

Hear  The  Brunswick  first — then  compare. 
Note  all  its  advanced  and  exclusive  features. 

You'll  say,  too,  that  it  is  the  one  phonograph 
you've  always  wanted. 


The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Company 

Brarrh    Houses   in    Principal   Cities-   of  the   United    States,    Mexico,   France 

Canadian   Distributors:    Musical    Merchandise   Sales    Co.,    Excelsior    Life    Building,    Toronto 

DEALERS:    Write    for   our  profitable  plan  with   all   the  sales  details 


|MU 
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THE      NEW      PLAYS 

Hamilton.  George  Arliss  is  the  star  of 
this  interesting  attempt  to  bring  to  life 
again  the  personality  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton and  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Ham- 
ilton's opponents,  Jefferson  and  Monroe, 
are  shown  in  rather  a  sorry  light  by  the 
text  of  the  play,  but  their  parts  are  excel- 
lently taken.    (Knickerbocker  Theater.) 


ENGLISH:      LITERATURE 
COMPOSITION 

BY  FREDERICK  HOUK  LAW,  PH.D. 

HEAD    OF    THE     ENGLISH     DEPARTMENT,     STUYVESANT 
HIGH    SCHOOL.    NEW    YORK    CITY 

SECTION    I.     COMPOSITION. 
The  Story  of  the  Week. 

1.  You  are  editor  of  a  paper  read  principally 
by  women.  Write  an  editorial  article  com- 
menting on  the  recent  votes  for  equal  suf- 
frage. Pay  particular  attention  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities equal  suffrage  will  bring,  and 
the  results  it  may  accomplish. 

2.  Write  for  your  school  paper  a  short  item 
concerning  the  New  York   City  elections. 

3.  Tell  something  concerning  the  history  of 
Poland.  Then  explain  the  present  plans  for 
Poland. 

4.  With  the  aid  of  a  map  show  how  the  war 
is  related  to  places  made  famous  by  the 
Bible. 

5.  Give  a  clear  oral  explanation  of  what  is 
meant  by  "Dying  Nations."  Add  original 
comments  on  the  subject. 

6.  Give  an  oral  summary  of  the  most  impor- 
tant war  news  of  the  week. 

7.  Write  an  explanation  of  the  present  situ- 
ation in  Russia.  Add  your  own  comments 
concerning   the   future   of   Russia. 

8.  Imagine  that  you  have  a  relative  in  Aus- 
tralia. Write  a  letter  in  which  you  tell  of 
the  most  important  events  that  have  re- 
cently occurred  in  the  United  States. 

9.  Write  a  vivid  description  of  any  picture 
illustrating  the  news  of  the  week. 

Editorial    Articles. 

1.  Write,  as  if  for  a  novel,  a  character  sketch 
of  a  man  who  has  the  opposition  habit. 
Write  a  character  sketch  of  a  man  who  has 
the  constructive  habit.  Make  use  of  these 
sketches  in  an  original  story  for  your  school 
paper. 

2.  Prepare  for  your  school  assembly  an  ora- 
tion in  which  you  not  only  tell  what  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  said  concerning  the  present 
German  Government,  but  also  show  in  what 
ways  the  German  people  are  admirably 
adapted  for  democratic  government.  Con- 
sult the  article  "Democracy  in  Germany," 
bv   Kuno    Francke. 

3.  Show  in  what  ways  "Mobilizing  the  Borgias" 
is  an  effective  and  appropriate  title.  Give 
directions  for  writing  titles.  Write  two  or 
three   good   titles    for   school    compositions. 

4.  Write,  in  a  single  paragraph,  an  explana- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  Monroe  and 
Ishii  doctrine. 

The  Great  Adventure. 

1.  Tell  which  letters  please  you  most.  Give 
reasons  for  your  preference.  How  can  you 
make  a  letter  interesting? 

2.  Write  a  letter  that  would  interest  an  Amer- 
ican soldier  in  active  service,  writing  prefer- 
ably to  some  soldier  whom  you  know.  If 
your  teacher  says  the  letter  is  really  inter- 
esting, send  it  to  the  soldier  to  whom  you 
wrote   it. 

Uncle     Sam's     War-Made      Industries.      By 

Donald  Wilhelm. 
1.    Write  a  list  of  the   principal  topics   consid- 
ered in  the  article.  Tell  how  the  author  has 
maintained  unity.    Point  out  the  expressions 
by  which  he  has  gained  coherence.  Point  out 
expressions  by  which  he  has   gained   variety 
and   interest. 
Handling   Men.   By  G.   S.   Radford. 
1.    In    a    single    paragraph    write    a    precis,    or 
summary,   of  the  entire   article. 
Are  You  Working  Too  Hard?  By  F.  B.  and 

L.    M.   Gilbreth. 
1.    Read  the  article.  Then  write  a  similar  arti- 
cle entitled  "Are  You  Studying  Too  Hard?" 
SECTION    II.     LITERATURE. 

The    New    Books. 

1.  Explain  the  following  expressions:  "An 
artist  of  power  in  light  and  shade."  "Sym- 
bolical significance,"  "A  comprehensive  and 
illuminating  review,"  "The  lay  reader," 
"Well  tabulated  instruction,"  "A  helpful 
manual,"  "An  accepted  authority."  "A  fairly 
well-beaten  reading  path,"  "A  lexograph- 
ical  product." 

SECTION  III.  WORD  STUDY. 
Give  the  meaning  and  the  derivation  of  every 
one  of  the  following  words  prominent  in  the 
news  of  the  week:  coalition,  premier,  franchise, 
autonomous,  deportation,  Tammany,  borough, 
factor,  budget,  municipal,  endorsement,  coup 
d'etat,   republican,    conspiracy. 

SECTION  IV.  GRAMMAR. 
The  teacher  will  ask  every  member  of  the 
class  to  select  from  The  Independent  live  ex- 
amples of  words  whose  syntax  seems  difficult  to 
explain.  The  lists  will  be  exchanged  and  the 
work    prepared    for   class   recitation. 


AND     HISTORY,  CIVICS  AND  ECONOMICS 

BY  ARTHUR  M.  WOLFSON,  PH.D. 

PRINCIPAL     OF     THE     HIGH     SCHOOL     OF     COMMERCE. 
NEW    YORK    CITY 

I.  The  Government  of  New  York  City — 
"New  York  Goes  Back  to  the  Husks," 
"The   Tiger   Triumphs." 

1.  Answer  the  question  asked  in  the  second 
paragraph   of   the   editorial. 

2.  On  the  basis  of  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
news  item,  make  a  study  of  the  city's  form 
of  government.  In  what  respect  is  it  like  the 
government   of   your   own   community? 

II.  Women's  Suffrage — "As  New  York 
Goes,"  "New  York  Trusts  the  Women." 

1.  Review  the  history  of  the  struggle  for 
women's  suffrage  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  What  progress  has  the 
movement  made?  What  set-backs  has  it  had? 

2.  According  to  the  editorial,  what  are  the 
next  steps  in  bringing  the  movement  to  na- 
tional success  ? 

3.  What  are  the  causes  which  "brought  about 
a  change  of  heart"   in   New  York? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  "Presidential  suf- 
frage" ?  Why  was  this  granted  to  women 
when  the   state  suffrage  was   denied  ? 

III.  The  Revolutionary  Spirit  and  the  War 
— "Anarchy  Reigns  in  Russia,"  "Elec- 
tion   Day    Results." 

1.  What  are  the  causes  which  led  to  the  down- 
fall of  the  Kerensky  government  in  Russia  ? 
What  in  your  judgment  is  the  next  step  ? 

2.  What  evidences  of  the  revolutionary  spirit 
do  you  find  in  the  election  returns  in  the 
United  States  ?  Is  this  revolutionary  oppo- 
sition justified  in  any  way? 

IV.  The  Political  Future  of  Germany — 
"German  King  Worship,"  "Democracy 
in   Germany." 

1.  "After  carefully  reading  his  article  we  are 
unable  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  Ger- 
mans .  .  .  cling  to  this  conviction  as  king 
worshipers,"  etc.  Do  you  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusion? 

2.  What,  according  to  Professor  Francke,  are 
the  democratic  influences  at  work  in  Ger- 
many? 

3.  Investigate  one  or  more  of  the  institutions 
described  by  Professor  Francke?  Does  your 
investigation   justify   his   conclusions  ? 

4.  How  does  Professor  Francke  justify  the 
paradox  that  "the  monarchy  has  been  in- 
tertwined with  all  or  nearly  all  the  republi- 
can tendencies"? 

V.  The  United  States  and  Japan — "The 
Monroe  and  Ishii  Doctrine,"  "Hands 
Across   the   Pacific." 

1.  Under  what  circumstances  did  the  United 
States  and  Japan  first  enter  into  friendly 
relations  ?  How  long  did  these  friendly  re- 
lations continue?  What  were  the  causes 
which  threatened  to  disrupt  this  friendship  ? 

2.  Justify,  if  you  can,  the  first  sentence  in 
the  editorial? 

3.  Why  is  the  present  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  compared  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine? 

4.  "By  the  agreement  .  .  .  each  of  the  three 
nations  concerned  gains  something."  State 
these  gains. 

VI.  Industrial  Efficiency — "Handling  Men," 
"Are   You   Working   Too    Hard?" 

1.  Review  the  material  furnished  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  topic  in  The  Independent  for 
September  15  and  October  20. 

2.  Do  you  agree  that  wages  are  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  "reduction  in  labor 
turn-over"? 

3.  Prove  that  "it  is  only  good  business  sense 
for  the  management  to  provide  a  clean  and 
comfortable   place   to   work." 

4.  Which  of  the  seven  causes  for  unnecessary 
fatigue  are  under  the  control  of  the  man- 
agement ?  Which  under  the  control  of  the 
worker  ? 

VII.  American  Industries  and  the  War — 
"Uncle  Sam's  War-Made  Industries," 
"The    Manufacturer's    Problem." 

1.  Is  it  true  that  national  efficiency  depends 
upon  the  development  of  home  industries  in 
peace  times  as   well  as  during  war? 

2.  Make    a    list    of   the    chemical    products    now 
being    manufactured    in    the    United    SI 
which     were     formerly     imported     from     Ger- 
many. 

3.  What  are  the  terms  of  our  "Declaration  of 
Industrial   Independence" ! 

4.  "In  one  word,  America  already  has  avenged 
the  'Luaitania.'  "  What  b  your  understand- 
ing of  t; 

5.  Summarise  Mi-.  Purtnton's  article  with  the 
following    Bentence    ai    a    text!    "The    whole 

situation     is     up     to     the      lm.  rv.Ki     ■manufae- 

htrer." 
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Her  Lit!    With  a  typewriter 
and  a  mimeograph  she  multi- 
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fold.    With  this  simple  equipment  she  re- 
duces printing  costs  down  to  a  minimum — 
does  in  one  hour  what  other  methods  take 

many  hours  or  days  to  do — produces  a  finished  product 

that  is  a  joy  to  look  at — and  liberates  other  workers 

for  other  duties.    Lower  cost — quicker  results — better 

work  —  and  much  labor  saved!    For  the  duplicating  of 
letters,  office  and  factory  forms,  bulletins,  etc.,  you  need  the 
mimeograph  now  as  never  before.      Let  us  show  how  simply 
it    will    reproduce    drawings,    charts,    designs,    etc.       And    how 
it  will  help  materially  to  reduce  your  printing,  hills.     You  don't 
know  the   mimeograph  unless   you  know  the   new  mimeograph. 
Get    information    from    your    local    dealer   or    interesting    book- 
let "E"   from  A.  B.   Dick   Company,  Chicago  —  and   New  York. 


THE  MONROE  AND  ISHII  DOCTRINE 


THE  notes,  recently  exchanged  by  Viscount  Ishii.  and 
Secretary  Lansing  and  published  last  week,  proba- 
bly mean  more  to  the  future  peace  of  the  world  than 
any  diplomatic  step  that  has  been  taken  since  the 
Great  War  began.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  culmination 
of  a  policy  stedfastly  advocated  by  The  Independent  thru- 
out  the  past  decade. 

In  1907,  when  relations  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  were  becoming  strained,  The  Independent  was  one  of 
the  first  to  urge  a  constructive  program  for  maintaining  un- 
impaired the  historic  friendship  between  the  two  great 
Pacific  Powers.  In  an  editorial  published  January  2,  1908, 
we  said: 

Suppose  the  United  States  and  Japan  should  sign  a  treaty  in 
which  each  agrees  to  respect  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  other. 
This  would  mean  that  the  question  of  the  ownership  or  control 
of  each  other's  territory  is  not  a  fit  question  for  difference  and 
arbitration.  Then  let  the  proposed  treaty  declare  that  all  other 
questions  of  dispute  that  might  arise  be  referred  to  arbitration. 
Thus  the  "vital  interests"  of  territorial  integrity  would  be  the 
subject  neither  of  arbitration  nor  war,  and  all  other  subjects 
(which  would  manifestly  not  be  worth  going  to  war  about)  would 
be  settled  by  arbitration. 

Four  months  later,  there  was  signed  in  Washington  by 
Secretary  Root  and  Baron  Takahira  a  treaty  providing  that 
all  disputes  of  a  legal  nature  or  in  regard  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  treaties  shall  be  settled  by  arbitration,  but  questions 
of  honor  and  vital  interests  are  reserved  for  the  arbitra- 
ment of  war.  This  treaty  followed  closely  those  being  nego- 
tiated by  our  Government  with  several  other  nations  and 
was  as  far  as  the  United  States  was  prepared  to  go  at  the 
time.  In  our  issue  of  May  14,  1908,  after  congratulating  both 
governments  on  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty  we  said: 

We  would  not,  however,  overstate  the  importance  of  this  treaty 
with  Japan.  As  long  as  "honor"  and  "vital  interests"  are  ex- 
cepted from  arbitration  it  will  always  be  easy  to  find  a  pretext 
for  going  to  war,  for  honor  and  vital  interest  cover  as  great  a 
multitude  of  sins  as  of  virtues.  The  time,  we  fear,  has  not  yel 
come  when  it  will  be  safe  to  refer  all  disputes  to  arbitration,  for 
a  nation  might  lay  claim  to  another's  territory  or  independent  < 
and  this  no  spirited  people  would  or  should  submit  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  an  outsider. 

This  was  evidently  sound  statesmanship,  for  on  November 
30  of  the  same  year  notes  were  exchanged  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States  in  which  the  following  epochal  decla- 
rations were  made: 

1.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  two  governments  to  encourage  the  free 
and  peaceful  development  of  their  commerce  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

2.  The  policy  of  both  governments,  uninfluenced  by  any  aggre: 
sive   tendencies,   is  directed   to  the   maintenance   of   the   existing 
status   quo    in    the    region    above    mentioned    and    to    the    defense 
of  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity   for  commerce  and  industry 
in  China. 

3.  They  are  accordingly  firmly  resolved  reciprocally  to  respei  I 
the  territorial   possessions  belonging  t<>  each  other   in   s.iid  region 

4.  They  are  also  determined  to  preserve  the  common  interest  of 


all  powers  in  China  by  supporting  by  all  pacific  means  at  their 
disposal  the  independence  and  integrity  of  China  and  the  principle 
of  equal  opportunity  for  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations 
in  that  Empire. 

5.  Should  any  event  occur  threatening  the  status  quo  as  above 
described  or  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  as  above  defined, 
it  remains  for  the  two  governments  to  communicate  with  each 
other  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  as  to  what  measures 
they  may  consider  it  useful  to  take. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  treaty  and  declaration  taken  to- 
gether practically  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  our  editorial 
several  months  before,  for  the  declaration  guarantees  that 
the  "vital  interests"  of  territories  be  respected  and  the 
treaty  provided  that  all  other  things  be  arbitrated. 

The  promulgation  of  this  treaty  and  declaration,  however, 
did  not  settle  the  issues  between  Japan  and  America.  De- 
spite the  attempts  of  conciliation  on  the  part  of  statesmen 
and  men  of  good  will  in  both  countries,  the  jingo  element  in 
Japan  and  America — instigated  we  now  know  largely  by 
German  intrigue — kept  the  issue  smoldering. 

Finally,  on  our  entrance  into  the  war,  Japan  felt  the 
time  was  opportune  for  the  final  settlement  of  all  misunder- 
standings and  accordingly  dispatched  the  Ishii  mission  to 
our  shores.  We  have  already  recorded  in  our  issue  of  October 
13  our  belief  that  "the  result  of  this  mission  will  be  to  re- 
store the  historic  relations  of  amity  between  the  two  nations 
that  continued  unbroken  from  the  days  of  Commodore 
Perry's  treaty  down  to  the  end  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war." 
We  are  now  confirmed  in  this  belief  by  the  exchange  of  notes 
between  Secretary  Lansing  and  Viscount  Ishii — the  first 
fruits  published  of  the  recent  negotiations. 

We  print  elsewhere  the  text  of  this  momentous  document 
by  which  the  United  States  reaffirms  and  recognizes  Japan's 
paramountcy  in  Asia;  Japan  promises  not  to  violate  the  in- 
tegrity of  China  and  both  powers  agree  not  to  permit  any 
third  power  to  dominate  China. 

Thus  the  greatest  issue  between  Japan  and  America  is 
disposed  of,  for  it  has  long  been  evident  that  Japan  re- 
garded the  Chinese  question  as  far  more  vital  to  her 
than  our  treatment  of  Japanese  subjects  in  the  United 
States. 

We  rejoice,  therefore,  that  five  weeks  ago  we  urged  the 
administration  to  recognize  Japan's  Monroe  Doctrine.  For 
the  Ishii  doctrine  for  Asia  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  for 
America,  are  after  all  nothing  but  the  prototypes  of  what 
the  whole  world  must  adopt  after  the  war  is  won  if  the 
security  and  the  integrity  of  every  nation  is  to  be  guaran- 
teed, each  by  all  and  all  by  each. 

Viscount  Ishii  and  Secretary  Lansing  deserve  the  thanks 
of  two  great  nations  and  the  world  for  their  triumph  of 
statesmanship. 

Now  let  the  United  States  send  a  return  mission  t. 
to  settle  all  the  remaining  issues,  such  as  immigration  and 
naturalization.  Why  not'.' 


CARTOON  COMMENT 

HINTS  TO  HOUSEHOLDERS 


PUZZLE        PICTURE : 

FIND  THE  COAL 
"Never  mind  even  if  you 
don't  get  the  coal;  the 
exercize  will  keep  you 
warm."  is  the  comforting 
placard  of  the  govern- 
ment's coal  board  in 
England.  But  it  doesn't 
seem  to  satisfy  the  house- 
holder. "Oh.  What  a 
Hai>l>!/  Land  Is  Eng- 
land!" is  Roy's  caption 
for  it,  published  in  the 
London   "Evening   News" 

RHONDDA'S    RE- 
PRICE-ALL 

"The  People,"  London,  is 
responsible  for  the  pun 
which  titles  the  cartoon 
at  the  right.  The  Food  fi 
Controller's  offensive  be- 
gins— butcher  and  baker 
succumb  at  the  first  shot 


THE  SQUEALERS 
77ms  cartoon  from  the  Cleveland  "Plain  Dealer"  urges  Uncle  Sam 
to    use    food    control    against    greed,    extravagance    and    waste 


NEW  TOOLS  FOR  THE  BAKER 

An  Italian   comment  on  food  regulations  requiring  an  exact  size 
and   weight  for   loaves   of   bread.   Drawn   by   Grog  for  "II  Jf20" 


ANOTHER  SAMSON 

The  profiteer  brings  down  upon  himself 
his  own  destruction.  Drawn  by  Stinson 
in     the     Dayton      (Ohio)     "Daily     News" 


I'VE    MET   YOU    BEFORE!  WHIP  BEHIND,  MISTER 
Cesare  in   the  New   York   "Evening   Post"  What   chance  has  the  poor  consumer  with 
represents     Food      Commissioner     Hoover  profiteers,    hoarders    and   speculators    drag- 
standing  firm  against  exorbitant   war  pleas  ging  him  back?  Ding  in  New  York  Tribune 
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MOBILIZING  THE  BORGIAS 

ONE  interesting  feature  of  Germany's  military  policy 
is  the  partiality  which  has  been  shown  for  one  par- 
ticular weapon:  poison.  The  first  instance  of  this  was 
the  introduction  of  chlorine  and  other  murderous  gases  on 
the  western  front  in  1915.  The  second  was  the  proved  and 
in  part  admitted  poisoning  of  wells  in  Africa;  a  crime  after- 
ward repeated  in  the  evacuated  districts  of  northern  France. 
Both  the  Italians  and  the  French  have  complained  of  the 
scattering  of  poisoned  candies  by  German  airmen.  In  Ru- 
mania, according  to  documents  found  among  the  papers  of 
the  German  embassy,  cattle  and  horses  were  deliberately 
inoculated  with  the  germs  of  disease.  We  say  nothing  of 
recent  instances  of  poison  plots  in  the  United  States  because 
these  are  still  under  investigation.  Since  German  militarism 
in  the  past  has  usually  been  of  an  open,  frank  and  bluntly 
brutal  type,  it  is  strange  that  the  authors  of  frightfulness 
during  the  present  war  should  prefer  a  weapon  which  civili- 
zation has  banned  not  because  it  is  more  cruel  than  others 
but  because  it  is  more  perfidious.  We  cannot  imagine  a  bluff 
old  robber  baron  of  the  Rhine  or  an  aggressive  statesman 
of  the  Bismarck  type  going  about  with  an  inoculating  needle 
or  putting  sheep  dip  in  drinking  water.  We  do  not  like  the 
Hohenzollern  tradition  of  conquest  and  cruelty,  but  we  hate 
to  see  added  to  it  the  Borgia  tradition  of  treachery  and 
cunning. 


GERMAN  KING  WORSHIP 

IF  a  majority  of  the  Kaiser's  subjects  believe,  as  Pro- 
fessor Kuno  Francke  does,  that  Germany  needs  a  king, 
Americans  are  interested  to  know  why  they  so  believe. 
Have  they  arrived  at  an  intellectual  judgment  after  an  ex- 
amination of  evidence,  or  do  they  believe  after  the  manner 
of  religious  faith,  and  as  king  worshipers?  Professor 
Francke  is  presumably  as  well  qualified  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion as  anybody  in  America.  After  carefully  reading  his  arti- 
cle we  are  unable  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  Germans, 
including  Professor  Francke,  who  still  believe  that  Germany 
needs  her  Kaiser  and  perhaps  will  one  day  need  her  Crown 
Prince,  cling  to  this  conviction  as  king  worshipers,  rather 
than  as  statesmen. 

Professor  Francke  devotes  almost  three-fourths  of  his  ar- 
ticle to  a  contention  that,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  the 
republican  experiment  would  seem  to  have  a  bright  pros- 
pect of  success  in  Germany.  The  German  school  system,  he 
tells  us,  is  essentially  democratic,  and  has  fitted  the  masses 
for  both  intellectual  activity  and  practical  tasks.  The  Ger- 
man military  system,  he  says,  has  imbued  the  whole  Ger- 
man people  with  a  sense  of  public  responsibility  and  of  the 
duty  to  place  service  to  the  community  above  private  in- 
terests. German  parliamentary  life,  he  urges,  is  exception- 
ally free  from  the  evils  of  class  monopoly  and  private  graft; 
German  civil  administration  is  even  now,  to  a  great  extent, 
based  upon  essentially  republican  institutions;  and  in  her  in- 
dustrial life  Germany  has  a  remarkably  large  number  of 
voluntary  associations  of  a  cooperative  character,  including 
the  Socialist  trade  unions. 

To  the  rationalistic  intellect  these  would  seem  to  be  ex- 
cellent reasons  for  thinking  that  Germany  could  get  on 
without  a  king  very  well,  but  in  four  short  concluding  para- 
graphs Professor  Francke  warns  us  that  no  such  conclu- 
sion can  safely  be  drawn  from  them,  and  the  reason  for 
this  unfortunate  fact,  it  appears,  is  that  "the  monarchy 
has  been  intertwined  with  all  or  nearly  all  the  republican 
tendencies."  It  is  the  monarchy,  and  in  particular  the  Prus- 
sian monarchy,  that  has  made  education  popular.  It  is  the 
monarchy  that  has  given  to  Germany  her  national  army.  It 
is  the  monarchy  that  has  consistently  held  the  balance  in 
parliamentary  conflicts.  It  is  the  monarchy  that  has  kept 
expert  functionaries  busy  in  the  paternal  German  Govern- 
ment  and   in    German    city    administration.    And    it    is    the 


monarchy,  more  than  any  other  power  in  German  public 
life,  that  has  assuaged  the  evils  of  industrial  competition. 

In  other  words,  according  to  Professor  Francke,  the  Ger- 
man subject  looks  like  a  grown  up  human  being  capable  of 
self-government,  but  in  fact,  he  isn't.  One  monarch  or  an- 
other, and  in  particular  the  Prussian  monarch,  has  tutored 
and  drilled  and  drest  him  up  to  look  like  a  free  man,  but 
has  taken  good  care  not  to  let  him  become  one.  Therefore, 
he  needs  a  king! 

Well,  that  depends.  If  it'  is  for  his  interest  and  for  the 
interest  of  mankind  that  he  should  still  be  held  in  tutelage 
indefinitely,  or  if  he  is  congenitally  incapable  of  initiative 
and  self-government,  he  probably  should  keep  his  kings  and 
his  Kaiser.  If  he  is  not  so  incompetent,  and  if  he  could  learn 
how  to  handle  his  own  political  affairs  if  he  had  to,  the 
sooner  he  scraps  his  precious  Hohenzollern  family  and  gets 
into  the  trial  and  error  game  of  creating  a  working  repub- 
lic, the  better  off  he  will  be. 

This  is  not  what  Professor  Francke  started  out  to  prove, 
but  it  is  what  his  article  does  prove  in  fact. 


AS  NEW  YORK  GOES— 

THE  victory  for  woman  suffrage  in  New  York  State 
is  the  biggest  thing  that  has  happened  to  the  suf- 
frage cause  in  this  country.  It  comes  precious  near 
to  being  decisive.  It  is  the  knock-out  blow  for  the  "antis." 

New  York  is  not  a  western  state,  in  location,  habit  of 
mind,  or  general  characteristics.  It  is  far  from  being  rad- 
ical; it  is  confirmedly  safe,  sane  and  satisfied.  Its  approval 
of  woman  suffrage  removes  at  a  stroke  from  that  reform  the 
contemptuous  label  of  "western  radicalism";  it  gives  the 
cause  a  kind  of  certificate  of  political  respectability.  When 
New  York  has  approved,  what  member  of  the  "best  circles" 
of  political  conservatism  anywhere  will  dare  to  oppose?  The 
New  York  cachet  makes  the  thing  de  rigueur;  it  must  make 
the  thing  fashionable. 

New  York  is  a  big  state,  the  biggest  in  population,  in 
wealth,  in  power,  in  prestige.  To  carry  this  stronghold  by 
assault  is  like  capturing  the  enemy's  capital.  The  moral 
value  of  the  achievement  far  outweighs  the  practical  utility. 

With  the  winning  of  this  battle,  the  outcome  is  secure.  It 
only  remains  to  consolidate  the  ground.  The  state  citadels 
of  the  enemy  will  fall  one  by  one — unless  unconditional  sur- 
render by  the  Federal  Amendment  comes  first. 

New  York  has  settled  the  matter.  "On  to  Washington"  is 
the  next  cry — but  sans  pickets,  sans  violence,  sans  sabotage, 
sans  everything  but  persuasion  and  moral  force. 


NEW  YORK  GOES  BACK  TO  THE  HUSKS 

THE  people  of  New  York  City  have  handed  their  city 
back  to  Tammany  Hall.  They  have  said  at  the  ballot 
box  that  they  do  not  want  for  the  next  four  years 
good  government,  clean  government,  intelligent  government, 
honest  government.  For  the  Mitchel  administration  has 
given  them  that  kind  of  government  in  remarkable  degree 
— and  Tammany  has  never  given  them  that  kind  of  gov- 
ernment and  never  will. 

Why  do  they  do  it?  Why  can  Tammany  win  a  victory  like 
this  four  years  after  a  smashing  victory  on  the  other  side? 

The  answer  is  simple,  tho  at  each  election  it  is  complicated 
by  various  collateral  conditions,  which,  however,  do  not  alter 
the  fundamental  fact. 

Tammany  is  united,  cohesive,  stable.  The  Tammany  i 
is  a  constant  quantity:    228,000   in    1905,   250,000   in    1909, 
230,000  in  1913,  297,000  in  1917.  Tammany  can  deliver  ■" 
votes   year   in    and   year   out   with   certainty   and   precision. 
The   outcome    of    any    election    depends    not    on    what    Tam- 
many docs,  hut  on  what  the  other  people  do. 

Whenever  the  opposition  to  Tammany  is  united  and 
aroused.  Tammany  cannol    win.  The   figures  prove  it.  the 

election    n  suits   confirm    it    year   alter    ye 
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Four  years  ago  the  Fusion  candidate  for  Mayor  received 
358,000  votes  and  Tammany  was  obliterated.  This  year  Tam- 
many got  only  60,000  more  votes  than  in  1913,  and  emerged 
triumphant.  It  emerged  because  the  opposition  was  divided. 
There  were  three  opponents  of  the  Tammany  candidate  for 
Mayor,  Republican,  Socialist  and  Fusion.  Taken  together 
their  votes  were  more  than  Tammany's.  Taken  separately 
they  made  a  pitiful  showing.  The  Fusion  vote  dropt  in  four 
years  from  350,000  to  150,000.  The  Socialist  vote  jumped  in 
four  years  from  32,000  to  142,000. 

Taken  by  and  large  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the 
return  of  Tammany  to  power  in  this  year  of  grace  are  these : 

Tammany  can  deliver  the  goods  it  has  with  certainty. 

Only  a  united  opposition  can  defeat  Tammany. 

New  York  does  not  like  "high  brow"  government,  or 
"silk  stocking"  government,  no  matter  how  efficient  or  hon- 
est or  enlightened  it  may  be. 

War  stimulates  the  Socialist  vote  by  attracting  to  the 
Socialist  banner  those  who  do  not  believe  in  war,  those 
who  do  not  want  war,  those  who  suffer  from  war,  those 
who  sympathize  with  the  enemy. 

"The  children  of  this  world  are  in  their  generation  wiser 
than  the  children  of  light." 


THE  OPPOSITION  HABIT 

MANY  a  warrior  has  conquered  a  kingdom  and  found 
that  he  could  not  rule  it  because  he  had  never  learned 
how  to  govern  but  only  how  to  fight.  Many  a  cap- 
tain of  industry  has  toiled  to  accumulate  a  fortune  only  to 
discover  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  his  millions 
when  he  had  them.  There  is  a  certain  type  of  radical  that 
is  in  the  same  sorry  plight.  He  devotes  his  life  to  the  win- 
ning of  reforms  and  the  breaking  down  of  abuses,  but  when 
the  reforms  are  won  and  the  abuses  abolished  his  useful- 
ness is  ended.  Unfortunately  his  activity  does  not  end.  Satan 
finds  some  mischief  still  for  his  idle  hands  to  do. 

In  Russia  all  intelligent  and  public  spirited  men  have  for 
generations  given  their  best  energy  to  a  single  task,  the 
removal  of  a  huge  obstruction  that  made  all  national  prog- 
ress and  development  impossible.  It  was  useless  to  give  time 
and  thought  to  constructive  tasks,  such  as  improving  the 
schpols,  introducing  scientific  methods  into  municipal  ad- 
ministration and  developing  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country,  so  long  as  an  oppressive  and  dishonest  caste  of 
officials  was  actively  hostile  to  education  and  saw  in  admin- 
istration and  productive  industry  only  so  many  opportu- 
nities for  graft.  By  a  mighty  effort  the  rulers  of  Russia 
and  all  their  privileges  were  swept  aside  and  the  Russian 
people  stood  erect,  unshackled,  free  to  govern  themselves. 
But  many  revolutionists  had  been  so  long  in  opposition  that 
they  could  not  realize  the  actual  possession  of  power.  To 
them  the  art  of  government  consisted  in  revolt,  and  they 
went  around  looking  for  some  substitute  for  Tsardom 
against  which  they  could  continue  to  revolt.  Their  duty  was 
to  take  hold  of  Russia  and  rule  it.  Instead  they  accepted 
the  easier  and  more  congenial  task  of  wrecking  ministries, 
instigating  strikes  and  denouncing  their  brother  reformers. 

Russian  freedom  is  a  matter  of  months;  we  can  excuse  the 
Russian  people  for  being  unable  at  first  to  believe  their  own 
good  fortune.  A  man  who  suddenly  wakes  from  a  terrible 
nightmare  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking,  while  he  is  yet 
rubbing  the  sleep  from  his  eyes,  that  he  is  still  in  a  dream. 
But  the  United  States  has  been  a  lielf-governing  common- 
wealth for  generations.  Every  reform  that  the  people  might 
wish  has  been  within  their  grasp;  they  had  but  to  reach 
forth  and  take  it.  Yet  for  decade  after  decade  radicals  have 
been  saying:  "There  would  be  no  graft,  no  poverty,  no  high 
cost  of  living,  no  inefficient  administration  if  the  people 
ruled.  But  the  people  do  not  rule.  Wall  Street,  the  party 
machine,  the  subsidized  press,  capitalism  or  something  else 
is  in  the  way.  Let  us  remove  it."  Some  pointed  to  imperfec- 
tions in  the  machinery  of  government  as  the  explanation 


for  the  failure  of  our  democracy  to  bring  forth  its  promised 
fruits.  Equal  suffrage,  direct  primaries,  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  direct  election  of  senators,  commission  govern- 
ment, federal  regulation  of  railroads,  ballot  reform  and 
municipal  ownership  were  in  turn  suggested  and  widely 
adopted  as  the  necessary  measures  to  "restore  the  govern- 
ment to  the  people."  The  results  of  these  reforms  were 
usually  excellent.  But  when  they  had  been  achieved,  some 
of  the  men  who  had  worked  hardest  to  accomplish  them  de- 
clared that  they  were  frauds  and  that  "the  bosses"  and  "the 
trusts"  still  governed.  We  believe  that  if  a  complete  system 
of  communism  were  adopted,  if  all  incomes  were  made  ex- 
actly equal  by  law  and  all  public  officials  chosen  by  lot  or 
by  the  most  carefully  adjusted  and  safeguarded  system  of 
voting,  there  would  still  be  those  who  would  inveigh  against 
"the  ruling  classes." 

It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  cut  down  forests  and  blast  out 
the  stumps  to  make  good  agricultural  land  on  which  a  race 
may  live  and  prosper.  But  the  time  comes  when  all  the 
chopping  and  blasting  has  been  done  and  the  need  of  the 
hour  is  for  planting  and  building.  It  is  a  splendid  act  to 
"turn  the  rascals  out,"  whether  they  be  German  nobles  or 
Tammany  spoilsmen.  But  civic  duty  is  nine  parts  wise  ad- 
ministration to  one  of  reformation.  The  franchise  and  the 
direct  primary  are  important  gains  for  democracy.  But  of 
what  avail  are  they  if  the  citizens  neglect  to  register  and 
vote?  Smash  the  capitalists  if  you  like,  friend  Socialist.  But 
please  realize  that  when  you  have  done  so  you  will  be  just 
at  the  beginning  of  your  real  task,  the  democratic  organiza- 
tion of  industry.  What  the  world  needs  is  the  radical  who 
can  wield  the  scepter  of  power  as  well  as  grasp  it;  the 
reformer  who  is  not  afraid  of  responsibility. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

PEOPLE 

A  democracy  is  run  differently  from  an  autocracy.  It 
has  more  heads — which  is  a  good  thing  when  they 
once  can  be  got  to  looking  in  the  right  direction.  In 
Germany  when  the  food  commissioner  went  to  the  national 
cupboard  and  found  it  bare  of  certain  articles  of  diet  all 
he  had  to  do  was  to  convince  the  Kaiser,  the  Chancellor  and 
a  few  generals  of  the  fact,  and  forthwith  the  entire  popu- 
lation was  put  upon  a  strict  diet  by  means  of  bread  cards, 
potato  cards,  fat  cards,  milk  cards,  etc.  But  in  America  a 
government  has  to  convince  rather  than  command.  It  is  not 
the  police  but  the  press  and  the  platform  that  must  bring 
them  into  the  unity  of  opinion  necessary  for  combined  effort. 
The  American  people  have  to  be  educated  in  two  branches 
which  they  have  as  a  whole  neglected  hitherto,  national 
economy  and  international  relations.  They  must  learn  how 
to  save  for  the  benefit — not  of  themselves — but  of  the  world. 
They  must  learn  how  to  think — not  of  themselves — but  of 
the  world.  They  must  be  taught — not  merely  nationalism — 
but  super-nationalism.  In  this  the  Food  Administration,  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  the  Committee  on  Public  In- 
formation and  various  other  agencies,  official  and  unofficial, 
are  engaged.  The  information  they  gather  and  give  out 
reaches  the  public  thru  our  unrivaled  system  of  papers  and 
periodicals.  To  manage  the  speaking  side  of  this  continental 
campaign  the  Government  has  been  placed  under  the  di- 
rection of  Arthur  E.  Bestor,  who  is  the  head  of  the  largest 
system  of  platform  education  to  be  found  in  the  world,  the 
Chautauqua  Institution.  President  Wilson  in  writing  to  Mr. 
Creel  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information  says: 

Your  suggestion  of  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Bestor,  president  of  Chan 
tano.ua  Institution,  to  direct  this  work  is  excellent.  You  were 
fortunate  to  be  able  to  enlist  one  who  has  been  so  intimately 
connected  with  a  great  American  educational  institution  devoted 
to  popular  instruction  without  prejudice  or  partizanship. 

The  Independent  as  the  official  organ  of  the  Chautauqua 
Institution  rejoices  that  Chautauqua  has  been  found  worthy 
to  serve  the  nation  in  this  crisis  of  its  history. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


The  First 
American  Battle 


Soon  after  a  small 
detachment  of  Amer- 
ican troops  were 
placed  in  the  trenches  on  "a  quiet  sec- 
tor of  the  French  front"  they  were 
tested  in  a  battle.  The  Americans  an- 
noyed the  opposite  trenches  by  bom- 
bardments and  by  patrol  actions  at 
night  until  the  Germans  determined  to. 
wipe  out  the  menace  confronting  them. 
On  November  3  the  German  War  Office 
made  the  simple  announcement: 

At  the  Rhine-Marne  Canal,  as  a  result 
of  a  reconnoitering  thrust,  North  American 
soldiers  were  brought  in  as  prisoners. 

The  mention  of  the  Rhine-Marne 
Canal  enables  us  to  locate  the  where- 
abouts of  the  American  detachment 
which  was  first  in  the  trenches.  The 
canal  crosses  the  French  entrenchment 
line  in  northeastern  France,  not  far 
from  the  German  border;  a  part  of  the 
front  where  there  has  been  little  fight- 
ing and  no  important  gain  or  loss  of 
territory  by  either  side  since  the  early 
days  of  the  Great  War. 

The  American  account  of  the  fight 
gives  more  detail.  A  German  raiding 
party  advanced  against  an  isolated  an- 
gle of  the  front  trench  where  American 
troops!  were  held  for  instruction.  This 
detachment  was  cut  off  by  barrage  fire 
from  all  help  by  their  comrades.  A  force 
of  Germans,  estimated  at  more  than 
200,  entered  the  trench  in  the  wake  of 
their  artillery  fire  and  engaged  in  a 
fierce  hand  to  hand  conflict  with  the 
Americans.  As  a  result  of  the  fight 
three  Americans  were  killed  and  five 
wounded.  A  sergeant,  a  corporal  and 
ten  privates  were  taken  captive.  Two 
Frenchmen  in  the  trench  were  also 
killed.  One  wounded  German  was  taken 
prisoner,  but  the  total  losses  of  the 
enemy  are  not  known  since  the  raiders 
took  back  their  dead  and  wounded  to 
their  own  trenches.  By  the  standards 
of  modern  warfare,  the  raid  was  on  too 
small  a  scale  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
daily  reports  of  the  belligerent  armies, 


but  since  it  was  the  first  armed  conflict 
between  American  soldiers  and  the  en- 
emy it  has  such  historic  significance  as 
belongs  to  "the  shot  heard  round  the 
world"  at  Lexington,  and  may  well  be 
dignified  by  the  name  of  "the  Battle  of 
the  Rhine-Marne  Canal." 

Passchendaele     ?.n  November  6,  Cana- 

T  man    infantry    entered 

at  Last  the  tQwn  of  Passchen. 

daele  after  the  way  had  been  cleared  by 
a  heavy  bombardment.  With  the  occu- 
pation of  this  town  the  British  armies 
have  completed  their  long  campaign 
which  has  had  for  its  object  the  cap- 
ture of  the  ridge  of  high  ground  east 
of  Ypres.  From  the  end  of  July  up  to 
the  present  time  the  British  have  con- 
centrated their  energies  on  this  one 
task,  advancing  with  such  deliberation 
that  the  progressive  stages  of  their  ad- 
vance could  only  be  shown  on  a  very 
large  scale  map.  By  a  lavish  expendi- 
ture of  shells,  and  by  carefully  follow- 
ing the  rule  of  never  permitting  infan- 
try to  advance  beyond  the  protective 
cover  of  artillery  fire,  the  British  have 
progrest  without  a  single  setback,  gain- 
ing fresh  ground  at  every  attack.  It  is 
probable  that  the  German  casualties  on 
the  Ypres  front  have  been  as  heavy  as 
the  British,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
risks  involved  in  taking  the  offensive 
rested  on  the  latter,  and  thousands  of 
Germans  have  gone  from  the  trenches 
to  the  prison  camps  in  the  rear  of  the 
British  lines. 

From  Passchendaele  the  plain  of 
Flanders  stretches  before  the  British 
like  a  carpet.  Within  range  of  the  Brit- 
ish guns  is  the  city  of  Roulers  and  the 
road  and  railroad  which  run  south  from 
Roulers  to  Menin.  If  the  British  are 
able  to  drive  their  great  wedge  as  far 
east  as  this  line  of  communication  they 
will  make  it  difficult  for  Germany  to 
hold  on  to  the  Flemish  coast  line  which 
is  now  the  chief  base  of  their  submarine 
operations.  But  the  prevailing  anarchy 


in  Russia  and  the  reverses  suffered  by 
Italy  may  set  free,  enough  German 
troops  to  hold  up  the  further  advance 
of  the  Allies  on  the  western  front  until 
the  spring  drive  of  1918. 

On  the  French  front  the  Germans  have 
abandoned  altogether  the  high  ground  of 
the  Chemin  des  Dames  and  retired  to 
new  positions  along  the  Ailette  River. 
The  retreat  was  so  skilfully  managed 
that  the  first  news  of  it  came  to  the  pub- 
lic from  the  German  official  statement. 
The  Germans  boasted  that  they  with- 
drew their  troops  "unnoticed  and  undis- 
turbed." The  retirement  was  to  the  depth 
of  about  a  mile  on  a  front  of  more  than 
thirteen  miles. 

A         u    n  •  The   Russian   revolu- 

Anarchy  Reigns      , .         ,  , 

tion    has    entered    a 
in  Russia  new     and     menacing 

phase.  Petrograd  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bolsheviki  faction  of  the  Petrograd 
Council  of  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's 
Delegates;  the  provisional  Parliament 
has  gone  the  way  of  the  old  conserva- 
tive Duma;  Premier  Kerensky  and  the 
republican  government  are  exiled  from 
the  national  capital;  the  whole  country 
is  plunged  into  civil  war,  and  the  party 
which  is  momentarily  dominant  has  de- 
clared for  immediate  peace  and  the 
confiscation  of  private  property.  It  will 
be  strange  indeed  if  the  Germans  do 
not  find  good  fishing  in  such  troubled 
waters.  In  all  probability  German  in- 
trigue was  a  large  factor  in  promoting 
the  pacifist  coup  d'etat  which  has 
thrown  Russia  into  confusion. 

The  signs  of  an  impending  crisis  in 
Russian  affairs  were  many,  tho  few 
foreign  observers  realized  how  immi- 
nent was  the  peril  of  open  civil  war. 
Kerensky's  frank  statement  of  the  dif- 
ficulties confronting  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment and  the  necessity  that  the 
western  Allies  should  for  the  immedi- 
ate future  shoulder  the  greater  part  of 
the  burden  of  carrying  on  the  war 
showed  that  he  at  least  fully  appreci- 
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THE    MODERN    WAY    OP    MARCHING 
Sending  troops  to  the  front  is  managed   now  without  wearing  out  the  men    by   tedious   marches.    Here's   how   the   Hritish   da    it    on    Um    western    front 
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WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 
In  the  American  states  and  Canadian  provinces  which  are  uncolored  white  women  have  equal  fran- 
chise with  men  at  all  elections.  In  North  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Rhode  Island 
women  can  vote  for  President;  and  in  Arkansas  at  primary  elections.  The  legislatures  of  Indiana 
and  Ohio  conferred  the  Presidential  suffrage  on  women,  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  and 
the  voters  of  Ohio  have  reversed  the  action  of  the  legislators.  The  area  colored  black  confines  the 

franchise  to  men 

ated  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  The 
Government  prohibited  armed  demon- 
strations in  the  capital,  but  Leon 
Trotzky,  leader  of  the  Petrograd  Coun- 
cil of  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Dele- 
gates, defied  the  mandate  of  Premier 
Kerensky  and  sent  orders  to  the  Petro- 
grad garrison  not  to  obey  any  military 
orders  except  those  approved  by  the 
military  committee  of  the  Soldiers'  and 
Workmen's  Delegates.  While  conditions 
were  thus  critical  the  Government 
found  it  necessary  to  replace  General 
Verkhovsky,  Minister  of  War,  by  Gen- 
eral Manikovsky. 

But  all  the  precautions  taken  by  the 
Government  did  not  suffice  to  prevent 
a  Bolsheviki  insurrection  on  November 
7.  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  Premier 
Kerensky  to  arrest  conspirators  who 
had  distributed  arms  and  ammunition 
to  Petrograd  workmen  precipitated  the 
outbreak.  Trotzky's  followers  seized 
the  important  public  buildings  in  Pe- 
trograd and  with  the  aid  of  the  city 
garrison  and  the  mob  arrested  some 
members  of  the  Government  and  com- 
pelled others  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 

The  victory  of  the  Bolsheviki  was 
announced  to  all  Russia  by  proclama- 
tion, issued  in  the  name  of  the  military 
committee  of  the  Central  Council  of 
Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Delegates. 
This  proclamation  declared  that  "We 
have  deposed  the  Government  of  Ker- 
ensky, which  rose  against  the  revolu- 
tion and  the  people.  The  change  which 
resulted  in  the  deposition  of  the  pro- 
visional Government  was  accomplished 


without  bloodshed."  It  instructed  the 
army  at  the  front  to  join  the  move- 
ment and  threatened  the  arrest  and 
punishment  of  any  officers  who  failed 
to  support  "the  accomplished  revolu- 
tion." The  announced  program  of  the 
revolutionists  includes:  immediate 
peace;  the  partition  of  large  landed 
estates  among  the  peasants;  the  trans- 
mission of  all  authority  to  the  Council 
of  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Delegates 
until  it  is  possible  to  elect  a  constitu- 
tional assembly. 

The  Dv'me      Thirty-nine  months  of  war 
■kj  .■  have  not  exhausted  any  of 

the  larger  belligerent  pow- 
ers, but  the  incessant  struggle  has 
practically  drained  the  resources  of 
those  small  nations  whose  territory  has 
been  in  large  part  occupied  by  the  en- 
emy. It  is  estimated  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Serbia  has  decreased  during  the 
Great  War  from  3,170,000  to  2,218,000. 
The  male  population  has  been  reduced 
by  about  thirty-eight  per  cent;  so  that, 
at  present,  there  are  about  half  as 
many  again  of  the  female  sex  as  of  the 
male.  The  birth  rate  in  Serbia  is  high, 
and  should  have  kept  the  population 
from  showing  any  absolute  decrease 
during  any  normal  war;  but  the  priva- 
tions endured  by  the  soldiers,  the  pris- 
oners, the  deported  refugees  and  the 
starving  civilians  in  the  occupied  dis- 
tricts are  annihilating  the  whole  Serb 
race.  The  Serbians  are  very  angry  over 
the  policy  of  deportation  pursued  by 
the   Central    Powers   and   especially   at 


the  internment  of  some  of  the  deported 
men,  women  and  children  in  Asiatic 
Turkey. 

Rumania  has  suffered  less  than  Ser- 
bia because  her  territories  have  been 
occupied  only  in  part  and  her  people 
have  endured  the  horrors  of  war  for  a 
shorter  period.  Yet  the  news  comes  from 
the  temporary  capital  at  Jassy  that  new 
wearing  apparel  is  not  to  be  had  at  any 
price  whatever,  that  meat  is  no  longer 
within  the  means  of  the  civilian  popu- 
lation, that  a  scanty  supply  of  corn- 
meal  is  the  sole  subsistence  of  the  peas- 
antry, that  the  horses  and  cattle  are 
dying  for  want  of  fodder,  and  that  the 
death  rate  from  disease  has  greatly  in- 
creased. Both  Serbia  and  Rumania  are 
looking  to  America  for  aid. 

Charity  can  save  the  destitute  Serbs 
and  Rumanians  in  liberated  territory, 
but  only  military  victory  or  a  speedy 
cessation  of  the  War  can  bring  rescue 
to  those  districts  occupied  by  the  en- 
emy. Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
have  hardly  any  surplus  of  food  above 
their  own  necessities  with  which  to  suc- 
cor the  peoples  whom  they  have  sub- 
jugated. Unfortunately,  military  rescue 
appears  distant.  The  combined  army  of 
French,  British,  Serbians,  Greeks,  Rus- 
sians, Italians  and  Albanians  on  the 
Balkan  front  has  confined  its  activities 
for  the  past  few  months  to  local  ad- 
vances and  small  skirmishes  and  the 
date  of  the  often  predicted  "Balkan 
drive"  is  still  unknown.  The  one  crumb 
of  consolation  for  the  Allied  cause  in 
the  Balkan  situation  is  that  Bulgaria 
is  growing  increasingly  uneasy  and  dis- 
contented. In  the  Bulgarian  Parliament 
the  Premier  was  charged  with  sacrific- 
ing the  national  interests  to  those  of 
Germany  and  Austria,  and  a  resolution 
expressing  want  of  confidence  in  the 
ministry  failed  by  the  narrow  margin 
of  nine  votes. 


Italy  in 
Retreat. 


General    Cadorna   has    aban- 
doned the  line  of  the  Taglia- 


mento  River,  where  his  forces 
made  their  first  stand  after  abandon- 
ing the  Isonzo  front.  Little  disappoint- 
ment was  felt  by  the  Allies,  because  the 
Tagliamento  is  only  the  first  of  a  series 
of  "moat  rivers"  which  traverse  the 
plains  of  northern  Italy,  and  just  at 
what  point  the  Italian  military  authori- 
ties have  determined  to   make   a  final 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

November  S — French  advance  to  the 
Ailette  River.  American  soldiers 
captured  in  Lorraine.  British  sink 
German  cruiser  in  the  Cattegat. 

November  4 — British  advance  in 
Tigris  valley.  Temporary  Polish 
Cabinet  takes  office. 

November  5 — Twelve  British  ships 
sunk  during  previous  week.  Ameri- 
can patrol  boat  "Alcedo"  torpedoed. 
Germans  cross  the  Tagliamento 
River. 

November  6 — Italians  retreat  from  the 
Tagliamento  line.  Canadian  soldiers 
enter  Passchendaele. 

November  7 — United  States  war  mis- 
sion arrives  in  England.  Bolsheviki 
riots  in  Petrograd. 

November  8 — Kerensky  flees  from 
Petrograd.  Austro-German  army 
strikes  Italian  line  at  the  Livenza 
River. 
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OUR    FIRST    LADY    POSTMAN 

Mrs.  Permelia  Campbell  leads  the  way  in  a  new 

profession   for  women   in  America.   England  and 

Prance  have  had   women  mail  carriers  since  the 

beginning  of  the  war 

resistance  is  not  known.  The  reason  for 
continuing  the  retreat  is  less  to  find  a 
naturally  defensible  front  than  to  give 
the  necessary  few  days'  breathing  space 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  shattered 
army.  Fortunately,  the  reports  from 
Italy  all  indicate  that  the  army  has 
wholly  recovered  its  discipline,  and  the 
retreat  no  longer  resembles  a  rout.  At 
some  places  the  Italians  have  even  been 
able  to  undertake  counterattacks  with 
the  purpose  of  checking  the  advance  of 
the  enemy. 

The  invading  Austro-German  army 
forced  the  Tagliamento  River  at  Pin- 
zano,  a  town  some  forty  miles  north  of 
the  Adriatic  coast,  taking  6000  prison- 
ers during  the  engagement.  The  Italians 
at  once  withdrew  their  army  to  save  it 
from  being  pierced  by  the  enemy  and 
began  a  retreat  in  the  direction  of  the 
Livenza  River.  Beyond  the  Livenza  is 
the  Piave  River,  the  last  natural  line  of 
defense  before  Venice.  Whether  it  will 
be  possible  to  save  Venice,  or  whether 
it  will  be  necessary  to  sacrifice  Venice 
to  save  Italy,  is  known  only  to  the  Ital- 
ian military  authorities;  if  to  them. 
French  troops  and  British  munitions  are 
already  being  rushed  to  the  Italian  front 
and  the  United  States  has  increased  the 
shipping  tonnage  for  Italian  use. 

Premier  Lloyd  George  of  Great  Brit- 
tain,  Premier  Painleve  of  France,  and 
Premier  Venizelos  of  Greece  are  all 
in  Rome  to  reassure  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment and  people  and  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  military  policy.  Since  the  Ger- 
man invasion  we  have  heard  nothing 
more  of  the  internal  dissensions  of  the 
Italian  civilians.  In  Turin,  where  a  short 
while  before  there  had  been  bloody 
bread  riots  fomented  by  anti-war  agi- 
tators, there  was  a  great  patriotic  dem- 
onstration, and  a  similar  demonstration, 
in  which  300,000  people  took  a  solemn 
oath  to  continue  the  war  until  the  in- 
vader was  expelled  from  Italy,  was  cel- 
ebrated in  Rome. 


The  Palestine       The  ,,B™tisn    have   fo1; 
_  .  lowed  their  success  at 

"    ™  Beersheba  by  an  attack 

on  Gaza,  the  place  once  famed  for  Sam- 
son's exploit  in  carrying  off  the  city 
gates.  To  batter  down  the  modern  de- 
fenses no  Samson  was  available,  so  the 
British  introduced  a  modern  substitute, 
the  "tank"  or  armored  automobile 
mounted  on  caterpillar  tractors.  These 
great  machines  crushed  the  Turkish  en- 
trenchments and  plowed  a  path  thru 
the  desert  sand  to  reach  the  enemy.  A 
British  correspondent  pays  a  tribute  to 
the  courage  of  the  Turks,  who  stuck  to 
their  machine  guns  in  spite  of  the  fire 
to  which  they  were  subjected  and  the 
terrible  engines  brought  for  their  de- 
struction. Some  Italians  took  part  in 
the  fight  side  by  side  with  the  British. 
At  Beersheba,  Gaza  and  other  battle 
grounds  of  southern  Palestine  the  Brit- 
ish have  taken  prisoner  nearly  2500 
Turks. 

In  Mesopotamia  the  British  have  con- 
tinued their  northward  progress  along 
the  Tigris  River  as  far  north  as  Dur,  a 
town  twenty  miles  beyond  Samara.  The 
Turks  have  vainly  attempted  to  impede 
the  British  advance,  which  threatens 
the  city  of  Mosul,  the  strategic  center 
of  eastern  Turkey.  It  is  probable  that 
only  the  failure  of  the  Russians  to  drive 
southward  simultaneously  with  the  ap- 
proach of  General  Maude's  troops  up 
the  Tigris  Valley  has  thus  far  saved 
the  Turks  from  being  driven  far  west 
of  the  Persian  frontier. 


Remaking 
Poland 


The  Central  Powers  are 
now  busily  at  work  remak- 
ing the  Polish  constitution 
according  to  their  wish.  The  report 
that  Austrian  and  Russian  Poland  were 
to  be  united  into  an  autonomous  king- 
dom under  Emperor  Karl  of  Austria- 
Hungary  is  now  denied.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  asserted  "on  high  authority" 
that    the    newly    restored    Kingdom    of 


Poland  will  be  a  wholy  independent  na- 
tion whose  ruler  will  be  forbidden  to 
reside  abroad  or  even  to  marry  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament.  According 
to  the  new  constitution,  Poland  will  be 
a  Roman  Catholic  monarchy,  hereditary 
in  the  male  line,  with  a  partly  popular 
Parliament.  The  lower  House  of  Par- 
liament will  be  elected  on  the  basis  of 
a  general,  secret  direct  ballot  for  one 
deputy  to  every  60,000  inhabitants.  Half 
of  the  Senate  will  be  elected,  the  rest 
to  be  appointed  by  the  King.  Deputies 
will  serve  five  years  and  senators  ten. 
The  first  King,  it  is  stated,  will  be  elect- 
ed by  the  first  Parliament,  but  pre- 
sumably a  man  will  be  chosen  who  is 
acceptable  to  the  governments  of  the 
Central  Powers.  A  new  Polish  cabinet 
has  been  selected;  but  the  chosen  Pre- 
mier, Count  Tarnowski  of  Tarnow,  will 
not  take  office  if  the  report  from  War- 
saw may  be  believed  that  the  German 
authorities  have  vetoed  his  nomination. 
It  is  evident  that,  under  any  nominal 
constitution  whatever,  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  intend  to  remain  the 
real  rulers  even  in  that  part  of  Poland 
to  which  they  promise  independence. 

T,     t>„„.i_  ^r  While  the  British    have 

The  Battle  of  ....  .            ,              ..  . 

,.     _,  ±  failed  to  send  any  relief 

theCattegat  to  the  hard  prest  Rus. 

sian  navy  in  the  Baltic,  they  have  ex- 
tended their  patrol  of  the  North  Sea 
as  far  east  as  the  Cattegat,  the  strait 
separating  Denmark  from  Sweden  and 
uniting  the  North  Sea  with  the  Baltic. 
In  one  recent  engagement  the  British 
succeeded  in  sinking  the  "Marie,"  an 
auxiliary  cruiser  of  3000  tons.  Most  of 
her  crew  were  killed  during  the  fight 
and  the  rest  were  picked  up  and  taken 
capitive  by  the  British.  Ten  armed 
German  patrol  vessels  were  also  de- 
stroyed, including  the  "Crocodile"  of 
1000  tons.  A  Danish  steamship  assisted 
in  rescuing  the  German  survivors  of  the 
battle.  None  of  the  British  destroyers 
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which  took  part  in  the  action  have  been 
reported  lost. 

The  United  States  has  begun  to  suffer 
some  naval  losses.  Following  the  sink- 
ing of  the  homeward  bound  transport 
"Antilles"  on  October  17,  came  the  news 
on  November  1  that  the  transport  "Fin- 
land" had  been  torpedoed  on  its  return 
trip.  The  "Finland"  did  not  sink,  but  it 
reached  port  in  a  damaged  condition 
and  had  to  be  held  for  repairs.  Three 
naval  gunners,  two  enlisted  men  of  the 
army  and  four  civilian  members  of  the 
crew  are  reported  killed  or  missing. 

On  November  5  the  American  patrol 
boat  "Alcedo,"  a  converted  yacht,  was 
sunk  by  a  German  submarine  while 
passing  thru  the  naval  war  zone.  A 
lieutenant  and  twenty  enlisted  men  are 
reported  missing  out  of  a  snip's  crew 
of  seven  officers  and  eighty-five  men. 
The  "Alcedo"  is  the  first  war  vessel  of 
the  American  navy  which  has  been 
sunk  by  the  Germans,  altho  not  the  first 
to  be  attacked.  Hitherto  only  freighters 
and  transports  have  fallen  victim  to  the 
enemy  torpedo. 

During  the  week  ending  November  4 
the  British  lost  eight  vessels  of  more 
than  1600  tons  each  and  four  smaller 
vessels.  This  is  the  absolute  minimum 
of  losses  for  any  week  since  the  Ger- 
mans began  their  campaign  of  unre- 
stricted U-boat  warfare,  and  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  average  weekly  loss  for 
the  whole  period.  During  the  same  week 
the  French  lost  one  large  vessel  and 
one  of  less  than  1600  tons,  and  the 
Italians  two  steamers  of  small  tonnage 
and  three  sailing  ships. 


Brazil  in 
Trouble 


As  soon  as  Brazil  announced 
her  formal   participation   in 


the  Great  War,  the  German 
population  in  the  southern  states  of  the 
republic  began  to  make  trouble  for  the 
Government.  A  German  uprising,  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  November  para- 
lyzed traffic  on  all  the  southern  rail- 
roads and  made  it  difficult  for  the  Bra- 
zilian authorities  to  move  troops.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  disloyally  the  Gov- 
ernment determined  to  punish  the  en- 
emy alien  population.  President  Braz 
recommended  to  Congress  a  legislative 
program  providing  for  the  annulment 
of  contracts  for  public  works  entered 
into  with  Germans,  the  prohibition  of 
new  land  concessions  to  German  sub- 
jects, the  extension  of  Government  su- 
pervision over  German  banks  and  com- 
mercial firms,  the  prohibition  of  the 
transfer  of  ownership  of  German  prop- 
erties and  the  internment  of  enemy  sus- 
pects. The  Chamber  of  Deputies  prompt- 
ly adopted  all  of  these  recommendations. 
Popular  indignation  in  Brazil  is  at 
fever  heat,  and  the  authorities  are  hav- 
ing difficulty  in  saving  German  business 
houses  from  destruction  by  mobs.  Even 
apart  from  the  German  outbreak,  th<  re 
would  be  cause  enough  for  anger  in  the 
news  that  two  more  Brazilian  steamers, 
the  "Acary"  and  the  "Guarahy,"  have 
been  torpedoed  in  European  waters,  and 
in  the  recent  publication  of  Count  Lux- 
burg's  notorious  dispatch  to  his  home 
Government  declaring  that  Germany's 
"principal  political  aims  in  South 
America"  included  "the  reorganization 
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of  south  Brazil."  Whatever  this  may 
have  meant,  it  is  interpreted  by  the 
Brazilians  as  a  plot  against  their  na- 
tional independence. 


Hands  Across 
the  Pacific 


The  United  States  and 
Japan  have  concluded 
a  diplomatic  agree- 
ment designed  to  remove  every  cause  of 
controversy  between  the  two  nations  in 
regard  to  their  interests  in  China;  to 
reassure  those  who  have  feared  that 
Japan  intended  to  annex  Chinese  terri- 
tory or,  at  any  rate,  to  close  the  "open 
door"  of  the  Orient  against  our  trade, 
and  to  put  a  stop  to  German  intrigues 
designed  to  create  hostility  between 
China  and  Japan  or  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States.  A  citation  from 
the  text  of  Secretary  of  State  Lansing's 
proposals  to  Viscount  Ishii,  chief  of  the 
Japanese  War  Mission  to  this  country, 
will  serve  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
agremeent: 

The  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Japan  recognize  that  territorial  pro- 
pinquity creates  special  relations  between 
countries  and  consequently  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  recognizes  that  Japan 
has  special  interests  in  China,  particularly 
in  the  part  to  which  her  possessions  are 
contiguous. 

The  territorial  sovereignty  of  China 
nevertheless  remains  unimpaired  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  every 
confidence  in  the  repeated  assurances  af 
the  Imperial  Japanese  Government  that 
while  geographical  position  gives  Japan 
such  special  interests  they  have  no  desire 
to  discriminate  against  the  trade  of  other 
nations  or  to  disregard  the  commercial 
rights  heretofore  granted  by  China  in  treat- 
ies with  other  powers. 

The  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Japan  deny  that  they  have  any  pur- 
pose to  infringe  in  any  way  the  independ- 
ence or  territorial  integrity  of  China  and 
i  hey  declare  furthermore  that  they  always 
will  adhere  to  the  principle  of  the  so-called 
"open  door,''  or  equal  opportunity  for  com- 
merce and   industry  in  China. 

Moreover,  they  mutually  declare  that 
they   are  opposed    to  the   acquisition   by   any 

government  of  any  special   rights  or  priv- 
ileges   that    WOUld    all'ect     the    independence 

territorial    integrity    of   China    or    that 


would  deny  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of 
any  country  the  full  enjoyment  of  equal 
opportunity  in  the  commerce  and  industry 
of  China. 

With  the  conclusion  of  this  agree- 
ment, the  Japanese  special  mission 
achieved  its  aim  and  Viscount  Ishii  left 
Washington  with  words  of  appreciation 
for  his  friendly  hosts.  Secretary  Lansing 
declared  that  by  the  agreement  and  by 
the  explanations  of  Japanese  policy 
frankly  given  to  the  American  people 
by  the  Japanese  commissioners  "in  a 
few  days  the  propaganda  of  years  has 
been  undone,  and  both  nations  are  now 
able  to  see  how  near  they  came  to  being 
led  into  the  trap  which  had  been  skil- 
fully set  for  them."  He  added  that 
"complete  and  satisfactory  understand- 
ings upon  the  matter  of  naval  coopera- 
tion in  the  Pacific  for  the  purpose  of 
attaining  the  common  object  against 
Germany  and  her  allies  have  been 
reached  between  the  representative  of 
the  Japanese  navy  who  is  attached  to 
the  special  mission  of  Japan  and  the 
representative  of  the  United  States 
navy." 

By  the  agreement  concluded  at  Wash- 
ington on  November  '2  each  of  the  three 
nations  concerned  gains  something. 
China  now  has  the  formal,  explicit  as- 
surance of  Japan  that  there  will  be  no 
further  invasions  of  her  national  sov- 
ereignty; and  this  pledge  is  backed  by 
the  guarantee  of  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  gains  assurance  that 
henceforth  American  trade  and  indus- 
try will  be  free  to  assume  their  share 
in  the  development  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  Chinese  republic.  Japan 
gains  the  much  coveted  recognition  of 
the  United  States  that  "Japan  has  spe- 
cial interests  in  China,  particularly  in 
the  part  to  which  her  possessions  are 
contiguous."  The  relation  of  Japan  to 
China  becomes  much  like  our  own  to  the 
nearer  republics  of  Latin  America,  that 
of  "next  friend"  and  protector,  with 
the  difference  that  Japan  is  pledged  not 
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to  annex  the  territory  within  her  sphere 
of  special  interest  while  the  United 
States  is  under  no  such  explicit  pledge 
to  any  nation. 

.         .        TXT  Secretary    of    State 

American  War  T        .      *  ,, 

__.    .  Lansing  announces  the 

Mission  Sent  gafe  arriyal  «at  a  Brit_ 

ish  port"  of  the  American  representa- 
tives at  the  Allied  War  Conference 
which  will  be  held  in  Paris  on  Novem- 
ber 15.  At  the  same  time  he  made  public 
the  personnel  of  the  commission,  which 
is  headed  by  Edward  M.  House,  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  friend  and  adviser.  The 
other  members  of  the  war  mission  of 
the  United  States  are:  W.  S.  Benson, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  General 
Bliss,  Chief  of  Staff;  Oscar  T.  Crosby, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
Vance  McCormick,  Chairman  of  the 
War  Trade  Board;  Bainbridge  Colby, 
of  the  Shipping  Board;  Dr.  Alonzo  Tay- 
lor, representing  the  Food  Administra- 
tion; Thomas  N.  Perkins,  representing 
the  Priority  Board,  and  Gordon  Auch- 
incloss,  secretary  of  the  commission. 

The  war  conference  of  the  Entente 
Allies  is  not  an  assemblage  of  diplo- 
mats to  determine  terms  of  peace  or 
other  general  questions  of  policy.  Its 
purpose,  as  exprest  by  Secretary  Lan- 
sing, is  "perfecting  a  more  complete  co- 
ordination of  the  activities  of  the  vari- 
ous nations  engaged  in  the  conflict  and 
a  more  comprehensive  understanding  of 
their  respective  needs,  in  order  that  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  co-belligerents  may 
attain  the  highest  war  efficiency."  He 
explained  that  the  various  governments 
fighting  Germany  had  asked  the  United 
States  to  extend  to  them  financial  and 
commercial  aid  and  that  it  had  become 
necessary  to  take  action  to  reconcile 
their  varied  and  often  conflicting  needs. 
Since  the  belligerents  of  Europe  arc 
largely  dependent  upon  American  ship- 
ping, coal,  wheat,  machinery,  ammuni- 
tion and  money,  it  became  imperative 
that  the  United  States  be  directly    con- 


sulted as  to  their  most  advantageous 
distribution  in  the  common  cause.  The 
desire  of  the  conference  is  that  the 
many  nations  at  war  with  Germany 
should  act  as  a  single  nation  and  that 
all  the  widely  scattered  war  zones 
should  be  considered  as  parts  of  a  single 
front. 

t-v  j.  -u  j.-       ,l  Secretary   of   the 

Distributing  the  „,  , ,  %  , 

T  .  T  Treasury  McAdoo  an- 

Liberty  Loan  nounces  that  the  total 

subscription  to  the  second  Liberty  Loan 
amounted  to  $4,617,532,300.  Since  this 
was  in  excess  of  the  required  minimum 
of  $3,000,000,000,  only  50  per  cent 
of  the  oversubscription  will  be  accepted. 
All  subscriptions  for  sums  varying  from 
$50  to  $50,000  will  be  accepted  in  full. 
Those  who  applied  for  bonds  in  excess 
of  the  latter  sum  will  have  to  be  content 
with  the  acceptance  of  a  percentage  of 
their  subscription  above  that  figure, 
varying  from  90  per  cent  for  applica- 
tions' amounting  to  less  than  $100,000 
to  a  little  more  than  40  per  cent  for 
sums  exceeding  $50,000,000.  This  sys- 
tem of  allotment  is  designed  to  favor 
the  small  subscriber  and  prevent  undue 
concentration  of  bond  holdings.  The 
first  Liberty  Loan  was  distributed  in  a 
similar  way,  with  the  difference  that 
only  the  required  minimum  of  $2,000,- 
000,000  was  accepted  and  the  entire 
amount  of  oversubscription,  instead  of 
half  of  it,  was  distributed  among  the 
subscribers. 

The  second  Liberty  Loan  was  taken 
by  9,400,000  men  and  women;  a  demo- 
cratic distribution  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  American  finance.  By  the  two 
loans  thus  far  issued  to  finance  the  war, 
we  have  become  for  the  first  time  a  na- 
tion of  bondholders.  Every  one  of  the 
twelve  Federal  Reserve  districts  into 
which  the  country  is  divided  exceeded 
its  minimum  allotment.  New  York  did 
best,  with  an  oversubscription  of  72  per 
cent,  but  Richmond  was  a  good  second. 
These  two  districts   wire  the  only  ones 


to  exceed  their  assigned  maximum.  Dal- 
las, with  the  lowest  subscription  of  any 
of  the  districts,  exceeded  its  minimum 
by  the  safe  margin  of  4  per  cent.  It 
is  evident  that  no  section  of  the  United 
States  has  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
giving  financial  support  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  war. 

^  Fuel     Administrator 

Government  „      ~   ,  ,      , 

_.  ,        ,     o     ,  Garfield      has      a  n  - 

Tithes  the  Coal  nounced    his    decision 

to  commandeer  in  the  public  interest 
ten  per  cent  of  the  total  coal  output  of 
the  country.  The  power  to  take  such 
action  is  conferred  upon  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  food  control  law. 
The  amount  of  coal  affected  by  this 
order  is  placed  at  about  60,000,000 
tons,  including  both  anthracite  and  bi- 
tuminous. From  this  big  Federal  "coal 
pile"  will  be  supplied  the  emergency 
needs  of  the  nation,  especially  in  re- 
spect to  sustaining  the  essential  war 
industries.  In  addition  to  tithing  the 
mine  output  the  Government  will  in- 
crease the  available  supply  by  seizing 
stocks  held  by  hoarders  who  are  keep- 
ing coal  from  the  market  with  the  ob- 
ject of  forcing  up  prices. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  author- 
ized jobbers  and  wholesalers  who  had 
made  early  contracts  to  sell  at  a  mar- 
gin of  fifteen  per  cent  above  the  con- 
tract cost.  Under  previous  regulations 
they  were  permitted  to  sell  only  at  a 
fixed  margin  above  the  mine  price  fixed 
by  the  Government,  which  would  in 
many  cases  have  meant  a  loss  where 
high  prices  at  the  mine  had  existed 
prior  to  the  intervention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. State  food  administrators  are 
authorized  to  fix  local  price  rates  for 
retail  coal  dealers,  subject  to  the  over- 
ruling authority  of  the  Federal  Fuel 
Administration.  The  advice  is  given  to 
assign  the  profit  allowed  to  the  retailer 
on  a  flat  value  basis  rather  than  a  per- 
centage basis,  as  the  latter  method 
would  give  the  less  efficient  dealer  with 
higher  costs  a  larger  actual  profit  than 
other  dealers. 

tji,     ..       -r,  No     general     trend    of 

Election  Day  .    .&  ,        ,. 

opinion   can   be   discov- 
Kesults  ered  from  the  results  of 

the  elections  held  in  different  parts  of 
the    United     States    on     November    6. 
While  New  York  City  went  overwhelm- 
ingly  Democratic,   the    state    Assembly 
remained    Republican   and    the    Repub- 
licans  won   many  elections   in   the   up- 
state cities  besides  electing  their  can- 
didate   for   the    Attorney    Generalship, 
the    only   important   state   office   which 
was   filled   this  year  by  the  voters   of 
New  York.  In  Massachusetts,  Governor 
McCall  and  his  associates  on  the  state 
ticket   were    returned    by    a    targe    ma- 
jority.   Elections    in     New    Jersey    re- 
sulted    in     a     Republican     Senate     ami 
Assembly.     Manchester,     New     II  amp 
shire,    chose    a    Democratic    city    ad- 
ministration  for  the  first   time   in  ovei 
forty  years;  and  the   Republl  :ans  eleel 
ed   the    Mayor  of    Louisville.    Kentucky, 
which    has    in  en    Democratic    for 
years.    In    Connecticut,    Massachusi 
and     Pennsylvania     Republicans     v. 
sent   to   Congress.   In    Philadelphia  the 
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Republican  machine  won  by  a  narrow 
margin  over  the  ticket  of  the  "Town 
Meeting"  party,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
accusations  of  conspiracy  to  murder 
rested  on  the  bosses  of  the  Republican 
machine  and  that  many  regular  Repub- 
licans, including  Senator  Penrose,  gave 
their  support  to  the  reformers.  In  a 
number  of  Pennsylvania  cities  mayors 
were  elected  on  non-partizan  tickets; 
among  them  Archibald  Johnston,  vice- 
president  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany and  now  first  Mayor  of  the  con- 
solidated city  of  Bethlehem. 

If  it  is  hard  to  discover  from  the 
scattered  returns  any  general  gain  or 
loss  for  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties,  it  is  equally  hard  to  estimate 
aright  the  strength  of  socialism.  As  an 
offset  to  their  gains  in  New  York  City, 
the  Socialists  met  crushing  defeat  in 
Chicago,  where  a  Fusion  judicial  ticket 
was  chosen  by  a  heavy  majority  over 
the  Socialist  candidates.  In  Dayton, 
Ohio,  Fusion  candidates  captured  the 
city  commission  in  spite  of  the  great 
local  strength  of  the  Socialists.  In 
every  contest  the  Socialists  made  their 
fight  on  the  issue  of  immediate  peace, 
attracting  to  their  number  many  paci- 
fists and  pro-Germans  who  had  never 
before  been  associated  with  the  party 
and  who  had  no  belief  in  the  principles 
of  socialism.  This  fact  made  the  So- 
cialist vote  an  excellent  barometer  of 
the  anti-war  sentiment  of  the  nation. 

Prohibition  was  an  issue  in  many 
cities  and  in  the  states  of  Ohio  and  New 
Mexico.  In  both  states  the  "drys"  seem 
to  be  successful,  tho  in  Ohio  the  con- 
test was  extremely  close. 

The  Tiger  The  Mayor  of  New  York 
„,  .  City    for    the    next    four 

Triumphs       years    wm     ^     John     F 

Hylan,  the  Democratic  nominee.  Judge 
Hylan  not  only  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  office  for  which  he  was  candidate, 
but  he  carried  with  him  to  victory  the 
entire  city  ticket.  The  Democrats  of 
New  York  have  elected  their  candidates 
for  Mayor,  Controller,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  the  Borough  Presi- 
dents of  Manhattan,  Bronx,  Brooklyn, 
Queens  and  Richmond,  and  most  of  the 
minor  offices  in  each  of  the  boroughs. 
Tammany  has  captured  every  vote  on 
the  Board  of  Estimate,  which  is  respon- 
sible for  the  municipal  budget,  and  has 
secured  a  safe  majority  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  municipal  campaign  was  the 
strong  showing  made  by  Morris  Hill- 
quit,  the  Socialist  nominee.  Judge  Hylan 
obtained  nearly  300,000  votes;  almost 
twice  the  number  obtained  by  Mayor 
Mitchel,  his  nearest  rival.  Mr.  Hillquit 
was  a  good  third  with  over  140,000.  In 
none  of  the  boroughs  did  the  Socialist 
candidate  fail  to  give  Mayor  Mitchel  a 
close  race  for  second  place,  and  in  The 
Bronx  he  gained  a  distinct  lead  over 
his  Fusion  rival.  The  other  candidates 
on  the  Socialist  ticket  polled  a  strong 
vote,  tho  none  did  so  well  as  Mr.  Hill- 
quit,  and  several  of  the  party  w 
elected  to  the  Assembly  and  to  the  city 
Board  of  Aldermen.  Mr.  Bennett,  the 
regular   Republican   candidate,   was   an 


Press  Illustrating 

CANADA'S    ENVOY    HERE 
Instead  of  dealing  with  Canadian  affairs  thru  the 
British   Ambassador,   Washington   has   now   a  di- 
rect representative  from  Canada,  Mr.  J.  D.  Hazen 

exceedingly  poor  fourth,  with  little 
more  than  one-third  as  many  votes  as 
were  obtained  by  Mayor  Mitchel.  Out- 


side the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  where 
his  local  popularity  helped  him  to  make 
a  fair  showing,  Mr.  Bennett  was  not 
a  factor  at  all;  and  if  his  entire  vote 
had  been  added  to  that  of  Mayor 
Mitchel  the  Democratic  candidate  would 
still  have  been  victorious. 


New  York  Trusts      The   success   °£  the 

the  Women  WOmJn     .  B»ffr*f 

amendment    to    the 

New  York  constitution  attracted  as 
widespread  attention  in  the  rest  of  the 
country  as  the  result  of  the  municipal 
election  in  New  York  City.  In  1915 
equal  suffrage  was  defeated  on  referen- 
dum in  the  city  and  "up  state"  as  well. 
This  year  nearly  every  part  of  the  state 
went  for  suffrage  by  comfortable  mar- 
gins. Greater  New  York  favored  the 
equal  franchise  by  a  majority  of  more 
than  92,000;  a  majority  to  which  every 
borough  contributed. 

The  joy  of  woman  suffragists  over 
the  victory  in  New  York  was  modified 
by  defeats  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.  In 
Ohio  the  partial  or  "Presidential"  suf- 
frage which  had  been  granted  by  the 
state  legislature  was  lost  when  sub- 
mitted to  referendum.  A  few  days  be- 
fore election  the  Supreme  Court  of  In- 
diana declared  the  statute  permitting 
women  to  vote  for  Presidential  electors 
contrary  to  the  state  constitution,  on 
the  ground  that  by  constitutional  defini- 
tion voters  were  "male  citizens."  The 
precedent  of  Indiana  may  cause  litiga- 
tion to  test  the  laws  of  other  "Presi- 
dential suffrage"  states,  such  as  Illinois, 
North  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Michigan, 
Rhode  Island  and  (as  regards  primary 
elections)  Arkansas.  Complete  equal 
suffrage  now  exists  in  Wyoming,  Colo- 
rado, Idaho,  Utah,  Washington,  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Mon- 
tana, Kansas,  New  York  and   Alaska. 


Segregation  Held 
Illegal 


,    i    uuuk 

THE    CHAMPION    AVIATOR    NOW 

A   Canadian,   Major    Bishop   of  the  British   Royal 

'        is,   holds  the  record  for  successful  air 

fighting.    In    110   airplane   battles    ho   has    brought 

down    forty-seven    German    planes 


Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, enacted  in 
1914  a  race  segre- 
gation ordinance  forbidding  persons  of 
either  the  white  or  the  black  race  from 
moving  into  residence  blocks  in  which 
a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  of 
the  opposite  color.  This  ordinance  was 
tested  in  the  state  courts,  but  was  not 
finally  decided  until  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  a  unanimous  opinion  handed 
down  on  November  5,  declared  it  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  so  invalid.  The  argument 
had  been  advanced  that  race  segrega- 
tion would  prevent  rioting.  "Desirable 
as  this  is  and  important  as  is  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  public  peace,"  so  ran 
the  opinion,  "this  aim  cannot  be  ac- 
complished by  laws  or  ordinances  which 
deny  rights  created  or  protected  by  the 
Federal  Constitution."  The  court  ad- 
mitted that  laws  providing  for  race 
segregation  in  public  conveyances  and 
in  public  schools  had  been  upheld,  pro- 
vided that  equal  facilities  were  given 
to  both  races,  but  denied  that  the  case 
in  question  was  a  parallel  one  and 
hence  justified  by  these  precedents. 
The  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Louis- 
ville ordinance  will  probably  nullify 
s'milar  ordinances  now  in  force  in 
many  southern  cities. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  GERMANY 


BY  KUNO  FRANCKE 


CURATOR   OF   THE    GERMANIC   MUSEUM   AT   HARVARD    UNIVERSITY 


IN  this  discussion  of  the  possibility 
of  a  republic  in  Germany,  I  shall 
purposely  avoid  the  issues  involved 
in  the  world  war  and  confine  my- 
self to  questions  of  inner  German  poli- 
•tics. 

In  the  abstract,  there  seem  to  be  no 
reasons  why  a  German  republic  should 
not  be  eminently  successful.  Indeed 
there  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  the 
republican  experiment  would  seem  to 
have  a  particularly  bright  prospect  of 
success  in  Germany. 

The  German  school  system  has 
brought  about  an  exceptionally  high 
state  of  education  among  all  classes 
and  has  to  an  exceptional  degree  fitted 
the  masses  for  intellectual  activity  and 
for  practical  tasks  of  many  kinds.  The 
German  school  system  is  essentially 
democratic,  that  is,  it  opens  up  the 
avenues  of  intellectual  training  to  every 
talent  from  whatever  rank  of  society, 
and  it  brings  together  in  the  Gymnasia 
and  Realschulen  the  son  of  the  butcher 
and  the  son  of  the  nobleman  not  only 
as  fellow  pupils,  but  as  comrades  in 
sport  also.  While  in  a  conspicuous  man- 
ner cultivating  intellectual  aristocracy, 
it  does  not  cultivate  social  exclusive- 
ness.  There  are  indeed  no  schools  in 
Germany  which,  like  Eton  or  Rugby 
and  our  own  fashionable  private  schools, 
aim  chiefly  at  educating  gentlemen. 
Even  the  schools  most  closely  adhering 
to  the  traditional  classical  curriculum 
aim  above  all  to  train  effective  mem- 
bers of  the  professions  needed  in  public 
life  and  effective  servants  of  the  state. 

THE  German  military  system  has  im- 
bued the  whole  German  people  be- 
yond most  other  peoples  with  a  sense  of 
public  responsibility  and  the  duty  of 
•each  and  all  to  place  service  to  the  com- 
munity above  private  interests.  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  German  army,  inexorable 
as  it  is,  is  not  a  deadening  brute  force, 
but  on  the  contrary  an  agency  for  self- 
exertion  and  common  emulation  in  de- 
veloping individual  capacity.  It  has 
made  the  average  German  quick,  alert, 
daring  as  well  as  circumspect  and  pains- 
taking; it  has  hightened  the  sense  of 
individual  dignity  of  the  common  man; 
it  has  increased  and  strengthened  the 
national  characteristic  of  soberness, 
economy,  and  thrift.  And  the  whole 
army  organization,  with  its  single- 
minded  attention  to  public  needs,  has 
found  many  counterparts  in  other 
spheres  of  public  life. 

German  parliamentary  life  has  been 
exceptionally  free  from  the  evils  of 
class  monopoly  or  private  graft.  Even 
where,  as  in  Prussia  and  Saxony,  the 
suffrage  for  the  state  legislatures  is 
based  on  class  distinctions  and  property 
qualifications,  the  practical  work  of 
these  state  legislatures  has  on  the  whole 
been  for  the  common  good  and  for 
widely  spread  popular  prosperity.  The 
Prussian  progressive  income  tax,  for 
instance,  preceded  the  establishment  of 


The  American  people,  together  with 
every  other  free  people  of  their  Allies, 
are  profoundly  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  German  people  will 
emerge  from  the  Great  War  still  blind 
worshipers  of  autocracy  or  awakened 
believers  in  democracy.  Will  Germany 
become  a  Republic?  What  will  be  the 
fate  of  the  Hohenzollern?  Who  can 
say?  In  the  following  article  Profes- 
sor Kuno  Francke  sets  forth  the 
reasons  for  his  somewhat  paradoxical 
hope  that  the  war  will  make  of  Ger- 
many a  "republic  not  in  name  but  in 
fact."  We  comment  editorially  on  this 
hope  on  another  page. — The  Editor. 


an  income  tax  in  Massachusetts  by 
more  than  a  decade.  And  it  should  not 
be  forgotten — as  it  often  is — that  the 
parliamentary  system  of  the  German 
Empire  makes  a  parliament  elected  on 
the  basis  of  universal  manhood  suffrage 
a  necessary  factor  in  all  federal  legis- 
lation and  in  all  appropriation  of  mon  Jy 
for  federal  purposes.  Besides,  a  consid- 
erable number  of  state  legislatures,  in- 
cluding those  of  Bavaria  and  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  are  based,  like  the  German 
Parliament,  upon  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal manhood  suffrage;  and  in  the 
near  future  this  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
case  in  all  German  states.  The  con- 
stantly increasing  influence  of  the  So- 
cialist party  in  all  these  parliamentary 
bodies  is  a  guarantee  that  the  weight  of 
parliamentary  opinion  in  Germany  will 
be  increasingly  on  the  popular  side. 
Here,  then,  is  another  foundation  wall, 
and  a  very  solid  one,  for  the  structure 
of  a  possible  German  republic. 

Moreover,  German  civil  administra- 
tion is  to  a  very  large  extent  even  now 
based  upon  essentially  republican  prin- 
ciples. It  would  indeed  be  hard  to  find 
better  examples  of  genuine  republican- 
ism than  in  the  governmental  record  of 
the  German  cities.  I  am  not  thinking  so 
much  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lu- 
beck,  the  old  Hanseatic  towns,  which 
are  republics  even  in  name,  as  of  the 
vast  number  of  cities,  great  and  small, 
all  over  Germany  which,  altho  integral 
parts  of  monarchical  states  have  a  com- 
munity life  so  independent  and  self- 
governing  that  they  may  indeed  be 
called  model  schools  for  good  and  ef- 
fective citizenship.  One  could  not  well 
conceive  of  a  more  solid  type  ov  a  safer 
practical  exponent  of  republicanism 
than  the  average  householder  in  these 
cities.  He  sees  before  his  eyes  the  strik- 
ing results  of  a  city  administration  by 
experts,  enlightened,  progressive,  actu- 
ated not  by  party  motives  but  by  ob- 
jective consideration  of  the  city's  needs. 
He  feels  proud  of  communal  achieve- 
ments, the  absence  of  slums,  the  general 
cleanliness  of  the  streets  even  in  the 
poorest  districts,  the  effectiveness  of  in- 
telligent building  regulations,  the  thoro- 
ness  of  city  hygiene,  the  care  bestowed 
upon  respectable  and  instructive  amuse- 
ments for  all  classes,  and  many  other 


such  evidences  of  good  government.  And 
he  is  not  inclined  to  think  lightly  of 
the  capable  bureaucracy  which  is  man- 
aging the  city's  affairs.  At  the  same 
time,  he  knows  full  well  that  this  bu- 
reaucracy has  been  elected  by  him;  that 
he  exercizes  thru  the  common  council 
an  effective  supervision  over  it;  that, 
in  other  words,  he  is  part  of  the  sov- 
ereign people  which  has  relegated  large 
powers  of  long  duration  to  its  function- 
aries only  because  they  can  serve  the 
people  best  by  assuming  large  respon- 
sibilities. In  all  this  it  is  easy  to  see 
conditions  and  states  of  mind  which 
are  extremely  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  durable  republican  institutions. 

Finally,  industrial  life  has  led  in  Ger- 
many to  a  remarkably  large  number  of 
voluntary  associations  of  a  cooperative 
character  which  again  offer  unusual 
opportunities  for  training  the  people  in 
public  organization  and  public  service. 
I  refer  in  particular  to  the  Socialist 
trade  unions  and  cooperative  societies 
and  to  the  farmers'  productive  associa- 
tions, the  activities  of  all  of  which  have 
indeed  made  the  community  spirit  one 
of  the  dominant  factors  in  the  daily  life 
of  the  German  masses  and  have  nearly 
eliminated  the  detached  efforts  of  iso- 
lated individuals  from  the  struggle  for 
existence. 

All  these  phenomena  seem  to  point  to 
a  republic  as  the  ultimate  form  of  Ger- 
man national  life.  If  I  nevertheless  do 
not  believe  in  the  likelihood  or  the  de- 
sirability of  a  radical  upheaval  in  the 
political  constitution  of  Germany,  it  is 
for  the  reason  that  the  monarchy  has 
been  intertwined  with  all  or  nearly  all 
the  republican  tendencies  of  which  I 
have  spoken. 

WHAT  has  made  Germany  great  dur- 
ing the  last  generations  is  this  very 
intertwining  of  monarchical  leadership 
and  socialized  popular  activity.  It  is  the 
monarchy,  in  particular  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  which  has  rendered  education 
popular  in  Germany  and  has  made  in- 
tellectual striving  a  striking  feature  of 
German  national  character.  It  is  the 
monarchy  which  has  given  to  Germany 
a  national  army  which,  in  spite  of  un- 
deniable autocratic  blemishes  of  the  of- 
ficers' caste,  has  bound  the  German 
people  together  as  no  other  institution 
has  done  and  has  created  a  democracy 
of  service  perhaps  unparalleled  in  his- 
tory. It  is  the  monarchy  which  in  the 
conflict  of  parliamentary  parties  has 
consistently  held  the  governmental  pol- 
icy to  a  middle  line  of  non-partisan  com- 
promise between  these  conflicting  inter- 
ests, upholding  the  common  good  as  the 
supreme  guide  in  all  legislation.  It  is 
the  monarchy  which  thru  a  highly 
trained,  enlightened,  and  public-spirited 
class  of  expert  functionaries  1ms  made 
the  German  civil  service  a  model  of 
popular  usefulness  and  has  give  n  to 
German  city  administration  in  particu- 
lar its  sted-       [Continued  on  page  $37 
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THE  GREAT  ADVENTURE 

FROM  HOME  LETTERS  WRITTEN  IN  CAMP  AND  AT  THE  FRONT 


THE   INDEPENDENT   has 
never    had     a     pleasanter 
task  than  the  examination 
of     the     soldiers'     letters 
which    our    readers    sent    in    re- 
sponse to  our  request  in  the  issue 
of  September  29  that  those  who 
were    fortunate    enough    to    have 
correspondents    among    the    men 
fighting  under  the  American  flag 
in  the   cause   of  humanity  share 
with  the  rest  of  us  interesting  de- 
scriptive   bits    from    "the    letter 
home."  In  printing  extracts  from 
a   few  of  the   letters   which   you 
have  generously  shared,  we  wish 
to  express  our  sincere  regret  that 
necessary     limitations     of     space 
have  forbidden  us  even  to  quote 
from  the  majority  of  those  which 
we  have  received,  many  of  them 
so  interesting  that  selection  was 
almost  an  impossibility.  We  have 
in  every  case  omitted  the  names 
and  addresses  of  our  correspond- 
ents  and   every   detail   of  military   in- 
formation   that    could    conceivably    be 
of  use  to  an  enemy  or  arouse  the  sus- 
picion  of  a   censor.    You   must   there- 
fore think  of  the  boys  whose  letters  we 
here  publish  not  as  particular  individ- 
uals but  as  types  of  the  true  American 
soldier;  men  whose  courage,  kindliness, 
humor   and   matter-of-fact   devotion   to 
the  daily  task  prove  them  to  be  worthy 
comrades  to  your  own  husband,  son  or 
brother. 

The  impulse  of  patriotism  makes 
nothing  of  distance;  perhaps  it  is  even 
keener  in  a  far  country  than  at  home. 
At  all  events,  this  is  how  an  American 
aviator,  who  enlisted  while  in  South 
Africa,  looked  at  the  matter: 

I  arrived  here  an  American,  a  very  ar- 
dent, staunch  American  for  twenty-four 
hours  a  day,  and  I  was  and  still  am  an 
American.  I  had  many  difficult  positions, 
and  many  occasions  to  take  serious  offense, 
which  I  did  not  do  because  I  could  quite 
appreciate  the  standpoint  of  these  people 
who  were  making  every  sacrifice  for  an 
ideal,  and,  after  all,  what  is  finer  than  to 
battle  for  an  ideal?  You  can  see  by  what 
I  have  written  that  immediately  a  man 
leaves  his  own  shores,  his  nationality  be- 
comes a  most  vital 
thing,  instead  of  an 
accepted  fact  —  a 
something  he  takes 
for  granted. 

I  was  in  Pre- 
toria on  business 
the  day  war  was 
declared.  . 
I  was  told  on  my 
arrival  in  Johan- 
nesburg of  the 
citement  here.  A 
huge  crowd  had 
gathered  outside 
the  consul's  office 
and  there  was 
much  cheering  and 
specrhmaking.  As 
if  by  magic  the 
American  flag  ap- 
peared everywhere. 
The  next  day  steps 
were  taken  to  or- 
ganize     a       South 
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African  American  corps.  It  fell  thru 
because  the  consul  could  not  recog- 
nize it  officially  and  because  there  were 
only  five  Americans  of  military  age.  Of 
course,  I  handed  in  my  name  to  the  Ameri- 
can consul  as  being  quite  ready  to  do  my 
bit.  You  could  expect  a  son  of  yours  to  do 
that  .  .  .  when  the  honor  and  position 
of  my  country  in  South  Africa  rested  one- 
fifth  on  my  shoulders. 

THE  first  Americans  serving  at  the 
front  were,  of  course,  the  men  of  the 
Red  Cross.  We  have  received  several 
letters  from  members  of  the  American 
Ambulance  Service.  Let  us  quote  a  vivid 
pen  picture  from  one  of  them: 

Picture  me  here,  if  you  will,  hunched  up 
beside  my  flickering  yellow  light  that  jumps 
and  fades  every  time  the  big  220s  back  of 
us  go  off ;  while  underfoot  the  lean  gray 
rats  sniff  and  squeak,  and  outside  the  bat- 
teries are  thundering. 

There,  farther  back,  are  five  blanketed 
figures  huddled  up  on  five  stretchers  slung 
from  the  ceiling  by  means  of  cloth  bands — 
slung  thus  to  keep  the  hungry,  evil-eyed 
rats  from  taking  a  sample  of  finger  or 
ear.     .     .     . 

It's  a  night  of  wonder,  the  air  soft  and 
cool    and    fragrant   with    the   odors   of   the 
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the  first  Americans  at  the  front — these  boys  have  served  since  1914 


French  countryside — and  '  yet  al) 
around  me  the  guns  are  pounding, 
and  from  every  wood  and  orchard 
and  ruin  the  vicious  tongues  of 
flame  flash  out,  and  the  soft  whusb- 
whish  of  the  speeding  shells  is  over- 
head. 

What  a  sight!  Those  ever-flashing 
guns ;  the  crash  and  thunder  of 
them ;  the  explosion  of  the  German 
shells  falling  in  front  of  us.  And 
there,  just  ahead,  the  rockets  shoot- 
ing up  in  wavering  lines  of  fire, 
while  the  star-shells  hang  like  ghost 
lanterns,  shedding  their  sickly, 
greenish  radiance  over  No  Man's 
Land. 

But  war  is  not  all  pyrotechnics 
and  slaughter.  Another  ambulance 
worker  gives  us  an  equally  good 
description  of  the  dull,  daily  rou- 
tine which  makes  up  nine-tenths 
of  the  soldier's  life: 

The  kind  of  parade  one  does  see. 
one  comes  upon  at  almost  any  time 
of  the  day  or  night,  on  any  road. 
We  will  be  driving  along,  perhaps  at  night. 
If  in  convoy,  we  will  see  the  car  ahead 
move  out  a  little  nearer  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  road  and  maybe  go  a  little  slower. 
Then  we  begin  to  pass  them — men  march- 
ing in  the  same  direction  maybe — strag- 
glers first,  men  with  walking  sticks  and 
rifle  slung  across  a  shoulder  with  the  in- 
numerable canteens,  musettes,  etc.,  which 
are  strapped  across  each  shoulder,  and  the 
pack  on  top  of  that. 

It  is  very  dusty ;  men  do  not  like  the 
camions.  They  cannot  breathe.  It  is  dumb 
work — just  plugging. 

As  one  comes  up  the  column  the  men — 
the  line  of  backs — look  all  the  same.  They 
turn  their  heads  to  the  light  and  look  up 
from  below,  wondering  who  it  is.  Some  of 
them  may  yell  something.  Is  it  far? 

They  know  it  is ;  and  care  not.  It  isn't 
worth  while.  They  are  just  serving.  It  is 
for  France.  We  always  wonder  what  they 
think.  Heaven  knows  how  they  stick  to  it. 
Up  to  the  trenches !  Days  and  nights  iD 
dust.  Dust.  Then  their  turn  in  the  trenches. 
They  are  going  back  "en  repos" — coming 
out  of  the  utterly  desolate  region,  little  by 
little  seeing  more  signs  of  life — marching 
mainly  at  night,  resting  by  day  perhaps. 
It  is  only  a  few  hours'  walk  to  the  trenches 
of  the  first  line  from  the  best  of  "repos" 
camps.    Routes    are    circuitous    tho.    There 

are  a  good  many 
soldiers,  so  that 
"en  repos"  may 
mean  far  to  the 
rear,  or  just  a  few 
hours  behind  the 
lines. 

An  American 
engineer,  who  has 
also  been  under 
fire,  describes  the 
part  of  France 
laid  waste  by  the 
Germans  during 
their  great  re- 
treat : 

We  are  well  in- 
side the  original 
German  front  in  a 
town  where  the 
only  thing  left 
standing  is  the  big 
crucifix  which 
stood    at    the    en- 
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''En  repos"  behind  the  trenches  in  France 

trance  of  the  town,  and  a  few  trees 
over  the  cemetery.  As  far  as  the  eye  can 
see  there  is  nothing  but  absolute  desolation 
which  the  Hun  left  in  his  retreat  last 
April.  The  old  men  and  women  he  sent 
back  to  Germany  to  work  for  him — the 
young  women  he  took  with  his  army,  and 
still  has  unless  they  are  dead.  Airships  are 
as  common  around  here  as  robins  at  home. 
There  is  a  fight  within  easy  view  of  us  in 
the  air  most  every  day  and  it  is  rather 
exciting  to  watch  the  shells  bursting 
around  the  machines  altho  we  have  as  yet 
to  see  one  hit.  Big  guns  booming  is  abso- 
lutely no  attraction  to  us  now  as  we  have 
been  lulled  to  sleep  by  them  every  night 
since  landing  here.  After  dark'  it  is  a  won- 
derful sight  to  watch  the  combination  of 
signal  lights,  star-shells,  both  English  and 
German,  which  are  all  plainly  visible  from 
where  we  are  camped. 

PERSONAL    narratives    of    dangers 
undergone  are  rare  in  these  letters, 
but  we  think  that  our  readers  will  agree 
that  this  young  ambulance  man  had  an 
experience  worth  relating: 

We  thought  ourselves  real  vets  and  able 
to  tell  just  about  when  a  shell  would 
burst  and  didn't  run  so  much.  One  time 
I  got  fooled,  tho.  I  was  washing  in  the 
mouth  of  the  abri  where  there  was  a 
pump  and  a  small  stone  trough.  I  heard  a 
shell  coming  but  did  not  think  it  would  ex- 
plode very  near.  On  she  came  screeching 
and  on  I  went  washing.  Zowie !  she  ex- 
ploded about  thirty  yards  away  and  a 
piece  of  shrapnel  came  whinnying  along, 
honestly,  within  a  foot  of  my  face,  and 
plopped  into  the  trough.  After  that  I  kept 
my  head  and  neck  in  the  abri.  I  have  that 
piece  of  shrapnel  in  my  watch  pocket. 

Nothing  else  happened  until  the  evening 
and  then  I  saw  a  thrilling  sight.  About 
live  Bosehe  planes  were  hovering  over  the 
trenches  and  shrapnel  was  bursting  all 
around.  All  of  a  sudden  we  heard  the 
French  guns  snapping  away  and  we  saw 
:i  plane  give  a  sudden  swerve,  hesitate,  and 
then  begin  to  fall  like  a  sparrow  with  a 
broken  wing.  I  was  all  tense  and  as  yon 
may  know  nearly  lost  my  jaw  from  keep- 
ing my  mouth  so  wide  open.. It  was  a  thrill- 
ing sight  and  only  half  a  mile  from  us. 

If  we  should  go  to  France  what 
should  we  see?  This  is  the  natural  query 
of  the  civilian,  sated  with  laconic  cable- 
grams from  the  front,  articles  on  strat- 
egy, war  maps  and  other  dry,  unimag- 


inative summaries  of  the  progress  of 
the  world  conflict.  Let  our  correspond- 
ents picture  the  war  zone  for  us: 

The  depots,  stables,  camion  stations, 
hospitals,  aviation  grounds  are  everywhere 
spread  out  over  the  whole  country,  and 
even  the  woods  are  full  of  soldiers,  living 
in  tiny  little  shacks  of  wood  and  canvas. 
It  must  appear  from  a  "bird's  eye"  view  as 
an  ant-hill  looks  to  us — moving  objects 
swarming  back  and  forth,  busy  always, 
nothing  lying  idle,  each  object  with  some 
burden,  quite  intent  upon  its  work.  And 
then  on  the  road  :  French  poilus  in  their 
blue  coats  and  steel  helmets  march  past 
with  guns  and  packs  on  their  backs,  and 
some  funny  little  Chinamen  from  northern 
India  leave  off  shoveling  rocks  and  patter 
out  of  the  road.  And  in  the  field  right  at 
the  side  some  German  prisoners  in  their 
grayish  green  uniforms  and  little  hats  with 
red  bands  slouch  along  with  picks  and 
shovels.  An  officer  passes  by  in  the  back  of 
a  limousine,  dignified  and  drest  as  tho  on 
parade. 

Further  on,  at  the  station,  you  run  into 
first  a  Belgian,  then  a  French  Moroccan, 
then  an  Indian  with  his  turban,  later  some 
Englishmen,  an  American  officer,  some 
troops  from  Egypt — black  as  ink — until 
one  thinks  the  whole  world  must  be  repre- 
sented in  that  little  crowd  around  the  train. 
It  seems  like  a  romance,  that  there  should 
be  anything  great  enough  to  bring  together 
so  many  strange  peoples  to  work  side  by 
side  for  a  cause,  it  speaks  a  great  promise 
for  Internationalism. 

HONORS  come  to  these  boys,  but 
they  take  them  very  modestly  and 
usually  cover  their  glory  with  a  bar- 
rage of  badinage.  One  young  American 
thus  describes  the  bestowal  of  the  much 
prized  "Croix  de  Guerre": 

We  were  standing  in  line  with  a  com- 
pany of  French  soldiers  from  one  of  our 
leading  regiments  at  4  o'clock.  Then  a  long, 
uncomfortable  wait  for  the  general.  Finally 
the  bugles  sounded  again  and  the  general 
approached,  a  strong,  confident  man  with 
a  kindly  face.  .  .  .  He  showed  the 
greatest  consideration  when  he  said  in 
English,  "I  am  happy  to  give  you  this 
cross."  Then  he  spoke  in  French,  shook 
hands  and  said :  "Bien  Merite."  Then  he 
put  his  arm  around  my  neck  and  being  a 
short  man  I  was  obliged  to  stoop  while  he 
kissed  me  on  both  cheeks.  I  had  met  Gen- 
eral H.  before  and  have  pleasant  memories 
of  the  way  in  which  he  kidded  me  about 
my  French. 
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Digging  in — it's  toughening  work 


A   rookies'   camp    somewhere  in    U.   S.   A. 

The  letters  from  the  training  camps 
naturally  contain  less  that  is  striking 
and  picturesque  than  those  from  the 
men  on  foreign  service,  but  they  have, 
perhaps,  an  even  wider  appeal  since  few 
Americans  as  yet  are  actually  at  the 
front,  while  nearly  all  of  us  know  some- 
body who  will  be  there  in  a  few  months 
if  the  war  continues.  The  boys  in  camp 
make  light  of  their  hardships  and  much 
of  their  pleasures  and  they  find  an  in- 
finity of  ways  to  spend  what  little  leis- 
ure time  is  allowed  to  them.  This  is 
from  an  artilleryman  in  the  regular 
army: 

Not  long  ago  our  captain  said  that  if  I 
could  save  money  out  of  the  mess  we  could 
spend  it  for  a  smoker,  or  what  is  known 
with  you  as  a  stag,  similar  to  the  ones 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has.  But  to  have  a  stag 
one  must  have  a  bonfire,  and  we  are  located 
six  miles  from  town  in  the  middle  of  a 
big,  barren  field,  free  from  vegetation  and 
infested  with  dust.  However,  one  night  I 
was  taking  a  pleasure  ride  when  I  ran 
into  about  an  acre  of  boxes  over  beyond 
the  National  Army  camp.  So  I  got  some 
wagons  and  we  collected  four  big  wagon 
loads.  At  all  past  army  stags  they  have  had 
beer  and  none  of  the  old  timers  thought 
we  could  make  a  success  out  of  it  without 
that.  But  with  the  help  of  the  mess  ser- 
geant we  froze  25  gallons  of  ice  cream  and 
the  cooks  baked  cake  enough  for  360  men. 
The  regimental  band  came  and  played  for 
the  sake  of  all  the  ice  cream  they  could 
eat.  and  we  also  got  a  small  orchestra  from 
one  of  the  other  batteries. 

It  was  a  great  success  from  start  to  fin- 
ish. When  we  started,  our  bonfire  was  so 
large  nearly  the  whole  regiment  came 
around  to  see  what  was  doing.  The  band 
played,  the  men  yelled  and  we  let  every- 
body know  that  A  Battery  was  alive  and 
kicking.     We    had    boxing    matches    galore. 

pulled  off  a  whole  lot  of  stunts,  tossed  men 
about  fifteen  feet  high  in  a  big  tarpaulin, 
had  tugs  of  war  and  a  dozen  other  things 

.  .  .  B  Battery  is  going  to  play  us  in  a 
football   game  tlii-  coming  Thursday,   which 

is  Field  Day  ami  a  holiday  for  us.  The 
regimental  coach  has  disbanded  bis  team 
ami  i-;  coaching  Batten  B  to  see  it'  they 
can't  beat  us,  because  the  officers  Baj  the 
regiment  can'1   do  anything  till  A   Bat! 

i-   put   back   into   it-    place.    Not   only   do   the 

men  come  out  for  practise  when  1  ask 
them,  imt  the:      [Continued  on  page  839 
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AN  amusing  anecdote  is  related 
about  Wassily  Safonoff.  When 
that  eminent  Russian  was  con- 
^  ductor  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  he  went  back  to 
Europe  every  summer,  as  most  musi- 
cians did  before  the  war,  America  be- 
ing considered  the  better  place  to  earn 
money  and  Europe  to  spend  it.  He  suf- 
fered much  from  seasickness,  and  on 
one  of  the  trips  he  was  lying  on  his 
steamer  chair  looking  very  pale  and 
unhappy.  Suddenly  he  heard  Mrs.  Fritz 
Kreisler,  who  was  standing  near  him, 
humming  the  Russian  national  hymn. 
"For  heaven's  sake,"  exclaimed  the  suf- 
fering conductor,  "don't  sing  that,  or 
I  shall  have  to  get  on  my  feet." 

That  air  is  no  longer  the  Russian 
national  hymn,  because  its  words  glor- 
ify the  dethroned  Czar.  This  is  most 
unfortunate,  because  musically  it  is  the 
most  inspired  of  all  national  hymns, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  rather  than 
discard  the  song  permanently,  the  Rus- 
sians will  provide  it  with  a  new  text, 
reflecting  republican  sentiment. 

OUR  own  national  hymn  has  become 
within  the  last  few  days  a  first-page 
and  editorial  subject  in  the  newspapers, 
and  the  chief  topic  of  conversation  in 
musical  circles,  all  because  Dr.  Karl 
Muck  did  not  conduct  it  at  a  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Providence.  He  had  been  requested  to 
conduct  it,  either  before  or  after  his 
program,  by  the  presidents  of  nine  local 
women's  clubs,  but  their  joint  message 
was  ignored  on  the  ground  that  the  sub- 
scribers themselves  had  not  asked  for 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

The  manager  of  the  Boston  Orches- 
tra refused  to  sell  tickets  at  the  last 
moment,  for  fear,  perhaps,  that  indi- 
viduals might  enter  prepared  to  make 
a  demonstration  against  the  Prussian 
conductor.  Major  Henry  L.  Higgin- 
son,  who  created  this  orchestra  and  put 
aside  a  million  dollars  for  its  main- 
tenance, tho  a  staunch  patriot,  sided 
with  his  conductor,  going  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  he  would  disband  the  or- 
chestra and  sell  Symphony  Hall  in  Bos- 
ton if  the  public  clamor  for  the  per- 
formance by  it  of  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  continued.  On  his  return  to 
Boston  Dr.  Muck  aggravated  matters 
by  declaring  that  the  Symphony  Or- 
chestra was  "a  classical  musical  organ- 
ization," not  "a  military  band  or  a  ball- 
room orchestra."  "To  ask  us  to  play 
'The  Star  Spangled  Banner'  is  embar- 
rassing. It  is  almost  an  insult." 

Nevertheless,  he  did  conduct  this  an- 
them at  the  Friday  concert  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  and  then  placed  his  resigna- 
tion in  the  hands  of  Major  Higginson, 
who,  in  announcing  it  to  the  audience, 
declared  that  "to  lose  him  would  be  a 
calamity.  The  matter  rests  with  me.  It 
will  have  my  earnest  consideration." 

The  whole  thing  was  in  extremely 
bad  taste.  The  trouble  with  Major  Hig- 
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ginson  is  that  extravagant  praise  of  the 
organization  created  by  him  has  evi- 
dently made  him  look  on  it  as  a  thing 
apart  from  and  above  everything  else 
of  its  kind,  and  above  criticism  of  any 
kind.  He  has  found  out  his  mistake,  for 
the  press  has  been  practically  unani- 
mous in  censuring  the  attitude  of  the 
Boston  Orchestra.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  are  half  a  dozen  orchestras  in 
this  country  quite  as  "classical"  as  the 
Boston  band,  and  at  least  one  of  them, 
the  New  York  Philharmonic,  is  in  some 
respects  superior  to  it.  Its  leader,  Josef 
Stransky,  is  an  Austrian  subject,  a  Bo- 
hemian, yet  he  cheerfully  conducted  the 
anthem  of  the  country  which  has  wel- 
comed him  so  cordially  and  given  him 
profitable  employment.  So  did  Walter 
Damrosch  (who  was  born  in  Prussia, 
but  is  now  an  ardent  American)  at  the 
first  concert  of  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  So  did  Dr.  Kunwald 
of  Cincinnati,  and  the  conductors  of  all 
the  leading  orchestras  in  the  country. 
While  one  cannot  but  rejoice  that  this 
foolish  attempt  of  the  Boston  Orchestra 
to  evade  a  national  custom  has  failed 
dismally,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
playing  of  our  national  anthem  at  every 
symphony  concert  thruout  the  season 
would  be  a  little  trying.  Not  that  this 
anthem  is  musically  contemptible,  as 
"Yankee  Doodle"  for  instance  would 
be.  As  music,  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner," while  inferior  to  the  Russian  and 
Austrian  national  hymns,  is  not  at  all 
bad — far  better  than  "The  Watch  on 
the  Rhine."  Its  best  setting,  in  part,  is 
in  Puccini's  "Madama  Butterfly,"  where 
some  delightful  effects  are  achieved 
with  it.  But  it  is  not  well  to  flaunt  pa- 
triotism and  make  it  a  matter  of  mere 
routine  which  may  become  irksome  and 
thus  create  the  opposite  of  the  effect 
desired.  In  our  theaters  there  are  not 
a  few  spectators,  who,  tho  patriots,  re- 
sent getting  on  their  feet  so  often. 
Others  feel  that  the  cheap  shows  they 
witness  are  hardly  a  proper  back- 
ground for  the  performance  of  a  pa- 
triotic air. 

WHEN  Theodore  Roosevelt  heard 
about  Dr.  Muck's  action  he  de- 
clared that  "any  man  who  refuses  to 
play  'The  Star  Spangled  Banner'  in  this 
time  of  national  crisis  should  be  forced 
to  pack  up  and  return  to  the  country  he 
came  from."  Perhaps  Dr.  Muck  would 
not  be  unwilling  to  do  so  and  return 
to  Berlin  as  Ilofkapellmeister  of  the 
Kaiser,  who  holds  him  in  special  es- 
teem. Should  he  decide  to  leave  us,  who 
is  there  to  take  his  place?  How  about 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  or  Leopold  Sto- 
kowski?  Three  American  names  also 
might  be  considered:  Frank  Van  der 
Stucken,  Victor  Herbert,  Henry  Had- 
ley.  But  this  is  idle  speculation.  The 
latest  report  from  Boston  is  that  Major 
Higginson  takes  all  the  blame  on  him- 
self. He  now  declares  that  Dr.  Muck 
never  refused  to  conduct  our  anthem, 


and  that  he  will  meekly  do  it  wherever 
the  orchestra  plays. 

Thus  this  regrettable  incident  is 
closed.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that 
it  has  had  an  unfortunate  effect  in  New 
York,  for  it  was  followed  promptly  by 
the  announcement  that  no  operas  in 
German  would  be  given  at  the  Metro- 
politan this  season.  This  came  as  a  sur- 
prize, for  the  management  had  retained 
all  of  the  German  singers  except  Gad- 
ski  and  Goritz,  and  announced  the  usual 
Wagner  repertory.  The  whole  thing 
was  thrashed  out  last  spring,  when  all 
the  New  York  daily  newspapers  had 
editorials  approving  of  Mr.  Gatti-Ca- 
sazza's  policy,  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  connection  between  opera  and 
the  Prussian  militarism  we  are  bent  on 
exterminating.  Why,  then,  this  sudden- 
change  of  face? 

IT  is  no  secret  that  among  the  influ- 
ential directors  of  the  Metropolitan 
there  are  some  who  have  never  wanted 
German  opera  at  that  house  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  bores  them.  They 
have  reluctantly  submitted  to  its  sway 
because,  even  with  Caruso  and  Farrar, 
opera  cannot  be  made  to  pay  without 
Wagner,  whose  operas  always  receive 
more  performances  than  those  of  any 
Italian  or  French  composer.  These  di- 
rectors, it  is  surmised,  saw  their  chance 
and  by  a  flank  movement,  overthrew 
the  repertory  at  a  critical  moment.  The 
reason  advanced — that  our  tolerance  of" 
opera  in  German  would  make  the  Teu- 
tons think  we  were  divided  in  senti- 
ment— is  absurd.  We  shall  simply  be 
accused  of  chauvinism  and  narrow- 
mindedness.  The  Germans  themselves 
have  not  banished  French  or  Italian 
opera;  in  Frankfort,  for  instance, 
"Ai'da"  and  "Rigoletto"  were  sung  last 
month.  In  Paris,  it  is  true,  the  name  of 
the  Rue  Richard  Wagner  has  been 
changed  to  that  of  a  French  composer, 
Alberic  Magnard,  a  victim  of  the  war. 
But  in  London  the  Wagner  nights!  at 
the  Promenade  Concerts  are  as  popular 
as  ever  and  Wagner  operas  have  been 
produced  in  several  English  cities  since 
the  war  began. 

It  is  particularly  stupid  to  banish  the 
operas  of  Wagner,  because  he  himself 
was  as  anti-Prussian  as  a  French  gen- 
eral. Were  he  alive  he  would  be  a 
leader  of  the  revolution  which  is  bound 
to  come;  he  was  exiled  eleven  years  for 
taking  part  in  one  revolution;  and  to 
Mathilde  Wesendonck  he  wrote  in 
April,  1859: 

"It  is  interesting  that,  upon  an  out- 
break between  Germany  and  France,  I 
should  be  seeking  refuge  in  the  enemy's 
country.  I  am  much  afraid  of  losing  all 
my  patriotism,  and  being  secretly  de- 
lighted if  the  Germans  receive  another 
sound  thrashing.  Bonapartism  is  an 
acute,  a  passing  ailment  for  the  world 
— but  German-Austrian  reactionism  a. 
chronic,  an  abiding  one." 
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ALL  HANDS  AT  WORE 

A    United  States   dreadnought   at  her   task   of  planting   mines — there   are   two   piles   of   them   on   deck    near    the   rail   "» 
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-MORE 
WOMEN 
VOTERS 

Th  e  success  of 
the  woman  suf- 
frage amend- 
ment in  Nov 
York  is  a  big 
step  forward  in 
the  campaign  to 
give  women 
everywhere  an 
equal  vote  with 
men.  The  suf- 
frage map  of 
North  America, 
published  o  n 
another  page,  is 
graphic  infor- 
mation as  to  its 
recent  spread. 
The  photo- 

graphs here  are 
of  the  two 
women  who 
have  done  most 
to  w  i  n  suf- 
frage in  the 
United        Slates 
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NEW    FORK'S  LAST  PLEA   FOR   SUFFRAGE 
Twenty  thousand  women  marched  up  Fifth  Avenue  carrying  suffrage  petitions  signed   by  over  a  million   women   in   New  York  State 
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WHEN  THE  SOLDIERS  AREN'T  DRILLING 
The  community  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Chattanooga  leads  in  providing  recreation  for  the  soldiers  off  duty — magazines,  books,  music  and  "eats" 
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THE  CHURCH  HAS  A  SHARE  IN  ENTERTAINING 

All  kinds  of  fun  at   an  old-fashioned  Hallowe'en   social  given   by  the  young  people  in   one  of  the  churches   near  a   training   oomp 
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NATIONAL  EFFICIENCY 

A  MONTHLY  SECTION  DEVOTED  TO  BUSINESS,  PERSONAL  AND 
NATIONAL  EFFICIENCY,  CONDUCTED  IN  ASSOCIATION  WITH  THE 
NATIONAL   INSTITUTE   OF   EFFICIENCY  AND  THE  EFFICIENCY  SOCIETY 
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UNCLE  SAM'S  WAR-MADE  INDUSTRIES 


NATIONAL  efficiency,  like  national 
preparedness — bo  we  Americans  be- 
gan to  discern  clearly  about  the 
time  that  two  Hohenzollern  torpedoes 
leaped  out  of  the  night  and  found  their 
mark  in  the  Lusitania  and  in  the  hearts 
of  a  hundred  women  and  children — is  of 
various  kinds.  There  is  one  kind  that  is 
piracy.  But  there  is  another  kind — real 
national  efficiency — that  is  the  handmaid 
of  real  national  preparedness. 

Real  national  efficiency  is,  in  fact,  vir- 
tually synonymous  with  real  national  pre- 
paredness. It  is  that  which  makes  for  prog- 
ress^— world  progress.  It  is  the  accumula- 
tion of  meritorious  and  constructive  effort 
by  all  individuals  in  whole  nations  of  peo- 
ple. 

It  lias,  it  has  had  to  have,  much  to 
■lo  with  munitions  of  war.  But  it  has,  and 
It  ha-  Yi.l  t<>  have,  vastly  more  to  do  with 

■"liiKius  -iihI  devotions  and  innate  facil- 
ity and  promptitude  in  the  realization  and 
demonstration  of  ability  to  perform  con- 
structive -achievements  necessary  to  human 
happiness,  civilization  and  the  things  con- 
stituting civilization. 

There  was  something  all  wrong,  thus,  in 
the  fact  that  the  Germans  were,  before  the 
war,  supplying  America  with  the  dyes  for 
many  of  our  soldier  and  sailor  uniforms ; 
that  the  Germans,  in  fact,  were  actually 
putting  the  red  and  the  blue  in  our  own 
American   red-white-and-blue. 

And  dyes,  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
them,  were  only  the  smallest  part  of  the 
things  that  the  Germans,  and  other  na- 
tions, too,  were  sending  us,  making  us  pay 
for.   making  us  negligent  of  our  own  real 

eparedness. 

They  sent  knit  goods,  very  much  of 
them,  from  Saxony.  Rather  cheerfully  we 
paid  the  Imperial  German  Government  vir- 
tually, about  two  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
for  goods  even  so  nationally  unimportant 
as  these.  They  sent  hides  and  gloves,  glass, 
porcelfliDi  cutlery,  a  thousand  things  more, 
all  'Made  in  Germany,"  right  down  till 
August  2,  1014,  and  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  even  thereafter  they  sent  dyes 
and  a  few  things  more,  via  submarine. 

It  was  nol  v"  very  long  after  that  when 
the  Imperial  German  Government  sent 
two  torpedoes  at   the  "Lusitania." 

And  now.  very  likely,  the  imperial  Ger- 
man Government  wishes  that  it  hadn't! 

For  those  two  torpedoes  traced  on  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  and  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  the  Betting  for  an  important 
American  Magna  Charts  that  we  may  call 
Our  Declaration  of  Industrial  Independ- 
ence. "In  resolute  manner,"  observed  Dr. 
■  mas  H.  Norton,  of  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce,  "American 
industry  issued  an  economic  Declaration  of 
Independence  worthy  to  be  ranked  along- 
side the  political  declaration  of  our  great- 
grandfathers." 

Well,  we  used  to  get  many  of  our  paints 
and  pigments,  lacquers  and  varnishes,  from 
Germans;  now  we  make  all  such  materials 
ourselves. 
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We  make  our  own  knit  goods  now ;  in 
the  year  1916,  we  exported  twenty  millions' 
worth. 

We  used  to  buy  much  cutlery  from  Ger- 
mans. Now  we  make  our  own — and  Ger- 
man butchers  in  America  find  it  very  sat- 
isfactory. 

We  used  to  send  the  German  potash 
center,  Strassfurt,  over  $17,000,000  a 
year.  And  it  is  in  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dustrial Independence  that  we  shall  never 
do   that   again. 

For  the  potash  industry  in  America 
needed  merely  to  be  delved  into.  "Potash 
comes  from  Strassfurt,"  we  Americans 
long  had  said,  as  if  that  settled  the  mat- 
ter, inasmuch  as  we  were  busy  at  things 
other  than  potash.  And  now  the  men  of 
a  new  American  industry  say  "Strassfurt 
can  go  where  the  Germans  sent  the  Lusi- 
tania, for  we  are  making  in  America  more 
and  more  potash,  and  very  soon  we  shall 
be  making  more  than  America  and  the 
western   world  can  use." 

"But  where?"  the  Imperial  German 
Government,  doubting,  wishing  it  had  not 
sent  those  torpedoes,  might  well  ask.  "And 
how?"  The  answer  is  that  we  have  sources 
of  potash  so  huge  that  all  the  Kaiser's 
horses  and  all  the  Kaiser's  men  could  not 
exhaust  them  in  half  a  century's  work. 

It  is  in  superabundance  in  kelp,  or  sea- 
weed, on  both  our  coasts,  and  on  both  of 
them  huge  industries  are  busy  moving  and 
reaping  it.  And  reaping  is  about  all  that 
is  necessary.  An  aquatic  reaper,  in  other 
words,  or  a  hundred  of  them,  goes  out 
into  the  ocean  along  our  Pacific  littoral, 
mows  and  reaps  a  harvest  that  Nature  re- 
peatedly supplies  in  unlimited  quantity. 
This  is  dried  and  ground.  Then  it's  ready 
for  use  as  fertilizer,  or  ready  for  further 
treatment  for  uses  innumerable,  in  the  dyes 
and  arts.  There  is  a  great  new  industry 
thus,  with  a  score  of  factories,  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 

BUT  that  isn't  all !  Providence  gave 
America  vast  veins  of  a  common  rock 
called  feldspar,  vast  deposits  of  Utah  alun- 
ite,  copious  brine  in  western  springs  and 
lakes,  and  all  these  are  transmutable  into 
potash. 

More  than  that,  Americans  are  finding 
ways  to  gather  it  from  the  by-product  of 
molasses  distilleries,  of  which  there  are 
twenty-six  in  America.  And  they  are  re- 
covering it  from  the  gases  of  blast  furnaces 
and  from  those  of  cement  mills ;  making 
it   from    tobacco   stems,    too. 

And  America  needed  nitrogen.  The  Army 
and  Navy  needed  it — the  fact  that  Con- 
gress appropriated  $20,000,000  in  1016  to 
organize  and  establish  the  industry  shows 
that.  And  it  is  important  to  the  arts,  to 
agriculture,  even  tho  the  kelp  from  the 
Pacific  littoral,  Dr.  Norton  says,  in  addi- 
tion   to    having    potash    that    at    pre-war 


rates  is  worth  $00,000,000  a  year,  has 
nitrogen  also  worth,  to  farms,  $60,000,000. 
We  are  relying  on  Chile  for  the  bulk  of 
our  nitrate  now ;  yet  an  American  chemist 
told  me,  "It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the 
Germans  could  cut  off  Chile,  because  we 
would  be  forced  to  produce — and  we 
could  !"  For  American  scientists  are  busy 
once  more  conquering  the  air,  making  ni- 
trogen by  fixation  of  it.  And  forthwith 
there  is  still  another  industry  being  born, 
in  the  spirit  of  our  Declaration,  and  in  it 
is  invested  vast  aggregates  of  capital. 

Mr.  Edison,  visiting  in  Germany  a  few 
years  back,  made  mental  note  of  the  fact 
that  some  evening  by  way  of  relaxation 
he  would,  in  order  to  have  his  own  supply 
of  carbolic  acid  with  which  to  make  phon- 
ograph records,  "put  his  mind  to  it,"  that 
is,  to  getting  his  own  supply.  When  the 
Germans  cut  his  supply  ofT — and  the  Ger- 
mans made  nearly  all  that  America  used — 
one  evening  he  "put  his  mind  to  it."  In  a 
few  hours  he  was  out  of  German  bondage, 
in  a  few  days  he  had  arranged  for  five 
times  the  amount  of  benzol,  a  coal-tar 
product  that  he  needed,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
not  only  was  he  making  all  the  carbolic 
he  needed,  in  a  small  factory  in  Orange, 
but,  in  addition,  about  two  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  aniline  every  day,  besides 
his  two  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  carbolic. 

IN  this  war  we  have  expanded  our  steel 
industry  till  our  capacity  is  two-thirds 
that  of  the  entire  world,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  enough  to  dispel  the  fear  of  the 
"Yellow  Peril,"  inasmuch  as  Japan  can 
make  only  500,000  tons  a  year,  about  one- 
one-hundred-and-fiftieth  part  of  our  pro- 
duction. One  of  the  three  elements  of  steel 
is  coke.  Making  coke  means,  nowadays, 
making  coal-tar  products  in  big,  smug 
smelters  that  do  their  work  mysteriously 
but  mightily.  And  these  coal-tar  products 
constituted  raw  material  for  an  industrial 
evolution  such  as  has  never  been  witnessed 
in  all  the  annals  of  industry.  In  other 
words,  whereas  prior  to  the  war  in  some 
six  establishment's  400  Americans  were 
manufacturing  3,300  short  tons  of  coal-tar 
colors,  principally  from  intermediates  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  Main,  the 
Spree,  now  not  only  are  we  providing  col- 
ors for  our  gigantic  textile  industry  with 
its  annual  output  close  to  two  thousand 
millions  of  dollars,  not  only  are  we  provid- 
ing colors  for  our  vast  leather,  paper,  ink, 
paint,  varnish,  feather,  fur,  woodwork, 
shoe-dressing  industries  and  many  others 
that  altogether  hire  over  two  millions  of 
workers  and  produce  output  worth  far 
over  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
every  year,  and  making  an  end  of  the  en- 
forced vacations  imposed  upon  many  indus- 
tries because  of  lack  of  German  dyes,  but 
we  have  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  firms 
in  this  industry  to  stay,  done  forever  with 
German  industrial  bondage.  And  some  of 
these  are  of  the  consequence  of  the  Du 
Ponts,  whose  chemists  probably  saved  the 
Allies   early   in    the   war. 
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But  tese  are  just  a  few  instances  of 
new  AmHcan  industries  given  abortive 
birth  by  Ijie  pugnacity  of  German  Kultur. 

There  \e  other  examples  too  numerous 
to  chronic?  altogether  here,  but  let  us  se- 
lect at  raijom  a  few : 

There  iSat  Perth  Amboy,  for  instance, 
a  gigantic  melter,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
America,  tcrefine  half  of  Bolivian  tin,  in- 
stead of  deluding  on  Europe.  At  Pomeroy, 


to  ships  and  ship-building,  which  raised 
the  total  of  capital  turned  by  American 
firms  to  that  work  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  to  $354,165,000.  And  this  indus- 
try, which  for  America  is.  in  a  sense,  new, 
has  also  bred  a  great  many  smaller  "feed- 
er" industries,  for  making  ships'  equip- 
ment, etc. 

Q  PAGHETTI  used  to  be  Italienne;  aow 


ply  had  come  from  Thuringia,  in  the  very 
heart  of  Germany.  The  department  passed 
the  word  to  the  American  glass  makers.  In 
a  month  a  satisfactory  supply  was  forth- 
coming; in  two  months  production  was  up 
and  costs  down — down  so  that  prices  were 
lower  than  ever.  Smaller  musical  instru- 
ments to  the  value  of  $1,500,000  a  year  we 
imported  from  Germany ;  now  we  make 
them.    We    have    discovered    how    to    treat 


Ohio,   at  M?on  City,   West  Virginia,   and     lO  the  very  finest  qualities  of  it,  even,  are     native   clays   effectively  ;    we   have   learned 


in  Pennsylvaia  and  Michigan,  Americans 
are  now  pro«cing  bromine.  Lanolin,  or  re- 
fined wool  giase,  for  salves,  ointments  and 
emulsions,  w?  imported  into  America  be- 
fore the  wa  at  the  rate  of  2.500,000 
pounds  a  yer,  and  the  unrefined  wool 
grease,  for  te  in  cordage  factories,  tan- 
neries, etc.,  ^s  imported  at  the  rate  of 
12,000,000  poiids  a  year.  Now  we  make 
it. 

We  paid  oui$580,000  a  year  for  Prus- 
sia tes,  in  a  ytr  we  reduced  importation 
a  third  ;  now  vat  American  plants  are  fur- 
nishing our  sutily.  We  imported  around 
8,000,000  pound.of  oxalic  acid,  which  has 
innumerable  use,  every  year ;  now  our 
chemists  have  Szed  upon  sawdust  and 
caustic  alkalis  at  are  likely  soon  to  seize 
upon  our  westeri  mountains  of  corncobs, 
making  oxalic,  aj  having  done,  inciden- 
tally, with  impoiation  of  it.  American 
chemists,  noting  lat  we  imported  about 
90,000  tons,  wortb|500,000,  of  carbonate, 
chloride  and  dioxid,  which  are  derivatives 
of  barite,  saunter*  into  the  depths  of 
America  and  opene,  up  immense  deposits 
of  the  finest  qualitjof  barite  and  in  two 
months,  from  Tenn\see,  two  carloads  of 
barium  salts  were  fa;ng  north  to  chemical 
centers.  The  submar.es  and  other  factors 
thwarted  our  supplyof  Russian  petrola- 
tum. So  Americans  "it  their  minds  to  it." 
In  short  order  they  it  only  discovered  a 
substitute  quite  as  gjd  as  the  original, 
but  eleven  or  twelve  in>rovements. 

A  NOTTTER  new  ind^try  rapidly  becom 


American,  for  the  American  manufacturers 
discovered  in  Durham  wheat  a  wheat  suffi- 
ciently hard  to  make  it  satisfactorily.  Be- 
fore Christmas,  1914,  a  dealer  in  novelties 
in  New  York  City,  along  with  not  a  few 
others,  was  intent  on  taking  away  from 
Germany  her  toy  industry,  and  now  in  a 
throbbing  five-story  building  he  is  demon- 
strating, as  the  others  are  doing,  that  the 
American  public  likes  American  toys — and 
exports  show,  indeed,  that  even  the  South 
African  public  does,  also !  And  these  manu- 
facturers rapidly  are  getting  patents.  A 
mica  industry  has  been  established  and  it 
is  utilizing  American  mica  deposits.  A  por- 
celain industry  is  making  chemical  por- 
celains of  a  kind  obtainable  before  the  war 
only  from  France  and  Germany,  both  of 
which  have  kept  methods  and  constituents 
secret  twenty  years. 

Another  industry  is  taking  the  business 
Germany  had  worked  up  in  imitation  Turk- 
ish rugs.  Germany  has  long  made  most  of 
our  finest  gloves  and  other  leather  ob- 
jects; now,  in  Gloversville,  New  York,  and 
in  other  centers,  Americans  are  finishing 
the  skins  that  used  to  be  sent  to  Germany. 
We  have  long  produced  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  raw  sealskins,  which  we  sold  to 
English  furriers,  and  then,  at  an  advance 
of  52  per  cent  on  the  cost,  as  an  average, 
bought  them  back  again — bought  more  than 
any  nation  whatever;  now  America  is  es- 
tablishing a  fur  industry  of  the  first  order. 
Our  sensitive  photographic  paper  and  many 
of  our  photographic  supplies  came  from 
Germany;    now   we   make    them.    Much   of 


how  to  utilize  glass  that  Germany  got  from 
Nebraska,  to  turn  into  quartz  glass  that 
was  highly  resistant  and  high-priced  be- 
cause useful  for  test  tubes,  retorts,  etc.  We 
have  learned  how  to  make  many  kinds  of 
laboratory  utensils  and  laboratory  appara- 
tus and  machinery.  We  are  making  our 
own  optical  glass  in  quantities  huge  enough 
for  our  increasing  Army  and  Navy.  We  are 
making  invar  metal,  an  alloy  of  nickel  and 
steel  invaluable  for  its  low  coefficient  of 
expansion.  Our  manganese  ore  and  niotal 
industry  is  being  developed,  in  Virginia, 
Tennessee,   Colorado,   California. 

WE  are  making  ichthyol,  an  Austrian 
pharmaceutical  drug.  Indeed  we  are 
making  for  the  first  time  drugs  without 
number;  common,  much-used  aspirin — a  de- 
rivative of  salicylic  acid  to  make  which 
new  works  are  going  up  in  New  York — is  a 
familiar  one  selected  almost  at  random. 
We  are  making  chemicals,  too,  without 
number.  The  authorized  capital  of  firms 
organized  between  January  1,  1915,  and 
September  1,  this  year,  to  manufacture 
drugs,  chemicals  and  dyes  was  $230,670,- 
000,  $13,000,000  of  which  was  for  the  last 
August,  with  an  indicated  investment  for 
1917  of  over  $75,000,000.  Already  nineteen 
firms,  with  a  capita]  of  over  $1,000,000, 
have  been  established.  The  results  of  this 
investment  are  reflected  already  in  the  fact 
that  imports  of  drugs,  chemicals  and  dyes 
are  steadily  becoming  negligible ;  and  ex- 
ports are  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In 
1914,    thus,    we    exported    chemicals,    drugs 


x\ing  one  of  gigantityroportions  is  that     our  fancy  and  filled  paper  and  letter  litho-     and  dyes  to  the  amount  of  $27,000,000;  in 


for  the  making  of  aerop^nes.  Figures  again 
tell  the  tale :  Since  JarJary  1,  1915,  down 
to  September  of  the  prelnt  year,  the  aggre- 
gate of  capital  of  new  aloplane  and  muni- 
tion firms  amounted  to  £03.225,000,  $36,- 
400,000  of  which  was  «r  August,  this 
year.  With  the  aeroplanendustry  has  been 
born  a  great  family  of  jttle  in- 
dustries" that  are  thrivi^  lustily 
— industries  for  the  makii}  of  spe- 
cial engine  parts,  for  tt  treat- 
ment of  spruce  for  fusil^e  and 
propellor,  for  the  mafyg  of 
"dope,"  which  is  a  diffieulboating 
for  the  planes  that  has  to  I  light, 
strong,  resistant  to  water  hd  to 
great  and  abrupt  extremes  <  heat 
and  cold.  Likewise  the  motion 
industry  gave  birth  to  nuiWous 
"little  industries."  Many  of  hese 
have  been  described,  but  one  tich 
is  peculiarly  striking  came  t\  no- 
tice in  New  York  City  labo^ir- 
cles,  along  with  a  scarcin  of 
jewelers.  In  a  word,  many  jewbra 
were  discovered  in  East  Side  ifts 
making  high  wages  at  a  new  inis- 
try — notably  that  of  maKig 
gages,  which  are  used  by  the  hL 
dred  in  the  making  of  guns  ad 
shells,  where  inspection  is  inc4- 
sant. 

It    is    worth    pointing    out    tlu\ 
some  of  the   rubber   manufacturin 
companies  have  discovered  what  i 
for    many     purposes    virtually     a 
good  a  product  as  synthetic  rubber 
could  be.  It  is  also  worth  note  that 
in  August  of  the  present  year  nine- 
teen  new   millions  of  capital  went 


graphic  work  came  from  the  same  source; 
now  we  make  it.  That  is  why  souvenir  pos- 
tals are  cheaper  than  ever  before. 

Hardly  had  August,  1914,  passed  when 
some  of  our  watchmakers  told  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  that  they  could  not  get 
curved  watch  faces,  inasmuch  as  their  sup- 


UNITED    WE    STAND 


1917,  despite  shipping  difficulties,  we  raised 
this  amount  to  $1.85.000.000.  The  value  of 
explosives  jumped  from  $6,000,000  in  1914, 
to  $820,000,000  in  the  last  fiscal  year;  and 
under  another  heading,  "other  explosives" 
exported,  amounted  to  $420,000,000. 

There  are  vital  lessons  in  all  these  fig- 
ures and  in  all  this  evidence  of  a 
vast  and  comprehensive  change  in 
the  economic  position  of  America 
— lessons  no  less  bitter  to  the  Im- 
perial German  Government,  one 
may  imagine,  than  gratifying  to 
the  U.  S.  A. 

In'  one  word,  America  already 
has  §venged  the  "Lusitania" — the 
army  of  civilian  chemists  and  busi- 
ness men  have  attended  to  that,  on 
a  gigantic  scale. 

In  another  word,  America  has 
put  into  effect,  conclusively,  past 
all  doubt,  her  Declaration  of  In- 
dustrial   Independence. 

One  might  write  a  book  on  what 
all  this  means  when  reflected  in  the 
future  of  America.  It  means,  in 
one  sentence,  that  no  nation  cau 
invade  us  industrially  and  put  us 
into  bondage  again — particularly 
since  the  Extra  Reserve  Law.  ap- 
proved September  S.  1910.  blocks 
"dumping."  which  was  Germany's 
weapon  of  subjugation,  so  that 
henceforth  any  attempt  to  sell 
goods  below  cost  of  production 
makes  the  seller  liable  to  criminal 
action  and  his  goods  liable  lo  con- 
fiscation. It  inc. in-;,  in  another  sen- 
tence, that  no  nation  in  the  world 
dare.  [Continued  on  page  351 


This  Austin  Standard  Type  No.  .)  Budding,  300  ft.  x  300  ft., 
a  60-day  building,  was  ready  for  the  Nordyke  &  Marmon  Co., 
Indianapolis,  two  weeks  ahead  of  time".  On  this  perform- 
ance record  the  owner  ordered  another,  and  larger  building. 


We    built    this    building,     \uslin    Standard    No.    9    mill-typo 
construction,  80   ft.    \   30&  ft..   3  stories,   for  the   Pittsburgh 

Transformer   Co..    Pittsburgh,    in    78    working-days,    finishing 
the   building   i>ruper  several   days   ahead    of   schedule. 


"Results,  not  Excuses,"  h  the  slogan  on  the  cover 
of  our  new  catalog.  It  is  worth  your  while  to  send  for 
this  if  you  need  a  new  building.  Write,  'phone  or  wire 
the  office  nearest  the  prospective  work. 


Austin  Standard 

So  far  in  1917,  we  have  buit  109  buildings 

flc 

Every  one  of  these  buildings  has  been  jady  for  the  owner  on  Hi 

or  ahead  of  time. 

Every,  building  has  been  built  within  i<  scheduled  cost. 

Each  building  stands,  and  will  stand  J  years  to  come,  an  eviden 

of  the  high  quality  of  Austin  Const-ration. 

Ready  for  the  Ov 

This  sureness  of  results  in  meeing  your  needs  for  fact<): 
your  equipment  and  material,  order  an  Austin  Facli 

on  time\ 

Owners  have  found  this  samesureness'f  results  in  retaining  us  to  hanfl 
from  start  to  finish,  industrial  building  roblems  of  any  size  or  kind. 
With  our  comprehensive,  well-distriKted  organization  we  take  the  ! 
sponsibilty  for  the  successful  design,  instruction  and  equipment  of  cci 
plcte  factories,  power  plants,  etc. 

THE  AUST 

INDUSTRIAL  BUILDH 


'Quil 
Tin 


Complete 

action 

le" 


ractory-Buildings 

1  owners,  aggregating  5,370,000  square  feet  of 
•ace. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  an  almost  certain  sureness  of  results  that  we 
offer  the  prospective  owner  Austin  Standard  Factory-Buildings — 
Delivered  complete  on  a  production  schedule.  Quality,  cost  and 
time   of  completion  guaranteed. 

er  Ahead  of  Time 

ice  means  that  you  can  close  that  pending  contract,  order 
lilding  to  house  them,  and  that  building  will  be  ready, 
ad  of  time. 

We  do  the  engineering  work,  either  in  our  office  or  we  lend  you 
our  engineers  to  act  as  a  part  of  your  staff,  to  develop  your  own 
ideas,  in  your  own  plant. 

Using  the  Austin  Organization  for  the  entire  work  means  unit  responsi- 
bility, a  short  phrase  but  full  of  meaning  to  the  experienced. 

COMPANY 


This  Building  was  ready  for  the  New  York  Air  Brake  Com- 
pany at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  10  days  ahead  of  completion 
schedule.  Our  record  here  hrought  orders  for  four  more 
buildings    for    the    same    owner,    all    larger    than    this    one. 


Contracted  for  on  a  ;<j-<!ay  schedule,  we  finished  this  foundry 
building  for  the  General  Electric  Company  at  Lynn,  Mass.. 
36  days  ahead  of  time.  The  building  is  an  extension  of 
an  older  one.    Note  the  better  lighting  in  the  new  building. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


New  York  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 

Detroit  Indianapolis 

Export   Representative:    American   Steel    Export    Co., 
Woolworth    Bldg.,    New   York 


'ost    and 

npletion 

eed" 


The   longest    building    the    General    Electric    Company    ever    built   at    Schenectady,    S6o  ft.  X  100  ft.,  Completed    in    :<>   working- 
days   alter    the   order,    4    days   ahead    of    schedule. 

Illllllllllllllllllllllllllll'l"! '■■- I V^'l'llllllllllllll'lllllllll'llllilllllllll!1"! "i-llllllllllllllllllllllllHllllllli'HIlii'l'iilll!!1! "HimilUlil 


A  Better   Day's  Work 

Ask  the  Plan  and  Purchase  Department  of  The  Independent 
to  Advise  You  on  Factory  Equipment  for  Efficiency 


Would  you 
find  it  a 
benefit  to 
have  an  au- 
tomatic coun- 
ter on  any 
of  your  ma- 
chines ?  One 
by  which  you 
could  tell  at 
any  moment 
how  many 
articles  in 
the  grand 
total  have 
passed  thru 
themachine? 


Night  work  can  be  carried  on  under  lighting  condi- 
tions so  comfortable  for  the  workers,  and  so  efficient 
in  the  matter  of  clear,  shadowless  i'lumination  as  to 
resemble  closely  the  quality  of  sun-light.  There  is  an 
advantage  in  having  this  equipment — proper  fixtures, 
properly  placed,  reinforced  by  properly  painted  walls 


You  can't  eliminate  fire  danger  al- 
together, but  you  can  reduce  it  to 
the  minimum.  One  source  of  danger 
is  loose  paicr.  Don't  a".ow  it  to  ac- 
cumulate. This  baler  will  compress  the 
loose  waste  paper  into  KO-lb.  bales 
— or  bigger  if  you  like.  Made  of  metal, 
a  good  baler  can  be  listed  among  the 
fire  prevention  devices — besides  which 
it  pays  its  way.  If  you  are  burning 
old  paper  now,  you  are  burning  money  ! 


This  small 
device  contains 
chemicals 
which  direct- 
ed on  an  in- 
cipient fire  will 
put  it  o-t  and 
save  unknown 
loss.  Thir.k  in 
how  many 
places  ycu 
need  it! 


When  you  go  home  at  night  do 
you  feel  sure  that  your  plant 
is  protected  from  prowlers?  Dur- 
ing the  daytime  can  you  be  sure 
that  even  the  most  distant  part 
of  the  yard  is  secure?  A  prop- 
erly constructed  fence  will  save 
you  money,  time  and  much  worry 


Did  you  ever  have  pack- 
ages go  astray  in  transit  ? 
Why  not  do  away  with 
such  trouble  by  using  a 
tag -addressing  machine 
like  this,  which  can  print, 
address  and  count  one 
hundred    tags    a    minute? 


danger  ib  a. ■.-.  i  nt    in   a    I     '  i  torehouse.   Means  to 

n  duct   fire-hazard   have  been   highly  dove. oped   of   recent  years,   under 
the  spur  of   public   opinion   against   i  ble  loss  of  life  and 

tagre.  Today  au'omatic  sprinklers  such  as  these  on  the 
ceiling,  with  water  ready  to  be  let  loose  if  a  fire  occurs,  are  in 
general  use  in  factories,  warehouses,  institutions  and  office  buildings 


along  on  a  chosen  path,  turning  corners,  and  arriving  at 
their  proper  destination  without  being  touched  by  human  hands, 
boxes  of  parts  start  off  from  one  point  in  the  plant  and  arrive  at 
another  with  a  saving  of  time  and  labor  that  is  truly  astounding, 
if  one  compares  such  results  with  the  methods  of  but  a  few  years 
ago.    After   a  study   of   your   problem   install   a   set   of   rolling   tubes 


Have  you  a  system  by  which 
tools,  parts,  and  finished 
goods  are  all  allotted  to  cer- 
tain places?  Does  any  one 
person  know  where  to  find 
them?  Look  at  the  orderli- 
ness of  this  stock  room, 
with  its  steel  racks,  capable 
of  standing  the  strain,  the 
hard  use,  and  of  withstand- 
ing fire.  Note  the  designa- 
tions on  sides  and  ceiling. 
Similar  racks  can  bring  sim- 
ilar    order     to     your     plant 


Are  the  fore- 
men of  all 
your  depart- 
ments able  to 
turn  at  once 
to  all  neces- 
sary records — 
and  yet  to  feel 
assured  that 
this  valuable 
material  has 
full  fire  and 
loss  protec- 
tion ?  This 
movable  file 
case  (which 
can  be  made 
up  in  any  re- 
quired arrange- 
ment and  size 
of  compart- 
ments) can  be 
easily  and 
quickly  run 
into  your  vault 
or  fire- proof 
storeroom  at 
r.isht,  and  in 
the  morning 
can  be  pushed 
to  the  desk 
where  its  con- 
tents will  be 
used     all     day 


Wheelbarrows,  long  rows 
of  wheelbarrows  coming 
back  empty,  dragged  by 
tired  men  who  have  spent 
the  whole  day  transport- 
ing unfinished  goods  from 
one  department  to  an- 
other, coming  back  for 
another  load,  are  a  dis- 
appearing feature  in  many 
manufacturing  plants,; 
even  the  small  car  on  a 
narrow  track  to  be  load- 
ed and  pushed  about,  and 
which  replaced  the  bar- 
row in  many  plants,  is 
giving  way  to  the  elec- 
tric truck,  which  can  lift 
and  transport  without 
man-power  or  tracks,  and 
man  -  power  or  tracks, 
and  without  getting  tired 


Straining  muscles  of  .back,  arms  and  legs 
used  to  mark  the  lifting  and  transport- 
ing of  heavy  articles  in  the  shop  or 
storage  sheds,  and  a  day's  work  was  com- 
paratively small.  Today  it  is  possible  to 
have  such  work  done  by  heavily-construct- 
ed hoists  which  easily  and  quickly  pick  up, 
carry  and  place  the  heaviest  products — of 
stone,   paper,  wood,  iron  or  other  metals 


.. — 


"There's  some  of  them  out  in  the  yard 
beyond  the  main  track — but  it's  time  to 
quit  ;  we'll  get  'em  in  tomorrow."  Old 
stuff,  isn't  it?  It's  what  you  used  to 
hear ;  but  not  today.  In  these  days  we 
can  throw  a  flood  of  intense  light  into 
the  darkest  corner,  can  spread  rays  of 
lisht  over  a  wide  extent,  can  concen- 
trate them  on  a  near  or  a  distant  point, 
in  short,  for  time-saving  or  protection 
the  manager  now  has  at  his  command 
apparatus  that  doubles  the  day  and 
leaves  no  place  in  the  plant  unguarded 


Stand  near  the  wash-basins  in  your 
factory  at  noon  today  and  watch  for 
evidence  of  time  lost  because  of  poor 
accommodations,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  discomfort  of  the  men  and  their 
forced  neg'ect  of  a  common  need 
and  a  sanitary  measure.  Good  ar- 
rangements, giving  sufficient  room 
for  quick  use  by  all  hands,  good 
equipment,  so  constructed  as  to  be 
kept  clean  easily  and  to  assure 
plenty  of  water — hot  and  cold — are 
proved  to  be  an  economy,  as  well  as 
evidence     of     efficient     management 


Tin,  glass,  china  and 
enamel-ware  drinking 
cups  are  not  as  nu- 
merous as  they  once 
were  in  factories — ■ 
but  there  are  still 
some  plants  in  which 
the  bubbling  fountain 
would  prove  an  econ- 
omy. If  your  help  are 
obliged  to  have  dirty 
hands,  the  cui 
drink  will  be  a  boon 
to  them.  If  you  are 
troubled  with  water 
waste,  the  automatic 
feature  of  these drin'.- 
ing  fountains  will 
appeal     to     you,     too 


Opening  a  long  row  of 
windows,  or  several  rows, 
one  after  the  other,  is  a 
waste  of  time.  You  can 
arrange  your  sash  over- 
head so  as  to  be  opened 
all  at  once  by  one  motion 
of  an  easily  moved  lever 
— a  plain  case  of  econ- 
omy   and    real    efficiency 


Have  you  thought  of  what 
ventilation  wou'd  do  in  In- 
creasing   tlio    comfort   of 

your     help     anil     Inf.  I 

\  our       cut  i  r  e        out  put  ? 

Look  at  tin-  large  tube  in 
the  upper  ii't'i   hand  i 

n. -r    of    this    picture:    it's 

full   of  the  bad   air  I 

without    it    (and   the  > 
trie      fan      at  ad) 

lid  In-  filing  this  plant 
• — and  it's  carrying  it 
and     away     all     the     time 


THE  MANUFACTURER'S  PROBLEM 

BY  EDWARD  EARLE  PURINTON 

DIRECTOR   OF   THE   INDEPENDENT   EFFICIENCY   SERVICE 


'■^■■a"nBg"n"n"«"w"«"ti 


SUPPOSE  you  were  engaged  in  a  life- 
and-death  grapple  with  a  burglar  who 
had  come  to  rob  yen  while  your  fam- 
ily were  sleeping.  The  fight  was  desperate. 
You  were  about  evenly  matched.  Whoever 
prevailed  would  have  to  do  it  by  killing 
the  other.  And  you  understood  the  situa- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  you  knew  the  burglar 
would  kill  the  whole  family  if  he  had  to  in 
order  to  get  off  with  his  booty.  Suddenly 
you  heard  cries  of  alarm  from  the  next 
room,  where  two  of  your  little  brothers 
were  sleeping.  They  had  evidently  waked 
and  were  on  the  point  of  rushing  in  to 
help    you. 

Then  the  burglar  gave  a  long  whistle  to 
his  pal  outside.  The  .pal  shot  in  thru  the 
window,  straight  to  the  room  where  your 
little  brothers  were  sounding  the  alarm. 
Soon  the  little  fellows  would  be  stabbed 
into  everlasting  silence.  What  could  you 
do?  Nothing,  but  keep  on  fighting — and 
calling  for  help! 

Here,  in  a  rough  parable,  we  have  the 
position  of  the  Allies  at  this  moment.  The 
international  burglar,  bully  and  braggart 
named  Wilhelm  of  Germany,  starting  to 
plunder  the  human  family  in  the  night  of 
his  moral  darkness,  found  the  unexpected 
opposition  too  strong  in  France.  Then  he 
whistled  to  the  minor  members  of  his' crim- 
inal band,  who  jumped  in  to  stab  Italy 
dead,  and  choke  Russia  helpless.  In  this 
new  crisis,  all  Europe  is  calling  to  us  to 
save  it  from  destruction — and  to  save  our- 
selves also. 

Military  experts  consider  that  the  Kaiser 
had  three  objects  in  pushing  toward  Petro- 
grad  and  Venice  at  the  same  time.  The 
first  was  to  deliver  a  grand-stand  play  in 
home  politics,  by  making  the  German  peo- 
ple think  a  series  of  triumphs  had  really 
begun.  The  second  was  to  divide  and  disin- 
tegrate the  French  and  English  forces,  by 
luring  them  off  suddenly  to  help  Italy  and 
Russia.  The  third  object,  and  the  most  dan- 
gerous, was  to  overrun  Italy  and  put  her 
out  of  the  game  in  the  next  few  months, 
then  concentrate  the  German  and  Austrian 
armies  in  France  for  combined  attack  be- 
fore the  United  States  could  put  a  great 
army  in  the  field ! 

WHAT  can  France  and  England  do? 
Viry  little  more  than  they  are  doing. 
The  whole  situation  is  up  to  the  American 
manufacturer.  He  is  the  only  man  who  can 
save  Italy,  by  producing  and  shipping 
enough  supplies  in  the  next  few  months  to 
make  possible  an  effective  and  permanent 
resistance  by  the  Italian  army.  The  des- 
perate need  of  Italy  has  placed  the  key 
to  the  future  of  the  world  in  the  hands 
of  tli"  American  manufacturer. 

Why  did  BO  marvelous  a  fighter  as  Gen- 
eral Cadorna  lose  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  men,  killed,  wounded  or  raptured, 
in  a  single  week?  Because  the  guns,  shells. 
materials  and  supplied  of  the  Italian  army 
had  run  out.  This  unparalleled  loss  of 
men  was  chiefly  due  to  the  lack  of  certain 
manufactured  articles,  that  we  alone  could 
furnish.  The  Austrians  were  able  to  setee 
hundreds  of  guns  because  the  guns  had 
no  ammunition,  and  thousands  of  men  be- 
cause the  men  had  no  food.  No  army  can 
win  a  battle  without  weapons  and  rations. 
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The  hand  of  Destiny  has  painted  on  the 
horizon  of  the  world  a  huge  sign.  It  reads : 
The  way  to  world  victory  starts  in  the 
American  factory. 

War  evolution  proceeds  in  cycles.  The 
first  six  months  of  our  participation  in 
the  war  was  the  cycle  of  conservation.  The 
next  six  months  will  be  the  cycle  of  pro- 
duction. Conservation  is  a  feminine  virtue, 
Production  is  a  masculine.  They  must  be 
united.  We  have  been  learning  how  to  save, 
we  must  learn  as  effectively  how  to  pro- 
duce. Greater,  faster  and  better  produc- 
tion by  the  American  manufacturer  seems 
now  likely  to  become  the  deciding  issue  of 
the  war.  How  shall  we  force  the  issue? 

THE  war  has  driven  home  a  truth  we  had 
forgotten — that  every  human  interest 
is  bound  up  with  every  other.  The  manu- 
facturer's problem  is  our  problem.  Who- 
ever makes  clothing  or  canned  goods,  shells 
or  ships,  yarn  or  bandages  or  medical  sup- 
plies, or  anything  else  the  soldiers  need, 
fights  our  battle  for  us  and  deserves  every 
bit  of  moral  and  material  support  we  can 
give.  The  manufacturer  is  probably  carry- 
ing the  heaviest  war  burden  of  any  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.  The  world  ex- 
pects him  not  only  to  make  bricks  without 
straw,  but  to  make  two  bricks  where  be- 
fore he  made  one. 

His  raw  material  is  reduced  in  some 
cases  to  less  than  half  the  normal  supply, 
yet  the  world  asks  him  to  achieve  a  mod- 
ern miracle  and  reach  a  200  per  cent  out- 
put from  a  50  per  cent  supply.  He  is 
greatly  handicapped  by  the  shortage  of 
labor,  some  of  his  most  reliable  men  have 
been  drafted  for  battle  service  or  have  en- 
listed for  home  service,  and  he  cannot  fill 
their  places.  He  cannot  ship  goods  promptly 
and  hold  his  regular  customers  in  line, 
because  the  railroads,  now  in  the  service 
of  the  Government,  are  two  to  six  weeks 
behind  schedule  in  delivering  freight.  He 
cannot  make  the  sales  he  used  to  make ; 
he  has  to  charge  higher  prices,  yet  people 
are  economizing  more  than  ever  before ; 
some  of  his  keenest  salesmen  have  gone  to 
war,  others  are  selling  Liberty  bonds  or 
doing  something  else  uncommercially  pa- 
triotic ;  and  the  manufacturer  himself,  pro- 
vided he  is  a  big  man,  is  too  much  absorbed 
in  the  nation's  welfare  to  give  much 
thought  to  personal  profit.  He  cannot  make 
his  collections  on  time  and  thus  meet  his 
obligations  when  they  mature,  because  the 
man  to  whom  he  sells  is  even  harder 
pushed  by  the  run  of  high  prices  and  short 
resources. 

P>ut  in  spite  of  these  and  many  more 
difficulties,  the  manufacturer  has  taken  a 
long  lead  in  patriotic  work.  When  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  called  for  aid 
from  private  institutions,  a  hearty  response 
came  from  more  than  20,000  manufacturing 
and  allied  concerns — a  larger  enlistment 
for  regular  war  service  than  came  from  all 
the  schools,  churches,  reform  societies  and 
business  associations  combined!  Further- 
more, many  of  the  head  officials  of  the  larg- 
est manufacturing  corporations  have  re- 
signed their  positions,  temporarily  or  per- 
manently, for  the  sake  of  helping  the  Gov- 
ernment win  the  war,  and  without  pay.  A 
half  dozen  of  these  men,  recently  photo- 
graphed together,  have  been  receiving  sal- 


aries all  the  way  from  $50,000  to  $1,000,- 
000  a  year ;  these  royal  incomes  they 
promptly  and  cheerfully  sacrificed  when 
they  heard  the  call  to  a  greater  work — 
national  war  efficiency.  To  a  great  business 
man,  business  means  all  things  desirable, 
from  pleasure  to  religion.  When  he  gives 
that  up,  he  has  reached  a  point  of  super- 
human devotion. 

A  new  epoch  of  industrial  progress  for 
humanity  was  quietly  but  everlastingly 
marked  the  other  day  when  the  steel  and 
iron  makers  of  America,  representing  the 
largest  corporate  interests  of  the  world, 
bound  themselves  in  a  patriotic  pledge  to 
unite  their  forces  under  the  direction  of 
the  United  States  Government,  whose  ad- 
vice they  would  seek  and  follow  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  It  is  the  man  of  higb 
place  who  knows  how  to  be  really  humble. 

The  demand  for  increased  output  by  the 
American  manufacturer  will  extend  years 
beyond  the  close  of  the  war.  Take  one  item, 
for  example.  Building  operations  in  Eng- 
land are  now  at  a  standstill.  The  dearth 
of  homes  for  workers  is  appalling.  An  esti- 
mate last  week  shows  that  1,000,000  new 
houses  will  be  required  for  English  fam- 
ilies at  the  close  of  the  war.  Most  of  the 
lumber  will  have  to  come  from  the  United 
States — and  our  production  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  our  own  use.  Hundreds  of  exam- 
ples like  this  might  be  mentioned,  apply- 
ing to  other  manufactured  goods.  We  must 
not  only  supply  and  equip  the  armies  of 
the  Allies  and  our  own,  we  must  prepare 
to  become  the  manufacturing  center  of  the 
world  for  the  next  ten  years. 

THE  great  American  war  triumvirate  is 
the  soldier,  the  government  official,  and 
the  manufacturer.  We  have  been  told  how 
to  help  the  soldier,  how  to  cooperate  with 
the  Government  official — newspapers,  maga- 
zines and  trade  journals  are  full  of  these 
suggestions.  But  without  the  loyalty,  labor 
and  skill  of  the  manufacturer,  the  hands 
of  the  Government  official  would  be  tied, 
and  the  feet  of  the  soldier  would  be  hob- 
bled. May  we  not  give  a  little  serious 
thought  to  the  problems  of  the  men  who 
are  conducting  the  master  workshops  of  the 
world,  by  whose  output  the  future  of  hu- 
manity will  be  largely   determined? 

Every  American  citizen  should  be  a 
moral  partner  of  the  American  manufac- 
turer. We  all  use  a  variety  of  manufac- 
tured goods  every  day  of  our  lives,  we  bear 
a  direct  relation  to  the  manufacturer  of 
these  goods,  we  should  study  this  relation 
and  our  war  duty  and  responsibility  rising 
from  it.  We  have  learned  how  to  assist 
conservation,  we  must  learn  how  to  assist 
production.  Conservation  is  a  personal  en- 
deavor— production  is  a  national  enter- 
prize.  The  factory  has  become  the  molder 
of  the  world's  fate. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  we  can  do, 
in  moral  and  material  support  of  the  great 
war  industries : 

We  can  patronize  the  patriotic  manufac- 
turers. Local  dealers  should  know  of  the 
war  activities  of  the  manufacturers  whose 
goods  they  sell.  A  manufacturer  of  baking 
powder  publishes  a  booklet  of  war  bread 
recipes ;  a  manufacturer  of  business  books 
devotes  his  full  time  to  federal  work ;  a 
manufacturer  of       [Continued  on  page  SJfl 
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Your  Boy— Your  Brother 


Your  Friend 


Will  Soon  Be 
in  the  Training 
Camps  of  Europe 


Prof.  E.  O.  Sellers,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Moody  Bible  Institute, 
was  one  of  the  six  men  invited  by  the  British  National  Council  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  make  a  tour  of  the  training  camps  in  France  and  England. 

He  spent  several  months  in  those  two  countries,  doing  evangelistic  work  and 
taking  part  in  the  activities  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  was  also  in  London  dur- 
ing an  air  raid.  He  tells  a  great  story  of  his  experiences  and  also  of  the 
wonderful  work  being  done  among  the  soldiers  and  prisoners  of  war  by  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  is  an  inspiration  in  itself.  Being  an  able  writer,  Prof. 
Sellers  knows  how  to  tell  what  he  has  seen  and  describes  in  a  vivid  manner  the 
conditions  into  which  our  chaps  are  going.  The  story  of  his  experiences 
will  be  told  in  a  series  of  articles  to  appear  exclusively  in  The  Christian 
Workers  Magazine,  so  that  every  one  may  quickly  become  familiar 
with  the  Christian  work  that  is  being  done  among  the  soldiers  in 
Europe. 

There  also  appear  in  The  Christian  Workers  Magazine 
illustrated  articles  by  Mrs.  Ralph  C.  Norton  on  "Work 
Among  the  Belgian  Soldiers,"  and  Mrs  Ada  Wallace 
Unruh  on  "The  Soldiers  and  Moral  Restraints."  Beginning  in  December  will  be 
another  collection  of  touching  articles  from  the  pen  of  F.  C.  Hoggarth  of  Huddles- 
field,  England,  entitled    "Short  Studies  on  War  Incidents.' 

Fir  LmpQ  M  PfQV  wr'tes  regularly  for  The  Christian  Workers  Maga- 
LFl.  JdHlcb  ill.  VJiajr  zme  He  is  known  the  world  over  as  one  of  the 
leading  writers  on  prophecy,  and  during  the  next  year  his  articles  will  be  of  un- 
usual importance  to  Christian  people. 

Dr.  James  M.  Gray 

God's  Call  to  the  Christian  in  Regard  to  the  War 


Professor  Sellers  and  his  son  Rod- 
ney who  is  now  serving  in  France. 


THE  CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS  MAGAZINE 

The  Leading  Independent 

Religious  Monthly 

Dr.  James  M.  Gray,  Editor 

In  each  issue  appear  articles  by  Dr.  Gray 
on  one  or  more  subjects;  also  many  strong 
helpful  articles  by  leading  religious  writers. 
All  these  valuable  contributions  appear  in 
addition   to    the    regular   departments. 

In  November,  Now  Ready: 

"The  Great  Thanksgiving  Psalm" 
Rev.    J.    H.    Jowett,    D.  D. 

"The  Overcoming  Life" 

Rev.    A.    B.    Winchester 

"Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Epistle  to 

the  Hebrews"  —Rev.  Harris  H.  Gregg,  D.D. 

"Work  Among  the  Belgian  Soldiers" 
Mrs.    Ralph    C.    Norton 

"The  Soldiers  and  Moral  Restraints" 
Mrs.    Ada   Wallace   Unruh 

Seven  Interesting  Departments 

The  Sunday  School  Department — Contains 
the  exposition  of  the  Sunday  School  lessons. 

Young  People's  Society  Topics  — Rich  in 
suggestions    for   meetings. 

Practical  and  Perplexing  Questions — An- 
swered for  renders  that  are  troubled  by 
difficult    questions   on    the    Bible. 

For  Sermon  and  Scrap  Book — Full  of  good 
stories   and    illustrations. 

Foreign  Missions  Department    -NewS    and 

l'  tii  rs  from   the  Geld   and   timely  articles 
on  present  conditions. 
The  Evangelistic  Field—  News  of   the   work 

of  evangelists. 

Book  Notices — Carefully  edited  to  warn 
against    false   teaching. 


What  is  the  Christian's  duty  in  the  world  war?  Why  are  wars  dreaded  and 
hated  as  they  are?  Is  God  the  author  of  war?  Is  war  a  consequence  of  sin? 
Is  war  a  divine  punishment  for  sin?  What  about  the  Christian  who  has  con- 
scientious scruples  concerning  war?  These  questions  are  clearly  answered  in 
a  recent  lecture  entitled — 

What  The  Bible  Teaches  About  War 

AND  THE  CHRISTIAN'S  ATTITUDE  IN  THE  PRESENT  CRISIS 

By  Dr.  James  M.   Gray,  Editor  of  The  Christian   Workers  Magazine 

In  response  to  many  inquiries  received  by  Dr.  Gray  regarding  these  questions, 
this  lecture  is  an  attempt  to  answer  these  numerous  inquiries  as  to  the  Christian's 
relation  to  war  in  the  light  of  prophecy.  Thousands  of  people  have  anxiously 
Avaited  for  this  lecture,  which  is  now  published  in  booklet  form  and  will  be 
sent  free  to  all  that  send  in  the  coupon ;  also  Ave  will  send  you  free  booklet 
containing  the  remarkable  lecture 

THE  BATTLE  OF  ARMAGEDDON 

By  Dr.  James  M»   Gray 

This  lecture  answers  the    question    regarding    the    great   war 


and  its  relation  to  the    battle    of    Armageddon    mentioned    in 
the  Book  of  Revelation;    also    its    relation    to    the   end    of   the 

age  or  the   second   coming  of  Christ.     Thousands  of  conies  of 
this  lecture  have  been  distributed,  and  only  a  limited  supply 
is   left 

Write   Today — Use  the   Coupon 

Send   $1.50  today;  and  we  will   enter  your  year's  subscrip-  I 

tion   to   The   Christian   Workers   Magazine   beginning   with         / 
the    current    issue,    and    we    will    mail    you    fur    both    of         / 
Dr.  Gray's  lectures  in  booklet   form.    These  lectures  are        / 
very    instructive.     They    set     forth    the    facts    regarding         / 
the    relation    of    the    world    war   to    the    Bible    prophecy         / 
in   a  clear  and    conclusive    manner.     Y<>ti    will    find    'Pin-  / 

Christian  Workers  Magazine  worth  mam  times  tin-  / 
subscription  price.  No  Christian  worker  cm  afford  to  / 
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GIVE  THE  UNIONS  A  CHANCE 


BY  JULIUS  HENRY  COHEN 


IT  is  said  authoritatively  by  those  who 
are  in  a  position  to  know  that,  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  the  country 
lias  suffered  more  from  strikes  and  inter- 
ruption of  work  than  it  has  suffered  from 
all  the  German  submarine  warfare  com- 
bined. Without  ships,  we  cannot  win.  With- 
out ship-building,  we  cannot  get  the  ships. 
Without  ship-builders,  there  is  no  ship- 
building. Germany  could  well  afford  to 
finance  all  the  strikes  she  can  foment  in 
this  country. 

What  are  we  doing  about  it?  The  Presi- 
dent has  appointed  a  commission  of  able 
men  and  a  well-trained  secretary  to  take 
hold,  as  they  arise,  of  labor  troubles  in 
governmental  work.  Obviously,  there  must 
be  such  commissions,  and  this  particular 
one  will,  we  may  be  sure,  do  its  work  well. 
But  the  method  is  still  the  familiar  one  of 
settling  industrial  difficulties  as  they  arise. 
The  theory,  in  brief,  is  this :  Pray  to  God 
that  no  trouble  trill  arise;  if  it  does,  patch 
it  up  the  best  you  can,  and  get  back  to 
work  as  soon  as  you  can.  This,  in  the  main, 
seems  to  be  the  extent  of  our  program  of 
preparedness  for  industrial  war.  Patriotic 
response  to  the  President's  call  to  the  coun- 
try's need  alone  saves  us  from  what  would 
be  a  real  cataclysm  if  we  were  not  at  war. 

For  lack  of  a  national  policy,  we  drift 
toward  a  struggle — the  worst,  some  of  us 
believe,  ever  yet  seen  between  two  con- 
tending human  forces  in  organized  society 
— a  war  of  the  classes  after  this  war  of 
the  nations.  Is  it  not  high  time  we  took  to 
heart  the  experiences  of  the  last  two 
decades,  the  lessons  of  the  anthracite  coal 
strike,  the  cloak  and  suit  trade,  the  na- 
tional railway  peril  of  1916,  the  1016  New 
York  street  car  strike,  the  1914  Colorado 
experience,  the  present  San  Francisco 
street  car  strike — and  actually  prepared 
ourselves? 

THERE  are  some  things  of  immediate 
practical  utility.  For  one,  we  can  begin 
to  understand  the  problem  and  popularize 
its  meaning. 

What  are  the  elements  of  the  problem? 
Well,  for  one  thing,  like  international  con- 
troversies, these  matters  have  been  here- 
tofore disposed  of,  with  rare  exceptions, 
upon  the  basis  of  "material  power  of  arms" 
rather  than  upon  the  basis  of  any  "moral 
power  of  right."  In  brief,  the  power  to  in- 
terrupt work  has  been  pitched  in  battle 
array  against  the  power  to  "starve  'em 
out."  Sometimes  one  wins;  sometimes  the 
other:  in  the  end  neither  wins  and  both  lose 
— lose  the  chance  of  making  progress  and 
waste,  waste,  waste  in  loss  of  men's  time 
and  in  capital,  follows  wantonly. 

Now,  so  far  as  concerns  public  utilities, 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  made  it 
dear  when  deciding  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Adamson  Law,  that  Congress  has  the 

power    in     interstate     regulation     of     public 
Utilities   (■>  go   into   the   field  of  wages,   hours 

and   working  conditions. 

But  leaving  the  field  of  public  utilities. 
where  the  legal  power  is  authoritatively 
define.],  and  turning  to  the  war  situation,  a 
fair  field  for  industrial  experimentation 
opens  before  as.  (Tnder  the  war  power 
vested  in  the  President,  almost  any  indus- 
trial machinery  of  which  he  approves  can 
be  put  into  operation  and  tested  out,  as  a 
means  of  ensuring  prompt  deliveries  of 
munitions,  of  ships  and  clothing  for  the 
troop-.,  ;,t  the  same  time  providing  for  fair, 
human  treatment  of  the  workers  on  the  job. 

But  before  we  decide  upon  machinery. 
let    us   ask   ourselves   what   it  is   we   seek   to 
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Mr.  Cohen's  advice  on  the  settlement 
of  industrial  disputes  is  based  on  his 
experience  as  counsel  to  the  manufac- 
turers in  the  garment  industry  under 
"The  Peace  Protocol" ;  special  coun- 
sel to  the  Public  Service  Commission 
of  Xew  York  City  in  the  street  car 
strike  of  Will  and  adviser  to  Chair- 
man Oscar  S.  Straus  in  devising  the 
"Straus  Plan";  special  counsel  for 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Merchants' 
Association  and  Special  Attorney  Genr 
eral  for  the  State  of  New  York  in  the 
"New  York-New  Jersey  Rate  Case," 
and  now  counsel  for  the  "New  York, 
New  Jersey  Port  and  Harbor  Devel- 
opment Commission."  Mr.  Cohen  '  is 
vice-chairman  of  the  Citizens'  Union  of 
New  York  City,  and  author  of  "Law 
and  Order  in  Industry." — The  Editor. 


accomplish.  Human  controversy  is  not  an 
abnormal  symptom — it  is  normal.  It  is  an 
agency  of  progress.  In  the  absence  of  legal 
and  orderly  methods,  men  fight  because 
they  must.  If  there  be  no  tribunal  with 
power  to  decide  between  them,  what  else  is 
there  for  us  to  do  but  fight  it  out?  We  did 
exactly  this  before  we  had  parliaments  or 
law  courts.  Today  we  go  farther  than  the 
parliament  or  the  law  court.  Finding  that 
neither  or  both  combined  are  adequate 
agencies  for  solving  human  controversies 
promptly  and  soundly,  we  establish  com- 
missions, boards,  and  like  agencies.  Always, 
however,  we  are  careful  to  preserve  these 
essentials,  full  opportunity  for  complaint, 
for  public  hearing,  and  somewhere  we  lodge 
power  to  decide,  after  the  facts  are  ascer- 
tained. The  greatest  agencies  in  a  democ- 
racy for  provoking  the  truth  from  its  hid- 
ing place  are  public  criticism,  cross-exam- 
ination and  debate.  Without  them  we 
should  be  driven  either  to  autocracy  or 
anarchy.  If  we  are  successfully  to  main- 
tain the  principle  of  democracy,  we  must 
apply  to  industry  the  lessons  we  have 
learned  in  statecraft.  Men  must  be  given 
opportunity  to  struggle  upward  by  debate, 
by  conflict  of  reason,  if  we  would  save  them 
from  the  dangers  of  violence. 

The  contract  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
pieces  of  legal  machinery  ever  devised.  It 
is  at  the  base  of  all  commerce.  Preceding 
its  making  is  haggling,  bargaining,  diplo- 
macy, sometimes  fair  exchange,  sometimes 
not,  but  always  a  binding  obligation  subject 
to  revision  by  mutual  consent.  Upon  it 
rests  the  partnership,  the  corporation — the 
financial  transactions  of  the  world.  What 
have  we  done  to  safeguard  the  industrial 
contract  as  we  safeguarded  the  commercial 
contract? 

THE  first  stage  in  the  evolution  of  a 
sound  public  policy  in  industrial  mat- 
ters is  the  legalizing  of  collective  agreements, 
in  the  establish ment  of  carefully  devised 
machinery  for  their  enforcement,  and  in 
the  creation  of  adequate  and  fair  tribunals 
for  the  interpretation  of  such  contracts 
when  approved  of.  Otherwise  such  con- 
tracts, like  treaties,  will  be  treated  as 
"scraps  of  paper"  whenever  "stern  neces- 
sity" requires  hacking  thru   to  Paris. 

But  how  are  such  treaties  to  be  sanc- 
tioned? The  answer  is.  that  in  industries 
other  than  public  utilities  they  may  be 
sanctioned  in  the  war  contract.  That  is,  the 
terms  of  the  contract  by  which  the  Gov- 
ernment purchases  something  that  is  to  be 
produced  can  provide  the  conditions  under 


which  the  work  shall  be  done,  so  as  to 
prevent  interruption  in  the  service  to  the 
Government.  It  can  also  provide  for  the 
machinery  and  the  agencies  for  enforce- 
ment and  interpretation  of  the  contract. 
Crude  attempts  to  do  this  are  already  under 
way  in  the  clothing  industry.  Why  not 
standardize  such  contracts?  It  can  be  done. 
But  how  about  industries  wherein  gov- 
ernment does  not  yet  play  a  part,  where 
there  are  no  governmental  orders  or  pur- 
chases? As  to  such,  we  should  vest  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  (or,  if  we  do- 
not  like  that  body,  create  a  new  commis- 
sion, an  "Industrial  Relations  Commis- 
sion,") with  power  to  receive  and  record  in- 
dustrial (collective)  agreements  and  to 
approve  of  them  when  made,  if  satisfied 
that  they  are  in  the  public  interest.  The 
certificate  of  the  commission  to  protect  the 
employer  and  the  workers  from  the  con- 
demnatory provisions  of  the  Anti-Trust 
Law,  Leave  to  enforce  the  agreement  by- 
strike  or  lockout  to  be  obtainable  from  the 
commission  upon  presentation  of  a  proper 
case,  if  it  appear  that  judicial  enforcement 
of  the  agreement  is  not  otherwise  practica- 
ble. 

HERE  is  provided  opportunity  for  public 
record,  investigation  and  safeguarding 
of  each  of  the  groups  from  the  abuse  of 
power  by  the  other.  As  soon  as  either  is 
willing  to  play  "with  the  cards  on  the 
table,"  he  may  compel  his  adversary  to  do 
likewise.  Secrecy  as  to  the  true  facts  is  the 
ready  provocative  of  violent  war  in  indus- 
try as  in  the  international  realm. 

But  lest  I  be  misunderstood,  let  me  has- 
ten to  say  that  this  plan  involves  the  clear 
"recognition  of  the  union"  wherever  the 
workers  desire  it,  in  the  sense  that  that 
union  which  the  men  freely  select  becomes 
their  attorney  in  fact,  its  legalized  spokes- 
man with  a  standing  equally  as  good  as 
the  employers'  association.  But  it  involves 
also  the  searchlight  of  publicity  ever  turned 
upon  the  conduct  of  all  spokesmen  who  seek 
the  aid  of  the  commission. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
played  a  master-stroke  in  this  war.  By  co- 
operation in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
itself  and  fighting  the  radical  Socialists,  it 
has  taught  business  men  to  differentiate 
between  the  constructive  Liberal  and  the 
Bolsheviki  in  the  labor  movement.  Give  it 
a  chance  to  make  good  on  the  basis  of  fair 
and  open  dealing  and  you  will  soon  sub- 
stitute for  the  I.  W.  W.  the  methods  of 
men  with  whom  often  you  will  disagree, 
but  who  at  least  know  the  importance  of 
having  public  opinion  upon  their  side.  And 
having  public  opinion  on  one's  side  means 
playing  the  game  square,  not  for  today  or 
tomorrow,  but  for  the  next  day  and  the  day 
after. 

I  should  say  the  next  step  is  to  sit  down 
with  the  leaders  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  work  out  a  plan  that 
will  make  it  unnecessary  hereafter  for  any 
representative  body  of  workers  to  wage  bat- 
tle for  the  mere  right  to  negotiate  collec- 
tively. Cooperation  and  coordination  of  ef- 
fort is  the  order  of  the  day.  Associated 
business  men  and  associated  workmen  each 
playing  their  game  in  the  open  and  on  the 
level,  must,  help,  with  the  aid  of  govern- 
ment, to  produce  in  each  industry  a  sys- 
tem of  internal  and  efficient  industrial  man- 
agement. Thru  such  a  system  we  shall  stop 
the  waste  of  strikes  and  harness  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  employer  with  the  free  effort 
of  th*    workers. 

Xriv  York  City 
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JOURNAL  FROM  OUR  LEGATION 

IN    BELGIUM  :     When  the  Germans  Came 
By  HUGH   GIBSON,  First  Secretary 

This  is  Mr.  Gibson's  own  personal  diary,  whose  revelations  Ger- 
many will  never  be  able  to  explain  away.  "  A  book  so  informative, 
so  rarely  valuable,  that  when  we  commend  it  whole-heartedly  to  the 
perusal  of  all  America  it  seems  like  an  undue  heaping  up  of  adjec- 
tives to  state  in  detail  why." — (From  the  New  York  Times.)  A 
gift  book  pre-eminent.  64  pages  of  illustrations.  Size,  5%x8%. 
Net,  $2.50. 
Published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

ALSACE-LORRAINE  UNDER  GERMAN 
RULE 
By  CHARLES  DOWNER  HAZEN 

Author  of  "  Europe  Since  ISIS,"  etc.,  Professor  of  History,  Colum- 
bia University. 

Belgium  has  suffered  under  our  own  eyes,  but  the  earlier  fate  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  lies  in  a  period  of  European  history  which  is  hazy 
to  most  Americans.  This  book  provides  a  brief  and  reliable  account 
of  the  matter.  It  gives  the  facts  upon  which  opinion  may  safely 
rest.  (Just  ready.  Net,  §1.25.) 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  49  W  44  St.,  New  York 
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SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 
By  GILBERT  K.  CHESTERTON 


Author  of  " Heretics,"  "  Orthodoxy.'1''  "  The  Crimes  of  England,'1''  etc. 
This  new  book  of  Chesterton's — his  first  in  nearly  two  years — deals 
with  principles  rather  than  facts.  He  takes  the  view  that  the  Ref- 
ormation was  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  that  Medieval 
England  was  a  great  deal  nearer  the  ideal  State  than  Modern  Eng- 
land. "  Chesterton  is  to  be  welcomed  in  this  new  role  of  political 
philosopher  for  the  fresh  interest  he  brings.'' — The  Bookman. 

Cloth,  12mo.  Net,  §1.50. 
John  Lane  Company,  New  York 

XHE  BRAZILIANS  AND  THEIR 
A     COUNTRY 

By  CLAYTON  SEDGWICK  COOPER 

Author  of  "  American  Ideals,1''  etc. 

With  South  America  daily  becoming  more  important  from  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  this  interpretation  of  the  Brazilian  by  a  well- 
known  lecturer  and  traveler  is  of  especial  timeliness.  The  author 
contrasts  the  two  mammoth  countries  of  North  and  South  America 
and  shows  how  they  can  render  invaluable  service  to  each  other. 
Fully  illustrated.  Cloth,  8vo.  Net,  §3.50. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York 

FRANCIS  JOSEPH  AND  HIS  COURT  Ftr 

Memoirs  of  Count  RogT  de  Ressegnier  (Son  of  Francis  Joseph's  Court  Chamberlain) 

By  HERBERT    VIVIAN.  M.A.,  Author  of 

"  Servia,  the  Poor  Man's  Paradise,''''  "  The  Servian  Tragedy,'1''  etc. 
The  career  of  Francis  Joseph  was  marked  by  the  successive  mis- 
fortunes of  a  fate  which  dogs  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  The  history 
of  the  family  is  rife  with  violent  tragedy,  and  it  is  stained  with 
scandal.  "  A  particularly  authentic  revelation  of  Austrian  court 
life  for  the  last  half  century  and  more,  as  it  is  unquestionably  a 
singularly  vivid  and  fascinating  narration." — New  York  Tribune. 
With  sixteen  illustrations.  Cloth,  8vo.  Net,  §2.50. 
John  Lane  Company,  New  York 
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TRIP  TO  LOTUS  LAND 
By  ARCHIE  BELL 


Author  of  "  The  Spell  of  the  Holy  Land,'1''  etc. 

The  purpose  of  this  delightful  book  is  to  convey  to  the  reader  some- 
thing of  the  joys  of  a  six  weeks'  tour  of  Nippon.  Without  claiming 
to  be  a  guide-book,  the  volume,  nevertheless,  gives  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  the  prospective  visitor  to  Japan  in  the  way  of  advice  as  to 
where  to  go,  what  to  see,  how  much  to  spend,  etc.  The  56  illustra- 
tions are  unusually  charming.  Boxed.    Cloth.    Net,  §2.5u. 

John  Lank  Company,  New  York 

HE  WORLD  PERIL 

America's  Interest  in  the  War:  by   Members  of  the  Faculty 

of  Princeton  University 
Introduction  by    President   Hibben 
"  American  Rights,"  by  Henry  van  Dyke 

Chapters  in  democracy,  international  law,  American  interests  in 
the  Far  East  and  South  America,  world  balance  of  power  ami 
world  peace.    Cloth.    2.'t~>  pages.   Net,  §1.00 ;  by  mail,  §1.00. 

Princeton  University  Press,  Princeton,  X.  J. 


DENEFITS  FORGOT 
*-*    By  HONORE  WILLSIE 

Author  of  "  Lydia  of  the  Pines,"  etc. 

Every  man  in  the  Service-and  every  mother  at  home-will  enioy 
this  true  story  of  Lincoln  and  Mother  Love.    It  tells  of  a™,Z 
army  surgeon  in  the  Civil  Warwho  repaid  with  negled  bis  mother'! 
patient  devotion.    How  his  thoughtlessness  was  rel  „ke,       v  ,,, 
persona    intervention  of  President  Lincoln-arid  how  he  came  to 

Sri  iespsc^l^  of  a  deeply  toachh*  ^ 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York 
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HE  HEART'S  KINGDOM 
By  MARIA  THOMPSON  DAVIESS 

The  story  of  America's  spiritual  unrest,  and  of  one  woman's  doubt 
and  searching,  and  what  a  man  from  the  trenches  did  for  her  life 
and  that  of  a  community.  At  all  bookstores.  Illustrated.  Net,  §1.35. 

The  Reilly  &  Britton  Company 


"THE  HEART  OF  O  SONO  SAN 
1      By  ELIZABETH  COOPER 

Author  of  "  My  Lady  of  the  Chinese  Courtyard,"  etc. 

What :  "  My  Lady  of  the  Chinese  Courtyard"  did  for  the  women 
°f  C  "na-  f™  book  does  for  the  women  of  Japan.  It  is  the  storv  of 
the  life  of  a  true  Japanese  woman,  of  her  self-sacrifice  and  sub- 
mission to  the  stern  precepts  of  old  Japan.  Never  before  has  the 
inner  life  of  ancient,  Nippon's  courtyards  been  so  wonderfully 
revealed.  31  illustrations  in  duotone.  Cloth,  Svo.  Net,  §1.75. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York 

OW  TO  GET  WHAT  YOU  WANT 
By  ORISON  SWETT  MARDEN 

How  the  other  fellow  makes  good— what  you  must  do  to  win  suc- 
cess-how to  do  it-inspiration  and  practical,  common  sense  sug- 
gestions—all  these  and  more  make  Dr.  Marden's  new  book  one  of 
his  best.  Full  of  things  worth  quoting. 
Order  of  your  booksellers, 


H 


2mo.    Cloth.    Net,  §1.25. 


Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  Publishers,  New  York 

INTERIOR  DECORATION  FOR  MODERN 
1   NEEDS 

By  AGNES  FOSTER  WRIGHT 

Helpful  ideas  and  accurate  information  for  those  who  cannot  em- 
ploy decorators,  or  who  employ  them  and  wish  to  work  understand- 
ingly_  with  them.  Mrs.  Wright,  as  editor  of  the  Department  of 
Interior  Decoration  m  three  magazines  of  different  classes  and  as 
President  t>f  the  League  of  Graduate  Decorators,  knows  how  to 
Wete§2  25  SU  CVery  angle-  Fdly  illustraied.   Cloth,  8vo. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York 

yHE  MARVEL  BOOK  OF  AMERICAN 

By  MAJOR  FRANK*  E.  EVANS  and 
COMMANDER  ORTON   P.  JACKSON 

Just  what  every  boy  wants  to  know  about  every  kind  of  American 
sh.p-Ma„-()  -Wax  s-Man,  Superclreadnonght,  Submarine,  Line" 
Xaent,  etc.  With  chapters  on  ship-building,  great  sea  battles  deen-ae^ 
divingand  countless  other  subjects  connected  with  the  sea  "  /  l  iUuZ 
trations  m  color  and  150  m  black  and-white.  Cloth,  4to  Vet  I 
Fredekjck  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York 
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MON-TECHNICAL    CHATS 
^   AND  STEEL 

By  L.  W.  SPRING 

Of  especial  value    to   those   handling  metals,  this  volume  trues  the 

fascinating  history  of  the  iron  industry,  from  its  crude  beginnings 
through  the  various  interesting  stages  of  its  evolution  down  to  the 
present  day.  Die  author,  chief  chemist  and  metallurgisl  ofthe 
Uram  Company,  (  hioago,  treats  everj  aspect   of  bis  subjeel  in  a 

simple,  narrative  style.     884  illustrations.     Cloth,  8w.       \ 

Frederick  a.  Stokes  Company,  New  5 


ARE  YOU  WORKING  TOO  HARD? 

BY  FRANK  B.  GILBRETH  AND  LILLIAN  MOLLER  GILBRETH 

MONTHLY    ARTICLE    OF   THE    NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    OF    EFFICIENCY 


WITH  a  little  consideration  of  the 
subject  of  eliminating  unnecessary 
fatigue  half  the  people  in  the 
United  States  could  easily  arrange  their 
daily  activities  so  as  to  increase  the  value 
of  their  working  time  at  least  ten  cents 
per  day  apiece.  The  present  preventable 
loss  in  the  United  States  due  to  unneces- 
sary fatigue  is  therefore  more  than  K."i.000,- 
000  per  day  or  more  than  $1,500,000,000 
per  year.  This  estimate  is  conservative.  The 
money  value  of  this  loss  is  one  of  its  least 
important  elements,  but  it  helps  us  to  gain 
some  idea  of  its  immensity. 

Such  loss  is  not  confined  to  the  United 
States.  Similar  loss  is  taking  place  in 
every  country,  among  every  class  of  peo- 
ple, in  every  occupation  and  with  no  ap- 
parent decrease,  in  spite  of  the  pressing 
need  for  conservation  nowadays  along  all 
lines. 

This  loss  is  no  new  thing.  The  ravages 
of  over-fatigue  have  always  existed,  and 
have  always  been  recognized,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  but  it  has  required  the  very 
definite  shock  of  the  havoc  due  to  recent 
results  of  over-fatigue  in  the  munition  in- 
dustries abroad  to  bring  the  subject  of  the 
dangers  of  over-fatigue  to  the  attention  of 
the  public. 

When  we  speak  of  fatigue  elimination 
we  do  not  mean  doing  away  with  necessary 
fatigue  that  is  the  result  of  needed  activ- 
ity. 

We  mean  always  decreasing  that 
fatigue  that  results  from  unnecessary  or 
unproductive  activity  from  work  done  in 
an   inefficient  manner. 

ETIQUET  VS.  EFFICIENCY 

NOW  the  causes  of  such  unnecessary 
fatigue  are  very  simple  and  very  easy 
to  observe.  One  great  cause  is  a  confusion 
of  issues — that  is,  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
what  one  is  trying  to  accomplish  by  the 
work  in  hand.  Such  a  confusion  exists  in 
the  hospital,  where  discipline  is  confused 
with  etiquet  or  with  efficiency,  and  where 
unnecessary  fatigue  arises  from  restrictions 
on  posture,  clothing,  etc.,  that  are  de- 
signed to  create  a  certain  mental  attitude, 
but  that  too  often  result  only  in  unneces- 
sary  fatigue. 

The  same  thing  is  seen  in  the  school- 
room, and  was  until  recently  to  be  seen  also 
in  certain  practises  of  the  army.  In  the 
marvelous  development  of  efficiency  in  the 
army  during  the  last  few  years,  and  in  the 
realization  of  the  importance  of  eliminating 
unnecessary  fatigue,  such  strides  have  been 
made  in  doing  away  with  •  confusion  of 
issues  and  in  separating  discipline  and 
necessary  etiquet  from  efficiency  that  the 
army  may  now  serve  as  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  fatigue  elimination  to  other  fields 
of  activity. 

THE    WRONG    PLACE 

ABecond  cause  of  unnecessary  fatigue  is 
improper  assignment  to  work.  That  is 
to  s;iy  the  placing  of  individuals  at  work 
at  which  they  are  unfitted,  and  which, 
from  its  very  nature,  tires  needlessly.  This 
cause  1,1"  unnecessary  fatigue  may  not  lie 
within  the  Held  of  observation  or  dir 
tion  of  all  of  us.  but  it  is  one  of  the  ut- 
sl  importance  to  those  directly  con- 
cerned. 

A  third  cause  for  unnecessary  fatigue 
that  dot  I    all  of  us  is  the  distribul 

of  work  and  rest  periods.  We  all  realize 
that  no  work  can  be  done  in  the  best  fash- 
ion   possible    and    in    the    greatest    amount 


possible  without  intervals  for  rest,  yet  lit- 
tle or  no  scientific  data  on  the  subject  of 
rest  periods  is  available,  aud  little  will  be 
available  until  more  interest  is  taken  in 
this  subject. 

A  fourth  cause  for  unnecessary  fatigue 
is  the  condition  of  the  workplace  itself,  the 
amount  of  noise,  the  nature  of  the  light- 
ing, the  excellence  of  the  ventilation  and 
heating,  the  condition  of  the  workbench 
in  its  relation  to  the  workchair  or  stool,  if 
such  exists,  the  placing  of  the  equipment 
and  tools,  etc.  These  terms  are  the  terms 
of  a  shop,  but  they  are  equally  applicable 
in  all  lines  of  activity,  be  it  in  the  hos- 
pital, the  office,  the  school,  the  household 
or  in  those  most  interesting  of  all  work- 
places today — the  workplaces  of  the  sol- 
diers. 

WHAT   TO    WEAR AND    WHY 

A  fifth  cause  of  unnecessary  fatigue  is  that 
of  inappropriate  clothing.  This,  again, 
is  a  subject  that  is  rapidly  gaining  atten- 
tion, and  in  this  field  again  the  army  is 
furnishing  excellent  leadership.  The  proper 
colored  clothing,  the  proper  weight  cloth- 
ing, the  properly  fitting  clothing — we  all 
have  hopes  that  this  may  become  not  only 
available,  but  popular,  as  the  efficiency  of 
the  present  day  uniform  gradually  becomes 
realized. 

A  sixth  cause  for  unnecessary  fatigue  is 
the  lack  of  fatigue  eliminating  devices  such 
as  chairs,  arm-rests,  foot  rests,  couches, 
etc.  These  must  be  not  only  available  but 
also  attractive  and  actually  profitable  to 
the  user. 

A  seventh  cause  of  unnecessary  fatigue 
if  lack  of  interest  both  in  fatigue  and  in 
the  activity  from  its  results.  This  is  being 
strikingly  illustrated  today,  during'  these 
strenuous  times,  when  each  of  us  has  be- 
come able  to  realize  the  importance  and  in- 
trinsic interest  of  all  activity,  and  of  the 
motions  therein  involved.  It  is  for  us  to 
seize  upon  this  interest  in  something  that 
is  fundamentally  interesting  at  all  times, 
and  to  cultivate  it  for  the  lasting  good  of 
the  country. 

Those  who  have  made  scientific  studies 
of  work  know  that  no  type  of  activ- 
ity strenuously  and  persistently  inves- 
tigated' or  performed  can  remain  uninter- 
esting— it  is  for  us  to  arouse  the  interest 
of  all,  not  only  in  what  each  one  has  to 
do.  but  in  every  type  of  work. 

THE    REALLY    IMPORTANT    THING 

Tl  1 ESE  causes  of  unnecessary  fatigue  by 
no  means  cover  the  entire  field,  but  they 
are  sufficient  basis  for  a  preliminary  in- 
vestigation. The  important  thing  is  not  that 
this  investigation  be  prest  to  its  limit  at 
the  beginning  or  that  it  cover  all  fields. 
The  really  important  thing  is  that  it  be 
made  by  each  and  every  member  of  the 
community. 

Let  each  one  of  us  feel  that  his 
own  particular  field  is  crying  for  in- 
vestigation, for  this  is  actually  the  case  in 
every  field  of  activity.  Let  the  business 
man  carry  it  to  his  plant  or  his  office;  the 
chool  teacher  to  her  school  room;  the 
housewife  to  her  household;  the  officer  or 
soldier  to  his  camp ;  the  surgeon,  doctor, 
nurse  or  superintendent  to  his  hospital; 
the  worker  to  his  workplace;  the  child  to 
his  day's  activity  at.  home  or  during  school 
hours. 

There  are  four  things  that  might  with 
profit  be  done  by  each  one  of  us  toward 
fatigue    elimination.    The    first    is    to    read 


something  on  the  subject,  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  literature  and  to  spend 
some  time,  if  only  a  few  minutes,  study- 
ing some  of  the  things  that  have  been  done, 
that  are  being  done  or  that  should  be  done. 
The  second  is  to  make  some  sort  of  a  sur- 
vey of  one's  own  living  conditions.  The 
third  is  to  talk  ''fatigue  elimination"  to 
some  one — to  get  the  thing  going,  to  arouse 
a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  to  get  a  com- 
munity feeling  on  the  matter.  The  fourth, 
and  perhaps  the  most  important,  is  to  do 
a  practical  bit  of  fatigue  elimination.  This, 
in  the  case  of  a  child,  may  consist  of  re- 
lieving some  adult  of  activity  that  he  may 
profitably  put  aside — work  already  being 
done  by  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Campfire 
Girls. 

It  may  consist  of  a  rearrangement 
of  one's  own  working  equipment  or  of  one's 
own  program.  It  may  be  arranging  for  the 
supply  of  some  fatigue  eliminating  device 
or  some  aid  toward  passing  the  rest  period 
more  profitably,  such  as  the  Home  Reading 
Box,  or  the  new  movement  for  sending  all 
used  magazines  thru  the  mails  to  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors  in  service.  Thru  this 
doing  not  only  will  come  an  actual,  positive 
increase  in  fatigue  elimination,  but  also 
an  enrollment  of  each  and  every  doer  as 
a  permanent  fatigue  eliminator,  for  noth- 
ing arouses  and  holds  anyone's  interest 
like  actually  accomplishing  for  oneself  the 
thing  in  hand. 

GOING    ON    WITH    IT 

FOR  more  intensive  work,  we  suggest  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  our  clients  and 
several  other  large  industrial  organizations 
and  hospitals  who  are  planning  to  make 
special  surveys  of  the  conditions  in  their 
factories  and  hospitals  that  cause  unneces- 
sary fatigue.  They  will  devote  whole  rooms 
to  "anti-fatigue  museums."  They  will  fur- 
nish better  chairs,  tables  and  benches  with 
adjustable  arm  rests.  They  will  have  an 
interchange  of  ideas  and  information  on 
fatigue  reducing  apparatus  and  methods. 
They  will  study  what  Volmer,  Schlesinger, 
Butterworth,  Kent,  Spooner,  Amar,  Im- 
bert,  Sanborn,  Ayars,  Sexton  and  other 
authorities  are  doing  to  disseminate  such 
ideas. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  work 
of  fatigue  elimination  is  not  something 
aside  from  the  other  activities  of  today,  it 
is  a  part  of  them.  Doing  fatigue  elimination 
work  does  not  mean  taking  your  mind  off 
other  things — scattering  your  activities.  It 
simply  means  doing  whatever  you  are  doing 
in  the  light  of,  and  with  the  thought  of, 
cutting  out  unnecessary  fatigue.  What  is 
the  real  aim  of  the  knitting,  etc.,  done  by 
the  Red  Cross  workers?  Is  it  not  to  pre- 
vent unnecessary  fatigue?  What  is  the 
thought  back  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  activity? 
The  profitable  utilization  of  all  rest 
periods  ! 

What  is  the  aim  of  food  conservation? 
Using  each  atom  of  our  supply  to  create 
energy  that  may  be  used  constructively, 
and  cutting  out  all  possible  kinds  of  waste. 
So  much  for  war  work. 

As  for  other  work  such  as  teaching,  such 
as  housekeeping,  such  as  philanthropic 
work,  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  after 
all  these  are  only  indirect  war  work,  we 
have  the  same  reasons  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  for  lack  of  waste  and  for  cutting 
out  that  fatigue  which  is  the  most  cruel, 
the  most  far-reaching  and  the  most  costly 
of  all  wastes. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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DEMOCRACY  IN  GERMANY 

(Continued  from,  page  319) 

fast  course  toward  the  goal  of  popular  im- 
provement. And  it  is  the  monarchy  which 
more  effectively  than  any  other  power  in 
German  public  life  has  attempted  to  as- 
suage the  evils  of  industrial  competition 
and  to  pave  the  way  for  social  peace. 

It  cannot  be  in  the  interest  of  Germany 
to  throw  aside  a  political  factor  which  has 
done  such  service  in  the  building  up  of  an 
unusually  high  state  of  national  civilization. 
It  cannot  be  in  the  interest  of  the  world  to 
see  this  civilization  disrupted  by  the  pas- 
sions and  excesses  of  civil  war,  to  which 
the  attempt  to  destroy  the  monarchy  would 
lead.  It  is"  in  the  interest  both  of  Germany 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  to  have  this  civil- 
ization raised  to  a  still  higher  level  thru  a 
still  closer  interpenetration  of  its  two 
dominant  forces,  the  monarchical  and  the 
democratic. 

If  the  war,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  has 
really  bridged  the  chasm  existing  heretofore 
between  the  monarchy  and  the  Socialist 
masses,  and  has  bridged  it  permanently ;  if 
common  suffering  has  swept  away  caste 
feeling  and  official  arrogance ;  if  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  army  on  the  basis  of  the 
Swiss  militia  system  is  going  to  be  accom- , 
plished  ;  if  parliament  is  going  to.  acquire 
a  position  coordinate  with  the  crown,  in- 
stead of  being  subordinated  to  it — then  the 
nameless  tragedy  of  these  years  will  not 
have  been  in  vain.  Germany  will  then  be  a 
republic,  not  in  name  but  in  fact. 

Cambridge,  Massach usetts 


Coeds  in  a  Crisis 

THE  call  of  the  college  and  the  call 
of  the  country  came  into  conflict 
at  the  University  of  Wyoming  re- 
cently. The  professor  of  agriculture  posted 
on  the  bulletin  board  "A  Patriotic  Ap- 
peal," calling  upon  the  boys  to  come  out 
to  the  farm  on  Saturday  afternoon  and 
gather  in  the  potato  crop.  But  with  the 
proverbial  absentmindedness  of  professors 
he  ignored  the  fact  that  a  football  game 
was  scheduled  for  that  same  afternoon. 
Even  Hoover  and  the  Ag  prof  and  the 
danger  of  running  short  of  potatoes  at  the 
commons  could  not  divert  the  eleven 
huskies  from  the  gridiron.  The  war  must 
be  won — but  so  must  the  game. 

The  dilemma  was  solved  in  the  Wyo- 
ming way,  by  women  coming  to  the  rescue. 
The  required  number  of  volunteers  turned 
up  at  the  farm  at  the  appointed  hour,  but 
they  wore  middy  blouses  instead  of  over- 
alls. But  the  crop  was  saved.  According  to 
the  calculations  of  the  mathematical  de- 
partment, each  girl  on  an  average  picked 
up  five  times  her  weight  of  potatoes  in 
four  hours.  And  the  girls  got  back  to  Lara- 
mie in  time  to  meet  the  returning,  and  de- 
feated team,  with  flags  and  tin  whistles. 
Thanks  to  the  coeds,  the  Wyoming  stu- 
dents will  not  need  potato  cards  this  win- 
ter—  but  would  the.  game  have  been  won 
if  the  girls  had  been  cheering  from  the 
grandstand  instead  of  picking  up  potatoes? 


Thanksgiving 
Table  Linens 


at 


Beautiful  Linen  lends  an  added  charm  to  any  table,  but  never 
more  than  when  family  and  friends  gather  to  celebrate  the 
year's  great  festival  of  Thanksgiving. 

For  sixty-two^  years  McCutcheon  Table  Linens  have  been 
famous  for  their  beauty  and  durability. 

"Linen"  at  this  store  means,  now  as  always,  pure  Linen,  the 
most  reliable  in  quality  and  exclusive  in  design. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  present-day  conditions  have 
greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  securing  supplies,  our 
stocks  will  be  found  equal  to  the  most  exacting  require- 
ments. 

The  prices  at  which  they  are  offered  represent  real  econo- 
mies for  the  reason  that  our  purchases  were  made  many 
months  ago  when  prices  were  much  lower  than  at  present. 

This  season's  designs  include  many  beautiful  floral  effects, 
classical  Scrolls  and  Stripes,  Indian  and  other  Oriental  pat- 
terns as  well  as  a  multitude  of  scalloped,  hemstitched  and 
embroidered  styles  from  the  finest  looms  of  Ireland,  Madeira 
and  other  world-famed  centers  of  the  linen  industry. 

An  early  selection  is  earnestly  advised.  Stocks  of  many  de- 
sirable patterns  are  limited  and  cannot  be  replaced. 

If  you  cannot  make  a  personal  visit  to  our  store,  write  for 
catalogue.      Orders  by  mail  receive  our  prompt  attention. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co.  ^ 

Fifth  Ave.  and  34th  St. 
New  York 
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DO  YOU  USE  MARGARINE? 


BY  DONALD  M.  STERN 


THE  Commissioner  of  Health  of  New 
York  City  has  declared  himself  for 
oleomargarine.  He  is  advocating 
legislative  action  at  Albany  and  at  Wash- 
ington which  will  encourage  rather  than 
discourage  the  production  and  consumption 
of  butter  substitutes. 

Says  Commissioner  Emerson : 

Oleomargarine  is  made  exclusively  in  Federal 
inspected  slaughter  houses  and  is  subjected  to  a 
pasteurizing  process  during  manufacture.  Butter 
is  made  from  cream  from  untested  cattle,  prob- 
ably twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  tuberculous,  and 
made  in  a  multitude  of  farm  and  dairy  prem- 
ises and  butter  factories,  unsupervised  and 
known  to  be,  in  many  instance,  insanitary.  .  .  . 
Weight  for  weight  and  quality  for  quality,  oleo- 
margarine is  of  equal  value  with  butter,  and  is 
as  wholesome,  nutritious  and  palatable. 

The  fats  of  butter  compose  an  important 
part  of  our  diet.  These  fats  are  available 
for  use  not  only  in  butter  but  in  several 
varieties  of  butter  substitutes  which  can 
be  produced  in  large  quantities  at  a  cost 
considerably  less  than  that  of  ordinary 
butter.  The  chief  obstacle  to  greater  pro- 
duction is  an  unnecessary  tax  and  the 
chief  obstacle  to  greater  consumption  is 
a  primitive  prejudice  against  margarine. 

Butter  substitutes  have  long  been  looked 
upon  with  disfavor  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. While  we  have  held  on  with  determina- 
tion to  the  traditional  use  of  creamery  but- 
ter, the  peoples  of  northern  Europe  have 
been  consuming  a  constantly  growing  quan- 
tity of  butter  substitutes.  Not  that  our 
butter  is  the  best  made — for,  according  to 
the  editor  of  the  American  Food  Journal, 
in  the  English  market  there  is  only  one 
grade  considered  worse — the  Siberian.  But 
we  have  insisted  on  butter  alone,  because 
we  have  been  foolish  enough  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  "just  as  good."  In  provincial 
mood  we  have  been  satisfied  to  add  the  one 
and  the  two  cents  to  the  cost  per  pound 
and  we  have  been  happy  in  the  delusion 
that  we  were  getting  our  money's  worth. 
Today,  when  the  nation  faces  the  most 
serious  food  situation  in  its  history,  we 
cannot  afford  to  indulge  these  myths. 

WHILE  we  have  been  spreading  expen- 
sive creamery  butter  on  our  bread,  the 
thrifty  people  of  Denmark,  Great  Britain, 
Norway,  Holland  and  other  countries  have 
seen  the  advantage  of  spreading  margarine 
as  well.  And  this  is  not  a  question  of  war 
economy  for  these  nations.  Years  before 
the  war  the  margarine  industry  was  well 
established  on  an  important  and  large 
scale  in  all  of  these  countries. 

Surely  the  annual  per  capita  consumption 
of  one  and  a  half  pounds  in  this  country 
does  not  represent  the  exclusive  possession 
of  wisdom  on  our  part.  Our  larders  have 
been  so  full  we  could  afford  to  be  careless. 
The  war  has  only  hastened  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  menace  well  understood 
by  those  who  were  watching  the  statistics 
-  that  we  wore  rapidly  approaching  a  point 
where  food  and  ('specially  food  stuffs  from 
animal  sources  would  be  produced  in  quan- 
tities much  less  than  needed  to  supply  the 
demands  of  the  community.   The   war   has 


helped  us  to  understand  our  problem.  Fats 
we  need,  and  if  they  can  be  obtained  thru 
the  use  of  substitutes  we  cannot  afford  to 
maintain  the  place  we  have  taken  at  the 
bottom  of  this  list  of  margarine  consumers. 

Little  serious  effort  is  made  to  demon- 
strate that  butter  substitutes  are  not  "just 
as  good."  It  would  be  a  difficult  case  to 
establish.  Not  only  are  these  products  "as 
good,"  but  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
they  may  be  better.  In  artificial  butters 
due  to  the  Federal  inspection  of  the 
slaughter  houses  the  danger  of  tuberculosis 
is  minimized,  and  in  the  butter  substitutes 
made  entirely  from  vegetable  fats,  this  dan- 
ger is  eliminated. 

Chemical  examinations  show  that  butter 
and  artificial  butter  are  equivalents.  There 
is,  however,  a  difference  in  taste.  But  the 
use  of  a  butter  culture,  produced  in  a  lab- 
oratory, will  give  margarine  a  taste  that 
will  defy  the  most  expert  of  butter  tasters. 

OLEO  oil,  cottonseed  oil  and  copra  oil 
are  the  most  important  ingredients  of 
margarine,  tho  many  others  may  be  used, 
such  as  sesame  oil,  peanut  oil,  soya  bean 
oil,  solza  oil  or  palm  kernel  oil.  Oleo  oil  is 
made  by  separating  animal  fats  into  oleo 
and  stearin.  We  are  large  exporters  of  oleo 
oil  to  Europan  countries  where  it  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  margarine.  In  1914 
we  made  16,000.000  gallons,  valued  at  $12  - 
000,000.  Exports  are  estimated  at  about 
$10,000,000.  Cottonseed  oil  is  chiefly  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  In  1014  the 
product  was  229,000,000  gallons,  of  which 
42.000,000  gallons  were  exported. 

We  control  the  great  sources  for  the 
large  scale  production  of  margarines.  Copra 
oil,  the  other  great  ingredient  used  in  arti- 
ficial butters,  is  an  important  Philippine 
product.  In  1915  the  Philippine  Islands 
exported  about  137,000  tons  of  copra 
oil.  Only  20,000  tons  came  to  the  United 
States,  while  France  took  more  than  60.000 
tons.  The  present  shipping  conditions 
make  it  impossible  for  large  exports  to 
reach  France  and  much  has  been  diverted 
to  the  United  States.  Everything  seems  to 
favor  great  margarine  manufacture. 

Production  here  has  been  restricted  and 
hampered  by  revenue  taxes.  The  tax  is  ten 
cents  on  colored  and  one-quarter  of  a  cent 
on  uncolored  margarine  per  pound.  It  is 
a  fact,  however,  that  even  the  best  quali- 
ties of  creamery  butter  are  colored.  The 
dye  used  most  frequently  is  annatto,  a 
harmless  vegetable  substance.  When  used 
in  butter  there  is  no  taxation,  but  when 
used  in  margarine  to  produce  the  desired 
shade  the  food  is  subject  to  an  almost  pro- 
hibitive tax.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  tax 
one  and  not  to  tax  the  other.  To  make 
available  new  sources  of  food  is  a  national 
demand  at  this  time.  We  must  maintain 
exports  as  well  as  support  ourselves.  We 
must  remove  the  obstacles  to  wider  con- 
sumption. Unfair  legislation  must  be  re- 
pealed and  public  intelligence  awakened  to 
the  real  value  of  butter  substitutes. 

New  York  City 


Denmark 
Norway 
Holland 
Great  Britain 
United   States  I 


ANNUAL   PER   CAPITA  CONSUMPTION   OF   MARGARINE 
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THE  GREAT  ADVENTURE 

(Continued  from  page  321) 

have  quit  smoking  and  will  run  a  mile 
every  night  to  get  into  shape. 

It  is  hard  for  a  civilian  (unless  he  has 
made  a  summer  habit  of  camping  trips)  to 
appreciate  all  that  good  food  means  to  a 
soldier.  One  officer's  proudest  boast  is  of  an 
extemporized  dinner  party  which  he  pre- 
pared for  some  important  occasion : 

All  went  pretty  well  until  it  came  time 
to  serve  the  brick  ice  cream,  when  my  poor 
excited  soldier  forgot  to  remove  the  paraffin 
paper.  I  was  able  to  smooth  matters  over 
a  little  by  some  remark  about  trying  to  be 
as  sanitary  as  possible.  It  was  during  the 
preparations  for  this  party  that  my  cook 
paid  me  the  greatest  compliment  I  have 
received  so  far  in  my  military  career.  Said 
he :  "Lieutenant,  before  you  came  down 
here  you  were  in  the  hotel  business,  weren't 
you?" 

The  same  officer  tells  us  of  some  of  the 
strange,  unmilitary  types  swept  into  the 
army  by  the  draft  law,  for  example : 

The  poor  fanatic  who  came  in  with 
braids  of  hair  half  way  down  his  back  and 
a  long  silky  beard  and  thought  it  was  sin- 
ful to  shave.  When  he  received  the  order 
to  have  his  hair  cut  to  one-half  inch  like 
all  the  rest  of  us,  he  wept  all  night,  and 
when  morning  and  the  time  for  his  en- 
forced tonsoring  approached  he  threatened 
suicide. 

Certainly  a  ''conscientious  objector"  if 
there  ever  was  one ! 

The  American  negro  has  a  happy  tem- 
perament and  gets  as  much  fun  out  of 
army  life  as  anyone.  Here  is  a  word  from 
a  Georgia  camp : 

The  negroes  have  captured  the  camp. 
Everybody  is  talking  about  them  and  all 
predict  that  they  will  make  the  best  fight- 
ers. They  are  always  happy.  Even  now,  at 
9  o'clock,  I  can  hear  them  singing  across 
the  camp.  A  lieutenant  of  one  of  the  com- 
panies was  telling  me  this  afternoon  that 
at  a  rest  period  when  they  were  all  singing, 
one  of  them  got  down  on  his  knees  and 
started  to  pray  just  about  the  time  to  fall 
in.  The  lieutenant  said  the  negro  told  him 
he  wanted  to  talk  to  the  Lord,  and  he  told 
the  negro  to  fall  in,  he  had  to  walk  for 
Uncle  Sam.  They  are  always  saying  and 
doing  something  funny. 

One  officer  tells  us  that  the  laborer  out- 
side the  army  who  builds  the  cantonments 
forms  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  army  life. 
He  quotes  verbatim  from  one  of  the  work- 
men : 

"Naw  I  never  was  in  the  army,  and  what's 
more  I  never  will  be.  Look  at  that  bunch 
of  birds  sloppin'  thru  the  mud  out  there  on 
the  main  road.  What'll  they  have  to  do 
but  haul  a  gun  all  over  kingdom  come  for 
three  months  straight  now.  drill  night  and 
day — but  that's  not  the  worst ;  they  have 
to  salute  these  bloomin'  hot-house  officers 
and  kow-tow  to  them,  what  don't  know 
their  own  foot  from  a  two  by  four,  and 
when  they're  all  thru  here  what  do  they 
git?  They  git  their  blank  necks  shot  off  by 
the  Germans,  that's  what  they  git!  Ami 
all  for  $30  a  month!  Not  much,  I'd  rather 
do  this."  Which  bit  of  philosophy  makes 
them  all  so  glad  they. arc  not  soldiers  that 
they  grab  their  tools  and  exert  themselves  ; 
inasmuch,  also,  as  the  foreman  hoves  in 
sij^ht  just  then  around  the  end  of  the  offi- 
cers' barracks. 

The  raw  recruit  is  also  apt  to  form  too 
hasty  and  unfavorable  an  opinion  of  army 
life  : 

Two  hundred  and  more  rookies  arrived 
tonight  to  join  our  regiment.  Some  of  them 
look  kind  of  doleful,  and  my  heart  goes 
out  to  them  as  they  dubiously  look  out  on 
this  queer,  unusual  combination  of  rude, 
bare  buildings,  unlimited  quantities  of  mud 
and  hear  the  none  too  polite  commands  of 
the  non-commissioned  officers.  I'll  bet  that 
n. ore  than  one  of  them  will  be  glad  to  get 

to  bed   tonight  and   dream   of  the    home   his 
heart  aches  to  get    [Continued  mi  page  ■•'il 
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Breakfast: 

Based  on  Quaker  Oats 

Make  Quaker  Oats  the  central  dish  at  breakfast.  It  costs 
one-eighth  as  much  as  eggs  per  unit  of  nutrition. 

One  12-cent  package  of  Quaker  Oats  contains  about  as 
much  nutrition  as  the  average    person  needs  in  a  day. 

The  average  mixed  diet  costs  fovir  times  as  much  as  Quaker 
Oats  per  unit  of  nutrition.  So  each  dollar  spent  for  Quaker 
Oats  saves  you  about  $3. 

Also  use  Quaker  Oats  in  bread  and  muffins,  in  cookies  and 
pancakes.  It  adds  delightful  flavor.  And  no  other  grain  can 
match  the  oat  as  an  energizing  nutrient. 


The  Supreme  Food  Made  Delicious 


The  world-wide  fame  of  Quaker 

Oats     is     due     to     a  matchless 

flavor.      These     flakes  are    made 

from      queen     grains  only — just 

the   big,    rich,    luscious  oats.     We 

get     but     ten     pounds  from      a 
bushel. 

So     here     is     Nature's     greatest 


grain  food  with  the  maximum  of 
flavor.  And  it  costs  you  no  extra 
price. 

Oat  food  is  -nowadays  doubly 
important  because  of  its  economy. 
So  it  is  doubly  important  to  u<-t 
Quaker  Oats  to  make  oat  food 
invitina. 


12c  and  30c  per  package  in  United  States  and  Canada, 

except  in  Far  West  and  South  where  high 

freights  may  prohibit 
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HANDLING  MEN 

BY  G.  S.  RADFORD 


MONTHLY   ARTICLE   OF  THE   EFFICIENCY  SOCIETY 


EVERYONE  will  admit  that  good 
managemtMit  calls  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  technique  of  the  business  as 
well  as  for  a  thoro  appreciation  of  system 
and  its  uses:  but  more  important  still  is  the 
ability  to  select  the  right  men  for  the  work, 
to  shape  the  assignment  of  work  to  fit  the 
men  available,  and  to  obtain  their  co- 
operation. 

Earl;  this  year  one  of  the  largest  ship- 
building concerns  in  the  country  sent  out 
a  committee  to  investigate  employment, 
safety  and  welfare  work  in  some  twenty 
companies,  employing  from  600  to  42,000 
men  each.  The  committee  report  is  interest- 
ing, particularly  as  it  probably  will  not  be 
published.  It  states,  among  other  things, 
that  the  five  reasons  given  by  these  com- 
panies for  a  reduction  in  their  labor  turn- 
over are,  in  the  order  of  their  importance : 

1.  Wages. 

2.  Fair  treatment. 

3.  Promotion. 

4.  Good  working  conditions. 

5.  Welfare  work. 

This  arrangement  of  headings  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  statement  of  general  ex- 
perience in  handling  men.  The  subject  of 
wages  calls  for  little  discussion,  as  it  has 
been  written  up  too  much,  if  anything. 
Being  the  basis  of  the  economic  relation- 
ship between  employer  and  employee,  it  is 
naturally  the  first  thing  that  men  consider 
in  choosing  a  place  to  work.  I  once  asked 
a  most  successful  manager  (who  had  re- 
duced his  labor  cost  40  per  cent  in  five 
years)  to  what  he  principally  attributed 
his  success  in  handling  men.  He  replied : 
"I  endeavor  to  pay  them  for  what  they  do. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it,  isn't  it?" 

Fair  treatment  is  naturally  the  next 
thing  to  be  considered  after  wages,  for  it 
implies  so  many  things  of  vital  interest  to 
the  individual,  and  so  deeply  affects  his 
peace  of  mind.  The  report  just  referred  to 
contains  a  statement  of  special  interest  in 
this  connection.  A  company  employing 
10.000  men  informed  the  committee  that  the 
establishment  of  a  court  of  appeal  for  their 
workmen  cut  down  discharges  by  a  most 
unexpected  amount.  This  bears  out  the 
experience  of  many  concerns,  that  one  of 
the  best  aids  to  contentment  is  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  company  means  to  see  that 
its  employees  shall  be  treated  honestly. 

Nearly  all  men  will  answer  to  fair  treat- 
ment. 

I  recall  a  case  where  even  a  misunder- 
standing  was  turned  to  secure  cooperation 
by  the  way  in  which  the  men  were  handled. 
The  case  occurred  in  a  plant,  and  in  a 
-hr>i>  in  that  plant,  where  labor  had  been 
tless  for  some  time.  The  plant  was  one 
"f  a  chain  of  similar  works.  Several  years 
before,  the  central  office  sent  out  a  new 
Bel  "t  standard  forms,  time  cards  and  the 
like,  with  orders  t.,  pul  them  into  use.  In 
thf  shop  in  que  time  was  ill  chosen 

and   the  next  morning  about  -"iOO  men   de- 
clined to  go  to  work  until  they  knew  more 
about  t!'<-  new  "card  system,"  as  they  called 
it.   The    superintendent   was    sent   for.    He 
with   a   big  dog  :it   his   heels. 
Just  as  he  stepped  up  to  address  the  men, 
dog   go!   in   his   way.  He   said,   "Down, 
I'm  m  ister  here."  Then  he  talked  for 
e   minute-,   and   the   men   struck.  That 
experience,  followed  by  various  changes  in 
tem    work,    was    the    preparation,    if    it 
can  he  called  th.it.  which  preceded  a  reor- 
ganization s(,rne  years  later.  You  will  read- 
ily understand  that  the  sample  of  bad  m 
agement   just   related,    made    the   managing 
of  the  plant,   and  of  that  shop  in   particu- 
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lar,  a  ticklish  proposition.  Within  a  month 
after  the  new  management  took  hold,  an 
accident  happened.  A  clerk  was  told  to 
make  up  a  new  directory  of  the  men.  He 
chose  the  easiest  way,  and  without  the 
management's  knowledge,  sent  the  foremen 
a  set  of  forms  for  the  men  to  fill  out,  and 
there  were  a  good  many  personal  questions 
on  those  forms.  The  next  morning  the  shop 
superintendent  of  the  plant  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  men,  thru  the  foreman,  that 
gave  him  something  to  think  about  all  day. 
He  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
sain  the  goodwill  and  confidence  of  the  men 
by  sending  for  their  committee  and  telling 
them  that  he  was  delighted,  for  once  in  his 
life,  to  find  a  shop  where  the  men  took  an 
interest  in  the  system  work.  He  explained 
how  forms  are  needed  in  a  big  plant  to  con- 
trol the  work,  and  how  the  men  could  help 
him  by  making  the  system  work  a  success; 
also  that  he'd  be  glad  to  tell  them  at  any 
time  what  he  was  trying  to  do  in  the  way 
of  such  work  and  why.  Then,  when  they 
were  quieted  down,  he  told  them  how  the 
particular  form  that  had  caused  the  dis- 
turbance was  a  scheme  gotten  up  by  a  clerk 
to  save  himself  trouble,  and  they  could  help 
out  the  clerk,  or  not,  as  they  chose.  The 
men  held  a  meeting  that  night,  and  sent 
the  superintendent  a  letter  thanking  him 
for  his  courtesy,  and  promising  their  co- 
operation. The  men  who  struck  four  years 
before  under  somewhat  similar  circum- 
stances were  willing  to  meet  him  more  than 
half  way.  They  answered  to  fair  treatment ; 
and  barring  accidents,  they  always  will. 

PROMOTION  for  merit  is  really  a  part 
of  fair  treatment  and  is  the  part  of 
common  sense  in  management.  The  best 
men  will  go  where  they  are  given  a  chance 
to  advance  themselves. 

There  is  a  certain  technical  bureau  in 
the  Navy  Department  that  can  always  have 
the  pick  of  the  civil  service  employees.  Men 
try  to  get  the  vacancies  there.  Why?  Be- 
cause they  know  that  if  they  prove  their 
worth  they  will  be  promoted,  or  else  have 
a  chance  to  take  an  advanced  position  in 
some  outside  concern. 

Promotion  from  »the  company's  force  to 
fill  vacancies,  rather  than  bringing  in  out- 
siders, is  an  accepted  policy  in  more  and 
more  concerns.  Such  a  policy  requires  that 
men  be  in  training  for  jobs  higher  up. 
Sound  organization  calls  for  understudies 
for  all  positions  of  responsibility  anyway. 
Further,  good  management  has  in  it  an  ele- 
ment of  teaching  such  men  to  fit  them  for 
their  work.  The  spirit  of  helping  men  to 
help  themselves  is  one  that  should  be  cul- 
tivated thruout  the  plant.  Encourage  men 
to  be  ambitious.  They  are  an  asset. 

Another  good  and  growing  practise  that 
we  may  well  consider  at  this  point,  is  that 
of  giving  the  man  who  has  failed  on  one 
job  a  chance  to  make  good  in  some  other 
part  of  the  plant.  It  is  a  fact  that  nearly 
every  man  is  good  for  some  particular  kind 
of  work.  Of  course  you  must  except  the 
habitual  drunkard,  the  dishonest,  the  trifler 
and  the  trouhle  maker;  but  even  among 
iIhso  there  is  sometimes  a  chance  if  you 
interest  the  man,  and  develop  the  pride 
"I  personal  achievement  and  the  pleasure 
and   interest  of  good  craftmanship. 

It  is  only  good  business  sense  for  the 
management  to  provide  a  clean  and  com- 
pile place  to  work.  So  much  depends 
on  systematic  and  orderly  arrangement  of 
the  working  space  that  there  is  no  excuse 
for  not  keeping  a  shop  unencumbered.  One 
of  the  first  things,  is  not  the  first  thing,  to 


do  with  a  run  down  shop,  is  to  clean  it  out. 
Tell  the  foreman  to  clear  out  everything 
not  used  in  the  business.  When  he  says  he 
has  done  so,  go  thru  the  shop  yourself  and 
have  all  the  unnecessary  furniture,  signs, 
locker  doors,  drawers  and  shelves  removed. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  just  as  sure  as  a 
stow  hole  is  available  it  will  be  filled, 
usually  with  junk.  A  plant  consisting  of 
several  detached  shops  cleared  $5000  on 
such  a  clean-up,  over  and  above  the  cost 
of  putting  the  place  in  order.  The  prin- 
cipal gain,  however,  is  thru  the  influence 
on- the  personnel. 

WE  hear  a  good  deal  nowadays  about 
the  importance  of  the  arrangement  of 
machinery  so  that  there  will  be  a  direct 
flow  of  material  thru  the  shops.  It  is  equally 
important  that  the  machines  and  working 
places  be  arranged  with  an  eye  to  the  con- 
venience and  comfort  of  the  men.  There 
is  no  general  rule  for  this,  and  there  is 
room  for  considerable  thought  in  working 
out  each  case.  A  sensitive  drill  whose  table 
is  fed  up  by  a  foot  treadle,  calls  for  a  stool 
for  the  operator.  A  man  who  is  using  a  file 
should  stand  up.  He  will  do  so  naturally 
if  he  is  paid  on  piece  work,  but  will  sit 
down  just  as  naturally  if  paid  by  the  day. 

Environment  plays  a  very  large  part  in 
influencing  the  spirit  and  attitude  of  men, 
as  all  of  us  have  found  out  while  trying 
to  work  in  the  old-fashioned,  dark,  stuffy 
or  cold  office.  A  good  general,  lighting  sys- 
tem is  a  splendid  cure  for  a  "blue"  Mon- 
day morning.  Even  if  it  is  light  enough  to 
Work  without  artificial  light  on  a  chilly, 
rainy  day,  switch  on  the  light  and  watch 
every  one  cheer  up  and  "get  busier." 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  beau- 
tifying factory  grounds,  we  begin  to  enter 
the  domain  of  welfare  work,  which 
bears  a  definite  relation  to  the  mat- 
ter of  pleasant  working  conditions. 
There  is  a  shipyard  here  in  the  East  em- 
ploying several  thousand  men,  and  strikes 
have  not  been  infrequent.  A  short  time 
ago  it  changed  hands.  The  new  manage- 
ment began  by  cleaning  up  the  yard,  and 
just  inside  the  gates  where  the  men  en- 
tered, they  replaced  a  mud  hole  with  a 
beautiful  bed  of  flowers.  Now  there  are  all 
sorts  of  men  employed  in  a  shipbuilding 
plant,  on  account  of  the  great  variety  of 
trades.  Many  of  them  are  used  to  specially 
severe  work  with  not  very  high  wages.  It 
takes  hard  men  to  work  out  of  doors  on 
steel  in  the  winter.  There  is  an  element  of 
pathos  in  the  fact  that  the  day  this  flower 
bed  was  put  in,  the  men  congregated  about 
it  on  their  way  out,  and  cheered. 

Among  the  many  things  that  must  be 
considered  in  connection  with  handling 
men,  is  one  that  is  unusually  difficult  to 
discuss — probably  because  it  involves  much 
that  is  personal  and  intimate.  I  refer  to 
the  personal  relations  of  the  executive  with 
his  workers. 

Every  executive  can  have  the  friendship 
and  respect  of  his  men,  if  he  studies  them 
and  their  interests  with  real  and  genuine 
sincerity.  When  you  have  a  new  scheme  to 
put  into  effect,  consider  it  from  the  work- 
man's standpoint.  He  may  be  part  of  a 
machine  in  one  sense,  but  he  nevertheless 
is  a  man,  with  all  the  perfectly  natural 
limitations  and  variable  feelings  of  a  hu- 
man being.  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  entire  field  of  management 
that  will  yield  so  large  a  return,  both  in 
actual  accomplishment  and  in  personal  sat- 
isfaction, as  the  study  of  the  men  them- 
selves. 
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THE  GREAT  ADVENTURE 

(Continued  from  page  339) 

back  to.  What  an  army  of  heart 
throbs  and  deep  desires  that  can"t 
b'e  fulfilled  for_  a  long  time,  are  assembled 
on  an  occasion  like  this,  along  with  the 
physical  specimens  that  the  cold  militarist 
sees,  and  sees  only !  But  if  the  newcomer 
will  only  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,  he  comes 
gradually  to  find  it  endurable,  at  times 
even  enjoyable ;  and  the  great  lesson  can 
come  to  any  one  that  reaches  out  a  little 
for  it — that  there's  something  within  a 
man  that  no  officer  can  command  tho  his 
body  be  forced  to  do  a  hundred  irksome 
things  each  day.  I  think  the  army  is  a 
great  place  to  discover  the  independence 
and  absolute  security  of  a  man's  soul. 

The  men  in  service  say  little  about  the 
cause  for  which  they  have  placed  their 
lives  in  peril ;  probably  they  have  made  up 
their  minds  about  that  before  they  enlisted 
and  thenceforth  taken  it  for  granted.  But 
an  Italian-American,  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write  when  he  came  to  this  coun- 
try at  the  age  of  seventeen  but  who  speed- 
ily learned  both  arts  and  Americanism  as 
well  at  one  of  our  public  schools,  probably 
speaks  for  many  of  his  silent  comrades. 
He  attended  a  moving  picture  show,  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  possibly,  and  because  deeply 
thoughtful.  He  writes  to  his  some  time 
school  teacher  as  follows : 

It  was  very  bad  to  see  this  man  beat  his 
poor  slave  like  a  dog.  Then  came  in  my 
mind  that  if  we  don't  keep  busy  the  Ger- 
mans will  do  the  same  to  us ;  but  believe 
me  she  is  fooling  herself,  for  when  we 
get  over  there  we  are  going  to  knock  them 
to  pieces  and  show  the  Kaiser  that  he  is 
not  going  to  control  all  the  world. 

We  must  not  forget  the  naval  arm  of 
the  service.  Let  a  sailor  tell  us  of  the  cake 
of  soap  which  bulks  so  largely  in  ship- 
board routine : 

I  have  been  scrubbing  clothes  this  even- 
ing. We  don't  wash  them,  we  scrub  them — 
get  down  on  our  knees  with  a  cake  of 
Ivory  soap,  a  stiff  bristled  brush  and  go  to 
it.  That's  one  place  where  we  fellows  miss 
"Mother"  and  miss  her  badly.  There  are  a 
number  of  fellows  aboard  who  have  been 
used  to  having  everything  done  for  them, 
and  it  is  hard  for  them  to  get  used  to  doing 
the  family  washing.  And  believe  me  when 
I  say  that  there  is  lots  of  opportunity  for 
scrubbing.  We  wear  white  uniforms  on  the 
ship  and  in  the  yard  and  you  can  under- 
stand how  hard  it  is  to  keep  those  clean. 
Last  week  one  day  we  were  expecting  an 
inspection  by  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs  of  the  House  who  were  here  on  the 
"Mayflower"  and  I  didn't  have  a  thing  to 
do  for  half  a  day  but  keep  my  uniform 
clean,  and  I  couldn't  do  it. 

A  final  quotation  will  serve  to  show  the 
spirit  in  which  the  new  armies  are  facing 
their  mighty  task : 

It  is  just  the  question  of  seeing  the  only 
right  course  and  doing  it  as  quietly  and 
efficiently  as  possible.  I  am  frank  to  say — 
and  I  speak  for  the  others,  too — that  we 
are  sorry  it  became  necessary  for  us  to  go. 
I  am  equally  frank  to  say  that  it  would 
have  been  disastrous  beyond  measure  for 
America  to  stay  out  longer.     .     .     . 

Just  remember  that  your  position  is  the 
same  as  millions  of  other  parents  who  go 
about  daily  in  the  ordinary  way,  silently 
playing  their  greater  part  to  win  this  last 
war  that  will  end  war.  My  parents,  be- 
cause of  their  superior  mentality,  and  su- 
perior everything  else,  will  hear  it  even  bet- 
ter than  the  average.  I  have  the  utmost 
confidence  thai  when  the  time  for  real 
Concern  comes  (a  whole  year  away)  they 
will  rise  to  the  occasion  as  I  will  try  and 
rise  to  the  occasion  and  lie  the  kind  of  SOU 
they  would  want  me  to  be. 

Such    being    the    American    army,    what 

need    we    fear?    One    thing,    and    < thing 

only,  thai  We,  the  civilians,  may  prove  un- 
worthy of  die  high-hearted  men  who  repre- 
sent us  on  the  battle  line. 
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AMOUNT -WORDS    REO -DENOMINATIONS     BLACK 
3S? 


Makes  Your  Check  "O.  K." 

The  1918  Model  Protectograph  protects  the  amount 
as  it  writes — a  whole  word  to  each  stroke  of  the  handle. 
Leaves  no  room  for  argument  between  yourself  and 
the  bank  as  to  whether  you  signed  a  check  for,  say, 
$500,  or  only  $5. 

Protectograph  System  (Todd  Patents)  "shreds" 
each  character  into  the  fibre  of  the  check,  draft, 
acceptance,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  in  words  (not 
figures),  in  Dollars  and  Cents,  exact  to  the  penny,  in 
two  vivid  colors  of  insoluble  ink  for  maximum  protec- 
tion and  legibility. 

This  is  the  original  Todd  principle  that  has  never 
failed — adopted  and  endorsed  by  over  600,000  users, 
including  Business  Houses  large  and  small,  Banks, 
Government  Treasuries  the  world  over. 

1918  Model  illustrated  above,  with  the 
new  improvements  for  speed  and  greater 
efficiency,  $40  to  $75.  Other  Protecto-  ■ 
graphs  in  all  sizes  and  prices,  a  model 
for  every  business  and  individual 
requirement. 


PROTOD   Chemical-Fibre    Checks   and  Drafts,  Forgery  proof 
(Registered  like  U.  S.  bank  notes),  printed  to  your  specifications. 
Samples  and  prices  on  request. 

If  you  knew  how  many  bank  accounts  are  over- 
drawn daily  through  checks  being  raised,  forged 
and  "counterfeited"  and  cashed  for  large  sums, 
you'd  appreciate  the  importance  to  you  of  the 
Todd  system.     Use  this  coupon 


Ind,  ii  i" 
/'    Todd 
/  Protectotfraph 
Co.,  Rochester 


FREE 


TODD  PROTECTOGRAPH  CO. 


(Established    1899.      World's  Largest   Makers  of 
Check  Protecting  Devices.) 

1170  University  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


-'  Send  to  address  on  en- 
closed letterhead  the  con- 
/    fidential  Book  by  a  Celebra- 
'    ted  Detective,  who  explains  how 
modern  Check  Raisers  operate. 
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Finger  Training 
for  Stenographers 

Doubles   and    Trebles    Salaries 

Now,  for  the  first  time, 
has  an  idea  been  discovered 
which  puts  speed  —  great 
speed  and  accuracy — within 
the  reach  of  every  type- 
writer user.  Thousands  of 
business  college  graduates 
and  so-called  "'touch"  writ- 
ers who  formerly  never  ex-  For  speed  in 
ceeded  30  to  40  words  a  min-  striking  the  keys 
ute  are  writing  SO  to  100 
words  with  less  effort  and  with  infinitely 
greater  accuracy  than  ever  before.  And 
their  salaries  have  jumped  from  a  meager  $8 
to  $15  per  week  to  $30,  $40,  $50,  and  even 
more. 

European  music  teachers,  when  training 
their  pupils  for  the  piano,  invariably  give 
special  gymnastic  finger  exercises.  The  best 
results  cannot  be  obtained  unless  the  student 
develops  the  proper  muscles. 

This   training   is   even    more   essential   to  expert 
typewriting.     The   reason   that 
f\       fjf-i  so    few    people    can    write    no 

f  <         J  '  more   than    30    to    40    words    a 

I     i   1         -     minute  is  because  their  fingers 
/    Jm     are      not      flexible      or     nimble 
^-^  m.^f      enough.    This  new  easy  method 

^^^  f ■  ..9       overcomes     this     at    once — de- 

velops finger  strength  and  flex- 
ibility by  exercises  away  from 
the  machine — trains  the  fin- 
gers beforehand  for  their  work 
on  the  machine — and  the  re- 
Making  each  finger  6ults  in  speed,  accuracy  and 
independent  increased    earnings,    border   on 

the  miraculous. 
The  New  Way  in  Typewriting  doubles  and 
trebles  stenographers'  salaries  by  enabling  them 
to  double  and  treble  their  output.  For  example, 
here  are  actual  figures  showing  how  the  New 
Way  increases  salaries  the  very  first  year.  J.  H. 
Krull.  increase  first  year,  $70  a  month:  O.  B. 
Hunter,  $65  a  month;  S.  Shainin,  $150  a  month; 
A.  H.  Gardiner,  $75  a  month  ; 
Richard  Clarke,  $75  a  month  ; 
R.  L.  Rankin,  $35  a  month; 
Carlos  C.  Guerre,  $166  a 
month;  J.  P.  Jones,  $75  a 
month  ;  EL  K.  Tomme,  $45  a 
month.  These  are  but  a  fi  w 
of  the  hundreds  of  reports 
sent  in  by  New  Way  operators, 
proving  the  money-value  of  ^^^^L 
great  speed  and  accuracy  in  ^E 
typewriting.  "^^ 

No     matter    how     low    your  ^^ 

nt  speed,  no  matter  how  /„  a  few  days  you 
labored  your  efforts,  no  mat-  ^(,'ce  the  difference 
ter   how   weak   or  clumsy   your 

fingers  now  seem  to  be,  no  matter  how  little  or 
how  much  experience  you  have  had,  no  matter 
what  other  courses  you  have  taken,  this  new 
method  will  positively  bring  you  the  desired  re- 
sults, as  thousands  have  already  proven.  The 
exercises,  figuratively  speaking,  put  wings  on 
tenoffraphen'  fingers,  and  the  new  kind  of  ma- 
chine practice  makes  the  keyboard  as  simple  and 
a«    familiar   as    a   pencil. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  New  Way  Type- 
writing, write  to  The  Tulloss  School,  3831  College 
Hill,  Springfield.  Ohio,  for  their  free  catalog  de- 
scribing the  method  in  detail.  State  also  whether 
you   are   interested    in    New   Way   Shorthands- Adv. 


W 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS 


Women  in  the  War 

A  BOOK  of  special  timely  interest  to 
women  is  Women  War  Workers,  ed- 
ited by  Gilbert  Stone.  Herein  has  been 
gathered  the  personal  experiences  of  some 
half  dozen  English  women  in  as  many 
new  vocations  brought  to  them  by  the  war. 
We  read  how  women  have  taken  up  mail 
carrying,  banking,  street  car  conducting, 
and  driving  delivery  wagons ;  of  both  the 
mental  and  physical  requirements  for  suc- 
cess in  such  channels  of  usefulness.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  self  control  and  a  sense 
of  humor  help  along  mightily  either  on  the 
rear  platform  of  a  street  car  or  in  col- 
lecting the  weekly  butcher's  bill.  If  the 
Comforteer  as  a  distinct  war  worker, 
apart  from  the  nurse,  is  still  new  to  us, 
those  who  may  occupy  the  position  of  en- 
tertainer of  wounded  or  sick  soldiers  will 
find  this  chapter  replete  with  common 
sense  suggestions.  Employers  of  women, 
also,  will  gather  from  these  representative 
worker  writers  valuable  hints  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  employees'  health  and 
strength. 

Of  how  the  French  aristocracy  have 
fared  during  the  war,  Mary  King  Wad- 
dington  gives  us  an  entertaining  account 
in  My  War  Diary.  If  the  dukes,  counts, 
and  what  not,  who  flit  thru  her  pages, 
perforce  came  down  to  pain  de  menage  at 
tea  time,  they  appear  to  have  accepted 
this  and  similar  deprivations  gracefully 
enough,  as  they,  also,  responded  to  the  call 
to  arms  in  a  spirit  of  unalloyed  patriotism. 
But  most  of  these  people  remain  unknown 
outside  the  rarified  atmosphere  of  high 
French  society.  The  big  Frenchmen  of  the 
war,  the  great  statesmen  and  generals,  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  on  Madame  Wad- 
dington's  calling  list.  These  today  are  of 
first  interest.  One  wishes  the  author  could 
have  told  us  something  about  women  of 
the  position  of  Madame  Poincaire  or 
Madame  Joffre.  Her  book,  however,  has  its 
valuable  side  in  an  alert  observation  of  cur- 
rent events. 

Towards  the  Goal,  by  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  is  the  publication  of  letters  written 
by  the  author  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  pref- 
aced by  a  glowing  tribute  from  the  recip- 
ient. In  these  letters  Mrs.  Ward  describes, 
with  all  the  masterly  vigor  of  her  pen,  the 
rise  of  the  British  peoples  to  fight  for  the 
cause  of  universal  democracy.  From  show- 
ing how,  at  first,  the  bewildering  onslaught 
of  the  German  hosts  found  Great  Britain 
totally  unprepared,  once  the  danger  was 
brought  home  few  indeed  remained  unwill- 
ing to  meet  whatever  sacrifice  was  demand- 
ed. To  this  sacrifice  heroically  performed 
she  points  as  she  tours  the  battlefields  of 
France,  to  remain  forever  as  a  binding  tie 
between  France  and  Great  Britain.  She 
adds  her  heartfelt  gratitude  on  that  day 
when  the  United  States  cast  in  her  might 
on  the  side  of  human  liberty.  As  a  work 
of  contemporary  history.  Mrs.  Ward's  book 
must  win  a  lasting  reputation. 

If  Maud  Mortimer  in  A  Green  Tent  in 
Flanders  had  merely  described  her  experi- 
ences with  the  Red  Gross,  and  if,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  she  proved  herself  an  artist 
of  power  in  licht  and  shade,  still  her  book 
might  pass  these  times  with  many  others 
without  compelling  distinguishing  notice. 
But  Maud  Mortimer,  with  her  delightful 
humor  over  the  problem  of  her  California 


gold  pieces  in  the  Pisa-Paris  train,  comes 
presently  to  look  upon  the  face  of  the  eter- 
nal problem,  stripped  of  all  pretense,  in  all 
its  helplessness,  with  not  a  shred  of  human 
vanity  to  mask  its  sordid  reality.  She  does 
not  recoil  from  it,  nor  does  she  affect  to 
pass  it  by  lightly ;  but  in  that  dismal,  bat- 
tle scarred  swamp  of  a  place  puts  to  her- 
self, and  the  reader,  the  supreme  question 
which  must  be  encountered  by  each  one  of 
us  some  day.  And  she  answers  it  (on  page 
119)  in  words  which  approach  the  divine 
in  their  symbolical  significance.  All  un- 
consciously, it  would  seem,  she  has  struck 
an  immortal  chord  vibrating  thru  the  si- 
lence of  mortality,  and  by  it  lifts  her  book 
out  from  its  haunting  shadows  into  that 
white  light  by  which  many  may  find  faith 
restored  and  grief  comforted. 

Women  War  Workers,  ed.  by  Gilbert  Stone. 
T.  Y.  Crowell  Company.  $1.65.  My  War  Diary, 
by  Mary  King  Waddington.  Scribner.  $1.50. 
Towards  the  Goal,  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
Scribners.  $1.25.  A  Green  Tent  in  Flanders, 
by  Maud  Mortimer.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
$1.25. 

The  War  Path 

MILITARY  morale  is  clearly  placed 
before  the  embryo  soldier  in  How 
to  Live  at  the  Front,  by  Lieutenant 
Hector  MacQuarrie.  If  a  soldier  is  dis- 
posed to  question  whether  the  strict  rule 
of  cleanliness  and  neatness  is,  at  all  times, 
necessary  to  his  fighting  ability,  the  au- 
thor presents  conclusive  reasons  in  prov- 
ing such  are  manifestations  of  the  good 
soldier's  healthy  mentality,  and  conse- 
quently his  usefulness.  If  an  exception  now 
and  then  demonstrates  brilliant  heroism, 
in  him  dependable  qualities  are  still  lack- 
ing. The  author  frankly  proclaims  the 
German  soldier  perfect  in  his  discipline. 
On  the  Road  from  Mons,  by  Captain  A. 
Clifton-Shelton,  is  an  absorbing  account  of 
the  author's  experiences  in  that  memorable 
retreat.  Captain  Shelton  throws  a  side- 
light on  the  still  clouded  operations  at  Le 
Cateau  which  should  be  of  value  to  the 
future  historian. 

A  comprehensive  and  illuminating  re- 
view of  events  in  Serbia  is  present- 
ed by  Mrs.  St.  Clair  Stobart  in  The 
Flaming  Sword.  Mrs.  Stobart,  as  a  Red 
Cross  worker  in  Serbia,  bears  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  woman  to  command  a 
field  hospital,  with  the  rank  of  major  in  the 
war.  That  she  proved  a  capable  officer  in 
this  capacity  is  shown  by  leading  her  unit 
safely  thru  the  terrible  Serbian  retreat. 
Therefore  her  graphic  narrative  and  ob- 
servations come  to  us  with  the  weight  of 
the  best  authority.  At  the  moment,  it  is 
noteworthy  she  expresses  the  opinion  that 
women  can  be  successfully  employed  as  di- 
rectors of  both  base  and  field  hospitals. 
on  the  lines  of  communication  and  other 
military  positions,  thus  releasing  men  for 
actual  fighting. 

Britain  in  Arms,  by  Jules  Destine, 
travels  now  a  fairly  well  beaten  read- 
ing path,  tho  none  the  less  ably 
brought  to  our  notice.  Two  aviation  books 
to  hand  are  The  Way  of  the  Air,  by  Edgar 
C.  Middleton,  and  Ifoiv  to  Fly,  by  A.  Fred- 
erick Collins.  While  the  former  is  more 
likely  to  interest  the  lay  reader  owing  to 
the  author's  thrilling  personal  experience  :s 
an  air  pilot,  the  latter,  written  on  the  plnn 
of  a  text  book,  possibly  contains  greater 
student    value.    But   so   rapid    is   now    the 
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development   of   this   science,   so   numerous 
the  new  inventions  pertaining  to  it,  that  i 
would  be  hazardous  to  pronounce  any  book 
of  this  kind  entirely  up-to-date. 

From  a  number  of  technical  and 
other  books  specially  useful  to  sol- 
diers, we  select  the  following:  Quar- 
termaster and  Ordnance  Supply,  a 
guide  in  the  form  of  questions  rela- 
tive to  this  branch  of  the  service,  with 
references  to  sources  of  return  information. 
Helpful  to  those  about  to  undergo  exam- 
ination. Machine  Gun  Practise  and  Tac- 
tics, by  Lieut.  K.  B.  McKellar,  a  pocket 
volume  of  well-tabulated  instruction  for 
officers  and  men  of  this  arm.  Gunner's 
Handbook  for  Field  Artillery,  by  Captains 
John  B.  Hammond  and  Dawson  Olmstead, 
U  S.  A.,  in  concise  form,  meets  all  the  re- 
ouirements  for  gunner  rating,  and  en- 
hanced by  excellent  diagrams.  Army  and 
Navy  Information,  by  Major  D.  W.  C. 
Falls,  is  of  a  general  character  relating  to 
organization  of  forces,  uniforms,  insignia, 
pay,  etc.,  together  with  similar  matter  con- 
cerning foreign  armies.  As  a  handy  refer- 
ence, this  book  will  be  found  serviceable 
to  civilians  as  well  as  soldiers,  and  all 
those  who  write  about  the  war. 

A  capital  little  linguistic  aid  for  our  sol- 
diers in  France  is  to  be  found  within  the 
covers   of   War   French,   by   Col.   De  Witt 
Willcox.  By  this  it  will  be  found  easy  to 
explain  how  one  wants  his  hair  trimmed,  a 
new  pair  of  pants  cut,  and  the  numerous 
likely  needs  of  a  soldier. 
How   to   Live   at   the   Front,   by   Hector  Mac 
Quarrie.   Lippincott.   $1.25.  On  the  Road  from 
Mons,    by    A.    Clifton-Sheldon     Du"°"    fr  «£o. 
$1.25.  The  Flaming  Sword,  by  Mrs.  St.  Clair  fato- 
bart.   Doran.   $1.75.   Britain  in  Arms,  by  Jules 
Destine.  John  Lane  Company.  $1.50.  The  Way 
of  the  Air,  by   E.   C.   Middleton.   F.   A.   Stokes 
Company.    $1.    How   to   Fly,   by   A.    F.   Collins. 
Appleton.    $1.10.    Quartermaster   and   Ordnance 
Supply.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press.  $1.50. 
Machine   Gun   Practise  and   Tactics,  by   K.   B. 
McKellar.  Macmillan.  90  cents.  Gunner's  Hand- 
book for  Field  Artillery,  by  John  B.  Hammond 
and  Dawson  Olmstead.  Dutton  &  Co.  60  cents. 
Army    and    Navy    Information,    by    D.    W.    C. 
Falls.     Dutton     &     Co.     $1.     War    French,    by 
De  Witt  Willcox.  Macmillan.  75  cents. 

Ways  and  Means 

PARTICULARLY  in  these  times  when 
food  conservation  is  of  such  vital  im- 
portance do  we  turn  to  those  menus  which 
will  tempt  the  appetite  while  furnishing  a 
balanced   ration  at  minimum   expense.^ 

To  some  a  prejudice  against  Chinese 
foods  must  be  overcome  before  their  deli- 
cacy and  economy  can  be  enjoyed.  How- 
ever, a  trial  will  prove  their  value  to  the 
thrifty  American   household. 

The  popularity  of  the  chop  suey  restau- 
rants in  New  York  City  has  grown  tre- 
mendously during  the  past  two  years  as 
the  public  is  beginning  to  recognize  the 
merits  of  their  food  as  well  as  its  cheap 
ness.  For  :>()  cents  a  person  can  get  a  mea 
consisting  of  soup,  a  generous  serving  of 
chop  suey  (meat  and  secondary  vegetables) , 
rice  and  an  unlimited  supply  of  tea  with 
rice  cakes. 

In  The  Chinese  Cook  Book,  by  Shiu 
Wong  Chan,  are  recipes  for  over  one  hun- 
dred dishes.  The  directions  are  so  explicit 
that  a  woman  with  little  experience  can 
follow  them  and  by  so  doing  prepare  in  a 
novel  way  satisfying  combinations  of  meat, 
vegetables,    rice   and   eggS. 

Rice  lias,  to  some  of  us.  been  an  unwel- 
come substitute  for  the  tuber.  But  the  least 
friendly  will  succumb  if  fried  rice  is  served. 
This  concoction  includes  all  of  the  essen- 
tial food  properties  and  is  as  wholesome 
as  palatable. 

IIUKU   RICE 

Four   bowls    cooked    rice. 

Three-quarter  pound  chicken  or  pork  cut  into 
cubes. 

Two  CUPS  secondary    vegetables. 


LET 
THE 

COMMERCIAL 

DUPLICATOR 
EARN  MONEY 
FOR  YOU 


SIMPLIFIES  DETAILS 

The  Firm  Needs  It  Because — 

The  COMMERCIAL  DUPLICATOR  is  a  great 
factor  in  rendering  better  service.  It  speeds  up  delivery 
from  35%  to  40%.  It  reduces  labor  and  expense  by 
developing  economical  management. 

The  Office  Manager  Needs  It  Because — 

It  does  away  with  rewriting,  eliminates  all  copying  errors, 
cuts  down  supply  expense  and  reduces  labor  to  a  minimum. 

The  Sales  Manager  Needs  It  Because — 

Every  time  a  price  is  changed,  a  delivery  date  is  revised 
or  a  good  idea  develops  it  is  possible  to  transmit  it  at  once 
to  the  sales  force. 

The  Auditor  Needs  It  Because — 

With  it  financial  statements,  operating  reports,  and  other 
accounting  forms  can  be  copied  in  perfect  alignment  with 
unequaled  economy  and  extreme  simplicity. 

The  Order  Clerk  Needs  It  Because — 

It  saves  the  time  lost  in  rewriting  of  salesmen's  orders, 
and  reduces  the  dangers  of  errors  to  a  minimum — because 
only  one  original,  or  master  copy,  is  required.  All  pos- 
sibility of  costly  mistakes,  due  to  errors  in  rewriting,  is 
done  away  with. 

And  yet  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  uses  to 
which  the  COMMERCIAL  DUPLICATOR 
can  be  profitably  put  It  is — in  all  truth — the 
machine  of  a  thousand  uses.  That  is  why  it  is 
in  general  use  by  business  firms  of  every  size 
and  description,  in  every  section  of  the  country. 
Without  one  cent  of  obligation  on  your  part,  ask 
us  to  show  you  what  the  COMMERCIAL  ♦♦' 
can  and  will  do  for  YOU.     Use  the  ♦ 

coupon  NOW.  J 

♦  Duplicator 

^       Manufacturing 

f  Co. 

#  413  Commercial 

#        Duplicator  Bldg..  Chicago 

^         Pie  ise  ihow  us  how  tl 

\    -^t^     ^x-B^fc         ^W.  ^  -c  us 

♦         to  da  OUI  wuik  in  less  time. 

Finn    ii.uue. 

By 
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(SAFETY-SEALED  ~) 

FOUNTAIN  PENS 

FOR  the   boys  at  the  front,   for  relatives,   friends  and  sweethearts.     1 
enduring  gift,   always  appreciated,  always  useful. 
PARKER  SELF-FILLERS  are  safety-scaled;  the  new  type  "no  holes 
in  the  wall"  fountain  pens.   Ink  can't  get  out  to  soil  clothes  or  person. 
In    event    of    accident    to    interior    mechanism,    the    pen    automatically 
changes  from  a  Self-filler  to  a  non-Self-filler  without  interruption   of 
sen  ice.  Because  of  these  exclusive  features  it's  the  pen  for  the  army 
and    navy,    where    only    dependable   pens   are  wanted.    The   name 
Parker  is  your  guarantee  of  quality. 

^     PARKER  PEN  COMPANY.  239  Mill  Street.  Janesrille.  Wis. 

New  York  Retail  Store :  Woolworth  Building 


'  No.  20— $2.50 
No.  21—  3.50 
No.  51—  3.50 
No.  24—  4.00 
No.  14— 
Sterling,  5.00 
No.  14— Gold 
Plate        6.00 

Parker  Clips 

25c  extra 
Ink  tablets  in 
place  of  fluid 
ink  for  sol- 
diers' use, 
box  of  36  for 
10  cents. 

AT  LEADING 
DEALERS 
^\ 
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New  PARKER 
PATENT  Clip 
Held  in  place 
like  a  WASHER  I 
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Relief  From 
Rupture 

The  Brooks  Rupture  Appliance  has 
feiven  relief  in  thousands  of  cases  where 
other  means  have  failed.  Automatic  Air 
Cushion  provides  firm,  yet  feentle  pres- 
sure, and  is  guaranteed  to  retain  the  pro- 
trusion at  all  times.  Always  covers  the 
ruptured  spot.  Clinfes  closely,  never  slips. 

Made  to  Measure  and 
Sent  on  Trial 

The  Brooks  Rupture  Appliance  is  made 
to  your  individual  measure.  Absolute 
satisfaction  is  guaranteed.  Since  we  are 
more  of  a  sanitarium  than  a  factory,  par- 
ticular care  is  fciven  to  your  individual 
case. 

Yon  can  obtain  the  Brooks  Rupture 
Appliance  on  free  trial  to  test  its  worth. 
It  is  sold  on  a  basis  of  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  money  refunded.  You  are  the 
sole  judfce  of  its  worth.  No  need  to  fcive 
us  any  reason  for  its  return,  if  you  are 
not  satisfied.  We  make  this  liberal  offer 
because  we  know  you  will  bless  the  day 
you  learned  of  the  Brooks  Rupture 
Appliance.  Write  for  particulars  and 
measure  blanks. 
BROOKS  APPLIANCE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Orthopadical  Appliances 


Residence  of  C.  D.  MacDougall,  Iisq..,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


IRON   FENCE  AND    ENTRANCE 
GATES    OF  ALL  DESIGNS  AND 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES, 
WE  INVITE  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH 
THOSE    WHO   ARE    INTERESTED, 

The  Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Wot  Id's  Gr<  a  lent  Iron  Fence  Builders 

685  Stewart  Block  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

WRITE      FOR      BOOK     OF     DESIGNS 
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TYPEWRITERS  $10 

up.  ALL  inflicts.  Completely  rebuilt.  Five  years* 
(•imrant.. .  BhlpMtl  on  trial.  Write  today  for 
•    ii  o»  offer  No   1  '<      positively  a  list  of 

toyyest  bargains.    Full  i<artiouiiirfl  Free. 

WHITEHEAD  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
186  N.  L.i  s.iile  Street,         Chicago.  Illinois 


[The  University  of  Chicago 
HOME 
STUDY 
26th  Year      U.ofC       iv.M)  Chicago,  111 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  (.tiers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For    detailed    in- 
formation address 


Five  eggs. 

One   cup    primary   soup. 

(a)  Put  the  rice  in  a  hot.  oiled  pan  and  cook 
until  it  changes  color,  turning  frequently  with 
a   cooking  shovel. 

(b)  Fry  the  meat  and  secondary  vegetables  for 
three  minutes  in  a  hot,  oiled  pan.  Add  cold  water 
and  cook  for  fifteen  minutes.  Pour  off  the  water 
and  add   the   rice. 

(c)  Beat  the  eggs  well  and  add  to  the  rice. 

(d)  Add  the  primary  coup  and  continue  to 
cook  until  the  egg  appears  to  be  done. 

To  the  primary  sou])  is  due  the  quality 

of  flavor  peculiar  to  Chinese  foods  and  it 

is  generally  used  as  a  substitute  for  water. 

This  soup  is  always  made  of  equal  weights  of 
chicken  and  lean  pork,  say  one-half  pound  of 
each  for  each  pint  of  water.  It  is  advisable  to 
use  not  less  than  six  pints  of  water  and  meat 
in  proportion. 

(a)  Chop   the  meat  into  small  pieces. 

(b)  Cook  slowly  for  two  and  one-half  hours, 
or   until   half  of   the  liquid  has   evaporated. 

(c)  Strain  thru  a  thick  cloth  until  the  liquid 
is  as  Iclear  as  water.  Skim  off  any  remaining  oil. 

Let  the  soup  cool.  Keep  in  the  refrigerator  to 
be  used  as  needed. 

To  those  women  who  postponed  canning 
vegetables  and  fruits  for  fear  of  failure,  a 
practical  handbook  for  next  season  will  be 
found  in  Successful  Canning  and  Preserv- 
ing, by  Ola  Powell.  This  comprehensive 
book,  a  member  of  the  Lippincott's  Home 
Manuals  series,  is  adaptable  for  schools, 
clubs  and  home  use. 

In  American  Indian  Corn  the  author, 
Charles  J.  Murphy,  formerly  Commission- 
er for  the  State  of  Nebraska,  brings  to  our 
attention  the  value  and  importance  of  In- 
dian corn  (maize)  as  a  supplementary 
food,  particularly  at  this  time  when  Amer- 
ica must  supply  the  allied  world  with  grain. 
A  full  series,  150  recipes  in  all,  for  cakes, 
breads,  puddings  and  cereals  made  of  corn 
is  given,  some  light  for  the  invalid  and 
others  of  a  substance  suited  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  hard  labor. 

"Waste  not.  want  not."  is  the  keynote 
to  Practical  Food  Economy,  by  Alice  Git- 
chell  Kirk.  In  a  readable  way  the  author 
shows  how  to  eliminate  waste  by  intelligent 
buying,  preparation  and  cooking  of  foods. 
To  the  average  housewife  a  definition  of 
and  a  technical  treatise  on  the  familiar 
word  caloric,  is  not  particularly  illuminat- 
ing. In  this  book  Mrs.  Kirk  has  incorpo- 
rated a  generous  list  of  examples  repre 
.venting  approximately  100  calories  and 
Professor  Atwater's  nutrition  table  which 
shows  the  waste  and  fuel  matter  (meas- 
ured in  calories)  of  every  food  variety.  By 
following  the  suggestions  and  consulting 
the  food  values  this  book  offers,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  housekeeper  to  do  her  bit  in 
food  saving  and  at  the  same  time  to  serve 
her  family  according  to  its  various  nutri- 
tive  needs. 

Frederic  C.  Howe.  Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration. Port  of  New  York,  in  a  recent 
book.  The  High  Cost  of  Living,  makes  a 
critical  examination  into  that  grave  prob- 
lem. The  author,  an  accepted  authority  on 
economic  questions,  asserts  in  the  preface 
that  the  high  cost  of  living  is  not  a  war 
product  but  that  the  war  lias  aggravated 
conditions,  has  given  opportunities  for 
speculation  and  extortion  and  that  the  in- 
crease in  cost  of  living  will  continue  after 
the  war  unless  radical  steps  are  taken  to 
prevent  it.  Mr.  Howe  builds  his  arguments 
on  solid  facts  and  his  solutions  are  the 
logical  result  of  thoro  study  into  the 
economic  and  social  causes  of  the  situation. 
The  production  of  wheat  and  meat,  the 
mainstay  of  the  nation's  food  supply,  must 
be  increased.  It  is  decreasing  because  of 
actual  loss  to  the  farmer  and  cattleman. 
the  producers.  This  condition  can  be  reme- 
died by  eliminating  the  privately  owned 
stockyards,  packing  houses,  terminals,  the 
wheat  gamblers,  stock  exchanges  and  rail- 
way corporations.  In  their  place  a  system 
of  state  control  functioning  for  the  whole 
nation  must  be  instituted.  In  the  chapter 
The  Transportation  Embargo,  Mr.  Howe 
writes  : 

Thousands  of  different  railroad  officials,  each 
one  of  whom  is  interesting  in  carrying  the 
freight  that  brings  the  highest  return  and  that 
insures  the  longest  haul  over  his  particular  road 
are  determining  for  us  what  commodities  shall 
he  carried  and  what  not.  There  is  little  thought 
of  the  needs  of  the  whole  nation  or  concern  for 
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the  industrial  and  agricultural  life  of  the  whole 
people.  Railroading  is  run  for  the  railroads.  It 
must  be  run  for  national  service — possibly  for 
national  existence. 

The  student  and  serious  reader  will  find 
this  book  a  mine  of  valuable  information 
representing  progressive  legislation.  (Scrib- 
ner's,  $1.50.) 

The  Chinese  Cook  Book,  by  Shiu  Wong-  Chan. 
Stokes.  $1.50.  Successful  Canning  and  Pre- 
serving, by  Ola  Powell.  J.  B.  Lippincott, 
Philadelphia.  $2.  American  Indian  Corn,  by 
Charles  J.  Murphy.  Putnam,  New  York.  75 
cents.  Practical  Food  Economy,  by  Alice 
Gitchell  Kirk.  Little,  Brown  Company.  $1.25. 
The  High  Cost  of  Living,  by  Frederic  C. 
Howe.  Scribners.   $1.50. 

Information  Wanted? 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,  by  Dr. 
Joseph  J.  Klein,  is  a  very  full  textbook  of 
business  technic  with  an  abundance  of 
drill  exercizes  on  each  topic.  (Appleton, 
$2.50.) 

In  attractive  form,  New  York  of  Today, 
by  Henry  Collins  Brown,  editor  of  Valen- 
tine's Manual,  is  ready  for  those  who  want 
a  readable,  beautifully  illustrated  descrip- 
tion of  contemporary  New  York.  (The  Old 
Colony  Press,  New  York.) 

A  complete  instructor  and  guide  to  suc- 
cess with  flowers  and  plants  in  the  home 
is  found  in  handy  form  in  Milady's  House 
Plants,  by  F.  B.  Palmer.  This  valuable 
little  book  is  compactly  written  and  well 
illustrated.  (A.  T.  Delamare  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York.) 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  the  war 
has  not  interrupted  the  publishing  of  The 
Oxford  English  Dictionary,  .which,  as  a 
lexicographical  product,  stands  preeminent. 
An  additional  section  (ver  to  vis)  just  is- 
sued of  volume  X  includes  3002  words. 
(Clarendon  Press,   Oxford,  $1.75.) 

In  another  field  the  Japanese  are  cutting 
out  the  Germans.  The  series  of  Official 
Guides  to  Eastern  Asia  are  as  good  as 
Baedeker  or  better.  Vol.  V,  just  out,  covers 
the  Philippines  and  the  little  known  re- 
gions of  the  Dutch,  French  and  British 
possessions  in  the  East  Indies.  (Putnam's.) 

Thruout  the  country  there  are  many 
would-be  authors  who  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
of  where  and  how  they  may  dispose  of  their 
literary  product.  To  such  Where  to  Sell 
Manuscripts,  compiled  by  W.  L.  Gordon, 
is  of  great  service  as  it  contains  the  names 
and  addresses  of  over  one  hundred  pub- 
lishers in  the  market,  specifying  the  kind 
of  material  each  publisher  wants.  (The 
Standard  Publishing  Company,  Cincin- 
nati, $1.) 

What  is  the  classification  of  deposits? 

What  is  a  bank  acceptance? 

How  is  it  carried  in  the  accounts? 

What  is  the  big  economy  that  will  be 
effected  by  the  adoption  of  the  federal  re- 
serve clearing  system? 

What  is  the  effect  upon  the  bank  state- 
ment if  the  stockholders  of  the  bank  de- 
posit their  dividend   checks? 

What  is  meant  by  the  batch  system? 

These  questions  are  clearly  and  concisely 
answered  in  Practical  Banking,  by  O. 
Howard  Wolfe.  The  author  speaks  from 
adual  experience  and  with  authority,  on 
matters  of  vital  importance  to  those  about 
to  enter  the  banking  business  or  already 
engaged  in  it.  (La  Salle  Extension  Univer- 
sity, Chicago.) 

In  Pictorial  Photography:  Its  Principles; 

and  Practise,  Paul  L.  Anderson  has  pro- 
duced a  helpful  manual,  broad  in  scope  but 
not  too  technical  lor  the  comprehension  of 
the   amateur,    particularly   adapted   to   the 

needs  of  those  workers  who,  without  wish- 
ing to  undertake  a  study  of  the  abstruse 
scientific  phases  of  photography,  have  gone 
beyond    the   elementary    stupes    and    desire 

t<'   achieve   pictorial   expression.   The   author 

takes  pains  to  make  clear  not  only  the 
technical  methods  but  also  the  fundamental 
principles  underlying  those  methods,  since 

a   grasp  of  the   principles   is  essential    to   the 

worker  seeking  to  correct  and  grow  away 
from  his  mistakes.  There  are  chapters  on 

the  technic  of  color  photography  and 
motion    picture    photography,    and    the    hook 

has    some    attractive    illustrations.    (J.    B. 

Lippincott  Company.  $2.50.) 


Steel  Files 
Save  Million  Dollar  Records 

A  five-story  brick  building  in  flames!  Papers  valued  at 
$1,000,000  in  steel  files  on  third  floor!  The  burning  building  col- 
lapses! Files  fall  three  floors  to  the  basement!  Buried  under 
tons  of  red-hot  brick! 

Yet  not  one  precious  paper  was  lost ! 

This  is  the  true  story  of  the  Birmingham  (Alabama)  Railway, 
Light  &  Power  Company's  fire. 

It  is  but  one  of  many  true  stories  of  the  proved  protection  of 


Ckffice  Furniture  &  Files 

—that  make  this  new  book— "The  Blazed  Trail  of  Evidence"— 
vitally  interesting  to  every  business  and  professional  man.  Think 
what  the  loss  of  your  records  would  mean  to  your  business  to- 
day!   Your  copy  of  this  book  is  waiting  the  coupon. 
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Investigate  the  Art  Metal  absolute 
Automatic  Locking  Knob — that  makes 
Art  Metal  Steel  Files  such  sturdy  and 
sure  fire-fighters. 

Art  Metal  Construction  Co.,  Inc. 

638  Metallic  Avenue 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


FREE  Fire  Book 
for  Business  Men 

Filled  with  photographs  ami 
facts  about  fire.  Proves  that 
steel  is  the  only  real  protec- 
tion for  your  records.  Get 
this  book  before  your  Bre 
not  after.     Mail  the  Coupon. 


COUPON        POR 
FREE     FIRE    BOOK! 


Art  Metal  Construction  Co. 

638  Metallic  Ave.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  your  new  book,  "The  Blazed  'I 
of  Evidence,"  and  tell  me  the  address  of  the 
nearest  Art  (Ytetal  Stons.    I  want  to  know  more 
about   the  way  steel    does    protect    from 
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[Many  Typowri  tarn  In  One-Typ<l  Ch»n9»d  Instantly 


No  Other 
Typewriter 
Can  Do  This 

C,  ange  instantly  from 
Miniature  Roman  to   Large    Goth  i  C 
or  from 

Medium   Roman    to   Italics 

or  from 

IVi/tvoot  MM,  to  CLARENDON 

or  from 

English    to   BeyHtoa  russi  am 

or  from 
jy^»>»-£    TURKISH.    TO     H"P3S    PUNJABI 

Let  Us  Write  You 
A  Specimen  Letter  on 
The  Multiplex  Hammond 

Send  the  Coupon  below  and  we  will  write  you  a 
-ppcial  letter  in  any  style  type  you  designate — or  in  any 
language. 

Let  113  show  you  what  the  Multiplex  Hammond  can  do 
for  YOU— whether  you  are  a  business  executive,  a  pro- 
fessional writer,  a  clergyman,  a  linguist,  a  chemist,  a 
doctor,  a  technical  engineer — etc. 

No  matter  what  you  want  to  write — regardless  of  size 
i  up  to  24-point),  style,  or  language — you  can  write  it 
on  this  great  inferc/ianpeaoie-type  writing  machine. 

Mail  us  the  coupon  NOW.  There  will  be  no  obliga- 
tions. Wo  are  conducting  an  educational  publicity  cam- 
paign and  will  welcome  an  opportunity  to  write  you  a 
SPECIAL  letter  in  any  style  type  you  wish,  and  to  tell 
you  more  about  the  Multiplex  Hammond — the  most  re- 
markable typewriter  in  existence. 

Tear  out  the  coupon  at  once;  before  you  forget. 

New!  Its  Portable 
For  ThoseWho  Travel 


This  NEW  light  weight, 
aluminum  model  is  the 
LOGICAL  typewriter  for 
PI  R80N  \I.  .  e.  Although 
it  weigh  only  1 1  pounds, 
it    wii: 

work     as     the    regular,     large 
Multiplex     li  Full 

capacity.        Unlimited     Width 
ol     paper.        In  tantly     inler- 
type.       !:• 
■ligate     before 
lng     in     any    other    portable 
machine.        Ask     for     Spcciul 
i   off  the  press. 


R  >    "f  prices. 

Monthl) 


Mail  Thii  Coupon  Now 
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THE    HAMMOND    TYPEWRITER   CO. 

538  Eait  69:!i  Street,  at  East  River,  New  York  City 
P  ■  '   italog    and    write    me    a    special 

letter  In    type. 

Name    

Addreai 

Occupation     
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Mr.  Purinton's  War  Service 
Question  Box 
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Mr.  C.  A.  K.,  Pennsylvania.  "In  your  recent 
article.  Every  Man's  Workshop,'  you  say  that 
a  pulp  mill  designed  to  produce  twelve  tons  per 
day  was  made  to  produce  thirty-six  tons.  I  am 
in  the  paper  making  industry,  would  like  more 
detailed  information  regarding  above  mentioned 
performance  and  efficiency  work  in  general  as 
applied  to  my  own  trade." 

Consult  Frederic  Taylor's  book  "Principles  of 
Scientific  Management."  Apply  to  the  following 
concerns  for  literature  and  details  of  profes- 
sional service :  Engineering  Magazine,  6  East 
Thirty-ninth  Street;  Harrington  Emerson  Com- 
pany, 30  Church  Street ;  Business  Bourse,  261 
Broadway;  Efficiency  Society,  119  West  Fortieth 
Street,  all  New  York;  and  A.  W.  Shaw  Com- 
pany, Wabash  and  Madison,  Chicago.  Look  up 
advertisements  of  efficiency  publishers  and  en- 
gineers in  the  factory  trade  papers,  some  of 
which  you  doubtless  have  on  file  in  your  factory 
library. 


Mrs.  W.  P.  A.,  New  Jersey.  "I  write  verse 
in  many  veins,  serious  and  comic,  and  in  many 
meters.  My  husband,  who  has  literary  training, 
thinks  they  do  not  lack  charm  and  style.  Never- 
less,  only  occasionally  is  one  printed,  and  semi- 
occasionally  is  one  remunerative.  The  enclosed 
small  effusion  has  just  been  returned  by  The 
Atlantic.  Are  you  permitted  to  suggest  a  pub- 
lication that  might  consider  it  kindly?" 

No.  You  want  a  publication,  and  a  young 
army  of  critics,  that  would  receive  it  harshly. 
You  have  a  slight  poetic  gift ;  but  in  oi-der  to 
get  your  muse  really  working,  you  must  be 
starved,  or  deserted,  or  at  least  misunderstood, 
condemned,  hurt.  A  poet  who  has  not  suffered 
greatly  has  not  learned  the  true  ring  of  poetry. 
Ask  your  husband  not  to  praise  you,  but  to 
pick  your  verse  to  pieces,  line  by  line,  word  by 
word.  Get  a  job  as  a  factory  hand,  or  work  ten 
hours  a  day  in  the  slums,  or  join  the  Red  Cross 
and  go  where  blood  flows.  Then  you  will  know 
tragedy — and  feel  poetry.  You  only  think  poetry 
now,   and   maim   it   with   metaphysics. 

Join  the  New  York  Woman's  Press  Club, 
meet  real  authors,  obtain  real  criticism.  And 
look  up  Question  Box  answer  382,  first  nine  lines, 
from    Independent   of   January   29,    1917. 


Prof.  E.  H,  J.,  Ohio.  "As  a  physicist,  in  col- 
lege laboratory  and  classroom,  I  am  particularly 
anxious  to  learn  what  opportunities  are  open 
to  scientists  in  which  they  may  make  the  best 
use  of   their  special   training." 

The  National  Research  Council  has  sent  fortl: 
an  urgent  appeal  to  the  physicists  of  America 
who  have  the  time  and  facilities  to  aid  in  solv- 
ing the  submarine  problem.  If  you  could  work 
out  a  practical  method  for  the  detection  and 
destruction  of  U-boats  in  American  waters  and 
the  European  shipping  lanes,  you  would  be 
recognized  immediately  as  one  of  the  great  ben- 
efactors in  world  history,  and  as  lifetime  leader 
in  your  profession.  Ask  George  Ellery  Hale, 
chairman  of  the  National  Research  Council, 
Washington,  D.  C,  how  to  apply  yourself  to  this 
problem  and  similar  needs  for  the  scientist  to 
fill.  Put  your  students  also  on  the  trail  of  thi3 
wonderful  chance  for  service. 


Mr.  H.  H.  D.,  Massachusetts.  "Your  article, 
'What  Can  I  Do?'  seems  to  strike  the  keynote 
of  the  whole  situation,  by  telling  the  individual 
how  and  where  to  serve  his  country,  (a)  What 
method  would  enable  a  young  man  to  determine 
the  military,  or  naval  department  he  is  best 
fitted  for?  (b)  Are  there  employment  bureaus 
to  assist  men  to  find  jobs  on  farms?  (c)  Where 
are  the  men  coming  from  to  man  the  1000 
wooden  vessels  now  building?  (d)  General  Joffre 
inmends  training  men  in  France;  would  the 
French  or  British  officials  accept  volunteers,  and 
furnish   free   transportation?" 

(a)  Get  a  book  on  each  different  branch  of 
ice,  compare  physical  and  mental  require- 
ments with  your  own,  also  learn  which  branch 
appeals  to  you  most.  Obtain  specific,  technical 
knowledge  by  application  to  various  authorities 
named  in  the  "Directory  of  Service"  (20  cents), 
from  secretary  of  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 


(b)  Write  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  also 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  also  Federal 
Employment  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C.  Inquire, 
too,  of  local  postmaster. 

(c)  Volunteers  may  apply  to  U  S.  Navy, 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  to  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  Washington,  or  to  General  Shipping 
Board,   Washington. 

(d)  No.  All  American  soldiers  in  France  be- 
long now  under  General  Pershing. 


Mr.  F.  D.  W.,  Washington.  "Have  been  fac- 
tory superintendent  and  mechanical  engineer  for 
twenty  years,  specializing  in  tools  for  rapid  pro- 
duction of  machine  parts.  Am  in  retirement  with 
a  competence.  Shall  be  glad  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment my  services  as  long  as  the  war  lasts. 
Where  can   I   do  the  most  good?" 

Apply  for  a  chance  to  serve  as  factory  official 
or  consulting  engineer,  to  Secretary  of  the  Gen- 
eral Munitions  Board,  Washington,  D.  C.  You 
might  enlist  as  a  member  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, Reserve  Officers,  Class  B,  according  to 
Army  Regulations  No.  H93 ;  write  for  particu- 
lars to  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Or  you  might  qualify  as  a 
Master  Engineer  ;  obtain  details  from  Col.  C.  H. 
McKinstry,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Room  302,  Army 
Building,  39  Whitehall  street,  New  York.  We 
think  your  best  opportunity  would  be  as  Major 
in  Ordnance  Officers'  Reserve  Corps ;  send  ap- 
plication for  examination  to  Chief  of  Ordnance, 
U.  S.   Army,  Washington,   D.   C. 


Mr.  C.  B.  N.,  Virginia.  "The  war  demand  for 
highly  trained  and  forceful  men  seems  to  show 
the  increased  importance  of  scientific  vocational 
guidance,  (a)  Are  there  any  correspondence 
schools  that  offer  to  prospective  students  advice 
on  choosing  a  vocation?  (b)  What  recent  books 
might  be  of  assistance?  I  am  a  young  man  of 
twenty,  earning  good  wages,  but  not  in  my  real 
work.  I  am  anxious  to  serve  my  country  better 
in  making  the  most  of  myself." 

We  heartily  approve  the  resolve  you  have 
made ;  but  we  would  suggest  that  you  also  un- 
dertake a  specific  and  immediate  war  duty  of 
some  kind.  Watch  these  columns  for  ideas  avail- 
able or  adaptable. 

(a)  Yes.  Write  International  Correspondence 
Schools,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania ;  also  Bryant 
and  Stratton  Business  College,  80  East  Randolph, 
Chicago  ;  also  American  Correspondence  Schools, 
Chicago. 

(b)  One  of  the  newest  books  is  "How  to 
Choose  the  Right  Vocation"  by  H.  W.  Merton, 
from  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York.  Other  pub- 
lications from  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  Fowler  and 
Wells,  1388  Broadway,  New  York;  Review  of 
Reviews,  Irving  Place,  New  York  ;  Rocine  and 
Vaught,  59  East  Van  Buren,  Chicago;  Boston 
Vocation  Bureau,  Beacon  street,  Boston  ;  New 
York  University  Press,  32  Waverly  Place,  New 
York. 


Miss  M.  E.  G.,  Illinois.  "What  can  I  do  in  the 
'Service  Army  ?'  Would  like  to  be  matron  or 
general  utility  person  in  a  hospital,  but  might 
be  helper  to  a  doctor,  or  collector  on  a  street- 
car, or  employee  on  an  elevator.  I  can  do  almost 
anything.   I'ut  me  where  I'm  most  needed." 

We  wish  we  had  the  right  place  for  you,  but 
our  work  is  to  put  you  in  touch  with|  many 
possibilities  and  leave  the  choice  with  you.  The 
national  registration  of  women,  conducted  by 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  should  have 
reached  you  by  now,  and  placed  you  somewhere. 
If  not,  ask  for  particulars  and  a  war  registra- 
tion blank  from  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  Wom- 
an's Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, Washington,  D.  C.  Any  woman's  club 
that  belongs  to  the  General  Federation  should 
be  able  to  open  different  avenues  of  service:  talk 
the  matter  over  with  leading  clubwomen  you 
know  personally.  The  editor  of  your  weekly  or 
daily  newspaper  could  inform  you  as  to  local 
patriotic)  organizations;  find  what  all  these 
are  doing,  ask  officials  how  you  might  help.  For 
index  to  war  activities  of  women,  see  page  10 
of  "Directory  of  Service"  (price  20  cents),  from 
Columbia  University,  Morninirside  Hights.  New 
York. 
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The  Manufacturer's  Problem 

{Continued  from  page  332) 

steel  and  iron  specialties  hires  his  salesmen 
to  neglect  their  own  business  in  order  to 
sell  Liberty  Bonds  ;  a  manufacturer  of  au- 
tomobiles turns  his  plant  over  to  the  Gov- 
ernment without  charge,  for*  the  production 
of  war  machinery  ;  hundreds  of  other  man- 
ufacturers are  doing  practical  things,  un- 
selfish thing,  to  free  the  world  of  kaiser- 
ism.  When  we  go  to  buy  goods  made  about 
equally  well  by  different  concerns,  we 
should,  if  possible,  find  which  concern  is 
most  patriotic,  and  buy  accordingly. 

We  can  appreciate  and  approve  the  tvar 
service  of  big  manufacturers.  Only  a  week 
or  two  ago,  I  read  in  a  periodical  having 
about  a  million  circulation,  a  long  editorial 
article  lampooning  and  condemning,  whole- 
sale and  haphazard,  the  frightfully  un- 
scrupulous methods  of  ''Big  Business" — 
and  on  another  page  of  the  same  periodical 
I  read  a  wonderful  account  of  sacrificial 
war  service  by  the  very  kind  of  business 
man  the  editorial  damned  !  The  writer  of 
that  article  was  a  traitor  as  vile  as  tho  he 
had  tramped  on  the  American  flag.  There 
is  nothing  now  more  unseemly  than  to 
abuse  with  libelous  language  a  national  cor- 
poration whose  product  is  needed  in  the 
war.  When  you  see  a  great  manufacturer 
whizzing  by  in  his  motor  car,  don't  envy 
him — he  is  doubtless  carrying  in  one  hand 
a  burden  that  you  could  not  shoulder  with 
your  entire  body. 

We  can  pay  all  hills  promptly.  Every 
cash  payment  is  a  real  war  measure. 
How?  Because  every  cash  payr  silt  some- 
how benefits  the  ultimate  produ.,jv  of  war 
manufactures. 

We  can  buy  fewer  export  articles.  A 
good  plan  would  be  to  stop  and  ask  our- 
selves, before  making  any  purchase  :  Could 
this  article  be  used  by  a  soldier  in  France, 
or  could  the  raw  material  be  made  up  in 
some  other  form  to  be  used?  If  the  answer 
is  affirmative,  then  we  should  buy  the  arti- 
cle only  in  case  of  absolute  necessity.  We 
know  that  leather,  lumber,  steel,  iron,  wool, 
■cotton,  a  dozen  other  kinds  of  raw  material, 
are  acutely  needed  in  the  operations  of 
war.  Yet  most  of  us  are  buying  these  goods 
as  freely  as  ever,  with  apparently  no 
thought   of   the   effect  on   war   production. 

Wc  can  offer  the  benefit  of  our  expe- 
rience to  some  manufacturer.  The  modern 
scope  of  the  factory  has  become  so  broad 
that  almost  any  man  who  is  a  leader  in 
his  business  or  profession  could  aid  the 
manufacturer  in  solving  one  or  more  prob- 
lems. The  physician  could  put  the  manufac- 
turer in  connection  with  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  could  work  out  a  system  of 
preventive  hygiene  to  reduce  the  illness  of 
employees  and  multiply  their  energies.  The 
teacher  could  evolve  a  plan  of  industrial 
education  that  would  increase  the  knowl- 
edge and  improve  the  skill  of  the  workers. 
The  editor  could  put  life  into  the  factory 
bulletin  or  bouse  organ  published  for  the 
mutual  interests  of  employer  and  employee. 
The  banker  could  prepare  a  number  of 
easy  methods  for  saving  money,  ami  offer 
special  service  to  the  members  of  the  fac- 
tory. The  librarian  could  help  to  install  an 
efficiency  library,  and  (could  instruct  employ- 
ees how  to  use  it.  effectively.  The  problems 
ni'  the  factory  are  now  the  problems  of 
the  community.  Almost  any  public  spirited 
man,    whatever    his    work    may    be,    could 

think  of  ;i  \\;iy  to  increase  the  output  of  a 
manufacturer  whom  he  Knows  personally. 
We  cnii  buy  only  standard  goods  thai  ire 
know  to  be  reliable.  The  object  of  this 
move  is  both  to  aid  the  manufacturer  and 
to  protect  ourselves,  it  i^  generally  the 
great  manufacturer  who  is  doing  great  war 
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Salt  Mackerel 

Direct  from  the  Fishing  Boats  to  You 


A 
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Old  G&ucestep 

Your  pail  is  ready — fat,  meaty,  juicy  mackerel 
— send  no  money — try  the  fish  first. 


It's  thirty-three  years,  come  next 
September,  since  I  began  supplying 
the  choicest  of  Gloucester's  famous 
mackerel  direct  to  the  homes  of  fam- 
ilies throughout  the  country. 

Our  Own  Home  Kind 

People  here  in  Gloucester,  the  leading  fish 
port  of  America,  laughed  at  me  when  I  be- 
gan to  sell  mackerel  by  mail.  They  didn't 
realize  how  hard  it  is  for  other  people  to 
get  good  fish.  But  I  did.  So  I  decided  to 
make  it  easy  for  everybody,  everywhere, 
to  have  full-flavored,  wholesome  fish,  the 
kind  we  pick  for  our  own  eating  here  at 
Gloucester.  65,000  families 
are    buying    from    us    today. 


Fishmen  for  Gen- 
erations 


Such  a  Good  Breakfast! 


You  see,  I  know  fish.  My 
foiks.  'way  back,  have  al- 
ways been  fishmen.  They 
helped  found  Gloucester  in. 
1623.  •  My  boyhood  days 
were  spent  aboard  fishing 
boats.  Catching  fish,  know- 
ing the  choicest  and  picking 
'em  out,  cleaning  and  curing 
them  the  right  way,  has  been  my  life's  job. 

Thirty  Years'  Development 

Today  our  business  is  housed  in  a  modern, 
four-story,  concrete  building,  with  20,000 
square  fe°t  of  floor  space;  lifted  with  tin' 
most  improved  and  sanitary  equipment  for 
cleaning  and  packing  fish.  Standing  at  the 
water's  edge,  the  fishermen's  catchi  s  are 
brought  ri^lit  into  the  building.  They  go 
to  your  tabic  witli  "tin  tang  of  the  sea" 
in    them. 


A  fat,  tender,  juicy  Davis1 
Mackerel  broiled  toasizzling 
brown;  some  butter,  a  sprink- 
ling of  penper,  a  touch  of 
lemon,  If  you  wish — how 
good  it  smells,  how  tempting 
it  looks,  how  it  tickles  the 
palate,  and,  oh,  how  it  satis- 
fies!— the  favorite  breakfast 
dish  of  thousands. 


0^^Z^f  6,  sVO/nj    PRESIDENT 

Fall  Mackerel,  Fat  and  Tender 

Most  of  the  fish  your  dealer  can  buy  are 
Spring  fish,  thin,  dry,  and  tasteless.  What 
I've  selected  for  you  are  Fall  fish,  juicy  and 
fat  with  the  true  salty-sea  mackerel  flavor. 
We  clean  and  wash  them  before  weighing. 
You  pay  only  for  net  weight.  No  heads  and 
no  tails.  Just  the  white,  thick,  meaty  por- 
tions— the  parts  that  make  the  most  deli- 
cious meal  imaginable.  You  probably  have 
never  tasted   salt  mackerel  as  good  as  mine. 

Send  No  Cash — 
Try  the  Mackerel  First 

I  want  you  to  know  before  you  pay  that 
my  fish  will  please  you.  If 
there  is  any  possibility  of  a 
risk,  I  want  it  to  be  at  my 
expense.  Just  mail  the  cou- 
pon today,  and  I'll  ship  at 
once  a  pail  of  my  mackerel 
containing  10  fish,  each  fish 
sufficient  for  3  or  4  people, 
all  charges  prepaid,  so  that 
your  family  can  have  a  real 
Gloucester  treat  Sunday 
morning. 


Then — if  my  mackerel  are 
not  better  than  any  you  have 
ever  tasted,  send  back  the 
rest  at  my  expense. 
If  you  arc  pleased  with  them — and  I'm 
sure  you  will  be — send  me  $3.90,  and  at 
the  same  time  ask  for  "Descriptive  List  of 
l>.i\i^'  Fish."  sold  only  direct,  never  to 
dealers. 

Remember:    Meat,    flour,    potatoes,    every- 
thing   has    gone    'way    up    in    price.    In    com- 
parison,   Davis'   mackerel   is  low.   An  eCi 
ical    food — so   good   to   eat,    so   nutriti 
The    "Sea    Food    Cook    Book"    that    gees       / 
with    the    fi^h    will    tell    you    just    how       . 
in  prepare  them.  / 

Mail   the   coupon    now   with   your      S         FrankE 
business    card,    letter-head    or     ,  Davis  Co 

1  ■  ''  rence.  /    302  Central  Whirl 

_  ,  /         ImBiuttr.lftw. 

frank  fc..  .    without  obligation 

Lsa.\ii>    \^u, 
302CentralWharf     ' 

_,.  •     .        tam    10    t,  tisli 

ijloucester,  . 

/  1 

-     J  return    ti 

/N"  1       
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Steel  Lockers 
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TYPE  F.  L.  D. 

[T'S  real  economy  to  buy 
■■•good  lockers.  An  installation 
of  Durand  Steel  Lockers  is  a 
permanent  asset;  a  satisfactory 
investment. 

Durand  Steel  Lockers  are  fire- 
proof, practically  indestruc- 
tible, sanitary  and  convenient; 
they  promote  order  and  effi- 
ciency. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  catologue. 

We  are  also  manufacturers  of 
steel  shelving,  steel  bins  and 
general  steel  factory  equipment. 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 

1572  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  BIdg.        972  Vanderbilt  Bid:. 
Chicago  New  York 
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.   ■    .     b,  Italian,  German  t.y  tho 
LANGUAGE-PHONE  method 
and  Rosenthal's  Practical  Lineuistry.   . 
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.  I  BOa  It  Om  !■'  801  Ifl 
fit  nil  pbonofiapbl  Write  for  Military  Circular,  Booklet 
and  free  Tr  al  Offer   Easy  pari      I 

The  Language  Phone  Method 
975  Putnam  Bide..  2  w.  45th  Street,  N.  Y. 


SPANISH.FRENCH 
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Vaudeville  Sketch-  f%|     ■  UA  Entertainments, 

lll:|-rL0f  n''a"tomlllM  "• 

Recitations,  ■    a«a»  ■  w  Tableaux, Drills, 

Minstrel  Material,  Make-up  Goods. 

Catalog  Free,    i    R.DEBI80HAC0.,Dept.  2   Chicago 
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ILLUSTRATED 

By  WINFIELD  SCOTT  HALL.  M  D.Ph.D. 
SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 
What  every  younc  man  and 

Every  young  woman  should  know 
What  every  young  husband  and 
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work.  Tho  small  producer  lacks  resources 
and  facilities  to  make  possible  a  real  na- 
tional service  on  his  part.  Hence,  in  buy- 
ing only  the  standard,  well-advertised'  man- 
ufactured articles,  we  are  much  more  likely 
to  aid  the  concern  that  is  aiding  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  service  we 
can  offer  to  the  manufacturer  is  that  of  a 
clearing  house  of  ideas,  to  put  him  iu 
direct  touch  with  the  great  uatioual  sources 
of  information,  consultation,  cooperation 
and  supply.  This  we  hope  to  do,  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs.  You  certainly  have  one 
or  more  acquaintances  who  are  manufac- 
turers, or  employees  of  manufacturers,  or 
friends  or  relatives  of  manufacturers.  Please 
call  their  attention  to  the  remainder  of  this 
article,  outlining  special  points  of  interest 
to  the  American  manufacturer,  whether  he 
makes  diving  suits,  airships,  or  anything 
between. 

The  manufacturer's  war  problems  are 
so  many  and  diverse  that  we  could  not  hope 
to  solve  them,  or  even  to  classify  them, 
here.  But  we  do  hope  and  believe  that  you 
could  find  a  solution  for  almost  any  man- 
ufacturing problem  by  means  of  one  or 
more  of  the  following  dozen  suggestions 
for  increasing  factory  output  and  improv- 
ing factory  management. 

1.  Cooperate  with  the  Government.  Line 
up  your  factory  under  the  national  service 
banner.  Get  information  from  the  War  In- 
dustries Board,  Washington,  D.  C.  Regis- 
ter with  the  Board.  You  will  also  be  ad- 
vancing your  own  interests,  because  the 
registered  concerns  are  on  the  ground  floor 
in  obtaining  particulars  of  the  investiga- 
tions, regulations  and  other  war  develop- 
ments by  the  Government. 

2.  Apply  for  solution  of  your  problem  to 
federal  departments,  or  national  efficiency 
organizations.  The  particular  help  you  need 
could  be  had  from  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing institutions :  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, United  States  Departments  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  National  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  National  Institute  of  Efficiency, 
National  Efficiency  Society.  Manufactur- 
ers' Information  Bureau,  Manufacturers' 
and  Dealers'  League,  Manufacturers  and 
Dealers'  Protective  Association,  Trade  Ex- 
perience Interchange  Bureau,  Factory 
Method  Company,  Factory  Distributors 
Company,  Indus' rial  Research  Companv. 
That  you  should  have  an  unsolved  prob- 
lem is  extremely  doubtful — it  is  merely  un- 
solved to  you.  Find  the  man,  publication  or 
institution  that  has  done  the  solving  for 
you.  So  your  real  problem  is  not  to  form 
but  to  find  the  solution  of  your  problem. 
Our  work  is  to  help  you  do  it. 

'.',.  Watch  closely  all  the  trade  journals 
you  can  get  hold  of.  Don't  let  a  month  go 
by  without  carefully  studying  five  to  ten 
such  periodicals.  In  their  pages  will  ap- 
pear the  answer  to  many  of  your  war  diffi- 
culties. A  list  of  the  most  valuable  trade 
journals  may  1><>  had  without  charge  from 
the  Independent  War  Service  Bureau,  11!) 
West  Fortieth  Street.    New  York. 

4.  Make  a  leading  man  from  each  depart- 
ment a  member  of  a  book  efficiency  board. 
Give  him  one  or  more  of  the  recent  books 
in  his  line,  have  him  dig  out,  then  try  out. 
suggestions  there  contained  for  meeting  the 
war  emergency.  Almost  every  question  that 
could  arise  in  factory  operation  is  now  met 
by  a  standard  book.  A  list  of  the  foremost 
publishers  of  business  books  may  be  had 
on  application  to  the  Independent  War 
Service  Bureau. 

5.  Consult  business  efficiency  engineers 
or  production  specialists,  on  matter  too 
large  or  too  personal  for  the  somewhat 
slow  and  roundabout  reference  to  a  book, 
magazine,  or  institution.  The  announcement 


Filling  "his" 
or  "her"  place 

War-need  may  have  called  "him"  or 
"her' ' — yourdetail assistant — away  and 
left  a  big  question  mark  in  their  place. 
Now  is  the  t.me  to  install 
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They  are  so  simple — so  easy  to  understand— so  efficient  in 
getting  at  the  exact  data  you  want  instantly,  that  everything 
is  "smoothed  out"  for  the  new  assistant.  In  hundreds  of 
offices,  shof-handed  on  account  oS  war  work,  Graffco  VISE 
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j  UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  I 

|    In  the  City  ol  New  Votk  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts     L 

JOHN  P.   MUNN,  M.D..  President 

Finance   Committee 

CLARENCE  H.   KELSEY 

=        Pres.    Title  Guarantee  and   Trust   Co.        = 

WILLIAM    H.    PORTER,    Banker 
EDWARD   TOWNSEND 
|      Pres.  Importers  and   Traders  Nat.   Bank       = 
I       Good  men,  whether  experienced  in  life  in-  | 
I  surance  or  not,   may  make    direct    contracts  = 
|  with  this  Company  for  a  limited  territory  if  = 
=  desired,   and   secure   for  themselves,   in   addi-  = 
i  tion  to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal  in-  § 
I  terest  insuring  an  income  for  the   future.     Ad-  | 
1  dress  the  Company   at   its   Home   Office,   No.  = 
|  277   Broadway,   New   York   City, 
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Send  us  false  teeth  in  any  shape. 
Diamonds,  watches,  pold,  silver  or 
platinum.  Jewelry. new  or  broken. 
i°I3§S$  OSLO  Magneto  points.  We  send  cash  by 
2lJ*5TL    mail  m   return  mail  and  hold  your  goods 

E*tt&  K_  SSI  I82L  *°  days'    We  wi"  return  them  at 
»  <P>5I  Sbb  <m§  fflSs  our  expense  if  our  offer  is  refused 

as  unsatisfactory.     Est.  1899. 

LIBERTY  REFINING   CO. 

P-432  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DIVIDEND 


GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY 

61  Broadway,  New  York. 

November  5,  1917. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
General  Development  Company  held  this  day,  a 
dividend  of  One  Dollar  ($1.00)  per  share  on  the 
capital  stork  of  the  Company  was  declared  paya- 
ble December  1,  101 7,  to  stockholders  of  record 
:;l  flie  close  of  business  on  November  15,  1917. 
Books    will   not    close. 

SAM   A.   LEWISOHN,   Treasurer. 


RUN  IT  AS  A  UNIT 

not  as  several  semi-related  sections. 
You  can  save  time,  labor,  expense 
and  worry  by  thinking  out  and 
adopting  a  plan  which  will  coordi- 
nate all  branches  of  your  business. 
Perhaps  information  on  what  others 
have  done  in  this  line  will  help  you 
to  find  your  path  to  improvement. 

Write  for  our  free  Check  List. 

Independent  Efficiency  Service 

Plan  and  Purchase  Department 

119  West  40th  Street        New  York  City 
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of  efficiency  engineers  may  be  located  in 
the  advertising  pages  of  the  factory  jour- 
nals mentioned  above,  or  may  be  obtained 
from  the  editors  of  these  publications. 

6.  Look  over  my  recent  articles  on 
Factory  and  Office  Efficiency,  published  in 
The  Independent.  They  offer  a  large  num- 
ber of  the.  current  factory  methods  and 
ideas,  some  of  which  may  be  new  to  you. 
Obtain  list  of  subjects  from  The  Inde- 
pendent. 

7.  Be  sure  that  money  and  time  are  not 
being  wasted  in  a  single  department,  on 
old-fashioned,  cumbersome,  tools  and  equip- 
ment. Write  the  Independent  Efficiency 
Service  for  the  check  list  of  the  Plan  and 
Purchase  Department.  Have  all  the  items 
on  the  list  checked  up  as  indicated,  then 
refer  doubtful  points  or  needs  for  equip- 
ment to  the  Plan  and  Purchase  Depart- 
ment. No  fee  is  required,  all  the  service 
costs  you  is  postage. 

8.  Collect  and  study  all  the  publications 
of  general  factory  knowlcdf/e  presented  by 
the  manufacturers  of  factory  tools,  ma- 
terials or  supplies.  These  various  booklets 
are  advertised  in  the  pages  of  business  and 
factory  magazines.  A  typewriter  company 
sends  a  pamphlet  on  reducing  typewriter 
costs ;  a  maker  of  steel  cabinets  offers  one 
on  improved  business  methods ;  a  maker  of 
automobile  trucks  has  a  publication  for 
the  expediting  of  your  delivery  problem ; 
a  publisher  of  a  business  journal  offers  a 
book  on  factory  costs  without  charge.  Get 
all  this  free  knowledge,  and  apply  where 
suitable. 

9.  Prepare  a  booklet  of  your  own  that 
will  render  a  timely  patriotic  service*  to 
each  customer  or  dealer  buying  your  goods. 
Every  sale  should  carry  a  service,  apart 
from  the  sale.  And  every  wartime  sale 
should  carry  a  wartime  service. 

10.  Substitute  women  workers  for  men 
wherever  possible.  Begin  training  them 
now.  Don't  wait  until  the  5.000,000  army 
draft  suddenly  takes  a  number  o'f  your 
best  men,  with  nobody  ready  to  fill  their 
place.  Analyze  the  duties  of  every  man — 
you  will  be  surprized  to  learn  how  many 
could  be  handled  as  well,  or  better,  by  a 
woman  specially  trained  for  the  job.  In 
England  more  than  1,200.000  women  are 
now  doing  the  work  formerly  done  exclu- 
sively by  men.  And  official  reports  indi- 
cate that  a  large  percentage  of  this  work 
is    done    to    better    advantage    by    women. 

11.  Organize  a  tour,  by  one  or  more  of 
your  leading  men,  of  the  most  efficient  fac- 
tories in  the  United  States.  You  may  lear-n 
more  new  methods  from  a  day's  visit  to 
another  factory  than  you  could  evolve  in 
your  own  plant  from  a  year's  experiment- 
ing. Or,  if  you  cannot  send  a  committee 
for  this  purpose,  get  all  available  literature 
describing  the  methods  and  products  of  a 
number  of  great  factories,  then  apply  les- 
sons to  your  own.  A  list  of  modern  fac- 
tories will  be  furnished  on  request  by 
the  Independent  War  Service  Bureau. 

12.  L°arn  how  to  take  your  employees 
into  your  confidence.  Most  of  the  problems 
of  industrial  management  resolve  to  th"> 
selfishness  or  the  ignorance  of  the  head  of 
the  concern.  Get  rid  of  (lie  superstition  that 
a  "boss"  is  a  boss.  Tie  isn't.  A  boss  is  a 
partner  and  friend  of  each  employee,  or  he 
is  an  old  fogy  and  a  fool.  It  is  likely  that 
80  per  cent  of  your  factory  problems  could 
and  would  be  solved  by  employees,  if  you 
expected  and  rewarded  the  best  they  could 
give. 

Every  problem  of  industry  is  a  problem 
of  the  individual.  Factory  output  is  an 
overflow  of  human  interest.  And  the  way 
to  set  a  man  going  is  to  fill  bis  bead  with 
cold  facts  and  his  heart  with  warm  sym- 
pathies, both  together. 


Can    Consumptives 

Get  Well? 

By  R.  L.  Alsaker,  M.D. 

Author  of  "Maintaining  Health" 

Consumption  is  the  most  deadly  of  all  diseases.  About 
one-seventh  of  the  human  race  dies  from  this  affliction. 

It  is  so  tragic  because  it  does  not  give  the  individual  a 
chance  to  live  his  life  and  accomplish  what  he  is  capable 
of  doing.  We  are  doing  something  to  overcome  consump- 
tion, but  the  question  is,  can't  we  do  more?  Here  is  an 
interesting  letter  on  the  subject: 


■tm 

v^ 

iff*'- 

■i 

1 

R.  L.  ALSAKER.  M.  D. 


"Dear  Doctor  Alsaker: — I  have  always  been 
fairly  healthy  until  six  months  ago,  when 
I  broke  down.  My  cough  then  got  worse,  and 
I  saw  red  streaks  in  the  sputum.  I  began  to 
run  an  afternoon  temperature,  and  had  some 
night   sweats. 

"In  childhood  I  bad  enlarged  glands,  adenoids 
and  sometimes  the  tonsils  bothered  me,  but  I 
had  no  worse  ills   than   the  average  boy. 

"Yes,  I  am  tubercular.  My  doctor  has  told  me 
to  sleep  out  of  doors.  He  is  feeding  me  raw 
•eggs  and  fresh  milk  until  I  see  green  and  yel- 
low— my  eyeballs  are  green.  He  tells  me  to  eat 
rare  beefsteak  and  take  plenty  of  cream.  When 
I  began  treatment  my  stomach  seemed  all  right, 
but  now  I  am  nauseated  and  feel  like  vomiting. 
This  stuffing  is  torture.  I  take  soda,  creosote, 
occasionally  a  little  whiskey  to  stimulate  the 
stomach,  and  some  cough  mixture.  I  was  given 
tuberculin  which  made  me  deathly  sick. 

"I've  had  lots  of  time  to  think  of  late,  and  it 
has  just  dawned  upon  me  that  everybody  whom 
I  have  known  who  has  received  the  treatment 
that  I  am  getting  has  died.  What  is  the  need 
of  this  torture  if  it  is  to  end  in  death?  I  am 
almost  in  rebellion,  but  I  don't  know  what  to 
do.  I  am  only  twenty-two  years  old,  and  as  I 
have  been  ill  less  than  a  year,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  way  out  of  it.  I 
don't  want  to  go  to  Arizona,  as  the  doctor  ad- 
vises. A  tubercular  young  lady  has  just  returned 
from  Arizona — in  a  wooden  box.  E.  N.  T." 

Consumption  is  an  individual  and  family 
problem.  Intelligent  parents  can  raise  their 
children  so  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
danger  of  their  becoming  consumptive.  In- 
telligent adults  can  keep  themselves  free 
from    tuberculosis — and   all   other   diseases. 

Germs  are  said  to  cause  tuberculosis,  but 
they  are  not  the  real  fundamental  cause, 
for  they  can  not  gain  hold  in  a  healthy 
body. 

The  real  cause  of  tuberculosis  is  wrong 
living,  and  where  we  make  our  greatest 
mistake  is  in  eating.  Children  who  are 
properly  fed  do  not  develop  tuberculosis 
or  enlarged  glands.  Adults  who  eat  cor- 
rectly do  not  become  tubercular.  Eat  right 
and  avoid  tuberculosis. 

Taken  in  the  beginning,  tuberculosis  is 
curable.  The  recovery  is  as  prompt  and 
complete  as  in  most  other  serious  diseases. 
If  the  condition  is  allowed  to  advance,  no 
one  can  tell  what  the  outcome  will  be. 
Sometimes  individuals  recover  after  they 
have  suffered  long  and  severely,  but  those 
who  would  be  sure  of  conquering  this  dis- 
ease must  take  it  in  the  early  stages. 

It  is  wrong  to  treat  tuberculosis  as  de- 
scribed in  this  letter.  Medicines  never  cure 
anything.  Forcing  a  patient  to  gorge  on 
milk,  eggs,  beefsteak  ami  other  foods  ruins 
the  stomach,  and  then  there  is  tuberculosis 
plus  indigestion.  The  fattening  cure  is  a 
failure.  The  tuberculin  superstition  is  ex- 
ploded, but  some  doctors  still  cling  to  it. 
It  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  live  properly  at 
home  than  in  Arizona. 

_  The  right  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the  indi- 
vidual to  give  himself  the  proper  care.  That 
!T>.e:ins  to  educate  the  patient  into  right, 
ways  of   taking  care   of   himself.       It    means 

that  be  must  learn  how   to  breathe,  exer- 
cise, relax,  rest,  eat.  drink  and  think. 

The  feeding  is  most  important.  The  in- 
dividual should  have  enough  of  good  food. 
but  lie  should  not  gorge.  An  excess  of  food 
always    poisons    the   body   and    a   poisoned 


body  is  a  diseased  body.  Two  eggs  and 
two  glasses  of  milk  a  day,  with  other  foods, 
will  probably  be  good  for  the  patient.  But 
twelve  eggs  and  two  gallons  of  milk  per 
day,  in  addition  to  other  foods,  will  surely 
make  the  patient  worse.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  such  feeding  abuse  prevents  recovery? 
The  consumptives  are  fed  to  death. 

In  the  early  stages  nearly  all  consump- 
tives can  get  xcell,  if  they  will  get  right 
down  to  business  and  take  good  care  of 
themselves.  If  they  will  give  themselves 
proper  care  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  notice 
signs  of  being  run  down  and  feverish,  they 
have  a  splendid  chance  to  recover. 

It  is  marvelous  what  proper  eating  will 
do.  when  other  means  fail.  Don't  take  my 
word  for  it,  but  prove  it  in  your  own  case 
and  on  your  own  person. 

In  a  small  volume  on  the  subject  I  have 
explained  in  plain  English  the  true  cause 
of  consumption  and  how  to  get  relief  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease,  without  leaving 
home.  This  book  also  shows  how  to  con- 
duct yourself  so  that  there  will  not  be  the 
least  danger  of  contracting  this  scourge.  A 
plain,  simple,  dependable  plan  of  living  is 
given  you  that  includes  eating,  drinking, 
breathing  and  thinking  that  any  one,  young 
or  old.  can  understand  and  follow.  No 
hospitals,  no  sanitariums,  no  drugs,  or 
serums — just  a  pleasant,  common  sense 
home  treatment  that  harmonizes  with  and 
helps  Nature. 

The  price  of  "CONQUERING  CON- 
SUMPTION" (the  title  of  this  new  book) 
is  one  dollar,  with  ten  cents  additional  to 
cover  packing  and  postage — considerably 
less  than  your  doctor  would  charge  for  pre- 
scribing a  single  treatment — less  than  your 
druggist  would  charge  for  a  patent  "cure- 
all"  tli at  doesn't  cure- — less  than  it  would 
cost  you  to  lose  a  day's  pay  on  account  of 
sickness — less  than  the  cost  of  an  evening 
at  the  theatre.  In  fact  this  small  invest- 
ment will  pay  big  dividends  in  health  and 
happiness  till  the  end  of  your  days. 

Send  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  to  mv  pub- 
lisher, Frank  E.  Morrison,  Dept.  88",  1133 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  and  get  your 
copy.  Follow  my  plan  of  treatment  for 
one  month  :  then  if  you  are  not  entirely  sat- 
isfied with  the  improvement  in  your  health, 
return  the  book  and  your  money  will  be 
refunded. 

Remember  this :  You  have  your  choice  of 
living  right  or  living  wrong.  This  book 
teaches  you  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.     l>o  you  want  it  V 


PUBLISHER'S  ANN(  (UNCEMENT  : 
R.  I..  Alsaker,  M.D.,  is  an  eminent  author- 
ity on  the  subject   discussed   in   ihc  above 

article.      lie    has    put    the   net    result    of    his 

many  years  of  professional  experience  with 
sick  people  into  his  writings  and  it  is  a 
real  pleasure  for  me  to  recommend  them, 
because  I  know  from  personal  expi 
and  observation  that  z^>"\  results  always 
follow  an  observant  e  of  hi 
tions.  Frank  E  Morrison,  Publisher, 
Dept  88,  1133  Broadway,  New  York. 
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YouTakeNoRisk 


This  Razor  is 
GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE 

This  Shumate  "Barber"  razor  Is  so  good  that  we  dare  guarantee  it  to  you 
for  life.  Here's  the  reason— the  blade  is  made  from  Tungsten  Alloy  Steel,  which  takes  a  keener 
edge  than  any  ordinary  steel  can — and  it  holds  it  You  can  use  it  for  years  without  honing.  The 
secret  of  this  wonderful  steel  is  ours  alone,  and  we  guard  fc  jealously. 

Here's  our  unqualified  guarantee:  Buy  a  Shumate  "Barber"  razor  anduse  it — not  once,  but  as  long 
as  you  like.  If  you  say  after  an  exacting  trial  that  you  don't  like  it,  we'll  exchange  it  without  a  word. 

SOOO  1"  remitting,  mention  your  dealer's  name,  and  a  chamois 

Sent  postpaid.       ^t—~  lined,  rust-proof  case  will  be  included  with  your  razor. 

State  whether  you  want  light,  medium  or  heavy  blade.       Heavy  blade  for  very  strong  beards. 

Shumate  Razor  Co.,  753  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  U.S.A. 


E.i.blished  1884 

Capacity  6,000  razor*  daily 


OCT    NOV 


MAR  APR 


80%ofYOUR  FUEL 

HAS  YETtobe  BURNED 

Still  time  to  save  l-5th  to 
2-5ths  on  fuel  bills  dur- 
ing the  coldest  months  by 
installing 


Installed  ONLY  by  expert  mechanics 
from  our  factory  branches,  GUAR- 
ANTEED 10  YEARS  — but  outlast 
your  building.  Twice  as  much  in  use  as 
all  others  combined— proof  it's  best. 

WRITF  for  illustrated  descriptive  book 
IT  I\l  1  £•  anti  kst  of  users  in  your  vicinity. 

CHAMBERLIN  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP  CO 

Headquarters:  119  Dinan  Building.  Detroit,  Mich 


J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO. 

Wall  Street.  Corner  of  Broad 
NEW   YORK 


DREXEL  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Corner  of  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets 


MORGAN,  GRENFELL  &  CO. 

LONDON 
No.  22  Old  Droad  Street 


MORGAN,  HARJES  &  CO. 

PARIS 
31   Boulevard  Haussmann 


Securities  boacht  and  told  on  Commiaiion 

Foreign   Exchange.    Commercial  Crediu. 

Cable  T'amfen. 

Circular  Letters  for  Travelers,  available  in  all 

parts  of  the  world 


War  and  Investment 


War  knocks  ordinary 
good  judgment  into  a 
cocked  hat.  To  invest  for 
safety  and  profit,  you  need 
firing-line  facts.  Babson 
Service  gives  them  to  you. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  with  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free. 
Write  to  Dept.   1-9  of 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Service  Offices  Wellesley  Hills.  Mass. 

Largest  Organization  of  Hi  Character  in  the  World 


Remarkable  Remarks 

Joseph  Collomb — Be  limp  if  you  want 
your  sleep  placid  ;  emulate  the  dishrag. 

Rev.  I.  Manley  Sharp — Nero  was  a 
sanctified  angel  as  compared  to  the  Kaiser. 

Rose  Pastor  Stokes — All  personal  net 
incomes  over  $6000  should  be  conscripted. 

Mrs.  G rover  Cleveland  Preston — The 
woman  slacker  is  as  guilty  as  the  man 
slacker. 

Eliiitj  Root — Self-governing  democra- 
cies are  indeed  liable  to  commit  great 
wrong. 

George  Moore — Art  must  be  parochial 
in  the  beginning  to  become  cosmopolitan  in 
the  end. 

Admiral  von  Tirpitz — A  submarine 
war  success  cannot  be  expected  imme- 
diately. 

H.  W.  Gossard — Women  can  sell  any- 
thing— threshing  machines  as  well  as 
corsets. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Overstreet — Absentee  capi- 
talism may  be  as  bad  for  a  country  as  ab- 
sentee landlordism. 

Emperor  William — Bend  your  knees 
before  the  great  Ally  who  has  never  for- 
saken the  Germans. 

President  Arthur  T.  Hadley — Chris- 
tianity, as  we  and  our  fathers  have  under- 
stood it,  is  on  trial. 

Dr.  Frank  Crane — The  man  who  is 
doin?  the  best  piece  of  work  for  the  world 
is  William  Howard  Taft. 

Angelo  M.  Read — It  does  not  seem  pos- 
sible that  music  as  a  study  in  our  schools 
can  be  put  aside  indefinitely. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson — Making 
the  world  safe  for  democracy  is  nothing  to 
making  the  world  pleasing  to  God. 

Dr.  Henry  Goddard  Leach — The  Scan- 
dinavians exhibit  a  power  of  racial  endur- 
ance rarely  found  among  other  people. 

Machine  Gunner  Empey — After  look- 
ing thru  the  periscope,  don't  stick  your 
head  over  the  top  to  see  what  you  saw. 

Theodore  Roosevelt — We  are  to  decide 
whether  we  have  got  a  country  or  whether 
we  have  simply  got  a  polyglot  boarding 
house. 

■  "Ma"  Sunday — Never  judge  a  girl  by 
how  she  looks  when  you  are  courting  her, 
boys.  Always  wait  till  you  see  her  the 
morning  after. 

Werner  Sombart — Let  us  reflect  on  the 
inexhaustible  wealth  in  German  character 
which  contains  in  itself  everything  of  real 
value  that  kultur  of  man  can  produce. 

Pearson  W.  Banning — Congress  can 
well  afford  to  offer  not  less  than  $100,000 
for  a  new  national  hymn  and  an  annuity 
of  $10,000  for  life  to  the  successful  com- 
poser. 

Police  Commissioner  Arthur  E. 
Woods — By  street  accidents  in  New  York 
City  one  person  is  killed  every  fourteen 
hours  and  one  person  is  injured  every 
twenty-three  minutes. 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelly — If  we  are 
daughters  of  the  men  who  framed  the  Con- 
stitution and  fought  against  the  tyranny 
of  England,  we  will  wear  black  until  this 
conscription  law  is  repealed. 

Billy  Sunday — The  man  who  will  not 
accept  God's  word  has  a  small  brain.  You 
could  put  10.000  brains  like  his  in  a  mus- 
tard seed,  and  they  coidd  turn  hand  springs 
for  500  years  and  never  get  a  stone  bruise. 

Irvin  S.  Cobb— The  circumstance  of  a 
man  having  been  harnessed  up  at  the  bap- 
tismal font  with  the  name  of  Clarence  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  the  individual 
thus  burdened  laces  up  his  union  suit  with 
baby  ribbon. 

Congressman  Blackman — It  may  be 
that  there  will  be  many  women  in  the  next 
Congress  and  unless  the  President  settles 
down  to  business  and  follows  the  well  set- 
tled principles  of  procedure  that  govern, 
or  ought  to  govern,  this  body,  it  might  not 
be  surprizing  if  we  h.".d  a  lot  of  children 
elected  to  the  next  Congress. 
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UNCLE  SAM'S  WAR-MADE 
INDUSTRIES 

(Continued  from  page  327) 
politically  to  defy  us.  For  we  have  realized 
our  aims — that  army  of  ours  in  and  en 
route  to  Europe  indicates  that;  and  we 
have  realized  our  true  preparedness — there 
are  plenty  of  indications  in  this  article  of 
that. 

We  need  only  to  hold  our  ground  and 
to  extend  it.  Then  we  are  safe.  And  the 
world  is  safe. 

And  the  ground  work  has  been  done; 
the  new  era  has  been  achieved  ;  our  new 
Declaration  has  been  put  into  force. 

And  "trade  is  an  eminently  practical 
matter,"  as  Marion  Letcher,  head  of  the 
Foreign  Trade  Advisers  of  the  State  De- 
partment, told  me. 

"Then  what,"  I  asked  him,  as  I  thought 
an  American  business  man  would  desire  me 
to  do,  "should  our  industrial  leaders  now 
do?" 

He  answered:  "First,  make  up  their 
minds  to  go  into  this  situation  seriously. 

"Second,  remember  that  trade  is  con- 
crete, an  eminently  practical  matter.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  abstract  trade.  You 
cannot  handle  trade  on  paper,  and  no  mat- 
ter how  big  or  how  small  the  operation  is, 
the  principles  are  always  the  same.  Our 
business  men  must  know  their  fields,  their 
markets,  their  men.  Travel  and  study, 
therefore." 

New  York  City 


Pebbles 

In  the  event  of  a  quarrel  in  the  house, 
harmony  can  always  be  obtained  on  the 
piano. — Pennsylvania   Punch   Bowl. 

Husband — Can  you  tell  me  of  my  wife's 
whereabouts? 

Maid — Faith,  sir,  I  think  you  will  find 
them  in  the  laundry. — Pennsylvania  State 
Froth. 

Lives  of  bad  men  must  remind  us 
We  should  live  a  life  sublime, 

Or  departing,  we  will  find  us 
With  them,  in  a  hotter  clime. 

— Lehigh  Burr. 

Henry — He  may  be  a  great  artist — but 
he  has  a  peculiar  way  of  doing  things. 

Happy — How's  that? 

Henry — He  says  he  painted  his  greatest 
masterpiece  on  an  empty  stomach. — Cor- 
nell Widow. 

The  latest  example  of  English  "as  she  is 
spoke"  comes  from  Egypt,  where  a  native 
interpreter  who  had  overstayed  his  leave 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  chief : 

"My  absence  is  impossible.  Some  one  has 
removed  my  wife.  My  God,  I  am  annoyed." 
— New  York  Evening  Mail. 

Private  (sadly) — Excuse  me,  sir,  could 
I  have  a  couple  of  hours  off — to  go  and  see 
my  dying  father? 

Officer  (sternly) — Dying  father?  Why. 
I  left  him  not  ten  minutes  ago ! 

Private  (hastily) — Ten  minutes  ago! 
Sir,  you  take  the  bun — he's  been  dead  seven 
years. — Sydney  Bulletin. 

A  Oerman  Captain  of  Engineers  has  re- 
lated how  he  once  sent  a  green  corporal  and 
three  men  back  with  instructions  to  put  a 
railroad  station  completely  out  of  commis- 
sion so  that  it  could  by  no  possible  means 
be  of  use  to  the  enemy. 

The  corporal  rejoined  the  command  in  a 
surprizingly  short  time  considering  the  na- 
ture of  iiis  task.  The  captain  asked  if  he 
had  carried  out  his  instructions. 

"Ja  wohl,  Herr  Hauptmann."  s;iid  the 
corporal,  "the  Russians  will  never  be  able 
to  use  that  station  again.  You  see,"  point- 
ing to  a  large  suck  on  his  back.  "I  hawe 
carried  away  all  the  tickets." — London 
Opinion. 


For  Quick  Expansion  — r 

'gcmxs&m  Steel  Building'  n  re P ro of  «< 

Economical 


When  you  need  more  room  and  need  it 
quickly — when  some  department  of  your  busi- 
ness becomes  suddenly  cramped  for  room,  a 
Truscon  Steel  Building  will  permit  quick  and 
economical  expansion. 

The  standard  units  of  Truscon  Steel  Build- 
ings are  carried  in  warehouse  stock,  assuring  imme- 
diate shipment  and  avoiding  the  delay  of  shop  fab- 
rication. Truscon  .  Steel  Buildings  are  speedily  erected 
— easily  enlarged — readily  taken  down  and  moved  to 
a  new  location. 

Truscon  Steel  Buildings  come  to  you  in  steel  panels, 
all  ready  to  erect- — made  of  interchangeable  steel 
units,  assembled   by  means  of  a  simple  locking  device. 

Fireproof,  weathertight,  strong  and  permanent. 
Every  part  of  the  building  is  steel, — walls,  window- 
sash,    doors    and    roof. 

Supplied  in  all  sizes,  any  length,  widths  to  60  ft., 
various  heights,  any  desired  arrangement  of  doors 
and  windows.  Used  for  machine  shops,  storehouses, 
offices,  garages,  hospitals,  schools,  restaurants,  rail- 
road   sheds,    etc. 

Write  or  send  coupon  today  for  catalog  and  esti- 
mates.    Address    Steel    Building   Department. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO. 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 


Trussed 

Concrete 

Sleel  Co. 

Voungstown.  O. 
Steel  t  ui'dini 
Oept.  P.-24 

Send  catalog  and 
estimates  on   Truscon 
Steel  building. 

...  .ft.   long.  .  .  .ft.  wide 

ft.  high 

No.  of  windows. .  .No.  of  doors. 

Name 

Address 


Ross  Health  Resort  and  Arborlea  Inn,  Annex 

Seventeenth  year.     Tennis;   golf.     Write  for 

booklet   and    monograph   on   climate. 

Address,  Ross  Health  Resort,  BrentwoQd,  N.  Y. 

THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.  THAYER,  M.D..  BallstonSpa,  N  Y..  near  Saratoga  Springs, 
Refined,  homelike,  well  equipped.  New  bath  house,  swimming 
pool       Electric  and  Nauheim  baths      Booklets 


What15cSYour  Nation's  Capital 

itterof  15c  in  stamps  or  coin  will  bring  you  I  the  Pathfinder 


Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the 
nerve-center  of  civilization  ;  history  is  being 
made  at  this  world  capital.  The  Pathfinder's 
illustrated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear,  im- 
partial and  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affairs 
during  these  strenuous,  epoch-making  days. 


which  is  sincere,  reliable,  cnt< 
clearly,  fairly,  briefly— here  it  is. 


The  little  matter  of  15c  in  stamps  or  coin  will  bring  you  I  the  Pat  Minder 
13  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  weekly  published  at 
the  Nation's  center, for  the  Nation;  a  paper  that  prints  .ill  the  news  of  the 
world  and  tells  the  truth  and  only  the  truth;  now  in  its  J-ith  year.  This  pa- 
per fills  the  bill  without  emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  but  Si  a  year.  If  you 
want  to  keep  posted  on  whatis  going  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  expense 
of  time  or  money,  this  is  your  means.  If  you  want  a  paper  in  your  home 
ining,  wholesome,  the  Pathfinderis  yours.  If  you  would  appreciate  a  paper  whl<  h  puts  everything 
A  dollar  bill  mailed  at  our  risk  will  bring  you  the  Pathlindcr  lor  a  lull  year,  or  simply  send  15c  to 


show  that  you  might  tlkestK  ha  pap'-r,  and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  on  probation  qalx:—,!-.    ■»«•#-  00       U/idimnini.   fl  *f* 
13  weeks.     The  15l  docs  not  repay  us,  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  In  new  friends.  raillTiniier,  DOX  OS,      WaSninglOn,  U.  U 


I  WEBSTER'S  NEW 

I  INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY  S 

|  G.&C.MERRIAM  CO..  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


Whatever  your  question!  — be  it  the  pronunciation 
of  o  new  term!    the  spelling  of  a  puzzling  word: 
tho  location    of  Nigeria. the   monnm^  o) 
troctor.  white  coal  etc..— this  Now  Creation         fas^"*  ■'** 
contains  a  clear,  accurate, final  answer  Amfca^l 


Pleas*  send  me  sp#ci-f~ 

mtnpo^riund         J     NAME 

FREE  POCKET  MAPS) 

per  INDEPENDENT   t-ADDRESS. 


USING  THE  TRACTOR  INDOORS 

BY  CLARKSON  LLOYD 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE   INDEPENDENT   MOTOR  EFFICIENCY  SERVICE 


ALMOST  every  factory  has  hauling 
and  delivery  problems  on  the  inside 
entirely  apart  and  separate  from 
those  directly  involved  in  transporting  its 
goods  to  the  user  thereof.  And  the  speed 
with  which  these  internal  deliveries  are 
made  and  the  cost  of  making  them  are 
vitally  important;  for  they  affect  not  alone 
the  deliveries  of  the  finished  product,  but 
also  its  manufacturing  cost.  In  these  busy 
times  it  behooves  everyone  to  speed  up. 
Wherever  it  is  possible  to  use  machinery 
to  save  man  power  such  machinery  should 
be  used.  It  is  no  longer  a  case  of  throwing 
men  and  women  out  of  employment  when 
a  manufacture  installs  machines.  The 
whole  country  is  labor-hungry. 

In  the  old  days  the  job  of  getting  ma- 
terials from  one  department  to  another  de- 
pended on  leg  power.  Later  on,  when  the 
first  gleams  of  efficiency  began  to  pene- 
trate into  our  industrial  nooks  and  cran- 
nies, a  good  deal  of  the  leg  power  was 
superseded  by  mechanical  and  gravity  con- 
veyer systems,  chutes,  traveling  cranes 
and  miniature  railroads.  The  mechanical 
and  gravity  conveyers  are  growing  in 
popularity.  They  eliminate  the  need  for 
human  carriers.  They  are  quick.  They 
never  take  things  to  the  wrong  place. 
Workmen  never  have  to  wait  for  them  to 
come  back  from  a  previous  errand.  And, 
once  installed,  they  require  a  minimum  of 
attention. 

Traveling  cranes,  for  some  businesses  re- 
quiring the  transportation  of  bulky  ma- 
terials— such  as  steel  girders,  boilers,  ores 
and  the  like — are  undoubtedly  useful,  as 
are  the  miniature  railroads.  But  the  ex- 
pense of  installing  and  maintaining  these 
devices  makes  them  unavailable  for  any 
but  the  very  big  plants.  And  besides,  their 
usefulness  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  they 
run  on  fixed  tracks  from  which  there  can 
be  no  deviation. 

To  supply  a  definite  need  in  this  matter 
of  internal  hauling,  one  of  our  well  known 
motor  truck  engineers  has  recently  invent- 


ed a  motor  tractor  which  is  now  being 
successfully  marketed.  It  is  a  small,  com- 
paratively light  machine  and  its  possible 
uses  are  legion.  With  a  draw-bar  pull  of 
1500  pounds,  it  is  capable  of  drawing  loads 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size. 

This  new  tractor  employs  a  form  of 
caterpillar  drive.  It  can  run  on  any  sur- 
face, from  the  roughest  to  the  smoothest, 
Living  its  own  track  as  it  goes.  It  can  pull 
raw  material  up  a  grade  from  the  freight 
cars  right  into  the  factory.  Being  only  50 
inches  wide  and  52  inches  high  it  can  go 
thru  the  average  factory  doors  with  ease. 
It  can  turn  in  a  12- foot  circle — which  not 
even  the  smallest  automobile  can  do — and 
it  can  handle  a  load  forward  or  backward 
with  equal  facility. 

This  little  tractor  costs  $1185.  You  can 
use  it  outside  the  plant  and  inside.  It  is 
so  small  that  you  take  it  on  an  elevator 
and  use  it  on  any  floor.  And  not  alone  can 
it  handle  almost  any  hauling  job  you  may 
have,  but  in  emergency  it  can  furnish  belt 
power  for  one  or  more  of  your  machines. 

Needless  to  say,  this  tractor  is  at  home 
on  the  farm  as  well  as  in  the  factory.  If 
you  would  like  to  receive  more  information 
about  it  and  what  it  can  do,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  send  it  to  you  by  mail  on  request. 

ANOTHER  form  of  time  and  labor  saver 
is  the  electric  industrial  truck  With 
these,  as  with  the  tractor  already  described, 
one  man  can  do  work  which  would  require 
scores  of  men  with  the  old-fashioned  hand 
truck.  In  fact,  they  make  it  possible  for 
one  man  to  do  work  that  men  with  hand 
trucks  can  never  do.  For  instance,  one  elec- 
tric truck  that  I  have  in  mind  will  carry 
4000  pounds  with  ease  up  a  20  per  cent 
grade.  Not  even  an  expensive  industrial 
railway  can  negotiate  a  grade  as  steep  as 
that.  In  conjunction  with  trailers  this  elec- 
tric truck  has  hauled  8600  pounds  of  pay 
load  at  a  speed  of  about  six  miles  per  hour. 
The  truck  itself  has  a  loading  platform 
7  feet  6  inches  long,  48  inches  wide  and  23 


inches  from  the  ground.  It  steers  on  all 
four  wheels,  and  can  therefore  be  turned  in 
a  very  small  radius.  The  battery  will  drive 
it  at  a  speed  of  five  to  seven  miles  per  hour 
with  a  full  load  of  4000  pounds  for  ten 
hours  at  a  stretch  without  recharging. 

Another  interesting  device  that  saves 
time  and  much  labor  is  what  is  called  a 
lift  truck.  It  works  by  human  motive 
power,  but  has  this  very  pronounced  ad- 
vantage over  the  ordinary,  old-fashioned 
hand  truck.  The  lift  truck  is  in  reality  a 
chassis  only — that  is  a  frame  without  a 
body  or  platform.  The  platform  is  separate 
and  you  have  a  number  of  them. 

Suppose  your  shipping  department  is  30 
feet  or  so  from  the  curb  where  your  street 
motor  trucks  are  loaded.  With  the  ordinary 
hand  truck  all  packages  or  boxes  or  crates 
would  have  to  be  lifted  on  in  the  shipping 
room  and  lifted  off  again  at  the  curb.  If 
they  were  not  lifted  off  the  hand  truck  the 
truck  would  have  to  stand  idle  until  the 
stuff  had  been  loaded.  With  the  lift  truck 
you  have  any  number  of  platforms.  These 
may  be  loaded  in  a  dozen  different  places 
at  once.  Then  one  man  slides  the  lift  truck 
under  the  platforms,  one  by  one,  wheels 
them  to  the  curb  and  leaves  them  there. 
When  the  street  truck  arrives  its  load  is 
waiting  for  it. 

The  lift  truck  is  exceedingly  simple.  The 
operator  slides  it  under  the  loaded  plat- 
form. A  slight  pressure  downward  on  the 
truck  handle  and  on  a  foot  pedal  lifts  the 
platform  clear  of  the  ground  and  locks  it 
there.  When  he  wants  to  lower  the  plat- 
form again  he  merely  steps  upon  the  foot 
pedal.  A  hydraulic  check  cushions  the  fall 
of  the  platform,  allowing  it  to  settle  gently 
to  earth,  thus  preventing  the  damage  of 
the  load  thru  jar. 

The  lift  truck  may  be  had  in  load  capac- 
ities of  2000  and  5000  pounds.  And  the 
principle  of  separate  platforms  has  also 
been  adapted  for  use  with  electrically  pro- 
pelled lift  trucks  suitable  for  long  distance 
and  interdepartmental  hauls. 


Ihe   little 
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tractor    with 


a   big   pull.   It   can   run   on   any   surface,    turn    in    a    twelve   foot   circle    and    go    thru    the   factory    doort 
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EDUCATION  is  the  salvation  of  HUMAN  LIBERTY 

"Without  popular  education,  no  government  which  rests  upon 
popular  action  can  long  endure.  " — President  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Our  free  democratic  Government,  made  possible  by  popular  education,  is 
now  in  grave  peril,  and  we  must  win  this  war  or  human  liberty  will  perish 
from  the  earth.  Every  loyal  American  should  prepare  himself  for  any  emer- 
gency in  this  critical  period  by  becoming  more  efficient  than  ever  before. 
One  of  the  greatest  means  of  efficiency  is  a  practical,  accurate,  reliable,  and 
up-to-date  Reference  Library,  and  this  is 

NELSON'S 

Perpetual  Loose-Leaf 

Encyclopaedia 

and  Research  Service  Bureau 

Nelson's  gives  you  all  the  information  contained  in  other 
Encyclopaedias  and  thousands  of  new  subjects  that  are  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  Reference  Work. 

,  Born  in  America — Made  in  America — By   Americans 
— For  Americans — And  it  Covers   the   Whole   World 

"When  All  Others  Fail,  Look  It  Up  in  Nelson's" 


In  October  and  March  of  every  year,  all  sub- 
scribers to  NELSON'S  receive  their  semi-annual 
installment  of  250  or  more  Renewal  Pages  (be- 
tween 500  and  700  pages  annually).  Therefore 
NELSON'S  is  always  strictly  reliable  and  up-to- 
date. 

NELSON'S  NOW  CONTAINS  such  new  and 
vital  subjects  as  a  Complete  Chronological  Record  of  the 
War  to  date — New  War  Revenue  Act,  War  Income 
Tax,  Excess  Profits  Tax,  etc. — Liberty  Loan  Bonds  of 
1917 — New  Shipping  and  Shipbuilding  Programmes — 
Embargo  Act  191  7— Conscription  in  the  U.  S. — Food 
Conservation — U.  S.  Spy  and  Treason  Laws  of  1917 — 
War  Zones  of  the  U.  S.,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany— 
Trench  Warfare — Artillery  in  'he  Great  War — Poisonous 
Gases  — Military  and  Naval  Signalling — Red  Cross  and 
First  Aid — Biographies  of  Kerensky,  Petain,  Nivelle, 
Pershing,  Hoover  and  Other  Great  Leaders. 

The  Best  Xmas  Gift 

Mail  This  Coupon  Today ► 

And  Your  Christmas  Problem  Will  Be  Solved 
A  Gift  of  Perpetual  Remembrance 

(No  payment   required  until  after  Jan.    1,    1918) 


Nelson's  Research  Bureau 

FOR  SCIENTIFIC  REPORTS  AND  SPECIAL 
INFORMATION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE, 

every  purchaser  of  Nelsons  is  entitled  to  free  membership 
in  this  Bureau.  If  at  any  time  you  are  in  doubt  on  any 
subject,  write  to  this  Bureau  with  the  positive  assurance 
that  you  will  promptly  receive  the  latest  obtainable  and 
most  dependable  information. 

FYfHANflF  Send  for  Price  Vist  giving 
l^yV,n/*HUIl  amounts  allowed  for  old  en- 
cyclopaedias to  apply  as  part  payment  on  a 
new  Nelson's. 


-CUT— SIGN— MAIL  TODAY" 


Send  for  this  Splendid  Book 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS 

Publishers  for  Over  a   Century 

Dept.  49L  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Please  senrl  me  your  portfolio  of  sample  pages,  beautifully  illusti 
containing  color   maps,   plates   and    photographs,   and    full    information 
how,  by  easy   monthly  payments,  I   can  nun   Nelson's  Perpetual   i 
Leaf  Encyclopedia  and  receive   Free  members! 
Service  Bureau  for  special  information.    This  must  incur  no  oblia 

whatever    on    my    part. 

Name    

Address    

City    State    ■     •• 
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Ifou  Are  Slumping! 

You  Are  Slumping  And  Do  Not  Know  It.  You  Are  Half  Alive  And  Do  Not  Realize  It.  You  Are 
Only  Half  as  Efficient  As  You  Could  Easily  Be  and  Do  Not  Know  What  To  Do  About  It.  You  Are 
Living  An  Inferior  Life — You  Are  Taking  Far  Less  Than  Your  Full  Share  of  Life  and  Pleasure.  I 
Have  Shown  Over  262,000  Men  and  Women  From  7  to  97— Including  Millionaires  and  Paupers— How 
To  Acquire  New  Life,  New  Vigor,  New  Energy  and  a  Higher  Realization  of  Life  and  Success. 

Do  Not  Deceive  Yourself ! 


^ 


There  is  no 
raud  like 
self-deception.  You  may  think  you 
are  young,  strong,  brainy,  energetic 
and  happy,  yet  when  compared  with 
other  men  or  women  you  are  ill, 
weak,  dull,  listless  and  unhappy. 
You  do  not  know  what  you  are 
capable  of  accomplishing  because 
you  have  not  begun  to  use  your 
powers.  The  truth,  if  you  will  only 
i  acknowledge  it  to  yourself ,•  is  that 
you  are  only  a  dwarf  in  health  and 
mind  when  you  could  easily  become 
a  giant  — only  thru  conscious  de- 
velopment of  every  cell,  tissue  and 
organ  of  your  body. 

You  Are  Only  Hall  Alive 

If  you  possess  only  sufficient  energy  and 
vitality  to  carry  you  thru  each  day — if  you 
are  normal  in  health  only  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions — if  you  are  not  full  of 
"p3p,"  energy,  confidence  and  ambition 
every  moment  of  your  life — if  you  are  un- 
able to  abusa  yoursdf  without  flinching — if 
you  are  over  tired  mentally  or  physically — 
you  are  only  half  alive — you  are  not  thor- 
oughly qualified  to  win  against  the  compe- 
tition you  are  up  against. 

Some  Parts  Of  You  Are  Dead 

The  body  is  made  up  of  billions  of  tiny 
cells.  These  cells  are  of  varied  degrees  of 
activity.  Some  are  alive,  some  arc  weak- 
ened, some  are  practically  lifeless  and  some 
are  totally  d?ad.  When  your  stomach 
troubles  you,  when  your  heart  bothers  you, 
when  your  liver  complains,  wh?n  your  in- 
testines protest,  when  your  bones  ache, 
when  your  brain  becomes  cloudy  or  foggy, 
it  is  a  sign  that  the  inactive,  non-alive  cells 
have  secured  the  upper  hand.  Only  through 
Conscious  Evolution  of  the  cells  can  you 


bring  them  to  the  point  of  efficien- 
cy and  energy  that  should  right- 
fully be  yours. 

What  Is  Conscious 
Evolution? 

Conscious  Evolution  is  a  simple; 
scientific,  practical,  convenient 
and  easy  method  of  developing 
every  cell  in  the  body  to  its  high- 
est pitch  of  vitality  and  energy. 
Without  drugs,  medicines,  appa- 
ratus— without  electricity,  cold 
baths,  massage  or  dieting — with- 
out asking  you  to  deprive  your- 
self of  any  of  the  pleasures  or 
habits  that  you  enjoy  — without 
asking  you  to  do  anything  you  do 
not  like  to  do.  Conscious  Evolu- 
tion will  give  you  energy  and 
vitality  to  spare,  digestive  power 
to  spare,  self-reliance  to  spare, 
youth  to  spare,  living  power  to 
spare  and  working  power  to  spare. 

Become    Superior    to 
Others 

The  Swoboda  System  makes  you  a 
better  human  being  than  others, 
physically  and  mentally.  It  enables 
you  to  dominate  others — it  enables 
you  to  out-think  others — it  enables 
you  to  out-end  ure  others.  It  so  vital- 
izes every  organ,  cell  and  tissue  as  to 
make  the  mere  act  of  living  a  joy. 
It  gives  you  a  thrilling  and  pulsating 
nature — it  can  increase  your  very 
life.  I  not  only  promise  it,  I  guaran- 
tee it.  Read  my  guarantee  and  learn 
what  I  mean  by  perpetual  youth. 

Your   Earning  Power 

Your  success  depends  entirely  upon 
your  health,  vitality,  memory  and 
will  power.  Without  these  all  knowl- 
edge becomes  of  small  value  for  it 
cannot  be  put  into  active  use.  The 
Swoboda  System  of  Conscious  Evo- 
lution can  make  you  tireless,  improve 
your  memory,  intensify  your  will 
power  and  make  you  physically  just 
as  you  ought  to  be.  „  _, 


Who  Is 
Swoboda  ? 


Swoboda,     himself,    is 
a  wonderful    example  of 
what    Conscious    Evolution 
can  accomplish.     As  Swoboda 
gains  in  years,  he   grows    younger 
in     enthusiasm,    younger    in  vitality, 
younger     in     health;     he      is      becoming 
stronger,    more  energetic,    more    confident, 
more  dominant  and    more  alive  by  capitalizing 
his    creative    powers     through    Conscious    Evolu- 
tion.  What  Swoboda    is  accomplishing   for    himself 
youtoocan  accomplish — every  individual   can  accom- 
plish,   for   every    individual   is   governed    by   the    same 
laws    and     principles,    and    every  individual  has  it  within 
himself  to  make  use  of  these  laws  and.principles. 


My  New  Copyrighted  Book  is  Free 

It  explain*  the  SWOBODA  SYSTEM  OF  CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION  and  the  human  body  as  it  has  never 
been  explained  before.       It  will  startle,   educate  and  enlighten  you. 

My  book  explains  my  new  theory  of  the  mind  and  body.     It  tells,    in    a  highly  interesting    and   simple 
manner,  just  what,    no  doubt,   you,    as  an  intelligent  being,    have  always  wanted  to  know  about  yourself. 

You  will  cherish   this  book  for  having  given  you  the  first   real  understanding  of  your  body  and  mind. 
It  shows  how  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  superior  life  ;  it  explains  how  you  may  make  use  of  natural  laws 
to  your  own  advantage. 

My  book  will   give  you  a    better    understanding  of  yourself   than  you  could  obtain  from  a  college    course. 
The  information  which  it  imparts  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere  at  any  price.     It  shows  the  unlimited  possibilities 
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ENGLISH:      LITERATURE      AND 
COMPOSITION 

BY   FREDERICK   HOUK   LAW,    PH.D. 

HEAD    OF    THE    ENCLISH    DEPARTMENT,    STUYVESANT 
HIGH    SCHOOL,    NEW    YORK    CITY 

SECTION    I.     COMPOSITION. 

The  Story   of  the   Week. 

1.  Give  a  clear,  oral  account  of  the  progress 
of  the  war  during  the   past  week. 

2.  Give  a  similar  account  of  the  most  impor- 
tant events  that  have  occurred  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past   week. 

3.  Give  a  summary  of  the  reasons  that  led  the 
Western  Allies  to  create  a  common  war 
council.  Explain  what  the  council  is  expected 
to  do. 

4.  After  the  recent  elections  you  heard  a  man 
say:  "I  wonder  if  the  Germans  are  inter- 
ested in  politics  these  days."  Tell  him  about 
the   present   political   situation    in    Germany. 

5.  Write  a  clear  explanation  of  the  reasons 
why  the  six  questions  recently  asked  by  Mr. 
Balfour  should  all  be  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

6.  A  French  Canadian  has  a  relative  who  lives 
in  Paris.  They  write  to  each  other  concern- 
ing the  political  conditions  in  their  re- 
spective lands.  Write  the  Canadian's  letter 
and  the   Parisian's  reply. 

7.  Give  a  speech,  as  if  to  a  body  of  working- 
men,  explaining  the  provisions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment questionnaire  for  drafted  men. 

8.  Prepare  a  circular  letter  giving  the  new 
regulations  for  the  manufacture  of  bread 
and   bakery   products. 

9.  Give  a  patriotic  speech  in  which  you  explain 
the  work  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

10.  Select  any  two  pictures  in  The  Independent, 
and  write  a  comparison  or  contrast  of  the 
two. 

11.  Write  an  original  story  based  on  the  cover 
design   of  this   number. 

Editorial   Articles. 

1.  Give  a  speech,  in  the  form  of  Persuasion, 
urging  some  of  your  fellow  citizens  not  to 
deserve  the  name  of  Bolsheviki. 

2.  Write  for  your  school  paper  a  summary  of 
the  reasons  the  United  States  has  this  year 
for    celebrating   Thanksgiving. 

3.  Show  in  what  ways  "The  Acquisition  of 
Eldorado"   is   an   effective  title. 

We     Must     Stand     Together.     By     President 

Wilson. 
1.  Write  paragraphs  in  which  you  explain  the 
following  quotations  from  President  Wilson's 
speech  :  "The  power  of  the  American  spirit"  ; 
"I  respect  the  ancient  processes  of  justice"  ; 
"If  our  men  have  not  self-control,  then  they 
are  not  capable  of  that  great  thing  which  we 
call  democratic  government"  ;  "We  must 
yield   to  and   obey   common   counsel." 

Creative    Chemistry.    By    Edwin    E.   Slosson. 

1.  Write  a  brief  of  the  entire  article.  Explain 
by  what  means  the  article  has  been  made 
clear  ;  instructive  ;  interesting. 

2.  Point  out  examples  of  the  following:  point 
of  contact ;  personification  ;  simile ;  meta- 
phor :  humor :  use  of  the  commonplace ;  de- 
velopment by  detail,   by  comparison. 

The    Promise    of    Great    Russia.    By    Meyer 

London. 
1.    Condense   the  thought   of   the   article   into  a 
single    paragraph.     Add    an    original    para- 
graph  of  comment. 

Governments    in     Business.     By    Joseph     E. 

Davies. 
1.    In   a   single   paragraph   tell   what   important 
social   changes    have   been    brought   about   by 
the   war.    Add   a   paragraph  of   comment. 

Having  a   Good   Time. 

1.  If  you  have  read  Ruskin  or  Carlyle  tell  in 
what  way  the  article  reminds  you  of  the 
work   of  either  writer. 

2.  Write  a  short  composition  in  which  you 
present  the  author's  opinion  of  how  to 
have   a  good   time. 

3.  Write  a  composition  of  contrast  on  life  in 
the   East,  and   life  in   the  West. 

SECTION   II.    WORD  STUDY. 

1.  Give  the  derivation  and  the  meaning  of 
every  one  of  the  following  words  from  the 
article  on  "Creative  Chemistry"  :  ameliorate, 
febrifuge,  environment,  evolution,  epoch, 
horticulturist,  synthetic,  efficacious,  anti- 
septics,  diluted. 

SECTION   III.     LITERATURE. 
Phantasms   of   War.    By    Amy    Lowell. 
1.    What  is  the  occasion   of  the  poem?  What  is 
the    author's    purpose'.'    What    style    has    the 
author   adopted    in    order    to   accomplish    her 
purpose?    What    is    the   effect   of   the    poem? 
SECTION    IV.     GRAMMAR. 


3. 


1. 


3. 


1. 


Give   the   syntax   of   the  subordinate   clauses 
in    the   leading   editorial   article. 


HISTORY,  CIVICS  AND  ECONOMICS 

BY    ARTHUR    M.    WOLFSON,    PH.D. 

PRINCIPAL     OF     THE     HIGH     SCHOOL     OF     COMMERCE, 
NEW     YORK     CITY 

I.  United  States  Interests  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea — "The  Acquisition  of   Eldorado." 

1.  At  the  present  time  the  United  States  con- 
trols directly  or  indirectly  several  countries 
in  and  about  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Under  what 
circumstances  did  the  control  of  each  come 
about?   What   has   been   the   result? 

2.  The  advantages  to  the  United  States  of  ac- 
quiring the  Guianas  were  discussed  in  The 
Independent  for  February  28  and  April  17, 
1916.  What  was  said  in  these  issues  of  the 
economic  advantages  of  owning  the  Guianas  ? 
Several  years  ago  we  used  to  hear  a  great 
deal  about  "dollar  diplomacy."  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  term?  Would  the  acquisition 
of  the  Guianas  be  another  example  of  "dollar 
diplomacy"? 

Is  Peace  In  Sight?— "The  Land  of  Dark- 
ness," "Unity  for  Victory,"  "French 
Ministry  Quits,"  "Peace  Talk  in  Ger- 
"""y."  "British  Discuss  Peace  Terms," 
"Northcliffe  Assails  British  Govern- 
ment." 

Why  has  Russia  ceased,  for  the  time  being, 
to  be  one  of  the  factors  in  determining  the 
probable  terms  of  peace  ? 
Which  is  more  important  for  the  Allies' 
cause — the  breakdown  of  Italy  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  interallied  war  council? 
What  is  the  significance  of  the  resignation 
of   Premier   Painleve? 

4.  Are  there  any  signs  that  Germany  and 
Austria   are   weakening? 

5.  Do  you  attach  any  significance  to  the  re- 
ported debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
to  Lord  Northcliffe's  discontent  with  the 
way  things   are  going  in   England? 

III.  The  Russian  Revolution — "The  Promise 
of  Russia."  "Bolshevikism,"  "The  Land 
of  Darkness." 

1.  Fill  in,  as  far  as  you  can,  what  Mr.  London 
says  he  is  forced  to  omit :  "a  historical 
analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  upheaval." 

2.  "The  autocracy  was  a  mere  superstructure." 
"The  country  is  essentially  democratic."  In 
what  sense  are   these  statements  true? 

8.  "This  ["Land  and  Liberty"]  was  the  slogan 
of  the  Russian  people  for  more  than  sixty 
years."  Give  some  of  the  facts  which  justify 
this  statement. 

4.  "The  problem  is  not  so  simple  when  one  ap- 
proaches the  industrial  situation."  Why  not? 

IV.  Organized  Labor  and  the  War — "We 
Must  Stand  Together,"  "Wilson  Appeal! 
to  Labor,"  "Labor  Unions  Denounced," 
"The  Railroad   Labor  Crisis." 

1.  Compare  the  attitude  of  the  National  Found- 
ers' Association  with  that  of  the  Railroad 
Brotherhood.  Do  the  facts  seem  to  justify 
the  President's  statement:  ".  .  .  you  are 
more  reasonable   .   .   .   than   the  capitalists"  7 

2.  What  are  the  handicaps  under  which  organ- 
ized labor  is  forced  to  operate  during  war? 
Is  capital  subject  to  the  same  or  similar 
handicaps  ? 

3.  What  is  the  President's  exprest  attitude  to- 
ward I.  W.  W.  agitation?  toward  the  unau- 
thorized attempts  at  the  suppression  of  this 
agitation  ? 

4.  What  answer  has  the  convention  made  to 
the  President's  appeal? 

V.  The  New  Industrial  Revolution — "Gov- 
ernments in  Business,"  "National  De- 
fense Council's  Work,"  "War  Bread." 

1.  In  what  industries  and  in  what  commercial 
undertakings  has  the  socialization  of  indus- 
try discussed  in  the  first  paragraph  of  Mr. 
Davies'   article   taken    place? 

2.  Why  are  the  powerful  forces  in  both  capital 
and  labor  circles  disposed  to  look  forward 
to  the  return  of  "the  old  individualistic 
order  in   industry"? 

3.  In  what  sense  do  the  facts  presented  in  the 
references  justify  the  heading  adopted  for 
this    topic? 

VI.  Modern  Industrial  Problems — "Synthetic 
Perfumes  and   Flavors." 

1.  According  to  Dr.  S'osson  what  are  the  two 
stages  of  industrial  organization  thru  which 
the  world  has  thus  far  passed?  What  is  the 
third  stage  upon    which    it    is   juat  entering? 

2.  Look  up  in  some  convenient  history  of  com- 
merce the  facts  about  the  trade  in  perfume*, 
spices,    drugs    and    gems.    Does    Dr. 

article     overstate     the     importance     of     thii 
trade  ? 

3.  What  is  happening  at  the  present  time  to 
the  trade   in    perfume*,   dni^s   and   rem*? 

4.  Docs  your  mother  use  spices  as  freely  ma 
your  grandmother  did?  If  not,  what  has  she 
substituted    for   them? 
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AMERICA'S    THANKSGIVING 


NOT  for  more  than  half  a  century  have  the  people  of 
the  United  States  gathered  in  the  churches  and  at 
their  hearthsides  to  render  thanks  to  God  on  an 
appointed  day  while  the  blood  of  their  best  and 
bravest  was  flowing  under  the  hand  of  the  enemy.  For  a  fit- 
ting parallel  we  must  recall  Thanksgivings  which  are  to  the 
oldest  of  us  a  remote  memory,  when  Pennsylvania  artizan 
and  Alabama  farmer  engaged  in  fratricidal  strife,  or  those  of 
a  yet  more  distant  past,  when  red-coated  soldiers  policed  our 
cities  and  hungry,  footsore  Continentals  built  rude  encamp- 
ments in  the  woods.  It  may  in  fact  be  said  that  this  is  the 
grimmest  and  most  tragic  of  all  our  Thanksgivings,  for  to- 
day our  fate  is  linked  with  that  of  every  other  free  nation 
and  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  keeping  the  torch  of  liberty 
aflame  in  a  western  wilderness,  but  of  bringing  that  torch 
back  to  the  Old  World  to  burn  the  highest  citadels  of  tyranny. 
In  such  an  hour  it  would  be  unmeet  to  thank  God  simply 
because  our  broad  lands  are  spread  with  harvests  as  a  table 
might  be  spread  for  a  banquet,  that  the  pulse  of  industry 
beats  with  a  stronger  and  steadier  pressure  than  in  any 
other  country,  and  that  some  of  our  youngest  commonwealths 
are  wealthier  than  the  whole  nation  that  made  Washington 
its  President.  Our  wealth  our  industry,  the  very  resources 
of  our  soil  would  be  but  a  shame  to  us  if  we  could  not  use 
them  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  less  fortunate.  But  our 
gratitude  should  not  be  small  that  the  lavish  bounty  of  na- 
ture and  the  labor  of  our  forefathers  have  made  it  possible 
for  us  in  some  measure  to  play  the  Good  Samaritan  and  bind 
the  wounds  of  the  world. 

Nor  can  we  offer  thanks,  as  is  our  custom,  for  the  bless- 
ings of  peace;  tho  surely  none  can  appreciate  those  bless- 
ings more  sincerely  than  the  nation  at  war.  We  may  not 
cry  peace  where  there  is  no  peace.  But  we  may  well  be  thank- 


ful that  it  rests  in  our  power  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
peace.  We  have  today  the  vision,  surely  not  altogether  un- 
warranted, of  an  international  order  which  will  spare  our 
children  and  their  children  any  need  to  repeat  our  horrible 
and  necessary  task. 

Most  of  all  we  may  be  thankful  that  however  great  may 
be  the  sacrifice  which  we  as  a  nation  are  called  upon  to 
make,  it  cannot  be  greater  than  the  cause  in  which  it  is 
offered.  War,  in  itself,  is  simply  the  killing  of  men  and  the 
destruction  of  all  that  they  have  labored  to  create.  But  we 
know  that  the  very  prosperous  civilization  which  existed  in 
1914  was  built  over  the  wreckage  of  ages  of  war  and'  that 
one  more  war  could  not  annihilate  either  the  potential  wealth 
of  nature  or  the  creative  energy  of  mankind.  And  we  who 
are  Christians  know  also  that  death  is  doubly  unimportant. 
All  men  must  die  in  the  body  and  all  men  are  immortal  in 
the  spirit.  But  there  is  a  deeper  evil  in  war  than  death  and 
devastation.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  wars  have 
been  useless  or  worse  than  useless;  that  blood  has  been  shed 
like  water  and  as  vainly;  that  brave  and  honorable  men 
have  died  and  left  the  world  worse  by  their  warfare.  If  it 
were  an  unjust  or  even  a  dubious  cause  which  America  had 
espoused,  who  could  endure  the  horror  of  so  much  wasted 
suffering?  But,  as  if  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  light- 
ening our  hearts  for  the  struggle,  the  despotism  which  has 
challenged  us  has  exhibited  every  form  of  cruelty,  perfidy, 
arrogance  and  cynicism  which  free-born  Americans  have 
ever  fought  or  hated.  We  know  what  we  fight  and  why  we 
fight.  We  know  that  the  world  will  be  a  better  place  to  live 
in  by  our  victory.  And  no  other  comfort  will  suffice  to  make 
even  victory  sweet  in  such  a  war  as  this.  We  thank  God, 
therefore,  for  the  privilege  of  making  this  supreme  and  holy 
sacrifice. 


BOLSHEVIKISM 


THE  pacifist  faction  of  the  Russian  revolutionists  is 
known  to  the  world  as  the  "Bolsheviki."  Russians  tell 
us  that  by  derivation  the  word  means  "those  of  the 
majority,"  referring  to  a  bygone  schism  in  one  of  the  revo- 
lutionary parties  under  the  old  Tsardom.  However  that  may 
be,  the  Bolsheviki  are  really,  in  the  whole  population  of 
Russia,  a  very  small  minority.  Their  relation  to  the  rest  of 
Russia  is  characterized  by  a  paradox:  they  are  of  all  po- 
litical groups  the  most  radically  republican,  democratic, 
pacifistic  and  anarchistic,  and  yet  they  are  the  most  willing 
to  consent  to  a  German  peace,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the 
triumph  of  everything  that  is  monarchistic,  aristocratic, 
militaristic  and  bureaucratic  in  Europe.  Were  the  Bol- 
sheviki logical  extremists,  did  they  simply  carry  their  prin- 
ciples beyond  the  limits  of  moderation,  we  should  expect  to 
find  them  emblazoning  on  their  banners  such  devices  as 
"Death  to  the  Hohenzollcrns"  or  "No  Peace  with  the  Prus- 


sian State."  Instead  we  find  them  willing  to  fraternize  with 
the  armies  of  despotism,  to  give  friendly  ear  to  the  agents 
of  the  Kaiser,  to  abandon  republican  Poles  and  Czechs  to 
Hapsburg  rule,  and  to  denounce  in  fiery  language  the  de- 
mocracies of  England,  France  and  the  United  States. 

But  every  country  is  faced  by  a  similar  problem,  and  we 
may  well  use  "Bolshevikism"  as  a  general  term  for  those 
extreme  radicals  who  for  temporary  factional  purposes  ally 
themselves  with  the  deadliest  enemies  of  all  that  they  be- 
lieve and  hope.  The  Sinn  Feiners  are  typical  Bolsheviki. 
What  they  profess  to  desire  is  the  creation  of  a  small  in- 
dependent nation  on  their  verdant  island.  To  achieve  this 
aim  they  call  upon  the  assistance  of  a  vast  and  arrogant 
empire  whose  attitude  toward  the  small  nations  may  be  read 
in  Serbia  and  Belgium  and  whose  political  philosophers  have 
repeatedly  declared  to  the  world  that  great  military  might 
alone  gives  a  people  the  right  to  independence.   By  using 
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Germany  to  wreck  England  the  Sinn  Feiners  are  doing  their 
best  to  ensure  that  Ireland  shall  for  all  coming  time  be  a 
despised  vassal  state  of  Greater  Germany. 

In  Canada  the  French  population  complain  that  insuffi- 
cient recognition  is  given  to  their  national  language  and 
distinctive  culture.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  folly  of 
these  champions  of  Gallicism  who  are  trying  to  hamper  the 
military  activities  of  the  Canadian  Government,  and  are 
thereby  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  France? 
Should  the  Germans  ever  rule  Quebec,  and  the  military 
power  of  the  Entente  Allies  is  the  only  shield  that  protects 
Canada  from  annexation,  there  will  be  no  language  problem. 
German  alone  will  be  tolerated,  as  German  alone  is  tol- 
erated in  Metz  and  Strassburg  today. 

There  are  other  Bolsheviki.  The  anarchists  who  wish  to 
abolish  Government  and  are  selecting  the  present  time  to 
attack  the  public  order  of  the  United  States  are,  whether 
they  realize  it  or  not,  "doing  their  bit"  to  bring  to  this  coun- 
try the  Prussian  Superstate,  the  rule  of  strengst  verboten 
and  the  trampling  out  of  the  last  embers  of  individual  lib- 
erty. The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  are  deliberately 
crippling  American  industries  necessary  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  tho  nothing  human  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  the  man  who  was  detected  in  such  activities  in  Germany 
would  face  a  firing  squad  at  sunrise.  The  pacifists  who  object 
to  serving  in  the  American  army  would  soon  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  tasting  the  cruel  discipline  of  the  Prussian  army 
if  they  were  successful  in  converting  their  fellow  country- 
men to  their  non-resistance  policy.  The  little  knot  of  militant 
suffragets  (to  the  credit  of  the  sex  they  do  not  comprize  one 
suffragist  in  ten  thousand)  who  are  denouncing  President 
Wilson  as  their  "enemy"  and  badgering  him  in  Washington 
might  well  reflect  if  they  are  not  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  that  well  known  anti-feminist,  Wilhelm  von  Hohenzol- 
lern,  and  how  much  chance  they  would  have  of  a  real  share 
in  the  Government  if  they  lived  in  Germany.  Finally  the 
good  liberal,  justly  concerned  over  a  free  speech  and  a  free 
press,  sometimes  urges  an  immediate  peace  with  the  Gov- 
ernment which  censors  newspapers  even  in  time  of  peace 
and  imprisons  for  years  the  mildest  critics  of  the  Kaiser. 

If  you  are  a  monarchist,  an  aristocrat,  a  reactionary  poli- 
tician, an  anti-feminist,  a  militarist  or  just  a  naturally 
senile  and  submissive  person,  you  have  a  right  to  be  a  pro- 
German.  But  if  you  call  yourself  a  republican,  a  democrat, 
an  individualist,  a  rebel,  a  pacifist,  a  feminist  or  a  liberal 
you  ought  to  be  not  only  a  pro-Ally  but  more  strongly  pro- 
Ally  than  any  one  else.  In  any  other  case  you  are  a  catspaw, 
a  tool,  a  dupe.  You  belong  to  the  Bolsheviki. 


tion  to  its  various  local  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards 
of  trade  thruout  the  United  States  in  order  to  secure  if 
possible  a  national  endorsement  of  the  plan  by  the  business 
men  of  the  country. 


ECONOMIC  PRESSURE 

THE  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  made  a  direct 
challenge  to  the  business  men  of  Germany.  In  a  reso- 
lution just  adopted  it  calls  upon  the  American  busi- 
ness men  to  be  prepared  to  boycott  German  goods  after  the 
war  if  the  German  Government  does  not  become  democ- 
ratized. The  theory  is  that  Germany's  armament  after  the 
war  will  fundamentally  depend  on  her  receipts  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  profits  from  her  foreign  trade,  and  if  Germany 
is  not  democratized  the  German  rearmament  will  be  the 
measure  of  the  greatness  of  the  rearmament  forced  on  all 
other  nations. 

This  is  a  timely  suggestion,  tho  it  apparently  does  not 
take  into  account  the  profest  willingness  of  the  Central 
Powers  to  join  in  a  general  reduction  of  armaments.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  Germany  is  giving  more 
attention  at  this  moment  to  her  economic  rehabilitation  after 
the  war  than  any  other  belligerent.  Even  questions  of  ter- 
ritory are  of  secondary  importance.  An  unequivocal  declara- 
tion from  the  business  men  of  the  greatest  business  nation 
in  the  world  cannot  fail  to  be  listened  to  and  heeded.  The 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  should  refer  this  sugges- 


JUSTICE 

THE  Supreme  Court  has  unanimously  decided  that  the 
laws  which  several  southern  and  western  municipal- 
ities have  enacted  separating  the  habitations  of  whites 
and  blacks  are  null  and  void. 

Evidently  the  XlVth  Amendment,  which  has  something  to 
say  about  life,  liberty  and  property,  is  not  entirely  a  scrap 
of  paper. 


THE  ACQUISITION  OF  ELDORADO 

THERE  are  various  indications  that  the  European 
powers  holding  territory  in  tropical  America  are 
more  disposed  to  part  with  it  than  ever  before.  If 
so  it  is  our  duty  to  meet  them  half  way  and  in  a  generous 
spirit,  not  taking  advantage  of  their  distress  but  aiding 
them  in  their  hour  of  need.  We  have  loaned  them  large  sums 
of  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  and  without  security. 
We  have  given  freely  for  the  relief  of  suffering  in  France 
and  Belgium.  This  is  right  and  we  shall  doubtless  do  more 
in  both  these  ways  in  the  future.  But  if  after  lending  all 
we  can  afford  and  donating  all  that  we  will  we  can  help 
them  still  further  by  buying  at  a  fair  price  some  of  their 
unprofitable  property  we  ought  to  do  that  also.  Our  Euro- 
pean Allies  will  need  money  badly  in  the  immediate  future 
whether  for  another  year's  campaign  or  to  relieve  the  over- 
whelming obligations  they  have  already  incurred,  and  noth- 
ing is  more  natural  than  that  they  should  desire  to  realize 
on  their  real  estate. 

Now  the  territory  under  European  title  that  would  be  of 
greatest  value  to  us  and  is  of  the  least  value  to  its  owners 
is  the  Guianas.  None  of  the  three  is  now  prospering  in  spite 
of  the  abnormal  prices  of  sugar  and  rubber.  It  is  just  three 
hundred  years  since  the  coast  was  settled — and  nothing  but 
the  coast  is  settled  yet.  The  resources  of  the  vast  hinter- 
land, extending  to  the  edge  of  the  Amazon  Valley,  are  still 
unutilized  and  are  likely  to  remain  so  until  they  pass  into 
the  possession  of  the  United  States.  Neither  France  nor 
England  will  have  any  cash  to  spare  for  the  development  of 
this  field  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Holland,  tho  not  yet  in- 
volved in  the  war,  is  almost  as  hard  up,  and,  as  we  pointed 
out  in  our  issue  of  July  21  last,  it  would  be  greatly  to  her 
advantage  as  well  as  ours  if  she  would  sell  us  Surinam. 

This  is  the  only  way  for  the  people  of  the  Guianas  to 
profit  by  the  undeveloped  wealth  about  them.  Consider,  for 
instance,  the  case  of  Demerara  or  British  Guiana.  The 
project  for  a  railroad  from  the  coast  to  the  Brazilian  fron- 
tier, which  we  discussed  in  The  Independent  of  February 
28,  1916,  was  the  one  great  hope  of  the  inhabitants,  but  of 
course  they  could  not  now  expect  the  British  Government  to 
grant  the  necessary  subsidy.  But  if  British  Guiana  were 
transferred  to  us,  either  the  American  Government  or 
American  capitalists  would  speedily  furnish  the  funds,  for 
it  promises  to  be  as  profitable  an  enterprize  as  the  Punama 
Railroad.  That  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  railroad  route 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  This  r-ould 
be  for  a  long  time  the  only  railroad  route  between  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Amazon  Valley.  The  watershed 
at  this  point  is  only  400  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The 
road  need  not  be  more  than  280  miles  long  and  its  cost  is 
estimated  at  $5,000,000.  For  the  first  part  of  the  mute  if 
would  pass  thru  low-lying  alluvium,  where  sugar,  cacao  and 
rubber  can  be  grown.  Then  the  road  would  enter  a  belt  of 
valuable  tropical  timber  and  finally  roach  the  prairies  of  the 
upper  plateau,  which  would  provide  pasturage  for  herds  like 
those  of  the  Argentine  and  6000  miles  nearer  New  York! 
This  seems  the  simplest  solution  of  the  problem  of  keeping 
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down  our  meat  bills.  The  official  report  of  Sir  Walter  Edger- 
ton,  Governor  of  Guiana,  says: 

The  best  authorities  obtainable  oousider  that  our  savannahs 
could  support  three-quarters  of  a  million  cattle — more  than  is 
required  to  provide  an  export  of  100,000  head  a  year  :  sufficient 
to  provide  a  railway  to  the  savannahs  with  adequate  traffic  to 
more  than  cover  working  expenses. 

But  besides  tapping  the  interior  such  a  railroad  would 
open  up  a  northern  outlet  to  the  Amazon  region  and  all  its 
untold  wealth.  If  we  should  be  unable  to  obtain  British  Gui- 
ana, the  Dutch  or  the  French  would  serve  almost  equally 
well,  for  they  all  have  forests  and  savannahs,  and  any  one 
of  them  might  be  used  as  a  direct  route  into  equatorial 
America.  The  one  that  first  falls  into  our  possession  will  be 
made  the  Golden  Gate  to  South  America.  In  buying  the 
Danish  West  Indies  we  obtained  a  strategic  point  of  some 
naval  and  commercial  importance,  but  offering  no  possibili- 
ties of  extensive  development.  But  any  one  of  the  Guianas 
would  not  only  be  valuable  in  itself,  but  would  also  open  a 
new  trade  route  of  incalculable  opportunities.  For  one  thing 
it  would  bring  us  into  direct  contact  with  Brazil,  whose 
friendship  we  are  most  anxious  to  cultivate.  A  railroad  from 
the  Amazonas  plateau  to  the  north  coast  would  be  of  even 
more  benefit  to  Brazil  than  to  the  United  States,  and  she 
would  probably  cooperate  by  extending  it  from  the  Guiana 
frontier  to  Manaos.  The  Guiana  country  needs  only  the  touch 
of  modern  business  enterprize  to  make  it  the  Eldorado  or 
Golden  Land  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  thought  it  was. 


NANSEN'S    MISSION    AND    NORWAY'S 

NEED 

IN  these  days  of  special  missions  from  our  allies  in  the 
Great  War  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  delegations  that 
come  to  us  from  our  allies  in  democratic  idealism,  the 
small  neutrals,  to  offer  us  their  ships  and  to  ask  in  return 
for  our  food.  For  several  months  three  commissions  from 
Scandinavia,  from  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  have 
been  in  Washington  awaiting  the  answer  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  their  anxious  people  at  home.  The  dean  of  these 
northern  commissioners  is  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen,  the  great 
explorer.  Why  is  Dr.  Nansen  here?  It  is  because  the  em- 
bargo by  the  United  States  has  practically  cut  off  all  sup- 
plies except  German  coal  from  Scandinavia,  and  because 
the  people  of  these  countries  face  a  winter  of  dire  necessity 
followed  by  a  depletion  of  their  economic  resources  and 
threatened  starvation.  Whatever  their  exports  to  Germany 
may  have  been  in  the  first  years  of  the  war,  they  are  very 
little  now.  No  food  is  leaving  Sweden;  Norway  sends  Ger- 
many fifteen  per  cent  of  her  fish  export,  as  against  eighty- 
five  per  cent  to  England.  Denmark  is  unfortunately  obliged 
to  slaughter  her  cattle  in  large  numbers  and  sell  them  to 
the  Central  Powers,  because  she  is  no  longer  able  to  get 
fodder  from  the  United  States  with  which  to  keep  alive  the 
herds  that  she  has  raised  so  patiently  thru  the  last  three 
decades  of  diligent  agricultural  cooperation.  The  Scandina- 
vian commissioners  do  not  ask  us  for  what  we  have  not  got 
to  give.  We  understand  that  Denmark  no  longer  seeks  our 
fodder.  Norway  will  be  content  with  rye  if  we  cannot  give 
her  wheat.  But  something  her  people  must  have.  In  return 
they  assure  us  that  none  of  our  exports,  or  other  products 
released  by  them,  will  be  re-exported  to  the  Central  Powers. 
How  shall  we  treat  the  commissioners?  Obviously  two 
policies  of  war  necessity  will  be  advanced:  the  first  is  to 
drive  these  neutrals  into  the  war  on  our  side.  But  military 
experts  regard  the  entrance  of  any  of  the  Scandinavian 
Powers  into  the  war  at  this  time  as  a  liability  rather  than 
an  asset.  Denmark  would  at  once  become  a  second  Ru- 
mania. Nor  do  we  need  to  win  their  sympathy  with  our  war 
aims.  The  peoples  of  these  three  most  democratic  nations 
are  fully  in  accord  with  us.  The  Swedish  people  have  now 
repudiated  the  Government  which  lent  itself  to  German  in- 
trigue, and  established  a  liberal-socialist  ministry,  each 
member  of  which  is  known  to  be  pro-Ally  in  sympathy.  The 


second  argument  in  favor  of  treating  Dr.  Nansen  and  his 
associates  coldly  is  that  of  economic  exigency.  Is  it  not  bet- 
ter to  starve  out  all  countries  adjacent  to  Germany?  There 
will  be  less  for  Germany  to  draw  upon,  fewer  tempting 
morsels  roundabout  to  be  devoured.  Germany  will  thus  be 
forced  to  supply  to  neutrals  and  deplete  herself.  She  affects 
to  be  glad  to  come  to  their  aid  with  the  supplies  which  we 
will  not  sell  them.  Already,  we  are  told,  she  has  made  ship- 
ments of  oil  and  Rumanian  wheat  to  Scandinavia.  The  dan- 
ger is  that  the  Scandinavians  will  thus  come  to  forget  both 
their  real  friends  and  the  real  malefactor. 

At  this  point  in  the  discussion,  the  moral  and  political 
considerations  demand  a  hearing.  There  will  be  a  world 
after  the  war;  so  we  all  hope.  Can  we  afford  to  lose  the 
friendship  of  the  three  Scandinavian  neutrals?  Do  we  want 
to  drive  them  permanently  into  the  economic  arms  of  Ger- 
many? Do  we  consent  to  see  crippled,  perhaps  forever,  three 
of  the  most  highly  enlightened  peoples  on  the  face  of  the 
earth?  Obviously  there  is  a  balance  somewhere  between 
the  economic  and  the  political  arguments.  The  War  Trade 
Board  and  the  State  Department  are  doubtless  carefully 
weighing  night  and  day  the  intricate  questions  crying  for 
adjustment.  Three  big  factors  may  be  called,  first  the  food 
question,  second  the  shipping  question,  and  third  the  ques- 
tion of  Swedish  iron.  It  would  appear  that  America  must 
accede  to  the  desires  of  Dr.  Nansen  and  the  Scandinavian 
commissioners  in  so  far  as  will  keep  the  northern  neutrals 
from  extremities  of  need  and  will  preserve  their  sympathy 
for  us,  without  at  the  same  time  permitting  them  to  become 
a  source  of  economic  comfort  to  our  enemies.  There  is  need 
for  speedy  adjustment,  and  we  are  confident  that  our  Gov- 
ernment will  give  its  answer  quickly,  before  the  ancient 
friendship  of  our  great  democracy  and  the  three  democratic 
peoples  of  northern  Europe  becomes  impaired. 


CAPTURE  THE  SOAP  BOX 

THERE  has  been  much  complaint  that  free  speech  and 
a  free  press  no  longer  exist  in  America  because  local 
authorities  have  supprest  the  pacifist  agitator  and 
the  Postmaster  General  has  debarred  seditious  publications 
from  the  mails.  We  do  not  agree  with  these  critics.  The 
Government,  which  has  the  right  to  compel  us  to  do  mili- 
tary service,  to  hand  over  any  part  of  our  income  which 
may  be  needed  for  the  national  defense,  to  determine  what 
we  shall  eat  and  drink,  has  certainly  the  right  to  see  that 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  is  not  balked  by  the  copperhead. 

Nevertheless,  we  admit  that  the  repression  of  the  anti- 
war agitator  is  as  unfortunate  as  it  is  necessary.  Among 
other  unhappy  consequences  of  repression  is  that  it  gives 
a  pretext  to  the  disloyalist  to  say:  "You  cannot  answer  our 
arguments  and  so  you  appeal  to  force."  The  soap  box  dis- 
appears and  in  its  place — vacancy.  But  it  is  a  commonplace 
of  psychology  that  you  cannot  replace  something  with  noth- 
ing. The  only  way  to  make  sure  of  the  suppression  of  error 
is  to  teach  the  truth. 

We  need  to  supplement  the  purely  negative  censorship  of 
disloyal  utterances  with  a  positive  campaign  of  education. 
Do  not  take  away  the  soap  box;  leave  it  on  the  sidewalk 
and  let  a  patriot  mount  it.  Do  not  let  the  professional  sore- 
head write  all  the  letters  to  the  correspondence  page  of  the 
daily  paper;  let  the  man  of  education  tell  the  public  the 
facts  of  modern  international  politics.  We  are  fighting  in 
the  noblest  cause  of  modern  times  and  we  can  prove  it. 
Truth  is  no  treasure  to  be  hidden  in  some  guarded  vault; 
it  is  the  irresistible  lightning  which  challenges  and  slays 
every  error  that  ventures  in  its  path.  Of  course,  we  realize 
that  the  patriot  is  too  busy  fighting  or  working  in  these 
times  to  devote  much  attention  to  propaganda.  The  anti- 
patriot  is  usually  the  man  of  leisure,  with  little  to  do  but 
talk  and  write.  But  if  you  find  yourself  temporarily  without 
other  war  work  you  can  do  something  very  useful  in  your 
country's  cause  by  telling  the  actual  truth  to  those  who 
have  been  the  victims  of  the  propaganda  of  our  enemies. 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

November  9 — Russian  revolutionary 
movement  spreads  to  Moscow.  Gen- 
eral Diaz  succeeds  Cadorna  as  head 
of  Italian  army. 

November  10 — Italians  abandon  Asia- 
go.  British  army  advances  in  Pales- 
tine beyond  Askalon. 

November  11 — Kerensky  marches 
against  Petrograd  rebels.  Italians 
make  stand  on  the  Piave  River. 

November  12 — Six  British  ships  sunk 
during  previous  week.  Battle  rages 
in  Moscow  between  Bolsheviki  and 
Moderates. 

November  IS — French  Cabinet  re- 
signs. Germans  cross  Piave  River. 

November  l'i — German  attack  re- 
pulsed at  Paxschendaele.  Fighting 
in  Petrograd  suburbs. 

November  15 — Georges  Clemeneeau 
appointed  by  French  President  to 
head  new  Cabinet.  Lord  Northcliffe 
refuses  post  in  British  Cabinet. 


tu    t      ac     Since  the  Bolsheviki  out- 
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break   in    Petrograd,    m- 
Darkness       voiving.  as  it  did  the  seiz. 

ure  of  the  chief  means  of  communica- 
tion between  Russia  and  the  outside 
world,  everything  that  has  happened 
has  taken'  place  behind  a  curtain  of 
silence  which  it  is  still  impossible  to 
penetrate.  It  is  as  hard  to  find  out  what 
is  actually  happening  in  Russia,  which 
is  our  associate  in  the  Great  War,  as 
it  is  to  follow  the  course  of  events  in 
an  enemy  country  separated  from  us  by 
an  unbroken  barrier  of  entrenchments. 
Of  course  rumors  are  not  wanting,  but 
these  are  so  conflicting  that  they  but 
increase  the  darkness  of  our  ignorance. 
Reports  have  reached  us  of  a  great  vic- 
tory for  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  retreat 
of  Kerensky's  army  from  Petrograd; 
of  a  German  attack  on  Helsingfors, 
Finland;  of  the  triumphal  entry  of 
Kerensky  into  Petrograd  and  the  crush- 
ing of  the  Bolsheviki  in  Moscow;  of  an 
attempt  to  make  Siberia  an  independent 
nation  under  Czar  Nicholas  II,  who  is 
still  an  exile  in  that  country,  and  of 
negotiations  for  the  formation  of  a 
coalition  Government  containing  both 
Bolsheviki  and  moderate   Socialists. 

How  many  of  these  reports  are  trust- 
worthy it  would  be  impossible  to  say. 
It  seems  evident,  at  least,  that  Keren- 
sky  and  his  followers  fled  to  Moscow 
after  Petrograd  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Bolsheviki ;  that  he  collected  a  loyal 
army  for  the  recapture  of  the  capital, 
and  that  there  was  a  battle  at  Gatchina, 
a  few  miles  south  of  Petrograd.  The 
Bolsheviki  seem  still  in  control  at  the 
capital.  Nikolai  Lenine  is  the  head  of 
the  new  revolutionary  Government  and 
Leon  Trotzky  the  Foreign  Minister. 
Both  are  suspected  of  pro-German 
tendencies.  All  the,  other  posts  in  the 
cabinet  have  been  filled  with  Bolsheviki, 
and  some  of  the  new  rulers  of  Russia 
wore,  prior  to  their  elevation  to  office, 
laborers  and  common  sailors.  The  Rus- 


sian military  forces  appear  to  be  divid- 
ed in  their  allegiance.  The  sailors  and 
the  Petrograd  garrison,  together  with 
an  indefinite  number  of  the  soldiers  at 
the  front,  are  with  the  Bolsheviki,  who 
have  done  much  to  win  their  favor  by 
declaring  the  abolition  of  capital  pun- 
ishment for  infractions  of  military  law. 
The  Cossacks  and  many  other  sections 
of  the  army  (including  the  women's 
regiments)  stand  with  Kerensky.  The 
Finns  are  neutral  and  working  for  their 
own  independence  from  any  Russian 
control.  Finland  is  said  to  have  run  out 
of  bread  and  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a 
general  famine. 

T    ..     ~  ,         .  During     the     week 

Is  the  Submarine  ,-       »T  i_      ... 

ending  November  11 
Beaten.  the  British  iost  one 

ship  of  more  than  1600  tons  and  five 
smaller  vessels.  This  is  not  only  the 
lowest  record  of  destruction  since  the 
beginning  of  unrestricted  submarine 
warfare,  but  a  very  low  record  for  any 
period  of  the  war.  If  the  Allied  navies 
can  keep  future  tonnage  losses  down  to 
anything  like  this  figure  the  U-boat  will 
have  ceased  to  menace  the  lines  of 
trans-Atlantic  communication  and  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  prevent  an  increase 
in  the  merchant  fleets  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  submarine  slump  is 
temporary;  that  the  majority  of  the 
U-boats  were  kept  in  port  for  repairs 
and  reequipment,  and  that  there  will 
soon  be  a  new  outburst  of  activity.  Dur- 
ing the  same  week  the  French  lost  two 
ships  and  the  Italians  one.  This  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  paralysis  of  U-boat 


warfare  is  general  and  applies  to  the 
Mediterranean  as  well  as  to  the  North 
Sea. 

The  amount  of  shipping  tonnage  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Entente  Allies  has 
been  increased  by  the  conclusion  of 
agreements  with  Japan  and  with  the 
northern  neutrals  of  Europe.  Japan  will 
sell  outright  to  the  United  States  a 
number  of  her  ships  in  the  Pacific  in 
exchange  for  American  steel.  Holland 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries  have 
agreed  that  commodities  sent  by  the 
United  States  shall  be  consumed  within 
those  countries  and  not  reexported  to 
Germany  or  used  in  place  of  other  com- 
modities sent  to  Germany,  and  our  Gov- 
ernment in  turn  has  agreed  to  permit 
the  neutrals  to  buy  here  the  foodstuffs 
and  raw  materials  which  they  need. 
This  agreement  releases  many  ships  at 
present  held  up  in  American  ports  thru 
failure  to  obtain  export  licenses. 

t,,     ~                   r  The  series;  of  rivers 

The  Campaign  of  ,  .  ,               ,,      ■,,. 

.£,:  which  cross  the  Ven- 

the  Rivers  etian    p]ain    are    so 

placed  that  each  forms  a  barrier  to  an 
invasion  from  the  east.  The  Austro- 
German  army  of  invasion  has  driven 
the  Italians  to  abandon  each  successive 
line  of  defense  as  far  as  the  Piave,  and 
yet  these  "moat  rivers"  have  been  use- 
ful to  the  Italian  army  in  delaying  the 
advance  of  the  enemy  and  giving  the 
soldiers  time  to  recover  their  military 
spirit.  The  greatest  danger  for  the  Ital- 
ians is  not  that  their  front  would  be 
directly  pierced,  for  the  speed  and  skill 
of  the  retreat  and  the  natural  difficul- 
ties of  the  advance  have  prevented  such 


THE  BATTLE  ON  THE  PIAVE 
The  Italian   army  has  been   forced   lo  abandon   in  succession    the    I  ■•  Tagliamento  and   I.ivenxa 

rivers  as  lines  of  defenses  and  is  now  Ileitis  forced,  in  the  direction  indicated  bj   the  arrows,  beyond 
the    Piave.    A    further   retirement    would   probablj    li 
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a  disaster,  but  that  a  sudden  blow  from 
the  Trentino  would  cut  the  lines  of 
communication  of  th  army  and  either 
force  it  to  make  a  general  surrender  or 
to  abandon  its  positions  with  disastrous 
haste.  Such  a  stroke  was  actually  at- 
tempted, but  the  Italians  were  watch- 
ful and  did  not  permit  themselves  to 
be  surprized.  The  invaders  suceeded, 
indeed,  in  taking  the  town  of  Asiago 
in  the  Venetian  Alps,  but  the  Italians 
replied  with  an  immediate  counter- 
thrust  which  held  the  enemy  in  check. 

The  Piave  did  not  prove  an  absolute 
barrier  to  the  army  of  invasion.  Bel- 
luno,  a  town  directly  north  of  Venice 
and  about  fifty  miles  distant  from  it, 
was  taken  on  November  11  and  over 
10,000  Italians  were  made  prisoner  in 
the  fighting  along  the  upper  Piave  val- 
ley. The  lower  part  of  the  river  proved 
to  be  a  good  line  of  defense. 

Further  details  throw  new  light  on 
the  rout  in  the  Julian  Alps  which  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  whole  Italian 
disaster  and  the  abandonment  of  more 
than  2000  square  miles  of  Italy  to  the 
forces  of  the  enemy.  The  portion  of  the 
Second  Italian  Army  stationed  in  the 
Julian  Alps  region,  was  not  only  honey- 
combed by  seditious  propaganda  but 
actually  contained  spies  of  enemy  na- 
tionality drest  in  the  Italian  uniform 
and  speaking  the  language  to  perfec- 
tion. False  reports,  even  "faked"  Italian 
newspapers,  were  circulated  among  the 
soldiers.  After  a  period  of  "fraterniza- 
tion," German  shock  troops  were  se- 
cretly substituted  for  the  passive  Aus- 
trian regiments  which  had  held  the  op- 
posite trenches  and  clouds  of  poisonous 
gas,  of  at  least  two  kinds,  were  poured 
over  the  Italian  lines  preparatory  to 
the  attack.  Panic  seized  even  the  troops 
in  the  rear  trenches,  and  those  front 
line  troops  who  chose  to  hold  their  posi- 
tions found  themselves  without  support 
and  were  speedily  killed  or  captured. 

Unitv  fo      ^s    a    direct    result    of    the 

^  Italian    collapse,  which    was 

Victory      due  in   part  at  jeagt  to  the 

failure  of  war  supplies  to  reach  Ca- 
dorna's  army,  the  Western  Allies  have 
created  a  common  war  council  for  the 
adjustment  of  military  problems  of  com- 
mon interest.  The  three  members  of  the 
interallied  military  committee  appointed 
to  have  charge  of  the  war  zone  from 
the  Flanders  coast  to  the  Gulf  of  Ven- 
ice, are  General  Cadorna,  who  was  re- 
cently succeeded  by  General  Diaz  as 
chief  of  the  Italian  army,  General  Wil- 
son, of  the  British  army,  and  General 
Foch,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  French  War 
Ministry.  General  Cadorna,  however,  is 
said  to  have  refused  the  post  offered 
to  him.  Other  nations  at  war  with 
Germany  will  be  asked  to  participate  so 
that  the  whole  military  problem  on  all 
fronts  may  be  treated  as  a  unit.  Each 
nation  taking  part  will  appoint  a  per- 
manent military  representative  as  ad- 
viser to  the  war  council  who  would  be 
independent  of  the  general  staff  of  that 
nation.  These  military  representatives 
and  their  assistants  will  remain  in  per- 
manent session  at  Versailles  and  will 
act  as  advisers  to  the  Allied  govern- 
ments. At  a  reception  in  Paris,  Premier 


ferring  to  take  care  of  the  war  zone- 
nearest  home  or  of  greatest  national  in- 
terest. "Italy's  misfortune,"  he  contin- 
ued, "may  still  save  the  alliance,  be- 
cause without  it  1  do  not  think  that  even 
today  we  would  have  created  a  verita- 
ble superior  council."  He  exprest  regret 
that  the  urgency  of  the  Italian  situa- 
tion made  it  necessary  for  England,. 
France  and  Italy  to  form  the  council 
without  consulting  the  United  States- 
or  Russia,  but  he  hoped  that  these  na- 
tions would  soon  be  represented  on  it. 

tm-    Ti/r      u  General  Allenby's  pres- 

The  March  on  .      _*% 

ent  campaign  in  Pales-. 
Jerusalem  ^ne  jg  causmg  some- 
thing like  panic  in  Turkish  military  cir- 
cles. The  British  have  not  advanced  far 
into  the  enemy's  country  but  they  have 
advanced  over  and  thru  Turkish  armies 
sent  to  bar  their  passage  and,  unless 
Germany  comes  to  the  rescue  of  her 
hard-prest  ally,  the  Jews  and  Syrians 
will  soon  be  under  the  shelter  of  the 
Union  Jack  and  no  longer  subject  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  Crescent.  The  British 
army  is  advancing  northward  with  cav- 
alry, artillery,  "tanks"  and  airplanes;, 
supported  on  the  Mediterranean  coast 
by  detachments  of  the  British  and 
French  navies.  While^  engaged  in  this 
work  of  cooperation  a  British  destroyer 
and  a  monitor  were  sunk  by  an  enemy 
submarine. 

On  November  9  the  British  army  took 
the  city  of  Askalon  and  with  it  700 
Turkish  prisoners  and  thirteen  cannon. 
The  retreating  Turks,  who  were  sup- 
ported by  Austrian  artillerymen,  fell 
back  on  Hebron,  about  twenty  miles 
south  of  Jerusalem.  During  the  whole 
campaign  the  Turks  are  estimated  to 
have  suffered  more  than  10,000  casual- 
ties, exclusive  of  their  loss  in  prisoners. 

Foreign  Secretary  Balfour  has  prom- 
ised British  favor  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Jewish  nationality  in  Palestine. 
The  British  stipulate,  however,  "that 
nothing  shall  be  done  which  may  preju- 
dice the  civil  and  religious  rights  of 
existing  non-Jewish  communities  in  Pal- 
estine or  the  rights  and  political  status 
enjoyed  by  Jews  in  any  other  country." 


Underwood  &  Dndencood 

VICTORY   IN   THE   HOLY   LAND 

General  AUenby  is  directing  the  Allies'  campaign 
in  Palestine,  which  has  accomplished  the  defeat 
of   all   the   forces    Turkey   could   send    against   it 

Lloyd  George  explained  why  the  crea- 
tion of  an  international  war  council  had 
become  a  necessity.  He  instanced  the 
destruction  of  Serbia  as  a  military  fac- 
tor in  the  campaign  of  1915  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  failure  of  the  Entente  Al- 
lies to  cooperate.  Russia  could  send  no 
help,  Italy  was  unwilling  to  do  so,  the 
British  and  French  sent  a  small  expedi- 
tion to  Salonica  which  arrived  too  late 
to  stop  the  German  drive.  "Half  the 
men,"  he  declared,  "who  fell  in  the  vain 
effort  to  pierce  the  western  front  in  Sep- 
tember that  same  year  would  have  saved 
Serbia,  saved  the  Balkans  and  com- 
pleted the  blockade  of  Germany."  In 
1916  Rumania  was  sacrificed  in  exactly 
the  same  way,  each  of  the  Allies  pre- 


French  Ministry 


On  November  13  Pre- 
mier Painleve  and  his 
^      s  associates  placed  their 

resignations  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
President.  According  to  French  practise 
a  ministry  is  required  to  resign  when- 
ever the  popularly  elected  Chamber  of 
Deputies  refuses  a  vote  of  confidence. 
This  custom  makes  for  much  more  fre- 
quent cabinet  changes  than  the  German 
system  of  appointing  ministers  at  the 
will  of  the  Emperor,  the  American  sys- 
tem of  making  them  responsible  to  a 
President  with  a  fixed  term  of  office,  or 
the  English  system  of  keeping  min- 
isters in  office  so  long  as  the  political 
party  to  which  they  belong  can  hold  a 
majority  on  important  questions  of  leg- 
islation. An  accidental  coalition  of  po- 
litical factions  and  groups  having  little 
in  common  but  discontent  may  at  any 
time  upset  a  French  ministry,  and  it  is 
rare  for  such  an  overturn  to  cause  any 
important  change  in  the  course  of  na- 
tional policy.  The  Painleve  ministry  had 
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held  office  for  barely  two  months  before 
its  overthrow. 

The  resignation  of  the  French  cabinet 
followed  a  debate  on  the  creation  of  the 
new  war  council  of  the  Entente  Allies. 
Several  deputies  raised  the  point  that 
an  advisory  military  council  was  not 
enough;  the  situation  demanded  a  su- 
preme military  command.  The  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  however,  voted  by  a  small 
majority  to  endorse  the  action  taken  by 
the  Government  in  establishing  the 
council.  The  opponents  of  the  ministry 
then  demanded  an  immediate  discussion 
of  various  rumors  of  plots  and  conspira- 
cies, involving  some  Frenchmen  high  in 
public  life,  which  grew  out  of  the  recent 
arrest  of  "Bolo  Pasha"  for  treason.  The 
Premier  asked  that  discussion  of  these 
questions  be  postponed  until  the  end  of 
the  month.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
refused  by  277  votes  to  186  to  consent 
to  this.  The  Socialists  withdrew  their 
support  from  the  Government  on  the 
test  vote  and  the  "Right,"  or  conserva- 
tive parties,  went  over  to  the  opposition. 
Faced  by  this  coalition  of  conservatives 
and  extreme  radicals  the  Government 
was  left  in  a  minority  and  forced  to 
resign.  Georges  Clemenceau  has  been 
selected  as  successor  to  Premier  Pain- 
leve. 


China 
Protests 


The  Lansing- Ishii  agree- 
ment, which  aimed  to  settle 
outstanding  disputes  in  the 
Far  East  and  to  prevent  their  recur- 
rence, has  been  received  in  the  United 
States  with  enthusiasm,  in  Japan  with 
approval  and  in  China  with  no  little  pro- 
test. On  the  surface,  this  is  hard  to  un- 
derstand because  China  is  the  greatest 
gainer  by  the  agreement,  which  guar- 
antees her  national  independence  and 
her  right  to  trade  at  will  with  any  other 
nation.  The  probable  explanation  is  that 


the  Chinese  feel  their  dignity  somewhat 
affronted  by  the  conclusion  of  any  treaty 
in  respect  to  China  without  consulting 
the  nation  chiefly  concerned.  Some  of 
the  Chinese  may  also  see  a  menace  in 
the  recognition  by  the  United  States  of 
the  fact  that  "Japan  has  special  inter- 
ests in  China,  particularly  in  the  part 
to  which  her  possessions  are  contigu- 
ous." But  since  those  "special  inter- 
ests" already  existed,  and  even  threat- 
ened to  develop  into  something  much 
more  menacing  to  the  integrity  of  the 
republic,  it  must  seem  to  the  foreign 
observer  that  China  gained  much  and 
lost  nothing  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  However  that  may  be,  the 
Chinese  Minister  to  Tokio  presented  a 
formal  protest  against  the  Lansing- 
Ishii  agreement  from  his  Government 
on  November  9,  and  Dr.  Koo,  the  Min- 
ister to  the  United  States,  presented  a 
similar  protest  at  Washington  three 
days  later. 

Peace  Talk  in     U,  £  ™P°«M?  to  g«esJ 
at  this  early  stage  what 

Germany  may  be  the  effect  upon 
the  public  opinion  of  the  Central  Pow- 
ers of  the  civil  war  in  Russia  and  of  the 
Italian  retreat  from  the  Isonzo.  The 
comments  of  the  German  press  which 
have  reached  America  show  surprizing- 
ly  little  enthusiasm  for  the  Bolsheviki 
cause  in  Russia.  It  may  be  that  the  Ger- 
mans fear  that  these  pacifists  will  not 
be  able  to  keep  their  hold  and  that  any 
settlement  made  with  them  will  be  over- 
turned by  a  counter-revolution,  or  it 
may  be  that  the  Germans  dread  anarchy 
upon  their  eastern  frontier  as  much  as 
they  do  a  hostile  army.  The  improved 
military  situation  will,  however,  encour- 
age the  Germans  and  Austrians  to  keep 
on  fighting  during  the  hungry  winter 


and  may  possibly  save  Chancellor  von 
Hertling  from  being  forced  out  of  public 
life  like  his  predecessors,  Chancellors 
von  Bethmann-Hollweg  and  Michaelis. 

The  new  Chancellor,  after  assuming 
office,  held  a  consultation  with  the  party 
leaders  in  the  Reichstag  and  also  with 
the  chief  generals  of  the  army  to  make 
certain  that  he  had  sufficient  support 
in  every  quarter  to  enable  him  to  rule 
the  Empire  in  security.  The  National 
Liberals,  the  Center  or  Clerical  party, 
the  Progressives,  a  majority  of  the  So- 
cialists and  many  Conservatives  pledged 
their  support  to  his  administration.  The 
Independent  or  anti-war  Socialists  and 
the  Pan-German  Conservatives,  the  two 
extreme  groups  of)  the  Reichstag,  are 
alone  in  refusing  to  rally  around  the 
new  administration.  A  number  of  prom- 
inent Reichstag  leaders  are  suggested 
for  important  posts  in  the  Imperial  and 
in  the  Prussian  Governments,  both  of 
which  are  under  the  direction  of  Chan- 
cellor von  Hertling.  The  Chancellor  is 
said  to  have  endorsed  the  peace  pro- 
gram of  the  Reichstag  and  the  German 
reply  to  the  Pope's  peace  message,  and 
to  favor  the  reform  of  the  Prussian 
franchise. 

The  conferences  between  the  Chan- 
cellor and  the  Reichstag  leaders  are 
viewed  by  some  Germans  as  a  great  ad- 
vance in  the  direction  of  Parliamentary 
control  of  the  Government. 


British  Discuss 
Peace  Terms- 


The  House  of  Com- 
mons on  November  6 
held  a  formal  debate 
on  the  question  of  terms  of  peace.  The 
issue  of  immediate  negotiations  was 
raised  by  H.  B.  Lees-Smith,  a  Liberal 
member  of  the  House  and  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  pacifists.  He  offered  a  res- 
olution declaring  that: 

This  House  is  of  the  opinion,  providing 


©  International  film 

WHEN   THE   SUGAR  GAVE   OUT 
The  temporary  shortage  in  sugar   found   unpreparedness   thruout   the   country  and   people   found   it   hard   to  adjust    themselves   at   once   to   the 

Uses  of   adversity."   These   protests   of    the   poor   were   photographed   in    Boston 
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satisfactory  guarantees  ran  be  obtained 
with  regard  to  the  independence  and  re- 
storation of  Belgium  and  the  evacuation 
of  occupied  territory,  that  no  obstacle 
should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  prelim  in  al- 
ios toward  negotiations  for  a  peace  settle- 
ment which  ought  to  embody  an  equitable 
solution  of  the  problem  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
and  of  devising  the  enforcement  of  effective 
international  machinery  for  the  avoidance 
of  future  wars. 

Mr.  Lees-Smith  in  moving  his  resolu- 
tion asserted  that  the  Entente  Allies 
had  entered  into  secret  agreements  em- 
bodying war  aims  that,  if  realized, 
would  be  the  cause  of  future  wars.  He 
mentioned  particularly  the  rumor  that 
Germany,  in  addition  to  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, was  to  lose  other  territories  along 
the  Rhine  if  the  Allies  were  triumphant. 
He  advocated  the  abandonment  of  the 
idea  of  conquests,  the  revocation  of  the 
Paris  resolutions  looking  toward  a  par- 
tial economic  boycott  of  Germany  after 
the  war,  and  the  immediate  summoning 
of  a  peace  conference. 

Mr.  Balfour,  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  replied.  He  denied  that  any  se- 
cret treaties  dealing  with  peace  terms 
existed  and  said  that  "It  never  was,  and 
is  not,  the  object  of  the  Allies  to  take 
from  the  German  Empire  admittedly 
German  territory."  "Is  it  imperialistic," 
he  asked,  "to  desire  to  see  an  independ- 
ent Poland?  Is  it  imperialistic  to  desire 
to  see  Armenia  released  from  the  tyr- 
anny of  Turkey?  Is  it  imperialistic  to 
desire  to  see  Alsace-Lorraine  restored 
to  France?  Is  it  imperialistic  to  desire 


THANKSGIVING  DAY 

From  President  Wilson's 
Proclamation 

"We  have  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  mankind  as  we  once 
served  ourselves  in  the  great  day 
of  our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
by  taking  up  arms  against  a  tyr- 
anny that  threatened  to  master 
and  debase  men  everywhere  and 
joining  with  other  free  peoples  in 
demanding  for  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  what  we  then  demanded 
and  obtained  for  ourselves.  In  this 
day  of  the  revelation  of  our  duty 
not  only  to  defend  our  rights  as  a 
nation,  but  to  defend  also  the  rights 
of  free  men  thruout  the  world, 
there  has  been  vouchsafed  us  in  full 
and  inspiring  measure  the  resolu- 
tion and  spirit  of  united  action.  We 
have  been  brought  to  one  mind  and 
purpose.  A  new  vigor  of  common 
counsel  and  common  action  has  been 
revealed  in  us.  We  should  especially 
thank  God.  that  in  such  circum- 
stances, in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
enterprize  the  spirits  of  men  have 
encr  entered  upon,  we  have,  if  we 
but  observe  a  reasonable  and  prac- 
fi ruble  economy,  abundance  with 
which  to  supply  the  needs  of  those 
associated  with  us  as  well  as  our 
on, i.  A  new  light  shines  about  us. 
The  great  duties  of  a  new  day 
awaken  a  new  and  greater  national 
spirit  in  us.  We  shall  never  again 
be  divided  or  wonder  what  stuff  we 
are  made  of." 


to  see  Italy  embrace  those  of  her  own 
race,  civilization  and  language?  Is  it 
imperialistic  to  desire  to  see  Rumania 
under  Rumanian  rule?  Is  it  imperialistic 
to  desire  to  see  the  Serbian  community 
again  a  great  and  flourishing  united 
power?"  Thus  he  reaffirmed  the  princi- 
ple of  nationalities  as  the  essence  of  the 
peace  terms  of  the  Allies  and  repudiated 
all  rumors  that  any  violation  of  this 
principle  was  contemplated  by  them. 
The  House  of  Commons  then  voted,  by 
282  votes  to  33,  to  close  the  discussion, 
and  Mr.  Lees-Smith's  resolution  was  re- 
jected without  a  division. 

Northcliffe  Assails  L?rd^  Northcliffe 
_...,_  who  has  returned 

British  Government    to   En?land   from 

his  war  mission  to  the  United  States, 
has  rejected  the  position  of  Minister  of 
Air  Operations,  offered  to  him  by  Pre- 
mier Lloyd  George.  The  tone  of  his 
letter  is  one  of  marked  discontent  with 
the  present  British  Government  and 
seems  to  foreshadow  an  attempt  to 
overturn  the  cabinet.  This  is  by  no 
means  an  impossibility,  for  Lord  North- 
cliffe's  opposition,  voiced  by  the  chain 
of  newspapers  which  he  controls,  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  Asquith  ministry  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  Premier  Lloyd  George  to  his 
present  post. 

In  his  letter  Lord  Northcliffe  praised 
the  war  preparations  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  "little  understood 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic"  and  con- 
trasted them  with  the  mismanagement 
prevalent  in  England  where  "there  are 
still  in  office  here  those  who  dally  with 
such  urgent  questions  as  that  of  the 
unity  of  war  control,  the  eradication  of 
sedition,  the  mobilization  of  the  whole 
man  and  woman  power  of  the  country 
and  the  introduction  of  compulsory 
food  rations."  He  also  criticized  the 
censorship  and  "the  absurd  secrecy 
about  the  war  which  is  still  prevalent." 
"Unless,"  he  declares,  "there  is  swift 
improvement  in  our  methods  here  the 
United  States  will  rightly  take  into  its 
own  hands  the  entire  management  of  a 
great  part  of  the  war.  It  will  not  sac- 
rifice its  blood  and  treasure  to  the  in- 
competent handling  of  affairs  in  Eu- 
rope." 


Laurier  Presents      The  Canadian   Gov- 
His  Platform  eminent     announces 

that  a  general  elec- 
tion will  be  held  on  December  19  for  the 
Dominion  Parliament.  The  coalition 
Government  of  Conservatives  and  Lib- 
erals which  is  headed  by  Premier  Rob- 
ert Borden  has  appealed  to  the  people 
for  support  in  the  interest  of  the  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  the  war.  The  elec- 
tion will  be  fought  under  the  new 
franchise  which  gives  the  vote  to  sol- 
diers and  the  immediate  relatives  of 
soldiers,  even  if  they  are  women,  and 
deprives  recently  naturalized  persons 
of  enemy  birth  from  sharing  in  the 
suffrage.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  so 
many  Canadians  are  now  fighting  in 
Europe,  the  final  returns  will  be  de- 
layed and  the  result  of  the  election  may 
noti  be  known  with  certainty  till  Jan- 
uary. 


The  leader  of  the  opposition,  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier,  has  announced  the  poli- 
cies which  he  will  put  into  effect  if  the 
result  of  the  election  enables  him  to 
assume  office.  He  opposes  the  draft  and 
promises  to  suspend  its  further  opera- 
tion until  the  Canadian  people  have 
had  a  chance  to  vote  on  the  question  by 
referendum.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
in  Australia  a  compulsory  military 
service  law  was  defeated  when  sub- 
mitted to  popular  vote  and  has  not  since 
been  introduced.  But  the  present  Cana- 
dian election  will  practically  be  a  refer- 
endum, for  the  one  great  issue  of  the 
campaign  is  the  draft  law.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  also  attacks  the  Government 
policy  on  the  ground  that  "it  con- 
scripts human  life  only  and  does  not 
attempt  to  conscript  wealth,  resources, 
or  the  services  of  any  persons  other 
than  those  who  come  within  the  age 
limit  prescribed  by  the  Military  Serv- 
ice Act."  He  promised  to  meet  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  Canada  by  repealing 
the  additional  tariffs  imposed  during 
the  war,  by  controlling  foodstuff,  pro- 
ducing factories,  and  by  using  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law  to  put  a  stop  to 
profiteering.  If  necessary,  he  declared, 
the  Government  would^  not  hesitate  to 
take  control  of  all  the  war  munitions 
factories  of  the  Dominion. 

Inquisitive  Every  man  who  is  reg'ls' 
TT     ,    0  tered    for    the    draft    will 

Uncle  Sam  ,  .      .. 

soon  have  an  opportunity 

of  telling  the  military  authorities  of 
the  nation  all  about  his  private  affairs. 
The  Government  has  prepared  an  elab- 
orate questionnaire,  which  will  be  sent 
to  registered  men  about  December  15, 
designed  to  make  possible  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  men  into  five  general 
classes  arranged  in  the  order  in  which 
they  will  be  summoned  for  service.  The 
first  draft  was  necessarily  a  hit  or  miss 
affair,  in  which  the  question  of  exemp- 
tion was  decided  for  each  individual  by 
local  draft  boards.  Many  were  taken 
into  the  army  who  would  have  been  of 
greater  service  to  the  nation  had  they 
remained  in  civil  life.  But  the  second 
draft  will  be  based  on  a  carefully 
gathered  mass  of  information  which  will 
make  infinitely  easier  the  task  of  the 
draft  boards. 

The  questionnaire  is  divided  into 
twelve  sections.  The  first,  which  must 
be  answered  in  full  by  all  registered 
men,  asks  information  as  to  the  name, 
address,  age,  parentage,  schooling  and 
occupation  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
sent.  The  second  section  inquires  into 
the  registrant's  physical  fitness.  This 
schedule  enables  registrants  to  make  a 
claim  for  exemption  on  grounds  of 
health;  tho  no  one,  of  course,  will  be 
taken  into  the  army  without  a  physical 
examination.  Sections  three  to  eight  in- 
clusive make  it  possible  to  claim  exemp- 
tion on  such  grounds  as  holding  a  fed- 
eral office,  being  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
or  a  student  of  divinity,  being  already 
in  the  army  or  navy,  being  an  alien  or 
being  a  state  or  municipal  official,  a  cus- 
tom house  clerk,  an  artificer  in  an  ar- 
mory or  navy  yard,  a  pilot  or  a  mariner. 
Exemptions  on  some  of  these  grounds 
are  not  absolute,  but,  if  allowed,  they 
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postpone  the  time  when  the  registrant 
will  be  summoned  for  service.  Section 
nine  is  for  the  member  of  a  religious 
sect  which  has  conscientious  scruples 
against  war.  Section  ten,  which  goes 
into  much  detail,  permits  the  registrant 
to  specify  the  persons  dependent  upon 
his  earned  income  and  to  offer  proof 
of  this  dependency.  Sections  eleven  and 
twelve,  the  most  elaborate  of  all,  deal 
with  industrial  and  agricultural  occu- 
pation in  order  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  determine  how  "essential"  to  the  war 
necessities  of  the  nation  is  the  work  of 
the  registrant.  Every  registered  man, 
even  if  he  was  exempted  by  the  draft 
tribunals  last  summer,  must  return  the 
questionnaire  sent  him  within  a  week 
of  the  time  he  receives  it,  with  every 
query  which  concerns  him  fully  and  ac- 
curately answered. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  which  many 
persons  of  slight  education,  or  unused 
to  filling  out  detailed  printed  forms,  may 
experience  in  complying  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Government,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  asked  "men  of  the  legal 
profession  to  offer  themselves  as  associ- 
ate members  of  the  legal  advisory  board 
to  be  provided  in  each  community  for 
the  purpose  of  advising  registrants  of 
their  rights  and  obligations  and  of  as- 
sisting them  in  the  preparation  of  their 
answers."  So  if  anyone  finds  any  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  the  question- 
naire, he  can  find  a  lawyer  to  tell  him, 
without  charge,  just  how  he  should  an- 
swer. This  is  the  first  war  work  which 
lawyers,  as  a  profession,  have  had  a 
chance  to  perform  for  the  nation. 

*t  A-  i  ta  r  The  Government  has 
National  Defense  •      ,    ~        ., 

_  .,,   ___     ,  summarized    for   the 

Councils  Work  public    the    work   of 

the  Council  of  National  Defense,  its  ad- 
visory commission  of  experts,  and  the 
various  boards  and  committees  subordi- 
nate to  the  Council.  In  the  matter  of 
administrative  organization  the  Council 
has  to  its  credit  the  creation  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  for  the  purchase  and 
most  useful  distribution  of  the  muni- 
tions of  war;  the  establishment  of  an 
Aircraft  Production  Board,  which  de- 
velopt  the  so-called  "Liberty  motor" 
and  is  now  at  work  on  the  greatest  air- 
plane building  plan  in  history;  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  General  Medical 
Board,  consisting  of  many  of  the  most 
highly  qualified  surgeons  and  physicians 
of  the  country;  the  selection  of  physi- 
cians for  the  Medical  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps  and  the  standardization  of  sur- 
gical instruments  and  supplies;  the  cre- 
ation by  the  President  on  the  advice  of 
the  Council  of  a  Federal  Labor  Commis- 
sion to  settle  labor1  disputes  affecting 
the  work  of  the  war;  the  organization 
of  a  conference  of  State  authorities  in 
Washington  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Council,  and  the  sending  of  a  railroad 
committee  to  Russia  and  the  enlistment 
of  reserve  engineer  regiments  for  the 
railroads  of  France. 

Besides  the  prosaic,  necessary  task  of 
creating  administrative  machinery,  the 
Council  claims  the  credit  of  securing 
raw  materials  for  the  use  of  the  army 
and  navy  at  prices  much  below  current 
market    rates;    the    encouragement    of 


Underwood  &  Underwood  International  Film 

TO   THE    AID   OF   ITALY 

General   Wilson,   of  the   British   army,    and   General    Foeh,   one   of  the   most    prominent   of   French 

military   chiefs,   have   been    designated    advisers    of   the    Allied   defense   in    Italy.    This    appointment. 

like   the   decision    to    hold   a    war   council    of    the    Allies    in    Paris,    is    a   definite   step    toward    the 

achievement  of  real  cooperation  among  the  forces  that  are  fighting  Germany 


coal  production;  the  elimination  of  the 
middleman  in  purchases  made  on  behalf 
of  the  Government;  the  rapid  construc- 
tion of  training  cantonments  for  the 
National  Army;  the  creation  of  the 
standard  heavy  war  truck;  the  mobil- 
ization of  the  262,000  miles  of  railroad 
in  this  country  for  the  Government's 
defense;  close  cooperation  with  the  tel- 
egraph and  telephone  companies  in  de- 
veloping rapid  communication  by  wire 
in  the  interest  of  the  war  activities  of 
the  nation,  and  the  maintenance  of 
peace-time  labor  standards  even  under 
the  stress  of  war. 

War       President  Wilson,  acting  under 
R       ,      the  authority  of  the  Food  Con- 

re  trol  Act,  has  extended  the  su- 

pervisory power  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration to  the  manufacture  of  bread  and 
other  bakery  products.  All  persons  or 
organizations  who  manufacture  for  sale 
bread,  cake,  rolls,  crackers,  biscuit, 
pastry  or  in  other  ways  consume  flour 
in  food  production  are  required  to  pro- 
cure a  license  on  or  before  December 
10,  1917,  unless  their  monthly  consump- 
tion of  flour  ori  meal  amounts  to  less 
than  ten  barrels.  This  exception  will  ex- 
empt a  few  small-scale  bakers  from  the 
regulations  of  the  Food  Administration, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  restaurant, 
hotel,  boarding  house  or  club  which 
bakes  its  own  bread  in  large  quantities 
is  in  the  same  position  as  the  regular 
baker. 

The  new  regulations  impose  upon  the 
bakers  and  hotel  men  a  standard  loaf  of 
bread.  One  pound  is  set  as  the  minimum 
weight,  but  pound  and  a  half,  two  pound 
and  four  pound  loaves  are  also  tol- 
erated. The  use  of  sugar  is  limited  to 
three  pounds  to  a  barrel  of  flour.  Lard 
or  other  shortening  of  animal  origin 
must  not  be  used  in  excess  of  two 
pounds  to  a  barrel.  Milk  used  in  bread 


manufacture  must  be  skimmed.  Bakers 
are  not  allowed  to  accept  the  return  of 
unsold  bread.  Various  kinds  of  fancy 
rolls  are  banned.  A  reduction  of  price 
to  consumers  who  carry  home  their  own 
purchases  is  suggested  but  not  made 
compulsory.  Mr.  Hoover  asserts  that, 
apart  from  the  cost  of  delivery,  it  would 
be  possible  to  sell  bread  for  seven  cents 
a  pound  loaf.  The  estimated  saving  to 
the  nation  thru  the  regulation  of  the 
baking  industry  has  been  placed  at 
600,000  barrels  of  flour,  100,000,000 
pounds  of  sugar  and  100,000,000  pounds 
of  lard.  Since,  however,  three-fifths  of 
the  nation's  bread  production  comes 
from  the  home  kitchen  and  only  two- 
fifths  is  made  in  bakeries  or  hotel 
kitchens,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  housewife  should  follow  volun- 
tarily the  same  counsels  of  food  econ- 
omy which  are  imposed  on  the  baker  by 
Federal  authority. 

Wilson  Appeals      At   *he    ?u?al°    con" 

T    ,  vention  of  the  Amcri- 

to  Labor  can  Federation  of  La_ 

bor  President  Wilson  was  the  guest  of 
honor  and  the  chief  speaker  of  the  oc- 
casion. We  print  a  portion  of  hi3 
speech  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 
He  explained  the  war  policy  of  the 
United  States  at  greater  length  tl 
perhaps  on  any  previous  occasion.  He 
showed  that  by  the  peaceful  competi 
tion  of  trade  Germany  was  winning  all 
the  wealth  and  power  that  any  nation 
could  wish  for,  but  that  the  Germans 
"were  not  content  with  success  by  su- 
perior achievement;  they  wanted  S 
cess  by  authority."  He  declared  thai  the 
Berlin  to  Bagdad  railway  was  not  un- 
dertaken as  a  commercial  speculation 
but  "was  constructed  in  order  to  run 

the  threat   of    force   down    t li ■ 

the  industrial  undertakings  of  half  a 
dozen  other  countries." 
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International  Film  ©  Donald  Thompson  from  Ccntial  Metes 

THE    LEADERS   OF    BOLSHEVIKI   REVOLT 
Premier   Lenine,  suspected   of   German   affiliations,   and   Leon   Trotzky,   popular   demagog  of   the   Russian    pacifists,    are   addressing   two    of   the  street 
meetings  by  which  they  aroused  the  revolt  against  Kerensky.  The  left-hand    photograph   shows   Trotzky ;   in   the   one  at  the   right   is    Premier   Lenine 


President  Wilson  described  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  Pan-German  dream  of 
conquest  in  vivid  terms: 

Take  the  map  and  look  at  it.  Germany 
lias  absolute  control  of  Austria-Hungary, 
practical  control  of  the  Balkan  States,  con- 
trol of  Turkey,  control  of  Asia  Minor.  I 
saw  a  map  in  which  the  whole  thing  was 
printed  in  appropriate  black  the  other  day, 
.•mil  the  black  stretched  all  the  way  from 
Hamburg  to  Bagdad — the  bulk  of  the  Ger- 
man power  inserted  into  the  heart  of  the 
world.  If  it  can  keep  that,  she  has  kept  all 
that  her  dreams  contemplated  when  the 
war  began.  If  she  can  keep  that,  her  power 
can  disturb  the  world  as  long  as  she  keeps 
it,  always  provided — for  I  feel  bound  to 
put  this  proviso  in — always  provided  the 
present  influences  that  control  the  German 
Government  continue  to  control  it. 

The  President  exprest  his  wonder  that 
any  revolutionary  faction  in  Russia 
could  dream  that  its  new  found  liberties 
would  remain  secure  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  a  powerful  and  hostile 
despotism.  The  only  road  to  peace  lay 
thru  victorious  war: 

What  I  am  opposed  to  is  not  the  feeling 
of  the  pacifists  but  their  stupidity.  My 
heart  is  with  them,  but  my  mind  has  a 
contempt  tor  them.  I  want  peace,  but  I 
know   how   to  get    it.   and   they   <]o   not. 

Y< .ii  will  notice  that  I  sent  a  friend  of 
mine.  Colonel  House,  to  Europe,  who  is  as 
great  a  lover  of  peace  as  any  man  in  the 
world,  but  I  d!  '  not  send  him  on  a  pence 
mission.  I  Benl  him  to  take  part  in  a  con- 
ference as  to  how  tin  war  was  to  be  won. 
And    he  knows,   as    I    know,   that   that    is  the 

way  to  get  peace  if  you  want   it  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes. 

The  attitude  of  the  convention  as  a 
whole  was  one  of  aggressive  loyalty  and 
zeal  for  the  national  cause.  The  report 
of  the  executive  council  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  declared  it  an 
imperative  duty  of  all  American  citi- 
zens to  "support  our  Government  in  its 
righteous  effort  to  defend  principles  of 
humanity  and  to  establish  democracy  in 
international  relations."  The  report  de- 
manded "adequate  and  direct"  repre- 
sentation at  the  forthcoming  peace  con- 
ference for  organized  labor.  The  declara- 
tion on  foreign  policy  opposed  "indem- 


nities and  reprisals  based  upon  vindic- 
tive purposes"  and  all  hostile  economic 
leagues  after  the  war,  but  it  permitted 
indemnities  "to  right  manifest  wrongs." 
All  territorial  changes  were  opposed 
''except  in  furtherance  of  the  welfare 
of  the  peoples  affected."  The  declara- 
tion on  domestic  policy  opposed  child  la- 
bor, indorsed  the  basic  eight-hour  day, 
favored  equal  pay  for  men  and  women 
workers  and  urged  a  national  employ- 
ment bureau  to  secure  a  distribution  of 
labor  according  to  the  war  needs  of  the 
country  without  resorting  to  any  form 
of  industrial  conscription. 

T    ,       TT   .  At  a  very  unfortunate 

Labor  Unions  J      ...         ,. 

moment,     while     the 
Denounced        American      Federation 

of  Labor  was  passing  resolutions  ex- 
pressive of  loyalty  to  the  nation  and 
the  Government  was  engaged  in  delicate 
negotiations  with  the  railroad  unions, 
President  Barr  of  the  National  Found- 
ers' Association  took  occasion  to  de- 
nounce all  labor  unionism  uncondition- 
ally and  even  to  accuse  the  Department 
of  Labor  of  acting  as  a  catspaw  for  the 
trades  unionists.  He  assailed  with  par- 
ticular vehemtnee  the  introduction  into 
industry  of  the  eight-hour  day.  "In  war 
time,"  he  declared,  "the  eight-hour  day 
is  a  luxury  which  must  yield  to  the  de- 
mands of  national  necessity." 

The  convention  of  the  Founders'  As- 
sociation sent  a  telegram  to  President 
Wilson  denouncing  the  "autocracy  of 
labor,"  demanding  that  "industrial  and 
labor  conditions  as  existing  prior  to  the 
war  should  exist  for  the  duration  of  the 
war"  and  declaring  that  "any  action 
to  the  contrary,  whether  of  industry 
shirking  its  duty  or  labor  interposing 
restrictions  of  production  or  attempting 
to  change  existing  conditions,  should  be 
recognized  as  treason  and  punished  as 
such."  The  National  Founders'  Associa- 
tion is  said  to  contain  the  employers  of 
more  than  500,000  steel  and  iron  work- 
ers. 


The  Railroad       A   referendum    on    the 
,    ,       r-  •  ■  question  of  submitting 

.Labor  Crisis        Z    Ai.         -i       j 

to  the  railroad  compa- 
nies demands  for  wage  increases  aggre- 
gating $109,000,000  a  year  has  been 
secretly  taken  by  the  railroad  Brother- 
hoods of  Trainmen  and  Conductors. 
One  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  men 
are  involved  in  the  movement.  If  the 
managers  reject  the  wage  increase  de- 
mands, after  the  union  leaders  have 
been  authorized  to  present  them  by  a 
favorable  referendum  vote,  there  will 
be  still  another  referendum  necessary  to 
call  a  strike.  The  engineers  and  firemen 
have  not  as  yet  taken  any  stand  on  the 
strike  question,  but  they  will  almost 
certainly  follow  the  example  of  the 
other  two  Brotherhoods  if  matters  come 
to  a  crisis.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  it  is'  understood,  will  refuse  to 
give  any  moral  or  material  support  to 
the  four  railroad  Brotherhoods  if  they 
should  decide  to  reject  Federal  media- 
tion and  start  a  general  strike  in  war 
time.  President  Gompers  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  have  actively  exerted  their  influ- 
ence to  stop  strikes,  especially  on  such 
Government  work  as  arsenal  construc- 
tion. 

The  railroad  Brotherhoods  will  prob- 
ably accept  Federal  mediation  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  alienating  public 
opinion,  especially  in  labor  circles.  They 
will  also  discover  a  new  and  more  stub- 
born temper  in  the  national  adminis- 
tration than  when  they  prest  their  wage 
demands  in  time  of  peace.  President 
Wilson  significantly  wrote  to  Judge  Wil- 
liam L.  Chambers  of  the  Federal  Board 
of  Mediation  and  Conciliation:  "The  last 
thing  I  should  wish  to  contemplate 
would  be  the  possibility  of  being  obliged 
to  take  any  unusual  measures  to  oper- 
ate the  railways."  Some  interpret  this 
statement  as  a  threat  to  take  over  the 
railroads  and  have  them  run  directly  by 
the  Government. 


THE  PROMISE  OF  GREAT  RUSSIA 


BY  MEYER  LONDON 


THERE  is  a  distressing  lack  of 
information  about  Russia.  Not 
only  is  there  an  absence  of 
knowledge  of  present  events, 
which  is  bad  enough,  but  there  is  a 
failure  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  those 
forces  the  working  of  which  has  result- 
ed in  the  greatest  change  in  modern 
history. 

While  Russia  was  ruled  by  a  Czar 
our  press  was  reticent  about  Russia. 
The  Duma,  Russia's  parliament,  had 
been  for  years  the  storm  center  of  the 
inevitable  revolution.  The  parliamentary 
battle  of  the  people  with  their  Govern- 
ment, a  struggle  that  waged  fearlessly 
and  unremittingly,  went  unnoticed. 

The  revolution  came  as  a  surprize 
and  looked  to  the  uninformed  as  the 
work  of  a  handful  of  men.  I  cannot  un- 
dertake in  the  brief  space  allotted  to 
me  to  enter  into  a  historical  analysis 
of  the  causes  of  the  upheaval. 

The  average  newspaper  correspond- 
ent, no  matter  how  well  intentioned, 
unfamiliar  with  the  language  of  the 
country,  seeing  things  that  strike  the 
eye  only,  necessarily  limiting  his  ob- 
servation to  the  surface  of  things,  can- 
not give  us  an  adequate  idea  of  the  most 
significant  factors  in  the  remaking  of 
Russia. 

That  is  why  some  of  the  slogans  of 
the  revolution  appear  so  ultra  radical 
and  so  impossible.  Many  fear  even  a 
return  to  previous  conditions.  Such  a 
thought  is  inconceivable  to  me. 

The  autocracy  was  a  mere  superstruc- 
ture. The  people  never  knew  the  Gov- 
ernment except  as  an  oppressor.  The 
Government  was  never  a  source  of  help. 
It  was  there  to  check,  to  prevent,  to 
obstruct,  to  postpone.  The  removal  of 
the  old  Government  did  not  involve  an 
organic  change.  A  heavy  stone  was 
rolled  down  from  the  shoulders  of  a 
people. 

The  spiritual  as  well  as  the  material 
needs  of  the  people  had  no  connection 


Examination  into  the  economic  and 
social  causes  of  lite  Russian  revolution 
enables  us  to  understand  and  predict 
in  part  the  future  Russia  which  it  is 
instrumental  in  producing.  Mr.  Lon- 
don, a  native  Russian,  is  particularly 
well  fitted  to  do  this.  He  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  Socialist 
Member    of    Congress. — The    Editou. 


with  the  existence  of  their  Government. 
It  was  not  the  case  of  destroying  an  in- 
stitution that  permeated  every  branch 
of  life  of  the  people.  It  was  the  cutting 
away  of  an  unhealthy  growth  from  the 
body  politic. 

One  should  not  fear  a  return  of  the 
old  regime. 

The  country  is  essentially  democratic. 
There  is  alarm  here  over  the  demand 
for  the  re-distribution  of  land.  To  the 
uninitiated  it  looks  like  the  old-fash- 
ioned agrarian  rebellions.  It  is  nothing 
of  the  sort.  The  principle  of  collective 
ownership  of  land  is  strong  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  people.  The  village 
community  owns  the  land  in  common 
today.  The  efforts  made  since  1905  to 
introduce  private  ownership  in  the  vil- 
lage community  have  proven  abortive. 

While  the  theory  of  collective  owner- 
ship of  land  is  firmly  imbedded  in  the 
the  thought  of  the  people,  only  twelve 
per  cent  of  the  land  is  owned  collec- 
tively by  the  people,  while  eighty-eight 
per  cent  is  under  individual  ownership. 
Of  this  eighty-eight  per  cent  one  mil- 
lion square  miles  (640  million  acres) 
was  the  property  of  the  Czar  and  his 
family.  All  this  of  course  will  go  to  the 
people.  The  property  of  the  church  will 
also  go  to  the  people.  The  problem  of 
endowing  the  farmer  with  sufficient  land 
to  live  on  is  a  practical  problem,  not  a 
dream  of  dreamers,  but  an  immediate 
reform  the  accomplishment  of  which  is 
within  the  reach  of  the  people.  Not  a 
theory  to  be  debated,  not  a  new  gospel, 


but  a  mere  application  and  extension  of 
a  principle  strong  in  the  lives  of  those 
who  live  by  the  work  of  their  hands  and 
in  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  Those  who 
still  reap  the  benefits  of  the  old  feudal 
system  and  who  own  millions  of  acres 
of  land  may  not  grasp  the  importance 
of  it.  To  them  the  demands  of  the  Rus- 
sian peasant  may  mean  bloodshed,  vio- 
lence and  all  sorts  of  horrors,  but  to  the 
student  of  Russia  it  means  only  the 
next  step  to  be  taken  in  building  Rus- 
sia's future. 

The  program  of  the  peasantry  con- 
sists of  the  two  words  "land"  and  "lib- 
erty." This  was  the  slogan  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  for  more  than  sixty  years. 

Russia's  peasantry  wants  access  to 
the  land.  Their  demand  is  no  more  revo- 
lutionary than  the  American  Homestead 
Law  was  revolutionary.  The  platform 
will  now  become  a  reality.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  method,  of  tactics.  Russia's 
sacrifices  will  have  been  in  vain  unless 
the  great  masses  of  the  people  will  gain 
access  to  the  land. 

Take  the  subject  of  woman  suffrage, 
a  smile  goes  over  the  face  of  the  Amer- 
ican who  reads  about  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  women  in  Russia.  With  a  ma- 
jority of  the  states  of  the  Union  look- 
ing upon  the  very  idea  of  political  equal- 
ity of  women  as  a  dangerous  heresy,  he 
cannot!  get  himself  to  understand  how 
that  Slav  democracy,  only  a  day  old, 
seeks  to  outdo  him,  to  outstrip  repub- 
lican France,  to  excel  old  England.  How 
presumptuous,  indeed.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing peculiar  about  it.  The  emancipation 
of  women  has  been  for  more  than  two 
generations  an  accomplished  fact  in  that 
strange  land.  The  Russian  woman  was 
probably  the  first  woman  in  the  world 
to  obtain  the  privilege  of  attending  uni- 
versities. She  was  the  first  to  rebel 
against  stifling  conventionality.  And 
then  her  part  in  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment. 

The  martyrology  of  that  sad  people 


Phtogroph  by  Dunulti  Thompson  from  I'n'lcrtcootl  £  Vwlrricood 

A  mob  of  Russian   women  marching  to  the  Duma  to  present  their  demands 
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abounds  with  the  names  of  women.  Out 
of  a  batch  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
political  prisoners  during  three  months 
in  one  year,  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
were  women. 

The  chief  of  the  secret  service  report- 
ed to  Alexander  II  in  1874  that  in  the 
most  aristocratic  families  the  women 
were  the  most  dangerous  revolutionists. 
Three  of  the  women  mentioned  in  that 
report  are  alive  today  and  are  shaping 
the  course  of  the  revolution.  Vera  Zasu- 
lich,  Cathrine  Breshkovskaya  and  Vera 
Figner,  who  has  survived  twenty  years 
of  solitary  confinement. 

Women  marched  under  convoy  to  Si- 
beria and  ascended  the  scaffold  along- 
side of  men.  She  did  not  claim  superior- 
ity and  no  one  dared  to  question,  her 


equality.  The  extension  of  the  suffrage 
is  but  a  recognition  of  her  share  in  the 
rejuvenation  of  a  people. 

The  problem  is  not  so  simple  when 
one  approaches  the  industrial  situation. 
Russia's  industries  are  still  undeveloped. 
The  efficiency  which  comes  from  the  or- 
ganization and  concentration  of  capital 
is  unknown.  While  there  is  plenty  of 
striving  for  industrial  democracy  the 
necessary  preliminary  for  democracy  in 
industry  is  absent.  There  is  no  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  build.  The  prerequi- 
site of  a  highly  organized  capitalistic 
state  is  missing,  and  it  will  be  up  to 
Russia  to  show  whether  democracy*  in 
industry  can  be  attained  by  the  mere 
strong  desire  to  be  democratic.  In  any 
event,  the  barbarity  which  accompanied 


the  growth  of  industry  in  other  coun- 
tries will  be  avoided.  There  will  be  no 
exploitation  of  women,  no  crushing  of 
children,  no  suppression  of  labor  organ- 
izations, no  class  legislation  by  the 
money  bag. 

And  if  anybody  had  any  doubt  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  Russian  democracy, 
that  doubt  should  be  dispelled  by  Rus- 
sia's attitude  in  the  war.  Hungry,  ex- 
hausted and  bleeding  at  every  pore, 
Russia  announced  her  readiness  to  sup- 
port her  allies.  All  she  asked  was  the 
elimination  of  selfish  designs  and  the 
proclamation  of  a  higher  code  of  inter- 
national morality.  What  a  pity  that  the 
Allies  have  not  yet  grasped  the  full  im- 
port of  her  plea. 

New  York  City 


TWELVE  LOYAL  FISHERMEN 

ANOTHER  PHANTASM  OF  WAR  BY  AMY  LOWELL 


Thousands  of  Tiny  Fish-hooks  Found  in  Canned  Meat  for  the  Allies.  Employees  of  German   Extraction  or  Sympathy  Discharged. — Daily  News  Report 


They  were  twelve  loyal  fishermen, 

As  loyal  as  you'd  see 

If  you  walked  for  twice  three  hundred 

days 
About  this  broad  countree. 

Loyal  to  their  work  they  were 
And  loyal  to  their  sport. 
Each  had  a  wife  and  children  three 
And  were  of  good  report. 

The  winter  evenings  they  did  spend 
With  pipes  and  cards  and  beer,     . 
But  on  a  certain  night  one  said, 
"Brothers,  the  Spring  is  here. 

"Our  fishing  time  has  come,"  said  he, 
"The  signs  are  very  plain; 
The  thunder  mutters  in  the  air, 
And  I  can  smell  the  rain. 

"The  fish  will  soon  be  rising, 
And  we  must  be  prepared; 
It's  time  we  got  our  tackle 
That  not  one  may  be  spared. 

"For  the  first  man  who  angles 
Above  a  swollen  stream 
Is  he  who  overflows  his  creel 
With  spotted  trout  and  bream. 

"I  know  you've  saved  your  silver 
The  whole  long  winter  thru, 
So  let  us  count  it  bit  by  bit 
And  see  what  we  can  do." 

Bit  by  bit  they  counted, 
And   quarters,  nickels,  dimes 
Fell  scattering  on  the  table 
Like  sweetly  ringing  chimes. 

Twenty  broken  dollars 
They  made  it  at  the  end. 
And  those  with  more  divided, 
And  gave  part  to  a  friend. 


"We'll  buy  our  tackle  separately 
So  none  will  be  the  wiser," 
Then  each  raised  up  a  mug  of  beer 
And  whispered:  "Hoch  der  Kaiser!" 

Next  day,  twelve  valiant  fishermen, 
After  work  was  done, 
Slipt  into  twelve  little  shops, 
And  oh !  they  thought  it  fun. 

Fun  to  kill  the  silly  fish 
Jumping  at  a  fly, 
Fun  to  hook  the  foolish  fish 
And  watch  them  gasp  and  die. 

Twelve  little  bits  of  packets 
Neatly  tied  with  string. 
"Tomorrow,"  said  the  fishermen, 
"We'll  do  this  splendid  thing. 

"For  fish  must  eat  or  perish, 
They  never  think  of  hooks, 
And  ours  will  be  a  doughty  deed 
Which  men  will  print  in  books." 

That  night  the  twelve  bold  fishermen 
Lay  staring  at  the  dark, 
Until  the  round-edged  sun  uprose 
To  pace  them  to  the  mark. 

Each  stalwart  sportsman  shut  his  door 
And  stepped  out  in  the  street 
At  half-past  six,  but  none  of  them 
The  other  ones  did  greet. 

All  silently  they  took  their  way 
As  tho  out  for  a  stroll; 
But  how  comes  it  that  not  a  man 
Has  either  rod  or  pole? 

All  silently  they  take  their  way 
Along  streets  dry  and  brown, 
But  something  very  strange  is  here, 
For  they  go  to  the  town. 

Toward  the  smoky  town  they  go, 
And  the  clanging  of  a  bell 
Blows  by  upon  the  gusty  wind 
And  each  man  knows  it  well. 


It  calls  them  to  their  daily  task 

Of  canning  fruits  and  meat, 

But    where    is    the    twinkling    silver 

stream 
And  where  the  woods  so  sweet? 

Can  fish  be  caught  within  the  walls 
Of  a  gloomy  cannery? 
I  pray  your  kind  indulgence,  friends, 
For  wait,  and  you  shall  see. 

Twelve  fishermen,  all  primed  for  sport, 
With  bait  right  to  their  hands: 
It's  ham  for  this,  and  beef  for  that, 
And  chicken  of  all  brands. 

Quick,  pack  the  meat  within  the  cans 
And  pack  in  with  it,  too, 
The  contents  of  those  packets. 
A  pleasant  thing  to  do. 

A  lively  sport  this  morning! 
Ten  thousand  tins  of  meat 
Each  specked  with  tiny  fish-hooks 
For  soldier-men  to  eat. 

Goring,  gashing  fish-hooks 

No  bigger  than  a  pin. 

And  all  the  twelve  bold  fishermen 

Are  working  with  a  grin. 

Such  fishing  never  was  before, 
And  ne'er  will  be  again, 
"We've  torn  the  entrails  out  of 
Three  thousand  fighting  men!" 

So  sang  the  loyal  fishermen 
In  the  silence  of  their  souls, 
But — "Ouch  !"  said  the  inspector, 
For  his  hand  was  full  of  holes. 

Now  where  are  those  gay  fishermen! 
For  not  one  can  they  see, 
Altho  they've  searched  for  many  days 
About  this  broad  countree. 
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GOING  TO  JERUSALEM 
British  troops  under  General  Allenby  have  overcome  in  several  battles  the  Turkish  forces  sent  to  check  their  advance  thru   Palestine 
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IT  ISN'T  ALL  SMOOTH  SAILING  FOR  A  MIDDY.  THESE  BOYS  IN  TRAINING  DOWN  SOUTB.! 
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©  International  Film 

AMERICA'S   REPRESENTATIVES   AT 
THE  ALLIED  WAR  COUNCIL 


<&.„.*,, ,ui,un*t  turn 

GENERAL  BLISS,  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 

The  United  States  army  is  represented  at 
the  Allied  War  Council  in  Paris  by  Gen- 
eral Tasker  H.  Bliss,  who  recently  succeed- 
ed General  Scott  as  chief  of  staff.  The  cir- 
cle photograph  above  is  of  Oscar  Crosby, 
Assistant      Secretary     of      the      Treasury 


Ihiei iHjitonat  turn 

SPOKESMAN 


FOR    THE 
BOARD 


SHIPPING 


Bainbridge  Colby,  the  member  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board  on  the  American  war  mission, 
has  been  making  a  tour  of  inspection  thru 
English  .shipyards  to  study  Great  Britain's, 
efforts  toward  solving  the  shipping  problem. 
The  belligerents  of  Europe  depend  large- 
ly  upon    American    supplies    and    shipping 


International  Film 

IN  CHARGE  OF  NAVAL  OPERATIONS 

Admiral  W.  S.  Benson  represents  the 
United  States  navy  at  the  war  council  of 
the  Allies,  which  purposes  to  perfect  a  more 
complete  coordination  of  the  activities  of 
the  nations  engaged  in  the  conflict  and 
a     better    understanding     of     their    needs 


{c,  international  Film 

THE  HEAD  OF  THE  MISSION, 
COLONEL  HOUSE 


(t)  International  film 

vance  Mccormick,  chairman  of 
the  war  trade  board 

One  of  the  chief  results  hoped  for  from  the 
icar  council  is  the  coordination  for  efficiency 
of  the  resources  of  the  Allies,  and  some 
definite  action  with  a  view  to  reconciling 
the  varied  and  often  conflicting  needs  of 
the  European  nations  for  commercial  and 
financial     aid     from     the     United     States 


HAVING  A  GOOD  TIME 

BY  THE  WRITER  OF  "CONFESSIONS  OF  A  WESTERNER" 


AFTER  fourteen  years'  residence 
in  New  York  City,  which  makes 
me  one  of  the  "early  settlers" 
«.  in  that  great  whirlpool  of  ever- 
shifting  population  if  not  quite  the 
"oldest  inhabitant,"  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  reason  why  New 
York  stands  first  in  wealth,  trade  and 
productive  industry  is  that  the  people 
of  the  city  keep  at  work  most  of  their 
waking  hours.  They  dare  not  stop,  be- 
cause they  don't  know  how  to  play.  Un- 
der the  fierce  pressure  of  business  the 
New  Yorker  loses  his  health  and  the 
family  physician  makes  him  stop  for 
a  while  to  recuperate.  Under  the  still 
fiercer  pressure  of  public  opinion,  es- 
pecially as  voiced  by  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters, the  New  Yorker  enters  "Society." 
But  play  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
is  unknown  to  the  dweller  in  great 
cities. 

A  single  fact  suffices  to  prove  my 
contention  up  to  the  hilt.  At  the  ad- 
mirable recreation  centers  of  New  York 
and  similar  crowded  municipalities  there 
are  men  and  women  paid  by  the  public 
purse  to  teach  the  children  of  the  poor 
to  play.  Teach  children  how  to  play !  Do 
you  realize  the  ghastliness  of  it?  In  the 
Rocky  Mountain  community  where  I 
spent  the  first  eleven  years  of  my  life 
the  great  educational  problem  which 
drew  furrows  down  the  foreheads  of 
teachers  and  parents  was  to  get  the 
children  to  stop  playing  long  enough  to 
study  their  lessons  and  bring  in  the 
wood.  Yet  there  is  no  question  that  the 
money  given  to  the  playgrounds  of  New 
York  is  well  spent,  for  the  small  boy 
of  Gotham  has  less  ingenuity  and  im- 
aginative resourcefulness  than  a  sav- 
age of  the  Australian  bush.  He  can  be 
amused  if  taken  to  the  moving  pictures 
or  to  Coney  Island,  but  he  cannot  amuse 
himself. 

TAKE  the  question  of  holidays.  I  had 
not  spent  a  year  in  New  York  before 
I  noticed  that  the  children  failed  to  ob- 
serve times  and  seasons  in  the  ritual- 
istic fashion  dear  to  the  tradition  of 
youth.  There  was  a  horrible  sameness 
in  their  way  of  celebrating  every  red- 
letter  day  in  the  calendar.  On  New 
Year's  Day  they  wore  masks,  blew  tin 
trumpets,  begged  pennies  and  made 
chalk  marks  on  gentlemen's  coat  tails. 
Very  good.  But  on  April  Fool's  Day 
they  wore  masks,  blew  tin  trumpets, 
begged  pennies  and  made  chalk  marks 
on  gentlemen's  coat  tails.  They  repeated 
all  this  on  Easter,  Decoration  Day,  the 
Fourth  of  July,  Hallowe'en,  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas.  In  the  West  each 
holiday  had  a  subtle  flavor  of  its  own. 
St.  Valentine's  Day  was  sacred  to  val- 
entines and  Easter  to  colored  eggs 
(colored  from  our  own  paint  boxes,  by 
the  way;  not  bought  ready  made  at  the 
store).  Chalk  was  all  right  for  April 
Fool's  Day  but  out  of  the  question  on 
any  other  holiday  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Hallowe'en.  The  Fourth  of 
July  was  for  pyrotechnics  and  nothing 
else.  On  Hallowe'en  many  things  might 


be  done.  The  favorite  amusement  was 
to  unhook  the  gates  from  people's  wood- 
en fences  and  secrete  them  till  the  fol- 
lowing day;  but  there  were  many  less 
questionable  diversions,  such  as  bobbing 
for  apples  in  a  tub  of  water,  trying  to 
get  a  bite  out  of  apples  swinging  on  a 
string  and  the  careful  manufacture  of 
pumpkin  ghosts  (carved  from  real 
pumpkins,  not  the  miniature  imitations 
palmed  off  on  the  city  children). 
Thanksgiving  meant  football,  turkey, 
cranberry  sauce  and  mince  pie.  Christ- 
mas meant  a  spruce  tree  in  the  parlor 
and  the  giving  of  presents.  A  stranger 
who  had  forgotten  the  time  of  year 
could  always  fix  the  date  by  watching 
how  the  children  spent  a  holiday. 

THE  same  passion  for  monotony  which 
obliterates  the  distinction  of  times 
and  seasons  to  the  child  of  the  big  city 
obliterates  also  the  distinction  of  ages. 
Out  of  a  thousand  games  which  are  the 
heritage  of  the  race  one  has  swallowed 
up  all  the  rest,  as  Aaron's  rod  devoured 
those  of  the  false  prophets.  This  is  base- 
ball. Boys  of  three  and  a  half  spend  all 
their  play  time  batting  rubber  balls 
with  sticks,  and  at  seven,  ten,  thirteen 
and  seventeen  they  remain  devotees 
of  the  game;  drawn  by  the  diamond  as 
if  it  were  a  lodestone.  As  the  children 
grew  older  the  ball  became  harder,  the 
equipment  more  costly,  the  pace  swifter, 
the  rules  more  exacting.  Other  change 
there  was  none.  Watch  the  boys  playing 
on  any  vacant  lot  in  New  York  City  at 
any  season  of  the  year  and  you  will 
find  them  playing  baseball  and  rarely 
anything  else.  Baseball  is  a  good  game, 
but  it  does  not  deserve  a  monopoly. 

At  any  rate,  the  children  really  play 
baseball.  But  the  adult  New  Yorker 
(unless  he  is  rich  enough  for  golf  and 
polo)  usually  confines  his  athletic  life 
to  viewing  professionals  play  the  only 
game  which  he  learned  as  a  boy,  or  to 
standing  on  the  sidewalk  to  watch  the 
score  pasted  on  a  newspaper  bulletin. 
That  is  surely  play  at  third  hand !  He 
feigns  great  patriotic  joy  in  a  victory 
of  the  New  York  team  over  the  Chi- 
cago team;  knowing  all  the  time  that 
there  is  nothing  really  local  or  repre- 
sentative about  either.  For  all  he  knows 
or  cares  every  member  on  the  so-called 
"New  York"  team  might  be  born  in  Chi- 
cago and  every  player  for  "Chicago"  a 
native  of  New  York.  There  is  less  ex- 
pertness  but  far  more  of  the  real  spirit 
of  play  when  Farmer  Jones  makes  a 
home  run  for  Podunk  Crossing  and  thus 
brings  shameful  defeat  on  the  hated 
natives  of  Cabbage  Corners  than  when 
Mr.  Rufus  Midas,  the  Wall  Street  mag- 
nate, discusses  with  other  lights  of 
finance  the  "points"  of  Southpaw 
Jones,  the  star  of  the  New  York  team 
(recently  drafted  from  New  Orleans), 
in  exactly  the  same  tone  in  which  he 
would  speak  of  the  prospects  of  a  rise 
in  Amalgamated  Copper. 

How  did  we  children  of  the  Rockies 
amuse  ourselves?  To  answer  that  ques- 
tion would  require  a  book  from  which 


I  may  not  here  take  more  than  a  very 
brief  page.  It  may,  however,  be  summed 
in  one  word:  Imagination.  Freedom  and 
imagination  are  two  words  for  the  same 
thing,  the  power  and  range  of  choice. 
Of  what  avail  is  it  to  tell  people  to  do 
whatever  they  like  when  they  cannot 
find  enough  things  worth  doing  to  make 
leisure  other  than  a  task?  No  man  with 
a  cramped  or  fettered  mind  is  free,  any 
more  than  a  paralyzed  man  is  free  to 
walk  simply  because  he  has  been  un- 
shackled. 

There  is  a  kind  of  grass  called  Shep- 
herd's Purse.  Placed  in  a  field  of  it  the 
New  York  boy  would  take  off  his  coat, 
pick  up  a  bat  and  yell  to  his  compan- 
ion: "Hey,  Chimmie!  Le's  play  some 
baseball."  We  transformed  ourselves 
into  highwaymen,  grabbed  up  the  grass 
in  handfuls  and  carried  it  away  to  a 
treasure  chest  (made  of  an  old  cie^ar 
box).  It  was  great  fun  to  rob  the  im- 
aginary shepherds  of  their  purses. 

A  storm  broke  down  tree  branches  all 
over  the  city.  New  York  would  have 
waited  for  the  street  cleaners  to  carry 
them  away,  or,  at  most,  built  a  bonfire. 
We  youngsters  collected  them  all  to- 
gether on  a  vacant  lot  and  built  Indian 
wigwams  of  elaborate  structure  by 
sticking  the  biggest  branches  in  the 
earth  like  tent  poles  and  plaiting  the 
smaller  branches  around  them.  Within 
a  few  hours  ther?  was  a  city  of  leafy 
tents  on  that  lot  and  an  Indian  tribe, 
garbed  in  the  weirdest  fashion,  playing 
in  it.  The  history  of  all  we  did  in  that 
improvised  wigwam  village  would  be  as 
interminable  as  a  romance  of  King  Ar- 
thur by  a  medieval  chronicler. 

A  neighboring  boy,  who  is  now  a  first 
lieutenant  of  artillery  in  France,  erect- 
ed on  his  own  initiative  a  four  story 
shack  in  the  backyard,  covered  the 
floors  with  strips  of  carpet  discarded 
from  the  house.,  decorated  the  walls 
with  magazine  covers  and  made  it  a 
comfortable,  livable  place  for  rainy 
days.  I  think  he  was  ten  years  old  at 
the  time.  The  shack  has  sustained  in- 
numerable sieges  by  Indians,  pirates 
and  warriors  of  everv  nation.  It  was 
but  one  of  a  dozen  such  structures  built 
by  the  youth  of  the  town.  None  of  them 
had  studied  manual  training  in  school, 
and  none  acted  on  the  suggestion  of 
parents.  Quite  the  opposite,  very  fre- 
quently. 

I  had  less  skill  than  other  in  build- 
ing wigwams,  shacks,  battleships  and 
other  triumphs  of  the  architect,  but  I 
delighted  to  model  imaginary  land- 
scapes in  the  wet  sand  of  the  irriga- 
tion ditches  which  lined  the  roads.  I 
drew  much  of  my  inspiration,  begin- 
ning at  the  mature  age  of  seven,  from 
a  popular  scientific  manual  called 
"Fourteen  W<  eks  in  Astronomy."  Do 
not  be  alarmed;  I  was  not  in  the  1< 
precocious.  I  did  not  study  the  book  in 
the  way  that  the  author  would  probably 
have  approved.  Instead  of  learning  the 
facts  of  science  I  invented   the   fiction, 
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I  still  keep  a  few  of  the  myriad  topo- 
graphical maps  which  I  sketched  for 
Neptune,  Saturn  and  other  planets,  but 
I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
correspond  to  reality. 

PERHAPS  the  boundless  landscape  of 
Wyoming1  did  something  to  stretch 
our  imaginations,  and  yet  in  the  books 
I  have  read  of  rural  childhood  in  New 
York  and  New  England  a  generation 
ago  I  find  the  same  creative  wealth  cf 
games,  sports  and  cei-emonies  which 
characterized  the  boyhood  life  of  my 
own  town.  The  true  contrast  seems  to 
be  less  between  East  and  West  than 
between  the  over-organized  big  city 
where  everything,  including  play,  is 
ready  made  and  the  open  country  where 
if  people  do  not  amuse  themselves  there 
is  nothing  and  no  one  to  amuse  them. 

The  city  is  also  bound  by  convention. 
Where  it  is  "the  thing"  to  play  baseball 
a  small  boy  is  ashamed  to  do  anything 
else.  If  the  fashion  should  change,  the 
next  generation  will  be  ashamed  to  be 
seen  with  a  bat.  How  much  more  this 
is  true  with  regard  to  the  very  formal 
amusements  of  the  adult  man  or  woman  ! 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  four 
principal  ways  in  which  "society"  takes 
its  pleasure:  cards,  dancing,  dining,  and 
dress.  A  dinner  party  is  dining  and 
dress.  An  afternoon  party  is  cards  and 
dress.  A  ball  is  dancing  and  dress.  The 
cabaret  is  dining,  dancing  and  dress. 
A  "stag"  is  dining  and  cards.  A  club  is 
cards.  A  young  people's  society  is  danc- 
ing. The  four  counters  are  shuffled  in 
every  possible  way,  but  no  heretic  ven- 
tures to  break  the  charmed  circle.  I 
know  a  church  social  club  which  has  met 
weekly  for  years  and  in  which  no  one 
has  ever  yet  done  a  single  thing  but 
dance. 

NO  one  will  deny  that  these  four  ac- 
tivities can  be  productive  of  great 
pleasure.  But  New  York  gets  as  little 
fun  out  of  them  as  possible.  The  secret 
of  enjoyment  of  any  card  game,  or  of 
any  other  indoor  game,  is  to  take  the 
thing  lightly.  But  to  see  men  bent  over 


a  table  for  hours  at  a  time,  shuffling  the 
cards  over  and  over  again,  hardly  dar- 
ing to  speak  or  even  shift  expressions, 
suggests  a  somber  intenseness  which  is 
the  opposite  of  play.  Of  the  many  pos- 
sible card  games  only  a  few  are  com- 
monly played,  and  any  disregard  of  the 
manual  is  an  unthinkable  crime.  The 
much  smaller  class  of  chess  "fans"  make 
the  same  mistake  of  turning  into  a  sci- 
ence what  should  be  a  diversion.  They 
would  be  horrified  if  any  one  should 
suggest  a  change  in  the  time-honored 
arrangement  of  the  pieces  or  any  other 
alteration  of  the  rules,  "just  for  the  fun 
of  it." 

DANCING  is  doubtless  delightful,  but 
I  pity  these  folks  of  the  metropolis 
who  cannot  give  even  one  evening  party 
in  a  thousand  without  it.  Just  think  of 
all  the  things  that  might  be  done;  that 
are  done  in  the  village.  Corn  huskings, 
quilting  bees,  masquerades,  charades, 
amateur  theatricals,  "capping"  rimes, 
"what's  my  thought  like,"  three-legged 
races,  blindfold  pillow  fights,  spelling 
bees,  popcorn  parties,  candy  pulls — the 
alternatives  are  endless.  But  who  would 
dare  revive  for  "society"  any  of  these 
old-fashioned  ways  of  spending  an  even- 
ing? Who  would  even  dare  revive  any 
of  the  old-fashioned  dances? 

THIRD  on  our  list  comes  dinner.  One 
could  weep  when  he  thinks  of  all  the 
enjoyable  variety  that  the  art  of  the 
cook  could  produce  and  contrasts  it  with 
the  rigid  menu  which  was  ordained  once 
upon  a  time  in  France  (probably  by  or- 
der of  Richelieu)  and  has  since  been 
binding  on  all  hotels,  restaurants,  board- 
ing houses  and  fashionable  homes  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  I  know  that 
menu  by  heart.  I  have  eaten  it  in  every 
city  where  I  have  spent  a  mealtime. 
For  50  cents  you  get:  1.  A  plate  covered 
with  dew  called  consomme  or  a  mixture 
of  carrots  and  onions  called  vegetable 
soup.  2.  A  slice  of  raw  beef,  tepid  mut- 
ton or  cold  storage  chicken  with  several 
little  dabs  of  vegetables,  each  the  size 
of  a  postage  stamp.  3.  A  lettuce  leaf 


positively  drenched  in  vinegar  and  oil. 
4.  A  hard  block  of  ice  cream  in  four  col- 
ors. 5.  Demi-tasse  of  strong  coffee.  For 
a  dollar  you  can  have  also:  6.  A  grape- 
fruit with  a  maraschino  cherry  in  the 
center.  7.  A  small  piece  of  whitish  fish 
soggy  with  dressing  and  oil,  or  six  oys- 
ters. 8.  Cheese  and  crackers.  For  a  lar- 
ger sum  you  can  have  wines  and  music. 

NOT  only  is  the  substance  of  the  menu 
invariable,  but  even  the  manner  of 
cooking,  the  order  of  serving,  and  the 
rules  for  the  manipulation  of  the  neces- 
sary implements.  I  wonder,  for  instance, 
why  no  one  thinks  of  serving  soup  on 
the  first  floor  of  an  apartment  house, 
fish  on  the  second,  meat  on  the  third, 
and  so  on.  Such  dinner  parties  were  not 
uncommon  in  the  West,  with  the  differ- 
ence that  it  was  necessary  to  go  from 
house  to  house  for  each  course  since 
people  lived  beside  each  other  and  not 
on  top  of  each  other  as  they  do  in  New 
York.  And  what  would  happen  if  they 
began  the  dinner  for  once  with  the  ice 
cream  or  substituted  chocolate  for  cof- 
fee? Dare  you  try  the  experiment? 

But  slavish  submission  to  convention 
is  at  its  worst  in  the  matter  of  dress. 
The  way  to  get  fun  out  of  dressing  up 
is  to  encourage  each  person  to  express 
his  own  personality;  to  introduce  as 
much  variety  as  possible.  A  fancy  dress 
ball  is  well  enough  in  its  way,  but  why 
confine  individuality  in  costume  to  these 
rare  occasions?  Society,  however,  pre- 
scribes a  rigid  uniform  for  its  functions, 
and  woe  to  the  man  or  woman  who 
dares  disregard  the  mandates  of  the 
fashion  plate. 

BUT  what  can  be  done  for  a  people 
that  cannot  find  pleasure  in  any- 
way but  playing  card  games  in  the  same 
way,  dancing  the  same  fashionable 
dances,  eating  the  same  perennial  menu 
and  wearing  "what  the  gentleman  will 
wear"  (to  quote  the  theater  programs)  ? 
Nothing  but  let  them  work  themselves 
to  death;  and  serve  them  right  for  be- 
ing afraid  to  play! 
New  York  City 


THE  POET'S  ROOM 


BY  HARRY  KEMP 


I  have  a  table,  cot,  and  chair 

And  nothing  more.  The  walls  are  bare. 

Yet  I  confess  that  in  my  room 

Lie  Syrian  rugs  rich  from  the  loom, 

Stand  statues  poised  on  flying  toe, 

Hang  tapestries  with  folk  a-flow 

As  the  wind  takes  them  to  and  fro. 

And  workman  Fancy  has  inlaid 

My  walls  with  ivory  and  jade. 

Tho  opening  on  a  New  York  street 

Full  of  cries  and  hurrying  feet 

My  window  is  a  faery  space 

That  gives  on  each  imagined  place: 

Old  ruins  lost  in  desert  peace; 

The  broken  fanes  and  shrines  of  Greece; 


JEgean  islands  fringed  with  foam; 
The  everlasting  hills  of  Rome; 
Troy  flowing  red  with  skyward  flame, 
And  every  spot  of  hallowed  fame. 

Outside  my  window  I  can  see 
The  sweet  blue  lake  of  Galilee, 
And  Carmel's  purple-rcgioned  hight, 
And   Sinai  clothed  with  stars  and  night. 

But  this  is  told  in  confidence, 
So  not  a  word  when  you  go  hence, 
For  if  my  landlord  once  but  knew 
My  attic  fetched  so  large  a  view 
The  churl  would  never  rest  content 
Till  he  had  raised  my  monthl"  rent! 


GOVERNMENTS  IN  BUSINESS 

BY  JOSEPH  E.  DAVIES 

MEMBER    OF    THE    FEDERAL    TRADE    COMMISSION 


THE  economic  significance  of  the 
Great  War  is,  to  my  mind,  pre- 
eminently, the  fact  that  all  of 
the  belligerent  nations  and  most 
of  the  neutrals  have  gone  into  business. 
War,  it  might  be  said,  and  state  social- 
ism, in  some  salient  respects,  are  not 
unlike:  both  project  governments  into 
business.  War  socializes  industry  for 
the  supreme  purpose  of  saving  the  state 
itself;  in  other  words,  what  perhaps 
hundreds  of  years  of  socialistic  peaceful 
propaganda  could  not  have  accom- 
plished in  Europe,  a  few  months,  rela- 
tively, of  war  have  served  to  bring 
about.  Government  function  or  control 
in  all  forms  of  productive  industrial 
and  commercial  activity  has  been  pro- 
jected by  the  European  war  by  prac- 
tically all  of  the  belligerent  nations  and 
by  many  neutrals. 

It  is  not  meant  to  infer  that  these 
conditions  have  come,  necessarily,  to  re- 
main. There  will  be  very  powerful 
forces  at  work  tending  to  restore  for- 
mer individualistic  conditions.  Property 
will  cease  to  be  imprest  with  national 
need  to  the  same  vital  extent  and  will 
again  be  valuable  as  an  individualistic 
right.  The  heroic  attitude  of  mind  will 
subside  and  yield  to  practical  considera- 
tions of  living  necessity.  The  men  run- 
ning these  governmental  activities  are 
for  the  most  part  representatives  of  the 
industrial  and  capitalistic  class  who 
have  been  called  in  by  governments  to 
displace  the  old  landed  proprietors;  and 
by  reason  of  their  training  and  outlook 
they  might  naturally  be  disposed  to  a 
resumption  of  the  old  order  of  things, 
tempered  with  broader  outlook  upon 
public  need.  And  organized  labor,  which 
in  stress  of  war  has  made  great  con- 
cessions, will  probably  insist  upon  the 
re-establishment  of  rights  it  has  taken 
years  to  establish;  and  it  is  easily  con- 
ceivable that  labor  might  object  to  per- 
manent government  control  of  industry, 
which  would  deprive  organized  labor  of 
the  advantage  it  now  has  in  bargaining 
with  capital  for  better  hours  and  work- 
ing conditions,  for  government  owner- 
ship would  make  these  matters  depend- 
ent not  upon  contract  between  employ- 
ers and  employees  but  upon  considera- 
tions of  the  general  good,  determined  by 
government.  Powerful  forces  are  work- 
ing toward  the  resumption  of  the  old 
individualistic  order  in  industry,  in 
short;  but  there  are  great  forces  mak- 
ing for  the  retention  of  business  activi- 
ties by  governments  in  times  of  peace. 
If  governments  are  permanently  to  re- 
main, or  to  attempt  to  remain,  in  busi- 
ness, it  is  doubtful  whether  the  economic 
efficiencies  now  obtaining  would  persist 
after  the  stress  of  war  necessities  had 
subsided.  Should  these  governmental  ac- 
tivities obtain  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time  after  the  resumption  of 
peace,  however,  the  effect  upon  the  com- 
merce and  industry  of  the  world  and, 
indeed,  even  upon  the  peace  of  the 
world  itself,  would  be  far-reaching.  Gov- 
ernments engaged  upon  large-scale  pro- 


ductive industrial  and  commercial  en- 
terprizes,  would,  themselves,  be  rivals 
in  world  commerce,  and  the  very  com- 
binations in  industry  known  as  inter- 
national trusts,  even,  would  yield  to  the 
competition  of  government  monopolies. 

No  man  can  foretell  what  conditions 
will  prevail  in  the  future.  But  America 
should  understand  what  the  facts  now 
are;  for  they  are  not  speculative;  they 
exist — and  will  be  the  basis  of  future 
conditions. 

In  the  warring  nations  two  changes 
of  serious  and  fundamental  character 
seem  to  have  occurred.  (1)  Property 
seems,  temporarily  at  least,  to  have  lost; 
its  individualistic  character.  Private 
rights  have  yielded  to  the  needs  of  the 
state.  (2)  There  seems  to  be  complete 
acquiescence  in  the  propriety  of  gov- 
ernments engaging  in  all  lines  of  en- 
terprize  and  activity  that  were  formerly 
the  recognized  field  of  individual  effort. 

In  face  of  any  great  calamity  private 
property,  doubtless,  takes  on  a  commu- 
nistic character.  Men  shipwrecked  on  a 
raft  in  mid-ocean  have  but  little  respect 
for  private  property;  their  necessities 
invest  what  food  or  other  resources  they 
have  with  a  common  right.  Fires,  earth- 
quakes, have  the  same  effect.  And  war, 
of  course,  is  the  greatest  of  national 
calamities.  War  needs  have  affected  the 
psychology  of  whole  nations.  Hotels  in 
London  may  be  commandeered  and  per- 
emptorily emptied  for  war  purposes. 
Considerations  of  property  right  there- 
in are  thrust  aside.  In  the  war  regions 
property  has  become  hopelessly  con- 
fused, and  all  this  is  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course;  families  of  great  wealth 
have  made  themselves  destitute  by  giv- 
ing what  they  had  to  the  state  or  to 
war  sufferers.  The  warring  peoples,  in 
short,  are  not  thinking  in  terms  of  pri- 
vate property  but  in  terms  of  national 
need  and  preservation.  To  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  private  property  has  been 
imprest  by  public  interest;  and  this  fact 
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will  have  much  influence  in  the  future, 
undoubtedly,  upon  the  conceptions  of 
society. 

Modern  war,  in  short,  is  a  business — 
"a  grim  business,"  as  the  President  said. 
Neither  England,  France,  or  any  of  the 
Allied  Powers  could  sustain  the  present 
war  without  their  remarkable  industrial 
organization  of  munitions,  foundries, 
shell  factories,  steel  mills.  The  fact  is, 
the  European  war  is  really  a  conflict 
between  two  of  the  most  gigantic  in- 
dustrial undertakings  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

Modern  industry,  thus,  has  become  a 
part  of  modern  war.  So  the  warring 
states  are  running  industrial  enter- 
prizes.  They  have  to  do  so  to  win.  And 
the  result  is,  European  industry  is  be- 
coming socialized  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
War,  in  a  word,  has  completely  revolu- 
tionized industry  and  upset  all  the  hith- 
erto established  relations  between  gov- 
ernments and  business. 

But  how? 

Let  us  note,  in  a  few  illustrative 
instances,  just  how. 

NOT  much  needs  to  be  said  about  Ger- 
many. It  is  generally  conceded  that 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Germany  was 
best  prepared  for  the  fullest  possible  co- 
operation between  industry  and  govern- 
ment. Her  industrial  preparation  was  no 
less  remarkable  than  her  military.  Her 
railroads  were  state  owned  or  regulated, 
laid  out,  planned  and  operated,  with 
consideration  of  national  need.  Thirty- 
eight  per  cent  of  all  the  financial  re- 
quirements of  the  federated  states  of 
Germany  in  1913  were  met  out  of  the 
profits  of  government-operated  or  gov- 
ernment-owned enterprizes.  Iron,  coal, 
steel,  chemical  goods,  textiles,  leather, 
rubber,  many  other  fundamentals  of  in- 
dustry were  closely  syndicated  thru  car- 
tels, which  were  in  direct  touch  with 
central  authority  and  immediately  avail- 
able for  speedy  and  effective  war  mob- 
ilization. The  war  tended  promptly  to 
intensify  further  this  centralization  and 
control  of  industry  by  government,  and 
the  scientific  and  exacting  degree  of 
control,  which  in  the  emergency  the 
German  Government  exercized  over  all 
processes  of  industry,  whether  of  ex- 
traction, manufacture,  or  distribution, 
has  been  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  war. 
The  German  War  Bureau,  organized 
for  taking  over  the  control  of  all  indus- 
trial works  in  the  empii'e,  with  offices 
for  production  and  distribution  of  fleet 
ordinance,  munitions,  war  raw  mate- 
rials, factories,  food  supply,  export  and 
import  and  substitution  service,  was 
ready.  The  rapidity  of  the  movement  of 
troops  over  railroads,  the  remarkable 
degree  in  which  the  armies  in  the  field 
have  been  supplied  with  equipment,  mu 
nitions,  big  guns,  all  bespeak  the  ex- 
traordinary control  that  Germany  pro- 
jected over  her  industry  by  reason  of 
these  conditions. 

England  has  taken  over  the  operation 
of  all  the  [Continued  o»  page 
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THE   LEADER  OF  UHUAMZED  LABOR  IN  AMERICA 

Samuel   Gompers,    president    of   the   American    Federation    of    Labor    and    a    member    of    the    National    Defense    Council,    has    done    much    to    increase 
America's    war    efficiency    by    coordinating    the    attitude   of    labor   and    the    needs   of   the    Government 


WE  MUST  STAND  TOGETHER 

FROM  PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 


IF  we  are  true  friends  of  freedom — 
our  own  or  anybody  else's — we  will 
see  that  the  power  of  this  country, 
the  productivity  of  this  country,  is 
raised  to  its  absolute  maximum  and  that 
absolutely  nobody  is  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  it. 

When  I  say  that  nobody  is  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way,  I  don't  mean  that  they 
shall  be  prevented  by  the  power  of  the 
Government,  but  by  the  power  of  the 
American  spirit.  Our  duty,  if  we  are  to 
do  this  great  thing  and  show  America 
to  be  what  we  believe  her  to  be,  the 
greatest  hope  and  energy  of  the  world 
— then  we  must  stand  together  night 
and  day  until  the  job  is  finished. 

While  we  are  fighting  for  freedom, 
we  must  see,  among  other  things,  that 
labor  is  free;  and  that  means  a  number 
of  interesting  things.  It  means  not 
only  that  we  must  do  what  we  have  de- 
clared our  purpose  to  do,  see  that  the 
conditions  of  labor  are  not  rendered 
more  onerous  by  the  war — but  also  that 
we  shall  see  to  it  that  the  instrumental- 
ities by  which  the  conditions  of  labor 
are  improved  are  not  blocked  or  checked. 
That  we  must  do.  That  has  been  the 
matter  about  which  I  have  taken  pleas- 
ure in  conferring  from  time  to  time 
with  your  president,  Mr.  Gompers.  And, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  I  want 
to  express  my  admiration  of  his  pa- 
triotic courage,  his  large  vision,  and  his 
statesmanlike  sense  of  what  is  to  be 
done.  I  like  to  lay  my  mind  alongside  of 
a  mind  that  knows  how  to  pull  in  har- 
ness. The  horses  that  kick  over  the 
traces  will  have  to  be  put  in  a  corral. 

Now  to  "stand  together"  means  that 
nobody  must  interrupt  the  processes  of 
our  energy,  if  the  interruption  can  pos- 
sibly be  avoided  without  the  absolute 
invasion  of  freedom.  To  put  it  con- 
cretely, that  means  this:  Nobody  has  a 
right  to  stop  the  processes  of  labor  until 
all  the  methods  of  conciliation  and  set- 
tlement have  been  exhausted;  and  I 
might  as  well  say  right  here  that  I  am 
not  talking  to  you  alone.  You  sometimes 
stop  the  courses  of  labor,  but  there  are 
others  who  do  the  same.  And  I  believe 
that  I  am  speaking  of  my  own  experi- 
ence not  only,  but  of  the  experience  of 
others,  when  I  say  that  you  are  reason- 
able in  a  larger  number  of  cases  than 
the  capitalists. 

I  am  not  saying  these  things  to  them 
personally  yet  because  I  haven't  had  a 
chance.  But  they  have  to  be  said,  not 
in  any  spirit  of  criticism,  but  in  order 
to  clear  the  atmosphere  and  come  down 
to  business,  everybody  on  both  sides  has 
got  to  transact  business,  and  the  settle- 
ment is  never  impossible  when  both 
sides  want  to  do  the  square  and  right 
thing.  Moreover,  a  settlement  is  always 
hard  to  avoid  when  the  parties  can  be 
brought  face  to  face. 

I  can  differ  with  a  man  much  more 
radically  when  he  isn't  in  the  room  than 


I  can  when  he  is  in  the  room,  because 
then  the  awkward  thing  is  that  he  can 
come  back  at  me  and  answer  what  I 
say.  It  is  always  dangerous  for  a  man 
to  have  the  floor  entirely  to  himself. 
And  therefore  we  must  insist  in  every 
instance  that  the  parties  come  into  each 
other's  presence  and  there  discuss  the 
issues  between  them,  and  not  separately 
in  places  which  have  no  communication 
with  each  other. 

I  always  like  to  remind  myself  of  a 
delightful  saying  of  an  Englishman  of 
a  past  generation,  Charles  Lamb.  He 
was  with  a  group  of  friends,  and  he 
spoke  very  harshly  of  some  man  who 
was  not  present.  I  ought  to  say  that 
Lamb  stuttered  a  little  bit.  And  one  of 
his  friends  said:  "Why,  Charles,  I  didn't 
know  that  you  knew  So-and-so?" 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "I  don't.  I  can't  hate 
a  man  I  know." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  human  na- 
ture, of  very  pleasant  human  nature,  in 
that  saying.  It  is  hard  to  hate  a  man 
you  know.  I  may  admit  parenthetically 
that  there  are  some  politicians  whose 
methods  I  do  not  at  all  believe  in,  but 
they  are  jolly  good  fellows,  and  if  they 
only  would  not  talk  the  wrong  kind  of 
politics  with  me,  I  would  love  to  be  with 
them. 

And  so  it  is  all  along  the  line  in  seri- 
ous matters  and  things  less  serious.  We 
are  all  of  the  same  clay  and  spirit,  and 
we  can  get  together  if  we  desire  to  get 
together.  Therefore,  my  counsel  to  you 
is  this:  Let  us  show  ourselves  Ameri- 
cans by  showing  that  we  do  not  want  to 
go  off  in  separate  camps  or  groups  by 
ourselves,  but  that  we  want  to  coop- 
erate with  all  other  classes  and  all  other 
groups  in  a  common  enterprize,  which 
is  to  release  the  spirit  of  the  world  from 
bondage. 

MOB   SPIRIT 

I  would  be  willing  to  set  that  up  as 
the  final  test  of  an  American.  That  is 
the  meaning  of  democracy.  I  have  been 
very  much  distrest,  my  fellow-citizens, 
by  some  of  the  things  that  have  hap- 
pened recently.  The  mob  spirit  is  dis- 
playing itself  here  and  there  in  this 
country.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  what 
some  men  are  saying,  but  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  men  that  take  their 
punishment  into  their  own  hands,  and 
I  want  to  say  to  every  man  who  does 
join  such  a  mob  that  I  do  not  recognize 
him  as  worthy  of  the  free  institutions 
of  the  United  States. 

There  are  some  organizations  in  this 
country  whose  object  is  anarchy  and 
the  destruction  of  law,  but  I  would  not 
meet  their  efforts  by  making  myself  a 
partner  in  destroying  the  law,  I  despise 
and  hate  their  purposes  as  much  as  any 
man,  but  I  respect  the  ancient  processes 
of  justice,  andi  I  would  be  too  proud 
not  to  see  them  done  justice,  however 
wrong  they  are.  And  so  I  want  to  utter 


my  earnest  protest  against  any  mani- 
festation of  the  spirit  of  lawlessness 
anywhere  or  in  any  cause. 

Why,  gentlemen,  look  what  it  means : 
We  claim  to  be  the  greatest  democratic 
people  in  the  world,  and  democracy 
means,  first  of  all,  that  we  can  govern 
ourselves.  If  our  men  have  not  self- 
control,  then  they  are  not  capable  of 
that  great  thing  which  we  call  demo- 
cratic government.  A  man  who  takes 
the  law  into  his  hands  is  not  the  right 
man  to  cooperate  in  any  form  of  or  de- 
velopment of  law  and  institutions.  And 
some  of  the  processes  by  which  the 
struggle  between  capital  and  labor  is 
carried  on  are  processes  that  come  very 
near  to  taking  the  law  into  your  own 
hands.  I  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  to 
compare  them  with  what  I  have  just 
been  speaking  of,  but  I  want  you  to  see 
that  they  are  mere  gradations  of  the 
manifestations  of  the  unwillingness  to 
cooperate. 

NEW  INSTRUMENTALITIES 

AND  the  fundamental  lesson  of  the 
whole  situation  is  that  we  must  not 
only  take  common  counsel,  but  that  we 
must  yield  to  and  obey  common  counsel. 
Not  all  of  the  instrumentalities  for  this 
are  at  hand.  I  am  hopeful  that  in  the 
very  near  future  new  instrumentalities 
may  be  organized  by  which  we  can  see  to 
it  that  various  things  that  are  now  going 
on  shall  not  go  on.  There  are  various 
processes  of  the  dilution  of  labor,  and 
the  unnecessary  substitution  of  labor, 
and  bidding  in  distant  markets,  and  un- 
fairly upsetting  the  whole  competition 
of  labor,  which  ought  not  to  go  on — I 
mean  now  on  the  part  of  employers — 
and  we  must  interject  into  this  some  in- 
strumentality of  cooperation  by  which 
the  fair  thing  will  be  done  all  around. 
I  am  hopeful  that  some  such  instrumen- 
talities may  be  devised,  but,  whether 
they  are  or  not,  we  must  use  those  that 
we  have,  and,  upon  every  occasion 
where  it  is  necessary  to  have  such  an 
instrumentality,  originated  upon  that 
occasion,  if  necessary. 

And  so,  my  fellow  citizens,  the  rea- 
son that  I  came  away  from  Washington 
is   that   I    sometimes   get   lonely    down 
there.    There    are    so    many    people    in 
Washington  who  know  things  that  are 
not  so;  and  there  are  so  few  people  in 
Washington  who  know  anything  about 
what  the  people  of  the   United   Sta 
are  thinking  about,  I  have  to  come  away 
to  get  reminded  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try; I  have  to  come  away  and  talk  to 
men  who  are  up  against  the  real  thin?, 
and  say  to  them,  "I  am  with  you  if  you 
are  with  me."  And  the  only  test  of  be- 
ing with   me   is   not    to  think   about    me 
personally  at  all,  but  merely  to  think 
me  as  the  expression  for  the  time  bei 
of  the  power  and  dignity  and  hope 
the  United  Stab  s. 

November  IS,  mi 7 
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CREATIVE   CHEMISTRY 

A  Popular  Explanation  of  Recent  Progress  in  Chemical  Industries 

BY  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON 
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SYNTHETIC  PERFUMES  AND  FLAVORS 


THE  primitive  man  got  his  living 
out  of  such  wild  plants  and  ani- 
mals as  he  could  find.  Next  he,  or 
more  likely  his  wife,  began  to  cul- 
tivate the  plants  and  tame  the  animals 
so  as  to  insure  a  constant  supply.  This 
was  the  first  step  toward  civilization, 
for  when  men  had  to  settle  down  in  a 
community  (eivitas)  they  had  to  amelio- 
rate their  manners  and  make  laws  pro- 
tecting land  and  property.  In  this  set- 
tled and  orderly  life  the  plants  and 
animals  improved  as  well  as  man  and 
returned  a  hundredfold  for  the  pains 
that  their  master  had  taken  in  their 
training.  But  still  man  was  dependent 
upon  the  chance  bounties  of  nature.  He 
could  select,  but  he  could  not  invent. 
He  could  cultivate,  but  he  could  not 
create.  If  he  wanted  sugar  he  had  to 
send  to  the  West  Indies.  If  he  wanted 
spices  he  had  to  send  to  the  East  Indies. 
If  he  wanted  indigo  he  had  to  send  to 
India.  If  he  wanted  a  febrifuge  he  had 
to  send  to  Peru.  If  he  wanted  a  fer- 
tilizer he  had  to  send  to  Chile.  If  he 
wanted  rubber  he  had  to  send  to  the 
Congo.  If  he  wanted  rubies  he  had  to 
send  to  Mandalay.  If  he  wanted  otto 
of  roses  he  had  to  send  to  Turkey.  Man 
was  not  yet  master  of  his  environment. 
This  period  of  cultivation,  the  second 
stage  of  civilization,  began  before  the 
dawn  of  history  and  lasted  until  recent 
times.  We  might  almost  say  up  to  the 
twentieth  century,  for  it  was  not  until 
the  fundamental  laws  of  heredity  were 
discovered  that  man  could  originate  new 
species  of  plants  and  animals  accord- 
ing to  a  predetermined  plan  by  combin- 
ing such  charac- 
teristics as  he  do- 
sired  to  perpetu- 
ate. And  it  was 
not  until  the  fun- 
damental laws  of 
chemistry  were 
discovered  that 
man  could  orig- 
inate new  com- 
pounds more  suit- 
ed to  his  purpose 
than  any  to  be 
found  in  nature. 
Since  the  progress 
of  mankind  is  con- 
tinuous it  is  im- 
possible to  draw  a 
date  line,  unless  a 
very  jagged  one, 
along  the  frontier 
of  human  culture, 
but  it  is  evident 
that  we  are  just 
entering  upon  the 
third  era  of  evo- 
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lution  in  which  man  will  make  what  he 
needs  instead  of  trying  to  find  it  some- 
where. The  new  epoch  has  hardly 
dawned,  yet  already  a  man  may  stay  at 
home  in  New  York  or  London  and  make 
his  own  rubber  and  rubies,  his  own  in- 
digo and  otto  of  roses.  More  than  this, 
he  can  make  germs  and  colors  and  per- 
fumes that  never  existed  since  time  be- 
gan. The  man  of  science  has  signed  a 
declaration  of  independence  of  the  lower 
world  and  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of 
the  revolution. 

Our  eyes  are  dazzled  by  the  dawn  of 
the  new  era.  We  know  what  the  hunter 
and  the  horticulturist  have  already 
done  for  man,  but  we  cannot  imagine 
what  the  chemist  can  do.  If  we  look 
ahead  thru  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  great- 
est of  French  chemists,  Berthelot,  this 
is  what  we  shall  see: 

The  problem  of  food  is  a  chemical  prob- 
lem. Whenever  energy  can  be  obtained 
economically  we  can  begin  to  make  all 
kinds  of  ailment,  with  carbon  borrowed 
from  carbonic  acid,  hydrogen  taken  from 
the  water  and  oxygen  and  nitrogen  drawn 
from  the  air.  .  .  .  The  day  will  come 
when  each  person  will  carry  for  his  nour- 
ishment his  little  nitrogenous  tablet,  his 
pat  of  fatty  matter,  his  package  of  starch 
or  sugar,  his  vial  of  aromatic  spices  suited 
to  his  personal  taste;  all  manufactured 
economically  and  in  unlimited  quantities ; 
all  independent  of  irregular  seasons, 
drought  and  rain,  of  the  heat  that  withers 
the  plant  and  of  the  frost  that  blights  the 
fruit :  all  free  from  pathogenic  microbes, 
the  origin  of  epidemics  and  the  enemies 
of  human  life.  On  that  day  chemistry  will 
have  accomplished  a  world-wide  revolution 
that  cannot  be  estimated.  There  will  no 
longer  be  hills  covered  vineyards  and  iields 
filled  with  cattle.  Man  will  gain  in  gentle- 
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ness  and  morality  because  he  will  cease  to 
live  by  the  carnage  and  destruction  of  living 
creatures.  .  .  .  The  earth  will  be  cov- 
ered with  grass,  flowers  and  woods  and  in 
it  the  human  race  will  dwell  in  the  abund- 
ance and  joy  of  the  legendary  age  of  gold 
— provided  that  a  spiritual  chemistry  has 
been  discovered  that  changes  the  nature  of 
man  as  profoundly  as  our  chemistry  trans- 
forms material  nature. 

But  this  is  looking  so  far  into  the 
future  that  we  can  trust  no  man's  eye- 
sight, not  even  Berthelot's.  There  is  ap- 
parently no  impossibility  about  the 
manufacture  of  synthetic  food,  but  at 
present  there  is  no  apparent  probability 
of  it.  There  is  no  likelihood  that  the 
laboratory  will  ever  rival  the  wheat 
field.  The  cornstalk  will  always  be  able 
to  work  cheaper  than  the  chemist  in  the 
manufacture  of  starch.  But  in  rarer 
and  choicer  products  of  nature  the 
chemist  has  proved  his  ability  to  com- 
pete and  even  to  excel. 

What  have  been  from  the  dawn  of 
history  to  the  rise  of  synthetic  chemis- 
try the  most  costly  products  of  nature? 
What  could  tempt  a  merchant  to  brave 
the  perils  of  a  caravan  journey  over  the 
deserts  of  Asia  beset  with  Arab  robbers? 
What  induced  the  Portuguese  and  Span- 
ish mariners  to  risk  their  frail  barks 
on  perilous  waters  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  or  the  Horn?  The  chief  prizes 
were  perfumes,  spices,  drugs  and  gems. 
And  why  these  rather  than  what  now 
constitutes  the  bulk  of  oversea  and 
overland  commerce?  Because  they  were 
precious,  portable  and  imperishable.  If 
the  merchant  got  back  safe  after  a  year 
or  two  with  a  little  flask  of  otto  of 
roses,  a  package  of  camphor  and  a  few 

pearls  concealed 
in  his  garments 
his  fortune  was 
made.  If  a  single 
ship  of  the  ar- 
gosy sent  out 
from  Lisbon  came 
back  with  a  load 
of  sandalwood,  in- 
digo or  nutmeg  it 
was  regarded  as 
a  successful  ven- 
ture. You  know 
from  reading  the 
Bible,  or  if  not 
that,  from  your 
reading  of  Ara- 
bian Nights,  that 
a  few  grains  of 
frankincense  or  a 
few  drops  of  per- 
fumed oil  were 
regarded  as  gifts 
worthy  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  king 
or   a   god.    These 
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products  of  the  Orient  were  equally 
in  demand  by  the  toilet  and  the  tem- 
ple. The  unctorium  was  an  adjunct 
of  the  Roman  bathroom.  Kings  had  to 
be  greased  and  fumigated  before  they 
were  thought  fit  to  sit  upon  a  throne. 
There  was  a  theory,  not  yet  altogether 
extinct,  that  medicines  brought  from  a 
distance  were  most  efficacious,  especi- 
ally if,  besides  being  expensive,  they 
tasted  bad  like  myrrh  or  smelled  bad 
like  asafetida.  And  if  these  failed  to 
save  the  princely  patient  he  was  em- 
balmed in  aromatics  or,  as  we  now  call 
them,  antiseptics  of  the  benzene  series. 

Today,  as  always,  men  are  willing  to 
pay  high  for  the  titillation  of  the 
senses  of  smell  and  taste.  The  African 
savage  will  trade  off  an  ivory  tusk  for 
a  piece  of  soap  reeking  with  synthetic 
musk.  The  clubman  will  pay  $10  for 
a  bottle  of  wine  which  consists  mostly 
of  water  with  about  ten  per  cent  of  al- 
cohol, worth  a  cent  or  two,  but  contains 
an  unweighable  amount  of  the  "bou- 
quet" that  can  only  be  produced  on  the 
sunny  slopes  of  Champagne  or  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine.  But  very  likely  the 
reader  is  quite  as  extravagant,  for 
when  one  buys  the  natural  violet  per- 
fumery he  is  paying  at  the  rate  of  more 
than.  $10,000  a  pound  for  the  odorifer- 
ous pil  it  contains;  the  rest  is  mere 
water  and  alcohol.  But  you  would  not 
want  the  pure  undiluted  oil  if  you  could 
get  it,  for  it  is  unendurable.  A  single 
whiff  of  it  paralyzes  your  sense  of  smell 
for  a  time  just  as  a  loud  noise  deafens 
you. 

Of  the  five  senses,  three  are  physical 
and  two  chemical.  By  touch  we  discern 
pressures  and  surface  textures.  By 
hearing  we  receive  impressions  of  cer- 
tain air  waves  and  by  sight  of  certain 
ether  waves.  But  smell  and  taste  lead 
us  to  the  heart  of  the  molecule  and  en- 
able us  to  tell  how  the  atoms  are  put 
together.  These  twin  senses  stand  like 
sentries  at  the  portals  of  the  body, 
where  they  closely  scrutinize  everything 
that  enters.  Sounds  and  sights  may  be 
disagreeable,  but  they  are  never  fatal. 
A  man  can  live  in  a  boiler  factory  or  in 
a  cubist  art  gallery,  but  he  cannot  live 
in  a  room  containing  hydrogen  sulfide. 
Since  it  is  more  important  to  be  warned 
of  danger  than  guided  to  delights  our 
senses  are  made  more  sensitive  to  pain 
than  pleasure.  We  can  detect  by  the 
smell  one  two-millionth  of  a  milligram 
of  oil  of  roses  or  musk,  but  we  can  de- 
tect one  two-billionth  of  a  milligram 
of  mercaptan,  which  is  the  vilest  smell- 
ing compound  that  man  has  so  far  in- 
vented. If  you  do  not  know  how  much 
a  milligram  is-  consider  a  drop  picked 
up  by  the  point  of  a  needle  and  imagine 
that  divided  into  two  billion  parts.  Also 
try  to  estimate  the  weight  of  the  odor- 
ous particles  that  guide  a  dog  to  the  fox 
or  warn  a  deer  of  the  presence  of  man. 
The  unaided  nostril  can  rival  the  spec- 
troscope in  the  detection  and  analysis 
of  unweighable  amounts  of  matter. 

What  we  call  flavor  or  savor  is  a 
joint  effect  of  taste  and  odor  in  which 
the  latter  predominates.  There  are  only 
four  tastes  of  importance,  acid,  alka- 
line, bitter  and  sweet.  The  acid,  or  sour 
taste,    is    the    perception    of    hydrogen 
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Concrete  road  near  Greer,  S.  C  on  National  Highway,  built  by  Slattery  &  Henry 
P.  F.  Patton,  County  Engineer 

Inefficient  Highways 
Must  Go 

EVERY  day  or  two  some  disturbance  threatens  a 
source  of  food  supply,  principally  because  of  lack  of  trans- 
portation facilities.     Greater  production  by  farm  and  factory  will 
avail  us  little  with  inadequate  transportation.      Perishable  products  must 
be  moved  to  market  quickly. 

Never  before  has  there  been  such  pressing  need  of 

hard,  permanent  roads  ■ —  connected  systems  of  concrete  roads, 
good  365  days  a  year — enabling  trucks  to  handle  short  hauls,  thus  relieving 
congestion  on  railroads. 

War  supplies  must  not  be  held  up  because  railroads 

have  to  handle  short  haul  traffic  which  should  go  via  the  motor 
truck  and  concrete  highway.  But  the  motor  truck  can  work  economically 
only  on  the  best  paved  highway.  Gravel  and  macadam  roads  cannot  stand 
the  strain  of  swiftly  moving,  heavily  loaded  motor  trucks.  The  wear  and 
tear  of  such  traffic  makes  expensive  repair  necessary  frequently.  Event- 
ually they  must  be  rebuilt.    We  must  literally  pave  the  ways  with  concrete. 

Only  about  one  per  cent  of  our  country  highways 

has  been  improved.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  are  awaiting 
the  magic  of  concrete  pavement  to  make  each  of  these  miles  an  efficient 
arm  of  our  railroads.  Agricultural,  industrial  and  military  needs  are  in- 
sistently demanding  concrete  roads. 

Be  sure  you  know  what  a  concrete  road  is.  Concrete 

is  made  of  portland  cement,  sand  and  pebbles  or  crushed  stone,  and 
water.      It    is  hard  and  durable,  rigid  and  unyielding.      Concrete  is  the 

material  used  in  building  concrete  dams,  factories, 
bridges,  and  big  engineering  works  like  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  requiring  great  solidity  and  strength. 

Concrete  Roads  Are   Not   Expensive 

Materials  required  in  the  construction  of 
concrete  roads  are  obtainable  practically  every- 
where. Their  first  cost  is  moderate  and  upkeep 
is  insignificant.  They  are  good  many  years  after 
the  debt  incurred  to  pay  for  them  has  been  wiped 
out.  They  reduce  taxes  by  saving  maintenance 
expense.     Concrete  roads  are  permanent. 
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atoms  charged  with  positive  electricity. 
The  alkaline,  or  soapy  taste,  is  the  per- 
ception of  hydroxyl  radicles  charged 
with  negative  electricity.  The  bitter  and 
sweet  tastes  and  all  the  odors  depend 
upon  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
compound,  but  the  laws  of  the  relation 
have  not  yet  been  worked  out.  Since 
these  sense  organs,  the  taste  and  smell 
buds,  are  sunk  in  the  moist  mucous 
membrane  they  can  only  be  touched  by 
substances  somewhat  soluble  in  water, 
and  to  reach  the  sense  of  smell  they 
must  also  be  volatile  so  as  to  be  dif- 
fused in  the  air  inhaled  by  the  nose. 
The  "taste"  of  food  is  mostly  due  to  the 
volatile  odors  of  it  that  creep  up  the 
back-stairs  into  the  olfactory  chamber. 
A  chemist  given  an  unknown  sub- 
stance would  have  to  make  an  elemen- 
tary analysis  and  some  tedious  tests  to 
determine  whether  it  contained  methyl 
or  ethyl  groups,  whether  it  was  an  alde- 
hyde or  an  ester,  whether  the  carbon 
atoms  were  singly  or  doubly  linked  and 
whether  it  was  an  open  chain  or  closed. 
But  let  him  get  a  whiff  of  it  and  he  can 
give  instantly  a  pretty  shrewd  guess  as 
to  these  points.  His  nose  knows. 

ALTHO  the  chemist  does  not  yet  know 
enough  to  tell  for  certain  from  look- 
ing at  the  structural  formula  what  sort 
of  odor  the  compound  would  have  or 
whether  it  would  have  any,  yet  we  can 
divide  odoriferous  substances  into 
classes  according*  to  their  constitution. 
What  are  commonly  known  as  "fruity" 
odors  belong  mostly  to  what  the  chemist 
calls  the  fatty  or  aliphatic  series.  For 
instance,  we  may  have  in  a  ripe  fruit 
an  alcohol  (say  ethyl  or  common  alco- 
hol) and  an  acid  (say  acetic  or  vinegar) 
and  a  combination  of  these,  the  ester  or 
organic  salt  (in  this  case  ethyl  acetate), 
which  is  more  odorous  than  either  of 
its  components.  These  esters  of  the  fatty 
acids  give  the  characteristic  savor  to 
many  of  our  favorite  fruits,  candies 
and  beverages.  The  pear  flavor,  amyl 
acetate,  is  made  from  acetic  acid  and 
amyl  alcohol — tho  amyl  alcohol  (fusel 
oil)  has  a  detestable  smell.  Pineapple 
is  ethyl  butyrate — but  the  acid  part  of 
it  (butyric  acid)  is  what  gives  Lim- 
burger  cheese  its  aroma.  These  essential 
oils  are  easily  made  in  the  laboratory, 
but  cannot  be  extracted  from  the  fruit 
for  separate  use. 

If  the  carbon  chain  contains  one  or 
more  double  linkages  we  get  the  "flow- 
ery" perfumes.  For  instance,  here  is 
the  symbol  of  geraniol,  the  chief  in- 
gredient of  otto  of  roses: 

(CH1),C  =  CHCH,CH:C  (CH3)2=CHCH2OH 
geraniol 

The  rose  would  smell  as  sweet  under 
another  name,  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  would  stand  being  called 
by  the  name  of  dimethyl-2-6-octadiene- 
2-6-ol-8.  Geraniol  by  oxidation  goes  into 
the  aldehyde  citral,  which  occurs  in 
lemons,  oranges  and  verbena  flowers. 
Another  compound  of  this  group,  lin- 
alool,  is  found  in  lavender,  bergamot 
and  many  flowers. 

Geraniol,  as  you  would  see  if  you 
drew  up  its  structural  formula  in  the 
way  I  described  in  the  last  article,  con- 
tains a  chain  of  six  carbon  atoms,  that 


CREATIVE  CHEMISTRY 

This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  twelve 
articles  on  the  development  of  the 
chemical  industries  and  the  part  they 
jilay  in  modern  life.  The  articles  arc 
intended  for  three  classes  of  readers: 
(1)  those  who  have  never  studied 
chemistry,  (2)  those  icho  are  now 
studying  chemistry  and  (3)  those  who 
studied  chemistry  so  long  ago  that 
they  need  to  refresh  their  minds  on  its 
recent  advances.  The  first  article  on 
"The  Fixation  of  Nitrogen"  was  pub- 
lished in  The  Independent  of  October 
13;  the  second,  "Feeding  the  Soil"  on 
October  27,  and  the  third.  "What 
Comes  From  Coal  Tar,"  on  November 
10.  Succeeding  articles  to  appear  in  the 
second  and  fourth  issues  of  the  month 
will  discuss  such  topics  as  cellulose 
and  its  derivatives,  rubber,  resins, 
sugar,  alcohol,  rare  metals,  new  alloys, 
the  electric  furnace,  the  products  of 
corn,  cotton  and  petroleum,  and  the 
new     theories     of     atomic     structure. 


is,  the  same  number  as  make  a  benzene 
ring.  Now  if  we  shake  up  geraniol  and 
other  compounds  of  this  group  (the  di- 
olefines)  with  diluted  sulfuric  acid  the 
carbon  chain  hooks  up  to  form  a  ben- 
zene ring,  but  with  the  other  carbon 
atoms  stretched  across  it;  rather  too 
complicated  to  depict  here.  These 
"bridged  rings"  of  the  formula  C5HS, 
or  some  multiple  of  that,  constitute  the 
important  group  of  the  terpenes  which 
occur  in  turpentine  and  such  wild  and 
woodsy  things  as  sage,  lavender,  cara- 
way, pine  needles  and  eucalyptus.  Go- 
ing further  in  this  direction  we  are  led 
into  the  realm  of  the  heavy  oriental 
odors,  patchouli,  sandalwood,  cedar,  cu- 
bebs,  ginger  and  camphor.  Camphor 
can  now  be  made  directly  from  turpen- 
tine so  we  may  be  independent  of  For- 
mosa and  Borneo. 

When  we  have  a  six  carbon  ring  with- 
out double  linkings  (cyclo-aliphatic)  or 
with  one  or  two  such,  we  get  soft  and 
delicate  perfumes  like  the  violet  (ionone 
and  irone).  But  when  these  pass  into 
the  benzene  ring  with  its  three  double 
linkages  the  odor  becomes  more  power- 
ful and  so  characteristic  that  the  name 
"aromatic  compound  "  has  been  extend- 
ed to  the  entire  class  of  benzene  deriva- 
tives, altho  many  of  them  are  odorless. 
The  essential  oils  of  jasmine,  orange 
blossoms,  musk,  heliotrope,  tuberose, 
ylang  ylang,  etc.,  consist  mostly  of  this 
class  and  can  be  made  from  the  com- 
mon source  of  aromatic  compounds,  coal 
tar. 

THE  synthetic  flavors  and  perfumes 
are  made  in  the  same  way  as  tho 
dyes  by  starting  with  some  coal  tar 
product  or  other  crude  material  and 
building  up  the  molecule  to  the  desired 
complexity.  For  instance,  let  us  start 
with  phenol,  the  ill-smelling  and  poison- 
ous carbolic  acid  of  disagreeable  asso- 
ciations and  evil  fame.  Treat  this  to 
soda-water  and  it  is  transformed  into 
salicylic  acid,  a  white  odorless  powder, 
used  as  a  preservative  and  as  a  rheuma- 
tism remedy.  Add  to  this  methyl  alcohol 
which  is  obtained  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  wood  and  is  much  more 
poisonous  than  ordinary  ethyl  alcohol. 
The  alcohol  and  the  acid  heated  together 


will  unite  with  the  aid  of  a  little  sul- 
furic acid  and  we  get  what  the  chemist 
calls  methyl  salicylate  and  other  people 
call  oil  of  wintergreen,  the  same  as  is 
found  in  wintergreen  berries  and  birch 
bark.  We  have  inherited  a  taste  for  this 
from  our  pioneer  ancestors  and  we  use 
it  extensively  to  flavor  our  soft  drinks, 
gum,  tooth  paste  and  candy,  but  the 
Europeans  have  not  yet  found  out  how 
nice  it  is. 

But,  starting  with  phenol  again,  let 
us  heat  it  with  caustic  alkali  and  chloro- 
form. This  gives  us  two  new  compounds 
of  the  same  composition,  but  differing  a 
little  in  the  order  of  the  atoms.  If  you 
refer  back  to  the  diagram  of  the  ben- 
zene ring  which  I  gave  in  the  last  arti- 
cle, you  will  see  that  there  are  six  hy- 
drogen atoms  attached  to  it.  Now  any 
or  all  these  hydrogen  atoms  may  be  re- 
placed by  other  elements  or  groups  and 
what  the  product  is  depends;  not  only 
on  what  the  new  elements  are,  but 
where  they  are  put.  It  is  like  spelling 
words.  The  three  letters  t,  r  and  a 
mean  very  different  things  according  to 
whether  they  are  put  together  as  art, 
tar  or  rat.  Or,  to  take  a  more  apposite 
illustration,  every  hostess  knows  that 
the  success  of  her  dinner  depends  upon 
how  she  seats  her  guests  around  the 
table.  So  in  the  case  of  aromatic  com- 
pounds, a  little  difference  in  the  seating 
arrangement  around  the  benzene  ring 
changes  the  character.  The  two  deriva- 
tives of  phenol,  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, have  two  substituting  groups. 
One  is  — 0 — H  (called  the  hydroxyl 
group).  The  other  is  — CHO  (called  the 
aldehyde  group).  If  they  are  opposite 
(called  the  para  position)  we  have  an 
odorless  white  solid.  If  they  are  side  by 
side  (called  the  ortho  position)  we  have 
an  oil  with  the  odor  of  meadowsweet. 
Treating  the  odorless  solid  with  methyl 
alcohol  we  get  audepine  (or  anisic  alde- 
hyde) which  is  the  perfume  of  haw- 
thorn blossoms.  But  treating  the  other 
of  the  twin  products,  the  fragrant  oil, 
with  dry  acetic  acid  ("Perkin's  reac- 
tion") we  get  cumarin,  which  is  the  per- 
fume part  of  the  tonka  or  tonquin 
beans  that  our  forefathers  used  to 
carry  in  their  snuff  boxes.  One  ounce  of 
cumarin  is  equal  to  four  pounds  of 
tonka  beans.  It  smells  sufficiently  like 
vanilla  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  it 
in  cheap  extracts.  In  perfumery  it  is 
known  as  "new  mown  hay." 

YOU  may  remember  what  I  said  two 
weeks  ago  about  the  career  of  Wil- 
liam Henry  Perkin,  the  boy  who  loved 
chemistry  better  than  eating,  and  how 
he  discovered  the  coal  tar  dyes.  Well,  it 
is  also  to  his  ingenious  mind  that  we 
owe  the  starting  of  the  coal  tar  perfume 
business  which  has  had  almost  as  im- 
portant a  development.  Perkin  made 
cumarin  in  1868,  but  this,  like  the  dye 
industry,  escaped  from  English  hands 
and  flew  over  the  North  Sea.  Before  . 
the  war  Germany  was  exporting  $1,500,- 
000  worth  of  synthetic  perfumes  a  year. 
Part  of  these  went  to  France  where  they 
were  mixt  and  put  up  in  fancy  bottles 
with  French  names  and  sold  to  Ameri- 
cans at  fancy  prices. 
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The  true  vanilla  flavor,  vanillin,  was 
made  by  Tiemann  in  1874.  At  first  it  sold 
for  nearly  $800  a  pound,  but  now  it  may 
be  bad  for  $10.  How  extensively  it  is  now 
used  in  chocolate,  ice  cream,  soda  water, 
cakes  and  the  like  we  all  know.  It  should 
be  noted  that  cumarin  and  vanillin,  how- 
ever they  may  be  made,  are  not  imitations, 
but  identical  with  the  chief  constituent  of 
the  tonka  and  vanilla  beans  and,  of  course, 
are  equally  wholesome  or  harmless.  But 
the  nice  palate  can  distinguish  a  richer 
flavor  in  the  natural  extracts,  for  they  con- 
tain small  quantities  of  other  savory  in- 
gredients. 

A  true  perfume  consists  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  odoriferous  chemical  compounds  mixt 
in  such  proportions  as  to  produce  a  single 
harmonious  effect  upon  the  sense  of  smell. 
In  a  fine  brand  of  perfume  may  be  com- 
pounded a  dozen  or  twenty  different  in- 
gredients and  these,  if  they  are  natural 
essences,  are  complex  mixtures  of  a  dozen 
or  so  distinct  substances.  Perfumery  is  one 
of  the  fine  arts.  The  perfumer,  like  the 
orchestra  leader,  must  know  how  to  com- 
bine and  coordinate  his  instruments  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  sensation.  A  Wagnerian 
opera  requires  103  musicians.  A  Strauss 
opera  requires  112.  Now  if  the  concert 
manager  wants  to  economize  he  will  insist 
upon  cutting  down  on  the  most  expensive 
musicians  and  dropping  out  some  of  the 
others  say,  the  supernumerary  violinists 
and  the  man  who  blows  a  single  blast 
or  tinkles  a  triangle  once  in  the  course  of 
the  evening.  Only  the  trained  ear  will  de- 
tect the  difference  and  the  manager  can 
make  more  money. 

Suppose  our  mercenary  impresario  were 
unable  to  get  into  the  concert  hall  of  his 
famous  rival.  He  would  then  listen  outside 
the  window  and  analyze  the  sound  in  this 
fashion :  "Fifty  per  cent  of  the  sound  is 
made  by  the  tuba,  20  per  cent  by  the  bass 
drum,  15  per  cent  by  the  cello  and  10  per 
cent  by  the  clarinet.  There  are  some  other 
instruments,  but  they  are  not  loud  and  I 
guess  if  we  can  leave  them  out  nobody  will 
know  the  difference."  So  he  makes  up  his 
orchestra  out  of  these  four  alone  and  many 
people  do  not  know  the  difference. 

The  cheap  perfumer  goes  about  it  in  the 
same  -way.  He  analyzes,  for  instance,  the 
otto  or  oil  of  roses  which  now  costs  about 
$250 — if  you  can  get  it  at  any  price — and 
he  finds  that  the  chief  ingredient  is  gera- 
niol  costing  only  $5  and  next  is  citronelol 
costing  $20;  then  comes  nerol  and  others. 
So  he  makes  up  a  cheap  brand  of  perfum- 
ery out  of  three  or  four  such  compounds. 
But  the  genuine  oil  of  roses,  like  other 
natural  essences,  contains  a  dozen  or  more 
constituents  and  to  leave  many  of  them 
out  is  like  reducing  an  orchestra  to  a  few 
loud-sounding  instruments  or  a  painting  to 
a  three-color  print.  A  few  years  ago  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  make  music  electrically 
by  producing  separately  each  kind  of  sound 
vibration  contained  in  the  instruments  imi- 
tated. Theoretically  that  seems  easy  but 
practically  the  tone  was  not  satisfactory 
because  the  tones  and  overtones  of  a  full 
orchestra  or  even  of  a  single  violin  are  too 
numerous  and  complex  to  In1  reproduced 
individually.  So  the  synthetic  perfumes 
have  not  driven  out  the  natural  perfumes, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  have  aided  and  stimu- 
lated the  growth  of  (lowers  for  essences. 
The   otto   or   attar   of   roses,    favorite  of   the 

Persian    monarchs   and    romancers,   has  in 

recent  years  come  chiefly  from  Bulgaria. 
But  wars  are  not  made  witli  rosewater  and 
the  Bulgars  are  now  engaged  in  other  busi- 
ness than  cultivating  their  own  gardens. 
The  alembic  or  still  was  invented  by  the 
Arabian  alchemists  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  essential  oil  or  attar  of  roses. 
But  distillation,  even  with  the  aid  of  steam. 


Building  the 
Pullman  Car 


THE  strength  of   the 
Pullman    Car     repre- 
sents one  of  the  best 
forms    of    insurance     the 
traveler  can  buy. 

For  seven  years  every 
car  built  by  the  Pullman 
Company  for  its  service 
has  been  of  solid  steel. 
These  cars  possess  the 
rigidity  and  strength  of  a 
battleship. 

During  this  period  a 
large  proportion  of  the 
older,  but  still  modern  cars, 
have  also  been  rebuilt  to 
almost  equal  strength. 

This  has  been  accom- 
plished by  introducing 
steel    under-frames,    steel 


vestibules  and  steel  sheath- 
ing on  the  sides. 

In  addition  to  the  factor 
of  safety,  fifty  years  of  ex- 
perience in  designing  and 
building  cars  has  brought 
about  an  almost  unheard 
of  development  in  travel- 
ing convenience  and 
luxury. 

The  modern  Pullman  is 
fully  equipped  with  the 
most  up  -  to  -  date  steam 
fitting,  electric  wiring  and 
plumbing. 

It  offers  a  degree  of 
safety,  innumerable  luxu- 
ries and  a  personal  service 
that  have  established  a 
world-wide  reputation. 


THE  PULLMAN  COMPANY 

Chicago 
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For  Swollen  Veins 


Absorbine.  J 

THE  ANTISEPTIC    LINIMENT 


That  Absorbine,  Jr.,  wouU  relieve  Vari- 
|  cose  Veins  was  discovered  by  arLold  gentleman 
[  who  had  suffered  with  swollen  veins  for 
I  nearly  fifty  years.  He  had  made  many  un- 
]  successful  efforts  to  get  relief  and  finally  tried 
I  Absorbine,  Jr.,  knowing  i:s  value  in  reducing 
1   swellings,  aches,  pains  and  soreness. 

Absorbine,  Jr.,  relieved  him,  and  after  he 

\    had  applied  it  regularly  for  a  few  weeks  he 

told  us  that  his  legs  were  as  smooth  as  when 

1    he  was  a  boy  and  all  the  Dain  and  soreness 

1    had  ceased. 

Thousands  have  since  used  this  antiseptic 
|  liniment  for  this  purpose  with  remarkably 
I    good  results 

Absorbine,  Jr.,  is  made  of  oils  and 

extracts   from    pure  herbs  and   when 

rubbed  upon  the  skin  is  quickly  taken 

up  by  the  pores;  the  blood  circulation 

in    surrounding    parts   is    thereby 

stimulated  and  healing  helped. 

$1.00  a  Bottle  at  Druggists 
or  Postpaid 

A  LIBERAL  TRIAL  BOTTLE  will  be  mailed 
to  your  address  for  10c  in  stamps. 
Booklet  free. 


ABSORB1NEJH 


W   F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F. 
283  Temple  St..  Springfield,  Mass.    1 

imiiiiiiinii!iiiiHiHiin!'Hii"i!iiiiiiiniiiiniiii!nin!iinniiniin!iiiiiiiiininiii[r 


♦ 
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ANDIRONS 

MARBLE,  STONE  and  WOOD 
MANTELS 

Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company 

2  West  47th  Street        New  York  City 


Tycos 


TEMPERATURE  INSTRUMENTS  a 


lycos  Instruments  are  confined  to  no  one  particular  industry  or  application.  In 
every  industry  where  temperature  is  a  factor  will  be  found  Tycos  indicating,  con- 
trolling and  recording  temperature  instruments.  In  the  home,  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession, on  the  farm,  in  fact  in  almost  every  walk  of  life  lycos  products  are  in  daily 
use.  Our  factory  thus  supplies  the  world 

£S2?*5KSE?-3i5SJ5£   Taytat -Instrument Companies 

address  for  folder  "On  the  Trail  of  the  Rochester  N.  Y 

Thermometer"  and  other  literature. 


Cuaranteed  Genuine  Leather  Pocketbook 

The  "American  Bankroll"— 1!»'8  Model.  Combination  Bill- 
fold, Coin-  urse.  Card  and  Photo-c.ise  of  Finest,  Genuine 
Black  Seal  Gram  Leather  with  the  ntn>w  and  eletrance  of  a 
Dollar  Article  for  only  50c,  postpaid.  ($5.40  per  do/.  »  Any 
name  beautifully  enirrav.  <j  m  23-Karat  Genuine  Gold)  free 
(street  number  and  city  :>uc  each  extra.  >  Iron-strong,  >  et  won- 
derfully limp  and  flexible  Measures  3x48-4  in.  folded.  Has 
coin-purse,  bill-pocket,  photo  or  pass-window,  2  eecretpocketa, 
check  book  bolder  and  4»-pajre  Memo-  Diary  brimful  of  tnt*>reat- 
foi?  and  necessary  information.  If  unable  to  iret  money  order  or 
bank  draft,  send  postajje  stamps.  12th  annual  catalog-  of  hitch- 
rrade  GUARANTEED  LEATHER  GOODS  and  NOVELTIES 
free  with  orders  I  or  "Bankroll' '  or  sent  *Jodo  for  loc  postage* 

U.  S.  LEATHER  GOODS  COMPANY  Entabtinked  VJOG 

V.  ^6ecl06-S-10W.U.koSt,,Ctucago   incorporated  1310  QoEHTtriCATiow)^ 


50c 

Postpaid 


Satisfaction, 
Guaranteed 

Fits  any  Pocket 

/•or  Ladies an<t 
Gentlemen 

(sicunrocxns)  OSLGC01917 


What15c3fout  Nation's  Capital 

Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the  I  the  little  matter  oj  15ein  stamps  or  coin  will  bring  you  1  the  Pathfinder 


The  little  matter  of  15c  in  stamps  or  coin  will  bring  you  I  the  Pathfinder 
13  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  weekly,  published  at 
the  Nation's  center,  for  the  Nation ;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the 
world  and  tellsthe  truth  and  only  the  truth  ;  now  in  its  25th  year.  This  pa- 
per fills  the  bill  without  emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  but  $1  a  year  If  you 
want  to  keep  posted  on  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  expense 
of  time  or  money,  this  is  your  means.  If  you  want  a  paper  in  your  home 
which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertaining,  wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  you  would  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  everything 
clearly,  fairly,  briefly— here  it  is.  Send  15c  to  show  that  you  might  like  such  a  paper,  and  we  will  scud  the  Pathfinder  on  probation  13 
weeks.    The  13c  does  not  repay  us,  but  wc  are  glad  to  invest  iu  new  friends.    The  Pathfinder,  Box  39      , Washington,  D.  C. 


Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the 
nerve- center  of  civilization  ;  history  is  being 
made  at  this  world  capital.  The  Pathfinder's 
illustrated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear,  im- 
partial and  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affairs 
during   these  strenuous,  epoch-making  days. 


:  m  n  HmiiHirarmroiraniiiiimi imiiiiiiininmirainiiiiiiiiiiiiDi itiMiiiiiuiiiiifTiEuiinmssrrai  in ■ 

WEBSTER'S  NEW  Whatever  your  questions  —  be  it  the  pronunciation 

IVTrnuiTinuii  of  a  new  term;    the  spelling  of  a  puzzling  word: 

111  I  tKNATIONAL  tho  locolmn    of  Nigeria. the   meaning  of         - 

nifTinN&DY  W  'rac*or-  ""^  coa'  etc^thisNew  Creation         J&?? 

UlwllV/HMKI    li_3  contains  a  clear,  accurate. final  answer 

G.&C.MERRIAM  CO..  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS.  aVMLU' . "£$,}??.*-'"'"' 
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is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  For  instance, 
the  distilled  rose  oil  contains  anywhere- 
from  10  to  74  per  cent  of  a  paraffin  wax 
(stearopten)  that  is  odorless  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  phenyl-ethyl  alcohol  which 
is  an  important  constituent  of  the 
scent  of  the  roses,  is  broken  up  in  the 
process  of  distillation.  So  the  perfumer  can 
improve  on  the  natural  or  rather  the  dis- 
tilled oil  by  leaving  out  part  of  the  paraffin 
and  adding  the  missing  alcohol.  Even  the 
imported  article  taken  direct  from  the  still 
is  not  always  genuine  for  the  wily  Bulgar 
sometimes  "increases  the  yield"  by  sprink- 
ling his  roses  in  the  vat  with  synthetic 
geraniol  just  as  the  wily  Italian  pours  a 
barrel  of  American  cottonseed  oil  over  his 
olives  in  the  press. 

Another  method  of  extracting  the  scent 
of  flowers  is  by  enfleurage  which  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  tendency  of  fats  to  absorb 
odors.  You  know  how  butter  set  beside  fish 
in  the  ice  box  will  get  a  fishy  flavor.  In 
enfleurage  moist  air  is  carried  up  a  tower 
passing  alternately  over  trays  of  fresh  flow- 
ers, say  violets,  and  over  glass  plates  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  layer  of  lard.  The  per- 
fumed lard  may  then  be  used  as  a  pomade 
or  the  perfume  may  be  extracted  by  alcohol. 

But  many  sweet  flowers  do  not  readily 
yield  an  essential  oil,  so  in  such  cases  we 
have  to  rely  altogether  upon  more  or  less 
successful  substitutes.  For  instance,  the 
perfumes  sold  under  the  names  of  "helio- 
trope," "lily  of  the  valley,"  "lilac,"  "cycla- 
men," "honeysuckle,"  "sweet  pea,"  "arbu- 
tus," "mayflower"  and  "magnolia"  are  not 
produced  from  these  flowers  but  are  simply 
imitations  made  from  other  essences,  syn- 
thetic or  natural.  Among  the  "thousand 
flowers"  that  contribute  to  the  "Eau  de 
Mille  Fleurs"  are  the  civet  cat,  the  musk 
deer  and  the  sperm  whale.  Some  of  the 
published  formulas  for  "Jockey  Club"  call 
for  civet  or  ambergris  and  those  of  "Lav- 
ender Water"  for  musk  and  civet.  The  less 
said  about  the  origin  of  these  three  animal 
perfumes  the  better.  Fortunately  they  are 
becoming  too  expensive  to  use  and  are 
being  displaced  by  synthetic  products  more 
agreeable  to  a  refined  imagination.  The 
musk  deer  may  now  be  saved  from  extinc- 
tion since  we  can  made  tri-nitro-butyl- 
xylene  from  coal  tar.  This  synthetic  musk 
passes  muster  to  human  nostrils,  but  a  cat 
will  turn  up  her  nose  at  it.  The  synthetic 
musk  is  not  only  much  cheaper  than  the 
natural,  but  a  dozen  times  as  strong,  or 
let  us  say,  goes  a  dozen  times  as  far,  for 
nobody  wants  it  any  stronger. 

Such  powerful  scents  as  these  are  only 
pleasant  when  highly  diluted  yet  they  are, 
as  we  have  seen,  essential  ingredients  of 
the  finest  perfumes.  For  instance,  the  nat- 
ural oil  of  jasmine  and  other  flowers  con- 
tains traces  of  indols  and  skatols  which 
have  most  disgusting  odors.  Tho  our  olfac- 
tory organs  cannot  detect  their  presence 
yet  we  perceive  their  absence  so  they  have 
to  be  put  into  the  artificial  perfume.  Just 
so  a  brief  but  violent  discord  in  a  piece  of 
music  or  a  glaring  color  contrast  in  a 
painting  may  be  necessary  to  the  harmony 
of  the  whole. 

It  is  absurd  to  object  to  "artificial"  per- 
fumes for  practically  all  perfumes  now  sold 
are  artificial  in  the  sense  of  being  com- 
pounded by  the  art  of  the  perfumer  and 
whether  the  materials  he  uses  are  derived 
from  the  flowers  of  yesteryear  or  of  Car- 
boniferous Era  is  nobody's  business  but  his. 
And  he  does  not  tell.  The  materials  can  be 
purchased  in  the  open  market.  Various 
recipes  can  be  found  in  the  books.  But 
every  famous  perfumer  guards  well  the 
secret  of  his  formulas  and  hands  it  as  a 
legacy  to  his  posterity.  The  ancient  Roman 
family  of  Frangipani  has  been  made  im- 
mortal by  one  such  hereditary  recipe.  The 
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Farina  family  still  claims  to  have  the  ex- 
clusive knowledge  of  how  to  make  Eau  de 
Cologne.  The  requirements  are  strict.  A  per- 
fume must  be  lasting,  but  not  strong.  All 
its  ingredients  must  continue  to  evaporate 
in  the  same  proportion  otherwise  it  will 
change  odor  and  deteriorate.  Scents  kill  one 
another  as  colors  do.  The  minutest  trace  of 
some  impurity  or  foreign  odor  may  spoil 
the  whole  effect.  Then,  too,  the  combina- 
tion that  would  be  suitable  for  a  toilet 
water  would  not  be  good  for  a  talcum  pow- 
der and  might  spoil  in  a  soap.  Perfumery 
is  used  even  in  the  "scentless"  powders  and 
soaps.  In  fact  it  is  now  used  more  exten- 
sively, if  less  intensively,  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  During  the 
Unwashed  Ages,  commonly  called  the  Dark 
Ages,  between  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  baths  and  construction  of  the  mod- 
ern bathroom,  the  art  of  the  perfumer,  like 
all  the  fine  arts,  suffered  an  eclipse.  "The 
odor  of  sanctity"  was  in  highest  esteem  and 
what  that  odor  was  may  be  imagined  from 
reading  the  lives  of  the  saints.  But  in  the 
course  of  centuries  the  refinements  of  life 
began  to  seep  back  into  Europe  from  the 
east  by  means  of  the  Arabs  and  Crusaders, 
and  chemistry,  then  chiefly  the  art  of  cos- 
metics, began  to  revive.  When  science,  the 
greatest  democratizing  agent  on  earth,  got 
into  action  it  elevated  the  poor  to  the  ranks 
of  kings  and  priests  in  the  delights  of  the 
palate  and  the  nose.  We  should  not  despise 
these  delights  for  the  pleasure  they  confer 
is  greater,  in  amount  at  least,  than  that 
of  the  so-called  higher  senses.  We  eat  three 
times  a  day  ;  some  of  us  drink  oftener  ;  few 
of  us  visit  the  concert  hall  or  the  art  gal- 
lery as  often  as  we  do  the  dining  room. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  STUDENTS 

Find  out  from  the  Bible — or  Arabian  Nights 
— what  were  regarded  as  the  most  precious  gifts 
and  articles  of  merchandise.  How  are  they  re- 
garded now?  In  what  ways  are  you  richer  than 
an  ancient  king  and  why? 

What  febrifuge  comes  from  Peru  and  what 
fertilizer   from   Chile  ? 

Look  up  in  the  dictionary  all  the  definitions 
of  all  the  words  that  you  do  not  know — also 
while  you  are  about  it  find  out  what  they  mean. 

What  did  the  alchemist  mean  when  he  talked 
of  "the  essence  of  a  flower"  and  "the  spirit  of 
wine"?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  word 
esse?   What  is  the  derivation  of  quintessence? 

Put  a  little  methyl  alcohol  and  salicylic  acid 
in  a  test  tube,  add  cautiously  a  few  drops  of 
concentrated  sulfuric  acid  and  heat  gently.  Smell 
the  vapor  and  you  will  detect  the  odor  of  win- 
tergreen  (methyl  salicylate).  Do  not  taste,  for 
the  sulfuric  acid  is  poisonous.  The  product  would 
have  to  be  purified  by  distillation.  Try  the  same 
experiment  with  methyl  a'cohol  and  benzoic  acid 
and  sulfuric  acid.  The  product  is  methyl  benzo- 
ate,  a  constituent  of  jasmine.  Try  the  same  ex- 
periment with  ethyl  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  and 
sulfuric  to  get  a  fruity  odor. 

READING  REFERENCES 

Read  up  on  the  methods  of  extracting  per- 
fumes from  flowers  in  any  encyclopedia  or  in 
Duncan's  "Chemistry  of  Commerce"  or  Tilden's 
"Chemical  Discovery  in  the  Twentieth  Century" 
or  Rogers'   "Industrial   Chemistry." 

The  pamphlet  containing  a  synopsis  of  the 
lectures  by  the  late  Alois  von  Isakovics  on  "Syn- 
thetic Perfumes  and  Flavors,"  published  by  the 
Synfieur  Scientific  Laboratories,  Monticello,  New 
York,  is  immensely  interesting.  Van  Dyk  &  Co., 
New  York,  issue  a  pamphlet  on  the  composition 
of  oil  of  rose.  Gildemeister's  "The  Volatile  Oils" 
is  excellent  on  the  history  of  the  subject.  Wal- 
ter's "Manual  for  the  Essence  Industry"  (Wiley) 
gives  methods  and  recipes.  For  recent  informa- 
tion and  addresses  see  current  numbers  of  The 
American   Perfumer. 

At  the  end  of  my  first  article  I  mentioned  sev- 
eral books  of  popular  chemistry  that  might  be 
read  with  profit  in  connection  with  this  course. 
To  these  I  can  now  add  "Everyman's  Chemistry" 
by  Ellwood  Hendrick,  just  issued  by  Harpers  in 
the  Modern  Science  Series  ($2).  It  is  written 
in  a  lively  style  and  assumes  no  previous  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry  from  the  reader.  The  chapters 
on  cellulose,  gums,  sugars  and  oils  are  particu- 
larly interesting. 

I  ought  also  to  call  attention  to  the  "Chemis- 
try of  Common  Things"  published  by  Allyn  & 
Bacon,  Boston,  a  popular  high  school  text-book 
but  differing  from  most  text-books  in  being 
readab'e  and  attractive.  Its  descriptions  of  in- 
dustrial processes  are  brief  but  clear.  The 
"Achievements  of  Chemical  Science,"  by  James 
C.  Philip  (Macmillan),  is  a  handy  little  book, 
easy  reading  for  pupils. 


Photo  shows  what  happens  to  a  piece  of 
paper  after  heat  is  applied  for  a  minute  or 
so  to  a  section  of  the  wall  of  a  single-wall  fil- 
ing cabinet.  Single-wall  cabinets  are  wholly 
inadequate  for  fire  protection.  For  safety  you 
must  use  "Y  and  E"  "Fire-Wall"  Cabinets  or 
"Y  and  E"  Super  Wood. 


As  photo  shows,  paper  remains  unscorched 
no  matter  how  long  you  apply  the  same 
alcohol  flame  to  a  section  of  a  "Fire-Wall"  cab- 
inet. "Fire-Wall"  construction  means  double 
steel  walls  with  asbestos  and  air  chambers 
between,  like  a  safe — an  exclusive  "Y  and 
E"  invention. 


The  Conclusive  Test  Warns  You  to 
Buy  "Fire-Wall"  Filing  Cabinets 


The  ordinary  steel  filing 
cabinet  is  made  with  single 
walls.  In  addition  to  our 
"Fire-Wall"  and  Super  Wood 
we  ourselves  make  and  sell 
certain  single-wall  filing  cab- 


insulating  chambers  between 
— like  a  safe.  This  type  of 
cabinet  is  an  exclusive  'Y  and 


E"  invention. 


REHU.9.PAT.OFT'. 


As  a  further  protection  we 
equip  each  drawer  with  auto- 


inets;  but, from  our  long  experience  we  matic  safety  latches  which  lock  and 

recommend  them  only    for    vaults  or  unlock  without  a  key  and  keep  the 

where  the  papers  are  so    unimportant  drawers  shut.    This  feature  is  especially 

that  their  destruction  would  not  matter,  valuable  when  the  cabinets  are  tipped  up 

Fire  heats  the  interior  of  a  single-wall  or  over,  as  during  a  fire  or  when  moving, 

steel   filing  cabinet   like  an  incinerator,  Also  the  drawers  move  on  "Y  and  E" 

chars  the  papers,  and  withers  them  " frictionless"  suspension    slides.      These 

away  to  ashes.     If  you  want  steel  and  also  are  exclusive  "Y  and  E"  features, 
want  fire-protection  also,  the  only  thing        "Fire-Wall" cabinetsare  manufac- 

you  can  buy  is  a  stack  of  "Fire- Wall"  tured  in  standard   sizes   for   corre-     , 

filing  cabinets.      It   is  better  to  use  the  spondence,  bilk,  legal-cap  papers,  doc-      / 

heavily  veneered  wood  cabinets  of  today  uments,  storage,  cards,   etc.    Olive,      ' 

than  the  ordinary  steel  cabinets  of  single-  oak'  or  mahoSany  fimshes-  , 

wall  construction.     "Fire-Wall"  con-       rAsk  us  [OI  ?m  ?ewpocket-s,,o  / 

YandF." 


VaWMANandFRBE  M  FG.(p. 


reference  book    of   fine   office 
struction  means  built  with  double  steel    equipment  No.  3016-M.  (Murk.  /  '  RodwurJlY 
walls,  with  asbestos  lining  and  dead-air    coupon  and  mail  today.        ,  without 

°  r  '  i . Be  or  ob- 

/  llgal 

.  land 

/        about  items  checked 
x   below. 

In    "Flre-WiU"    Steel 
100    ct      Paul    St       Rnrhfster     NY  '       Cabinets,  Q  v 

Maker,  of  "Y  and  E"   Filing  Device,  and  Office  System.      ,    J- 

/I  Desks.  H  Safe. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  y  Transfer  I 

l>w      Vorfc        Allilnv       Ww-irlc  .  ■'  k'    T«lbOOk 

l'l,;i  \v  .,  i        i      i.'   rl  ,•;     •\'"-',k-     '     back  II  M 

Philadelphia,   Washington,   Pittsburgh,   Buffalo,   Cleveland,    /      [ndM 

Lnicago,     Kansas    City,     I. ns    Angeles,    San     Francisco,    ,      s*  tem,    I  ;    Bl 

Oakland,      2000    Agents    and    Dealers    in    more    than     /  1 

1200  other  cities.     In   Canada:  The   office  Specialty    /      

Mfg.  Co.,   Ltd.,  Newmarket,  Ontario.  /  (your  business  or  proftssion) 


Boston,    Springfield,    Mas 


• 
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Yamanaka&Co. 

254  and  680  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


There  is  great  charm  in  the 
simple  beauty  of  the  Yamanaka 
lamp  with  their  attractive  porce- 
lain   bases    and    artistic    shades. 


Cleans  White  and 
Fancy  Colored 
Kid  Shoes 


Cleaning    Fluid 

IS«  2S<  SO"  E.MOO  All  Druggists 


FOR  XMAS -A  TYPEWRITER! 


Show  the  Xroas  Spirit  In  a  hi  jr  way  for 
little  money.  Our  Factory  Rebuilt 
Typewriters  are  Ideal  Xmas  Gilts 
for  children,  students,  business  people. 
They  save  you  $25  to  $75  on  your 
purchase  Standard  Makes,  thoroughly  rebuilt, 
trade-marked  and  puai  nnteol  the  same  as  new. 
branch  atom  >o  IfiatDg  c  itres  j^lve  prompt  service, 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO..  Inc.. 


Send  for  catalogue 

339  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  this  better 

PIAKYfcrl9l8 

"T)IARIES  have  been  the 
same  for  centuries,  you 
say,  but  this  one's  different. 
Twelve,  neatly-bound,  vest 
pocket  monthly  diaries,  each 
4)4  x  zYi   inches,  32  pages. 

A  page  for  each  day — 
a  book  for  each  month 

The  current  month's  happen- 
ings right  in  your  pocket. 
Don't  carry  a  bulky  year 
diary.  Here's  the  handiest, 
most  convenient,  pocket  Diary 
and  DAILY  REMINDER 
ever  devised — the  12  books 
in  a  neat  desk  holding-box 
will  be  sent,  P.  P.  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  60  cents.  Order 
right  now. 

The  J.  C.  Hall  Company 

Providence,  R.  L 


vjjt^4i3>-^i^Ji,i— ui— ag— eg-rg-gj^ia^xii 


The  New 
Books 


1 
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Barnard's  Lincoln 

IN  our  issue  of  November  3  we  published 
pictures  of  various  statues  of  Lincoln 
and  asked  our  readers  to  vote  for  which 
they  preferred  to  send  to  London.  The 
statue  by  George  Grey  Barnard  arouses  in 
different  people  fervent  admiration  or  vio- 
lent antipathy.  What  the  sculptor  himself 
meant  by  it  is  given,  together  with  ex- 
President  Taft's  speech,  in  a  dedication 
booklet  of  the  Cincinnati  monument. 
Speaking  of  the  Lincoln  life  mask  which 
he  used  as  a  model  for  the  face  Mr.  Bar- 
nard says : 

With  the  order  for  a  Lincoln  my  work  began. 
An  imaginary  Lincoln  is  an  insult  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  as  thwarting  of  democracy.  No  imita- 
tion tool  of  any  artist's  conception  but  the  tool 
God  and  Lincoln  made — Lincoln's  self — must  be 
shown.  I  found  the  many  photographs  retouched 
so  that  all  form  had  been  obliterated.  This  fact 
I  have  never  seen  in  print.  The  eyes  and  mouth 
carry  a  message,  but  the  rest  was  stippled  over, 
to  prettify  this  work  of  God,  by  the  photograph- 
ers of  the  time.  Nearing  election,  they  feared 
his  ugly  lines  might  lose  him  the  Presidency. 
So  the  lines  were  softened  down,  softened  in 
cloudy  shades  of  nothingness — this  man,  made 
like  the  oak  trees  and  granite  rocks.  To  most, 
the  life  mask  is  a  dead  thing;  to  the  arlist, 
life's   architecture. 

For  one  hundred  days  I  sought  the  secret  of 
this  face  in  the  marvelous  constructive  work  of 
God.  Here  is  no  line,  no  form,  to  interpret 
lightly,  to  evade  or  cover.  Every  atom  of  its 
surface  belongs  to  some  individual  form,  melting 
into  a  larger  form  and  again  into  the  form  of 
the  whole.  The  mystery  of  this  whole  form  na- 
ture alone  knows — man  will  never  fathom  it, 
but  at  least  he  should  not  bring  to  this  problem 
forms  of  his  own  making. 

People  say  who  saw :  "Lincoln  often  looked 
the  Christ."  This  face  is  infinitely  nearer  en 
expression  of  our  Christ  character  than  ail  the 
conventional  pictures  of  the  "son  of  God."  That 
symbolic  head,  with  its  long  hair  parted  in  the 
middle  and  features  that  never  lived,  is  the  crea- 
tion of  artists,  Lincoln's  face  the  triumph  of 
God  thru  man  and  of  man  thru  God.  One,  fancy; 
the  other,  truth  at  labor.  Lincoln,  the  song  of 
democracy  written  by  God.  His  face,  the  temple 
of  his  manhood,  we  have  with  us  in  the  life 
mask. 

Barnard's  Lincoln.   Stewart  &   Kidd   Company. 
50  cents. 

Operas,  Mostly  Modern 

IN  1909  Henry  Edward  Krehbiel,  the 
veteran  music  critic  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  published  "A  Book  of  Operas : 
Their  Histories,  Their  Plots  and  Their 
Music,"  which  is  very  different  from  the 
ordinary  handbook  of  opera  plots.  He  now 
continues  a  work  of  scholarly  exposition 
in  entertaining  form  by  putting  forth  a 
second  book  of  the  same  kind.  In  this  he 
writes  of  "Biblical  Operas"  and  "Bible 
Stories  in  Opera  and  Oratorio" — an  his- 
torical and  anecdotal  discussion  prelimi- 
nary to  chapters  on  "Rubinstein  and  His 
Geistliche  Oper,"  and  on  "Samson  et  Dc- 
lila,"  "Die  Konigin  von  Saba"  and  "Hero- 
diade."  Then  he  considers  a  dozen  other 
operas  not  dealt  with  in  the  earlier  book, 
including  such  modern  works  as  "Madama 
Butterfly,"  "Der  Rosenkavalier,"  "Kiinigs- 
kinder,"  "Boris  Godounoff,"  "Madame 
Sans-GSne"  and  Wolf- Ferrari's  "The  In- 
quisitive  Women"  and  "The  Jewels  of  the 
Madonna." 

Bt    ides  telling  the  plots  of  these  operas, 
boob  gives  much  interesting  information 
about   their   origin,    their    sources,    the   cir- 
cumstances   of    their    composition,    produc- 
tion and  subsequent  history,  their  place  in 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 
structure,  and  writing  of  the  Short  Story  taught  by 
Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein,  for  years 
Editor  of  Lippincott's. 

One  student  writes  :  "Before 
completing  the  lessons,  received 
over  $1,000  for  manuscript  sold 
to  Woman's  Home  Companion, 
Pictorial  Review,  McCall's  and 
other  leading  magazines." 

Also  courses  in  Photoplay  Writ- 
ing,   Versification    ami    Poetics, 
Journalism.   In  all  over  One  Hun- 
dred Courses,  under  professors  in 
Harvard,     Brown.     Cornell,    and 
Dr.  Esenwein     other  leading  colleges. 
150-Page  Catalog  Free.      Please  Address 
The  Home  Correspondence  School 
Dept.  SOS,  Springfield.  Mass. 


VIOLIN 

Ukulele  Guitar,  Mandolin, 
Hawaiian  Guitar  or  Cornet 

absolutely  free  to  first  pupils 
'  in  each  locality.  We  have  the  most 
wonderful,  new,  system  for  learning  by 
mail  to  play  by  note.  Piano.  Organ,  Violin, 
Mandolin,  Guitar.  Ukulele.  Hawaiian  Gui- 
tar orCornet.  Verysmall  chargefor  lessons 
1  only  expense.  Wo  guarantee  success  or  no 
Charge.  Complete  outfit  tree  Write  now.  No  obligations. 
SHngerland  School  of  Muslcf  Dept.  317  >  Chicago,  III. 


WRITI?  10  Lessons 

■.    JLm>  1  Jli  In  Public  Speaking 

Write  tor  particulars  of  this  extraordinary  offer.  10  lessons 
in  public  speaking  absolutely  free.  Remarkable  opportunity. 
Become  a  powerful  speaker  in  spare  time  by  mail.  Overcome 
"etage  fright,"  enlarge  your  vocabulary,  train  your  memory, 
gam  Be  If -confidence.  Increase  your  earning;  power,  popular- 
ity.   We  have  trained  hundreds. 

Off  PI*  I  ittlifpfl  This  oft*6*'  '3  made  strictly  foradver- 
*'***'*  PJi ■■■■■'•*•■  tisinff  purposes  and  may  be  with- 
drawn at  any  time.  Write  at  once,  wbile  this  free  lessoo 
oiler  lasts*    Big  saving  if  you  nr-tnow.    No  obligation. 

North  American  Institute,  2*BSJSSSST'  Chicago,  III. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 


STUDY 


in  addition  lo  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For    detailed     in- 
formation address 


26th  Year      U.ofC.(Div.H)Cliicafo,IIL   mict.uT< 


THE  STONE  SCHOOL 

Cornwall-on-Hudson  Box  5,  New  York 

FIFTY-FIRST  TEAR 
~A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open  Country.    For  Boys 
from  9  to  19. 
LOCATION*.  ,50  miles  from  New  York,  on  a  spur  of  Storm  King 
Mountain,  900  feet  above  sea  level.     Healthful,  invigorating,  un- 
usually adapted  to  a  sane  and  simple  out-of-door  life. 
WORK:    Preparation  for  College  or  Business  TJfe ;  recent  gradu- 
ates in  12  leading  colleges.      Each  boy  studied  physically  and 
mentally  to  increase  individual  efficiency.      Small  classes.      A 
teacher  for  every  six  boys. 

ATHLETICS:    Two  fields  with  excellent  facilities  for  all  sports, 

under  supervision  ;  hiking,  woods  Ule,  swimming  pool. 

You  are  invited  to  come  and  see  for  yourself.     Catalog  sent  on 

application, 

ALVAN  E.  DUERR.  Headmaster 

TYPEWRITERS 

$10  and  Up.       All  Makes.       Save  $25  to  $50 

on   rebuilt  at  tb.  factory    by  tbe   well-known  "Young 
Process."    8old  for  low  oaflh — Installment   or   rented. 
Rental  applies  on  purchase  price      Write  for  full  detaile 
guarantee.     Free  trial. 
YOUNG  TYPEWRITER  CO.    Dept.  357    Chicago 

IMT  AD  Inexpensive  useful  GIFTS.  NEW  inspiring 
■  ■*"»■»  music  and  words  of  song,  "U.S.A.",  and 
6mall  colored  flags  on  large  cards  (for  correspondence,  mail- 
ing, etc.).  New  Year  greetings  at  top  of  card  if  requested. 
Send  $1  for  forty  cards  or  ten  cents  for  6ample  to  L.  C.  EDDY, 
Jr.,  R.D.  134,  Barrington,  R.  I.    (Mention  The  Independent.) 

Adirondack  Wool  Gloves 


for   M 
&  Women 


en  &*  . 

ten  4>  Jb  j 


50 

Pair 


Delightfully  warm.good  look- 
ing, serviceable;  not  the 
ordinary  make.  For  every 
outdoor  occasion.  Made  of  high-grade 
Scotch  wool  close  knitted,  leather  bound 
wrist,  clasp  fastener.  Handsome  shade  of 
either  heather  or  oxford.    Order  to  day. 

We  sell  Adirondack  LARGE 

Outdoor  Apparel  of  every  imagin-       CATALOG 
able  kind  —  the    superior    kind.  FREE 

W.  C.  LEONARD  &  CO.  741  Main  St.  Saranac  Lake.  N.T. 
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art.  Mr.  Krehbiel  writes  with  learning  and 
authority,  but  without  pedantry,  and  in  an 
easy  and  pleasant  style.  It  must  be  added 
that  at  times  his  prejudices  sit  heavy  upon 
him.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  portraits 
of  composers  and  of  singers  in  character. 

A   Second  Book  of  Operas,  by   Henry  Edward 
Krehbiel.    The    Macmillan    Company.    $2. 

Henry  Finck  on  Richard 

Strauss 

FOR  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
says  Henry  T.  Finck,  Richard  Strauss 
has  been  the  most  prominent  composer  in 
the  world.  And  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  Henry  T.  Finck,  using  every 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  office  of  music 
critic  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  has 
been  one  of  the  bitterest,  most  savage  and 
most  blatant  disparagers  of  Richard 
Strauss's  compositions.  Now  Finck  has 
written  a  book  on  Strauss,  a  whole  big 
book  of  325  pages,  which  is  at  once  not 
only  the  biggest  but  also  the  most  inter- 
esting and  the  most  valuable  work  on  this 
composer  yet  produced  in  English.  For, 
while  the  German  literature  on  Strauss  is 
voluminous,  and  while  there  have  been 
countless  articles  about  him  in  English 
and  American  periodicals,  hitherto  there 
had  been  only  one  small  book  in  English 
concerning  the  man  and  his  music :  Ernest 
Newman's  excellent  monograph  published 
about  a  decade  ago. 

Percy  Grainger  contributes  to  the  Finck 
volume  a  glowing  appreciation  of  Strauss 
as  a  seer  and  idealist.  Mr.  Finck's  own  in- 
troductory chapter  is  headed  "Genius  or 
Charlatan?"  and  the  whole  book  is  Mr. 
Finck's  confession  that  he  is  unable  to 
answer     that    question. 

Almost  he  is  persuaded  that  Richard 
Strauss  is  a  genius ;  but  not  quite. 
He  says  that  the  tone  poem  "Don  Juan"  is 
the  most  inspired  and  the  most  popular  of 
all  the  works  of  Strauss  "because  it  has 
more  melody  than  any  of  the  others."  The 
fact  is  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  mel- 
ody in  the  other  works  also  (in  nearly 
every  one  of  them)  ;  only,  it  is  Richard 
Strauss's  own  new  melody,  and  not  Schu- 
bert's, and  therefor  Mr.  Finck  has  not  as 
yet  been  able  to  hear  it. 

If  the  book  contained  only  this  sort  of 
intensely  personal  dislike,  paraded  as  an 
attempt  to  determine  Strauss's  place  in  the 
history  of  music,  it  would  be  of  small 
worth.  But  it  contains  a  deal  of  more 
profitable  matter.  The  story  of  Strauss's 
life  is  the  account  of  an  extremely  inter- 
esting character,  a  fascinating  personality; 
and  it  is  told  vivaciously,  with  many  au- 
thentic anecdotes  that  illustrate  personal 
traits  and  characteristics.  Full  descriptions 
of,  with  comments  on,  Strauss's  more  im- 
portant compositions,  including  all  the  tone 
poems  and  operas,  make  the  book  useful 
for  reference.  Finally,  it  is  vastly  enter- 
taining because,  as  Mr.  Finck  says,  he 
deals  with  such  an  interesting  subject  that 
it  is  difficult  to  be  dull  in  writing  about  it. 

Richard  Stratum:   The  Man  and  His   Work,  by 
Henry  T.   Finck.   Little,   Brown  &  Co.   $2.50. 

A  Sordid  Chronicle 

WINSTON  CHUBCHILL  in  his  lat- 
est novel.  The  Dwelling  Place  of 
lAght,  has  abandoned  his  secured  place  in 
American  literature  as  a  conscientious  and 
dignified  historical  writer  for  a  perilous 
adventure  in  the  uncharted  seas  of  Bo-called 
realism.  He  is  apparently  trying  to  show 
Theodore  Dreiser  the  high  honor  of  Imi- 
tation, lie  lias  not  Dreiser's  savage  equip- 
ment, and  lacks  the  ponderous  sledge-ham- 
mer stroke  that  makes  its  effect  by  heavy 
iteration  of  details.  He  lacks,  too.  the  evi- 
dent sincerity  of  Dreiser,  who.  however  un- 


pleasant he  may  be.  is  always  unmistakably 
in  earnest.  -Mr.  Churchill  is  a  sheep  in 
wolf's  clothing,  and  the  costume  suits  him 
not  at  all.  The  Dwelling  Place  of  Light  is 
an  unsavory  story  of  the  seduction  of  an 
ambitious,  discontented,  fiery  stenographer 
by  her  employer.  There  is  no  reason  for  the 
snobbish  sense  of  inferiority  of  the  girl 
which  prevents  the  marriage  the  mill-man- 
ager has  promised  her.  Her  tragedy  is  too 
useless  and  sordid  to  have  any  redeeming 
dignity.  There  is  also  a  strike  and  the 
usual  inconclusive  situation  between  the 
mill-owners  and  the  workers,  dramatized  in 
Galsworthy's  "Strife."  We  feel  the  au- 
thor's sympathy  more  keenly  than  his  wis- 
dom. 

In  title  as  well  as  topic  Mr.  Churchill 
has  broken  with  his  past.  He  made  his  first 
success  with  "The  Celebrity"  and  followed 
this  with  "The  Crisis,"  "Coniston,"  "Rich- 
ard Carvel,"  "Mr.  Crewe's  Career,"  "A 
Far  Country"  and  "The  Inside  of  the 
Cup,"  all  of  which  went  into  the  list  of 
"best  sellers."  So  it  came  to  be  a  super- 
stition of  his  readers,  if  not  of  himself,  that 
to  be  successful  he  must  have  his  own 
initial  in  the  title.  We  are  inclined  to  hope 
that  the  superstition  will  be  confirmed  by 
this  volume. 

The  Dwelling  Place  of  Light,  by  Winston 
Churchill.    Macmillan.    $1. 

A  Syndicated  Novel 

IF  fourteen  good  writers  of  excellent  fic- 
tion could  write  among  them  fourteen 
splendid  novels  without  turning  a  hair, 
could  they  write  one  novel  fourteen  times 
as  good  if  they  all  got  together?  The  an- 
swer is  a  resounding  No ;  for  they  have  got 
together,  they  have  written  it,  and  it  icn't. 
In  fact  it  isn't  as  good,  we  believe,  as  any 
one  of  them  could  have  done  alone.  You 
see,  fourteen  men  and  women  of  the  pen 
proposed  to  write  a  novel  dealing  with — 
we  might  even  say,  boosting — woman  suf- 
frage. The  result  is  The  Sturdy  Oak,  which 
is  a  good  suffrage  tract,  a  not  bad  story, 
and  an  interesting  study  in  comparative 
literary  workmanship.  Each  author  wrote 
a  chapter.  Some  chapters  are  better  than 
others— but  wild  horses  shall  not  influence 
us  to  indicate  which  ones.  Nevertheless, 
read  the  book  if  you  like  literary  "stunts," 
if  you  like — or  don't  like — suffrage,  if  you 
like  a  readable  story.  (Henry  Holt,  New 
York,  $1.40.) 

Detective  Stories 

NO.  13  RUE  DU  BON  DIABLE.  by 
Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy,  is  a  detec- 
tive story  with  a  difference.  We  are  not 
sure  that  Mr.  Hardy  has  not  sacrificed 
something  of  the  reader's  interest  by  letting 
him  into  the  secret  of  the  murder  at  once 
instead  of  making  him  share  the  puzzles 
of  the  detective.  Mr.  Hardy's  style  has  the 
old  distinction  ;  his  people  are  clear-cut  as 
cameos ;  his  psychology  is  never  at  fault, 
and  there  is  a  real  fascination  in  watching 
the  clever  M.  Joly  uncover'  the  clues  that 
lead  to  the  detection  of  the  murderer. 

So  many  readers  are  on  the  qui  vive  for 
anything  new  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Watson 
on  the  subject  of  his  own  stupidities  and 
the  cleverness  of  his  friend,  Sherlock 
Holmes,  that  hardly  more  than  an  an- 
nouncement of  a  new  volume  is  necessary. 
It's  title  is  His  Lust  Boto.  We  do  not  like 
that  word  "last."  We  .ne  sure  that  if  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle  will  persist  in  both- 
ering  Dr.    Watson    some    more,    he   will    find 

that     Holmes     lias     perfon I     many     other 

sterling  services  for  liis  country  and  her 
Allies  since  the  Great    War  began. 

No.  13  Pur  du  Pan  Th'nlilr,  by  Arthur  Sher- 
burne Hardy,  Houghton-Mifflin  Company. 
$1.35.  Hit  Last  Bow,  by  O-onan  Doyle.  Dornn 
Company.  $1.85. 


Trade 
Mark 


Adopted 
1916 


Santa  Claus — 
Advance  Agent 
of  Thrift 

The  "sane  Fourth  of  July"  is  to  be 
followed  by  the  "sane  Christmas" — 
and  this  is  the  year  to  start. 

I'ecause — it  is  vital  this  year  that 
every  ounce  of  energy — every  moment 
of  labor  be  saved. 

Material  gifts  cost  labor  and  goods 

Every  Thrift  Bond  sold  this  Christ- 
mas means  .$10  worth  of  goods  and 
labor  saved. 

This  Christmas,  men  of  means  and 
men  of  foresight  are  going  to  give 
presents  that  develop  Character, 
Thrift  and  Patriotism. 

Thinking  men  will  give  Liberty 
Bonds  or  Thrift  Bonds  as  gifts  to 
their  wives,  their  sons  and  daughters, 
their  loyal  employees  and  faithful 
friends. 

$10.  Thrift 
Bcwos 

are  the  very  best  of  gifts  because : 

( 1 )  They  earn  interest  for  their 
owner. 

('-)  They  start  the  habit  of  saving 
and  investing. 

(3)  They  are  absolutely  sound  and 
safe  —  conservative  in  every 
way  and  representative  of  the 
highest  development  of  the 
Thrift  principle   in   practice. 

Thrift  Bonds  are  3%  certificates  of 
ownership  in  Governmental  obligations 
held  by  the  Equitable  Trust  Company 
of  New  York  as  Trustees. 

Thrift  Bonds  are  issued  in  $10  and 
.$100  units,  and  are  accepted  at  par 
in  exchange  for  bonds  of  the  Liberty 
Loan  with  no  charge  to  holders  except 
transportation,  accrued  interest,  and 
premium,  if  any,  at  the  .late  of  the 
exchange. 

Any    hank    or    store    can    get    them 
for  you.  or   they  will   be   Bent    by   re. 
tered   mail   prepaid   .'ii    receipt    of   price 
by 

National  Thrift  Bond 
Corporation 

VnJtr  tht  Sup-'  ' v  H,$nkinr 


61  Broadway 


New  York  City 
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MAXIMUM  PROFIT 

MINIMUM  RISK 

*  » 

require  dioersj/ied investing 

\ 


1i  As  specialists  universally  recognized 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  stocks  and 
bonds,  we  publish  a  library  on  diversi- 
fied securities,  any  book  of  which  is 
sent  free  upon  request  for  54-IN,  stat- 
ing  numbers: 

i.  Investor's   Pocket   Manual 

2.  Standard    Oil    Blue    Book 

3.  Independent    Oil    Book 

4.  Sugar    Stocks    Handbook 

5.  Copper    Stocks    Handbook 

6.  Motor   Stocks    Handbook 
y.  Silver    Stocks   Handbook 

8.  Tobacco    Stocks    Handbook 

9.  Steel    Stocks   Handbook. 

19.  191 7    War   Tax    Law    Booklet. 

20.  Twenty  Payment  Booklet. 

1i  Tree  service  is  continued  fortnightly 
by  mailing  our  publication, 

"Investment  Opportunities" 
also  by  correspondence  in   reply  to  all  inquiries 
made  of  our  Statistical  Department. 

^^     Investment  Securities 

(Established 
40  Exchange  Place 


I 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of  all  the  Investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  Indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safety  Is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  Important, 
and  these  seem  incompatible.  Aside  from  gov- 
ernment bonds,  the  return  under  which  Is 
small,  there  Is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
than  an  annuity  with  the  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
Income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  Is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  In  an  Institution  for 
savings,  or  Invested  In  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $5,000  by 
a  man  aged  67  wonld  provide  an  annual  In- 
come of  SC.18.35  absolutely  beyond  question  ot 
douht.  The  Annuity  Department,  METRO- 
POLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at  any  age,  male  or  female. 


DIVIDEND 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  The  American  Cotton 
Oil  Company,  on  November  8,  1017,  declared  a 
annual  dividend  of  three  per  cent,  upon  the 
Preferred  stock,  and  a  Quarterly  dividend  of  one 
per  cent,  npon  the  Common  Stock  of  the  Company, 
both  payable  December  1,  1017,  at  the  Ranking 
Ronse  of  W'nqlow,  Lanier  &  Co  ,  59  Cedar  St., 
New   York   City. 

The    .Stock    Transfer    Books    will    be    closed    on 
November   15,    1917,   at  3   P.    M.,   and  will   remain 

■  I    until    December  7,    1017.    at    10    A.    M. 
WlI.l.IAM   ().    THOMPSON,    Secretary. 

HIGH  CLASS  ASSISTANCE  ^^T^ 

Outlines,  briefs,   research.      Reasonable  rates.      BUREAU 
OF  RESEARCH,  SIS    East  5th  Street,  New  Albany,  Ind. 


DARDS, 


INC. 


Established  1874 


Choice  Fresh  Flowers 

Hardy  Plants  for  House  Decoration 
Hotels  Supplied  on  Contract 

Orders  filled  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  and  transferred  by  Cable  Code 
through  our  own  correspondents  in 
Europe  and  the  British  Colonies. 

N.  E.  Corner  44th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 

We  should  all  strictly  adhere  to  the  request 
of    the    United    States     Food    Administration. 


GOVERNMENTS  IN  BUSINESS 

(Continued  from  page  315) 


privately  managed  railroads  and  they  are 
now  being  run  by  the  state.  Duplication 
in  service  has  been  eliminated,  the  various 
•competing  systems  have  been  articulated, 
and  the  result,  it  is  said,  is  that  England 
has  transported  the  bulk  of  her  troops  and 
war  supplies  without  cost  while  paying  in- 
terest on  the  railroad  bonds  and  some  in- 
terest on  the  stock.  War  necessarily  in- 
duces efficiencies ;  whether  they  will  persist 
under  ordinary  peace  conditions  remains 
to  be  seen.  Steel  and  munition  factories 
covering  square  miles,  built  and  manned 
entirely  by  the .  Government,  are  common- 
place in  England.  Peat  bogs  have  been 
transformed  into  communities  devoted  sole- 
ly to  the  making  of  munitions.  One  of 
these  is  described  as  employing  1G,000 
workers  in  a  plant  30  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent— a  plant  built  with  government  work- 
ers, manned  with  government  employees, 
housed  in  government  houses,  fed  from 
government  kitchens  with  government 
cooks  preparing  government  food.  Within 
eighteen  months  after  the  war  had  been 
declared  2500  factories  employing  1,500,000 
workers  were  being  operated  in  England 
under  government  control.  It  is  now  stated 
that  the  number  of  factories  so  operated  is 
far  over  5000  and  that  no  less  than  7,000,- 
000  men  and  women  are  employed  under 
control  of  Government  operation.  But  that 
is  not  all.  The  British  Government  is  en- 
gaged in  collective  buying  on  a  tremendous 
scale,  just  as  the  United  States  now  is. 
Even  the  raw  materials  not  subject  directly 
to  use  in  the  manufacturing  of  munitions 
but  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  the  war — 
hides,  leather,  glass,  coal,  many  other  arti- 
cles— are  under  strict  Government  super- 
vision. There  are  few  important  commodi- 
ties, in  short,  the  prices  of  which  are  not 
fixed  by  the  English  Government. 

Italy  is  reported  to  be  controlling  and 
operating  about  2500  plants  employing  about 
3,000,000  workers.  The  situation  in  France 
is  even  more  intensified.  But  there  is  not 
space  here  to  tell,  in  detail,  the  miracles 
of  change  that  have  been  wrought  in  Rus- 
sia, which  constructed  about  eighty  grain 
elevators  for  the  benefit  of  its  population ; 
in  Australia,  where  wheat  crops  were  pooled 
by  the  Government  and  prices  fixed  thereon, 
where,  in  New  South  Wales  state  abat- 
toirs, even,  were  established  and  state  bak- 
ers in  the  year  1915  made  a  profit  of  $30,- 
(XX)  tho  reducing  the  price  of  bread  four 
cents ;  where  brick  works,  lime  works,  quar- 
ries, timber  yards,  clothing  factories,  have 
been  taken  over  and  operated  by  the  state. 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Spain,  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  have  all  projected  govern- 
mental function  into  industry  to  an  extent 
never  dreamed  of  before.  As  to  some  com- 
modities, even,  not  only  has  one  govern- 
ment resorted  to  collective  buying  for  its 
people  and  collective  distribution,  or  sell- 
ing, but  several  governments  themselves 
have  combined.  Italy,  France  and  England, 
thus,  established  a  joint  commission  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  sugar  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  tho  six  or  seven  American 
refineries  of  raw  cane  sugar  refrained  from 
collective  buying  of  the  raw  product  and 
sought  individually  to  meet  this  collective 
competition  of  the  three  governments.  And 
now  even  this  step  has  been  passed  by  Mr. 
Hoover's  collective  purchasing  for  all  the 
;illies.  and  our  other  efforts  at  similar  col- 
lective buying  in  the  metals,  etc. 

This  remarkable  new  interpretation  of 
public  interest  in  industry,  these  remark- 
able experiments  in  industrial  and  com- 
mercial activities  have  been  impelled  by 
great  national  needs  brought  about  by  this 


extraordinary  war.  They  are,  of  course, 
war  measures.  To  what  extent  they  may 
persist  after  the  treaty  of  peace  is  a  prob- 
lem that  is  fraught  with  great  significance 
to  the  character  of  future  civilization. 

There  will  be  strong  forces  at  work  to 
retain  these  governmental  activities.  The 
simple  startling  fact  that  were  the  war  to 
end  today  some  of  the  belligerent  nations 
could  not,  from  ordinary  sources  of  revenue 
such  as  taxation  and  tariffs,  pay  interest 
on  their  debts '  and  current  expenses,  is 
evidence  that  resort  must  be  had,  in  some 
measure,  to  governments  going  into  busi- 
ness. Should  the  war  last  much  longer  the 
very  inertia  of  these  established  institu- 
•  tions  will  tend  to  preserve  them.  The  need 
of  finding  employment  for  large  bodies  of 
men  returning  from  the  front  will"  natural- 
ly have  a  similar  tendency.  The  stimulus 
of  war  necessity,  the  necessity  of  future 
industrial  preparedness,  will  tend  to  make 
these  efficiencies  persist.  There  will  be  a 
disposition  to  refuse  to  give  up  the  effi- 
ciencies in  railroad  management  which 
these  conditions  have  developed,  and  it  will 
bo  only  natural,  if  collective  buying  and 
distribution  of  food  stuffs  has  materially 
reduced  the  cost  of  living  to  consumers  for 
consumers  to  believe  that  in  times  of  peace 
the  same  economies  and  efficiencies  be  con- 
served and  that  thereby  the  real  wage  of 
wage  earners  be  increased. 

What  the  future  will  develop  is  uncer- 
tain, of  course.  The  facts  suggested  here, 
however,  disclose  great  forces  at  work 
which  will  have  great  effect  upon  the  gov- 
ernments projecting  them.  Certainly  it  is 
only  by  taking  cognizance  of  these  facts 
and  forces,  which  are  working  alterations 
everywhere,  here  in  America  no  less  than 
in  Europe,  that  the  United  States  will  be 
enabled  to  protect  its  interests  and  sus- 
tain its  place  in  world  industry  and  com- 
merce. 

The  problem  which  the  United  States 
has  to  solve  for  democracy  and  for  civili- 
zation is  to  retain  the  efficiencies  that  have 
been  demonstrated  and  hold  to  the  funda- 
mental concept  of  cooperative  democratic 
individualism,  which  alone  will  preserve  in- 
dustrial and  political  democracy  for  man- 
kind. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


One  incident  at  Camp  Devens,  in  Ayer, 
Massachusetts,  which  has  now  reached 
civilian  ears,  should  help  somewhat  toward 
making  the  new  United  States  Army  demo- 
cratic. As  the  story  has  been  heard  by  out- 
siders, while  nearly  all  of  the  officers  who 
have  come  from  the  training  camp  in 
Plattsburg  have  been  respected  and  liked, 
a  few  have  been  regarded  as  martinets.  A 
short  time  ago  a  private  passed  one  of  these 
officers,   a  lieutenant,   without  saluting. 

The  lieutenant,  as  the  report  goes, 
saw  fit  to  impress  the  lesson  on  the  new 
arrival  more  forcefully,  and  ordered  him  to 
make  amends,  on  the  spot,  by  saluting  200 
times.  The  soldier  began  his  task,  but  the 
officer,  in  his  haste,  had  set  a  rather  high 
figure,  and.  after  a  few  minutes,  many  other 
men  of  the  camp  had  come  along  and 
stopped  to  watch  the  performance.  When 
quite  a  company  had  collected,  a  colonel 
came  that  way  and  paused  to  learn  what 
was  going  on.  After  hearing  the  lieutenant's 
report,  the  superior  officer  asked  the  private 
for  his  version.  Upon  hearing  it,  the  colonel, 
turning  again  to  the  lieutenant,  inquired, 
"And  when  a  private  salutes  you,  what  do 
you  do?"  "I  return  it,"  was  the  reply.  The 
colonel  then  quickly  concluded  his  own  part 
in  the  incident,  which  on  the  whole  must 
have  been  quite  entertaining  to  the  by- 
standers, by  saying,  "Return  the  salutes." 
— Christian  Science  Monitor. 
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Pebbles 

First  Flea— Been  on  a  vacation? 
Second  Flea — Nope,  been  on  a  tramp. — 
Lehigh  Burr. 

She — Were  you  introduced  to  the  court 
the  last  time  you  were  in  London? 

He — Yes  —  the  night  court.  —  Cornell 
Widow. 

Ignatz — I  saw  two  nuns  today,  who 
greatly   resembled  each  other. 

Briteness — Hum ;  they  must  be  sisters. 
— Awgwan. 

'20,  on  the  chair — Got  any  thumb  tacks? 
'21,   at  the  door — No,  but  I've  got  some 
finger  nails. 

Swift  exit. — Syracuse   Orange  Peel. 

"What  made  you  ask  William  to  tea 
after  church?" 

"I  want  to  be  able  to  say  I  saw  Billy 
Sunday." — Columbia  Jester. 

The  Fatherland  is  not  surprized 

That    Heine   Schultz's   bosom    swells 

With  pride,  for  all  have  been  advised 
He's   poisoned   twenty-seven   wells ! 

— Life. 

Dearest  Betty — While  bathing  at  Atlan- 
tic City  during  the  summer  I  was  bitten  in 
the  toe  by  a  shark.  Ever  since  then  I  have 
heen    sick.    How    do    you    account    for    it? 

Ma  me. 

Dear  Mame — probably  you  have  toe- 
mame  poisoning.  —  Pennsylvania  State 
Froth. 

At  a  party  which  had  continued  into  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning  a  gentleman 
was  asked  to  sing.  Very  thoughtfully  he 
said  he  was  willing,  but  as  it  was  so  late 
it  might  disturb  the  neighbors  next  door. 

"Oh,  never  mind  the  neighbors!"  cried 
the  young  lady  of  the  house.  "It  will  serve 
them  just  right.  They   poisoned  our  dog." 

A  GEORGIA  REFRAIN 

'Possum  in  de  'simmon  tree 

(Long  ways  ter  home!) 
Wink  he  shiny  eye  at  me. 

(Long  ways  ter  home!) 
I  got  a  oven  fer  ter  bake  'im  brown. 
But  I  got  no  ax  ter  cut  'im  down, 
An'  I  lef  my  'possum  dog  in  town. 

(Long  ways  fum  home!) 
— Frank  L.  Stanton  in  Atlanta  Constitution. 

A  lady  knit  a  pair  of  stockings  and  sent 
them    to   the   war,    with    her   name   inside, 
hoping    to    hear    from    the    recipient.    The 
word  she  received  was  as  follows : 
•'Lady: 

The  socks  received  ;   they  almost  fit ; 

I   wear  one  for  a  helmet,  and  one  for  a 
mitt, 

I    hope  to  meet  you  when  I've  done  my 
bit. — 

But  where  in did  you  learn  to  knit?" 

Mark  Twain  had  a  protegee  who  wrote 
him  one  day  that  she  was  not  feeling  well  ; 
so  he  wrote  her  back,  advising  her  to  buy 
a  certain  magnetic  health  belt.  After  she 
had  worn  the  belt  for  a  few  days  the  girl 
wrote  the  humorist : 

"I  bought  one  of  those  belts,  but  it  did 
not  help  me  a  bit." 

By  wire  back  came  the  answer  : 

"It  helped  me.   I   own  stock   in   the  com- 
pany. "Samuel  L.  Clemens." 
— Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

"Some  nn   sick   at  yo'  house,   Miss  Car- 
ter?"  inquired    Lila.   "Ah  seed  de  doctah's 
Icyar  eroun  dar  yestidy." 
"It  was  for  my  brother,  Lila." 
"Sho!    What's   he  done   got  de   matter  of 
'm?" 

"Nobody  seems  t<>  know  wli.it   the  disease 

is.  lie  can  eat  an'  sleep  as  well  as  ever,  he 
stays  out  all  day  long  on   the  veranda   in 

the  sun   :iik|   seems   as   well   as   any   one,   but 

he  can'1  do  any  work  at  all." 
"He  cain'l     yo'  says  he  cain't  work?" 

"Not    a    stroke.' 

"Law,  Miss  Carter,  dal  ain't  do  disease 
wh:it  yo'  broth'  got.  Dat's  a  gif !"— Every- 
body's. 


United  States  Depositary 
in  France 

THIS  Company's  opportunities  for  service 
abroad  have  been  greatly  increased  by  its 
official  designation  as  a  United  States  depositary 
for  public  moneys.  This  designation  includes  our 
Paris  Office,  which  will  act  as  paying  and  receiving 
agent  for  United  States  paymasters  and  other 
American  disbursing  officers  in  France. 

Our  Paris  Office  is  a  fully  equipped  banking  in- 
stitution, similar  to  our  office  in  London,  supported 
by  the  responsibility  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York.  It  places  the  facilities  of 
an  American  bank  with  American  methods  at  the 
disposal  of  all  the  officers  and  men  of  the  forces  of 
the  United  States  wherever  they  may  be  in  France. 

American  business  concerns  and  individuals  having 
interests  abroad  will  find  it  to  their  convenience 
and  advantage  to  bank  with  our  Paris  or  London 
offices.  It  will  be  our  effort  to  be  useful  in  every 
possible  way  to  American  citizens  traveling  abroad 
and  to  those  with  the  armies  in  France. 

Guaranty    Trust    Company 
of  New  York 

140  Broadway 


PARIS    OFFICE 

Rue  desl  fallen  s,  1&3 


FIFTH  AVE.  OFFICE 
Fifth  Ave.  &  43rd  St. 


Capital  and  Surplus 
Resources  more  than 


LONDON  OFFICE 

32  Lombard  St.,  E.C. 

$50,000,000 
$600,000,000 


NUTS 


Delicious  Fresh  Pecan 

This  season's  crop,  direct  from  trees  to  ^  on. 
1  oulsiana  pecans  packed  lijht  with  toothsome  meats.  Rich  and 
delic  itely  flavored.  Healthful  and  nutritious.  Right  size  for  eating. 
S**nd  a  soldier  L>ov  some  of  ihrSC  sweet,  fresh,  enjoyable  nuts. 
3-lbs.  $i;  larger  quantities  iuc  lb.  Delivered  anywhere  In  I'.  S. 
LA  COUR    PLANTATION    COMPANY,  LA  COUR,    LOUISIANA 


■  For  36  years  we  have  been  payinp  oar  customers 
I  the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
•  methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $_'i'l>  and  up 
Jwimli  we  can  recommend  otter  the  nii»t  thorough 
flpornoiial  invesiiCTtion.  I'loiitso  ask  for  Loan  List  t»v.  710 
r$'J5  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  fforjarjaa  Inv.stors* 


PERKINS 


GUARANTEED   incomes 

$66,000,000  securing  the  guarantee.      An  annuity  provides  the  largest  assured  in- 
come obtainable  with  safety.      Write  to-day  for  booklet  "What  Are  Annuities." 

The  NATIONAL   Life   Insurance   Company 

MONTPELIER  VERMONT 


SPECIALLY  PRICED 

TO    INTRODUCE    OUR    XMAS    GIFT    CATALOG 

FORTUNATE  purchase  before  I.  ithei  advanced  Inprlca 
enablaa  us  to  offer  Sb.uOO  of  oui  PI  H  I  u  al  r.u.i.i-i  >u> 
atwhiittho  leather  alone  la  wort 

|N\   ".  i  i  ABLE  combination  currency-card  case,  a 
mi  Leather  your*  at 
■   price   of  60c  ($6.40  Do*  I  prepaid  while  th< 
'I'h i ii  model  deslgrn  with  photo  fram*,  ti  lentiflca- 

d,  191«  caUndat  and  loo  i  l<       MEMO  I'AD. 
SIZE  closed  I  2:    open  t 

bAndaotne  h  ii't  l>"x .  with  annravt  ■!  •  ard,    SAME  In 
i i ..-i.'in  i  ,  on! i  i    ■  paid,     Ord< 

:  i  at  once.     Order  *h  i  ji/<.  d  day   received.      Iltn    tl  itod 

Iob  FREE.     Bend  druft,   M.O.oi  Rtampe  TODAY.        * 
A.    Landa  &   Sons  Co.,   Mfrs.,     Dcpt.  K-25,    Chicago*1" 


Postpaid 


»OM  MOOS 


23-kt.  Gold 
Em  and 


,%'.».».'.°.°n'.».',°.'.°.°.','.°.'.^.a.u.'ln°n,o°n,all»,lan-1^ 


THE  CHAUTAUQUA  IDEA 

THE'  MOST  AMERICAN  THING  IN  AMERICA 


*""»"""" 


HOW  TO  STAY  EDUCATED 


THE  Chautauqua  Reading  Circle  has 
two  purposes:  to  convince  people 
that  they  need  education  and  then  to 
educate  them  for  a  little  while  at  a  time. 
They  will  "stay"  educated  only  while  they 
continue  to  exercize  their  minds;  for  the 
greatest  permanence  that  education  can 
ever  have  is  that  of  a  confirmed  habit. 
Chautauqua  gets  people  into  the  habit  of 
being  educated. 

Everybody  needs  a  systematic  reading 
course,  tho  there  are  a  great  many  people 
who  don't  know  that  they  need  it.  Bless 
you,  they  graduated  from  lessons  and  that 
smt  of  thing  a  long  time  ago!  In  the 
United  St;ites  these  unfortunates  are  much 
more  often  men  than  .women.  It  is  a  matter 
of  wonder  to  foreigners  traveling  in  this 
country  that  while  American  women  be- 
longing to  families  of  position  and  influ- 
ence  are  largely  interested  in  things  intel- 
lectual, the  men  are  generally  confined  to 
business  and  club  life,  sometimes  with 
politics  added.  As  Samuel  Crothers  has  it, 
mention  Botticelli  and  they  will  think  you 
iifei'  to  some  kind  of  cheese  or  pickles.  If 
such  men  would  study  almost  anything  at 
all  outside  their  own  trade  or  specialty,  it 
would  do  them  good.  It  is  not,  however,  to 
go  dei  ply  into  some  other  one  subject  that 
Ihey  need,  but  to  alleviate  their  total  ignor- 
ance on  a  variety  of  subjects.  The  Chau- 
tauqua home  reading  course  is  designed  to 
afford  such  relief  to  them  and  to  other 
sorts  of  people.  Twice  as  many  women  take 
it  as  men,  which  is  not  surprizing.  There 
are  more  women  in  the  churches  than  men. 
There  are  more  women  who  attend  cultural 
lectures  and  concerts  and  art  exhibits  than 
there  are  men.  There  are  more  women  who 
have  generous  leisure  than  there  are  men, 
to  be  sure ;  but  some  of  these  things  do 
not  require  generous  leisure.  The  Chau- 
tauqua course  does  not. 

All  the  little  fragments  are  to  be  con- 
served, undci  our  present  war  dispensation. 
Bishop  Vincent's  project  a  generation  ago, 
under  the  name  of  the  Chautauqua  Liter- 
ary  and  Scientific  Circle,  was  to  conserve 
the  little  fragments  of  time  and  turn  them 
to  pi  isonal  and  social  account. 

THE  Chautauqua  home  reading  course 
has  made  for  thousands  of  people  ever 
since  all  tin'  difference  between  narrowly 
limited  intelligence  on  the  one  hand  and 
liberal  education  on  the  other.  This  is  the 
mosl  essential  difference  that  a  college 
course  make-  to  it-  beneficiaries.  The  Chau- 
tauqua course  is  not  a  substitute  for  a 
college  course,  offering  to  impart  the  same 
instruction  and  discipline  by  a  different 
method.  It  does  not  teach  Greek  or  Latin 
grammar  or  mathematics,  nor  enable  any- 
body to  speak  French.  Those  subjects  of 
study  all  have  their  value.  They  may  even 
be  taken  up  at  home  with  some  success,  by 
the  aid  of  correspondence  instruction;  but 
they  are  not  the  things  which  would  help 
in  a  course   like   this,   designed    to  give   a 

general  increase  of  knowledge  and  of  cul- 
ture thru  use  of  small  margins  of  leisure 
time.  For  such  purposes,  the  thought  and 
imagery  "f  Homer  are  nioie  important 
than   a   study  of  his  verb  modifications;   the 


beauty  and  visible  movement  of  the  stars 
are  more  important  than  formulas  for  com- 
puting their  distances. 

A  Chautauqua  diploma  has  not  the  im- 
mediately recognized  value  among  all  sorts 
of  people  that  a  college  or  a  high  school 
diploma  has.  because  it  is  a  less  conven- 
tional thing.  It  means  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  individual.  Almost  anywhere 
in  the  United  States,  however,  the  fact 
that  a  man  or  woman  has  taken  a  system- 
atic four-year  course  for  self  improvement, 
voluntarily,  after  school-boy  or  school-girl 
days  were  past,  will  be  accepted  as  a  pretty 
good  sign.  The  Chautauqua  reading  course 
is  not  the  prescribed  or  regular  prepara- 
tion for  any  special  pursuit,  but  as  a  con- 
tribution to  general  fitness  its  value  is  very 
high  and  is  everywhere  recognized.  In  the 
final  result  it  is  not  the  diploma  hung  on 
a  wall  or  kept  in  a  roll  in  some  dark  cor- 
ner, but  the  enlightened  mind  and  the  en- 
larged personality   that  counts. 

livery  ambitious,  courageous  person  who 
has  not  had  a  college  course,  wishes  to  be 
able,  when  asked,  to  say,  and  particularly 
he  wishes  to  tell  himself  truthfully,  "While 
I  have  not  had  a  college  course,  I  have  used 
the  best  means  available  to  me  for  making 
myself  broad-minded  and  intelligent.  In 
doing  that,  I  have  been  seeking  what  are 
also  the  fundamental  objects  of  the  college 
course." 

NOW  men  and  women  who  lacked  college 
opportunities,  or  who  had  such  oppor- 
tunities and  found  the  results  imperfect, 
were  never  offered  any  other  scheme  by 
which  they  could  find  their  way  out  into  a 
world  of  larger  ideas,  a  world  of  more  demo- 
cratic and  more  catholic  ideals,  so  naturally 
and  so  surely  as  by  reading  the  Chautauqua 
course.  To  many  thousands  of  men  and 
women  it  has  given  more  real  education 
than  a  college  course  yields  to  great  num- 
bers of  young  students.  These  young  stu- 
dents are  given  Greek  and  Latin  partly 
for  the  sake  of  (Jreek  and  Latin,  but  main- 
ly for  the  sake  of  education.  They  are 
given  mathematics,  or  French,  or  technical 
laboratory  studies,  partly  for  the  sake  of 
the  mathematics,  or  what  not,  but  mainly 
for  education.  Being  young,  they,  too,  often 
fail  to  assimilate  the  mere  knowdedge  im- 
parted, fail  to  set  it  into  any  perspective 
or  scheme  of  knowledge,  fail  to  reflect  upon 
and  ponder  it  so  that  it  becomes  part  of 
their  available  resource.  Most  of  it  they 
have  no  subsequent  use  for  anyhow.  The 
really  important  benefits  that  they  receive 
are  two.  One  is  in  having  exercized  and 
stretched  their  minds  upon  the  thoughts  of 
great  men  and  women,  in  having  sharp- 
ened their  understanding  upon  hard  mat- 
t"is.  The  other  is  in  having  kindled  their 
spirits  by  response  to  great  enthusiasms. 
Discipline  and  sympathetic  intelligence  are 
the   two   valuable   products. 

Bishop  Vincent  made  the  discovery,  and 
it  may  be  characterized  as  an  actual  dis- 
covery at  that  time,  that  mental  discipline 
is  acquired  in  many  ways  outside  the 
schools.  Life  imparts  it.  There  are  men  and 
women  in  every  community  who  lack  the 
earmarks   of   school   and   college,   yet  who 


have  effective  control  of  well  regulated 
minds.  They  can  think,  and  can  determine 
action  by  their  thoughts.  They  are  edu- 
cated in  this  respect  of  discipline.  If  their 
wills  have  been  stiffened  by  self  control, 
if  some  spiritual  influence  has  made  them 
gentle  and  taught  them  to  love  beauty  of 
form  and  of  character,  they  have  the  most 
essential  elements  of  all  personal  culture. 
Still  they  are  not  liberally  educated.  Ac- 
quaintance with  the  great  world  of  culture 
in  past  ages  and  in  lands  remote  has  been 
denied  them,  so  that  they  are  mentally 
uncouth  and  outlandish  if  judged  by  the 
standards  of  such  a  realm.  Having  got  dis- 
cipline from  life,  they  must  find  outlook 
thru  some  special  medium.  "High  thoughts 
and  noble,  in  all  lands,"  must  be  inter- 
preted to  them,  and  made  familiar  as  part 
of  their  heritage,  along  with  all  mankind. 
The  sweep  of  human  thought  and  progress 
must  be  shown  them  from  some  eminence. 
They  must  be  taught  the  language,  not  the 
vocabulary,  but  the  fashion  of  speech  of 
the  cultivated  and  the  thoughtful  of  all 
times.  If  this  can  be  done,  they  become  lib- 
erally   educated. 

If  the  process  is  arrested  at  any  stage, 
they  lose  the  vital  character  that  belongs  to 
all  growing  things.  But  if  it  be  kept  up, 
tho  never  complete,  it  will  be  perpetually 
effective  in  its  liberation  of  their  lives  a 
little  from  the  merely  provincial,  personal, 
special,  momentary,  to  the  social,  the  cos- 
mic, the  eternal. 

The  Chautauqua  home  reading  course 
introduces  men  and  women  to  this  large- 
ness of  view  and  of  understanding.  Proof 
is  in  the  testimony  of  ever  increasing  thou- 
sands, and  in  the  recognition  accorded  them 
in  the  communities  of  work  and  of  social 
activity  in  which  they  live. 


On  the  Chautauqua  Platform 

Mrs.  Percy  V.  Pennybacker — Good 
advice  to  follow  is,  "If  in  doubt,  don't." 

Henry  Turner  Batt.ey — To  the  prtlst, 
beaut v  is  a  soul-satisfving  revelation  of 
God.  ' 

Frank  Ciiapin  Bray — It  is  as  bad  to 
be  unprepared  for  peace  as  to  be  unpre- 
pared for  war. 

TiroMAS  Adams — If  we  secure  life,  lib- 
erty and  happiness  it  will  only  be  thru 
efficient  business  methods. 

Anna  Barrows — The  spirit  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  should  not  be  occasionally 
obsened,  but  at  every  meal. 

Dean  Siiaii.er  Mathews — There  Is  a 
type  oi  patriotism  that  puts  a  flag  on  your 
auto,  and  lets  your  neighbor's  son  volun- 
teer. 

J.  Horace  McFareano — To  waste  less, 
work  more  intelligently,  and  be  brother- 
keepers,  are  the  duties  of  citizens  in  war 
times. 

Ida  M.  Tarrell — We  are  smiling  now ; 
soon  we  will  not  smile.  If  by  our  suffering 
we  can  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy, 
it  will  worth  it  all. 

'  Dr.  George  A.  Bet.t.amy — First,  all  in- 
dividuals and  all  nations  that  have  used 
their  leisure  well  have  risen  in  power,  and 
second,  all  nations  and  individuals  who 
have  wasted  their  leisure  have  declined  in 
power. 
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PACIFIC 


What  the  Union  Pacific 
Is  Doing  To  Save  Food 


FROM  day  to  day  the  Union  Pacific  is  co- 
operating with  the  Government  in  different 
branches  of  war  work.  As  an  example,  every 
suggestion  of  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration  is 
followed  immediately  and  conscientiously  oh  Union 
Pacific  Dining  Cars. 


Bordering  the  Union  Pacific  are 
the  Nation's  greatest  agricultural 
states,  bounteous  producers  of 
grain,  cattle,  hogs,  beet  sugar, 
fruit,  vegetables,  poultry  and  dairy 
products  from  which  our  Commis- 
sariat replenishes  its  larders  with 
choice   foods. 

But  few  readjustments  have 
been  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
plan  of  using  chiefly  fresh  and 
perishable  products.  Sea  food 
from  the  Pacific,  trout  from  moun- 
tain streams,  game  in  season,  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruit  have  long 
been  the  delight  of  Union  Pacific 
passengers. 


So  the  nation-wide  observance 
of  meatless  Tuesdays  and  wheat- 
less  Wednesdays,  suggested  by  the 
Food  Administration  to  help  win 
the  war,  is  made  easy  for  Union 
Pacific  patrons. 

Passengers  on  our  trains  are 
gladly  joining  in  this  patriotic 
duty.  They  find  that  our  chefs  are 
stimulated  to  new  efforts.  Menus 
gain   new  interest. 

For  half  a  century  the  Union 
Pacific — in  war  and  peace — has 
fulfilled    its    Federal    obligations. 

Typical  war  menus  are  sent  free 
on  request. 


Write  Gerrit  Fort,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager; 
Union  Pacific  System,  Chicago 


Minneapolis^®  St.  Paul 
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PHONOGRAPHS 
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Not  Merely  a  Phonograph. 
But  a  Brunswick! 

YOUR  &ood  judgment  in  the  selection  of  &ifts 
is  recognized  when  you  present  a  Brunswick. 
In  this  final  type  phonograph  are  expressed  by 
master  craftsmen  all  those  features  music  lovers  have 

wished  for  so  lon&. 

Here  is  an  instrument  that 
plays  all  records — not  limited 
to  one  particular  make. 

One  whose  tone  carries  no 
metallic  nor  nasal  sounds. 

Because  of  its  all-wood  sound 
chamber  built  like  a  violin. 

The  Brunswick  combines  all 
the  merits  and  discards  the 
handicaps.  It  is  the  supreme 
achievement  of  The  Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender  Company- 
famed,  for  76  years  in  the  wood- 
working art. 

Only  your  own  ear  can  prove 
to  you  the  charm  of  Brunswick 
tone.  And  its  superiority. 

Aside  from  tone,  such  a  demonstra- 
tion will  convince  you  also 
that  you  must  have  this 
all-record  phonograph. 

Hear  The  Brunswick 
and  compare.  Then  judge 
for  yourself. 

The 
Brunswick  -  B  a  1  k  e- 
Collender  Company 

Branch  Houses  in  Principal  Cities  oF 
the  United  Stales.  Mexico,  France 
Canadian  Distributors: 
Musical  Merchandise  Sales  Co,,  Excel- 
sior Life  Building,  Toronto 


Brunswick 
Superiorities 

Plays  ALL  Records,  includ- 
ing Pathe. 

All-wood  sound  chamber — 
better  tone. 

Two  reproducers,  instantly 
interchangeable. 

Accurately  timed  automatic 
stop. 

Throot-way  volume  control. 

Extra  capacity  motor. 

Improved  index  files. 

Finer  cabinet  work. 

All  phonographs  in  one. 

Costs  less. 

Regular  models: 

Prices  $32.50  to  $180. 

De  Luxe  models: 

Prices  $350  to  $1500. 
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Founded  1S48 


HARPER'S         WEEKLY 

Founded  1857 

Incorporated  with  The  Independent  May  22,  191C  pxTfLISH  .        LITERATURE       AND 

THE        CIIAUTAUQUAN  COMPOSITION 

Founded  1880  BY    FREDERICK    HOUK    LAW.    PH.D. 

Incorporated  with  The  Independent  June  1,  1914  HEAD  Qp  THR   KNGLISH    DEPABTMENT,   STUYVEsant 

T  tt  n          r^nTTMTi-pvcjTnTr'  Hir>H  school,  new  york  city 

1     11    Li             <_,    U     U     IN      I     U     X     Z>    1    i)    L,  SFCTION     I       COMPOSITION 

MAGAZINE  AND  SUBURBAN  LIFE  _.             **°' ,  "       \\     COMPOt>1 1 1UN- 

rou  .ckd  1904  The  storv  of  the  Week. 

Incorporated  with  The  Independent  August  4.  1917  L    Your  £"' her   •}»   ^Lf^'h"™    £.  ^"^ 

^ ^_ coal.    Snow    him    exactly    how    the    war    has 

The  Independent  is  owned  and  published  weekly  affected  the  production  and  the  use  of  coal, 
by  the  Independent  Corporation,  at  119  West  2-  You  are  at  a  neighborhood  meeting.  Give  a 
Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  Karl  V.  S.  Howland,  speech  in  which  you  show  how  it  is  possible 
president;  Frederic  E.  Dickinson,  treasurer;  for  every  one  who  uses  coal  to  aid  the  Gov- 
Hamilton  Holt,  editor  ;  Harold  Howland,  associate  eminent  in  coal  conservation, 
editor;  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  literary  editor.  The  3.  You  are  employed  in  a  railroad  office.  Write 
price  of  The  Independent  is  Ten  Cents  a  copy;  to  a  friend  and  explain  in  what  ways  the 
Four  Dollars  for  one  year.  Postage  to  foreign  railroads  are  doing  war  service,  and  in  what 
countries,  in  the  Postal  Union,  $1.75  extra;  to  ways  they  show  a  praiseworthy  spirit. 
Canada,  $1  extra.  Writers  who  wish  their  arti-  4.  You  are  present  at  a  meeting  of  laboring 
cles  returned  should  send  stamped  and  addrest  people  of  your  district.  Give  a  speech  in 
envelopes.  No  responsibility  is  assumed  for  the  which  you  tell  of  the  patriotism  displayed  at 
loss  or  non-return  of  manuscripts.  Entered  at  the  Buffalo  convention  of  the  American 
the  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Federation  of  Labor,  and  of  the  loyal  stand 
matter.  Conyright,  1917,  by  The  Independent.  taken  by  President  Gompers. 
Address  a'l  communications  to  The  Inds-  5.  You  are  a  resident  of  Minnesota.  Write  an 
pendent,  119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York.  enthusiastic  letter  telling  about  the  patriotic 
1  rally   in   the   Northwest,   and   expressing  your 

hearty    approval. 
CONTENTS    I'OK    IMX'E.M  It  Kit    1,    l'Jll  6.    Write    a    public    notice    giving    the    new    re- 
Volume   92.    Number   3600  strictions    for    enemy    aliens    resident    in    the 

United  States. 

Premier  Llovd  George   (Portrait) 393  7-    y™  Mong  t0  « 'Current  Events  dub.  Ex- 

_,                        "  plain    to    the   club    the    nature    and    the   pur- 

LiDITORlALS  poses   of   the   Supreme   War   Council. 

The  Only   Way 304  Editorial   Articles. 

Labor,    Loyalty    and    War    304  1.    Ten   students   should   be  appointed   to  speak. 

Gold    Stars    for    Rlue    305  as   if  at  a  congress,  concerning  the  political 

If    We    Were    Russia    305  factors    of    the    war    in    as    many    different 

The    I  >irference                                                  !    305  lands.     An    eleventh    student    should     act     as 

K.i       .,        '    " ."  '.'■'  *  ^  '  '  '       o'dK  chairman,    and     conduct     the    meeting.     The 

n„Pef\„,,'1?  -(  TV1   th«\Front   „••••    *^2  chairman    will   explain   the   general   situation. 

1  he   Political    Factors  in    the   War..    31)6  and   will  call   for  reports  about  the  different 

TUE   STOKY   OF   THE    WEEK  nations. 

The    New    Hiiler    of    Kranpp                         SOS  2-    Wnf"    is   the   Purnose  of   "Tf   We   w<,re   Rus- 

jne   i\f\v    Killer  or    I  ranee    rf.ia  sia..?  How  haa  that  purpose  been  a)tajned? 

A    Helping   Hand   to  France d08  In   wha,   spjrit   is  the  article  written?   Write 

Our    Part    ill    the    War   Council 308  a  similar   arlicle  on    "If   We   Were  Mexico," 

Lloyd  George  Makes  it   Plain 309  or   "If    We   Were   China." 

The   War  on   the   Wafer    309  Special  Articles. 

British   Crush    Hindeuhurg  Line....    400  1.    Write   a   composition    on    "New   Information 

The    Rattle   on    the    Piave 401  Thai    I    Gained    from    This    Number   of    The 

At  the  (Jutes  of  Jerusalem 401  Independent."                                  ^        ■  ■■ 
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HISTORY,  CIVICS  AND  ECONOMICS 

BY    ARTHUR    M.    WOLFSON,    PH.D. 

PRINCIPAL     OF     THE      HIGH      SCHOOL     OF     COMMERCE, 
NEW     YORK      CITY 

I.  Radicalism  in  the  United  States — "If 
We  Were  Russia,"  "Perplexing    Russia." 

1.  Who  are  the  people  alluded  to  in  the  second 
paragraph?  Do  you  see  any  similarity  in 
the  supposed  conditions  to  those  in  Russia 
previous    to    the    BoLsheviki    uprising? 

2.  Who  are  the  people  alluded  to  in  the  last 
paragraph?  Why  did  the  writer  select  each 
of  the  group  as  a  subject    for  satire? 

II.  Is  Peace  in  Sight? — "The  Political  Fac- 
tors of  the   War." 

1.  Does  the  information  which  has  been  coming 
to  us  during  the  past  few  weeks  justify  the 
statement:  "In  every  European  belligerent 
nation  there  is  an  anti-war  movement  that 
is   daily    gathering    force,"   etc.? 

2.  "In  Russia  the  process  of  national  disin- 
tegration has  reached  its  hight,"  etc.  What 
are   the    facts? 

3.  "Austria- Hungary  is  in  almost  as  serious  a 
situation."   In  what  way? 

4.  Justify  the  statement:  "Germany  has  crost 
the   political    Rubicon." 

5.  How  do  you  account  for  the  temporary  mili- 
tary  collapse  of    Italy? 

6.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  resignation 
of    Premier    Painleve? 

7.  "ln  England  the  party  truce  has  broken 
down  and  the  old  parties  are  breaking  up." 
What  effect  will  this  have  upon  the  progress 
of  the  war? 

III.  The  Inter-allied  War  Council — "The 
Only  Way,"  "Lloyd  George  Makes  It 
Plain,"  "Our  Part   in   the  War  Council." 

1.  Why  has  the  creation  of  the  War  Council 
been   so   long   delayed? 

2.  Summarize  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the   establishment    of   the    War   Council. 

3.  What  were  Mr.  Asquith's  reasons  for  at- 
tacking Llovd  George  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  November  19?  What  answer  did 
Lloyd    George   mike   to   the   attack? 

4.  What  is  Lord  Northcliffe's  attitude  on  the 
same  subject  ? 

IV.  The  War  at  Sea— "United  We  Stand," 
"The    War    on    the    Water." 

1.  An  examination  of  a  map  of  the  North  Sea 
and  the  Maltic  will  help  you  to  understand 
Mr.  Renjamin's  analysis  of  the  reasons  why 
there  has  been  only  one  great  naval  battle 
in    European    waters    during    the    war. 

2.  What  course  does  Mr.  Renjamin  advise  the 
Allies  to  take  in  the  future?  Quote  his  words 
in  proof  of  your  statement.  If  the  Allies 
were  successful  what  would  be  the  result? 
What  has  the  navy  of  each  of  the  great 
belligerents  done  thus  far  in  the  war? 
"The  maximum  of  German  U-boat  activity 
has  been  declining  for  the  last  few  weeks." 
Does  the  chart  published  in  this  week's  issue 
justify    this   statement? 

1500   Years   of    Italian    History — "A    Lit- 
erary  War   Map   of  Venetia." 
Describe    one    or    more    of    the    invasions    of 
Italy    referred    to    in    the    second    paragraph. 
The   withdrawal   of   the   Austrians   in    1866. 
Describe    one    or    more    of    the    attacks    and 
counterattacks    which    centered   around    Aqui- 
leia — that   of    Maximinus.   of    Constantine    II, 
of    Julian  — referred    to    in    the    article. 
'Attila,    King    of    the    Huns,    .    .    .    wiped    it 
off    the    map    in    452."    How    does    your    text- 
book   describe    this    affair? 

4.  What  were  the  events  which  led  up  to  "the 
Treaty  of  Campo  Formio  in  which  Napoleon 
ceded   Venice  to  Austria"? 

6.  "As  the  City  on  the  Seven  Hills  declined 
the  City  on  the  Twelve  Islands  rose,"  etc. 
Explain   this  sentence. 

VI.  The  Government  of  Japan — "The  Peo- 
ple's Chance   in   Japan." 

1.  "In  1890  the  political  system  of  Japan  was 
.  .  .  transformed."  etc.  Descrilu'  the  system 
of   government    before   and  since    1890. 

2.  Wherein  is  the  Japanese  system  of  govern- 
ment similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain  ? 
Wherein   is  it   different  ? 

3.  Why  does  the  author  feel  that  the  creation 
of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Affairs  justifies 
the   title  of  the   article? 

4.  "It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  as  to  her 
foreign  policies  Japan  is  a  most  misunder- 
stood   country."    etc.    What   are    the    facts? 

VII.  The  Economic  Position  of  Women — 
"Which    is   the  Side    Issue?" 

1.  Describe  the  "Bachelor  Maid's"  method  of 
solving  her  domestic  problem.  Compare  this 
method    with    that    in    DSC    in    your   own    home, 

2.  "It  ought  to  be  possible  for  :i  woman  to 
have   both    a    home   and    a    prof. 

this  the  subject   for  an  Informal  debate. 
:i.    Discuss   the  assertion:   "Most   women   try  to 
serve    about    twenty-two    (masters]." 


3. 
4. 

V. 

1. 


3. 
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THE    ONLY    WAY 


THE  remarkable  thing  about  the  proposal  for  a  Su- 
preme War  Council  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
is  not  the  plan  itself  but  the  fact  that  it  took  more 
than  three  years  for  the  governments  of  the  Allies 
to  realize  the  necessity  for  it.  The  war  of  the  defence  of  civ- 
ilization against  the  menace  of  German  imperialism  can  only 
be  won  by  unity.  Germany  has  unity  already,  for  its  allies, 
Austria,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  have  been  made  to  be  little 
more  than  vassal  states.  The  Allied  nations  must  strike  to- 
gether or  they  will  all  be  struck  down  separately. 

The  plan  is  one  that  cannot  fail  to  commend  itself  to  the 
American  people.  We  have  but  one  purpose  in  this  war — to 
break  the  arrogant  and  malignant  power  of  the  German 
militaristic  ideal.  This  is  the  one  thing  that  we  have  in 
common  with  every  one  of  our  Allies.  We  have  struck  hands 
with  them  on  this  righteous  purpose  and  we  shall  insist  that 
in  pursuing  it  they  and  we  shall  have  one  mind,  one  strategy, 
one  attack. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  American  insistence 
and  support  which  has  emboldened  Mr.  Lloyd-George  to  ad- 
vocate the  proposal  with  such  splendid  firmness  and  fire. 
He  has  himself  declared  that  not  only  does  the  plan  com- 
mend itself  to  America,  but  America  wants  an  even  larger 
measure  of  unified  control  than  is  provided  in  the  agreement 


already  made  between  England,  France  and  Italy.  Lord 
Northcliffe,  who  has  been  in  America  as  the  head  of  the 
British  War  Mission,  has  said  that  the  idea  itself  originated 
with  Secretary  McAdoo.  When  the  full  history  is  told,  it 
will  probably  be  found  that  a  powerful  impulse  toward 
sending  Colonel  House  and  his  associates  to  Europe  just  at 
this  time,  instructed  to  favor  strongly  the  move  for  unity 
of  action,  came  from  prominent  leaders  of  American  finance, 
transportation  and  industry. 

America  wants  united  action  because  America  wants  vic- 
tory, because  American  business  and  American  industry 
know  the  danger  and  the  wastefulness  of  divided  action 
for  a  single  end.  America  can  exert  a  tremendous  influence 
for  unity  because  it  is  the  resources  of  America — in  men, 
in  money,  and  in  goods — which  will  be  the  deciding  factor 
in  the  struggle.  America  can  urge  unity  with  a  single  mind 
because  America  has  no  conflict  of  interest  with  any  of  its 
Allies,  no  individual  ambitions,  no  desire  for  a  personal 
gain. 

The  President  is  backing  the  move  for  unity  of  action  with 
splendid  force.  The  American  people  must  back  the  Pres- 
ident no  less  powerfully. 

That  way  lies  victory  and  the  salvation  of  humanity  and 
the  world. 


LABOR,    LOYALTY    AND    WAR 


I 


'T  is  no  more  possible  to  win  a  modern  war  without  the 
war  power  of  labor  than  to  win  it  without  the  war 
power  of  armies.  From  the  beginning  of  this  present 
war  there  has  been  anxiety  in  every  country  of  the  Entente 
Allies  over  the  labor  situation.  There  has  been  no  such  anx- 
iety in  Germany  or  in  Austria  because  in  those  empires 
labor  does  as  it  is  told  to  do  under  penalty  of  facing  the 
firing  squad. 

Whatever  Prussianization  of  our1  thinking  and  our  con- 
duct may  happen  temporarily  in  the  lands  that  are  fight- 
ing for  democracy,  there  will  be  no  questioning  of  the 
right  of  labor  to  that  consideration  which  is  due  to  every 
group  of  citizens  in  a  republic  from  every  other  group.  In 
France  and  in  England,  and  now  in  the  United  States,  the 
loyalty  of  wage  earners  is  taken  for  granted,  and  all  nego- 
tiations for  the  adjustment  of  differences  arising  between 
employers  and  employees  proceed  upon  the  assumption  of 
equal  and  unquestioned  devotion  to  the  nation  and  the  com- 
mon cause. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  labor  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  war  situation  to  hold  up  the  employers  and  the 
public  and  to  extort  terms  that  could  not  be  obtained  under 
normal  peace  conditions.  We  deplore  this  charge  alike  on 
grounds  of  justness  and  of  expediency.  In  our  judgment  it 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  prove  that  labor  in  any 
country  has  outdone  the  profiteers  in  taking  advantage  of 
war  circumstances. 

And  it  is  certain  that  both  exploiting  profiteers  and  ex- 
ploiting labor  groups  have  been  minorities.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  business  men  and  the  vast  majority  of 
the  wage  earners  have  been  both  loyal  and  generous. 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts  all  parties  and  interests  should 
seek  to  bring  about  adjustments  in  the  industrial  world  that 
are  thoroly  fair  and  grounded  in  wisdom.  It  is  right  and 
proper  that  labor  should  at  all  times  try  to  better  its  con- 
dition by  lawful  and  expedient  means.  No  honest  man,  ad- 
equately informed  upon  the  history  of  labor  conditions,  would 
contend  that  labor  has  always  had  adequate  wages,  adequate 
leisure,  sanitary  workshop  conditions,  or  simple  humane 
consideration.  Women  and  children,  in  particular,  have  suf- 
fered injustice  and  much  cruelty.  There  is  no  reason  in  the 


world  why  labor  should  not,  within  the  limits  determined  by 
loyalty  and  the  sacrifices  which  all  good  men  are  making, 
seek  to  improve  its  status  in  days  of  war  as  much  as  in 
days  of  peace. 

Difficulties  and  apprehensions  have  arisen,  largely  thru 
suspicion. 

In  all  countries  there  has  been  profiteering — altogether 
too  much  profiteering — -and  the  wage  workers  have  been 
entirely  right  wncn  they  have  said  that  they  were  will- 
ing to  "do  their  bit"  for  the  cause,  but  not  for  the  profiteers. 
Nothing  could  go  farther  to  substantiate  in  the  minds  of 
humble  folk  the  wild  socialistic  charge  that  this  war  is,  on 
the  part  of  the  Entente  Allies,  a  capitalist's  war.  That  so 
far  as  Germany  is  concerned  it  is  in  large  measure  a  capi- 
talist's war,  has  been  abundantly  proven.  There  must  be  no 
ground  upon  which  to  base  any  such  contention  against  the 
nations  that  are  fighting  on  the  side  of  justice  and  of 
decency. 

Both  Lloyd  George  and  President  Wilson  have  taken  the 
statesmanlike  attitude  toward  the  whole  problem.  They  have 
taken  organized  labor  at  its  word,  assumed  its  thorogoing 
loyalty,  and  given  it  their  confidence.  Also  they  have  assumed 
that  labor  ought  to  get  an  increasing  share  of  the  economic 
product,  and  that  its  total  efficiency,  so  far  from  being  cur- 
tailed, would  certainly  be  increased  by  diminishing  fatigue 
and  increasing  satisfaction,  hopefulness  and  health.  We  are 
confident  that  events  will  amply  justify  this  wisdom  on 
their  part. 

A  situation  that  threatened  to  become  critical  in  this  coun- 
try has  for  the  time  being,  at  any  rate,  been  happily  ar- 
ranged. 

In  the  railway  labor  dispute  both  sides  have  agreed 
to  abide  by  the  President's  decision.  In  the  coal  industries 
there  is  now  every  probability  of  uninterrupted  activity. 
By  a  vote  of  21,579  to  402,  organized  labor  has  declared  its 
intention  to  subordinate  all  other  considerations  to  faithful 
performance  of  industrial  duty  during  the  war.  We  believe, 
as  we  sincerely  hope,  that  the  whole  public  will  give  to  or- 
ganized labor  the  confidence  and  the  respect  which  Lloyd 
George  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  have  ex- 
prest  in  it. 
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GOLD  STARS  FOR  BLUE 

THE  red-bordered  service  flags  are  flying  on  every 
street  with  blue  stars  on  the  white  field,  one,  two, 
three  or  many  more,  each  household  or  factory  send- 
ing its  due  proportion  of  its  young  men.  Soon — and  we  must 
frankly  and  fearlessly  look  the  fact  in  the  face — the  names 
of  some  of  these  brave  men  will  be  missing  from  the  roll  of 
the  army  over  there.  Already  the  cable  brings  a  daily  death 
list.  What,  then,  shall  we  do  with  the  star  when  he  for  whom 
it  stands  has  joined  the  nine  million  victims  of  the  war? 
Shall  we  erase  his  star  from  the  banner?  No,  for  he  and 
his  household  are  not  less  but  more  worthy  of  honor.  Shall 
we  put  a  black  star  in  its  place  as  the  emblem  of  the  sorrow 
of  those  who  have  lost  him?  No,  for  their  sorrow  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  sense  of  his  heroic  end.  Let  then  the  star 
of  blue  be  replaced  by  a  star  of  gold,  most  precious  and 
imperishable  of  metals,  fittest  to  memorialize  one  who  has 
given  his  life,  not  merely  for  his  country,  but  for  the  liberty 
of  all  countries. 


IF  WE  WERE  RUSSIA 

EVER  since  the  revolution  which  overturned  the  im- 
memorial rule  of  the  Tammanoff  dynasty  and  ban- 
ished Czar  Murphyski  to  the  steppes  of  Alaska,  the 
young  American  republic  has  been  in  a  state  of  confusion. 
Able  men,  to  be  sure,  came  to  the  front  at  first.  The 
scholarly  historian,  Prof.  W.  Wilsonovitch,  was  the  first 
President  but  he  proved  unable  to  cope  with  the  difficulties 
of  the  situation.  The  Germans  occupied  part  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  were  eagerly  fraternizing  with  the  American 
soldiers  in  the  Appalachian  passes.  Even  had  our  army  been 
filled  with  martial  ardor  any  sustained  offensive  would  have 
been  impossible  as  our  chief  manufacturing  centers,  such 
as  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  military  supplies  had  for  the 
most  part  to  be  brought  from  Japan  across  the  ocean  and 
thence  carried  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  western  prairies.  In  the  San 
Francisco  freight  yards  a  square  mile  of  supplies  were  piled 
up  waiting  transhipment.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
railroads  were  hampered  by  a  general  strike;  the  employees 
demanding  thirty  cents  a  day  instead  of  the  customaxy 
fifteen.  Nationalist  movements  in  Finnesota  and  many  other 
sections  of  the  country  threatened  to  divide  one  republic  into 
half  a  dozen.  Power  was  rapidly  slipping  from  the  old  con- 
servative Congress  into  the  hands  of  a  Workmen's  and 
Soldiers'  Council,  consisting  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  and  a  number 
of  delegates  elected  by  the  soldiers  and  sailors. 

After  Wilsonovitch  resigned  the  cares  of  office,  an  ardent 
young  Socialist  who  had  been  revivifying  the  courage  and 
patriotism  of  the  army  in  a  scries  of  wonderful  speeches 
became  President  in  his  stead.  Charles  Edward  Russelloff 
gathered  a  following  of  war  Socialists  to  the  support  of  his 
administration  and  undertook  to  drive  the  enemy  from  east- 
ern Pennsylvania.  Unfortunately  the  soldiers,  demoralized 
by  pacifist  propaganda,  ran  the  other  way  after  shooting 
their  officers.  Some  regiments  stood  firm  but  were  unable 
to  save  the  situation.  The  troops  who  did  most  to  redeem  the 
reputation  of  the  army  were  the  women's  regiments,  com- 
posed of  the  old  suffrage  organizations,  commanded  by  the 
Grandmother  of  the  Revolution,  Dr.  Anna  Shawskaya,  just 
returned  from  Alaskan  exile,  and  the  Rough  Riders  under 
that  typical  Cossack  chieftain,  Colonel  Rooseveltski.  An  un- 
fortunate quarrel  between  the  Russelloff  Socialists  and  this 
dashing  warrior  gave  the  pacifist  Bolsheviki  their  oppor- 
tunity. By  a  sudden  insurrection  in  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington Russelloff  was  forced  to  flee  and  set  up  a  new  capital 
farther  in  the  interior  at  Chicago.  The  Germans,  in  the 
meantime,  seized  strategic  positions  along  the  Virginia  and 
Maryland  coasts  and  entrenched  within  easy  striking  dis- 
tance of  Washington. 


The  new  Government  set  up  by  the  radical  revolutionists 
was  composed  of  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  (the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  under  Gompersinski  remaining  loyal  to 
the  Russelloff  Government  in  Chicago),  a  number  of  prom- 
inent pacifists  or  pro-Germans,  and  some  literary  "intel- 
lectuals" from  Greenwich  Village  and  other  Bohemian  set- 
tlements. Morris  Hillkowitz,  an  emigrant  from  Riga,  was 
President;  Jeremiah  Olearienski,  Secretary  of  State  in 
charge  of  foreign  affairs;  Lafollettinski  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture; Emma  Goldmanovitch,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  Georg  Vierecker,  from  the  German  provinces,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  The  other  members  of  the  cabinet  were 
of  less  note.  A  sailor  from  the  Atlantic  fleet  became  chief 
of  the  Navy  and  a  private  who  had  just  entered  the  Yaphank 
training  camp  Secretary  of  War.  Both,  however,  were  elo- 
quent speakers  and  ardent  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  Michael 
Pszbshtwxnski,  a  Pittsburgh  miner,  was  made  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  a  clever  vers  librist,  Amy  Lowelloff,  whose  poem 
"The  Ogre  Capitalism"  had  attracted  favorable  mention, 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  administration  thus  set  up  is- 
sued a  proclamation  calling  for  immediate  peace,  the  division 
of  the  Adirondack  estates  and  the  Rockefeller  oil  lands 
among  the  poor,  and  the  punishment  of  Russelloff,  Walling- 
ski,  Ghentovitch  and  others  of  the  recent  Government. 

But  the  American  Bolsheviki  found  that  their  victory  had 
turned  to  ashes  in  the  very  moment  of  its  realization.  The 
"Government"  which  they  had  established  was  obeyed  by 
no  one  outside  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  even  in  the 
city  of  Washington  its  orders  were  calmly  disregarded  by 
striking  workmen  and  riotous  soldiers.  The  Russelloff  Gov- 
ernment in  Chicago  was  no  better  off,  since  its  existence 
depended  upon  the  support  of  a  few  Rough  Rider  regiments 
who  secretly  wished  to  see  their  old  leader,  Colonel  Roose- 
veltski, in  the  Presidential  chair.  From  far  distant  Alaska 
came  the  rumor  that  Murphyski  the  First,  the  last  scion  of 
the  Tammanoff  dynasty,  had  been  proclaimed  Alaskan  Em- 
peror. In  a  word,  there  was  no  Government  either  national 
or  state,  and  every  man  did  what  he  thought  right  in  his 
own  eyes.  Those  army  officers  who  had  not  been  executed 
by  their  own  soldiers  owed  their  positions  to  their  suffrages 
and  did  not  dare  to  restore  discipline.  The  police,  the  hated 
instruments  of  old-time  tyranny,  had  vanished,  and  the 
state  and  city  authorities  could  only  issue  decrees  and  let 
any  one  obey  them  who  felt  that  way.  Detective  Burnsovitch 
and  Police  Commissioner  Woodski,  particularly  famed  for 
their  ruthlessness,  were  forced  to  seek  safety  in  Mexico. 
Even  the  Germans  were  perplexed;  for  how  could  they 
negotiate  a  separate  peace  with  Washington  when  Detroit 
or  Galveston  might  at  any  time  start  a  separate  war? 


T 


THE  DIFFERENCE 

HE  United  States  is  a  democracy. 

Great  Britain  is  a  democracy  in  everything  but  the 


name. 


Mexico  is-  a  democracy  in  everything  but  the  fact. 
Germany  is  a  democracy  in  everything  but  the  name  and 
fact. 


KEEP  THE  CROSS  AT  THE  FRONT 

THE  American  Bible  Society  has  set  aside  the  first 
eleven  days  of  December  for  a  publicity  campaign  on 
behalf  of  the  American  soldier.,  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  Society  to  place  a  khaki  covered  Testament  in  the 
hands  of  every  man  in  the  army  and  navy.  The  cost  of  this 
gigantic  undertaking  is  placed  at  $400,000  and  the  fun  I 
which  backs  it  is  the  generosity  of  the  American  public  and 
especially,  the  patriotism  of  the  Christian  Churches.  All 
gifts  should  be  sent  to  the  American  Bible  Society  in  X  \\ 
York  City. 

We  trust  that  no  argument  is  necessary  to  support  the 
simple  announcement  of  this  appeal,  If  religion  is  needed 
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anywhere,  it  is  needed  in  camp,  in  trench  and  on  shipboard, 
where  unfamiliar  temptations  assail  the  recruit  and  where 
*he  heaviest  demands  are  made  on  faith  and  courage.  If 
good  reading  is  needed  anywhere,  it  is  needed  in  the  tedious 
idle  hours  when  the  soldier  has  done  his  work  and  lacks 
opportunity  for  play,  and  especially  on  the  battle  line  dur- 
ing the  interminable  and  intolerable  period  of  waiting  that 
precedes  Jie  order  to  go  "over  the  top."  By  giving  the  best 
book  in  the  world  you  will  certainly  contribute  to  a  boy's 
happiness  and  you  may  save  his  sanity  or  rescue  his  self- 
respect.  What  will  be  your  answer? 


THE  POLITICAL  FACTORS  OF  THE  WAR 

WITH  the  fourth  year  the  world-wide  war  assumes 
a  new  aspect.  A  military  decision  is  not  yet  in 
sight  and  it  seems  likeiy  that  during  the  coming 
months  political  influences  will  be  more  important  than 
army  maneuvers.  Even  the  battles  now  being  fought  are 
dictated  more  by  the  intent  of  affecting  public  opinion  than 
of  making  conquests.  The  recent  attacks  of  French  and 
British  on  the  Hindenburg  line,  the  German  demonstration 
toward  Petrograd  and  the  Austrian  invasion  of  Italy,  are 
obviously  designed  to  strengthen  the  war  sentiment  at  home 
and  the  peace  sentiment  in  the  enemy  country.  In  every 
European  belligerent  nation  there  is  an  anti-war  movement 
that  is  daily  gathering  force  and  becoming  more  outspoken. 

As  each  country  entered  the  war  a  wave  of  patriotism 
swept  over  the  land  and  washed  away  the  barriers  between 
parties,  sects  and  classes.  Conservatives  and  liberals,  cler- 
icals and  anti-clericals,  capitalists  and  socialists,  joined 
hands  and  rivaled  one  another  in  devotion  and  self-sacrifice 
to  the  national  cause.  A  "party  peace"  was  declared;  a 
sacred  union  was  established;  coalition  cabinets  were 
formed;  local  issues  were  buried;  personal  ambitions  were 
subordinated.  This  era  of  good  feeling  has  lasted  longer 
and  resisted  greater  strain  than  could  have  been  expected, 
tut  it  now  shows  signs  of  breaking  up  everywhere.  Rumors 
of  revolution  are  afloat  in  regard  to  various  belligerents 
and  however  little  their  foundation  their  mere  existence 
points  to  a  rise  of  mutual  suspicion  and  a  breakdown  of  the 
national  unity. 

Let  us  consider  what  information  we  have  as  to  the  in- 
ternal condition  of  each  country  in  turn. 

In  Russia  the  process  of  national  disintegration  has 
reached  its  hight  and  has  practically  removed  that  country 
from  the  list  of  belligerents.  When  Kerensky  said  recently 
that  Russia  was  "worn  out"  and  henceforth  the  Allies  "must 
take  the  heaviest  part  of  the  burden  on  their  shoulders,"  his 
words  were  received  with  incredulity,  but  a  few  days  later 
they  were  unfortunately  confirmed  by  the  news  that  Ker- 
ensky was  a  fugitive  and  the  capital  in  the  hands  of  an- 
archists determined  upon  immediate  peace.  Finland  has 
declared  herself  an  independent  republic.  Ukrainia  has 
practically  seceded.  The  Poles,  Letts,  Lithuanians,  Cossacks, 
Georgians  and  Armenians  demand  independence.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Russian  republic  is  the  greatest  victory  for 
democracy  yet  gained  by  the  Allies  and  the  freedom  of  these 
170,000,000  is  the  greatest  stake  in  the  war.  But  that  is 
likely  to  be  lost  either  thru  external  conquest  or  internal  dis- 
sensions unless  peace  comes  soon  so  that  the  Russians  can 
get  a  chance  to  organize  with  the  aid  of  their  allies  a 
stable  government. 

Austria-Hungary  is  in  almost  as  serious  a  situation.  This 
polyglot  and  composite  monarchy  has  hitherto  astonished 
the  world  by  its  stability,  but  is  now  subjected  to  internal 
strains  that  threaten  to  disrupt  it.  The  southern  Slavs  have 
affiliated  with  their  Serbian  brethren  and  plan  to  join  with 
them  in  founding  a  new  nation,  Jugoslavia.  The  Magyars 
have  lost  their  chief  reason  for  clinging  to  Austria  now 
that  the  Russian  menace  is  removed.  The  aspirations  of  the 
Czechs  and  Slovaks  to  start  an  independent  Bohemian  re- 


public have  received  the  promise  of  support  by  the  Allies, 
and  efforts  of  the  Austrian  Government  to  suppress  them 
by  wholesale  hangings  have  failed.  A  few  months  ago  a 
couple  of  Bohemian  regiments  in  Galicia  went  over  in  a 
body  to  the  Russians,  tho  they  regretted  it  shortly  afterward, 
for  the  Russians  slipt  away  and  left  them  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  Austrian  attack,  which  virtually  annihilated  them. 
Austria-Hungary  has  been  almost  equally  humiliated  by 
the  repeated  defeats  she  has  suffered  when  fighting  her  own 
battles  and  by  the  arrogance  of  the  German  officers  under 
whom  she  has  won  her  only  victories.  The  drive  on  Italy  is 
intended  to  restore  confidence  and  put  a  stop  to  internal 
dissensions,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  succeed  in  its  po- 
litical aim  even  tho  it  attains  its  military  object.  When  this 
unparalleled  Austrian  victory  was  announced  in  the  Reichs- 
rat  the  Czech  and  Slovak  deputies  refused  to  rise  and  cheer. 
Suppose  our  troops  in  France  had  conquered  two  thousand 
square  miles  of  German  territory  and  taken  two  hundred 
thousand  prisoners  in  two  weeks;  what  would  be  thought 
if  when  the  good  news  were  reported  to  Congress  the  mem- 
bers from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  sat  in  sullen  silence? 

It  is  useless  to  consider  Turkey,  for  that  empire  never 
was  unified.  The  whole  of  Arabia  is  now  in  revolt  and  all 
the  subject  peoples,  Armenians,  Syrians,  Greeks,  Jews,  are 
eager  to  be  freed  from  the  Ottoman  yoke.  Turkey  has  noth- 
ing to  gain  and  everything  to  lose  by  the  continuance  of 
the  war. 

Bulgaria  is  so  war-weary  that  the  English  press  is  openly 
talking  of  making  a  separate  peace  with  her.  She  gained  in 
her  first  brief  campaign  all  the  territory  she  aspired  to  and 
now  is  only  anxious  to  hold  as  much  of  it  as  she  can.  Many 
of  the  Bulgarian  leaders  were  educated  in  Roberts  College 
and  are  much  attached  to  America.  The  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war  has  shaken  the  confidence  of  the 
Bulgars  in  the  justice  and  the  success  of  the  German  cause. 
The  Government  majority  in  parliament  is  reduced  to  nine 
and  desertions  on  the  Salonica  front  are  becoming  very 
numerous  now  that  winter  is  coming  on.  "Fully  fifteen  per 
cent  of  these  deserters  have  lived  in  the  United  States," 
says  a  British  officer  at  Salonica. 

"Germany  has  crost  the  political  Rubicon  and  in  the  space 
of  five  days  changed  from  an  autocracy  into  a  democracy. 
This  has  been  the  most  momentous  week  since  the  founding 
of  the  empire."  These  are  the  words  of  Mathias  Erzberger, 
leader  of  the  Center  or  Catholic  party  of  the  Reichstag. 
From  our  standpoint  the  accession  of  the  aged,  reactionary 
and  autocratic  Count  von  Hertling  in  the  place  of  the  rela- 
tively moderate-minded  Herr  Michaelis  seems  a  doubtful 
gain  for  democracy,  but,  nevertheless,  it  means  a  great  ad- 
vance for  Germany.  Last  July  Herr  Erzberger  turned 
against  the  Government  and  denounced  it  for  the  blunder- 
ing diplomacy  and  submarine  campaign  that  had  made  an. 
enemy  of  America.  The  Socialists  who  had  hitherto  sup- 
ported the  Government  joined  with  the  Clericals  and  by  a 
vote  of  two  to  one  passed  a  peace  resolution.  It  was  com- 
monly said  here  at  the  time  that  the  Kaiser  was  an  autocrat 
and  would  disregard  an  adverse  vote  in  the  Reichstag  as  he 
had  before.  But  it  did  not  prove  so.  Chancellor  von  Beth- 
mann-Hollwcg  went  out  of  office  and  Michaelis  went  in,  but 
his  profest  concurrence  in  the  Reichstag  resolution  was  dis- 
trusted, so  he  has  r.ow  been  replaced  by  a  man  who  is  not 
a  Prussian  but  a  Bavarian,  not  a  Protestant  but  a  Catholic, 
not  an  imperialist  but  an  open  advocate  of  an  immediate 
peace  without  annexations  or  indemnities.  Here  is  what  a 
Reichstag  deputy,  Herr  Gothein,  said  of  the  situation  in 
October : 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  soldiers  at  the  front  are 
also  not  inclined  to  fight  longer  for  any  kind  of  aims  of  conquest, 
hut  only  for  Germany's  vital  security  and  for  the  peace  aims  of 
the  Reichstag  resolution.  At  home  the  prolonged  hours  of  work 
and  the  insufficient  nourishment,  especially  the  latter,  have  in- 
creased in  the  great  cities  and  in  the  industrial  districts  the  long- 
ing for  peace,  as  have  also  the  increasing  ruin  of  the  middle  class 
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and  the  sorrow  and  care  in 
countless  families.  Strikes  are 
to  be  feared  in  working-class 
circles  if  the  war  continued 
for  aims  of  conquest.  Even  for 
this  reason  an  unambiguous 
repudiation  of  the  annexation- 
ists is  an  indispensable  neces- 
sity. One  of  the  weightiest 
tasks  now  is  to  decide  people 
at  home  to  hold  out. 

The  revolutionary  spirit 
of  Russia  has  spread  to 
Germany  and  infected  the 
German  navy.  We  have  the 
best  of  evidence  to  that  ef- 
fect, nothing  less  than  the 
word  of  the  German  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  Admiral 
von  Capelle.  This  is  his 
statement : 

It  is,  unhappily,  a  sad  fact 
that  the  Russian  Revolution 
has  turned  the  heads  of  some 
persons  in  our  navy,  and  has 
introduced  revolutionary  ideas 
among  them.  Their  insenate 
plan  was  to  recruit  repre- 
sentatives on  all  ships,  to 
cause  the  crews  to  refuse  to 
obey  orders,  to  paralyze  the 
fleet,  and  to  force  peace  upon 
the  country. 

It  is  said  that  the  crews  of 
four     battleships     at     Wil- 

helmshafen  took  part  in  the  mutiny  and  the  captain  of  the 
■"Westfalen"  was  thrown  overboard  and  drowned.  Such  a 
revolt  is  practically  unprecedented  in  docile  Germany  and 
a  curious,  perhaps  significant  feature  of  the  affair  is  that 
only  one  of  the  mutineers  was  shot  for  it,  altho  many  were 
sentenced  to  prison. 

Several  months  ago  it  was  intimated  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment that  Italy  was  threatened  with  a  collapse  like  that  of 
Russia  due  to  internal  causes.  It  is  now  admitted  the  break 
in  the  Italian  line,  thru  which  the  Teuton  invasion  poured, 
was  due  to  the  disaffection  of  the  troops,  who  threw  down 
their  arms  and  surrendered  by  the  thousand.  The  overthrow 
of  the  Boselli  Cabinet  and  the  removal  of  General  Cadorna 
followed.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  days  when  Italy 
was  hesitating  whether  to  enter  the  war  or  remain  neutral 
the  anti-war  party  was  led  by  ex-Premier  Giolitti.  When  in 
spite  of  his  opposition  Italy  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Allies 
he  acquiesced  and  has  loyally  supported  the  Government 
until  recently.  But  on  October  18,  a  week  before  the  Austro- 
German  drive  began,  he  returned  to  Rome  and  organized  an 
opposition  party  of  eighty-eight  members.  Violent  speeches 
were  made  in  the  Chamber  and  when  the  news  of  the  defeat 
came  the  Government  went  down.  The  new  Premier,  Or- 
lando, is  a  former  follower  of  Giolitti's  and  dependent  upon 
him  for  parliament  support.  The  Socialists,  Republicans  and 
Syndicalists,  who  just  before  the  war  were  engaged  in  a 
riotous  anti-militarist  campaign,  have  supported  the  war 
hitherto,  but  recently  have  resumed  the  agitation.  Another 
uncertain  factor  is  the  papal  party.  The  old  quarrel  between 
the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal  has  never  been  made  up,  altho 
the  intensity  of  the  feeling  has  somewhat  died  down.  The 
Pope  still  regards  himself  as  a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican  and 
the  King  as  a  usurper  in  Rome.  Austria  as  the  chief  Cath- 
olic country  of  the  world  is  supposed  to  favor  a  restoration 
of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope,  or  at  least  some 
amelioration  of  his  position.  The  Allies  have  been  free  with 
their  charges  that  the  Pope  is  pro-German  because  he  did 
not  break  with  Germany  on  account  of  the  rape  of  Belgium, 
but  it  seems  to  us  rather  that  he,  like  the  President,  has  been 
simply  trying  hard  to  maintain  an  impartial  neutrality  in 
a  warring  world.  His  peace  note  was  more  favorably  re- 
ceived   in     Austria    and     Germany    than    by    the    Allies. 


REMEMBER 

That  this  is  a  war  Christmas  and  it  imposes  upon 
you  the  duty  of  giving  wisely  and  patriotically. 

That  the  nation's  defenders  have  first  claim  upon 
your  benevolence.  You  cannot  reach  the  boys  in 
France  by  Christmas  with  personal  gifts  sent  noic, 
unless  they  are  sent  via  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  be- 
fore December  5,  but  you  can  make  a  Christmas  gift 
to  the  Red  Cross  or  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  that  will  be 
much  appreciated. 

That  the  men  on  shipboard,  at  the  front,  or  in  the 
training  camps  may  have  left  a  wife  and  children 
at  home  who  are  sure  to  have  a  lonely  Christmas 
and  perhaps  a  'poverty-stricken  one. 

That  the  railroads  are  overburdened  to  the  last 
degree  with  necessary  transportation  and  that  Uncle 
Sam's  mail  force  is  overworked  on  account  of  vmr 
conditions.  If  you  must  send  gifts  to  people  at  a 
distance,  send  them  early  and  make  them  small  and 
light. 

That  if  you  give  all  you  should  to\  war  charity 
and  also  remember  with  gifts  the  people  whom  you 
really  love,  you  will  have  no  money  left  to  spend  on 
purely  formal  or  conventional  gifts  to  remote  ac- 
quaintances. Don't  set  out  with  the  idea  of  being 
economical.  Be  generous  where  you  know  you  ought 
to  be  and  you  will  have  to  be  economical  elsewhere. 


but  that  does  not  imply 
that  it  was  pro-German.  It 
merely  means  that  the  Teu- 
tons are  more  anxious  to 
begin  peace  negotiations 
now  than  the  Allies.  And 
those  who  in  Italy,  France 
and  Belgium  support  the 
Pope  in  his  peace  movement 
ought  not  on  that  account 
to  be  called  disloyal  or  ac- 
cused of  a  desire  to  submit 
to  ignominious  conditions. 
In  France  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  the  So- 
cialists, even  the  most  fa- 
natical anti-militarists  like 
Herve,  rallied  to  the  side  of 
the  Government.  All  par- 
ties buried  the  hatchet  and 
the  most  orthodox  Social- 
ists like  Guesde  entered  the 
cabinet,  altho  this  was  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of 
the  party.  Now,  however,  a 
large  part  of  the  Socialists 
have  withdrawn  their  sup- 
port from  Premier  Pain- 
leve,  and  he,  altho  a  So- 
cialist, has  been  compelled 
to  resign.  At  the  Socialist 
congress  in  Bordeaux  last  month  patriotism  was  passion- 
ately denounced  as  the  cause  of  wars  and  "peace  at  once 
without  annexations,  without  indemnity"  was  demanded  by 
nearly  half  the  assembly.  But  finally  a  compromise  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  demanding  that  the  Allies  revise  their  war 
aims  and  renounce  all  their  plans  of  conquests,  and  favor- 
ing the  holding  of  a  Stockholm  conference  to  discuss  the 
terms  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

In  England  the  party  truce  has  broken  down  and  the  old 
parties  are  breaking  up.  A  new  party  has  been  formed.  Re- 
publicans are  beginning  to  speak  out  after  a  silence  of  more 
than  a  generation.  The  London  Times  has  published  a  series 
of  articles  to  prove  that 

There  exists  at  the  present  moment  a  revolutionary  movement 
in  this  country  which  has  gathered  considerable  momentum,  has 
long  passed  the  stage  of  mere  talk  and  has  realized  itself  in 
formidable  action. 

Some  Liberal  papers  are  demanding  that  the  Allies  state 
their  peace  terms  and  if  possible  open  negotiations.  The 
Manchester  Guardian  says: 

We  acknowledge  cordially  the  great  effort  America  is  making, 
and  doubt  neither  her  whole-hearted  resolution  nor  her  power. 
But  for  Europe  and  this  country  the  outlook,  if  the  war  is  to  run 
two  years  more,  is  devastating. 

In  Ireland  the  Sinn  Feiners  have  again  proclaimed  an  in- 
dependent republic  and  more  troops  are  required  there  to 
maintain  order  than  the  United  States  has  sent  to  France. 
In  South  Africa  the  party  favoring  an  independent  republic 
is  rapidly  rising  to  a  majority.  In  Canada  the  struggle 
between  the  English  and  French  over  conscription  has  be- 
come intense.  Australia  has  been  paralyzed  by  a  strike  and 
the  Labor  party  is  decidedly  disaffected. 

The  United  States,  fresh  in  the  fray,  shows  l?ss  internal 
strain  and  greater  national  unity  than  any  of  the  other  bel- 
ligerents. 

In  this  brief  survey  of  the  political  conditions  we  have  dis- 
regarded rumors  and  wild  speculations  and  have  merely 
enumerated  the  known  factors  which,  whatever  their  rela- 
tive importance,  should  be  frankly  recognized  for  they  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Sonic  count  on  one  side  and 
some  count  on  the  other.  How  much  any  of  them  count  car.- 
not  be  said.  They  introduce  a  new  and  incalculable  element 
into  the  war  problem  and  may  decide  the  result. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


The  New  Ruler      ^eorges     Clemenceau, 

,  „  the     recently     chosen 

of  France  French     premier>     is 

possibly  the  most  interesting  figure  in 
French  political  life.  No  one  has  had 
greater  personal  influence,  altho  he  has 
sought  power  rather  than  office  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  rather  as  a  wrecker 
of  ministries  than  as  a  constructive 
statesman.  At  the  age  of  seventy-six 
he  retains  the  audacity  of  temperament 
and  policy  that  got  him  into  prison 
when  he  was  twenty  for  the  offense  of 
carrying  on  republican  propaganda. 
France  was  no  place  for  him  under  the 
Empire  of  Napoleon  III,  so  he  came  to 
America  soon  after  his  release  from 
prison  and  lived  quietly  for  some  years 
in  this  country  as  a  physician  and  as  a 
teacher  of  French.  During  the  siege  of 
Paris  by  the  Germans  and  the  subse- 
quent civil  war  between  the  Government 
and  the  Paris  Communards  (a  radical 
faction  which  desired  a  socialistic  re- 
public), Clemenceau  was  mayor  of 
Montmartre,  one  of  the  administrative 
districts  into  which  the  city  is  divided. 
The  great  capacity  which  he  showed  at 
this  trying  period  ensured  his  election 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  he 
fearlessly  championed  the  interests  of 
the  radical  republicans  and  upset  many 
cabinets  which  had  the  misfortune  to 
displease  him.  As  a  journalist  he  vig- 
orously defended  Captain  Dreyfus, 
whose  trial  for  treason  was  for  many 
years  the  storm  center  of  political  con- 
troversy in  the  nation.  At  one  time  he 
was  Premier,  in  which  position  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  putting  down  the 
riots  of  striking  miners  by  means  of 
the  military  power.  Since  1902  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  French  Senate. 
During  the  war  he  came  into  conflict 
with  the  censorship  and  his  paper, 
U Homme  Libre  (the  free  man)  was 
supprest.  He  promptly  issued  it  again 
under  the  new  title  of  L'Homme  En- 
chaive  (the  fettered  man),  and  it  has 
been  published  under  that  title  ever 
since,  tho  the  announcement  now  is 
made  that  since  Clemenceau  has  become 
Premier  the  old  name  will  be  restored. 

On  November  20,  Premier  Clemen- 
ceau obtained  a  vote  of  confidence  from 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  only  sixty-five 
refusing  their  support  to  418  deputies 
who  were  willing  to  back  the  new  Gov- 
ernment. His  ministry  contains  repre- 
sentatives of  many  parties  and  factions, 
but  the  extreme  "right,"  the  Conserva- 
tives and  Royalists,  and  the  extreme 
'left,"  the  regular  party  Socialists,  are 
not  represented  on  it.  Clemenceau's 
speech  was  an  eloquent  appeal  for  na- 
tional unity  and  the  concentration  of 
the  entire  energies  of  France  on  the 
single  task  of  bringiner  the  war  to  a 
victorious  conclusion.  His  most  sign'fi- 
cant  statements  of  policy  related  to  tho 
recent  revelations  of  treason  and  es- 
pionage   and    to    the    censorship.    Two 
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THE  NEW  FRENCH  PREMIER 
M.  Clemenceau  has  accepted  his  office  with  the 
pledge  to  center  ail  national  effort  on  the  war. 
"The  single,  simple  duty  is  to  stand  by  the 
soldier,  live,  suffer  and  fight  with  him.  Let  every 
zone  be  the  zone  of  war.  We  shall  not  forge  a 
greater  France  without  putting  our  life  into  it" 

ministries  have  already  been  over- 
thrown because  of  the  failure  to  handle 
the  treason  cases  with  sufficient  vigor; 
Clemenceau  promises  to  bring  all  pro- 
German  conspirators  before  courts 
martial.  On  the  other  hand,  he  spoke 
in  favor  of  a  somewhat  more  liberal 
treatment  of  the  loyal  press;  commend- 
ing the  censorship  of  military  informa- 
tion that  might  be  of  value  to  the  en- 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

November  16 — Italians  flood  lowlands 
along  the  Piave  River  to  cheek 
Austro-German  advance.  Bolsheviki 
bombard  Moscow  with  heavy  artil- 
lery. 

November  It — British  and  German 
cruisers  have  gun  duel  near  Heligo- 
land. Socialists  seize  Government  of 
Finland. 

November  18 — Turks  retreat  from 
Jaffa.  Cossack  army  blockades 
Petrograd. 

November  19 — Seventeen  British  shins 
sunk  during  previous  week.  Premier 
Lloyd  George  defends  his  war  policy 
before  House  of  Commons.  Italians 
make  counter-attacks  near  Asiago. 

November  20— British  make  attaek 
northwest    of    St.    Quentin.    Clemen- 

ceau  gets  vote  of  confidence  from 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

November  21 — British  pursue  retreat- 
ing Germans  to  the  outskirts  of 
Cambrai.  Bolsheviki  Government 
recalls  Ukrainian  regiments  from 
the  front. 

November  22 — Italians  lose  mountain 
positions  between  the  Brenta  and 
Piave  Rivers.  Germany  proclaims 
barred  zone  around  the  Azores 
Islands. 


emy,  but  advocating  a  greater  range  of 
freedom  for  political  comment  and  crit- 
icism. 

A  Helping  Hand     C.aPtai"  And.**  *ar" 
L.   °  dieu,     French     High 

to* ranee  Commissioner  to  the 

United  States,  has  given  to  the  public 
a  brief  outline  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  commission  in  securing 
aid  from  the  generosity  of  America  to 
relieve  the  difficulties  of  France.  He 
pointed  out  that  up  to  May,  1917, 
France  had  borrowed  only  $650,000,000 
at  an  interest  rate  of  six  or  seven  per 
cent,  whereas  from  May  to  the  end  of 
the  present  year  France  will  have  re- 
ceived from  this  country  $1,130,000,000 
at  only  four  and  one-half  per  cent.  Pow- 
der exportations  from  the  United 
States  to  France  doubled  since  our  en- 
trance into  the  war.  In  the  matter  of 
transportation  our  services  have  been 
greatest.  The  French  commission  ob- 
tained from  this  country  300  locomo- 
tives, T250  miles  of  track  and  5000 
pieces  of  rolling  stock.  This  does  not  in- 
clude the  supply  of  locomotives  reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  American  army  in 
France  or  the  large  numbers  of  motor 
cars  which  have  also  been  sent  to  carry 
part  of  the  burden  of  supplying  the 
needs  of  the  western  front.  Two  thou- 
sand agricultural  implements  were 
shipped  in  five  months  to  help  the 
French  farmers. 

Our  Part  in  the      The  P^n  for  the  Su- 

War  Council  .,  P  J!™  War  Counc.ll> 
which  is  to  superin- 
tend military  operations  on  the  western 
front,  has  been  made  public  by  Pre- 
mier Lloyd  George.  It  will  consist  of 
the  Prime  Minister  and  another  mem- 
ber of  the  government  of  each  of  the 
great  powers  whose  armies  are  repre- 
sented on  the  western  front;  but  it 
may  later  be  extended  to  other  war 
zones  and  other  belligerent  nations.  The 
Supreme  War  Council  is  only  advisory; 
the  final  decision  resting  with  the  in- 
dividual governments  to  which  each 
general  staff  is  responsible.  Each  power 
will  also  choose  a  military  representa- 
tive to  act  as  technical  adviser  to  the 
council.  The  War  Council  will  be  a  per- 
manent body,  with  conferences  at  least 
once  a  month,  and  it  will  usually  meet 
at  Versailles,  not  far  from  Paris.  Lord 
Northcliffe  credited  the  idea  of  the 
War  Council  to  Secretary  McAdoo  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  He  blamed 
the  English  Government  bitterly  for  not 
acting  earlier  on  the  matter.  "When  I 
think,"  he  said,  "of  the  time  wasted  be- 
tween those  hot  mornings  in  Washing- 
ton, when  Mr.  McAdoo  was  pressing 
for  this  conference,  and  these  cold  win- 
ter days  in  London,  I  feel  a  good  deal 
more  than  angry." 

It  has  been  officially  announced  that 
Colonel  E.  M.  House  will  represent  the 
United  States  on  the  War  Council  and 
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that  General  Tasker  H.  Bliss  will  be 
our  military  representative.  These  two 
men,  together  with  Admiral  Benson, 
Thomas  N.  Perkins  of  the  Priority 
Board,  Dr.  Alonzo  Taylor  of  the  Food 
Administration,  Bainbridge  Colby  of 
the  Shipping  Board,  Oscar  T.  Crosby  of 
the  Treasury  Department  and  Vsnce 
McCormick  of  the  War  Trade  Board, 
were  accredited  to  a  conference  with 
representatives  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment at  which  Premier  Lloyd  George 
explained  the  military  system  ac  it  ap- 
peared to  him.  Colonel  House,  head  of 
the  American  War  Mission,  was  not 
present  at  the  first  session  of  tin  con- 
ference. Lloyd  George  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  tightening  the  blockade  of 
Germany,  building  up  an  adequate  mer- 
chant fleet  to  outdistance  the  subma- 
rine menace  and  the  development  of  a 
large  fleet  of  airplanes  manned  by 
American  aviators,  but  he  laid  greatest 
stress  on  the  necessity  of  increasing 
the  size  of  our  expeditionary  force.  "The 
collapse  of  Russia  and  the  recent  re- 
verses of  Italy,"  he  said,  "make  it  even 
more  imperative  than  before  that  the 
United  States  should  send  as  many 
troops  as  possible  across  the  Atlantic 
as  early  as  possible.  I  am  anxious  to 
know  how  soon  the  first  million  men 
can  be  expected  in  France." 

T ,      ,  ~  On  Monday,  November 

Lloyd  George  -,„    .,      „  J          -  „ 

»,  ,       -,  ™  .  19>  the  House  of  Com- 

Makes  It  Plain  mong    wag    treated    to 

one  of  those  elaborate  and  formal  Par- 
liamentary debates  in  which  the  British 
public  delights.  Mr.  Asquith,  who  was 
Premier  at  the  beginning  of  the  Great 
War,  led  the  attack  on  Premier  Lloyd 
George  over  the  question  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  inter-Entente  War  Coun- 


cil. He  admitted  the  necessity  for  close 
cooperation  among  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments and  "more  frequent  communica- 
tion between  the  General  Staffs,"  but  he 
thought  it  impossible  to  set  up  any  or- 
ganization to  override  the  authority  of 
the  individual  governments  and  dreaded 
the  possible  conflict  of  opinion  between 
the  advisory  War  Council  and  the  com- 
manders in  the  field.  Mr.  Asquith  denied 
that  a  general  War  Council  could  have 
prevented  the  military  disasters  ex- 
perienced by  the  Allies  in  Serbia,  Ru- 
mania, Russia  and  Italy,  r 

Premier  Lloyd  George  in  his  reply 
denied  that  he  had  adversely  criticized 
the  general  staffs  of  any  of  the  Entente 
nations.  The  failure  of  the  Allies  to 
make  greater  progress  was  owing  to  a 
defective  system,  and  the  first  to  rec- 
ommend the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent War  Council  was,  himself  a  mili- 
tary man,  Lord  Kitchener.  America  and 
France,  he  said,  were  in  favor  of  going 
much  farther  than  he  himself  had  ven- 
tured to  propose;  they  desired  the  crea- 
tion of  a  War  Council  which  would  not 
only  be  advisory  but  have  the  actual 
authority  to  direct  military  operations. 
This  was  more  than  Lloyd  George  con- 
sidered yet  necessary,  but  he  admitted 
that  the  Allies  might  be  "driven  to  it 
by  the  failure  of  the  present  experi- 
ment" unless  the  War  Council  could 
count  on  the  cordial  support  of  the  gov- 
ernments participating  in  it. 

Lloyd  George  then  turned  to  the  de- 
fense of  his  Paris  speech,  which  had 
been  widely  attacked  as  an  alarmist  ut- 
terance. He  said  that  his  address  was 
not  impulsive  but  deliberate:  "I  deter- 
mined to  deliver  a  disagreeable  speech 
that  would  force  everybody  to  talk  about 
this  scheme,  and  they  have  done  it."  He 


exprest  strong  objection  to  the  phrase 
"hands  off  the  army"  and  reminded  his 
audience  that  only  twice  during  the 
whole  war  had  he  ventured  to  act 
against  military  advice,  in  the  matter 
of  enlarging  the  supply  of  artillery  and 
in  the  matter  of  appointing  a  civilian 
to  reorganize  railroads  behind  the  lines, 
and  in  both  cases  the  military  authori- 
ties who  had  criticized  him  later  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  in  the  right.  He  said 
that,  while  no  politician  should  ever 
meddle  with  detailed  questions  of  strat- 
egy* "there  is  a  vast  sphere  in  war 
which  is  partly  political  and  partly  mili- 
tary. Supplies,  transport,  shipping,  the 
distribution  of  man  power,  diplomacy 
and  the  morale  of  the  people — all  these 
things  are  political  even  more  than  they 
are  military."  He  closed  his  speech  with 
a  fiery  denunciation  of  the  newspaper 
writers  "who  for  purely  political  or 
personal  reasons  are  disseminating  dis- 
trust and  jealousy  of  France,"  and  with 
reassurances  as  to  the  submarine  men- 
ace. He  declared  that  in  a  single  day 
the  British  had  sunk  five  U-boats  and 
that  the  decision  of  the  war  by  the  sub- 
marine was  an  impossibility.  Only  one 
other  hope  remained  to  Germany,  the 
possibility  of  preventing  harmony 
among  the  Allies. 

t<i_    tit  ^u       On  November  17  there 

The  War  on  the  ,     ,    , 

was    a    duel    between 

Water  light   cruisers    of  the 

British  and  of  the  German  fleets  near 

the    island    naval    base    of    Helgoland, 

which  protects  the  German  North  Sea 

coast.   The  British  suffered  no  loss  in 

ships  and  few  casualties.  Two  German 

cruisers  were  reported  damaged  in  the 

London  account,  but  the  Berlin  version 

mentions   no   losses   on   either   side   and 


©  International  Ntm  AS  THE  govurNMKNT  GROWS  IN  WASHINGTON 

Congestion  is  too  milrl  a  word  to  describe  conditions  these  days  in  Washington.  There  isn't  even  standing   room    in  some  depi  and  build 

temporary  and   permanent,  are  beinjr  erected   with   all   possible  speed   to   meet   the  increasing  needs  of   war  administration.    Playgrounds  and    ■ 

near  the  Capitol   have   been  utilized  and  structures  such  jls  these  shoot  ui>   almost   overnight 
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claims  that  the  British  ships  were 
"easily  repulsed."  This  was  true  at  least 
in  the  sense  that  the  British  made  no 
attempt  to  follow  up  the  retreating 
German  vessels  into  the  dangerous 
mine  fields  around  Helgoland. 

The  American  destroyer  "Chauncey" 
has  been  sunk  by  a  collision.  Two  lieu- 
tenants, an  ensign  and  eighteen  en- 
listed men  were  lost  in  the  disaster.  The 
loss  of  life  was  the  most  serious  aspect 
of  the  accident,  as  the  "Chauncey"  was 
an  old  boat  of  only  420  tons  and  a  com- 
plement of  ninety-one  officers  and  men. 

During  the  week  ending  November 
18  the  British  lost  ten  vessels  of  more 
than  1600  tons  and  seven  of  smaller  ton- 
nage. This  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  record  of  the  previous  week,  during 
which  only  six  ships  were  lost  and  all 
but  one  of  these  were  of  small  tonnage. 
The  chart  shown  in  this  week's  issue  of 
The  Independent  illustrates  the  three 
fundamental  facts  of  the  submarine  sit- 
uation :  that  there  is  great  variability 
in  the  weekly  reports  of  losses,  that  the 
periods  of  greatest  loss  come  in  "waves" 
about  three  or  four  weeks  apart,  and 
that  underneath  all  these  variations 
there  is  a  general  tendency  to  decreased 
submarine  destructiveness.  Even  this 
week's  reported  losses,  tho  not  so  en- 
couraging as  those  of  the  previous  fort- 
night, are  considerably  lower  than  the 
average  for  the  entire  period  of  sub- 
marine warfare.  The  reader  who  is  in- 
terested in  the  progress  of  the  U-boat 
campaign  will  do  well  to  add  this  week's 
figures  to  the  chart  and  to  continue  it 
for  himself  with  each  week's  report 
hereafter. 

There  are  two  methods  possible  for 
the  defeat  of  the  submarine  campaign 
on  which  Germany  has  staked  her  hopes 
— one  might  almost  venture  to  say  her 
only  hopes — of  victory.  One  is  the  con- 
struction of  merchant  shipping  faster 
than  it  can  be  sunk  and  the  other  is 
the  destruction  of  the  submarine.  Our 
monster  shipbuilding  program   is   pro- 


ceeding at  a  rapid  rate,  and  Thomas  A. 
Edison  has  brought  forward  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  may  be  still  further  en- 
larged by  making  over  sailing  vessels 
by  putting  engines  into  their  holds.  The 
French  also  are  experimenting.  It  is  re- 
ported that  twenty  cargo  ships  of  a 
new  type,  with  water-tight  compart- 
ments so  constructed  and  arranged  that 
the  engines  and  other  internal  equip- 
ment of  the  vessels  are  safeguarded 
from  torpedo  attack,  are  to  be  con- 
structed in  American  shipyards  under 
the  sanction  of  the  French  Government. 
The  expected  agreement  with  Japan,  by 
which  much  Japanese  shipping  would  be 
transferred  to  transatlantic  use,  has 
been  held  up  by  objections  from  the 
Japanese  Government.  The  destruction 
of  German  U-boatsi  continues,  but  we 
have  no  method  of  testing  whether  the 
British  estimate  that  nearly  half  of  the 
enemy  submarine  fleet  has  been  put  out 
of  commission  is  too  optimistic  or  too 
conservative. 


British  Crush 
Hindenburg  Line 


After  the  French 
attack  north  of  the 
Aisne  River,  nearly 
a  month  before  the  beginning  of  the 
British  drive  at  Cambrai,  the  western 
front  was  comparatively  quiet.  The 
British  extended  their  gains  beyond 
Passchendaele  and  the  French  repulsed 
German  attacks  near  Verdun  and  in  the 
Vosges,  but  there  were  no  actions  to 
compare  in  magnitude  with  those  of 
previous  weeks:  the  British  capture  of 
Passchendaele  or  the  shattering  blow 
which  the  French  delivered  in  the  Aisne 
Valley.  Many  supposed  that  the  west- 
ern Allies  had  already  taken  up  their 
winter  positions,  or  that  German  rein- 
forcements from  Russia  had  halted  fur- 
ther progress  on  that  front. 

Then  suddenly,  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, the  world  was  electrified  by  tbe 
news  that  General  Sir  Julian  Byng  had 
delivered  a  general  attack  along  a 
thirty-two  mile  front  from  St.  Quentin 
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FRIGHTFULNESS  FAILS 
The  heavy  black  line  indicates  the  total   number  of   British  .ships   sunk  by  mine  or  submarine   in 
each   successive  week    <  n   the  dates    given    in    the   chart.    The   dotted   line   shows    the    loss    in 

ships  of  more  than   160p  tons  each;  the  light  black  line  the  number  of  smaller  ships  sunk 


to  the  Scarpe  River.  Along  the  entire 
line  gains  were  made,  but  near  Cambrai 
they  were  most  extensive.  Here  the 
German  line  was  indented  to  a  distance 
of  more  than  five  miles  and  cavalry 
were  brought  into  use  in  the  open 
country  behind  the  first  two  belts  of 
trenches:  the  so-called  "Hindenburg 
line"  and  the  "Hindenburg  support 
line."  The  first  day's  action  brought  in 
8000  prisoners  and  many  cannon. 

The  details  of  the  battle  reveal  some 
wholly  novel  features.  The  most  strik- 
ing characteristic  of  the  British  attack 
was  that  there  was  no  preliminary  bom- 
bardment. Hitherto  every  great  attack 
has  been  preceded  by  hours,  frequently 
by  many  days,  of  intensive  cannonad- 
ing. This  has  the  disadvantage  of  warn- 
ing the  enemy  that  an  attack  is  intend- 
ed and  of  giving  him  opportunity  to 
take  precautions  against  it;  but,  of 
course,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  send 
unsupported  infantry  to  charge  an  en- 
trenched enemy  protected  by  fence 
after  fence  of  tough  barbed  wire  net- 
work. What  General  Byng  did  was  sim- 
ply to  substitute  the  "tank,"  or  armored 
automobile,  for  the  preparatory  artil- 
lery fire.  These  monstrous  leviathans 
broke  down  the  barbed  wire  fences  and 
crushed  in  the  earthen  parapets  of  the 
trenches  as  effectively  as  any  shell  fire 
could  have  done  and  at  a  much  smaller 
expenditure  of  time  and  material.  The 
Germans  were  taken  wholly  by  sur- 
prize, for  the  St.  Quentin  to  Scarpe 
River  region  has  long  been  one  of  the 
quietest  parts  of  the  western  front  and 
their  intelligence  department  seems  not 
to  have  brought  them  warning  of  any 
unusual  concentration  of  men  and  ar- 
tillery. 

In  the  wake  of  the  tanks,  never  be- 
fore employed  on  so  extensive  a  scale, 
came  English,  Scottish,  Irish  and 
Welsh  infantry  regiments.  There  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  any  colonial  or 
French  troops  on  this  part  of  the  front, 
tho  the  French  cooperated  by  starting 
minor  attacks  on  a  different  part  df 
the  front,  north  of  the  Aisne.  After  re- 
covering from  their  surprize,  the  Ger- 
mans hurried  fresh  regiments  to  the 
endangered  positions  before  Cambrai 
and  succeeded  in  checking  somewhat 
the  momentum  of  the  British  drive  and 
even  recaptured  one  of  the  villages 
which  they  had  lost.  The  Germans  esti- 
mate that  from  150  to  200  tanks  were 
used  in  the  advance  and  claim  to  have 
smashed  many  of  them  with  shell  fire. 

To  have  captured  about  fifty  square 
miles  of  territory  in  a  single  action 
and  at  a  cost  of  fewer  casualties  than 
the  number  of  enemy  prisoners  taken 
was  in  itself  a  notable  achievement, 
but  the  real  measure  of  the  victory  is 
that  it  has  proven  the  famous  "impreg- 
nable Hindenburg  line"  to  be  a  fiction. 
By  the  new  methods  of  attack  it  is  evi- 
dently possible  for  any  army,  granted 
a  sufficient  superiority  in  men  and  mu- 
nitions, to  crush  the  best  defenses  that 
human  ingenuity  can  create.  The  po- 
litical importance  of  the  blow  at  Cam- 
brai is  considerable,  since  it  may  com- 
pel the  Germans  to  relax  their  pressure 
on  Italy,  give  up  any  plans  they  may 
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have  formed  to  send  aid  to  the  Turks, 
and  prevent  them  from  taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  disappearance  of  or- 
ganized government  in  Russia. 


The  Battle  on 
the  Piave 


Whether  or  not  the 
Italians  intend  to  make 
a  final  stand  on  the 
defense  line  of  the  Piave  River,  they 
have  certainly  held  it  for  a  longer  time 
than  most  students  of  military  affairs 
ventured  to  hope.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  Austro-German  army  of  in- 
vasion will  be  able  to  force  a  passage 
across  the  lower  Piave,  but  all  the  Ital- 
ians are  watching  with  a  certain  ap- 
prehension the  slow  advance  of  the  en- 
emy southward  from  the  Venetian  Alps. 
Here,  on  a  front  between  the  Piave 
and  the  Brenta,  the  armies  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  have  been  hammering  con- 
tinuously in  the  hope  of  smashing  the 
left  wing  of  the  Italian  line  on  the 
Piave  and  compelling  a  general  retreat 
which  would  involve  the  surrender  of 
Venice.  The  Italians  have  attempted, 
with  only  partial  success,  to  check  this 
menacing  movement  by  gallant  coun- 
ter attacks  near  Asiago. 

The  Austrians  suceeded  in  sending 
small  forces  across  the  Piave  at  Zen- 
son  and  other  points,  but  the  Italians 
drove  them  back  to  the  river  and  killed 
and  captured  by  the  hundred  those  who 
were  unable  to  recross  to  safety  on  the 
opposite  bank.  The  annihilation  of  the 
Austrian  detachments  that  ventured 
across  the  Piave  greatly  encouraged 
the  Italians,  as  it  was  their  first  con- 
siderable victory  after  a  month  of  al- 
most unrelieved  disaster.  In  order  to 
strengthen  the  lower  Piave  as  a  line  of 
defense  the  Italians  flooded  the  country 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  thus 
fenced  off  Venice  from  direct  attack  by 
a  broad  belt  of  swamp. 

The  Austrians  are  still  confident  of 
taking  Venice,  and  the  Government  has 
given  its  promise  to  spare  the  historic 
buildings  of  the  city  provided  that  the 
Italians  do  not  so  fortify  and  defend  it 
that  its  capture  without  bombardment 
is  impossible.  The  Greek  flag  is  now 
floating  over  the  captured  city  of  Udine, 
which  seems  to  prove  that,  altho  Greece 
is  now  one  of  the  Allies,  some  partizans 
of  the  ex-King  Constantine  and  his  pro- 
German  policy  are  fighting  on  the  side 
of  the  Central  Powers. 

At  the  Gates  of  Th,e  . British,  ar,e.11no^ 
Terusalem  fiShtin&  in  the  hills  of 
Judea  within  six  miles 
of  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  Unless  the 
Germans  are  able  to  send  speedy  relief 
the  capture  of  the  city  and  the  subse- 
quent occupation  of  the  whole  of  Pal- 
estine appears  inevitable.  When  this 
has  been  accomplished,  the  British  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  erect  an  inde- 
pendent Jewish  state  in  the  Holy  Land. 
The  most  important  recent  success  in 
this  theater  of  war  has  been  the  cap- 
ture of  Jaffa  by  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  mounted  troops.  Jaffa  is  the 
Mediterranean  seaport  which  is  con- 
nected by  railroad  with  Jerusalem  and 
serves  as  its  commercial  outlet  to  the 
ocean  trade  routes.  The  Turkish  ac- 
counts of  the  Palestine  campaign  con- 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

WHAT  THE  WOMEN  OF  ENGLAND  ARE  DOING 
Just  one  storeroom  in  just  one  factory  where  English  women  are  working  day  and  night 
munitions  for  the  big  guns  that  are  helping  to  win  in   France 


to  make 


fess  to  a  military  defeat  at  Beersheba, 
but  contend  that  "there  have  been  no 
serious  engagements  in  these  regions 
since  the  evacuation  of  Gaza  and  Beer- 
sheba," and  that  their  line  of  defense 
was  not  driven  back  by  the  British  but 
"has  been  withdrawn  in  conformity 
with  a  prearranged  plan." 

The  successes  of  the  British  army  in 
Mesopotamia  have  been  clouded  by  the 
death  of  its  gallant  leader,  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  Frederick  Stanley  Maude. 
To  General  Maude  was  due  the  capture 
of  Bagdad  and  a  series  of  brilliant  vic- 
tories which  wiped  out  the  disgrace  of 
the  surrender  of  a  British  army  to  the 
Turks  in  Mesopotamia  the  previous 
year. 

Constantinople  has  been  the  target 
for  recent  air  raids.  Greek  naval  air 
men  took  part  with  the  British  in  bom- 
barding warships  in  the  harbor.  One 
British  airplane  which  raided  Constan- 
tinople flew  from  England  to  a  British 
base  in  the  Mediterranean  in  a  series 
of  eight  flights;  a  distance  of  about 
2000  miles.  This  is  believed  to  be  a 
world's  record  flight  for  a  bombing  ma- 
chine of  similar  weight. 

Perplexing  From  Russia  tnere  comes 
_r  .  &  no  news;  only  rumor.  The 
Kussia  Bolsheviki  still  hold  the 
reins  of  Government  in  Petrograd  and 
Kerensky  seems  to  have  dropt  out  of 
sight,  tho  no  one  is  able  to  say  what 
became  of  him.  The  Cossacks  were  not 
faithful  to  Kerensky,  as  most  of  them 
are  disgusted  with  the  whole  Socialist 
party;  confounding  together  the  war 
Socialists  who  have  supported  Premier 
Kerensky  and  the  anti-war  Bolsheviki. 
Deprived  of  this  last  support,  the  Ker- 
ensky Government,  which,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  the  only  Russian  Gov- 
ernment which  any  other  nation  has 
yet    recognized,    disappeared    from    tho 


political  situation.  The  Bolsheviki  seem 
to  have  gained  control  of  Moscow,  after 
a  bloody  street  fight  and  some  damage 
to  the  Kremlin  and  other  historic  build- 
ings struck  by  artillery  fire.  General 
Kaledines  and  his  Cossacks  have  seized 
coal  fields  upon  which  Petrograd  de- 
pends for  its  fuel  supply  and  have  pre- 
vented provision  wagons  from  entering 
the  city.  In  whose  behalf  General  Ka- 
ledines is  carrying  on  this  siege  does 
not  yet  appear  certain.  There  is  a  ru- 
mor that  the  Cossacks  and  other  con- 
servative Russian  elements  have  turned 
to  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  and  pro- 
pose to  restore  the  Romanoff  dynasty 
in  his  person.  All  confirmation  of  this 
report,  however,  is  lacking.  Finland  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  extreme  independ- 
ence party  with  the  aid  of  the  Russian 
Bolsheviki.  There  is,  however,  no  Fin- 
nish Government,  unless  civil  war  is  a 
government,  for  at  least  half  of  the 
Finnish  people  are  in  open  revolt 
against  the  rule  of  the  Bolsheviki. 

Over  the  seething  caldron  of  anarchy 
which  is  Russia  the  Bolsheviki  "Gov- 
ernment" at  Petrograd  has  little  con- 
trol. Their  party  has  already  been  split 
into  factions  even  in  the  capital.  They 
are  devoting  themselves  mainly  to  the 
task  of  securing  an  immediate  peace  and 
have  proposed  a  general  armistice,  not 
between  Russia  and  Germany  alone  but 
among  all  the  belligerents.  But  since  the 
Entente  Allies  refuse  to  recognize  them 
as  the  real  Government  of  Russia  and 
since  the  Central  Powers  seem  afraid 
to  treat  with  them,  fearing  that  any 
peace  they  could  make  would  be  over- 
turned by  the  next  party  thai  got  into 
power,  there  is  little  hope  or  danger  of 
a  speedy  peace  by  this  channel.  The 
revolutionist  Government  has  ordered 
the  recall  from  the  front  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian regiments,  numbering  aboui  ::»>o,000 
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DELEGATES  OF  CHURCH   UNITY 

The  Federation  of  French  Protestant  churches  has  sent  over  to  this  country  two  mi'itary  chaplains 

to  urge  the  cooperation  of  Protestant  churches  here  and  in   France.   Chaplain   Georeres  Liiuga  was 

an  ambulance  attendant  and   later  chaplain   at  Verdun,   where  he  was   wounded.   Chaplain   Victor 

Monod  served  at   the  Dardanelles  and  at  Salonica 


men.  This  move  greatly  weakens  the 
Russian  defensive  front  and  gives  the 
Germans  full  opportunity  to  occupy 
such  parts  of  southwestern  Russia  as 
they  can  spare  the  men  to  garrison. 


Swiss  Pacifists 
Riot 


Altho  Switzerland  is 
one  of  the  few  regions 
in  Europe  still  neu- 
tral and  at  peace,  this  fact  has  not 
saved  the  little  republic  from  anti- 
militarist  riots.  The  city  of  Zurich  has 
lately  been  the  scene  of  pitched  battles 
between  the  police  and  a  pacifist  mob. 
The  trouble  began  with  a  public  meet- 
ing at  which  radical  orators  urged  their 
hearers  to  promote  peace  by  refusing 
to  serve  in  the  Swiss  army  or  to  afford 
it  supplies.  Since  compulsory  military 
service  exists  by  Swiss  law  this  propa- 
ganda was  directly  treasonable.  Fired 
by  stirring  speeches,  the  mob  marched 
*,hru  the  streets,  smashed  the  windows 
of  a  munitions  factory  that  was  pro- 
ducing goods  for  Germany,  compelled 
another  factory  to  shut  down  and 
wrecked  the  offices  of  a  local  newspaper. 
Of  course  many  arrests  were  made.  The 
following  night  another  mob,  singing 
the  Socialist  "war  song"  L' Internation- 
ale, attacked  the  prison  to  rescue  the  ar- 
rested rioters.  The  police  repulsed  them 
with  sabers,  revolvers  and  a  machine 
nam.  Final'y  the  outbreak  was  put  down, 
not  without  some  bloodshed  on  both 
sides,  and  the  city  placed  under  martial 
law. 


have  succeeded  in  outwitting  or  out- 
fighting most  of  the  punitive  expedi- 
tions sent  against  them. 

On  November  14  a  Mexican  force  un- 
der General  Cordova  crost  the  national 
boundary  and  surrendered  to  American 
troops  stationed  near  Presidio,  Texas. 
They  had  been  forced  to  evacuate  the 
border  town  of  Ojinaga  by  a  large 
army  under  the  personal  command  of 
Villa.  About  three  hundred  Mexicans 
surrendered  to  the  Americans  and  some 
two  hundred  more  were  either  killed 
or  captured  by  Villa's  men.  Only  a  few 
of  Villa's  command  were  killed  in  the 
fight;  the  attacking  force  having  the 
advantage  of  numbers  and  of  surprize. 
After  the  victory,  Villa,  who  appre- 
ciates the  value  of  publicity  as  well  as 
any  guerrilla  leader  in  history,  issued 
a  personal  statement  to  the  press,  pro- 
claiming the  purity  of  his  patriotism, 
claiming  credit  for  humane  treatment 
of  prisoners  and  challenging  the  Car- 
ranzista  General  Francisco  Murguia 
to  personal  combat. 


The  Patriotic 
Northwest 


The  Mexican 
Mess 


The  fact  that  the  inter- 
est of  the  American 
public  has  of  late 
months  been  withdrawn  from  Mexican 
problems  to  European  does  not  mean 
that  our  sister  republic  to  the  south 
has  at  last  attained  peace  within  her 
borders.  The  Government  of  President 
Carranza  seems,  indeed,  to  have  kept 
in  power  with  unexpected  tenacity.  But 
there  are  still  wide  tracts  of  the  Mex- 
ican countryside  which  do  not  rer 
nize  Carranza's  authority,  especially  in 
the  north,  where  Villa's  armed  raiders 
have    managed    to    avoid    capture    and 


Eight     thousand     dele- 
gates, from  every  coun- 
ty   in     Minnesota    and 
from  the  neighboring  states,  gathered 
in  St.  Paul  for  a  patriotic  rally  intend- 
ed to  put  the  Northwest  ineffaceably  on 
the  map.   Resolutions  urging  the   Gov- 
ernment  to     send     "an     overwhelming 
force"  to  Europe,  approving  the  Presi- 
dent's statements  of  our  national  aims, 
condemning  the  pacifist  minority  in  tha 
House  and  the  Senate,  and  desiring  pub- 
lic authorities  "to  strike  down  disloy- 
alty, sedition  and  treason  wherever  and 
whenever  they  raise  their  ugly  heads," 
were  passed  without  dissent.   Senators 
Knute  Nelson  and  Frank  Kellogg  made 
patriotic   addresses,  and    T.    P.   O'Con- 
nor, one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  Na- 
tionalists in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons,   explained    why    every    lover    of 
Irish   freedom   should  throw  his  whole 
soul  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  En- 
tente Allies.  The  m^ctin<r  voted  to  or- 
ganize   a    permanent    "America     First 


Association"  and  elected  F.  W.  Murphy, 
of  Wheaton,  Minnesota,  its  president. 

President  Wilson  was  unable  to  come, 
but  he  sent  a  letter  of  regret  in  which 
he  approved  the  purpose  of  these  rep- 
resentatives "of  that  western  empire  in 
which  the  sons  of  all  sections  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  stocks  of  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  have  made  the  prairie  and  the 
forest  the  home  of  a  new  race  and  the 
temple  of  a  new  faith."  He  prophesied 
that  American  determination  would 
"make  the  masters  of  Germany  rue  the 
day  they  unmasked  their  purpose  and 
challenged  our  republic." 

Railroads  Leave  It      T+he  raiJroad  ««f 
Alli.    ,„...  utives  have  decid- 

All  to  Wilson  „j    .  .       .    ,, 

ed   to    entrust   the 

whole  problem  of  wages  and  rate  in- 
creases to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
letter  sent  by  Fairfax  Harrison,  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Railway  Association,  to 
Judge  Chambers,  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Board  of  Mediation  and 
Conciliation,  may  mark  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  the  relation  existing 
between  the  nation  and  big  business: 

"We  confirm  what  we  said  to  you  this 
morning  in  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to 
what  will  be  the  attitude  of  the  railr*"  ids 
with  respect  to  the  manner  of  settlement 
of  any  demands  for  increases  in  pay  or 
changes  in  working  conditions  which  dur- 
ing the  war  may  be  made  upon  them  by 
employees. 

Speaking  for  all  the  railroads  today,  we 
reiterate  our  belief  in  and  general  accept- 
ance of  the  principle  of  arbitration.  In  the 
midst  of  war  we  are,  however,  prepared  to 
go  further.  As  no  interruption  of  continu- 
ous railroad  operation  can  be  tolerated 
under  war  conditions  we  are  ready,  should 
any  crisis  now  arise,  unreservedly  to  place 
our  interests  in  the  hands  of  the  President 
for  protection  and  for  disposition  as  he 
may  determine  is  necessary  in  the  public 
interest. 

The  statement  issued  by  the  Brother- 
hood chiefs  after  a  conference  with  the 
President  is  also  very  reassuring  in  its 
tone:  "They  fully  realize  that  the  most 
serious  thing  that  could  occur  during 
the  conduct  of  the  war  would  be  any 
interruption  of  railroad  transportation 
and  they  are  determined  to  do  every- 
thing within  reason  to  avoid  such  inter- 
ruption." The  labor  men  disclaim  any 
intention  to  improve  their  position  at 
the   expense  of  the  national  interests 
but  des're  "an  incease  in  present  rates 
that  will  meet  half  at  least  of  the  in- 
crease  in   cost  of  those  things   which 
they  are  compelled  to  purchase."  The 
railroad  executives  hope  that  in   case 
the  demands  of  the  unions  for  revised 
wage  schedules  are  granted,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  make  good  the  loss  to  the 
companies  by  permitting  a  further  in- 
crease   in    freight    rates.    The    higher 
freight  rates  granted  in  June  have  al- 
ready, it  is  claimed,  been  absorbed  by 
the  increased  wages  of  the  operatives. 
The  demands  of  the  war  have  bur- 
dened the  railroads  very  heavily.  From 
the  beginning  of  August  to  November 
12    they    moved    1,200,000    soldiers    to 
training  camps,  cantonments  and  ports 
of  embarkation.    This  necessitated   the 
use  of   2750    special   trains.    The   rail- 
roads   are    bringing    to    the    training 
camps  at  present  about  75,000  carloads 
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of  supplies  a  month.  In  order  to  give 
the  right  of  way  to  the  most  necessary 
transportation,  the  Railroads'  War 
Board  has  compiled  a  list  of  non-essen- 
tial commodities  which  should  not  be 
transported  to  the  detriment  of  muni- 
tions of  war,  coal  and  other  essentials. 

Unhyphenated  ™e  Buffal°  conven- 
er ,  tion  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor 
was  the  scene  of  a  dramatic  struggle 
between  patriots  and  disloyalists  in 
which  the  latter  found  themselves  in 
an  insignificant  minority.  The  test  came 
thru  the  introduction  of  a  resolution  to 
approve  the  action  of  Samuel  Gom- 
pers,  president  of  the  Federation,  in 
organizing  the  American  Alliance  for 
Labor  and  Democracy.  After  a  three- 
hours'  debate,  in  which  the  anti-war 
delegates  had  full  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent their  side  of  the  case,  the  vole 
was  taken.  Out  of  a  total  of  450  dele- 
gates only  fifteen  opposed  the  resolu- 
tion and  only  the  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union,  under  the  leadership 
of  Rose  Shapiro  of  New  York,  refused 
to  vote  either  way.  What  was  of  even 
greater  significance,  the  delegates  sup- 
porting President  Gompers  represent- 
ed, for  the  most  part,  the  larger  unions. 
According  to  labor  custom,  the  dele- 
gates did  not  cast  individual  votes  but 
were  credited  with  "blocks"  of  votes 
varying  in  number  with  the  si"e  of  th3 
unions  which  they  represented.  Count- 
ing in  this  way,  the  resolution  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  21,579  to  .402. 
Delegate  Barnes  of  Philadelphia  began 
the  debate  against  the  resolution;  and 
he  cast  against  it  part  of  the  vote  of 
the  Cigarmakcrs.  Among  the  other  anti- 
war leaders  were  Joseph  Cannon  of  the 
Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers,  John 
Burke  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers, 
Cornelius  Foley  of  the  Bartenders,  and 
a  few  representatives  from  some  of  the 
New  York  clothing  trades  unions.  Many 
delegates  from  the  powerful  unions 
pledged  their  active  loyalty  to  the  coun- 
try, but  the  speech  of  the  occasion  was 
made  by  President  Gompers.  He  said 
in  part: 

President  Wilson  and  the  members  of  his 
Cabinet  were  peace-loving  men.  I  know  of 
no  militarist  in  their  number.  But  now 
they  are  fighting  men,  and  I  publicly  de- 
clare now  that  I  am  a  fighting  man  and 
will  continue  to  fight  for  the  country  to 
which  I  owe  all,  the  country  which  I  love 
and  in  which  my  hopes  and  aspirations  are 
bound  up.  I  propose  to  do  a  man's  duty 
in  helping  to  make  this  war  the  last  war 
of  this  world.  All  my  energies  shall  be  laid 
at  the  feet  of  America  and  of  our  allies 
to  do  what  I  can  toward  the  establishment 
of  democracy,  even  in  Germany. 

a  ^  ,,,„■  ,  President  Wilson  has 

A  Cold  Winter       proclaimed    new    and 

for  the  Spy  yery    drastic    regula- 

tions restricting  the  freedom  of  the  en- 
emy aliens  now  resident  in  the  United 
States.  By  the  terms  of  the  proclama- 
tion male  subjects  of  the  German  Em- 
pire of  fourteen  years  and  upward  are 
forbidden  to  approach  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  any  canal;  or  of  any 
wharf,  pier  or  dock  used  by  large  ves- 
sels engaged  in  trade  other  than  fish- 
ing; or  of  any  warehouse,  elevator,  rail- 
road terminal  or  other  storage  place  on 


the  waterfront  near  wharves,  piers  or 
docks.  The  Attorney  General  is  empow- 
ered at  his  discretion  to  proclaim  sim- 
ilar prohibited  areas  near  railroad  de- 
pots, yards  and  terminals.  No  enemy 
alien  is  allowed  to  navigate  the  terri- 
torial waters  of  the  United  States  (that 
is,  within  the  three  mile  limit  from  the 
shoreline)  except  on  public  ferries.  No 
enemy  alien  is  allowed  to  use  an  air- 
plane, balloon  or  airship.  The  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  are  closed  to  aliens  of  enemy  na- 
tionality, and  those  now  resident  there 
must  leave  at  once.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  authorized  to  compel  enemy 
aliens  to  register  and  carry  identifica- 
tion cards. 

p     -  „    ,.         Some  of  our  readers  may 

°a      a    y       well  have  been  surprized 
Wanted        at  the   double   fact  that 

the  coal  production  of  the  United  States 
has  greatly  increased  in  recent  months 
and  that  ever  since  we  entered  the 
Great  War  the  nation  has  been  wor- 
ried more  by  the  fear  of  a  coal  shortage 
than  by  any  other  economic  prob- 
lem. Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  an- 
nounces that  the  annual  output  of  an- 
thracite and  bituminous  coal  in  the 
United  States  has  increased  by  50,- 
000,000  tons  thru  the  efforts  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  and  other  public 
agencies,  state  and  national,  and  yet 
there  is  a  "deficit"  equally  large  which 
must  still  be  made  up  either  by  further 
increase  of  production  or  by  a  decrease 


in  the  amount  of  coal  consumed.  The 
explanation  of  this  seeming  contradic- 
tion is  that  our  entrance  into  the  war 
has  increased  the  demand  for  coal  by 
about  100,000,000  tons.  Munitions 
plants,  now  running  twenty-four  hours 
a  day,  are  using  up  enormous  quanti- 
ties. The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  to 
select  one  example  from  many,  is  using 
twelve  times  as  many  tons  of  coal  as 
a  year  ago.  The  coal  directly  required 
by  the  army  and  navy  has  increased 
since  last  year  by  300  per  cent.  The 
railroads,  also,  are  needing  more  coal 
than  ever  before  on  account  of  the  in- 
creased volume  of  traffic. 

In  two  directions  economy  is  possible. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion may  restrict  the  supply  to  non- 
essential industries;  that  is,  industries 
not  contributing  to  the  carrying  on  of 
the  war.  There  is  no  desire  to  starve 
any  form  of  business  out  of  existence, 
but  naturally  those  which  are  most  di- 
rectly related  to  the  national  defense 
will  be  first  served  when  the  coal  is 
"passed  around."  Another  way  in  which 
coal  may  be  saved  is  by  conserving  the 
supply  in  the  home.  No  small  part  of 
the  coal  production  of  the  country  is 
burned  in  stoves  and  furnaces  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  and  much  of  this  is 
wasted  thru  carelessness.  Householders 
can  perform  a  most  useful  service  to 
the  nation  by  taking  care  that  no  coal 
is  uselessly  or  needlessly  spent  in  their 
homes. 


I'taa  Illustrating 

HIT— OR    MISS? 

An  aeroplane's  two  attempts   to  destroy  an   important  pier.   The   Aral    bomb  bul    the  next 

one  fell  true.   The   photographs   were   taken   from   another   aeroplane    near  by 


UNITED  WE  STAND 


THE  proverbial  weakness  of  allies 
is  due  to  inferior  power  of  con- 
centration. "Exclusiveness  of 
purpose,"  said  Napoleon,  "is  the 
secret  of  great  successes,"  and  exclu- 
siveness of  purpose  by  a  league  of  sov- 
ereign states,  each  with  its  own  inter- 
ests to  consult  and  its  own  resources  to 
conserve,  is  difficult  to  attain.  But  we 
have  seen  Serbia  overrun,  Rumania 
crushed,  Russia  driven  into  anarchy, 
the  Gallipoli  failure,  and  now  Italy  de- 
feated, under  a  system  which  left  each 
to  pursue  its  independent  measures  and 
in  which  no  real  coordination  of  the 
several  forces  has  existed. 

An  international  council,  if  made  up, 
as  recently  proposed,  of  military  and 
political  representatives,  with  adminis- 
trative and  not  executive  functions,  does 
not  seem  likely  to  better  matters.  It  is 
axiomatic  that  debating  societies  cannot 
win  wars.  All  experience  teaches  that 
the  power  to  concentrate  must  be  wield- 
ed by  unit  control,  and  this  whether 
the  various  coordinated  activities  be 
those  of  a  single  nation  or  several  na- 
tions. Last  winter  we  decided  that  we 
did  not  want  a  Committee  on  the  Con- 
duct of  the  War  to  supervise  the  military 
acts  of  the  President.  For  like,  and  in- 
deed stronger,  reasons  an  international 
synod  to  oversee  the  military  plans  and 
acts  of  several  independent  executives 
seems  of  even  greater  futility.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  international  conference 
charged  with  finding  out  how  most  ef- 
fectively to  pool  and  coordinate  the  al- 
lied forces  and  with  selecting  a  supreme 
head  to  direct  their  energies  is  now  a 
plain  and  urgent  necessity. 

THE  sole  object  of  war  is  the  disrup- 
tion and  destruction  of  the  organized 
forces  of  the  enemy,  and  that  can  be 
done  by  but  one  means — battle.  The  bat- 
tle with  the  submarine  has  been  going 
on  since  the  present  war  began.  The 
maximum  of  German  U-boat  activity 
has  been  declining  for  the  last  few 
weeks.  The  German  sailors  are  mutiny- 
ing against  being  sent  to  craft  which 
depart  but  do  not  come  back.  There  are 
symptoms  of  weakening,  even  among 
the  most  determined  advocates  of  under- 
water ruthlessness.  The  venom  of  Von 
Tirpitz  seems  less  virulent  and  much 
abated,  there  is  a  mournful  note  in  the 
outgivings  of  the  conservative  Persius, 
and  the  ever  blatant  Reventlow  is  now 
vociferous  by  his  silence.  The  British 
Admiralty,  altho  asserting  that  forty  or 
,  fifty  per  cent  of  the  submarines  infest- 
'  ing  the  danger  zone  have  been  sunk,  is 
apparently  apprehensive  of  something 
up  the  German  sleeve,  and  deprecates 
too  hasty  rejoicings,  and  our  Navy  De- 
partment concludes  that  while  the 
U-boat  "has  not  proved  the  decisive 
factor,  it  is  still  a  serious  one,  of  course, 
and  cannot  be  underestimated." 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
present  diminution  of  the  U-boat  activi- 
ties, they  may  be  expected  to  bear  some 
relation  to  the  need  for  them.  If,  at  any 
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time,  the  numbers  of  men  or  the  quan- 
tities of  munitions  sent  across  the  ocean 
should  be  suddenly  increased,  and  es- 
pecially if  either  were  known  to  be 
massed  in  unusually  large  ships,  spe- 
cial preparation  might  be  anticipated, 
and  in  that  case  the  ordinary  freight  or 
passenger  vessels  or  similar  tonnage 
sunk  by  submarines  during  the  prepa- 
ration period  would  naturally  fall  off. 

THE  promenade  of  the  German  fleet  in 
the  Baltic  was  a  timely  maneuver 
ingeniously  calculated  to  divert  the  Teu- 
tonic mind  from  socialism,  hunger  and 
the  mutinies,  to  show  that  the  ships 
could  do  something  even  if  bottled,  and 
to  set  the  stage  for  further  happenings, 
some  of  which  have  taken  place.  The 
capture  of  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Gulf  of  Riga  consolidated  the  Ger- 
man grip  on  the  city,  besides  releasing 
portions  of  the  army  which  "retreated" 
into  Italy.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
Russia  had  building  four  28,000-ton 
battle-cruisers,  which  should  have  been 
finished  long  ago,  and  four  others  com- 
pleted and  less  formidable,  but  still 
good  vessels.  What  has  become  of  them 
is  not  apparent.  Presumably  they  are, 
as  hitherto,  in  Cronstadt.  Why  they  did 
not  attack  the  German  vessels  is  prob- 
ably explained  by  the  civil  disorders. 
The  fourteen  year  old  "Slava"  never- 
theless made  a  brave  fight,  and  sank 
gloriously.  The  Germans  have  since 
leisurely  invested  Helsingfors  and  oc- 
cupied the  Aland  Islands,  which  are  in 
persuasive  proximity  to  Stockholm 
should  Sweden  hereafter  be  forced  to 
decide  as  to  her  future  neutrality.  The 
real  question,  however,  is  on  the  unused 
new  Russian  ships.  If  the  Russians  can- 
not utilize  them,  a  unit  control  of  the 
Allied  navies  can. 

Naturally,  the  Baltic  operations  have 
caused  the  renewal  of  a  popular  demand 
in  England  that  the  British  fleet — to 
use  the  current  idiom — get  busy.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  it  was  estimated 
that  its  total  force  exceeded  that  of  the 
German  array  by  sixty  per  cent.  The 
Admiralty  has  recently  announced  that 
its  displacement  has  increased  from 
2,400,000  tons  to  4,104,000  tons,  and  its 
personnel  from  146,000  men  to  390,000 
men.  Further  details  are  not  given, 
other  than  that  the  number  of  mine 
sweepers  and  auxiliary  patrols  has  risen 
from  18  to  3366.  This  deliverance  has 
seemingly  rather  augmented  the  desire 
for  offensive  action  against  the  Ger- 
mans than  lessened  it.  But  to  all  argu- 
ments the  steady  official  answer  is  "It 
is  impossible."  The  North  Sea  bases 
wherein  the  German  fleet  is  harbored, 
we  are  told,  in  general  terms,  are  elab- 
orately mined  and  tremendously  forti- 
fied, and  besides  are  to  a  great  extent 
self-defensive,  because  the  endless  shoals 
and  sand-banks  and  the  tortuous  pas- 
sages between  them  are  constantly 
changing,  so  that  with  sea-marks  and 
beacons  removed  pilotage  is  full  of  peril. 
As  for  going  into  the   Baltic  to  meet 


the  fleet  which  is  wreaking  its  will  on 
Russia,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  nar- 
row channels  in  the  Danish  Archipel- 
ago and  between  Denmark  and  Sweden 
are  neutral  waters,  are  themselves 
mined,  and  any  military  forcing  of 
them  would  involve  the  capture  of  the 
adjacent  islands,  with  consequent  prov- 
ocation of  more  wars.  It  is  further 
argued  that  the  invading  vessels  imme- 
diately on  their  emergence  from  these 
channels  would  have  to  encounter  the 
concentrated  German  battleships  from 
Kiel,  which  would  overwhelm  them  one 
by  one  before  they  could  reach  an  area 
in  which  they  could  deploy.  That  is  the 
conclusion,  be  it  observed,  of  the  Brit- 
ish Admiralty,  echoed  by  Vice-Admiral 
Sims.  Either  these  authorities  know  ex- 
actly why  it  is  impossible,  or  they  don't. 
If  they  don't,  the  matter  is  one  of  opin- 
ion, in  which  others  may  differ;  if  they 
do,  as  all  the  naval  strategy  is  not 
locked  in  official  breasts,  a  more  com- 
plete elucidation  of  the  military  condi- 
tions at  the  bases,  than  is  summed  up 
in  the  present  general  assertions  of  their 
impregnability,  might  result  usefully, 
and  certainly  could  impart  no  informa- 
tion to  the  enemy.  The  decision  is  plainly 
one  for  unit  control. 

In  any  event,  it  has  long  since  been 
recognized  that  it  is  the  achieving  of 
the  impossible  which  marks  the  highest 
military  genius.  Fifty-three  years  ago 
the  foreign  newspapers  teemed  with 
technical  demonstrations  of  the  utter 
impossibility  of  seven  frail  wooden 
ships,  as  many  weak  gunboats,  and 
some  primitive  monitors  passing  a  heav- 
ily armed  fort  literally  within  stone's 
throw  of  its  guns,  over  thickly  planted 
mines  in  order  to  encounter  the  then 
strongest  ironclad  afloat,  and  after  that 
proceed  fifteen  miles  up  a  bay  and  far 
from  their  base  of  supplies,  and  there 
capture  a  city.  But  Farragut  did  it.  And 
because  he  did  it,  people  are  wondering 
now  whether  it  is  more  dangerous  for 
the  colossal  dreadnaughts  of  today  to 
attack  the  German  defenses  at  Wil- 
helmshaven  than  for  the  "Hartford" 
and  her  mates  to  challenge  Forts  Gaines 
and  Morgan  guarding  Mobile,  and  the 
mines  which  sent  the .  "Tecumseh" 
plunging  to  the  bottom  in  the  very  ag- 
ony of  the  fight,  and  to  defy  the  sup- 
posedly impregnable  "Tennessee."  Ome- 
lets cannot  be  made  without  breaking 
eggs.  There  are  two  great  naval  watch- 
words: "England  expects  every  man 
to  do  his  duty,"  and  "Damn  the  tor- 
pedoes— go  ahead."  The  last  is  Ameri- 
can. 

JAPAN,  following  her  traditions,  keeps 
her  fine  fleet,  save  some  destroyers  re- 
ported in  the  North  Sea,  at  home  guard- 
ing the  Asiatic  coast,  as  Brazil  is  hence- 
forward guarding  the  South  American. 
Is  that  the  best  disposition  of  this  great 
force?  And  of  the  French  navy  and  its 
whereabouts,  little  has  been  made  pub- 
lic. It  has  done  its  share  in  protecting 
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the  Mediterranean;  it  has  sent  its  de- 
stroyers to  work  in  the  danger  zone;  it 
had  vessels  in  the  Adriatic,  and  it  lost 
a  battleship  in  the  Dardanelles.  Should 
the  German  fleet  finally  decide  to  risk 
its  fortunes  in  a  general  action,  the 
warships  of  France  will  doubtless  take 
part  in  it,  with  brave  men  to  fight  them 
in  a  way  worthy  of  their  navy's  splen- 
did record  and  the  great  name  of  Suf- 
fren.  But  if  French  naval  critics  are  to 
be  trusted,  many  betterments  must  be 


made.  The  curse  of  political  interfer- 
ence, the  absence  of  any  continuous  con- 
structive policy  for  long  periods  of  time, 
the  constant  changes  in  ships,  guns  and 
armor,  and  indeed  in  about  every  detail 
have  worked  their  inevitable  conse- 
quences. "The  workmen  who  build  our 
fleet  are  the  same  who  worked  on  the 
tower  of  Babel,"  bitterly  writes  one  of 
the  first  of  French  naval  strategists, 
who  pictures  the  "debauch  of  novelty 
that  has  cost  us  one  hundred  and  twen- 


ty-eight different  projectiles."  "A 
French  Minister  of  Marine,"  he  adds, 
"contemplating  all  this  disorder,  called 
out  'Our  fleet  is  a  fleet  of  samples.'  The 
phrase,  struck  like  a  coin  from  the  die, 
has  remained — the  thing  also."* 

This  was  written  five  years  before 
the  war.  If  there  has  not  been  unreport- 
ed and  radical  revolutionizing  in  the  in- 
terval, the        [Continued  on  page   U31 

♦"The  Genius  of  Naval  Warfare,  I,  Stratcpn,-  " 
Commander    R.    Daveluy,    French    Navy,    251-255. 
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IN  1890  the  political  system  of  Ja- 
pan was,  legally  speaking,  sud- 
denly transformed  from  an  abso- 
lute monarchy  to  a  parliamentary 
system  of  government  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  constitution  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  executive  body  known  as  the 
cabinet,  a  judiciary  system  subordinate 
to  it  after  the  continental  European 
system,  and  a  legislative  body  known 
as  the  Diet  after  the  Prussian  pattern; 
and  thus  Japan  obtained  a  form  of  par- 
liamentary government  nearly  thirty 
years  ago. 

However,  the  form  of  government  in 
Japan  before  that  time  was  really 
rather  an  oligarchy  in  its  nature  than 
an  absolute  monarchy;  that  is  to  say, 
the  real  power  of  government  in  Japan 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  officials 
usually  known  to  the  western  people  as 
the  makers  of  modern  Japan,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Emperor  himself 
has  never  exercized  in  person  the  real 
political  powers,  so  that  even  before  the 
proclamation  of  the  constitution  the 
monarchy  of  Japan  was  not  absolute,  in 
the  real  sense  of  the  term,  and  as  far 
as  the  Emperor  was  concerned,  he  had 
been  for  many  centuries  occupying  a 
political  position  similar  to  the  consti- 
tutional King  of  England.  Particularly, 
the  Meiji  Emperor,  known  to  the  west- 
ern people  as  Mutsuhito,  being  one  of 
the  wisest  and  the  greatest  rulers  among 
all  the  crowned  heads  of  the  world,  did 
not  assume  in  fact  any  real  political 
power,  and  always  acted  upon  the  ad- 
vice of  the  makers  of  Modern  Japan. 
Therefore,  it  may  be  properly  said  that 
he  was,  if  not  in  form,  in  actuality,  a 
constitutional  or  a  limited  monarch, 
even  before  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
stitutional system  of  government.  Thus 
the  real  nature  of  the  government  in 
Japan  before  and  after  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  constitution  has  not  changed 
much  as  far  as  the  real  political  power 
of  the  country  is  concerned;  and  this 
being  the  case,  tho  the  form  of  govern- 
ment has  been  changed  by  the  constitu- 
tion, the  real  working  of  the  govern- 
ment remained  practically  unclnng^d 
for  many  years  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Diet. 

It  is  nred'ess  to  say  that  in  a  real 
parliamentary  government  the  ultimate 
sovereign  pow^r  of  state  must  be  vested 
in  the  legislative  body  of  the  country, 
whether  it  is  unicameral  or  a  bi- 
cameral system.  The  legislative  body  in 
Japan  is  a  bi-cameral  system,  one  cham- 
ber known  as  the  House  of  Peers,  more 
or  kss  similar  to  the  House  of  Lords 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  other  known 
as  the  House  of  Representatives,  more 
or  less  corresponding  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  Great  Britain  the  minis- 
try is  responsible  to  Parliament,  where- 
as in  our  country  the  cabinet  ministers 
are  not  responsible  to  the  Diet;  that  is 
to  say,  the  real  power  of  state  in  Japan 
is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  cabinet  mini- 
isters,  and  not  in  the  legislative  body. 
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So,  in  Japan  the  government  is  still 
parliamentary  in  form,  but  not  in 
reality. 

However,  for  the  last  thirty  years  the 
people  of  Japan,  particularly  the  polit- 
cal  parties,  have  been  constantly  strug- 
gling to  establish  real  parliamentary 
government  and  make  the  cabinet  min- 
isters responsible  to  the  Diet.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  that  recent  hap- 
penings now  clearly  show  that  the  po- 
litical tide  is  rapidly  drifting  toward  a 
real  parliamentary  system  of  govern- 
ment. In  order  to  explain  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  recent  political  happenings 
in  Japan  I  take  one  instance. 

It  must  be  understood  that  by  the 
constitution  of  Japan  the  treaty  mak- 
ing power  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the 
cabinet  ministers,  or  in  other  words, 
they  exercize  it  in  the  name  of  the  Em- 
peror as  a  part  of  the  executive  power. 
So  up  to  a  few  months  ago  all  the  for- 
eign relations  were  handled  usually  by 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  at 
critical  times  often  with  the  advice  of 
the  so-called  Elder  Statesmen,  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  makers  of  modern  Japan. 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  legislative 
body  of  Japan  has  no  power  over  mat- 
ters concerning  foreign  affairs  except 
the  power  of  criticism.  Here  in  the 
United  States  the  Senate  has  the  power 
of  ratification  of  all  treaties,  and  the 
British  Parliament  controls,  tho  indi- 
rectly, all  foreign  affairs  of  the  state, 
but  our  Diet  can  do  nothing  directfy 
with  matters  relating  to  foreign  affairs. 
Indeed,  as  I  already  stated,  our  consti- 
tution does  not  give  the  Diet  the  treaty 
making  power,  and  our  government  is 
irresponsible  to  it. 

THIS  great  European  war,  produc- 
ing many  difficult  international  com- 
plications, necessitated  Japan's  adopting 
a  more  or  less  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  great  pressure  from  with;n 
and  without  made  all  statesmen  and  pol- 
iticians of  Japan  graduaHy  think  of  tha 
necessity  of  making  the  government 
stronger,  if  not  more  efficient,  especial'y 
in  reference  to  its  dealings  of  foreign 
affairs.  The  Elder  Statesmen  them- 
selves became  conscious  of  the  declining 
of  their  power  and  prestige,  and  con- 
sented to  instituting,  tho  temporarily, 
an  advisory  board  of  foreign  affairs.  As 
a  result,  there  was  established  last  May 
the  Gaiko  Chosakwai,  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  which  occupies  practi- 
cally the  same  position  held  by  our 
Elder  Statesmen  for  many  years,  and 
takes  all  the  foreign  affairs  into  its 
own  hands. 

Legally  speaking,  this  Council  of 
Foreign  Affairs  is  merely  an  advisory 
body  of  the  Emperor,  particularly  in 
matters  concerning  foreign  affairs,  but 
it  is  so  organized  that  it  may  initiate 
our  foreign  policies,  at  least  for  the 
time  being,  and  advise  or  direct  the 
cabinet  ministers  to  carry  them  into  ef- 
fect in  the  name  of  the  Emperor.  This 


advisory  body  consists  of  ten  members, 
four  cabinet  ministers  and  six  outsiders. 
The  most  noticeable  fact  is  that  two  of 
the  greatest  leaders  of  the  political  par- 
ties in  Japan  have  seats  in  it,  and  this 
is  a  most  unusual  thing  in  Japanese 
politics.  Formerly  all  bureaucratic  of- 
ficials and  Elder  Statesmen  were  al- 
ways trying  to  create  a  chasm  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  poitical  parties,  in 
order  to  keep  the  powers  of  the  state  in 
their  own  hands  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor;  but  now  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  pressure  created  by  this 
great  European  war  from  within  and 
without  has  forced  our  bureaucratic  of- 
ficials and  the  Elder  Statesmen  to  con- 
sent to  let  the  leaders  of  the  political 
parties  approach  and  come  directly  in 
contact  with  the  throne,  and  take  seats 
in  this  advisory  board,  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

THIS  is  a  radical  change,  the  like  of 
which  has  never  before  occurred  in 
Japanese  politics.  The  leaders  of  the 
political  parties  now  become  advisers  of 
the  Emperor,  and  this  means  that  the 
great  gap  which  hitherto  existed  be- 
tween the  throne  and  the  legislative 
body  is  partially  bridged.  Formerly, 
some  conservative  people  of  Japan 
thought  it  blasphemy  that  the  people,  or 
the  leaders  of  political  parties  repre- 
senting the  people,  should  come  directly 
in  contact  with  the  throne  or  the  divine 
personage  of  the  Emperor.  However, 
this  superstition  is  now  almost  com- 
pletely swept  away. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  political  sig- 
nificance of  such  radical  development  of 
political  institutions  in  Japan,  which  al- 
most amounts  to  a  revolution,  is  not 
fully  realized  even  by  the  people  of 
Japan  themselves,  for  it  occurred  quiet- 
ly soon  after  the  great  stir  of  the  gen- 
eral election  last  April.  Of  course,  it 
still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this 
development  has  permanency  or  is  a 
momentary  affair;  but  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that  this  Council  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs will  remain  and  be  active  as  a 
most  influential  and  strong  initiative 
power  of  our  foreign  policies  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  treaty  after  this 
great  world  war. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  as 
to  her  foreign  policies,  Japan  is  a  most 
misunderstood  countrv;  and  there  are 
many  reasons  for  this.  One  of  the 
causes  for  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
all  the  foreign  policies  of  Japan  were 
hitherto  carried  out  by  a  few  persons 
behind  a  screen.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  influence  of  Mr.  Inukai  and 
Mr.  Hara,  two  of  the  strongest  and 
most  influential  leaders  in  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  will  play  a  consid- 
able  part  in  shaping  Japan's  future 
foreign  policies,  for  it  is  now  their  con- 
structive period  and  will  likely  lead 
Japan  more  strongly  toward  her  indus- 
trial and  economic  development  than  to- 
ward  her  imperialistic   expansion. 
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THE    RUSSIAN 
TRIANGLE 

There  are  three  factors 
in  the  revolutionary 
tangle  of  new  Russia: 
the  Bolsheviki,  pacif- 
ism and  labor  propa- 
gandists, whose  leaders 
(photographed  at  the 
left)  are  Nikolai  Lenin e 
and  Leon  Trotsky;  the 
head  of  the  Constitu- 
tional government  and 
commander-in-chief  of 
the  armies.  Premier 
Kerensky  (at  the 
right)  j  and  the  Russian 
soldi*  rs.  whose  support 
will     bring     temporary, 
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A  NEW  TRADE  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

The  possibilities  of  work 
for  blinded  men  and  women 
have  been  meager  in  the 
past:  cane-seating  chairs 
or  playing  the  piccolo  on 
street  corners  were  the 
most  common.  But  with  the 
stimulus  of  wounded  sol- 
diers needing  remunerative 
work  several  successful  ex- 
periments have  been  made 
in  finding  occupations  for 
the  blind.  One  of  the  best, 
perhaps,  has  been  carried 
out  at  the  factory  of  the 
Crocker,  Wheeler  Company 
m  New  Jersey,  where 
twenty  blind  men  and 
women  wind  armature  coils 


WINDING 
ARMATURES 
To  give  blind  soldiers 
from  the  armies  of  our 
Allies  a  chance  in  his  fac- 
tory is  the  next  step  in 
Dr.  Wheeler's  plan.  The 
demand  for  skilled  work- 
ers at  armature  winding 
is  far  in  excess  of  the 
supply  and  Dr.  Wheeler's 
experiments  have  already 
proved,  not  only  that 
blind  people  can  be 
taught  the  ivork,  but  thai 
their  dependence  on  touch 
achieves  a  smoothness 
and  precision  in  the  coils 
decidedly  above  the  aver- 
age. The  blind  workers 
are  paid  by  the  piece  and 
all    earn    a    living    wage 


DR.  WHEELER  AS  INSTRUCTOR 
The    first    blind    workmen    to    learn    wind- 
ing   were   taught   by    Dr.    Wheeler,    whose 
idea    it   was    to    use    them   in    his   factory 


SELF-SUPPORTING  AT  LAST 
One     of     the     workmen     who     has     been 
blind    from    birth.    His    specialty    is    wind- 
ing     the     mica     strips      which     must     be 
exactly  edge   to  edge  so  as   to  fuse  evenly 


THE  CHAMPION  WINDER 
Instead  of  pulling  the  strip  thru  at  arm's 
length   for   each   turn   he   has  -worked  out 
a   thumb   and  wrist   movement   that   saves 
nearly   two-thirds   of   the   time  and  energy 
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WHICH  IS  THE  SIDE-ISSUE? 

A  PROFESSIONAL  WOMAN'S  EXPERIMENT  AT  KEEPING  HOUSE 


I  had  said  for  a  good  while  that  if 
dresses  only  fastened  in  front,  I 
should  go  and  live  by  myself  in  an 
apartment — and  in  1913  dresses 
began  to  fasten  in  front.  I  did  continue 
to  board  for  a  year  after  that,  having 
a  considerable  supply  of  1912  (or  still 
more  remote)  garments  my  inductions 
into  which  required  the  assistance  of 
amiably  disposed  fellow-boarders  and 
housemaids,  but  June,  1914,  found  me 
adrift,  the  result  of  my  fatal  gift  for 
taking  up  with  landladies  who  retire 
from  business.  While,  on  a  blistering 
afternoon,  I  was  sadly  inspecting  "back 
gallery  rooms"  and  similar  contracted 
quarters  supposed  to  be  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  single  ladies,  I  strolled 
into  an  apartment  house.  It  was  only 
the  recklessness  which  comes  of  the 
consciousness  that  your  nose  is  shiny 
and  the  perspiration  has  gone  thru 
your  shirt-waist  in  the  back  that  made 
me  ask  the  spick-and-span  janitor  to 
show  me  the  furnished  apartments,  and 
then  examine  the  most  expensive  one  as 
minutely  as  if  I  could  pay  for  it  or 
fill  it.  After  I  had  committed  myself  to 
certain  comments  on  the  kitchen  range 
and  the  pattern  of  the  bedroom  win- 
down  curtains,  and  was  wondering  how 
I  ever  was  going  to  get  out,  I  said,  as 
airily  as  you  can  with  a  shiny  nose, 
that  it  was  very  attractive  in  many 
ways,  but  that  I  hardly  cared  for  one 
quite  so  large — I — wasn't  married,  and 
one  person  didn't  really  need  five  large 
rooms  and  a  bath. 

Jerry  is  a  clever  negro,  and  I  think 
he  had  sized  me  up  correctly  from  the 
moment  I  was  pretending  to  know 
something  about  a  gas  range.  He  said, 
without  the  slightest  visible  diminu- 
tion of  respect,  that  there  was  a  suite 
on  the  other  side  of  the  house  that  he 
believed  would  be  just  what  I  wanted. 
It  was — and  I  could  pay  the  price.  I 
could  hardly  believe  that  an  apartment 
with  a  real,  for-true  sitting-room,  and 
electric  lights  and  gas  and  heat  and 
vacuum-cleaning  and  electric  bells  and 
perennial  hot  water  were  all  within  the 
reach  of  one  who  had  looked  ahead  thru 
a  long  vista  of  back  gallery  rooms  and 
callers  entertained  in  corners  of  board- 
ing-house parlors  until  her  sixty-fifth 
birthday  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
should  set  her  free  to  divide  the  even- 
ing of  her  days  between  the  homes  of 
her  married  sister  and  brother.  But  it 
was,  and  in  September  following  I 
moved  in. 

EXCEPT  for  some  fearful  premoni- 
tions (quite  unnecessary)  of  diffi- 
culty respecting  milk  and  ice,  it  had  not 
occurred  to  me  as  differing  greatly  from 
previous  removals;  but  I  soon  found 
that  in  public  estimation  it  did  differ 
widely.  My  friends  did  not  all  express 
equal  horror  at  the  thought  of  meals 
prepared  and  a  carpet-sweeper  and 
dustless  mop  wielded  by  my  own  fair 
and  hitherto  lady-like  hands,  but  all 
were   equally    fervid    in    depicting    the 
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BY  THE  BACHELOR  MAID 


//  you  already  know  the  Bachelor 
Maid  as  an  occasional  contributor  to 
The  Independent  of  keen  and  enter- 
taining criticisms  on  feminism  and 
education,  this  new  development  in  her 
interests  will  surprize — perhaps  amuse 
you.  It's  an  omen — so  they  say — when 
a  Bachelor  Maid  discovers  charm  in 
housework.  And  while  she  still  insists 
on  putting  the  School-ma'am  view- 
point first,  the  Bachelor  Maid  permits 
herself  a  very  interesting  dissertation 
here  on  the  hitherto  unconsidered  prob- 
lem    of     matrimony. — The     Editor. 


desolation  of  "sitting  down  to  meals 
alone,"  and  similarly  confident  that  I 
"would  get  sick  of  it." 

Even  those  who  regarded  the  under- 
taking with  no  outward  show  of  un- 
kindness  wondered  "how  I  could  find 
the  time,"  and  still  others,  who  had 
hailed  certain  of  my  writings  as  the 
Evangel  of  a  New  Light,  reproachfully 
declared  that  my  practise  had  squarely 
contradicted  my  preaching.  There  were 
still  other  few  who  gloried  in  my  step 
as  one  which  in  a  small  way  had  solved 
a  problem.  Mainly  in  response  to  these 
last  two  classes  I  now  take  my  pen  in 
hand. 

I  think  I  have  omitted  to  state  that 
my  "suite"  is  kitchenless.  It  was  de- 
signed, in  truth,  as  a  habitation  for  un- 
attached ladies  or  gentlemen  who  would 
go  out  for  their  meals.  As  a  means  to- 
ward peace  I  did  not  dispute  my  clamor- 
ous friends  when  they  said  that  I  too 
would  at  least  go  out  for  my  dinners. 
I  knew  that  I  should  not — except  when 
they  and  others  invited  me.  For  I  saw 
nothing  to  prevent  my  attaching  the  lit- 
tle" gas  stove  upon  which  I  had  made 
fudge  and  boiled  my  tea-kettle  too  many 
boarding-house  years  not  to  know  its 
possibilities.  And  while  I  was  contem- 
plating the  purchase  of  its  duplicate,  a 
dear  friend  presented  me  a  most  ador- 
able electric  grill,  within  whose  diminu- 
tive compass — something  like  6x7x10 
inches — it  is  possible  to  have  three 
things  cooking  at  once.  With  this  com- 
bined gas  and  electric  apparatus  I  can 
serve  a  five  or  six  course  dinner,  and  I 
have — to  guests.  I  eat  on  a  folding  to- 
ble,  spread  regularly  three  times  a  day 
in  my  living-room.  For  I  do  not  eat  otit 
of  a  paper  sack,  nor  do  I  breakfast  on 
crackers  and  milk  from  the  top  of  my 
trunk.  When  not  in  use,  the  table  just 
fits  a  nook  behind  the  wardrobe.  My 
great-grandmother's  beautiful  blue 
china  had  been  given  to  me  long  ago, 
and  silver  spoons  have  been  coming 
my  way  at  intervals  thru  life,  even  if 
one  was  conspicuous  in  my  mouth  at 
birth.  Only  the  year  before  an  aunt 
with  the  same  name  as  my  own  had 
left  me  the  most  of  her  silver,  all  aptly 
engraved,  and,  of  course,  I  had  books 
and  pictures  and  "pretty  things,"  so 
that  "setting  up  housekeeping"  really 
cost  me  very  little. 


As  to  ice.  That,  with  no  kitchen,  had 
worried  me  just  a  bit,  being  a  consid- 
eration inseparable  from  milk  and  but- 
ter and  other  food  fundamentals.  Did 
you  ever  see  a  nursery  refrigerator?  I 
never  had  until,  quite  providentially,  a 
young  couple  in  my  last  boarding-house 
had  a  baby.  Thru  them  I  discovered  the 
nursery  refrigerator.  It  looks  like  a 
somewhat  magnified  cake  box,  and  you 
can  carry  it  in  your  arms.  But  it  holds 
ice,  and  a  lot  of  other  things  besides. 
Furthermore,  it  does  not  drip.  Every 
morning  before  I  set  out  for  my  pro- 
fessional duties  I  also  set  out  the  re- 
frigerator for  the  iceman.  I  return  in 
the  early  afternoon  to  find  it  duly  filled. 

Now  with  cook  stoves  that  do  not 
"smut,"  and  can  be  put  in  a  cupboard 
when  not  in  use,  and  a  refrigerator  that 
you  don't  have  to  keep  a  pan  under 
(and  forget  to  empty),  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  you  can  cook  in  the  parlor, 
or  anywhere,  without  the  least  excus* 
for  a  "mess,"  so  I  hope  that  that  diffi- 
culty is  settled  to  the  silence  of  all  scof- 
fers. The  truth  is,  there  is  nothing  es- 
sentially very  dirty  in  housework,  ex- 
cept that  so  many  women  do  it  in  s 
dirty  way. 

NEXT  arises  the  question  of  time, 
wherein  my  distrustful  friends  did 
touch  a  real  difficulty.  It  does  take  time 
to  sweep  and  dust  and  wash  dishes  and 
cook,  and  I  am  the  person  who  pub- 
lished words  upon  women's  deadly  dis- 
sipation of  their  time  in  multifarious 
occupations,  domestic  especially.  It  does 
seem  illogical  on  the  face  of  it.  But 
only  on  the  face  of  it,  I  think.  I  have 
not  kept  a  tabulated  account  of  my  time 
as  I  have  of  my  money.  Therefore, 
while  I  could  give  the  figures  to  prove 
that  I  have  lived  more  cheaply  as  well 
as  more  to  my  taste  than  when  I 
boarded,  I  cannot  give  them  to  prove 
that  I  have  spent  no  more  time.  Yet  my 
very  strong  impression  is  that  all  the 
time  that  I  now  give  to  household  duties 
went  to  other  things  just  as  remote 
from  my  "higher  life"  when  I  boarded. 
The  previously  mentioned  carpet-sweep- 
er and  cognate  domestic  implements  af- 
ford a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
physical  exercize  that  I  formerly  must 
deliberately  set  aside  an  hour  to  go 
out  and  "take." 

My  hours  differ  on  different  days  of 
the  week.  When  my  schedule  demands 
that  I  present  myself  for  my  profes- 
sional duties  at  8:15  a.  m.,  I  am  rather 
likely  to  lock  my  door  upon  unwashed 
dishes  and  an  unmade  bed.  But,  ob- 
serve, the  door  is  locked.  And  it  does 
not  take  long  to  put  things  in  order 
when  I  return. 

And  I  do  not  think  it  dismal  to  sit 
down  to  my  meals  alone!  If  earth  can 
supply  any  more  joyous  sensation  than 
freedom  from  the  necessity  of  talking 
when  you  don't  want  to,  except  freedom 
from  the  necessity  of  hearing  others  talk 
when  you  don't      [Continued  on  page  132 


A  LITERARY  WAR  MAP  OF  VENETIA 


BY  EDWIN  E.   SLOSSON 


IN  earlier  is- 
sues of  The 
Independent 
I  have  en- 
deavored to  recol- 
lect some  of  the 
legendary,  histo- 
rical and  literary 
lore  associated 
with  the  battle- 
fields of  France, 
Belgium,  Poland 
and  Asia  Minor. 
Now  the  tide  of 
war  has  swept 
into  another  re- 
gion rich  in  mem- 
ories of  the  past 
which  we  may 
wish  to   recall. 

The  Austro- 
German  armies 
broke  into  Italy 
thru  an  ancient 
gateway,  thru 
the  eastern  en- 
trance by  which 
their  predecessors 
and  ancestors,  the 
Goths,  Vandals, 
Huns  and  Slavs 
entered    the    fer- 


The  Land  of  Mars  and  the  Muses.  The  invading  Austro-  German  army,  whose  position  is 
indicated  by  the  heavy  line,  is  crossing  historic  ground.  Many  of  the  places  on  this  map 
were,   as   this   article  shows,   already   sacred    to    the   Italian   patriot   and   to   the   tourist 


Just  so  we  hear 
that  the  Alsatian 
maidens  are  vol- 
unteering their 
hair  to  make  belts 
for  the  machinery 
in  the  German 
munition  works 
and  are  wearing 
coquettish  caps  in- 
scribed "For  the 
Fatherland."  I 
wonder  if  they 
will  be  rewarded 
for  their  sacrifice 
as  the  Aquileian 
women  were. 
After  the  siege 
was  over  the  city 
erected  in  their 
honor  a  temple 
"To  the  Bald- 
headed  Venus." 

Heaven  helps 
them  that  help 
themselves,  so  it 
is  not  surprizing 
that  Belenus,  god 
of  the  place,  took 
part  in  person  in 
the  defense  of  the 
city    just    as    St. 


tile  valleys  of  the   Piave  and  the  Po.  of  Neustria  has  vanished  from  the  map,  George  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Brit- 

This,  too,  was  the  passage  way  between  but  Austria  has  perpetually  prest  east-  ish  in  their  retreat  from  Mons  as  has 

the   eastern    and   western   empires,   be-  ward  and  now  covers  much  more  terri-  been    attested    from    English    pulpits, 

tween  Rome  and  Constantinople.  Thru  tory  than  it  should.   The  Italians  also  Relief  finally  came  thru  the  assassina- 

this  door  the  Corsican  attacked  the  Holy  have  been  pressing  eastward,  for  Gor-  tion  of  the  shepherd-king  by  emissaries 

Roman  Empire.  Thru  this  door  the  Aus-  izia    (or  Gorz  as  we  must  call  it  this  of  the  Roman  Senate, 

trians  withdrew  when  at  last  they  left  month)    was    a    Slavic    town    and    had  Not    many    years    later    Constantine 

Italy  in  1866.  largely  become  Italian  before  the  war.  II  came  over  the  Julian  Alps  into  the 

And  thru  this  door  General  Cadorna  But    Aquileia,    only    ten    miles    west,  province  of  Aquileia  to  fight  his  elder 

has  for  three  years  striven   to  invade  founded  by  the  Romans  in  B.  C.  181  to  brother    Constans    for    their    father's 

Austria.  When  first  he  crost  the  Aus-  shut    out    Balkan    invaders,    proved    a  throne.  But  Constans  feigned  flight  and 

trian  boundary  on   his  way  along   the  trusty  sentinel.  It  certainly  earned  its  drew  the  impetuous  young  man  into  a 

coast  toward  Triest  he  passed  a  village  reputation   when   it  stood  off  the   Em-  wood    where   he    was    ambuscaded    and 

on  the  lagoon,   too    insignificant   to    be  peror  Maximinus  in  238  A.  D.,  for  he  slain. 

mentioned  in  the  dispatches,  yet  which  was  by  all  accounts  a  most  redoubtable  Julian    the    Apostate,    who    tried    to 

was  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  im-  warrior,  eight  feet  high  and  capable  of  overthrew  the  cross,  in  which  sign  Con- 

portant    cities    of    the    ancient    word,  eating  thirty  pounds  of  meat  a  day  and  stantine  the  Great  had  conquered,  was 

Aquileia.  Here  where  the  Roman  eagle  washing  it  down  with  seven  gallons  of  halted  at  the  frontier  by  the  opposition 

perched   a  fortress   was   established   to  wine.    (If   you   don't  believe   it  consult  of    Aquileia,    which    held    out   with    its 

guard  the  uttermost  march.  It  became  your  Gibbon.  I  have  cut  down  his  fig-  traditional  courage  until  the  death  of 

a  great  seaport   with   several  hundred  ures.)    Anyhow,  he  was  big  enough  to  Constantius,   the   rival   of  Julian.    But 

thousand     inhabitants,     ranking:     third  lick  the  Germans.  But  the  patricians  of  the  Apostate  had  not  time  to  carry  out 

among  the  cities  of  the  empire.  But  the  Rome  did  not  like  the  idea  of  being  ruled  his  plans  for  the  revival  of  paganism, 

silting  of  the  Italian  shore  that  has  di-  by  a  Thracian  shepherd,  so  they  set  up  for  shortly  after  he  entered  upon  the 

verted  the  big  steamers  from  Venice  to  three  emperors  in  opposition,  doubtless  conquest  of  Persia  and  met  his  death, 

her  parvenu  rival,  Triest,  has  shut  in  because    they    could    not   find    any   one  as  I  have  noted  in  my  literary  war-map 

Aquileia  and  when  the  tourist  wants  to  man  to  match  him.  of  May  8,  1916,  at  Samara  on  the  Ti- 

visit  it  he  must  take  a  switch-back  rail-  Maximinus    crost    the    Julian    Alps,  gris,  which  the  British  have  now  taken, 

road  from  Cervignano  or  come  in  from  but  when  he  came  to  the  Isonzo  River  But  the  glorious  career  of  Aquileia, 

Grado  by  a  boat  that  the  conscientious  he  found,  as  did  the   Austrians  a  few  lasting  over  six  hundred  years,  was  soon 

Baedeker  condemns  as  dear,  dirty  and  weeks  ago,  that  it  had  been  swollen    jy  to  come  to  an  end.  Attila,  King  of  the 

disobliging.  Professor  Freeman  was  one  its  seven  streams  so  as  to  be  unforl-  Huns,  whom  Kaiser  Wilhelm  holds  up 

of  those  whose  antiquarian  zeal  led  him  able.  He  crost  the  river  by  means  of  a  as  a  model  to  his  soldiers,  wiped  it  off 

to  this  out-of-way  spot,  as  he  tells  us  in  pontoon  bridge  made  of  hogsheads  and  the  map  in  452.  Not,  however,  without 

his   "Subject    and    Neighbor    Lands    of  then    erected    his    engines    against    the  a  siege  that  taxed  his  patience  to  the 

Venice."    Of   this    region   he   says:    "It  walls  of   Aquileia.    Rut   the   Aquileians  uttermost.    First  the   Aquileians   broke 

was  Venetian  ages  before  the  name  of  put  up  an  unexpected  resistance.  Thoy  the   dykes   and   flooded    the   river   delta 

Venice    was    heard    of    in    its    present  showered  Greek  fire  on   the  enemy  and  just   as  the   Italians   did    a   few   weeks 

sense;  it  was  Austrian  long  before  the  burned  up  his  artillery.  (This  is  against  ago.  But  the  Huns  made  a  dam  out  of 

name  of   Austria   was   heard   of   in    its  the  Hague  rules,  hut  of  course  they  did  the   trees   cut  from   the   grove  wherein 

present  sense."  Here  the  East  and  the  not  know  that.)    The  city  was  short  of  had    fallen    Phaeton,    earliest    of   avia- 

West,   Austria   and   Neustna,  came  to-  rope  for  the  catapults  so  the  Aquileian  tors,    while    trying    to    loop    the    loop 

grether — and  came  in  conflict.  The  name  women  cut  off  their  hair  to  make  them,  around  the  sun.     {Continued  on  page  HO 
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"SOMEWHAT    BACK    FROM    THE    VILLAGE    STREET 
STANDS     THE     OLD-FASHIONED     COUNTRY     SEAT" 
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A  MONTHLY  SECTION  DEVOTED  TO  SENSIBLE  AND  C>^  EFFICIENT  COUNTRYSIDE 
LIVING  :  BETTER  HOUSES  :  BETTER  ROOMS  :  BETTER  GARDENS  :  BETTER  ROADS  AND 
BETTER     TOWNS     FOR     THOSE     WHOSE     INTERESTS    LIE    BETWEEN    THE    CITY    AND    THE    FARM 
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YOUR  PLACE  IN  YOUR  TOWN 


ON  the  occasion  of  a  civic  visit  to 
a  flourishing  but  unorderly  town 
of  an  Atlantic  state,  I  was  en- 
tertained at  dinner  by  a  former  home 
neighbor  who  had  been  practising  as  a  den- 
tist in  this  ambitious  community  for  a  dec- 
ade or  more.  He  told  me  at  length  and  in 
detail  of  the  poor  local  government,  of  the 
"graft"  at  the  city  hall,  of  the  low  ideals 
of  the  men  in  power.  After  listening  for 
a  half  hour  to  the  unpleasant  exposition, 
I  remarked,  "I  should  think  you  and 
other  good  citizens  would  vote  out  this 
bad  crowd."  His  reply  was  instant :  "Oh, 
I  never  have  voted  here.  My  Bible  study 
keeps  me  busy ;  I  want  nothing  to  do  with 
politics !" 

This  well-meaning  man,  who  of  course 
paid  taxes  and  took  without  thought  the 
benefits  of  citizenship,  was  only  a  perfunc- 
tory citizen,  because  he  could  not  escape 
the  money  cost  of  citizenship.  I  think,  too 
— as  1  told  him — that  he  was  only  a  per- 
functory Christian,  failing  to  apply  in  his 
life  Christ's  clear  injunction  to  "render 
unto  Oajsar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's," 
spoken  under  a  government  of  complete 
selfishness  and   imperialism. 

This  man's  place  in  his  town  was  as  at 
least  a  half-voter,  for  the  support  of  the 
evils  he  complained  of.  "He  that  is  not 
with  me  is  against  me,"  said  the  same  holy 
good  citizen  of  Judea  who  paid  taxes  and 
enjoined  civic  participation,  while  He  was 
laying  down  the  basis  of  "love  your  neigh- 
bor"  government. 

In  a  recent  election  in  the  third  city  of 
the  United  States,  a  "fifty-fifty"  ticket  of 
good  and  bad  men  was  elected,  insuring 
several  years  of  negative  or  inefficient  gov- 
ernment, at  a  time  when  President  Wil- 
son's injunction  that  "War  must  not  de- 
stroy civic  efficiency"  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity for  positive  and  constructive  advance. 
In  that  city  about  320.000  men  were  el- 
igible to  register  for  voting,  but  only  270.- 
000  did  so.  Of  this  number,  50,000  failed 
to  vote.  Thus  there  were  a  full  hundred 
thousand  civic  slackers,  who  neglected 
their  primary  civic  duty,  requiring  not 
more  than  an  hour  of  their  time,  once  a 
year.  These  sneak  citizens  are  ac- 
tually worse  and  more  guilty  than  are  the 
open  forces  of  evil  in  Pennsylvania's  me- 
tropolis. Their  place  in  their  town  is  with 
the  priest  and  the  Levite  who  passed  by. 
In  the  present  world  crisis,  each  of  them 
gave  some  help  to  the  German  autocracy, 
for  each  of  them  is  guilty,  in  condoning 
and  permitting  municipal  inefficiency,  of 
depleting  the  reserves  which  must  support 
our  fighting  front.  No  one  of  them  is  hon- 
estly entitled  to  wave  the  stars  and  stripes 
or  to  sing  the  national   hymn. 

There  is  a  middle-states  town,  nestled 
among  forested  hills,  and  beautiful  for  sit- 
uation, in  which  I  found  several  years  ago, 
among  other  troubles,  an  almost  complete 
lack    of    the    facilities    for    recreation    now 
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known  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  pro- 
ductive citizenship.  The  councilmen  and 
the  burgess,  all  earnest  men,  were  anxious 
to  make  some  proper  recreational  provi- 
sion for  which  there  was  notable  oppor- 
tunity. But  they  had  no  money,  and  a 
probing  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
town  disclosed  an  astonishing  state  of  cor- 
porate insolvency.  The  legal  debt  limit  had 
long  been  exceeded,  and  in  addition,  the 
council  had  floated  many  notes  for  cur- 
rent expenses  which  made  the  annual  in- 
terest payments  rise  to  an  uncomfortable 
proportion  of  the  town's  total  receipts.  It 
appeared,  on  deeper  pi-obing,  that  barely 
half  of  the  borough  taxes  were  collected, 
that  the  tax  collector  only  went  after 
enough  money  to  give  him  a  living  from 
his  percentage,  and  that  even  the  judge  of 
the  county  court  had  not  paid  his  taxes 
for  two  years !  I  told  a  gathering  of  the 
"prominent  citizens"  that  they  did  not  need 
me  to  propose  recreational  facilities  so 
much  as  they  needed  a  receiver  for  their 
bankrupt  town ! 

Two  populous  and  badly  managed  bor- 
oughs in  Pennsylvania  have  voted  to  com- 
bine under  a  city  charter.  The  burgess  of 
the  larger  town  was  a  saloon-keeper.  The 
working  vice-president  of  a  very  large  in- 
dustrial concern  in  that  town  was  asked  to 
stand  for  election  as  mayor.  First  demur- 
ring because  of  his  heavy  business  duties,  he 
finally  consented  to  serve,  and  he  has  been 
elected.  He  at  once  secured  the  best  avail- 
able advice  toward  bringing  the  new  city 
into  good  order  financially,  toward  plan- 
ning for  the  future,  toward  city  efficiency 
equal  to  his  own  corporate  efficiency.  The 
place  of  that  man  in  his  town  is  definite. 
He  is  a  fighting  general  in  the  front  line 
of  the  great  home  army  that  must  earn 
the  money,  make  the  munitions,  grow  the 
food,  and  build  the  citizenship  upon  which 
depends  America's  early  triumph  in  the 
war  for  democracy,  for  working  Christi- 
anity. 


R 


EADER  of  these  words,  what  is  your 
place  in  your  town?  Are  you  a  civic 
mendicant,  receiving  the  unequaled  benefits 
of  American  citizenship  without  giving  any- 
thing bur  the  taxes  forced  from  you?  Are 
you  a  civic  winner,  always  complaining 
about  the  way  "they"  who  govern  you  do 
things,  despite  the  fact  that  "they"  is 
really  you,  and  that  until  you  have 
thought  straight  and  voted  straight,  until 
you  have  gone  frankly  and  fairly  with  your 
criticisms  to  the  proper  elected  officials, 
offering  help  as  well  as  kicks,  you  are  in 
deficiency? 

Are   you   a   civic  coward,   afraid   of   losing 

worthless   friends,  or  of  "interfering   with 

business."    if    you    call     attention     to    inade 


quate  service  or  poor  methods  in  pub- 
lic school  administration,  or  in  the 
street  cleaning,  or  in  some  other  por- 
tion of  the  public  service? 
Are  you  a  civic  sneak,  trying  to  avoid 
just  taxation  by  evasion  or  downright  dis- 
honesty, and  thus  putting  upon  your  neigh- 
bor part  of  the  burden  which  is  yours? 
Are  you  a  civic  waster,  considering  that 
the  water  supply,  the  food  and  fuel  you 
buy,  the  service  of  collecting  garbage  and 
refuse,  the  city's  parks,  and  in  general  the 
community  service  for  which  you  pay  or 
do  not  pay,  is  to  be  used  less  carefully 
than  if  it  was  not  related  to  the  present 
needs  of  the   fighting  world? 

Are  you  a  civic  "uglifier" — to  use  Dr. 
Eliot's  good  word — who  throws  refuse  into 
the  streets,  who  fails  to  keep  his  home 
premises  pleasant  in  the  eyes  of  his  neigh- 
bors? Do  you,  in  your  business,  spread  the 
virus  of  civic  smallpox  thru  either  using 
or  permitting  the  placing  of  the  advertis- 
ing signs  which  assault  the  eyes  of  your 
defenseless  neighbors? 

Where  do  you  come  in  when  the  spir- 
itual machinery  of  the  Government  begins 
to  function  thru  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  War  Work?  Do  you  realize  that 
it  is  your  defense,  your  army,  your  home, 
your  business,  that  these  solicitors  are 
concerned  with,  and  greet  them  with  a 
cheerful  smile  and  a  payment — it  is  not 
a  contribution,  please ! — as  liberal  as  you 
can  manage? 

Or  are  you  like  the  bank  presi- 
dent in  a  prosperous  city  who  met 
a  young  woman  collecting  for  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  War  Work,  thus,  all  in  one  breath : 
"Now-I-know-what-you-want-I-haven't-any- 
time-to-talk-here-are-two-dollars-I'm  -  very- 
busy-good-morning."  She  took  the  two  dol- 
lars, told  him  every  little  helped,  and  hero- 
ically refrained  from  describing  the  two- 
dollar  soul  which  was  concealed  somewhere 
in  his  contemptible  body. 

Determine  the  status  of  your  citizen- 
ship. By  searching  self-inquiry,  find  out 
whether  you  are  a  negative,  and  therefore 
half-bad,  citizen  ;  whether  you  are  a  selfish 
and  destructive  citizen,  pulling  down  what 
others  are  endeavoring  to  build  up;  or 
whether  you  are  truly  a  constructive  citi- 
zen, jealous  for  the  quality  and  the  honor 
.d'  the  government  of  which  you  are  a  part. 
This  land  of  ours,  in  which  wo  now  en- 
joy the  (ddest  civilized  government  on 
earth,  is  a  goodly  land.  It  is  no  possession 
of  king  or  kaiser;  it  is  ours,  yours  and 
mine,  for  mutual  use.  in  a  wonderful  dem- 
ocratic frame  of  mutual  relationship.  Citi- 
zenship here  is  nearly  equal,  and  soon  will 
be  completely  so,  when  adult  women  voir 

Responsibility      is      final,      opportunity      i- 

equal.    My    place   in    my    <<iu"    la   ,i>   '"''i1 

make  it  and  the  whole  nation  the  best  place 
on  earth  in  which  to  live.  What  is  your 
place    in    your   town? 
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Erica  Gracilis,  well  adapted  to  house  use  and  not  nearly  so  widely  known  as  tt  deserves 


THE  Christmas  cheer  that  comes  in 
bottles  is  rapidly — and  high  time  it 
is,  too ! — going  out  of  fashion.  But 
the  Christmas  cheer  that  comes  in  pots — 
and  in  bulb  pans,  and  jardinieres  and  bas- 
kets— is  finding  greater  favor  each  year. 
There  is  nothing  surprizing  in  that,  for  if 
there  is  anything  which  can  better  serve 
as  the  messenger  to  carry  the  tidings  of 
good-uii:  from  one  heart  to  another,  than 
a  cheery  fresh  green  plant,  or  a  flower  in 
bloom,  against  the  general  background  of 
snowdrifts  and  icicles,  I  for  one  cannot 
summon   it  to  mind. 

It  is  at  Christmas-tide  that  the  living 
plant  is  especially  appropriate.  In  many 
instances  it  is  the  best  answer  to  the  what- 
to-give  problem;  you  know  it  will  be  glad- 
ly received  ;  that  it  won't  get  lost  in  the 
shuffle  of  other  presents ;  that  it  won't  be 
exchanged,  or  put  away  in  a  drawer  and 
forgotten — and  that  you  can't  be  suspected 
of  having  saved  it  over  from  the  year  be- 
fore yourself ! 

Nevertheless  you  should  be  enough  of  a 
"spug"  (member  of  the  society  for  the  pre- 
vention of  useless  giving)  to  use  some  judg- 
ment and  care  in  selecting  your  gift  plants. 
For  there  are  some  that  will  be  hanging 
their  beads  before  the  red  ribbons  and  the 
wrappings  are  removed,  and  that  will  go 
into  a  quick  decline  thereafter;  there  are 
others  which  will  remain  perky  and  cheer- 
ful thruout  the  holiday  season,  and  for 
weeks   or   months    afterward,    if    they    are 


One  of  the  "tough  customers" — a  pot-grown 
orange    tree    that    can    be    kept    for    years 
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given  proper  care.  There  are  not  a  few 
which,  if  handled  with  intelligence  on  the 
part  of  the  recipient,  will  be  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
good-will  of  the  giver,  not  for  a  number  of 
weeks,  but  for  a  number  of  years !  So  one 
should  not  be  content  with  merely  giving  a 
plant ;  give  a  plant  that  has  been  selected 
with  thought,  picked  to  fit  the  conditions 
and  adapted  to  the  care  it  is  likely  to  re- 
ceive after  delivery. 

Determining  what  kind  of  plant  to  give 
is  not  the  whole  of  the  story.  Its  condition 
is  equally  important.  The  best  place  to  buy 
your  Christmas  plants,  if  possible,  is  at 
the  greenhouse  where  they  have  been 
grown.  There  are  several  reasons  for  that. 
First  of  all,  every  time  a  plant  is  moved 
or  handled,  even  if  it  is  merely  changed 
from  one  bench  to  another  in  the  green- 
house, it  receives  more  or  less  of  a  shock  : 
the  less  handling  and  moving  about  a  plant 
gets  from  its  growing  quarters  to  the  table 
of  the  person  who  is  to  receive  it,  the  bet- 
ter. Then  the  atmosphere  of  the  average 
retail  florists'  shop  is  decidedly  close,  moist 
and  hot :  plants  removed  from  such  an  at- 
mosphere, even  tho  they  have  been  there 
but  a  few  days,  to  the  ordinary  living-room 
conditions,  often  go  thru  somewhat  of  a 
collapse.  And  the  plants  on  sale  in  show 
windows  are  those  which  have  been  picked 
to  be  at  their  best  several  days  before 
Christinas,  and  frequently  have  been  un- 
duly forced  to  attain  that  result.  So  where 
you  can,  by  motor  or  trolley,  go  to  the 
"grower"  himself  for  your  holiday  plants; 
if  not,  you  can  probably  find  a  retail  estab- 
lishment with  a  small  range  of  glass  at- 
tached  in  the  city,  where  the  different 
plants  can  be  -carried  under  suitable  con- 
ditions. 

In  selecting  the  particular  plants  for 
your  own  use,  do  not  be  guided,  as  so  many 
persons  are,  wholly  by  size  and  the  num- 
ber of  full  open  flowers.  Remember  that 

"Old  Time  is  still  a-flying; 

And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  today 

Tomorrow  will  be  dying." 

Pick  rather  those  which  are  well  set  with 
buds,  just  "coming  on"  nicely,  so  that  their 
full  glory  is  yet  to  be  attained.  They  will 
stand  handling  and  delivering  better,  and 
will  increase  in  beauty,  instead  of  begin- 
ning to  fail,  after  they  have  been  received. 

In  cb (losing  a  fern  or  dracasna  or  other 
foliage  plant,  get  a  young  shapely  plant 
that  has  been  repotted  recently  enough  so 


POTTED 
PLANTS 


that  it  can  continue  to  develop  for  some 
time  without  another  shift,  rather  than 
an  old,  pot-bound  specimen  that  has  noth- 
ing but  size  to  recommend  it,  and  is  ready 
to  begin  to  "go  backward."  Avoid,  on  the 
other  hand,  plants  which  have  just  been 
repotted  and  have  not  yet  had  time  to  be- 
come "established."  Repotting  is  in  itself 
quite  a  shock  to  the  plant ;  and  if  on  top 
of  this  it  has  to  be  carted  about,  and  try 
to  contend  with  the  new  conditions  of 
growth  it  will  encounter  in  the  house,  the 
result  may  be  fatal.  Many  thousands  of 
plants  come  to  an  untimely  end  every  holi- 
day season  from  this  combination  of  ad- 
verse conditions. 

Keeping  these  factors  of  general  applica- 
tion in  mind,  one  still  will  have  to  decide 
what  plants  to  give. 

WHAT  is  the  best  Christmas  plant? 
"There  ain't  no  sich  animal !"  As 
with  most  other  best  things,  it  all  depends. 
It  depends  on  the  personal  tastes  of  the  giver 
and  the  receiver;  it  depends  on  whether 
the  latter  appreciates  plants  merely  for 
their  beauty,  or  really  cares  for  them 
enough  to  want  to  "bother"  with  them  as 
a  permanent  thing  in  the  house.  In  the 
former  case  something  that  will  be  a  blaze 
of  glory  while  it  lasts,  like  a  Lorraine  be- 
gonia or  a  pan  of  poinsettias,  or  a  basket 
of  roses,  would  probably  give  the  most  sat- 
isfaction ;   while  in  the  latter  a  new  fern, 


You  can  keep  a  cyclamen  all  thru  the  icinter 
with   plenty   of  water  and   not   much  heat 

or  an  azalea,  or  a  primula,  would  prove  a 
greater  source  of  pleasure.  And  then  living 
conditions  have  to  be  considered  ;  not  even 
the  greatest  flower  enthusiast  can  keep 
plants  thriving  where  air,  temperature, 
moisture  and  light  are  all  such  as  to  fore- 
doom such  an  attempt  to  failure,  as  they 
are  in  many  city  houses.  The  substitution 
of  electricity  for  gas  in  lighting,  and  hot 
water  or  steam  in  place  of  "stoves"  for 
heating,  has  done  a  great  deal  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  average  person  to  really 
be  able  to  keep  worthwhile  plants  in  a  city 
house ;  but  these  improvements  are  as  yet 
not  universal. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  individual  plants 
available,  they  may  be  considered  in  three 
general  classes,  the  separation  being  not 
along  botanical  lines,  for  that  has  little 
bearing  on  the  matter  in  hand,  but  based 
upon  the  practical  question  of  how  much 
they  can  stand  in  the  way  of  uncongenial 
conditions,  and  still  survive.  For  that,  in  a 
nutshell,  is  the  acid  test  by  which  a  house 
plant   must  be  proved. 


FOR 
CHRISTMAS 

BY  F.  F.  ROCKWELL 

In  the  first  group,  then,  are  those  things 
which,  under  ordinary  conditions,  cannot 
be  expected  to  long  survive  the  contact  with 
house  conditions ;  that  are  beautiful,  as  cut 
flowers  are  beautiful,  but  not  for  very  much 
longer  than  cut  flowers. 

The  second  group  comprizes  those  which 
can  be  kept  in  fairly  good  condition,  with 
a  reasonable  amount  of  attention,  thru  the 
winter,  and  in  many  cases,  from  year  to 
year. 

In  the  third  group  are  the  ones  which 
cannot  be  discouraged  without  actual  neg- 
lect, and  in  some  instances,  a  good  deal  of 
that.  When  in  doubt,  it  is  safer  to  give 
something  of  this   kind. 

Among  the  best  known  of  the  plants  in 
the  first  group  are  lillies  and  other  flower- 
ing bulbs  in  pots ;  "forced"  roses  in  care- 
fully trained  designs ;  poinsettias ;  the 
beautiful  "Christmas  begonia"  (Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine)  ;  ferns  of  the  maiden- 
hair type,  and  a  number  of  others  which 
are  not  especially  suited  to  house  culture; 
in  addition  to  these,  each  season  sees  a 
number  of  novelties  or  specialties  which 
arc  beautiful  enough  while  they  last,  and 
well  worth  the  purpose  they  are  meant  to 
serve,  but  not  suited  for  growing  in  the 
house.  Bulbs  in  flower  will  last  for  some 
time,  if  given  water  enough  and  kept  fairly 
cool,  but  they  are  of  little  use  for  forcing 
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The  Christmas  beyoma — beautiful,  but  it 
seldom     lusts     for     more     than     a     season 

a  second  time ;  fresh  new  bulbs  are  so 
cheap  that  it  does  not  pay  to  save  the  old 
ones. 

The  Lorraine  begonia,  to  make  it  last  as 
long  as  possible,  should  be  kept  quite  cool, 
and  in  a  subdued  light.  It  can  be  carried 
over  for  another  season  if  one  has  some 
skill  with  plants,  by  being  kept  in  a  cool, 
partly  shaded  location  outdoors  during  the 
summer. 

The  plants  that  are  more  adapted  to 
house  use,  tho  not  really  "tough,"  include 
other  flowering  begonias  (the  "fancy 
leaved"  sorts  are  not  in  fashion  these  days, 
but  make  good  house  plants)  ;  the  "Christ- 
mas pine,"  auracaria  ;  azaleas;  daisies  of 
various  sorts;  primulas;  ardisia,  the 
bright  red-berried  Christmas  plant  that 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  designed  especially 
for  the  occasion  ;  cyclamen  ;  several  of  the 
ferns,  especially  the  descendants  of  the  old 
"Boston"  ;  and  a  number  of  the  beautiful, 
dainty  and  well-lasting  ericas  and  acacias, 
which  are  not  nearly  so  well  or  widely 
known  as  they  deserve  to  be. 


//  you're   willing   to   "bother"   with   a   plant    there's   nothing   lovelier   than    an    azalea 

Many  of  the  flowering  begonias  are  bird's  nest  fern  (Asplenum  Nidus)  will 
familiar  to  every  one  who  has  attempted  to  both  survive  low  temperatures.  Two  good 
keep  flowers  in  the  house;  given  a  moder-  palms  that  will  live  thru  a  lot  are  Phoenix 
ate  amount  of  heat,  50  to  55  degrees  at  Roebilini,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of 
night,  and  plenty  of  light,  and  pinched  back  all  house  plants,  and  Cocos  Weddeliana, 
occasionally  to  keep  them  from  getting  too  the  most  graceful  of  all  palms.  The  red 
tall  and  lanky,  they  are  among  the  most  Dracaena  terminalis  is  very  widely  used 
satisfactory  of  house  plants,  because  so  as  a  Christmas  plant,  and  is  fairly  hardy, 
frpe  flowering  and  free  from  insect  pests.  The  variegated  pineapple,  which  has  a 
The  great  mistake  usually  made  with  the  broad  golden  stripe  down  each  side  of  the 
popular  azalea  when  it  comes  into  the  leaf,  is  an  out-of-the-ordinary  thing  that 
house,  is  to  keep  it  too  warm  and  not  give  has  real  merit  and  stamina  both.  Among 
it  half  water  enough ;  the  tremendous  bulbs,  there  is  the  gorgeous  but  not,  unfor- 
amount  of  bloom  on  an  azalea  at  the  hight  tunately,  very  graceful,  amaryllis.  It  will 
of  flowering  makes  it  drink  water  like  a  survive  a  great  deal  of  punishment.  For 
sponge,  and  the  hard,  densely  packed  root  real  downright  thick-skinned  insensibility, 
ball  makes  it  difficult  to  water  in  the  however,  altho  I  confess,  without  any  es- 
usual  way.  The  easiest  and  most  certain  pecial  Christmas  cheer,  one  must  fall  back 
way  to  give  it  enough  is  to  soak  pot  and  on  the  ubiquitous  rubber  plant  and  the 
all  in  a  tub  or  large  pail,  and  then  drain  evergreen  aspidistra.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
oft'  the  surplus;  and  don't  keep  it  in  a  that  the  common  forms  of  these  two  plants 
close,  hot,  devitiated  room  if  you  want  it  are  so  well  known,  there  are  other  forms 
to  retain  its  beauty;  give  it  as  cool  a  place  of  each  comparatively  little  known,  and 
as  you  can.  The  araucaria  is  another  beau-  tho  not  quite  so  hardy,  very  striking  and 
tiful  Christmas  plant  that  generally  is  kept     satisfactory. 

much  too  hot.  but  in  contradiction  to  the  In  addition  to  any  special  cultural  sug- 
azalea,  it  requires  but  little  water  at  the  gestions  given  above,  there  is  of  course  the 
season  when  it  is  received ;  new  growth  necessity  for  a  frequent  change  of  air  in 
will  be  made  in  spring  and  summer,  when,  the  room  where  any  plants  are  kept,  regu- 
plunged  out  of  doors,  it  will  use  consider-  lar  attention,  a  careful  watch  and  imme- 
ably  more  water.  The  "heather"  plants,  diate  steps  against  any  appearance  of  in- 
ericas  and  acacias,  also  want  to  be  kept  sects,  and  above  all  a  normal  amount  of 
cool  during  the  winter — 40  to  50  at  night,  moisture  in  the  air,  attained  if  necessary 
and  not  much  higher  in  the  day ;  and  by  keeping  water  evaporating  near  the 
don't  let  the  pots  dry  out!  The  beautiful  plants, 
cyclamen,  in  spite  of  its  somewhat  tropical 
generosity  and  color  of  bloom,  is  another 
coolblooded  sister,  with  something  of  a 
thirst. 

The  most  common  cause  of  failure 
with  ferns  is  in  not  giving  them  enough 
to  drink.  A  good  sized  fern  will  handle 
three  glasses  of  water  a  day — one  at  every 
meal  !  Others  in  proportion.  Of  the  ferns 
there  are  many  good  varieties — Scottii. 
Smithii,  Teddy,  Jr.,  and  Norwood  are  only 
a  few  of  a  dozen  good  ones  of  this  type. 
The  Pteris  or  "Brake"  ferns  are  also  good 
for  house  conditions,  a  number  of  them  be- 
ing used  for  the  "made  up"  fern  dishes  or 
Centerpieces  which  are  deservedly  popular. 
Water  your  fern  dish  every  morning  after 
breakfast,  and  set  it  in  a  light  north  or 
east  window  for  the  day.  and  see  how 
much  longer  it  will  last  than  its  predeces- 
sor ! 

In   the  third   group — the   real   tough  cus- 
tomers      there    are     some     ferns    also.    The      '/■/,,.   poituetHa    stnkrs    just    the    right    note 
holly   fern    (Cyrtomiinn   falcatum)    and    the     of    Christmas    fhecr.    but    it    is    temporary 
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A   couple  of  colorful  story   tapestries:   Bouch.es   on  the   left,   Teniers  on  the  right.  Numbers  1  and  2:  These  tapestries  cost  $6  each 

TAPESTRIES  FOR  EVERYBODY 


BY  GEORGE  LELAND  HUNTER 


TAPESTRY  is  a  broad  word.  It  ranges 
from  ten  thousand  dollars  a  yard  on 
Fifth  Avenue  to  ten  cents  a  roll  on 
Sixth  Avenue.  It  includes  not  only  Gothic 
and  Renaissance  and  Gobelin  masterpieces 
slowly       and       laboriously 
made      with      bobbins      by 
hand,  at  the  rate  of  from 
two      to      twenty      square 
inches  a  day,  but  also  em- 
broidered     and      machine 
woven     and     painted     and 
printed  imitations  of  them, 
even  the  imitations  printed 
on     paper     and     carelessly 
called     tapestries     in     the 
wall-paper  shops. 

Not  everybody  can  afford 
masterpieces  in  tapestry. 
No  more  can  everybody  af- 
ford masterpieces  in  paint- 
ing. 

Just  as  in  painting 
there  are  engravings  and 
photographs  and  prints  for 
the  small  purse,  so  in 
tapestry  there  are  inex- 
pensive reproductions  and 
modifications,  some  of 
them  often  mistaken  by  the 
layman  or  amateur  for 
the  real  thing. 

ONLY  last  year  on  Fifth 
Avenue  there  was  a 
shop  which  boldly  dis- 
played in  its  windows 
"Genuine  Flemish  and 
Gobelin  tapestries,"  a  t 
prices  ranging  from  three 
to  fifteen  dollars  each. 

I  entered  one  day  to  see 
how  they  did  business. 

A  lady  stood  there  in  con- 
versation with  one  of  the 
salesmen.  "I  think,"  she 
remarked,  with  an  air  of 
experienced  conviction,  "it 
is  awful  the  way  some  of 
the  shops  fleece  the  public. 
Up  at  X 's,"  mention- 
ing the  name  of  a  firm  fa- 
mous for  tapestry  weaving 
in  America,  "they  wanted 
three  thousand  dollars  for 
a  modern  piece  only  a  lit- 
tle larger  than  this,"  point- 
ing to  a  panel  about  three 
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by  five  feet  which  was  priced  at  nine  dol-  of  his  tapestries,  and  had  them  sent  out 
lare.  "Are  you  sure  this  is  really  a  genuine  to  her  home  in  Yonkers,  to  be  framed  in 
antique?"  the  wall  in  wooden  moldings;  but  not,  let 

The  salesman   assured   her   that  it  was.     us  hope,  under  glass. 
Whereupon    she   ordered   not   one   but   five         Furthermore,  several  years  ago,  a  mem- 
ber   of    a    prominent    New 

_. York    family   discovered   in 

a  little  antique  shop  on 
Fourth  Avenue  what  he 
thought  was  a  Gobelin  be- 
cause CH.  LE.  BRUN. 
PINXIT.  was  woven  into 
the  panel,  and  was  willing 
to  pay  ten  thousand  dollars 
for  it,  until  I  assured  him 
it  was  one  of  the  jac- 
quard  productions  worth 
not  more  than  thirty 
dollars. 

LIKEWISE  I  know  a 
lady  of  wide  travel 
and  extensive  culture,  who 
has  the  living  room  of  her 
country  house  very  attract 
ively  paneled  with  what 
she  frankly  says  are  jac- 
quard  panels. 

But  the  tenidres  in  her 
dining  room,  she  insists, 
are  "real  Flemish  tapes- 
tries." 

As  a  matter  of  fact 
they,  too,  are  jacquards. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  at- 
tack these  jacquard  panels 
made  in  France.  Examples 
like  Nos.  1  and  2,  photo- 
graphs of  which  are  pub- 
lished at  the  top  of  this 
page,  and  No.  3,  the  small 
tapestry  called  "all  the 
world  loves  a  soldier," 
which  is  illustrated  on  the 
opposite  page,  I  recommend 
with  enthusiasm  and  there 
are  many  more  tapestries 
of  a  similar  sort  which  are 
equally  good. 

To  be  sure,  instead  of 
the  ribbed  texture  of  real 
tapestry,  they  have  a 
square  point  texture  imi- 
tating petit  point  needle- 
work. 

But      when       well       se- 
lected     and      hung,      and 
A  block  printed  Renaissance  tapestry,  four  by  seven  feet.  Number  9.  $25        framed  in   unobtrusive   rep 
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or  metal  or  leather  galoons,  they  are 
far  softer  and  more  agreeable  to  the  eye, 
and  less  monotonous,  than  pictures  painted 
on  canvas  or  printed  on  paper. 

Even  less  expensive  are  jacquard  tapes- 
tries in  simpler  designs  and  patternized  re- 
peats, like  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  7.  Tapestries  of 
this  type,  in  verdure  patterns,  are  the  kind 
used  in  upholstery  work  by  makers  of  in- 
expensive furniture. 

Nos.  10,  11,  12,  13  are  not  in  cotton 
like  those  previously  mentioned,  but  in 
wool  and  made  in  England.  Furthermore, 
they  are  imitations  not  of  woven  tapestry 
but  of  needlework  tapestry.  Which  perhaps 
is  only  a  just  retribution,  because  what  is 
commonly  known  as  cross-stitch  and  petit 
point  needlework  was  in  its  inception  an 
imitation  of  the  work  of  the  loom.  They 
range  in  price  from  fifteen  dollars  a  yard 
and  are  54  inches  wide.  Similar  designs 
in  real  needlework  cost  from  one  hundred 
and   thirty-five  dollars  a  yard. 

Of  all  imitations  of  picture  tapestries, 
the  type  illustrated  in  No.  9  is  in  many 
respects  the  most  satisfactory.  While  the 
design  is  not  woven  but  printed — printed 
by  hand  with  wooden  blocks  like  hand- 
blocked  chintzes  and  wall  papers— it  has> 
the  horizontal-ribbed  texture  of  real  tapes- 
try, being  printed  not  on  a  smooth  cloth 
but  on  one  that  has  a  surface  of  coarse 
ribs.  The  tapestry  illustrated  is  4  feet 
wide  by  7  feet  high  and  sells  for  only 
twenty-five  dollars.  Moreover,  there  are 
other  panels  the  same  size  which  add  on 
at  the  sides  and  make  a  tapestry  8,  12  or 
16  feet  wide  as  may  be  desired.  Jacquard 


"All  the  world  loves  a  soldier" — a  tapestry 
two    by    three    feet,    for    $5.    Number    8 

verdure  borders  about  five  inches  wide  are 
commonly  used  as  a  frame. 

Reproduced  in  these  block-printed  panels 
are  selected  and  adapted  parts  of  some  of 
the  most  famous  sets  of  tapestries  ever 
made,  such  as  (1)  the  fifteenth  century 
Gothic  Trojan  War  series  of  which  there 
are  three  scenes  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 


of  Art  one  scene  lent  by  Mr.  Edson  Brad- 
ley;  (2)  the  famous  Renaissance  Hunts 
of  Maximilian  also  called  the  Belles 
Chasses  de  Guise,  in  the  Louvre,  designed 
by  Bernard  van  Orley,  court  painter 
of  Margaret  of  Austria,  who  ruled 
the  Netherlands  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  first  for  her  father  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  and  later  for  her 
nephew  the  Emperor  Charles  V;  (3)  the 
famous  Romulus  and  Remus  Renaissance 
set  in  the  Royal  Spanish  collection,  also 
designed  by  Van  Orley. 

Imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flat- 
tery. Good  jacquard  and  block-printed  imi- 
tations of  famous  tapestries,  not  only  do 
no  harm,  if  sold  and  owned  honestly  (I 
add  owned  honestly,  because  some  owners 
like  to  exalt  the  virtues  of  what  they 
have),  sound  the  glory  of  the  masterpieces 
that  they   remotely  reflect. 

A  jacquard  tapestry,  I  should  perhaps 
explain,  is  one  woven  on  a  machine  loom 
with. the  help  of  the  jacquard  attachment 
invented  in  the  time  of  Napoleon,  which 
by  the  aid  of  punched  cards  weaves  out 
pictures  just  as  a  mechanical  piano  weaves 
out  music.  The  first  cost  of  a  square  yard 
of  woven  picture  is  much  greater  in  jac- 
quard than  in  block  print,  but  duplicates 
cost  comparatively  little.  So  that  for  the 
reproduction  of  large  tapestries  in  small 
quantities  the  block  print  is  commercially 
to  be  preferred.  I  also  like  it  better  artis- 
tically, and  would  much  rather  have  it 
than  the  imitation  of  tapestry  painted  on 
ribbed  cloth  and  often  sold  as  "genuine 
Gobelins." 


These  are  cotton  tapestries,  made  in  America:  Numbers  4>  5,  6,  7 


Wool  tapestries  which  were  made  in  England:  Numbers    10,   II.    I.'.   /:' 


A    house    with    a    hilltop    view    planed   over   the   edge   of    the   hill    and    sheltered    by    a    screen    of    trees.    The    outlook    must    be 
good  if  the  house  is  to  be  truly  livable.  House  of  Mr.  Clayton  I.  Cooper,  at  Fieldstone,  New  York.  Albro  and  Lindeberg,  architects 

BEFORE  YOU  BEGIN  TO  BUILD 


THE  livable  house  must  not  only  be 
itself  comfortable,  practical  and 
agreeable  to  look  at,  but  it  must  be 
in  a  satisfactory  neighborhood  among  pleas- 
ant surroundings,  and  the  business  trans- 
actions which  are  necessary  preliminaries 
to  its  completion  must  be  conducted  with- 
out friction,  and  in  such  a  way  that  no 
unforeseen  financial  spectre  may  arise  to 
haunt  it.  Too  many  people  begin  to  build 
in  much  the  same  fashion  they  would  go 
into  a  country  drug  store  and  order  goods 
to  be  sent  to  their  houses.  They  assume  too 
much  on  the  part  of  the  people  with  whom 
they  do  business,  and  realize  too  little  that 
a  house  is  not  a  standard  piece  of  goods  to 
be  picked  from  a  counter  and  taken  away, 
but  that  it  is  a  rather  complicated  article 
of  commerce,  which  must  be,  as  it  were, 
wrapt  up  by  many  hands  before  it  is  finally 
received. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
exactly  the  right  spot  for  a  livable  house, 
and  the  requisites 
which  taken  together 
constitute  the  right 
spot,  are  so  many 
and  of  such  varying 
importance  that  it  is 
rarely  possible  to 
find  a  piece  of 
ground  which  com- 
bines them  all,  and 
probably  every  piece 
of  land  as  finally  se 
lected  is  the  result 
of  a  compromise  in 
the  buyer's  mind  be- 
tween bis  various 
desires.  Of  these  re- 
quisites perhaps  the 
most  important  is  a 
good  neighborhood, 
and  the  word  ia  here 
used  in  its  true 
sense,  a  place  with 
good  neighbors.  Very 
many  of  the  real  es- 
tate companies  who 
offer  property  other- 
wise desirable  can- 
not provide  these, 
the  prime  requisites. 
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In  general   the  size 
about    it,    and    less 


BY     AYMAR    EMBURY  teristics    of    the    community    but    whether 

one's  own  tastes,  means  and  diversions  are 
either  because  the  property  which  they  such  as  to  enable  one  readily  to  fall  into 
are  developing  has  as  yet  few  or  no  the  established  social  life.  The  misfit  has 
houses  upon  it,  and  the  character  of  a  hard  and  unpleasant  time,  which  may  be 
its  future  tenants  is  therefore  as  yet  inde-  due  not  to  defects  of  character  on  either 
terminate,  or  because  the  people  whom  they  his  own  part  or  that  of  his  neighbors,  but 
have  attracted  to  the  property  comprize  simply  to  divergencies  of  taste  and  training, 
many  various  elements  which  cannot  be  Having  selected  the  town  in  which  you 
fused  into  a  pleasant  social  amalgam.  No  want  to  build,  the  next  thing  is  to  find  a 
young  married  people,  for  example,  would  lot  which  conforms  to  your  ideas  of  the 
wish  to  go  into  a  community  of  elderly  sort  of  life  you  want  to  lead.  In  general 
ones ;  they  would  themselves  lack  the  social  the  size  of  the  lot  will  be  determined  large- 
companionship  which  is  essential  to  content  ly  by  comparison  with  those  about  it,  and 
with  a  country  community,  and  their  chil-  less  by  the  means  of  the  purchaser, 
dren    would    be    forced    to   do    without   the 

constant  companionship  of  a  number  of  rPHETtE  are  certain  desirable  features 
other  children,  which  is  perhaps  a  better  _L  which  are  common  to  places  of  all  sizes, 
training  for  life's  more  serious  duties  than  differing  perhaps  in  degree  but  not  in  kind, 
any  amount  of  scholastic  education.  Again,  We  all  want  a  view;  it  may  be  from  a 
one  should  be  careful,  in  considering  the  hilltop  overlooking  an  extended  valley,  or 
purchase  of  land  in  an  old  and  staid  com-  it  may  be  down  a  pleasant  village  street, 
munity,  to  consider  not  so  much  the  charac-     nevertheless    the   outlook    must    be   good  if 

the  house  is  to  be 
truly  livable.  On  a 
small  place  it  is 
more  easy  by  plant- 
ing and  shrubbery  to 
shut  out  undesirable 
features  than  on  a 
large  one;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  large 
place  probably  offers 
several  possible 
house  sites,  while 
the  variation  of  the 
position  of  the  house 
on  a  small  lot  could 
not  be  great.  The 
property  should  also 
be  so  selected  as  to 
afford  a  house  site 
reasonably  sheltered 
in  winter,  and  equal- 
ly assured  of  some 
breeze  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  fortunately 
in  the  East  these 
two  requirements  are 
generally  found  in 
conjunction;  the 
of  the  lot  will  be  determined  largely  by  comparison  with  those  coldest  winds  in  the 
by    the    means    of    the    purchaser.    Alfred    Busselle,    architect      winter  are  from   the 
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northeast,  and  the  coolest  breezes  in  sum-  especially   those  remote  from   railroad   sta-  There  are,  however,  very  few  houses  built 

mer  are  from  the  southwest.  A  house  on  a  tions,  should  remember  that  the  possibilities  in  this  way ;  most  people  finance  or  assist 

windy  hilltop  can   never  be  very  complete-  of  quick   transportation  in   the  winter  are  to   finance   their   building   operations   by   a 

ly   sheltered,   and    while   an   excellent   view  dependent  largely  upon  the  number  of  peo-  mortgage  of  one   of  several    kinds,   and   it 

may  more  than  compensate  for  this,  at  the  pie  who  use  the  roads,  so  fairly  easy  access  may  be  worth  while  briefly  to  describe  the 

same   time,   if   it    is    possible    to    place   the  to  the  main  traveled  highway  is  best.  three    commonest    types    by    which    money 

house  behind  a  screen  of  trees,  or  over  the         Certain  other  considerations  will  natural-  can  be  secured  to  build  a  house, 

edge  of  the  hill,  and  still  preserve  the  view,  ly  be  considered  ;  schools,  churches,  places  The    first,    and    simplest,   of   these   is   in 

the  location  will  be  by  so  much  the  better,  of    entertainment,     golf    links,     or     tennis  the    case    where    the    company    selling    the 

Another  very  important  requisite  to  the  courts  are  usually  among  the  first  things  land,  either  directly,  or  thru  business  con- 
location  is  the  possibility  of  drainage  both  that  a  real  estate  agent  describes,  or  that  nections,  makes  the  loan,  and  in  these  cases 
for  the  plumbing  and  for  the  cellar;  and  he  is  asked  about,  so  no  explanation  of  the  loan  will  be  generally  larger  than  if  it 
this  point  should  be  inquired  about  before  their  desirability  need  be  made;  perhaps  is  secured  thru  disinterested  people,  run- 
the  purchase  is  made.  I  have  known  sev-  all  the  points  above  made  will  even  seem  ning  perhaps  to  70  or  75  per  cent  of  the 
eral  pieces  of  property,  otherwise  excellent,  to  many  to  be  too  obvious  to  have  required  value  of  the  house  and  land.  Such  mort- 
which  were  utterly  unavailable  for  house  repetition,  and  yet  I  have  found  my  clients  gages  when  made  by  a  building  company 
construction  without  tremendous  expense  so  very  greatly  ignoring  them,  forgetting  are  usually  for  a  term  of  from  three  to  five 
for  filling,  because  the  street  sewer  was  not  them,  or  even  not  realizing  that  they  were  years,  sometimes  ten,  but  not  frequently 
low  enough  to  take  the  water  from  the  points  to  be  considered,  that  it  has  seemed  less  than  three  years.  They  are  usually  re- 
plumbing  system  in  the  house.  best  to  go  over  them   thus  fully.  quired   to   be   partially    paid   off   in    instal- 

In    many    communities    it    is    illegal    or  Having    determined    upon    the    lot,    the  ments,  so   that  at  the  end  of  the  term  of 

forbidden    to    use    the    sewage    system    for  question  of  purchase  arises,  and  it  is  per-  the    mortgage    the    amount    remaiuiug    un- 


cellar  drainage,  and 
in  certain  soils  cellar 
drains,  and  drains 
around  the  exterior 
walls,  are  a  real 
necessity. 

This  drain  must, 
of  course,  have  an 
outlet  lower  than 
the  cellar  of  the 
house  itself,  a  thing 
easily  provided  in  a 
hilly  community 
where  the  lot  is 
higher  than  the 
street,  but  in  a  flat 
country  a  way  to  J 
dispose  of  it  is  often 
not  so  readily  to  be  t 
found. 

One  should  also 
find  out,  before  buy- 
ing a  piece  of  prop- 
erty, if  the  mains  for 
water,  gas  and  elec- 
tricity have  been 
laid  to  the  property 
line,  and  it  will  gen- 


paid  will  be  small 
enough  so  that  a 
new  loan  can  be  se- 
cured from  disinter- 
ested people,  or  from 
one  of  the  trust  com- 
panies which  habit- 
ually loan  on  real 
estate. 

The  second,  and 
perhaps  the  safest 
way  of  financing  the 
operation,  is  to  se- 
cure a  loan  from  a 
trust  company ;  these 
loans  are  not  made 
for  more  than  60  per 
cent  of  the  value  of 
the  land  and  house 
combined,  and  are 
usually  made  for  one 
year  only,  altho  com- 
panies as  a  rule  will 
permit  loans  made  to 
reputable  people 
upon  property  which 
they  consider  good 
security    (and  which 


erally  be  found  that     A  home  admirably  tldlipted  t0  its  site,  and  made  the  more  charming  by  thoughtful  planting      foes°°'  «H>reeiate) 
cheap      property      is     and  shruooeryt  The  Rabbit  house  at  Wyoming,  New  Jersey.  Jay  Wheeler  Dow,  architect      t0   stancl    untl1    lt   » 

no    longer    cheap    if  convenient     for     the 

much- has  to   be  done  to  bring  these  into  haps  best  to  have  the  advice  of  a  competent  borrower      to      pay      the      face      of      the 

the  house.  If  there  is  no  public  water  sup-  lawyer    in    every    such    transaction,    altho  mortgage.     They     are     renewed     by     the 

ply  available,  a   well  has  to  be  driven  and  when    dealing    with    a    reputable   company,  mere   payment   of  interest;    no   new  mort- 

a  tank  installed  ;  the  driven  well  will  prob-  and  when  the  deed  to  the  property  is  guar-  gage   De{ng   necessary   at   the  end   of  each 

ably  cost  on   the   average  of  $.3.50  a  foot,  anteed   by  one  of  the  large  title  insurance  jear#  guch  a  mortgage  generally  costs  the 

and  will  probably  not  be  less  than  one  bun-  companies,   no   attorney   will   be   necessary,  borrower  3  per  cent  of  the  face  of  the  loan 

dred    feet   deep,    while    the    pumping   outfit         So   many    homes    have   been    lost   by    in-  at   the   time  when   it   ls   madCi   tMg  3 

and  the  storage  tank  will  cost  perhaps  $500  attention  to  the  question  of  title  that  I  feel  cent   covering  the   expense  of  examination 

more.  Oas  companies,  as  a  rule,  will  make  it  should  be  looked  into  with  perhaps  more  of   tHI      drawi        the   papers,    etc ,    and    a 

short   connections    from    the   street    to    the  caution    than    any    other    single    p.ece    of  ^    frQm   a             nsible   com            ig 

house   without   charge,   and    the  companies  business  in  the  whole  building  operation  satisfactory    an    endorsement    of 

supplying  electricity   follow  the  same  prin-         A  good  way  to  proceed  is  to  purchase  the  J™^  «t   the  property  as   a  gTrantL 

ciple,   but   if   the  extensions  are   long  they  property,    paying    down    whatever    amount  tI    "L^    „    TpP  nLflnr!  T.  1  ? 

will  probably  be  made  only  if  the  expense  is   mutually   acceptable,   giving  a   mortgage  of   tltle    {™m    a    title   insurance   company 

of  making  them  is  paid   for  and  on  condi-  for  the   balance,   to  be   paid   to  the  vendor  A*  a  matter  of  fact  the  largest  lenders  of 

tion   that   a   guaranteed   minimum    revenue  in  instalments;  thus  the  title  passes  clearly  m°ney  on  improved  real  estate  are  the  trust 

is  assured  the  company.  The  telephone  also  to  the  owner;  and  if  the  property  is  worth  companies   which   are   also   title  guarantee 

is  becoming  a  necessity,  and  while  the  tele-  what    he    pays    for    it,    and    a    foreclosure  companies, 

phone  service  is  of  such  excellence  that  we  should   be  necessary  because  of  his  inabil- 

are   accustomed    to   order   a    telephone   one  ity   to  meet   payments,  he  will  get  back  at  fliHE  third  way  to  finance  n  building  oper- 

day  and  have  it  installed  the  next,  this  in  least  the  money  he  put  in  ;  if  the  property  -1-  i 

isolated    communities    is    not    always    the  has  in  the  meantime  advanced  in  value,  he 

case,  and  one  of  my  clients  was  forced  to  will   profit  by   the  advance.   In   purchasing 

take'  his  choice  between  a  party  line  with  from  private  individuals  even  more  sonipu 

twenty-eight  other   subscribers  and  a   pay-  lous  care  should  be  preserved;  certain  "get 

ment  of  $1800  for  an  independent  wire.  rich-quick   Wallingfords"  have  been  knowr 

to  sell  property   which  was  not   theirs;  and  very   greatly    improved;    there    was    n    time 

THE  question   of  roads   and   general   ac-  because  of  the  dower  law   which  exists  in  when    their    methods    were   in    genera]    not 

cessibility  is,  in  some  degree  at  least,  of  many  states  it  is  usually  necessary  to  ascer-  financially    sound,    and    even    in    some   cases 

importance  only   to  people  who  cannot  af-  tain  if  the  vendor  is  married  and  to  secure  there  was  flagrant  dishonesty   In   the  ninn- 

ford   private  means  of  transportation,   tho  his  wife's  signature  to  the  deed.  agemenf.   Of  late,  however,  dishonesty    has 

houses  on  Bmall   lots  should   not  in   general          Of  course  if  a  man  has  money  enough  to  been    practically    eliminated,   and    it   is   safe 

be   located    on    main    highways,    because    of  buy    his    land    outright,    and    to    build    his  to  say    that    ninety-nine   out    of   a    hundred 

the  dust    the  noise,  and  the  danger  to  chil-  house    without    a    mortgage,    there   are    not  of  the   building   loan    associations   ire    hon- 

dren     from     passing    vehicles.    Conversely,  many    difficulties    in    his    path,    since   it    is  estly   and   well    run.    tho   before   attempting 

people  purchasing  large  pieces  of  property,  smoothed  before  a  man  with  ready  money,  to  secure  a  build-     [Continued  on  page  436 


ways  the  best,  because  the  most  economical, 
is  to  borrow  the  money  from  a  building 
loan  association.  Fortunately  during  the 
past  ten  years  the  character  and  mannge- 
nown      ment  of  the  building  loan  associations  hnve 


SPEEDING  UP  THE  BUSY  BEE 


THE  little  busy  bee  will 
have  to  be  busier  than 
ever  if  it  is  to  meet  the 
present  demands  for  honey. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  country  has  honey  been 
so  scarce  or  the  price  so  high. 
Practically  all  of  the  honey  in 
the  United  States,  if  not  all 
of  that  which  is  available  in 
the  whole  world,  will  have 
been  cleaned  up  long  before 
next  season's  crop  can  be  har- 
vested ;  this,  too,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  bee  keepers 
of  the  country  were  urged  last 
season  by  the  Government  to 
ireatly  increase  their  output, 
and  especially  to  run  their 
bees  for  extracted  honey  in- 
stead of  comb  honey,  as  the 
former  is  easier  to  produce. 
As  a  result  of  the  Govern- 
ment's propaganda,  which  was 
carried  on  by  experts  sent 
thru  all  the  bee  keeping  states, 
a  much  larger  volume  of  honey 
than  usual  was  put  on  the 
market.  The  surplus,  how- 
ever, was  quickly  taken  up  by 
the  demand  for  honey  to  be  shipped  across 
the  seas.  It  is  said  that  one  ship  carried  a 
cargo  of  honey  alone,  this  honey  being  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  the  Italian  army. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  country 
had  a  shipload  of  American  honey  been 
exported. 

Then  came  the  shortage  in  sugar,  espe- 
cially in  the  Eastern  states,  with  the  result 
that  honey  immediately  came  into  great 
demand  to  use  as  a  substitute.  The  price 


BY  E.  I.  FARRINGTON 


An  apartment  house  roof  is  as  good  as  a  backyard  for  bee-keeping 


because  the  wax  is  not 
saved.  Now  it  takes  from 
ten  to  fourteen  pounds  of 
honey  to  make  a  -pound  of 
wax.  The  comb  is  pure  wax. 
and  when  extracted  honey  is 
sought,  special  frames  for 
the  combs  are  given  the 
bees.  When  these  combs 
have  been  filled  with  nectar, 
they  are  placed  in  a  separ- 
ating machine,  where  the 
revolutions  of  a  big  wheel 
throw  all  of  the  honey  out 
of  the  cells  by  centrifugal 
force.  Then  the  combs  can 
be  put  back  into  the  hives 
to  be  filled  again.  This  elim- 
inates all  comb  making,  and 
leaves  the  bees  free  to  de- 
vote their  whole  time  to  the 
gathering  of  nectar.  If  bee 
keepers  everywhere  would 
confine  themselves  to  the 
production  of  extracted 
honey  the  coming  year,  the 
total  yield  would  be  vastly 
increased. 

There    is    always    consider- 
able   waste    wax,    and    it    is 
patriotic     duty     of     bee     keep- 


the  heavier,  darker  grades  of  honey  could     really     a 

be  purchased  at  wholesale  in  any  quantity     ers    to    save    every    scrap    at    the    present 

for  from  6  to  10  cents  a  pound.  This  year     time.    Wax    is   needed   for   many   purposes. 


these  same  grades  have  sold  as  high  as 
15  and  18  cents.  The  better  grades  have 
gone  much  higher. 

Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
bee  keepers  have  made  a  proportionately 
increased  profit.  The  prices  of  all  supplies 
have  shot  upward,  wax,  among  other  ma- 
terials,  selling  at  unheard  of  prices.  Wax 


and  should  be  turned  over  to  dealers  in 
bee  keeping  supplies,  even  tho  one  has  only 
a  small  quantity.  One  of  its  principal  uses 
is  to  take  the  place  of  the  mineral  wax  used 
by  electrotypers.  This  mineral  wax  was 
formerly  imported  from  Europe,  but  is  now 
impossible  to  get. 

Bee  keeping  is  a  line  of  work  which  can 


jumped  to  25  cents  a  pound  at  retail,  for     is  used  by  most  bee  keepers  in  the  form  of     be  taken  up  to  advantage  by  women.  If  the 


extracted  honey,  and  then  to  35  cents. 
Comb  honey  is  sold  as  high  as  40  cents, 
altho  most  of  the  department  stores  have 
been  selling  it  for  30  cents.  In  former  years 


.4  honey  extractor  will  increase  your  profits 
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foundation,  as  it  is  called.  This  foundation 
is  a  thin  sheet  which  is  drawn  out  by  the 
bees  to  make  the  cells  in  which  their  honey 
is  stored. 

This  brief  review  of  the  situation  ex- 
plains why  an  extra  effort  is  to  be  made 
the  coming  season  to  double  the  output  of 
honey.  Bee  keeping,  which  has  been  purely 
incidental  on  most  farms,  if  indeed  any 
bees  at  all  have  been  kept,  is  coming  to 
have  a  greater  prominence  than  ever  be- 
fore. It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Govern- 
ment, tho,  to  urge  the  keeping  of  more 
bees  so  much  as  the  production  of  more 
honey,  which  can  be  done  by  devoting  more 
care  to  the  bees  now  owned. 

Bee  keeping  on  a  large  scale  offers  many 
complications,  but  in  sections  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  flora  is  plentiful,  there  are 
many  men  who  devote  themselves  solely  to 
this  industry,  keeping  all  the  way  from 
five  hundred   to  several   thousand   colonies. 

Even  the  man  or  woman  who  keeps  only 
a  few  colonies  must  learn  how  to  manage 
them,  if  the  results  are  to  be  anywhere 
near  commensurate  with  the  possibilities. 
It  is  the  small  bee  keeper,  who  has  allowed 
his  bees  to  "gang  their  own  gait"  as  the 
Scotch  say,  who  needs  to  be  prodded  into 
greater  activity.  In  a  good  season  every 
colony  of  bees  ought  to  average  at  least 
thirty  pounds  of  honey.  This  will  not  be 
done,  tho,  unless  attention  is  given  to  re- 
queening  and  other  important  points  which 
are  commonly  neglected. 

Every  year  thousands  of  swarms  escape 
to  the  woods,  the  product  of  their  labors 
being  lost.  Swarming  can  be  prevented  to 
a  large  extent  and  practically  every  swarm 
kept  at  home  if  the  proper  precautions  are 
taken. 

When  the  bees  are  run  for  comb  honey, 
there  is  a  great  waste  of  time  and  effort 


present  war  continues,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  this  field  will  be  entered  to  a  much 
greater  extent  by  women  than  it  ever  has 
been  before. 


The  extractor  opened  to  take  out  the  frames 
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Christmas  Gifts  for  the  House 


Instead  of  having  to  pass  the  butter, 
and  the  cream,  and  the  toast,  and  all 
the  rest,  simply  set  them  on  "Lazy 
Susan"  and  round  they  go.  In  mahog- 
any, three  sizes,  16",  20"  and  24"  diam- 
eter, priced  respectively  $9,  $10.50  and 
$13.50.  In  fumed  oak,  20"  diameter,  $10 


There's  always  a  place  for  a  mirror  as 
adaptable  as  this.  The  frame  of  pol- 
ished mahogany  and  antique  gold  will 
fit  into  various  decorative  schemes  and 
the  size   is   a   convenient   one — 24"x26''. 


A  cellarettte  "camouflaged"  to  look 
like  a  sewing  table.  It  costs  $12.24. 
Smokers  can't  char  the  mahogany 
stand  at  the  right,  no  matter  how 
careless  they  are.  It  has  a  glass  top 
for  protection  and  the  handles  are 
convenient  for  moving  it.  Cost,  $13.49 


A  colorful  lamp  in  Japanese 
lacquer  like  this  may  be  just 
what  your  living  room  needs. 
It  is  decorative  in  itself 
and  it  brings  the  light 
wherever    you    may    need    it 


Knitting  bowls  like  these  are  the 
latest  fad — made  of  split  bamboo, 
hand  painted  in  bright  colors  and 
curved  at  the  top  to  keep  the  yarn 
from  rolling  out.  They  come  in  five 
sizes,  nested,  each  differently  deco- 
rated. The  same  tripod  can  be  used 
for  all  sizes.  The  set  costs  $7.50 
and     tripods     are     75     cents     each 


If  first  impressions 
count,  consider  the 
door  knocker !  Here 
are  two  excellent  ex- 
amples in  brass :  the 
one  above,  "Newport," 
is  a  conventional  pat- 
tern, 7i4"x2%"  — it 
costs  $4 ;  at  the  left 
a  businesslike  knock- 
er for  a  heavier  door, 
cast  from  the  orig- 
inal knocker  on  the 
Daniel  Webster  home 
at  Marshfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  8Vi"x 
2W     and     costs     $12 


Could  you  give  your  house  a  better  gift  than  a  fireplace? 
Here  are  all  the  fixings :  a  Georgian  mantel,  $115 ;  an 
Adam  cast  iron  grate  and  steel  fret,  $35  to  $45  ;  a  pierced 
brass  fender,  $95  ;  and  complete  set  of  brass  fire  tools,  $40 


This  lamp  achieves  the  distinction  of 
being  beautiful  whether  it  is  lighted 
or  not.  It  has  a  metal  base  and  lac- 
quered   shade.      Shade    $15,    lamp    vJ  I 


This  mahogany 
sewing  cabinet  is 
unusually  conveni- 
ent ;  it  has  a  han- 
dle to  carry  it 
around  by  and  a 
neatly  partitioned, 
removable  tray  in- 
side. It's  econom- 
ical, too,  only  $4.75 


I at  bedroom   isn't   apt    to  be  nracb   more  than   an 

odd  eorner  in  the  city  apartment   But  here's  a  bed  that 
solves  the  difficulty  :  it  looks  well  in  a  room  for  daytime 
it  is  comfortable  and  doesn't  take  much  space.  I 
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Solid  Comfort 


A  suburban 
home  that 
combines  ad- 
mirably the 
good  quali- 
ties of  both 
city  and 
country  liv- 
ing. Its  built- 
in  veranda 
and  big  win- 
dows make 
an  excellent 
conn  ection 
between  in- 
doors and 
out  and  the 
harmony  of 
design  and 
setting  i  s 
p  a  rtlcularly 
s  u>  o  c  e  ssful 


Making   the  porch   an  integral   part   of   the   archi- 
tectural scheme  gives   spaciousness   and  unity,   too 


Big  arches  throw  the  living  rooms 
and  hall  together  and  achieve  an 
effect  of  roominess  without  the 
sacrifice  of  space.  There  is  an  in- 
teresting use  of  tiles  for  the  big 
fireplace  and  the  floor  in  front  of 
it.  Comfortable  ivooden  settles 
have  been  built  in  on  each  side  of 
the  fireplace  making  the  alcove 
in  front  of  the  fire  almost  a  room 


None  of  the  possibilities  of  comfort,  both 
indoors  and  out,  were  neglected  in  plan- 
ning this  residence.  The  photographs 
prove  the  advantages  of  its  setting  and 
architecture,  but  the  essential,  tho  less 
obvious  points  have  been  considered  too: 
an  excellent  system  of  heating,  the 
details  of  modern  service  equipment, 
and      unusually      ample      closet      room 


RESIDENCE  OF  V.  V.  McNITT,  AT  RIVERDALE,  NEW  YORK.    DW1GHT  JAMES  BAUN,  ARCHITECT 
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The  illustration  show?  a  Rug  made  of  "Karnak"  Wilton  Carpet  and  Border  in  a  classic  Japanese  design, 

effectively  brought  out  in  black  and  taupe  colorings. 

The  "Made-Carpet"  Rug 

Solves  the  Problem 

of  obtaining  immediately  and  at  a  moderate  cost,  a  Floor  Cover^ 
ing  of  suitable  size,  shape,  design  and  coloring  for  any  room  or 
apartment. 

The  large  variety  of  designs  available  from  our  stock,  makes 
it  possible  to  properly  complete  any  decorative  scheme. 

Full  particulars  and  samples  sent  upon  request. 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

RETAIL  CARPET  DEPARTMENT 

Interior  Decorators  Floor  Coverings  and  Fabrics  Furniture  Makers 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  FORTY^SEVENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


What  to  Do  in  December 

A  GARDEN  GUIDE  BY  HUGH  FINDLEY 

PROFESSOR  OF  HORTICULTURE  IN  SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


THE  GREENHOUSE 

Christmas  bulbs  of  hyacinths,  nar- 

Bnlbs     cissi    and    tulips    should    be    forced 

during    this    mouth.    Bulbs    plauted 

in  flats,  stored  under  the  benches,  may  be 

brought  to  the  light. 

Lily  buds  should  open  from  five  to  ten 
days  before  Christmas.  Feed  the  plants 
liquid  cow  manure  and  keep  a  night  tem- 
perature of  50°  F.,  day  75°   F. 

Blooms  that  have  opened  earlier  than 
was  expected  may  be  held  back  for  Christ- 
mas by  placing  the  plant  in  a  cool  dark 
place. 

Faster  lily  bulbs  should  be  brought  into 
a  cool  house  the  week  after  Christmas  so 
as  to  have  the  bloom   for  Faster. 

May  be  forced  by  planting  the  bulb 
i  i m  "  *u  one"na'f  decayed  cow  manurt 
e"  and  one-half  soil  and  decayed  sod. 
This  should  be  mixt  thoroly.  All  side  shoots 
of  the  calla  should  be  cut  off.  Water  freely 
after  the  leaves  start  to  form. 

This  is  the  critical  month  for 
Polnsettlas  poiusettias.  Apply  a  little 
dried  blood  each  week  and 
stir  it  into  the  surface  soil  which  should 
always  be  moist  but  never  wet.  The  dried 
blood  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  leaves 
greener  and  they  hold  longer  to  the  stem. 

The  latter  part  of  the  month, 
Cutting*  make  cuttings  of  the  gardenia. 
Keep  the  atmosphere  close  and 
the  bottom  heat  of  the  propagating  bed  at 
75°  F.  until  the  cuttings  callous.  Ventilate 
gradually.  Cuttings  of  carnations,  chrysan- 
themums, and  most  of  our  bedding  plants 
may  be  made  the  latter  part  of  the  mouth. 
Always  use  a  clean  sand  iu  the  propaga- 
tion bed  to  prevent  disease.  Water  the  sand 
before  setting  cuttings,  pack  it  with  a  board 
or  flat  mallet,  cut  the  furrow  with  a  thick 
knife  before  placing  the  cuttiugs.  Never 
jam  the  cuttings  into  the  sand.  Press  the 
sand  closely  about  the  cuttings  and  shade 
the  bed. 

If    the    bulbs    of    the    glorinia 
Glorlnlaa     show  any  signs  of  growth  iu  the 
old  soil,   remove  it  aud  repat  in 
a  5-6  inch  pat.  The  soil  should  be  a  light 
rich  loam  with  a  little  sand  sprinkled  thru 
it.  Give  the  bulbs  ouly  a  little  water  until 
the  roots  appear  then   increase   the  water. 
December  is  a   hard  month  on   the 
Rosea     rose   house  on   account  of  the  lack 
of    sun.    Top    dress    the    bed    with 
sheep  manure  and  bone  meal.  Clean  off  all 
yellow  leaves.  Paint  the  pipes  with  a  paste 
of  flowers  of  sulfur.  Fumigate  by  burning 
tobacco  stems  or  paper  saturated  with  nico- 
tine   on    dull    days   especially    if    any    sign 
of  the  green  fly   (aphides)    appears  on   the 
tender  shoots.  Evening  is  the  best  time  to 
fumigate  but  never  when  the  wind  is  high. 
Place    a    heavy    blanket    of    horse 
Grapea    manure  outside  of  the  grape  house 
aud  along  the  wall.  This  protect- 
ive   covering    of    the    roots    should    extend 
from   wall  4-5  feet  out  and  2-4  inches  in 
depth. 

Dig  this  manure  into  the  soil  in  March. 
This  is  a  good  month  to  wash  the 
Palma  palms.  Take  a  soft  sponge,  water 
with  the  chill  taken  off  and  make 
a  suds  of  Whale  Oil  Soap.  Place  the  palm 
of  the  hand  on  the  under  side  of  the  foliage 
and  with  the  sponge  in  the  other  hand 
wash  the  top  of  the  palm  leaf.  Care  should 
be  exercized  not  to  crack  or  injure  the 
foliage.  Spray  the  plant  with  clear  water 
the  day  after  washing.  Never  use  oil  to 
make  the  foliage  shiny,  this  stops  up  the 
breathing  pores. 

Dig    into    the    soil    a    heavy 

Vegetables     coating    of    decayed    manure 

before     planting     the     Grand 

Rapid  lettuce.  Radishes  may  be  sown  be- 
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tween  the  rows.  As  soon  as  they  appear 
scatter  a  few  tobacco  stems  about  so  as  to 
keep  in  check  the  green  fly.  Every  1\  feet 
in  the  row  and  the  rows  3-3$  feet  apart 
plant  the  early  June  tomatoes.  After  the 
radish  and  lettuce  crop  are  off  the  tomatoes 
should  be  given  attention,  trained  to  a 
single  stem.  Night  temperature  of  60°  F., 
day  70°  F.  Early  model  beets  and  Chan- 
tenay  carrots  should  be  plauted  this  month. 
Cut  the  roses  and  carnations 
early  in  the  morning,  plunge  the 


Cut 
Flowers 


steins  in  cold  water  and  place 
in  a  cool,  dark  room  for  2-3  hours.  Cut 
flowers  treated  in  this  way  will  last  longer 
when  brought  into  the  warm  living  room. 
Place  the  cut  flowers  in  a  cool  place  over 
night. 

Chrstmi      f^De    ^alanums    or    Jerusalem 
„  Cherries  should  be  red   by   De- 

eppe  s  cemDer  10.  The  Aucuba  japo- 
nica  is  the  best  variety.  After  the  berries 
become  red,  decrease  the  watering  but 
never  allow  the  soil  to  dry  out.  Keep  the 
plants  in  a  moderate  temperature. 

Clean    out    the    boiler   each   week. 
Boiler      This  will  mean   a   saving  on  coal 

and  a  more  even  and  efficient  heat. 


FRUIT  AND  BERRIES 


Hedge 
Rows 


There  is  no  better  month  to  clean 
out  the  hedge  rows  of  wild  cherry 


and  plums.  In  doing  this  the 
breeding  places  of  the  tent  caterpillar  are 
destroyed.  Also  the  dreaded  disease,  black 
knot,  should  be  cut  out  and  burned. 

Clean  up  the  wood,  branches, 
Orchard  etc.,  from  the  orchard  aud  lawn. 
The  old  wood  pile  of  apple  logs 
is  an  ideal  place  for  insects,  detrimental  to 
the  orchard,  to  hibernate  in.  Keep  a  close 
watch  on  your  young  trees.  If  you  have 
neglected  to  protect  the  trunk  from  rab- 
bits wrap  a  strip  of  tar  paper  2  feet  wide 
around  the  base  of  the  tree  and  tie  it 
firmly.  • 

Brace  up  the  lower  limbs  of  the 
Injury     low  headed  trees  to  prevent  their 

breaking  down  with  the  weight  of 
snow. 

This  is  a  good  month  to  prune 
Grapes    the   grape   vines.    Leave   2-4   buds 

on  each  cane  that  is  to  become  a 
leader.  There  should  not  be  more  than  six 
leaders  to  a  single  vine.  It  is  not  necessary 
or  advisable  to  remove  the  old  bark.  If  new 
vines  are  to  be  planted  make  the  cuttings 
now.  Leave  three  buds  to  each  cutting,  pack 
these  in  sand,  two  buds  below  the  surface. 
Early  in  the  spring,  transplant  to  the 
garden. 

Spray  Buy  your  arsenate  of  lead  now. 
Material  **  *s  a  poison  ;  keep  it  in  a  safe 
place  out  of  the  reach  of  ani- 
mals. Get  your  supply  of  lime  sulfur  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  the  dormant  spray  before 
the  buds  start.  Sulfacide  is  a  good  spray 
for  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums  and  cher- 
ries just  before  the  bloom.  Two  ounces  of 
sulfacide    and    three    teaspoonfuls    of    cal- 


WAR  GARDEN  BUREAU 

The  Independent-Countryside  Wat 
Garden  Bureau,  119  West  Fortieth 
Street,  New  York,  will  answer  your] 
garden  questions  freely  and  promptly^ 
and  will  give  you  expert  advice  about 
any  of  your  garden  problems.  The 
daies  given  on  this  page  are  for  the 
latitude  of  New  York  City.  For  every 
hundred  miles  north  or  south  sub- 
tract or  add  from  five  to  eight  days. 


arsenate    to    three    gallons    of   water    will 

check  disease  and  destroy  chewing  insects. 

Look  your  spray  machine  over  and  replace 

worn  parts. 

If  the  weather  is  mild  take  ad- 
vantage   of    this    favorable    con- 


Tree 
Surgery 


dition  and  clean  out  the  decay- 
ing cavity  in  the  old  apple  tree  and  fil' 
it  with  concrete.  Brace  the  branches  that 
form  bad  crotches  so  as  to  prevent  split- 
ting. 

FLOWER  GARDEN 

Bulb  Throw  a  few  branches  on  the  bulb 
Beds  beds  so  as  to  keep  the  snow  blanket 
over  the  soil.  This  snow  keeps  the 
bulbs  warm,  supplies  moisture  and  is  con- 
sidered a   poor  man's  fertilizer. 

Empty  out  the  dead  plants  and 
Vases     soil.     Wash     both     the    stone    and 

metal  vases  aud  place  them  in  a 
protected  place  or  overturn  them  out  of 
doors  so  as  to  prevent  ice  from  forming  in 
the  bowl  of  the  vases.  Stone  vases  are 
many  times  cracked  by  neglect.  Protect 
bird  baths  by  covering  the  bowl  with  a 
metal  hood. 

Spring  Make  out  your  orders  now  and 
Seeds  deal  w'tn  a  re''aDle  firm.  Let  your 
best  judgment  guide  your  desire 
or  fancy.  Better  to  have  a  few  choice  flow- 
ers that  are  perfect  than  a  great  collection 
of  plants  not  suited  to  soil,  climate  or  loca- 
tion. 

Place  large  pieces  of  suet  on  the 
Birds     limbs  of  trees  so  that  the  birds  may 

get  sufficient  fat  to  keep  their  bod- 
ies warm.  One  Nut  Hatch,  J  unco  or  Wood- 
pecker kept  happy  in  your  garden  may 
save  you  much  sorrow  next  spring  and 
summer.  Suet  placed  in  a  net  and  hung  on 
a  limb  will  prevent  the  sparrows  from 
monopolizing  the  lunch  counter  and  it  is 
usually  out  of  the  reach  of  cats. 

VEGETABLE  GARDEN 

December's   tasks  in   the   vegetable   gar 
den    may    seem    less    urgent    but    they    are 
nevertheless  just  as  important  as  the  work 
done  in  April  or  May. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country, 
South     this  month  is  truly  an  open  month 

and  the  soil  easy  to  work.  Sow 
smooth  varieties  of  peas,  New  Zealand 
spinach,  endive  and  Early  Jersey  Wake- 
field cabbage.  White  potatoes  are  sometimes 
plauted  the  last  of  the  mouth  and  mulched. 
They  get  an  early  start  and  are  shipped 
north  5-6  weeks  before  the  Jersey  crop 
is  ready. 

This  is  the  month  to  force 

Asparagus        ^.th    of    these    perennials. 

and  Rhubarb      Thaw    thfi    rootg    Qut    grad. 

ually    and    finally    pack    them    in    flats   or 
under   the   greenhouse   bench    covering   the 
crowns    in    a    temperature    of    from    45* 
to  55°  F.  Keep  the  soil  moist  but  not  wet. 
Set   out    the   last    planting   of   let- 
Lettuce   tuce    (Grand   Rapids)    in  the  hot- 
bed the  early  part  of  this  month. 
Cover  the  sash  with  mats  and  shutters  to 
keep  out  the  cold.  Ventilate  on  bright  days. 
Cover  the  hotbed  early  in  the  afternoon  so 
that  the  heat  from  the  sun  may  be  retained. 
Keep  a  close  watch  on  the  vege- 
Storage     table  cellar.    Remove   all   vegeta- 
bles that  have  started   to  decay. 
Bad  odors  often  cause  decay.  Add  a  little 
more   soil   to   the   out-of-door  pit   in   order 
to  keep  the  frost  out. 

Sort  over  the  potatoes  for  the  first  time 
and  cover  them  with  a  little  soil  or  burlap 
bags.  Ventilate  the  storage  house  on  bright 
days.  On  very  severe  nights  place  a  lamp 
in  the  cellar.  Always  ventilate  a  little  the 
following  morning  so  as  to  replace  the  oxy- 
gen taken  up  by  the  flame. 


Millie 
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This  is  the  cross-section  of  our  Austin  Standard  No.  3  Factory- 
Building  for  light  manufacturing.  Building  8g  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  is  a   Standard  No.  3,  100x300  feet. 


Building  No.  89  of  the  General  Electric  Company  at  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  on  May  19,  1917,  21  working-days  after  day  of  order. 
The  steel   is  more   than   half  up  and  the  roof  deckings  going  on. 


Building  No.  89  of  the  General  Electric,  the  exterior.  Finishing 
this  building  on  time  last  June  brought  us  orders  for  five  more 
buildings  for  the  same  customer,  all  of  which  have  been  finished 
on   time  or  ahead  of  time. 


Can  be  Occupied 
in  30  Working-days 

YOU  can  move  into  a  new  Austin 
Standard  Factory-Building  in 
thirty  working-days  from  the  day 
you  sign  an  Austin  Thirty-Day 
Guaranteed- Delivery  Contract. 

This  is  possible  because  the  Austin 
Company — subject  to  prior  sale — 
actually  has  all  the  materials  in  stock 
ready  for  immediate  shipment. 

The  General  Electric  Company,  The 
Dayton  Metal  Products  Company,  the 
United  States  Government,  and  many 
others  have  already  taken  advantage  of 
Austin  30-day  Guaranteed-Delivery  of 
completed  floor-space. 

You  can  close  the  contract  for  which 
you  are  negotiating,  buy  your  machinery 
for  delivery  at  a  given  date,  and  buy  your 
building  on  the  same  basis:  from  a  cata- 
log, at  a  given  price,  for  guaranteed  deliv- 
ery, ready  for  occupancy  in  thirty  work- 
ing-days. 

Write,  phone  or  wire  the  office  nearest  the  proposed  work. 

The  Austin  Company 

INDUSTRIAL  BUILDERS 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

New  York  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh  Indianapolis 

Rxport  Representatives:  American  Steel  R.xport  Co.,  Woolworth BuUdlilg,  New  York 


An  Austin  Standard  Factory-Building  Built  for  the  General  Electric  Company  at  Schenectady,  N.   Y.,  in  Thirty  Working-Days 

Austin  Standard  Factory-Buildings 


_ 
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POULTRY  WORK  FOR  DECEMBER 


BY  E.  I.  FARRINGTON 


WE  will  ship  you  by  express  one  of 
these  shapely  evergreens,  with 
roots  and  dirt  packed  in  a  wood 
box.     Decorate  it  with  ornaments  for 
Christmas  and  afterwards  plant  it  outdoors 
to  beautify  your  lawn. 

Add  a  tree  each  year  and  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  your  happy  holidays. 
Should  this  be  baby's  first  Christmas,  the 
planting  will  become  an  historic  event. 

Give  Evergreens  for 
Christmas  Gifts 

Your  friends  are  sure  to  appre- 
ciate a  gift  so  useful,  so  beautiful 
and  so  unique    Send  us  your  cards 
and  list.  We  can  ship  at  once 
these  living  evergreens  packed 
in  boxes  of  earth:  5  ft.  Doug- 
las Spruce,  $4;  5  ft.  Japan- 
ese Fir,  $8;  6  ft.,  $15;  8  to 
10  ft.,  $20. 

Also  send  for  catalog 
"Shade,"  which  tells  you 
how  to  secure  immediate  plant- 
ing effectswhich"savelO  years." 

Hicks  Nurseries 

Box   K,  Westbury,   L.  I. 


ACCORDING  to  Mr.  Hoover  it  is  a 
patriotic  duty  now  to  keep  hens. 
The  world  is  face  to  face  with  a 
meat  famine.  The  number  of  meat  pro- 
ducing animals  has  decreased  during  the 
jiast  three  years  at  a  most  alarming  rate ; 
it  will  be  years  before  Europe  can  replace 
the  stock  which  has  been  sacrificed  to 
war-time  necessities.  This  means  that 
America  will  have  to  feed  a  large  part  of 
the  world  even  after  the  war  has  ceased. 
Now,  the  best  way  to  meet  the  present 
shortage  is  to  increase  the  number  of  chick- 
ens raised  during  the  coming  year.  It  takes 
a  comparatively  long  time  to  raise  enough 
beef  animals,  sheep  and  bogs  to  greatly  in- 
crease the  total  supply.  But  a  chicken  is 
ready  for  the  table  in  from  three  to  six 
months  after  it  has  been  hatched. 

With  all  these  considerations  in  mind, 
Mr.  Hoover  and  his  advisors  have  under- 
taken a  nation-wide  campaign  to  stimulate 
poultry  production,  and  to  recruit  new 
poultry  men  and  poultry  women  from 
among  the  thousands  of  home  makers  thru- 
out  the  country  who  have  back  yards 
large  enough  to  accommodate  at  least  a 
small  flock. 

During  the  past  year  the  high  price 
of  grain  has  impelled  hundreds  of 
commercial  poultry  men  to  sell  off  their 
birds.  It  is  difficult  for  men  who  depend 
wholly  upon  poultry  for  a  livelihood  to 
make  a  living  when  grain  is  high,  but  there 
has  never  been  a  time  yet  when  a  small 
flock  could  not  be  made  to  pay  satisfac- 
tory dividends. 

It  is  on  the  general  farmer  who 
can  allow  his  hens  to  run  over  a 
wide  range,  and  the  backlotter  whose 
flock  can  be  fed  largely  on  table  scraps 
and  garden  waste,  that  the  salvation  of 
the  poultry  industry  now  depends.  It  costs 
but  little  to  feed  a  small  flock,  and  if  the 
birds  are  properly  managed  they  will  yield 
a  big  return  in  eggs. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  there 
should  be  no  waste  of  grain,  and  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  a  small  flock  of  lay- 
ing hens  will  thrive  even  tho  the  grain  ra- 
tion be  small,  if  an  abundance  of  nutritious 
food  of  other  characters  is  provided.  One 
method  which  can  be  followed  successfully 
is  to  grind  all  the  table  scraps  thru  a 
common  meat  grinder,  and  then  to  mix 
them  with  a  little  meal,  adding  beef  scraps 
if  necessary,  and  making  a  crumbly  mash. 
All  sorts  of  surplus  vegetables,  including 
small  potatoes  and  immature  cabbages, 
may  bo  added  to  this  mash.  When  this 
[dan  is  followed,  it  will  be  found  that  the 


hens  can  be  kept  in  good  laying  condition 
at  very  low  cost. 

Much  new  corn  will  be  coming  on  the 
market  this  month.  Of  course  it  will  be 
welcomed,  because  its  distribution  will 
mean  doubtless  lower  prices.  It  is  not  wise, 
tho,  to  change  abruptly  from  old  corn  to 
new.  New  corn,  however,  may  be  fed  safe- 
ly if  it  is  first  put  into  the  oven  and 
parched.  The  hens  will  relish  the  warm 
corn,  too,  and  it  will  serve  as  a  sort  of 
gentle   stimulant. 

It  is  important,  also,  to  have  the  poul- 
try house  dry  and  free  from  drafts,  in 
order  that  the  birds  may  remain  in  the 
best  possible  condition.  An  attempt  should 
be  made  to  detect  any  loafers,  and  to  get 
rid  of  them  promptly.  It  may  be  a  small 
matter,  and  yet  every  hen  which  does  not 
pay  its  way  is  a  drag  on  the  whole  in- 
dustry. 

The  hens  that  remain  on  the  roosts 
last  in  the  morning  and  return  to  them 
first  at  night  are  not  likely  to  be  good 
layers.  Usually  the  hens  which  eat  most 
lay  most. 

Eggs  should  be  collected  several  times  a 
day  in  cold  weather.  They  may  freeze  if 
left  too  long  in  the  nests.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  may  be  said  that  the  loss  from 
the  careless  handling  of  eggs  costs  the  coun- 
try millions  of  dollars  every  year.  It  is 
time  for  poultry  keepers  everywhere  to 
mend  their  ways  in  this  respect. 

Geese  for  the  Christmas  table  should 
fatten  several  weeks.  Altho  geese  do  not 
stand  confinement  well  for  a  long  period, 
they  may  be  kept  in  rather  small  yards 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  fed  a  ration 
of  three  parts  corn  meal  to  one  of  bran, 
with  some  beef  scraps  added.  Then  they 
will  put  on  fat  very  rapidly.  Geese  are  es- 
pecially good  birds  to  be  raised  in  <;imes 
like  these,  especially  if  a  considerable 
amount  of  pasture  land  is  available.  They 
are  grazing  birds,  and  if  allowed  their 
liberty,  will  pick  up  nearly  all  of  their 
living  until  it  is  time  to  fatten  them  for 
the  table. 

This  is  the  month  to  buy  breeding 
geese,  as  they  need  to  be  mated  sev- 
eral months  before  the  laying  season  be- 
gins. Young  geese  usually  mate  in  pairs,, 
but  a  mature  gander  will  often  run  with 
three  females.  Breeders  should  be  at  least 
three  years  old,  but  ganders  which  are 
over  eight  or  nine  should  be  avoided,  as- 
their  dispositions  are  likely  to  get  crabbed 
after  this  age,  and  a  vicious  old  gander 
can  do  considerable  real  damage  with  his 
wings. 


._.    B;3lDCMiaO«wCiB3aBQClBt3aBB«B 


UVeiv  [Ease  of 
Operation 


THE  quiet  action  of  Mott's  "Silentis" 
and"Silentum"  closets  can  be  taken 
for  granted.  Mechanical  skill  can  not 
further  silence  running  water  and  still 
produce  a  thorough,  sanitary  flush. 

What  we  would  especially  call  your 
attention  to  is   the   manner  of  flushing. 

This  operation  is  accomplished,  with 
utmost  convenience,  by  a  slight  pressure 
of  the  foot  on  the  valve  set  in  the  floor. 
Or,  if  the  valve  is  set  in  the  wall,  by  a 
pressure  of  the  hand. 

All  working  parts  are  out  of  sight. 
Vet  they  can  be  gotten  at  readily,  in 
emergency. 


MOTT'S  quiet-action  closets  are 
further  described  in  our  new 
"Bathroom  Book,"  which  shows  11 
model  bathrooms  and  quotes  prices 
on  modern  bathroom  equipment. 
Sent  for  4c  postage. 

The  J.  L.  MOTT 
IRON    WORKS 

Trenton,  New  ^Jersey 

New  York,   5th  Ave.  &  17th  St. 


fBoston 

Pittsburgh 
fChicago 

Atlanta 

Los  Angeles 
^Philadelphia 

Seattle 

Cleveland 

D  illas 
f  Detroit 


fDes  Moines 
•(Toledo 
•jTortland,  Ore 
t\\  n,  D.C 

fXnv  Orleans 

Denver 
fSan  Francisco 
f  St.  I  .ouis 

1  Antonio 


Mott  Company,  Ltd. 
fMontreal,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

^Showrooms  equipped  with  model  bathrooms 


Everything  we  sell,  we  make. 
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"Boofe,  lil^e  friends,  should  be 
few  and  well  chosen — lil^e 
true  friends,  they  will  never 
fail  us.  " — Anon. 

"DOORCASES,  like  Macey 
■*— '  sectional  bookcases,  will 
be  the  best  of  friends  to  your 
books.  Such  excellent  con- 
struction and  beautiful  finishes 
would  be  impossible  were  it  not 
for  our  many  years  of  patient 
study  of  bookcase  problems 
and  bookcase  requirements. 

There  is  a  Macey  dealer  near 
you  who  will  gladly  show  you 
the  Macey  sectional  bookcases 
and  go  into  details  regarding 
their  superior  construction. 
He  will  also  tell  you  why  he  can 
offer  them  at  such  reasonable 
prices. 


'  Now  is  the  time  to  get  Macey 

I  sectional  bookcases  to  guard 
your  books  from  dirt  and  dust. 
Better  place  your  order  at  once 
and  have  it  delivered  at  your 
home  for  Christmas. 

"One  Hundred  Quotations 
About  Books" 

The  wise  men  of  all  ages  have  said  many 
interesting  things  about  books.      In  a 
booklet  entitled,  "One  Hundred  Quota- 
a    tions  About  Books,"  we  have  compiled 

I  and  published  these  quotations.  They 
are  interesting  and  instructive.  This 
booklet  and  our  complete  catalog  of 
,  Macey  sectional  bookcases,  will  be 
mailed  free  to  anyone  who  asks  for  them. 
A  postal  card  will  bring  the  booklet. 

The  Macey  Company 

1510-1530  Division  Avenue 
GRAND  RAPIDS  MICHIGAN 


THE  AMATEUR  PHOTO-PLAY  SOCIETY 
EY  ERNEST  A.  DENCII 


ALL  schools  and  tnany  churches  and 
most  communities  have  their  ama- 
teur dramatic  associations.  Some  of 
them  are  very  good  and  some  of  them  are 
very  had.  but  they  all  manage  to  have  a 
glorious  time  and  quite  frequently  to  learn 
a  good  deal  by  that  done-without-your- 
kno\ving-it  method  so  dear  to  the  heart  of 
modern  educators.  Most  of  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  organization  of  an  amateur 
dramatic  association  in  a  community  hold 
good  for  the  organization  of  an  amateur 
photoplay  society,  and  there  are  certain 
advantages  which  are  the  peculiar  property 
of  the  "movies."  An  amateur  photoplay  as- 
sociation is  within  the  abilities  and  the 
finances  as  well  as  the  interests  of  even 
a  small  community. 

The  successful  amateur  photoplay  is  one 
in  which  the  local  atmosphere  predomi- 
nates. People  like  to  recognize  familiar 
scenes,  especially  as  the  motion  picture 
camera  presents  them  from  a  viewpoint. 
The  community's  leading  literary  light 
should  be  able,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
good  book  on  photoplay  writing,  to  master 
the  technique  of  scenario  construction  and 
produce  perfectly  actable  dramas. 

The  photoplay  in  which  exteriors  com- 
prize the  majority  of  the  scenes  has,  for 
some  unexplainable  reason,  become  asso- 
ciated with  thrilling  stunts,  but  it  is  not 
essential  for  you  to  do  the  same  stunts  in 
order  to  hold  the  interest  of  your  specta- 
tors. The  new  school  of  directors  have  in- 
troduced a  subtler  kind  of  action — that  by 
which  a  player  expresses  a  great  deal  by  a 
twitch  of  the  face.  It  takes  years  of  ex- 
perience to  master  this  knack — so  it  is 
best,  perhaps,  to  adopt  the  broader  means 
of  expression.  Attempt  either  a  slapstick 
comedy  or  a  melodrama.  You  can  have  the 
villain  ducked  under  the  village  pump,  the 
hero  tied  to  the  railroad  tracks  at  the  local 
crossing,  or  the  fight  between  the  hero  and 
villain  staged  at  the  edge  of  the  nearest 
cliff.  These  things  have  been  done  innum- 
erable times,  and  I  have  only  mentioned 
them  as  suggesting  lines  along  which  to 
work.  While  it  is  better  to  think  up  new 
incidents,  even  the  commonplace  ones  will 
interest  if  presented  in  a  new  dress.  This 
is  not  to  suggest,  however,  that  you  kill 
off  any  members  of  your  filming  party  in 
actual  reality.  If  reasonable  precautions 
are  taken,  the  dangers  incurred  in  putting 
over  thrilling  scenes  are  very  small. 

The  big  mistake  made  by  the  average 
photoplay  director  is  in  repeating  exteriors. 
If  he  chose  to  do  so,  he  could  introduce  a 
wide  variety  of  natural  ba?kgrounds,  but 
he  seems  to  prefer  to  confine  himself  to  a 
few.  Your  footage  will,  for  cost  of  produc- 
tion reasons,  be  limited,  and  it  is  to  your 
advantage  to  make  every  foot  count.  If 
you  must  repeat  a  scene,  take  a  new  angle 
of  the  setting,  otherwise  a  "close-up." 

In  addition  to  the  "drama"  there  is  a 
field  full  of  possibilities  for  the  amateur 
society  in  the  recording  of  village  pageants 
and  local  athletics.  The  appalling  number 
of  bad  snapshots  which  are  taken  at  all 
such  affairs  suggests  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  an  even  fairly  good  film  would  he 
hailed. 

And  then  there  is  the  family  life  of  so- 
ciety  members.  However  good  the  printed 
or  photograph  album  may  be  in  re- 
calling  the  past,  there  is  nothing  to  equal 
the  film.  We  should  make  the  motion  pic- 
ture  one  of  the  family.  The  latest  develop- 
i  is  film  motion  portraiture.  Who 
would  not  like  to  have  a  permanent  record 
of  all  the  gestures  and  poses  that  make  a 


baby  so  adorable?  As  he  grows  older  they 
are  lost  to  us,  but  if  he  were  to  pose  on 
every  birthday  for  ten  feet  of  film  we  would 
be  able  to  trace  every  stage  of  his  child- 
hood. Children  can  be  shown  indulging  in 
their  favorite  pastimes  and  playing  with 
their  pets.  As  children  are  born  actors,  they 
require  comparatively  little  coaching.  Both 
Siegmund  Lubin.  the  well  known  photoplay 
producer,  and  William  Hearst,  the  news- 
paper proprietor,  to  name  but  two,  are  pre- 
serving motion  pictures  of  their  children 
until  they  attain  their  majority. 

Yes,  it  is  quite  possible  for  an  amateur 
photographer  to  take  motion  pictures  and 
for  an  amateur  society  to  act  them,  but 
how  about  the  cost?  That  is  quite  possible, 
too. 

The  price  of  a  reliable  camera  for  all- 
round  work  varies  from  $35  to  $250.  The 
purchase  of  the  right  camera  at  the  begin- 
ning is  very  important.  Raw  film,  both 
negative  and  positive,  is  obtainable  in  reels 
of  100,  200  and  400  feet  at  3$  cents  a 
foot.  A  motion  picture  film  is  subjected  to 
so  much  wear  and  tear  at  the  hands  of  the 
theater  operator  that  in  order  to  retain  its 
perfect  appearance  for  as  long  as  possible 
it  should  be  printed  upon  a  reliable  stock. 
Developing  has  been  so  simplified  that  the 
process  is  no  more  involved  than  ordinary 
photography.  But  should  you  prefer  to 
have  this  done  outside,  there  are  firms 
who  make  a  specialty  of  the  work,  charging 
5§  cents  a  foot  for  positives  and  i  cent 
a  foot  for  negatives.  Any  titles— explana- 
tory matter  that  is  thrown  upon  the  screen 
you  may  wish  to  use — cost  8  cents  a  foot. 

There  are  several  ways  and  means  of  re- 
covering your  production  expenses,  such  as 
getting  the  local  photoplay  shows  to  ex- 
hibit your  product  and  pay  you  a  small  fee. 
If  the  negative  is  sufficiently  widespread  in 
appeal  and  interest  you  can  probably  get 
it  purchased  by  one  of-  the  regular  motion 
picture  concerns. 

There  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  spe- 
cialize in  home  entertainments  or  exhibi- 
tions for  the  edification  and  amusement  of 
local  clubs  and  societies. 

First  of  all,  a  projection  machine  is 
necessary.  There  are  two  kinds  of  these  on 
the  market.  The  miniature  projector  has  a 
shorter  throw  but  points  in  its  favor  are 
that  it  is  easier  to  manipulate  and  does 
not  consume  so  much  current.  It  also  costs 
several  times  less  than  the  standard  ma- 
chine. If  you  intend  to  confine  exhibitions 
to  ordinary  country  homes,  the  miniature 
machine  will  cover  all  your  requirements. 
For  large  halls,  however,  the  standard  ma- 
chine is  essential. 

Next  there  is  the  problem  of  a  satisfac- 
tory screen.  A  screen  about  three  feet  long 
by  three  feet  wide  will  fit  in  the  average 
room,  but  in  a  large  room  a  screen  several 
times  as  big  will  be  necessary.  The  material 
must  be  selected  with  discrimination  if 
results  are  to  please.  It  is  also  possible  to 
hold  exhibitions  at  garden  parties  and 
other  outdoor  affairs,  for  there  is  a  screen 
which  gives  as  good  results  by  day  as  by 
night. 

The  usual  fee  to  charge  is  $10  for  an 
hour's  entertainment,  comprizing  about 
four  reels,  and  $5  for  each  additional  hour. 
It  is  advisable  to  vary  the  films  as  much 
as  possible,  for  it  is  variety  on  which  the 
photoplay  industry  has  been  built  up. 

It  is  well  to  count  the  cost,  and  count 
carefully,  before  you  begin,  but  you  will 
undoubtedly  find  that  an  amateur  photo- 
play society  is  not  nearly  so  expensive  a 
matter  as  you  had  thought. 
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Alexander  Lichtentag,  Inventor  of  the  Famous 


of  Business  Shorthand,  has  now  arranged  his  complete 

course  in  Seven  Simple  Lessons  for  self  instruction  at 

home  which  you  can  learn  easily  in  Seven  Evenings. 


SEVEN  days !  Does  it  seem  to  you  in- 
credible? Do  you  doubt  it?  We  will 
prove  it  at  our  expense  and  without  its 
costing  you  a  penny  until  you  are  con- 
vinced. Paragon  is  the  simplest  and  most 
efficient  and  most  easily  learned  system 
of  shorthand  in  the  world.  It  will  equip 
you  in  almost  no  time  to  take  a  fine  posi- 
tion in  business.  Whatever  may  be  your 
business  or  profession  you  will  find  a 
knowledge  of  Paragon  Shorthand  a 
priceless  aid  to  efficiency,  and  an  instru- 
ment for  advancement  and  achievement. 

See  how  perfectly  simple  it  is.  The  en- 
tire system  consists  of 

1.  The  Paragon  Alphabet — 24  charac- 
ters, each  of  which  can  be  written  me- 
chanically, with  a  single  stroke  of  the 
pencil. 

2.  26  simple  word  signs. 

3.  6  prefix  abbreviations. 

4.  1  general  rule  of  contractions. 
THAT  IS  ALL.     Speed  comes  easily 

and  swiftly  with  practice. 

Now  prove  this — to  yourself. 

Here,  at  the  right,  is  a  lesson  that  will 
teach  you  the  first  5  characters.  Try  it. 
See  how  little  time  it  takes  you  to  master 
it.  Then  consider  that  you  have  learned 
5  out  of  the  whole  24  characters. 

Now  do  you  doubt  that  you  can  learn 
Paragon  in   Seven  Evenings  ? 

This  is  our  Home  Study  Course.  We 
will  send  it  to  you — without  asking  you 
to  send  us  any  money  in  advance — on 
Seven  Days'  Free  Trial.  But  we  believe 
you  will  say  "Yes,  I  want  it,"  the  first 
evening.  The  new  price  to  introduce 
Paragon  broadly  is 


This  for  exactly  the  same  Course  that 
has  been  taught  for  15  years  by  the  in- 
ventor— personally  by  mail — at  a  regular 
fee  of  $25  with  examinations  after  each 
lesson.  The  author  has  now  arranged 
his  whole  course  in  Seven  Simple  Short 
Lessons  for  wide  distribution  at  a  popular 
price  of  $5  which  will  be  allowed  to  In- 
dependent readers  for  a  limited  time. 
With  this  Course  you  can  teach  yourself 
at  home — in  seven  evenings — with  the 
seven  lessons  and  an  ingenious  self-exam- 
ination system  devised  by  the  author. 
Remember  that  Paragon  Shorthand  is  an 

Efficiency  Instrument  of  the  Hour 

The  Government  needs  more  stenog- 
raphers and  is  offering  large  salaries  for 
expert  writers.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 
in  his  nation-wide  appeal,  says : 

"Appointments  in   large   numbers   are   to  lie   made 
as  sooti  as  eligibles  arc  available    It   ia  the  man- 
ifest duty   of  citizens  with   this  special   know! 
to   use  it    at   this  time  where   it   will   I"-  of  most 
value    to    the    Government." 


Snerthand  Writers 

In  every  city  and  town,  busi- 
ness houses  are  feeling*  acutely 
the  shortage  of  capable  stenog- 
raphers. Salaries  for  shorthand 
writers  are  being  constantly  ad- 
vanced. The  demand  simply 
cannot  be  supplied — yet.  Thou- 
sands of  offices  are  ready  to  pay 
any  salary  within  reason  to  get 
this  service  which  their  business 
needs  so  sorely. 


Li 


And  "Paragon  in  Seven  Days" 
is  your  key.  Thousands  of 
young  ambitious  men  and 
women  who  have  failed  to  learn 
the  old  complicated  forms  of 
shorthand  have  mastered  Para- 
gon with  ease.  They  have  since 
become  court  stenographers,  re- 
porters, assistants  to  business 
heads,  and  in  many  cases  big 
executives  of  prominent  con- 
cerns and  institutions.  Thousands  of 
grateful  letters  now  in  our  files  attest  this 
fact.  Here  is  a  sample  letter,  from  J. 
Martian  Hamley,  Official  Court  Reporter, 
Ninth  Judicial  District,  Louisiana: 

"I  have  been  using  your  Paragon  System  of 
Shorthand  for  the  past  eleven  years,  and  have 
been  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  stenographic  work. 
With  it  I  am  able  to  do  any  kind  of  work  with 
as  great  rapidity  as  the  occasion  may  demand.  I 
was  taught  this  system  by  mail  in  seven  lessons." 

E.  C.  Alley,  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  Government,  says : 

"At  the  beginning  of  this  year  I  sent  for  your 
course  in  Paragon  Shorthand.  In  one  week's 
time  I  could  write  the  system  nicely.  I  owe 
my    rapid   advancement   to   Paragon   Shorthand." 


Il]§   JLeSSOia   INDIA/ 

Take  the  ordinary  longhand  letter  /ZV  Elim- 
inate everything  but  the  long  downstroke  and  there 
will  remain  /  This  is  the  Paragon  symbol  for 
D.     It  is  always  written  downward. 

From  the  longhand  letter  --£  rub  out  every- 
thing except  the  upper  part  —  the  circle  —  and  you 
will  have  the  Paragon  E.      o 

Write  this  circle  at  the  beginning  of  /  and 
you  will  have  Ed.      / 

By  letting  the  circle  remain  open  it  will  be  a  hook, 
and  this  hook  stands  for  A.  Thus  /  will  be 
Ad.  Add  another  A  at  the  end,  thus  •  and  you 
will  have  a  girl's  name,  Ada. 

From  ^9"  eliminate  the  initial  and  final  strokes, 
and  O  will  remain,  which  is  the  Paragon  symbol 
forO. 

For  the  longhand  sms  t  which  is  made  of  7 
strokes,  you  use  this  one  horizontal  stroke     — 

Therefore,  — o     would  be  Me. 

Now  continue  the  E  across  the  M,  so  as  to  add 
D  — thus    /      and   you  will   have  Med.    Now  add 
the  large  circle  for  O,  and  you  will  have       a^ 
(medo),  which  is  Meadow,  with  the  silent  A  and  W 
omitted. 


You  now  have  5  of  the  characters.  There  are 
only  26  in  all.  Then  you  memorize  26  simple 
word-signs.  6  prefix  abbreviations  and  one  rule 
of  contractions.    That  is  all. 


no  other  system  being  officially  recognized 
in  their  city  schools.  You  can't  get  away 
from  facts  like  these. 


in  the 


tog! 


are  demanded  of  the  shorthand  writer  by 
present-day  business.  With  Paragon  you 
can  write  without  mental  friction — no 
complicated  rules  to  remember,  no  "lines" 
to  watch,  no  heavy  and  light  "shading," 
no  arbitrary  word  signs,  no  tedious  mem- 
orizing, no  confusion  of  meanings  through 
the  old  elimination  of  vowels.  Paragon 
notes  never  get  "cold";  they  are  just  as 
easy  to  read  after  io  years  as  after  io 
minutes. 


On  the  basis  of  competitive  tests  Para- 
gon Shorthand  was  unanimously  adopted 
as  the  exclusive  system  for  the  Atlanta 
High  Schools.  These  tests  showed  that 
of  several  hundred  boys  and  girls,  only 
47  were  able  to  master  the  old  systems  of 
shorthand.  But  of  63  taking  Paragon  61 
passed  the  examinations  successfully.  In 
one  school  28  began  Paragon,  25  grad- 
uated. Another  school,  after  two  years 
of  the  old  system,  had  NO  graduates. 
Now  Atlanta  and  other  cities  are  teach- 
ing shorthand  by  the   Paragon   System — 

i— —------— —■--«■-— -— 

1 


1  ©aa  inlaw©  I  our 

You  wished  you  could  write  shorthand,  didn't 
you?  You  knew  what  it  would  mean  to  you  in 
efficiency  and  advancement.  But  you  dreaded 
the  months  of  hard  study,  the  memory  tax,  and 
the  excessive  cost,  of  the  old  systems.  Now — with 
Paragon — you  can  learn  shorthand  in  seven  days. 
Ask  any  man,  or  woman,  who  has  ever  started  it. 
We  have  their  names.  They  always  finish  strong. 

Send!  No  Money  Now 

Just  mail  the  coupon  now  and  receive  the 
complete  Home  Study  Course  of  Seven  lessons 
on  seven  days'  free  trial.  If  by  any  chance  you 
don't  want  it,  return  at  our  expense  and  owe  us 
nothing.  Five  Dollars  buvs  it  all.  if  you  act 
NOW. 


Send  me  your  com- 
plete Paragon  Short- 
hand ('muse  of  7 
lessons  on  seven  days 
free  trial.  I  will 
you  $5  on  examination 
or  return  at  your  (  \- 
pense 
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Seth  Thomas 


CHRISTMAS  morn.  All  outdoors  blanketed 
with  snow.  Inside,  a  cheery  fire  blazing  on 
the  hearth,  and  on  the  mantel  reposes  the  most 
welcome  gift  of  all — a  Seth  Thomas  Clock.  How 
the  heart  swells  in  appreciation  when  contem- 

Elating  the  generosity  which  prompted  such  a 
eautif  ul  gift.  And  how  admired  the  taste  of  the 
giver.  For  the  name  Seth  Thomas  guarantees  a 
lifetime  of  accurate  time-telling  service. 

Vour  jeweler  has  or  will  procure  for  you,  through  our 
new  illustrated  catalog,  this  or  others  of  our  mahogany 
clocks  from  $10  to  $75.    Prompt  delivery. 


SETH  THOMAS  CLOCK  COMPANY 
New  York 


WE  I  €'■ 
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SAVES  COAL 

DY  saving  coal,  we  mainly  mean  that  it  gives  more  heat 
from  the  same  coal.  You  may  not  burn  any  less  coal;  but 
you  will  have  every  room  of  your  house  filled  with  a  delightful 
tonic  health  heat.  A  heat  that  is  noiseless,  leakless  and 
dustless. 

You  get  more  heat,  and  you  get  a  heat  that  ventilates 
while  it  heats.  A  heat  that  you  can  use  to  warm  your  house 
in  the  winter,  and  cool  it  in  the  summer.  A  heat  that  does 
away  once  and  for  all  with  radiators  and  their  attendant  bothers 
and  troubles. 

Send  for  booklet. 

The.  J^e.l5e.v 

I  WARM  AIR   GENERATOR  J 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  235  James  St. 


NEW  YORK 

103  C  Park  Ave. 

DETROIT 

Space  9S-C  Builders  Exchange 

W//////////A, 


CHICAGO 

217-C  West  Lake  St 

BOSTON 

405-C  P.  0.  Sq.  Bldg. 


"Tie  Barrlett  Wa 


Insure  the 
Safety  of 
Your  Trees 

VOU  can  do  so  by 
-1-    employing      only 

Tree  Experts  to 
care  for  them.  All  our  men  are  experts. 
"The  Bartlett  Way"  is  your  absolute 
asRurance  <>f  safe  and  sure  results.  Rep- 
resentatives go  everywhere.  Send  for 
free  book— "Tree  Talk." 

THE  F.  A.  BARTLETT  CO. 

536  Main  Street  Stamford,  Conn. 


Horsford's 


Cold 

Weather 

Plants 


New  25th  anniver- 
sary catalogue  will  be 
ready  early  in  the 
new  year.  Our  Hardy 
Wild  Flowers  and 
Ferns  are  very  useful 
where  many  of  the  common  hardy 
garden  plants  won't  grow.  Our 
hardy  Lilies  and  other  choice  peren- 
nials are  among  the  best.  Don't 
fail  to  see  our  catalogue  L  before 
purchasing. 

F.  H.  H0RSF0RD,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


A  JEWISH  HOMELAND 

The  Zionist  Movement  as  a 

Factor  in  the  War 
BY  DR.  STEPHEN  S.  WISE 


THE  statement  issued  by  the  British 
Government  on  November  3,  declaring 
its  approval  of  the  Zionist  Movement 
and  favoring  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional home  for  the  Jewish  people  in  Pal- 
estine, toward  which  end  "His  Majesty's 
Government  .  .  .  will  use  its  best  en- 
deavors to  facilitate  the  achievement  of  this 
object,"  changes  the  status  of  the  Jewish 
people,  which  for  the  past  nineteen  hundred 
years  has  been  the  "tribe  of  the  wandering 
foot" — without  a  center,  without  a  home, 
without  a  welcome. 

The  Jewish  people  has  now  risen 
in  a  twinkling  to  a  national  status, 
and  the  Zionist  ambition,  which  is  to  es- 
tablish a  Jewish  homeland  in  Palestine, 
recognized  by  law,  is  brought  within  the 
domain  of  practical  politics. 

The  Zionist  Movement  is  twenty  years 
old,  and  it  has  already  entered  the  realm 
of  practical  politics.  Its  formula  has  been 
adopted  by  the  British  Government,  which 
employs  almost  the  identical  language  of 
the  Basle  program,  in  making  its  declara- 
tion. 

I  regard  this  as  a  great  day  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  the  significance  of  which 
cannot,  of  course,  break  thru  the  clouds 
of  war,  but  the  importance  of  which  will 
become  clear  ten  years  hence  or  even  less 
when  the  stream  of  Jewish  migration  will 
be  tending  toward  Palestine  and  the  two 
thousand  year  dream  of  the  Jewish  people 
will  be  completely  realized. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  declaration, 
which  has  the  sympathy  of  our  own  Gov- 
ernment, will  be  to  shake  the  Jewish  world 
to  its  center  and  there  will  come  about  a 
reunification  of  Jewish  forces  thruout  the 
world  such  as  has  never  been  seen  be- 
fore. 

At  the  same  time  it  puts  a  new  face  upon 
some  phases  of  the  war  which  makes  clear 
that  the  Allied  declarations  and  those  of 
President  Wilson  that  we  are  lighting  for 
the  smaller  nationalities  is  no  war  slogan, 
but  a  very  decisive  and  impartial  purpose. 
It  not  only  gratifies  the  Jews,  but  it  im- 
plies that  the  victory  of  the  Allies  will 
bring  healing  and  comfort  to  all  the  small 
nationalities,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
makes  clear  that  there  are  no  imperialistic 
ambitions  afoot. 

We  Zionists  anticipated  this  and  our 
organization  is  prepared  to  deal  with  it. 
But  our  plans  can  be  held  back  in  the  same 
cool  manner  as  we  have  carried  on  our 
work  thruout  these  last  three  trying  years. 
We  can  simply  say  at  this  moment  that  the 
suspense  involved  in  the  negotiations  is  at 
an  end  and  that  our  organization  has  ac- 
complished   its   first   duty. 

The  second  actual  achievement  of  Zion- 
ism awaits  us.  It  is  practically  the 
greatest  task  put  upon  a  group  of  human 
beings  to  reorganize  itself  and  to  resettle 
upon  its  own  national  soil.  But  we  will  ac- 
complish this  so  that  the  millions  of  our 
brethren  in  Poland  and  in  Russia  buffeted 
by  every  condition  that  existed  prior  to 
the  war  and  harassed  by  every  condition 
that  has  been  part  of  the  war,  will  see 
in  the  announcement  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment the  first  real  ray  of  hope,  not  only 
for  themselves,  but  the  first  light  that  has 
come  into  the  dark  prisons  which  thru- 
out the  centuries  the  Jewish  people  have 
inhabited. 
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UNITED  WE  STAND 

(Continued  from  page  $05) 
task  of  coordinating  the  French  navy  with 
other  navies  may   well   demand  the   power 
which  resides  only  in  unit  control. 

The  Italian  navy  found  itself  during  the 
Tripolitan   War,  in  which  it  made  an  en- 
viable record   for  efficiency   and   discipline. 
During   the   present    conflict,    its   principal 
task  has  been  to  keep  the  Austrian  fleet  im- 
prisoned in  its  Adriatic  bases,  mainly  Pola 
and  Fiume.  It  has  constrained  the  Austrian 
fleet  and  commanded  the  Adriatic  so  com- 
pletely that  any  Austrian  naval  offensive — 
save  in  the  case  of  a  few  submarines — has 
been  stopped.  Night  and  day  its  transports 
have    traversed    that    sea    unhindered,    and 
whole  army  corps  have  been  carried  across. 
It  succored  the  Serbian  army  in  its  retreat 
and  brought  some  quarter  of  a  million  Ser- 
bians in   safety   to   Italy.   It  has  sent  its 
torpedo    boats    thru    the    protecting    mine 
fields  of  fortified  harbors  and  insulted  the 
Austrian    battleships    at   their    anchorages 
in  an  unavailing  effort  to  goad  them  to  a 
fight.  It  has  protected  the  wholly  exposed 
eastern  coast  of  Italy  from  Venice  to  Brin- 
disi.  It  has  organized  and  manned  the  ex- 
traordinary   movable    forts    which    run    at 
express  speed  on  tracks  close  by  the  water's 
edge   to   any   point  menaced   from   the  sea 
and,   on   arriving,    get   into  action   in   less 
than  a  minute.  It  has  maintained  the  air 
defense  of  Venice.   It  has  redeveloped  the 
monitor  and  has  built  the  largest  and  most 
formidable  vessels  of  this  class  which  have 
yet  appeared.  It  has  used  them  to  shell  the 
Austrian    flank,    and    is    using    them    now 
against  the  Germans  in  the  Piava  marshes. 
Here  there  has  already  been  joint  action, 
for  the  British  monitors  and  both  British 
and    French    cruisers    have    helped ;    and, 
therefore,  in  accordance  with  international 
naval  custom   there   must  have  been  local 
unit  control  of  the  assembled  force. 

Of  the  twenty-one  Italian  battleships  of 
all  classes,  two  have  been  destroyed  by  fire 
and  internal  explosion  and  one  was  sunk 
by  a  mine.  Of  the  ten  armored  cruisers,  two 
have  fallen  victims  to  submarines.  The 
Italian  fleet  is  good  and  efficient.  The  con- 
dition of  the  Austrian  fleet  is  questionable 
because  large  quantities  of  bombs  have  been 
dropt  on  it  from  Italian  aeroplanes.  As  the 
fleet  of  Italy  always  has  been  and  still  is 
hungry  to  get  at  the  Austrian  ships  and  is 
far  the  stronger  force,  how  the  Austrian 
Bhips  which  don't  want  to  be  got  at  are 
going  to  annihilate  the  fleet  of  Italy  and 
then,  as  recently  predicted,  batter  down 
Venice  in  aid  of  the  Austro-German  inva- 
sion, is  not  plain. 

This  is  the  naval  situation,  which  may 
change  before  these  words  are  printed.  To 
the  creation  of  unit  control  the  usual  ob- 
jection to  subjecting  national  arms  to  for- 
eign command  is  already  being  urged.  This 
merely  indicates  but  one  of  the  many  and 
great  problems  of  unit  plan  and  unit  con- 
trol of  all  the  Allied  forces  which  has  now 
become  absolutely  essential.  Nor  is  there 
any  time  to  be  lost  in  establishing  it,  espe- 
cially in  the  navies.  Italy  is  the  first  coun- 
try to  be  imperiled  which  has  a  thoroly 
effective  fleet.  Her  gallant  resistance  is  in- 
creasing, and  with  the  aid  now  approach- 
ing there  is  every  belief  that  she  will  repel 
the  invaders :  but  should  the  fortune  of 
war  in  the  cud  prove  adverse  and  the  trans- 
fer of  her  navy  be  made  a  condition  of  sep- 
arate peace,  there  can  be  no  delay  in  deal- 
ing with  that  crisis,  no  shuffling  over  ex- 
pedients, and  no  wrangling  between  differ- 
ent authorities.  The  ships  must  not  get 
into  the  Atlantic.  In  the  presence  of  a  hos- 
tile fleet  in  being,  armies  cannot  be  sent 
across  the  nea, 
\lir  York  ('Hi/ 


With  the  decorative  grille  at  the  base 
and  top  a  complete  circulation  is  se- 
cured insuring  high  heating  efficiency 


Radiator  Obscuring 
With  Decorative 
Metal  Grilles 

THIS  panelled  window 
closet  effect  is  in  the  mag- 
nificent home  of  Arthur  Cur- 
tiss  James,  New  York.  The 
panels  are  hinged,  carrying 
out  the  closet  effect,  and 
making  the  radiator  accessi- 
ble for  heat  control  or  repairs. 

We  should  be  glad  to  make  suggestions  for  the  solu- 
tion of  your  radiator-obscuring  problems,  or  be  pleased 
to  co-operate  with  your  architect. 

Send  for  Booklet  No.  66-A. 

"THE  BEAUT-I-ATOR " 

The  "Beaut-i-ator"  is  a  portable  all  metal  Radiator 
Enclosure.  You  simply  place  it  over  your  radiator. 
Nothing  to  put  together.  Nothing  to  fasten.  No  out- 
side help  needed.  Instantly  removable.  Ask  for  the 
"Beaut-i-ator"  Booklet,  when  you  ask  for  Booklet 
No.  66-A. 

Tuttle  &  Bailey  Mfg  Co. 

52  Yanderbilt  Avenue 

New  York. 


HODGSON  Portable  HOUSES 


Don't  bother  building,  if  you 
want  a  garage,  bungalow, 
playhouse,  screen  house  or 
some-other-kind-of-house. 
BuyaHodgsonPortableHouse 
and  side-step  building  trou- 
bles  and  disappointments. 
Jog. 
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The   Countryside   Classified  Directory 

A  Ready  Market  Place  for  Country  Property,  Dogs.  Poultry  and  Live  Stock.  The  free 
service  of  The  Countryside  Shop  is  at  your  disposal.  Write  to  the  Manager,  who  will 
gladly    supply    the    desired    information. 


No.  o  Poultry  House 


Setting  Coops 


Pigeon  House 


Hodgson  Portable  Houses 

This  sanitary  poultry  house  is  an  egg  record  breaker  for 
12  hens.  The  setting  coops  keep  the  hens  by  themselves 
while  setting.  The  pigeon  house  (with  its  flight  cage) 
is  fitted  complete  for  10  nests.  Hodgson  poultry  and  pet 
stock  houses  are  the  most  scientifically  constructed  on 
the  market.  Made  of  painted  sections  that  can  be  easily 
bolted  together  by  anyone.      Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 


E.  F.  HODGSON  COMPANY 


Room  341, 116  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
6  East  39lh  Street,  New  Yo.k  City 


A   YOU  WANT  HIM 


The  Police  Dog  is  the  dog  of  the  hour — the 
supcrdog,  the  product  of  Efficiency.  A  chum,  a 
protector   for  master,  mistress  and  children. 

Write  today  for  Illustrated  Booklet  and  Sales- 
lists. 


f   PALISADE  KENNELS,  Box  30,  East  Killingly,  Conn.   I 
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"BUFFALO"  PORTABLE  POULTRY  RUNWAYS 

Enablf  ird  or  runway   desired.      Can  be  moved  to  other 

locations  at  will.     I'rices  as  follows: 

it  -tlon  PerSpctton 

7  ft.  long  x   5  ft.   high $3. 15        8  ft.   long  x  2  ft.  high $2.00 

2  ft.  6  In.  long  x  5  ft.  (Gate)      1.60        6  ft.  long  x  2  ft.  high 1.60 

Above  pnees  arc  lor  o.dcrs  consistinz  ol  six  or  more  sections  and  F.  O.  B  cars  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  Bet  article  on  the  market  for 
young  chicks,  ducks,  geese  and  other  small  fowl  or  animals  also  for  enclosing  small  gardens  in  season  1'l.ice  your  order  today  1 
You  will  be  veil  satisfied  Send  rheck,  money  order  or  New  York  Draft  and  we  will  send  you  the  greate-t  article  on  the  market 
lor  poultry  or  dog  kennel  purposes.  Bookie;  67B  describing  tins  system  will  be  mailed  you  upon  request,  with  six  cents  in 
stamps  to  cover  postage 

BUFFALO   wire  WORKS  CO     Formerly  Bchaeler's  Bona!,  490  Terrace,  Buffalo,  Vt.T. 
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G.D.TILLEY,inc 

Naturalist 

"Everything  in  the 

Bird   Line    from    a 

Canary  to  an  Ostrich" 

Birds  for  the  House  and  Porch 

Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Waterway 

Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and  Aviary 

Birds  for  the  Game  Preserve  and  Park 

Special  Bird  Feeds 

I  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive 
dealer  in  land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  have  on 
and  the  most  extensive  stock  in  the  United  Slates. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Inc.,  Naturalist,  Bo:  S,  Darien,  Conn 


America's 

Pioneer 

Dog  Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

AND  HOW  TO  FEED 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by  the  A  uthor 

H.    CLAY   CLOVER  CO.,    Inc. 
118  West  31st  Street.  New  York 


COMMUNITY  INTERESTS 

arc  likely  to  have  your  attention  this 
Fall,  When  you  need  information 
on  any  special  features  write  to 

THE    COUNTRYSIDE    SHOP 
119  West  40th  Street      -      New  York 


WHICH  IS  THE  SIDE  ISSUE? 

{Continued  from  page  JflO) 

want  to.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  When  I 
desire  companionship  at  my  meals  I  can 
easily  secure  it.  Three  besides  myself  can 
sit  at  my  little  folding  table,  and  those 
whom  I  invite  to  do  so  make  an  admirable 
bluff  at  acting  as  if  it  were  fun. 

Various  ladies  ask  me  in  sepulchral  tones 
"how  I  manage  about  my  marketing."  Per- 
haps I  manage  very  improperly,  for,  to  be 
candid,  it  has  never  occurred  to  me  as  de- 
manding "management."  I  gather,  from  re- 
marks of  Housewives'  League  members, 
that  to  buy  food  other  than  in  propria  per- 
sona is  most  scandalous  domestic  ethics ; 
but  I  declare  that  I  cannot  see,  when  tele- 
phones exist,  and  fruit  and  vegetable 
wagons  stop  at  the  door  daily,  the  neces- 
sity or  the  virtue  of  marching  off  before 
breakfast  to  a  horrid,  smelly  market,  and 
I  should  not  do  it  if  I  had  a  family  of  ten 
to  cater  for.  Probably  I  do  not  at  all  ap- 
preciate the  solemnity  of  the  Marketing 
Problem,  but  I  do  have  what  seem  to  me 
very  good  things  to  eat.  And,  as  my  month- 
ly expenses  for  food  and  rent  has  always 
averaged  a  little  less  than  I  paid  for  board, 
it  would  appear  that  in  the  price  of  food 
I  do  not  get  swindled  as  much  as  my  land- 
ladies did,  for  they  have  all,  with  one  excep- 
tion (and  she  died  prematurely)  assured 
me  that  they  lost  money  at  the  prices  they 
charged  for  board. 

I  have  now,  I  believe,  met  the  most  fre- 
quently recurring  questions  as  to  "how  I 
do  it."  Oh,  no !  my  hands.  Well.  I  wear 
rubber  gloves,  with  heavy  cotton  ones  (ten 
cent  store  type)  for  sweeping.  So  far  as 
I  can  see,  my  hands  look  about  as  they  did 
when  I  was  emulating  the  lilies  of  the  field 
in  a  boarding  house. 

Now,  if  you  please,  we  have  reached  the 
point  for  the  moral  lesson  and  the  reply 
to  those  who  believe  that  I  am  not  living 
up  to  my  own  published  precepts.  We  will 
take  the  moral  lesson  first,  because  in  the 
course  of  it  I  hope  to  introduce  proof  of 
my  own  consistency.  I  cherish  no  illusion 
so  wild  as  that  I  am  the  first  bachelor  maid 
to  live  in  an  apartment,  or  even  to  "do 
her  own  work"  in  it.  But  I  think  that  per- 
haps not  so  many  have  consciously  com- 
bined with  the  pursuit  of  happiness  therein 
the  pursuit  of  a  miniature  social  experi- 
ment. If  I  have  had  a  supreme  hobby,  it 
has  been  that  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  a 
woman  to  have  both  a  home  and  a  profes- 
sion, and  to  make  a  success  of  each.  My 
experience  now  confirms  my  belief. 

Of  course,  my  plan  of  life  would  require 
modification  according  to  your  appetite  and 
other  tastes,  your  occupation,  and  your 
spinsterhood  or  wifehood.  I  think  you  could 
hardly  be  successful  in  a  mere  "suite."  If 
you  possest  a  husband — or  if  you  liked 
onions,  I  cannot  conceive  of  either  being 
disposed  of  agreeably  in  a  kitchenless 
apartment.  But  personally  I  do  not  see  how 
onions  can  be  kept  with  decency  even  in 
a  ten  acre  lot.  However,  there  exist  little 
apartments  as  inexpensive  as  mine  with 
kitchenets,  if  your  heart  is  set  on  one.  and 
I  think  I  could  manage  a  husband  and 
my  profession  together  in  that  first  apart' 
ment  which  Jerry  showed  me.  And  while 
the  introduction  of  the  masculine  element 
into  apartment  life  means  the  introduction 
also  of  an  element  of  uncertainty  which,  at 
my  time  of  life.  T  have  lost  the  first  flush 
of  enthusiasm  to  try,  yet,  if  there  were 
some  way  generally  hold  in  good  repute  of 
making  the  experiment  merely  temporary, 
I  should  be  almost  willing  to  attempt  it, 
purely  in  the  interest  of  science,  that  I 
might  confound  the  preachers  from  the 
execrable  text,   "A  woman   must  choose  be- 
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tvveen  marriage  and  a  career."  But,  since 
divorce  continues  both  expensive  and  un- 
popular, I  am  constrained  to  try  to  demon- 
strate by  reasoning  alone  instead  of  per- 
sonal statistics  that  what  I  know  can  be 
done  by  one  is  mathematically  possible 
when  multiplied  by  two. 

I  do  not  recede  from  my  contention  that 
women  generally  fail  of  any  important 
achievement  because  they  attempt  too 
many  things.  But  I  do  disagree  with  the 
application  which  most  persons  make  of 
the  feminine  version  of  the  inspired  truth 
that  a  man  cannot  serve  two  masters.  Most 
women  try  to  serve  about  twenty-two.  inci- 
dentally. It  is  not  serving  two  masters  to 
have,  besides  the  one  great  purpose  in  life, 
what  an  able  lawyer  whom  I  know  calls 
a  side-issue.  He  maintains  that  every  pro- 
fessional man  or  woman  especially  needs 
one.  His  is  a  chemical  laboratory  in  his 
cellar,  but  if  it  were  truck  gardening  or 
fancy  chickens,  it  would  be  just  as  worthy 
a  relaxation  for  a  brainy  man,  as  well  as 
less  fraught  with  possibilities  of  blowing  up 
the  family  residence. 

I  do  not  believe  that  individual 
housekeeping  is  fit  to  be  the  great 
purpose  in  life  for  any  educated  woman. 
Every  such  woman  who  has  been 
swept  into  the  popular  current  of  trying 
to  make  her  housekeeping  her  "profession" 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  constant  struggle 
to  save  her  intellectual  life  from  being 
engulfed  in  the  vortex  of  mere  "things." 
Nothing  which  has  not  in  itself  the  power 
to  produce  mental  growth  has  a  right  to 
the  first  place  in  the  life  of  men  and  women 
who  have  gone  to  school,  and  that  forevei 
bars  out  housekeeping  as  we  now  do  it. 

But  housekeeping  may  very  properly 
be  the  side  issue  of  the  professional  woman 
who  has  a  liking  for  it.  It  need  not  mean 
that  she  should  perform  all  the  manual 
work  of  "keeping"  her  house.  I  do,  because 
I  can  without  the  expenditure  of  any  more 
time  and  strength  than  is  actually  needed 
as  a  relaxation  from  the  mental  strain  of 
my  real  business  in  life,  and  I  happen  to 
prefer  it  to  tatting.  If  I  were  presiding 
over  an  apartment  for  two — or  four — I 
should  have  no  right  to  take  the  time  and 
strength  then  required  from  the  business 
which  it  is  both  my  ambition  and  my  obli- 
gation to  do  well.  It  would  not,  however, 
take  an  undue  share  from  my  professional 
duties  to  direct  some  one  else  in  a  part  of 
the  housework.  Not  that  I  think  the  ordi- 
nary servant,  even  tho  a  "treasure,"  at  all 
the  proper  solution  of  the  housekeeping 
problem. 

Whatever  innate  dignity  the  work 
of  the  house  possesses  will  be  liberated 
when  my  domestic  science  colleagues,  in- 
stead or  teaching  a  lot  of  girls  with  heads 
already  full  of  the  craze  for  doing  what 
looks  pretty  to  "make  homes"  and  fancy 
salads,  will  provide  a  food  laboratory 
equipt  to  serve  meals  to  every  apartment 
in  such  houses  as  this,  and  a  corps  of 
trained,  intelligent  women  to  do  such  put- 
ting to  lights  as  each  apartment  head  de- 
sires, and  then  go  away.  If  the  women  who 
have  ability  for  work  of  this  sort  would 
make  a  real  profession  of  it  by  undertaking 
to  supply  the  food  and  household  care  for 
groups  of  families  rather  than  for  one  only, 
household  economy  might  rise  to  something 
well  worthy  of  the  first  place  among  in- 
telligent women.  I'or  it  would  both  raise 
the  standard  of  living  and  set  free  the 
many   other    women    who   ought    to    he    doing 

other  things,  and  it  would  he  dignified  work 

fu-  only  educated  women  could  do  if.  It 
may  he  that  something  like  this  will  come 
to  us,  as  it  'already  actually  has  to  Eng- 
land, anion,','  the  compensations  we  are  be- 
ing taught  to  expect    for  a   world    war.   but 


Tells  How  Anyone  Can  Easily  De- 
velop a  Strong  Personality  and  How 
It  Helps  in  a  Business  and  Social  Way 


The  Most  Interesting  Man 

I  Ever  Met 

By  J.  A.  Butler 


MEN  usually  are  fluent  only  when  talking  about 
their  own  business  or  spo  rt.  Women — at  least 
most  I've  met — can  talk  of  little  other  than 
household  duties  and  their  children.  Instead  of 
broadening  out  as  they  grow  older — instead  of  con- 
stantly adding  to  their  fund  of  information — they 
have  literally  gotten  into  a  rut,  they  are  backsliding. 
But  fortunately  this  condition  is  not  universal. 
There  are,  in  spite  of  our  manifold  distractions  and 
hurried  living,  a  few  who  do  manage  to  keep  up  with 
the  really  worth-while  things  of  life,  and  it  is  indeed 
a  rare  treat  to  meet  them. 

A  Chance  Acquaintance 

Not  long  ago  I  was  coming  from  Chicago  to  New 
York  on  the  Century.  After  dinner  I  picked  up  an 
acquaintance  with  a  quiet  man  sitting  near  me. 
Starting  out  with  a  pleasantry  about  the  weather, 
we  gradually  d.il.cd  from  one  subject  to  another 
until  I  looked  at  my  watch  and  found  that  three 
hours  h-d  passed  and  it  seemed  scarcely  but  a  few 
moments,  so  quickly  had  the  time  flown. 

Never  before  had  I  metsuch  a  well-informed  man. 
He  seemed  to  know  and  to  love  all  that  is  the  best  in 
Art;  he  knew  little  intimate  things  about  the  great 
writers;  he  could  talk  interestingly  about  almost  any 
place  of  historical  importance,  and  about  the  big 
men  of  all  time.  And  so  it  was  with  Music.wilh  Pop- 
ular Science,  wi.h  Nature,  and  with  all  the  Arts. 

Naturally  I  was  intensely  interested  in  this  man. 
Who  was  he?  Where  had  he  gotten  this  fund  of  in- 
formation? Surely  he  must  be  some  rich  dilettante 
with  nothing  to  think  of  but  developing  his  mind. 

When  we  finally  got  up  and  decided  to  turn  in 
for  the  night,  I  asked  him  for  his  card  and  gave 
him  mine.  Picture  my  amazement  when  I  read  the 
name  of  a  big  manufacturer  in  the  Middle  West 
who  had  a  reputation  for  having  pulled  himself 
up  by  his  boot-straps. 

Risking  a  rebuke,  I  asked  him  how  he  had  been 
able  to  spare  the  time  from  his  business  to  master 
the  wonderful  store  of  interesting  information  of 
which  he  was  the  possessor. 

Worth  Dollars  and  Cents 

Here  is  what  he  said:  "A  few  years  ago  I  began  to 
feel  in  a  very  definite  way  my  lack  of  knowledge  — 
for  up  to  then  I  had  devoted  my  entire  waking 
hours  to  business — thought  I  was  too  busy — that 
culture  was  merely  a  luxury,  all  right  for  the  idle  rich, 
but  not  meant  for  the  hard-headed  business  man. 
"Suddenly  one  day  I  realized  th  t  tlis  attitude 
was  entirely  wrong.  It  was  brought  forcibly  tomy 
attention  by  a  new  associate — a  young  manwhohad 
made  an  amazing  successin  our  line,  hiving  attained 
a  reputation  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  years.  I 
noticed  that  this  man,  in  every  situation — in  any 
company — seemed  to  be  more  at  home  than  anyone 
else.  He  seemed  tohave'something  on'  the  others. 
He  was  so  easy  and  confident — such  a  fluent  talker 
— and  made  such  a  telling  :mpression  that  he 
seemed  to  be  able  to  make  every  one  he  met  do 
anything   he   wanted    them   to. 

"Right  then  I  deter- 
mined to  somehow  find 
the  time  to  improve  my- 
self— and  I  want  to  say 
that  I  consider  the  things 
I've  learned  —  the  ability 
to  talk  and  think  other 
things  than  business — one 
of  mygreatest  dollar  and 
cents  assets.  Personality 
is  one  of  the  gre.it.  t 
powers  in  business.  And 
culture  —  if  you  want  to 


Some  Recent  Titles 

Statue?  With  a  Story 
The  Discoverers 
Paris,  the  Incomparable 
Napoleon 

Famous  Composers 
The  Ruins  of  Rome 
Makers  of  Modern  Opera 
Abraham  Lincoln 
American  Wild  Flowers 
Rats  and  Rug  Making 
Charles  Dickens 
American  Historic  Hum-. 
Yellowstone  National  Park 


call  what   I've  gained  by  that  name — is  the  back- 
bone of  personality. 

'And  the  remarkable  part  about  it  all  is  that  I 
gained  all  of  this  in  less  than  five  minutes  a  day  by 
joining  the  Mentor  Association,  wlach  solved  the 
problem  of  finding  tine  to  keep  up  with  the  finer 
things  in  life.  The  Mentor  Association  is  a  group  of 
men  and  women,  now  numbering  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, who  have  determined  to  learn  just  one  new 
worth-while  thing  every  day.  And  it  is  really  mar- 
velous, the  ground  that  can  be  covered  in  this  way. 
All  my  appreciation  and  knowledge  of  the  great 
works  of  the  big  masters  in  all  the  fields  of  art,  my 
viewpoint  in  travel  and  [nature,  has  come  from  my 
membership  'n  the  Mentor  Association — by  learn- 
ing one  new  thing  each  day." 

What  Membership  Brings 

Membership  in  the  Mentor  Association  entitles 
you  to  six  distinct  services: 

First — 24  issues  of  "The  Mentor,"  bringing  a 
beautifully  printed  and  illustrated  story  every  two 
weeks,  all  about  one  subject,  written  by  a  leading 
authority  upon  that  subject — 300  pages  during  the 
year. 

Second — 600  beautiful  illustrations,  distributed 
during  the  year  through  the  text  of  the  24  issues  of 
"The  Mentor." 

Third — 144  gravure  or  color  pictures,  repro- 
duced on  heavy  paper,  all  ready  for  framing,  in 
deep,  rich  tones  that  bring  out  all  the  beauty  of  the 
originals.  If  you  bought  these  in  an  art  store  they 
would  cost  you  from  50c  to  $1.00  each.  On  the 
back  of  each  picture  is  a  crisp  five-minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  subject  that  is  portrayed. 

Fourth— Answers  to  any  question  on  Art, 
Travel,  Literature,  History,  Nature  or  Architec- 
ture, the  Theatre — any  subject,  in  fact— each 
answer  by  an  authority. 

Fifth— Authoritative  Club  Programs.  Any 
program  you  may  want  for  a  club,  a  reading  circle, 
a  literary  afternoon  or  evening.  Your  entire  club 
program  will  be  outlined  for  the  year. 

Sixth— You  may  get  any  book  published  at 
publishers'  prices,  postpaid.  If  you  are  a  booklover 
this  one  item  will  save  you  many  times  the  mem- 
bership dues. 

All  for  About  lc  a  Day 

One  of  the  most  surprising  things  about  the  Mentor 
service  is  its  low  cost,  made  possible  by  the  large  mem- 
bership. Were  this  information  to  be  prepared  especially 
for  you  it  would  cost  a  great  many  thousands  ol  dollars, 
but  because  the  cost  is  distributed  among  many  the  cost 
to  each  is  nominal— a  little  more  than  a  cent  a  day!  But 
you  may  examine  The  Mentor  carefully  before 
sending  any  money,  and  if  you  are  not  entirely  satis- 
fied your  membership  will  be  immediately  cancelled  if 
you  notify  us  within  10  days.  Otherwise,  send  only  $1  00 
on  receipt  of  bill  and  $1.00  a  month  for  three  months. 
I  his  is  a  special  offer  and  may  never  appear  here 
again.  So  mail  the  coupon  today.  You  have  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.  THE  MENTOR  ASSOCI- 
ATION. Dept.  811.  222  Fourth  Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y. 


THE  MENTOR  ASSOCIATION 
Dept.  811,  222    Fourth  Ave.,   New  York.   N.   Y. 
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Architect.  F.  W.  Perkins.  Chicago.  III. 


The  Terra  Cotta  TILE  ROOF 

on  this  substantia!  and  attractive  home  of  C.  H.  Bajrely,  Duluth,  Minn., 
is  of  the  pattern  known  as  the  Imperial  Spanish.  (See  border  of  advt. 
for  detail.)  A  tile  roof  is  the  only  perfect  protection  from  fire  and  the 
elements.  Requires  no  paint,  stain  or  repairs  to  preserve  its  natural 
beauty  forever. 

Consult  your  architect  and  ■wri;e   for  our  illustrated  booklet, 

"The  Roof  Beautiful"  (printed  in  colors).      It  is  sent  free  to 

any  prospective  builder  upon  request. 

LUDOWICI-CELADON  CO.     Mannfactprers  of  Terra  Cotta  Roofing  Tiles 
General  Offices:  1106-1116  Monroe  Building  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


TOWNSEND'S  TRIPLEX 


Floats  Over  the  Uneven  Ground  as  a  Ship  Rides  the  Waves 

The  Greatest  Grass- 
cutter  on  Earth,  cuts 
a  Swath  86  inches 
wide. 


One  mower  may  be 
climbing  a  knoll,  tbe 
second  skimming  a 
level,  and  the  third 
paring  a  hollow. 


The  Public  is  -.earned  not  to  pur* 
chase   .'  fringing   the 

ToTonseud  Patent,  No,  1,209.519, 
Dec.  19  .1916 


Send  for  Catalogue 


S.P.TOWNSEND&CO. 

14  Central  Avenue 
Orange,  N.  J. 


(Send  for 
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Buy  Your  Greenhouse  Ready-cut! 


Wholesale  prices.      Comes  glazed,  in 
sections.    "Easybilt."    Erect  it  yourself. 

Any  size.     Highest  grade  materials  supplied  com- 
plete.   Shipped  promptly  anywhere.   Send  for  our 
Greenhouse  and  Hot  Bed  Sash  Booklet.  FREE.  Write  NOW! 

Gordon-VanTine  Co.  6339  Case  street 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back    Davenport,  Iowa 
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CREO-DIPT"  STAINED  SHINGLES 


17  Grades.        16-,   18-,  24-inch.       33  Colors. 

Write  for  color  pad  and  book  of  homes 
CREO-DIPT  CO.,  Inc.,  1016  Oliver  St.,  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Factory  in  Chicago   for   West 


since  at  present  my  domestic  science  friends 
themselves  mostly  keep  colored  cooks,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  food  laboratory  is  proba- 
bly not  more  brilliant  for  other  neighbor- 
hoods than  for  mine,  shall  we  not  see  what 
we  can  do  with  conditions  as  they  exist? 

If  we  can  only  begin  to  believe  that  a 
woman  is  not  neglecting  something  when 
she  has  at  once  a  home  and  a  profession, 
we  shall  have  taken  a  great  step.  Let  us 
admit  that  it  is  not  in  the  homes  of  edu- 
cated women  that  we  find  disgusting  kitch- 
ens and  untidy  bedrooms,  or  even  the  tradi- 
tional "neglected  child."  But  intelligent 
women  are  recognizing  that  their  kitchens 
and  their  babies  may  be  provided  for  with- 
out thei.-  own  eternal  presence.  Unintel- 
lectual  women  have  long  recognized  that 
kitchens  and  babies  may  be  a  delegated 
care.  The  funny  thing  is  that  such  delega- 
tion only  raises  a  public  howl  when  the 
delegator  wishes  to  devote  the  time  thus 
secured  to  a  "career."  If  she  only  takes  it 
for  shopping  or  the  movies,  or  "to  rest," 
nobody  writes  a  book  about  it,  no  matter 
how  ignorant  or  dirty  a  delegatee  she  may 
hire. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  some  pious  imbe- 
cile omits  to  upbraid  professional  women 
for  "neglecting  the  home,"  some  gentleman 
devoted  to  "high  professional  standards" 
will  make  good  the  omission  by  declaring 
that,  because  of  a  divided  interest,  they 
are  failing  to  give  their  best  in  research, 
et  cetera,  to  their  professional  labors.  They 
should  not,  if  our  domestic  methods  were 
better,  and  the  most  of  them  do  not  as  it 
is  hove  interests  more  "divided"  than  the 
professional  man  who  has  a  home.  Even  he 
must  permit  considerations  of  keeping  the 
lawn  mowed  or  the  furnace  fed  to  intrude 
upon  those  of  his  latest  surgical  case  or 
college  presidential  responsibilities.  And  the 
unmarried  woman  worker  who  boards  is 
just  as  likely  to  be  going  in  for  distrac- 
tions as  for  "research,"  if  she  has  more 
taste  that  way.  But  nobody  asks  how  she 
spends  her  time. 

There  still  live  some,  too,  who  cling  to 
the  ancient  prettincss  of  "meeting  the  hus- 
band at  the  door  with  a  smile,"  as  well  as 
to  the  support  to  the  married  male  mind 
of  the  thought  of  a  little  wife  at  home  in 
the  hours  of  his  absence.  Anyway,  in  these 
days  it  must  be  largely  necessary  for  him 
to  adjust,  the  thought  to  some  other  man's 
home,  where  the  little  wife  is  drinking  tea 
or  playing  bridge  more  likely  than  not,  and 
whence  she  may  get  home  so  late  that  it  is 
the  husband  who  meets  her  at  the  door 
with  a  smile  (we  hope).  But  we  are  to 
understand  that  he  would  have  a  well- 
founded  grievance  if  she  should  be  made 
late  to  dinner  by  a  pneumonia  patient  or 
a   faculty  meeting. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  really  great 
issues  of  the  century,  in  its  way  as  vital  to 
(he  world's  economic  relations  as  any  of 
the  outwardly  more  compelling  ones  which 
the  last  tragic  three  years  have  raised,  is 
the  effort  of  woman  to  adjust  herself  to  a 
life  that  shall  at  once  give  free  scope  to 
the  intellectual  power  of  which  she  grows 
ever  more  conscious,  and  yet  have  unim- 
paired all  that  is  essential  in  the  domestic 
relation.  I  cannot  be  silent  in  contem- 
plation of  the  infinite  pity  that  so  much 
feminine  talent  and  trained  intellectual 
power  should  be  simply  losing  itself  in  the 
aimless  ocean  of  domestic  duties  as  now 
understood.  It  is  not  a  little  thing,  altho 
it  involves  consideration  of  many  little 
things,  homely  and  apparently  trivial,  for 
educated  women  to  find  a  way  out  for 
i  bemselves. 

My  way,  I  grant  you,  does  not  provide 
for  large  families.  But  then,  neither  do 
apartment  houses — nor  decency. 
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The  Food  Fight 

IF  food  saving  does  nothing  else  than 
call  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  to  the  wealth  of  vegetables 
available  for  their  diet,  it  will  have  been 
well  worth  while. 

Probably  no  other  country  in  the  world 
has  such  a  range  of  vegetables  and  fruits, 
for  our  climate  makes  it  possible  to  grow 
everything  from  the  cool  weather  staples, 
such  as  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  garden 
peas,  to  the  rarer  tropical  delicacies. 

Besides  having  most  of  the  staple  fresh 
vegetables  available  all  year  round,  thru 
the  development  of  winter  trucking  in  Cal- 
ifornia and  the  South,  we  possess  dainties 
of  our  own  unknown  elsewhere,  such  as 
sweet  corn,  and  have  widened  our  range 
of  delicacies,  like  melons,  by  importation 
of  varieties,  cross  breeding,  adaptation  to 
favorable  localities,  and  development  of 
long-distance  shipping  facilities  to  put 
them  into  every  consuming  market. 

The  average  American  has  to  go  abroad 
and  live  a  few  weeks  on  the  comparatively 
narrow  range  of  vegetables  in  a  country 
like  England  to  appreciate  fully  the  ad- 
vantages he  may  enjoy  at  home.  For  Eng- 
lish vegetables  comprize  only  about  half 
a  dozen,  such  as  green  peas,  beans,  and 
vegetable  marrow  in  summer,  and  leeks  and 
cabbages  in  winter. 

But  there  is  a  world  of  room  in  this 
country  for  improvement  in  both  the  grow- 
ing and  cooking  of  vegetables.  Coarse  and 
tasteless  varieties  are  too  often  raised  for 
marketing,  and  arrive  in  unpalatable  con- 
dition because  of  careless  shipping  meth- 
ods, and  vegetables  are  too  often  served 
stingily  or  with  careless  cooking,  especially 
in  our  hotels  and  restaurants,  where  the 
whole  scheme  of  the  bill  of  fare  centers 
on  meat  dishes,  and  vegetables  are  neg- 
lected. 

The  attention  of  the  hotel  and  restau- 
rant men,  as  well  as  the  housewife,  is  in- 
vited to  the  following  pithy  suggestions 
from  Through  the  Meshes,  a  little  monthly 
periodical  published  by  a  Cleveland  busi- 
ness house : 

"The  ability  of  a  cook  has  too  long  been 
judged  on  the  basis  of  meats  and  pastries. 

"But  the  real  test  of  a  chef  is  mashed 
potatoes.  Order  mashed  potatoes  in  the 
average  hotel  and  you  will  get  some- 
thing sloshy  like  soaked  bread.  In  the 
best  hotels  and  restaurants  the  vegetables 
are  uniformly  well  cooked,  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  medium-grade  restaurants, 
and  even  the  average  restaurants  in  smaller 
towns,  the  chefs  do  not  seem  to  take  vege- 
tables seriously. 

"Ask  for  a  steak  and  you  will  get  a 
palatable  dish ;  ask  for  spinach  and  you 
will  probably  get  something  that  looks  like 
soup  and  tastes  like  wet  hay. 

"For  instance,  in  a  New  York  eating 
house  I  saw  these  signs  prominently  dis- 
played on  the  walls : 

"  'Squash,  onions,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
potatoes,  Brussel  sprouts,  spinach,  yellow 
turnips.  We  steam  to  retain  all  their  min- 
eral food  ingredients — natural  delicious 
flavor.  Carrots,  parsnips,  lima  beans,  green 
peas,  white  turnips,  string  beans  are  cooked 
in  just  enough  water  for  serving — and  pre- 
serve all  their  food  properties.' 

"This  appeared  to  be  an  indication  that 
vegetables  are  beginning  to  get  the  atten- 
tion they  deserve.  In  these  days  when  the 
Government  is  calling  upon  us  to  eat  light- 
ly of  meat  and  grain,  it  would  lie  a  good 
thing  if  we  became   better   acquainted   with 

Vegetables.  Eat  one  meal  a  day  of  vege- 
tables, exclusively.  The  habit  will  be  good 

for  your  health  and  good  for  your  country." 
— United  States  Food  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  G. 


Make?/ow^Not  AHouse  But  AHome. 

Avoid  indifferent  looking  trim.  Color  in  wood* 
work,  whether  stained,  enameled  or  painted,  is  the 
keynote  of  taste  in  home^like  rooms. 

Daintiness,  warmth  of  tone  and  artistic  effect  are 
totally  dependent  upon  the  kind  of  wood  on  which 
the  desired  color  scheme  is  carried  out. 

ARKANSAS  SOFT  PINE 

With  its  individual  physical  qualities,  is  the  ideal 
base  for  stains  or  enamel.  Either  finish  will  retain 
permanently,  its  luster  or  original  whiteness,  due  to 
the  non-resinous  character  of  the  wood. 

Our  book  on  iinisning  explains  wry  ana  tells  now.  A  copy  will 

be  sent  on  reouest.     Write  today.    Arkansas  Soft: Pine 

is  Trade  Marked  and  sold  by  dealers  East  of  the  Rockies. 

ARKANSAS  SOFT  PINE  BUREAU 

845  BANK  OF  COMMERCE  BUILDING 
LITTLE  ROCK.-  ARKANSAS 


Brooks   Rupture 
Appliance  is  the  product 
of   science.     Invented   and" 
manufactured    by    sanitarium 
experts,  who  for  30  years  have 
been  treating  Rupture  successfully. 
Don't  accept  a  substitute.     Insist 
•on   Brooks  Rupture  Appliance, 
the  new  scientific  invention  that  has 
proven  a  fcodsend  to  rupture-tortured 
humanity.   Sent  on  triul  to  prove  its 
worth.     Mudo  to  measure.   Du- 
rable    cheap.     Write   today 
Brooks    '^■•^       for  free  measure  blanks 
Appliance^iSW     and  full  particulars. 
Company, 
490  CState  St. 
Marshall,  Mich. 
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A  quaint  Knitting  Stand  with  revolving 
needle  box.  buy  it  in  the  Venetian 
colorings.  You  cannot  imagine  what  fun 
it  is  to  wind  yam  on  the  old-ti>nc  swift. 

DANERSK 

FURNITURE 

The  gift  of  a  bedroom  set  in  lovely  old 
Venetian  colorings  can  bring  more  per- 
manent happiness  and  good  cheer  than 
anything   else   we   know. 

Remember — you  can  choose  as  many  or 
as  few  pieces,  from  our  complete  list,  as 
you  need  and  we  will  finish  them  as  a 
unified  set, — in  soft  parchment  and 
gold  panels  with  Venetian  blue  frames, 
or  any  one  of  many  schemes.  A 
desk  and  chair  done  in  this  way  is 
beautiful   in   any   setting. 

Order  now. — We  will  finish  and  hold 
until  you  want  it.  We  pay  a  handsome 
sum  each  month  to  maintain  io-day 
service  for  our  customers. 

Purchase  direct  from  the  maker. 

Write  today  for  our 
valuable  Catalog  "P-12"  or 
call    at    Exhibition    Rooms. 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH 
CORPORATION 

2  West  47th  Street,  New  York 

First  Door  West  of  Fifth  Avenue — 4th  Floor 
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Book 


IN  the  spring  thous- 
ands  of   new  gar- 
dens will  bestarted 
to  add  to  the  food  supply,  and  thousands 
e  1917  gardens  were  not  an  entire 
success  will  try  again. 

1  )rver's  Garden  Book  is  more  than  a  mere 
catalogue.  It  is  a  companion  of  depend- 
able information  for  the  gardener;  and 
if  the  expert  cultural  directions  are  fol- 
lowed will  save  money  and  disappoint- 
ment. Tells  when  to  plant,  what  to 
plant  and  how  to  plant. 

It  contains  256  pages,  lour  full  page  color  plates 
and  four  duotone  plates.  Lists  all  the  dependable, 
tested  standard  varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers 
as  well  as  the  promising  novelties. 
Whatever  is  worth  growing  you  will  find  in  Dreer's 
Cardcn  Boole  for  1918,  with  descriptions  and  cul- 
tural notes. 

Mailed  frte  if  you  mention  this  magaxine 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BEFORE  YOU    BEGIN  TO 
BUILD 

(Continued  from  page   '(19) 

ing  loan  from  one  of  these  companies  it 
is  desirable  to  look  over  the  past  record 
and  present  management  of  the  company. 

The  system  is  on  the  whole  the  cheap- 
est, the  safest  and  the  best  for  the  man 
with  small  capital,  but  because  it  is  not  so 
comprehensible  as  simply  borrowing  the 
money  and  paying  interest  on  it ;  also  be- 
cause of  the  uncertainty  of  securing  a  loan 
at  precisely  the  desired  time,  and  because 
he  is  forced  to  pay  up  his  loan,  it  is  not 
so  commonly  resorted  to. in  most  communi- 
ties as  the  former  two  systems. 

After  the  lot  has  been  bought,  and  the 
financing  of  the  house  arranged  for,  the 
next  question  is  the  architect,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  everybody  ought  to  know 
what  the  duties  of  an  architect  are,  there 
are  many  persons  who  do  not  completely 
understand  them,  and  I  intend  to  state 
them   here  as  briefly   as  possible. 

In  the  first  place  an  architect  makes  pre- 
liminary drawings,  which  are  intended  to 
sho#w  the  general  layout  of  the  rooms,  dis- 
position of  closets,  and  treatment  of  the 
exterior  ;  these  preliminary  drawings  being 
made  in  general  conformity  with  the  client's 
ideas.  As  a  rule  they  represent  some  kind 
of  a  mean  between  what  the  client  wants, 
and  what  he  can  afford,  being  rarely  both 
and  generally  neither.  An  architect  can 
not  guarantee  the  cost  of  a  house.  In  the 
first  place  he  has  not  much  of  an  idea 
(until  the  sketches  are  approved)  just 
what  sort  of  a  house  the  client  wants,  and 
in  the  second  place  his  primary  duty  is  the 
making  of  a  plan  which  will  secure  the  ac- 
commodation desired  at  the  least  possible 
cost  consistent  with  good  construction  and 
a  decent  treatment  of  the  exterior,  rather 
than  to  begin  the  other  way  around,  and 
design  a  house  which  will  not  cost  more 
than  a  given  sum,  regardless  of  the  client's 
desires  as  to  size,  number  of  rooms  and 
materials. 

After  he  prepares  his  working  drawings 
and  specifications  he  usually  sends  out  cop- 
ies of  the  working  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions to  several  builders  for  estimate,  and 
part  of  the  architect's  duty  is  to  see  that 
these  plans  do  not  go  to  irresponsible  or 
incompetent  builders.  The  lowest  bid  should 
be  accepted,  and  the  owner  enters  into  a 
contract  with  the  builder  to  construct  the 
house  in  accordance  with  the  drawings  and 
specifications  of  the  architect,  and  with 
such  further  explanatory  drawings  and  in- 
structions as  the  architect  may  make  from 
time  to  time.  It  is  the  architect's  duty  to 
superintend  the  house,  to  see  that  the  ma- 
terials used  are  those  which  are  specified, 
and  that  they  are  assembled  as  shown  on 
the  drawings.  For  this  work  the  architect 
receives  a  percentage  on  the  total  cost  of 
the  house,  which  varies  in  different  locali- 
ties from  6  to  10  per  cent.  This  fee  is  pay- 
able as  a  rule  in  three  instalments,  one- 
fifth  of  the  estimated  whole  commission 
when  the  sketches  are  accepted  by  the 
owner,  two-fifths  additional  when  the  work- 
ing drawings  and  specifications  are  com- 
pleted, and  the  balance  when  the  house  is 
done,  altho  when  the  house  is  a  large  one 
and  the  amount  involved  is  considerable,  it 
is  customary  to  split  up  this  last  fee  into 
monthly  payments  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  work  done. 

The  client  should  remember  two  things 
in  dealing  with  an  architect:  First,  that 
he  is  not  a  contractor ;  and  second,  that  he 
assumes  during  the  construction  of  the 
house  a  quasi-judicial  position — the  con- 
tract between  the  owner  and  builder  usual- 
ly provides  that  the  architect's  judgment 
as  to  the  quality  of  materials,   their  con- 
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The  Price  and  the 
Purchase 

If  you  will  look  at  what  you  get 
just  as  carefully  as  you  look  at  what 
you  pay,  you  will  find  The  Hollen- 
den  one  of  the  most  reasonably  priced 
hotels  in  the  country. 

If  you  will  consider  that  The  Hollen- 
den  is  almost  as  well  known  to  the 
traveller  as  the  name  of  the  city  in 
which  it  is  located,  and  that  it  has 
been  the  preferred  hotel  of  the  really 
particular  traveller  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  you  will  have  the  most 
forceful  testimony  of  its  service  you 
can  find. 

If  you  will  remember  that  The  Hol- 
lenden  is  both  old  and  new,  that  it 
is  bigger  and  better  today  than  it 
was  last  year,  and  that  its  patronage 
includes  many  new  guests  and  near- 
ly all  the  old  ones  that  still  come  to 
Cleveland,  you  will  have  the  most 
satisfactory  reason  why  you  should 
register  at  The  Hollenden  the  next 
time  you  are  in  Cleveland  for  a  meal 
or  a  month. 

European  Plan  with  Bath 
For  One  Person       -      $2  to  $5 
For  Two  Persons    -      $3  to  $6 
With  Twin  Beds      •      $4  to  $6 

Suites  at  various  prices 
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COLEMAN 
HOUSE 

ASBURY  PARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

A  magnificent  Hotel  with  an 
unobstructed  view  of  the 
Boardwalk  and  Ocean. 
Commending  itself  to  people 
of  refinement. 

Service  American  and  Euro- 
pean 

For  booklet  and  rates  write  to 
A.  M.  sexton,  Proprietor. 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.  Thayer,  M.D.,  Ballslon  Spa,  NY. ,  near  Saratoga  Springs, 
Refined,  homelike,  well  equipped.  New  bath  house,  swimming 
pool.     Electric  and  Nauheun  baths.    Booklets. 

Ross  Health  Resort  and  Arborlea  Inn,  Annex 

Seventeenth   year.     Tennis;  golf.     Write  for 

booklet   and    monograph   on   climate. 

Address,  Ross  Health  Resort,   Brentwood,   N.   Y. 


BRIEFS  FOR   DEBATE 


The    Single    Six-Year   Term    for    President. 

The   California    Anti-Alien    Land    Law. 

State   Constabularies. 

Independence   of   the   Philippines. 

The   City   Manager  Plan. 

Public    Defender. 

The   Gary   School    Plan. 

The   Death    Penalty. 

Price    Maintenance. 

Minimum    Wage    Legislation. 

Mothers'    Pensions. 

Convict  Labor  in  the  United  States. 

The   Problem   of   the  Trusts. 

The    Monroe    Doctrine. 

Both    Sides    of    all    these    fourteen    debates 
will  be  furnished  for  only  25  cents.  Address 

THE  INDEPENDENT 

119  West  40th  Street  New  York 
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Spend  YourWinter 
In  California 

Let  an  experienced  rep- 
resentative of  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  Ry.  plan  your 
itinerary,  arrange  for  your  tickets 
and  relieve  you  of  all  details. 

Fast  Daily  Trains 

— through  from  Chicago  to  California, 
provided  with  modern  travel  conven- 
iences, leave  Chicago  every  evening — 

Overland  Limited 

San  Francisco  Limited 

Los  Angeles  Limited 

— protected  by  the  latest  type  of  auto- 
matic safety  electric  signals  all  the  way, 
and  placing  at  your  command  the  best  of 
everything   in   railway   transportation. 

Phone,  call  on  or  address  for  descrip- 
tive literature,  train  schedules,  etc. — 

Chicago  & 

NorthWestern 

Railway 

C.  A.  CAIRNS 

Gen.Pas..&  Tkt.Agt. 

226  W  Jackson  St. 

Chicago 


ANDIRONS 

MARBLE,  STONE  and  WOOD 
MANTELS 

Wm.  H.  Jackson   Company 

2  West  47th  Street         New  York  City 


Romeike's  Press  Clippings 

are  used  nowadays  by  every  modern 
up-to-date  business  man ;  they  bring 
you  in  constant  touch  with  all  public 
and  private  wants,  and  supply  you  with 
news  bearing  upon  any  line  of  busi- 
ness. We  read  for  our  subscribers  all 
the  important  papers  published  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  If  you  have 
never  used  press  clippings,  drop  us  a 
postal  and  we  will  show  how  they  can 
be  of  advantage  to  you.  Write  for 
booklet  and  terms. 

ROMEIKE,  INC 
106-110  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 


formance  to  the  specification,  etc.,  shall  be 
final  and  binding  upon  both  parties — and 
he  is  therefore  under  an  obligation  to  treat 
both  his  client  and  the  builder  with  abso- 
lute fairness.  Care  should  always  be  exer- 
cized to  see  that  the  architect  is  competent 
and  the  client  should  exercize  as  much  care 
in  his  selection  as  in  the  choice  of  a  lawyer 
or  doctor. 

The  payments  to  the  builder  are  gener- 
ally made  in  one  of  two  ways :  either 
monthly,  when  a  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
the  work  done  in  the  preceding  month  is 
paid  to  the  builder  (usually  about  85  per 
cent)  ;  or  by  what  are  called  progress  pay- 
ments, that  is,  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
total  sum  is  paid  as  the  work  reaches  par- 
ticular points.  In  these  progress  payments 
the  first  payment  is  generally  due  when  the 
cellar  is  built,  and  the  first  tier  of  beams  is 
on ;  the  second  when  the  framing  is  up,  aud 
the  roof  shingled,  and  so  on ;  but  of  the 
two  methods  the  first  is  distinctly  the  best, 
since  it  offers  no  temptation  to  the  builder 
to  hurry  certain  parts  of  the  work  named 
in  his  contract,  so  that  he  may  secure  his 
payment,  omitting  to  do  certain  other  parts 
which  should  properly  have  been  completed 
first.  Provision  should  be  made  in  advance 
for  prompt  payment  of  the  amounts  when 
due ;  since  failure  to  make  the  payments 
at  the  times  stated  in  the  contract  may  re- 
lease the  builder  from  contractual  obliga- 
tions on  his  part,  so  that  the  owner  will 
be  unable  to  insist  on  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  the  work. 

People  who  build  houses  will  relate  to 
you  varied  tales  of  their  experiences.  Some 
take  the  work  hard ;  they  have  had  a  dread- 
ful time  with  the  architect ;  the  builder 
was  slow  and  unreliable,  and  in  general 
they  move  into  their  houses  with  sighs  of 
relief,  feeling  that  the  work  would  never 
have  been  finished  if  they  had  not  been 
constantly  on  the  job.  To  others  the  actual 
construction  of  the  house  is  a  rather  tire- 
some business,  neither  interesting  nor  an- 
noying, but  something  which  is  to  be  got 
over  and  forgotten  as  soon  as  possible.  A 
third  class,  and  those  for  whom  architects 
and  builders  alike  take  most  pleasure  in 
working,  select  competent  architects  and 
builders  to  begin  with,  take  constant  inter- 
est in  the  progress  made,  freely  express 
their  opinions  as  to  points  of  taste,  and 
leave  technical  details  to  the  men  best 
fitted  to  handle  them.  To  such  the  act  of 
building  is  the  inspiring  business  it  should 
be ;  all  construction  work  is  an  accomplish- 
ment, and  should  be  something  to  rejoice 
in  ;  something  which  is  done  for  the  good 
of  the  community,  as  well  as  for  the  good 
of  the  individual,  and  every  one  concerned 
in  construction  work  should  enter  into  it 
feeling  that  he  is  erecting  something 
worthy,  substantial,  enduring  and  beauti- 
ful. It  has  been  said  that  every  good  bar- 
gain must  benefit  both  the  men  making  it, 
and  nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  in 
building  a  house.  When  I  hear  of  a  builder 
who  has  lost  money  on  a  job,  I  am  sure 
that  the  house  is  not  as  good  as  it  should 
be ;  that  the  architect  ami  the  owner  have 
lost  something  which  should  have  been 
theirs;  perhaps  something  intangible,  but 
not  less  vital,  because  it  cannot  be  meas- 
ured or  valued  in  common  terms. 


MAY   BE   OLD   BUT    It's    c;00D 

What  does  Ghoughphtheightteeau  spell? 
Give  it  up. 

"Well  !"  "C,h"  stands  for  ",.,"  as  in  "hie- 
COUgh"  :  "ougb."  stands  for  "<>"  as  in 
"dough";  "plith"  stands  for  "t"  as  in 
"phthisis";  "eigh"  stands  for  "a'  as  in 
"neigh"  ;  "tte"  stands  fur  "t"  as  in  "gu- 
sitte,"  and  "eau"  stands  for  "o"  as  in 
"beau."  Put  them  together  and  vou  have 
P-O-T-A-T-O.  potato.    Easy,   isn't   it? 


Over  the  short  southern 
Golden  State  Route  of 
speed,  safety,  comfort, 
and  luxury. 

Down  to  the  last  detail 
the  model  through  train 
of  the  West  in  comfort, 
economy  and  courtesy — 
yet  it  costsyou  no  more. 


The  Catifornian  is  another 
famous  fast  train  to  Southern 
California. 

Our  Travel  Bureaus  will  be 
glad  to  plan  your  trip  for  you. 

Send  for  our  new  Golden 
State  Route  booklets. 

L.  M.  ALLEN 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Rock  Island  Lines 

Room  724,  La  Salle  Station.  Chicago,  fU. 
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Scientific  study  coupled  with 
practical  manufacturing  meth- 
ods—  this  is  the  basis  of  the 
MAZDA  Service  that  helps 
lamp -makers  produce  better 


lamps. 


MAZDA 

"Not  the  name  of  a  thing,  but  the  mark  of  a  service" 


-The  Meaning  of  MAZDA- 


MAZDA  ia  the  trademark  of  a  world-wide  service  to 
certain  tamp  manufacturers.  Its  purpose  is  to  collect 
and  select  scientific  and  practical  information  con- 
cerning progress  and  developments  in  the  art  of  incan- 
descent lamp  manufacturing  and  to  distribute  this 
information  to  the  companies  entitled  to  receive  this 
Service.    MA/DA  Service  is  centered  in  the  Research 


Laboratories  of  the  General  Electric  Company  at 
Schenectady,  New  York. 

The  mark  MAZDA  can  appear  only  on  lamps  which 
meet  the  standards  of  MAZDA  Service.  It  is  thus 
an  assurance  of  quality.  This  trademark  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  General  Electric  Company. 


RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

4638 


\-»  E  ( j  I  N  N  E  R  i 


Now  is  the  time  to  replenish  your 
Sketching  Outfit. 

Easels,     Camp     Stools,     Umbrellas, 
nvas,    Academy    Boards,    Colors, 
Brushes,  etc. 

The  Beginner's  Box,  as  illustrated, 
Si. 75.  Full  line  of  boxes  of  Oil, 
Water  Color  and  China  Painting, 
Pastel  and  Crayon  Drawing. 

Catalogue  sent  on  request 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

101   Fulton   Street,    New  York 


Remarkable  Remarks 

Cobra  Harris — Prophets  hate  each 
other. 

Vton  Bethmann  Hollweg — Necessity 
knows  no  law. 

William  Faversham — There  never  was 
a  matinee  idol. 

Irvin  S.  Cobb — To  the  very  pure  all 
things  are  putrid. 

Woodrow  Wilson — The  time  has  come 
to  conquer  or  submit. 

T>r.  C  Fagnani — Communion  is  the 
sacrament  of  solidarity. 

George  M.  Cohan — New  Yorkers  don't 
get  drunk  in  the  morning. 

Marshal  von  Hindenbtjrg — Let  us 
continue  to  be  victorious. 

Porter  Emerson  Browne — Tammany 
Hall  works  while  you  sleep. 

LiNA  Cavalieri — You  should  arrange 
to  weigh  yourself  every  day. 

Billy  Sunday — I  wouldn't  let  Willard 
hit  me  once  for  50,000  bucks. 

Elsie  Janis— It  has  always  been  inspir- 
ing to  me  to  play  in  college  towns. 

Br.  Harvey  S.  Wiley — When  you  are 
going  to  ride  a  short  distance,  walk. 

Arnold  Bennett — No  feminine  raiment 
has  ever  equalled  the  classic  Greek. 

Lincoln  Steffens — The  real  hero  of 
the  revolution  in  Russia  is  the  mob. 

Secretary  McAdoo — If  necessary  the 
Government  will  conscript  the  money. 

Herbert  Hoover — A  properly  cared  for 
pig  is  no  more  unsanitary  than  a  dog. 

Glenn  Buck — A  single  spool  forms  a 
hub  around  which  the  universe  revolves. 

Edward  Bok — A  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  the  world  comes  from  writing  letters. 

Ex-King  Constantine — I  would  prefer 
to  commit  suicide  than  go  against  Ger- 
many. 

Ci'Olly  Knickerbocker — The  John  R 
Drcxels  have  rearranged  their  winter  plans. 
I  hear. 

Admiral  Sir  John  R.  Jellicoe — We 
have  only  to  set  our  teeth  and  the  war 
will  be  won. 

Thomas  Dryer — If  I  were  to  spend  a 
million  dollars  a  year  in  advertising,  I'd 
give  the  account  to  Glenn  Buck. 

Prof.  Brander  Matthews — Why  should 
a  young  actress  make  a  debut  when  it 
would  be  just  as  easy  for  her  to  make  her 
first  appearance? 

Secretary  McAdoo — My  three  sons 
have  volunteered  for  the  navy.  I  would  not 
give  one  of  them  for  all  of  Germany  and 
a  dozen  Hohenzollerns.  But  I  would  give 
them  all  for  America. 

Major-General  Gorgas — The  life  of 
every  boy  who  falls  upon  the  field  of 
Frauce  while  fighting  under  the  stars  and 
stripes  will  be  saved  if  medical  science 
and  human  care  can  do  it. 

Lissie  C.  Farmer — That  which  saves 
money  is  economy ;  that  which  saves  money 
and  time  is  a  greater  economy ;  and  that 
which  saves  money,  time  and  strength  is 
the  greatest  economy  of  all. 

David  Lloyd-George: — Napoleon's  fail- 
ure taught  France  a  lesson  it  never  for- 
got; a  similar  lesson  must  be  burned  into 
the  heart  and  memory  of  every  Prussian 
before  this  war  is  done  with. 

Prof.  Theodore  S.  Woolsey — I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  U-boat  is 
(d  be  regarded  aa  a  surface  cruiser  with  no 
additional  rights  and  privileges  and  with 
the  same  duties  and  liabilities. 

Prof.  J.  McKeen  Cattell — It  would 
not  do  in  the  case  of  any  particular  [uni- 
versity] president  to  hint  that  he  resem- 
bled anything  except  a  monument  of  him- 
self erected  by  public  subscription. 

Will  Irwin — To  the  end  of  my  days, 
I  cannot  see  the  made-in-Germany  mark 
without  remembering  Louvain  and  the 
"I/.isihinia,"  gerbe'viller  and  the  Belgian 
deportation — the  whole  lot  of  cold-blooded 
outrages. 
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It  Gave  Service— It  Made  Military  History— It  Was  There 

Today,  the  smooth  bore,  muzzle-loading  brass  cannon 
has  as  much  standing  as  a  one -cylinder  automobile. 


Once,  too,  longhand  was  the  ap- 
proved method  of  correspondence. 
Then  came  shorthand,  and  within 
recent  years  the  still  better  system 
of  The  Dictaphone. 

Call  us  up  and  get  the  names  of 
some  Dictaphone  users  in  your 
neighborhood.  Gall  on  one  or 
two. 

You'll  see  a  system  and  service 
in  smooth  action.  The  Dictaphone 
System — a  system  by  which  the 
correspondence  is  handled  much 
more    conveniently,  much   more 


economically,  and  with  greater 
expedition  than  in  any  other  way. 

The  Dictaphone  Service — a  ser- 
vice which  keeps  The  Dictaphone 
System  at  all  times  at  top-notch 
efficiency. 

If  you  can't  take  time  to  go  visit- 
ing, call  up  The  Dictaphone  ex- 
pert nearest  to  you.  Hell  tell  you 
the  whole  story  in  15  minutes. 
You  will  believe  him,  too,  for  his 
facts  shoot  straight.  If  you  don't 
find  his  name  in  the  telephone 
book,  write  to 


THE  BlZTfl  PMVAI E 

^~ KAVv-U)  REGISTERED 


I  &xtZJL  f 
|      C7At- 


Dept.   115  L,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 

Stores   in    the  Principal  Citie*.     Dealer*   Everywhere.      Write   for  "  The  Man    at   tHc  Desk." 

The  word  DICTAPHONE  is  a   TRADEMARK,   registered  in  the   United  States  and  in  foreign  countries. 
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How  I  Sold 
My  Property 

A  Successful  System 
for  Finding  Cash  Buyers 


HIS    is   a   short   tale   about   a 

T       quick   sale. 
It  tells  of  a  modern  method 
of     selling    property    without 

paying     big     commissions     to 

agents. 

It     tells    how    this     System 

sold  my  property — and  how  it 

can  do  the  same  for  you. 
The    property    I    wanted   to 

sell  was  badly  run  down  and 
I  had  no  money  to  spend  in  repairs.  It 
had  been  in  an  agent's  hands  for  many 
months  without  results  and  I  was  very 
much  discouraged. 

Fortunately  for  me,  about  that  time  I 
heard  of  the  Simplex  Plans  for  Selling 
Real  Estate  that  had  just  been  brought 
out  by  a  New  York  publishing  house. 
These  I  secured,  and  much  to  my  delight 
I  found  they  contained  seven  definite 
plans  for  selling  just  such  a  property  as 
mine.  Selecting  from  these  seven  plans 
the  one  that  seemed  best  for  me  to  use, 
I  put  it  into  operation,  with  the  following 
successful  results  : 

Within  three  days  I  had  eighteen  people 
interested  in  my  property,  and  within  two 
iveeks  1  made  a  satisfactory  sale,  having 
received  three  cash  offers  and  two  offers 
of  exchange. 

And.  what  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  the 
cost  of  advertising  and  selling  my  property  by 
the  Simplex  System  was  less  than  $15,  whereas, 
if  I  had  followed  the  agent's  advice,  I  would 
have  been  compelled  to  spend  $500  in  repairs, 
and  pay  him  $125  commission  when  he  made 
the    sale. 

And  my  experience  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
othr-rs  who  have  used  this  System.  Here  is 
what  a  few  of  them  say:  "Sold  my  property  in 
10  days.  Recommend  your  method." — IVm.  H. 
Cartland.  Mass.  "Sold  my  property  for  cash. 
Your  I'lan  is  the  quickest  I  ever  saw." — John- 
sou  String.  N.  J.  "Sold  my  farm  in  a  short  time 
and  for  cash." — Mrs.  L.  A.  Childs,  Minn.  "Your 
method  of  finding  cash  buyers  is  without  a  peer." 
— Benj.  Lloyd,  Calif.  "Sold  my  property  when 
every  other  method  failed." — Jno.  O.  Brown,  Pa. 
If  you  want  to  find  a  quick,  cash  buyer  for 
your  real  estate,  you  should  get  and  follow  the 
Simplex  Silling  Plans  at  once.  They  are  com- 
plete, simple  and  practical,  and  are  for  selling 
homes,  farms  and  building  lots  anywhere  in 
the  U.  S  The  best  evidence  of  the  success  of 
this  System  is  the  fact  that  it  has  already  sold 
more   than   5,000  properties  in  the  48  States. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  publishers  at  once 
you  can  share  in  their  special  free-examination 
-offer.  Send  no  money.  Just  sign  and  mail  the 
coupon  and  a  complete  set  of  these  successful 
I'lans  will  be  sent  to  you  by  parcel  post.  You 
can  then  examine  them  in  your  own  home  with- 
out cost  or  obligation.  Then  if  you  want  to 
keep  and  use  them  send  the  publishers  $5  in 
full  payment  for  them.  If  you  do  not  wish  to 
keep  them,  simply  return  them  and  you  will 
owe   the    publishers    nothing. 

As    this    special    free-examination    offer   may   be 
withdrawn    at    any    time,    1"  tter    fdl    in,    cut    out 
and    mail    the    coupon    right    now    to    1111.    S  T  M 
PLEX  CO.,  Dept.  s,   1123  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  SIMPLEX  CO.,  Dept.  5,  1123  Broadway,  New  York 

You  may  send  me  a  set  of  the  SIMPLEX 
PLANS  FOB  SELLING  REAL  ESTATE  for 
free  examination.  Five  days  after  ! 
them  I  will  either  send  you  $5  in  full  payment 
or  remail  them  to  you.  I  agree  not  to  show 
them   to   anyone   unless   I    keep   them. 


Name 


-Address 


A  LITERARY  WAR  MAP 
OF  VENETIA 

(Continued  from  page   'ill) 

Attila  ordered  an  artificial  hill  erected  that 
he  might  overlook  Aquileia,  bis  victim.  So 
the  Huup  filled  their  helmets  and  shields 
with  earth  aud  carried  stones  upon  their 
backs  and  in  three  days  the  hill  was  ready 
for  the  fortress.  If  you  do  not  believe  this, 
there  is  the  hill,  the  same  on  which  the 
city  of  Udine  now  stands.  Udine,  you  re- 
member, was  recently  taken  by  the  Hun- 
garian and  Austrian  troops  and  so  Prince 
Udine,  who  headed  the  Italian  mission  to 
America,  lost  his  titular  town.  I  wonder  if 
the  Austrians  in  bombarding  Udine  demol- 
ished the  statue  of  Peace  erected  here  in 
honor  of  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio  in 
which  Napoleon  ceded  Venice  to  Austria. 

Judging  by  the  hight  of  the  hill  of  Udine 
the  army  of  Attila  must  have  been  a  big 
one,  but  the  walls  of  Aquileia  resisted  his 
artillery  and  the  defenders  rained  darts, 
stones  and  fire  upon  his  engineers.  After 
three  months  of  vain  efforts  provisions  ran 
short  and  the  Huns  became  discontented. 
Atilla  finally  conceded  to  their  desires  and 
issued  orders  to  strike  tents  next  morning. 
But  in  the  evening  as  he  rode  around  the 
walls  to  take  a  farewell  look  at  the  only 
fortress  that  he  could  not  conquer,  he  no- 
ticed a  stork  in  one  of  the  towers  prepar- 
ing to  fly  from  her  nest  with  her  young. 
This  he  took  as  an  indication  that  the 
tower  was  weakening,  so  next  morning  in- 
stead of  a  retreat  he  ordered  an  attack  on 
this  point.  But  the  Huns  hesitated,  for  the 
walls  looked  as  strong  as  ever  and  on  the 
ramparts  stood  soldiers  with  helmet  and 
shield.  Now  this  was  camouflage,  for  Me- 
nappus,  King  of  Aquileia,  being  short  of 
soldiers,  had  set  up  wooden  images  on  the 
battlements.  One  of  the  Hunnish  chiefs 
discovered  this  by  loosing  his  hawk  at  the 
wall.  The  bird  flew  up  and  lit  upon  the 
helmet  of  one  of  the  soldiers — and  was  not 
shaken  off.  Seeing  this  the  Huns  attacked 
and  entered,  putting  the  population  to  the 
sword  and  demolishing  the  city  so  com- 
pletely that  the  antiquarian  can  find  little 
on  the  site  to  reward  his  search. 

The  inhabitants,  the  Veneti.  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  Scourge  of  God,  fled  to 
the  sea  and  took  refuge  on  the  islands  and 
the  sandbars  of  the  Adriatic  shore,  where 
the  barbarians,  being  horsemen  and  not 
boatmen,  could  not  follow  them.  The  peo- 
ple of  Altinum  at  the  mouth  of  the  Piave 
River  (where  the  Austrians  are  now  try- 
ing to  cross)  were  driven  to  despair  when 
the  Lombards  overran  the  country.  For 
three  clays  they  fasted  and  prayed  for  guid- 
ance. On  the  evening  of  the  third  day 
Paid,  their  bishop,  climbed  the  campanile. 
He  looked  toward  the  land,  there  were  the 
Longbeards  waiting  like  wolves  for  their 
prey.  He  looked  toward  the  sea  and  beheld 
a  glittering  pathway  marked  by  the  star- 
light on  the  lagoon  to  the  lido  or  sandbar 
that  shut  out  the  sea.  So  Bishop  Paul  and 
his  flock  took  boats  and,  following  the 
heavenly  guidance,  settled  on  the  Grado. 

Further  down  the  coast  there  was  an- 
other island,  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  a  strip  of  deep  water  (virus  alius  or 
Rial  to)  and  unoccupied  save  for  the  hut  of 
one  lone  fisherman  named  Johannes  Bonus, 
which  I  take  it  is  Latin  for  Honest  John. 
Honest  or  not,  his  title  to  his  island  home 
did  not  secure  him  against  the  crowd  of 
refugees  from  Aquileia  and  Altinum  who 
invaded  it  at  noon  on  March  25,  4LM  A.  D. 

But  these  were  enterprizing  folk  and 
did  not  long  remain  dependent  upon  his 
hospitality  or  his  craft.  They  made  a  boat, 
La  Nave  of  D'Annunzio,  and  next  a  bigger 
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If  you  are  interested  in  home  beautifying  send  for  our 
booklet.  It  gives  practical  suggestions  on  how  to  make  your 
home  artistic,  cheery  and  inviting. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 
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•one  and  then  a  bigger  still.  From  fishing 
they  took  to  trading  and  made  money.  As 
the  City  on  the  Seven  Hills  declined  the 
'City  on  the  Twelve  Islands  rose  and  while 
the  rest  of  western  Europe  fell  under  the 
sway  of  the  Teuton  Venice  remained  free. 
But  Venice  is  another  story  which  I  hope 
I  shall  have  no  occasion  to  tell. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  quar- 
ter from  which  danger  threatens  Italy, 
the  Trentino.  This  mountain  bastion  juts 
down  into  the  Venetian  plain  to  Lake 
Garda,  of  which  Austria  holds  the  upper 
half.  At  the  foot  of  Lago  di  Garda  are 
four  fortified  cities,  Peschiera.  Mantua, 
Verona  and  Legnago,  forming  the  famous 
Quadrilateral  by  which  Austria  held  her 
grip  on  Italy.  Mantua  was  Virgil's  birth- 
place, Mantua  me  genuit,  and  he  works 
an  allusion  to  it  into  the  Aeneid  : 

,   .   .   Great  Mantua,   rich  in   fame, 
And  rich   in   heroes,   tho   diversely   bred. 

Mincius  in  front,  veiled  in  his  sedges  grey, 
Fair  stream,  whose  birth  from  sire  Benacus  flows 
Shines  on  the  poop,  and  seaward  points  the  way. 
Benacus  was  the  Latin  name  for  Lake 
Garda  from  which  the  Mincius  (now 
Mincio)  River  flows  seaward.  The  lake 
"had  and  has  a  bad  reputation  for  squalls. 
Fluctibus  et  frenitu  assurgens  Benacr 
■marino,  as  Virgil  puts  it,  or  in  Addison's 
superfluent  verse : 

Here,   vexed  by  winter  storms   Benacus  raves, 
Confused  with  working  sands  and  rolling  waves  ; 
Rough  and  tumultuous  like  a  sea  it  lies, 
So   loud   the   tempest   roars,   so   high   the  billows 
rise. 
It  will    be   noticed   from    the   map   that 
Lake  Garda  is  split  at  the  bottom  by  what 
the    Latins    and    French    call    an    almost 
island    (paene-insular,   or    presqu'ile).   Ca- 
tullus, who  was  born   at  Verona,   had  his 
villa  here  at  Sirmio  and  gave  to  the  locality 
praise    for    which    the    proprietors    of    the 
lake   resorts   ever   since  had   reason   to   be 
I  grateful.    The    translation    I    quote    is.    as 
<  the  reader  might  guess,  by  Tom  Moore : 

Sweet   Sirmio!   thou,   the   very   eye 

Of   all   peninsulas   and   isles 
That  in  our  lakes  of  silver  lie 

Or  sleep,  enwreathed  by  Neptune's  smiles. 
And  thou,  fair  lake,  whose  water  quaffs 

The  light   of   heaven   like   Lydia's   sea, 
Rejoice,    rejoice, — let    all    that    laughs 

Abroad,  at  home,  laugh  out  for  me. 

Tennyson  makes  a  graceful  use  of  this 
in  his  "Frater  Ave  Atque  Vale,"  ending: 
Gazing    at    the    Lydian    laughter    of    the    Garda 

Lake  below, 
Sweet   Catullus's    all-but-island,   olive-silvery   Sir- 
mio ! 

But  our  best  poet  guide  to  this  district 
is  Dante,  who  lived  in  Trent  for  a  while. 
Here  is  his  description  of  Lake  Garda,  or 
Benaco,   according   to   Longfellow : 

Above  in  beauteous  Italy  lies  a  lake 

At  the  Alps   foot  that  shuts  in   Germany 
Over  Tyrol,   and  has  the  name  Benaco. 

By    a   thousand   springs,    I   think,    and    mora   is 
bathed, 
'Twixt  Garda  and   Val   Camonica,   Pennino, 
With   water  that   grows  stagnant  in   that   lake. 

Midway   a   place    where   the    Trentine   pastor, 
And   he   of   Brescia,   and   the   Veronese 
Might  give  his  blessing  if  he  passed  that  way, 

Sitteth    Peschiera,   fortress   fair  and   strong. 

To    front    the    Brescians    and    the    Benramasks. 
Where  round  about  the  bank  descendeth  lowest 

There  of   necessity  must  fall   whatever 
In    bosom    of    Benaco    cannot   stay 
And  grows  a  river  down  thru  verdant  pastures. 

Soon  as  the  water  doth  begin  to  run. 

No   more   Benaco   is   it  called,   but   Mincio, 
Far  as  Governo,   where  it  falls  into  the  Po. 

Not  far  it  runs  before  it   finds   a  plain 

In  which  it  spreads  itself  and  makes  it  marshy, 
And  oft  'tis  wont  in  summer  to  be  sickly. 

Translated  into  geographical  language 
this  means  that  the  dioceses  of  the  bishops 
r>f  Verona,  Trent  and  Brescia  met  at 
Gnrda.  Brescia  lies  west  of  the  lake,  and 
as  you  hnvo  seen  in  your  morning  paper 
the  Austrians  arc  trying  to  reach  it  by  a 
drive  down  the  Camonica  valley  from  the 
Apennines    (Pennino). 

If    the    Italians    lose    their    present    line 
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During  the  last  quarter-century,  we 
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from  the  beginning. 
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on  the  Piave  River,  they  will  fall  back 
upon  the  Adige,  which  flows  past  Trent 
and  Verona  to  the  sea  below  Venice.  The 
canyon  thru  which  it  emerges  from  the 
Tientino  served  Dante  for  a  model  of  the 
scenery  of  Hell.  The  Austro-German 
armies  have  during  the  past  month  crost 
the  Tagliamento  River  on  the  east  and 
the  Adige  River  on  the  west  and  are  now 
trying  to  cross  the  Piave  and  Brenta  Riv- 
ers. The  Dante  reader  needs  no  war-map 
to  this  battlefield.  The  poet  frequently  al- 
ludes to  it,  not  in  complimentary  terms : 

The  crowd  that  are  now  girt 

By  Adege  and  Tagliamento,  still 

Impenitently   scourged. 

.   .   .   In  that  part 

Of  the  depraved  Italian  land  which  lies 

Between   Rialto  and  the  fountain  springs 

Of  Brenta  and  Piava,  .  .  . 

The  web  is  now  a-warping.   Feltro,  too. 

Shall  sorrow  for  its  godless  shepherd's  fault. 

But  from  near  Feltro  (which  the  Aus- 
trians  took  the  other  day)  is  to  come  the 
future  deliverer  of  Italy.  "He  shall  not 
feed  on  lands  or  goods,  but  wisdom  and 
love  and  valor,  and  his  birthplace  shall  be 
between  Feltro  and  Feltro."  One  Feltro 
is  easy  to  find  on  the  map,  but  where  the 
other  is  has  been  a  puzzle  to  commenta- 
tors. 

Dante,  altho  his  name  has  become  the 
slogan  cf  Italian  nationalism  and  expan- 
sionism, was  what  Ave  should  call  a  pro- 
German.  His  name,  Alighieri,  indicates  his 
Teuton  blood.  In  that  incessant  quarrel 
between  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines  that 
reduced  Italy  to  a  state  of  anarchy  like 
Russia  of  today  he  espoused  the  latter 
party.  That  is,  he  championed  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  against  the  Holy  Roman 
Church.  He  called  upon  the  emperor  to 
conquer  Italy  and  cursed  him  when  he 
would  not : 

Ah  !  servile  Italy,  grief's  hostelry! 

A   ship   without  a   pilot    in    great   tempest! 

Ah  !  people  thou  that  oughtest  to  be  devout 

And   to  let  Caesar  sit   upon   the  saddle.   ... 

O    German    Albert!    who   abandonest 

Her  that  hath  grown  recalcitrant  and  savage. 

The  prophecy  of  the  future  deliverer  of 
Italy  was  spoken  by  Cunizza  da  Romano, 
whom,  very  unexpectedly  considering  her 
past,  we  meet  in  Paradise.  One  of  her 
lovers,  Sordello,  we  are  familiar  with,  by 
name  at  least.  Browning,  with  a  poet's 
license,  calls  her  Palma  instead  of  Cuniz- 
za. The  plot  relates  to  this  region,  but  I 
cannot  recommend  it  as  a  guide  to  begin- 
ners. Only  those  who  have  taken  the 
thirty-third  degree  in  the  Browning  Club 
nnderstand  what  "Sordello"  means,  and 
they,  of  course,  cannot  tell.  One  baffled 
neophyte  confest  that  of  the  1PA  pages  he 
only  understood  two  lines,  and  they  were 
both  lies.  These  were  the  first  line : 

Who  will  may  hear  Sordello's  story  told, 
and  the  last  line : 

Who  would  has  heard  Sordello's  story  told. 

But  those  who  are  discouraged  by  "Sor- 
dello"  will  en'oy  "Pippa  Passes,"  and  this 
is  more  to  the  point  since  one  act  deals 
with  a  conspiracy  to  free  Italy  from  the 
Austrians.  Asolo,  where  Pippa  worked  in 
the  silk  mills  with  only  one  holiday  a  year 
but  that  well  spent,  lies  on  the  plateau  be- 
tween  the  Brenta  and  the  Piave,  down 
which  the  Austrians  are  now  striving  to 
force  their  way. 

"Delicious  Asolo,"  Browning  says,  was 
"my  first  love  among  Italian  cities" — it 
was  also  his  last.  For  many  years  after 
he  had  first  visited  it  in  1838  he  dreamed 
about  going  there  again  ;  always  the  same 
dream,  that  he  was  traveling  with  a  friend 
and  caught  sight  of  Asolo  sparkling  in  the 
sunshine  on  the  hillside.  He  tried  to  get 
to  it,  but  could  never  reach  it.  Something 
seemed  to  be  in  the  way  and  the  struggle 
waked    him.    Finally    he    did    get    to    Asolo 
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Reoonls.     A  practical,    phonetic,    ehort  cuurije  for   Military 
bervice.      AIbo  Spanish,  Fronob,  Italian,  German  by  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  method 
and  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry.   t 

The  living  voice  of  a  native  professor  pronouucee  the  foreign 
lantriia  ->■,  over  and  over,  until  i  oil  know  it.  Our  Reeonla 
fltullpbonosraphs.  Write  for  Military  Circular,  Uooklet 
and  Tree  Trial  Ofler.  Easy  payments. 

The  Language  Phone  Method 
975  Putnam  Bldg.,  2  W.  45th  Street,  N.  Y. 


SPANISH, FRENCH 
ITALIAN.CERMAN 


SUCCESSFUL  FARMING 

In  order  to  make  a  success  at  farming,  you  must 
understand  this  business.  Don't  try  to  go  on  a 
farm  without  a  scientific  training.  We  teach  you 
the  business  principles  of  successful  farming  and 
show  you  how  to  make  big  money.  Practical  farm- 
ers who  have  had  years  of  farming  experience  are 
now    making    more    money    after    taking   our   courses. 

WE  TEACH  YOU  BY  MAIL. 

rinht  in  your  own  home  during  npnre  time.  T.i.w 
cost,    easy    terms.      Illustrated   Catalog  on  request. 

THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 


202-47  News  Bldg.. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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but  only  to  die  shortly  after.  His  last  book 
of  verse,  partly  written  there  and  named 
for  it  "Asolando"  was  published  in  London 
on  the  day  he  died  in  Venice,  where  he  had 
gone  for  medical  relief  after  catching  his 
fatal  cold  in  the  Cet  La  Mura  villa  at 
Asolo.  He  had  planned  to  build  a  cam- 
panile at  Asolo  to  be  called  "Pippa's 
Tower"  and  high  enough  so  Venice  could 
be  seen  from  its  top.  This  would  have 
formed  a  proper  foil  or  antidote  for  the 
tower  of  San  Zeno,  near  Asolo,  the  strong- 
hold of  "the  thin,  gray,  wizened,  dwarfish 
■devil  Eccelin,"  as  Browning  calls  him 
whom  Dante  consigned  to  the  seventh  cir- 
cle of  the  Inferno. 

Mrs.  Browning's  ardent  championship  of 
Italian  freedom  was  the  inspiration  or  at 
least  the  instigation  of  much  of  her  poetry. 
Her  "First  News  from  Villafranca"  is  par-( 
ticularly  appropriate  to  quote  now : 

Peace,  peace,  peace,  do  you  say? 

■What! — with  the  enemy's  guns  in  our  ears? 

With  the  country's  wrongs  not  rendered  back? 
What! — while   Austria  stands   at  bay 

In   Mantua  and  our  Venice  bears 

The  curst  flag  of  the  yellow  and  black? 

Peace,  peace,  is  still  your  word  ? 

We  say  you   lie  then! — that  is   plain. 
There  is  ro  peace  and  shall  be  none. 

Our  very  Dead  would  cry  "Absurd  !" 
And  elisor  lhat  they  died  in  vain 
And  whine  to  come  back  to  the  sun. 

Hush  !   more  reverence  for  the  Dead ! 
They  *ve  done  the  most  for  Ita'.y  _ 
Evermore  since  the  earth   was  fair. 

Now   would   that   we  had   died   instead. 
Still  dream'ng  peace  meant  liberty. 
And  did  not,  could  not  mean  despair. 

This  battlefield  is  Ruskin-land  as  well 
as  Browning-land.  Tourists  use  Ruskin 
as  a  guide  to  towns,  but  they  are  strangely 
reluctant  to  follow  him  afield.  But  Ruskin 
took  as  much  interest  in  geology  as  in 
architecture,  and  he  was  fonder  of  peas- 
ants than  of  popes  and  princes.  The  letters 
of  Miss  Francesca  Alexander,  daughter  of 
a  Boston  painter,  descriptive  of  the  peas- 
ant life  of  the  Garda,  Asiago  and  Bas- 
sano  region,  "the  strangest  and  most  out- 
of-the-world  corner  of  the  Veneto,"  were 
published  by  Ruskin  under  the  title  of 
"Christ's  Folk  in  the  Apennines."  One  of 
her  "Songs  of  Tuscany"  is  the  "Ballad  of 
Santa  Zita,"  the  canonized  hired-girl  from 
whom  was  named  the  Italian  princess  who 
Is  now  Empress  of  Austria. 

What  Ruskin  saw  of  Italy's  past  and 
future  from  the  hights  the  Austrians  hold 
he  tells  in  one  of  his  "Fors  Clavigera"  let- 
ters to  workingmen  : 

This  day  last  year,  I  was  walking  with  a  dear 
friend  and  resting  long,  laid  on  the  dry  leaves, 
in  the  sunset,  under  the  vineyard  trellises  of  the 
little  range  of  hills  which,  five  miles  west  of 
Verona,  look  down  on  the  Lago  di  Garda  at  about 
the  distance  froTn  its  shore  that  Cana  is  from 
the  Lake  of  Galilee: — (the  Madonna  had  walked 
to  the  bridal  some  four  miles  and  a  half).  It 
was  a  Sunday  evening  golden  and  calm  ;  a'l  the 
vine  leaves  quiet ;  and  the  soft  c!ouds  held  at 
pause  in  the  west,  round  the  mountains  that 
Virgil  knew  so  we'l,  blue  above  the  level  reeds 
of  Mincio.  But  we  had  to  get  under  the  crest  of 
the  hill,  and  lie  down  under  cover,  as  if  avoiding 
an  enemy's  fire,  to  get  out  of  hearing  of  the 
discordant  practise  in  fanfaronade,  of  the  mili- 
tary recruits  of  the  village, — modern  Ita!y,  un- 
der the  teaching  of  the  Marsyas  of  Mincio,  de- 
lighting herself  on  the  Lord's  day  in  that,  doubt- 
less, much  civi'ized,  but  far  from  mel'.ifluous 
manner:  triumphing  that  her  monasteries  were 
now  for  the  most  part  turned  into  barracks  and 
her  chapels  into  stables.  ...  If  ever  peace  and 
joy  and  sweet  life  on  earth  might  be  possible 
for  men  it  is  so  here,  and  in  such  places, — -few 
on  the  wide  earth  but  many  in  the  bosom  of 
infinitely  blest,  infinitely  desolate  Italy.  ...  A 
worthy  and  gentle  race ;  but  utterly  poor,  utterly 
untaught  the  things  that  in  this  world  make  for 
their  peace.  Taught  anciently,  other  things,  by 
the  steel  of  Ezzelin  ;  taught  anew  the  same  les- 
son by  the  victor  of  Arco'a  and  the  vanquished 
of  Solferino, — -and  the  supreme  evil  risen  on  the 
ruin  of  both. 

There  they  sate — the  true  race  of  northern 
Italy,  mere  prey  for  the  vulture — patient,  silent, 
hopeless,  careless.  .  .  .  And  their  blood  has 
been  poured  out  like  water,  age  after  age,  and 
risen  around  the  winepress,  even  to  the  horse- 
bridles. 


TO  CALIFORNIA 

on  the  famous  SUNSET  LIMITED — through  Louisiana,  with  its 
typical  southern  plantation  scenes;  Texas,  with  its  great  plains 
and  mountain  ranges;  along  the  Mexican  border,  and  through 
Arizona — via  the 


SUNSET  ROUTE 


San  Antonio 


San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles 

THE  APACHE  TRAIL  auto  trip  between  Globe  and  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
affords  a  fascinating  diversion  on  the  way.  Vast  Canyons,  ancient  Cliff  Dwell- 
ings, and  the  famous  ROOSEVELT  DAM  are  some  of  the  objects  of  interest 
on  the  Trail.  Through  sleepers  direct  to  the  Trail.  Literature  and  further 
information  sent  on  request. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  LINES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
So.  Pacific  Bldg. 


The  Independent 


Will  Make  a  Most  Acceptable 
CHRISTMAS    GIFT 


Insures  greatest  resistance  to  rust  and  corrosion,  and 
gives  positive  protection  from  fire  and  weather. 
Specially  adapted  for  roofing  and  siding  factories, 
shops,  farm  buildings,  warehouses,  garages,  etc. 


;     PimVt'lBGH 
Ktr.nAr 


Insist  upon  having  Corrugated  and 
Formed  Roofing  and  Siding  Products 
madefrom  Apollo-Keystone  Cop- 
per Steel  Galvanized  Sheets — high- 
est quality  and  best  known  galvan- 
ized sheets  manufactured.  Actual 
time  and  service  tests  have  proved 
the  superior  durability  of  the  copper 
steel  alloy.     Look  for  the  Keystone 


pin'sBuacH 


i&nfti 


We  also  manufacture  Sheet  anil  Tin 
Mill   Products  of  every  description. 

ncluding  KEYSTONE  Copper  Steel 
Black  and  Galvanized  Sheet;.  Koof- 

ng  Tin  Plates,  etc.  This  material 
gives  OBeQUaled  service  for  T.mks. 
Flumes.    Culverts.     Hooting.   Spout- 

Cornices,  and  all  forms  et  <-v 

sheet   metal    work.     Sold  by 
I  metal  merchants. 


added  below  regular  brand 

Send  for  booklets  "/tetter  Buildings"  and  "(,ofificr~-lts  Effect  upon  Steel  for  Roofinn  Tin  " 
valuable  to  IVtry  builder,  contractor  and  turner  of  roofs. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Friok  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


AX  artist  happened  to  meet  a  teacher 
of  Lis  boyhood  whom  he  had  not 
seen  for  years.  During  their  conver- 
sation she  inquired  with  true  pedagogic 
zeal.  "Did  any  of  the  work  in  my  grade 
make  a  lasting  impression  upon  you?"  He 
racked  his  brain,  but  high  school,  college 
and  three  years  of  study  abroad  had  effaced 
all  details  of  the  eighth  grade,  and  he  was 
constrained  to  reply,  "I  can  recall  abso- 
lutely nothing  except  the  stories  you  told 
us." 

Yes,  it  is  the  stories  that  persist,  and 
those  that  are  told  orally  make  an  espe- 
cially strong  impression  upon  the  hearer. 
No  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Percival 
Chubb  says,  "If  literature  is  to  regain  its 
sway  over  the  heart  and  its  ministry  in 
life,  there  must  be  a  greater  return  to 
the  oral  and  auditory  basis  of  appeal." 

Therefore  it  is  pleasant  to  find  in  this 
year's  harvest  of  books  a  volume  consist- 
ing of  two  distinct  parts.  One  is  a  treatise 
on  story-telling,  the  other  a  collection  of 
stories  "tried  and  true."  suitable  to  tell  to 
children.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  this 
is  the  first  book  of  that  type  that  has  been 
written.  Since  Sara  Cone  Bryant  published 
her  pioneer  work,  How  to  Tell  Stories  to 
Children,  at  least  a  dozen  books  similar  in 
scope  have  appeared. 

Now,  the  important  and  joyous  thing 
about  this  excellent  new  book,  Children's 
Stories  and  How  to  Tell  Them,  by  J.  Berg 
Esenwein  and  Marietta  Stockard,  is  that 
it  indicates  a  reiterated  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  authors  and  publishers  that  story 
telling  is  an  important  factor  in  life. 

Mothers  seem  to  recognize  this  instinc- 
tively wlnii  they  croon  little  stories  to  the 
babies.  In  the  kindergarten  story-telling 
has  always  held  its  place  on  the  program. 
It  has  crept  up  thru  the  grades  into  the 
high  school  and  university.  There  are  pro- 
fessional story-tellers  as  there  are  profes- 
sional lecturers  or  actors. 

Nevertheless  story-telling,  like  woman, 
has  a  very  definite  place  in  the  home. 
What  parent  has  not  heard  in  pleading 
tones,  "Tell  me  what  you  did  when  you 
were  little"?  Mosl  families  have  some  tales 
of  heroism  on  the  part  of  parent  or 
grandpa n  ots  which  are  worthy  of  hand- 
ing down  from  generation  to  generation. 
Children,  as  well  as  their  elders,  have  a 
personal  interest  and  pride  in  such  nar- 
ratives that  no  "book  story"  can  arouse. 
Moreover,  these  stories  give  them  stand- 
ards which  they  feel  in  honor  hound  to 
maintain. 

One  mother  told  her  children  long  years 
ago  of  a  fearsome  journey  that  she  made 
thru  a  dark  forest  in  her  childhood.  Many 
a  time  have  those  children,  grown  to  men 
and  women,  steadily  faced  some  painful 
K-ne.  sustained  by  the  thought  of  their 
mother's  courage. 

Any  one  prizes  a  piece  of  old  mahogany, 
a  bit  of  silver  or  a  jewel  that  has  descend- 
ed in  the  family,  but  far  more  precious  are 
these  family  traditions— the  things  unseen 
■which  are  eternal.  Several  of  the  new 
books  this  year  are  ideal  stories  or  col- 
lections of  stories  of  this  sort. 
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New  Books 

for  the 
Youngsters 


Naturally  no  family  can  have  enough  of 
its  own  stories  to  supply  all  the  demands, 
but  happily  children  are  easily  satisfied 
and  one  can  find  fascinating  tales  else- 
where. Books  can  often  be  classified  into 
stories  that  will  tell  and  stories  that  won't 
tell.  Fifty  of  the  former  class  are  included 
in  the  new  book  by  Dr.  Esenwein.  The 
kind  that  won't  tell  are  usually  exprest  In 
such  exquisite  language  that  any  change 
in  it  is  like  mutilating  a  lovely  statue. 
Such  stories  are  best  read  aloud.  The 
Broom  Fairies,  the  Stories  of  Anatole 
France  and  the  Little  Angels  belong  here. 

Reading  aloud  is  an  art  we  have  almost 
lost  sight  of  in  the  rush  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Yet  it  is  a  definite  loss  in  family 
unity.  It  is  the  common  pleasures  which 
help  link  parents  and  children  together, 
and  reading  aloud  is  one  of  the  pleasures 
most  easily  attained. 

When  all  the  world  is  knitting,  why 
should  not  reading  aloud  be  carried  on  at 
the  same  time,  at  least  within  the  home? 
Surely  not  for  a  lack  of  enticing  books. 

Last  year  a  Christmas  shopper  observed 
in  a  large  department  store  two  women 
trying  to  select  a  present  for  the  daughter 
of  one  of  them.  Article  after  article  was 
proposal  and  rejected.  PMnally  a  book  was 
suggested.  "Oh,  no !"  exclaimed  the  mother, 
"she  does  not  need  a  book  ;  she  has  one 
already." 

Now  that  so  many  books  are  loaned  to 
school  children,  it  is  more  than  ever  im- 
portant that  they  should  have  as  many  as 
possible  for  their  own  permanent  posses- 
sion. This  is  especially  true  of  books  they 
will  need  to  refer  to  at  later  periods  of 
life — books  on  history  and  mythology  may 
be  particularly  valuable. 

At  the  season  of  giving,  books  are  a  wise 
choice.  When  toys  are  broken  and  useful 
presents  worn  out,  the  book  remains,  a  last- 
ing joy. 

Fairies  and  Their  Magic 

The  key  to  much  of  the  finest  literature 
is  in  possession  of  the  child  who  is  familiar 
with  the  old  fairy  tales.  They  are  of  the 
greatest  value  in  forming  a  child's  literary 
taste  and  in  developing  true  imaginative 
qualities. 

Stokes's  "Wonder  Book  of  Fairy  Talcs  is 
a  comprehensive  collection  of  most  all  of 


the  stories  that  children  love  best,  includ- 
ing popular  old  tales  from  Hans  Andersen, 
"The  Arabian  Nights,"  Grim  and  Per- 
rault,  and  two  modern  stories,  "The  Tale 
of  Peter  Rabbit"  and  "The  Story  of  Little 
Black  Sambo."  Every  story  has  a  full-page 
drawing,  most  of  them  in  colors,  and,  in 
addition,  a  descriptive  headpiece  and  tail- 
piece done  by  Florence  Choate  and  Eliza- 
beth Curtis. 

Ethel  M.  Gate  has  written  some  delight- 
ful new  fairy  stories  in  the  book  The 
Broom  Fairies,  suitable  to  be  read  to  or 
by  a  youngster.  The  language  is  charming 
and   simple. 

Sarah  Stokes  Halkett  (Aunt  Sadie) 
who  possesses  a  marvelous  capacity  for  in- 
vention and  delicate  fancy,  has  written  the 
stories  of  the  flowers,  such  as  Blue-bells 
and  Indian-Pipes.  The  stories  so  rich  in 
fancy  and  the  distinctive  illustrations  by 
Katharine  Pyle  which  grace  the  pages  will 
charm  the  imaginative  child. 

Patten  Beard  has  collected  the  best  fairy 
tales  in  the  English  language,  from  Grimm, 
from    "The    Arabian    Nights,"    "Tales    of 
Perrault"  and  many  others.   The  compiler  ^ 
has  illustrated   the   book   with   pictures  of  * 
toys.    Mother    Goose    and    toys    is    such    a  J 
happy  combination.  > 

Gertrude  Kay,  the  author  of  the  Book 
of  Seven  Wishes,  tinderstands  the  dream  ! 
and  wish-life  of  the  child.  She  has  writ-  ' 
ten  these  stories  of  the  discontented  wish, 
the  rainy  day  wish,  a  little  cripple's  wish, 
a  runaway  wish,  a  selfish  wish,  a  very 
happy  wish  and  a  wicked  wish  with  keen 
insight  into  and  sympathy  with  the  child's 
point  of  view. 

Let's  Act  It  Out 

More  Fairy  Tale  Plays,  by  Marguerite 
Merington,  is  an  arrangement  for  the  stage 
of  four  old  favorites  such  as  Hansel  and 
Gretel  and  Puss  in  Boots. 

The  White  Christmas,  by  Walter  Ben 
Hare,  is  a  collection  of  Christmas  plays 
suitable  for  almost  any  age.  The  first  rep- 
resents the  Biblical  Christmas.  They  are 
"merry  plays"  and  the  instructions  for  pro- 
ducing them  are  very  complete. 

The  dramatic  instinct  found  in  nearly 
every  child  can  find  expression  in  Lindsey 
Barbee's  Let's  Pretend.  There  are  such  at- 
tractive titles  as  "The  Ever-Ever  Land" 
and  "When  the  Toys  Awake." 


Animal  Tales 


Animal  stories  make  a  special  appeal  to 
small  children  so  Uncle  Squcaky's  Vacar 
Hon,  by  Nellie  M.  Leonard,  will  interest 
them  by  its  account  of  the  adventures  of 
the  Mouse  family  and  its  amusing  illus- 
trations. 

There  is  much  information  about  birds 
with  four  illustrations  in  color  in  Mary 
Graham  Bonner's  Daddy's  Bed  Time  Bird 
Stories. 

The   Funnyfeathers,   by   Lansing   Camp- 
bell,   tells    all    about    the    adventures    and 
mishaps  of  the  comic  folk  in  the  Barnyard, 
The  Dinky  Ducklings,  Panty  Banty,  Daffy 
Duck,    Sly    Old    Crooky    Crow 
and  Pidgy  the  Poet  cannot  but 
please    the    child    and    increase 
his  friendly  interest  in  and  com- 
radeship    with     all    such     crea- 
tures. 
Little   Boy  Bear,   by   Belle   Maniates,   is 
an    imaginative    account    of    a    polar    bear 
cub,  his  mother  and  a  Little  boy* 
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Fighting  for  Peace 

By  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

Minister    of    the    United    States    to    Holland 
for  the  First  Three  Years  of  the   War 

A  vivid  view  of  the  origin,  condi- 
tions, and  right  conclusion  of  the  war, 
from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  is 
very  close  to  it  and  who_  had  intimate 
personal  experiences  which  illuminate 
the  subject  with  the  light  of  reality. 

$1.25  net 

On  the  Right  of  the 
British  Line 

By  CAPTAIN  GILBERT  NOBBS, 
Late  L.  R.  B. 

"His  picture  of  life  in  the  trenches 
is  vivid  and  thrilling.  One  feels  that 
it  is  authentic.  Those  who  have  read 
Kmpey  should  read  Nabbs.  Each  sup- 
plements the  other."  —  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger. 

Henry  van  Dyke'says 

"It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  very  best, 
most  truthful,  and  most  moving  books 
on  the  war  that  I  have  read." 

$1.25  net 

My  War  Diary 

By  MADAME  WADDINGTON 

"Madame  Waddington's  _  easy  pen 
never  was  more  facile  than  it  is  in  this 
spontaneous  outpouring  of  her  feelings 
through  the  terrible  times  of  which  she 
was  an  interested  witness." — Philadel- 
phia Public  Ledger.  $1.50  net 

Adventures  and  Letters  of 
Richard  Harding  Davis 

Edited  by  His  Brother 
CHARLES  BELMONT  DAVIS 

No  man  of  his  generation  probably 
read  into  life  or  took  from  it  so  much 
of  romance  and  adventure  as  did  Rich- 
ard Harding  Davis.  The  dare-devil 
reporter  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
York— the  creator  of  "Gallagher"— 
never  grew  up. 

These  letters  enable  the  public  to 
share  with  Mr.  Davis'  friends  the 
pleasure  of  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
this  remarkable  man. 

Profusely  illustrated  from  portraits, 
photographs,  and  snap-shots  gathered 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  $2.50  net 

John  Keats 

His  Life  and  Poetry,  His  'Friends, 

Critics,  and  After-Fame 

By  SIR  SIDNEY  COLVIN 

The  wealth  of  material  which  now 
enables  every  side  of  Keats's  brief  life 
to  be  thoroughly  known  is  distilled  and 
clarified  into  a  narrative  and  a  psycho- 
logical study  of  absorbing  interest  and 
of  the  most  intelligent  sympathy;  so 
that  Keats,  both  as  man  and  poet,  is 
made  to  live  with  a  vividness  that  is 
rare  indeed  and  with  a  truth  which  the 
reader  feels  instinctively. 

Illustrated.     $4.50  net 


Poems  by  Alan  Seeger 

"There  are  verses  here  to  which 
youth  will  turn  with  kindling  eyes  and 
responding  heart-throb  when  once 
again  the  nations  shall  stand  face  to 
face  with  war  for  what  they  deem  the 
highest  and  truest  and  best." — New 
York  Tribune. 

Seventh  printing.     Cloth.     $1.25  net 

The  Red  Flower 

Poems  Written  in  War  Time 
By  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

Henry  van  Dyke,  who  has  just  been 
crowned  as  a  poet  by  the  highest  honor 
that  Oxford  gives,  has  put  in  this 
volume  the  poetic  results  of  his  inti- 
mate contact  with  the  great  war.  It 
includes  "The  Red  Flower,"  "War 
Music,"  "The  Glory  of  Ships,"  "Jeanne 
d'Arc  Returns"  and  some  twenty  other 
poems.  50  cents  net 

The  Life  of  Jesus  for 
Young  People 

By  WILLIAM  BYRON   FORBUSH 

Author  of  "The  Boy  Problem."  "Child 
Study  and  Child  Training,"  and  "The  Com- 
ing   Generation" 

This  beautifully  illustrated  "Life  of 
Jesus"  is  uniform  in  size  and  style 
with  "The  Story  of  Our  Bible."  It  is 
a  deeply  constructive  story  of  the  life 
of  the  Master  for  young  people,  in 
which  modern  difficulties  are  faced 
without  doubt  or  alarm,  the  result  of 
which  should  be  a  faith  that  cannot  be 
shaken  and  that  will  never  have  any- 
thing to  unlearn. 

In  a  box.     $1.50  net 

The  Story  of  Our  Bible 

By  HAROLD  B.  HUNTING 

This  book  contains  a  scholarly  and 
interesting  presentation  of  what  has 
been  learned  through  centuries  of 
study  about  the  making  of  the  several 
books  that  compose  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New.  The  story  deals  with 
the  men  and  women  who  wrote  these 
books,  tells  why  they  wrote  them  and 
what  results  they  achieved,  and  shows 
how  their  writings  were  preserved  and 
brought  together  so  that  the  Bible 
grew  to  be  what  it  is  today. 

Twenty-four  full-page  half-tone  il- 
lustrations in  color.  Bound  in  purple 
cloth,  stamped  in  gold.     Crown  8vo. 

$1.50  net 

The  Social  Teachings  of  the 
Prophets  and  Jesus 

By  PROF.  CHARLES  FOSTER  KENT, 
Ph.  D.,  of  Yale 

In  this  book  Professor  Kent  traces 
the  development  of  the  social  con- 
science among  the  Hebrews  from  its 
earliest  beginnings  down  to  its  cul- 
mination in  the  social  message  of 
Jesus,  as  found  in  the  Gospels  and  in- 
terpreted by  Paul  and  the  other  great 
leaders  of  the  early  Christian  Church. 

$1.50  net 


The  Human  Element  in  the 
Making  of  a  Christian 

By  BERTHA  CONDE 

Senior  Student  Secretary  for  the  National 
Hoard  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association. 

The  study  of  the  human  elements  in 
the  making  of  a  Christian  is  the  first 
step  to  effective  personal  work.  This 
clear,  spirited  and  inspiring  book  will 
be  hailed  with  delight  by  all  who  are 
endeavoring  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  victorious   Christian  life. 

Cloth.     $1.00  net 

A  Social  Theory  of 
Religious  Education 

By  GEORGE  ALBERT  COE 

Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary,   New    York. 

This  book  is  a  challenge.  It  is  opti- 
mistic and  practical.  The  author  holds 
that  when  the  principle  of  love  is  used 
as  an  inclusive  law  to  be  taught,  it 
yields  a  point  of  view  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  curriculum,  of  meth- 
ods, and  of  organization.  It  will  be 
invaluable  to  all  who  think  upon  the 
problem  of  creating  a  social  order  that 
shall  reflect  the  spirit  of  Jesus. 

Cloth.    $1.50  net 

A  Course  for  Beginners  in 
Religious  Education 

By  MARY  E.  RANKIN 

Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Education, 
Teachers'    College,    Columbia    University 

The  one  thought  constantly  kept  in 
mind  has  been  to  adapt  the  lessons  to 
the  thoughts,  feelings  and  actions  of 
child  life.  The  book  is  in  itself  a 
training-course  for  teachers  of  begin- 
ners. It  contains  chapters  on  Story 
Telling;  How  to  Teach  a  Hymn; 
Teaching  Beginners  to  Pray ;  Hand- 
work ;  complete  lessons  and  stories  for 
fifty-two  Sundays,  and  carefully  se- 
lected songs,  hymns,  quiet  music  and 
rhythms.  Cloth,     $1.25  net 

The  Evolution  of  the 
Hebrew  People 

And  Their  Influence  on  Civilization 
By  LAURA  H.  WILD 

Professor  of  Biblical  History  and  Literature. 
Mount    Holyoke    College. 

This  book  furnishes  the  foundation 
which  every  student  of  Hebrew  history 
must  have  if  he  is  to  understand  the 
development  of  the  life,  literature  and 
thought  of  the  Hebrews.  It  contains 
much  interesting  and  valuable  material 
not  readily  available  to  mosl  students 
in  colleges  or  to  general  readers  It  is 
written  in  a  clear,  attractive  style. 

Cloth.    $1  50  net 
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#oo&  Cfjeer  for  Camp  ana  Jf totfce 


An  exceedingly  valuable  book.  ..  .Every  American  soldier  will  be  helped  by  reading  it." — Boston  Transcript. 

HOW  TO  LIVE  AT  THE  FRONT 

By  Hector  MacQuarrie,  B.  A.,  Cantab. 

Second  Lieutenant,  Royal  Field  Artillery 

12  photographic  illustrations.     $1.-5  net 

Americans  will  appreciate  this  frank  and  truthful  presentation  of  facts  regarding  the  war  by  one  who  has  seen  three 
active  years  of  fighting.  It  gives  an  Ultimate  informative  and  stirring  account  of  Battle,  Fear,  Courage.  Disease,  Wise 
Precautions,  The  Tommy,  The  Poilu,  etc.,  etc.  This  Is  a  splendid  gift  for  your  soldier  son,  brother,  or  friend  in  the 
ranks.     It  will  help  him  materially  to  safeguard  his  character  and  lite. 

THE  WAR  AND  THE  BAGDAD  RAILWAY 

The  Story  of  Asia  Minor  and  its  Relation  to  the  Present  Conflict 

By  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

1j  illustrations  and  a  map.    $1.50  net 

A  book  that  tells  the  story  of  the  Pagdnd  Railway — one  of  the  primary  causes  of  the  war — in  a  most  interesting 
manner  and  connects  the  story  with  the  lomantic  past  of  the  gieat  Highway  across  Asia  Minor,  through  which  the 
Railway  passes.  The  book  makes  its  appeal  to  everyone  interested  in  the  problems  of  the  war.  A  complete  map  and 
jelected  illustrations  add  to  the  value  of  this  book,  which  will  take  a  unique  place  in  war  literature,  it  is  written 
by  one  who  haa  made  the  Easi  hl«  life  study. 

RELIGIONS  OF  THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

Edited  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Montgomery 
$2.50  net 

Is  an  authoritative  yet  popular  account  of  ancient  and  modern  religions  from  the  viewpoint  that  the  religion  of  each 
people  has  presented  the  highest  ideals  of  that  people.  The  authors  are  members  of  the  faculty  of  Religious  History 
oi  ine  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

POSSIBLY  THE  GIFT  YOU  WISH  TO  SELECT  IS  HERE 

IP  I  WFPF  TWENTY  AWC  by  William  Maxwell,  appeals  to  every  man.  old  or  young.  Filled  with 
ir  1  VVLIxL  1  VV  H«l ^1  1  I-V^l^lI-ij  a  wealth  of  pointed  anecdote  and  clever  allusion.  The  humor  is  de- 
lightful and  the  business  wisdom  which  it  contains  is  of  the  practical  kind.  A  snappy  book  with  a  punch.  12  illus- 
trations.   SI- 25  net,. 

Newton 
A   Lim- 
ited Edition.      A  Virginia  book  presenting  the  very  life  and  spirit  of  the  Old  Dominion  in  text  and  illustrations  in  a 
manner  that  makes  the  book  unique  among  Virginia  volumes.    yJ  illustrations.     Handsome  binding.    Boxed.    StS.uO  net. 

EARLY  PHILADELPHIA,  ITS  PEOPLE,  LIFE  AND  PROGRESS, 

by  Horace  Mather  Lippincott  A  Limited  Edition.  The  cily  of  many  institutions  and  unimpeached  traditions  is 
presented  in  its  varying  aspects  by  one  who  knows  the  people  of  today  and  yesterday.  120  illustrations.  Handsome 
binding.     Boxed.     S^-OO  net. 

OLD  ROADS  OUT  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  )  hiladelphia  art  the  most  historic  in  Ameri- 
ca. Profuse  illustrations  and  suggestive  text  mark  the  book  as  a  prize  for  the  automobilist,  walker  and  historian.  117 
illustrations  and  a  map.      Handsome  binding      S'A.UO  net. 

RlNfS  *,y  Dr-  George  Frederick  Kunz  This  magnificently  illustrated  volume  might  have  been  called  The 
Ivll'IVJiJj  Kumance  ol  the  Ring,  as  all  of  importance  in  regard  to  the  sentimental,  religious  and  mystic  significance 
of  finger  rings  from  the  early  mythological  rings  to  the  little  circlet  of  today  is  treated  by  Dr.  Kunz  in  a  romantic  and 
fascinating  manner.  As  a  gift  book,  the  beauty  of  this  volume  makes  it  unexcelled,  as  a  reference  book  it  is  of  in- 
estimable value.     290  remarkable  illustrations.     Handsome  cloth,     lioxed.   $6.50  net. 

THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  OUTDOOR  ROSE  GROWING,  %££?£. 

New  I)e  Luxe  Fourth  Edition.  Rose  lovers  appreciate  the  unique  value  and  unsurpassed  beauty  of  this  volume.  They 
will  welcome  with  enthusiasm  this  new  edition  which  contains  added  illustrations  and  a  text  rewritten  and  reset.  There 
are  96  pictures  in  color,  o7  In  black  and  white,  charU  and  tables.     Decorated  cloth.     Boxed.    $6.uO  net. 

TRAINING  AND  REWARDS  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN,  ftSP-ff  S&St  Mii& 

LIVE  BY."  A  book  for  the  young  man  or  woman  who  is  considering  medicine  as  a  profession.  Dr.  Cabot  treats  the 
subject  in  a  fresh,  vigorous  fashion  that  will  appeal  not  only  to  students  and  doctors,  but  also  to  the  public  in  gen- 
eral.    Illustrated.    Si  -5  net. 

TUr  TWIPF  AMFRIPAM  by  Eleanor  M.  Ingram.  A  cracking  novel  for  these  days  in  which  the 
***!-■  *  VT  l\^ILi  /A.lVII-.rVI\^/-*lTI,  I'rnied  Slates  is  taking  a  part  in  the  world's  politics  The  author  of 
"FROM  THE  CAR  BEHIND"  has  written  a  delightful  story  of  the  hero  who  wins  fame  and  fortune  in  South  America 
and  woos  the  girl  in  New  York,     illustrated  in  color.    $l.i>5  net. 

A  MASON  BRANT 
detective  story,  thrilling  to  the  nth  degree,  with  an 
undercurrent  of  delightful  humor  and  a  background  of  nature  in  the  raw  at  a  wilderness  camp.  There  is  also  a  double 
love  affair  which  alone  would  make  the  success  of  any  novel.  This  is  a  book  with  real  character.  Illustrated  in  color. 
Si  35  net. 

A  novel,  romantic  and  wholesome,  with  scenes 
laid  in  two  continents.     A  thoroughly  fascinating  story.     A  splendid 
$1.25  net. 
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THE  RACCOON  LAKE  MYSTERY, by Nen MonroeHo,?kin3  PhD 


NANCY  FIRST  AND  LAST, b 

gift  for  young  women.     5  illustrations. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

THE  GREYFURS'  NEIGHBORS  and  THE 
ADVENTURES      OF      THE      GREYFUR 

FAMILY  are  ,uo  dc''ghtful  books  that  will  appeal  to 
'  c\ery  child  24  colored  pictures  in  each 
book,  showing  the  adventures  of  wood  mice,  squirrels  and 
other  creatures  of  field  and  forest.  Told  by  Vera  Nyce. 
Pictured   by   Helene   Nyce.      50  centa  net. 

TALES  OF  IRVING'S  ALHAMBRA,  j"us- 

'  trated 
In  color,  is  the  new  volume  in  the  Children's  Classic 
Series.  50  cents  net. 

TELL  ME   A    STORY   PICTURE    BOOK 

FAIRIES  AND  GOBLINS  FROM 

STORYLAND 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS  FROM  STORYLAND 

Simplified  by  Leila  TT.  Cheney,  are  three  unexcelled  story 
and  picture  boi.i       I   r    Ul6   'I  trier,    mother  and 

tie  little  ones  may  journey  into  the  bright  world  of  ad- 
venture. Each  book  has  24  pictures  in  color  by  Maria 
L    Kirk.    Each,  BO  cunts  net. 


OPENING    THE    WEST    WITH    LEWIS 

AMn  pi  ARK-  by  Edwin  L.  Sabin.  This  new  Trail 
rtiii^  v,xw»j\.iv,  illazer  COntains  adventure  and  plenty 
of  it,  true  history  and  fascinating  romance.  It  tells  of  a 
boy's  journev  upon  the  Oregon  Trail  with  Lewis  and 
Clark.     Illustrated.     $1.25  net. 

THE  BLUE  HERON'S  FEATHER,  b^'cpnetrt 

Holland.  A  fascinating  story  of  the  adventures  of  a 
young  Dutrl  boy  who.  in  the  days  of  Peter  Stuyvesant, 
tomes  to  New  Amsterdam  to  win  his  fortune.  Illus- 
trated. 31.25  net. 

WINONA  OF  CAMP  KARONYA,    byg^eY 

Widdemer.  A  charming  account  of  the  work  and  play  of 
a  group  of  Camp  I'irc  Girls  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
months.  By  the  author  of  "WINONA  OF  THE  CAMP 
FIRE."     Illustrated.     $1.25  net. 


WATER  BABIES, 


by  Charles  Kingsley.  Every 
nursery  library  should  contain  a 
eopy  of  this  classic  story.  It.  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  beautifully  illustrated  edition  than  this  new  one  in 
the  Stories  All  Children  Love  Series.  The  colored  pic- 
tures  are   bewitching.      $1  35  net. 


FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  BOOK  STORES 

publishers  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY  Philadelphia 


Altho  Burges  Johnson's  Animal  Rhymes 
(second  edition)  are  avowedly  for  "the 
instruction  of  youth,"  they  are  also  de- 
cidedly edifying  for  age. 

The  marvelous  adventures  of  little 
Kituk.  his  three  dogs  and  pet  Polar  bear 
as  they  went  to  the  Land  of  Missing  Men, 
is  the  material  of  An  Eskimo  Robinson 
Crusoe,  by  Roy  J.  Snell. 

Stories  for  Christmas 

There  will  be  many  happy  readers  of  In 
Santa  Claus's  House.  Little  orphan  Dot 
found  her  way  to  the  Christmas  Saint  and 
after  a  merry  visit  with  him  and  his 
Brownies  was  returned  to  the  city  as  a 
Christmas  gift  to  a  lovely  child  in  a  happy 
home.  The  story  is  told  by  Florence  Irwin 
and  is  illustrated  in  color. 

Giovanni,  Stories  of  an  Italian  Boy,  told 
by  Anita  B.  Ferris,  is  a  series  of  tales 
from  the  life  of  a  little  lad  in  Naples  who 
emigrates  to  New  York  and  becomes  a  true 
American.  It  is  an  illustrated  book  for 
little  children. 

The  Little  Angels,  by  Laura  Spencer 
Porter,  is  original  in  conception  and 
couched  in  exquisite  English.  Older  people 
will  enjoy  the  book  as  well  as  children. 

Dr.  Jefferson  shows  clearly  in  The  Land 
of  Enough  how  dreary  Christmas  would 
be  if  no  one  desired  anything  he  did  not 
already  possess. 

Most  attractive  with  its  clear  print  and 
colored  illustrations  is  Stella  Perry's  Angel 
of  Christmas.  It  has  a  message,  too — let 
not  the  Christmas  gift  be  purchased  with 
tainted  money. 

Another  Christmas  book  attractive  to  the 
eye  is  While  Shepherds  Watch.  This  is  a 
vivid  interpretation  of  the  Christ  story 
suitable  for  the  older  and  more  thoughtful 
children  and  for  adults. 

For  the  Little  Ones 

A  most  suggestive  collection  of  family 
stories  by  Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey,  Stories 
for  Any  Day,  will  prove  a  bit  of  mission- 
ary work  of  other  grown-ups  will  follow 
the  author's  example  and  hand  down  to 
the  next  generation  family  stories  and  tra- 
ditions. 

Similar  in  plan  is  When  Daddy  Was  a 
Boy,  by  Thomas  Wood  Parry.  The  fact 
that  Daddy  lived  in  a  Kentucky  home  adds 
a  delicious  flavor.  The  book  is  well  illus- 
trated. 

The  child  that  most  dreads  the  morning 
task  of  dressing  will  look  forward  to  it 
with  joy  if  the  time  is  beguiled  by  the  sto- 
ries designed  to  accompany  washing  the 
face,  combing  the  hair  and  like  duties. 
Ruth  O.  Dyer  has  collected  these  in  The 
Daytime  Story  Book.  There  are  numerous 
illustrations. 

Florence  Peltier's  fanciful  tale,  Through 
the  Rainbow,  takes  a  little  girl  on  a  fas- 
cinating journey  thru  the  colors  of  the 
spectrum.  The  illustrations  in  black  and 
white  and  in  color  are  profuse  and  very 
attractive. 

All  Around  the  Sundial  is  a  compilation 
of  lovely  verses  of  genuine  appeal  to  the 
child's  heart  and  mind.  Rachael  R.  Elmer 
has  done  some  jolly  pictures  which  add 
greatly  to  the  book. 

In  Picture  Land  is  a  book  of  children's 
favorite  masterpieces  with  accompanying 
stories  in  verse  suitable  for  memorizing. 

Patten  Beard's  The  Good  Crow's  Shop 
is  a  charming  device  for  entertaining  chil- 
dren by  the  use  of  wall  paper  samnles. 

Little  Star  Gazers,  by  Julia  Schwartz, 
tells  in  story  form  how  the  stars  serve  as 
time  keepers  and  guides.  It  shows  their 
beauty  and  mystery  but  concludes  that  the 
earth  is  the  best  place  to  live. 

The  Story  of  the  Ilappifats,  from  whence 
they  came,  how  they  went  grouch-hunting, 
what  they  did  with  the  grouch  when  they 
caught  him,  is  a  cheery  one.  Kate  Jordan, 
both  author  and  illustrator,  has  produced 
a  delightful  book  that  will  stimulate  the 
child's  imagination  and  make  him  try  to 
emulate  the  Ilappifats. 

Girls  and  Boys  and  Our  Children  are 
two  books  of  attractive  stories,  poetic  in 
their  simplicity,  by  Anatole  France.  They 
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are    generously    illustrated    by    Boutet    de 
Monvel. 

Johanna  Spyri.  the  author  of  that  popu- 
lar Swiss  tale.  "Heidi,"  writes  What  Sami 
Sings  With  the  Birds.  Beautiful  colored 
pictures  mark  the  progress  of  a  deeply 
pious  story. 

Adventures  for  Girls 

Indian  Folk  Tales  and  Myths,  by  Kath- 
erine  B.  Judson,  is  a  very  attractive  col- 
lection of  animal  stories. 

Children  who  love  Uncle  Remus's  stories 
will  be  glad  of  Andrews  Wilkinson's  Boy 
Holidays  in  the  Louisiana  Wilds  with  its 
effective  pictures.  Daddy  and  Mammy 
Coon,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Buzzard  and  others 
of  their  train  appear  speaking  their  quaint 
dialect. 

Mother  West  Wind  "When"  Stories,  by 
Thornton  W.  Burgess,  is  in  the  style  of  his 
earlier  books  of  entertaining  morals.  There 
are  many  illustrations. 

Another  illustrated  book  in  the  Dorothy 
Dainty  Series  is  Dorothy  Dainty  at  Glen- 
more,  by  Amy  Brooks  It  will  please  all 
children  who  love  a  model  little  girl. 

Given  an  old  estate  on  the  Island  of 
Jersey,  an  underground  passage  to  a  cave 
by  the  sea.  a  secret  staircase,  a  ghost  and 
many  other  lovely  things  together  with  a 
group  of  young  people — -what  girl,  or  boy, 
either,  could  fail  to  be  charmed?  This  is 
what  Edna  A  Brown  has  provided  in  The 
Spanish  Chest.  Some  of  the  illustrations 
are   from   photographs. 

Augusta  Seaman  gratifies  the  feminine 
love  for  mystery  in  The  Girl  Next  Door. 
Attractive  illustrations  lead  on  to  a  happy 
ending. 

It  is  good  to  be  reminded  that  there 
were  once  happy  davs  in  Belgium.  Rebecca 
Samson's  School  Girl  Allies  describes  the 
pranks  and  friendships  of  girls  from  vari- 
ous countries  brought  together  in  a  Brus- 
sels boarding  school.  The  few  pictures 
make  us   wish   for  more. 

The  doings  and  adventures  of  a  group 
of  Camp  Fire  girls  out  in  the  open  amid  the 
northern  Massachusetts  are  interestingly 
told  in  a  wholesome  story.  Camp  Fire  Girls 
and  Mt.  Grcylock.  The  patriotic  girls,  hard- 
ened by  their  outdoor  life,  form  themselves 
into  the  Minute  Oirls  of  1016.  which  aims 
at  training  girls  to  be  of  national  service. 

The  Outsider  at  St.  Aaatha's  is  a  whole- 
some narrative  by  Edith  Robinson  with  a 
not  too  obtrusive  moral — two  of  them  in 
fact ! 

Nina  Rhoades  has  succeeded  in  creating 
a  very  dear  child  in  Plucky  Little  Patsy. 
The  small  American  inherits  property  from 
an  English  grandfather.  This  event  revolu- 
tionizes her  own  life  and  that  of  many 
others.  The  pictures  show  us  just  how  she 
looked. 

Elizabeth  Bess,  by  E.  C.  S^ott,  is  a  win- 
some, natural  little  girl  of  the  sixties  There 
are  charming  pictures  of  child  life  in  that 
period   with   excellent   pictures. 

William  and  Williamina,  by  Frances  R. 
Sterrett.  is  the  story  of  a  little  girl's  unu- 
sual devotion  to  the  foster  father  who 
found  her  "in  the  bulrushes  hist  like  Pha- 
raoh's daughter  found  Moses." 

J'cfiyy  of  Roundabout  Lane,  by  Edna 
Turpin,  is  an  unusually  wholesome  and 
pleasant  story  of  a  little  girl  who  took 
care  of  a  family  of  seven  children  while 
her  mother  was  in  the  hospital,  and  learned 
that  it  is  better  to  win  the  rewards  of 
bravery  from  life  than  to  win  the  rewards 
of  scholarship  in  school.  It  is  close  akin 
to  the  Alcott  books. 

Scouts  and  Campers 

Richard  Harding  Davis's  The  Boy  Scout 
and  Other  Stories  fur  Boys,  contain  five 
thrilling  tales  including  such  old  favorites 
as  Gallegher   and   The   Bar  Sinister. 

Hitting  the  hint  18  a  stirring  tale  of 
athletics  by  Ralph  Henry  Barbour  tilling 
of  a  Western  lad  who  made  good  in  an 
Eastern  preparatory  school.  There  are  col- 
ored   illustrations. 

Alden  French's  The  Golden  Eaqle  is  a 
story  for  boys  and  girls  especially  interested 


NOW  READY 

"The  outstanding  book  of  the  year" 

Viscount  Morley's  Recollections 

By  Viscount  Morley,  O.  M. 

A  veritable  revelation  of  the  inner  literary  and  political  history  of 
England,  taking  the  reader  behind  the  scenes  of  the  public  of  the  last 
forty  years.     It  positively  teems  with  allusions  to  men  and  matters 

In  2  volumes.     $7.50 


of  enthralling  interest. 
THE  ARTHUR  RACKHAM 

KING  ARTHUR 

Illustrated  in  colors  by  ARTHUR 
RACKHAM.  Arthur  Rackham  is 
one  of  the  foremost  illustrators  of 
the  world  ;  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
more  beautiful  examples  of  his 
work  than  those  contained  in  this 
book.  $2.50 

Upton  Sinclair's  New  Novel 

KING  COAL 

"Nothing  so  brilliant  and  thrilling 
in    many    a     day." — Chicago    News. 

$1.50 

CHRISTINE 

MRS.  CHOLMONDELEY'S  re- 
markable book.  '"No  novelist  has 
ever  created  a  more  delightful  char- 
acter than   this  girl." 

Tenth  Edition.  $1.25 


THE  WILLY  POGANY 

GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS 

The  beautiful  color  illustrations 
which  WILLY  TOG  ANY  has  made 
for  Swift's  masterpiece  make  this 
volume  one  of  the  really  impressive 
gift-books  of  the  season.  $2.00 

Hamlin  Garland's  New  Booh 

A  SON  OF  THE  MIDDLE 
BORDER 

"An  admirable  book,  told  with  more 
genius  than  America  has  yet  been 
able  to  muster." — New  Republic. 

Illustrated.    $1.60 

A  THEOLOGY  FOR  THE 
SOCIAL  GOSPEL 

By  WALTER  RAUSCHEN- 
BUSCH.  Takes  up  the  old  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  faith  and 
shows  how  they  can  be  re-interpret- 
ed from  the  modern  social  view- 
point. $1.50 


H.  G.  Wells's  New  Novel 

THE  SOUL  OF  A  BISHOP 

By  the  author  of  "Mr.  Britling" 

"As  brilliant  a  piece  of  writing  as  Mr.  Wells  has  ever  offered  to  the 
public ;  it  is  entertaining  from  beginning  to  end  and  very  true  to  life." 
—N.  Y.  Sun.  $1.50 

THE  FOOD  PROBLEM 

By  VERNON  KELLOGG  and 
ALONZO  TAYLOR.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  HERBERT  HOOVER. 
Reviews  the  world  situation.        $1.25 

IMMORTALITY 

Edited  by  Canon  Streeter  and  writ- 
ten by  A.  CLUTTON  BROCK.  B.  H. 
STREETER,  DR.  T.  HATFIELD, 
C.  W.  E  M  M  E  T"T  and  E.  W. 
BARNES.  An  essay  in  discovery, 
coordinating  scientific,  psychical  and 
biblical  research.  $2.50 

INSIDE  THE  RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 

By  RHITA  CHTLDE  DORR.  \ 
vivid  first  hand  account  of  the  great 
revolution.     Ready  November  28. 


THE  GIRL  PATRIOT  SERIES 

By   A.   A.   &  E.    B.   Knipe. 

A  MAID  OF  OLD 
MANHATTAN 

The    Knipes'    new    book    for    girls; 
other  volumes  in  the  series  are: 


POLLY  TROTTER 
PATRIOT 


A  MAID  OF 
'76 


"In  the  whole  country  there  are  no 
better  writers  for  juveniles  than  the 
Knipes."  Each  Illustrated.    $1.25 

James  Ford  Rhodes's  New  Book 

HISTORY  OF  THE 
CIVIL  WAR 

A   one-volume   authoritative   history. 

$2.50 


Winston  Churchill's  New  Novel 

The  DWELLING  PLACE  of  LIGHT 

"(  hie  of  the  most  absorbing  and  fascinating  romances  and  one  of  the 
most  finished  masterpieces  of  serious  literary  art  which  have  appeared 

in  this  year  or  in  this  century." — New  York  Tribune.  .^1.60 
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Important  New  Dor  an  Books 

A  LOITERER  IN  NEW  YORK  lntrodu%%%Puas?LZdBartlett 

By  Helen  W.  Henderson  Every  native  New  Yorker,  every  resident  in,  and 
visitor  to  New  York,  will  hail  this  book  as  a  real,  friendly  guide  to  the  best 
things  of  the  metropolis.  Octavo.     Net,  $4.00 

MY  HOME  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  MERCY  A"F%^0"Z0HNWl%™E 

By  Frances  Wilson  Huard  drawings  by  Charles  Huard. 

The  tragedy  and  humor  of  hospital  work  at  the  Chateau  at  Villiers.    Net,  $1.35 

BOOKS   AND    PERSONS:     Being  comments  on  a  past  epoch  (1908 -1911) 

By  Arnold  Bennett  Hugh  Walpole  and  Frank  Swinnerton  are  responsible 
for  these  delightful  Jacob  Tonson  causeries  being  collected  into  this  book — 
one  to  be  relished  by  every  admirer  of  Bennett.  Net,  $2.00 

SYLVANDER  AND  CLARINDA     The  Lr/^^  #£&.' Burns 

Edited  by  Amelia  J.  Burr  Introducing  to  the  lovers  of  Burns  and  lovers 
of  romance  this  delicate  old-fashioned  romance  of  two  great  lovers.    Net,  $1.50 

T7T?1?  A  TfC    AT?   TVT  A  VT?  A  TT?  Dedicated  to  Frank  Eyes  and  Kindly  Ears  with  Black 

r  rV.CiiA.XYO   \JV    1V1A  1  r  Ally  ana>  White  Drawings  by  George  Plank 

By  E.  F.  Benson  A  delicate  satire  of  the  West  End  of  London  and  all  other 
West  Ends  where  society  abounds.  Net,  $1.50 

AU1UMN    LUI1EKEKS  with  illustrations  and  decorations  by  Thomas  Fogarty 

By  Chas.  Hanson  Towne     A  little  journey  through  the  woods   and   along 
country  roads — delightfully  soothing  and  deliciously  humorous.  Net,  $1.25 

MY  FOUR  YEARS  IN  GERMANY  Fully  r^idtcfionfof&mVn^^ 

By  Ambassador  James  W.  Gerard  The  most  important  book  of  the  day. 
Not  a  man  or  a  woman  but  would  welcome  it  as  a  much-to-be-desired  gift. 

THE  FOES  OF  OUR  OWN  HOUSEHOLD  Net'  $2  00 

By  Theodore  Roosevelt  «The  whole  voiume  comes  as  a  sweeping  blast  of 
fresh,  pure  air  to  dispel  the  mists  that  blind  the  eye  and  the  miasma  that 
poisons  the  mind  and  the  soul." — New  York  Tribune.  Net,  $1.50 

THE  VISION  SPLENDID  and  Other  Poems 

By  John  Uxenham  j±  new  volume  of  patriotic  inspiration,  courage  and  faith 
in  God  and  Right,  by  the  author  of  "Bees  in  Amber"  and  "All's  Well,"  whose 
poems,  "For  the  Man  at  the  Front,"  sold  over  five  million  copies.  12mo.  Net,  $1.00 

THIS  COUNTRY  OF  OURS     This  story  of  the  United  States  is  at  once 

-j5 — 77 — p — 7/7 7 — jj story  and  history;  this  accurate,  pains- 

oy  H.  L.  Marshall  taking  and  alluring  book  is  an  inspiration  to  youth  to 
cherish  those  ideals  we  have  attained  and  are  now  fighting  to  preserve. 

Illustrations  in  color  by  A.  C.  Michael.    Octavo.    Net,  $2.50 

ME'OW  JONES  ^^e  *rue  story  of  a  refugee  Belgian  cat  now 

— — — — - in  America,  as  told  by  himself. 

By  Edward  Branch  Lyman Illustrated.    Net,  $1.00 


The  Latest  Fiction  of  Note 


THE  GREEN  MIRROR  The  author 

Hugh  Walpole's  new  novel  ^"^and 
"The  Dark  Forest"  in  this  hook  adds  to 
already  notable  achievements  a  story  as 
finely  sensitive,  as  instinct  with  life  and 
beauty,  as  anything  that  has  come  from  his 
hand.  Net,  $1.50 


Some  Later 
Reminiscences  of 
Sherlock   Holmes 


HIS  LAST  BOW 

By  A.  Conan  Doyle 

The  approach  of  the  Great  War  persuaded 
Sherlock  Holmes  to  emerge  from  retirement 
and  lay  his  peculiar  gifts  at  the  disposal  of 
iiis  Government  Net,  $1.35 


THE    SIN   THAT  WAS   HIS 

By  Frank  L.  Packard  A  llovel  of  Quebec 
by  the  author  of  "The  Adventures  of  Jimmy 
Dale" — mystery,  masquerading  and  regene- 
ration. Illustrated.     Net,   $1.35 


BAB:     a  sub-Deb. 


The  story  of  the  Amer 
ican  girl  at  seventeen 


By  Mary  Rinehart 

"The  most  clever  and   amusing  of  all  Mrs. 
Rinehart's  books." — The    New   York    Times. 
"Bab  is  the  most  undaunted  lady  in  fiction." 
— The  Chicago  Daily  Neivs. 
Illustrated  by  May  Wilson  Preston. 

Net,  $1.40 
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RALPH   CONNOR 

(Major  Charles  W.  Gordon,  434  Cameron  Highlanders) 

Has  written  his  best  and  biggest  nofel 

The  Major— Now 
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in  sail  boats.  It  has  a  good  ethical  tone. 
The  illustrations  are  appropriate. 

Another  mine  of  adventure  in  the  wilds 
of  America  is  The  Treasure  of  Mushroom 
Hock,  by  Sidford  Hamp. 

The  ever  potent  lure  of  buried  treasure 
carries  the  hero  of  J.  W.  Schultz's  The 
Gold  Cache  into  a  series  of  dangerous  ex- 
periences with  the  Indians  leading  to  the 
finding  of  gold.  There  are  striking  illus- 
trations. 

A  new  hoy's  book  is  The  Boy  With  the 
V.  8.  Weathermen,  the  latest  addition  to 
the  "U.  S.  Service  Series."  This  book  was 
Written  in  cooperation  with  the  officials 
of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  and  is  en- 
dorsed by  them.  It  is  a  capital  boy's  story 
and  instructive  as  well. 

Hugh  Pendexter's  account  of  The  Young 
Loggers  in  Maine,  shows  how  exciting  life 
in  the  v.Toods  may  be  especially  with  the 
aid  of  a  man  of  mystery.  The  pictures  are 
good. 

Camp  Jolly,  by  Francis  Little,  depicts 
the  wild  experiences  of  three  boys  in  the 
Colorado  Canyon.  One  of  them  is  kid- 
napped but  pluckily  escapes.  It  is  illus- 
trated. 

Winning  His  Army  Blue,  by  Norman 
Brainerd,  is  filled  from  cover  to  cover  by 
thrilling  events  of  military  school  life.  It 
has  eight  illustrations. 

Homer  Green  has  shown  in  The  Flag 
how  a  lad  in  a  moment  of  anger  desecrated 
the  flag  but  after  years  of  suffering  re- 
deemed himself  on  a  battlefield  of  the 
Great  War.  There  are  several  illustrations. 

Another  vivid  story  of  war  intrigue  frus- 
trated by  a  lad  is  The  Island  of  Appledore, 
by  Adair  Aldon. 

A  timely  book  is  The  Wireless  Patrol  at 
Camp  Brady,  by  Lewis  E.  Theiss.  Boys 
Will  follow  with  bated  breath  the  course 
of  the  amateur  operator  who  saved  a  city 
from    destruction. 

The  Top  of  the  Continent,  by  Robert 
Sterling  Yard,  with  its  descriptions  of  the 
national  parks,  makes  one  realize  our  coun- 
try's resources.  The  illustrations  are  pro- 
fuse and  excellent. 

World  Stories 

New  editions  of  Dr.  Wagner's  Epics  and 
Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Asgard 
and  the  Gods  appear  in  cheerful  gold  and 
red  bindings.  With  their  many  illustrations 
they  will  be  welcome  additions  to  the 
libraries  of  any  boy  or  girl. 

A  selection  of  Mystery  Tales,  by  Elva 
S.  Smith,  includes  such  stories  as  Irving's 
"The  Haunted  House,"  Selma  Lagerlof's 
•'The  Fisherman's  Ring,"  Macnulay's  "The 
Last  Buccaneer"  and  Alfred  Noyes's  "The 
Admiral's  Ghost." 

The  Romance  of  King  Arthur  ought  to 
feed  the  fancy  of  every  growing  boy.  The 
abridged  edition  from  Malory's  "Morte 
d'Arthur,"  by  Alfred  Pollnrd.  and  excel- 
lently illustrated  by  Arthur  Rackham,  is 
of  distinctive  literary  worth  and  the  book 
itself  is  most  attractively  bound. 

How  They  Really  Lived 

A  variety  of  pictures  of  Rumanian  life 
add  interest  to  Van  Teslaar's  When  I  Was 
a  Boy  in  Rumania,  in  which  are  described 
in  vivid  fashion  many  odd  customs  of  that 
country. 

Altogether  delightful  is  Cornelia  de 
Groot's  When  J  Was  a  Girl  in  Holland. 
She  tells  of  her  childhood,  her  clothing, 
school,  games  and  then  of  the  national  cus- 
toms. There  are  numerous  legends  and 
anecdotes.  The  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs are  well  chosen. 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Steiner  has  shown  how 
a  great  sorrow  awakens  one's  sympathy  for 
Others.  Incidentally  he  gives  a  glimpse  of 
his  own  boyhood  in  Central  Europe  as  he 
tells  the  story  of  My  Doctor  Dog. 

The  Boy  Who  Went  to  the  East  is  a 
book  of  folk  tales  of  the  Iroquois  and  Al- 
gonquin Indians.  They  are  entertainingly 
written  and  tell  of  the  customs,  primitive 
life  mid  thought  of  the  earliest  Americans. 

Hamilton's  Life  of  Robert  E.  Lee  for 
Boys  and  Girls  is  full  of  Civil  War  inci- 
dents   told    from    an    unbiased    standpoint. 
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The  character  and  outlook  of  the  Confed- 
erate leader  as  presented  here  will  appeal 
to  young  people. 

D.  Lange's  The  Lure  of  the  Mississippi 
is  a  story  and  also  is  a  history  of  Indian 
outbreaks  during   the  Civil  War. 

Albert  A.  Altsheler,  in  his  romance  of 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  called  The 
Rulers  of  the  Lakes,  gives  a  picture  of 
Iroquois  life  and  warfare  that  is  historic- 
ally true.  There  are  four  pleasing  colored 
illustrations. 

Wilderness  Honey,  by  Frank  Lillie  Pol- 
lock, shows  the  difficulties  and  pleasures, 
the  skill  and  the  risks  involved  in  caring 
for  bees.  A  villain  squatter  endangers  the 
life  and  property  of  the  hero  and  heroine 
but  by  their  kindness  he  is  changed  into 
a.  friend. 

The  pictures  in  The  Village  Pest  are 
almost  as  funny  as  the  story  itself.  Young 
people  will  enjoy  Montgomery  Rollins'  ac- 
count of  David's  pranks. 

Moral  Training 

The  World's  Wonder  Stories,  by  Adam 
■Gowans  Whyte,  answers  the  questions  that 
arise  among  children  as  to  How  do  things 
happen?  How  was  the  world  made?  Who 
was  the  first  man?  Where  did  the  religions, 
the  Bible  and  right  and  wrong  come  from? 

Sylvanus  Stall's  With  the  Children  on 
Sundays  appears  in  a  new  edition.  The 
aim  is  exprest  to  make  Sunday  the  hap- 
piest and  most  impressive  day  of  the  week. 
Moral  lessons  are  told  in  terms  of  every 
■day  life  and  well  illustrated. 

Frederica  Beard's  Prayers  for  Use^  in 
Home,  School  and  Sunday  School  gives 
prayers  for  the  usual  occasions  of  child 
life  arranged  in  groups  for  various  ages. 

Publishers  and  Prices 

AH  Around  the  Sun  Dial,  by  Caroline  Hofman. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $2.  American  History  for 
Little  Folks,  by  A.  F.  Blaisdell  and  F.  K.  Ball. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  75  cents.  The  Angel  of 
Christmas,  by  Stella  G.  S.  Perry.  Stokes.  75 
cents.  Animal  Rhymes,  by  Burges  Johnson. 
Crowell.  50  cents.  Asgard  and  the  Gods,  by  W. 
Wagner.  Dutton.  $2. 

Beyond  the  Mountain,  by  Sarah  Stokes  Hal- 
kett.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $1.50.  Book  of  Seven 
Wishes,  by  Gertrude  Alice  Kay.  Moffat  Yard  & 
Co.  $1.50.  Boy  Holidays  in  the  Louisiana  Wilds, 
by  Andrew  Wilkinson.  Little  Brown  &  Co.  $1.50. 
The  Boy  Scout  and  other  Stories  for  Boys,  by 
Richard  Harding  Davis.  Scribners.  $1.25.  The  Boy 
Who  Went  to  the  East,  by  Ethel  C.  Brill.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  $1.50.  The  Boy  With  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Men,  by  Francis  Rolt- Wheeler.  Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shepard  Co.  $1.35.  Broom  Fairies,  by 
Ethel  M.  Gate.  Yale  University  Press.  $1. 

Camp  Fire  Girls  and  Mt.  Greylock,  by  Isabel 
Hornbrook.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.  $1.35. 
Camp  Jolly,  by  Frances  Little.  Century.  $1.25. 
Children's  Stories  and  How  to  Tell  Them,  by 
J.  Berg  Esenwein  and  Marietta.  Home  Corre- 
spondence  Schoool.    $1.50. 

Daddy's  Bedtime  Bird  Stories,  by  Mary  Gra- 
ham Bonner.  Stokes.  60  cents.  The  Daytime  Story 
Book,  by  Ruth  O.  Dyer.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Co.  $1.  Dorothy  Dainty  at  Glenmore,  by  Amy 
Brooks.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.  $1. 

Elizabeth  Bess,  a  Little  Girl  of  the  Sixties,  by 
E.  C.  Scott.  Macmillan.  $1.25.  Epics  and  Ro- 
mances of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  W.  Wagner. 
Dutton.  $2.  An  Eskimo  Robinson  Crusoe,  by 
Roy  J.   Snell.   Little.   Brown   &   Co.   $1. 

The  Flag,  by  Homer  Greene.  Jacobs.  $1.25. 
Funny  Feathers,  by  Lansing  Campbell.  E  .P. 
Dutton   &  Co.   $1.50. 

Giovanni,  by  Anita  B.  Ferris.  Missionary  Ed- 
ucation Movement.  Girls  and  Boys,  by  Anatole 
France.  Duffield  &  Co.  The  Girl  Next  Door,  by 
Augusta  Howell  Seaman.  Century.  $1.25.  The 
Gold  Cache,  by  James  Willard  Schultz.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.  $1.25.  The  Golden  Eagle,  by  Allen 
French.  Century.  $1.25.  The  Good  Crow's  Happy 
Shop,  by  Patten  Beard.  Pilgrim  Press.  $1.35. 
Happifats  and  the  Grouch,  by  Kate  Jordan.  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $2.  Hitting  the  Line,  by  Ralph 
Henry    Barbour.    Appletons.    $1.35. 

In  Picture  Land,  by  Florence  W.  Switton.  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $1.  In  Santa  Claus'  House,  by 
Florence  Irwin.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $1.25.  The 
Island  of  Appledore,  by  Adair  Aldon.  Macmil- 
lan.  $1.25. 

The  Land  of  Enough,  by  Charles  E.  Jefferson. 
Crowell.  50  cents.  Let's  Pretend,  a  Hook  of 
Children's  Plays,  by  Lindsey  Barbee.  Dcnison. 
76  cents.  Little  Star  Gazers,  by  Julia  A 
Schwartz.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.  $1.  Library 
Work  with  Children,  selected  and  annotated  by 
Alice  I.  Hazeltine.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.  $1.50.  Lige 
of  Robert  E.  Lee  for  Hoys  and  Cirls.  l,y  J  CL 
and  M.  T.  Hamilton.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  $1  25 
Little  Boy  Bear,  by  Belle  Kanaris  Mamate.s.  I'il- 
«rim    Press.    60    cents.    The    Lure    of    the    Missis- 


Worthwhile  Books  for  Discriminating  Readers 

The  Story  of 
Princeton 

By  EDWIN  M.  NORRIS 


The  author  of  the  newest  volume 
in  this  "story  of  colleges"  series  is 
well  known  to  every  Princeton 
man  as  the  editor  of  the  Princeton 
Alumni  Weekly.  Sixteen  illustra- 
tions from  drawings  by  Lester  G. 
Hornby.  $2.00  net 


Familiar  Ways 

By 

MARGARET  SHERWOOD 

Author  of  "The  Worn  Doorstep" 

A  volume  of  engaging  essays  on 
subjects  close  to  everyday  life ;  de- 
lightfully individual  in  Miss  Sher- 
wood's characteristic  style. 

$1.25  net 


The  Big  Biography  of  the 
Year  Just  Published 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 

Edward  Everett 
Hale 

BY  HIS  SON 

EDWARD  E.  HALE,  JR. 

In  these  two  volumes  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  Jr.,  presents  his  distin- 
guished father  much  as  he  presented 
himself  to  his  friends.  His  many  ac- 
tivities are  carefully  set  forth,  and 
there  are  liberal  quotations  from  his 
more  significant  writings  and  speeches. 

With   illustrations.     2   vols.     In   box. 
$5.00  net. 


The  Little  Grandmother  of  the 
Russian  Revolution 

Reminiscences  and  Letters  of  Catherine  Breshkovsky 
EDITED  BY 

ALICE  STONE  BLACKWELL 

Seldom  has  so  dramatic  a  story  been    unfolded ;    this    is    one    of    those    rare 
human  documents  that  cannot  fail  to  make  a  profound  impression  on  every  reader. 

•  With  frontispiece.     $2.00  net 

FICTION 

By  the  author  of  "The  Broad  Highway" 


The  Definite  Object 

By   JEFFERY   FARNOL 


THE  DEFINITE 
OBJECT     * 

6a  Jelferi|  Farnol 


The  New  York  Tribune  says :  "We  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  Mr.  Farnol  has  here 
produced  not  merely  his  own  best  work,  but 
also  one  of  the  best  works  of  fiction  that 
any  one  has   put   forward   this   season." 

$1.50   net 


By  the  Author  of  "The  Blindness  of  Virtue" 


Scandal 


By  COSMO   HAMILTON 
The  author  of  "The  Blindness  of  Virtue"  writes  a  thoroughly  en- 
tertaining   story    of    how    Beatrix    Vanderdyke,    self-willed,    ran    her 
head  into  the  noose  of  a  most  hazardous  situation  ;   and,   in   getting 
extricated,    was   taught   a    lesson.  Illustrated.     $1.50    net 


COSMO  HAMILTON 


By  the  Authors  of  "The  Blind  Man's  Eyes" 

The  Indian  Drum 

The   remarkable  mystery  story  of  the  Great  Lakes  by  William  MacHarg  and   Edwin 

Balmer. 

Of  which  Col.  Roosevelt  says  : 

"The  book  has  appealed  to  me  particularly  as  one  of  those  exceeding'v  strong  bits 
of  work  peculiarly  American  in  type,  which  we  ought  to  greet  as  a  lasting  contribu- 
tion to  the  best  American  work."  Frontispiece.     $1.4 


How  Are  You  Feeling  Now  ? 

By  EDWIN   L.   SABIN 

A  little  book  in  which  you  shall  see  the 
humorous  side  of  such  experiences  aa  going 
to  the  dentist,  or  being  on  a  diet,  or  even 
having  your  appendix   removed. 

Illustrated.     75  cents  net 


Four  Days 


The  Story  of  a  S 

By  HETTY  HEMENWAY 

This  tale  of  inn-  nd's  manhood  wont 

to  the  ordeal  contair     in   it-;  half  .-i  hundred 
pages    more   soul-moving    emotion    than 

Often    finds    in    . 


-AT   ALL  BOOKSELLERS- 
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LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY 
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GOOD 'BOOKS 

THE  ABINGDON  PRESS 

GHRISTMASTIDE  is  here  again  with  its  problems  and  its 
pleasures.  Let  books  carry  the  message  of  your  person- 
ality to  those  whose  remembrance  you  cherish,  conveying  the 
delicate  compliment  that  they  have  brains  as  well  as  bodies. 

Among  the  publications  of  THE  ABINGDON  PRESS 
you  can  find  books  for  the  most  personal  attachment  and  for 
mere  acquaintanceship.  The  catalog  is  yours  on  request. 
Here  are  a  number  of  recent  issues: 

THE  PEACEFUL  LIFE,  A  Study  in  Spiritual  Hygiene,  By  Oscar  Kuhns 

Here  one  may  see  and  understand  the  beauty  and  power  of  the  quiet  and  serene  life,  and 
here,  too,  one  will  learn  how  that  life  may  be  attained  and  maintained.  Enriched  with  apt 
quotation  and  illustration  from  the  best  writers,  the  book  will  be  a  joy  to  all  lovers  of  good 
literature  and  a  stimulus  to  the  highest  and  best  in  thinking  and  living.      Price,  net,  Si. 00. 

THE  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  JESUS 

By  Horace  M.  Du  Bose 

The  author  believes  profoundly  that  the 
personality  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Man,  is 
expositive  of  all  the  life  and  phenomena  of 
religion.  He  further  believes  that  of  that 
personality,  the  divine-human  mind,  coal- 
esced into  the  Galilean  Consciousness,  is  the 
perfect  expression.  Price,  net,  75  cents,  postpaid. 

JAMES  MONROE  BUCKLEY 

By  George  P.  Mains 

A  real  study  and  interpretation  of  this  many- 
sided  and  truly  remarkable  man  who  for 
fifty  years  has  been  the  outstanding  man  in 
Methodism.  A  graphic  and  picturesque 
portrayal.  Price,  net,  $1.50. 

THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  TEMPERANCE,  PROHIBITION  AND  PUBLIC  MORALS 

Deets  Pickett,  Managing  Editor         (Various  contributing  editors) 
Revised  and  enlarged  both  in  size  and  contents.    Brimful  of  most  useful  information  on  every 
phase  of  the  temperance  question.    The  definitions,  statistics,  stories,  rulings,  etc.,  included 
will  prove  to  be  reliable  ammunition  for  everyone  battling  for  the  temperance  cause. 

Price,  net,  50  cents;  postage,  5  cents. 

new  york   THE    ABINGDON   PRESS    Cincinnati 

CHICACO       BOSTON       PITTSBURGH       DETROIT      KANSAS  CITY      SAN  FRANCISCO       PORTLAND,  ORE. 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  and  DEMOCRACY 

By  Benjamin  S.  Winchester 
One  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day  is  how 
to  provide  adequate  religious  education  and 
at  the  same  time  preserve  religious  freedom. 
In  this  book  the  author  has  assembled  and 
interpreted  data  for  an  aggressive  attack  up- 
on this  problem.     Price,  net,  Si. 50,  postpaid. 

THE  POSSIBLE  YOU 

By  Clara  Ewing  Espey 
Suggestions  for  young  people  about  to  step 
over  the  threshold  of  childhood  into  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  Intimate  and  reveal- 
ing discussions  of  habits,  feelings  and 
thoughts.  Price,  net,  50  cents. 


Guaranteed  Genuine  Leather  Pocketbook 

The  "American  Bankroll"—  19'8  M*«l.|.  Combination  Bill* 
fold.  Com-  urse.  Card  and  Photo-ca  ,c  of  Finest,  Genuine 
Black  Seal  Grain  Leather  witn  tho  ahow  and  elegance  of  a 
Dollar  Article  for  only  50c,  postpaid,  ((5.40  per  aoz  )  Any 
Dame  beautifully  en<rrav.-d  in  23-Karat  Genuine  Gold  free 
(:  r  r«et  number  and  city  20c  each  extra. )  Ir<m-Birone.  yet  won- 
derfully limp  and  flexible  Measures  3x43-4  in.  folded.  Ila_ 
coin-purse,  bill-pocket, photo  or  pass-window,  2  eecretpocketa, 
check  book  holder  and  48-  page  M»*mo-Diary  brimful  of  interest- 
fcitr  and  necessary  information.  If  unable  to  (ret  money  ordT  or 
bank  draft,  send  P"«f.i«e  ettmnn.  1J  h  annual  cat" lot?  of  hio-h* 
Crrade  GUARANTEED  LEATHER  GOODS  and  NOVELTIES 
free  with  orders  lor  "Ram; roll"  or  n<nt  alone  for  lUc  postage. 

U.  *;.  LEATHER  GQODS  COMPANY  EetabH*hrH  1906 

L*.  -66-    106-8-10  W.Lake  SU.Ch.cafiO  l»c<tTwraU*i  I'JlQ  (lOtNTinrATiON^ 


50c 

Postpaid 

Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 

Fits  any  Pocket 

«Vor  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen, 

OSLGC01917 
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sippi,  by  D.  Lange.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co. 
$1.25. 

The  Magic  Slippers,  by  Mabel  F.  Blodgett. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  75  cents.  More  Fairy  Tale 
Plays,  by  Marguerite  Merington.  Duffield.  $1.50. 
Mother  West  Wind  "When"  Stories,  by  Thorn- 
ton W.  Burgess.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $1.  My 
Doctor  Dog,  by  Edward  A.  Steiner.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.  50  cents.  Mystery  Tales  for  Boys  and 
Girls,  by  Elva  S.  Smith.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard Co.  $1.50. 

Old  Crow  Stories,  by  Katharine  B.  Judson. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $1.35.  The  Outsider  at  St. 
Agatha's,  by  Edith  Robinson.  Pilgrim  Press.  76 
cents. 

Plucky  Little  Patsy,  by  Nina  Rhoades.  Loth- 
rop, Lee  &  Shepard  Co.  $1.  Prayers  for  Use  in 
Home,  School  and  Sunday  School,  selected  and 
arranged  by  Frederica  Beard.  George  H.  Doran 
Co.    60   cents. 

The  Romance  of  King  Arthur,  by  Alfred  W. 
Pollard.  Macmillan.  $2.50.  The  Ru'ers  of  the 
Lakes,  by  Joseph  A.  Altsheler.  Appletons.  $1.35. 

Schoolgirl  Allies,  by  Rebecca  Middleton  Sam- 
son. Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.  $1.35.  The 
Spanish  Chest,  by  Edna  A.  Brown.  Lothrop,  Lee 
&  Shepard  Co.  $1.35.  Stokes'  Wonder  Book  of 
Fairy  Tales.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.  $2.  The 
Story  of  the  Little  Angels,  by  Laura  Spencer 
Porter.  Harpers.  50  cents.  Stories  for  Any  Day, 
by  Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey.   Pilgrim  Press.  $1. 

Through  the  Rainbow,  by  Florence  Pe'tier. 
Fleming  H.  Revell.  $1.  The  Treasure  of  Mush- 
room Rock,  by  Sidford  F.  Hamp.  Putnam.  $1.25. 
The  Topaz  Story  Book,  by  .Ada  and  El~anor 
Skinner.  Duffield.  $1.50.  The  Top  of  the  Conti- 
nent, by  Rboert  Sterlirg  Yard.  S-ribners.  75 
cents.  Toyland  Mother  Goose,  by  Patten  Beard. 
Stokes.  $1.50. 

Uncle  Squeaky's  Vacation,  by  Nellie  M.  Leon- 
ard.  Crowell.   50  cents. 

The  Village  Pest,  by  Moitromery  Rollins. 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.   $1."^. 

What  Sammie  Sang  With  the  Birds,  by  Johanna 
Spyri.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.  50  cct3.  When 
Daddy  Was  a  Boy,  by  Thomas  Wood  Parrv.  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co.  $1.25.  When  I  Was  a  Boy  in 
Rumania,  by  James  S.  Van  Teslaar.  Lothroo, 
Lee  &  Shepard  Co.  75  cents.  When  I  Was  a  Girl 
in  Holland,  by  Cornelia  de  Groot.  Lothrop.  L^e 
&  Shepard  Co.  75  cents.  While  Sh-nherds 
Watched,  by  Richard  Aumer'e  Maher.  Macmil- 
lan. $1.25.  The  White  Christmas  and  Other 
Merry  Christmas  Plavs,  by  Walter  Ben  Hare. 
Denison.  75  cents.  Wilderness  Honev,  bv  Frank 
Lillie  Pollock.  Century.  $1.25.  Winning  His  Army 
Blue,  by  Norman  Rrainerd.  Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard  Co.  SI. 25.  The  Wireless  Patrol  at  Camp 
Brady,  bv  Lewis  E.  Theiss.  W.l  A.  Wi'de  Co. 
$1.25.  With  the  Children  on  Sundays,  by  Svl- 
vanus  Sta'l.  The  Vir  Publishing  Co.  $1.5\  The 
World's  Wonder  Stories,  by  Adam  Gowans 
Whyte.   Putnam.   $1.75. 

The  Young  Loggers,  by  Hugh  Pendexter. 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  $1.25. 


Artillery  Turned  on  a  Canary 
Bird 

HOW  one  little  canary  bird  caused 
consternation  among  an  entire  divi- 
sion of  British  troops  and  brought 
down  upon  its  own  head  a  hurricane  of  rifle 
fire  and  finally  point-blank  shell  fire  is  told 
by  Dr.  Robert  Davis,  recently  arrived  in 
the  United  States  to  lecture  at  the  officers' 
training  camps  on  the  activities  of  the  Red 
Cross  in  Europe. 

For  more  than  a  month  on  a  northern 
sector  of  the  line  the  British  had  been 
secretly  mining  beneath  the  German 
trenches.  The  work  was  almost  complete. 
During  the  operations  several  canary  birds 
wore,  as  usual,  kept  in  the  excavations  to 
warn  the  workers  of  the  presence  of  fire- 
damp, which  is  fatal  to  the  birds.  One  little 
songster,  however,  escaped  from  its  job, 
flew  into  the  middle  of  No-Man's-Land, 
and,  alighting  on  a  bush,  began  to  sing. 

Consternation  reigned  in  the  British 
lines.  If  the  bird  should  be  discovered  by 
the  Germans  the  work  of  weeks  would  go 
for  naught,  as  the  enemy  could  easily  in- 
terpret  the  meaning  of  its  presence  and 
prepare  to  combat  the  sapping  operations. 
The  infantry  was  immediately  ordered  to 
Open  fire  on  the  canary  to  destroy  it.  But 
il  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life.  Even  the 
sharpshooters  failed  to  bring  it  down  as 
it  hopped  from  twig  to  twig.  Finally  the 
artillery  had  to  be  called  on.  A  trench  gun. 
with  a  well-timed  shell  blew  the  bird  and 
the  bush  and  the  song  into  nothingness. — 
Red  Cross  Bulletin. 
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Words  of  the  Week 

In  this  issue  ice  are  beginning  an  experi- 
ment and  it  rests  with  our  readers  to  make 
it  a  success.  We  are  trying  to  explain  as 
briefly  and  clearly  as  possible  the  meaning 
of  the  unfamiliar  names,  words  and  phrases 
which  creep  into  the  news  from  time  to 
time  to  perplex  the  American  public. 
Should  you  come  across  any  puzzling  phrase 
or  obscure  reference  in  reading  "The  Story 
of  the  Week,"  or  any  other  department  of 
The  Independent,  you  will  do  us  a  service 
by  calling  our  attention  to  the  matter  and 
asking  the  "Words,  of  the  Week"  editor 
to  explain  things  in  his  column.  Perhaps  he 
won't  be  able  to  satisfy  your  curiosity,  as 
even  editors  are  not  omniscient,  but  you 
will  usually  find  it  worth  while  to  take  a 
chance. 

BoLsnFVTKi  (Bol'shev'i'ki') — The  Rus- 
sian revolutionary  party  which  favors  con- 
trol of  the  Government  by  representatives 
of  the  working  class  only  and  desires  an 
immediate  peace  with  Germany  on  the 
basis  of  "no  annexations  and  no  indemni- 
ties." 

Maximalists — An  English  word  used  to 
translate  the  Russian  term  "Bolsheviki.'' 
Soviet  (Sov'yet') — An  organization  repL 
resenting  the  workingmen  and  soldiers  ojf 
Russia.  The  Bolsheviki  include  the  most 
radical  wing  of  the  Soviet  but  other  and 
more  moderate  parties  are  also  represented. 
Duma  (Du'ma) — The  supreme  legisla- 
tive body  of  Russia,  called  into  existence 
by  Emperor  Nicholas  II  as  a  result  of  the 
revolutionary  disorders  which  followed  the 
Russo-Japanese  War.  The  Emperor  denied 
the  Duma  any  real  control  over  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  but  it  was  allowed  considerable 
freedom  to  criticize  abuses,  and  its  lead- 
ers played  an  important  part  in  the  revo- 
lution and  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
public. 

Democratic  Congress — A  conference  of 
the  various  radical  parties  in  Russia  called 
by  Premier  Kerensky  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  support  for  the  Government  and 
the  war.  It  had  no  power  to  legislate. 

Provisional  Parliament — The  present 
legislative  body  of  Russia  representing  all 
parties. 

Constituent  Assembly — The  legisla- 
tive body  which  will  shape  the  new  Russian 
constitution  and  at  the  same  time  carry  on 
the  Government.  It  has  not  yet  been  chosen. 
Camouflage — A  French  word  for  the 
art  of  disguising.  It  is  used  especially  for 
the  common  military  practise  of  hiding 
artillery,  camps,  airplanes  and  supply  sta- 
tions from  the  enemy  by  streaking  the  ob- 
jects to  be  hidden  with  such  combinations 
of  colors  that  they  "melt  into  the  back- 
ground." The  dust  colored  or  "khaki"  uni- 
form of  the  modern  soldier  is  an  example 
of  camouflage. 

Cadets — A  Russian  nickname  for  the 
Constitutional  Democrats. 

Ukrainians— -A  people  of  southwestern 
Russia  and  eastern  Galicia ;  also  called 
Ruthcnians  and  Little  Russians.  They 
speak  a  language  closely  allied  to  Russian 
but  sufficiently  distinct  for  them  to  be 
recognized  as  a  separate  nationality. 

COSSACKS — Russian  cavalry  regiments 
who  hold  lands  from  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment in  return  for  military  service.  Most 
of  the  Cossacks  are  from  southern  Russia. 
Trentino—  Tirol  for  "the  Tyrol")  is 
the  very  mountainous  region  in  the  ex 
treme  western  part,  of  Austria  ;  the  Tren- 
tino  is  the  southern  part  of  this  region.  The 
northern  section  of  Tirol  is  almost  purely 
German  in  nationality,  but  the  Trentino 
is  inhabitated  by  Italians  and  it  has  there- 
lore  long  been  an  Italian  ambition  to  con- 
quer it   from   Austria. 
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8  Christmas  jfeast 

Select  Your  Gifts  From  This  List 

ALL  IN  IT 

By  Major  Ian  Hay  Beith 


A  fit 


"Major  Beith  puts  life  and  vigor  into   every  line  of  his  book.    .    . 
successor  to  'The  First  Hundred  Thousand.'" — Philadelphia  Record. 
"Has  all  the  fascination  of  his  former  book.     Ian  Hay  has  made  good." — 
New  York  Tribune.  $1-50  net. 

At  the  Front  in  a  Flivver      A  Treasury  of  War  Poetry 


An    American    Boy's    Story    of   Ambulance 
Driving  in  France 

By  William  Yorke  Stevenson.  "It  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  more  engaging  book  in 
all  the  stream  of  war  literature." — New 
York    Times. 

Illustrated.      $1.25    net. 

Crumps 

The  Plain  Tale  of  a  Canadian  Who  Went 
By  Louis  Keene.  Describes  with  breezy 
freshness  the  training  and  fighting  of  the 
Canadian  army  and  the  light-hearted  cour- 
age with  which  they  have  mocked  death 
on   the    Ypres  salient. 

Profusely   illits+ratcd  from   sketches   by   the 
author.     $1.25    net. 

An  American  Physician  in 
Turkey 

By  Clarence  D.  Usshe  r  and  Grace  H.  Knapp. 

A     stirring    record     of     adventure     by     two 
Americans   who   were   caught   in   Turkey   by 
the   outbreak   of   the   war. 
Illustrated   from   photographs.    $1.75    net. 


Edited  by  George  Herbert  Clarke.  "The 
best  book  of  war  poems  so  far  published." 
— Boston  Transcript.  Among  the  authors 
represented  are  Kipling,  Henry  Van  Dyke, 
Alfred  Noyes,  Rupert  Brooke,  Robert 
Bridges,   etc. 

$1.25  net. 


The  Next  of  Kin 

Those    Who    Wait   and   Wonder 

By  Nellie  L.  McCIung.  Stories  of  the  folks 
back  home  and  of  how  in  Canada  they  are 
doing   their   bit  for  the   boys   overseas. 

Illustrated.    $1.25    net. 

The  British  Navy  at  War 

By  W.  MacNeile  Dixon.  "The  author  has 
w;th  remarkable  brevity  and  brilliancy  told 
the  real  story  of  the  British  navy  in  the 
recent  war.  It  thrills  the  reader  and  it  is 
as  authentic  as  it  is  inspiring." — Boston 
Transcript. 

With   maps.    75    cents   net. 


Honest  Abe 

By  Alonzo  Roth«chiH.  A  companion   volume   to    the    same    author's    "Lincoln,    Master    of 
Men."     "Lincoln    lives    again    for    the    public   in    these    pages." — Boston    Transcript. 

Illustrated.      $2.00    net. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Corwin  The  Life  of  John  Fiske 

By  John  Spencer  Clark.  "It  is  a  charm- 
ing and  a  lovable  personality  that  is  re- 
vealed, intimately  and  with  very  great 
detail."— Bookman.  '     K 

2  vols.     Illustrated.     $7.50   net. 


By  John  Muir.  Every  lover  of  nature  and 
travel  books  will  relish  this  volume  de- 
scribing John  Muir's  adventures  and  ex- 
periences while  with  the  Corwin  expedi- 
tion in  search  of  the  Arctic  explorer,  De 
Long.  Illustrated.  $2.75  net. 

Old  Christmas 

By  William  Aspenwall  Bradley.  "This  racy 
collection  of  tales  of  the  Cumberland 
mountain  folk  has  all  the  elements  for 
becoming  one  of  the  most  popular  books 
this  autumn  and  winter." — Boston  Tran- 
script. $1.25   net. 


The  Answering  Voice 

By  Sara  Teasdale.  100  love  lyrics  by 
women.  "We  feel  a  personal  debt  of  grat- 
itude to  Miss  Teasdale  for  having  given 
us  a  volume  containing  so  much  beauty  " 
— Town  and   Country. 

$1.25   net. 

A  Reversible  Santa  Claus 

By  Meredith  Nicholson.    A    Christmas    story    of    mysterious    surprises    and    joyful    holiday 
spirit,    showing   the   author    of    "The    House  of  a  Thousand   Candles"  at  his  best. 

Illustrated.     $1.00   net. 


The  Road  to  Understanding 

By  Eleanor  H.  Porter.  "Mrs.  Porter  has 
given  us  here  another  of  her  delightfully 
sympathetic  tales." — New  York  Tribune, 
"Mrs.  Porter's  best  book." — Chicago  News. 
Illustrated    in   color.     $1.40   net. 

Long  Live  the  King 

By  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart.  "This  is  a  real 
story,  rich  in  romance  and  action  and  the 
play  of  emotion.  It  comes  as  a  real  treat 
to  the  fiction  reader  who  wants  something 
fresh  and  tender  and  human." — Book 
News  Monthly. 

Illustrated.     $1.50   net. 


Our  Square  and  the  People 
in  It 

By  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams.  Tales  of  hu- 
man joys  and  sorrows — of  love,  adventure 
ambition,  comedy  and  tragedy,  which  take 
place  in  a  quaint  corner  of  \    ■.    \  ork  City 

Profusely     illustrate,!.     %l.$o    net. 

The  Wanderers 

By  Mary  Johnston.  "A  fine  piece  of  imag- 
inative writing.  Enhanci  ihnstorra 
already  conspicuous  position  in  American 
letters.'  —Springfield    Republ 

corations  in  color  by  Pogany.  $1.75   1 
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The  Cross  the  Front 

By    CHAPLAIN    THOMAS    TIPLADY 

shows  us  the  soldier  at  the  front,  as 
he  knows  and  loves  him,  "not  scar- 
let—  nor  yet 
white  —  but 
just     Khaki" 


A  Book  for 
Your  Boy 


Your 
Friend 

Yourself 


It  gives  a  side  of 
the  \\iir  that  will 
brighten  your  dark 
moments — a  note  of 
joj  out  of  a  chorus 
of  pain,  revealing 
a  phase  hitherto 
almost  left  un- 
touched. 


The  Little  Minister" 
of  the 
Mississippi 


Dominie  Dean 

By  Ellis  Parker  Butler 
Author  of  "Pigs  is  Pigs" 

"Those  who  like  Ellis  Parker  Butler's  stories  have 
a  surprise  coming  to  them.  There  is  no  reminder 
in  its  pages  of  'Pigs  is  Pigs.'  It  is  a  lifelike  story 
filled  with  everyday  people  that  comes  dangerously 
near   to   tears   at  times." — Cleveland   Plain   Dealer. 

Illustrated.     Net  $1.35. 

The  Stuff  of  Manhood 

By  Robert  E.  Speer 

A.  stirring  book  illustrating  some  elements  of  char- 
acter specially  needful  to  American  manhood  in 
these  crucial  times.  To  a  discussion  of  these  ideals 
and  some  suggested  methods  of  their  attainment. 
Dr.  Speer  devotes  this  stirring,  uplifting  book. 

Net  $1.00. 

The  Religious  Foundations 
of  America 

By  Charles  L.  Thompson,  D.D. 

A  book  of  fascinating  interest  to  every  American. 
A  survey  of  the  religious  elements  from  various 
European  sources  that  went  to  the  making  of 
America.  Net  $1.50. 

The  North  American  Idea 

By  Jam.-s  A.  MacDonald,  LL.D. 

The  famous  Canadian  editor  discusses  the  growth 
and  development  of  that  spirit  of  liberty,  just  gov- 
ernment and  freedom  of  individual  action  in  the 
light  of  its  relation  to  the  Great  World  War. 

Cloth.     Net  $1.25. 

Russia  in  Transformation 

By  Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.D. 

A  book  of  timely  interest,  showing  the  conditions 
leading  up  to  the  Revolution  and  fundamental 
characteristics  which  will  undoubtedly  affect  New 
Russia.  Net  $1.00. 

The  Christ  We  Forget 

By  P.  Whitwell  Wilson  of  the  London  Daily  News 
Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  (Moderator  of  the  Presby- 
terian General  Assembly),  says:  "One  of  the 
srreatest  books  I  have  ever  read.  Its  influence,  I 
am  sure,  will  be  very  great.  The  more  I  read  the 
book  the  more  profoundly  am  I  impressed  with  it." 

8vo,  cloth.     Net  $1.50. 

A  Boy's  Bool:  of  Magic 

The  Magic  of  Science 

By  A.  Frederick  Collins 

A  boy's  book  of  rare  delight.  It  opens  up  a  prac- 
tically unending  vista  of  entertainment,  which  i.s 
as  much  valuable  knowledge  as  it  is  diversion  and 
amusement.  Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  sketches 
illustrate  the  text. 

Profundi/  illustrated.     Net  $1.25. 

A  Girl's  Fairy  Book 

Through  the  Rainbow 

By  Florence  Peltier 

A    Fairy    Story.     With     illustrations    by    Clara    P. 

Wilson  and  Jewel  L.  Morrison.     In  some  respects 

the  reader  is  reminded 
of  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land ;"  in  others,  met 
only  by  new,  origi- 
nal fancies.  A  book 
of  sheer,  unalloyed 
delight. 

Small  quarto,  cloth. 
Net  $1.00. 
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We  are  glad  to  say  that  The  Independ- 
ent circulates  among  people  of  the  widest 
variety  of  opinion,  but  we  did  not  know 
that  an  adherent  of  "the  right  divine  of 
kings  to  govern  wrong"  still  lived  in  Amer- 
ica until  we  received  the  following  letter 
remonstrating  on  Biblical  grounds  against 
our  remark  that  "If  the  world  is  to  be 
made  safe  for  democracy,  it  must  be  made 
unsafe   for   autocracy" : 

"The  throne  of  kings  is  established  by  right- 
eousness."— Proverbs,    xvi  :12. 

"Whoso  provoketh  a  king  to  anger  sinneth 
against  his  own  soul." — Proverbs,  xx  :2. 

"God  made  a  king  over1  the  people  because 
he  loved  them." — II   Chronicles,  ii:ll. 

"God  anointed  David  king." — I  Chronicles, 
xi:3,   4. 

"God  gave  them  Saul  to  be  their  king." — Acts 
13:21. 

"The  Lord  magnified  Solomon." — I  Chron- 
icles,  xxix  :25. 

"Curse  not  the  king,  no,  not  in  thought."— 
Ecclesiastics,  x  :20. 

"God  made  kings." — Acts,  xiii  :21,  22. 

"God    made    thee    king." — II    Chronicles,    ix  :8. 

"God  liked  me  to  make  me  king  over  Israel." 
— I    Chronicles,    xxviii:4. 

"One  king  shall  be  king  to  them  all." — Ezekiel, 
xxxvii  :22. 

"God  save   the   king." — I    Samuel,   x:24. 

"Honor  the   king." — Peter,    ii:17. 

"The  Father  is  greater  than  the  Son."— St. 
John,  xiv  :28. 

Upon  what  grounds  of  this  inconsistent  Chris- 
tianity is  this  queer  thing  of  "democracy" 
founded?  Either  the  Bible  is  true  or  it  is  NOT. 

But  the  republican  as  well  as  the  mon- 
archist can  quote  Scripture  to  his  purpose. 
Let  us  cite : 

"Put  not  your  trust  in  princes." — Psalms 
cxlvi  :8. 

"We  have  added  unto  all  our  sins  this 
evil,  to  ask  us  a  king." — I  Samuel  xii  :10. 

"When  Jesus  therefore  perceived  that 
they  would  come  and  take  Him  by  force, 
to  make  him  a  king,  he  departed  again 
into  a  mountain  himself  alone." — John 
vi  :15. 

"He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from 
their  seats,  and  exalted  them  of  low  de- 
gree."— Luke  i  :52. 

"As  a  roaring  lion,  and  a  raging  bear; 
so  is  a  wicked  ruler  over  the  poor  people." 
— Proverbs  xxviii  :15. 

"Have  any  of  the  rulers  or  of  the  Phari- 
sees believed  on  Him?" — John  vii  :48. 

"To  bind  their  kings  with  chains,  and 
their  nobles  with  fetters  of  iron  ;  to  exe- 
cute upon  them  the  judgment  written  ;  this 
honor  have  all  his  saints." — Psalms 
cxlix  :8-9. 


It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
lot  so  conspicuous  an  event  as  the  400th 
anniversary  of  the  Reformation  pass  with- 
out notice  in  The  Independent  and  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  find  a  man  better  quali- 
fied to  say  why  that  event  was  being  cele- 
brated than  the  pastor  of  a  Lutheran 
Church  of  the  metropolis.  But  there  are 
two  sides  to  the  Reformation  and  many 
sides  to  Luther,  so  while  we  have  no  in- 
tention of  starting  again  this  four  century 
old  controversy  we  are  glad  to  give  such 
space  as  we  can  to  this  reply  by  the  Rev. 
Frederick  F.  Connor,  of  St.  Viator  Col- 
lege: 

Dr.  Remensnyder's  article,  "When  Mod- 
ern History  Began,"  which  appeared  in 
the  issue  of  The  Independent,  September 
'J2,  gives  such  a  false  impression  of  Luther 
and   distorts  Catholic  doctrine  so  much  it 
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should  not  be  allowed  to  go  unchallenged 
especially  as  it  appears  in  a  journal  which 
enters  a  large  number  of  schools.  In  the 
space  of  600  words  it  will,  of  course,  be 
impossible  to  answer  it  fully,  but  a  few  of 
the  more  glaring  errors   can   be  indicated. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  observation  of  the  Lutheran 
quadri-centennial  is  "not  done  in  any  spirit 
of  hostility  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,"  when  it  is  remembered  that  Luth- 
er's rebellion  against  her  authority  was 
the  most  hostile  act  against  her  ever  un- 
dertaken, and  that  Luther's  followers  have 
ever  since  been  known  as  Protestants,  be- 
cause they  protest  against  the  Catholic 
CLurch.  If  this  be  not  hostility  then  what 
docs  hostility  mean?  Dr.  Remensnyder  con- 
tinues the  observation  of  the  quadri-cen- 
tennial "is  done  out  of  fealty  to  the  word 
of  God,  and  with  the  conviction  that  the 
principles  enunciated  by  the  reformers  are 
essential  to  a  true  church  and  to  a  scrip- 
tural Christianity."  The  implication  of 
such  a  statement  as  this  is  that  the  Catho- 
lic Church  is  not  the  true  church  and  not 
in  accord  with  scriptural  Christianity, 
which,  to  say  the  very  least,  is  controvert- 
ible, and  far  from  a  demonstrated  fact.  The 
Catholic  can  equally  well  assert  that  the 
principles  of  the  reformers  are  subversive 
of  a  true  church  and  of  scriptural  Chris- 
tianity, and  can  adduce  good  reasons  in 
support  of  his  contention. 

Dr.  Remensnyder  is  not  quite  fair  in  his 
treatment  of  what  he  calls  "the  trade  in 
papal  indulgences."  He  fails  to  state  that 
Tetzel  did  not  preach  orthodox  Catholic 
doctrine  on  this  subject.  (Vide  Grisar, 
"Life  of  Luther,"  or  any  other  reliable 
historian.)  An  indulgence  is  not  a  for- 
giveness of  sin,  but  merely  a  remission  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  the  temporal  punish- 
ment due  to  sin,  and  the  Catholic  Church 
has  at  all  times  condemned  the  sale  of  in- 
dulgences as  Simony  of  the  grossest  kind. 
A  careful  distinction  must  always  be 
made  between  abuses  and  the  official 
teaching  of  the  church.  The  statement 
that  "Luther  had  grasped  the  central 
idea  of  the  Gospel ;  that  remission  of 
sins  was  to  be  obtained  alone  by  heart 
repentance  and  by  faith  in  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  instead  of  being  procurable  by  ex- 
ternal, formal  acts,  penances,  Ave  Marias, 
etc.,  and  still  less  to  be  purchasable  with 
money,"  implies  that  the  Catholic  Church 
has  taught  that  remission  of  sins  is  to  be 
obtained  in  these  ways.  The  Catholic 
Church  has  always  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity of  repentance  and  contrition  and  no 
Catholic  theologian  ever  taught  that  for- 
giveness of  sin  could  be  obtained  by  any 
of  these  means  alone.  Forgiveness  of  sin 
can  never  be  purchased  by  money. 

Dr.  Remensnyder,  in  speaking  of  the 
divine  authority  and  supremacy  of  the 
scriptures,  uses  language  which  is  hardly 
justifiable.  He  says,  "This  was  the  colos- 
sal weapon  with  which  he  was  to  break 
in  pieces  that  false  assumption  which  had 
built  up  a  system  that  enslaved  the  minds 
and  consciences  of  men  in  a  tyranny  which 
brooded  as  a  nightmare  over  human  pro- 
gress and  happiness."  The  proper  object 
of  the  intellect  is  truth,  and  let  us  suppose, 
which  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility, that  the  Catholic  concept  of  the 
church  is  correct. 

If  papal  authority  be  divinely  estab- 
lished this  deference  to  it  cannot  be  slav- 
ish; and  to  say  that  "the  Pope  was  really 
invested  with  no  extra  Scriptural  author- 
ity" opens  up  an  entire  field  of  theological 
controversy  too  extensive  to  enter  upon 
here.  These  are  merely  examples  of  wrong 
impressions  conveyed  by  the  entire  article. 

In  conclusion  it  may  !><■  said  that  modern 

historical  study  has  demonstrated  beyond 
any  manner  of  a  doubt  that  Martin  Luther 
can  hardly  be  characterized  as  pious,  or 
that  he  arrived  at  his  conclusions  "after 
long  and  prayerful  consideration"  ;  or  that 
he  was  a  wonderful  champion  of  tin-  home. 
ITow  a  man  can  receive  commendation  for 
the  "daring  originality  of  his  ideas."  and 
nt  the  same  time  for  "his  conservatism"  is 
difficult  to  understand. 

Frederick  F.  Connor 

Bourbonnais,  Illinois 
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0  The  Century  Dictionary  tells  us  that  a  gift  is  to 
help  the  one  receiving  it ;  that  a  present  does  honor 
to  the  recipient  or  expresses  friendly  feeling. 

Begin  now  to  solve  your  Yule-tide  problem  by  beading 
your  holiday  list  with  something  which  is  both  gift  and 
present — something  which  helps,  which  does  honor,  which 
is  certainly  convincing  evidence  of  friendly  feeling  ;  which 
is  a  compliment  to  your  intelligence  as  a  donor  and  which 
is  an  evidence  of  your  appreciation  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  recipient.    That  something  is 

The  New  International 
Encyclopaedia 

REVISED,  REWRITTEN  AND  RESET  FROM  A  TO  Z 

SIZE  OF  PACE  ENLARCED  NUMBER  OF  VOLUMES  INCREASED 

PRINTED  THROUGHOUT  FROM  NEW  PLATES 

Editors:  FRANK  MOORE  COLDY.  M.A.        TALCOTT  WILL  AMS.  LL  D..  L.H.D..  Litt.D. 
More  than  500  Contributors  and  Office-Editors 

The  New  International  is  an  ideal  gift  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  supremely  helpful.  Place  it  in  your  home  and  you 
help  the  whole  family;  give  it  to  some  friend  and  you  help 
him  on  his  way;  buy  a  set  for  your  lodge  or  club  and  you 
help  your  fellow-members;  donate  the  work  to  your  public 
library  and  you  provide  an  educational  aid  to  all  your  fel- 
low townsmen;  place  a  set  of  The  New  International. 
in  your  pastor's  study  and  your  benefaction  will  not  be 
soon  forgotten;  or  you  can  do  no  higher  service  than  to 
present  it  to  some  school  to  help  the  young  folks  in  their 
studies.    Th£  New  International  is  indeed 

The  Reference  Work  That  Really  Helps 

Select  it  this  year  as  "the  one  Superb  Christmas  Gift"     # 
and   you   will   be   held    in   grateful   remembrance    for     f 


many  years  to  come. 


To  present  owners  of  The  New  International     -  - 


A 


information  about  our  Monthly  List 
of  Prize-Questions  and  our  Courses 


education. 


DODD. 

'       MEAD  & 

CO..   Inc.. 

Publishers. 

449  Fourth  Are. 
New  York  City 


DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  Inc.,  N.  Y.  City 


no  word  of  praise  need  be  spoken.     They  know     J ' $■ 

it.  _  In   order   that  you   may   know   it,   simply     fO         ^it 

mail    the    Coupon    at    the    right,    which    will     /o 

bring    our    Illustrated    Book    of    Specimen     /O 

Pages,     Engravings,     Plates     in     Colors,     Sc~ 

Maps,    etc.,    with    a   partial    list    of   the     /\s 

thousands  of  subjects  treated  and  with     /<v 

/  Send   mc  full  inlor- 

t  S*^      mation  regarding  Tkat 

/    V*       New     International 

Of    Readmit    and    Study    Of    Special        /  ,£■       Encyclopaedia  (Second 

value    along    the    line    of    self-     /~       Edition),    with    details  of 

f  S)      the  present  special  price* 
f  V       m.l    Monthly    List  of    Priie- 
•»    T      Questions. 

/  >b       Name 

y  illation 

*%v        Bus,  Address. 

./  ^       Residence - 


The  Coupon  Brings  the  Book 

Fill  Out  and  Mail 

TODAY 


Town Slate. 
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When  War  Hit 

Your  Business 


No  men  is  shrewd  enough 
to  "gujss"  whet  continued 
war  will  do  to  his  business 
— and  be  always  right. 
Babson  Reports  arm  you 
with  facts  that  steady  your 
judgment. 

Avoid  worry.    Cease  depending  on  ru- 
mors or  luck.    Recagnize  that  all  action 
is  followed  by  equal  reaction.    Work  with 
a  definite    policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 
Particulars   sent  free. 
Write  to  Dept.  J- J  0  of 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Service  Offices  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largest  Organization  of  its  Character 
In  the  World 


WHITING  -ADAMS 


Creators  *  '  <|'r 

and  Stay  of  Civilization 
EDUCATION  AND  RELIGION 

In  Educational  and  Religious  edifices  and 
temples 

Whiting-Adams  Brushes 

are  used  for  painting,  decorating,  cleaning, 
sweeping,  dusting,  sanitation  and  other  pur- 
poses. Best  bristles,  Vulcan  Rubber  Ce- 
mented method  of  holding  bristles  in  brushes. 
Over  ten  thousand  kinds  and  sizes;  every 
brush  want  supplied. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature.  Dept. 

John  L.  Whiting- J.  J.  Adams  Co. 

BOSTON,  U.S.A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  100  Years 

Whiting-A'taim  Brushes  Awarded  Gold  Medal  and 

Official  Bins  Ribbon,    Hielicat  Award    at 

Vauauia- Pacific  Exposition,  1915 


■-U.U.U^I.U.U.U U...U.G.U...U|,U,laU,lna.. ■.■.P.U.U.I...l.l....,.,ll......,,„1|,.,D 


Market  Place  Talks 

BY  LUIGI  CRISCU0L0 


Jn=1i''n,'nl'nun"n"»«n"»''»'' 


.u.n.u_u.u.q.u.u.u„u„u.unu„°.u„H„g 


■  °.Tr-»-»,°n".","„u.u."„ir^°-»n°..-n'n-n-n-|l-n-ii-n"n-n-n-n-n-n-n"ri-n-a-n"n1'n"n"n1'n°n°n°-°..°- 
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LIBERTY  LOAN  BONDS  3IS  OR  4S 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Thirtv-Year  Five  Per  Cent  Collateral 
Trust  Gold  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  December  i,  1917,  at  the  office  or  agency 
of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Boston,  will 
be  paid  in  New  York  at  the  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany,  16  Wall   Street. 

G.   D.   MILNE,   Treasurer. 

MERGENTHALER   LINOTYPE    COMPANY. 

New   York.   November  20,   1917. 

DIVIDEND    88. 
A    regular   quarterly    dividend   of   2>/i    per   cent, 
and   an   extra   dividend   of  214    per   cent,    on    Hu 
caplf  of  tie-  hfergenthaler  Llnotypi    >■ 

pany   will   be    i>;ii<l   on    December   81,    1917,    to   the 
stockholder!  of  record  .'is  they  appear  al  the 
«.f   business    on    December   •">,    1917.      The    Transfer 
Book*  will  no(   Ih'  closed. 

JOS.    T.    MAOKEY,    Treasurer. 


THE  recent  abrupt  decline  in  the  new 
issue  of  United  States  Government 
Liberty  Bonds  concerns  no  less  than 
9,000,000  individual  subscribers,  so  it  may- 
be opportune  to  say  something  of  the  fac- 
tors which  govern  the  prices  of  the  First 
.*!'*  and  the  Second  4s.  The  subscriptions 
received  on  the  4s  amounted  to  $4,617,- 
532,300,  of  which  amount  $3,808,766,150 
were  allotted,  the  law  under  which  they 
were  issued  providing  that  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  subscriptions  over  $3,000,000,- 
000  could  be  allotted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

THE  DIFFERENCE 

BOTH  issues  of  bonds  were  offered  at 
par  and  have  been  dealt  in  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  since  their  issuance! 
While  the  34s  sold  at  below  par  for  a 
long  time  and  the  4s  held  at  par  or  slightly 
above,  the  4s  declined  from  100.02,  which 
is  the  high  price  since  issuance,  to  a  re- 
cent low  of  97,  while  the  34s  advanced 
from  a  low  of  98.44  to  99.S0.  These  new 
figures  were  made  on  November  19th.  Ob- 
viously there  is  an  explanation  for  the  op- 
posite action,  and  the  reason  must  be  in- 
teresting to  every  one  who  holds  any  of 
these  bonds. 

It  is  generally  known  that  with  respect 
to  both  issues  many  banks  and  individuals 
subscribed  to  more  bonds  than  they  in- 
tended to  carry  in  order  to  make  the  in- 
itial offering  a  success,  but  sold  at  the 
first  opportunity  because  with  money  rates 
ruling  above  4%  it  was  not  profitable  to 
carry  bonds  which  were  yielding  but  3J% 
or  4%. 

Some  reports  had  it  that  the  recent  sell- 
ing of  the  4%  bonds  was  due  to  a  tempo- 
rary technical  market  condition,  but  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  reason  was  decidedly 
more  significant  than  that  of  mere  liquid- 
ation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  liquidation  by 
people  who  bought  more  than  they  could 
carry  helped  to  depress  prices  just  as  when 
a  new  loan  will  be  offered,  buying  of 
these  4s  on  the  part  of  banking  institu- 
tions will  help  to  make  the  next  offering 
a  success. 

IDENTICAL    VALUES 

THE  intrinsic  value  of  the  two  issues  of 
bonds  as  pure  obligations  of  the  richest 
country  in  the  world  is  not  to  be  doubted 
as  identical. 

The  difference  lies  in  the  individ- 
ual features  possest,  such  as  rate 
of  interest,  convertiblity  and  tax-exemp- 
tion. 

Since  the  34s  were  issued,  many 
wealthy  people  as  well  as  corporations  and 
estates  have  purchased  them  because  of 
their  absolute  exemption  from  taxation  of 
any  kind  with  the  exception  of  estate  or 
inheritance  taxes. 

It  must  be  plain  that  if  the  in- 
come tax  applicable  to  individuals 
having  incomes  of  $2,000,000  or  more 
amounts  to  something  like  63%,  it  is  wiser 
lo  hold  '.',)//,  tax-free  Liberty  Bonds  than 
even  bonds  yielding  1' '< ,  altho  this  is  based 
on   taxation  at  that  rate  continuing  during 


the  life  of  the  bond  yielding  7%,  altho  this 
is  based  on  taxation  at  that  rate  continuing 
during  the  life  of  the  bond  yielding  7%. 
However  fallacious  the  latter  assumption 
may  seem,  security  values  have  not  yet 
been  adjusted  in  view  of  the  various  ad- 
verse factors  such  as  liquidation  and  taxa- 
tion, altho  it  must  be  said  that  good  bonds 
of  any  sort  bought  at  the  current  level  will 
not  prove  disappointing  to  the  average  in- 
vestor. The  $2,000,000  class  comprizes,  of 
course,  a  small  proportion  of  our  investors, 
but  is  by  no  means  enough  to  affect  quota- 
tions. 

The  Second  4s  are  only  exempt  from  the 
taxes  previously  mentioned  to  the  extent 
of  the  income  on  $5000.  The  value  of  the 
tax  exemption  feature  of  the  34s  was  not 
discounted  for  a  long  time,  and  I  judge  that 
it  will  not  be  fully  appreciated  for  some 
time   still. 

If  taxes  continue  at  the  present 
pace,  the  34s  will  not  stop  at  par,  while 
the  4s  must  adjust  their  market  price  ac- 
cordingly. 

If  there  were  a  continuously  in- 
creasing demand  for  the  4s,  the  price 
could  be  held  up,  but  in  the  face  of  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  the  34s  on  account 
of  their  tax-free  feature,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  4s  will  sell  below  par  while  the 
34s  will  hold  their  own,  unless  economic 
conditions  should  have  any  material 
changes. 

CONVERSION   PRIVILEGES 

THE  official  circular  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment describing  the  first  issue  of 
34%  bonds  gave  their  conversion  privilege 
substantially  as  follows :  If,  before  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  bonds  are  issued 
bearing  over  34%  interest,  holders  of  the 
First  34s  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
convert  them  into  the  new  issue  on  a  par 
for  par  basis. 

The  new  bonds  so  issued  in  exchange 
shall  be  identical  with  the  new  bonds  of- 
fered for  public  subscription  at  the  time 
except  as  to  the  terms  of  redemption  and 
as  to  the  maturity  of  principal  or  inter- 
est. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  conversion 
privilege  the  holder  must  exercize  it  with- 
in the  period  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  maturity  of  the  period 
in  the  present  case  being  six  months  from 
November  1. 

THE  official  circular  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment describing  the  second  issue  of 
4%  bonds  gave  their  conversion  privilege 
substantially  as  follows :  If,  before  the  end 
of  the  war  there  are  issued  bonds  having 
a  maturity  of  over  5  years  from  issuance, 
bearing  a  higher  rate  than  4%,  holders  of 
the  Second  4s  will  be  permitted  to  convert 
their  bonds  at  par  into  new  bonds  at  the 
issue  price,  with  an  adjustment  of  interest. 

The  conversion  privilege  must  be  ex- 
ercized within  six  months  from  the  date  of 
the  new  issue,  under  the  regulations  which 
have  been  issued  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

The  bonds  issued  in  exchange  are 
to    be    substantially     the    same    as    those 
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to  be  offered  for  public  subscription, 
as  to  interest,  convertibility,  non-con- 
vertibility, exemption  from  taxation,  if 
any,  except  that  the  bonds  issued  in  con- 
version for  the  Second  4s  shall  have  the 
same  dates  of  maturity  of  principal  and 
interest  and  be  subject  to  the  same  re- 
demption features  as  the  bonds  which  have 
been  converted. 

If  the  conversion  privilege  is  not  exer- 
cized within  the  period  prescribed,  it  shall 
be  void. 

Thus,  a  holder  of  the  absolutely  income 
tax-free  First  3is  due  1947  can  convert 
into  a  new  4%  bond  due  1047  tax-exempt 
only  to  the  extent  of  $5000.  which  bond 
will  be  once  more  convertible  into  a  new 
issue  bearing  a  higher  rate.  Or,  he  can 
hold  his  Sis  indefinitely  so  that  if  in 
1918,  or  later,  the  Government  should  is- 
sue successively  bonds  bearing  4j%, 
43%,  4£%,  5%,  etc. — he  could  wait 
until  the  interest  rate  satisfied  him  before 
converting. 

The  holder  of  the  Second  4s,  how- 
ever, must  convert  step  by  step  and 
he  takes  the  risk  of  losing  any  conversion 
privilege  after  he  has  once  converted.  For 
while  the  present  4s  are  convertible  into 
the  next  issue,  there  is  no  warrant  that 
the  next  issue  will  be  convertible  into  a 
subsequent  one. 

The  Sis  maintain  their  conversion  priv- 
ilege into  any  issue  of  bonds  sold  before 
the  termination  of  the  war  and  at  the  same 
time  they  maintain  their  tax-free  provision 
until  they  are  converted. 

With  these  factors  in  mind,  bondholders 
having  small  amounts  should  decide  wheth- 
er they  would  prefer  to  lose  50%  in  in- 
terest each  year  by  holding  their  First 
3Js  with  the  hope  of  their  enhancing  in 
value  above  par  within  the  year  or  with 
the  hope  of  converting  into,  perhaps,  5% 
bonds  before  the  war  ends.  Or,  whether 
they  would  rather  take  4%  now  and  con- 
vert into  new  issues  step  by  step  as  they 
are  offered  until  the  conversion  privilege 
is  withheld. 

For  the  investor  who  is  subject 
to  the  very  large  super-taxes,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  31%  bonds  are  more 
attractive,  and  it  begins  to  be  evident  that 
he  has  begun  to  realize  it  and  is  willing 
to  pay  more  for  the  3*s  than  he  is  for 
the  4s. 


The  Independent  offers  a  Service 
for  Investors  in  which  personal 
attention  is  given  to  the  desires  of 
its  subscribers  for  information  in 
regard  to  investments  of  all  kinds. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  decide  for 
our  readers  where  they  should  put, 
their  savings  and  will  not  under- 
take the  responsibility  of  recom- 
mending specific  securities  to  any 
individual.  But  we  ask  our  readers 
to  write  vs  frankly  and  this  De- 
partment ivill  give  them  by  letter 
or  thru  the  columns  of  The  Inde- 
pendent such  impartial  information 
as  may  assist  them  in  making  a 
wise  decision  for  themselves.  Read- 
ers who  request  advice  on  invest- 
ments will  receive  better  service 
ivhen  they  specify  the  class  of  se- 
curities now  held,  approximate 
amounts  of  each,  stating  if  l he 
investment  is  for  an  estate,  hazi- 
ness or  professional  man,  woman 
or  minor.  All  information  given 
Will    be    held    in    strict    confidence. 


Safety 


In  Times  of  War 

IN  times  of  war,  demand  safety  doubly  safeguarded. 
Only  the  soundest  investments  should  be  purchased 
in   periods  like  these.     Furthermore,  you  are  fully 
justified  in  requiring  the  best  interest  return  on  your 
invested  funds,  sufficient  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of 
living  and  the  burdens  the  war  imposes  on  all  of  us. 

THE  first  mortgage  bonds,  safeguarded  under  the 
Straus  Plan,  meet  these  requirements  in  every  detail. 
They  are  thoroughly  fortified  against  commercial  strains 
and  stresses  and  adverse  economic  conditions.  They 
yield  6%  net  and  they  do  not  decline  in  value.  They  are 
the  logical  investment  today. 

OUR  current  investment  list  describes  a  diversified 
variety  of  these  sound  bonds,  in  $1000  and  $500 
amounts,  secured  by  the  best  properties  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  other  large  cities.  It  will  be  sent  to  you 
on  request.     Write  for  it  today,  and  ask  for 

Circular  No.  L-712 

fttf  STRAITS  &  CO. 

Established  1882  Incorporated  1905 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

150  Broadway  Straus  Building 

Branch  Offices: 
Detroit        Minneapolis  Cincinnati  San  Francisco 

Penobscot  Bid?.        Loeb  Arcade  Bldg.         Mercantile  Library  Bids.  Crocker  Bide. 

Philadelphia  Kansas  City  Dayton 

Stock  Exchange  Bldg.  Republic  Bids.  Lindsey  Bldg. 


H§  $        Thirty-five  years  without  loss  to  any  investor        2  i 


WALK  ON  YOUR  HEAD 

The  Most  Remarkable 

Health  Discovery 

of  All  Time 


It  is  neither  food  nor  drink, 
no  concoction  nor  contrivance 
of  any  kind.  Nothing  like  it 
ever  before  published. 


Just  a  P.IO  IDEA  that  promises  not  only  to  cure  many 
functional  and  physical  ailments  hut  to  keep  you  in  good 
health  and  prolong  your  life.  My  faith  comes  from  my  own 
experience  and  that  of  many  others  including  physicians. 

THE  BIG  IDEA 

what  it  lias  dime  for  me  and  what  it  can  do  for  you  are 
revealed  in  my  copyrighted  "WOYH"  booklet,  Price  $5.00. 
No  other  expense  connected  with  it.  neither  directly  nor 

indirectly.      Remit    by   check.   i    order   or   regist 

letter  :md  I  will  send  a  copy  by  return  mail.  [f  you  do 
not    think    it    worth    many    times    its    cost,   return    it    within 

ten  days  and  I  will  refund  your  money  promptly.  A 
i">st:il  card  with  your  address  will  bring  further  advance 
information  if  you  desire  it. 

FRANCIS  CASBEL  BROWN,  Dcpt.  12,  76  Duunc  St..  New  York 
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Sunday  School 
Workers 

are  finding  that 

The  Graded  Way 

is 

The  Better  Way 

livery  teacher,  Sunday-school 
superintendent  and  minister 
wishes  his  Sunday  school  to  be 
just  as  effective  as  possible. 
Our  GRADED  LESSONS 
known  as  CONSTRUCTIVE 
STUDIES  have  put  new  life 
and  power  into  hundreds  of 
schools.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
consider  courses  for  the  New 
Year. 

Kindergarten  (Ages  4-5)  Bible 
stories,  songs,  play  and  hand- 
work. 

Primary      (Ages      6-8)      Bible 

stories,   songs,   prayers,  texts 
and  notebook  work. 

Junior  (Ages  9-13)  Old  Testa- 
ment heroes,  Life  of  Christ, 
Life  of  Paul,  and  study  of 
certain  books  of  the  Bible. 

Senior  (Ages  14-17)  Life  of 
Christ,  Apostolic  Age,  Hebrew 
Prophets  and  the  problems  of 
youth. 

Adult    (Above    17   years)    Over 

twenty  elective  courses  in  the 
Bible,  Church  History,  Chris- 
tian Ethics  and  Social 
problems. 


Principles  and  Methods  of 
Religious  Education.       A 

series  of  handbooks  designed 
especially  for  teachers  and 
directors  of  religious  educa- 
tion. 


Write  to  the  Publishers  for 
1  nfob  w  avion      Concerning 
These   Courses   and   Hand- 
books. 


This    Holiday    Season 

OFFICERS  AND  ENLISTED  MEN  WILL  ENJOY  READING 

The  Life  of 
Lieutenant  General  Chaffee 

By  William  Harding  Carter 

Major  General,  U.  S.  Army.   Commander  of  the  Central  Department 

"It  has  remained  for  the  present  generation  to  wit- 
ness the  solitary  instance  in  which  a  soldier  risen  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Regular  Army  has  been  honored  with 
the  highest  military  office  in  the  gift  of  the  nation.  Not 
for  this  exceptional  fact,  but  because  of  his  long  and 
remarkable  career  in  arms,  the  life -work  of  Lieutenant 
General  Adna  Romanza  Chaffee  deserves  to  be  made  of 
record,  that  future  generations  of  Americans  may  com- 
prehend what  men  of  his  time  endured  for  the  nation's 
sake  ....  General  Chaffee's  career  should  be 
an  inspiration  to  every  young  man  whose  tastes  and 
qualifications  suggest  the  army  as  a  career." — From 
the  Author's  Foreword. 
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HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 


ENGLISH:      LITERATURE      AND 
COMPOSITION 

BY   FREDERICK   HOUK   LAW,    PH.D. 

HEAD    OF    THE    ENGLISH    DEPARTMENT,     STUYVESANT 
HIGH    SCHOOL,    NEW    YORK    CITY 

SECTION    I.     COMPOSITION. 

Editorial   Articles. 

1.  Select  epigrammatic  sentences  from  "Peace 
with  Victory."  Explain  every  sentence  select- 
ed. What  is  the  value  of  using  such  sen- 
tences ? 

2.  In  a  single  paragraph  explain  why  "Peace 
with  Victory"  is  an  unusually  good  presenta- 
tion of   the   best  American   spirit. 

3.  Read  "How  Shall  I  Spend  My  Vote?"  An- 
swer the  question  in  an  essay  written  in 
imitation  of  one  of  the  Sir  Roger  de  Cov- 
erly  Papers.  Vse  anecdote,  characterization, 
direct  quotation  and  conversation,  and  make 
a  final  application. 

4.  Explain  in  a  single,  convincing  paragraph 
exactly  what  is  meant  by  "nationalizing" 
our   seaports. 

Creative   Chemistry.    By    Edwin    E.    Slosson. 

1.  Tell,  as  if  to  your  father  or  mother,  what 
you  have  learned  from  this  article  concern- 
ing  the   manufacture   of   familiar  things. 

2.  Write  a  paragraph  in  which  you  explain 
the  following  sentence  :  "If  the  Romans  had 
had  paper  to  print  upon  the  world  might 
have  escaped  the  Dark  Ages."  Write  a  sec- 
ond paragraph  in  which  you  show  how  the 
reading  of  The  Independent  helps  to  make 
a  student   into   a   better   citizen. 

3.  Point  out  evidences  of  pre-arranged  plan  in 
this    article. 

4.  Point  out  examples  of  the  following:  meta- 
phor, personification,  climax,  humor,  use  of 
commonplace  words  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

Wartime   in   the   Valley.    By   Corra    Harris. 

1.  Show  in  what  ways  the  article  has  charac- 
teristics peculiar  to  the  essay  as  a  literary 
type. 

2.  Write  a  paragraph  in  which  you  show  that 
the  spirit  of  the  article  is  intensely  patriotic. 

3.  Write  a  similar  essay-like  article  concerning 
the  fighting  men  of  your  own  community. 
Make  your  article  equally  patriotic. 

The   Sand    Man.    By    Donald    Wilhelm. 

1.  Show  in  what  ways  the  author  has  employed 
the  methods  of  the  novel  in  order  to  pre- 
sent his  subject  matter.  What  advantages 
has   he  gained   by  this  ? 

2.  Write  a  similar  article  concerning  some  per- 
son,   or   subject,    that    you    know    intimately. 

3.  Condense  into  a  single  paragraph  the  prin- 
cipal  facts  presented   in   the  article. 

4.  Who  is  Ernest  Poole?  What  is  "The  Har- 
bor" ? 

5.  Imagine  that  you  have  visited  Mr.  Bush. 
Write  a  letter  in  which  you  tell  of  your 
visit,    and    characterize   the    man. 

Forty  Thousand  Million  a  Year.  By  John 
Skelton    Williams. 

1.  If  you  have  read  Burke's  Speech  on  Con- 
ciliation write  a  composition  in  which  you 
contrast  the  statistics  given  bv  Burke  and 
the  statistics    given   by   Mr.    Wi'liams. 

2.  Write  a  humorous  story  in  which  you  tell 
how  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  comes  to 
the  United  States  and  tries  to  awe  Mr. 
Williams.  Write  a  proper  introduction,  use 
conversation,  and  make  your  story  rise  to  a 
climax. 

Make  a  Friend  of  Russia.  By  Isaac  Don 
Levine. 

1.  Make  a  summary,  or  an  outline  of  this 
article  and  write  ;>  paragraph  of  your  own 
comments  on  the  author's  viewpoint  and  his 
arguments. 

2.  Compare  thei  cartoons  on  page  under  the 
heading  "Her  Neighbors  Discuss  Revolu- 
tion ury  Russia"  with  Mr.  Levine's  article. 
Which  of  them  could  you  use  to  illustrate 
the   points    he   makes '.' 

SECTION    II.     LITERATURE. 
1.     Do    you    consider    "My    Four    Years    in    Ger- 
many" by   James    \V.   Gerard   important   from 

a  literary  standpoint,  or  no1  '.'  Give  your 
reasons, 

SECTION    III.     WORD    STUDY. 
1.     Give    the    meaning,    and    the    derivation,    of 
every  one  of  the   following  words   used   in   the 
editorial    articles:    Junkers,    dynastic,    aggres- 
sion,   regime,    dictator,    cultural,    illiteracy, 

"Philistine,"    dilemma,    arbiter,    proletariat. 

SECTION    IV.     GRAMMAR. 
1.    Imagine  that  you  have  been  asked  to  act  as 

substitute   teachl  r   Of    your   Claas    for   one  day. 

Prepare  ■  lesson   In  grammar  baaed  on   this 

number  of  The  independent.  If  your  teacher 
will  permit  it,  take  your  place  at  the  desk, 
and    conduct   the   lesson. 


HISTORY,  CIVICS  AND  ECONOMICS 

BY    ARTHUR    M.    WOLFSON.    PH.D. 

I'RINCIPAL     OF     THE      HIGH      SCHOOL     OF     COMMERCE, 
NEW     YORK     CITY 

I.  Nationalizing  Our  Railroads — "One  Na- 
tion;   One    Railroad." 

1.  Write  a  brief  summary  of  the  history  of 
American   railroads,    (a)    from   1830  to   1870, 

(b)    from    1870    to   the    passage    of   the    In- 
terstate   Commerce    Act,     (c)    since   then. 

2.  What    would    be    the    present    advantage 

a   nation-wide  pooling   of   railroad   interests ". 

3.  "Talk  of  Federal  ownership  of  railroads  is 
becoming   increasing.y   frequent."    Why  ? 

II.  Woman's  Suffrage  in  the  United  States 
—"How   Shall  .1    Spend    My   Vote?" 

1.  According  to  this  editorial  what  are  the  three 
courses  open  to  the  women  of  New  York  ? 
What  settlement   does   the   writer   predict? 

2.  If  you  were  a  woman  voter  in  New  York 
what   course   would   you   take  ? 

3.  "In  other  states  .  .  .  this  question  has  never 
arisen."    Why    not? 

4.  What  do  you  think  of  the  wisdom  of  estab- 
lishing   separate    women's    civic    clubs? 

III.  Socialist  Agitation  in  the  United  States 
—"The    Elusive    Middle   Class." 

1.  Give  a  detailed  description  of  the  "social 
structure  of  England  a  century  or  so  ago." 
Compare  this  with  the  social  structure  of 
France  before  the  Revolution.  With  the  pres- 
ent  social  structure   of  the   United   States. 

2.  "The  colonies  had  the  nucleus  of  an  aristo- 
cratic social  class."  What  happened  to  break 
down  the  social  distinctions  which  existed  in 
America  in  colonial  times  ? 

3.  "With  the  Socialists  the  chief  concern  was 
to  find  not  the  upper  but  the  lower  limits 
of  the  middle  c'ass."  Why  did  the  Socialists 
make  this  search  ? 

4.  Why  has  the  Socialist,  propaganda  had 
greater  success  in  Germany,  France  and  It- 
aly than  in  England  and  the  United  States? 

IV.  Present  Day  American  Finance — "Forty 
Thousand    Million    a    Year." 

1.  Compare  the  stated  stock  of  money,  the 
wealth,  and  the  yearly  income  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  How  is  it  possible  for  the  wealth 
of  the  people  to  be  over  forty  times  then- 
annual  income  and  nearly  seven  times  as 
great  as  the  volume  of  money  in  the  country? 

2.  What  functions  do  the  banks  play  in  dis- 
tributing  the   wealth   of  the   country? 

3.  Give  a  brief  account  of  our  National  Bank- 
system  and  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  "the  money  market"? 
What  part  does  this,  market  play  in  our 
credit  system? 

5.  Why  is  "our  stock  of  gold  the  basis  of  our 
credit  structure"  ? 

V.  The  Basis  for  Permanent  Peace — "Peace 
With  Victory,"  "Make  a  Friend  of 
Russia,"  "Lansdowne  Asks  for  Peace," 
"Is  Russia  Friend  or  Foe?"  "German 
Reichstag   Meets." 

1.  Review  the  story  of  Germany's  war  with 
Denmark,  with  Austria,  and  with  France. 
Show  how  these  wars  "undoubtedly  con- 
verted  the   German    people   to   Prussianism." 

2.  "He  [Woodrow  Wilson]  presides  over  .  . 
the  greatest  peace  society  known  to  history," 
etc.  Contrast  the  Am?rican  political  ideal  de- 
scribed in  this  sentence  with  that  of  the 
Hohenzollerns.  Which  is  more  likely  to  bring 
permanent   peace  to  the  world?  Why? 

3.  Compare  Mr.  Levine's  interpretation  of  the 
present  position  of  Russia  with  that  exprest 
in  the  news  item. 

4.  Do  you  find  anything  in  common  in  the 
views  of  Lansdowne  and  von  Hertling' 

VI.  Modern  Industrial  Problems— "Cellulose 
and   What   Is   Made   of  It." 

1.  Investigate  the  paper  industry  and  discuBS 
the  effect  of  the  development  of  the  cellulose 
process  upon  this  industry. 

2.  Do  the  same  for  the  textile  industry,  fay- 
ing especial  attention  to  the  production  of 
artificial  silk. 

:i.     Discuss  the  various   uses   of  collodion    m    m 

ern    industry. 
I.     As     a     result     of     your     investigations     try     to 

determine    the    relative    importance    of 

nitrate     industries,     the     coal     tar     indusl 

and  the  cellulose   Industries. 

VII.  International  Trade— "The  Sand  Man  " 
"Nationalizing    Our   Seaports." 

1.  "New  York  Harbor  is  no!  a  local  but  a  really 
national  and  International  harbor."  In 
sens.-  is   New  Yo:\   Harbor  a  local  harbor    a 
national   harbor,   an   Internationa]   harbor  ' 

2.  Compare    the    shipping     of     \Yu      York     with 

that     of     London.      I;,     t<  rdam     and     Ham 

before    the    beginning    of    the    war 

Changes    has    the    war    made? 

'■'.    What    advanta  New   York  ns  an   In- 

ternational    harbor  over   ani    other   port    in 
the  United  States? 
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Your  Real  "Liberty  Loaf" 

It  is  easy  to  prepare  a  nourishing,  strengthen- 
ing, wholesome  meal  at  low  cost  without  spending 
much  time  in  the  kitchen  if  you  only  know  how 
to  select  foods. 

The  whole  wheat  contains  every  element 
needed  for  building  healthy  bodies  and  for  fur- 
nishing energy  for  the  day's  work. 

Every  loyal  American  will  want  to  do  his  bit  in 
preventing  waste.  When  you  eat  wheat  be  sure 
you  get  the  whole  wheat  in  a  digestible  form. 
This  will  help  the  good  work  of  conserving  food 
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Pound  for  pound  it  contains  more  body-building 
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ready-to-eat. 

Two  or  three  Shredded 
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WITH    WHICH    IS   INCORPORATED 

HARPERS  WEEKLY 


PEACE    WITH    VICTORY 


FROM  now  on  the  Hohenzollerns  will  be  continually 
attempting  to  create  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  an  in- 
conclusive peace.  Realizing  that  they  cannot  win  the 
war,  they  will  endeavor  to  stop  it  before  the  wedge 
driven  in  by  President  Wilson  separates  them  from  the  Ger- 
man people  and  while  they  are  still  masters  of  Austria,  Bul- 
garia, Turkey  and  the  lands  they  have  overrun  with  their 
armies.  But  if  the  world  is  to  be  made  safe  for  democracy 
it  must  first  be  made  unsafe  for  autocracy.  That  is  why 
there  can  be  no  peace  until  the  Hohenzollerns,  the  Junkers 
and  all  their  brood  are  dethroned,  either  by  the  German 
people  or  the  Allied  armies.  For  it  must  never  for  an  in- 
stant be  forgotten  that  the  present  German  ruling  class 
cunningly  planned  this  war,  suddenly  began  this  war  and 
is  now  ruthlessly  waging  this  war,  not  for  any  such  noble 
purpose  as  to  extend  liberty,  to  free  bondaged  peoples  or 
to  right  injustice,  but  to  enrich  Germany,  to  glorify  imperial 
prestige,  and  with  blood  and  iron  to  dominate  the  world. 

It  must  be  confest  that  this  policy  of  aggression  has  not 
proved  fruitless  to  Germany  in  the  past.  The  war  with  Den- 
mark which  gave  her  Schlcswig-Holstein,  the  war  with 
Austria  which  enabled  her  to  achieve  her  hegemony,  and 
the  war  with  France  which  brought  her  Alsace-Lorraine 
and  a  huge  indemnity  have  undoubtedly  converted  the  Ger- 
man people  to  Prussianism.  But  in  the  end  the  nation  that 
takes  the  sword  must  perish  by  the  sword,  for  the  world 
will  never  submit  to  the  doctrine  that  might  makes  right. 
On  the  contrary,  this  war  has  demonstrated  that  right 
makes  might.  Witness  the  coalescing  of  the  free  peoples  of 
the  earth  into  a  great  alliance  to  overthrow  German  abso- 
lutism. To  deny  that  German  military  autocracy  is  doomed 
is  to  assert  that  injustice  does  not  sow  the  seeds  of  its  own 
destruction  and  that  the  forces  of  morality  will  lie  supine 
when  a  tyrant  nation  runs  amuck.  The  issue,  then,  person- 
ified, is  the  autocrat  William  versus  the  democrat  Wilson. 
Woodrow  Wilson  occupies  the  most  exalted  political  office 
on  earth.  He1  presides  over  a  confederation  of  forty-eight 
sovereign  states,  the  greatest  peace  society  known  to  his- 
tory and  a  living  example  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  of 
the  way  to  achieve  peace  thru  political  organization.  Peace 
is  the  outcome  of  justice,  justice  is  the  outcome  of  law,  and 
law  is  the  outcome  of  political  organization. 


The  only  way  for  a  man  to  rise  above  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States  is  to  ascend  into  the  international  realm 
and  there  work  for  the  political  organization  of  the  world, 
that  law,  justice  and  peace  may  prevail.  This  our  President 
has  done.  At  last  he  stands  before  mankind  as  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  and  champion  of  liberty,  democracy,  and  broth- 
erhood. He  is  the  first  supreme  head  of  a  great  power  with 
the  vision  and  courage  to  tell  the  nations  that  the  single 
purpose  of  war  is  to  substitute  cooperation  for  competition 
in  international  affairs. 

The  issue  he  has  made  clear  to  all  minkind.  If,  then,  the 
autocracy  that  plunged  the  world  into  night  is  left  in  power, 
if  the  idea  of  a  world  reconstructed  into  a  vast  League  to 
Enforce  Peace  is  abandoned,  if  an  inconclusive  peace  is 
made,  then  the  heroes  whose  clay  reddens  Europe's  soil  will 
have  died  in  vain  and  the  whole  world  will  have  lapsed  back 
into  the  old  swelter  of  international  anarchy,  each  nation 
armed  to  the  teeth  waiting  only  the  breathing  spell  for  the 
inevitable  conflagration  to  burst  out  again. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  win  this  war,  and  establish 
at  the  peace  conference  the  scaffolding  of  an  international 
structure  with  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  functions, 
then  hostile  armaments  will  dwindle,  commerce  will  be  freed, 
democracy  will  be  safe,  international  law  will  be  enthroned, 
and  mankind  will  have  taken  the  first  step  toward  that 
goal  of  all  political  evolution — the  "world  state"  which  the 
historian  Freeman  has  said  will  be  "the  most  finished  and 
artificial  production  of  political  ingenuity." 

The  problem  before  Woodrow  Wilson  today  is  as  great 
a  problem  as  ever  confronted  mortal  man.  Yet  it  is  no  dif- 
ferent in  kind  from  that  which  confronted  George  Washing- 
ton over  one  hundred  years  ago.  When  our  forefathers  pro- 
claimed their  independence,  the  last  words  of  their  immortal 
declaration  read:  "To  this  declaration  we  mutually  pledge 
our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor."  The  men 
who  signed  that  document  took  no  counsel  of  cowardice, 
and  the  United  States  resulted. 

If  now,  we  take  no  counsel  of  cowardice  but  in  conjunc- 
tion with  our  brave  and  stedfast  allies  mutually  pledge  our 
lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor  to  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's great  declaration  of  Interdependence,  the  "United 
Nations"  will  result. 


AMERICA'S    DEAF    AND    DUMB 


AMERICA,  they  say,  has  now  been  admitted  to  the 
congress  of  nations  and  will  henceforth  have  a  voice 
in  all  international  affairs.  But  how  can  America 
speak  if  she  does  not  know  the  language?  And  what  will 
her  advice  be  worth  if  she  cannot  understand  what  for- 
eigners are  talking  about?  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  war 
missions  which  have  been  sent  to  France,  Russia,  Italy  and 
other  countries  that  cannot  be  specified  have  been  greatly 


hampered  by  the  lack  of  secretaries,  stenographers  and  at- 
taches familiar  with  the  languages  of  the  countries  to  which 
they  are  accredited.  We  have,  it  is  true,  immigrants  from 
all  lands,  but  for  obvious  reasons  they  are  not  the  most 
suitable  material  to  represent  America  in  this  crisis.  This 
has  always  been  a  difficulty  with  our  diplomacy.  Mr.  Ger- 
ard's frank  confession  of  his  struggles  with  the  Gorman 
language  in  Berlin  is  amusing  but  also  pathetic. 


CARTOON  COMMENT 

HER  NEIGHBORS  DISCUSS  REVOLUTIONARY  RUSSIA 


UPSETTING  THE  HONEY  POT  THERE'S  A  LION  IN  THE  WAY 

The   Russian    bear   is    being   justly    punished   for    trying    to   get      Great  Britain  warns  Russia,  says  the  London  "People,"  that  the 
away    with    unearned    sweets. —  "Westminster    Gazette,"    London      Prussian  eagle's  blandishments  must  not  obscure  the  warring  lion 


A   GERMAN    VIEW  AT  A  STANDSTILL                                                   FREEDOM? 
"Kladderadatsch,"    Berlin,   rejoices   in    the  Russia    (to   the  Allies),   '"Well,    boys,   I'm  Another   German   cartoon   from    "Kladder- 
Russian  army's  report  of  dissension — "and  fixed!  JVow  it's  up  to  you!" — a  pessimistic  adatsch."  The  branches  on  the  tree  of  free- 
one   company    too    drunk    to   fight    at    all"  view  from  "Reynold's  Netvspaper,"  London  dom     represent     the     knout     of     slavery 


A  CZAR'S   SOLILOQUY  THE  CARETAKERS 

Nicholas  is   enjoying  his  vacation.   "I  see  from   the  papers,"   he  What  Armageddon  has  come  to  on  the  eastern  front.  A  British 

remarks  to  his  wife,  "that  we  stand  a  good  chance  yet  of  getting  comment   on   the   enforced   inactivity   of   the   opposing   Austrian 

thai   old  job  of  ours  back  again." — "Novi  Satirikon,"  Petrograd  and    Russian    armies. — "Sunday    Evening     Telegram,"     London 
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Let  us  see  what  is  being  done  to  remedy  this  serious  de- 
fect in  our  national  education.  In  the  last  bulletin  of  the 
Pan-American  Union  Dr.  Bard,  secretary  of  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican Society,  reports  on  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages 
in  112  universities,  colleges  and  technical  schools  of  the 
United  States.  He  finds  110  of  these  institutions  provide 
instruction  in  German,  108  in  French,  97  in  Spanish,  96 
in  Greek,  92  in  Latin,  10  in  Portuguese,  5  in  Russian,  2  in 
Chinese,  2  in  Turkish  and  1  in  Japanese.  The  actual  condition 
is  much  worse  than  these  figures  indicate,  for  even  where 
the  minor  languages  appear  in  the  catalog  they  are  apt  to 
be  offered  only  a  few  hours  and  chiefly  as  philological  ex- 
ercizes. For  instance,  the  Japanese  who  visit  us  are  usually 
able  to  read  our  newspapers  and  make  speeches  to  us — 
often  very  eloquent  speeches — in  our  own  language  even 
tho  they  may  never  have  been  outside  of  Japan  before. 
Can  we  return  the  compliment?  Out  of  some  six  hundred 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States  only 
one  offers  instruction  in  Japanese  and  that  is  a  single  half- 
year  course  of  two  hours  a  week.  Who  would  think  that 
Japanese  was  such  an  easy  language  as  to  be  mastered  in 
this  time?  Spanish  is  just  now  having  a  boom,  but  for  our 
future  intercourse  with  the  25,000,000  of  Brazil  and  the 
180,000,000  of  Russia  less  than  one  per  cent  as  many  hours 
of  language  instruction  as  for  German. 

The  remedy  for  this  is  not  to  cut  down  on  the  German 
but  to  multiply  the  facilities  for  other  modern  languages. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  advisability  of  teaching  Ger- 
man in  the  elementary  schools  it  is  essential  in  advanced 
work,  for  more  scientific,  scholarly  and  informational  litera- 
ture appears  in  German  than  in  any  other  three  languages 
and  very  little  of  it  is  translated.  If  Germany  is  to  be  our 
friend  after  the  war  it  will  be  desirable  to  read  her  thoughts. 
If  she  is  to  be  our  enemy  it  will  be  indispensable.  The  Ger- 
mans realize  the  importance  of  this  and  so  should  we.  Ger- 
man educators  now  say  that  the  reason  why  Germany  has 
the  world  in  arms  against  her  is  because  she  has  been  self- 
centered  and  failed  to  understand  the  mind  of  other  na- 
tions. We  may  surmize  that  this  disastrous  inability  to 
comprehend  alien  viewpoints  is  due  to  a  more  fundamental 
deficiency  than  lack  of  linguistic  ability,  but  at  any  rate  a 
strong  movement  is  on  foot  for  the  greater  substitution  of 
modern  languages  for  the  Latin  and  Greek  that  have  hith- 
erto dominated  secondary  education.  Even  during  the  war 
they  are  increasing  their  facilities  for  the  study  of  enemy 
languages.  English,  American,  French,  Russian  and  Italian 
books,  periodicals  and  newspapers  are  freely  sold,  but  the 
Allies  exclude  German  publications.  French  and  British 
plays,  old  and  new,  are  being  regularly  presented  in  the 
German  theaters  and  they  pride  themselves  in  giving  more 
Shakespeare  than  London  and  in  resurrecting  a  Moliere 
play  that  the  Theatre  Francais  had  neglected.  All  this 
while  still  singing  their  hymns  of  hate.  The  Germans  do  not 
allow  their  passions  and  prejudices  to  interfere  with  their 
business  or  their  pleasure. 

We  Americans  have  hitherto  been  inclined  to  cultivate 
foreign  languages  as  an  accomplishment,  sometimes  as  an 
affectation.  If  we  studied  Italian  or  Spanish  it  was  with 
the  intent  or  pretent  that  we  wanted  to  read  Dante  or  Cer- 
vantes in  the  original.  It  did  not  occur  to  the  business  man 
and  politician  that  it  might  be  advantageous  to  read  the 
Italian  and  Spanish  newspapers. 


THE  IDEAL 

IN  an  ideal  world  the  individual  would  contribute  all  his 
work,  all  his  thought,  all  his  devotion,  all  himself,  to 
the  common  good;  and  receive  back  from  the  common 
store  whatever  he  needed  for  life,  comfort,  happiness  and 
self-development  and  no  more.  This  would  be  so  because 
in  an  ideal  world  the  individual  would  be  completely  un- 
selfish, perfectly  considerate  of  his  neighbor,  utterly  devoted 
to  the  good  of  all. 


This  is  the  Christian  ideal,  the  Golden  Rule  raised  to  its 
highest  terms. 

The  only  problem  is  to  work  this  ideal  out  in  practise. 
The  characteristics  of  mankind  which  make  self-preserva- 
tion the  first  law  of  nature,  self-gratification  the  instinctive 
reaction  of  man  to  his  environment,  selfishness  man's  inces- 
santly besetting  weakness,  inevitably  make  the  working  out 
an  interminable  process. 

When  all  men  are  instinctively  and  infallibly  unselfish 
the  Christian  state  will  be  here.  But  we  shall  get  an  approx- 
imation to  that  ideal  long  before  that  millennial  time  is 
reached.  For  every  step  in  real  progress  that  mankind 
makes  collectively  is  on  the  road  toward  that  far-off  goal. 
If  it  does  not  lead  that  way  it  is  noti  true  progress,  but 
spurious. 


THE  ELUSIVE  MIDDLE  CLASS 

THERE  are  words  and  phrases  in  our  language  which, 
however  popular,  wear  a  lonesome  air  as  if  they  were 
always  looking  around  for  their  lost  meanings.  Such 
is  the  phrase  "middle  class,"  roughly  corresponding  to 
"bourgeoisie,"  a  synonym  much  used  by  artists  and  Social- 
ists whose  knowledge  of  the  French  language  stops  at  that 
word.  In  the  well  defined  social  structure  of  England  a 
century  or  so  ago  "middle  class"  had  a  quite  definite  meanr 
ing.  There  were,  in  a  general  way,  three  recognized  social 
castes.  The  top  layer  or  aristocracy  included  those  persons 
who  had  titles  or  owned  a  large  acreage  of  land  or  held 
commissions  in  the  army  or  were  clergy  of  the  established 
church.  At  the  bottom  were  persons  who  did  manual  labor 
in  town  or  country  for  pay.  In  between,  like  the  meat  layer 
of  a  sandwich,  was  a  miscellaneous  but  fairly  distinct  grouo 
of  clerks,  tradesmen,  factory  owners,  schoolmasters,  physi- 
cians, ministers  of  the  dissenting  churches,  and  men  of  law. 

We  imported  the  word  into  America  from  England,  but 
we  could  not  import  its  meaning.  The  colonies  had  the  nu- 
cleus of  an  aristocratic  social  class;  but  some  of  the  men 
who  might  have  been  the  "upper  class"  were  driven  out  of 
the  country  during  the  American  Revolution,  others  lost 
their  wealth  with  the  extinction  of  slavery  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  some  "old  families"  in  New  England  and  in  the 
South  still  retain  a  limited  and  local  prestige  which  is  all 
but  hidden  by  the  towering  fortunes  of  the  industrial  rich. 
The  men  who  really  dominated  the  country  in  the  nineteenth 
century  were  either  wealthy  men  of  business  or  lawyers  who 
entered  politics;  but  both  of  these  groups  were  by  the  Eng- 
lish definition  sections  of  the  "middle  class."  It  is  true  that 
a  small  group  of  literary  and  artistic  dilettanti  still  uses 
the  phrase  in  a  disparaging  sense,  interchangeably  with 
"philistine,"  but  they  seem  unable  to  find  in  this  country 
any  aristocracy  but  themselves. 

With  the  Socialists  the  chief  concern  was  to  find  not  the 
upper  but  the  lower  limits  of  the  middle  class.  They  were 
willing,  in  defiance  of  all  grammar  and  logic,  to  admit  the 
existence  of  a  "middle"  with  nothing  above  it,  but  they  in- 
sisted on  discovering  something  below.  The  traditional  the- 
ory was  that  society  was  like  a  pyramid,  each  class  fewer 
in  number  than  the  one  below  it.  Therefore  the  class  under- 
neath the  "middle"  had  to  be  a  very  numerous  one;  the 
"masses"  in  a  word.  But  to  their  surprize  the  masses,  con- 
cerning whom  Marx  had  spoken  so  eloquently,  seemed  not 
to  be  there.  To  own  land  was,  of  course,  to  be  "middle  class" 
at  least.  The  proletarian,  by  definition,  owned  no  capital  but 
his  own  labor.  But  in  the  United  States  the  land  owning 
farmer  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  The  farmers, 
the  clerks,  the  retail  salesmen,  the  business  and  professional 
men  of  every  kind,  the  craftsmen  owning  their  own  tools 
and  other  representatives  of  the  "middle  class"  when  added 
all  together  outnumbered  the  propertyless  laborers  of  the 
mines  and  factories.  Now  this  was  a  frightful  dilemma.  On 
the  class  struggle  theory  the  American  "proletariat"  was 
confronted  with  a  hostile  "bourgeoisie"  superior  in  numbers 
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as  well  as  in  wealth,  and  it  was  hard  to  see  how  socialism 
could  be  brought  about  without  overstepping  the  class  bar- 
rier and  seeking  recruits  from  among  the  enemy.  Some 
closed  their  eyes  and  denied  the  census  figures,  or  at  least 
insisted  that  the  bourgeoisie  were  doomed  to  an  early  dis- 
appearance. Others  revised  their  definitions;  they  declared 
that  the  fai'mer  who  worked  his  own  land  and  the  clerk  in 
a  big  store  were  proletarian  comrades  after  all.  Some  were 
yet  more  generous  and  invented  a  "working  class"  which 
included  everybody  that  did  not  live  on  an  independent  in- 
come. The  I.  W.  W.  accepted  the  situation  and  proposed  to 
make  war  on  the  majority  with  "a  class-conscious  minor- 
ity." And  in  this  chaos  of  definitions  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  has  practically  disappeared.  There  is  practically  no 
one  below  the  rank  of  Kaiser  and  above  that  of  the  hobo 
whom  you  cannot  call  "middle  class"  and  prove  it  from  some 
sociological  treatise  or  Socialist  pamphlet  or  snobbish 
arbiter  of  fashion.  And  even  the  ruler  and  the  tramp  can 
be  shown  by  our  literary  critics  to  be  dominated  by  "the 
middle  class  ideals  of  our  modern  civilization." 


NATIONALIZING  OUR  SEAPORTS 

SEAPORTS  of  this  country  have  traditionally  been  run 
on  the  theory  that  they  should  be  maintained  by 
River  and  Harbor  appropriations  but  administered  as 
local,  municipal  or  state  facilities.  This  fish-trap  policy 
could  hardly  be  more  provincial  in  its  relation  to  the  rest 
of  the  country  than  if  especially  devised  to  get  all  and  to 
give  nothing.  The  past  has  been  too  much  the  triumph  of 
local  but  divided  interests  operating  our  ports  at  national 
expense,  without  enough  adjustment  to  national  needs.  The 
result  is  congestion  galore,  in  which  New  York's  magnifi- 
cent port  has  been  the  greatest  of  victims.  And,  now  that 
her  special  guardians  have  come  to  throw  the  whole  situa- 
tion into  the  lap  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  nation  has 
at  last  a  right  to  expect  something  like  progress  in  the 
matter  of  enlightened  port  policy. 

But  the  credit  is  not  wholly  due  to  New  York.  The  first 
step  toward  nationalizing  New  York  Harbor  came  with  the 
persistence  of  New  Jersey  in  the  effort  to  correct  what  her 
people  have  long  regarded  as  an  unjust  differential  charge, 
whereby  western  freight  is  rated  to  Manhattan  as  low  as 
Newark,  for  example.  New  Jersey's  appeal  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  some  months  ago,  in  weeks  of 
hearings  in  New  York,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  country  to 
the  arrested  development  at  this  harbor.  It  was  a  sacrifice 
step  for  Jersey,  but  it  actually  started  the  ball  a-rolling 
toward  national  control  of  this  great  roadstead;  and  New 
York,  seeing  the  situation  more  clearly,  wisely  heads  the 
procession  of  reform. 

New  York  interests,  after  this  Pyrrhean  victory  of  theirs, 
at  once  set  to  work  to  join  with  nominally  defeated  Jersey 
authorities  to  get  legislation  in  both  of  these  states  pro- 
viding for  a  New  York-New  Jersey  Port  and  Harbor  De- 
velopment Commission.  This  joint  body,  of  which  William 
R.  Willcox  is  chairman,  had  gone  far  enough  to  find  chaos 
on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson  in  freight  conditions.  Then 
they  went  to  Washington,  seeking  the  highest  powers  there, 
in  the  heads  of  five  separate  departments,  to  get  the  dy- 
namics of  doing  things  and  to  overcome  the  palsy  of  con- 
flicting authorities  and  the  habit  of  deferring  positive  action. 
The  result  is  the  creation  of  the  New  York  Port  War  Board, 
of  which  Irving  T.  Bush  is  the  new  executive  head.  This 
unified  authority  should  immensely  enhance  the  working 
efficiency  of  harbor  facilities. 

Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  it  has  taken  a  world  war 
to  dislodge  the  idea  that  New  York  Harbor  is  not  a  local 
but  a  really  national  and  international  harbor.  Now  let 
Uncle  Sam  keep  his  firm  grip  on  the  premises,  until  this 
great  focus  of  world  trade  is  fully  emancipated  from  the 
tentacles  of  age-long  particularism.  It  is  not  going  to  be 
an  easy  job,  but  it  is  practicable,  because  it  has  been  done 


again  and  again  at  nearly  all  other  first-class  ports  of  the 
world.  Before  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  Con- 
gress puts  another  dollar  into  harbor  maintenances  or  de- 
velopment, it  ought  to  make  sure  that  the  old  regime  of 
local  selfishness  is  once  for  all  ended  and  the  new  genius 
of  National  Control  be  put  into  the  saddle. 


HOW  SHALL  I  SPEND  MY  VOTE? 

THE  recently  enfranchised  women  of  New  York  are 
wondering  in  just  what  manner  to  employ  the  un- 
familiar weapon  which  has  been  placed  in  their  hands. 
Some  are  in  favor  of  disbanding  all  the  special  political 
organizations  which  the  women  have  created  during  the 
suffrage  campaign  and  joining  the  regular  political  parties 
as  the  young  men  do  when  they  reach  the  age  of  twenty-on3. 
Very  few  suffragists  favor  a  separate  "Woman's  Party," 
but  some  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  existing  suffrage  organ- 
izations should  be  kept  together  in  order,  that  the  voting 
strength  of  the  sex  may  be  thrown  to  any  party  or  cause 
that  seems  worthy  of  support.  There  is  still  a  third  opinion; 
that  women  should  enter  politics  as  individuals  but  not  align 
themselves  with  any  party,  that  they  should  be  independent 
voters  and  "keep  the  politicians  guessing." 

In  the  other  states  where  women  have  been  fully  en- 
franchised this  question  has  never  arisen;  the  women  have 
joined  the  existing  political  parties  as  individuals  and  voted 
their  personal  convictions.  But  the  case  of  New  York  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  other  equal  suffrage 
states.  In  the  West  the  vote  came  to  women  with  very  little 
active  campaigning;  there  were  practically  no  anti-suf- 
fragists and  few  militant  Feminists;  there  was  no  trace  of 
alignment  of  the  sexes  against  each  other,  and  such  opposi- 
tion to  suffrage  as  was  encountered  came  either  from  popu- 
lar indifference  or  from  the  fears  of  the  liquor  interests. 
New  York  is  the  first  suffrage  victory  in  the  East,  "the  en- 
emy's country"  of  the  equal  franchise  movement.  To  win 
this  victory  the  suffragists  created  what  is  probably  the  best 
political  organization  that  women  have  ever  made;  with 
every  election  district  carefully  captained,  and  three  genera- 
tions of  speakers  and  organizers  enlisted  in  the  cause.  After 
decades  of  active  campaigning  the  women  triumphed,  but 
their  organization  remained  intact  and  their  long  tradition 
of  political  sex  comradeship  has  made  it  difficult  for  them 
to  work  simply  as  individuals  rather  than  as  women.  We 
may,  therefore,  expect  that  suffrage  societies  in  New  York 
will  continue  their  existence,  at  least  until  the  Federal 
amendment  is  achieved. 

Many  suffrage  associations  will  also  be  maintained  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  the  new  voters  in  political  theory 
and  practise  in  order  that  their  participation  in  civic  life 
may  be  helpful  and  effective.  The  chief  anti-suffrage  organ- 
ization in  New  York  has  already  been  transformed,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  its  leaders,  into  a  non-partizan  pa- 
triotic association.  Unquestionably  there  will  be  a  plentiful 
crop  of  Women's  Civics  Clubs  and  Good  Government  Socie- 
ties in  the  wake  of  the  equal  franchise  law;  which  may 
eventually  merge  with  the  similar  organizations  which  the 
men  of  New  York  have  established. 

But  the  great  majority  of  the  enfranchised  women  will 
be  Democrats  or  Republicans  before  they  are  Feminists, 
and  patriotic  Americans  first  of  all.  It  will  not  be  easy  to 
trace  their  separate  or  distinctive  influence  on  politics,  altho 
we  may  expect  some  acceleration  of  public  interest  in  hu- 
manitarian legislation  and  in  what  are  termed  "moral  issues" 
as  distinguished  from  the  party  game  of  ins  and  outs.  Those 
who  expect  to  corral  the  "women's  vote"  will  come  to  grief, 
as  those  have  done  who  boasted  of  their  power  to  control 
the  "labor  vote,"  the  "Catholic  vote"  or  the  "German- 
American  vote."  The  only  advice  which  we  can  give  to  the 
New  York  politicians  is  not  to  angle  for  a  "solid  sex"  but  to 
appeal  to  the  new  voters  exactly  as  they  would  to  any  other 
body  of  educated  and  level-headed  American  citizens. 


Lansdowne 


Lord   Lansdowne,   one 


of  the  leaders  of  the 
Asks  for  Peace      Unionist     or     Conser. 

vative  Party  in  England,  has  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  movement  for 
peace  by  negotiation.  His  letter  on 
peace  terms  has  provoked  widespread 
comment,  not  from  the  originality  of 
the  ideas  exprest  in  it,  which  have  at 
all  times  had  a  section  of  British  opin- 
ion to  back  them,  but  because  of  the 
prominent  place  which  Lord  Lans- 
downe has  filled  in  English  public  life. 
When  the  Conservatives  were  in 
power  and  Mr.  Balfour  was  Premier, 
Lord  Lansdowne  was  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  He  is  not  a  member 
of  the  present  Government,  but  he 
held  office  in  Mr.  Asquith's  coalition 
ministry  which  preceded  it.  In  his  let- 
ter Lord  Lansdowne  urges  that  the 
Allies  assure  Germany  that  they  do  not 
desire  the  annihilation  of  Germany  as 
a  great  power,  that  they  do  not  seek 
to  dictate  to  Germany  what  shall  be 
her  form  of  government,  that  they 
will  examine  impartially  the  issues 
grouped  under  the  phrase  "the  free- 
dom of  the  seas,"  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  submit  international  disputes 
to  arbitration  and  to  join  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  league  to  enforce  peace, 
and  that  they  will  abandon  any  plan 
to  continue  a  commercial  boycott  of 
Germany  after  the  war. 

A  few  extracts  from  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  letter  will  indicate  its  point  of 
view: 

Ministers  continue  to  tell  us  that  they 
scan  the  horizon  in  vain  for  a  prospect  of 
a  lasting  peace,  and  without  a  lasting  peace 
we  all  fee!  that  the  task  we  have  set  our- 
selves will   remain   unaccomplished. 

But  those  who  look  forward  with  horroi 
to  the  prolongation  of  the  war,  who  believe 
that  its  wanton  prolongation  would  be  a 
crime  differing  only  in  degree  from  that  of 
the  criminals  who  provoked  it,  may  be  ex- 
cused if  they,  too,  scan  the  horizon  anxious- 
ly in  the  hope  of  discovering  there  indica- 
tions that  the  outlook  may,  after  all,  not 
be  so  hopeless  as  is  supposed.  The  obstacles 
are  indeed  formidable  enough.  We  are  con- 
stantly reminded  of  one  of  them. 

It  is  pointed  out  with  force  that,  while 
we  have  not  hesitated  to  put  forward  a 
general  description  of  our  war  aims,  the 
enemy  have,  tho  repeatedly  challenged,  re- 
fused to  formulate  theirs  and  have  limited 
themselves  to  vague  and  apparently  insin- 
cere professions  of  readiness  to  negotiate 
with  us.  The  force  of  the  argument  cannot 
be  gainsaid,  but  it  is  directed  mainly  to 
show  that  we  are  still  far  from  agreement 
as  to  the  territorial  questions  which  must 
come  up  for  settlement  in  connection  with 
the  terms  of  peace. 

These  are,  however,  by  no  means  the  only 
questions  which  will  arise,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  consider  whether  there  are  not 
others  also  of  first  rate  importance,  with 
regard  to  which  the  prospects  of  agreement 
are  less  remote.     .     .     . 

In  the  way  of  reparation  much  can  no 
doubt  be  accomplished,  hut  the  utmost  ef- 
fort to  make  good  all  the  ravages  of  this 
war  must  fall  short  of  completeness  and 
will  fail  to  undo  the  grievous  wrong  which 
has  been  done  to  humanity. 

It     may.    however,    he    possible    to    make 

v :i!iicii(is  for  the  inevitable  incomplete- 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

November  23 — Battle  of  Cambrai  con- 
tinues. German  emissaries  sent  to 
parley   with  Russian  peace  faction. 

November  24 — Secret  Russian  treat- 
ies published.  British  occupy  Bour- 
lou  Wood. 

November  25 — French  attack  near 
Verdun.  General  Dukhonin  defies 
the   Petrograd   Government. 

November  26  —  Twenty-one  British 
ships  sunk  during  previous  week. 
British  advance  near  Jerusalem. 
French  and  British  infantry  rein- 
forcements reach   Italian  lines. 

November  21 — Italians  repulse  attacks 
in  the  upper  Brenta  Valley.  Allied 
war  conference  assembles  in   Paris. 

November  28 — Armistice  negotiations 
begun  with  Germany  by  Bolsheviki. 
Conference  of  Scandinavian  rulers 
held   at   Christiania,    Norway. 

November  29 — German  Reichstag  re- 
assembles. Lord  Lansdowne  urges 
peace  negotiations. 


ness  of  reparation  if  the  security  afforded 
is,  humanly  speaking,  complete.     .     .     . 

Most  of  us,  however,  believe  that  it 
should  be  possible  to  secure  posterity 
against  a  repetition  of  such  an  outrage  as 
that  of  1014,  if  the  powers  will,  under  a 
solemn  pact,  bind  themselves  to  submit 
future  disputes  to  arbitration. 

If  they  will  undertake  to  outlaw  politic- 
ally and  economically  any  one  of  their 
number  wThich  refuses  to  enter  into  such 
a  pact,  or  to  use  their  joint  military  and 
naval  forces  for  the  purpose  of  coercing 
the  power  which  breaks  away  from  the  rest, 
they  will  indeed  have  traveled  far  along 
the  road  which  leads  to  security.     .     .     . 

A  commercial  war  is  less  ghastly  in  its 
immediate  results  than  a  war  of  armed 
forces,  but  it  would  certainly  be  deplorable 
if,  after  three  or  four  years  of  sanguinary 


WHAT  GERMANY  BELIEVES 
This  photograph,  reproduced  from  n  Gt'rmon 
paper,  is  a  fair  sample  of  war  news  as  it 
realties  the  German  people  The  caption  ex- 
plained dial  Germany  was  winning  on  sea  as 
will    as    on    land 


conflict  in  the  field — a  conflict  which  has 
destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  wealth  of 
the  world  and  permanently  crippled  its  re- 
sources—  the  powers  were  to  embark  upon 
commercial  hostilities  certain  to  retard  the 
economic  recovery  of  all  the  nations. 

Some  of  our  original  desiderata  have 
probably  become  unattainable ;  others 
would  probably  now  be  given  a  less  promi- 
nent place  than  when  they  were  first  put 
forward ;  others  again,  notably  the  repara- 
tion due  to  Belgium,  remain  and  must  al- 
ways remain  in  the  front  rank ;  but  when 
it  comes  to  a  wholesale  rearrangement  of 
the  map  of  southeastern  Europe  we  may 
well  ask  for  a  suspension  of  judgment  and 
for  the  elucidation  which  a  frank  exchange 
of  views  between  the  allied  powers  can 
alone  afford. 

T   t-,  If    the    present    Bol- 

ls Russia  ,  .  ,   .      <<r, 

sheviki      "Govern- 
FnendorFoe?      ment»     at     Petrograd 

succeeds  in  extending  its  rule  over  the 
rest  of  Russia  the  number  of  the  En- 
tente Allies  will  be  reduced  by  one. 
Lenine,  Trotzky  and  others  of  the 
dominant  pacifist  faction  still  insist 
that  they  do  not  intend  to  make  a  sep- 
arate peace  with  the  Central  Powers, 
but  they  are  now  arranging  an  armis- 
tice which  will  give  Germany  and 
Austria  the  substantial  advantages  if 
not  the  name  of  peace.  Not  only  would 
an  armistice  release  the  large  army 
which  is  now  guarding  the  eastern 
war  front  of  the  Central  Powers,  but 
it  would  probably  make  possible  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  trade  over  the  frontier, 
which  would  relieve  the  food  shortage 
in  Germany,  and  it  might  even  lead  to 
an  exchange  of  prisoners.  Altho  it  is 
probable  that  more  Russians  have  been 
taken  prisoner  on  the  eastern  front 
than  soldiers  of  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  this  exchange  would  be 
wholly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,  since  their  captive  sol- 
diers would  at  once  go  to  the  trenches 
on  their  release,  while  the  Russian 
soldiers  would  go  back  to  their  homes. 
So  concerned  are  the  Allies  over  the 
situation  that  there  is  talk  of  cutting 
off  all  exports  to  Russia  and  virtually 
isolating  the  nation  from  the  rest  of 
the  civilized  world  so  long  as  the  Pe- 
trograd Government  retains  power. 
Lenine  is  reported  to  have  replied 
with  a  counter-threat  that  "if  the  Al- 
lies do  not  comply  with  our  wishes  we 
have  powerful  means  of  compelling 
them  to  obey.  We  can  declare  the 
State  bankrupt  and  then  all  loans  and 
other  obligations  to  the  Allies  will  be 
invalid." 

General  Dukhonin,  ordered  by  the 
Petrograd  Government  to  open  up  ne- 
gotiations for  an  armistice  "to  all  na- 
tions, allied  and  hostile."  refused  to 
do  so  and  Ensign  Krylenko  was  made 
commander-in-chief  in  his  place.  Pri 
vate  soldiers  were  authorized  to  Be1 
aside  the  authority  of  all  commanding 
officers  who  would  not  consent  to  work 
for  an  armistice.  Several  units  of  the 
army,  weary  of  war  ami  dreading  fain 
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©  Atew  Voifc  Herald,  from  tin  London  Sphere 

"L-49"  was  forced  to  earth  in  France  by  aeroplan 
October.   Since   it   was   practically   undamaged   the 

ine,  have  joined  the  Bolsheviki  fac- 
tion, and  to  this  extent  the  Petrograd 
Government  has  gained  strength  dur- 
ing the  last  few  days.  Around  the  mili- 
tary figures  of  General  Dukhonin  and 
the  Cossack  leader  Kaledines,  how- 
ever, a  strong  patriot  party  has  gath- 
fered,  including  the  Constitutional 
Pemocrats  and  many  of  the  Social- 
ists who  had  previously  supported 
Kerensky.  It  may  require  the  test  of 
civil  war  to  determine  whether  the  pa- 
triots or  the  Bolsheviki  are  the 
stronger. 

:  The  Petrograd  Government  is  at- 
tempting to  hold  elections  on  the  basis 
of  universal  suffrage  for  the  Russian 
Constituent  Assembly,  but  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  there  is  no  voting 
either  because  the  authority  of  the 
Government  is  not  recognized  or  be- 
cause local  disorder  is  too  great  to 
permit  the  election.  In  Petrograd  the 
Bolsheviki  have  attempted  to  suppress 
the  newspapers  of  all  other  political 
parties.  This  violation  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
whole  policy  of  the  Bolsheviki,  who 
have  a  fondness  for  sweeping  and 
drastic  methods  which  recalls  the  Ja- 
cobin rule  during  the  first  French 
Revolution.  We  hear  of  the  seizure  of 
bank  funds,  of  the  abolition  of  all  ti- 
tles and  class  privileges,  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  right  of  inheritance,  of  the 
confiscation  of  landed  estates  and  cor- 
porate property,  and  measures  of  re- 
pression against  non-Socialist  classes 
and  parties. 

„       .        ~  ,  ,.  .  One    of    the    first 

RussiansPubhsh         thinffg     that     ^ 

Secret  Treaties  Bolsheviki  Govern- 

ment did  when  it  obtained  power  was 
to  abolish  "secret  diplomacy."  As  a 
means  to  this  enJ  all  of  the  confidential 
state  papers  of  the  "Czaristic,  bour- 
geois and  coalition  governments"  which 
the  Petrograd  Government  could  lay 
hands  on  were  made  public.  Unfortu- 
nately the  exact  text  of  these  impor- 
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A    NEW    GERMAN    ZEPPELIN— 
es  and  gunfire    (the  German    reports   substitute 
Allies    were    able   to   get  exact  information  of  the 
— one  of   Germany's  vaunted  military  secrets 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

ONE    OF   THE    GONDOLAS 
There  are  usually   four  or  six   of  these   on   each 
Zeppelin  ;    they    carry    the    engines,    the    control 
cabins,  and  bombs  and  bomb-dropping  apparatus 

tant  documents  has  not  been  cabled 
over  to  the  United  States,  so  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  make  a  close  and  ac- 
curate study  of  them.  We  are  forced  to 
depend  on  the  unofficial  summaries  of 
their  contents  which  have  reached  us, 
probably  incomplete  and  possibly  in- 
accurate. 

The  first  document  published  con- 
firms the  report  that  Russia  was  to  get 
possession  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Dardanelles  in  the  event  of  a  victory 
for  the  Allies.  It  also  sets  forth  the  de- 
mand of  France  and  England  that  Con- 
stantinople remain  open  to  international 
trade,  that  the  British  sphere  of  in- 
terest in  Persia  be  extended  and  that 
a  new  Mohammedan  state  be  recognized 
in  Arabia.  Russia  agreed  to  these  de- 
mands with  certain  modifications  of 
minor    importance.    According    to    the 


wind    and    fog")    after   the   raid   on    London    last 
Zeppelin's  dimensions,  design  and  working  parts 

British  Manchester  Guardian  Alexan- 
dretta,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Asia 
Minor,  was  to  be  made  a  free  port;  the 
"neutral  zone"  in  Persia  was  to  be  di- 
vided between  England  and  Russia,  the 
latter  getting  Ispahan  and  Yezd,  but 
the  region  around  the  head  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  going  to  the  British,  and  Pal- 
estine was  to  become  an  independent 
nation  under  the  joint  protection  of  the 
Entente  Powers.  Only  the  details  of  this 
plan  of  division  are  new,  as  the  Allies 
have  never  made  any  secret  of  their  de- 
sire to  put  an  end  to  Turkish  rule  over 
the  non-Turkish  nationalities  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

Other  documents  gave  Russia  a  free 
hand  in  settling  the  Polish  question  and 
what  is  perhaps  even  more  significant, 
the  right  to  determine  what  the  Polish 
boundaries  should  be.  France  and  Eng- 
land similarly  were  to  have  a  free  hand 
in  determining  the  western  boundary 
of  Germany.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
this  involved  more  than  the  cession  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  or  not.  One  Russian 
telegram  dealt  with  the  importance  of 
keeping  for  the  Entente  the  friendship 
of  Sweden  and  of  Norway  and  discussed 
the  question  of  excluding  Germany  from 
China  after  the  w«r.  No  decision  was 
made  on  this  latter  point.  There  was 
also  a  telegram  from  the  Russian  For- 
eign Minister  acquainting  the  other 
Allies  of  a  German  attempt  to  make  a 
separate  peace  with  Russia  and  Japan. 
A  few  of  the  published  documents  were 
dated  after  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
public. One,  from  Foreign  Minister 
Terestchenko  to  Secretary  Lansing 
thanked  the  American  Ambassador,  Mr. 
Francis,  for  refraining  from  joining 
with  the  diplomats  of  the  Entente  Al- 
lies in  urging  reforms  in  the  Russian 
army.  Russia,  said  the  letter,  was  al- 
ready doing  the  best  she  could  to  carry 
on  the  war  actively. 

Only  one  of  the  documents  whose  con- 
tents are  now  known  to  us  is  distinctly 
discreditable  to  any  of  the  Entente 
Governments.  This  is  a  document  signed 


DISSECTED   BY   THE    ALLIES 

The   drawing   above,    made    from   this    information,    shows    the   structure   of    the    framework — a    main    cable  giving    longitudinal    strength,    with    radial 

bracing   wires   to   the   girders   of   the   aluminum    lattice   work.    It   has   four   gondolas.    The   enormous   size   of  the   Zeppelin — 680x75    feet — is    emphasized 

by   the   aeroplane  below   it,   drawn   to  scale 


by  General  Polivanoff,  former  Russian 
War  Minister,  which  proves  that  the 
o'd  Russian  Government  deliberately  be- 
trayed Rumania  after  inducing  her  to 
enter  the  war.  General  Polivanoff  point- 
ed out  that  as  Rumania  had  been  prom- 
ised the  Austro-Hungarian  territory 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Rumanians  (Tran- 
sylvania, Bukowina  and  the  Banat  were 
specified)  Rumania  would  end  the  war 
a  nation  of  13,000,000  and  a  dangerously 
powerful  rival  to  Russia  in  the  Balkans. 
"In  view  of  this,"  said  the  wily  Gen- 
eral, "the  collapse  of  Greater  Rumania 
is  an  idea  not  against  the  interests  of 
Russia." 


German 


On      November      29 
Chancellor     G  e  o  r  g 
Reichstag  Meets    von    Hertling  addrest 

the  Reichstag  on  the  problems  of  the 
hour.  He  welcomed,  tho  somewhat  cau- 
tiously, the  armistice  proffer  of  the 
Petrograd  Government,  and  declared 
that  the  German  Government  would 
enter  into  negotiations  with  any  Rus- 
sian representatives  who  had  full  pow- 
ers to  discuss  the  matter.   Concerning 


the  question  of  the  status  of  Poland, 
Lithuania  and  Courland,  an  issue  cer- 
tain to  be  brought  up  in  any  peace  ne- 
gotiations between  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia, Chancellor  von  Hertling  contented 
himself  with  the  vague  statement  that 
these  peoples  would  "give  themselves 
a  constitutional  form  of  government 
corresponding  to  their  conditions."  He 
paid  a  fervent  tribute  to  the  valor  and 
loyalty  of  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey 
and  Bulgaria,  and  urged  that  ques- 
tions of  internal  politics  in  Germany 
be  forgotten  in  a  common  effort  for 
the  attainment  of  military  victory.  He 
declared  that  "All  observations  give 
us  unmistakable  proof  that  the  subma- 
rine war  against  merchant  ships  will 
reach  the  aim  intended  for  it."  He 
touched  briefly  on  the  political  re- 
forms proposed  by  the  Government, 
emphasizing  the  position  that  "of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  imperial 
constitution  nothing  cart  or  shall  be 
changed."  He  asked  the  Reichstag  to 
vote  a  new  credit  of  15,000,000,000 
marks  and  stated  that  in  seven  suc- 
cessive   votes    of    credit    the    German 


people  have  raised  already  the  sum  of 
73,000,000,000  marks  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war. 


Invasion  of 


During    the    week    the 

Italians   have   held    the 
Italy  Checked     piaye   ]ine   ^   a   dis. 

ciplined  firmness  hardly  to  have  been 
expected  of  the  same  army  which  was 
so  quickly  routed  in  the  battle  of  the 
Julian  Alps.  The  mountainous  region 
between  the  upper  Piave  and  the 
Brenta  rivers  was  the  scene  of  the 
most  continuous  fighting.  Monte  Tom- 
ba,  Monte  Pertica  and  other  highland 
positions  were  taken  and  retaken  re- 
peatedly at  great  cost  to  both  sides. 
Thus  far  the  Italians  have  more  than 
held  their  own,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  Piave  will  be  the  last  line  of 
Italian  defense.  The  German  official 
reports  tell  almost  nothing  of  the 
campaign  in  Italy,  and  the  Italian  re- 
ports, while  full  and  specific  as  to  de- 
tails of  the  fighting,  do  not  make  it 
clear  how  much  hammering  the  army 
in  the  upper  Piave  valley  will  be  able 
to  stand. 


■     '  luterwood  &  Vndrrwood 

"L-49."     HROUGHT    DOWN    IN    FRANCE 

It  was   from   this   Zeppelin   that   the   Allies   got  the   information   presented   in    the   drawing    »<    the    top    of    these    pases.    "L-49"    was    captured    on    it* 

return    from   a   raid   upon    London 

I.;:. 
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At  all  events,  the  Italians  have 
held  the  invaders  back  until  reinforce- 
ments from  England  and  France  be- 
gan to  arrive  in  sufficient  numbers. 
General  Sir  Herbert  Plumer,  famous 
for  his  part  in  the  victory  at  Messines 
Ridge  in  June  which  opened  the  way 
for  the  summer  and  autumn  campaign 
east  of  Ypres,  has  been  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
forces  in  Italy.  French  and  British  in- 
fantry arrived  at  the  front  after  eight 
days  of  forced  marching,  and  the  Ger- 
man opportunity  to  eliminate  Italy 
altogether  as  an  aggressive  factor 
from  the  war  seems  to  have  passed 
irrevocably. 


The  Battle  of 
Cambrai 


Since  the  first  grand 
drive  which  smashed 
the  Hindenburg  line 
and  brought  the  battlefront  to  the 
suburbs  of  Cambrai,  the  British  have 
not  succeeded  in  greatly  extending 
their   lines.    A   very   bitter   but   some- 


what indecisive  battle  raged  for  sev- 
eral days  around  the  most  advanced 
positions  occupied  by  the  British,  par- 
ticularly in  Bourlon  wood  and  at  Fon- 
taine-Notre  Dame.  Tanks  and  even 
cavalry  were  employed  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  battle  as  they  had  been 
in  the  earlier,  and  the  fighting  was  of 
a  more  open  character  than  has  been 
known  at  any  time  on  the  western 
front  since  the  Germans  first  "dug  in" 
after  their  retreat  from  the  Marne. 

Near  Verdun  the  French  have  made 
another  of  their  effective  minor  at- 
tacks, reconquering  ground  from  the 
Germans  and  taking  more  than  800 
prisoners.  In  Flanders  there  were  only 
local  actions.  The  Germans  have  been 
strengthening  their  line  in  France, 
especially  near  Cambrai,  by  hurrying 
up  every  man  from  the  eastern  front, 
the  Italian  front  and  the  reserves  that 
could  well  be  spared.  French  authori- 
ties estimate  that  at  the  present  time 
the    Germans   have   3,724,000    soldiers 


THE  THIRD  STEP  TO  VICTORY 
The  area  enclosed  within  the  heavy  dotted  line  shows  the  ground  gained  by  the  French  and  British 
in  the  campaign  of  the  Somme ;  the  shaded  area  west  of  the  second  heavy  black  line  shows  the 
ground  gained  by  the  A'lies  during  the  German  retreat  of  this  spring  and  in  the  Rattle  of  Arras  ; 
the  area  west  of  the  light  dotted  line  shows  the  extensive  gains  made  at  a  single  stroke  in  the 
recent    surprize    attack    in    the    direction    of    Cambrai.    The    arrow    indicates    the    direction    of    the 

present   main    British   offensive 


in  active  service  on  the  western  front. 
Greater  armies  are  opposed  to  them. 
The  French  army  has  probably 
reached  its  maximum  number,  the 
British  army  is  approaching  its  maxi- 
mum, and  the  remnant  of  the  little 
Belgian  army  has  recently  been  reor- 
ganized and  reequipt.  Even  Portugal, 
the  least  important  of  the  Allies  which 
are  represented  by  contingents  on  the 
western  front,  is  said  to  have  placed 
65,000  troops  in  the  field,  not  count- 
ing those  whose  services  have  been  re- 
quired in  Africa. 

There  is  thought  to  be  a  possibility 
that  the  French  and  Belgian  battle- 
grounds will  continue  to  be  in  the 
zone  of  active  fighting  this  winter. 
During  the  last  three  winters  there  has 
been  winter  warfare  on  the  western 
front,  but  the  great  offensives  were 
always  reserved  for  the  warm  weather 
and  firm  ground  of  spring.  But  the 
snows  of  winter  could  hardly  outrival 
as  a  military  obstacle  the  heavy  rains 
of  recent  months  which  turned  Flan- 
ders into  an  all  but  impassable  bog. 
Many  military  men  feel  that  the  con- 
quest of  Passchendaele  Ridge  under 
such  weather  difficulties  is  a  happy 
omen  for  the  success  of  a  winter  cam- 
paign. 

„         ,  „  The   German   Govern- 

Barred  Zone  .  ,  , 

ment  has  announced  a 
Around  Azores      new  cxtcnsion  of  the 

sea  area  within  which  ships  may  be 
sunk  at  sight.  The  previous  German 
barred  zone  included  the  waters  around 
the  British  Islands  and  the  French 
coast  and  also  the  Mediterranean  ex- 
cept for  a  lane  of  safety  to  the  Aegean. 
By  the  present  proclamation  a  barred 
zone  is  established  around  "the  enemy 
base  in  the  Azores."  The  Azores  are  a 
group  of  islands  belonging  to  Portugal 
which  lie  in  the  North  Atlantic  about 
one-third  of  the  distance  from  western 
Europe  to  America  and  thus  form  a 
convenient  base  for  the  navies  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  European 
Allies,  especially  since  Portugal  is  one 
of  the  Allies.  The  channel  to  Greece  has 
also  been  closed  by  the  Germans  "as  it 
has  been  utilized  by  the  Venizelos  Gov- 
ernment, not  so  much  for  the  supply  of 
the  Greek  population  with  foodstuffs  as 
for  the  transport  oJ  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion." Slight  modifications  have  also 
been  made  in  the  boundary  of  the  North 
Sea  barred  zone.  The  German  official 
justification  for  extending  the  area  of 
unrestricted  submarine  warfare  is  that 
the  Entente  powers  "are  endeavoring 
by  the  intensification  of  the  hunger 
blockade  against  neutral  countries  to 
force  out  to  sea  neutral  cargo  space, 
which  is  keeping  in  port,  and  to  press 
it  into  their  service." 

The  Commission  for  Relief  in  Bel- 
gium has  published  a  report  showing 
in  what  manner  Germany  has  exerted 
her  naval  power  against  the  ships 
which  by  her  own  promise  should  have 
been  safe  from  attack.  Twelve  vessels 
carrying  supplies  to  the  Belgians  were 
torpedoed  betwv.„n  February  1,  1917. 
and  April  9,  1917.  So  great  was  the 
danger  of  destruction,  even  in  the  lane 
of  safety,  that  private  shipowners  re- 
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fused  to  take  the  risk  of  engaging  in 
the  traffic  and  within  three  months  the 
Belgian  people  were  deprived  of  more 
than  270,000  tons  of  foodstuffs  which 
the  commission  had  intended  to  send 
them. 

The  German  submarine  continues  to 
be  a  formidable  weapon;  tho  no  longer 
affording  Germany  a  prospect  of  vic- 
tory by  its  means  alone.  During  the 
week  ending  November  25,  twenty-one 
British  vessels  were  destroyed;  four- 
teen of  them  being  of  more  than  1600 
tons  each.  This  week's  losses  were  al- 
most up  to  the  average  for  the  whole 
period  of  unrestricted  submarine  war- 
fare and  in  excess  of  the  loss  for  any 
week  since  that  ending  October  21.  The 
total  tonnage  loss  for  the  month  of  No- 
vember will,  however,  be  almost  cer- 
tainly less  than  for  any  previous  month 
since  the  U-boat  was  given  full  free- 
dom, because  the  losses  for  the  first 
half  of  the  month  were  almost  insig- 
nificant. Among  recent  victims  of  the 
submarine  was  the  American  steamer 
"Actaeon,"  sunk  November  24  with  the 
probable  loss  of  thirty-seven  of  the 
crew.  As  some  compensation  for  this 
submarine  triumph  comes  the  report 
that  two  American  destroyers  recently 
destroyed  a  German  U-boat  by  the  use 
of  depth  bombs. 

_,      .,  ..  The  Railroad  War  Board 

One  Nation;  ,  „     .     ..         „  •■„ 

'  has  come  to  the  conclu- 

One  Railroad  gion  that  transportation 

is  a  single  problem  and  that  transport 
competition  in  war  time  in  intolerable. 
The  first  step  suggested  for  unification 
involves  the  "pooling"  of  the  railway 
lines  of  the  eastern  states;  comprizing 
about  a  quarter  of  the  nation's  mileage 
but  doing  more  than  half  of  the  na- 
tion's carrying  bus;ness.  This  action 
will  combine  into  a  single  system  65  000 
miles  of  raPway  with  over  a  million 
cars  and  bring  into  one  organization 
677,000  employees.  It  is  also  recom- 
mended that  the  Government  consent 
to  suspend  or  modify  such  sections  of 
the  Anti-Trust  Law,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  ard  other  legislation  as 
would  impede  contracts  or  agreements 
for  the  pooling  of  freights.  When  sev- 
eral railroad  lines  connect  two  points, 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  will  be 
distributed  among  them  on  an  agreed 
basis.  Shippers  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
dictate  whhh  particular  line  will  carry 
their  goods  to  the  consumer,  and  pas- 
sengers may  find  tvain  service  on  some 
lines  greatly  curtailed  and  the  cost  of 
passenger  tickets  much   increased. 

The  question  of  priority  of  shipments 
is  a  serious  one.  The  railroad  managers 
complain  that  so  much  freight  is  now 
marked  with  preference  tags  that  not 
only  is  other  freight  indefinitely  held 
up  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  prec- 
edence among  the  shipments  tagged  for 
immediate  transportation.  All  the  de- 
partments of  the  Government  attempt 
to  obtain  priority  for  the  goods  which 
they  need,  whether  coal,  food,  munitions 
of  war,  shinbuilding  supplies  or  naval 
stores  and  the  result  is  general  conges- 
tion. As  a  partial  relief  to  the  burden 
of  necessary  war  traffic  it  is  proposed 
to   curtail    the    shipments   of   525    com- 


Prvvit  illusti uuuj 

TWO    NEW    COLLEGE    PRESIDENTS 

The   Connecticut    College    for   Wcmsn,    in    Hartford,    has    just    chosen    as    president    Dr.    Benjamin 

Tinkham  Marshall    (at   the  'eft),   recently  professor  of  Biblical   history  and   literature  at   Dartmouth 

College.  Dr.  Arthur  Cushman  McGiffert    (at  the  right)    is  the  new  president   of  Union   Theological 

Seminary  in   New   York,   where  he  has   been   a  professor  since   1893 


modifies  listed  by  the  War  Board  as 
"non-essential"  and  even  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  coal  and  coke  which  may  be 
shipped  to  the  manufacturers  of  these 
commodities.  Unnecessary  passenger 
traffic  will  also  be  discouraged,  because 
the  demands  of  the  war  require  the  em- 
ployment of  every  available  car  and 
locomotive  for  freight  traffic. 

In  order  to  increase  the  amount  of 
equipment  on  the  congested  eastern 
roads  it  is  proposed  that  railroads  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  con- 
sent to  lend  cars,  locomotives  and  re- 
pair supplies  to  the  eastern  companies. 
This  will  tend  to  make  the  projected 
merger  of  the  eastern  railroads  ths  be- 
ginning of  a  nation-wide  pooling  of 
railroad  resources.  Whether  this  degree 
of  centralization  will  prove  as  beneficial 
in  time  of  peace  as  it  seems  to  be  neces- 
sary in  time  of  war  is  an  open  question, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  rail- 
roads, once  pooled,  can  again  be  "un- 
scramb'ed."  It  is  not  a  question  merely 
of  adjusting  traffic  or  exchanging  equip- 
ment; because  this  would  tend  to  enrich 
some  comnanies  at  the  expense  of  oth- 
ers, and  therefore  railroad  men  take  for 
granted  that  the  operation  of  railroad 
companies  as  a  single  system  must  be 
followed  by  some  plan  of  pooling  and 
distributing  profits.  To  expect  one  line 
to  carry  sma^-nrofit  shipments  from 
Chicago  to  Buffalo,  for  example,  and  let 
its  rival  handle  all  the  large-profit 
shipments  that  were  transported  be- 
tween those  cities  would  be  asking  too 
much  of  patriotism,  unless  there  were 
a  financial  merger  as  well  as  a  traffic 
merov  r. 

Talk  of  Federal  ownership  of  rail- 
roads is  becoming  increasing^  frequent. 
The  Government  seems  to  have  given 
no  encouragement  to  this  proposal,  but 
it  finds  support  from  unexpected  quar- 
ters;  even   railroad  operators  consider- 


ing it  as  a  possibility.  At  the  very  least, 
there  will  probably  be  Federal  incor- 
poration of  carriers  and  the  strict  sub- 
ordination of  the  railroad  commssions 
of  the  several  states  to  Federal  au- 
thority. Senator  Reed  of  Missouri  has 
made  the  interesting  suggestion  that 
Congress  appropriate  $100,000,000  for 
the  purchase  of  freight  cars  to  relieve 
the  existing  shortage  which  private  ef- 
fort has  thus  far  been  unable  to  make 
good. 


The  American 
War  Council 


The   administration   of 
the    war    activities    of 


the  Government  has 
been  reorganized  with  the  purpose  of 
securing  greater  efficiency.  The  new  or- 
ganization, a  weekly  advisory  confer- 
ence of  administrative  chiefs,  includes 
seven  members  of  the  cabinet;  all,  in 
fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Postmaster  General 
and  the  Attorney  General.  It  is  thought 
that  these  three  cabinet  officers  can  do 
better  work  independently.  With  this 
cabinet  of  seven  are  associated  Food 
Administrator  Hoover,  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator Garfield,  Chairman  Hurley  of 
the  Shipping  Board  and  Chairman  Wil- 
lard  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  Al- 
tho  these  four  men  have  neither  the 
title,  the  rank  nor  the  legal  recognition 
of  cabinet  members,  they  are.  in  prac- 
tise, heads  of  very  important  adminis- 
trative departments  which  the  war  has 
brought  into  existence  and  the  fact  that 
they  have  hitherto  been  excluded  from 
the  deliberations  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  (consisting  of  six  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet)  ha?  resulted  in 
much  confusion  and  conflict  of  policy. 
When  administrative  affairs  became 
tangled  only  the  President  could 
straighten  them  out.  but  now  such  mat- 
ters can  lie  brought  before  the  weekly 
meetings  of  the   War  Council.  The  stu- 
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dent  of  administrative  method  will  do 
well  to  compare  the  creation  of  the 
American  War  Council,  an  advisory 
conference  of  the  chiefs  of  different  de- 
partments meeting  at  regular  intervals 
to  adjust  questions  of  military  admin- 
istration, with  the  establishment  of  the 
War  Council  of  the  Allies,  which  is  an 
advisory  conference  of  national  repre- 
sentatives meeting  at  regular  intervals 
to  adjust  questions  of  international 
military   administration. 


The  Embattled 
Farmer 


On  the  eve  of  Thanks- 
giving a  preliminary 
estimate  of  the  year's 
crop  production  showed  that  the  farms 
of  the  United  States  have  produced 
values  equal  to  the  entire  national  ex- 
penditures for  the  first  year  of  our 
participation  in  the  Great  War.  There 
were  record  crops  of  corn,  oats,  rye, 
potatoes,  tobacco  and  beans.  Corn  is  by 
far  the  most  important  crop;  its  value 
is  placed  at  about  $4,659,000,000,  or 
more  than  twice  last  year's  figure.  Cot- 
ton is  the  second  in  importance.  This 
year's  production  is  about  600,000  bush- 
els in  excess  of  last  year's  and  com- 
mands a  total  price  of  $1,981,000,000, 
including  $336,000,000  worth  of  cotton- 
seed. Hay  and  wheat  come  next  in  rank. 
The  value  of  the  1917  wheat  crop  is 
placed  at  $1,320,000,000;  whereas  in 
1916  it  barely  passed  the  billion  mark. 
Potatoes,  oats,  barley,  rye,  beans,  on- 
ions, tobacco  and  many  other  products 
show  a  great  advance  in  values  over 
last  year's  figures..  The  principal  farm 
crops  in  the  aggregate  reach  more  than 
$12,000,000,000  in  value;  minor  crops 
$2,500,000,000;  animals  and  animal 
products,  including  the  poultry  and 
dairy  industries,  about  $6,500,000,000. 
These  estimates  are  subject  to  revision 
when  the  Federal  bureau  of  crop  esti- 
mates makes  its  December  report. 

_      XT       ,„  Rear  Admiral  Fred- 

Our  New  Master         .  .   -   „       .       ,.   . 

erick  R.  Harris,  chief 

Shipbuilder  of  the  Navy>s  Bureau 

of  Yards  and  Docks,  has  become  .general 
manager  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration. Rear  Admiral  W.  L.  Capps, 
who  succeeded  General  Goethals  in  this 
arduous  post,  was  compelled  to  resign 
on  account  of  very  serious  illness. 
Chairman  Hurley  of  the  Shipping 
Board  suggested  to  Secretary  Daniels 
of  the  Navy  that  the  successor  to  Ad- 
miral Capps  "should  be  some  one 
trained  in  the  same  service — a  naval 
engineer  or  constructor."  It  is  evident 
that  in  the  appointment  of  Admiral 
Harris  this  suggestion  was  borne  in 
mind,  for  he  has  been  an  engineer  since 
his  graduation  from  the  Stevens  In- 
stitute of  Technology  in  1896  and  an 
officer  of  the  navy  since  190'!. 

The  building  program  undertaken  by 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  is 
rapidly  proceeding.  Already  ships  con- 
structed since  the  corporation  began 
work  are  entering  the  water.  On  No- 
vember 24,  an  8800-ton  steel  freighter 
was  launched  at  "a  Pacific  port."  This, 
the  first  of  our  new  merchant  fleet,  was 
launched  just  seventy-eight  days  from 
the  time  the  keel  was  laid.  Four  steel 
and  three  wooden  ships  are  expected  to 


be  completed  by- the  last  day  of  Decem- 
ber; an  aggregate  of  45,700  tons.  The 
corporation  has  already  constructed  884 
vessels  with  a  capacity  of  4,724,300 
tons  and  has  contracts  pending  for 
ninety-nine  vessels,  aggregating  610,000 
tons.  Vessels  requisitioned  number  426 
and  total  more  than  three  million  tons. 
Our  whole  new  merchant  fleet  when 
finished  will  contain  1409  vessels  of  an 
aggregate  of  8,363,808  tons.  Unless  Ger- 
many is  able  very  greatly  to  increase 
the  destructiveness  of  her  submarines, 
the  American  construction  alone,  dis- 
regarding the  building  programs  of 
other  nations,  should  mean  a  continual 
increase  during  the  final  stages  of  the 
war  in  the  number  of  ships  plying  the 
Atlantic  waterways.  The  building  pro- 
gram of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion contains  a  nearly  equal  number  of 
wooden  and  of  steel  vessels,  tho  of 
course  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  the 
steel  ships  is  greater.  A  proposition  to 
build  barges  of  concrete  has  been  laid 
before  the  Shipping  Board  by  a  Nor- 
wegian concern  end,  if  this  proposition 
is  accepted,  a  third  type  of  material  will 
be  brought  into  comparison  with  the 
traditional  ship-building  materials  of 
wood  and  steel. 

News  Print        The   United    states   De' 
D  .  partment  of  Justice  has 

Prices  *ixed       reached    an    ag.reement 

with  the  news  print  manufacturers 
which  ends  a  controversy  over  prices 
which  for  more  than  a  year  has  men- 
aced with  uncertainty  the  newspapers 
of  the  country.  The  agreement  was 
reached  as  the  result  of  Federal  pros- 
ecutions for  the  violation  of  the  Sher- 
man anti-trust  law.  The  manufacturers 
refused  to  enter  a  defense  and,  while 
still  contending  that  they  were  innocent 
of  any  attempt  to  force  up  prices  by 
unlawful  combination,  paid  the  small 
fines  imposed  on  them  and  agreed  to 
dissolve  the  News  Print  Manufacturers' 
Association,  which  had  been  accused  of 
being  in  practise  a  "paper  trust"  con- 
trolling what  was  virtually  a  monopoly 
of  the  product.  The  total  daily  output 
of    news    print    paper    in    the    United 


From  the  Bvdncv  (Australia)  Bulletin 

HIS    CONSCIENCE    CLEAR! 

Wilholm :  "I  swear  to  Heaven  that  I  never  de- 
sired   this    war!" 

The  Joke  of  the  Family:  "No,  Pa;  what  you 
desired  was  a  very  different  sort  of  war,  wasn't 
it?" 


States  is  about  6300  tons,  with  an  ap- 
proximate value  of  $250,000;  of  this 
output  about  $225,000  worth  a  day  was 
produced  by  the  firms  which  were  mem- 
bers of  the  association. 

By  the  new  agreement  news  print  pa- 
per bought  in  rolls  in  carload  lots  is 
priced  at  $3  a  hundred  pounds  or  less. 
This  is  half  a  cent  a  pound  more  than 
the  price  fixed  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  this  spring,  but  the  increase 
is  considered  justified  by  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  manufacture.  The  earlier  agree- 
ment was  for  a  six  months'  period  only; 
the  present  agreement  will  remain  in 
force  during  the  war  and  for  three 
months  thereafter,  altho  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  will  have  the  power, 
subject  to  review  by  the  judges  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Courts,  of  alter- 
ing prices  after  the  first  three  months 
of  1918  have  elapsed.  Paper  bought  in 
sheets  or  in  less  than  carload  lots  are 
priced  for  the  present  at  from  $3.25  to 
$3.75  a  hundred  pounds. 

0i  .  ~  The  authorities  have 
Stamping  Out     cauged    ^    arrest    of 

Sedition  more    than    a   hundred 

Italians  in  the  state  of  Washington. 
The  prisoners  are  alleged  to  be  mem- 
bers of  an  anarchistic  organization  de- 
signed to  overthrow  the  Italian  and 
American  Governments  and  to  resist 
military  service.  It  was  thru  similar 
propaganda  that  the  Italian  army  in 
the  Julian  Alps  was  demoralized.  The 
Italians  who  are  found  to  have  engaged 
in  disloyal  propaganda  will  probably  be 
interned  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
even  if  they  cannot  be  convicted  on 
more  serious  charges  of  conspiracy  to 
kill. 

Numerous  arrests  along  the  water- 
fronts of  important  ports  have  been 
made  since  enemy  aliens  were  barred 
from  their  neighborhood  and  the  in- 
ternment camps  are  rapidly  filling  up. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  Congress  is 
urged  to  declare  war  on  Germany's 
allies  is  that  when  this  is  done  the 
same  measures  of  restriction  may  be 
taken  in  regard  to  Austrian,  Bulgarian 
and  Turkish  subjects  as  are  now  ap- 
plied to  Germans  resident  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  anti-American  press  is  suffering 
increased  restriction.  Jeremiah  O'Leary, 
the  most  prominent  of  the  pro-German 
agitators  of  Irish  descent,  has  been  ar- 
rested for  publishing  a  periodical  "con- 
taining articles,  poems,  cartoons,  and 
pictures  calculated  and  intended  to  cre- 
ate and  promote  insubordination,  dis- 
loyalty, mutiny,  and  refusal  of  duty 
among  the  persons  belonging  to  military 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States."' 
There  has  also  been  an  agitation  for 
the  expulsion  from  the  high  schools  of 
New  York  City  of  all  teachers  who  have 
encouraged  or  tolerated  anti-patriotic 
sentiments  among  their  pupils.  The 
Board  of  Education  is  conducting  an 
inquiry  to  determine  the  truth  of  the 
matter  and  promises  drastic  action. 
There  are  few  large  cities  in  the  coun- 
try where  similar  controversies  have 
not  arisen  in  the  schools  within  recent 
weeks. 


THE    SAND    MAN 

HOW    IRVING    T.    BUSH    MAKES    HIS    DREAMS    COME    TRUiE 


THIS  is  the  simple,  start- 
ling story  of  a  man  who 
long  has  been  in  love 
with  his  job. 

While  still  in  his  teens — and 
he  has  loved  his  job  so  much  he 
lingers  still  in  his  thirties,  ap- 
parently— he  arrived  on  the  hor- 
izon of  the  business  world,  just 
as  any  number  of  young  men  do 
every  day;  distinctive  only  in 
being  tall,  soft-spoken,  disposed 
to  read  verse  and  adventure  and 
to  carry  a  book  in  his  coat  pocket 
accordingly;  disposed  to  look  on 
the  world  with  a  shrewd  yet 
kindly  appraising  eye,  disposed 
also  to.  wonder  what  in  the 
world  he  would  do  with  the 
two  hundred  sand  lots  left  him 
by  his  father — sand  lots  situated 
as  the  real  estate  men  said,  on 
Brooklyn's  rocky,  non-negotiable 
shore  one  long  and  non-negotia- 
ble mile  from  Manhattan's  Isle. 

The  other  day  Irving  T.  Bush, 
tall,  wearing  light  top-coat, 
keen,  youngish  and  leisurely,  yet 
gray  about  the  temples,  was 
called  to  Washington  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  told  that  he  had 
been  made  chairman  of  the 
United  States  War  Board  for 
the  Port  of  New  York — which,  by  the 
way,  to  this  interesting  man  upon  whom 
Ernest  Poole  patterned  the  big-business 
dreamer  in  his  novel,  "The  Harbor,"  was 
the  most  gratifying  thing  in  the  world. 

For  New  York  Harbor  is  Mr.  Bush's 
hobby — just  as  two  hundred  sand  lots 
used  to  be.  New  York  Harbor  is,  in 
fact,  from  his  angle,  his  very  own  crea- 
tion, so  intent  he  has  been  for  years 
now  upon  its  betterment.  That  is  why 
the  congressmen  who  constitute  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  so- 
journing in  New  York  one  day,  put  two 
things  together  that  they  had  never 
thought  of  together  before  when  Mr. 
Bush  told  them :  "It's  time  we  all  looked 
on  New  York  Harbor  from  the  top  of 
the  Woolworth,  and  saw  it  whole." 

This  epigram,  which  is  liable  some- 
time to  come  to  the  minds  of  skippers 
entering  a  perfect  port,  meant  not  so 
much  to  ma  before  I  entered  the  tri- 
angular office  of  Mr.  Bush  and  saw  him 
stride  thru  the  door,  a  tall,  lithe  figure 
with  a  hitch  in  his  gait,  as  it  meant 
afterward. 

"Why,"  he  said,  smiling  straight  at 
me  when  I  asked  him  the  trouble  with 
the  world's  greatest  port,  "we've  put  a 
lot  of  things  on  Manhattan  Isle  that 
don't  belonj?  there!" 

I  reasoned  that  this  must  be  the  cause 
for  the  Woolworth  climbing  so  ever- 
lastingly high — squeezed  up  Gothically, 
half  a  mile  or  so!  And  he  settled  easily 
into  his  little  black  swivel  chair,  the 
one  he  used  when  he  had  only  a  single 
cotton  warehouse  on  his  Brooklyn  lots, 
and  the  one  round  which,  as  it  were,  his 
present  office  building  was  built.  I 
asked  him  to  tell  me  his  problem  as  he, 
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a  transportation  engineer,  chairman  of 
a  board  that  includes  the  Secretaries  of 
War  and  of  Navy,  of  Labor,  General 
Goethals,  of  the  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  Port  Commission,  and  others, 
saw  it. 

"The  problem  simply  is  to  decentral- 
ize trouble,"  he  said,  "and  to  centralize 
efficiency." 

"Simple,  isn't  it?"  I  gasped. 

He  smiled. 

I  insisted  that  I  wanted  to  see  the 
harbor  as  he  saw  it. 

"I  see  it,  I  guess,"  he  said,  "as  one 
sees  it  from  the  top  of  the  Woolworth. 
I've  always  seen  it  that  way,  since  I 
was  left  the  deed  to  those  two  hundred 
sand  lots!" 

"But  the  Woolworth  wasn't  thought 
of,  then,"  I  argued. 

"No,"  he  granted,  "but  Father  Knick- 
erbocker was  planning  his  city  so  care- 
lessly, any  one  who  thought  about  it 
could  see  that  things  downtown  would 
have  to  go  up — up  in  the  shape  of  sky- 
scrapers; that  there  would  be  street 
congestion — " 

He  paused  just  a  second.  "There  was 
no  method;  and  expediency  is  the  lord 
of  misrule;  the  very  city  skyline  indi- 
cates that."  And  then  his  voice  ran  on. 
He  pointed  out  eloquently  how,  in  the 
great  city  prairie  there  came  to  be 
docks  where  there  should  have  been 
dwellings;  dwellings  where  there  should 
have  been  offices;  offices  where  there 
should  have  been  schools;  schools 
where  there  should  have  been  recrea- 
tional facilities;  how  teams  and  trucks, 
as  result  of  all  the  clutter,  clamber,  as 
it  were,  on  the  shoulders  of  one  an- 
other,   like    the    denizens    of   tenements 


packed  full  of  uncomfortable  in- 
dividuals. "Instead  of  planning 
things  differently  we  waited," 
he  concluded  at  last,  "for  con- 
gestion to  squeeze  buildings  up 
and  up  and  squeeze  other  things 
into  the  harbor  or  to  clutter  up 
the  port's  facilities." 

I  suggested  that  it  was  plain 
the  harbor's  clutter  must  be 
eliminated  now,  when  a  vast 
part  of  the  thirty  thousand  tons 
of  shipping  essential  every  day 
to  keep  a  million  men  supplied 
put  out  from   New   York. 

"If  we  have  two  millions  of 
men,"  he  said  simply,  "the  esti- 
mate you  give  will  have  to  be 
doubled.  We  must  have  ships— 
that  goes  without  saying.  And 
they  must  clear!  I  assume  we 
shall  have  the  ships.  And  if  they 
cannot  clear,  what  greater  dis- 
aster could  befall  America?" 
He  went  on: 

"It  was  never  so  plain,  I 
think,"  he  considered,  "that  New 
York  Harbor  is  national.  The 
war  demonstrates  that.  Of  course 
it  has  been  called  national  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  big — like  the 
Rocky  Mountains  or  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado.  But  it 
has  not  been  considered  really  national ; 
the  proof  is  in  the  grumbling  that  has 
always  come  out  of  the  South  and  the 
Northwest  whenever  money  was  appro- 
priated for  its  improvement.  My  argu- 
ment has  always  been  that  New  York 
Harbor  is  national  because  the  whole 
nation  pays  the  cost  of  congestion  here 
and  reaps  the  benefit  of  efficiency  here. 
That  was  made  clear  last  year  when  tens 
of  thousands  of  cars  were  tied  up  unable 
to  get  thru  the  port.  A  very  few  New 
Yorkers — men  with  storage  facilities, 
warehouses,  etc.,  reaped  a  little  benefit, 
but  the  people  of  New  York  paid  the 
cost.  For  prices  went  up.  And  the  ship- 
pers paid  the  cost,  in  numerous  ways, 
if  you  think  about  it.  Directly  and_in- 
dircctly  both  producers  and  consumers 
lost  by  this  congestion — the  nation  lost, 
in  a  word,  just  as  the  nation  will  lose 
now,  in  war  time,  if  such  congestion  is 
permitted  to  occur  again.  Now,  of  all 
times,  we  must  see  the  situation  whole. 
We  have  in  the  past  taken  a  whack  ai 
Brooklyn,  a  whack  at  Jamaica  Bay  and 
at  the  New  Jersey  shore,  but  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  joint  state  harbor  commission 
with  General  Goethals  at  its  head  was 
the  first  attempt  to  look  at  the  situal 
whole,  to  look"— he  smiled— "at  the  si; 
nation  from  the  top  of  the  Woolworth. " 
Mr.  Bush  told  me  one  day  long  before 
"The  Harbor"  was  published  and  he 
— "Mr.  Dillon"— was  pictured  as  the 
dreamer  of  better  things  for  his  own 
port,  that  he  liked  to  sit  hack  and  ere 
ate  mentally,  then  actually,  "('nation 
itself,"  he  said  another  time,  "isa 
worth-while  job.  Creation,  in  fact,  is 
own    reward." 
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He  is  addicted  to  industrial  as  well  as 
to  harbor  betterments.  There  is  ample 
proof  of  that  in  his  Terminal,  the  first 
by  all  odds  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

This  Terminal  is  atop  those  two  hun- 
dred send  lots,  plus  many  more.  Com- 
ing at  it  from  the  harbor  one's  boat  ap- 
proaches seven  tremendous  steel  piers 
— seven  of  the  largest  piers  in  the 
world,  at  which  ships  dock  from  all 
the  globe,  where  lighters  bearing  whole, 
loaded  trains  have  their  cargoes  yanked 
off  to  a  gigantic  bulkhead  where  work- 
ers from  all  the  world — Coolies,  Mag- 
yars, Koreans,  even,  and  seamen  and 
stevedores — lend  a  hand  to  the  electric 
engines  that  haul  trainloads  off  to  a 
long,  tremendous  row  of  great  U-shaped 
buildings  of  concrete.  In  these  build- 
ings, which  constitute  a  whole  com- 
munity of  hundreds  of  firms,  floor  space 
and  all  kinds  of  terminal  and  manu- 
facturing service  are  obtainable  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  terms  by  Big  Jones, 
say,  who  rents  a  hundred  thousand  feet, 
and  by  Little  Jones,  who  rents  only  a 
hundredth  as  much;  and  both  have  the 
same  elevator  service,  feed  their  fin- 
ished materials  down  the  same  eleva- 
tors to  the  same  consolidated  cars,  to 
the  same  trains,  the  same  ships,  per- 
haps, and  there  are  no  transportation 
and  truckage  difficulties  for  either  of 
them.  It  is  all  very  simple,  now  that  its 
difficulties  have  been  solved.  Nearly 
everything  is;  even  the  international 
situation  sometime  will  be. 

But  solution  of  the  problem  confront- 
ing New  York  City  and  its  harbor  pre- 
sented difficulties  to  the  youthful  Bush. 
Imaginatively  the  solution  was  simple; 
actually  it  was  very  hard.  Imagina- 
tively judge  Gary  or  President  Wilson 
could  settle  international  difficulties  by 
dint  of  an  evening's  work;  but  actually 
there  would  be  difficulties! 

First  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
sought  to  get  possession  of  the  Bush 
sand  lots.  But 
young  Irving 
Bush,  aged 
twenty  -  one, 
thwarted  that, 
and  the  effort 
necessary  sim- 
ply enhanced 
in  his  estima- 
tion the  value 
of  the  Two 
Hundred. 

Next,  with  a 
shrewd,  ap- 
praising eye  he 
counted  on  one 
hand  the  steps 
to  the  accom- 
plishment of 
what  he  want- 
ed to  do,  and 
on  the  other 
hand  his  ready 
money.  He 
went  to  New 
York's  biggest 
bankers  to  get 
capital.  They 
said,  all  of 
them,  virtually 
what   one,    no- 


tably, said:  "It's  a  fine  idea,  but  it's  not 
for  us.  If  you've  got  sand — " 

Young  Mr.  Bush  showed  that  he  had 
"sand"  by  putting  into  his  venture 
every  dollar  of  his  own. 

Old-guard  business  men  looked  rather 
dubiously  on  this  young  fellow  with  a 
book  in  his  pocket.  The  banks,  thus, 
refused  to  peddle  his  bonds.  So  he  ped- 
dled them  himself. 

And  having  got  piers  built  from  those 
two  hundred  sand  lots  and  buildings  up 
atop  them,  the  thing  next  in  order  was 
to  get  business. 

Now  trade  is  an  eminently  practical 
matter  he  considered,  doubtless. 

At  any  rate  he  sent  for  a  shrewd 
young  man,  put  much  cash  in  his  hand 
and  told  him:  "Go  out  to  Michigan, 
where,  by  the  way,  I  was  born.  Buy 
two  hundred  cars  of  bailed  hay.  Buy 
low,  but  buy.  Then  go  to  every  railroad 
you  can  reach,  and  to  every  station, 
and  offer  shipments  of  ten,  twenty,  and 
twenty-five  cars  to  the  Bush  Terminal." 

In  this  eminently  practical  manner 
he  introduced  his  Terminal  to  the  rail- 
roads, many  of  which  now  terminate 
there. 

But,  tho  he  stored  this  hay  and  sold 
it  profitably,  meanwhile  past  the  ter- 
minal, where  the  two  great  piers  and 
the  buildings  back  of  them  would  have 
been  a  success  if  they  had  had  any 
business  to  do,  steamed  boats  of  num- 
berless lines,  poking  their  noses  .into 
congested  East  and  North  River  piers. 
Mr.  Bush  watched  them  and  wondered 
what  the  trouble  was.  One  day  a  real 
steamer  put  in  at  the  Bush  piers,  aus- 
piciously. Not  long  afterward  another 
one  did  likewise.  Of  course  imaginative 
Mr.  Bush  had,  very  quietly,  chartered 
these  boats  and  put  them  to  plying  to 
the  West  Indies,  after  they  had  started 
tongues  wagging  in  and  about  the  har- 
bor. And,  incidentally,  the  cargoes  they 
brought  and  took  away  reaped   Bush, 


WINDS  FROM  THE  NORTH 

BY  JAMES  CHURCH  ALVORD 

Moored  on  a  turquoise  tide  which  burns  to  opal  flames  beneath  the  moon, 
Spiked  with  high  scabrous  hills  the  noon  to  twisted  tarnished  silver  turns, 

The  girdle  of  green  olive  trees  which,  swaying,  swinging  far  below 
That  ridge  of  battered  silver,  flow  around  this  tumult  of  twin  seas, 

Flings  the  last  poignant  touch  above  the  loveliness  of  Italy; 

That  land  of  pain  and  poesy;  that  land  of  sunshine,  shadows,  love. 

Gold  are  her  wintry  daffodils;  gold  are  her  lakes  the  sun  soaks  thru; 
Gold  are  her  roses;  violets  blue  peek  round  her  yellowing  temple  sills. 

Yet  a  sleepless  songless  ghost  of  hate  broods  on  her  Northern  crests  of  snow, 
Or  with  frosty  eyes  glowers  down  below,  for  gold  and  sunshine  desolate. 

Then  from  her  Alpine  passes  stark  the  savage  Tramontana  whoops 

And  drives  the  sneaking  clouds  in  troops,  like  wolves,  gray,  galloping  thru  dark. 

The  sea  beneath  their  onslaught  groans;  the  olives  grime;  the  high  hills  rot 
And  grin  down  Italy's  length — a  blot — a  spine  of  megathcrean  bones. 

Today  that  Northern  storm  roars  down,  cold  winds  of  wrath  and  greed  and  lust, 
Long  clouds  of  grim  gray  soldiers  thrust  thru  gashes  in  her  mountain  crown. 

Pale  faces  under  hair  like  ash  have  wrought  her  doleful  history, 

Blue  brutal  eyes  her  tragedy — God  save  her  while  these  North  winds  crash! 


whom  business  men  still  called  a  dream- 
er, a  goodly  sum  of  money. 

Not  long  afterward  this  dreamer  was 
discovered  entertaining  royally  at  din- 
ner about  all  fie  Greek  and  Italian 
lemon  venders  on  all  of  Manhattan  Isle. 
"What's  the  matter?"  one  of  his  friends 
asked  him. 

The  "matter"  was  that  the  ferry  line 
to  Thirty-ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  was 
so  slow  and  uncertain  that  lemon  deal- 
ers couldn't  get  their  supplies  from  the 
Bush  Terminal  in  time.  So  Mr.  Bush 
gave  them  a  dinner  to  thwart  their 
complaining  too  quickly  to  the  steam- 
ship lines  that  docked  "over  there." 

Then  he  set  out  to  get  a  ferry  that, 
to  use  his  words,  "kept  running  even 
on  rainy  days." 

He  had,  and  he  has,  his  views  on  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  every  municipal- 
ity to  develop  its  port  and  railroad  facil- 
ities as  much  as  they  can  be  developed. 
He  insisted  that  New  York  should  op- 
erate the  Thirty-ninth  Street  ferry.  But 
no  one  had  ever  heard  of  an  American 
city  going  into  tho  ferry  business.  So 
he  went  to  the  state,  to  Albany.  Al- 
bany said  that  there  was  a  greater  need 
of  a  ferry  to  Staten  Island.  Mr.  Bush 
rei'oined  so  vigorously  that  he  got  a 
bill  thru  the  Legislature  providing  for 
ferries  to  both  St°ten  Is'and  and 
Thirty-ninth  Street.  That  is  how  New 
York  City  happened  to  enter  the  ferry 
business;  that  is  why  it  now  has  the 
largest,  fastest,  finest  ferry  l'nes  in  the 
world — and  they  pay,  not  only  in  a 
broad  sense  but  actually  in  nickels  and 
dimes ! 

He  wanted  a  post  office  at  his  termi- 
nal. He  couldn't  get  it.  So  he  hired 
clerks  and  soon  was  selling  more  stamps 
than  half  a  dozen  d~ug  store  stations. 
So  the  Post  Office  Department  set  up 
a  branch. 

He  wanted  teVgraph  offices,  but  the 
companies    wig-wagged    his    p'an    for 

them.  So  he 
became  agent 
on  commis- 
sion; and  be- 
fore many 
months  he  had 
regular  tele- 
graph offices 
renting  space 
from  him. 

He  rode  the 
polo  pony  that 
threw  him  and 
put  the  inter- 
esting hitch  in 
his  gait.  He  has 
ridden  many 
another  hobby, 
but  his  special- 
ty is  dreams 
and  the  realiz- 
ation of  them. 
His  hobby 
now  is  seeing 
that  ships  clear 
regularly  for 
Europe.  H  i  s 
imagination  is 
playing  all 
about  New 
York     Harbor. 


WAR  TIME  IN  THE  VALLEY 


BY  CORRA  HARRIS 


WE  are  peaceful  people  in  this 
valley,  but  we  can  fight  when 
we  must  fight.  And  we  know 
something  about  it,  because 
we  are  veterans  of  the  soil  and  of  the 
seasons.  We  have  fought  floods,  endured 
drouths,  accomplished  poverty  with 
courage  and  lived  thru  a  century  of 
winters  without  gloves  or  overcoats.  We 
know  how  to  "dig  in,"  and  how  to  come 
out  "over  the  top"  when  the  "spring 
drive"  begins  for  another  crop.  The 
rain-drenched,  mud-soaked  weary  sol- 
diers in  France  have  nothing  on  us  ex- 
cept German  bullets. 

We  are  so  long  accustomed  to  war- 
fare with  just  the  elements  that  we  did 
not  wait  for  the  Draft  Bill  to  pass  in 
Washington.  We  joined  the  Allies  the 
next  day  after  war  was  declared.  And 
we  have  been  in  the  first  line  in  this 
country  ever  since  with  no  drill  ser- 
geant to  urge  us  on,  and  no  martial 
music  to  inspire  us. 

We  had  broken  the  land  for  this 
year's  crop  in  March.  But  when  war 
came  in  April  we  added  as  much  more 
land  to  that.  We  tore  up  every  foot  of 
ground  in  the  valley  and  planted  it. 
Before  the  agriculturally  ignorant  and 
commercial  press  of  this  country  began 
its  presumptuous  campaign  to  "arouse" 
the  farmers  about  saving  the  country 
and  "winning  the  war,"  we  had  saved 
the  country  and  won  the  war  so 
far  as  food  products  count.  Before  a 
single  selectman  had  reported  for  duty 
at  any  military  camp  we  had  raised  tens 
upon  tens  of  thousands  of  green  sol- 
diers in  these  fields.  And  now  they 
stand  in  the  November  gales,  veteran 
stalks  of  corn,  rank  upon  rank  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  every  one  bend- 
ing, khaki  brown,  beneath  the  heavy 
ears.  And  they  seem  to  march  in  the 
wind  each  bearing  enough  to  feed  a 
man. 

This  is  the  first  army  raised  in  this 
country  against 
the  enemy,  and  I 
can  tell  you  it  was 
no  easy  labor. 
You  may  train  re- 
cruits by  drilling 
and  marching 
them  and  teach- 
ing them  tactics 
of  war,  but  you 
cannot  raise  corn 
by  shouting 
"Right  about 
face!"  to  it.  You 
must  plow  it  and 
feed  it  and  plow  it 
again  and  again. 
You  must  pray  for 
rain,  and  for  the 
floods  to  cease. 
You  cannot  quit 
tho  your  heart 
and  strength  fail- 
eth.  You  have  got 
to  see  it  thru. 

Well,    we    have 
done  that.  And  we 


The  author  of  "A  Circuit  Rider's 
Wife,"  "A  Circuit  Rider's  Widow"  and 
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of  her  messages  of  wholesome  philos- 
ophy   and   good    cheer. — The    Editor 


have  had  our  "casualties"  as  other  fight- 
ing forces  have.  Some  of  our  best  men 
and  best  women  have  gone  down  in  the 
struggle  this  year  who  might  have  lived 
longer  but  for  the  terrific  and  exhaust- 
ing labor  they  achieved.  We  laid  them 
away  with  good  cheerful  funerals  at 
"Olive  Vine"  and  Mount  Pleasant,  and 
in  the  old  churchyard  at  Pine  Log.  Then 
we  went  back  to  raising  that  great 
army  of  corn,  feeling  better  and  braver 
and  stronger  because  such  men  and 
such  women  had  lived  among  us  and 
had  given  their  lives  for  what  was  good 
in  the  earth  and  best  in  mankind. 

THERE  has  been  a  lot  of  fuss  in  the 
world  beyond  these  hills  among  peo- 
ple who  never  conceived  of  hardships 
and  war  economies.  And  we  might  have 
been  sidetracked  in  the  Home  Guard  or 
a  Conservation  League,  but  we  are  born 
in  this  valley  with  a  "single  eye"  for 
three  things,  the  weather,  the  harvest 
and  Almighty  God.  We  have  had  prac- 
tise in  keeping  our  vision  clear  and  our 
attention  fixed  on  the  main  job.  We 
heard  much,  for  example,  about  "wheat- 
less  days"  and  "meatless  days."  But  for 
us,  this  has  been  a  "wheatless"  year. 
The  freeze  in  February  destroyed  all 
the  grain  in  this  section.  We  live  on  corn 
bread.  It  is  the  best,  most  nourishing 
bread  in  the  world  except  for  Yankees 
and  foreigners  who  do  not  know  how  to 
prepare  it. 

And  even  of  corn  we  have  had  little 
enough.  Last  summer  the  floods  de- 
stroyed two-thirds  of  the  crop,  so  we 
could  not  fatten  pigs  during  the  win- 
ter.   Therefore   we   have  had   meatless 


Mrs.  Harris  and  her  daughter,  Faith, — and  "Bosco" 


days  a-plenty,  and  thought  nothing 
tragic  about  that.  For  we  have  an 
abundance  of  butter,  milk  and  eggs.  We 
have  not  suffered  and  we  have  never 
had  better  health.  Nearly  every  young 
single  man  of  draft  age  in  the  valley 
has  been  called  and  accepted  in  the 
National  Army.  Not  one  has  been  re- 
turned to  us  as  "physically  unfit."  We 
are  very  proud  of  this  record. 

When  the  first  quota  went  from  this 
county,  a  great  crowd  met  them  at  the 
railway  station.  Somebody  made  a 
speech  and  presented  each  man  with  a 
wrist  watch.  But  by  the  time  our  men 
from  the  valley  were  called  there  were 
no  more  wrist  watches  on  hand,  and  no 
speakers  to  speak,  so  we  just  sent  them 
down  to  Camp  Gordon  in  their  Sunday 
clothes,  and  told  them  to  do  the  best 
they  could;  that  probably  they  would 
not  worry  about  watches  and  the  time 
of  day  anyhow  when  they  got  in  sight 
of  the  enemy's  trenches. 

We  are  strangely  quiet  about  these 
young  men.  We  have  uttered  not  one 
word  of  complaint.  We  are  just  dumb, 
holding  our  breath  for  what  may  hap- 
pen. We  are  not  coddling  them,  nor 
sending  them,  boxes  from  home.  They 
can  live  on  war  rations.  They  always 
have  done  it  on  less.  And  we  reckon  they 
will  do  their  duty  when  the  time  comes, 
because  they  are  accustomed  to  per- 
forming hard  duties  with  sublimely  un- 
conscious dignity. 

There  is  not  much  beside  the  weather 
between  our  people  in  the  valley  and 
the  Lord  at  an"  time.  And  now,  we 
are  overlooking  the  weather  and  pray- 
ing more  than  usual.  We  pray  for  Bel- 
gium and  France  and  for  the  Italians 
who  have  suffered  such  terrible  vicis- 
situdes, and  a  little  awkwardly  for  the 
Russians,  whom  we  do  not  under- 
stand, but  whom  we  are  willing  to 
give  the  benefit  of  our  headshaking 
doubts.     And    we    pray    dutifully    for 

the  British,  who 
are  so  close  kin  to 
us  that  we  feel  a 
relative's  indigna- 
tion for  their 
faults,  which  are 
chiefly  the  faults 
of  bad  family 
manners.  But  we 
do  not  know  how 
just  now  to  pray 
for  the  Germans. 
Maybe  we  ought 
to,  but  we  do  not. 
For  the  present 
the  only  honest 
thing  to  do  is  to 
leave  them  to  the 
Kaiser's  God,  with 
a  sort  of  secret 
ft  oling  that  the 
good  Lord  him- 
self will  know 
how  to  have 
mercy  on  thorn  in 
spite  of  the  Kai- 
ser's God. 
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FORTY  THOUSAND  MILLION  A  YEAR 


BY  JOHN  SKELTON  WILLIAMS 


THE  wealth  now  produced  each 
year  in  the  United  States  by 
our  42,000,000  workers  and 
wage-earners,  aided  by  labor- 
saving  machinery,  which  is  ever  in- 
creasing in  efficiency  and  output,  is 
colossal.  For  1917  this  wealth,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  exceed  $40,000,000,000,  of 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
estimated  that  the  product?  of  the  farm 
and  kindred  industries  will  contribute 
$17,000,000,000,  a  vast  increase  over 
any  previous  year. 

With  the  higher  wages  paid  to  work- 
men— in  many  industries  the  highest 
ever  known — and  with  the  larger  re- 
turns to  capital,  the  savings  of  the  peo- 
ple, despite  the  high  cost  of  living,  have 
increased  enormously.  The  growth  of 
prohibition  has  also  stimulated  thrift 
and  helped  materially  to  swell  savings 
deposits.  Americans  have  not  the  in- 
herited wealth  which  in  European  coun- 
tries has  been  handed  down  thru  gen- 
erations, but  we  have  already  become 
both  in  the  aggregate  and  in  our  per 
capita  wealth  the  richest  nation  on  the 
globe. 

THE  per  capita  of  money  in  circula- 
tion on  November  1, 1917,  was  $47.03. 
The  general  stock  of  money  in  the 
United  States  on  that  date  was  $5,768,- 
711,565.  The  wealth  of  our  country  is 
now  close  to  $250,000,000,000.  The  year- 
ly income  of  our  people,  representing 
the  product  of  both  capital  and  labor, 
is  about  $40,000,000,000,  or  sixteen  per 
cent  of  the  estimated  value  of  all  prop- 
erty. 

The  latest  reports  tell  us  that  28,000 
national,  state,  savings  banks,  and  trust 
companies  of  the  country,  have  at  this 
time  approximately  46,000,000  deposit 
accounts.  These  deposit  balances  range 
from  very  small  sums  to  more  than 
twenty  million  dollars  in  a  single  ac- 
count in  one  bank.  While  many  indi- 
viduals keep  accounts  in  more  than  one 
bank,  it  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that 
the  accounts  mentioned  represent  the 
deposits  of  more  than  25,000,000  sepa- 
rate depositors. 

The  resources  of  all  the  banks  of  this 
country  today  are  over  $37,000,000,000. 
This  is  an  increase  since  July,  1913,  of 
nearlv  twelve  billion  dollars  ($12,000,- 
000,000). 

These  are  wonderful  figures.  The  im- 
agination  can  hardly  conceive  them.  Yet 
they  are  but  the  totals  of  our  everyday 
life,  our  everyday  business.  Upon  the 
strength  and  soundness  of  the  banks  of 
the  country  depend  largely  our  ability 
to  conduct  successfully  the  vast  opera- 
tions upon  which  trade  and  commerce 
and  industry  all  depend. 

Our  banks  have  assisted  enormously 
in  the  successful  negotiation  of  the 
First  and  Second  Liberty  Loans;  and 
they  have  at  the  same  time  kept  them- 
selves in  strong  and  liquid  condition 
while  financing  so  largely  these  gigantic 
undertakings.  The  power  and  patriotism 
of   our   banks    are,    and    rightly    so,    a 
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COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  CURRENCY 

source  of  deep  gratification  if  not  of 
pride.  The  people  do  well  to  have  faith 
in  them. 

Their  resources  now  are  approxi- 
mately twice  as  great  as  the  combined 
resources  of  the  great  banks  of  issue 
of  leading  nations  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing the  Bank  of  England,  the  Bank  of 
France,  the  Bank  of  Russia,  the  Im- 
perial German  Reichsbank,  the  Bank 
of  Spain,  and  the  Imperial  Bank  of 
Japan,  according  to  their  recent  re- 
ports. 

The  National  Banks  of  the  country 
are  steadily  growing  stronger  and  safer, 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  improved  sys- 
tem of  National  Bank  examination  and 
the  greater  thoroness  of  these  examina- 
tions and  to  the  policy  of  requiring  that 
the  banks  shall  observe  the  provisions 
of  the  law  intended  for  their  protection 
and  for  the  protection  of  their  deposi- 
tors and  shareholders.  The  average 
losses  to  the  depositors  of  National 
Banks  for  the  twenty-year  period  up 
to  June,  1917,  were  nine-one-thou- 
sandths of  one  per  cent  of  total  de- 
posits. These  losses  have  been  so  re- 
duced that  for  the  fiscal  year  1916-1917 
the  total  losses  are  only  about  one-third 
of  the  average  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  or  three-one-thousandths  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  deposits.  For  the  past 
year  they  have  amounted  to  only  about 
one-seventh  of  what  they  were  for 
either  of  the  years  ending  June  30,  1908, 
1909  or  1910. 

OUR  banks  have  played  an  important 
and  perhaps  not  fully  understood 
part  in  our  national  life  in  these  days 
of  stress.  The  remarkably  satisfactory 
condition  of  the  money  market  is  ex- 
ceedingly significant,  but  only  one  of 
the  many  indications  pointing  to  the 
eminent  success  with  which  the  banking 
and  financial  operations  attendant  upon 
the  negotiation  of  huge  issues  of  Gov- 
ernment bonds  have  been  conducted. 

Very  likely,  many  readers  do  not 
know  of  the  many  interesting  phases 
and  details  involved  in  placing  these 
great  Liberty  Bond  issues  thruout  the 
country.  An  important  feature  of  the 
loan  campaign  is  seen  in  the  policy 
early  adopted  by  the  Treasury  of  per- 
mitting the  funds  subscribed  by  cus- 
tomers of  banks  to  continue  on  deposit 
in  such  banks — provided  the  latter 
qualify  as  government  depositaries  and 
furnish  to  the  Government  security  for 
such  deposits — until  such  time  as  these 
funds  are  required  for  disbursement  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  war  or  for 
loans  to  our  allies  or  for  the  general 
expenses   of  government. 

Thru  the  medium  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks,  the  funds  are  then  with- 
drawn and  disbursed  with  the  minimum 
shifting  of  reserves  or  disturbance  in 
the  money  market.  Assisted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  rulings  establish- 
ing special  rates  for  loans  secured  by 
United    States    Government    Bonds   for 


the  accommodation  of  both  member  and 
non-member  banks,  there  has  always 
been  available  an  adequate  supply  of 
credit  for  the  use  of  banks  which  might 
find  themselves  temporarily  short  of 
funds  as  the  result  of  the  shifting  of 
the  Government's  credits.  These  opera- 
tions are  simply  a  transfer  of  bank 
credits  on  the  books  of  the  banks,  first 
to  the  Government,  and  then  to  the 
credit  of  the  corporations  and  individ- 
uals supplying  the  goods  and  services 
required  in  the  conduct  of  war.  These 
transactions,  unprecedented  in  size  and 
scope  in  the  financial  history  of  the 
United  States,  are  a  striking  demon- 
stration of  the  usefulness  and  capacity 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

THE  tremendous  business  expansion  of 
the  many  months  past,  together  with 
advancing  prices  for  commodities  and 
for  labor,  has  called  for  the  use  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  additional 
capital  and  accommodation  from  the 
banks.  In  past  years,  under  inadequate 
and  unscientific  banking  and  currency 
methods  and  systems,  a  great  increase 
in  business  activity  almost  invariably 
produced  a  money  scarcity,  occasioned 
high  interest  rates,  and  sometimes  pre- 
cipitated panics;  but  during  the  past 
two  years  we  have  had  the  lowest  money 
rates  the  country  has  ever  enjoyed. 

These  deeply  gratifying  conditions 
are  to  be  credited  largely  to  the  opera- 
tions of  our  Federal  Reserve  System, 
which  was  inaugurated  just  three  years 
ago.  In  June  last,  amendments  to  the 
original  Federal  Reserve  act  went  into 
effect  improving  the  law  along  lines 
that  experience  had  shown  to  be  desira- 
ble after  more  than  two  years  of  op- 
eration. These  amendments  have  added 
materially  to  the  efficiency  of  the  act  as 
a  working  measure;  and  have,  among 
other  improvements,  strengthened  the 
Reserve  System  by  providing  for  a 
larger  control  over  the  gold  supply  of 
the  country.  Our  stock  of  gold,  the  basis 
of  our  credit  structure,  now  more  than 
$3,000,000,000,  is  the  greatest  of  any 
nation  on  earth ;  and  we  have  succeeded 
in  mobilizing  here  an  amount  of  gold 
which  is  now  far  more  than  this  or  any 
other  nation  ever  held  before.  The  gold 
at  this  time  held  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  alone  approximate  $1,500,000,000. 

BANK  and  business  men,  even  in  the 
midst  of  a  world  cataclysm,  are  con- 
ducting business,  as  far  as  money  con- 
ditions are  concerned,  with  a  greater 
sense  of  security  and  of  confidence  than 
at  any  time  in  our  history  as  a  people. 
They  no  longer  live  in  constant  fear  of 
the  recurrence  of  the  money  flurries 
and  panics  which  have  in  the  past,  at 
such  frequent  intervals,  visited  us  with 
disastrous  results. 

Business  men,  large  and  small,  in  the 
smaller  cities  and  also  in  towns  and 
rural  districts,  as  well  as  in  the  cen- 
ters of  wealth,  have  been  enabled  to  ob- 
tain   capital    for[Continued  on  page  £90 
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Bain  , 

FROM  GOVERNOR  TO  SOLDIER 

The  Nebraska  7th,  which  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  regular  army,  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  enlisted  the  governor  of  the 
state  as  its  colonel.  In  his  short  term 
Governor  Keith  Neville  established  an  ex- 
cellent   record    of    administrative    efficiency 


©  Underwood  .t   Underwood 

GETTING  ON  TO  BERLIN 

The  commander  who  led  the  Allies'  advance 
thru  the  Hindenburg  line,  gaining  and  hold- 
ing over  five  miles  on  a  thirty  or  forty  mile 
front,   Lievlenant-Qeneral  Sir  Julian  Byng 


WARRIORS 

OF 
THE    WEEK 

New  leaders  in  one  or  another  of  the 
manifold  phases  of  wartime  activity 
■who  have  come  into  especial  promi- 
nence in  the  recent  news  of  the  war 


1'ress  Illustrating 

THE  BRITISH  ARMY'S 
HIGHEST  RANKING  OFFICER 
.Is-  Chief  Controller  of  the  Women's 
luariliary  Corps,  Mrs.  Chalmers 
Watson,  M.D.,  is  in  command  of 
over  14)000  women  working  <n  sup- 
plementary army   duties   behind   the 

Hues    in     Irann.     Mrs,     Watson     WOS 

the  first  noman  physician  graduated 
in/  Edinburgh  l  niversity.  She  it  a 
sister  of  »S'ir  Eric  Qeddes,  first 
lord     of     the     British      Admiralty 


International  film 

TO  KEEP  ITALY'S  ARMY  FIT 
George  IV.  Braden,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  director  of 
athletics  at  Camp  Meade,  Maryland,  has 
been  selected  as  physical  director-in-chief  of 
the  Italian  army,  with  headquarters  at  Rome. 
He  plans  to  use  American  games  and  drill  to 
keep    the   soldiers   off   duty    in   fighting    trim 


Paul  Thompson 

THE    EMERGENCY    FLEET    BUILDER 
h'car-Adiniial  Frederick  Rtf6<  it  Harris,  who 
succeeds    Rear-Admiral    Oapps    as    gem 
manager  of  the  Shipping  Board's  Emergency 
Fleet,  is  the  youngest  admiral  in   the  navy 
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THE  DAY'S  WORK 

At  the  training  camps  in  America  the  men  of  the 
National  Army  are  being  taught  to  meet,  so  far  as 
possible,  conditions  as  they  will  find  them  at  the  front. 
They  build  their  trenches  and  dugouts  and  they  defend 
than    with    all    the   methods    of    the    actual    firing    line 


UNDER  COVER 
The  three-inch  gun  above  is 
being  pushed  under  a  camou- 
flage of  straw  and  sage  gruss. 
hiding  it  completely  from  an 
enemy  two  hundred  yards  away. 
The  Red  Cross  underground  (at 
the  right)  gives  first-aid  to 
the    tvounded    in    the    trenches 

A   TRENCH   PERISCOPE 

ft  is  simply  a  wooden  box 
about  two  feet  long,  with  a  mir- 
ror placed  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees  at  each  end — and 
it  gives  a  clear  view  of  the  coun- 
try before  him  to  an  observer 
safely     hidden     below     ground 


NOON  MESS  ON  THE  FIRING  LINE  AT  CAMP 
The   men   occupy   ihc   trenches   by   battalions,   relieved   after   twenty-four  hours   on   duty.   Meals   are   brought  up   thru   the  trenches 
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IN  THE  TRENCHES 

Every  one  of  the  boys  in  camp  will  have  had  real  trench 
experience  before  he  goes  to  France.  In  the  "ditch" 
below,  for  instance,  one  man  is  stationed  as  look-out, 
several  more  are  standing  ready,  and  a  couple  of  soldiers 
are  trying  trench  sleeping,  with  a  dirt  ledge  for  a  bed 
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GUNS  SHOULD  BE  HEARD 

AND  NOT  SEEN 
A  fire  of  nine  shots  a  minute  is 
pouring  into  the  "Supposed 
Enemy"  from  the  three-incher 
above,  completely  camouflaged 
by  a  rack  of  leaves  and  branches 

THE    GAS    MASK    DRILL 

A  gas  mask  is  issued  to  each 
soldier  training  in  the  trenches; 
he  is  told  how  to  use  it  and 
given  some  practise.  Then  an 
unexpected  signal  goes  down  the 
line  that  a  gas  attack  is  coming 
and  the  men  have  just  time — if 
they're  lucky — to  get  the  mask" 
on    before    the    gas    comes    in 
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DUG-OUTS   IN  THE   MAKING 

The   engineers    act    as   instructors   in    digging    "bomb-proofs."    The  dirt   is  hauled  out   in    bucket*   drawn    up   by   a    rbpfl   "»<l    windlass 


CREATIVE  CHEMISTRY 

A  Popular  Explanation  of  Recent  Progress  in  Chemical  Industries 

BY  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON 
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CELLULOSE  AND  WHAT  IS  MADE  OF  IT 


it  already  combined  with  hydro- 
gen in  the  remains  of  modern 
or  fossil  vegetation.  The  syn- 
thetic products  on  which  mod- 
ern chemistry  prides  itself,  such 
as  vanillin,  camphor  and  rub- 
ber, are  not  built  up  out  of 
their  elements,  C,  H  and  O,  al- 
tho  they  might  be  as  a  labora- 
tory stunt.  Instead  of  that  the 
raw  material  of  the  organic 
chemist  is  chiefly  cellulose,  or 
the  products  of  its  recent  or 
remote  destructive  distillation, 
tar  and  oil. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  the 
reader  what  cellulose  is  since  he 
now  holds  a  specimen  of  it  in 
his  hand,  pretty  pure  cellulose 
except  for  the  sizing  and  the 
specks  of  carbon  that  mar  the 
whiteness  of  its  surface.  This 
utilization  of  cellulose  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  modern  world  and  the 
ancient,  for  what  is  called  the 
invention  of  printing  is  essen- 
tially the  inventing  of  paper. 
The  Romans  made  type  to  stamp 
their  coins  and  lead  pipes  with 
and  if  they  had  had  paper  to 
print  upon  the  world  might  have 
but  those  who  can  afford  to  Made  of  Cellulose.  Sack  and  sausage  casings,  "silk"  escaped  the  Dark  Ages.  But  the 
buy  them  prefer  to  wear  them  dresses  and  neckties,  baskets  and  bags,  mats,  rugs  and  ciay  tablets  of  the  Babylonians 
rather  than  use  them  in  mak-  furniture  ma'J  now  he  manufactured  from  wood  pulp  wgre  cumbersome;  the  wax  tab- 
ing  synthetic  food.  Graphite  is  rare  best  get  it  by  charring  wood  in  a  lets  of  the  Greeks  were  perishable;  the 
and  hard  to  melt.  We  must  then  have  kiln  or  digging  up  that  which  has  papyrus  of  the  Egyptians  was  fragile; 
recourse  to  the  compounds  of  car-  been  charred  in  nature's  kiln  during  parchment  was  expensive  and  penning 
bon.  The  simplest  of  these,  carbon  di-  the  Carboniferous  Era.  But  there  is  no  was  slow,  so  it  was  not  until  literature 
oxide,  exists  in  the  air  but  only  four  reason  why  he  should  want  to  go  back  was  put  on  a  paper  basis  that  demo- 
parts  in  ten  thousand  Dy  quantity.  To    to  elemental  carbon  when  he  can  have     cratic    education    became    possible.    At 


ORGANIC  compounds,  on 
which  our  life  and  living- 
depend,  consist  chiefly  of 
four  elements;  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 
These  compounds  are  sometimes 
hard  to  analyze,  but  when 
once  the  chemist  has  ascertained 
their  constitution  he  can  usually 
make  them  out  of  their  ele- 
ments— if  he  wants  to.  He  will 
not  want  to  do  it  as  a  business 
unless  it  pays  and  it  will  not 
pay  unless  the  manufacturing 
process  is  cheaper  than  the  nat- 
ural process.  This  depends  pri- 
marily upon  the  cost  of  the 
crude  materials.  What,  then,  is 
the  market  price  of  these  four 
elements?  Oxygen  and  nitrogen 
are  free  as  air,  and  as  we  have, 
seen  in  the  first  article  their  di- 
rect combination  by  the  electric 
spark  is  possible.  Hydrogen  is1 
free  in  the  form  of  water  but 
expensive  to  extricate  by  means 
of  the  electric  current.  But  we 
need  more  carbon  than  any- 
thing else  and  where  shall  we 
get  that?  Bits  of  crystallized 
carbon  can  be  picked  up  in 
South     Africa     and     elsewhere, 


extract  the  car- 
bon and  get  it  into 
combination  with 
the  other  ele- 
ments would  be  a 
difficult  and  ex- 
pensive process. 
Here,  then,  we 
must  call  in  cheap 
labor,  the  cheap- 
est of  all  labor- 
ers, the  plants 
Pine  trees  on  the 
highlands  and  cot- 
ton plants  on  the 
lowlands  keep 
their  green  traps 
set  all  the  day 
long  and  with  the 
captured  carbon 
dioxide  build  up 
cellulose.  If,  then, 
man  wants  free 
carbon     he     can 
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The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  which  is  maintained  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
m<nt  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  as  an  experimental  plant  to  undertake  the  investigation 
of    new    processes    which    may    further    the    more    efficient    utilization    of    our    timber 


the  present  time 
,sheepskin  is  only 
used  for  diplomas 
and  other  anti- 
quated docu- 
ments. And  even 
if  your  diploma  is 
written  in  Latin 
it  is  likely  to  be 
made  of  sulfated 
cellulose. 

The  textile  in- 
dustry has  fol- 
lowed the  same 
law  of  develop- 
ment that  I  have 
indicated  in  the 
other  industries. 
Here  again  we 
find  the  three 
stages  of  prog- 
ress, (1)  utiliza- 
tion of  natural 
products,  (2)  cul- 
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The  raw  material.  Logs  delivered  at  the  pap 
Company  at  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania.  One 

tivation  of  natural  products,  (3)  man- 
ufacture of  artificial  products.  The 
ancients  were  dependent  upon  plants, 
animals  and  insects  for  their  fibers. 
China  used  silk,  Greece  and  Rome 
used  wool,  Egypt  used  flax  and  India 
used  cotton.  In  the  course  of  cultiva- 
tion for  three  thousand  years  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  fibers  were  length- 
ened and  strengthened  and  cheap- 
ened. But  at  last  man  has  risen  to  the 
level  of  the  worm  and  can  spin  threads 
to  suit  himself.  He  can  now  rival  the 
wasp  in  the  making  of  paper.  He  is  no 
longer  dependent  upon  the  flax  and  the 
cotton  plant,  but  grinds  up  trees  to  get 
his  cellulose.  A  New  York  newspaper 
uses  up  nearly  2000  acres  of  forest  a 
year.  The  United  States  grinds  up  about 
five  million  cords  of  wood  a  year  in  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  for  paper  and 
other  purposes. 

In  making  "mechanical  pulp"  the 
blocks  of  wood,  mostly  spruce  and  hem- 
lock, are  simply  prest  sidewise  of  the 
grain  against  wet  grindstones.  But  ir> 
wood  fiber  the  cellulose  is  in  part  com- 
bined with  lignin,  which  is  worse  than 
useless.  To  break  up  the  ligno-cellulose 
combine  chemicals  are  used.  The  logs 
for  this  are  not  ground  fine,  but  cut  up 
by  disk  chippers.  The  chips  are  digest- 
ed for  several  hours  under  heat  and 
pressure  with  acid  or  alkali.  There  are 
three  processes  in  vogue.  In  the  most 
common  process  the  reagent  is  calcium 
sulfite,  made  by  passing  sulfur  fumes 
(S02)  into  lime  water.  In  another  pro- 
cess a  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  used 
to  disintegrate  the  wood.  The  third, 
known  as  the  "sulfate"  process,  should 
rather  be  called  the  sulfide  process  since 
the  active  agent  is  an  alkaline  solution 
of  sodium  sulfide  made  by  roasting  so- 
dium sulfate  with  the  carbonaceous 
matter  extracted  from  the  wood.  This 
sulfate  process,  tho  the  most  recent  of 
the  three,  is  being  increasingly  em- 
ployed in  this  country,  for  by  means  of 
it  the  resinous  pine  wood  of  the  South 
can  be  worked  up  and  the  final  product, 
known  as  kraft  paper  because  it  is 
strong,  is  used  for  wrapping. 


er  mill  of  the  Ncir  York  and  Pennsylvania 
paper  uses  nearly  2000  acres  of  forest  a  year 

But  whatever  the  process  we  get 
nearly  pure  cellulose  which,  as  you  can 
see    by    examining   this    page    under    a 


A     chair    made    front,     spun    paper    twine 

microscope,  consists  of  a  tangled  web 
of  thin  white  fibers,  the  remains  of  the 
original  cell  walls.  Owing  to  the  severe 


treatment  it  has  undergone  wood  pulp 
paper  does  not  last  so  long  as  the  linen 
rag  paper  used  by  our  ancestors.  The 
pages  of  the  newspapers,  magazines 
and  books  printed  nowadays  are  likely 
to  become  brown  and  brittle  in  a  few 
years,  no  great  loss  for  the  most  part 
since  they  have  served  their  purpose, 
tho  it  is  a  pity  that  a  few  copies  of  the 
worst  of  them  could  not  be  printed  on 
permanent  paper  for  preservation  in 
libraries  so  that  future  generations 
could  congratulate  themselves  on  their 
progress  in  civilization. 

But  in  our  absorption  in  the  printed 
page  we  must  not  forget  the  other  uses 
of  paper.  The  paper  clothing,  so  often 
prophesied,  has  not  yet  arrived.  Even 
paper  collars  have  gone  out  of  fashion 
— if  they  were  ever  in.  But  we  hear 
that  Russian  soldiers  are  wearing  paper 
shirts  made  in  Japan  and  that  in  Ger- 
many paper  is  used  for  socks  and  shoes 
as  well  as  handkerchiefs  and  napkins. 
Our  sanitary  engineers  have  set  us  to 
drinking  out  of  sharp-edged  paper  cups 
and  we  blot  our  faces  instead  of  wiping 
them.  Twine  is  spun  of  paper  and  fur- 
niture made  of  the  twine,  a  rival  of 
rattan.  Cloth  and  matting  woven  of  pa- 
per yarn  are  being  used  for  burlap  and 
grass  in  the  making  of  bags  and  suit- 
cases. 

Here,  however,  we  are  not  so  much 
interested  in  manufactures  of  cellulose 
itself,  that  is,  wood,  paper  and  cotton, 
as  we  are  in  its  chemical  derivatives. 
Cellulose,  as  we  can  see  from  the  sym- 
bol, CcHl.Oj,  is  composed  of  the  three 
elements  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
These  are  present  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  in  starch  (C6H,0Or,),  while  glu- 
cose or  grape  sugar  (C,H1206)  has  one 
molecule  of  water  more.  But  glucose  is 
soluble  in  cold  water  and  starch  is  sol- 
uble in  hot,  while  cellulose  is  soluble  in 
neither.  Consequently  cellulose  cannot 
serve  us  for  food,  altho  some  of  the 
vegetarian  animals,  notably  the  goat, 
have  a  digestive  apparatus  that  can 
handle  it.  It  is  rumored  from  Germany 
among  other  strange  stories  of  chem- 
ical achieve-        f Continued  on  page  Jt80 


.1   paper  will  when   it  it  m  action.  Tin*  photograph    u  en   in   the  barking   room 

of  the  big  pull)   null  of   the  Great   Northern   Paper  Company  m  Millinooket,    Maim 


MAKE  A  FRIEND  OF  RUSSIA 


FREE  Russia  is  not  lost  yet  to 
the  Allied  cause.  She  can  easily 
be  converted  yet  into  a  power- 
ful striking  force  against  Ger- 
many, if  only  an  immediate  effort  is 
made  by  the  Allies  to  understand  the 
Russian  state  of  mind  and  the  real 
cause  of  the  Russian  crisis. 

At  the  basis  of  all  of  the  new  Rus- 
sia's troubles  lies  the  universal  longing 
of  the  masses  for  peace,  not  a  separate, 
but  a  general  peace.  The  Russian  revo- 
lution itself  was  the  product  of  this 
longing.  The  great  fact,  hardly  recog- 
nized yet  outside  of  Russia,  is  that  the 
revolution  was  an  outbreak  not  only 
against  Czarism,  but  also  against  the 
war,  in  so  far  as  the  Russian  masses 
considered  it  Czar-made. 

It  is  therefore  a  great  mistake  to 
ascribe  Russia's  chronic  crisis  during 
the  last  six  months  to  internal  causes, 
such  as  party  differences,  economic 
troubles,  racial  and  nationalistic  as- 
pirations. These  would  undoubtedly 
have  manifested  themselves  in  a  first- 
degree  crisis  had  Russia  been  at  peace 
and  in  an  internationally  normal  situa- 
tion. But  what  ails  the  new  Russia  now 
is  a  far  deeper  cause.  It  is  the  failure 
of  the  revolution  up  to  the  present  to 
carry  out  its  very  fundamental  purpose, 
its  own  mandate,  the  bringing  about  of 
peace. 

But  how  could  peace  be  brought 
about,  from  the  Russian  viewpoint?  It 
is  here  that  one  will  find  the  abyss  of 
misunderstanding  lying  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  Allies.  There  is  the  idea, 
maliciously  fostered  in  Allied  countries, 
that  Russia  is  after  a  separate  peace. 
Every  Russian's  blood  boils  with  in- 
dignation at  this  suggestion,  and  yet  it 
has  apparently  found  a  firm  position  in 
Allied  public  opinion.  The  truth  is,  and 
one  wishes  it  reverberated  thruout  the 
world  incessantly,  that  there  is  not  and 
never  has  been  a  party  or  faction  in 
the  new  Russia  favoring  a  separate 
peace  with  Germany.  The  Bolshcviki 
even  never  stood  for  it.  If  certain  in- 
dividuals, in  the  pay  of  Germany,  were 
active  in  Russia  in  the  interests  of  a 
separate  peace,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  Russian  people  are  for  such  a  peace. 

Free  Russia,  of  her  own  momentum, 
never  will  conclude  a  separate  peace. 
But  can  one  imagine  her  being  driven 
toward  it,  not  by  Germany,  but  by  the 
Allies.  The  latter  have  done  their  best 
in  the  last  six  months  to  alienate  the 
sentiments  of  the  Russian  masses.  By 
failing  to  recognize  the  cardinal  fact 
that  a  new  Russia  has  come  into  exist- 
ence last  March,  a  Russia  which  could 
not  possibly  be  bound  by  treaties  con- 
cluded by  the  Czar,  the  Allies  laid  the 
foundations  of  all  the  Russian  disasters. 

The  new  Russia,  upon  finding  herself 
in  the  Allied  camp,  regarded  the  part- 
ners of  the  Czar  with  suspicion  from 
the  very  beginning.  To  the  Russian 
mind  affiliation  with  Czarism  was  in 
itself  a  crime.  The  Russian  revolution 
automatically  severed  the  bonds  tying 
Russia  and  the  Allies.  But  the  Allies 
would    not   face   this    fact.    Nor   would 
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they  listen  to  those  Russians  who  begged 
them  to  negotiate  at  a  conference  a 
new  alliance  with  the  free  Russian 
masses. 

These  masses,  within  a  few  weeks 
after  the  revolution,  worked  out  their 
own  philosophy  on  the  war  and  the  way 
to  end  it.  Yearning  for  peace,  the 
masses,  thru  the  executive  council  of 
workmen  and  soldiers,  issued  a  fiery 
appeal  to  the  German  masses  to  rise  in 
revolt  against  the  Hohenzollerns  and 
make  an  end  to  the  war.  But  the 'Ger- 
man masses  failed  to  rise.  Instead,  their 
leaders  informed  the  Russians  that  a 
German  revolution  could  be  made  pos- 
sible only  by  undermining  the  popular 
German  belief  that  the  Teutons  were 
fighting  a  defensive  war  against  greedy 
enemies. 

Th  Russians  acted  upon  this  sugges- 
tion immediately.  Early  in  May  the 
world  was  told  of  the  first  Petrograd 
disturbances  since  March.  What  hap- 
pened? The  proletariat  marched  in  pro- 
test against  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
the  first  Provisional  Government,  Prof. 
Paul  Miliukoff.  The  latter  was  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  the  Allied  war  aims. 
He  favored  very  much  Russia's  posses- 
sion of  Constantinople  and  the  Dar- 
danelles. The  Russian  masses  had  no 
desire  for  them.  In  fact,  they  saw  in 
Miliukoff's  war  aims  an  obstacle  to 
peace,  as  they  recognized  these  war 
aims  as  imperialistic  and  consequently 
only  fortifying  the  belief  of  the  masses 
of  the  Central  Powers  that  they  were 
waging  a  defensive  war. 

THE  Russian  people  became  convinced 
that  a  repudiation  by  the  Allies  of  all 
imperialistic  designs  would  breed  revo- 
lution in  Germany.  They  proceeded  to 
repudiate  Russia's  aims  at  annexation. 
They  forced  Miliukoff  out.  They  forced 
the  Provisional  Government  to  repu- 
diate formally  the  Russian  share  of  the 
Czar's  treaty  with  the  Allies,  by  which 
the  Dardanelles  were  to  become  Rus- 
sian. They  evolved  the  famous  "no  an- 
nexations and  no  indemnities"  formula 
and  had  the  Government  pledge  it. 

Two  weeks  after  Russia's  adoption  of 
the  new  foreign  policy  Scheidemann. 
the  leader  of  the  Majority  Socialists,, 
made  a  momentous  declaration  in  the 
Reichstag,  which  was  never  adequately 
reported  in  the  United  States.  He  said : 
"If  Great  Britain  and  France  should 
follow  the  example  of  Russia  and  re- 
nounce all  aims  at  conquest  .  .  .  there 
would  be  a  revolution  in  this  country," 
meaning,  of  course,  Germany. 

Scheidemann's  statement  naturally 
made  a  profound  impression  on  the 
Russian  radicals,  especially  so,  as  they 
considered  Scheidemann  before  a  traitor 
to  the  cause  of  internationalism.  The 
Russian  masses,  thru  their  councils, 
compelled  the  Provisional  Government 
to  issue  a  call  to  the  Allies  for  a  con- 
ference to  discuss  war  aims.  It  was  clear 


to  every  Russian  mind  that  a  new  un- 
derstanding was  necessary  between 
Russia  and  the  Allies  if  the  former 
were  to  continue  as  a  partner  of  the 
latter.  The  Allies  unfortunately  failed 
to  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  the  Rus- 
sian demand  for  a  conference.  At  first 
they  promised  Kerensky  to  hold  such  a 
meeting,  then  they  delayed  in  living  up 
to  their  promise  and  finally  withdrew  it, 
after  the  nerves  of  the  Russian  masses 
had  been  strained  to  the  limit  waiting 
for  the  conference. 

WHAT  did  the  Russian  masses  ex- 
pect of  a  meet'ng  with  the  Allies? 
They  expected  to  make  Britain,  France 
and  Italy  repudiate  their  shares  of  the 
treaties  with  the  Czar  and  declare 
their  aim  in  the  war  as  the  democrati- 
zation of  Germany  only.  The  Russians 
believed  and  still  believe  that  such  an 
act  would  cause  a  revolution  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  Allied  failure  to  understand 
the  import  of  the  Russian  obsession 
with  the  idea  of  a  German  revolution 
as  a  short  cut  to  peace  cost  them  the 
confidence  of  the  Russian  people.  As 
days  and  weeks  passed  by  and  the 
Russo-Allied  war  aims  conference  did 
not  come  into  being,  a  deep  wave  of 
resentment  against  the  Allies  spread 
thruout  Russia.  Agitators  and  German 
agents  thrived  on  it. 

All  the  time  the  Bolsheviki,  repre- 
senting the  radical  wing  of  the  Rus- 
sian Socialist  party,  gained  strength. 
They  adopted  the  viewpoint  that  the 
Allies  will  never  change  their  war 
aims,  as  they  are  afraid  of  a  German 
revolution.  The  Russian  masses  were 
told  that  it  was  not  the  Kaiser,  but 
France  and  England,  that  were  in  the 
way  to  peace,  as  they  blocked  the 
realization  of  the  German  revolution. 

Kerensky  fell  because  he  failed  to 
change  the  Allied  war  aims.  The  Bol- 
sheviki have  won  because  they  adopt- 
ed the  original  mandate  of  the  revolu- 
tion as  their  chief  program.  The  Bol- 
sheviki leaders  now  in  control  of  Rus- 
sia will  unquestionably  soon  be  forced 
out  of  their  position,  but  the  new  gov- 
ernment which  will  follow  them,  rep- 
resenting all  the  Russian  Socialist 
parties,  will  be  pledged  to  the  very 
policy  the  Bolsheviki  are  now  pursu- 
ing in  the  domain  of  foreign  politics. 
Russia  is  united  in  her  yearning  for 
peace  and  in  her  belief  that  no  peace 
is  possible  with  the  Hohenzollerns. 

But  Russia  will  not  fight  in  the  Al- 
lied camp  so  long  as  the  Allies  stick  to 
aims  which  she  considers  imperialistic. 
If  France  and  Britain  should  now  re- 
pudiate all  aims  at  conquest  and  de- 
fine their  purpose  in  the  war  as  the 
democratization  of  Germany  only, 
there  is  no  question  in  any  forward- 
looking  Russian's  mind  that  the  Rus- 
sian crisis  would  quickly  come  to  an 
end.  Moreover,  Russia's  striking  power 
would  be  immediately  resurrected  in 
case  a  German  revolution  fails  to  ma- 
teralize. 

New  York  City. 
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This  year  let  the  Christmas  spirit 
merge  with  the  spirit  of  patriotism 


By  choosing  electrical  gifts  for  your  family 
and  your  friends,  you  simplify  their  house- 
keeping problems — you  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  give  more  time  to  the  good  work 
women  everywhere  are  doing — you  enable 
them  to  carry  on  easily  the  work  of  the 
domestic  servants  who  are  taking  the  places 
of  men  in  industries  vital  to  the  war. 

Three  disagreeable  tasks  that  waste  the 
housewife's  time  and  energy  are  the  sweeping, 
the  washing,  and  the  ironing.  Three  Western 
Electric  devices,  the  vacuum  cleaner,  washing 
machine  and  electric  iron  so  simplify  these  tasks 


that  they  are  no  longer  hard,  monotonous  work. 

The  Western  Electric  Portable  Sewing  Ma- 
chine is  another  useful  gift.  This  new  kind  of  a 
sewing  machine  has  made  it  possible  for  thou- 
sands of  women  to  make  their  own  and  their 
children's  clothes— another  war  time  economy. 
With  it,  much  more  can  be  accomplished — 
and  it  will  make  sewing  a  joy,  not  a  task. 

Table  and  floor  lamps,  toasters,  grills, 
warming  pads  and  vibrators  are  others  in  the 
long  list  of  appropriate  electrical  gifts.  They 
can  all  be  had,  bearing  the  familiar  quality- 
mark,  Western  Electric. 


Go  to  your  light  company,  electrical  dealer  or  department  store  if  you  would 
choose  gifts  this  year  that  will  make  your  Christmas  both  practical  and  patriotic. 

WESTERN    ELECTRIC    COMPANY 


New  York 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Pittsburgh 


Philadelphia 
Birmingham 
New  Orleans 
Cleveland 


INCORPORATED 
Atlanta  Chicago  St.   Louis  Kansas  City 

Richmond  Omaha  Cincinnati  Oklahoma  City 

Savannah  Salt  Lake  City         Detroit  Indianapolis 

Baltimore  Oakland  Milwaukee  Minneapolis 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL   NEED 


Denver 
Dallas 
Houston 
St.  Paul 


San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
Seattle 
Portland 
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Somewhere  in  America 


Laying  submarine  cable,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  it,  to  scores  of 
isolated  lighthouses  is  one  of  the 
telephone  tasks  made  necessary  by 
the  war.  The  Bell  System  has  also 
built  lines  connecting  some  two 
hundred  coast  guard  stations. 

It  has  built  complete  telephone 
systems  for  fifteen  National  Guard 
cantonments  and  fifteen  National 
Guard  camps,  each  a  city  in  size, 
and  also  at  many  naval,  officer's 
reserve,  mobilization  and  embarka- 
tion camps  and  at  army  and  navy 
stations. 

It  has  provided  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  long  distance  facilities 
throughout  the  country,  that  satis- 
factory service  may  be  maintained 
between  cantonments,  training 
camps,  guard  outposts,  military  sup- 
ply stations,  war  industries,  the 
National  Capital  and  other  centers 
of  Government  activity. 


The  Government  facilities  at  the 
National  Capital  have  already  been 
increased  three-fold  and  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  increase  in  local 
and  toll  facilities. 

Fifteen  thousand  miles  of  tele- 
phone wire  have  been  taken  from 
other  uses  for  the  exclusive  service 
of  the  Government  and  some  20,000 
miles  of  telegraph  facilities  also 
provided. 

Meanwhile  the  Bell  System  has 
given  generously  of  its  man  power, 
until  over  seven  thousand  men  are 
in  service  or  recruited  for  military 
duty. 

Members  of  the  Bell  System 
whether  they  have  already  gone  to 
France  or  whether  they  have  stayed 
at  their  posts  to  help  mobilize  the 
country  for  victory,  are  equally  in 
the  service  of  the  Nation. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated    Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


a  CHEMICALf 
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ORIGINAL 

OOF 

30,000  SOLD— FIFTH  YEAR 

More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Eliminates  the  out- house. 
Open  vault  and  cess  pool, 
which  are  breeding  places 
for  germs.  Have  a  warm, 
sanitary,  odorli  right 

in  your  house.  No  going  out 
in  cold  weather.  A  boon  to 
invalids.  Endorsed  by  State 
Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY    ODORLESS 

I'ut  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 
The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in 
irater  in  the  container.  Empty  once  a  month. 
No  more  trouble  to  empty  than  ashes.  Oloset  ab- 
solutely guaranteed.  Guarantee  on  file  in  the 
office  of  tin  m  publication.  Ask  for  catalog  and  price 
RDWE  SANITARY  MFG.  CO.         6412  6<h  ST.,  DETROIT, 

Auk  about  the  Ko-San  Waahitand-  -Hot  and  Cold  u  ipu 

RuDoinff  Wat*r  Without  Plumbing  m iun. 


DARDS, 


INC. 


Established  1874 


Choice  Fresh  Flowers 

Hardy  Plants  for  House  Decoration 
Hotels  Supplied  on  Contract 

Orders  filled  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  and  transferred  by  Cable  Code 
through  our  own  correspondents  in 
Europe  and  the  British  Colonies. 

N.  E.  Corner  44th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 

We  should  all  strictly  adhere  to  the  request 
of    the    United    States     Food    Administration. 


CREATIVE  CHEMISTRY 

{Continued  from  page  477) 

ruents  that  birch  wood  pulp  and  straw  have 
been  used  not  only  as  an  ingredient  of  cat- 
tle food  but  also  put  into  war  bread.  It  is 
not  likely,  however,  that  the  human  stom- 
ach even  under  the  pressure  of  famine  is 
able  to  get  much  nutriment  out  of  sawdust. 
But  by  digesting  with  dilute  acid  sawdust 
can  be  transformed  into  sugars  and  these 
by  fermentation  into  alcohol,  so  it  would 
be  possible  for  a  man  after  he  has  read  his 
morning  paper  to  get  drunk  on  it. 

If  the  cellulose,  instead  of  being  digest- 
ed a  long  time  in  dilute  acid,  is  dipt  into  a 
solution  of  sulfuric  acid  (50  to  80%)  and 
then  washed  and  dried  it  acquires  a  hard, 
tough  and  translucent  coating  that  makes 
it  water-proof  and  grease-proof.  This  is  the 
"parchment  paper*'  that  has  largely  re- 
placed sheepskin.  Strong  alkali  has  a  sim- 
ilar effect  to  strong  acid.  In  1844  John 
Mercer,  a  Lancashire  calico  printer,  discov- 
ered that  by  passing  cotton  cloth  or  yarn 
thru  a  cold  30%  solution  of  caustic  soda 
the  fiber  is  shortened  and  strengthened.  For 
over  forty  years  little  attention  was  paid 
to  this  discovery,  but  when  it  was  found 
that  if  the  material  was  stretched  so  that 
it  could  not  shrink  on  drying  the  twisted 
ribbons  of  the  cotton  fiber  were  changed 
into  smooth-walled  cylinders  like  silk,  the 
process  came  into  general  use  and  nowa- 
days much  that  passes  for  silk  is  "mercer- 
ized" cotton. 

Another  step  was  taken  when  Cross  of 
London  discovered  that  when  the  mercer- 
ized cotton  was  treated  with  carbon  disul- 
fide it  was  dissolved  to  a  yellow  liquid. 
This  liquid  contains  the  cellulose  in  solu- 
tion as  a  cellulose  xanthate  and  on  acidi- 
fying or  heating  the  cellulose  is  recovered 
in  a  hydrated  form.  If  this  yellow  solution 
of  cellulose  is  squirted  out  of  tubes  thru 
extremely  minute  holes  into  acidulated 
water,  each  tiny  stream  becomes  instantly 
solidified  into  a  silky  thread  which  may  be 
spun  and  woven  like  that  ejected  from  the 
spinneret  of  the  silkworm.  The  origin  of 
natural  silk,  if  we  think  about  it,  rather 
detracts  from  the  pleasure  of  wearing  it. 
and  if  "he  who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon 
a  worm"  is  to  be  avoided  as  a  friend  we 
imist  hope  that  the  advance  of  the  artificial 
silk  industry  will  be  rapid  enough  to  re- 
lieve us  of  the  necessity  of  boiling  thou- 
sands of  baby  worms  in  their  cradles  when- 
ever we  want  silk  stockings.  But  so  far 
we  have  not  reached  a  stage  where  we  can 
altogether  dispense  with  the  services  of  the 
silkworm.  The  viscose  threads  made  by  the 
process  look  as  well  as  silk,  but  they  are 
not  so  strong,  especially  when  wet. 

Besides  the  viscose  method  there  are 
several  other  methods  of  getting  cellulose 
into  solution  so  that  artificial  fibers  may 
be  made  from  it.  A  strong  solution  of  zinc 
chloride  will  serve  and  this  process  used 
to  be  employed  for  making  the  threads  to 
be  charred  into  carbon  filaments  for  incan- 
descent bulbs.  Cellulose  is  also  soluble  in 
an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  hydrox- 
ide. The  liquid  thus  formed  is  squirted  thru 
a  fine  nozzle  into  a  precipitating  solution 
of  caustic  soda  and  glucose,  which  brings 
back  the  cellulose  to  its  original  form. 

In  my  article  on  explosives  I  explained 
how  cellulose  treated  with  nitric  acid  in 
the  presence  of  sulfuric  acid  was  nitrated. 
The  cellulose  molecule  having  three  hy- 
droxyl  ( — OH)  groups  can  take  up  one. 
two  or  three  nitro  groups  ( — ONO,).  The 
higher  nitrates  are  known  as  guncotton 
and  form  the  basis  of  modern  dynamite 
and  smokeless  powder.  The  lower  nitrates, 
known  as  pyroxylin,  are  less  explosive, 
altho  still  very  inflammable.  All  these  ni- 
trates  are,    like   the   original   cellulose,   in- 
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soluble  in  water,  but  unlike  the  original 
cellulose,  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and 
alcohol.  The  solution  is  called  collodion 
and  is  now  in  common  use  to  spread  a  new 
skin  over  a  wound.  This  great  war.  might 
be  traced  back  to  Nobel's  cut  finger.  Al- 
fred Nobel  was  a  Swedish  chemist — and  a 
pacifist.  One  day  while  working  in  the 
laboratory  he  cut  his  finger,  as  chemists 
are  apt  to  do  and,  again  as  chemists  arc 
apt  to  do,  he  dissolved  some  guneotton  in 
ether-alcohol  and  swabbed  it  on  the  wound. 
At  this  point,  however,  his  conduct  diverges 
from  the  ordinary,  for  instead  of  standing 
idle,  impatiently  waving  his  hand  in  the 
air  to  dry  the  film  as  most  people,  includ- 
ing chemists,  are  apt  to  do,  he  put  his  mind 
on  it  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  this  sticky 
stuff,  slowly  hardening  to  an  elastic  mass. 
might  be  just  the  thing  he  was  hunting 
as  an  absorbent  and  solidifier  of  nitro- 
glycerin. So  instead  of  throwing  away  the 
extra  collodion  that  he  had  made  he  mixt 
it  with  nitroglycerin  and  found  that  it  set 
'  to  a  jelly.  The  "blasting  gelatin"  thus  dis- 
covered proved  to  be  so  insensitive  to  shock 
that  it  could  be  safely  transported  or  fired 
from  a  cannon.  This  was  the  first  of  the 
high  explosives  that  have  been  the  chief 
factor  in  the  Great  War. 

But  on  the  whole,  collodion  has  healed 
more  wounds  than  it  has  caused  besides 
being  of  infinite  service  to  mankind  other- 
wise. It  has  made  modern  photography  pos- 
sible, for  the  films  we  use  in  the  camera 
and  moving  picture  projector  consists  of 
a  gelatin  coating  on  a  pyroxylin  backing. 
If  collodion  is  forced  thru  fine  glass  tubes 
instead  of  thru  a  slit,  it  comes  out  a  thread 
instead  of  a  film.  If  the  collodion  jet  is 
run  into  a  vat  of  cold  water  the  ether  and 
alcohol  dissolve ;  if  it  is  mm  into  a  cham- 
ber of  warm  air  they  evaporate.  The  thread 
of  nitrated  cellulose  may  be  rendered  less 
inflammable  by  taking  out  the  nitrate 
groups  by  treatment  with  ammonium  or 
calcium  sulfide.  This  restores  the  original 
cellulose,  but  now  it  is  an  endless  thread 
of  any  desired  thickness,  whereas  the  native 
fiber  was  in  size  and  length  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  cottonseed  instead  of  the 
needs  of  man.  The  old  motto,  "If  you  want 
a  thing  done  the  way  you  want  it  you  must 
do  it  yourself,"  explains  why  the  chemist 
has  been  called  in  to  supplement  the  work 
of  nature  in  catering  to  the  wants  of  man. 
Instead  of  nitric  acid  we  may  use  strong 
acetic  acid  to  dissolve  the  cotton.  The  re- 
sulting cellulose  acetates  are  less  inflam- 
mable than  the  nitrates,  but  they  are  more 
brittle  and  more  expensive.  Motion  picture 
films  made  from  them  can  be  used  in  any 
ball  without  the  necessity  of  imprisoning 
the  operator  in  a  fire-proof  box  where  if 
anything  happens  he  can  burn  up  all  by 
himself  without  disturbing  the  audience 
The  cellulose  acetates  arc  being  used  for 
auto  goggles  and  gas  masks  as  well  as  for 
windows  in  leather  curtains  and  transpar- 
ent coverings  for  index  cards.  A  new  use 
that  has  lately  become  important  is  the 
varnishing  of  aeroplane  wings,  as  it  does 
not  readily  absorb  water  or  catch  fire  and 
makes  the  cloth  taut  and  air-tight.  The 
Germans  are  said  to  make  aeroplane  wings 
that  ar;  as  transparent  as  those  of  a 
dragon-fly  and  not  easy  to  see  against  tin- 
sky. 

The  nitrates,  sulfates  and  acetates  are 
the  salts  or  esters  of  the  respective  acids, 
but  recently  true  ethers  or  oxides  of  cellu- 
lose have  been  prepared  that  may  prove 
still  better  since  they  contain  no  acid  radi- 
cle and  are  neutral  and   stable. 

These  are  in   brief  the  chief  processes   for 

making  what  is  commonly  bul  quite  im- 
properly called  "artificial  silk."  They  are 
not  the  same  substance  as  silk-worm  silk 
and  ought  not  to  be — tho   they   sometimes 


A  Royal  Dish 

At  Vs  the  Cost  of  Eggs 

Do  you  know  that  Quaker  Oats,  with  all  its  delightful  flavor,  is 
about   the   cheapest   food   in   the   world? 

Measured  by  food  value — by  calories — eggs  cost  8  times  as  much. 
Ham  costs  4  times  as  much — steak  5  or  6  times  as  much.  Potatoes  3 
times  as  much.     Even  bread  and  milk  cost  nearly  3  times  as  much. 

1000  calories — which  is  one-third  a  day's  food  for  a  workingman— 
costs    only   five    cents    in    Quaker    Oats. 

Then  think  of  the  flavor,  the  aroma — such  as  no  other  grain  food 
has.  Think  of  its  energizing  value.  All  the  needed  elements  are  stored 
in  oats,  in  just  the  right  proportion. 

This  is  the  supreme  food — more  nutritious  than  wheat.  It  is  the 
prescribed  food  for  the  years  of  growth.  To  bread  and  muffins,  cookies 
and  pancakes,  it  adds  a  new  delight.  It  makes  wheatless  days  enjoy- 
able— which    the    government    recommends. 


The  Extra-Flavory  Flakes 


Quaker  Oats  is  made  from  queen  oats 
only — just  the  hig,  rich,  flavory  grains. 
We   get   hut  ten  pounds  from  a  bushel. 

By  tins  selection  we  g<  t  in  tins  brand 
an     exquisite     flavor,     which     has    won     the 


world.         Everywhere,     among     oat    lovers, 
this    is   the    favorite    brand.       Vet   in    Amer- 
ica    it     costs     no     extra     price.         If 
ask    your    grocer    for    Quaker    Oats,    you'll 

it. 


12c  and  30c  per  package  in  United  Slates  and  Canada,  except  in  far 
West  and  South  where  high  freights  may  prohibit. 


Quaker  Oats  Bread 

2   cups   Quaker  Oats  5   cups    flour 

2  cups  boiling  water 

Yi    cup   molasses        '  .■    tablespoon   salt 
1    tablespoon   butter   or  other  fat 

1    cake    compressed    yeast    dissolved    in 
' '.    cup   lukewarm   water 

Add  boiling  water  to  ".its  and  let 
stand  one  hour,  add  molasses,  salt, 
butter  or  fat,  dissolved  yeast  cake  and 
flour.  Let  rise  until  doubh  in  bulk,  Knead 
thoroughly  and  shape  into  loaves.  Put 
into  greased  br<  id  pans,  let  rise  until 

double    in    hulk    and    hake     15    mil 

This   recipe   makes   two   loa\  i  •, 


Quaker  Oats  Muffins 

Vl  cup  uncooked  Quaker  Oats.  1  '  '■  cups  flour, 
1  cup  scalded  milk,  1  egg,  4  level  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  2  tablespoons  melted  butt<  r.  '  1 
teaspoon    s.dt,    .;   tablespoons   sugar. 

Turn   scalded    milk   on   Quak<  r  Oats,    ' 
five  minutes;  add  sugar,  salt   and   melted  butter; 
sift     in     flour    and     baking     powder;     mix 
oughly  and  add  ce.g  well  beaten.    Bake  in  but- 
tered    gem    pans. 

Quaker  Oats  Sweetbits 

t  cup  stigar.  2  eggs.  2  ti  J  baking  pow- 

der,   1    tablespoon    butter,    i    t  aspoon    vanilla, 

-''.■    cups    uncooked    Quaker   Oats. 

Cream  butter  and  sugar.  Add  yolks  of  eggs. 
Add  Quaker  Oats,  to  which  baking  powder 
has  been  .-elded,  at   '  "ilia. 

Beat  whites  ol   egg«  stiff  and  add  h>rnp 

on    buttered    tins    with    a    I 

a  eai  h  tin,  as  they  sprea  I 
oven.     M .ikes  about    65  < 
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TALKS  ON  HEALTH 

By  R.  L.  ALSAKER,  M.D.,  Author  of  "Maintaining  Health" 

IS  THERE  ANY  SAFE  AND  SURE 
WAY  TO  CURE  CONSTIPATION? 

Constipation  is  a  large  subject,  for  it  is  perhaps  the  most  widespread  of  all  physical 
disorders.  And  it  helps  to  build  other  diseases.  The  majority  of  the  people  have  it, 
either  periodically  or  all  the  time.  It  is  such  a  big  subject  that  it  justifies  the  six 
page  letter  received  from  Mr.  J.  B.  A.  The  letter  is  too  long  to  quote  in  full,  so 
we  shall  give  onlv  a  few  lines: 

"For  twenty  years  I  took  various  laxatives  and  cathartics.  They  had  their  effect, 
but  they  did  not  cure  me.  About  three  years  ago  I  was  advised  to  take  a  petroleum 
oil  then  often  called  Russian  oil;  also  to  use  the  internal  bath.  I  did  try  the  lubri- 
cating oil.  It  is  practically  tasteless  and  pleasant  enough  to  take.  It  acted  as  a  gentle 
laxative,  but  when  I  stopped  using  it,  the  old  trouble  returned.  Then  I  decided  to 
give  the  internal  bath  a  trial.  I  got  results  with  that  too,  but  only  as  long  as  I  used 
it.     No  bath,  no  bowel  movement. 

"If  possible,  I  want  to  return  to  the  condition  where  the  bowels  act  normally 
without  taking  medicines  and  without  a  'wash  out'  every  day.  It's  a  nuisance.  _  Is 
there  any  safe  and  sure  way  to  cure  chronic  constipation?    Why  not  publish  an  article 


on  this  universal  ailment?" 

It  is  an  axiom  that  in  order  to  be  able 
to  cure,  one  must  know  the  cause.  If 
washing  the  bowels  is  Nature's  way  of 
removing  the  waste,  then  lack  of  washing 
is  the  cause  of  constipation,  but  we  can 
find  no  indication  that  Nature  intended 
the  bowels  to  be  washed  out  with  injec- 
tions of  water.  So  that  is  not  the  cause 
of  constipation,  and  hence  the  enema  or 
internal  bath  is  not  a  cure.  Nor  can  we 
find  any  indication  showing  us  that  Na- 
ture intended  the  bowels  to  be  greased 
with  a  mineral  oil,  so  the  lack  of  mineral 
oil  is  not  the  cause  of  constipation,  and 
the  use  of  this  oil  is  not  a  cure. 

The  enema  and  the  use  of  the  oil  are 
forms  of  relief.  They  help  the  lower 
bowel  to  get  rid  of  accumulated  waste — 
waste  that  produces  disease  if  allowed  to 
remain.  But  relief  and  cure  are  as  wide 
apart  as  the  poles.  Mr.  J.  B.  A.  is  look- 
ing for  a  cure,  and  that  is  what  you 
should  look  for  if  you  want  to  live  long 
and  well ;  that  is  what  everyone  who  has 
constipation   should   look   for. 

Let  us  see  what  the  cause  of  constipa- 
tion is :  That  it  is  principally  wrong  eat- 
ing would  seem  to  be  obvious  enough  even 
if  not  generally  known.  When  a  person 
eats  too  much  of  certain  foods  and  fails 
to  eat  other  foods  that  the  system  needs, 
the  result  is  often  constipation.  Nearly 
all  mistakes  in  eating  have  a  tendency  to 
produce  constipation,  and  the  eating  is 
the  most  important  cause,  say,  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  cause. 

Abnormal  living  is  the  real  cause  of 
constipation,  and  the  chief  part  of  this 
abnormal  living  is  wrong  eating.  It  is 
the  normal  and  natural  thing  to  obey  the 
calls  of  Nature  promptly,  but  this  many 
fail  to  do.  and  this  also  often  helps  to 
bring  about  constipation. 

Nearly  every  case  of  chronic  constipa- 
tion is  curable.  Only  a  few  cases  are  be- 
yond cure.  If  you  are  seeking  relief  only 
you  can  find  numerous  laxatives,  cathar- 
tics and  lubricants,  or  you  can  use  various 
forms  of  injections.  They  all  help  to  re- 
move waste  from  the  bowels. 

But  if  you  want  a  real  cure,  you  will 
have  to  live  so  normally  that  the  muscles 
in  the  bowels  grow  vigorous  and  active, 
and  the  glands  in  the  bowels  will  secrete 
their  own  lubricants.  Yes.  the  bowels 
produce  a  lubricant,  and  its  name  is 
mucus.  It  is  the  only  kind  of  lubricating 
oil  needed.  Nature  did  not  leave  this 
important  ingredient  out  of  the  body. 
When  the  muscles  are  working  well  and 
ihe  glands  are  normal  no  internal  bathing 
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will  be  needed,  for  the  bowels  will  then 
perform  their  functions  so  well  that  the 
waste  is  properly  discharged. 

Neither  medicine  nor  mechanical  ap- 
paratus will  cure  constipation.  The  cure 
for  this  trouble  is  a  natural  diet,  pure 
food  rightly  prepared  and  properly  eaten. 
Purgatives,  laxatives,  enemas  and  me- 
chanical manipulations  may  help  to  "clean 
house"  but  mechanical  treatment  does  not 
remove  the  cause  of  constipation. 

Constipation  is  often  obstinate,  but 
persistence  in  natural  living  will  produce 
a  cure  in  nearly  every  case.  To  live 
naturally  means  to  exercise,  work,  rest, 
sleep,  recreate,  drink  and  eat  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  body,  and  especially 
to  eat  properly.  Get  the  body  into  good 
condition  through  proper  living  and  the 
constipation  will  disappear. 

Realizing  the  almost  universal  preva- 
lence of  this  condition  and  knowing  that 
serious  sickness  is  often  traceable  to  this 
source  I  have  undertaken  to  treat  the  en- 
tire subject  in  an  educational  way  in  my 
book  Curing  Constipation  and  Appendi- 
citis recently  off  the  press.  Persons 
troubled  with  chronic  constipation  or 
threatened  with  appendicitis  will  find  val- 
uable help  and  practical  advice  in  this 
volume. 

The  most  any  reputable  physician  can 
undertake  is  to  give  his  best  advice  based 
on  Experience  and  it  remains  with  the 
patient  to  follow  it  out.  I  have  rarely 
seen  a  case  of  constipation  or  appendici- 
tis so  called  which  was  not  permanently 
cured  by  following  the  suggestions  in  this 
book  without  either  medicinal  or  mechani- 
cal help. 

Publisher's  Notice 

Since  its  appearance  in  popular  form 
the  demand  for  Doctor  Alsaker's  work 
Curing  Constipation  and  Appendicitis  has 
met  with  an  extraordinary  demand  from 
physicians  and  the  general  public.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  wonderfully  instruct- 
ive treatise  contains  the  key  to  the  perma- 
nent cure  of  these  ills.  The  subjects  are 
treated  in  a  sane,  simple  and  highly  illu- 
minative way  so  as  to  appeal  to  the  in- 
telligence and  common  sense  of  all. 

If  you  cannot  procure  Curing  Constipation  and 
Appendicitis  in  your  locality,  we  will  promptly  for- 
ward a  copy  of  this  book  on  receipt  of  the  regular 
price.  One  Dollar,  with  ten  cents  added  to  cover 
postage  and  packing.  Address  your  request  to 
Frank  E.  Morrison,  Publisher.  Dept.  105,  1133 
Broadway.  New  York.  By  Dr.  Alsaker's  special 
request  money  will  be  refunded  to  purchasers  who 
after  30  days  fail  to  receive  decided  benefit  from 
following  the  simple  instruction";   suggested. — Adv. 


are — sold  as  such.  They  are  none  of  them 
as  strong  as  the  silk  fiber  when  wet,  altho 
if  I  should  venture  to  say  which  of  the 
various  makes  weakens  the  most  on  wetting 
I  should  get  myself  into  trouble.  I  will  only 
say  that  if  you  have  a  grudge  against  some 
fisherman  give  him  a  fly  line  of  artificial 
silk,  most  any  kind. 

The  nitrate  process  was  discovered  by 
Count  Hilaire  de  Chardonnet  while  he  was 
at  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Paris,  and  he 
devoted  his  life  and  his  fortune  trying  to 
perfect  it.  Samples  of  the  artificial  silk 
were  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in 
1S89  and  two  years  later  he  started  a  fac- 
tory at  Basancon.  In  1892,  Cross  and 
Bevan,  English  chemists,  discovered  the 
viscose  or  xanthate  process,  and  later  the 
acetate  process.  But  altho  all  four  of  these 
processes  were  invented  in  France  and 
England,  Germany  reaped  most  benefit 
from  the  new  industry,  which  was  bring- 
ing into  that  country  $6.000  000  a  year 
before  the  war.  The  largest  producer  in  the 
world  was  the  Vereinigte  Glanzstoff-Fabri-  ■ 
ken  of  Elberfeld,  which  was  paying  annual 
dividends  of  34  per  cent  in  1914. 

The  raw  materials,  as  may  be  seen,  are 
cheap  and  abundant,  merely  cellulose,  salt, 
sulfur,  carbon,  air  and  water.  Any 
kind  of  cellulose  can  be  used,  cotton 
waste,  rags,  paper,  or  even  wood  pulp. 
The  processes  are  various,  the  names  of 
the  products  are  numerous  and  the  uses 
are  innumerable.  Even  the  most  inattentive 
must  have  noticed  the  widespread  employ- 
ment of  these  new  forms  of  cellulose.  We 
can  buy  from  a  street  barrow  for  fifteen 
cents  near-silk  neckties  that  look  as  well 
as  those  sold  for  seventy-five.  As  for 
wear — well,  they  all  of  them  wear  till  after 
we  get  tired  of  wearing  them.  Paper  "vul- 
canized" by  being  run  thru  a  30  per  cent 
solution  of  zinc  chloride  and  subjected  to 
hydraulic  pressure  comes  out  hard  and 
horny  and  may  be  used  for  trunks  and 
suit  cases.  Viscose  tubes  for  sausage  con- 
tainers are  more  sanitary  and  appetizing 
than  the  customary  casings.  Viscose  re- 
places ramie  or  cotton  in  the  Welsbach 
gas  mantles.  Viscose  film,  transparent  and 
a  thousandth  of  an  inch  thick  (cellophane), 
serves  for  candy  wrappers.  Cellulose  ace- 
tate cylinders  spun  out  of  larger  orifices 
than  silk  are  trying — not  very  successfully 
as  yet — to  compete  with  hog's  bristles  and 
horsehair.  Stir  powdered  metals  into  the 
cellulose  solution  and  you  have  the  Bayko 
yarn.  Bayko  (from  the  manufacturers, 
Farbenfabriken  vorm.  Friedr.  Bayer  and 
Company)  is  one  of  those  telescoped 
names  like  Socony,  Nylic,  Fominco,  Alco, 
Ropeco,  Ripans,  Penn-Yan,  Anzac,  Dagor 
and  Cadets,  which  will  be  the  despair  of 
future  philologers. 

Collodion  varnish  we  are  all  familiar 
with  since  we  have  used  it  on  our  cut  fin- 
gers. Spread  it  on  cloth  instead  of  your 
skin  and  it  makes  a  very  good  leather  sub- 
stitute. As  we  all  know  to  our  cost  the 
number  of  animals  to  be  skinned  has  not 
increased  so  rapidly  in  recent  years  as  the 
number  of  feet  to  be  shod.  After  having 
gone  barefoot  for  a  million  years  or  so  the 
majority  of  mankind  have  decided  to  wear 
shoes  and  this  change  in  fashion  comes  at 
a  time,  roughly  speaking,  when  pasture 
land  is  getting  scarce.  Also  there  are  books 
to  be  bound  and  other  new  things  to  be 
done  for  which  leather  is  needed.  The  war 
has  intensified  the  stringency,  so  has  fem- 
inine fashion.  The  conventions  require  that 
the  shoe-tops  extend  nearly  to  skirt-bottom 
and  this  means  that  an  inch  or  so  must  be 
added  to  the  shoe-top  every  year.  Conse- 
quent to  this  rise  in  leather  we  have  to  pay 
as  much  for  one  shoe  as  we  used  to  pay  for 
a   pair. 
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Here,  then,  is  a  chance  for  Necessity  to 
exercize  her  maternal  function.  And  she 
has  responded  nobly.  A  progeny  of  new 
substances  have  been  brought  forth  and, 
what  is  most  encouraging  to  see,  they  are 
no  longer  trying  to  worm  their  way  into 
favor  as  surreptitious  surrogates  under  the 
names  of  "leatheret,"  "leatherine,"  "leath- 
eroid"  and  "leather-this-or-that"  but  come 
out  boldly  under  names  of  their  own  coin- 
age and  declare  themselves  not  an  imita- 
tion, not  even  a  substitute,  but  "better  than 
leather."  This  policy  has  had  the  curious 
result  of  compelliug  the  cowhide  men  to 
take  full  pages  in  the  magazines  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  forgotten  virtues  of  good  old- 
fashioned  sole-leather!  There  are  now  upon 
the  market  synthetic  shoes  that  a  vege- 
tarian could  wear  with  a  clear  conscience. 
The  soles  are  made  of  some  rubber  com- 
position ;  the  uppers  of  cellulose  fabric 
(canvas)  coated  with  a  cellulose  solu- 
tion such  as  I  have  described.  Each  firm 
keeps  its  own  process  a  dead  secret  but 
without  prying  into  these  we  can  learn 
enough   to  satisfy  our  legitimate  curiosity. 

The  first  of  the  artificial  fabrics  was  the 
old-fashioned  and  still  indispensible  oil- 
cloth, that  is  canvas  painted  or  printed 
with  linseed  oil  carrying  the  desired  pig- 
ments. Linseed  oil  belongs  to  the  class  of 
compounds  that  the  chemist  calls  "unsat- 
urated" and  the  psychologist  would  call 
"unsatisfied."  They  take  up  oxygen  from 
the  air  and  become  solid  hence  are  called 
the  "drying  oils,"  altho  this  does  not  mean 
that  they  lose  water  for  they  have  not 
any  to  lose.  Later  ground  cork  was  mixt 
with  the  linseed  oil  and  then  it  went  by  its 
Latin  name,  "linoleum." 

The  next  step  was  to  cut  loose  altogether 
from  the  natural  oils  and  use  for  the  var- 
nish a  solution  of  some  of  the  cellulose 
esters,  usually  the  nitrate  (pyroxylin  or 
gun-cotton),  more  rarely  the  acetate.  As  a 
solvent  the  ether-alcohol  mixture  forming 
collodion  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first 
to  be  employed,  but  now  various  other  sol- 
vents are  in  use,  among  them  castor  oil, 
methyl  alcohol,  acetone,  and  the  acetates 
of  amyl  or  ethyl.  Some  of  these  will  be 
recognized  as  belonging  to  fruit  essences 
that  we  considered  in  the  last  article,  and 
doubtless  most  of  us  have  perceived  an 
odor  as  of  over-ripe  pears,  bananas  or 
apples  mysteriously  emanating  from  a 
newly  lacquered  radiator.  With  powdered 
bronze,  imitation  gold,  aluminum  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind  a  metallic  finish  can  be 
put  on  any  surface. 

Canvas  coated  or  impregnated  with  such 
soluble  cellulose  gives  us  new  flexible  and 
durable  fabrics  that  have  other  advantages 
over  leather  besides  being  cheaper  and 
more  abundant.  Without  such  material  for 
curtains  and  cushions  the  automobile  busi- 
ness would  have  been  sorely  hampered.  It 
promises  to  provide  us  with  a  book  binding 
that  will  not  crumble  to  powder  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years.  Linen  collars  may 
be  water-proofed  and  possibly  Dame  Fash- 
ion— being  a  fickle  lady — may  some  day 
relent  and  let  us  wear  such  sanitary  and 
economical  aeckwear.  For  shoes,  purses, 
belts  and  the  like  the  cellulose  varnish  or 
veneer  is  usually  colored  and  stamped  to 
resemble  the  grain  of  any  kind  of  leather 
desired,   even    snake  or   alligator. 

If  instead  of  dissolving  the  cellulose  ni- 
trate and  spreading  it  on  fabric  we  com 
bine  it  with  camphor  we  get  celluloid,  a 
plastic  solid  capable  of  innumerable  appli- 
cations. But  thai  is  another  story  and 
must  be  reserved  for  treatment  with  rub- 
ber and  artificial  resins  a  fortnight  hence. 

Hut  before  leaving  the  subjed  of  cellu- 
lose proper  I  must  refer  back  again  to  its 
Chief   source,    wood.    We    inherited    from    the 

Indians  a  well  wooded  continent.  I'-ut   the 
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All  our  Christmas  Handkerchiefs  from  foreign  lands 
are  here  and  already  our  thoughtful  patrons  are  mak- 
ing their  selections  while  the  stocks  are  full  and  before 

the  final  Christmas  rush  begins. 
It  is  much  more  satisfactory  to 
shop  for  Christmas  early  in  De- 
cember. 

Once  more  we  exhibit  a  variety 
of  styles  that  runs  far  into  the 
thousands.  The  collection  is  just 
as  large  as  usual — plain  ones, 
elaborate  ones,  hard-service 
kinds,  and  filmy  Cobwebs;  large 
square  ones  and  dainty  glove 
Handkerchiefs,  for  Men,  Wom- 
en and  Children;  and  every 
Handkerchief  is  pure  Linen,  as 
always  at  "The  Linen  Store." 

The  Irish  and  Swiss  have  provided  the 
moderate-priced  Embroidery. 

The  Madeira  workers  have  sent  their 
peculiar  Eyelet-Embroidery  and  Scalloped 
Edges  on  sheer  Linen. 

We  pack  them  in  the  dainty  White  boxes  with  the  little  Gold 
Spinning-wheel  on  the  cover,  which  is  to  Linen  what  "sterling" 
is  to  silver. 

Special  Note:  Orders  for  embroidery  of  monograms,  signa- 
tures, crests,  etc.,  should  be  placed  at  once  to  insure  delivery  at 
Christmas. 
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THIS  CARD  WILL  ANNOUNCE 
YOUR  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

Last  Christmas  thousands  of  readers  of  The  Independent 
gave  yearly  subscriptions  to  their  friends.  You  will  find 
it  difficult  to  buy  for  so  small  a  sum  a  gift,  which  fifty- 
two  times  during  next  year  will  bring  so  much  of  inter- 
est, information,  vitality  and  good  cheer  to  the  recipient. 

Your  days  for  holiday  shopping  are  numbered.  Save 
time  and  trouble  by  just  writing  an  order  for  a  yearly 
subscription  to  The  Independent  to  be  sent  to  a  few  of 
your  friends.  Our  especially  attractive  Christmas  Num- 
ber and  handsome  Christmas  Card  will  be  mailed  to 
reach  your  friends  on  Christmas  Eve. 

The  one-color  reproduction  above  merely  suggests  the 
beauty  of  the  original,  which  is  printed  in  four  colors. 
Mr.  Edward  Edwards,  creator  of  this  design,  stands  at 
the  head  of  his  profession  in  America,  as  far  as  this  field 
of  art  is  concerned.  Mr.  Edwards  got  his  inspiration  for 
this  design  from  a  remarkable  Byzantine  acrostic.  The 
inscription  on  the  cross  consists  of  the  two  Greek  words : 
Z  Q  If  and  0  n  I— "life"  and  "light"— and  refers  to  St. 
John  1 :4:  "In  him  was  life;  and  the  life  was  the  light  of 


men. 


pioneer  carried  an  ax  on  his  shoulder  and 
began  using  it  immediately.  For  three  hun- 
dred years  the  trees  have  been  cut  down 
faster  than  they  could  grow,  first  to  clear 
the  land,  next  for  fuel,  then  for  lumber 
and  lastly  for  paper.  Consequently  we  are 
•within  sight  of  a  shortage  of  wood  as  we 
are  of  coal  and  oil.  But  the  coal  and  oil 
are  irrecoverable  while  the  wood  may  be 
regrown,  tho  it  would  require  another 
three  hundred  years  and  more  to  grow  some 
of  the  trees  we  have  cut  down.  For  fuel 
a  pound  of  coal  is  about  equal  to  two 
pounds  of  wood,  and  a  pound  of  gasoline 
to  three  pounds  of  wood  in  heating  value, 
so  there  would  be  a  great  loss  in  efficiency 
and  economy  if  the  world  had  to  go  back 
to  a  wood  basis.  But  when  that  time  shall 
come,  as,  of  course,  it  must  come  some 
time,  the  wood  will  doubtless  not  be  burned 
in  its  natural  state  but  will  be  converted 
into  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide  in  a 
gas  producer  or  will  be  distilled  in  closed 
ovens  giving  charcoal  and  gas  and  saving 
the  by-products,  the  tar  and  acid  liquors. 
As  it  is  now  the  lumberman  wastes  two- 
thirds  of  every  tree  he  cuts  down.  The  rest 
is  left  in  the  forest  as  stump  and  tops  or 
thrown  out  at  the  mill  as  sawdust  and 
slabs.  The  slabs  and  other  scraps  may  be 
used  as  fuel  or  worked  up  into  small  wood 
articles  like  lath  and  clothes-pins.  The 
sawdust  is  burned  or  left  to  rot.  But  it  is 
possible,  altho  it  may  not  be  profitable,  to 
save  all  this  waste. 

In  a  former  article  I  showed  the  advan- 
tages of  the  introduction  of  by-product 
coke-ovens.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
wood  as  to  coal.  If  a  cord  of  wood  (128 
cubic  feet)  is  subjected  to  a  process  of  de- 
structive distillation  it  yields  about  50 
bushels  of  charcoal,  11,500  cubic  feet  of 
gas,  25  gallons  of  tar,  10  gallons  of  crude 
wood  alcohol  and  200  pounds  of  crude  ace- 
tate of  lime.  Resinous  woods  such  as  pine 
and  fir  distilled  with  steam  give  turpen- 
tine and  rosin.  The  acetate  of  lime  gives 
acetic  acid  and  acetone.  The  wood 
(methyl)  alcohol  is  almost  as  useful  as 
grain  (ethyl)  alcohol  in  arts  and  industry 
and  has  the  advantage  of  killing  off  those 
who  drink  it  promptly  instead  of  slowly. 

The  chemist  is  an  economical  soul.  He 
is  never  content  until  he  has  converted 
every  kind  of  waste  product  into  some 
kind  of  profitable  by-product.  He  now  has 
his  glittering  eye  fixed  upon  the  mountains 
of  sawdust  that  pile  up  about  the  lumber 
mills.  He  also  has  a  notion  that  he  can 
beat  lumber  for  some  purposes. 

QUESTIONS   AND  REFERENCES 

How  many  articles  of  your  daily  life  are  made 
from  cellulose  ?  How  many  of  them  would  you 
have  had  if  you  had  lived  a  hundred  years  ago? 
What  further  uses  do  you  imagine  may  be  made 
of   cellulose   in   the   next   century? 

What  measures  can  you  suggest  for  the  more 
economical  utilization  of  timber?  Would  these 
measures   pay   at   present? 

Light  pieces  of  cloth  known  to  be  of  cot- 
ton, silk  and  wool.  Watch  the  way  they  burn 
and  smell  of  the  fumes.  Try  the  same  experi- 
ment with  threads  separated  from  unknown 
fabrics.  Examine  the  fibers  with  a  microscope. 
Test  the  known  and  unknown  cloth  by  moisten- 
ing with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  drying. 
Boil  the  cloth  in  a  solution  of  caustic  soda ;  cool 
and  wash.  Which  of  the  three  materials  are 
attacked  by  the  acid  and  wbich  by  the  alkali  ? 
Attach  to  several  different  threads  of  the  same 
size  as  heavy  weights  as  they  will  hold  ;  then  wet 
the   threads. 

The  bulletin  on  "B^-Products  of  th<>  Lumber 
Industry"  by  H.  K.  Benson  (published  by  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Washington,  10  cents) 
contains  a  description  of  paper-making  and 
wood  distillation.  There  is  a  good  article  on 
cellulose  products  by  H.  S.  Mork  in  Journal 
of  the  Franklin  Institute,  September,  1917,  and 
in  Paper,  September  26,  1917.  The  Government 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison  Wis- 
consin, publishes  technical  papers  on  distillation 
of  wood,  etc.  The  Forest  Service  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  the  chief  source 
of  information  on  forestry.  The  standard  au- 
thority is  Cross  and  Bevans'  "Cellulose."  For 
the  acetates  see  the  eighth  volume  of  Worden's 
"Technology  of  the  Cellulose  Esters." 


THE  CHAUTAUQUA  CIRCLE 

A  MONTHLY  DEPARTMENT  DEVOTED  TO  HOME  READING, 
SELF-CULTURE  AND  POPULAR  EDUCATION,  CONDUCTED 
IN   ASSOCIATION    WITH    THE.  CHAUTAUQUA    INSTITUTION 


EDUCATION  ENDS  ONLY  WITH  LIFE 


IF  a  man  or  an  institution  could 
make  everybody  a  swimmer  imme- 
diately, old  or  young,  by  the  simple 
method  of  letting  him  down  gently 
into  a  clean  pool,  an  advertisement  of 
this  fact,  thru  reputable  channels, 
would  fetch  great  returns.  If  the  meth- 
od could  be  as  simple  as  that,  for  the 
learner,  and  if  improvement  were 
brought  about  by  each  new  dip  in  the 
magic  pool,  this  fact  would  be  proof 
■enough  as  to  the  right  depth  and  slant 
of  the  pool,  the  buoyancy  of  the  brine 
or  other  solution,  and  the  management 
and  procedure  of  the  pool-school. 

For  over  forty  years  Chautauqua  has 
been  offering  access  to  a  pool  in  which 
•every  bather,  if  he  does  not  flounder 
out  in  panic  or  impatience  at  the  first 
contact,  will  become  a  swimmer  in  the 
ocean  of  high  thought  and  age-old  ex- 
perience, the  literature  of  the  world. 
He  will  become  a  swimmer  in  the  pur- 
pose and  meaning  of  his  own  time.  He 
will  become  one  the  movements  of  whose 
life  have  been  schooled  to  uphold  and 
carry  him  forward  on  the  intellectual 
tide.  He  is  henceforth  an  educated  per- 
son, and  will  live  his  life  on  an  intel- 
lectual plane,  as  a  comrade  of  those 
men  and  women  everywhere,  contem- 
porary or  ancient,  who  have  lived  the 
larger  life.  Immersion  will  do  this  not 
only  for  the  poor  publican  in  the  world 
of  knowledge,  the  comparatively  unlet- 
tered, but  also  for  that  other  unfortu- 
nate, the  blase,  the  intellectual  snob, 
the  half-unconscious  Pharisee.  Proof  is 
in  the  records. 

The  depth  and  quality  of  this  pool  in 
which  so  remarkable  initiation  or  re- 
newal of  function  takes  place  are  de- 
termined thru  the  right  prescription  of 
books  to  be  read,  which  must  be  gen- 
uinely interpretative,  popular  and  in- 
teresting, but  of  sound  authority.  A 
unity  of  fundamental  idea  for  each 
year's  set  of  readings,  tho  with  satisfy- 
ing variety  of  material  and  manner, 
are  another  part  of  the  secret.  A  ju- 
dicious arrangement  of  the  sequence, 
putting  first  things  first,  is  also  impor- 
tant. None  of  these  things  is  more  ob- 
trusive than  the  chemical  content  of 
our  fancied  pool  of  water.  Their  effi- 
cacy, however,  has  been  tested  on  three- 
fourths  of  a  million  people,  old  and 
young,  of  both  sexes,  in  widely  varying 
pursuits. 

A  mild  compulsion  lays  hold  of  the 
individual.  He  has  joined  something. 
He  has  made  a  compact  with  himself, 
which  in  itself  is  helpful,  but  also  he 
has  committed  himself  to  a  scheme  and 
an  institution  not  of  his  own  making, 
which  will  force  him  at  stated  inter- 
vals to  examine  his  own   performance 


frankly  with  himself.  The  value  of  such 
compulsion  can  hardly  be  overstated. 
It  has  made  men  write  books  as  well  as 
read  them.  Gladstone  declared  that  he 
never  did  anything  till  he  had  to.  Very 
wisely,  now  and  then,  he  put  himself 
where  things  worthy  of  his  doing  had 
to  be  done.  This  compulsion,  like  the 
other  influential  elements  of  the  system 
mentioned  up  to  now,  is  applied  from 
without — the  subject  has  only  to  sub- 
mit. There  are  some,  however,  that  he 
is  bidden  apply  to  himself,  as  a  swim- 
mer might  rub  some  powder  or  ointment 
upon  his  limbs.  Obedience  to  the  signals 
when  given  is  perhaps  among  these, 
tho  it  is  nearly  automatic  once  he  is  in. 
A  decent  respect  for  his  own  mind  is 
undoubtedly  a  thing  which  he  himself 
must  exercize.  "Your  thoughts,"  de- 
clared Bishop  Vincent,  "may  or  may  not 
be  worth  putting  into  a  book  for  the 
public;  but  they  are  certainly  worth 
putting  into  a  note  book  for  yourself." 
Your  real  thoughts  are  your  personal 
self.  Fugitive  they  may  be  by  habit,  but 
if  you  allow  them  all  to  take  flight  as 
soon  as  they  rise,  you  are  making  for 
yourself  an  evanescent  personality. 
Record,  discriminate,  and  ponder  your 
own  thoughts.  Keep  a  little  book  with 
you  every  hour  so  that  you  may  jot 
down  the  suggestions,  the  fancies,  the 
judgments  that  take  shape  before  you 
in  your  reading,  your  ordinary  conver- 
sation, your  daily  walk  in  street  or 
field.  Mark  the  margins  of  your  books 
and  return  to  significant  passages. 
Make  note  of  interesting  places  and  re- 
visit them  to  deepen  the  impression. 
Keep  the  names  and  addresses  and  some 
memoranda  of  the  live,  stimulating 
people  that  you  meet,  so  that  if  pos- 
sible, you  may  cultivate  further  ac- 
quaintance and  may  in  any  case  hold 
them  more  definitely  in  your  remem- 
brance. 

THESE  little  records  that  you  make, 
fragmentary  as  they  may  seem,  will 
become  the  material  of  your  conver- 
sation by  and  by,  redeeming  it  from 
the  commonplace  to  the  intellectual. 
They  will  become  the  material  of  the 
informal  speech  or  more  studied  dis- 
course that  you  may  be  called  on  to 
give  at  your  social  club  or  in  your 
business  organization  —  the  really 
original,  personal  ingredient  of  your 
address,  for  they  were  set  down  in  sin- 
cerity by  you  yourself,  for  yourself, 
and  were  put  under  a  saner  test  than 
you  can  apply  in  an  hour  of  fevered 
artificial  preparation.  They  may  be- 
come— who  knows? — the  makings  of 
a  book  that  could  never  have  been 
written  had  you  not  by  some  such  con- 


scious   process    developed    your    own 
personality. 

Expression  is  one  of  the  "subjects" 
of  the  curriculum  in  our  school-at- 
home.  Talk  about  the  things  that  you 
have  seen,  the  books  you  have  read, 
the  person  you  have  just  encountered. 
Write  about  them,  discriminatingly, 
sincerely,  fairly,  in  your  letters.  You 
are  not  sure  that  any  idea  or  piece  of 
knowledge  is  really  yours  till  you  have 
tried  tc  impart  it. 

CRITICISM  is  a  habitual,  a  perpetual 
exercize  of  the  person  who  is  wisely 
endeavoring  to  become  or  to  remain 
educated.  Pass  judgment,  optimistic- 
ally, but  searchingly  upon  everything 
that  you  yourself  say  or  do  which  is 
in  the  nature  of  self-expression.  Pass 
judgment,  kindly  but  searchingly,  too, 
on  the  utterances  and  the  actions  of 
others,  as  to  whether  they  are  effective 
or  not,  as  to  whether  their  behaviour 
is  artistic  or  not,  in  the  largest  sense. 
Standards  are  thus  established. 

Minor  counsels  there  are,  such  as 
always  keeping  a  dictionary,  an  atlas, 
and  one  or  two  books  of  historical  ref- 
erence as  near  at  hand  as  possible,  and 
counting  it  a  matter  of  principle,  a 
point  of  intellectual  integrity,  to  look 
up  at  the  earliest  opportunity  what- 
ever has  raised  a  query  in  your  mind. 

Enlarge  every  wholesome  interest 
that  you  find  spontaneously  arising  in 
your  mind.  If  you  have  read  a  book 
on  English  history  and  have  become 
curious  about  the  common  law,  give 
your  next  free  hour  to  some  book  or 
essay  on  the  subject  rather  than  to 
some  unrelated  thing.  A  person's  mind 
should  be  like  a  continent,  not  like  a 
scattering  of  detached  little  islands. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  precepts 
of  self-education  which  are  embodied 
in  the  Chautauqua  system.  Part  of 
them  are  as  old  as  the  history  of  edu- 
cation, some  of  them  original  coun- 
sels of  the  genius  of  the  founder  of 
the  C.  L.  S.  C.  That  Bishop  Vincent 
was  an  actual  discoverer  of  adult  edu- 
cation and  of  capacities  for  growth  in 
adult  intellectual  life,  a  diviner  of  facts 
later  proved  by  laboratory  tests  and 
historical  searchings.  a  practical  dem- 
onstrator of  philosophical  theories,  no 
student  of  education  now  denies.  More 
valuable  than  any  specific  device  is 
his  assertion  and  experimental  estab- 
lishment of  the  fact  that  the  mind  is 
of  much  later  maturity  than  the  body, 
that  it  is  no  fatuity,  but  the  finest 
sanity  for  a  man  or  woman  at  any  age 
to    hold,    "The    best    is    yet    to    In-."    and 

that   in    his    own    phrase,    "Education 
ends  only  with  lite." 
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Germany  from  the  Inside 

TO  be  the  representative  of  the  greatest 
neutral  nation  at  the  capital  of  the 
greatest  military  power  during  the 
greatest  war  of  all  history  is  a  position 
envied  of  every  one  who  likes  to  get  at  the 
heart  of  things.  So  naturally  few  books 
have  excited  such  world-wide  interest  ;is 
My  Four  Years  in  Germany,  by  James  W. 
Gerard,  late  Ambassador  to  the  German 
Imperial  Court.  From  a  literary  point  of 
view  the  book  is  a  queer  mixture,  much  of 
it  the  sort  of  thing  that  ordinary  tourists 
turn  out  by  the  volume,  part  of  diplomatic 
secrets  of  the  highest  importance  which 
nobody  else  could  have  known.  Such  frank 
discussion  of  prominent  personalities  and 
such  naive  self-revelation  are  rarely  to  be 
found  outside  of  memoirs  published  fifty 
years  after  the  event.  The  book  is  poorly 
composed  and  carelessly  revised,  but  that 
does  not  detract  from  its  importance  as  a 
historical  document  of  the  first  order.  As 
an  example  of  interest  we  will  quote  in  full 
the  uncensored  message  which  the  Kaiser 
wrote  out  with  his  own  hand  for  transmis- 
sion to  the  President  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war : 

For  the   President  of  the 
United  States  personally : 

1.  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Henry  was  received  by 
his  Majesty  King  George  V  in  London  who 
empowered  him  to  transmit  to  me  verbally,  that 
England  would  remain  neutral  if  war  broke 
out  on  the  Continent  involving  Germany  and 
France,  Austria  and  Russia.  This  message  was 
telegraphed  to  me  by  my  brother  from  London 
after  his  conversation  with,  H.  M.  the  King, 
and  repeated  verbally  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
July. 

2.  My  Ambassador  in  London  transmitted  a 
message  from  Sir  E.  Grey  to  Berlin  saying  that 
only  in  case  France  was  likely  to  be  crushed 
England   would   interfere. 

3.  On  the  thirtieth  my  Ambassador  in  London 
reported  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  course  of  a 
"private"  conversation  told  him  that  if  the 
conflict  remained  localized  between  Russia — not 
Serbia — and  Austria,  England  would  not  move, 
but  if  we  "mixed"  in  the  fray  she  would  take 
quick  decisions  and  grave  measures  ;  i.  e.,  if  I 
left  my  ally  Austria  in  the  lurch  to  fight  alone 
England    would   not   touch   me. 

4.  This  communication  being  directly  counter 
to  the  King's  message  to  me,  I  telegraphed  to 
H.    M.   on    the   twenty-ninth   or   thirtieth,   thank- 

!  ing  him  for  kind  messages  through  my  brother 
and  begging  him  to  use  all  his  power  to  keep 
France  and  Russia — his  Allies — from  making 
any  war-like  preparations  calculated  to  disturb 
my  work  of  mediation,  stating  that  I  was  in 
constant  communication  with  H.  M.  the  Czar. 
In  the  evening  the  King  kindly  answered  that 
he  had  ordered  his  Government  to  use  every 
possible  influence  with  his  Allies  to  refrain  from 
taking  any  provocative,  military  measures.  At 
the  same  time  H.  M.  asked  me  if  I  would 
transmit  to  Vienna  the  British  proposal  that 
Austria  was  to  take  Belgrade  and  a  few  other 
Serbian  towns  and  a  strip  of  country  as  a 
"main-mise"  to  make  sure  that  the  Serbian 
promises  on  paper  should  be  fulfilled  in  reality. 
This  proposal  was  in  the  same  moment  tele- 
gi-aphed  to  me  from  Vienna  for  London,  quite 
in  conjunction  with  the  British  proposal  ;  be- 
sides, I  had  telegraphed  to  H.  M.  the  Czar  the 
same  as  an  idea  of  mine,  before  I  received  the 
two  communications  from  Vienna  and  London, 
as  both  were  of  the  same  opinion. 

5.  I  immediately  transmitted  the  telegrams 
vice  versa  to  Vienna  and  London.  I  felt  that 
I  was  able  to  tide  the  question  over  and  was 
happy   at  the  peaceful   outlook. 

6.  While  I  was  preparing  a  note  to  H.  M.  the 
Czar  the  next  morning,  to  inform  him  that 
Vienna,  London  and  Berlin  were  agreed  about 
the  treatment  of  affairs,  I  received  the  tele- 
phones from  H.  E.  the  Chancellor  that  in  the 
nitfht  before  the  Czar  had  given  the  order  to 
mobilize  the  whole  of  the  Russian  army,  which 
was,  of  course,  also  meant  against  Germany ; 
whereas  up  till  then  the  southern  armies  had 
been    mobilized    against   Austria. 

7.  In  a  telegram  from  London  my  Ambassa- 
dor informed  me  he  understood  the  British  Gov- 
ernment   would    guarantee    neutrality    of    France 


and  wished  to  know  whether  Germany  would 
refrain  from  attack.  I  telegraphed  to  H.  M.  the 
King  personally  that  mobilization  being  already 
carried  out  could  not  be  stopped,  but  if  H.  M. 
could  guarantee  with  his  armed  forces  the  neu- 
trality of  France  I  would  refrain  from  attack- 
ing her,  leave  her  alone  and  employ  my  troops 
elsewhere.  H.  M.  answered  that  he  thought  my 
offer  was  based  on  a  misunderstanding  ;  and  as 
far  as  I  can  make  out.  Sir  E.  Grey  never  took 
my  offer  into  serious  consideration.  He  never 
answered  it.  Instead,  he  declared  England  had 
td  defend  Belgian  neutrality,  which  had  to  be 
violated  by  Germany  on  strategical  grounds,  news 
having  been  received  that  France  was  already 
preparing  to  enter  Belgium,  and  the  King  of 
Belgians  having  refused  my  petition  for  a  free 
passage  under  guarantee  of  his  country's  free- 
dom. I  am  most  grateful  for  the  President's  mes- 
sage. WILLIAM.  H.   R. 

Whether  this  statement  of  the  Kaiser's 
is  true  or  false  it  is  of  equal  importance  as 
showing  what  he  regarded  as  his  justifica- 
tion of  his  part  in  the  war.  It  is  curious  to 
note  that  the  Kaiser,  tho  considered  a  con- 
stitutional monarch,  would  give  out  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  and  without  the  ap- 
proval of  his  ministers,  such  a  statement 
for  immediate  publication  in  the  press,  tho 
later  at  the  request  of  a  member  of  his  en- 
tourage it  was  kept  private.  Not  less  curious 
it  is  to  see  that  the  Kaiser  supposed  that 
the  King  of  England  was  equally  regard- 
less of  constitutional  limitations  and  could 
give  personal  promises  of  what  Great  Bri- 
tain would  do  and  could  order  his  Govern- 
ment to  carry  out  his  wishes. 

Germany  has  several  times  in  the  course 
of  the  war  announced  to  the  world  her 
willingness  to  enter  into  peace  negotiations, 
but  she  has  never  officially  made  known 
her  terms  and  intentions.  Consequently  the 
world  has  been  obliged  to  guess  at  the 
Government's  aims  from  unofficial  utter- 
ances such  as  the  ambitious  program  of  the 
Pan-Germans  and  the  more  moderate  pro- 
posals of  the  Socialists.  But  from  Mr. 
Gerard  we  get  the  opinions  of  Chancellor 
von  Bethmann-Hollweg  on  this  crucial 
point : 

From  the  time  when  the  Chancellor  first  spoke 
of  peace,  I  asked  him  and  others  what  the  peace 
terms  of  Germany  were.  I  could  never  get  any 
one  to  state  any  definite  terms  of  peace  and  on 
several  occasions  when  I  asked  the  Chancellor 
whether  Germany  was  willing  to  withdraw  from 
Belgium,  he  always  said,  "Yes,  but  with  guar- 
antees." Finally  in  January,  1917,  when  he  was 
again  talking  of  peace,  I  said,  "What  are  these 
peace  terms  to  which  you  refer  continually  ? 
Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  a  few  questions  as  to 
the  specific  terms  of  peace?  First  are  the  Ger- 
mans willing  to  withdraw  from  Belgium  ?"  The 
Chancellor  answered,  "Yes.  but  with  guaran- 
tees." I  said,  "What  are  these  guarantees?"  He 
said,  "We  must  possibly  have  the  forts  of  Liege 
and  Namur  ;  we  must  have  other  forts  and  gar- 
risons thruout  Belgium.  We  must  have  pos- 
session of  the  railroad  lines.  We  must  have 
possession  of  the  ports  and  other  means  of  com- 
munication. The  Belgians  will  not  be  allowed  to 
maintain  an  army,  but  we  must  be  al.'owed  to 
retain  a  large  army  in  Belgium.  We  must  have 
the  commercial  control  of  Belgium."  I  said,  "I 
do  not  see  that  you  have  left  much  for  the 
Belgians  except  that  King  Albert  will  have  the 
right  to  reside  in  Brussels  with  an  honor  guard." 
And  the  Chancellor  said,  "We  cannot  allow 
Belgium  to  be  an  outpost  (Vorwerk)  of  Eng- 
land" ;  and  I  said,  "I  do  not  suppose  the  Eng- 
lish, on  the  other  hand,  wish  it  to  become  an 
outpost  of  Germany,  especial'y  as  von  Tirpitz 
has  said  that  the  coast  of  Flanders  should  be 
retained  in  order  to  make  war  on  England  and 
America."  I  continued,  "How  about  Northern 
France?"  He  said,  "We  are  willing  to  leave 
Northern  France,  but  there  must  be  a  rectifica- 
tion of  the  frontier."  I  said,  "How  about  the 
Easter.i  frontier  ?"  He  said,  "We  must  have  a 
very  substantial  rectification  of  our  frontier." 
I  said.  "How  about  Roumania?"  He  said,  "We 
shall  leave  Bulgaria  to  deal  with  Roumania."  I 
said,  "How  about  Serbia?"1  He  said,  "A  very 
small  Serbia  may  be  al'owed  to  exist,  but  that 
is  a  question  for  Austria.  Austria  must  be  left 
to    do   what   she    wishes    to    Italy,    and    we    must 
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have  indemnities  from  all  countries  and  all  our 
ships  and  colonies  back." 

In  view  of  the  present  "Peace-drive"  on 
Italy  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  Chan- 
cellor's words  that  "Austria  must  be  left  to 
do  what  she  wishes  to  Italy."  Apparently 
she  is  doing  it.  Bethmann-Hollweg,  who 
kept  his  place  thru  such  trying  times  by 
his  ability  to  steer  between  extremes,  has 
since  been  overthrown,  but  it  is  not  yet 
certain  which  way  the  new  administration 
will  incline. 

My    Four    Years    in    Germany,    by    James    W. 

Gerard.   George  H.   Doran   Company.   $1.50. 

Economic  Studies 

AN  authoritative  work  of  reference  has 
appeared  dealing  with  the  very  rapid 
extension  of  governmental  activity  which 
marked  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
Great  War  and  has  gone  on  still  more 
swiftly  since  it  began.  State  Socialism  Pro 
and  Con,  by  William  English  Walling, 
Harry  W.  Laidler  and  Evans  Clark,  is  a 
much  more  valuable  study  than  its  title 
would  imply.  It  devotes  very  little  space  to 
argument  about  Socialism,  but  it  collates 
definite  facts  and  references  from  official 
sources  all  over  the  world,  providing  the 
data  from  which  the  reader  is  privileged 
to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  Two  studies 
of  the  great  economic  enigma,  money,  have 
recently  been  issued ;  The  Meaning  of 
Money,  by  Hartley  Withers,  which  is  a 
general  view  of  the  mechanism  of  banking 
and  exchange,  and  The  Value  of  Money, 
by  Prof.  B.  M.  Anderson,  which  is  an  im- 
portant and  rather  technical  discussion  for 
the  student  of  economics.  An  interesting 
chapter  in  industrial  history  is  that  of 
Household  Manufactures  in  the  United 
States,  161,0  to  1860,  related  by  Prof.  Rolla 
M.  Tryon.  A  general  survey  of  the  living 
conditions  of  the  people  of  one  of  our  prin- 
cipal overseas  possessions  is  given  in  Social 
Problems  in  Porto  Rico,  by  Dean  Fred  K. 
Fleagle,  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico. 
A  special  study  in  the  field  of  civics,  best 
adapted  to  the  reader  who  knows  a  little 
law,  is  Constitutional  Conventions,  by 
Roger  Sherman  Hoar,  former  State  Sena- 
tor and  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
Massachusetts. 

Constitutional  Conventions,  by  Roger  Sherman 
Hoar.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  ?2.  State  Socialism, 
ed.  Wtliam  English  Walling  and  Harry  W. 
Laidler.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  $2. 
The  Value  of  Money,  by  B.  M.  Anderson,  Jr. 
New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.  $2.25. 
Household  Manufacture  in  the  United  States. 
1640  to  1860,  by  Rolla  M.  Tryon.  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  $2.  Social  Problems  in  Porto 
Rico,  by  Fred  K.  Fleagle.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co. 

Rural  Sociology 

IN  his  "Introduction  to  Rural  Sociology," 
Professor  Vogt  has  attacked  the  prob- 
lem from  an  angle  not  as  yet  popular  in 
the  study  of  the  American  farm.  He  has 
presented  it — and,  indeed,  it  should  be  pre- 
sented so — as  a  series  of  relations  and  re- 
actions influencing  our  entire  national  ex- 
istence. When  we  realize  that  about  fifty- 
three  per  cent  of  our  population  lives  in 
the  open  country  or  in  villages,  and  that 
farmers  constitute  the  largest  single  indus- 
trial group  in  the  nation,  we  understand 
that  the  country  must  exert  vvidespreading 
influences  and  hold  important  keys  to  prac- 
tir:il  questions  of  social  theory.  The  points 
of  contact  between  the  active  farmer  and 
the  cities  and  other  communities  which 
he  serves  are  increasing  rapidly,  and  must 
continue  to  do  so.  Beside  the  affiliations 
of  the  active  farmer,  we  must  remember, 
too,  the  retired  farmer  who  has  moved 
to  town  and  the  city-minded  children  of 
farmers  who,  tho  they  are  seeking  their 
careers  upon  the  pavements,  are  yet  fed 
and   guided   by   the    traditions   of   field   and 


Worthwhile  Books  for  Discriminating  Readers 


The  Story  of 
Princeton 

By  EDWIN  M.  NORRIS 

The  author  of  the  newest  volume 
in  this  "story  of  colleges"  series  is 
well  known  to  every  Princeton 
man  as  the  editor  of  the  Princeton 
Alumni  Weekly.  Sixteen  illustra- 
tions from  drawings  by  Lester  G. 
Hornby.  $2.00  net 


Familiar  Ways 

By 

MARGARET  SHERWOOD 

Author  of  "The  Worn  Doorstep" 

A  volume  of  engaging  essays  on 
subjects  close  to  everyday  life ;  de- 
lightfully individual  in  Miss  Sher- 
wood's characteristic  style. 

$1.23  net 


The  Big  Biography  of  the 
Year  Just  Published 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 

Edward  Everett 
Hale 

by  nis  SON 
EDWARD  E.  HALE,  JR. 

In  these  two  volumes  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  Jr.,  presents  his  distin- 
guished father  much  as  he  presented 
himself  to  his  friends.  His  many  ac- 
tivities are  carefully  set  forth,  and 
there  are  liberal  epiotations  from  his 
more  significant  writings  and  speeches. 
With  illustrations.  2  vols.  In  box. 
$5.00  net. 


The  Little  Grandmother  of  the 
Russian  Revolution 

Reminiscences  and  Letters  of  Catherine  Breshkovsky 

EDITED  BY  ALICE  STONE  ELACKWELL 

Seldom  has  so  dramatic  a  story  been    unfolded ;    this    is    one    of    those    rare 
human  documents  that  cannot  fail  to  make  a  profound  impression  on  every  reader. 

With  frontispiece.     $2.00  net 

FICTION 

By  the  author  of  "The  Broad  Highway" 

The  Definite  Object 

Ey  JEFFERY  FARNOL 


THE  DEFINITE 
OBJECT     * 
6a  Jcllcrij  Farnol 


The  New  York  Tribune  says :  "We  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  Mr.  Farnol  has  here 
produced  not  merely  his  own  best  work,  but 
also  one  of  the  best  works  of  fiction  that 
any  one  has   put  forward  this  season." 

$1.50  net 


By  the  Author  of  "The  Blindness  of  Virtue" 


Scandal 


By  COSMO  HAMILTON 
The  author  of  "The  Blindness  of  Virtue"  writes  a  thoroughly  en- 
tertaining1  story   of    how    Beatrix    Vanderdyke,    self-willed,    ran    her    fto 
head  into  the  noose  of  a  most  hazardous  situation  ;  and,  in  getting    \v 

>.t      \. 


extricated,   was  taught  a  lesson. 


Illustrated.     $1.50   net 


COSMO  HAMILTON 


By  the  Authors  of  "The  Blind  Man's  Eyes" 

The  Indian  Drum 

The  remarkable  mystery  story  of  the  Great  Lakes  by  William  MacHarg  and   Edwin 

Balmer. 

Of  which  Col.  Roosevelt  says  : 

"The  book  has  appealed  to  me  particularly  as  one  of  those  exceedingly  strong  bits 
of  work  peculiarly  American  in  type,  which  we  ought  to  greet  as  a  lasting  contribu- 
tion to  the  best  American  work."  Frontispiece.     $1.40  net 


How  Are  You  Feeling  Now  ? 

By   EDWIN   L.   SABIN 

A  little  book  in  which  you  shall  see  the 
humorous  side  of  such  experiences  as  going 
to  the  dentist,  or  being  on  a  diet,  or  even 
having   your   appendix    removed. 


Four  Days 


Illustrated.     75   mit*  net 
AT   ALL  BO 


The  Story  of  a  Soldier's  Marriage 

By  HETTY  HEMENWAY 

This  tale  of  how  England's  manhood  went 
to  the  ordeal  contains  in  Its  half  ■  hundred 
pages  mora  soul-moving  emotion  than  one 
often    finds   in   a    long   DOVeL  50   cents   Mat 


Publishers 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY 


Boston 
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The  Recreation  Center  of  the  United  States 

CAROLINA  HOTEL  NOW  OPEN 
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driving  horses. 

Trapshooting 

provided. 

RifleRangel^:to^\ 
Motoring  Knot's! 

Excellent  boarding  school  for  boys  near  Pinehurst 
Through  Pullman  Service  via  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 

Send  for  illustrated  literature  on  all  sports. 
Pinehorst  Office.  Pinehurst.  N.  C.        &  Leonard  Tofts.  Boston,  Mass. 


Horse  Racing^ 

mud.    Weekly  events.    Best  Stables  in 
the  South. 


Xmas  Tree  Outfit — 

Complete — Postpaid 
Play  Safe — Light  Your  Tree  Electrically 

Candles  are  dangerous.  Don't  turn  your  Christ- 
mas fee  into  a  tragedy.  Xmas  tree  electric 
lights  keep  your  tree  lighted  with  perfect  safety 
and  less  expense  than  candles.  Send  $3.00  and 
we  will  mail  postpaid  a  complete  Xmas  tree  out- 
ft  consisting  of  8  variously  colored  tungsten 
lamps  with  16  ft.  Silkoline  wire  cord  with  attachment  plug 
that  will  fit  any  socket  in  your  home. 

If  house  is  not  wired,  we  can  furnish  a  similar  outfit  to 
be  used  with  batteries,  same  price.  Battery  box  including 
3  long-lasting  batteries  and  connectors  $1.00  extra. 

Outfit  will  last  a  lifetime — approved  by  insurance  com- 
panies, used  by  churches,  schools  and  institutions. 

Order  as  many  as  you  want,  Specify  •whether 
for  use  on  electric  circuit  or  batteries.  Seiui 
check,  post  office  or  express  itioney  order, 

LUMINO  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
239-G  Oliver  Bldg.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


ANDIRONS 

MARBLE,  STONE  and  WOOD 
MANTELS 

Wm.  H.   Jackson   Company 

2  West  47th  Street         New  York  City 
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Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the 
nerve-center  of  civilization  ;  history  is  being 
made  at  this  world  capital.  The  Pathfinder's 
illustrated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear,  im- 
partial and  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affairs 
during  these  strenuous,  epoch-making  days. 


ps  or  coin  win  tiring  you 
13  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  weekly,  published  at 
the  Nation's  center,  for  the  Nation ;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the 
world  and  tells  the  truth  and  only  the  truth  ;now  in  its  25th  year.  This  pa- 
per fills  the  bill  without  emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  but  $1  a  year.  If  you 
want  to  keep  posted  on  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  expense 
of  time  or  money,  this  is  your  means.  If  you  want  a  paper  in  your  home 
which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertaining,  wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  you  would  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  everything 
clearly,  fairly,  briefly— here  it  is.  Send  15c  to  show  that  you  might  like  such  a  paper,  and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  on  probation  13 
weeks.    The  15c  does  aot  repay  us,  but  wc  arc  glad  to  iuvest  in  new  iriends.    The  Pathfinder,  Box  39      .Washington,  D.  C. 
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orchard.  These  influence  city  churches,  city 
schools,  and  city  commercialized  amuse- 
ments. In  short,  it  is  important  to  the  na- 
tion as  well  as  to  the  farm  that  a  high 
rural  civilization  be  maintained,  and  that 
we  understand  the  forces  operative  with- 
in   it. 

Because  Professor  Yogt  has  set  himself 
the  task  of  meeting  his  subject  in  a  pure- 
ly scientific  spirit  and  avoiding  the  his- 
toric and  descriptive  methods,  he  has 
robbed  his  book  someAvhat  unnecessarily 
of  a  certain  glow  and  fervor,  which  would 
have  carried  his  message,  without  weak- 
ening it,  to  the  hearts  of  his  readers.  His 
appeal  is  almost  defiantly  to  the  brain 
alone.  Even  in  his  discussion  of  the  rural 
church,  written  from  an  orthodox  stand- 
point, he  makes  us  see  the  social  forces 
at  work  without  making  us  feel  the  human 
problem.  Professor  Yogt  is  concerned  with 
economic  forces  rather  than  with  human 
elements,  but  this  dominance  of  scientific 
method  gives  his  book  undoubted  firmness 
and  stability. 

The  volume  is  enriched  with  illuminat- 
ing tables  and  charts. 

Introduction    to    Rural    Soeiolony,    by    Paul    L. 
Vogt.   D.   Appleton   &   Co.   $2.50. 

Icelandic  Drama 

OUR  American  stage,  which  has  wel- 
comed Russian.  Japanese  and  Irish 
plays,  might  well  receive  some  of  the  work 
of  Johann  Sigurjonsson,  the  best  known 
of  the  modern  Icelandic  dramatists.  The 
American-Scandinavian  Foundation  pub- 
lishes in  a  small  volume  two  of  his  plays. 
The  theme  of  The  Hraun  Farm  is  the  de- 
votion to  the  soil  and  the  homestead  bred 
by  generations  of  ownership  and  labor. 
The  plot  is  compounded  of  such  simple  ele- 
ments as  love  and  filial  duty,  and  motherly 
self-forgetfulness.  Dignity  and  restraint 
mark  the  treatment.  The  characters,  no 
more  complex  than  the  plot,  are  broadly 
but  clearly  indicated. 

The  second  play,  Eijvlnd  of  the  Hills,  is 
Sigurjonsson's  masterpiece.  Built  around 
an  old  Icelandic  legend,  it  is  a  tragedy  as 
terribly  beautiful  as  the  wild  mountains 
and  fearful  glaciers  where  its  scene  is  laid  : 
a  tragedy  of  outlawed  love,  of  agonized 
motherhood,  of  suffering  and  death.  Hallo, 
who  follows  her  lover  into  disgrace  and 
peril,  is  a  nobly  conceived  and  skilfully 
executed  figure — a  woman  of  brain  and 
passion,  loyal  tenderness  and  iron  pur- 
pose. The  other  characters  are  few  in 
number,  and  their  delineation  is  at  once 
more  subtle  and  more  profound  than  that 
of  The  Hraun  Farm.  Written  in  prose, 
Ei/rind  of  the  Hills  has  that  utter  sim- 
plicity of  vibrant  strength  that  marks  great 
poetry.  To  quote  the  French  critic,  Leon 
1'ineau  :  "In  this  drama  there  is 
nothing  but  poetry  ;  the  sublimely  powerful 
poetry  which  creates  beings  of  flesh  and 
blood  like  ourselves — to  whom  Johann 
Sigurjonsson  has  given  of  his  own  soul." 

Modern     Icelandic     Plays,     by     Johann     Kiprur- 
jonsson.     American-Scandinavian     Foundation. 

Some  Phases  of  British  Art 

UNDER  the  editorship  of  Charles 
Holme,  two  special  numbers  of  The 
International  Studio  deal  respectively  with 
the  Art  of  the  British  Empire  Oversees 
and  with  The  Graphic  Arts  of  Great 
Britain.  The  first  named  contains  articles 
by  several  writers  on  the  work  of  the  lead- 
ing landscape  painters  of  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand  and  South  Africa.  In 
the  other  Malcolm  C.  Salaman  discourses 
learnedly,  but  not  without  wit  and  charm. 
of  drawing,  line-engraving,  etching,  mez- 
zotint, lithography,  color  printing,  as  prac- 
tised in  the  British  Isles.  But  the  bulk  of 
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each  of  these  volumes  is  devoted  to  the 
illustrations,  of  which  each  contains  more 
than  one  hundred. 

The  Art  of  the  British  Empire  Overseas  and 
The  Graphic  Arts  of  Great  Britain,  ed.  by 
Charles  Holme.  John  Lane  Company.  $2.50 
each. 

Giants  of  the  Railroads 

THE  biographers  seem  to  be  turning 
their  attention  more  and  more  to  the 
captains  of  transportation.  Within  a  few 
days  have  appeared  the  authorized  biog- 
raphy of  James  J.  Hill  and  two  special 
studies  of  the  activities  of  E.  H.  Harri- 
man.  The  Life  of  James  J.  Hill,  by  Joseph 
Gilpin  Pyle.  is  interesting  as  the  life  story 
of  one  of  our  greatest  magnates  but  it  is 
even  more  interesting  as  an  account  of  the 
building  up  of  the  great  Northwest  from  a 
desolate  expanse  of  prairie  to  the  granary 
of  the  continent.  The  biographer  is  uni- 
formly the  eulogist  of  Mr.  Hill  and  ap- 
parently finds  nothing  to  criticize  unfavor- 
ably in  the  course  of  his  career.  George 
Kennan's  two  sketches  of  Mr.  Harriman's 
far-reaching  schemes  of  economic  develop- 
ment, The  Salton  Sea  and  E.  H.  Harri- 
man's Far  Eastern  Plans,  are  similarly 
laudatory.  The  Salton  Sea  relates  the  rec- 
lamation of  a  desert  region  in  southern 
California,  now  the  prosperous  Imperial 
Valley  region,  and  its  companion  volume 
explains  how  and  why  American  capital 
lost  its  chance  to  develop  the  railroads  of 
Manchuria. 

The  Life  of  James  J.  Hill,  by  Joseph  Gilpin 
Pyle.  2  vols.  Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.  $5.  The 
Salton  Sea,  by  George  Kennan.  Macmillan.  $1. 
E.  H.  Harriman's  Far  Eastern  Plans,  by 
George    Kennan.    Private    Publication. 

A  Dramatized  Allegory 

IT  is  a  hard  enough  task  to  write  a  good 
play  with  a  real  story  about  real  people. 
To  introduce  an  allegory  into  the  play,  and 
keep  the  plot  and  the  symbolism  separate 
and  distinct,  and  yet  welded  into  a  united 
whole,  makes  the  task  even  more  difficult. 
In  The  Rib  of  the  Man,  Charles  Rann 
Kennedy  has  not  only  failed  to  do  this,  but 
he  has  been  carried  off  his  feet  by  his  con- 
victions about  a  vast  variety  of  subjects, 
and  has  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  pre- 
sent his  ideas  on  pacifism,  feminism,  in- 
ternationalism, race  suicide,  the  origin  of 
religion  and  the  abolition  of  sex.  Plot,  alle- 
gory and  propaganda  pursue  each  other 
tnru  five  acts,  becoming  more  and  more 
inextricably  entangled  until  at  last  the  be- 
wildered reader  is  left  vainly  wondering 
what  Diana  Brand,  The  Flaming  Sword 
and  Basel  Martin,  A  Fowl  of  the  Air,  are 
going  to  do  with  themselves  and  each  other 
when  the  final  curtain  falls.  There  is  no 
action  in  the  play ;  only  endless  talk.  Some 
of  the  speeches  in  themselves  are  vigorous 
and  stirring.  Part  of  the  dialog  is  witty ; 
once  or  twice  the  plot  of  the  play  proper 
begins  to  sound  very  interesting.  The 
characters  of  David  Fleming,  An  Image 
of  God,  Rosie,  his  wife,  and  Archie 
Legge,  a  Gentleman,  a  Beast  of  the 
Earth,  three  types'  of  unenlightened 
moderns — self-centered,  overfed,  parasitical 
—  are  drawn  with  brilliant  but  biting  irony  ; 
and  their  relations  infer  se  form  an  excel- 
lent  satire  on  the  conventional  social  tri- 
angle, and  a  rich  field  of  investigation  for 
Prout  the  psychoanalyst.  As  for  Diana, 
she  is  a  very  real  and  very  wonderful 
Woman,  and  deserves  a  better  vehicle  for 
her  power,  beauty  and  humor.  There  is 
good     material     in      Tin      Rib     of     the 

Man  for  more  than  one  play.  But  there 
can  be  no  art  without  unity:  and  in  its 
present  condition  it  is  neither  a  good  story, 
a  good  allegory  or  a  good  sermon. 

The   Rib   of   the   Man,   by   Charles   Rann   Ken- 
nedy.  Harper's.   $1.30. 


4*e  Never  Sick 


Did  you  ever  wonder  why  wild 
animals  are  rarely,  if  ever,  sick  and 
why  man  has  such  a  variety  of  ail- 
ments ? 

Did  you  ever  wonder  why  man's 
intestine  is  five  feet  long?  Why  it 
isn't  a  straight  canal  instead  of  a  se- 
ries of  coils? 

Professor  Elie  Metchnikoff",  in  the 
great  work  in  which  he  first  pointed 
out  the  method  and  effects  of  auto- 
intoxication, has  an  interesting 
theory  about  the  large  intestine.  Na- 
ture .made  it  so  long,  he  theorized, 
because  originally  man  was  an  active 
wild  animal.  He  was  often  in  danger 
from  other  animals  and  would  have 
to  run  long  distances.  For  his  safety 
it  was  necessary  to  have  an  organ  in 
which  waste  matter  could  be  stored. 
There  was,  however,  little  danger  of 
clogging  of  the  colon,  because  continual 
natural  exercise  kept  it  from  being  lazy. 
Its   muscles   functioned   normally. 

Nature's  Big  Mistake 

The  large  intestine,  now  frequently 
called  "Nature's  big  mistake,"  was  per- 
fectly adapted  to  wild  animal  life.  Man 
is  no  longer  a  wild  animal.  He  is  easily 
the  most  inactive  large  animal  on  earth. 
He  is  a  sitting  animal.  He  almost  never 
walks  when  he  can  ride.  The  first  thing 
physicians  tell  him  usually,  when  he  is  in 
a  rundown  condition,  is  to  "get  out  in 
the  air  and  exercise."  But  many  of  us 
are  too  busy  to  exercise;  and  still  more 
of  us,  when  we  exercise,  exercise  the 
wrong  muscles.  The  most  important,  the 
most  vital  muscles  to  exercise  are  those 
of  the  large  intestine,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  those  muscles  cause  more 
trouble  by  their  laziness  than  all  the 
other  lazy  muscles  put  together. 

The  colon  is.  in  a  sense,  a  traitor  to  the 
rest  of  the  body.  By  lying  down  on  its 
work,  it  throws  the  whole  splendid  bal- 
ance of  the  body  "out  oi  gear."  It  causes 
many  of  us  to  become  seriously  diseased 
and  the  rest  of  us  it  is  constantly  injur- 
ing by  generating  poisons  thai  are 
absorbed  into  the  blood.  How  often  do 
we  really  feel  up  t<>  par—  really  ourselves; 
with    brains    keen    an-!    quick,    and    bodies 


tingling  with  vitality?  So  seldom  that 
most  of  us  talk  about  it,  in  surprise, 
when  we  feel  "tit."  Thanks  to  the  lazy, 
large  intestine  it  is  the  unusual  condition 
for  us  to  be  fully  awake  and  alive. 

Wild  animals,  who  still  range  the 
forests  and  plains,  do  not  suffer  from 
lazy  intestinal  muscles  and  in  consequence 
do  not  suffer  the  ills  that  come  from 
intestinal  poisoning. 

An  Important  Invention 

Scientists  agree  that  poisons  emanating 
from  the  large  intestine  are  responsible, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  many  of  the 
diseases  to  which  mankind  is  heir  and 
that  cathartics  are  dangerous  and  habit- 
forming.  An  important  invention  now 
steps  into  the  breach  left  by  Nature  and 
repairs  some  of  the  ills  caused  by  the 
length  of  the  large  intestine.  This  in- 
vention, based  upon  the  old,  old  principle 
of  massage,  is  being  used  in  many 
hospitals  and  sanitoriums  and  by  phys- 
icians in  private  practice.  It  forever 
eliminates  the  necessity  of  using  enemas, 
cathartics,  lubricants,  salts  or  any  artifi- 
cial aid  of  this  kind. 

Interesting  Book  Free 

A  full  description  of  this  remarkable 
invention,  together  with  a  free  copy  of 
a  very  interesting  book,  "Colon  Cleanli- 
ness" may  be  obtained  by  any  reader  of 
this  magazine.  The  shortcomings  of  the 
large  intestine,  the  diseases  that  are 
caused  by  it,  the  manner  in  which  these 
diseases  arise,  and  other  fascinating 
aspects  of  the  problem — are  covered  fully 
and  clearly  in  this  book,  written  by  an 
authority,  though  in  popular  style. 

To  secure  a  copy  of  "Colon  Cleanli- 
ness" use  the  attached  coupon  or  send  a 
postal  or  letter  today.  Do  not  dela\ 
the  supply  for  the  books  is  now  limited— 
only  about  two  hundred  copies  remaining. 
Vmi  want  to  secure  one  of  these  inter- 
esting volumes  before  the  edition  is 
exhausted.  Write  for  it  NOW,  before 
you   turn   the  pa 


MARTIN'S  METHOD.  Inc. 

|    Dept.  512       105  Ea.t  30th  St..  New  York  City 

Please   send    me    fr  >k!ct, 

"Colon   Clean  nd    full    ini  irmat 

|  ling  the  Koton  M 

I      Vimr      

Address    

I    Citj    State    
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Yamanaka  &  Co. 

254  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Special  discount  sale  on  art 
objects  takes  place  at  our 
old  shop  (5th  Avenue  and 
28th  Street)  for  one  month, 
beginning  December  1st. 

Careful   attention  will  be  given  to 
Christmas  gifts. 


Romeike's  Press  Clippings 

are  used  nowadays  by  every  modern 
up-to-date  business  man ;  they  bring 
you  in  constant  touch  with  all  public 
and  private  wants,  and  supply  you  with 
news  bearing  upon  any  line  of  busi- 
ness. We  read  for  our  subscribers  all 
the  important  papers  published  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  If  you  have 
never  used  press  clippings,  drop  us  a 
postal  and  we  will  show  how  they  can 
be  of  advantage  to  you.  Write  for 
booklet  and  terms. 

ROMEIKE,  INC. 
106-110  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 


SAVE  COA 


Maintain  i 
ren.  temper; 

/our  home 


ERMOMETERS 

lay  lor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y.  «... 


FORTY    THOUSAND 
MILLION   A   YEAR 

(Continued  from  page  472) 

the  requirements  of  business  on  terms  more 
favorable  than  ever  before  experienced  and 
more  liberal  than  many  thought  to  be  pos- 
sible. Banking  capital  is  today  more  widely 
and  more  equitably  distributed  over  the 
country  than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  Its 
concentration  and  congestion  in  a  few 
great  cities,  which  in  past  years  frequent- 
ly disturbed  the  business  world — sometimes 
as  a  logical  result  of  unnatural  conditions 
and  sometimes  thru  artificial  means,  but 
always  interfering  with  the  healthy  growth 
of  business  and  checking  legitimate  enter- 
prize — has  been  relieved. 

At  one  time,  and  not  very  long  ago 
either,  the  one  hundred  largest  national 
banks  in  the  United  States  were  concen- 
trated in  a  comparatively  few  financial  cen- 
ters. A  recent  compilation  shows  that  to- 
day the  one  hundred  largest  national  banks 
are  distributed  thru  twenty-two  states  em- 
bracing every  section  of  the  country. 

The  number  of  national  bank  failures, 
and  the  losses  resulting  therefrom,  are 
showing  a  marked  diminution.  Banks  near- 
ly always  are  broken,  not  by  the  failure 
of  customers  to  whom  they  have  lent 
money,  not  by  bank  robbers  who  have  come 
from  the  outside,  but  by  the  tying  up  or 
dissipation  of  the  bank's  funds  thru  loans 
to  their  own  officers  and  directors,  or  else 
by  direct  defalcations  and  embezzlements 
by  trusted  men.  It  is  believed  that,  with  a 
proper  administration  of  the  laws  govern- 
ing the  operations  of  national  banks,  and 
the  enactment  of  much  needed  amendments 
which  have  been  urged  upon  Congress  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  it  will  be 
practically  impossible  for  any  national 
bank,  operating  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law  and  managed  with 
ordinary  honesty,  efficiency  and  intelligence, 
to  fail. 

Our  own  financial  situation  is  sound  and 
strong.  Our  banks  now  are  not  only  meet- 
ing the  legitimate  requirements  of  our  own 
people,  but  we  have  become  in  fact  the 
bankers  of  the  world.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  European  war,  our  country  has 
passed  swiftly  and  definitely  from  the  ranks 
of  the  debtor  countries  and  has  become  the 
most  potentially  powerful  of  the  creditor 
nations.  Practically  the  whole  world  is  in 
debt  to  us  and  steadily  increasing  its  obli- 
gations. We  are  now  financing  not  only 
our  own  enterprizes  and  making  ourselves 
a  formidable  and  therefore  a  respected 
power,  but  we  are  handling  the  commerce 
which  is  unfolding  for  us  on  this  hemi- 
sphere and  at  the  same  time  getting  ready 
to  meet  the  endless  complications  and  de- 
mands of  readjustments  and  reestablish- 
ment  that  will  follow  the  close  of  the  war. 

Our  wealth,  as  I  have  briefly  shown,  is 
piling  up  with  wonderful  rapidity,  but  to 
do  our  full  work  in  the  world,  to  protect 
ourselves  and  perform  the  great  duties  that 
lie  ahead  of  us,  we  may  before  long  need 
every  dollar  of  our  resources,  gigantic  and 
inexhaustible  as  they  now  seem  to  be. 

The  overshadowing  business  of  this  na- 
tion today  is  war.  Every  enterprize  and 
every  activity  in  every  section  should  be 
shaped  and  geared  for  the  great  purpose  of 
contributing  its  maximum  to  the  victory 
■which  we  must  win  if  our  indebtedness  and 
©ur  sovereignty  are  to  be  maintained  and 
our  nation  preserved. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  of  every 
bank,  and  of  every  other  corporation  or 
association  of  men  or  women,  in  this  su- 
preme hour  to  stand  solidly  by  our  Govern- 
ment and  to  be  prepared  to  make  every 
personal    sacrifice    that    may    be    needed. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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I^iaries 


have    been 


the 
same  for  centuries,  you 
say,  but  this  one's  different. 
Twelve,  neatlv-bound,  vest 
pocket  monthly  diaries,  each 
434  x  zVz   inches,  32  pages. 

A  pajje  for  each  day — 
a  book  for  each  month 

The  current  month's  happen- 
ings right  in  your  pocket. 
Don't  carry  a  bulky  year 
diary.  Here's  the  handiest, 
most  convenient,  pocket  Diary 
and  DAILY  REMINDER 
ever  devised — the  12  books 
in  a  neat  desk  holding-box 
will  be  sent,  P.  P.  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  60  cents.  Order 
right  now. 


The  J.  C.  Hall  Company 

Providence,  R.  I. 


FOR  XMAS  A  TYPEWRITER 


Show  the  Xmas  Spirit  in  a  big  way  for 
little  money.  Oar  Factory  Kebui It 
Typewriters  are  Ideal  Xmas  Gifts 
for  children,  students,  business  people. 
They  save  you  S25  to  $75  on  your 
purchase.  Standard  Makes,  thoroughly  rebuilt, 
trade-marked  and  pnaranteed  the  same  as  new. 
Branch  stores  in  leading  cities  irive  prompt  service, 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc., 


Send  for  catalogue 
339  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


HIGH  CLASS  ASSISTANCE 


Outlines,  briefs, 
OF  RESEARCH, 


for  writers,  speakers, 
club-women,  debaters, 
research.  Reasonalle  rates.  BUREAU 
31S   East  5th  Street,  New  Albany,  Ind. 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY     . 

Thirty-Year  Five  Per  Cent  Collateral 
Trust  Gold  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  December  1,  1917,  at  the  office  or  agency 
of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Boston,  will 
be  paid  in  New  York  at  the  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany, 16  Wall  Street. 

G.   P.  MILNE,   Treasurer. 

OFFICE   OF 
THE  NIAGARA  FALLS  POWER   CO. 
15   Broad   St.,    New    York,    Nov.    27,    1917. 
At  a   meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this 
Company,  held  on  the  27th  day  of  November,  1917, 
a   dividend  of  $2.00  per  share  on  the  capital  stock 
of  this  company  was  declared  from  and  out  of  its 
surplus   income   for  the   ten   months  ended    October 
31,  1917,  payable  on  the  15th  day  of  January,  1918, 
to  stockholders  of   record  on   the  31st   day   of   De- 
cember, 1917.  F.  L.   LOVELACE,  Secretary. 

FEDERAL   SUGAR  REFINING  CO, 

November  27,  1917. 
A  quarterly  dividend  of  One  and  Three-quarters 
Per  Cent.  (1%%)  on  the  Common  Stock  of  this 
Company  was  declared  this  date,  payable  De- 
cember 15th  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the 
close  of  business .  December  5,  1917. 
PIERRE   J.    SMITH,    Treasurer. 

UNITED  STATES  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 
November  27,  1917. 
A  regular  divitlend  of  one  percent  and  an 
extra  dividend  of  one-half  of  one  percent  has 
been  declared  on  the  capital  stock  of  this  Com- 
pany, payable  January  2,  1918,  to  stockholders 
of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on  December 
17,    1917.  N.    H.    CAMPBELL,    Treasurer. 


Efficient  Living 

By  Edward  Earle  Purinton 

is  more  than  an  extraordinary  book — 
it  is  a  course  in  Personal  Efficiency. 
Every  red-blooded  man,  from  sixteen  to 
sixty,  needs  this  book  as  it  will  make 
him  of  more  value  to  himself,  his  firm, 
his  family  and  his  community.  Price 
$1.35,  postpaid. 
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Remarkable  Remarks 

Henry  Ford — I  despise  the  profiteer. 

Cardinal  Gibbons — Be  slow  to  criti- 
cize. 

King  Nicholas — Poets,  like  women, 
are  coy. 

Francisco  Vill'a — I  have  no  personal 
ambition, 

Ed  Howe — There  is  no  love  that  passeth 
understanding. 

Victor  Emanuel — Every  act  of  coward- 
ice is  treacherous. 

Preston  M.  Nolan — Work  is  anything 
one  dislikes  to  do. 

Louise  G.  Cann — Stag-eyed  lover,  we 
met  iu  the  choral  davvu. 

Emperor  William — The  enemies'  col- 
lapse was  the  judgment  of  God. 

Frank  A.  Vandeklip — I  fear  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  railroads. 

Secretary  Daniels — If  a  man  must 
shoot  straight,  he  must  live  straight. 

Harvey  M.  Wiley,  M.D.— I  do  not  think 
children  should  eat  any   kind  of  ices. 

Mrs.  Sueeiiy  Skeffington— The  gov- 
ernment of  Ireland  needs  to  be  Hooverized. 

General  von  Disfurth — I  hope  that 
in  this  war  we  have  merited  the  title  of 
•Hun  " 

Otto  H.  Kahn — I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  keep  no  income  for  myself  during 
the  war. 

Queen  Marie  of  Rumania — The  moth- 
ers, children  and  soldiers  of  Rumania  bless 
America's  great  name. 

LiNA  Cavalieri — Try  turning  the  eyes 
in  the  socket  with  a  circular  motion  a 
few  moments  every  day. 

Lady  Duff-Gordon — The  opera-wrap 
should  be  so  lovely  that  it  is  a  mere  prep- 
aration  for  the  splendor  beneath. 

•  Ma"  Sunday — A  man  can  always  buy 
a  good  meal  at  a  restaurant,  but  a  good 
wife  can't  be  ordered  from  a  menu  card. 

Count  Czernin — Every  state  will  have 
to  give  up  something  of  its  independence 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  world  peace. 

Prof.  Burchardt  du  Bois — Belgium 
has  suffered  almost  as  much  from  the  Ger- 
mans as  the  Congo  suffered  from  the  Bel- 
gians. 

W.  H.  Taft — In  making  pajamas  for 
the  Red  Cross,  it  isn't  a  matter  of  what 
your  husband  wears  or  his  preferences  as 
to  colors. 

Admiral  von  Tirpitz — We  need  tangi- 
ble indemnities  that  will  enable  us  this 
coming  decade  to  recover  what  we  have 
lost  in  the  war. 

Secretary  Baker — I  regard  the  work 
of  the  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Ac- 
thities  as  the  most  significant  factor  in 
winning  the  war. 

Dr.  Dernuurg — Our  lies  are  coarse  and 
improbable,  our  ambiguity  is  pitiful  sim- 
plicity, and  our  intrigues  are  without  salt 
and  without  grace. 

Dr.  S.  Adolphus  Knopf — Tuberculosis 
is  the  most  prevalent  of  all  diseases  and 
is  chronic,  communicable,  infectious,  pre- 
ventable and  curable. 

Bishop  Charles  D.  Williams— There 
are  some  saints  who  are  as  hard  and  un- 
comfortable to  live  with  as  it  would  be  to 
wear  a  starched   undershirt. 

Cardin.vl  Gibbons — I  thank  God  that 
we  live  in  a  country  where  liberty  is 
granted  without  license  and  authority  is 
exercized    without  despotism. 

Ei.mr  Root — There  is  a  radical  incom- 
patibility  between   popular  self-government 

and  continuous  military  discipline  for  mili- 
tary  Control  is  in  itself  despotic. 

WjLLIAM  T.  HORNADAY — The  American 
people  as  a  mass  do  not  know  more  than 
one  one-hundredth    part    of   tin'   crimes   of 

Germany    during   the    past    three   years. 

Frankliw  d.  Roosevelt  My  optimism 
comes  From  my  heart  ami  nol  from  my 
head.  It  is  rooted  in  the  belief  that  you 
Can't    down    the   American    people. 


The  CURE  at 

Virginia  Hot  Springs 


2500  Ft.  Elevation 


Open  All  the  Year 


r* 


The  celebrated  baths — water  naturally  heated  at  1060  — offer  to 
sufferers  from  rheumatism,  gout  and  nervous  diseases  all  the  benefits 
of  such  European  resorts  as  Carlsbad,  Vichy,  Aix-le-Bain,  Harro- 
gate and  others,  now  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  war. 

The  famous  spout  bath 
Complete  hydro-therapeutic  apparatus 
Swedish  gymnastics  and  massage 
The  Hot  Air  Treatment 

are  all  at  the  service  of  visitors  in  a  modern  Bath  House  directly 
connected  with 

The  New  Homestead  Hotel 

No  pains  are  spared  in  making  THE  HOMESTEAD  an  ideal 
winter  resort.  The  same  standard  of  excellence  in  the  table  and  ser- 
vice is  maintained  throughout  the  year.  A  variety  of  outdoor  sports, 
the  location  of  the  hotel  and  the  climatic  conditions  make  it  a  unique 
spot  for  the  Cure,  Rest  and  Recreation. 

Write  for  The  Homestead  Book  with  complete  description. 

Christian  S.  Andersen,  Resident  Manager  Booking  Offices:  Rilz-Carlton  Hotel* 

Hot  Springs,  Va.  r   -*fS  1  Nel"  York,  Philadelphia 


H  NELSON'S  Hf 

ISTORY  OF  THE    ITAR 

A  Continuous  Narrative  of  the  Great  Struggle  Now  Raging  in  Europe 

By  JOHN  BUCHAN,  B.A.,  of  the  British  Publicity  Bureau 

An  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  events  which  he  narrates 

The  author  lias  been  at  the  front  and  knows  the  actual  condi- 
tions of  the  fighting  in  this  great  world  war,  and  can  therefore 
give  an  authoritative  record  of  the  events  as  they  take  place.  It 
is  written  in  the  Author's  most  graphic  and  compelling  manner. 
Recently    purchased    by  the    War    Department    for    the    American 

Expeditionary  Force 

Tssu>  d  in  monthly  volume-..  The  latest  volumes  cover  The 
Battle  el'  the  Somrne,  The  Roumanian  Campaign,  and  the  Vmeri- 
can  Declaration  of  War  Each  volume  has  a  most  comprehensive 
set  of  maps  and  plans  showing  the  battle  fronts  covered  In  the 
narrath e 
Bound  inRed  Cloth,  with  gold  title,  12mo.    Price  60  cent!  net  per  volume 

For  ill'  by  your  Ilooksrlltr,  or  send  for  Jenrlflivt  cinular  to 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  Publishers,  381 U  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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W     WAR  TIME  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 


BY  W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 

DIRECTOR   OF   THE   INDEPENDENT   INSURANCE   SERVICE 


THERE  recently  came  to  my  desk 
from  a  young  soldier  in  one  of  the 
Western  training  camps  a  request  for 
information  about  the  Government's  life 
insurance  scheme.  He  wanted  to  make  an 
application  for  some  of  this  protection  and 
I  was  astonished  to  learn  that  he  did  not 
know  how  to  proceed  in  the  matter.  I  know 
that  the  Government  has  issued  in  pam- 
phlet form,  and  that  the  newspapers  gener- 
ally have  printed,  full  particulars  of  the 
scheme.  It  is  therefore  inexplicable  that 
the  men  directly  concerned  were  unin- 
structed. 

It  merely  goes  to  strengthen  the 
old  belief  that  life  insurance  is  sold,  that 
is  to  say,  aggressively  pushed,  not  sought. 
For  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  work 
and  aiding  those  who  are  as  yet  without 
the  necessary  information  of  the  plan,  I 
will  make  a  brief  explanation  of  how  it 
works. 

Any  person,  male  or  female,  in  the  active 
military  service  of  the  United  States,  is 
qualified  for  the  insurance,  which  may  be 
taken  in  multiples  of  $500  in  any  amount 
from  $1000  minimum  to  $10,000  maximum. 
The  premiums  are  payable  monthly  and 
run  from  65  cents  per  $1000  at  the  age 
21  to  $1.20  at  age  51.  The  insurance  is 
not  compulsory. 

The  following  persons  may  become  bene- 
ficiaries:  a  wife,  husband,  child,  grand- 
child, brother,  sister,  stepbrother,  step- 
sister, adopted  brother  or  sister,  parent, 
grandparent  or  step-parent  (either  of 
yourself  or  your  wife). 

Commanding  officers  will  supply  full  in- 
structions and  the  necessary  blanks. 

The  insurance  is  that  which  is  known  as 
"yearly  renewal  term" ;  and  as  the  pre- 
miums arc  payable  monthly,  protection  for 
that  time  only  is  provided.  Each  year  the 
premium  increases.  As  premiums  are  pay- 
able monthly,  arrangements  can  be  made 
to  have  them  deducted  from  the  monthly 
pay,  thus  keeping  the  policy  fully  protect- 
ed. 

As  many  monthly  payments  as  the  in- 
sured wishes  may  be  made  in  advance ; 
and  he  may  arrange  to  have  them  paid  by 
some  one  else  for  him  if  he  prefers  to 
do  so. 

After  the  war  the  insurance  may  be  re- 
tained as  "term  insurance"  for  five  years; 
but  before  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the 
insured  may  convert  it,  wholly  or  partial- 
ly (in  multiples  of  $500),  into  any  other 
form  of  policy  the  Government  will  then 
issue — ordinary  life,  20-payment  life  or 
endowment — by  paying  the  proper  pre- 
mium for  the  plan  chosen,  at  attained 
age,  without  medical  reexamination.  Any 
part  of  the  insurance  carried  may  be  thus 
transferred. 

The  insurance  which  takes  the  place 
of  that  given  up  will  cost  more  per 
$1000,  but  it  will  be  a  level  rate,  which 
means  it  will  not  increase  from  year  to 
year. 

It  will  be  lower  than  private  cor- 
porate insurance  <>n  the  same  plan  as  the 
Governmenl  will  bear  all  the  expense  in- 
cident  to  its  administration. 

The  insurance  will  be  paid  both  in  the 
event  of  death  or  in  the  event  the  insured 
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person  is  totally  and  permanently  disabled 
from  any  cause,  at  any  time,  while  the 
policy  is  in  force.  This  is  true,  while  the 
insurance  is  in  force,  regardless  of  whether 
the  insured  is  in  or  out  of  the  service  at 
the  time. 

The  insurance  will  not  be  paid 
in  one  lump  sum.  The  contract  provides 
that  it  will  be  paid  in  monthly  instalments 
of  $5.75  for  each  $1000  of  insurance  car- 
ried. The  payments  will  continue  for 
twenty  years  at  least,  and  as  much  longer 
as  the  insured  himself  shall  survive. 

Those  who  take  the  insurance  are  to 
remember  that  at  the  beginning  it  is  "year- 
ly renewable  term"  insurance,  which  means 
almost  absolute  cost,  and  that  therefore, 
if  it  is  allowed  to  lapse  there  will  be  no 
value  remaining  which  the  Government 
could  surrender ;  after  it  is  converted  into 
some  other  more  permanent  form,  there  is 
a  cash  surrender  value. 

The  Government  will  permit  any  one  to 
apply  for  insurance  on  the  life  of  a  person 
in  the  service.  The  latter  will  be  advised 
of  the  application  and  he  may  approve  or 
disapprove  of  it. 

All  persons  in  the  service  who  have  not 
yet  applied  for  insurance  are  automatically 
covered  under  the  law  until  February  12, 
1918,  to  a  total  value  of  about  $4300,  pay- 
able at  the  rate  of  $25  a  month,  to  the  in- 
sured himself  if  he  is  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled,  or  to  his  wife,  child  or 
widowed  mother  if  he  is  killed.  None  but 
those  named  may  receive  this  benefit.  As 
soon  as  insurance  is  applied  for,  this  pro- 
vision ceases,  no  matter  what  the  amount 
applied  for  may  be.  A  man  may  not  make 
his  fiancee  a  beneficiary,  nor  may  he  name 
his  estate  in  that  capacity  and  leave  the 
insurance  to  his  fiancee.  Any  number  of 
allowed  beneficiaries  may  be  named.  The 
names  of  beneficiaries  must  be  carefully 
stated.  The  given,  or  baptismal,  names  of 
wives  must  be  used  and  not  the  names  they 
acquire  at  marriage ;  they  must  be,  for 
example,  Mary  Elizabeth  Smith,  and  not 
Mrs.  John  Wilson  Smith. 

Any  person  in  the  military  or  naval  serv- 
ice wanting  particular  information  on  the 
subject  should,  as  indicated,  apply  to  his 
commanding  officer ;  and,  if  necessary,  a 
letter  to  William  C.  Delanoy,  Director, 
War  Risk  Bureau,  Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  will  bring  full  par- 
ticulars. 


THERE  has  been  much  discussion,  par- 
ticularly in  commercial  and  insurance 
circles,  since  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Germany,  over  the  status  of  the  insurance 
companies  from  that  country  which  have 
been    transacting    business    in    the    United 


The  Insurance  Department  of  The 
Independent  will  undertake  to  fur- 
nish on  the  request  of  readers  any 
information  respecting  the  business 
of  insurance  and  the  companies 
transacting  it  which  wc  have  or  can 
procure.  Address  all  communications 
on  insurance  subjects  to  the  director 
of  The  Independent  Insurance  Service 


States,  a  few  of  them  for  many  years. 
Such  opposition  as  has  existed  to  their 
continuance  during  the  period  of  the  war 
has  been  very  determined.  Some  months 
ago  enemy  marine  companies  and,  a  little 
later,  enemy  reinsurance  companies,  were 
interdicted  by  executive  proclamation.  As 
American  direct  writing  companies  had 
been  freely  using  the  facilities  afforded  by 
the  reinsurers,  it  was  not  an  easy  matter 
to  so  readjust  conditions  in  the  several 
offices  as  to  dispense  with  these  services. 
But  it  was  done.  Finally  pressure  was  ex- 
erted to  suspend  the  operation  of  all  enemy 
and  ally-of-enemy  companies.  This  move- 
ment at  the  last  particularly  affected  four 
German  direct  writing  fire,  one  casualty 
and  one  life  companies,  the  Hamburg 
Bremen,  Nord  Deutsche,  Aachen  and 
Munich,  Prussian  National,  Frankfort 
General  and  Prussian  Life,  respectively. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  prop- 
er policy  to  pursue,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  announced  that  he  would  hold  a 
hearing  and  consider  the  question  on  its 
merits. 

Both  sides  appeared  in  force  at 
Washington,  made  their  arguments  and 
filed  briefs.  On  November  26  last,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  rendered  a  decision 
in  the  matter,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
place  all  the  companies,  those  from  Ger- 
many and  from  the  countries  of  its  allies 
in  liquidation.  Ruling  on  the  question,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said : 

Upon  careful  weighing  of  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted, I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
safety  of  the  United  States  requires  that  enemy 
and  ally-of-enemy  marine,  fire  and  casualty  in- 
surance companies  shall  not  be  allowed  to  do 
business  as  going  concerns.  The  consideration  of 
safety  is  so  important  as  to  render  it  unneces- 
sary to  determine  at  this  time  whether  this  ac- 
tion is  also  demanded  by  other  considerations 
incident  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

In  these  circumstances  I  am  convinced  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  country  will  be  served 
by  the  liquidation  of  these  companies  under  the 
direction  of  their  American  management  and 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

The  liquidation  of  the  one  life  company 
is  excepted  from  the  ruling  on  the  ground 
that  it  might  work  an  injury  to  policy- 
holders, and  for  the  further  reason  that 
no  information  of  benefit  to  the  enemy  is 
accessible  from  that  source. 

The  decision  is  a  proper  one.  There  is 
every  reason  why  the  fire,  marine  and  re- 
insurance companies  affected  should  be 
suspended ;  and  none  why  they  should  not 
be. 

The  claim  has  been  made  for  these  con- 
cerns that  they  are  virtually  American 
domestic  companies,  with  their  own  funds 
and  American  managers.  Viewed  from  a 
financial  standpoint  this  is  true.  But  there 
necessarily  are  relations  between  the 
American  offices  and  the  European  offices. 
The  fire  and  marine  companies  are  in  a 
position  as  insurers  of  risks — cargoes  and 
buildings;  munition  factories,  food  ware- 
houses and  the  like,  to  secure  information 
of  value  to  the  enemy  if  it  can  be  con- 
veyed to  him.  At  the  best,  the  conditions 
were  anomalous.  The  Government  is  clear- 
ly within  its  rights  in  halting  these  activi- 
ties and  the  country  is  decidedly  safer  as- 
the  result. 
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Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning 
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correspondence  with  Corona,  amid  the  quiet 
of  familiar  surroundings — or  even  to  catch  up 
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For  Corona  is  truly  the  personal  writing  machine. 
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fortable chair.  Light  in  weight,  readily  portable, 
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ENGLISH:      LITERATURE      AND 
COMPOSITION 

BY    FREDERICK   HOUK   LAW,    PH.D. 

HEAD    OF    THE    ENGLISH    DEPARTMENT,    STUYVESANT 
HIGH    SCHOOL,    NEW    YORK   CITY 

SECTION   I.     COMPOSITION. 

The   President's  Wish. 

"/  urge  that  teachers  and  other  school  of- 
ficers increase  materially  the  time  and  atten- 
tion devoted  to  instruction  bearing  directly 
on  the  problems  of  community  and  national 
life." — Woodrow    Wilson,     August    23.     1917. 

The  President's  Message.  A  Great  State 
Paper  Expressing  the  Aims  and  Ideals 
of  the  United  States. 

PART  I.    THE  OCCASION. 
1.    Write  an  impressive  description  of  the  scene 
at  the  time  whe_.  President  Wilson  delivered 
the   address   to   Congress. 

1'.  Write  a  composition  in  which  you  summa- 
rize the  events,  during  the  past  few  years, 
that  preceded  the  delivery  of  the  address. 

'-'•■  Write  a  composition  on  the  life  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  showing  in  what  ways  he  has 
represented  the  ideals  of  the  United  States 
(a)  in  his  educational  work,  (b)  in  his  lit- 
erary work,  (c)  in  his  political  life  up  to 
the  time  when  he  became  President,  (d)  in 
his  career  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Write  a  composition  of  comparison  in  which 
you  point  out  resemblances  in  the  lives  and 
the  works  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  any 
other  great  American  patriots,  and  Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

5.  Write  a  composition  in  which  you  show 
that  President  Wilson  is  today  the  most 
interesting,  and  the  most  influential,  man 
in  the  world. 

PART   II.    THE  AUDIENCE. 

1.  Write  an  interesting  composition,  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  Donald  Wilhelm,  concern- 
ing the  present  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

2.  Write  a  picturesque  description  of  thei  Cap- 
itol   at    Washington. 

3.  Write  a  series  of  very  short  character 
sketches  concerning  the  most  notable  mem- 
bers   of   the    present    Congress. 

4.  Write  an  exposition  in  which  you  show  that 
the  entire  world  was  President  Wilson's 
audience. 

.").     Write  an  exposition  in  which  you  show  that 
certain     nations     were     awaiting      President 
Wilson's  message  as  a  message  of  life  or  of 
death. 
PART  III.    THE  MESSAGE  IN  GENERAL. 

1.  Write  a  very  short  summary  of  the  prin- 
cipal  points    in    President    Wilson's    message. 

2.  Write  a  brief  of  the  message,  using  full 
sentence  form,  and  making  the  proper  sub- 
ordination of  topics. 

3.  Write  a  composition  of  comparison  in  which 
you  show  how  the  construction  of  the  mes- 
sage resembles  the  construction  of  Burke's 
Speech  on  Conciliation,  or  the  construction 
of   any   of   Lincoln's   addresses. 

4.  Tell  orally  what  points  in  tha  President's 
message  should  be  given  the  greatest  em- 
phasis. 

PART  IV.    PHRASAL  VALUES. 

1.  Illustrate,  by  paragraphs  of  specific  in- 
stance, the  following  quotations  from  the 
message:  (a)  The  sinister  masters  of  Ger- 
many; (b)  The  sinister  forces  that  inter- 
rupt peace;  (c)  This  intolerable  Thing;  (d) 
Deep  and  abominable  wrong;  (e)  The  im- 
pudent and  alien  domination  of  the  Prus- 
sian military  and  commercial  autocracy;  (f) 
The  law  of  unrestrained  selfishness;  (g) 
Their  methods  of  warfare  outrage  every 
principle  of  humanity  and  of  knightly  honor. 

2.  Write  character  sketches  of  people  who  are 
pointed  at  the  following  quotations:  (a) 
The  noisily  thoughtless  and  the  troublesome  ; 
(b)  They  may  safely  be  left  to  strut  about 
their  uneasy  hour  and  be  forgotten. 

3.  Give  before  your  class  emphatic  talks  in 
which  you  explain  the  following  quotations  : 
(a)  The  calm,  indubitable  power  of  the  na- 
tion ;  (b)  They  I  the  American  people]  de- 
sire peace  by  the  overcoming  of  evil;  (c) 
They  insist  that  the  war  shall  not  end  in 
vindictive  action;  (d)  This  great  war  of 
freedom  and  justice;  (e)  This  is  a  war  of 
high  principle;  (f)  Our  safety  would  be  at 
an  end,  our  honor  forever  sullied  and  brought 
into  contempt  were  we  to  permit  their  tri- 
umph ;  (g)  A  war  of  high,  disinter)  .1 
purpose:  (h)  The  cause  being  just  and  holy, 
the    settlement    must    he    of    like    motive    an. I 

quality;  (i>   We  have  not   forgotten  ans  (deal 

Or   principle    for    which    the    name   of    America 
has   been   held   in   honor   among   the   nations. 
(Continued   oil    page   r>.1/,) 
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HISTORY,  CIVICS  AND  ECONOMICS 

BY    ARTHUR    M.    WOLFSON,    PH.D. 

PRINCIPAL     OF     THE     HIGH     SCHOOL     OF      COMMERCE, 
NEW     YORK     CITY 

I.  The  President's  Message— "The  Pres- 
ident's Address  to  Congress,"  "For  a 
Holy  War,"  "The  President's  Address." 

1.  Under  what  provision  of  the  Constitution 
did  the  President  deliver  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on   December  4  ? 

2.  Write  a  brief  of  the  message  keeping  the 
following  headings  in  mind:  (1)  our  objects 
in  lighting  the  war;  (2)  our  attitude  to- 
ward (a)  the  German  Government,  (b)  the 
German  people,  (c)  the  allies  of  Germany, 
(d)  the  Russian  revolution,  (e)  our  allies, 
(f)  the  conquered  territories  in  Europe  and 
Asia;  (3)  the  terms  upon  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  willing  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
peace;  (4)  the  measures  which  Congress 
must  adopt  to  carry  on  the  war  with  success. 

3.  What  part  of  the  message  does  the  editorial 
emphasize  most  strongly?  Justify  the  state- 
ment: "At  last  he  [the  President]  stands 
today  as  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
forces    of  democracy,"   etc. 

II.  Financing  the  War — "Over  Thirteen  Bil- 
lions," "Stamp  Act  in  Force,"  "Stamps 
for  Savings,"  We've  Got  the  Money 
Too." 

1.  Analyze  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  in  the 
table  of  estimated  expenditures,  giving  as 
many  items  as  you  can  for  which  the  money 
will  be  spent. 

2.  How  far  will  the  stamp  taxes  for  war  rev- 
enue affect  your  family? 

III.  The    Government    and    the    Railroads — 
"For    Unification    of    Railroads." 
Classify1   the   anti-trust   laws    and    the    anti- 
pooling  laws  which  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission    recommends   for   repeal. 

2.  Is  there  any  precedent  in  our  history  for 
government  aid   to   the  railroads? 

3.  In  the  present  crisis  which  method  would 
you  recommend:  (a)  government  aid  to  the 
railroads,  (b)  government  administration  of 
the  roads  ? 

4.  How  do  you  account  for  the  increase  in  the 
stock  of  gold  in  the  United  States?  How 
does  this  affect  our  ability  to  handle  gov- 
ernment  loans  ? 

IV.  The  Russian  Revolution — "Is  Russia 
Playing  Germany's  Game?  "Bolsheviki 
Peace    Talk." 

1.  "At  first  it  [the  Russian  Revolution]  seemed 
to  be  a  purely  political  revolution,"  etc.  "But 
very  soon  it  developed  into  an  economic  and 
social  revolution."  How  far  does  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  correspond  with  the  French 
Revolution    in   this    respect? 

2.  In  what  sense  were  Milyoukov  and  Lvov 
the  representatives   of  the  bourgeoisie? 

3.  Professor  Harper  declares  that  the  work- 
men, the  peasants,  the  government  officials. 
etc.,  will  never  return  to  the  state  of  things 
that  prevailed  before  the  revolution.  Why 
not? 

What  is  Professor  Harper's  attitude  toward 
the    Bolsheviki  ? 

i  he   Electoral   System  of  Great   Britain 
— "The  British  Franchise." 
Review   the   history   of    the   British   electoral 
franchise    under    these    headings:     (a)     par- 
liamentary  representation   and   the   franchise 
previous    to    1832,     (b)     the    Reform    Bill    of 
1832,    (c)    of   1867,    (d)    of   1884. 
Why   is   it   proposed   to   grant   woman's   suf- 
frage at   the  present  time? 
What    are    the    important     changes    in    the 
franchise    proposed    in    the    present    Refoi  m 
Bill  ? 

The  Problem  of   Food — "Food   Will   Win 
the   War." 

1.  In  what  sense  is  it  true  that  "food  will  win 
the   war"? 

2.  What    are    the   causes    which    have   led    to    a 
reduction  of  the  food  supply  of  the  world? 

3.  Study    the    relation    between    our    production 
of  grain   and   meat    and    fat   prod  wets  and  our 

export  of  these'  commodities  during  the  • 
three  years.  What   has  been  the  result? 
I.    What    measures    <l<,es     Mr.     Eoover    recom- 
mend  for  the  alleviation   of  the   food  sit 
tinn?  What  is  your  family  doing  to  help  oul  » 
VII.   Industrial      Reorganization     —     "Wh 
America  Needs  Now."  "What  Is  a  Labor 
Shortage,"    "Scarcity  of   Fuel." 
I.      What    dnes    Mr      Ford    mean    by    his    siatement 

thai  the  war  will  be  won  by  the  nation  thai 

knows    how     to    use    machinery    and    I 

".    I    e   the    I'aet.s    given    in    the    news    Item    t" 
test   the  statement,     when  we  speak  of  coal 
shortage  we  dt<  nol   mean  that  the  coal 
of  the  country  bave  been  worked  out," 

:;-  Explain;  "The  so-cal'ed  labor  shortage, 
thi  n.  Is  nol  a  shortage  of  labor  quantity, 
but  of  labor  qualits ■'* 


4. 
V. 


1. 


3. 


VI 
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xNet!  "In  my  £>ood,  stout  pock- 
etbook  today  is  a  small  fortune 
which  I  wouldn't  have,  if  I  had 

tried  to  get  along,  witkout  the  mimeograph. 

It  is  a  g,reat  money  saver — but  it  is  a  greater 

trouble  saver."    That's  just  what  one  busi- 
ness man  says  of  the  mimeograph.    Any  message  a 
typewriter  or  pen  will  put  on  paper — any  sketch  or 
working,  drawing,  the  mimeograph  will  duplicate  quicker 
—  easier  —  cheaper  —  more   accurately  than   any  other 

method  of  reproduction  allows.    From  one  stencil  you 
may  print    the    exact    number   of   facsimiles   you  want,  when 
you   want    them —  twenty,   or  twenty  thousand.     No  waste   of 
stock  —  no  need  to  run  extra  copies  for  possible  use  later.     File 
away  the  stencil  and  run   more  when  needed.     Quickly  done- 
Five  thousand  an  hour.    No  unnecessary  noise.    You  don't  know 
what  splendid  and  inexpensive  work  the  mimeograph  will  do 
unless  you   have  seen   the   new   mimeograph.     Today  —  send  for 
booklet  "E"  to  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago  —  and  New  York. 
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WITH    WHICH    IS   INCORPORATED 

HARPERS  WEEKLY 


FOR  A  HOLY  WAR 


OUR  President  has  again  delivered  an  epochal  state 
paper.  In  his  message  addrest  to  Congress  last 
Tuesday  he  has  given  a  definition  of  our  war  aims 
that  can  be  emblazoned  on  our  banners  for  all  the 
world  to  read,  and  left  flying  to  the  breeze  until  the  war  is 
Avon.  But  he  has  done  more  than  give  us  a  declaration  of 
national  policy  about  which  to  rally.  He  has  sounded  a 
trumpet  call  to  our  allies  to  purge  themselves  of  ambitions 
for  aggrandizement.  He  has  explicitly  and  for  the  first  time 
laid  down  the  inexorable  terms  of  peace  to  our  enemies. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  American  people  thru  their  con- 
stituted spokesman  to  take  this  step  as  a  rightful  debt  to 
the  civil  populations  of  our  allies,  that  -they  may  surely 
know  what  it  is  they  and  we  are  toiling,  suffering  and 
striving  for.  We  owe  it  to.  the  soldiers  on  the  battle  line 
who  are  giving  up  more  than  their  lives  for  something 
which  must  be  made  worthy  of  their  sacrifice.  We  owe  it 
to  ourselves  as  a  bloodless  measure  of  prime  military  im- 
portance. We  owe  it  to  our  enemies  that  they  may  know 
what  to  expect  and  when  to  quit. 

Reduced  to  their  simplest  terms  President  Wilson  asserts 
that  our  rightful  aims  in  this  war  are  the  following: 

First.  To  fight  until  Germany  is  helpless  or  free. 

Second.  To  win  from  her  reparation  without  vengeance. 

Third.  To  win  for  ourselves  victory  without  spoliation. 

Fourth.  To  establish  a  League  to  Enforce  Peace. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  our  first  aim.  The  Presi- 
dent has  not  turned  aside  one  hair's  breadth  from  the  pur- 
pose for  which,  as  he  long  ago  declared,  we  entered  the  war. 
Unless  the  German  people  themselves  overthrow  Prussian- 
ism,  we  shall  fight  to  the  last  man  and  the  last  dollar,  even 
tho  the  victor  suffer  equally  with  the  vanquished,  civiliza- 
tion sink  to  her  death-bed  and  the  dark  ages  descend,  on 
earth  once  more.  There  is  a  faint  hope  yet  remaining  that 
the  common  peoples  of  our  enemy  may  help  us  prevent  this 
evil  day.  We  must  leave  the  door  open  for  this  contingency. 

Second,  this  is  a  war  too  vast  for  vengeance.  No  con- 
ceivable punishment  would  atone  for  the  devastation  and 
misery  and  sin  of  it.  Yet  the  wrongs  must  have  their  ap- 
propriate reparation,  a  reparation  that  the  sinning  nations 
are  physically  capable  of  making.  Belgium  and  northern 
France  must  be  delivered  from  "Prussian  conquest  and 
Prussian  menace"  and  the  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary,  the 
Balkans,  and  Turkey  must  be  delivered  from  "the  impu- 
dent and  alien  domination  of  the  Prussian  military  and 
commercial  autocracy."  For  the  assessment  of  damages 
there  must  be  singled  out  excesses  of  wanton  destruction 
and  brutality — the  burning  and  plundering  of  defenseless 
towns,  the  levying  of  contributions,  and  the  forced  labor 
and  exportation  of  helpless  civilians.  Reparation,  yes,  but 
no  vengeance.  Vengeance  belongs  not  to  man,  nor  has  he 
the  capacity  to  measure  out  the  due  measure  for  these  days 
of  cataclysm. 


And,  third,  not  "peace  without  victory,"  but  victory  with- 
out spoliation.  Here  is  the  stumbling  block.  Our  allies  have 
shown  marked  reluctance  to  publish  their  peace  aims  in 
concrete  terms.  Those  secret  agreements  that  have  already 
been  given  out  in  Petrograd  show — as  we  all  suspected — 
that  these  terms  include  for  some  cf  the  Allies  aggrandize- 
ment for  themselves  in  territory  and  political  influence.  No 
selfish  aims  will  succeed  in  this  war.  What  rightfully  be- 
longs to  these  nations  may  come  to  them,  if  only  they  show 
a  disposition  to  work  for  the  common  good..  Our  fearless 
President  has  done  well  to  speak  directly  on  this  point. 
"We  are  seeking,"  he  says,  "permanent  not  temporary 
foundations  for  the  peace  of  the  world  and  must  seek  them 
candidly  and  fearlessly.  As  always  the  right  will  prove  to 
be  the  expedient." 

Yet  how  can  we  blame  England,  for  instance,  if  she  re- 
fuses to  return  the  African  conquests  to  Germany.  It  would 
be  a  grim  jest  to  the  native  population  and  would  create  a 
perpetual  military  menace  to  her  peaceful  and  self-govern- 
ing colonies.  What  shall  be  done  with  the  conquered  terri- 
tories? 

This  leads  us  to  the  fourth  and  most  important  requisite 
of  the  President's  war  program.  The  Allied  nations  are  now 
definitely  committed  to  the  establishment  of  a  League  to  En- 
force Peace.  As  to  whether  the  League  shall  be  formed  before 
or  at  the  close  of  the  war  opinions  differ.  The  President  evi- 
dently does  not  propose  its  establishment  now.  But  why  should 
not  this  League  of  Nations,  when  constituted,  be  put  in  control 
of  all  territories  conquered  by  the  Central  Powers  or  the 
Allies?  We  have  particularly  in  mind,  however,  the  back- 
ward nations  and  the  undeveloped  and  disorganized  areas 
of  the  earth,  which  have  been  so  fruitful  a  cause  for  dis- 
sensions and  wars  among  the  powers.  Let  the  League  ad- 
minister these  territories  for  the  joint  benefit  of  the  native 
inhabitants,  the  civilized  colonists  and  the  whole  family  of 
nations.  The  profits  from  what  has  been  mere  exploita- 
tion of  natural  resources  will  furnish  under  enlightened 
and  stable  international  supervision  abundant  funds  for  the 
development  of  these  territories  in  communication,  industry, 
education  and  all  other  elements  of  civilization.  The  ulti- 
mate aim  will  be  to  restore  to  their  racial  and  lingual  st 
such  separated  peoples  as  wish  to  be  so  restored  and  to 
make  new  self-governing  units  of  the  more  backward  and 
unattached  areas.  This  joint  control  of  conquered  terri- 
tories is  favored  by  the  Labor  Party  and  many  of  the  lib- 
erals of  Great  Britain.  If  practical  it  would  at  once  solve 
the  most  difficult  problems  before  the  world,  some  of  which 
would  seem  almost  incapable  of  negotiated  solution  on  any 
other  basis. 

Into  this  League  of  course  all  free  and  enlightened  na- 
tions must  be  invited.  The  President  wisely  suggests,  how- 
ever that  should  Germany  at   the  end  of  the  war  still   r< 
a  government  that  could  not  be  fully  trusted,  she  might  not 
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be  permitted  to  enter  the  League  or  enjoy  its  military, 
economic  and  political  advantages  until  she  democratized 
herself. 

The  plan  of  a  League  to  Enforce  Peace  is  radical  and 
revolutionary.  But  it  is  no  more  radical  or  revolutionary 
than  the  issue  that  confronted  our  fathers  in  1776.  How 
can  the  statesmen  of  the  world  today  begin  with  any  better 
words  than  these  found  in  the  preamble  of  our  Constitu- 
tion? 

"We,  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in  Order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  Union,  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  Tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  Defense,  promote  the  general  Welfare, 
and  secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Pos- 
terity, do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 

What  better  expression  can  we  find  for  the  desirability — 
nay,  in  view  of  present  and  future  menace,  the  necessity — 
of  a  more  perfect  Union  for  the  Free  Peoples  of  the  Earth, 
as  well  as  for  the  free  states  of  America?  What  one  of  us 
is  there  who  does  not  feel  a  dread  in  his  heart,  a  gripping 
fear,  lest  the  democracy  our  fathers  fought  for  may  be 
struck  from  our  hands?  What  better  safeguard  is  there  than 
to  apply  on  a  larger  scale  the  measures  applied  by  our 
fathers  on  our  few  hundred  miles  of  Atlantic  sea  coast? 

Another  parallel  with  our  own  history  is  that  which  the 
conquered  areas  assigned  to  the  League  bear  to  our  own 
national  domain  before  statehood  was  granted  to  our  west- 
ern territories.  This  undivided  area,  owned  by  all  the  states 
in  common,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  bonds 
which  made  a  nation  of  those  thirteen  states.  The  conquered 
areas  will  do  the  same  service  for  the  League  to  Enforce 
Peace. 

This  is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance.  A  few  miserable 
cubic  yards  of  stone,  brick  and  mortar  in  the  Peace  Palace 
at  The  Hague  formed  all  the  tangible  property  binding  the 
nations  together  in  the  days  before  the  war.  Let  us  make 
this  league  worth  joining,  worth  working  and  fighting  for! 
Give  the  Free  Peoples  a  stake  in  it!  Here  is  the  talisman 
which  lifts  the  movement  for  internationalism  above  ribald 
jests  and  paper  constitutions. 

The  third  parallel  is  an  ominous  one.  It  is  that  between 
individual  human  slavery  and  race  slavery.  The  time  is  com- 
ing when  all  the  Free  Peoples  will  realize  that  no  one  people 
is  well  intentioned  enough,  or  wise  enough,  to  hold  in  sub- 
jection another  people  who  are  of  compact  population  and 
who  occupy  well-defined  territory — even  tho  that  subject 
people  may  be  backward  and  uncivilized.  Only  the  family 
of  free  nations  has  the  right  to  administer  the  necessary 
restraints  and  corrective  measures;  and  on  it  devolves  the 
duty  of  educating  and  civilizing. 

This  serious  problem  may,  with  some  misgivings,  be  left 
for  the  future,  as  our  fathers  left  it.  But  the  solution  must 
not  be  too  long  delayed.  Meanwhile  let  us  start  with  race 
slavery  eliminated  from  our  common  domain,  as  they  elimi- 
nated personal  slavery  from  theirs. 

In  the  fourth  place  we  have  a  parallel  case  to  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  We  say  to  the  autocratic  powers,  as  Monroe 
said  to  the  Holy  Alliance  in  his  day,  "Hands  off — this  soil 
is  sacred  to  Freedom  and  Democracy."  As  foreshadowed  by 
our  President,  our  own  narrower  interpretation  will  be  in- 
corporated into  this  disentangling  alliance,  this  larger  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  and  with  the  merger  we  shall  gain  strength 
and  standing  for  our  common  interests  against  any  men- 
acing Devil's  Alliance  that  can  confront  it. 

The  fifth  and  last  parallel  is  with  the  military  and  polit- 
ical considerations  which  led  Lincoln  to  sign  the  Proclama- 
tion of  Emancipation  before  the  Civil  War  was  won.  The 
definition  of  aims  and  the  formation  of  the  League  to  En- 
force Peace  which  we  are  proposing,  taken  together,  form 
a  military  measure  of  the  first  importance. 

So  far  as  the  plain  citizen  can  judge,  this  war  may  come 
to  a  serious  pass  in  its  political  aspects  at  a  time  when  it 


should  not  be  unfavorable  to  us  from  the  military  stand- 
point. We  have  been  accustomed  to  deride  the  diplomacy  of 
Germany,  and  with  reason,  so  far  as  concerns  her  skill  in 
the  legitimate  exercize  of  the  art.  We  cannot  deride,  but 
must  instead  regard  with  great  concern,  her  success  in  the 
lower  fields  of  intrigue  and  lying  propaganda  among  un- 
educated peoples. 

Russia  is  rendered  helpless  and  the  Italian  front  is  broken 
by  German  victories  which  are  political  rather  than  mili- 
tary. We  hear  rumors  of  war  weariness  among  the  peoples 
of  all  the  Allied  nations.  This  weariness  is  encouraged, 
propagated  and  given  channels  of  expression  by  the  same 
subtle  agency.  A  peace  based  on  any  of  the  proposals  which 
have  been  inspired  by  this  weariness  would  give  Germany 
all  those  tremendous  material  and  moral  gains  which  are 
listed  by  M.  Cheradame  in  the  November  Atlantic  and  which 
were  so  vividly  described  by  the  President  in  his  Buffalo 
speech. 

As  with  the  military  situation,  so  with  the  political  situa- 
tion, salvation  lies  in  the  hands  of  America.  We  cannot, 
must  not,  fight  the  political  battle  with  the  same  evil  weap- 
ons of  falsehood  and  intrigue.  Instead  we  must  use  the 
strength  which  our  military  importance  and  our  disinter- 
estedness give  us  to  press  for  such  a  revision  of  war  aims 
among  our  allies  as  will  strip  our  side  of  the  contest  of  all 
its  remaining  sordid  aspects. 

To  put  it  briefly,  the  Allies  can  bring  this  war  to  an  early 
and  successful  conclusion,  if  their  war  aims  can  be  pub- 
lished in  reasonable  detail,  and  can  be  seen  by  all  the  world 
to  contain  no  material  gain  for  any  one  of  them.  So  long  as 
military  success  entails  aggrandizement  in  territory  and 
political  influence  for  the  individual  Allied  nation,  so  long 
will  opposing  political  propaganda  have  food  to  grow  on, 
and  so  long  will  the  end  of  the  war  be  delayed.  It  is  criminal 
to  delay  that  end  for  the  sake  of  material  advantage.  Let 
all  the  Allied  nations  therefore  endorse  President  Wilson's 
four  great  aims  of  the  war. 

Thus,  at  one  stroke,  we  cleanse  our  purposes,  hearten  our 
peoples,  attract  further  the  sympathy  of  neutrals,  perchance 
retain  the  assistance  of  Russia,  and  with  pure  spiritual  fires 
burn  out  the  props  which  sustain  the  military  organizations 
of  our  enemies. 

But — can  we  win  our  allies  to  this  program?  We  do  not 
want  to — we  must  not — unduly  embarrass  them  in  these 
critical  times.  Let  us  admit,  once  for  all,  that  we  may  not 
win  governments  to  this  program;  but  we  must  and  shall 
win  peoples! 

Governments  in  Europe  have  risen  and  fallen,  but  the 
peoples  have  fought  on.  Of  peoples  as  distinguished  from 
governments  we  need  have  no  fear.  Never  before,  indeed, 
has  the  might  of  mere  masses  of  men  been  exhibited  as  in 
this  war.  It  is  fought  not  with  armies,  but  with  peoples. 
In  their  hands  lies  the  issue. 

This  the  clear  vision  of  our  President  has  discerned.  At 
last  he  stands  today  as  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
forces  of  democracy  engaged  in  the  overthrow  of  absolutism, 
as  the  great  champion  of  liberalism  on  earth.  To  him  is  ap- 
parently destined  the  imperishable  honor  of  first  translating 
the  dreams  of  the  poets,  prophets  and  philosophers  into 
practical  statesmanship.  He  first  has  had  the  vision  and 
the  courage  to  make  the  common  purpose  of  this  war  the 
establishment  of  justice  and  democracy  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  cooperation  for  competition  in  international  rela- 
tions. His  message  will  raise  the  war  to  a  higher  level.  It 
will  hearten  all  men  of  good  repute  among  the  Allied  na- 
tions. It  will  drive  the  wedge  deeper  between  the  German 
people  and  their  Government.  We  shall  fight  it  out  under 
his  high  leadership,  and  when  we  and  our  allies  have 
purged  our  aims  of  all  selfishness  this  war  will  become  a 
holy  war.  Thank  God  that  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of 
the  United  States,  is  hastening  the  coming  of  this  day. 
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MAKE  IT  A  RED  CROSS  CHRISTMAS 

ON    Christmas    Day,    1917,    this    is   what    you    will    be 
doing: 
You  will  be  putting  a  bit  of  gauze  into  the  hand  of 
of  a  master  surgeon,  to  help  him  stop  the  bleeding  of  some 
boy's  shell-torn  body. 

You  will  be  cheering  a  war-weary  poilu,  giving  him  a 
good-natured  greeting,  a  comforting  bit  of  food,  a  few 
hours  of  rest  and  contentment  before  he  goes  back  to  the 
trenches. 

You  will  be  keeping  American  boys  in  khaki  warm,  boys 
who  would  otherwise  feel  the  biting  cold  of  wind-swept 
camps  and  freezing  trenches. 

You  will  be  visiting  Frenchmen  whom  the  white  plague 
has  seized,  and  making  their  little  remainder  of  life  less 
miserable,  and  guarding  their  children  from  the  death  they 
face. 

You  will  be  standing  beside  Italian  mothers,  bewildered 
by  the  sudden  wretchedness  that  has  fallen  upon  them,  and 
helping  them  to  feed  their  hungry  children. 

You  will  be  patching  up  a  ruined  cottage  so  that  a 
French  family,  long  homeless,  can  begin  patiently  to  build 
again  the  normal  structure  of  its  life. 

You  will  be  caring  for  little  children  who  have  lived  thru 
such  horror  as,  please  God,  you  will  never  see;  and  keeping 
them  safe  from  dirt  and  disease  and  the  death  that  falls 
from  the  skies. 

All  this  you  will  be  doing — if  you  share  the  work  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  You  will  be  carrying  the  message  of 
American  aid  and  friendliness  to  six  nations.  You  will  be 
saving  little  shreds  of  happiness  for  those  whom  the  war  has 
robbed  of  much  that  they  cherish.  You  will  be  saving  life. 

The  Red  Cross  has  asked  ten  million  Americans  to  become 
partners  in  this  service — and  there  has  been  none  greater 
since  wars  began — before  Christmas  Day.  There  can  be  only 
one  answer. 

Make  it  a  Red  Cross  Christmas! 


ARE  WOMEN  ABOVE  THE  LAW? 


i 


T  required  but  one  hour  and  forty-three  minutes  for 
a  jury  in  Supreme  Court  at  Mineola,  New  York,  last 
night,  to  reach  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  in  the  trial  of 
Mrs.  Blanca  De  Saulles  for  the  murder  of  her  divorced  hus- 
band, John  L.  De  Saulles,  former  Yale  football  star!" 

So  runs  a  newspaper  summary  of  another  famous  murder 
trial.  The  verdict  had  been  anticipated  from  the  beginning. 
The  facts  were  not  questioned.  An  unhappy  marriage,  abun- 
dant cause  given  to  a  high-strung  woman  for  both  grief 
and  indignation,  homicide  that  presented  every  outward 
mark  of  deliberation,  a  plea  of  insanity,  which  apparently 
the  jury  did  not  take  seriously — these  were  the  occasions 
and  circumstances  of  trial  and  acquittal.  If  the  public  draws 
the  conclusion  that  the  jurymen,  some  of  whom  "talked" 
after  the  verdict,  intended  to  say  that  so  far  as  their  thought 
and  action  could  influence  human  affairs  they  wished  it  to 
be  understood  that  any  woman  who  has  a  grievance  against 
a  man  may  kill  him  with  impunity,  we  hope  that  no  juror 
will  pronounce  the  public  itself  to  be  mentally  irresponsible. 

It  has  come  to  this.  The  trial  of  a  woman  for  murder  or 
for  almost  any  serious  offense  in  the  United  States  has  be- 
come a  disgraceful  farce  and  a  waste  of  public  money.  If 
the  American  people  have  no  intention  of  holding  women 
accountable  before  the  law,  why  not  say  so  and  be  done 
with  it,  and  amend  the  statutes  accordingly?  Let  it  be  un- 
derstood that  the  only  crime  or  sin  that  a  woman  can  com- 
mit is  to  dress  unmodishly  or  unbecomingly,  and  we  shall 
know  what  to  expect. 

Still,  we  do  not  think  it  right  to  drop  the  matter  at  this 
point.  There  is  an  intellectual  as  well  as  a  moral  problem 
here  which  ought  to  be  put  into  clear  terms.  The  American 
people  have  fallen  into  wretchedly  loose  thinking  on  every- 
thing that  concerns  misconduct.  We  palliate  it,  we  seek  ex- 


cuses for  it,  we  explain  it  as  proceeding  from  bad  environ- 
ment, intolerable  provocation,  misfortune,  anything  and 
everything  except  the  one  outstanding  and  dominating 
thing,  namely,  failure  of  self-control. 

Failure  of  self-control  it  is,  and  this  fact  carries  the 
problem  back  to  our  education  and  our  mores.  We  teach 
smatterings  of  languages  and  of  sciences,  we  pretend  to 
teach  vocations,  we  miserably  fail  to  teach  self-control. 
Neglect  begins  in  the  family,  it  is  fostered  by  an  anarchistic 
educational  philosophy,  it  is  defended  as  an  inalienable 
right,  or  as  a  duty  even,  by  all  the  revolutionaries  who 
insist  that  the  way  to  develop  children  into  intellectual  and 
moral  prodigies  and  "democratic"  citizens  is  to  let  them  go 
on  the  loose.  Discipline  of  any  kind  is  tabooed,  as  medieval 
and  reactionary. 

Boys  and  men  are  seriously  harmed  by  this  educational 
program,  girls  and  women  are  in  too  many  instances  ruined 
by  it.  Happily,  boys  and  men  as  a  rule  get  enough  hard 
knocks  in  the  struggle  for  existence  to  acquire  some  things 
that  formal  education  has  omitted.  The  girls  and  women, 
who  are  finding  their  way  into  self-supporting  activities, 
also  acquire,  as  men  do,  habits  of  disciplined  action  and  self- 
control.  But  for  those  who  have  little  to  do  beyond  amusing 
themselves  and  seeking  their  own  gratification,  the  educa- 
tional failure  is  fatal.  They  begin  life  as  spoiled  babies,  they 
are  told  by  everybody  that  they  are  sweet  and  altogether 
wonderful,  they  are  indulged  without  restraint,  they  are 
permitted  to  get  and  to  have  their  way  by  resorting  to 
"tantrums,"  they  develop  pronounced  tendencies  toward 
emotional  ebullition  and  hysteria  in  adolescence,  and  by  the 
time  they  are  of  marriageable  age  they  are  well  equipt 
to  make  life  hell  for  any  man  who  is  a  big  enough  idiot  to 
make  love  to  them.  The  next  chapter  is  soon  written.  If  the 
husbands  are  patient  hard-working  "boobs,"  faithful  and 
uncomplaining,  they  learn  to  get  their  happiness  out  rf 
their  work  and  their  companionships  with  men.  If  a  hus- 
band is  himself  uncontrolled  or  dissolute,  there  is  a  story 
of  unfaithfulness,  the  wife  gets  a  gun,  shoots  up  the  of- 
fender, is  put  on  trial  for  her  life,  calls  in  the  insanity  ex- 
perts, gets  newspaper  headlines  and  portraits,  and  is 
triumphantly  acquitted. 

And  the  psychology  that  runs  thru  all  this  disgraceful 
business  runs  thru  our  attitude  toward  all  women  who  seek 
to  attain  their  ends  by  the  "tantrum"  method.  This  is  the 
short  and  ugly,  but  strictly  scientific  description,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  methods  employed  by  the  militant  suffragets, 
the  White  House  picketers  and  the  hunger-strikers. 

It  is  because  The  Independent  has  fearlessly  and  con- 
sistently stootSl  for  the  rights  and  opportunities  of  women, 
including  the  right  of  suffrage,  that  it  feels  called  upon  in 
the  present  crisis — for  a  crisis  it  is — to  use  these  harsh 
words.  Women  must  have  every  educational,  industrial  and 
professional  opportunity.  They  must  have  the  right  to  vote 
and  to  hold  office.  But  with  these  rights  they  must  accept 
responsibilities  and  acknowledge  the  imperative  obligation 
of  self-control.  They  must  set  their  faces  against  the  "tan- 
trum" method  and  insist,  with  all  good  citizens  of  the  other 
sex,  that  neither  women  nor  men  are  above  the  law. 


WHAT  THE  FRENCH  ARE  NOT 
ALLOWED  TO  LEARN 

THE  actions  of  the  censor  are  always  amusing  to  watch 
— for  those  who  are  not  affected  by  thorn.  Before  we 
entered  the  war  it  used  to  be  a  popular  pastime  to 
compare  the  German  dispatches  as  they  came  to  us  direct 
from  Berlin  by  wireless  with  the  same  as  filtered  thru  Lon- 
don and  from  the  deleted  passages  learn  what  the  British 
Government  regarded  as  false  or  unsuitable  for  Ameri 
ears.  Now  we  are  deprived  of  this  amusement,  for  we  get 
nothing  straight  from  Germany;  but  it  is  almost  equally 
interesting  to  read  such  English  and  French  newspapers  as 
are  allowed  to  reach  us  and  see  how  much  they  arc  allowed 
to  learn  of  what  is  going  on  here  and  we  of  what  is  going 
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on  there.  We  can  find  out  the  policy  of  a  government  better 
from  what  it  does  not  permit  to  be  said  than  from  what  it 
says. 

Here  is  an  interesting  instance.  The  Mercure  de  France, 
which  has  been  for  many  years  the  best  magazine  of  inter- 
national literature  in  the  world,  publishes  in  its  issue  of 
October  1  an  abstract  of  an  article  by  H.  N.  Brailsford,  an 
English  economist,  in  The  Neiv  Republic  of  August  '25.  The 
title  of  the  article,  "The  Strategy  of  'Economic  Peace,'  "  is 
prohibited  by  the  censor  and  he  has  also  struck  out  a  dozen 
sentences  in  the  quotations.  But  by  referring  to  the  original 
article  we  can  see  what  he  objected  to.  We  print  below  the 
passages  involved  with  the  deleted  parts  in  italics: 

The  Germans  assume  that  a  bargain  on  these  lines  [bartering 
their  conquests  against  our  boycott]  is  possible.  If  we  grant  that 
assumption,  the  task  of  assessing  the  relative  compelling  force 
of  the  military  and  economic  factors  will  still  be  difficult.  Do  the 
Germans,  for  example,  dread  the  economic  boycott  sufficiently  to 
cede  the  Mets  district,  to  soy  nothing  of  Alsace?  Do  the  Allies 
in  general,  and  the  French  in  particular,  care  enough  for  Alsace 
to  pay  for  it  iritli  a  general  "most  farored  nation  clause,"  or  by 
breaking  down  the  French  colonial  tariffs?  That  is  the  central 
question  which  the  whole  society  of  the  Alliance  has  to  face, 
and  none  is  more  urgent. 

The  ideal  plan  would  be  that  the  entire  combination — the 
United  States,  Brazil  and  China,  no  less  than  the  original 
Entente,  sbould  say  to  the  Central  Powers  "Economic  peace  is 
open  to  you  on  certain  conditions.  Evacuate  your  conquests.  Join 
us  in  reducing  armaments.  Pledge  yourselves  to  the  procedure 
of  a  League  of  Nations.  Make  your  difficult  and  painful  contribu- 
tion to  European  conciliation,  by  ending  the  feud  over  Alsace,  and 
reassure  us  about  the  future  of  the  Slavs  of  Austria-Hungary. 
In  return  ire  renounce  all  discrimination  in  tariffs  or  shipping 
facilities  against  yon;  our  colonial  markets  arc  open  to  you;  the 
door  of  China  is  not  shimmed  on  your  enterprise,  and  in  the  in- 
evitable regulation  of  the  icorld's  supplies  of  raw  materials,  your 
'  industry  may  reckon  on  its  fair  share.  End  militarism  and  we 
will  (lire  you  economic  peace."  That  is  the  inevitable  dialog  be- 
tween land  power  and  sea  power.  It  is  the  formula  of  a  peace 
of  reconciliation. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  peace  has  become  for  Russia,  a  necessity, 
a  matter  of  life  and  death,  and  a  protracted  tear  must  mean  in 
some  form  dictatorship,  and  tlie  moral  collapse  of  the  revolution. 
The  Russians  themselves  have  made  their  repeated  appeals  to  us 
to  raise  our  war  aims.  When  they  urge  us  to  drop  annexations 
and  to  abandon  imperialism,  I  am  not  sure  that  they  hare  grasped 
the  whole  problem.  On  the  one  hand  the  economic  boycott  is  an 
obstacle  to  peace,  no  less  fatal  than  forcible  annexations:  on  the 
other  hand  it  may  he  possible  by  an  adroit  use  of  it  to  extract 
assent  to  some  salutary  territorial  changes. 

From  the  italicized  sentences,  which  are  those  the  Mercure 
was  not  permitted  to  print,  we  can  see  that  the  censor  ob- 
jected to  any  reference  to  the  possibility  of  receding  from 
the  position  taken  by  the  Allies  at  the  Paris  Conference  that 
peace  should  be  followed  by  an  economic  war  in  which  the 
combined  strength  of  the  Allies  should  be  used  to  check  Ger- 
man commerce  for  an  indefinite  period  in  the  future.  The 
French  people  are  not  allowed  to  learn  that  the  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  they  might  secure  the  evacuation  of  the 
French  territory  and  possibly  Alsace-Lorraine  without  fur- 
ther bloodshed  by  opening  their  markets  to  German  goods 
as  before  the  war.  They  were  also  prevented  from  hearing 
that  Russia  regarded  an  immediate  peace  as  the  sole  salva- 
tion of  the  republic.  Americans,  or  at  least  those  who  have 
read  Brailsford's  article,  knew  last  August  of  the  danger 
threatening  Russia,  but  to  the  French  people,  from  whom 
such  information  as  this  had  been  debarred,  the  news  of  the 
revolution  in  Petrograd  must  have  come  as  a  terrible  shock. 


THE  MORAL  VALUE  OF  ADVERTISING 


M' 


"ORALTSTS  have  usually  been  severe  on  the  adver- 
tiser. It  must  be  admitted  that  advertisement  does 
not  foster  the  virtue  of  modesty  and  it  has  been 
known  to  place  a  strain  on  the  virtue  of  truthfulness.  And 
yet  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  the  recent 
growth  of  advertising  is  a  sign  of  moral  as  well  as  of 
material  progress. 

In  the  first  place,  advertising  is  an  appeal  to  good  will. 
No  oppressive  monopoly,  whether  it  be  a  world-wide  trust 


or  the  only  general  store  in  a  country  village,  takes  the 
trouble  to  please  and  conciliate  the  customer  that  is  summed 
up  in  the  word  "advertisement."  The  rectangle  of  paid  space 
in  the  newspaper  or  on  the  billboard  is  not  the  only  kind  of 
advertisement.  The  attractive  package,  the  courteous  sales- 
man, the  liberal  terms  of  purchase,  even  the  known  high 
standard  of  the  product  are  also  advertising.  When  a  hun- 
dred competitors  are  trying  to  attract  the  attention  and  the 
pocketbooks  of  your  customers  you  must  either  make  your 
product  unusually  attractive  or  go  out  of  business.  The  man 
who  advertises  must  get  rid  forever  of  the  frame  of  mind 
exprest  in  such  familiar  phrases  as  "Take  It  or  Leave  It," 
"Caveat  Emptor"  or  "The  Public  Be  Damned!"  If  you  saw 
these  or  any  similar  expressions  of  contempt  for  the  con- 
sumer emblazoned  in  electric  lights  along  the  front  of  a 
department  store  or  printed  in  huge  red  letters  on  a  circular 
you  would  conclude  with  reason  that  either  you  needed  the 
attention  of  an  oculist  or  the  advertiser  required  the  serv- 
ices of  an  alienist. 

The  second  moral  gain  of  advertising  is  that  it  tends  to 
make  the  public  a  partner  in  private  business.  In  fact,  busi- 
ness is  no  longer  wholly1  "private"  if  you  must  advertise. 
The  public  will  not  long  be  content  with  the  mere  assertion 
that  "Iceberg  Soap  IS  the  Best."  Your  competitors  will  force 
you  to  explain  why  it  is  the  best.  You  will  have  to  let  the 
consumer  into  the  secret  of  its  manufacture.  "Iceberg  Soap 
is  Made  Only  from  the  Purest  Vegetable  Oils.  Our  Formula 
Is  on  Every  Package."  The  public  reads  in  the  newspapers 
that  the  workers  in  the  soap  factories  are  badly  paid.  Here 
you  find  another  chance  to  outdistance  your  competitors  and 
you  circulate  pamphlets  telling  about  your  model  factory, 
your  pension  system  and  other  details  of  your  business.  The 
public  suspects  that  you  are  making  excessive  profits.  You 
reassure  them  by  printing  in  the  newspapers  a  statement  of 
your  annual  budget,  the  number  of  sales  you  make  a  year 
and  the  fraction  of  a  cent  of  profit  which  you  make  on  each 
sale.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  you  are  taking  the  public 
into  your  confidence  at  every  turn;  perhaps  even  reforming 
your  business  methods  in  order  to  make  your  statements 
square  with  the  truth.  A  generation  ago  the  manufacturer 
or  mine  operator  whose  workmen  went  on  a  strike  fought 
the  unions  in  grim  silence,  ignoring  the  public  and  the 
press.  Today,  business  men  realize  that  the  public  is  arbi- 
trator and  the  direction  of  its  sympathies  may  make  or 
break  a  strike.  Both  employers  and  workmen  appeal  to  the 
public  thru  the  press,  presenting  their  respective  cases  as 
if  they  were  lawyers  arguing  before  a  jury,  and  neither 
side  dares  take  a  stand  that  will  affront  public  sentiment. 

Frankness  and  good  will  are,  then,  the  moral  basis  of 
advertising.  You  must  please  the  man  to  whom  you  would 
sell  your  goods  or  services  and  you  must  also  tell  him  what 
he  wants  to  know.  Many,  of  course,  are  content  to  pretend 
to  give  the  public  what  it  wants  and  to  pretend  to  tell  it  the 
truth;  but  in  the  long  run  you  cannot  make  a  customer 
think  that  he  is  satisfied  if  he  is  not  or  make  him  believe 
what  he  can  find  out  to  be  false.  Carlyle  and  other  critics 
of  representative  government  have  declared,  with  no  little 
truth,  that  it  is  really  government  by  advertisement.  If  you 
cannot  obtain  sufficient  publicity  you  cannot  get  elected  to 
any  important  office,  no  matter  what  your  ability.  But  there 
is  a  good  side  to  political  advertising  which  is  too  frequently 
overlooked.  The  bureaucrat  in  an  autocracy  is  under  no 
obligation  to  please  the  public  because  he  is  not  dependent 
upon  its  good  will.  But  the  statesman  in  a  democracy  must 
satisfy  the  public  because  it  is  also  his  constituency.  If  he 
displeases  his  "customers"  they  will  transfer  their  votes  to 
a  rival  who  offers  something  better.  That  is  why  the  people 
rule  in  fact,  even  if  few  of  them  vote  directly  on  the  laws 
or  hold  office  in  person.  The  average  voter  has  the  same 
power  over  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Wilson  that  he  has  over 
the  automobile  manufacturer  and  the  breakfast  food  sales- 
man ;  the  fact,  namely,  that  they  cannot  do  without  his 
custom. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


The  President's      Seldom  if  ever  has   a 
Address  routine    ?nnual    mes" 

sage  of  the  American 
President  to  Congress  been  regarded  by 
the  world  at  large  with  so  intense  in- 
terest as  was  the  address  which  Wood- 
row  Wilson  delivered  on  December  4. 
In  recognition  of  that  circumstance, 
steps  were  taken  for  the  immediate 
transmittal  of  the  text  of  the  address 
to  all  the  capitals  of  the  world,  where 
it  was  received  with  avidity  and  was 
discussed  with  a  seriousness  befitting 
its  epochal  character.  Supreme  interest 
centered  upon  the  President's  statement 
or  restatement  of  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  this  nation  in  the  war,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  his  policy  might  be  af- 
fected by  recent  events  in  Russia  and 
by  the  extraordinary  letter  of  Lord 
Lansdowne. 

The  President  spoke,  in  fact,  with 
no  uncertain  voice.  He  spent  no  time 
nor  words  in  considering  the  causes 
of  the  war.  "The  intolerable  wrongs 
done  and  planned  against  us  by 
the  sinister  masters  of  Germany,"  he 
said,  "have  long  since  become  too 
grossly  obvious  and  odious  to  every' 
true  American  to  need  to  be  rehearsed. 
.  .  .  Our  object  is  to  win  the  war,  and 
we  shall  not  slacken  or  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  diverted  until  it  is  won."  The 
President's  speech  is  published  in  full 
in  another  part  of  this  issue. 

The  address  was  received  by  Con- 
gress with  general  favor,  and  by  the 
press  and  people  with  approval  which 
in  many  cases  amounted  to  great  en- 
thusiasm. 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

November  30 — Germans  make  general 
counter  attacks  at  Cambrai.  Artil- 
lery duels  prevail  on  Italian  front. 
"Rainbow  Division"  of  American 
troops  announced  to  have  gone  to 
France  in  October. 

December  1 — Germans  repulsed  at 
Cambrai.  Italians  assume  tbe  ag- 
gressive in  mountains.  British  ad- 
vance toward  Jerusalem. 

December  2 — Bolsheviki  make  armis- 
tice agreement  with  Germans,  re- 
leasing German  troops  on  Itussian 
front  for  service  elsewhere. 

December  3 — British  repel  German  at- 
tacks near  Cambrai.  German  rein- 
forcements massing  on  Italian  fron- 
tier. 

December  // — Severe  but  indecisive 
fighting  at  Cambrai  and  on  Italian 
frontier.  Britisb  advance  further  in 
Palestine. 

December  ,?— British  and  Italian  lines 
both  slightly  withdrawn  to  stronger 
positions.  German  sink  sixteen  large 
British  vessels  in  a  week. 

December  6 — Further  British  retire- 
ment at  Cambrai.  Italians  driven 
back  with  heavy  losses  on  Asiago 
front. 


For  War  Against       FollowinS    the    rec 
.         .  ommendation  of  the 

Austria  President,  the  House 

of  Representatives  on  December  5  for- 
mulated and  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  setting  forth  that  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  had  committed 
acts  of  war  against  the  United  States 
in  adhering  to  the  German  policy  of 
ruthless  submarine  warfare,  and  in  giv- 
ing   active    aid    to    Germany    in    that 


power's  war  against  this  country,  and 

that  therefore 

A  state  of  war  be  and  is  hereby  declared 
to  exist  and  to  have  existed  since  noon  of 
the  5th  day  of  December,  1917,  between 
tbe  United  States  of  America  and  the  Im- 
perial and  Royal  Austro-Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  was  confidently  assumed  that  this 
declaration  would  be  promptly  adopted 
by  the  House  on  December  7  and  by  the 
Senate  a  few  days  later. 


Inter-Allied 
Council 


The  Supreme  War  Coun- 
cil of  the  chief  allied 
powers  met  at  Versailles 
on  December  1-3,  Col.  E.  M.  House  and 
Gen.  Tasker  H.  Bliss  representing  the 
United  States,  and  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Italy  being  represented 
each  by  its  Prime  Minister  and  an  emi- 
nent army  officer.  The  sessions  of  this 
important  conference  were  marked  with 
much  harmony  and  resolution,  and  the 
outcome  was  to  effect  "a  complete  un- 
derstanding and  close  solidarity  among 
the  Allies  for  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tions in  which  they  have  a  common  in- 
terest in  the  war."  Those  questions,  it 
was  further  explained,  include  the  finan- 
cial needs  of  each,  the  requirements  of 
their  armament,  their  transport,  and 
their  food.  The  creation  of  a  Supreme 
Inter-Allied  Naval  Committee  was  de- 
termined upon,  and  military  unity  of 
action  was  "placed  upon  course  of  cer- 
tain realization  by  the  Inter-Allied 
General  Staff,  which  is  at  work  upon 
an  established  program  of  all  military 
questions." 

One   of   the   most   important   of   the 


inh  motional  Film 

AMERICA'S   WAR   COUNCIL    IN    PARIS 
In  this  photograph,  taken  Juat  before  the  Inter-Allied  War  Council  mot,  arc  America's  chief  war  representatives.  Standing  in  the  first  row.  from  left 
to  right,  are  General  Tasker  II.   Bliss,  chief  of  staff  of  the  army;  Ambaj    ador  Walter  Hit  .  to  Great  Britain!  Colonel   K.   M.   Bouse,  head  of 

the   American    delegation;    Admiral    Benson,    chief    of    U.    S.    naval    operation!   ;    Vance    McCormick,    chairman   of   the    war    Uude   bourd  ;   and    Admiral 

Sims,    commander   of   the   American    Beet   overseas 
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details  determined  upon  by  the  Council 
was  that,  without  hampering  the  em- 
ployment of  the  resources  of  the  vari- 
ous nations,  they  should  so  restrict 
their  imports  as  to  permit  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  shipping  to  be  re- 
leased for  the  carrying  of  American 
troops  and  their  supplies  to  Europe. 

p.  ,,  ,  ,.  Practical  deadlocks 
Deadlock  on  the  .,    ,    ,  ,, 

_      ,    _  prevailed  during  the 

Battle  Fronts  week  Qn  the  western 

and  southern  battle  fronts.  It  became 
evident  that  the  sensational  British 
drive  at  Cambrai  had  been  checked  and 
was  not  likely  to  be  at  once  renewed. 
Indeed,  the  narrowness  and  length  of 
the  wedge  which  General  Byng  had 
driven  into  the  German  lines  made  the 
position  in  a  degree  perilous.  Great  re- 
inforcements were  brought  up  by  the 
Germans,  and  assault  after  assault  was 
made  upon  the  flanks  of  the  British 
army;  these  fresh  troops  being  pre- 
sumably brought  from  the  quiescent 
Russian  front.  These  attacks  were  gen- 
erally repulsed  by  the  British,  with  ap- 
palling losses  to  the  Germans,  who  were 
hurled  against  them  in  wave  after  wave 
of  solid  masses  and  were  mown  down 
literally  by  thousands.  Nevertheless  the 
British  suffered  some  losses,  the  Ger- 
mans even  reporting  the  capture  of 
9000  prisoners  and  148  guns,  and  more 
than  fifteen  square  miles  of  ground 
had  to  be  yielded  for  the  rectification 
and  strengthening  of  the  lines.  Addi- 
tional preparations  for  further  attacks 
are  being  made  by  the  Germans,  while 
the  British  are  with  equal  energy  and 
unfaltering  resolution  confirming  their 
defenses;  with  a  prospect  of  continued 
heavy  fighting  in  which  neither  side  is 
likely  to  make,  for  some  time,  material 
gains. 

Similar  reports  come  from  the  Italian 
front.  The  armies  of  the  Central  Pow- 
ers have  been  greatly  augmented  by 
the  arrival  of  many  new  divisions,  pre- 
sumably from  the  Russian  front,  and 
vigorous  attempts  have  been  daily  made 
to  break  down  the  Italian  defense  and 
push  on  to  Venice.  The  Italian   army, 


which  seems  to  have  regained  its  mor- 
ale, has  received  strong  reinforcements, 
including  British  and  French  detach- 
ments, and  is  presenting  to  the  German 
advance  an  opposition  worthy  of  Ypres, 
Verdun  and  the  Maine.  At  the  Asiago 
plateau  the  defense  has  been  compelled 
to  yield  for  some  distance  on  a  six-mile 
front  with  heavy  losses  of  prisoners, 
while  elsewhere  the  aggressive  has  been 
successfully  taken  and  the  Germans 
have  been  driven  back.  As  at  the  west, 
strenuous  preparations  for  further  con- 
flict are  being  made  on  both  sides,  and 
the  outlook  is  for  a  continued  deadlock, 
with  by  far  the  greater  losses  on  the 
German  side. 

At  Craonne  and  elsewhere  along  the 
French  lines  no  significant  engagements 
have  occurred.  In  the  Balkans  only  de- 
sultory fighting  is  reported,  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Monastir.  In  the  east 
the  British  are  making  steady  progress, 
both  at  Bagdad  and  at  Jerusalem,  and 
are  said  to  be  ready  to  enter  the  latter 
city. 

„  ,,      ...        Representatives     of     the 
Bolsheviki        „      ,      ..  .  -     , .       .    t> 
._         _  „         Bolsheviki  faction  in  Rus- 
Peace  Talk 

sia,  professing  to  speak 

for  the  actual  Government  of  that 
country,  entered  the  German  lines  un- 
der a  flag  of  truce  and  were  received 
by  eminent  representatives  of  the  Ger- 
man, Austro-Hungarian,  Bulgarian  and 
Turkish  governments.  A  protracted 
discussion  of  proposals  for  an  armistice 
and  terms  of  peace  ensued.  The  Ger- 
man and  allied  members  of  the  con- 
ference insisted  that  their  functions 
were  purely  military,  and  that  they 
could  therefore  do  no  more  than  to  ar- 
range for  an  armistice,  leaving  all  ques- 
tions of  peace  to  politicians.  The  Rus- 
sians then  proposed  an  armistice  on  all 
the  war  fronts,  during  which  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  should  transfer  no  troops 
from  the  Russian  to  the  French,  Bel- 
gian or  Italian  front  and  the  Germans 
should  evacuate  the  Russian  islands 
around  Moon  Sound.  This  was  rejected 
by  the  Central  Powers,  which  made  the 


THESE    GERMAN'S    HAVE    STOPPED   FIGHTING 


One  of  the  long  files  of  prisoners  captured  on  the  western  front,  who  are  beir.j?  marched  back  to 

a  detention  camp 


counter  proposal  of  an  armistice  on  the 
Russian  front  alone,  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Black  Sea,  for  ten  days;  to  be  au- 
tomatically prolonged  thru  mutual 
agreement.  This  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Russians  on  December  2,  with  a  request 
that  the  conference  should  reassemble 
seven  days  later  on  Russian  soil. 

The  monarch  of  Austria-Hungary, 
addressing  a  delegation,  declared  thot 
the  Dual  Realm  was  ready  to  conclude 
at  any  time  a  peace  that  would  guaran- 
tee its  own  integrity,  and  that  in  that 
spirit  its  Government  had  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Russia.  Reports  came 
from  German  sources  that  the  Ruma- 
nian army  also  was  seeking  peace,  but 
these  were  vigorously  denied  by  British 
authorities. 

A        ,       „  .,  Another     raid     upon 

Another  Raid  on      T       ,         -u       r<     S 

London    by    German 

London  airplanes,    the     first 

in  about  five  weeks,  took  place  on  De- 
cember 6.  About  twenty-five  airplanes 
were  engaged  in  it,  of  which  six  reached 
London.  Two  of  them  were  brought 
down  and  the  three  men  on  each  were 
captured.  A  few  fires  were  caused  by 
the  dropping  of  bombs,  but  were  extin- 
guished with  little  damage,  while  the 
casualties  were  few.  On  the  preceding 
day  two  raids  over  Germany  were  made 
by  British  airplanes,  with  results  which 
have  not  been  reported. 

.  The  most  destructive  ac- 

Disasterat      cidenf.    of    the    war    QC_ 

Halifax  curred  at  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  on  Thursday  morning,  Decem- 
ber 6,  when,  owing  to  a  misunder- 
standing of  signals,  the  Norwegian 
freight  steamer  "Imo,"  laden  with 
grain  for  Belgian  relief,  came  into  col- 
lision with  the  French  steamer  "Mont 
Blanc,"  laden  with  thousands  of  tons 
of  munitions  of  war.  The  latter  vessel, 
having  a  deck  load  of  benzine,  was  set 
afire  and  presently  its  cargo  exploded. 
The  accident  occurred  in  the  narrow 
strait  between  the  outer  harbor  and 
the  inner  basin,  and  the  high  ground 
of  the  shores  confined  and  intensified 
the  effects  of  the  shock.  The  explosion 
was  heard  and  felt  for  more  than  sixty 
miles;  the  whole  city  of  Halifax  was 
shaken  as  by  an  earthquake;  about 
two  square  miles  of  the  poorer  part 
were  prostrated  and  burned;  and  it  is 
estimated  that  between  1500  and  2000 
human  lives  were  lost. 

The  Rainbows  The  doubly  significant 
announcement  was  of- 
m  France  ficiaHy  made  0n  No- 
vember 30  that  the  entire  "Rainbow  Di- 
vision" of  the  National  Guard  army  had 
been  dispatched  to  France  and  was  then 
in  active  training  near  the  battle  front. 
Apart  from  the  fine  achievement  of 
conveying  this  numerous  body  of  men 
across  the  ocean  in  perfect  safety  for 
every  one,  the  incident  was  gratifying 
as  a  proof  of  the  possibility,  at  last,  of 
our  performing  extensive  military  op- 
erations without  having  the  news  pub- 
lished to  the  world.  For  the  "Rainbow 
Division"  had  started  for  France  from 
Camp  Mills,  on  Long  Island,  on  October 
15,  and  for  six  weeks  thereafter,  until 
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the  Government  voluntarily  disclosed  it, 
the  general  public  had  not  an  inkling 
of  the  fact.  Doubtless  it  was  known  to 
many,  including  members  of  the  news- 
paper profession.  But  such  was  the 
prevalent  sense  of  patriotic  honor  that 
every  one  who  knew  about  it  kept  his 
knowledge  to  himself. 

Most  significant,  however,  was  the 
fact  that  this  division  included  organ- 
izations of  soldiers  from  every  state  of 
the:  Union.  Presumably  it  was  largely 
for  that  reason  that  it  was  selected  to 
be  sent  across  first,  and  that  the  report 
of  its  safe  arrival  was  officially  pub- 
lished just  on  the  eve  of  the  reassem- 
bling of  Congress.  Nothing  could  tend 
more  strongly  to  bring  all  states  into 
line,  in  sympathy  with  and  in  favor  of 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war, 
than  the  knowledge  that  men  from 
every  .state  are  at  the  battle  front. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  this  knowl- 
edge greatly  quickened  and  confirmed 
patriotic  sentiment  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  assured  the  meeting 
of  Congress  in  a  frame  of  mind  favor- 
able to  supporting  the  President  in  all 
his  plans  and  policies  for  pressing  the 
war  to  a  successful  issue.  In  that,  view 
the  "Rainbow  Division"  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  veritable  bow  of  promise 
amid  the  clouds  of  war. 

„_         _      .  Bitter    complaints    of 

Where  Famine       food      scardty      CQme 

Threatens  daily  from  the  Scan. 

dinavian  countries,  and  from  Sweden 
most  of  all.  In  that  country  distress  is 
credibly  reported  to  be  more  extreme 
than  in  Germany,  and  it  is  intensified 
by  the  circumstance  that  Finland  is,  if 
possible,  still  more  destitute  and  is  look- 
ing to  Sweden  to  save  her  from  actual 
starvation.  Some  of  the  distress  in  all 
three  of  the  kingdoms  is  unquestion- 
ably due  to  their  having  shipped  to 
Germany  too  great  a  proportion  of 
their  produce,  in  the  expectation  of  get- 
ting supplies  from  America  to  make 
good  the  deficit.  But  America  and  the 
Allies  object  to  sending  to  neutral  coun- 
tries supplies  which  directly  or  indi- 
rectly find  their  way  to  Germany,  as  it 
is  quite  certain  has  been  the  case  with 
enormous  quantities  of  goods  formerly 
sent  to  those  countries. 

Switzerland,  too,  is  in  need,  but  her 
necessities  will  be  supplied.  The  United 
States,  with  the  approval  of  the  Allies 
at  the  Inter-Allied  Conference,  has 
made  an  agreement  with  the  Alpine 
republic  for  provisioning  it,  the  first 
such  agreement  ever  made  by  America 
with  any  country. 

_        ,.       .  The   sovereigns   of  the 

Scandinavian        three        Scandinavian 

Triad  kingdoms  met  at  Chri:;- 

tiania  for  a  very  serious  conference, 
which  was  concluded  on  November  30. 
Their  situations,  and  the  situations  of 
their  countries,  have  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war  been  most  trying.  All  have 
suffered  greatly  from  the  war,  from 
disturbance  of  commerce  and  industry 
and — Norway  particularly — from  de- 
struction of  shipping.  Yet  not  one  has 
deemed  it  prudent  to  enter  the  war,  for 
fear  of  being  overrun  and  ravaged  as 
Belgium,     Serbia    and    Rumania    have 


Central  News 

THE  CAVALRY'S  CHANCE  AT  LAST 

"Military  critics  have  been    contending,   and   -with   seeming:   justification,   that   modern    warfare   had 

no  place  for  cavalry  attacks.   But  General    Byng's   offensive  on   the   western   front   is   giving   them 

their  chance  again.   With  tanks  to  pave  the  way  the  horsemen   have  just   the   conditions   they   can 

best  fight  under ;  much  credit  for  the  recent  gains   goes  to  the  British  cavalry 


been.  Nor  have  they  been  altogether 
unanimous  in  sentiment  and  sympathy. 
Denmark  doubtless  cherishes  much  ani- 
mosity against  Germany,  particularly 
Prussia,  because  of  the  seizure  of  two 
of  her  provinces  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago;  and  Norway  is  inclined  in  the 
same  direction,  for  other  reasons.  But 
Sweden  may  reasonably  be  suspected 
of  a  considerable  degree  of  friendly 
feeling  for  Germany,  largely  because 
for  the  sake  of  Finland  she  has  a 
grievance  against  Russia.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances the  expectations  of  some 
that  the  three  sovereigns  would  decide 
to  declare  war  together  were  ill-found- 
ed. All  that  they  did  at  their  conference 
was  to  agree  that,  however  long  the 
war  might  last,  they  would  maintain 
among  themselves  their  present  cordial 
relations  and  mutual  confidence;  that 
each  would  observe  toward  the  belliger- 
ents the  most  scrupulous  possible  de- 
gree of  neutrality;  and  that  each  of  the 
three  countries  would  aid  the  others 
with  merchandise  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent. 

_,      -r  •  •  u     The    House  of   Commons 
I  he  British     has  under  way  a  Reform 

Franchise  Bm  of  importance.  The 
principle  of  woman  suffrage  has  al- 
ready been  accepted  by  the  House  and 
recent  action  has  placed  the  women's 
municipal  franchise  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  Parliamentary.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  new  fran- 
chise system  is  that,  while  practically 
all  restrictions  on  universal  suffrage 
are  removed,  the  age  limit  is  not  the 
same  for  all  classes  of  voters.  Soldiers 
and  sailors  in  active  service  are  en- 
franchised at  the  age  of  nineteen; 
civilian  men  at  the  age  of  twenty-one; 
women  at  the  age  of  thirty.  Persons 
refusing  to  perform  military  service 
(including  the  so-called  "conscientious 
objectors")  are  to  be  disfranchise  d. 
Along  with  the  chanjrc  in  the  franchise 
there  is  a  redistribution  of  seats  in 
Parliament.  The  British  do  not  have 
our    American    system    of    readjusting 


Congressional  districts  after  each  ten 
years'  census;  a  British  shire  or  bor- 
ough continues  to  send  the  same  num- 
ber of  members  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, regardless  of  increase  or  decrease 
of  population,  unless  a  special  bill  is 
introduced  to  redistribute  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  different  sections  of 
the  nation.  Since  the  last  redistribution 
a  number  of  boroughs,  especially  those 
situated  in  the  agricultural  counties, 
have  declined  in  importance,  and  some 
industrial  towns  and  residential  sub- 
urbs have  risen  to  prominence. 

Lord  Northcliffe  has  recently  been 
honored  by  the  British  Government  by 
the  title  of  "Viscount,"  and  Viscount 
Reading,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land, by  the  title  of  "Earl."  Both  men 
have  returned  to  England  from  mis- 
sions to  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
understood  that  their  new  honors  are 
conferred  in  recognition  of  their  serv- 
ices in  this  country  in  cooperating  with 
us  for  the  more  effective  prosecution  of 
the  war.  Baron  Rothermere,  the  young- 
er brother  of  Lord  Northcliffe  and  him- 
self an  important  newspaper  owner,  has 
been  appointed  head  of  the  Air  Ministry 
in  the  British  cabinet  in  succession  to 
Lord  Cowdray.  Lord  Northcliffe  had 
been  offered  this  post,  but  he  refused  it 
in  order  to  remain  free  to  criticize  th'i 
Government  as  much  as  he  liked  in  his 
newspapers. 

Latin-American  ^n  interesting  sequel 
to  one  of  the  most 
controversial  episodes 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  war  was  an- 
nounced during  the  week.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  before  our  own  entry  into 
the  war  the  British  and  French  Gov- 
ernments made  a  "black  list"  of  Ameri- 
can firms  and  corporations  which  were 
believed  to  he  conducting  business  trans- 
actions with  Germany  unfavorable  to 
the  Allies,  and  which  wrere  in  conse- 
quence debarred  from  trade  with  Great 
Britain  and  France.  Much  indignation 
and  resentment  at  this  were  exprest  in 
this  country,  tho  largely  at  German  in- 
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Central  .Veu>£ 

THE  HORSES  OF  ST.  MARK'S  COME  DOWN 

AGAIN 
Venice,    taking    precautions    against    a    possible 
bombardment,  thinks  first  of  art.  Buildings  have 
been  protected  by  sandbag  fortifications  and  all 
the  movable  art  objects  taken  to  a  place  of  safety 

citement,  and  there  was  some  diplomatic 
controversy  over  it.  The  Allies  declined, 
however,  to  recede  from  their  stand  and 
the  "black  list"  was  maintained.  Now 
on  December  4  a  similar  step  was  taken 
by  our  own  War  Trade  Board  against 
a  great  number  of  firms  and  corpora- 
tions in  Central  and  South  America.  An 
order  was  issued  for  a  general  classifi- 
cation of  all  commercial  concerns  in 
those  countries,  and  as  a  result  about 
1600  were  put  on  a  "black  list,"  and 
Americans  were  forbidden  to  deal  with 
them  save  under  special  license  from 
the  board.  All  exports  to  the  blacklisted 
concerns  have  been  forbidden,  and  im- 
portations from  them  will  be  permitted 
to  only  the  extent  necessary  for  the 
liquidation  of  whatever  debts  they  may 
be  owing  here.  It  was  announced  that 
as  rapidly  as  possible  this  system  would 
be  extended  to  all  other  neutral  coun- 
tries thruout  the  world,  with  a  view 
to  making  commercial  non-intercourse 
with  Germany  and  her  allies  univer- 
sally complete. 

Stamp  Act  in    Tne  "ew  stamP  taxes /or 
_.  war    revenue    came    into 

ce  force  at  the  beginning  of 

the  month ;  and  tho  widespread  in  their 
application,  and  calculated  to  yield  a 
considerable  revenue,  are  not  likely  to 
be  at  all  burdensome.  They  comprize  a 
tax  on  parcel  post  packages  of  one  cent 
for  each  twenty-five  cents'  postage  or 
fraction  thereof;  five  cents  a  pack  on 
playing  cards;  twenty-five  cents  for 
power  of  attorney;  ten  cents  on  each 
proxy  for  voting  at  a  meeting  not  of 
a  religious,  charitable,  fraternal,  lit- 
erary or  educational  organization ;  from 


$1  to  $5  on  steamship  tickets  according 
to  their  cost  above  $10;  from  twenty- 
five  cents  to  one  dollar  on  the  entry  of 
goods  at  a  custom  house  for  consump- 
tion or  warehousing;  from  fifty  cents 
upward  on  deeds  and  conveyances  of 
real  estate,  according  to  its  value;  two 
cents  for  each  $100  of  face  value  in 
capital  stock  transfers,  and  a  like  tax 
on  produce  sales  at  exchanges,  from 
which  two  sources  a  large  revenue  is 
anticipated;  five  cents  for  each  $100 
of  face  value  of  bonds  of  indebtedness 
and  renewals  thereof;  fifty  cents,  or 
one  per  cent  of  the  premium,  on  in- 
demnity and  surety  bonds;  five  cents 
on  each  $100  face  value  of  original  is- 
sues of  stock  certificates;  two  cents  for 
each  $100  or  fraction  thereof  on  prom- 
issory notes  and  time  drafts,  but  noth- 
ing on  ordinary  checks  and  drafts  pay- 
able at  sight.  All  stamps  for  these 
purposes  are  for  sale  at  post  offices, 
excepting  those  for  stock  transfers  and 
sales  of  produce  at  exchanges,  which 
are  distributed  by  collectors  of  internal 
revenue. 

-^  ,  Simultaneously    witK    the 

Stamps  for       .  ...         „  J,  , 

.  imposition  of  stamp  taxes 

Savings  for  revenue>  -the  Govern- 
ment has  put  into  operation  a  system 
of  stamps  for  savings,  which  will  at 
once  increase  the  loan  revenue  of  the 
Government  and  also  increase  the  habits 
of  thrift  and  the  savings  of  the  people, 
even  of  those  of  the  most  limited  means. 
The  system  consists  of  the'  issuing  of 
certificates  which  become  Government 
bonds  according  to  the  number  of 
stamps  affixed  to  them,  not  exceeding 
twenty,  of  a  face  value  of  $5  each,  but 
now  costing  the  purchaser  considerably 
less.  The  present  price  of  stamps  is 
$4.12  each,  and  after  next  month  it  will 
increase  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  a  month. 
One  may  thus  get  a  certificate  free,  pay 
$4.12  for  a  stamp  and  affix  it,  and  thus 
have  a.  Government  bond  redeemable 
five  years  hence  for  $5.  Or  he  may  affix 
twenty  stamps  and  thus,  at  a  cost  of 
$82.40,  have  a  bond  which  will  in  1923 
pay  him  $100. 

Further  to  faciliate  such  thrift,  cards 
are  issued,  to  each  of  which  sixteen  .sav- 
ings stamps  costing  twenty-five  cents 
may  be  attached.  When  the  card  is  thus 
filled  with  sixteen  stamps,  it  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  $4  in  paying  for  one  of  the 
$5  stamps  to  be  affixed  to  the  certifi- 
cates. Thus  what  is  practically  a  $5 
Government  bond  can  be  secured  by  any 
one  who  can  lay  aside  twenty-five  cents 
sixteen  times  in  succession  and  then 
add  twelve  cents  thereto.  The  wide  dis- 
tribution of  these  cards  among  school 
children,  and  also  among  wage  earners 
of  the  most  modest  means,  is  expected 
to  encourage  valuable  habits  of  thrift 
and  at  the  same  time  place  much  ready 
money  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

ttt  ,  r*  ^t  In  a  speech  to  the  In- 
We  ve  Got  the  vestment  Bankers'  As- 
Money,Too  socjation  at  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  Secretary  McAdoo  of  the 
Treasury  Department  estimated  that 
$10,000,000,000  must  be  raised  by  bond 
issues,  certificates  of  indebtedness  and 


war  savings  certificates  before  June  30, 
1918.  The  big  loans  already  placed  and 
the  expected  yield  of  the  new  taxes 
voted  by  Congress  have  accounted  for 
the  rest  of  the  year's  war  cost  to  the 
United  States.  While  $10,000,000,000  is 
unquestionably  a  great  sum  to  borrow, 
it  is  less  than  had  been  provided  for  in 
the  original  estimates  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  expenditures  of  the  War  De- 
partment, Secretary  McAdoo  declared, 
have  been  fifty  per  cent  less  than  was 
anticipated  for  the  period  from  July  to 
October  inclusive.  The  loans  to  the  En- 
tente Allies  have  not  affected  the  finan- 
cial situation  unfavorably  because  most 
of  the  money  is  actually  being  spent  in 
this  country  to  the  temporary  stimula- 
tion of  American  industry.  The  gold 
monetary  stock  in  the  United  States  on 
the  first  of  November  amounted  to  more 
than}  $3,000,000,000;  a  net  increase  of 
$174,500,000  for  the  last  ten  months. 
Over  a  third  of  the  gold  monetary  stock 
of  the  world  is  now  held  in  the  United 
States.  Five  years  ago  we  owned  only 
about  a  fifth  of  the  world's  gold  mon- 
etary stock ;  the  difference  indicates  the 
extent  to  which  the  nations  of  Europe 
have  had  to  buy  in  our  markets  during 
the  war  period. 


Millionaire 


An  impressive  view  of  the 


wealth  of  the  nation  is 
Incomes  afforded  by  the  report  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  for  the 
last  fiscal  year,  in  which  it  is  shown 
that  there  are  ten  persons  with  in- 
comes of  more  than  $5,000,000  each, 
and  no  fewer  than  196  more  with  in- 
comes of  $1,000,000  or  more  each.  Of 
individual  incomes  between  $100,000 
and  $1,000,000  there  are  6402;  between 
$50,000  and  $100,000  there  are  10,452; 
while  in  the  very  comfortable  class  hav- 
ing more  than  $10,000  but  less  than 
$50,000  a  year  each,  there  are  104,856. 
Between  $5000  and  $10,000  there  are 
150,551,  and  between  $3000  and  $5000 
a  year  there  are  157,149.  If  we  reckon 
the  196  who  have  incomes  of  from  one 
million  to  five  millions  as  having  an 
average  of  two  and  a  half  millions  each, 
they  have  among  them  a  total  of  $490,- 
000,000  a  year;  while  if  we  reckon  those 
from  three  to  five  thousand  as  averag- 
ing four  thousand  each,  they  have  a 
total  among  them  of  $628,596,000.  But 
greatest  of  all,  doubtless,  is  the  total 
of  incomes  of  those  with  still  smaller 
individual  incomes.  This  must  be  so, 
since  the  total  income  of  the  nation  is 
reckoned  by  tens  of  billions,  a  sum  to- 
ward which  all  the  million  dollar  in- 
comes put  together  go  but  a  little  way. 

r\  .n,,;, ,oon  More  than  thirteen  bil- 
Over  thirteen      ,.         ,  ,, 

...  lion    dollars    in    appro- 

millions  pHations  for  the  ensu- 

ing year  was  asked  for  in  the  estimates 
which  were  presented  to  Congress  at 
the  opening  of  the  session  on  December 
3.  There  are  men  not  yet  old  who  can 
remember  the  sensation  which  was 
caused  when  a  Congress  of  years  ago 
voted  during  its  whole  two  years  ap- 
propriations exceeding  one  billion,  and 
was  for  that  reason  called  the  "billion 
dollar  Congress."  Its  defense  was  that 
"this  is  a  billion  dollar  nation."  Now 
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for  a  single  year  appropriations  of  more 
than  thirteen  billions  are  sought,  of 
which  almost  incomprehensible  sum 
more  than  eleven  billions  are  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war;  suggesting  the 
explanation  and  defense  that  this  is 
an  eleven  billion  dollar  war;  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is.  No  previous  total  estimate 
has  ever  exceeded  two  billions.  With 
odd  cents  omitted,  the  estimates  by 
general  headings  may  be  tabulated  as 
follows : 

Legislative   $8,026,325 

Executive    65,329,369 

Judicial   1,396,190 

Agricultural    20.458,551 

Foreign   intercourse 0,535,072 

Military   (army ) 6,615,936,554 

Navy    1,014,077,503 

Indian    12,255.210 

Pensions    157.000.000 

Panama  Canal 23,171,024 

Public     works     (practically 

all  fortifications  ) 3,504.918.055 

Postal  service 331,818,345 

Miscellaneous   1,026,208,317 

Permanent     annual     appro- 
priations      711,100,825 

•   Total    $13,504,357,940 

Deduct     sinking     fund     and 

postal    returns 485,032,345 

Total    $13,018,725,595 

£,..        t,     .  ,  The     conferences     of 

Silver  Problem       „  ,        _  .  , 

Government     officials. 
Reversed  miners  and  others  at 

Washington  on  the  price  of  silver  indi- 
cates an  interesting  reversal  of  the 
"silver  problem"  as  it  existed  and  con- 
vulsed the  country  a  generation  ago.  At 
that  time  the  value  of  silver  was  stead- 
ily and  markedly  falling,  and  national 
and  international  conferences  were  held 
to  devise,  if  possible,  ways  and  means 
of  stopping  the  process  and  of  keeping 
the  white  metal  "precious."  Those  con- 
ferences were  vain,  and  the  price  of  sil- 
ver declined  until  an  ounce  of  bullion, 
which  down  to  1873  had  invariably  been 
worth  more  than  a  dollar,  in  1902  and 
in  1909  was  worth  less  than  forty-one 
cents.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
however,  the  process  has  been  reversed, 
and  from  a  variety  of  causes  the  price 
of  silver  has  been  pretty  steadily  rising, 
until  it  has  again  approximated  a  dollar 
an  ounce.  The  needs  of  this  country  and 
the  Allies  for  silver,  chiefly  for  coinage 
purposes,  has  led  to  the  holding  of  these 
conferences,  which  it  is  expected  will 
result  in  the  taking  of  the  entire  output 
of  American  mines  by  the  Government, 
for  a  period  of  a  year,  at  a  fixed  price; 
probably  about  eighty-seven  cents  an 
ounce. 

Unrest  in      Sporadic  disturbances   con- 

,.  tinue    to   occur    in    Mexico, 

Mexico        ..  j  *      i  •  i 

the  most  serious  of  which 

during  the  week  were  near  Indio,  Tex- 
as. There,  on  December  1,  Mexican  out- 
laws raided  an  American  ranch  and 
killed  the  foreman,  a  Mexican.  Ameri- 
can troops  hastened  to  the  scene  and 
pursued  the  bandits  across  the  border 
into  Mexico,  where  hot  fighting  oc- 
curred, as  a  result  of  which  one  Ameri- 
can soldier  was  killed  and  one  was 
wounded,  while  thirty-five  of  the  out- 
laws were  reported  to  have  been  killed. 
Two  days  later  Mexicans  near  the  same 
place  fired  upon  American  cavalry  pa- 


trols, whereupon  the  latter  promptly 
crost  the  border  again  and  killed  twelve 
of  the  outlaws.  These  untoward  occur- 
rences apparently  have  no  political  sig- 
nificance and  are  not  likely  to  lead  to 
international  complications. 

For  Unification  of     T^e. nced  °*  £reater 
Railroads  efficiency,    for   mill- 

tary  purposes,  in 
the  transportation  system  of  the  coun- 
try, referred  to  at  length  last  week, 
has  called  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  a  significant  and 
suggestive  report,  which  has  been  laid 
before  Congress  and  is  being  carefully 
considered.  This  is  to  the  effect  that,  as 
the  Railroad  War  Board  has  already 
represented,  unification  of  operation  is 
essential.  But  since  the  legislation  of 
recent  years  has  tended  to  forbid  and 
to  prevent  such  cooperation  of  separate 
roads,  the  Commission  suggests  that 
Congress  should  repeal  the  anti-trust 
and  anti-pooling  laws,  so  as  to  enable 
the  roads  to  operate  conjointly  under 
their  own  management,  as  they  profess 
to  be  eager  and  ready  to  do.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  urged  that  the  Government 
should  extend  to  the  roads  some  meas- 
ure of  financial  aid,  in  view  of  the 
greatly  increased  expenses  of  operation 
and  also  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
flotation  of  enormous  Government  bond 
issues  has  made  it  difficult  for  the 
roads  to  secure  loans  which  they  may 
need. 

The  alternative,  the  Commission  says, 
would  be  for  the  President  to  take  over 
the  roads  for  Government  control  and 
operation;  as  he  was  empowered  to  do, 
in  case  of  need,  by  the  act  of  Congress 
of  August  29,  1916.  This  course  is  in- 
deed urged  in  the  minority  report  of 
one  of  the  commissioners,  Mr.  McChord, 
who  analyzes  the  present  chaotic  state 
of  the  railroad  service  and  argues  that 
voluntary  operation  of  the  roads  as  a 
unit  under  their  own  management 
would  be  inadequate.  If  the  Government 
should  thus  take  over  the  roads,  the 
Commission  adds,  Congress  should  make 
ample  provision  for  an  equitable  yearly 


return  to  the  companies  for  the  use  of 
their  property,  and  for  its  upkeep  and 
betterment  while  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government. 

The  heads  of  the  principal  eastern 
trunk  lines,  on  the  other  hand,  insist 
that  they  have  already  voluntarily  uni- 
fied their  efforts  as  far  as  possible  un- 
der existing  laws  and  have  put  the 
service  into  a  notably  efficient  condition  ; 
and  that  if  they  were  set  free  from 
hampering  legislation  and  regulations, 
they  could  and  would  speedily  make 
that  service  all  that  could  be  desired. 

A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  December  5  pro- 
viding for  the  immediate  taking  over 
by  the  Government,  temporarily,  of  all 
railroads  and  coal  mines,  for  their  op- 
eration in  accordance  with  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  war. 

Meantime  the  perplexities  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  railroads  were  increased 
on  December  1  by  a  demand  by  all 
trainmen  and  conductors  on  all  lines  in 
the  country  for  an  increase  of  pay 
amounting -practically  to  forty  per  cent 
above  their  present  rates.  The  men  ask 
for  a  reply  to  this  demand  before  the 
end  of  the  present  month. 

Life  Safe  in       Ilecc1nt  tales'  Presumably 

,      .  of  alien  enemy  origin,  in- 

tneArmy        vented  and  circulated  to 

dissuade  men  from  enlisting  and  to  cre- 
ate prejudice  against  conscription,  have 
been  to  the  effect  that  there  is  appalling 
mortality  in  the  army  and  navy,  both  in 
the  training  camps  and  at  the  front. 
To  counteract  these  and  to  let  the  truth 
be  known,  the  War  Department  has 
published  a  statement  of  mortality  in 
the  army,  since  our  entry  into  the  war 
on  April  6  down  to  December  1.  The 
total  number  of  deaths  in  that  time  was 
1348,  of  which  937  were  due  to  "nat- 
ural causes,"  to  wit,  diseases  to  which 
civilians  are  subject  at  all  times;  352 
to  "accidents,"  many  of  which  were  also 
of  a  non-military  sort;  18  were  lost  at 
sea;  11  were  killed  in  action;  and  the 
remaining  30  are  not  yet  accounted  for. 


i'n\ti  i  hotnpi  an 

EVEN  THE   I  IREMEN    \RF   KN'ITTINO 
Poker,  or  checkers,  or  whatever  the  fireman's  habitual   pa  has  loal    II  now  that  the 

of  the  Cincinnati   Rid  Crou  are  teaching   the   men   .-it   the   tir.    station     hov    t.<   knit.   They 
■  ly  have  turned  out  a  really  con  [dei  ible   number  "f  Bweatera  ami  mufflers   and    locks   for  the 
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These  figures  cover  practically  eight 
months,  during  which  time  there  were, 
in  all  branches  of  the  service,  at  home 
and  abroad,  approximately  800,000  men. 
They  indicate,  therefore,  a  death  rate 
in  the  army  of  about  2.5  per  thousand 
yearly,  which  is  less  than  a  quarter  as 
much  as  the  death  rate  of  civilians 
thruout  the  nation.  In  the  registration 
area  of  the  United  States,  comprizing 
two-thirds  of  the  country,  the  death  rate 
in  1915  was  13.5  per  thousand,  or  more 
than  five  times  as  high  as  in  the  army. 


Scarcity  of      There     *«    an     increasing 
p.     ,  menace  of  scarcity  of  fuel. 

This  is  apparently  due  to 
a  variety  of  causes,  chief  among  which 
are  two:  scarcity  of  labor,  caused  by 
the  drafting  of  miners  for  military 
service;  and  lack  of  facilities  for  get- 
ting coal  to  market  in  the  congested 
state  of  railway  traffic.  In  order  to 
stimulate  production  the  President  has 
authorized  an  increase  of  price  at  the 
mines  of  thirty-five  cents  a  ton  for  an- 
thracite; the  effect  of  which  is  yet  to 
be  seen.  Meantime  various  plans  for 
decreasing  the  consumption  of  coal  are 
being  discussed;  among  them  that  of 
closing  the  public  schools  for  two 
months  in  midwinter  and  keeping  them 
open  thru  the  summer  instead.  The  fuel 
administration  has  directed  the  exercize 
of  discretion  in  distribution  of  the  stock 
of  coal  on  hand,  in  order  that  industrial 
establishments  of  vital  importance  to 
the  public  and  to  the  nation  may  have 
the  preference,  and  that  the  use  of  coal 
shall  be  restricted,  if  at  all,  in  those 
directions  which  have  to  do  with  noth- 
ing more  than  luxury  and  show. 

Sugar  Famine      Thf    beginning   of   the 
°  end  of  the  sugar  f am- 

ending ine  wag  hailed  Qn  De_ 

cember  5,  when  the  Government  re- 
leased for  distribution  and  sale  22,000,- 
000  pounds  of  sugar  which  had  been 
held  for  the  filling  of  Russian  orders 
but  which  was  taken  over  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  domestic  use.  On  the  same 
day  3,000,000  pounds  of  the  first  con- 
signment of  the  new  Cuban  sugar  crop 
reached  American  refineries,  and  it  was 
announced  that  the  movement  of  the 
American  beet  sugar  crop  had  begun 
on  a  large  scale. 


Beer  Drinkers 
Please  Notice 


Food  Administrator 
Hoover  announced  on 
November  26  that 
hereafter  the  alcoholic  content  of  beer 
is  limited  to  three  per  cent;  which  is 
very  mild  beer  compared  to  much  now 
in  stock.  The  breweries,  also,  will  be 
limited  to  seventy  per  cent  of  the  grain 
which  they  have  habitually  purchased. 
Mr.  Hoover  admitted  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  grain  conservation  it 
would  have  been  a  gain  to  have  stopped 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  beer  al- 
together, but  he  feared  that  an  attempt 
to  do  so  would  have  increased  the  con- 
sumption of  whiskey.  The  food  control 
bill  prohibits  the  use  of  foodstuffs  in 
the  production  of  distilled  liquor  for 
beverage  purposes,  but,  as  there  is  al- 
ready in  stock  two  or  three  years'  sup- 
ply of  whiskey,  brandy  and  other  dis- 


Carter  in  New  York  Evening  Sun 

LICKING  HIS  BOOTS 


Reynold's  Newspaper,  London 

THE   RUSSIAN  DEMAGOG 

"Now,   dis   magic   ring  vot   I  haf   put  thro'  your 

nose  is   der  symbol   of   liberty !    By   it   I   vill   lead 

you   to   Peace,   Prosperity,   and   Paradise !" 


<•     '  nderwood  &  Underwood 

RUSSIA'S    SPOKESMAN    AT    THE    ALLIED 

WAR    COUNCIL 

M.    Maklakof,    the    new   Russian    Ambassador   to 

France,  is  in  the  difficult  position  of  representing 

Russia    at   the   war    councils    of    the    Allies    while 

Russia  is  declaring  truce  with   Germany 


tilled  liquors,  the  prohibition  of  their 
manufacture  does  not  put  an  end  to 
their  consumption.  The  Government,  it 
is  true,  is  empowered  to  purchase  the 
existing  stock  of  distilled  liquors  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  alcohol 
for  industrial  use,  but  this  power  has 
not  yet  been  exercized  because  thus  far 
there  has  been  no  shortage  of  industrial 
alcohol. 

The  Red  Cross      A .  ^ion-wide    cam- 
n  .  paign  in  the  interest 

rive  of  the  American  Red 

Cross  is  now  in  progress,  the  prime  ob- 
jects of  which  are  to  arouse  interest  in, 
sympathy  with  and  moral  and  material 
support  for  that  organization,  and  to 
enroll  many  millions  more  in  its  mem- 
bership. It  is  hoped  to  increase  the  mem- 
bership to  at  least  15,000,000,  which, 
with  yearly  dues  of  only  one  dollar  each, 
would  mean  a  considerable  income.  The 
vicious  propaganda  of  defamatory  and 
scandalous  stories  about  the  organiza- 
tion and  its  nurses  has  pretty  generally 
been  checked  by  the  prompt  criminal 
prosecution  of  some  of  its  promoters. 
The  need  of  all  possible  energy  and 
efficiency  in  Red  Cross  work  is  empha 
sized  by  reports  from  the  battle  front. 
The  United  States  army  this  week  has 
issued  a  call  for  475  more  nurses,  "for 
immediate  and  urgent  service,"  and  the 
head  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
Europe  has  urged  the  utmost  expedition 
in  preparing  supplies,  both  for  imme- 
diate use  in  field  hospitals  and  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  immeasurably  greater  de- 
mand which  may  arise  at  any  time 
when  American  troops  in  great  num- 
bers are  sent  into  action. 


Farmers'  League 
Comes  East 


At  a  mass  meeting 
in  New  York  City 
a  conference  of 
farmers  and  labor  represenatives 
agreed  to  form  an  organization  in  the 
state  similar  to  the  Farmers'  Non- 
Partizan  League,  which  is  the  domi- 
nant political  organization  in  North 
Dakota  and  is  represented  in  most  of 
the  neighboring  states.  Chairman  John 
Mitchell  of  the  New  York  Food  Com- 
mission presided.  The  other  speakers 
were  John  Dillon  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar- 
kets, President  A.  C.  Townley  of  the 
Farmers'  Non-Partizan  League,  and 
Representative  Baer,  the  only  member 
of  the  League  in  Congress.  Mr.  Townley 
gave  an  account  of  the  farmers'  move- 
ment in  North  Dakota  and  the  quarrel 
between  the  farmers  and  the  middle- 
men. He  accused  the  Minneapolis  mil- 
lers of  attempting  to  destroy  the  farm- 
ers' cooperative  association  by  unfair 
methods  of  competition,  and  of  making 
excessive  profits. 

A  committee  of  five  grangers  and 
five  labor  union  representatives  will 
call  a  state  convention  in  the  near  fu- 
ture for  the  purpose  of  putting  the 
Farmers'  Non-Partizan  League  in  New 
York  on  a  permanent  basis.  This  con- 
vention will  also  formulate  a  program 
on  which  the  farmers  and  labor  union- 
ists can  make  a  joint  fight  to  influence 
state  legislation  and  to  eliminate  the 
middleman  by  cooperative  organization. 


IS  RUSSIA  PLAYING  GERMANY'S  GAME  ? 

BY  SAMUEL  N.  HARPER 


MANY  seem  to  be  almost  angry 
that  Russia  chose  this  mo- 
ment to  work  out  internal 
problems.  Others  are  patient 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  rather  than  from 
a  real  understanding  of,  and  sympathy 
for,  what  is  going  on  in  Russia.  Many 
of  the  acts  of  the  extremists — the  Bol- 
sheviki — tend  quite  naturally  to  alien- 
ate our  sympathy,  for  they  seem  to 
threaten  our  own  security,  as  well  as 
the  safety  of  Russia,  and  also  the  very 
causes  for  which  these  advocates  claim 
to  be  working.  The  Bolsheviki  seem  to 
~be  "playing  the  German  game,"  as  we 
say,  perhaps  simply  by  their  brutal 
logic.  When  I  talked  with  some  of  them 
this  last  summer,  I  frequently  felt  that 
same  kind  of  nausea  which  I  had  al- 
ways experienced  when  I  had  to>  talk 
with  a  Sturmer  or  a  Protopopov.  There 
was  a  cynicism  in  their  attitude  toward 
life  that  reminded  one  of  the  high- 
rank  gendarmes  of  Nicholas  II,  or  of 
the  corresponding  tools  of  German 
ruthlessness.  But  one  had  to  make  this 
distinction:  the  Bolsheviki  have  had 
some  "truth"  behind  them.  This  fact 
accounts  for  the  large  measure  of  suc- 
cess which  they  have  enjoyed.  Thus, 
even  in  the  theories  of  the  Bolsheviki 
•one  had  to  accept  much  as  true. 

THE  present  writer  was  in  America 
when  the  Revolution  came  last  March. 
He  had  spent  the  summer  of  1916  in 
Russia,  however,  and  therefore  thought 
to  be  able  to  interpret  the  Revolution 
even  at  a  distance.  At  first  it  seemed 
to  be  a  purely  political  revolution;  and 
in  fact  that  is  what  it  was  during  the 
short  first  period.  But  very  soon  it  de- 
veloped into  an  economic  and  social 
revolution.  Then  one  became  alarmed: 
the  revolution  was  going  very  fast  and 
very  far.  And  there  was  the  war  on 
one's  hands,  and  revolution  interfered 
sadly  with  the  purely  military  aspects 
of  the  war.  Many  Russians  became 
more  than  alarmed.  Tho  some  might  be, 
the  majority  were  not  thinking  solely 
of  their  own  selfish  interests,  which 
were  being  attacked.  It  was  not  that 
they  were  faint-hearted  and  did  not 
have  the  moral  courage  to  face  the 
problems  that  had  come  up.  They  also 
were  thinking  of  the  bearing  of  the  rev- 
olution on  the  war,  and  particularly  of 
the  attitude  their  allies  might  be  tak- 
ing on  this  point.  On  several  occasions 
this  last  summer  Russian  friends  told 
me  quite  frankly  that  they  did  not  wish 
to  see  Americans  whom  I  wanted  to  in- 
troduce to  them:  "We  are  ashamed  to 
face  the  allies,  after  what  has  hap- 
pened here,  especially  at  the  front." 

Fortunately,  however,  the  majority 
of  the  Americans  who  were  in  Russia, 
or  who  came  on  to  see  where  we  could 
cooperate  with  the  new  Russia,  under- 
stood the  spirit  of  the  revolution,  and 
even  caught  the  spirit.  In  the  case  of 
several  Americans  we  remarked  that 
they  were  taking  the  revolution  as  a 
kind  of  religion.  One  man,  I  recall,  ob- 
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served  that  the  revolution  meant  for 
him  that  now  one  must  show  why  one 
should  enjoy  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  Perhaps  this  particular  man  came 
from  Missouri. 

May  I  give  a  word  on  my  own  ex- 
perience? I  arrived  in  Russia  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  revolution — for  my 
last  visit  in  Russia  had  covered  the  late 
summer  months  of  last  year,  after  the 
appointment  of  Sturmer  to  the  Minis- 
try of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  Russian 
custom  of  offering  congratulations  on 
all  occasions  suggested  the  formula 
with  which  I  greeted  friends,  or  any 
one.  "I  congratulate  you  on  the  Revo- 
lution" was  my  greeting  to  the  first 
group  of  "comrades,"  the  soldiers  at  the 
frontier  station,  who  had  replaced  the 
gendarmes  of  the  old  regime.  At  the 
next  station  I  saw  a  group  of  soldiers 
reading  a  special  American  supplement, 
issued  by  a  large  Petrograd  daily.  The 
cover  was  a  picture  of  George  Wash- 
ington, set  into  the  American  flag.  "The 
leader  of  our  Revolution,"  I  explained 
with  eagerness.  A  sailor  looked  at  me 
and  commented  calmly:  "A  prosper- 
ous-looking gentleman."  Then  I  real- 
ized that  what  I  was  to  experience  was 
a  revolution  involving  deep  and  radical 
changes,  and  not  a  purely  political  one. 
I  was  therefore  somewhat  prepared  for 
the  situation  I  found  in  Petrograd;  it 
had  developed  during  the  weeks  I  was 
journeying  to  Russia.  For  I  found  the 
men  who  last  summer  were  considered 
the  dangerous  revolutionists,  men  like 
Milyoukov  and  Lvov,  now  on  the  right 
of  the  political  stage,  the  "conserva- 
tives," contemptuously  referred  to  by 
many  as  "bourgeois." 

FOR  the  "bourgeois"  became  the  ob- 
ject of  attack  from  "revolutionary 
democracy."  Milyoukov  devoted  col- 
umns in  his  newspaper,  explaining  that 
he  and  his  party  were  not  "bourgeois." 
But  the  "people"  continued  to  speak  of 
him  as  such,  and  to  treat  him  and  his 
kind  as  dangerous  opponents  of  the 
"rights  of  the  people."  Countess  Panin, 
a  genuine  liberal,  a  woman  who  had  de- 
voted not  only  her  money,  but  her  own 
time  and  energy  to  welfare  work  among 
the  working  classes,  gave  me  the  story 
of  her  own  experience.  The  workmen, 
and  their  wives  also,  came  to  her,  very 
apologetic  but  firm  in  their  explana- 
tions of  why  they  must  vote  against 
her,  because  she  was  "bourgeois."  I  was 
somewhat  confused  by  the  use  of  the 
word  "bourgeois"  until  I  heard  the  defi- 
nition of  the  term  given  by  a  cabman  of 


Petrograd:   "Why,   a  bourgeois  is  one 
who  lived  well  under  the  old  regime." 

Demagogs  exploited  this  idea,  and 
used  it  dishonestly.  But  despite  this 
fact,  the  idea  contained  an  element  of 
truth,  and  in  any  case  represented  a 
testing  of  the  "right  to  enjoy  the  good 
things  of  this  life."  Thus  many  who 
had  unselfishly  and  ardently  worked  for 
a  new  order  in  Russia,  for  a  revolution, 
were  brushed  aside  by  the  revolution. 
This  is  what  happened  to  many  of  the 
Zemstvo  workers.  For  tho  they  had 
worked  against  the  old  regime,  they  had 
worked  under  and  thru  it  and  they  had 
"lived  well  under  the  old  regime."  One 
friend,  who  has  devoted  his  chief 
thoughts  and  energies  to  Zemstvo  work, 
which  has  been  largely  work  for  the 
broader  masses  of  the  people,  spent  last 
.summer  on  his  small  estate,  doing  prac- 
tically nothing.  He  had  stepped  aside, 
or  rather  he  had  been  forced  to  step 
aside.  Such  a  fact  discouraged,  and  al- 
most irritated  one;  but  one  saw  the 
logia  of  it.  Petrunkevich  would  have  to 
show  that  he  really  had  a  place  in  local 
government  work.  The  local  government 
bodies  were  being  democratized,  on  the 
basis  of  universal  suffrage.  Petrunke- 
vich must  get  his  place  in  the  work  on 
the  basis  of  service,  and  not  of  owner- 
ship of  an  estate,  however  small.  His 
experience  and  expert  knowledge  will 
of  course  again  be  used,  when  the  re- 
adjustments have  been  made. 

rPHUS  many  like  Countess  Panin  and 
J-  Petrunkevich  have  had  to  wait  pa- 
tiently, as  the  process  of  democratiza- 
tion completed  itself.  The  pendulum  had 
swung  way  over  to  the  other  side;  and 
the  so-called  Intelligentsia  had  been 
passed  by  in  the  swing.  Perhaps  the  In- 
telligentsia had  thought  that  they  would 
simply  replace  the  bureaucrats,  who 
were  overthrown  together  with  autoc- 
racy. This  would  have  been  the  easiest 
and  quickest  way,  and  would  have 
marked  a  great  step  forward  in  democ- 
racy. But  the  Revolution  went  deeper 
than  that,  and  represented  a  complete 
revaluation.  The  broader  masses  also  in- 
sisted on  having  a  word,  and  in  fact 
they  "got  the  say,"  and  fixed  the  val- 
ues. They  overvalued  themselves,  and 
undervalued  others,  and  demagogs 
deliberately  exaggerated  this  tendency, 
using  it  for  their  own  selfish  or  per- 
haps even  dishonest  ends.  They  said 
that  the  "people"  made  the  revolution, 
did  it  all,  and  that  the  Intelligentsia, 
the  "bourgeois,"  were  trying  to  pro 
the  carrying  out  of  the  "will  of  the 
people."  So  the  Intelligentsia,  who  were 
in  fact  the  advance  guard  of  the  Rev- 
olution, were  proclaimed  to  be  "coun- 
ter-revolutionists." They  had  to  step 
aside  for  the  moment.  "The  Party  of 
the  Frightened-to-Peath  Intelligent- 
sia," remarked  one  observer.  They  wore 
not  frightened,  except  ;is  they  saw  how 
this  difficult  readjustment  had  to  go  on 
at  a  moment      [Continued  <>»  page  584 
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THE  PEACE  WE  MUST  MAKE 

President  Wilson's  Message  to  Congress 


Washington,  December  4. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Congress: 

EIGHT  months  have  elapsed  since 
I  last  had  the  honor  of  address- 
ing you.  They  have  been  months 
crowded  with  events  of  immense 
and  grave  significance  for  us.  I  shall  not 
undertake  to  detail  or  even  to  summa- 
rize these  events.  The  practical  particu- 
lars of  the  part  we  have  played  in  them 
will  be  laid  before  you  in  the  reports  of 
the  executive  departments.  I  shall  dis- 
cuss only  our  present  outlook  upon  these 
vast  affairs,  our  present  duties  and  the 
immediate  means  of  accomplishing  the 
objects  we  shall  hold  always  in  view. 

I  shall  not  go  back  to  debate  the 
causes  of  the  war.  The  intolerable 
wrongs  done  and  planned  against  us  by 
the  sinister  masters  of.  Germany  have 
long  since  become  too  grossly  obvious 
and  odious  to  every  true  American  to 
need  to  be  rehearsed.  But  I  shall  ask 
you  to  consider  again  and  with  very 
grave  scrutiny  our  objectives  and  the 
measm-es  by  which  we  mean  to  attain 
them;  for  the  purpose  of  discussion 
here  in  this  place  is  action  and  our  ac- 
tion must  move  straight  toward  definite 
ends.  Our  object  is,  of  course,  to  win 
the  war,  and  we  shall  not  slacken  or 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  diverted  until  it 
is  won.  But  it  is  worth  while  asking  and 
answering  the  question,  When  shall  we 
consider  the  war  won? 

From  one  point  of  view  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  broach  this  fundamental  mat- 
ter. I  do  not  doubt  that  the  American 
people  know  what  the  war  is  about  and 
what  sort  of  an  outcome  they  will  re- 
gard as  a  realization  of  their  purpose 
in  it.  As  a  nation  we  are  united  in  spirit 
and  intention. 

I  pay  little  heed  to  those  who  tell  me 
otherwise.  I  hear  the  voices  of  dissent 
— who  does  not?  I  hear  the  criticism 
and  the  clamor  of  the  noisily  thought- 
less and  troublesome.  I  also  see  men 
here  and  there  fling  themselves  in  im- 
potent disloyalty  against  the  calm,  in- 
domitable power  of  the  nation.  I  hear 
men  debate  peace  who  understand  nei- 
ther its  nature  nor  the  way  in  which  we 
may  attain  it,  with  uplifted  eyes  and 
unbroken  spirits.  But  I  know  that  none 
of  these  speaks  for  the  nation.  They  do 
not  touch  the  heart  of  anything.  They 
may  safely  be  left  to  strut  about  their 
uneasy  hour  and  be  forgotten. 

But  from  another  point  of  view  I 
believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  say 
plainly  what  we  here  at  the  seat  of 
action  consider  the  war  to  be  for  and 
what  part  we  mean  to  play  in  the  set- 
tlement of  its  searching  issues.  We  are 
the  spokesmen  of  the  American  people 
and  they  have  a  ripht  to  know  whether 
their  purpose  is  ours.  They  desire  peace 
by  the  overcoming  of  evil,  but  the  de- 
feat once  and  for  all  of  the  sinister 
forces  that  interrupt  peace  and  render 
it  impossible,  and  they  wish  to  know 
how  closely  our  thought  runs  with 
theirs  and  what  action  we  propose.  They 
are    impatient    with    those    who    desire 
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peace  by  any  sort  of  compromise — 
deeply  and  indignantly  impatient — but 
they  will  be  equally  impatient  with  us 
if  we  do  not  make  it  plain  to  them 
what  our  objectives  are  and  what  we 
are  planning  for  in  seeking  to  make 
conquest  of  peace  by  arms. 

I  believe  that  I  speak  for  them  when 
I  say  two  things:  First,  that  this  in- 
tolerable Thing  of  which  the  masters 
of  Germany  have  shown  us  the  ugly 
face,  this  menace  of  combined  intrigue 
and  force,  rvhich  we  noiv  see  so  clearly 
as  the  German  power,  a  Thing  without 
conscience  or  honor  or  capacity  for 
covenanted  peace,  must  be  crushed,  and 
if  it  be  not  utterly  brought  to  an  end, 
at  least  shut  out  from  the  friendly  in- 
tercourse of  the  nations;  and,  second, 
that  when  this  Thing  and  its  power  are 
indeed  defeated  and  the  time  comes  that 
we  can  discuss  peace — when  the  Ger- 
man people  have  spokesmen  whose  word 
we  can  believe,  and  when  those  spokes- 
men are  ready  in  the  name  of  their 
people  to  accept  the  common  judgment 
of  the  nations  as  to  what  shall  hence- 
forth be  the  bases  of  laiv  and  of  cove- 
nant for  the  life  of  the  ivorld — we  shall 
be  willing  and  glad  to  pay  the  full  price 
for  peace,  and  pay  it  ungrudgingly.  We 
know  what  that  price  will  be.  It  will 
be  full,  impartial  justice — justice  done 
at  every  point  and  to  every  nation  that 
the  final  settlement  must  affect,  our 
enemies  as  well  as  our  friends. 

You  catch,  with  me,  the  voices  of  hu- 
manity that  are  in  the  air.  They  grow 
daily  more  audible,  more  articulate, 
more  persuasive,  and  they  come  from 
the  hearts  of  men  everywhere.  They 
insist  that  the  war  shall  not  end  in 
vindictive  action  of  any  kind;  that  no 
nation  or  people  shall  be  robbed  or  pun- 
ished because  the  irresponsible  rulers 
of  a  single  country  have  themselves 
done  deep  and  abominable  wrong.  It  i3 
this  thought  that  has  been  exprest  in 
the  formula,  "Mo  annexations,  no  con- 
tributions, no  punitive  indemnities." 

JUST  because  this  crude  formula  ex- 
presses the  instinctive  judgment  as 
to  the  right  of  plain  men  everywhere  it 
has  been  made  diligent  use  of  by  the 
masters  of  German  intrigue  to  lead  the 
people  of  Russia  astray,  and  the  people 
of  every  other  country  their  agents 
could  reach,  in  order  that  a  premature 
peace  might  be  brought  about  before 
autocracy  has  been  taught  its  final  and 
convincing  lesson  and  the  people  of  the 
world  put  in  control  of  their  own  des- 
tinies. 

But  the  fact  that  a  wrong  use  has 
been  made  of  a  just  idea  is  no  reason 
why  a  right  use  should  not  be  made  of 
it.  It  ought  to  be  broupht  under  the 
patronage  of  its  real  friends.  Let  it  be 
said  again  that  autocracy  must  first  bo 
shown  the  utter  futility  of  its  claims 
to  power  or  leadership  in  the  modern 
world.  It  is  impossible  to  apply  anv 
standard  of  justice  so  long  as  such 
forces    are    unchecked    and    undefeated 


as  the  present  masters  of  Germany 
command.  Not  until  that  has  been  done 
can  right  be  set  up  as  arbiter  and 
peacemaker  among  the  nations.  But 
when  that  has  been  done — as,  God  will- 
ing, it  assuredly  will  be — we  shall  at 
last  be  free  to  do  an  unprecedented 
thing,  and  this  is  the  time  to  avow  our 
purpose  to  do  it.  We  shall  be  free  to 
base  peace  on  generosity  and  justice, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  selfish  claims  to 
advantage  even  on  the  part  of  the  vic- 
tors. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding. 
Our  present  and  immediate  task  is  to 
win  the  war,  and  nothing  shall  turn  us 
aside  from  it  until  it  is  accomplished. 
Every  power  and  resource  we  possess, 
whether  of  men,  of  money,  or  of  ma- 
terials, is  being  devoted  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  devoted  to  that  purpose 
until  it  is  achieved.  Those  who  desire 
to  bring  peace'  about  before  that  pur- 
pose is  achieved  I  counsel  to  carry  their 
advice  elsewhere.  We  will  not  enter- 
tain it. 

WE  shall  regard  the  war  only  as  won 
when  the  German  people  say  to 
us,  thru  properly  accredited  representa- 
tives, that  they  are  ready  to  agree  to 
a  settlement  based  upon  justice  and  the 
reparation  of  the  wrongs  their  rulers 
have  done.  They  have  done  a  wrong  to 
Belgium,  which  must  be  repaired.  They 
have  established  a  power  over  other 
lands  and  peoples  than  their  own — over 
the  great  empire  of  Austria-Hungary, 
over  hitherto  free  Balkan  States,  over 
Turkey,  and  within  Asia — which  must 
be  relinquished. 

Germany's  success  by  skill,  by  in- 
dustry, by  knowledge,  by  enterprize  we 
did  not  grudge  or  oppose,  but  admired 
rather.  She  had  built  up  for  herself 
a  real  empire  of  trade  and  influence, 
secured  by  the  peace  of  the  world.  We 
were  content  to  abide  the  rivalries  of 
manufacture,  science,  and  commerce 
that  were  involved  for  us  in  her  suc- 
cess and  stand  or  fall  as  we  had  or  did 
not  have  the  brains  and  the  initiative  to 
surpass  her.  But  at  the  moment  when 
she  had  conspicuously  won  her  tri- 
umphs of  peace  she  threw  them  away 
to  establish  in  their  stead  what  the 
world  will  no  longer  permit  to  be  es- 
tablished, military  and  political  domi- 
nation by  arms,  by  which  to  oust  where 
she  could  not  excel  the  rivals  she  most 
feared  and  hated. 

The  peace  we  make  must  remedy 
that  wrong.  It  must  deliver  the  once 
fair  lands  and  happy  peoples  of  Bel- 
gium and  northern  France  from  the 
Prussian  conquest  and  the  Prussian 
menace,  but  it  must  also  deliver  the 
peoples  of  Austria-Hungary,  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Balkans,  and  the  peoples  of 
Turkey,  alike  in  Europe  and  in  Asia, 
from  the  impudent  and  alien  domination 
of  the  Prussian  military  and  commer- 
cial autocracy. 

We  owe  it,  however,  to  ourselves  to 
say  that  we  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to 
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impair  or  to  rearrange  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  empire.  It  is  no  affair  of 
ours  what  they  do  with  their  own  life, 
either  industrially  or  politically.  We 
do  not  purpose  nor  desire  to  dictate  to 
them  in  any  way.  We  only  desire  to  see 
that  their  affairs  are  left  in  their  own 
hands,  in  all  matters,  great  or  small. 
We  shall  hope  to  secure  for  the  peoples 
of  the  Balkan  peninsula  and  for  the 
people  of  the  Turkish  empire  the  right 
and  opportunity  to  make  their  own  lives 
safe,  their  own  fortunes  secure  against 
oppression  or  injustice  and  from  the 
dictation  of  foreign  courts  or  parties, 
and  our  attitude  and  purpose  with  re- 
gard to  Germany  herself  are  of  a  like 
kind. 

We  intend  no  wrong  against  the  Ger- 
man empire,  no  interference  with  her 
internal  affairs.  We  should  deem  either 
the  one  or  the  other  absolutely  unjusti- 
fiable, absolutely  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples -we  have  prof  est  to  live  by  and 
to  hold  most  sacred  thruout  our  life  as 
a  nation. 

The  people  of  Germany  are  being  told 
by  the  men  whom  they  now  permit  to 
deceive  them  and  to  act  as  tbeir  mas- 
ters that  they  are  fighting  for  very  life 
and  existence  of  their  empire,  a  war 
of  desperate  self-defense  against  delib- 
erate aggression.  Nothing  could  be  more 
grossly  or  wantonly  false,  and  we  must 
seek  by  the  utmost  openness  and  candor 
as  to  our  real  aims  to  convince  them 
of  its  falseness.  We  are  in  fact  fighting 
for  their  emancipation  from  fear,  along 
with  our  own,  from  the  fear  as  well  as 
from  the  fact  of  unjust  attack  by 
neighbors  or  rivals  or  schemers  after 
world  empire.  No  one  is  threatening 
the  existence  or  the  independence  or 
the  peaceful  enterprize  of  the  German 
empire. 

The  worst  that  can  happen  to  the 
detriment  of  the  German  people  is  this, 


that  if  they  should  still,  after  the  war 
is  over,  continue  to  be  obliged  to  live 
under  ambitious  and  intriguing  mas- 
ters interested  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  world,  men  or  classes  of  men  whom 
the  other  peoples  of  the  world  could  not 
trust,  it  might  be  impossible  to  admit 
them  to  the  partnership  of  nations 
which  must  henceforth  guarantee  the 
world's  peace.  That  partnership  must 
be  a  partnership  of  peoples,  not  a  mere 
partnership  of  governments. 

It  might  be  impossible,  also,  in  such 
untoward  circumstances,  to  admit  Ger- 
many to  the  free  economic  intercourse 
which  must  inevitably  spring  out  of  the 
other  partnerships  of  a  real  pence.  But 
there  would  be  no  aggression  in  that; 
and  such  a  situation,  inevitable  because 
of  distrust,  would  in  the  very  nature  cf 
things  sooner  or  later  cure  itself,  by 
processes  which  would  assuredly  set  in. 

THE  wrongs,  the  very  deep  wrongs, 
committed  in  this  war  will  have  to 
be  righted.  That  of  course.  But  they 
cannot  and  must  not  be  righted  by  the 
commission  of  similar  wrongs  against 
Germany  and  her  allies.  The  world  will 
not  permit  the  commission  of  similar 
wrongs  as  a  means  of  reparation  and 
settlement.  Statesmen  must  by  this  time 
have  learned  that  the  opinion  of  the 
world  is  everywhere  wide  awake  and 
fully  comprehends  the  issues  involved. 
No  representative  of  any  self-governed 
nation  will  dare  disregard  it  by  at- 
tempting any  such  covenants  of  self- 
ishness and  compromise  as  were  entered 
into  at  the  congress  of  Vienna. 

The  thought  of  the  plain  people  here 
and  everywhere  thruout  the  world,  the 
people  who  enjoy  no  provilege  and  have 
very  simple  and  unsophisticated  stand- 
ards of  right  and  wrong,  is  the  air  all 
governments  must  henceforth  breathe 
if  they  would  live.  It  is  in  the  full  dis- 


closing light  of  that  thought  that  al| 
policies  must  be  conceived  and  executed 
in  this  midday  hour  of  the  world's  life. 

German  rulers  have  been  able  to  upj 
set  the  peace  of  the  world  only  because 
the  German  people  were  not  suffered 
under  their  tutelage  to  share  the  com- 
radeship of  the  other  peoples  of  the 
world  either  in  thought  or  in  purpose. 
They  were  allowed  to  have  no  opinion 
of  their  own  which  might  be  sec  up  as! 
a  rule  of  conduct  for  those  who  exer- 
cized authority  over  them.  But  the  con- 
gress that  concludes  this  war  will  feel 
the  full  strength  of  the  tides  that  run 
now  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
free  men  everywhere.  Its  conclusions 
will  run  with  those  tides. 

All  these  things  have  been  true  from 
the  very  beginning  of  this  stupendous 
war;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
if  they  had  been  made  plain  at  the 
very  outset  the  sympathy  and  enthusi- 
asm of  the  Russian  people  might  have 
been  once  for  all  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
the  Allies,  suspicion  and  distrust  swept 
away,  and  a  real  and  lasting  union  of 
purpose  effected.  Had  they  believed 
these  things  at  the  very  moment  of 
their  revolution  and  had  they  been  con- 
firmed in  that  belief  since,  the  sad  re- 
verses which  have  recently  marked  tl  e 
progress  of  their  affairs  toward  an  or- 
dered and  stable  government  of  free 
men  might  have  been  avoided. 

The  Russian  people  have  been  poi- 
soned by  the  very  same  falsehoods  that 
have  kept  the  German  people  in  the 
dark,  and  the  poison  has  been  admin- 
istered by  the  very  same  hands.  The 
only  possible  antidote:  is  the  truth.  It 
cannot  be  uttered  too  plainly  or  too 
often. 

From  every  point  of  view,  therefore, 
it  has  seemed  to  be  my  duty  to  speak 
these  declarations  of  purpose,  to  add 
these  specific       [Continued  on  page  532 
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FOOD  WILL  WIN  THE  WAR 

LESSONS  IN  AMERICA'S  PART  IN  THE  WORLD'S  FOOD  PROBLEM,  PREPARED 
BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  FOR  THE  INDEPENDENT 


It  gives  ^ls  great  pleasure  to  announce  that,  by  special  arrangement  ivith  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  we  shall 
present  in  The  Independent,  beginning  with  this  number,  a  series  of  lessons  on  the  part  that  every  American  must  take 
in  winning  the  war  by  the  conservation,  the  proper  distribution  and  the  production  of  food.  These  lessons  will  go  pri- 
marily to  the  five  thousand  High  Schools  thruout  the  country  in  which  The  Independent  is  used  as  a  textbook,  but  we 
wish  to  emphasize  their  value  wherever  The  Independent  is  read — for  home"  study,  in  Chautauqua  circles,  in  women's 
clubs,  in  organizations  of  all  kinds.  President  Wilson  wrote  to  school  officials  last  August:  "Lessons  thus  suggested  will  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  illustrating  in  a  concrete  way  what  can  be  undertaken  in  the  schools  and  of  stimulating  teachers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  formulate  new  and  appropriate  materials  drawn  directly  from  the  communities  in  which  they  live." 


FOOD  has  gradually, 
since  the  war  began, 
assumed  a  larger 
place  in  the  econom- 
ics, the  statesmanship  and 
the  strategy  of  the  war  un- 
til it  is  my  belief  that  food 
will  win  this  war — starva- 
tion or  sufficiency  will  in 
the  end  mark  the  victor. 

The  Allies  are  blockading 
the  food  from  Germany; 
and  the  surrounding  neu- 
trals are  under  pressure  to 
•export  their  surplus  both 
ways  and  to  reduce  their 
imports.  The  Germans  are 
endeavoring  to  starve  the 
Allies  by  sinking  the  food 
ships.  Short  production  and 
limitation  of  markets  cu- 
mulate to  under  supply,  and 
all  governments  are  faced 
with  reduction  of  consump- 
tion, stimulation  of  produc- 
tion, control  of  prices  and 
readjustment  of  wages.  The 
winning  of  the  war  is  large- 
ly a  problem  of  who  can  or- 
ganize this  weapon. 

As  to  our  more  intimate 
problems,  to  effect  this  end, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  the 
diversion  of  millions  of 
men  to  war  reduces  the  pro- 
ductive labor  of  the  Allies, 
and  in  sequence,  the  food 
production.  But  beyond  this 
the  destruction  of  food  at 
sea,  and  of  still  more  im- 
portance, the  continuous 
destruction  of  shipping, 
have  necessitated  the  grad- 
ual retreat  in  area  from 
which  overseas  food  sup- 
plies can  be  obtained  for 
any  given  country.  There 
has  grown  from  this  not 
only  a  limitation  of  sup- 
plies, But  an  accumulation 
in  inaccessible  markets.  The 
result  of  these  cumulative  forces  is  that 
North  America  is  called  upon,  by  both 
Allies  and  neutrals,  for  quantities  of 
food  far  beyond  its  normal  export 
ability. 

What  this  tax  on  our  resources 
amounts  to  is  evident  enough  from  the 
fact  that  during  the  past  fiscal  year 
we  have  increased  our  grain  exports 
from  120,000,000  bushels,  the  three-year 
pre-war  average,  to  405,000,000  bushels. 
This  year  the  Allied  production  is  re- 
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duced  by  300,000,000  bushels  over  last 
year,  and  we  must  therefore  meet  a 
much  larger  demand.  Our  exports  of 
meat  and  fat  products  have  increased 
from  pre-war  average  of  500,000,000 
pounds  to  1,500,000,000  pounds  for  the 
last  fiscal  year.  And  owing  to  the  de- 
crease in  their  animal  herds,  the  Allies 
will  require  still  more  next  year. 

If  the  extremely  high  prices  thunder- 
ing at  every  door  were  not  a  sufficient 
demonstration,  it  is  possible,  by  actual 


figures,  to  prove  that  we 
have  been  exporting  in  many 
commodities  actually  beyond 
our  capacity  to  produce. 
Taking  the  three-year  pre- 
war period  as  100,  we 
find  in  pork,  for  instance, 
the  number  of  animals  on 
hand  at  the  30th  of  June 
this  year  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  92  to  98.  The 
slaughter  of  animals  during 
the  year  was  at  the  rate  of 
179;  the  exports  were  at 
the  rate  of  215,  and  the  nat- 
ural consequence  is  that  the 
price  is  at  250. 

During  the  past  year  we 
have  exported  every  last 
ounce  of  which  the  country 
during  this  period  was  ca- 
pable of  producing,  and  our 
national  stock  of  cereals 
and  animal  products,  pro- 
portionate to  our  popula- 
tion, was,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  harvest,  the  lowest 
in  our  history,  and  many  of 
us  have  been  under  the 
keenest  anxiety  lest  we 
would  face  absolute  short- 
age. This  anxious  period  is 
now  happily  passed. 

The  demand  in  many  com- 
modities during  the  coming 
year  is  beyond  our  capacity 
to  furnish  if  we  consume 
our  normal  amounts.  The 
necessity  of  maintenance  of 
the  Allies  on  our  first  line 
of  defense,  and  our  duty  to 
humanity  in  feeding  the 
neutrals  demands  of  us  that 
we  reduce  our  every  un- 
necessary consumption  and 
and  every  waste  to  the  last 
degree — and  even  then  the 
world  dependent  on  us  must 
face  privation.  Owing  to  the 
limitation  of  shipping  we 
must  confine  our  exports  to 
the  most  concentrated  foodstuffs,  grain, 
beef,  pork,  dairy  products  and  sugar. 
We  must  control  exports  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  protect  the  supplies  of  our 
own  people.  Happily  we  have  an  excess 
of  some  other  commodities  which  cannot 
be  shipped,  particularly  corn  and  per- 
ishables, and  we  can  do  much  to  increase 
our  various  exports  if  we  can  secure 
substitutions  of  these  in  the  diet  of  our 
people,  but  above  all  we  must  eliminate 
our  waste. 
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AUTOCRATS  OF  THE 
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IF  YOU   WANT 
CEREALS 

The  man  in  charge  of  Gov- 
ernment regulation  of  com. 
oatmeal  and  starch  milling 
industries  is  Scott  F. 
Evans,  of  Baltimore.  When 
the  Food  Administration 
says  "Use  more  corn  and 
oatmeal.  Save  the  wheat 
for  the  boys  at  the  front," 
Mr.  Evans's  job  is  to  see 
that  you  can  get  the  oatmeal 
and  the  corn — and  that  you 
get    them    at    a   fair   price 
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THE  MEAT  MANAGER 

Whether   or  not  you    bring   home   the    bacon 
depends     primarily     on    Joseph    P.     Cotton 
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FL.ENTY  OF 
POTATOES 
Lou  D.  Siccet,  president  of 
the  Potato  Association  of 
America,  directs  the  Gov- 
ernment control  of  potato 
production  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  crops.  Mr. 
Siccet  has  had  many  years' 
experience  of  his  otcn  as  a 
farmer;  he  owns  extensive 
potato  lands  situated  in  the 
irrigated  districts  along  the 
western  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  range  in  Colorado 
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SUGAR  IN  YOUR  COFFEE? 

That  depends  on  Mr.  Rolph's  success  in 
adjusting  the  problems  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. George  A.  Rolph  is  the  sugar  dictator 
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BUTTER  AND   EGGS 

77ic.se  breakfast  table  essentials  arc  under 
the  direction  of  George  E.  Haskell,  of  Chi- 
cago, the  largest  dealer  in  poultry  and 
dairy  products  in  the  United  States.  A  con- 
ference of  dealers  endorsed  his  appointment 
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OUK    NATIONAL  COAL   MAN 
The  Fuel    Administrator  is  Harry  .1.  Gar- 
field,   also   president    of  Williams    College 
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FISH  COMMISSIONER 
Kenneth  Fowler  is  in  the 

nitist    important    ilirisioies    of    the    !'"■,,!     \ii 

ministration,  hn-  the  campaign  to  save  meat 
brings  with  it  an  unprecedented  demand  on 

the    various    fish    products    in     this    eountr;/ 
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ET  us  look  the  question  square- 
ly in  the  face.  Discarding 
sentimentality  and  traditional 
prejudices,  we  will  go  over 
the  Filial  Balance  Sheet  from  the 
viewpoint  of  common  sense  and  jus- 
tice." 

"Filial  Balance  Sheet!"  The  words 
cut  the  air  like  the  whizz  of  a  bullet 
past  my  ear.  I  looked  up  from  the  book 
that  had  absorbed  eyes  and  thought 
during  the  hour  spent  in  afternoon  tea 
and  talk  by  my  neighbors  upon  the 
veranda  of  a  summer  hotel. 

Four  of  them  lingered  about  the  ta- 
ble upon  which  cigar-tray  and  ash-cups 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  tea  equipage. 
It  was  a  shaded  nook  overlooking  the 
sea  and,  excepting  myself,  there  was 
no  one  else  within  hearing.  The  quartet 
of  two  men  and  their  wives  were  well 
drest,  refined  in  manner  and  speech. 

One  of  the  women  laughed  in  catch- 
ing up  the  phrase  that  had  attracted 
my  attention. 

"Put  it  into  uncommercial  English — 
please!  Two  of  us  are  not  accountants. 
Define  your   Filial    Balance   Sheet." 

The  man  addrest  was  perhaps  forty 
years  of  age,  and  bore  the  indefinable 
but  unmistakable  stamp  of  a  prosperous 
citizen  of  the  world.  He  knocked  the 
ash  from  the  tip  of  his  cigar  with  a 
daintily  manicured  finger  in  replying: 
"In  everyday  English  then,  I  would 
ask  what  does  a  man  who  has  gained 
maturity  of  years,  and  who  has  ful- 
filled the  letter  of  his  duty  to  his  par- 
ents, owe  to  his  mother?"  Obligation  to 
her  was  the  theme  that  began  the  dis- 
cussion. "One  moment — please!"  check- 
ing an  exclamation  with  a  courteous 
gesture.  "Let  me  draw  up  the  'sheet!' 
The  mother  has  brought  him  into  the 
world  without  his  permission.  I  digress 
to  remark  here  that  the  clause  in  the 
prayer-book  thanking  God  for  'creation' 
ought  to  be  stricken  out.  'Gratitude  for 
preservation'  is  all  right.  Our  lad,  then, 
owes  nothing  to  his  mother  on  that 
score.  Once  landed  on  what  the  hymn- 
maker  calls  'Life's  happy  shore,'  the 
Law  obliges  her  to  feed  and  clothe, 
lodge  and  educate  him  in  a  style  be- 
coming her  means 
and  station.  It 
also  enjoins  kind 
treatment.  It 
would  punish  cru- 
elty or  neglect. 
Call  Dame  Jus- 
tice a  stepmother 
if  you  like.  She  is 
the  children's  best 
friend.  Until  our 
youth  is  twenty- 
one,  she  keeps  a 
sharp  eye  upon 
what  are  loosely 
styled  'his  nat- 
ural protectors.' 
Here  then  stands 
our        American 


citizen  with  the  ballot  in  hand.  The 
mother  (leaving  the  father  out  of 
the  question — he  is  usually  too  busy 
downtown  to  think  of  training  his 
offspring) — the  boy's  mother  has  kept 
the  law  in  spirit,  if  you  will — certainly 
in  letter.  Behold  the  product  of  her  in- 
dustry! To  borrow  and  adapt  the  lan- 
guage of  Holy  Writ,  she  has  done  only 
that  which  it  was  her  duty  to  do.  The 
community  would  have  cried  out  against 
her  if  she  had  fallen  short  of  this. 
Grant  that  her  son  has  obeyed  her  in 
all  things.  He  is  honest,  respectable  and 
able  to  play  a  man's  part  in  the  world. 
That  was  all  she  expected  of  him. 
It  happens,  we  will  say,  in  about  one 
per  cent  of  the  sons  who  are  thus  edu- 
cated and  equipt  for  the  main  business 
in  life — that  of  earning  a  decent  living 
for  themselves  and  families — that  the 
maintenance  of  the  old  mother  is  added 
to  the  labor  of  bringing  up  his  own 
family.  Only  yesterday  I  heard  all 
manner  of  objurgations  hurled  at  a  fel- 
low who  let  his  mother  enter  an  Old 
Ladies'  Home,  he  paying  a  premium  of 
five  hundred  dollars  to  secure  her  ad- 
mission. 'What  if  she  were  willing  to 
go  to  the  Home?'  demanded  one  irate 
dame,  when  I  dared  put  an  inquiry.  'So 
much  the  more  ungrateful  and  unnat- 
ural in  him!  He  ought  to  have  given 
her  a  home  of  her  own!' 

"I  dared  not  risk  a  riot  by  suggest- 
ing that  she  would  be  as  essentially  a 
pauper  and  charity-patient  in  the  lat- 
ter case  as  she  can  ever  be  in  the  Old 
Ladies'  Home.  But  I  thought  it  with  all 
my  heart,  soul  and  strength ! 

"Their  accounts  are  balanced  with 
perhaps  a  credit-entry  of  five  hundred 
dollars  to  him.  She  owes  him  a  home 
and  comfort  so  long  as  she  lives.  Thus 
stands  the  Filial  Balance  Sheet!" 

Opposition  came  from  an  unlooked 
for  quarter.  The  second  man  of  the 
party  was  older  than  the  orator  by  a 
dozen  years  or  more,  plainer  in  visage 
and  in  demeanor.  He  tossed  a  half-con- 
sumed cigar  over  the  railing,  and 
brought  down  his  fist  upon  the  table: 

"Man  alive!  what  are  you  talking 
about?  Why,  she  is  his  MOTHER!" 


THE  MARCHING  MEN 

BY  HARRY  KEMP 

The  brown  lads,  the  brave  lads  go  marching  down  the  street; 
It  sets  one's  head  a-whirling, — the  motion  of  their  feet! 
Their  legs  go  swinging,  swinging,  in  row  on  rhythmic  row, 
As  down  the  street,  down  the  street  the  marching  soldiers  go. 
They  are  stepping,  stepping,  stepping  as  if  they  hummed  a  song 
That  soon  must  burst  in  thunder  a  mighty  million  strong.    .   .    . 

The  Kaiser,  0,  the  Kaiser,  if  he  had  seen  this  hour 

When  first  he  dreamed  a  vanquished  world  lay  sprawled  beneath  his  power, 
Had  taken  thought,  had  taken  thought,  and  then  had  paused  again 
Before  he  roused  the  valor  of  all  these  marching  men! 


I  slipt  away  under  cover  of  the  laughi 
that  greeted  the  "argument,"  and 
sought  refuge  and  composure  in  my 
room.  To  say  that  I  was  horrified  and1 
angry  would  convey  a  feeble  impression 
of  the  tempest  that  raged  in  my  soul 
for  the  next  half -hour.  Then  reason  and 
the  common  sense  the  speaker  had  in- 
voked rallied  to  cooler  meditation. 

SINCE  this,  my  initiatory  lesson  in 
one  branch  of  Modern  Phase  of 
Thought,  I  have  purposely  provoked 
dissertations  upon  what  my  first  pro- 
fessor in  this  line  (not  I)  named  "The 
Filial  Balance  Sheet."  With  the  result 
that  I  cannot  disguise  from  myself  the 
truth  that  the  fluent  spokesman  of  the 
veranda  has  no  preemptive  right  to  his 
views.  They  are  echoed  boldly  by  many 
men  and  not  a  few  women  in  the  "high- 
er walks  of  life."  Speculations  upon 
"What  do  I  owe  my  mother?"  have  not 
as  yet  filtrated  to  the  substratum  of 
Society.  From  this  soil  I  shrewdly  sus- 
pect may  have  sprung,  by  some  natural 
law  of  Evolution,  the  honest  citizen 
who  in  one  furious  exclamation  sup- 
plied me  with  the  only  cogent  argument 
— cogent  and  unanswerable — that  I 
have  gleaned  from  wordy  conflicts. 
"Man  alive!  she  is  his  MOTHER!" 
My  story  bears  a  date  anterior  to  the 
adaptation  into  English  recitative  by 
Yvette  Guilbert,  of  a  French  legend 
which  I  would  fain  put  into  the  memory 
and  heart  of  every  growing  child. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  familiar 
with  it.  We  cannot  con  too  often  and 
analyze  too  earnestly  the  divine  lesson 
wrapt  in  the  tale  of  which  I  offer  a 
brief  outline: 

The  dissipated  son  of  a  loving 
mother  was  wildly  enamored  of  a  beau- 
tiful courtezan  who,  dreading  the  influ- 
ence of  his  mother  over  him,  made  him 
drunk  and  then  agreed  to  accept  his 
proposals  upon  one  condition.  He  must 
murder  his  mother  and  bring  to  the 
siren  the  mother's  heart  while  it  was 
still  warm  and  palpitating  with  life. 
The  youth — crazed  by  passion  and  wine- 
— killed  his  mother  that  night,  enclosed 
the  heart  in   a   casket  and  ran  at  full 

speed  by  a  short 
cut  thru  the  wood 
separating  him 
from  the  castle  of 
the  enchantress. 
In  his  haste  he 
stumbled  and  fell 
with  such  violence 
as  to  break  the 
casket.  As  he  lay, 
panting  on  the 
earth,  his  ear 
close  to  the  brok- 
en box,  he  heard 
a  faint  murmur 
from  the  poor 
bleeding  heart: 
"O,  my  dear  son! 
are    you    hurt?" 
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SHOOT  STRAIGHT  AND  LIVE  STRAIGHT 


RAYMOND  B.  FOSDICK'S  COMMON-SENSE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  AT  THE  TRAINING  CAMPS 


n 


I 


F    a    man    doesn't    live    straight,    he 
can't    shoot    straight,"    insisted    this 
young    Princeton    man,    summing    up 
much  in  little  for  the  Secretary  of  War. 

"Of  course,"  granted  the   Secretary. 

"Then  why  not  give  troops  a  chance  to 
live  straight?"  queried  Mr.  Fosdick,  com- 
ing at  a  new  evangel  of  national  efficiency 
with  characteristic  insistence. 

The  Secretary  inquired  "How?"  For  he 
was  deeply  interested  then,  and  so  deeply 
interested  since  then  that  it  has  been 
rumored  that  he  would  almost  rather  be 
Fosdick  than  the  Secretary  of  War!  That 
is  why  he  has  had  so  many  midnight  sup- 
pers with  this  anomalous  settlement-work- 
er and  lawyer  who  has  led  the  whole  United 
States  army  into  a  gigantic  social  work 
that  isn't  a  fad  or  a  fancy  but  the  sheerest 
common  sense  in  the  world. 

I  went  to  him,  to  ask  him  about  this  new 
social  work,  which  is  truly  one  of  the  fine 
gifts  of  the  war.  I  told  him  what  I  had 
heard  about  him  and  the  Secretary  of  War. 
r.nd  then  I  inquired  "How?" 

"Well,"  he  began,  leaning  back  easily  in 
an  uneasy  swivel  chair,  comfortable  in  a 
room  with  its  November  windows  wide 
open,  "let  me  try  to  illustrate  how." 

"How,"  I  interposed,  "to  make  men  live 
straight  so  that " 

"- — so  that,"  he  resumed.  Mailing,  "they 
can  shoot  straight." 

I  pointed  out  how  disastrous  neglect  of 
social  welfare  abroad  had  been  ;  I  reminded 
him — what  he  well  knew — that  in  the  first 
naming  six  months  of  the  war  one 
of  the  major  belligerents  had  more 
men  disabled  by  a  single  social 
blight  than  by  all  the  holocausts  of 
enemy  bullets  and  shell.  Then  he 
came  at  his  problem  squarely  : 

"I  was  in  Columbus,  New  Mex- 
ica," — he  went  there  as  a  special 
agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hy- 
giene— "shortly  after  Villa  went 
riding  thru  the  town.  Now  Colum- 
bus isn't  much  of  a  town!" 

He  laughed  infectiously — it  was 
perfectly  plain  his  windows  were 
not  up  to  speed  all  coming  guests! 

"Columbus  isn't  much  of  a 
town,"  he  went  on.  "And  Villa 
wasn't  much  of  a  general,  tho  he 
taught  us  a  lot.  I  guess." 

Then    he   went  on  :    "Well,   T    was 

standing    there    in    Columbus    one 

torrid,  lazy  day.  Here,  on  one  side 
of  the  railway  was  this  town, 
which  hasn't  a  very  large  popula- 
tion even  when  all  are  borne.  And 
on  the  other  side  of  tin'  railway 
there  were  r>ooi)  American  troops." 

He  leaned  forward  and  said  eas- 
ily yet  impressively:  "Now  expe- 
rience shows  that  the  moment 
troops  get  a  half  hour  free  they 
hurry   off  to   town." 

lb-  said  they  did  exactly  that  in 
Columbus,   New   Mexico. 


BY  DONALD  WILHELM 

"They  used  to  stroll  over,"  he  said. 

"What  for??  I  inquired. 

He  turned  his  palms  up  with  a  quick 
jerk  of  his  wide  shoulders.  "()  to  hang  over 
the  rotten  bars " 

He  continued  :  "It's  curious,"  he  smiled, 
"isn't  it? — that  there  has  been,  tradition- 
ally, a  notion  that  troops  are  made  to  do 
nothing  but  fight,  and  the  tougher,  morally, 
we  could  make  them  the  better  troops  they 
would  be."  Then  he  leaned  over  the  table — 
over  the  three  tables  jammed  together  to 
make  a  right  angle,  and  a  desk — and 
snapped  out  this:  "Well,  I  made  up  my 
mind  then  that  if  ever  I  got  a  chance  at 
a  situation  like  that  I  would  crack  it  hard." 

And  then,  after  a  little  pause:  "It  hap- 
pened, when  we  went  to  war,  that  Mr. 
Baker  asked  me  if  there  was  anything 
we  could  do  about  it." 

"You  said ?" 

"I  said  I  thought  there  was." 

And  there  was ! 

Thus,  where,  hard  by  army  camps,  there 
used  to  be  saloons,  now  there  are  camp 
exchanges  Where  men  can  meet  and  buy 
anything  they  want.  Where  once,  in  the  eve 
of  battle,  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
was  straighter  and   narrower  still  and   the 


else  there  isn't  a  camp  at  all  like  that 
formerly  there  in  Columbus  "where,"  as 
Mr.  Fosdick  said,  "there  wasn't  a  thing  to 
compete  with  the  town — not  a  healthful 
thing  for  those  5000  men  to  do — not  a 
thing  to  thwart  the  undesirable  factors 
that  existed  in  all  those  border  towns! — 
not  a  place  where  fellows  could  go  to 
write  letters,  no  decent,  interesting  shows, 
no  sports,  no  homes — for  all  along  the  bor- 
der the  fact  that  you  wore  a  uniform  barred 
you  from  nearly  all  decent  homes." 

He  paused,  waiting,  perhaps  for  the 
usual  question,  "What,  then?" 

"Well,  the  men  went  to  the  devil!  For 
they  were  men  of  spirit,  and  when  men  go 
to  war  they're  full  of  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture." 

And  so  we  had  a  border  army  that  was 
not  a  contented  army,  and  it  is  only  a  con- 
tented army,  this  young  enthusiast  insists, 
that  is  a  fighting  army. 

And  now  the  armies  are  contented  — 
even  in  the  cantonments  full  of  men  called 
by  the  selective  draft  the  morale  is  simply 
marvelous.  Health — mental,  physical — and 
happiness,  it  seems,  go  along  together  and 
men  live  straight,  and  shoot  straight,  be- 
cause that  is  the  patriotic  and  American 
thing  to  do;  because  this  vigorous  young 
man  with  "push"  and  "punch"  and  "pep" 
bristling  thruout  his  vocabulary  learned  in 


Super* 


"blues"  regularly  followed  the  army;  now. 
by  dint  of  Fosdick  and  the  Secretary  and  years  gone  by.  in  New  York  City  settle- 
their  admirable  corps  of  aides,  physical  ments  particularly,  the  philosophy  of 
directors,  minstrels  and  musicians,  movies  human  betterments  and  the  duties  of  eiti- 
and  Harry  Lauders  and  theaters  and  much     Zeus     to     their     communities —learned,     in 

short,  social  consciousness.  He  was, 
with  other  social  workers,  intent 
on  showing  cities  the  science  in 
social  work,  and  now,  of  a  sudden, 
he  is  showing  nations,  with  Uncle 
Sam  by  all  edds  the  greatest  so- 
cial worker  ever ! 

"The  Commission  on  Training 
Camp  Activities,"  he  said,  "works 
regularly  with  two  elements.  There 
is  the  negative  element — the  elim- 
ination of  vicious  factors-  the  ab- 
solute repression  of  them  :  second, 
and  this  is  far  more  important, 
there  is  the  constructive  element  to 
take  tho  place  of  the  negative, 
which  we  try  to  eliminate  entirely. 
It  isn't  enough  to  put  verboti  »■ 
signs  along  tho  roadside.  You  must 
offer  a  challenge  greater.  So 
have  gone  in  for  hard  physical 
athletics  for  everything  that  will 
bring  out  the  competitive  instincts 
in    the  men. 

This  isn'l    a   namby-pamby  busi 
nesx.  n, it    bj    a   long  Bbot,   We  are 

getting    punch    in    things.    We    want 
the   men    to   gel    punch    into   things 
punch  "    he    paused    fur   a    word 

with    mo  I  e  "punch." 
"Pep,"   I   suggested, 
"Yes,"  he  pursued.  "Punch,  ami 

pep,    J  es.    and    point  !' 

He  gets  push   ami   punch   and  pep 

MS 


isimi    the    recreation    of    nil    our    troops    doesn't 
Mr.     Fosdick     much     time     to    enjoy     his     own 
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and  point  into  everything 
he  says,  this  greatest  of 
all  social  workers.  He 
goes  at  his  problem,  there 
in  his  vigorous  icy  room, 
like  a  man  putting  in  his 
paces  in  a  shower  bath. 

"We  want  shows,  thea- 
ters, boxing  —  anything 
that  will  absorb,  health- 
fully, these  millions  of 
young  men.  anything  that 
will  broaden  their  out- 
look, anything,  even  if  it 
shocks  our  more  conserv- 
ative brethren,  some  of 
whom   protest." 

"Protest?"  I  repeated. 

"Yes."  he  said,  with  a 
swish  of  his  arm  truly 
Rooseveltian.  "We  have 
letters  protesting  against 
our  theaters,  against  our 
prize  fights.  But  the  men 
want  things  like  that; 
they  want  things  with 
pep  and  punch,  with  all 
the  push  and  pull  of  real 
war.  They  want  to  bump 
into  their  fellows  and  un- 
derstand them." 

Then  he  paused,  and 
there  was  just  a  trace  of 
a  smile  about  his  lips  and 
eyes. 

I  asked  him  what 
amused  him. 

"Why,"  he  said,  beginning  to  laugh,  "the 
other  day  a  top  sergeant  in  one  of  the 
camps  was  calling  the  roll.  He  sneezed  and 
six  Lithuanians  stepped  from  the  ranks." 

His  laugh  boomed,  out  of  the  window  ! 
"They  thought  the  sergeant  had  called 
their  names !"  he  explained.  And  then  seri- 
ously :  "In  one  of  the  camps  there  are 
more  than  ten  thousand  men  who  cannot 
read  or  write.  They  came  down  from  the 
mountains.  Many  of  them  had  never  seen 
a  town  or  city  ;  some  had  never  been  out 
of  pasture!  They  wanted  to  learn.  The  de- 
mand for  elementary  books  passes  belief 
altogether;  and  the  demand  for  other  books 
is  tremendous,  and  we  have  libraries  at 
every  camp  as  a  result  and  we  are  going 
further  than  that :  We  are  going  to  have 
a  good  book  ready  at  hand  for  every  sol- 
dier any  moment  he  wants  one. 

"O,  they  come  from  everywhere,  these 
young  Americans.  They  want  to  learn 
everything  then  can  learn.  That  is  why  we 
have  over  a  thousand  classes  now  in  one  of 
the  camps  and  are  entering  on  the  biggest 
kind  of  an  educational  program.  They  want 
to  learn,  but  you  have  to  teach  them  as 
Americans  like  to  be  taught.  I  mean  that 
when  a  young  friend  of  mine  tried  to  re- 
vise the  table  manners  of  a  group  about 
him  in  one  of  the  camps  he  gave  up  the 
job  as  a  bad  one.  at  the  end  of  the  very 
first  day." 

He  laughed  again.  "This  young  fellow 
went  to  the  hospital,  admitting  he  had  got 
the  kick  instead  of  the  halter."  Vet  it  is 
perfectly  possible  to  lead  them.  They  will 
follow  leadership  if  you  make  it  interest- 
ing and  cooperative  make  them  get  into 
things  heart  and   soul." 

The  best  example  of  how  best  to  get  co- 
operation and  enthusiasm  among  the 
millions  is  a  very  simple  one.  There  was  a 
commanding  officer  in  one  of  the  canton- 
ments. He  was  of  the  old  school :  he  had 
doubts  about  the  efficacy  of  the  new  so- 
cial work.  One  evening  he  dedicated  him- 
self to  the  development  of  a  singing  army. 
And  this  is  why — to  quote  a  younger 
officer : 

"Between  five  and  six  thousand  men  par- 


Con?  missioner  Fosdick  believes  in  putting  punch  and  pep  into  social  welfare 

ticipated  in  the  most  inspiring  evening  I 
have  ever  enjoyed.  When  everybody  sang 
'The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic'  and 
Harry  Barnhart  got  the  soldiers  empha- 
sizing 'Glory !  Glory !  Hallelujah !  His 
Truth  Is  Marching  On!'  you  should  have 
seen  the  faces  glowing  under  the  lights. 
The  camp  became  inspired.  The  men 
cheered  and  cheered.  Then  the  Southern 
boys  called  for  'Carry  Me  Back  to  Old 
Virginny'  and  'My  Old  Kentucky  Home.' 
Then  we  sang  'A  Perfect  Day'  and  'My 
Hero.'  Then  they  called  for  'Old  Black  Joe.' 
The  harmony  was  wonderful.  Automobiles 
way  out  on  the  road  tooted  their  horns  and 
it  was  ten  minutes  before  the  enthusiasm 
subsided.  We  sang  from  eight  o'clock  until 
ten  o'clock,  and  ended  with  'The  Star  Span- 
gled Banner.'  I  have  never  heard  this  song 
sung  before.  The  commanding  officer  came 
forward  after  the  singing  and  said  it  was 
the  greatest  thing  that  he  had  ever  listened 
too." 

"And  yet,"  insists  Mr.  Fosdick,  "we  are 
just   finding  out  how." 

AND,  indeed,  a  whole  essay  might  be 
written  on  the  significance  of  even  an 
attempt  to  ascertain  how!  And  such  an 
essay  might  gain  by  a  contrast  between  any 
of  our  great  cantonments — between  any  of 
these  gigantic  universities  full  of  youth 
with  their  hopes  and  dreams — and  such 
an  institution  as  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor, 
where  old  men  in  blue  roam  about  waiting 
hopelessly,  even  impatiently,  to  die. 

"These  boys  want  to  learn,"  Mr.  Fos- 
dick  says.  "They  want  to  learn  all  they 
♦•an  learn,  especially  bow  to  live  straight 
so  they  can  shoot  straight!  They  come  to 
us  from  small  towns  and  big  towns,  from 
farms  and  cross-road  villages,  open-minded  ! 
We  have  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  reach 
all  the  young  men  of  the  nation.  We  realize 
that. 

We  are  trying  hard  to  the  end  that 
the  nation  shall  have  better  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  to  the  end  that  they  will  come 
back  from  war — yes,  from  war! — bigger, 
broader,  better  men,  physically  and  men- 
tally, in  thoughts  and  aspirations." 


He  said  that  the  whole 
problem  is  a  study  in 
contacts,  and  that  the 
men  produced  are  prod- 
ucts of  their  everyday 
contacts. 

"It's  a  problem  in  effi- 
ciency, then?"  I  queried. 
"Strictly,"  he  said,  at 
once.  "I  am  interested  in 
it,  and  the  Government 
is,-  as  a  problem  in  effi- 
ciency. We  are  far  more 
interested  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  men  than  in 
their  morals.  We  put  it 
up  to  the  men  on  that 
ground.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
which  is  doing  wonderful 
work,  puts  it  on  the 
ground  of  morals  and 
clean  living." 

Then  he  went  forward, 
a  little,  to  the  future, 
when  I  asked  him  what 
will  be  the  influence  of 
these  men,  when  return- 
ing, on  American  life  and 
industry. 

"One     phase     of     that 

question    has    come    home 

to  me,"  he  said — and  it  is 

a     phase,     by     the    way, 

about    which    one    might 

write    another    essay.    "I 

know  that  men   will   not 

suffer    for    democracy    on 

European  battlefields  and   then  come  back 

and  suffer  in  industry.  There  are  going  to 

be  a  great  many  reorganizations." 

He  rose  and  stretched  quickly,  a  second 
later,  stirring  out  of  his  chair,  moving  to. 
glancing  out  the  open  window,  pining,  no 
doubt,  for  a  ride  in  his  Ford,  out  to  see 
Ins  small  family,  to  get  his  golf  sticks  and 
make  for  the  links,  which  he  has  not  seen 
for  many  a  day — not  much  since  he  was 
Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  and  Commissioner  of  Ac- 
counts under  Mayor  Gaynor !  For  he  has 
been  very  busy,  even  as  now  he  is  busy, 
writing  books,  and  studying  civic  problems 
here  and  abroad,  with  endless  persistence 
investigating  all   social   problems. 

"This  work  here  under  the  commission 
is  only  a  part  of  a  vastly  larger  movement," 
he  said  conclusively. 

"We  are  going  to  see  a  better  America, 
after  the  war,  as  result  of  this  movement 
and  its  development  of  social  consciousness. 
For  the  war  makes  possible  an  evolution 
that  years  and  years  of  educational  work 
ordinarily  could  never  have  accomplished. 
What  would  take  hundreds  of  years  the 
war  has  achieved  in  a  few  months.  And  it 
has  given  direction  to  our  evolution ;  we 
know  that  democracy  is  our  goal." 

I  asked  him  about  social  work,  with 
which  he  was  engaged  for  many  years,  part 
of  the  time  professionally. 

He  answered  that  he  could  not  feel 
pacifically  about  the  war,  as  many  of  the 
social  workers  do. 

"Well,  every  social  worker,"  I  suggested, 

"has  a  little  of  the  woman  in  him " 

He  laughed. 

I  explained  that  nearly  all,  concerned  as 
they  are  every  day,  with  conservation  of 
human  life,  make  human  life  this  first 
concern. 

"At  any  rate,"  he  said  at  last,  "we  shall 
send  an  efficient  army,  efficient  physically 
as  no  army  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
been,  and  strong  as  Americans  have  ever 
been  in  their  devotions,  too.  For  they  will 
live  straight.  And  that  means  they  will 
shoot  straight,  too." 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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WHAT  AMERICA  NEEDS  NOW 

BY  HENRY  FORD 
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WE  must  think  more  about  machin- 
ery. If  this  war  is  to  be  won,  it  will 
be  won  by  the  nation  that  knows 
best  how  to  use  tools  and  machinery  ;  that 
knows  the  secret  of  quantity  production 
thru  standardization  of  one  model.  I  have 
been  disappointed  to  find  our  Government 
planning  different  sizes  and  kinds  of  equip- 
ment and  machinery  where  one  model  could 
be  used. 

Ships  can  be  built  faster,  better 
and  cheaper  if  standardize/l  to  a  single 
model.  One  model  makes  possible  produc- 
tion in  enormous  quantities,  reduces  cost 
and  improves  quality.  In  this  standardiza- 
tion lies  the  secret  of  American  industrial 
power,  and  we  need  our  industrial  power 
in  this  war. 

From  a  distance  I  thought  the  best  work 
in  Washington  would  be  done  by  civilian 
aids.  On  my  recent  visit  there  I  have  seen 
something  of  the  army  officers.  They  have 
a  discipline  and  training  that  is  needed  by 
the  country  at  large.  Their  influence  should 
spread. 

Our  Government  must  never  abandon  the 
barracks  and  army  camps  that  are  being 
built. 

"When  peace  comes  the  world  will  be 
ready  for  disarmament.  The  people  will  un- 
derstand the  wrong  of  killing  each  other. 
The   German   will   see    that   the   American 


and  the  Frenchman  he  went  out  to  kill 
arc  just  as  good  as  he  is,  and  the  American 
will  feel  the  same  way  about  the  German, 
too. 

Then  we  must  develop  a  great  national 
army  for  training  all  our  young  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one. 
We  can  bring  them  together  from  farms 
and  cities  in  the  wintertime  to  the  bar- 
racks and  training  places  provided  by  the 
Government. 

YOUNG  Americans  need  discipline.  In 
this  service  army  the  Government  can 
teach  them  order  and  train  them  to  work. 
They  should  have  a  few  hours  of  gymnas- 
tice  and  drill,  and  five  or  six  hours  of  work 
in  a  factory  every  day.  Near  each  encamp- 
ment there  can  be  located  a  few  factories 
for  tractors  and  other  implements  that 
farms  need. 

Our  branch  assembly  plants  for 
motor  cars  have  proved  to  us  that  the 
whole  of  a  factory  does  not  have  to  be  con- 
gested in  one  place.  One  mother  plant  can 
send  the  patterns,  raw  castings  and  forg- 
ings  to  dozens  of  branch  plants,  each  em- 
ploying 2000  or  3000  men.  Designing  and 
management  will  center  at  the  mother 
plant,  so  that  supervision  of  these  branch 
plants   will   be   simple. 

A   part   of   this   national    training   army 


of  young  men  can  be  moved  to  places 
where  big  work  for  the  nation  is  under 
way.  They  can  build  dams,  straighten  riv- 
ers, develop  irrigation  work  and  aid  in  con- 
structing good  roads  that  will  bring  our 
people  closer  together.  In  this  way  the 
workmen  would  always  be  kept  near  to  the 
land. 

The  United  States  must  save  its  labor 
power.  Transportation  for  armies  mid  sup- 
plies is  a  basic  need  "i"  wartime.  Kail- 
roads  alone  cannot  handle  the  freight.  The 
Germans  are  reported  t<>  have  moved  re- 
cently an  army  of  800.000  men  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  front  by  auto 
trucks.  The  Ford  plant  can  produce  2000 
one-ton  trucks  daily,  and  its  production 
can  be  increased  in  a  few  weeks  to  .'!000. 
Each  truck  can  haul  eight  soldiers  with 
full  equipment. 

During  the  first  month  our  shop 
could  furnish  trucks  to  haul  an  army 
of  4S0.000  men,  thereafter  for  720.000  men 
in  each  month.  Each  workman  can  manu- 
facture a  truck  in  fifteen  days. 

We  are  ready  to  furnish  the  Govern- 
ment these  trucks  at  shop  cost  without 
profit.  I  will  take  no  profit  from  anything 
produced  for  any  Government  during  the 
war.  I  despise  the  profiteer  who  makes 
money  out  of  war. 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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Take  Efficiency  Home  with  You 


Ask  the  Plan  and 
Purchase  Depart- 
ment ofThelnde- 
pendent  for  fur- 
ther suggestions 


Letters  are  so  easily  misplaced. 
Try  a  lile  like  this,  compact 
and  easy  to  use.  with  an  alpha- 
betical  index.   It   costs    75c   to   $1 


This  little  telephone 
attachment  permits 
talking  in  a  low 
voice,  almost  a  whis- 
per.  Cost,   $2.50  to  $4 


Right  by  the  easy  chair,  un- 
der the  lamp,  is  the  place 
for  this  book  trough  and  mag- 
azine rack.  It  costs  $9  to  $12 


A  vadium  clock  that  will  tell 
you  the  time  in  the  dark.  It 
looks  well  on  a  desk  or  in 
a  boudoir,  and  the  leather 
case  folds  flat  to  protect  it 
when    traveling.    $18    to    $65 


There  are  dozens  of  uses  for  a 
common  sense  binder  like  this 
one ;  try  it  for  loose  sheets  or 
for   clippings.    Cost,    $1   to    $2.75 


A  movable,  adjustable,  convenient, 
friendly,  100%  efficient  electric 
lamp.  You'll  find  a  use  for  it  in 
every  room  of  the  house,  and  prob- 
ably on  the  porch,  too.   It  costs  $10 


On  this  calendar  a  red 
line  moves  over  each  com- 
pleted day.  It  has  an  at- 
tractive leather  fraimeand 
stand.    Cost,    $1.50    to    $4 


Is  it  hard  to  find  a  suitable 
t  place  to  keep  etchings  en- 
gravings, maps  or  large 
prints?  The  folio  and  stand 
on  the  left  prevents  their 
being  mussed  and  makes  it 
convenient  to  show  them. 
It    costs    from    $60    to    $100 


No  more  piles  of  sheet  music 
disfiguring  the  top  of  the 
piano !  Put  them  away  in  a 
cabinet  like  this,  indexed  and 
accessible.    Cost,    $12    to    $15 


The  desk  below  is  a  model  of  space- 
saving.  It*  provides  a  place  for  you  to 
keep  your  books  and  writing  materials 
and  phonograph  records,  and  it/  looks 
well   in   the    room.    Cost,    $60.50    to   $78 


An  orderly  cabinet  for  piano-player  rolls. 
It  fits  on  top  of  the  cabinet  for  sheet 
music    illustrated    above.    Cost,    $9    to    $13 


The  scrapbook  on  the 
right  is  especially  de- 
signed for  pictures  and 
clippings  on  the  war. 
It    costs    from    50c    to    $1 


An  unusually  good  way  to  keep 
phonograph  records  is  in  a  cab- 
inet like  this  that  is  also  a 
stand  for  the  machine.  The  disc 
records  are  filed  in  envelopes 
and  indexed  and  the  tray  pulls 
out  so  that  you  can  run  thru 
them    easily.    Cost,    $15    to    $25 
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OVER  THERE  WITH  PERSHING 

BY  EDWARD  EARLE  PURINTON 

DIRECTOR   OF   THE   INDEPENDENT    EFFICIENCY    SERVICE 


ONE  of  the  quickest  ways  to  rise  in 
the  world  is  to  get  close  to  the  man 
at  the  top.  The  history  of  any  great 
enterprize  merely  shows  how  a  great  leader 
picked  and  trained  for  his  organization  the 
men  who  could  and  would  be  leaders  them- 
selves. If  you  want  to  earn  fast  promotion, 
you  should  find,  and  learn  from,  the  recog- 
nized leader  in  your  business  or  profession. 

War,  to  the  finish  of  the  Kaiser,  is  now 
the  business  and  profession  of  the  young 
and  strong  men  of  this  nation.  So  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  be  first  in  war  should  be  the 
personal  problem  and  overwhelming  pur- 
pose of  each  of  the  5,000,000  men  who  may 
be  called  upon  to  help  save  the  world  from 
destruction. 

Who  is  the  leader  in  the  business  of 
making  war?  How  can  you  meet  him? 
How  and  what  can  you  learn  from  him? 
These  are  questions  that  every  man  of 
military  age  and  a  vertical  spine  should 
be  asking  at  once,  with  his  head,  heart  and 
hands  bent  on   reaching  the  right  answer. 

Who  is  the  military  man  all  American 
young  men  should  follow  and  study?  Gen- 
eral Pershing.  He  is  the  best  trained  and 
best  equipt  leader  of  the  best  trained  and 
best  equipt  army  the  United  States  ever 
saw.  He  is  the  first  commander  of  an 
American  army  to  put  war  on  a  straight 
business  footing,  that  every  business  man 
the  world  over  is  bound  to  respect.  He  is 
the  only  general  in  the  world  war  with 
enough  man  power  and  material  resources 
back  of  him  to  ensure  victory.  He  is  the 
first  and  only  warrior,  since  time  began,  to 
lead  a  host  of  millions  of  powerful  men 
from  one  country  to  another,  solely  on  a 
mission  of  defense  and  deliverance  equal  to 
that  of  the  early  Crusades,  but  every  man 
of  the  expedition  armed  from  tip  to  toe 
with  the  science  and  experience  of  the  mod- 
ern war  machine. 

If  you  had.  been  present  fifty  million 
years  or  so  back  yonder,  when  the  world 
was  made,  and  if  the  fates  had  offered  you 
a  cosmic  field  glass,  to  look  down  the  ages 
and  across  the  map  of  the  world,  spying 
out  the  best  time  and  place  in  which  to  be 
:i  soldier  and  do  a  soldier's  work — you 
couldn't  have  settled  the  matter  better  than 
to  choose  this  war  to  fight  in.  this  country 
to  fight  from,  this  crusade  to  fight  for,  this 
man  Pershing  to  fight  with  ! 

How  can  you  know  and  study  Pershing? 
You  don't  have  to  meet  him  face  to  face — 
tho  you  are  likely  to  if  you  go  to  France. 
It  isn't  how  a  man  looks  to  you,  or  how 
he  shakes  hands  with  you,  that  makes  you 
acquainted  with  him.  but  rather  how  he 
lives  and  works,  thinks  and  feels,  plans, 
moves,  and  pushes  on  to  his  goal ! 

The  time  to  study  a  big  man  is  when  he 
is  living — not  a  hundred  years  after  he  is 
dead.  You  can  emulate  a  living  hero — you 
can  only  imitate  a  dead  hero.  The  man  de- 
termined to  succeed  can  do  nothing  better 
than  watch,  closely  and  persistently,  a  big 
niiin  who  is  now  doing  big  things. 

How  and  what  can  you  learn  from 
Pershing?  As  an  American  soldier  actual 
or  potential,  what  can  you  make  your  first 
and  best  move  along  this  line?  The  most 
important  feature  in  a  lofty  structure  is 
the  foundation  ;  likewise,  the  most  im- 
portant feature  in  a  lofty  human  career 
is  the  foundation.  Let  us  observe  the 
foundation  of  this  career. 

John  Joseph  Pershing  was  born  Sep- 
tember 13,  lSi(>0,  in  Laclede,  Missouri.  lie 
<-ame  from  Missouri  and  is  still  "from  Mis- 


souri"— nobody  can  fool  him.  He  has  al- 
ways been  different  from  most  young 
Americans,  who  are  fooled  in  their  ex- 
penditure of  money,  fooled  in  their  choice 
of  friends,  fooled  in  their  ideas  about  work, 
fooled  in  their  preparation  for  a  career, 
fooled  in  their  attitude  toward  life. 

Pershing  was  born  in  a  one-story  house 
that  was  little  more  than  a  cabin.  The 
elder  Pershing  was  originally  a  section 
foreman,  later  a  country  storekeeper. 
Young  John  was  highly  favored — he  had 
no  "social  standing."  The  man  who  stands 
on  his  own  feet  has  no  need,  no  desire,  for 
a  social  standing. 

The  elder  Pershing  had  been  thru  the 
mill.  He  had  learned  how  to  meet  and 
overcome  adversity.  This  lesson  he  planted 
early  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  boy. 
Furthermore,  he  impressed  on  the  lad  very 
clearly,  and  somewhat  sternly,  that  the 
family  expected  him  to  achieve  something 
worth  while,  and  he  had  no  time  to  waste 
if  he  was  going  to  be  ready.  So  young  John 
formed  the  habit  of  looking  ahead,  plan- 
ning everything  out,  following  a  straight 
business  method,  working  steadily  and  pa- 
tiently toward  the  accomplishment  of  a 
given  purpose.  From  boyhood,  when  he  set 
his  jaw  on  a  proposition  he  had  the  grip 
of  a  bulldog.   Nobody   ever   considered    the 
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boy  a  genius,  and  he  gave  no  sign  of  special 
talent  for  military  leadership.  As  a  rule, 
it  isn't  the  genius  who  goes  to  the  top — 
it  is  the  ordinary  man  who  thinks,  works, 
plans,  fights  and  prays  while  the  genius, 
poor  fool  that  he  is,  dreams  of  a  garland 
of  fame  crowning  a  bed  of  roses. 

But  John  made  a  business  of  getting  his 
lessons.  If  he  was  a  trifle  short  on  bril- 
liance, he  was  very  long  on  backbone. 
Therefore  he  carried  with  him  such  an  air 
of  self-determination,  self-propulsion,  self- 
possession,  self-conviction,  as  to  make  him 
a  leader  at  an  early  age.  His  teachers  liked 
him  because  he  was  studious  and  con- 
scientious ;  his  parents  liked  him  because 
he  was  obedient  and  thoughtful ;  the  boys 
liked  him  because  he  was  fearless  and  inde- 
pendent ;  the  girls  liked  him  because  he 
was  courteous  and  gentle  ;  everybody  liked 
him  because  he  was  truthful  and  clean. 

The  boy  knew  how  to  respect  and  obey 
the  word  of  his  elders.  Not  many  youths  are 
like  him  today.  As  Americans,  we  disre- 
gard the  advice  of  experience  probably  to 
a  greater  degree  than  the  people  of  any 
other  nation.  We  have  substituted  the  am- 
bition of  action  for  the  authority  of  age. 
This  folly  has  already  cost  us  billions  of 
dollars  in  preparing  now,  thirty  years  be- 
hind time,  to  hold  our  own  against  the  or- 
ganized discipline  of  Germany,  based  on 
the  wisdom  of  age  and  experience.  A  youth 
who  has  never  learned  to  obey  will  never 
learn  to  command. 

Do  not  conclude,  from  this  recital  of 
precocious  and  preeminent  virtues,  that 
young  John  was  a  pale,  precise,  goody- 
goody  boy  of  the  sissy  or  mollycoddle  type. 
Far  from  it.  He  had,  for  example,  the  reg- 
ular appetite  of  a  regular  boy ;  he  devoured 
apple  pie  with  a  relish  ;  he  found  that  a 
certain  kind-hearted  lady,  whom  the  neigh- 
bors affectionately  called  Aunt  Susan,  made 
extra  good  apple  pie — thereupon  he  made 
a  friend  of  Aunt  Susan,  who  fed  him  on 
the  best  pies  in  town. 

The  boy  did  not  plan  to  be  a  soldier.  He 
expected  to  study  law.  But  he  did  not  know 
where  to  get  the  money  or  opportunity  for 
a  legal  education.  So  he  kept  his  eyes  open 
for  every  possible  chance  in  that  direction. 
Fate  lifts  the  man  who  does  no  leaning. 
The  best  chance  a  youth  ever  gets  is  the 
one  he  makes  by  a  resolution  to  advance. 

One  day.  while  a  normal  schoolboy,  he 
saw  a  notice  in  a  newspaper  of  an  exam- 
ination for  a  cadetship  at  West  Point.  He 
wondered  if  he  could  make  it.  He  thought 
if  he  won  the  cadetship  he  might  learn  a 
lot  of  things  that  would  he  useful  in  the 
later  practise  of  law.  and  perhaps  the  con- 
nection he  might  form  at  West  Point  would 
open  the  way  to  the  study  of  law.  But  he' 
had  no  "pull"  of  any  kind,  he  didn't  know 
anybody  who  could  help  him  out.  and  his 
friends  thought  the  idea  foolish  if  not  al- 
together crazy,  of  going  to  a  military  sch... I 
when  you  expected  to  be  a   lawyer! 

But  John  had  his  mind  set  and  he  saw 
no  obstacles.  When  you  stop  to  look  at  a 
hindrance  in  your  path,  you  have  lost  si^ht 
of  the  thing  you  are  p>iii;r  after.  And  If 
your  friends  never  call  you  foolish,  the 
world  will  never  call  you  wise.  When  peo- 
ple doubt  yoUX  wisdom,  the  way  to  answer 
them  is  to  keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open, 
and  your  mouth   shut. 

John  wasted  no  time  Bhooting  off  blank 
cartridges  of  ambition.  He  made  his  method 
of  study  for  tin'  cadetship  as  businesslike  as 

his  purpose  was  bold,   lie  Inquired  all  about 
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the  examination,  found  the  application 
would  be  based  on  certain  exact  forms  of 
knowledge,  and  the  applicant  who  knew 
the  most  would  be  appointed.  John  went 
to  it.  John  won.  How  did  he  win?  Be- 
cause, out  of  a  large  number  of  applicants, 
many  of  them  brighter  and  wealthier  than 
himself,  he  knew  enough  to  answer  one 
question  more  than  any  of  the  others.  At 
every  turn  upward  in  the  narrow  path  of 
Fate,  there  is  room  for  only  one  man — the 
man  who  knows  one  thing  more  or  who 
does  one  thing  better  than  all  the  other 
men  who  walk  beside  him. 

John's  first  position  was  the  headship 
of  a  colored  school  in  the  village — an  un- 
desirable job  at  a  miserably  poor  wage. 
But  the  regular  teacher  had  left,  suddenly, 
no  one  there  but  John  Pershing  could  and 
would  take  his  place  and  fill  out  the  regu- 
lar term,  so  the  little  colored  children  would 
not  fall  behind  in  their  studies.  He  taught 
that  school  as  well  as  tho  he  had  been  a 
private  tutor  of  a  millionaire  youth  at  a 
big  salary.  The  clue  is  here  to  a  secret  of 
Pershing's  great  success :  Do  the  nearest 
thins,  as  well  as  it  can  be  done. 

The  young  man's  idea  of  promotion  ran 
something  like  this :  Get  prepared,  and 
forget  being  promoted.  The  plan  seemed  to 
work,  as  it  raised  Pershing  from  an  In- 
dian fighter  on  a  Western  prairie  in  1887 
to  commander  of  the  American  armies  on 
the  battlefields  of  France  in  1917.  He  has 
earned  every  promotion,  and  always  by  the 
habit  of  finding  and  filling  a  great  need 
for  public  service. 

THIS  war,  unlike  any  other  war,  has  made 
the  American  army  a  giant  business 
organization.  The  newspaper  correspond- 
ents in  France  when  Pershing  arrived  sent 
back  as  their  first  report  the  news  that  the 
general  tackled  the  war  project  with  the 
speed,  energy  and  efficiency  of  a  corpora- 
tion president  handling  a  huge  business 
concern  !  This  fact  means  something  more 
than  the  achievement  of  maximum  results 
by  the  American  forces.  It  means  that  you 
are  going  to  get  a  business  training  of  a 
new  and  highly  valuable  sort,  by  the  largest 
American  business  organization  ever 
known.  When  you  come  back  from  the  war. 
the  results  of  this  training  will  shortly  ap- 
pear, and  will  be  immensely  advantageous 
to  you.  Let.  us  note  a  few  of  the  business 
methods  and  principles  adopted  by  General 
Pershing. 

The  largest  corporations  are  generous 
with  employees.  This  policy  is  not  only  fair 
it  pays.  Our  Government  is  generous  with 
its  soldiers.  Not  only  is  the  American  fight- 
ing man  given  a  salary  higher  than  that 
of  any  other  soldier  in  the  world,  but  the 
expense  of  training,  supplying  and  caring 
for  him  is  the  greatest  by  far.  To  every 
time  that  Germany  spends  $14  on  putting 
a  man  in  the  field,  our  Government  spends 
on  the  same  object  more  than  $40. 

Another  principle  of  good  business  is  to 
see  that  employees  are  well  fed.  A  soldier 
in  France,  writing  home,  says  in  plain 
American  language.  'We  get  good  grub, 
and  plenty  of  it."  An  American  soldier  has 
a  daily  ration  of  better  quality,  larger 
quantity  and  more  variety  than  any  other 
soldier  on  the  lighting  front.  The  meals 
include  plentiful  amounts  of  the  same  fond 
the  soldier  has  when  lie  is  home — fresh  and 
canned  vegetables,  potatoes  and  rice  and 
other  cereals,  white  bread  and  white  sugar, 
stewed  fruits,  coffee,  and  other  American 
dishes.  And  every  soldier  has  an  allowance 
daily  of  twenty  ounces  of  fresh  beef,  or  six- 
teen ounces  of  bacon  or  salmon.  There  are 
no  "meatless"  and  "wheatless"  days  in  the 
army — only  the  poor  civilian  who  stays  at 
home  has  to  do  without  meat  and   wheat. 


Furthermore,  twice  a  week,  Sunday  and 
Wednesday,  the  American  soldier  gets 
American  pie — real  pie  with  a  luscious  fill- 
ing and  a  well-done  crust.  It  may  be  that 
the  early  boyhood  fondness  of  General 
Pershing  for  American  pie  has  something 
to  do  with  this  commendable  feature  on  the 
bill  of  fare. 

Another  modern  first  aid  to  business  is 
the  card  index  plan.  This  has  been  worked 
out  fully,  so  that  the  record,  location  and 
condition  of  every  fighting  American  who 
goes  to  France  will  be  known  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington,  without  error  and 
without  delay.  If  you  should  happen  to  be 
hurt,  prompt  notification  will  be  sent  your 
nearest  relatives  in  the  United  States.  So 
long  as  your  friends  do  not  hear  from  you, 
they  may  know  with  absolute  certainty 
that  you  are  safe.  The  many  spies  and 
poison-mongers  of  the  Kaiser  in  this  coun- 
try will  attempt  to  frighten  thousands  of 
American  families  whose  boys  are  in 
France.  Don't  let  your  family  give  the 
slightest  heed  to  the  paid  liars  of  the  Prus- 
sian gang — tell  your  family  to  remember 
you  are  safe,  unless  they  receive  an  official 
communication  to  the  contrary  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Another  business  principle  of  today  is  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  accidents  and 
injuries  of  all  kinds  to  employees.  The 
marvels  of  medical  science  in  the  present 
war  have  reduced  the  mortality  rate  beyond 
all  comparison.  If  you  go  to  France  under 
Pershing,  you  will  have  ninety-four  chances 
in  a  hundred  to  come  back  alive.  Should 
you  be  wounded  enough  to  go  to  a  hospital, 
you  have  ninety-five  chances  in  a  hundred 
of  a  short  stay  and  a  happy  recovery-  On 
such  a  big  stake  as  you  are  playing  for. 
a  6  per  cent  risk  is  a  mighty  low  hazard. 
Another  business  procedure  is  the  dele- 
gation of  authority  and  responsibility.  The 
German  army  officers  have  neglected  this 
principle — they  will  be  found,  ultimately, 
to  have  organized  the  German  army  to 
death.  The  German  soldier  is  a  machine. 
The  American  soldier  is  a  man.  This  fact, 
this  difference,  will  finally  spell  victory  for 
the  American.  The  German  hates  to  fight 
alone,  he  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  the 
open,  in  the  air,  in  all  hand-to-hand  per- 
sonal encounters.  He  has  not  been  taught 
to  think  and  act  for  himself.  You  will  be 
taught  just  this.  When  Pershing  gives  you 
an  order,  he  leaves  you  to  carry  it  out. 
He  treats  you  like  a  man  of  intelligence 
and  initiative.  The  method  works  in  war, 
as  it  does  in  business. 

The  ideal  of  a  broad-gauge  business  con- 
cern is  to  be  a  genuine  democracy,  where 
men  are  judged,  rewarded,  promoted,  strict- 
ly on  merit.  But  our  homes,  colleges  and 
churches  have  yet  to  attain  this  ideal — 
most  of  them  allow  some  form  of  pedantry 
or  snobbery  to  flourish  apace.  Not  so  in 
Pershing's  army.  Here  every  man  learns 
practical  democracy. 

Another  business  rule  is  conformity  to  a 
scientific  method  and  a  fixt  schedule.  Army 
life  and  training  will  here  be  invaluable  to 
you.  Every  day  will  be  a  short  course  in 
personal  efficiency.  You  could  hardly  dupli- 
cate it  anywhere — certainly  not  without 
paying  a  large  fee  to  a  modern  efficiency 
engineer  for  special  advice.  Your  whole  day 
under  Pershing,  from  5:30  a.  m.  to  G  p.  m.. 
is  timed  for  you  to  the  minute,  and  the 
most  effective  action  for  every  possible  oc- 
casion is  demonstrated  by  experts,  to  the 
finest  detail.  When  you  return  from  France, 
your  knowledge  of  time-study  and  motion- 
study  will  be  a  great  asset,  wherever  you 
are,  whatever  you  do. 

Another  excellent  business  procedure  is 
to  give  employees  the  right  sort  and  amount 
of    recreation.     You    will    get    this    under 


Pershing.  No  other  army  in  history  pro- 
vided such  a  wealth  of  sports,  amusements 
and  relaxations.  Two  hours  every  evening 
are  spent  thus.  Wednesday  afternoon  is  a 
half  holiday.  Sunday  belongs  to  the  soldier, 
with  the  daily  machinery  of  war  put  aside. 
Your  work  in  France  will  be  hard,  but  only 
hard  enough  to  be  healthful. 

Another  business  principle  holds  that 
personal  feelings  must  be  subordinated  to 
the  good  of  the  company.  The  sooner  you 
learn  this  lesson,  the  better  soldier  you  will 
be.  You  will  probably  find  your  most  un- 
ruly feeling  is  your  natural  abhorence  of 
the  idea  of  killing  a  man.  You  cannot  afford 
to  indulge  this  feeling — you  may  lose  your 
life  because  of  it.  Remember  that  when  you 
are  killing  a  Prussian  you  are  not  killing 
a  man.  The  Prussian  you  are  fighting  has 
ceased  to  be  a  man.  He  is  only  the  embodi- 
ment of  a  hellish  idea.  You  are  killing  the 
idea — not  the  man.  The  Kaiser  has  already 
killed  his  soul  worse  than  you  can  kill  his 
body.  The  most  merciful  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  kill  as  many  Germans  as  possible, 
and  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Another  business  principle  demands  that 
the  leader  of  the  enterprise  be  a  born  lead- 
er, able  to  stir  ambition,  loyalty  and  en- 
thusiasm. A  stronger,  better  leader  than 
Pershing  would  be  hard  to  find.  He  resem- 
bles Kitchener  in  appearance,  and  even 
more  in  action.  He  is  always  on  the  go. 
He  has  the  fire  and  snap  that  American 
youths  admire.  The  right  qualities  of  lead- 
ership are  that  a  man  should  be  stern  but 
not  harsh,  quick  but  not  rash,  keen  but  not 
cruel,  proud  but  not  haughty,  firm  but  not 
prejudiced,  clean  but  not  prudish,  calm 
but  not  hard,  shrewd  but  not  selfish,  brave 
but  not  heedless,  kind  but  not  soft.  Persh- 
ing has  these  qualities. 

YOU  have  the  biggest,  hardest  job  ever 
given  to  a  soldier  to  complete.  But.  if 
you  are  a  man,  you  would  not  want  an  easy 
job.  The  American  boys  at  the  front  are 
glad  they  went  to  war.  They  have  come  to 
glory  in  the  game.  All  thru  the  letters  they 
write  back  home  runs  a  strain  like  this — 
"making  a  soldier  of  me  made  a  man  of 
me."  One  brave  splendid  fellow,  dying, 
voiced  the  feeling  of  the  others  when 
he  sent  a  last  message  to  his  comrades  and 
friends :  "It  was  worth  far  more  than  it 
cost." 

The  future  of  the  world  is  up  to  you. 
The  safety  of  your  home  and  loved  ones  de- 
pends on  you.  The  faith  of  a  hundred  mil- 
lion people  looks  to  you.  The  hope  of  Chris- 
tiandom  lies  in  you.  The  strength  of  a  man 
to  defend  his  own  surges  to  victory  thru 
you.  And  the  light  of  a  just  God  leads 
you  on. 

We  have  marching  orders  for  you — orders 
straight  from  Pershing.  He  has  spoken  to 
you  thus  :  "Hardship  will  be  your  lot,  but 
trust  in  God  will  give  you  comfort ;  tempta- 
tion will  befall  you,  but  the  teachings  of  our 
Saviour  will  give  you  strength.  Let  your 
valor  as  a  soldier  and  your  conduct  as  a 
man  be  an  inspiration  to  your  comrades 
and  an  honor  to  your  country."  Then 
Pershing  set  his  jaw,  and  made  another  re- 
mark, for  you  to  heed,  remember,  and  make 
good.  "Germany  can  be  beaten,  Germany 
must  be  beaten,  Germany  WILL  be  beat- 
en." 

Follow  these  marching  orders,  and  in 
years  to  come,  when  the  peace  of  conse- 
crated power  that  you  have  brought  the 
world  fills  your  own  life  with  blessing  and 
the  hearts  of  your  loved  ones  with  a  great 
joy  and  pride  in  the  deeds  you  have 
wrought,  you  will  be  infinitely  glad,  thru 
life  and  perhaps  thru  eternity,  because 
you  were  one  of  our  boys — Over  There  with 
Pershing. 


December  15,  1917 


THE     INDEPENDENT 
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Interior  of   an   Austin    Standard   No.    2   Factory-Building    recently   completed   for  the   Cleveland  Tractor   Co.,  Cleveland,   Ohio. 


18,000  Square  Feet  in  26  Days 

— 4  Days  Ahead  of  Time 

THE  Cleveland  Tractor  Company  moved  into  this  building  26  working- 
days  after  date  of  order.  The  building  was  ordered  October  11, 
1917.  The  owner's  acceptance  is  dated  November  22.  Notwithstanding 
9  days  of  heavy  rain,  the  building  was  ready  4  days  ahead  of  time. 


The  building  is  an  Austin  Standard 
No.  2  30-day  Factory-Building,  90  feet 
wide  and,  in  this  case,  200  feet  long. 

This  was  not  a  "rush"  job.  Austin 
Standard  Buildings  are  ready  in  design 
and  detail;  basic  costs  are  known  and 
the  essential  materials  are  in  stock  ready 
for  shipment. 


The  Austin  Company 

INDUSTRIAL  BUILDERS  * 


Three  standards  are  sold  on  guaranteed 
30- working-day  delivery;  four  standards 
on  guaranteed  60-day  delivery,  and 
two  standards  (multiple  story  buildings) 
in  longer  time. 

The  Austin  Company  takes  the  entire 
responsibility  from  design  to  delivery, 
guaranteeing  cost  and  time  of  completion. 


Cleveland 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
New  York 
Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia 


16210   Euclid   Avenue 
Penobscot  Building 
Merchants'  Bank  Bldg. 
217  Broadway 
House    Building 

Bulletin   Building  \ 


Eddy  4500 
Cherry  3894 

Main  6428 

Barclay  8886 

Court  1 193 

Spruce  1 291 

Race       40 1 7 


^-rTt^O-W        I    C*A.      3Llt.t  WO 


'Co*«T.    Cjth^x.    5a5m 
/       »»  *V  It"  Kiu.i 


9   B*'ck   Wan. 


2.9-0  £.'  C    C    Col. 


SO    O'    C    C     CoCi 


2.9-oi"  c  c  Co*:* 


90'  O"  Oot  To    Oot 


Cross-Section  of  an   Austin   Standard   No.  _•   Factory-Building,  delivered  complcti    in    iny  reasonable  length   in    to   working 
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_.  _,.  ,,_..  „  ,lL  The  National  Board 
The  Big  "Bit"  of  the  of  the  Young  Wom. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  en's  Christian  Asso- 

ciation has  organized  a  War  Work  Council 
for  the  more  effective  assistance  of  the  na- 
tion in  the  present  hour  of  crisis.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  come  from  every  section 
of  the  country  and  the  scope  of  their  work 
extends  even  to  Russia.  $1,000,000  is  set 
aside  for  the  support  of  volunteer  helpers 
and  the  maintenance  of  cafetarias  and  so- 
cial centers  for  the  women  of  Europe  who 
are  in  need  of  the  assistance  which  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  can  give  them.  $900,000  is  to 
be  expended  in  establishing  hostess'  houses 
at  every  training  camp  and  cantonment  in 
the  United  States.  Thirty-two  of  these 
houses  are  already  built  or  building.  No 
hostess'  house  is  ever  erected  except  at  the 
special  request  of  the  commandant  of  the 
camp,  assuring  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  that  it  is 
needed. 

Nor  are  the  women  of  America  forgotten. 
Thousands  of  women  and  girls  have  been 
called  to  work  for  the  Government  in 
emergency  factories  at  industries  created 
by  the  war.  Frequently,  these  girls  find  no 
good  place  to  eat  or  sleep  in  the  mushroom 
industrial  centers  that  have  sprung  up 
around  the  cantonments.  To  solve  this  hous- 
ing problem  the  sum  of  $500,000  has  been 
appropriated.  Cafeterias  will  be  built  in 
this  country  as  they  are  planned  to  be 
built  in  Russia.  In  one  way  and  another 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  expects  to  spend  the  whole 
of  a  $4,000,000  budget  on  war  work  by  the 
first  of  next  June  and  to  make  every  penny 
of  it  count. 

T    .  One  of  the  best  conceived 

I  he  Lafayette  plaus  fu[.  organizing  en- 
Association  lightenment  about  the  war 
has  been  worked  out  by  the  war  extension 
service  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  war  information  leaflets  published 
by  the  university  define  with"  some  detail 
the  different  methods  available  by  educa- 
tional  institutions  for  instructing  the  pub- 
lic. One  is  the  establishment  of  extension 
centers  in  the  different  parts  of  the  state 
where  courses  may  be  given  by  qualified 
members  of  the  university  faculty  on  mod- 
ern international  politics  under  the  aus- 
pices of  a  local  director.  Other  suggested 
methods  are  more  informal  public  lectures, 
correspondence  courses  with  college  credit, 
reading  courses  without  credit,  the  prep- 
aration and  publication  of  bibliographies 
relating  to  the  war,  the  distribution  of 
approved  books  to  rural  or  small  town 
libraries,  the  publication  of  pamphlets  and 
articles  by  members  of  the  university 
faculty,  the  preparation  of  a  weekly  uni- 
versity news  letter  telling  of  the  patriotic 
work  done  in  the  state  and  its  distribution 
to  the  press,  and  the  preparation  of  de- 
bate subjects  and  outlines,  patriotic  pro- 
grams and  essay  competition  subjects  for 
schools  and  private  societies  or  community 
centers.  Many  of  these  things,  perhaps  all 
of  them,  are  now  being  done  by  state  uni- 
versities in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
but  North  Carolina  none  the  less  deserves 
credit  for  combining  them  in  one  compre- 
hensive plan. 

Among  other  interesting  suggestions  of 
the  war  extension  service  of  the  university 
there  is  one  for  the  organization  of  state 
"Lafayette  Associations"  for  the  study  of 
American  history  and  the  organization  of 
local    patriotic   effort.    The    public   schools. 
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including  alike  students,  parents  and  grad- 
uates, will  form  the  framework  around 
which  these  associations  may  be  built.  Be- 
sides the  immediate  task  of  war  service, 
the  associations  are  urged  to  foster  com- 
munity feeling  by  "the  revival  of  folk  cus- 
toms, ballads  and  songs ;  a  Harvest  Home 
festival ;  a  Shakspere  festival ;  a  pageant 
of  county  history  at  the  school  commence- 
ment :  in  some  cases  even  dramatic  repre- 
sentation of  aspects  of  community  life  such 
as  has  been  successfully  carried  out  in  cer- 
tain communities  in  North  Dakota." 

TT        ,.      .  ,       ,.  In  the  early  days  of 

How  the  Advertiser    commerce    the    man 

Protects  the  Buyer  who  bought  or  sold 
had  to  make  a  study  of  two  things,  the 
value  of  commodities  and  the  value  of 
precious  metal  which  then,  as  now.  was 
the  recognized  medium  of  exchange.  Money 
had  to  be  weighed  as  carefully  as  coal  must 
be  weighed  today  and  examined  for  im- 
purities and  adulterations  as  carefully  as 
we  must  now  test  jewelry.  What  made  the 
difference?  One  thing;  a  Governmental 
symbol  stamped  on  the  coin  ;  in  other  words 
a  trademark.  Today  only  very  suspicious 
people  bite  every  coin  they  take  in  or  make 
it  ring  on  the  counter  and  only  a  lunatic 
would  carry  the  kitchen  scales  every  time 
he  went,  to  the  bank. 

The  trademark  has  done  almost  as  much 
for  some  commodities  as  Government  mill- 
ing has  done  for  gold  and  silver.  As  Secre- 
tary John  Sullivan,  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  recently  put  it :  "A 
well-known  trademark  is  an  asset  of  price- 
less value  for  a  good  article,  but  it  would 
be  sure  death  for  a  bad  one,  for  in  that 
case  it  would  be  not  a  guarantee  but  a 
warning' to  the  buyer.  It  would  help  him 
to  identify  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good;  to 
avoid  the  one  and  choose  the  other.  The 
greatest  achievement  of  modern  advertising 
is  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world's  merchandizing  it  protects  the 
buver ;  it  makes  buying  both  easy  and 
safe." 

_,,      A  ,  .,  At   a   recent  confer- 

The  Automobile       once  of  the  Automo. 

Industry  Mobilized  bile  Industries  Com- 
mittee with  army  and  navy  officials,  Chair- 
man A.  W.  Copland,  of  the  committee, 
pledged  the  men,  material  and  equipment 
of  550  automobile  plants  and  10S0  parts 
and  accessories  makers  for  the  war  re- 
quirements of  the  nation.  Among  the  men 
enlisted  in  the  national  service  is  Henry 
Ford,  erstwhile  pacifist  and  always  an  or- 
ganizer of  efficient  production.  He  agreed 
to  stop  the  manufacture  of  pleasure  cars 
and  devote  his  plant  to  the  production  of 
tractors,  ambulances,  aircraft  engines  and 
other  war  necessities.  It  is  estimated,  to 
mention  only  one  of  many  economies 
achieved  by  the  patriotic  action  of  Mr. 
Ford,  that  2(10,000  tons  of  chrome  vana- 
dium steel  will  be  released  in  a  year  for 
military  purposes  thru  the  closing  of  the 
plant  to  pleasure  car  manufacture.  Within 
a  short  time  .after  Mr.  Ford's  offer  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Government  his  plant  was 
handling  $300,000,000  worth  of  orders  for 
airplane  parts.  Vice-President  Klingen- 
smith,  of  the  Ford  Motor  Gar  Company, 
said  that  the  output  of  the  company  could 
be  increased  to  3000  motor  trucks  a  day, 
if  the  plant  were  wholly  given  over  to 
truck  construction. 

Henry    Ford    himself   has    left   the    auto- 


mobile for  the  ship.  He  joined  the  staff  of 
experts  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion where  he  now  serves  without  pay.  His 
specialty  will  be  the  providing  of  speeding 
up  ideas  and  short  cuts  to  rapid  manufac- 
ture by  introducing  into  shipbuilding  the 
detailed  division  of  labor  which  put  the 
automobile  within  reach  of  the  farmers' 
pocketbook. 

What  Ts  a  "^or  Proch'f,tive  manufac- 

ture  two  things  are  neces- 
Labor  Shortage  sary  :  labor  and  capital; 
or,  since  money  is,  after  all.  only  a  way  of 
handling  and  exchanging  labor  and  ma- 
terials, let  us  rather  say  labor  and  natural 
resources.  In  respect  to  most  of  the  staple 
commodities  necessary  to  feed  and  clothe 
the  people  and,  at  the  present  time,  to 
arm  them  and  carry  them  to  the  front,  the 
United  States  is  abundantly  supplied  from 
the  generous  hand  of  nature.  When  we 
speak  of  a  coal  shortage  we  do  not  mean 
that  the  coal  veins  of  the  country  have  been 
worked  out ;  we  mean  either  that  there  are 
not  enough  miners  to  work  them  or  that 
there  is  not  the  equipment  ready  to  extract 
and  transport  the  coal.  When  we  ask  why 
there  is  not  enough  machinery  to  get  the 
coal  and  not  enough  rolling  stock  to  carry 
it  cheaply  to  the  consumer  we  discover 
again  that  the  machine  parts  factories, 
the  railroad  companies  and  the  makers  of 
railway  supplies  can  find  iron  ore  enough 
in  America  for  their  needs  but  they  lack 
the  labor  necessary  to  get  it  and  make  it 
into  standard  equipment.  If  we  reproach 
the  farmer  for  his  unfilled  acres  and  ask 
why  he  does  not  raise  more  wheat  or  live 
stock  he  reminds  us,  with  a  note  of  exas- 
peration in  his  voice,  that  he  can't  get  a 
good  hired  man  for  love  or  money.  The 
shipping  shortage,  likewise,  proves  on  ex- 
amination to  be  a  shortage  of  lumbermen, 
carpenters,  engine  builders  and  trained 
sailors. 

But  the  population  of  the  United  States 
is  more  than  100,000,000;  the  aggregate 
population  of  all  the  nations  at  war  with 
Germany  is  more  than  ten  times  that.  If 
"labor"  were  a  simple,  uniform  commodity 
that  you  could  dip  up  by  the  bucketful 
wherever  there  was  population  all  our  dif- 
ficulties of  manufacture,  food  production 
and  transportation  would  have  been  solved 
long  ago.  The  President  ^ould  simply  have 
proclaimed  a  labor  conscription  and 
dumped  the  unemployed  of  one  city  onto 
the  abandoned  farms,  sent  the  unemployed 
of  another  to  the  munitions  factories  or  the 
coal  mines,  and  recruited  the  railroads  and 
the  shipyards  from  the  shims  of  a  third 
center  of  surplus  population.  Why  didn't 
he?  Because  if  it  takes  six  months  to  make 
a  civilian  into  a  moderately  competent  sol- 
dier it  takes  at  least  as  long  an  appren- 
ticeship to  turn  a  tramp  into  a  good  farm 
hand  or  make  a  ditch  digger  into  a  skilled 
miner,  and  very  much  longer  to  educate  an 
efficient  naval  architect,  wireless  operator 
or  railroad  manager.  The  so-called  labor 
shortage,  then,  is  not  a  shortage  of  labor 
quantity  but  of  labor  quality.  When  we 
say  "not  enough  copper,"  "not  enough 
milk,"  "not  enough  paper,"  let  us  think 
"not  enough  industrial  education."  The 
world  will  run  short  of  wood  or  petroleum 
some  day,  perhaps,  as  the  advocates  of  con- 
servation warn  us,  but  the  one  essential 
commodity  of  which  we  now  feel  the  lack 
is  trained  intelligence. 
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_ M     <^Z , 


The  complete  course 
arranged  for  home 
study  can  now  be 
purchased    for    only 


Used  in  Government 
Service 

"I  learned  Paragon  Short- 
hand from  the  home-study 
course — the  lessons  alone — 
without  any  further  aid 
whatever.  At  the  end  of  a 
week  I  could  write  the 
system  nicely.  I  am  now 
using  it  in  the  Government 
service,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C, 
and  am  getting  along  O.K. 
On  account  of  my  efficiency 
as  stenographer,  my  salary 
has  been  increased.  I  owe 
my  rapid  advancement  to 
Paragon  Shorthand." — E.  C. 
Alley,  Room  426  Winder 
Bldg.,    Washington,    D.    C. 

In  Court  Reporting 

"I  have  been  the  Official 
Court  Reporter  for  the  Ninth 
Judicial  District  of  Louisi- 
ana for  a  number  of  years, 
using  Paragon  Shorthand  ex- 
clusively. Some  years  ago  I 
learned  this  system  in  seven 
lessons.  With  Paragon  Short- 
hand I  am  able  to  do  any 
kind  of  work  with  as  great 
rapidity  as  the  occasion  may 
demand." — J.  Martian  Ham- 
ley,   Lake   Providence,   La. 

In  Public  Schools 

"As  a  result  of  competitive 
tests,  Paragon  Shorthand 
was  unanimously  adopted  as 
the  exclusive  system  for  the 
Atlanta  High  Schools.  The 
classes  we  have  already  grad- 
uated in  Paragon  are  by  far 
the  best  we  have  turned  out 
during  my  twelve  years'  con- 
nection with  the  schools." — 
W.  C.  Lowe,  Head  of  the 
'Shorthand  Departments.  18 
Avery   Drive,   Atlanta,   Ga. 

Paragon  is  also  being  taught  in  the 
High  Schools  ol  Alton,  III.,  Lafayette, 
I  nd.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  elsewhere. 

In  Big  Corporations 

"I  ;im  grttingalong  fine  with  Paraxon 
Shorthand.  It  Is  all  you  claim  for  it.  It 
is  easy  to  write,  and  as  for  speed — there' s 
no  limit. '—John  wali.hr,  Jr.. 
Standard  Oil  Company,  Sugar  Creek, 
Mo. 

By  Business  Men 

"  I  am  using  Paragon  Shorth.iri'l  in 
making  my  notes  in  the  daily  routine  of 
the  work.  It  is  of  incalculable  help  in 
.lieling  me  in  making  my  own  notes  of 
private  business  matters  relating  to  Inv 
work  in  ambling,  and  I  wish  I  had  taken 
it  up  long  since  " — JOHN  F,  CAH1LL, 
Auditor.  Florence  I-:,  in  I-ight  A.- 
Ut  ill  ties  Co. ,  Florence,  S.  C. 


UNCLE  SAM  wants  y< 
are  ready  to  help. 
Big    business    hous 


you  the  minute  that  you 


lses  are  looking  every- 
where for  shorthand  writers.  Look  in  the  "Want 
Ad"  columns  of  any  daily  paper  in  the  land  and 
you  will  find  that  never  before  has  there  been 
such  a  demand  for  shorthand  writers. 

The  Government  is  asking  all  newspapers  to 
tell  their  readers  that  it  needs  shorthand  writers 
to  help  win  the  war. 

The  New  York  Times  says : 

"A  call  has  been  issued  for  500  stenographers  in  the 
gun  division  of  the  Ordnance  Department  in  Wash- 
ington." 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun  begins  with  these 
headlines : 

"Tests  begun  for  stenographers — 5000  men  and 
women   needed   at    Washington." 

You  can  learn  the  Paragon  Svstem  of  Short 
hand  in  SEVEN  DAYS.  It  is  exactly  what 
we  represent  it  to  be — an  American  invention 
successfully  used  for  many  years  by  thousands  of 
shorthand  writers.  Paragon  Shorthand  writers 
are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
In  England,  Continental  Europe,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Canada,  South  America,  Canal  Zone, 
China,  Philippine  Islands,  and  wherever  English 
speaking  people  are  to  be  found.  It  is  being  used 
in  the  simplest  kind  of  work  and  in  the  most 
elaborate.  Paragon  Shorthand  is  being  used  in 
the  offices  of  the  largest  firms  and  railroads  in 
the  land.  It  is  being  used  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  Government  as  well  as  in  court 
and  convention  reporting. 

Simple,  Accurate,  Easy  to  Read 

Paragon  Shorthand  is  simple,  accurate  and 
rapid,  and  what  is  most  important  of  all,  easy 
to  read  after  it  is  written.  Bear  in  mind  it  is 
nothing  like  the  old  fashioned  systems  that  can 
be  learned  only  after  many  weary  months  of 
hard  study. 

Ask  any  man  01*  woman  who  has  ever  started 
to  learn  Paragon  Shorthand — we  have  their 
names.  They  always  finish  strong.  But  we  know 
that  if  you  ask  any  stenographer  who  has  only 
studied  one  of  the  old  so-called  "standard"  sys- 
tems, you  will  probably  be  told  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  learn  any  system  of  shorthand  in 
seven  days. 

Yet  the  fact  remains,  as  any  of  the  thousands 
of  Paragon  Shorthand  writers  will  tell  you,  that 
they  did  learn  it  in  seven  days.    And  so  can  you! 

The  Speed  of  Paragon 

With  Paragon  you  can  learn  your  shorthand 
in  seven  days — all  of  it.  Then  comes  speed,  easily 
acquired  with  practice.  Many  students  testify 
that  in  two  or  three  weeks  they  were  able  to 
write  Paragon  rapidly  enough  for  all  practical 
needs— many  reporting  from  100  to  125  words 
a  minute. 


Try  This  Lesson  Now 

Take  the  ordinary  longhand  letter  sz&  Elim- 
inate everything  but  the  long  downstroke  and  there 
will  remain  /  This  is  the  Paragon  symbol  for 
D.     It  is  always  written  downward. 

From  the  longhand  letter  *£  rub  out  every- 
thing except  the  upper  part  —  the  circle  — and  you 
will  have  the  Paragon  E.      o 

Write  this  circle  at  the  beginning  of  /  and 
you  will  have  Ed.      / 

By  letting  the  circle  remain  open  it  will  be  a  hook, 
and  this  hook  stands  for  A.  Thus  /  will  be 
Ad.  Add  another  A  at  the  end,  thus  </  and  you 
will  have  a  girl's  name.  Ada. 

From  ^V  eliminate  the  initial  and  final  strokes1 
and  O  will  remain,  which  is  the  Paragon  symbol 
forO. 

For  the  longhand  s?w  .  which  is  made  of  7 
strokes,  you  use  this  one  horizontal  stroke    — 

Therefore,  o     would  be  Me. 

Now  continue  the  E  across  the  M,  so  as  to  add 

D  — thus    /      and   you  will   have  Med.    Now  add 

the  large  circle  for  O,  and  you  will  have       a 

(medo),  which  is  Meadow,  with  the  silent  A  and  W 

omitted. 

You  now  have  5  of  the  characters.  There  are 
only  26  in  all.  Then  you  memorize  26  simple 
word-signs,  6  prefix  abbreviations  and  one  rule 
of  contractions.     That  is  all. 


Our  records  show  that  in  addition  to  the  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  women  who  need  short- 
hand as  a  help  in  their  business  careers,  other 
thousands — business  men,  professional  men,  stu- 
dents, clergymen  and  literary  folk — would  like  to 
know  Paragon  Shorthand  as  a  mere  matter  of 
convenience.  Still  others — fathers  and  mothers 
— would  like  to  give  their  sons  and  daughters  this 
wonderful  advantage  in  order  that  they  may  be 
able  to  be  self-supporting  any  time  it  may  be 
necessary. 

Many  of  these  persons  who  have  not  a  direct 
need  for  shorthand  but  merely  want  it  as  an  in- 
strument of  efficiency  and  a  daily  time  saver 
would  buy  the  complete  course  of  Paragon  Short- 
hand at  a  popular  selling  price.  Therefore,  we 
have  decided  to  make  the  price  so  low  that  every- 
body, not  merely  the  favored  few,  can  have  Para- 
gon Shorthand.'  We  would  rather  sell  100.000 
courses  at  $5.00  than  10,000  courses  at  .$25.00. 

Our  New  Price  $5 

This  is  exactly  the  same  Course  that  has  been  taught 
for  15  years  by  the  inventor — personally  by  mail — at  a 
regular  fee  of  $25  with  separate  examinations  after 
each  lesson.  1  he  author  has  now  arranged  his  whole 
course  in  Seven  Simple  Lessons  with  which  you  can 
teach  yourself  at  home — in  seven  evenings — with  the 
Seven  Lessons  and  the  ingenious  self-examination 
method  devised   by   the   author. 

Think  of  it !  For  Five  Dollars  you  can  have  a  com- 
plete education  in  shorthand — a  life-long  help — not  only 
for  yourself,  but  for  your  wife,  your  children,  or  any 
other  member  of  your  family  or  some  relative  needing 
your  help. 

Send  $5.00  and  if  after  three  days'  examination  you 
are  not  pleased  with  your  investment  we  will  gladly 
refund  your  money  and  pay  the  cost  of  mailing  the 
course  both  ways. 


We  reserve  the  privilege  of  withdrawing  this  offer  without  notice. 

RATION  TN!TT(T(  !T'K  Y[n\\/[F,  5TUT)Y'  DlvPAl^  IW.'N  1 
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PARAGON   INSTITUTE   HOME   STUDY    DEPARTMENT,    119  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City 

Enclosed    find    $5    for    which 

you  are  to  send  the  complete     Name      

Paragon  Shorthand  Course 
postage  prepaid.  If  not  en- 
tirely satisfied    I   may    return     HuxincxH     

it  within  3  days  after  its 
receipt  and  have  my  money 
refunded      without     question.     Addre»n    
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HOW  TO  DELIVER  THE  GOODS 


BY  CLARKSON  LLOYDf 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  MOTOR  SERVICE 


HERE  are  two  pictures.  They  are  not 
posed  or  retouched  pictures.  They 
are  simple  snapshots  taken  at  ran- 
dom by  a  news  photographer  in  the  course 
of  a  day's  assignments.  And  you  can  see 
living  pictures  just  like  them  in  any  city 
on  any  day  when  snow  is  on  the  ground. 

A    man    prominent    in    the    motor    truck 
business  told  me  recently  that  the   hardest 
people  to  interest  in   trucks  are  they  who 
have   been   brought   up   with 
horses     and     who     cling     to 
horses    for   sentimental    rea- 
sons. 

To  me  there  is  something 
very  sentimental  in  the  pic- 
ture showing  the  horse  re- 
clining on  the  snow.  The 
owner  of  this  horse,  who 
prefers  letting  the  animal 
break  its  leg  or  wrench  a  few 
tendons  to  harboring  a  piece 
of  machinery,  must  be  senti- 
mental almost  to  the  point 
of  being  maudlin. 

When  there  were  do  such 
things  as  motor  trucks  we 
had   to   use    horses.    And    in 

the     summer     months,      when 

the  poor  brutes  keeled  over 
from  the  heat,  and  in  win- 
ter, when  they  ^  1  i < !  around 
and  got  hurt,  we  could  only 
feel  sorry  about  it.  There 
was  no  visible  r<  i  roods 

had   to  be  transported.   h 
had  to  transport   them. 

Today  it  is  different.  Horses  are  no 
longer  essential.  There  is  a  truck  for  every 
hauling  need.  They  range  in  carrying  capac- 
ity from  five  hundred  pounds  up  to  seven 
and  even  ten  tons.  Their  motive  powers, 
gasoline,  electricity  and  steam,  make  them 
adaptable  to  every  conceivable  kind  of 
hauling  problem— yes,  even  to  the  trouble- 
some house-to-house  delivery  problem,  ne- 
cessitating innumerable  starts  and  Btops. 

Quite      aside      from      the      sentimental      or 

humanitarian    aspect    of    the    subject,    you 
have  the  economic  and  efficiency  side. 

Have     you     ever    watched     n     hor-e     team 
pulling  a   big  load  on  a  slippery  day?  Its 
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speed  is  usually  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  four  miles  an 
hour  —  barring  accidents. 
Which  is  not  speed  at  all, 
but  merely  a  degree  of  slow- 
ness. And  it  is  seldom  main- 
tained steadily.  Every  so 
often  one  horse  will  begin  to 
slip.  Then  it  gets  into  a 
panic  and  keeps  on  slipping. 
And  the  driver 


A  device  that  gives  grip 
to    a    smooth-tread    tire 


Equipt  to  drive  thru  snoio 


is     obliged     to 

Stop  for  a  while,  standing 
still  while  the  horse  regains 
its  composure.  For  if  he  does 
not  stop  the  horse  will  fall. 
And  what's  an  hour  more  or 
less  to  a  driver? 

If  you  were  to  go  into  the 
office  of  the  horse  user  it  is 
quite  likely  that  you  would 
find  it  full  of  adding  ma- 
chines, visible  typewriters, 
dictating  machines,  time 
clocks  and  otber  modern 
equipment.  This  apparent 
paradox  springs  from  the 
strange — but  common — truth 
that  the  last  place  the  aver- 
age man  looks  in  for  leaks 
is  his  shipping  department. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  an  ounce  of  motor- 
ized efficiency  in  the  delivery 
department  is  worth  several 
hundredweight  of  pretended 
admiration  for  horseflesh. 
At  this  time,  it  is  of  prime  importance 
I"  gel  things  done.  Delays,  which  in  normal 
periods  might  be  of  little  importance,  may 
today  be  the  cause  of  serious  trouble.  Horse 
transportation  systems  are  wasteful,  of 
time,  of  money,  of  men,  of  labor — all  things 
that  should  be  conserved.  .Motor  trucks  are 
a  war  time  economy  which  demand  the 
serious  consideration  of  every  business 
man. 

Illustrated  on  this  page  are  those  devices 
designed  to  keep  trucks  moving  thru  the 
thickest  snow  and  slush.  Tho  somewhat 
different  in  design  they  are  similar  in  prin- 
ciple  in   that   they  afford   traction   on   sur- 


faces which  the  average 
smooth-tread  truck  tire  would 
not  grip.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
give  you  the  addresses  of  the 
manufacturers  on   request. 

Most  motor  trucks  are 
equipt  with  magneto  ignU 
tion  and,  as  you  doubtless 
know,  cranking  an  engine 
on  the  magneto  on  a  cold 
day  is  rather  arduous.  This 
is  because  it  is  hard  to 
an  engine  by  hand  fast 
make     the     magneto     produce 


turn      over 
enough     to 

a  spark  hot  enough  to  ignite  low  grade  gas 
in  a  cold  engine.  There  are  two  remedies. 
One— the  obvious  one — is  to  install  a  bat- 
tery and  coil  for  starting  purposes.  This 
gives  easy  starting,  but  adds  a  unit  that 
demands  attention.  And  unless  a  generator 
be  added  also — which  is  expensive — the 
battery,  half  the  time,  will  be  out  of  the 
car,  being  charged.  The  alternative  is  to 
equip  the  magneto  with  what  is  known  as 
an  impulse  starter.  This  is  absolutely  me- 
chanical. It  simply  revolves  the  magneto 
armature  faster  than  its  ordinary  starting 
speed   and    furnishes  a   hot   spark. 


Chains  afford  traction  if  the  tires  ivon't grip 
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The  Motor  Truck — 
First  Aide  to  Aviation 

In  the  aviation  corps,  a  degree  of  depend- 
ability hitherto  unthought  of  is  essential. 

Repair  parts,  fuel,  labor  must  be  mobilized 
with  clock-like  certainty.  The  lives  of  highly 
trained  men  and  the  most  vital  issues  hinge 
upon  each  unit  doing  promptly  and  perfectly 
the  duties  placed  upon  it.  Trucks  must  meet 
regular  routine  unfailingly  and  still  be  equal 
to  emergency  demands. 

Federal  100%  All-truck  construction  makes 
the  Federal  ideal  for  the  most  severe  of  field 
requirements.  For  eight  years;  Federals  have 
demonstrated  their  stamina,  day  in  and  out 
under  the  hardest  conditions. 

Federals  are  built  for  one  purpose  only — 
the  maximum  of  service.  They  stand  for 
"Performance"  wherever  trucks  are  used. 

One  to  Five  Ton  Capacities 
Write  for  "Federal  Traffic  News" 


Federal 

Motor  Truck 

Company 


Federals  delivering  air- 
planes to  the  aviation 
field,  "somewhere  in 
New  Jersey."        
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A  FEW  miles  out  from  Atlanta  is  Camp  Gordon, 
model  war-city.  This  great  cantonment,  in 
which  now  dwells  and  drills  a  part  of  the  nation's 
new  army,  is  a  marvel  of  engineering  achievement. 
So  vast  is  it  that  it  takes  15  minutes  for  a  fast  train 
to  pass  by. 

Camp  Gordon  consists  of  block  after  block  of  barracks,  ware- 
houses and  other  structures,  including  a  base  hospital  of  28 
buildings.  It  is  thoroughly  equipped  in  every  way  to  insure  the 
welfare  of  its  military  population. 

It  was  built  in  little  more  than  3  months  from  general  studies 
made  by  the  War  Department — adapted,  directed,  completed ! 
To  supervise  this  important  government  contract,  Lockwood, 
Greene  &  Co.  had  a  staff  of  14-5  men  constantly  on  the  works 
directing  from  8,000  to  10,000  workmen. 

Camp  Gordon  is  a  notable  example  of  Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co. 
service— an  engineering  service  adaptable  to  any  industrial  project. 

If  you  propose  an  industrial  undertaking,  write  our  nearest 
office  for  booklet,  "industrial  Buildings." 

LOCKWOOD,     GREENE     &     CO.,     ENGINEERS 
Boston,  60  Federal  Street  Chicago,  38  S.  Dearborn  Street 

Atlanta,  Healey  Building  New  York,    101   Park   Avenue 

LOCKWOOD,    GREENE  &    CO.    OF    CANADA,    Ltd.,    Montreal,    P.   Q. 


The   Independent 


Will  Make  a  Most  Acceptable 
CHRISTMAS    GIFT 


[The  University  of  Chicago 
HOME 
STUDY 
MthYetr     U.of  C.(Div.M)Chic»«o,IlL   a 


in  addition  (o  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For    detailed    in- 
formation addreaa 


Memorial  Tablets 

JNO.  WILLIAMS.  INC. 

Established    1875 

Bronze    Foundry 

550  West  27th  St.,  New  York 

ILLUSTRATED    BOOKLET    FREE 
LINCOLN      MEDALLION,      zVi       INCHES      DIAMETER 
IN    CAST    BRONZE,    $1.00    POSTPAID        
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Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the 
nerve-center  of  civilization  ;  history  is  being 
made  at  this  world  capital.  The  Pathfinder's 
illustrated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear,  im- 
partial and  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affairs 
during   these  strenuous,  epoch-making  days. 


Nation's  Capital 

itter  of  15c  in  stamps  or  coin  will  bring  you  I  the  Pathfinder 


The  little  matter  of  15c  in  stamps  or  coin  will  bring  you  I  the  Pathfinder 
13  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  weekly,  published  at 
the  Nation's  center,  for  the  Nation ;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the 
world  and  tells  the  truth  and  only  the  truth ;  now  in  its  25th  year.  This  pa- 
per fills  the  bill  withoutemptying  the  purse:  it  costs  but  $1  a  year.  If  you 
want  to  keep  posted  on  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  expense 
of  time  or  money,  this  is  your  means.  If  you  want  a  paper  in  your  home 
which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertaining,  wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  you  would  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  everything 
clearly,  fairly,  briefly— here  it  is.  Send  15c  to  show  that  you  might  like  such  4  paper,  and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  on  probation  13 
weeks.    The  15c  docs  uot  repay  us.  but  wc  arc  glad  to  luvcst i  u  new  Uicuds.    Tha  Pathfinder!  Box  39      .  Washington,  D.  C. 


Remarkable  Remarks 

Elsie  Jams — I  am  by  nature  enthusi- 
astic. 

Ed  Howe — T  do  not  love  my  neighbor  as 
myself. 

Francisco  Villa— I  will  be  magnani- 
mous in  victory. 

George  M.  Cohan — Far  be  it  from  m  ■ 
to  slam  Broadway. 

Mr.  Balfour— No  sane  man  will  try  to- 
democratize    Germany. 

Mrs.  Jack  London — God  bless  all  wom- 
en of  the  British  Isles. 

Admiral  von  Tirpitz — Our  military  se- 
curity lies  in  Belgium. 

General  Smuts — Keep  your  eye  ou  the 
future  in  South  Africa. 

W.  L.  Brownell— The  man  who  thinks- 
he  can,  is  right  about  it. 

Emperor  William— We  are  fighting  for 
faithfulness,  justice,  and  truth. 

Irvin  S.  Cobb — Switch  engines  are  no- 
torious for  keeping  early  hours. 

W.  H.  Taft — How  many  men  would 
care  to  appear  in  vivid  pink  pajamas? 

John  D.  Rockfeller,  Jr.— One  needs 
no  letters  of  introduction  to  reach  God. 

Cardinal  Gibbons — I  have  a  firm  and 
abiding  faith  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  na- 
tions. 

Preston  M.  Nolan — A  live  bulldog  can 
readily  be  distinguished  from  a  dead  one' 
by  twisting  his  tail. 

Dr.  B.  Wallace  Hamilton — Never  use^ 
a  sweet  or  highly  flavored  tooth  paste  or 
dentifrice  for  children. 

Ex-Ambassador  Gerard — The  Kaiser 
told  me  he  would  stand  "no  nonsense  from, 
America  after  this  war." 

David  Lloyd  George — The  war  has; 
been  prolonged  by  particularism  ;  it  will  be 
shortened  by  solidarity. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Haistleton — Euthanasia,  by 
God-given  drugs,  relieves  the  pain  and 
takes  away  the  horror  of  death. 

Herbert  N.  Casson— No  sensible,  nor- 
mal person  has  ever  yet  analyzed  himself 
for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race. 

Rabindranatii  Tagore — Let  the  lives 
and  the  hearts  of  the  sons  and  the  daugh- 
ters of  my  country  be  one,  my  God. 

Ex-Premier  Painleve— A  single  front. 
a  single  army,  a  single  nation — that  is  the- 
program  requisite  for  future  victory. 

Deputy  Albert  Ferry — There  is  only 
one  means  of  existence,  that  is  to  hold  out 
until  the  great  American  army  can  arrive. 

Lovat  Fraser — Each  autumn  Germany 
saves  herself  by  devouring  a.  kingdom.  Bel- 
gium in  1!)14,  Serbia  in  1915,  Rumania  in 
1016. 

Prof.  J.  McKeen  Cattell — In  my  lab- 
oratory we  have  found  that  one-fourth  of 
the  negroes  surpass  in  intelligence  the  aver- 
age of  whites. 

John  M.  Ostalson — Remember  that 
while  the  baby  is  certainly  going  to  be  an 
added  expense,  it  may  also  be  a  tremen- 
dous stimulus. 

Woodrow  Wilson — There  are  so  few 
good  people  in  Washington  who  know  any- 
thing about  what  the  people  in  the  United; 
States  are  thinking. 

Grace  Lee  Davidson — Any  ordinary 
electric  light  bulb  may  be  transformed  into 
a  small  pumpkin  face  by  the  use  of  an  at- 
tractive  paper  shade. 

Luke  McLuke — Too  many  old  men  put 
in  their  last  years  buying  stained  glass 
windows  for  churches  when  they  ought  to- 
be  learning  to  shovel  coal. 

Chancellor  J.  H.  Kirkland — German 
sympathizers  had  three  years  to  get  out  of 
the  United  States.  Those  who  have  elected 
to  remain  must  now  keep  quiet. 

President  Loree  of  the  D.  &  H.  R.  R. 
— There  is  more  seating  capacity  in  the 
country's  passenger  automobiles  than  are 
on  all  the  railroads  and  street  car  lines 
combined. 
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When  Four  Men 

Want  to  Dictate 

To  One  Stenographer 

*'A' '  was  boss,  so  he  got  her  first.  That  made  it  bad  for  B  because 
he  had  an  especially  important  letter  to  get  out  right  away.  G  was 
even  worse  off,  because,  although  he  was  promised  the  stenographer 
at  11  o'clock,  he  didn't  get  her  until  after  lunch.  Then  A  thought 
of  some  more  letters  to  write,  so  he  butted  in. 

With  The  Dictaphone  on  each  important  desk,  A,  B,  C,  and  D  all 
dictate  at  the  same  time.  No  need  of  A's  butting  in.  He  dictates 
the  letters  he  thinks  of  later,  at  the  time  he  thinks  of  them.  And 
one  girl  easily  takes  care  of  the  work  of  all  four. 

The  Dictaphone  is  ideal  in  a  small  office.  In  a  large  office  the 
economies  affected  by  The  Dictaphone  run  into  thousands  of  dol- 
lars a  year. 

You  will  come  to  The  Dictaphone  as  thousands  of  other  business 
men  in  your  vicinity  already  have  done.  Notify  The  Dictaphone 
any  time  you  want  to  be  shown  —  in  your  office,  on  your  work. 


T^EBirrap/\wiE 


REGISTERED 


Dept.  1 1 5-L,  Wool  worth  Building,  New  York 

J-|||  \^       Dealers  Everywhere  Stores  in  Principal  Cities  Write  for  booklet,  "  The  Man  at  the  Desk 

The  word  DICTAPHONE  is  a  TRADE  MARK,  registered  in  the  United  States  and  fo  mntri  is 


This  4A  'ertisement  Was  dictated  to  The  Dictaphone  | 
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a  &eb  Cross;  GIfjrtetmas; 


TO  THOSE  WHO  FEEL  POOR 

I  write  as  your  brother. 
We  are  a  large  family. 

This  world-war,  made  in  Germany,  against 
which  we  are  fighting,  has  sent  our  incomes 
down  and  our  expenses  up. 

The  pinch  hurts,  but  it  is  not  going  to  kill  us. 

We  still  have  enough  and  something  to  spare. 

Though  we  feel  poor,  don't  let  us  be  impov- 
erished by  selfish  fear! 

Let  us  save  in  food,  in  service,  in  clothes,  in 
luxuries  and  joy-rides — but  not  in  money! 

Let  us  use  that  by  giving  it  to  save  the  wound- 
ed, the  suffering,  our  friends,  our  country. 

Let  us  keep  Christmas  this  year  by  keeping 
up  the  Red  Cross. 

Then  it  will  not  be  a  poor  Christmas,  but  a 
rich  Christmas  to  our  hearts. 


A^^dffc- 


JOIN 


Here  is  a  Red  Cross  Service  Flag 
that  will  be  in  the  windows  of  mil- 
lions of  American  homes  this  Christ- 
mas. It  must  be  in  yours— your  ser- 
vice Pag  with  a  little  cross  for  every 
member  of  your  household.  The 
nearest  Red  Cross  chapter  will  give 
you  your  flag  — it  goes  with  every 
one  dollar  membership. 


TEN  MILLION  NEW 
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the  RED   CROSS 


1 


A  Service  Flag  for  every  Family 

to  make  this  a  RED  CROSS  Christmas  of  Mercy 


ON  this,  our  country's  first  Christmas  in  the  most 
terrible  of  all  wars,  there  should  be  a  Red  Cross 
Service   Flag  in  millions — fifteen  millions — of 
homes  at  least. 

When  your  membership  dollar  is  sent  on  its  errand  of 
mercy,  a  work  of  relief,  which  is  the  noblest  thing  in 
the  world  today,  is  aided. 

Your  Red  Cross  does  not  ask  you  at  this  time  for 
large  contributions. 

It  asks  you  to  become  part  of  it.  Your  Red  Cross  asks 
you  to  be  one  of  ten  million  more  Americans  to  give 
one  dollar  toward  world  relief. 

The  merest  outline  of  Red  Cross  work  could  fill  this 
whole  magazine — go  to  your  local  Red  Cross  chapter 
— have  your  rightful  share  of  service.  The  Christmas 
spirit  is  the  Red  Cross  spirit.  Let  a  greater  Red  Cross 
be  America's  Christmas  gift  to  our  boys  and  our  Allies. 


What  is  Your  American 
Red  Cross  ? 

An  all  American,  large- 
ly volunteer  organiza- 
tion devoted  to  practical 
service  to  suffering 
mankind — in  times  of 
peace  as  in  times  of  war. 

Congress  authorizes  it. 
President  Wilson  heads 
it. 

The  War  Department 
audits  its  accounts. 
Pershing  in  France  ap- 
proves it. 

It  is  working  for  your 
Army — your   Navy  — 
your  Allies. 
It  is  working   for  you. 


Join  the  Red  Cross  now — start  your  $1  on  its  errand  of  mercy. 
Be  a  member — if  is  your  right. 


MEMBERS  BY  XMAS 


The  Publiiher*  of  The  Independent  have  donated  thi*  space  to  the  American  Red  Cron  in  the   belief  that  it*  reader*  will  heartily  respond. 
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DURAND 

Steel  Lockers 


TYPE  L.  D. 

BEFORE  you  buy  lockers  investi- 
gate Durand  Steel  Lockers. 
Their  reputation  is  a  good  guide  in 
purchasing;  their  superiority  is  a 
lasting  satisfaction  to  their  purchaser. 

Durand  Steel  Lockers  are  fire-proof, 
practically  indestructible,  sanitary  and 
convenient.  They  are  adapted  for 
offices,  factories,  schools,  clubs,  gym- 
nasia and  wherever  lockers  are  used. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  catalogue, 

We  are  also  manufacturers  of 
steel  shelving,  steel  bins  and 
general  steel  factory  equipment. 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 


1572  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  Bid? 
Chicago 


972  Vanderbilt  Bldg. 
New  York 


Vaudeville  Sketch-  f%  |  ft  %/  O  Entertainments, 
i-h,  Monologe  Din-  j*|  ffl  J  ^  1'  an  ' '""  '  "'  e  a, 
Ion,  Recitations,  ■  fc^  ■  W Tableaux, Drills, 
Musical  Pieces,  Minstrel  Material,  Make-up  Goods. 
Large  Catalog  Free.  T.s.Dt.MsoN  &  to.,  Wept.  3  Chlcag* 


$50  a  Month 

Extra  Money 


Agents  Wanted 
Men  and  Women 


ri',x 


Shirts,  Cravats,  Hosiery, 
Handkerchiefs,  Underwear, 
Pajamas      and      Nightshirts 

Would  $50  extra  every  month  help?    Would  it  piece  out  a  sal- 

ary  that  has  to  be  stretched  to  make  both  endsmeet?     Would 

it  help  pay  off  that  mortKajreor  t,uy  something  longwanted? 

Whatever  yonr  job  yon  can  make  this  by  dignified  work 

,    ■  .r  d  r-  r_t  factory  representative  taking  orders  In  ■•>  tretime 

iortheF  irDOUsDuratex  Guaranteed  Good*  ..:  popular  prices 

with  our  Handy  Pocket  Outfit  Furninhcd  Free.    It  sellsthe 

goods  for  you.      Experience  not  necessary.     No  bother,  no 

measuring,  no  deliveries;  just  send  in  the  orders,  we  do  the 

Liberal  cash  payment  for  each  order.    An  Hour  In  the 

Evening,  10  Minutes  at  Hoon  can  mean  $2  earned  every 

.stomers  will  make  you  $600  a  year  and  you 

■<r  yourself  and  family  at  wholesale.     Write  room  133. 

COODELL  &  COMPANY. Durafex  Bldg..  New  York 


Mr.  Purinton's  War  Service 
Question  Box 


Prof.  F.  J.  M.,  Indiana.  'What  can  I  do  ?  Am 
teaching  high  school  during  winter  months,  and 
in  summer  working  as  employee  and  supervisor 
on  a  farm  of  120  acres.  Have  college  diploma, 
but  cannot  decide  what  to  do." 

Why  not  volunteer  to  help  train  the  proposed 
army  of  2,000,000  boys  in  the  U.  S.  Boys'  Re- 
serve as  auxiliary  farmers?  A  goodly  number 
of  these  lads  from  twelve  to  nineteen  years  of 
age  live  near  you — some  are  in  your  classes. 
Write  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  for  suggestions  along  this  line. 
You  could  start  a  class  in  patriotic  farm  and 
garden  work,  teach  your  boys  theory  and  prepa- 
ration in  winter,  then  take  a  lot  of  them  with 
you  to  the  farm  in  summer,  or  scatter  them  on 
various  farms  nearby.  You  could  evolve  a  system 
of  locating,  enlisting  and  utilizing  all  the  vacant 
backyards  and,  empty  plots  in  your  township, 
thus  rendering  waste  land  productive  and  idle 
boys  useful  at  the  same  time.  Ask  advice  from 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington ; 
from  your  State  Agricultural  College ;  and  from 
editors  of  national  farm  journals. 


Mr.  J.  B.  B.,  Illinois.  "Have  had  many  years 
experience  in,  producing  food  crops,  but  want 
to  be  more  efficient  in  the  war  crisis,  (a)  Where 
shall  I  obtain  information  on  best  food  crops 
for  war  usage?  (b)  Can  I  purchase  an  individual 
plant  for  drying  vegetables  by  the  new  process 
recently  described  in  Scientific  American?  (c) 
How  can  I  learn  about  California  and  Oregon 
grant  land  lately  released  by  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  for   Government  homesteads?" 

(a)  Write  National  Emergency  Food  Garden 
Commission,  Maryland  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C  ;  also  Herbert  C  Hoover,  Washington ; 
also  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture ;  also 
Agricultural  Department  of  your  State  Uni- 
versity. 

(b)  Ask  publishers  of  Scientific  American, 
233  Broadway,  New  York  ;  and  consult  addresses 
under  (a).  Investigate  the  "Granger"  Evapora- 
tor, from  Grange  Sales  Association,  Lafayette 
Building,    Philadelphia. 

(c)  Write  Secretary  Franklin  K.  Lane,  In- 
terior Department,  Washington,  D.  C  Apply 
also  to  Southern  Pacific  Company,  165  Broad- 
way,   New    York. 


Miss  R.  M.  O.,  Ohio.  "As  a  director  of  several 
woman's  service  organizations,  I  am  asked  many 
questions  I  cannot  answer,  (a)  Does  or  will  the 
TJ.  S.  Government  need  all  the  hospital  supplies 
now  being  made?  (b)  Cannot  the  Government 
furnish  its  own  hospital  supplies?  (c)  Can  said 
supplies  be  given  to  the  Government  in  any 
other  way  than  thru  the  Red  Cross?  (d)  Will 
the  Government  or  American  Red  Cross  furnish 
raw  materials  for  women  to  make  up?  (e)  Why 
are  the  Government  and  its  soldiers  being  made 
objects  of  charity?" 

(a)  Probably  more  than  are  being  made.  If 
the  war  lasts  three  years  (time  figured  by  mili- 
tary experts),  we  shall  have  to  increase  our 
present  quota  of  hospital  supplies,  to  back  up, 
and  bind  up,  all  our  wounded  soldiers — and  in 
•our"  we  include  the  French,  English,  Russian 
and   Italian  soldiers,   they  are  all  ours   now. 

(b)  No.  The  cost  to  the  Government  of  war 
items,  such  as  food,  clothing,  arms,  ammunition, 
equipment,  stores  and  supplies,  was  about  $42,- 
000,000  in  1915.  The  cost  of  these  items  to  the 
Government  in  1917  will  be  about  $1,680,000,000. 
If  your  household  expenses  were  this  year  forty 
times  what  they  were  in  1915,  how  much  money 
would  you   have   left  for   doctor's  bills? 

(c)  Inquire  of  any  large  hospital  near  you, 
or  of  Army  Department,  also  Navy  Department, 
Washington. 

(d)  Ask  American  Red  Cross,  Washington, 
D.    C. 

(e)  The  "objects  of  charity"  are  those  of  us 
who  can't  go  and  fight!  Millions  of  men  are 
facing  a  horrible  death  with  a  smile,  that  life 
for  us  may  be  sweet  and  safe.  All  the  money 
we  have  would  not  begin  to  pay  back  our  debt 
to  our  soldier  boys. 


pare  myself  for1  it  later,  tho  now  exempt  ac- 
cording to  the  present  bill.  Can,  you  '  give  me 
any  information  ?" 

Apply  to  the  Chief  of  the  Consular  Bureau, 
Herbert  C.  Hengstler,  Washington,  D.  C.  You 
would  probably  secure  valuable)  data  from  the 
Pan-American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C.  (ad- 
dress inquiry  to  the  Director-General)  ;  also  from 
the  Pan-American  Society  of  the  United  States, 
whose  Secretary  is  Harry  Erwin  Bard,  15  Broad 
street,   New   York. 

You  could  largely  increase  your  possibilities 
for  usefulness  by  studying  now  a  mail  course 
in  Foreign  Trade,  such  for  example  as  the  one 
given  by  the  Business  Training  Corporation,  66 
Cameron  Building,  New  York.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. After  the  war,  the  man  who  knows  in- 
ternational trade  principles  may  become  an  es- 
pecially  valuable   citizen. 


Prof.  A.  S.  B..  South  Dakota.  "For  several 
years  I  have  specialized  in  the  history  of  Latin 
American  countries  and  their  relations  to  the 
United  States.  I  read  French  and  speak  Spanish. 
Am   interested  in   consular  service,   want  to   pre- 


A  Minister  from  Nebraska.  "I  am  a  college 
graduate  and  post  graduate,  with  experience  on 
the  lecture  platform,  and  in  city  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work.  Often  give  patriotic  addresses,  which  iiave 
been  well  received  by  the  press,  and  by  school 
and  church  leaders.  How  can  I  best  serve  my 
country  ?" 

Preach  a  war  sermon  once  a  month  till  the 
war  is  over ;  with  your  text  from  literature  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  different  national  leagues  of  serv- 
ice;  and  your  aim  to  get  all  your  hearers  to  go 
home  and  do  some  one  thing  to  help  win  the 
war.  Turn  your  midweek  prayer  meeting,  once 
a  month,  into  a  war  service-  experience  meeting, 
where  members  can  tell  of  their  patriotic  work — 
methods,  incidents,  objects^  results.  Prepare  a 
national  directory  of  defense,  relief  and  economy 
measures  and  organizations ;  try  to  have  all 
church  members  engage  in  some  regular  kind 
of  war  activity.  Let  all  know  of  The  Independent 
War  Service  Bureau,  and  our  desire  to  help 
them  help  their  community  and  country.  Watch 
metropolitan  newspapers  for  inspiring  accounts 
of  war  labor,  generosity,  sacrifice;  read  clip- 
pings  to   congregation   every   Sunday. 


Mr.  J.  A.  B.,  Minnesota.  "I  have  read  your 
Independent  articles  with  great  interest,  but  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  have  missed  some  of  them. 
Will  these  articles  be  published  in  book  form? 
How  can  I  obtain  the  numbers  I  have  missed  ?" 

Write  The  Independent  for  a  complete  list  of 
my  efficiency  articles,  with  dates  of  publication. 
Select  the  numbers  you  want,  mail  ten  cents  for 
each  to  The  Independent — or  twenty-five  cents 
if  the  number  is   more  than  six  months  old. 

But  you  would  better  consult  first  my  recent 
books,  "Efficient  Living"  and  "The  Triumph  of 
the  Man  Who  Acts."  These  include  most  of  The 
Independent  articles  that  appeared  prior  to  No- 
vember, 1916.  Books  may  be  had,  price  $1.45 
each,    postpaid,    from    The    Independent. 


Mr.  J.  A.  TJ.,  New  Hampshire.  "I  am  a  young 
college  student,  looking  for  a  life  work.  Modern 
farming  appeals  to  me  with  greatest  force. 
Please  recommend  a  list  of  books  particularly 
on  farm  efficiency  and  wholesale  truck  farming, 
according  to  the  new  business  principles  in 
agriculture." 

You  would  be  interested  in  the  "Cyclopedia 
of  Horticulture"  (Macmillan)  ;  also  in  the  farm- 
ers' bulletins  and  other  agricultural  publications 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  also  in  the  text-books  employed 
as  a  basis  for  educating  farmers  at  the  agricul- 
tural extension  department  of  your  State  Uni- 
versity, and  other  practical  institutions  such  as 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York  (send  for 
catalogs). 

We  would  advise  you,  instead  of  buying  many 
books  now,  to  subscribe  for  two  or  three  farm 
journals  and  keep  a  scrapbook  or  file  of  clip- 
pings on  all  new  ideas,  methods  or  devices.  A 
few  prominent  journals :  The  Country  Gentle- 
man, Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia  ; 
The  Farming  Business,  North  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago ;  System,  on  the  Farm,  A.  W.  Shaw- 
Company,  Wabash  and  Madison,  Chicago ;  Rural 
New  Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth  street,  New 
York  ;  Farm  News,  225  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  ; 
Agricultural  Digest,  2  West  Forty-fifth  street, 
New   York. 
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Words  of  the  Week 

Camion — The  French  name  for  an  army 
baggage  truck. 

Junkebtum — Rule  by  a  class  of  land 
owning  nobles. 

Junker  (Yoonker) — A  member  of  the 
German  aristocracy. 

No  Man's  Land — The  region  between 
hostile  lines  of  trenches  exposed  to  the  lire 
of  both  sides. 

Syndicalism — Syndicalism  is  a  French 
term  for  revolutionary  trades  unionism. 
The  American  I.  W.  W.  correspond  closely 
to  the  French  syndicalists. 

Mesopotamia — The  region  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  valleys  east  of  the  Arabian 
deserts.  In  ancient  times  this  was  the 
home  of  the  civilizations  of  Chaldea  and 
Babylon. 

Constitutional  Democrats — A  "Rus- 
sian political  party  in  favor  of  carrying 
on  the  war  and  establishing  a  republican 
form  of  government  with  security  for  pri- 
vate property.  They  are  opposed  to  the 
Bolsheviki  and  even  to  the  more  moderate 
Socialism    represented   by    Kerensky. 

Painifve — Paul  Painleve.  who  was 
French  Premier  until  the  recent  elevation 
of  Clemenceau  to  that  position,  first  at- 
tained fame  as  a  professor  of  mathematics. 
Early  in  the  war  he  was  made  Minister  of 
Inventions  and  later  Minister  of  War.  He 
followed  Premier  Ribot  and  remained  chief 
of  the  French  Government  for  about  two 
months. 

Tank — Nickname  for  the  armored  auto- 
mobile which  is  used  to  break  down  en- 
trenchments during  an  attack.  The  tanks 
are  not  carried  on  wheels  but  on  "cater- 
pillar" tractors.  The  idea  for  the  tank  was 
borrowed  from  types  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery used  in  America.  Tanks  were  first 
employed  by  the  British  at  the  battle  of 
the  Somme. 

Barrage — When  soldiers  advance  to  an 
attack  it  is  now  the  custom  to  protect  them 
by  firing  artillery  over  their  heads  at  the 
enemy  trenches  which  have  not  yet  been 
taken.  The  obvious  purpose  of  this  "bar- 
rage," or  protective  artillery  fire,  is  to  give 
the  enemy  something  to  think  about  besides 
shooting  the  advancing  infantry.  A  good 
barrage  will  often  knock  the  opposing 
trenches  to  pieces  and  reduce  the  task  of 
the  infantry  to  rounding  up  prisoners. 

I.  W.  W.— The  "I.  W.  W  "  is  the  com- 
mon abbreviation  for  the  labor  organiza- 
tion called  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World.  It  differs  from  the  "regular"  trades 
unions  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  in  two  respects :  it  is  organized  by 
"industries"  and  not  by  "crafts"  (that  is 
to  say,  all  grades  of  workmen  engaged  in 
mining  or  in  cloth  manufacture  are  in  the 
Bame  organization  without  distinction),  and 
it  aims  not  to  improve  the  position  of  the 
workingman  in  the  present  industrial  sys- 
tem but  to  overthrow  "capitalism"  alto- 
gether. 

Dr.  Jameson — On  November  20.  1017, 
Sir  Leander  Starr  Jameson  died  in  Lon- 
don, lie  won  his  reputation  as  an  associate 
of  Cecil  Rhodes  in  South  Africa.  Altho  a 
physician  by  profession,  he  led  a  victorious 
army  against  African  tribesmen  who  were 
raiding  European  settlements  in  Rhodesia, 
and  later,  in  1895,  made  an  unwise  attempt 
to  overturn  the  Boer  Government  in  the 
Transvaal   by   force  of  arms.   As  the  Leader 

of  this  Bo-called  "Jameson  raid"  he  was 
arrested  by  the  Dutch,  turned  over  to  the 

Knglish  authorities  and  sentenced  to  prison. 
After  the  Boer  War  lie  took  an  active  part 
in  South  African  politics  and  at  one  time 
was   Premier  of  Cape  Colony. 


TheDESKwith  BRAINS 


Built  by  yourself 
according  toy  our 
own  ideas.  1 


Thousands  of  combinations 
are  possible.  We  carry  in 
stock  all  standard  size  sec- 
tions for  every  known  office 
record.  This  enables  you 
to  build  a  desk  according 
to  your  individual  require- 
ments— a  desk  that  increases 
efficiency  and  adds  pleasure 
to  your  working  hours. 


The  Desk  is  Different  from 
=       the  Ordinary  Stereotyped 
§  i  Box-Drawer  Kind 

=  T—lOW  often  have  you  said  to  yourself,  "I  would 
§§  like  a  desk  built  according  to  my  own  ideas. 

=  I  want  to  make  the  space  beneath  my  desk  top  work  for  me." 

=  Here  is  the  "Desks  with  Brains"  which  enables  you  to  build  a 

—  desk  according  to  your  own  ideas  of  what  your  personal  desk 

=  should  be.     Do  not  be  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  stereotyped 

=  style  of  desk.     Have  a  desk  of  your  own,  and  built  according 

SE  to  your  individual  requirements. 

S=  Regardless  of  whether  or  not  you  are  now  contemplating  the 

==  buying  of  a  desk,  we  urge  you  to  at  once  write  for  our  lilerature 

=  and  builJing  blocks.     We  want  you  to  find  out  exactly  how  de- 

=  siraMe  you  can  nnke  a  desk.     We  want  you  to  try  out  these 

SEE  building  blocks  and  on  paper  build  your  own  desk. 

After  you  have  built  a  desk  on  paper,  compare  it  to  the  one  you 

=z  now  use.     You  will  at  once  recognize  the  increased  efficiency 

55  the  new  desk  offers  you.    You  will  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  the 

=  old  type  inefficient  desk  when  you  can  get  this"Desk  with  Brains" 

55  hnilt  according  to  your  own  ideas  and  for  your  individual  use. 

5  Write  at  once  for  the  "Desk  with  Brains"  building  blocks.    They 

55  are  free  and  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

I  Browne-Morse  Company 

=  11-35  McKinney  Ave.  MUSKEGON,  MICHIGAN 


h/ri/p  todau  for  fhese  Desk-W/fh-Bra/ns 
Aw/d/fr?  b/octs .     They  are  free .      . 


n 

= 
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Browne-Morse  Filing 
Equipment  For  Every  Office 

In  the  same  manner  in  which  the  "Desk  with  Brains 
is  far  ahead  of  any  other  desk,  so  out  filing  equipment 
incorporates  the  latest  and  best  ideas.      It  mikes  for  100 
per   cent  efficiency   in  fi'ing.         It  combines    quality,    expert 
workmanship  and  durability. 

No  matter  what   your    filing  requirements  are  Brown-^ 
filing  equipment  will  fill  every  demand  and  give  you    service 
that  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  other  filing  appliances. 
The  Browne-Morse  line  includeseverything  that  is  re- 
quired in  an  otnee  (or  fi'ing.  and  we  urge  you  to  go  lo  A'OvaWi''"' 
the  Browne-Morse  dealer  lor  your  requirements.                      >J$oo^         -tmC 
On  request  we  will  mail  you  free  of  chnr^e.    the             .^g^. 
complete  dialogue  o(  Urownc-.Morjc  tiling  equip-            ^^ 
ment  and  filing  supplies.                                                                 ^-^ 

BROWNE- MORSE  COMPANY 
11-35  McKinney  Ave,  Miukegon,  Mich. 
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IRON  FENCE  AND    ENTRANCE 
GATES    OF  ALL  DESIGNS  AND 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES, 
WE  INVITE  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH 
THOSE    WHO  ARE   INTERESTED, 

The  Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Woild's  Greatest  Iron  Fence  Builders 

685  Stewart  Block  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

WRITE      FOR      BOOK     OF     DESIGNS 


A  Mighty  Successful  Tab 

— and  why  it  has  succeeded 

Graff co 


VISE  INDEX  TABS 


don't  slip  off,  work  loose,  catch  on  other  sheets 
or  slip  out  of  place.  These  unique  and  prac- 
tical advantages  have  made  them  the  fast  and 
firm  friends  of  every  one  who  keeps  a  loose- 
leaf,  hound  book  or  ledger!  Graffco  INDEX 
TABS  are  made  of  nickeled  steel  with  celluloid 
panel,  so  are  always  clean  and  sanitary.  Made 
both  plain  and  printed.  If  you  keep  books, 
write  for  catalog  and  prices  on  Graffco  TABS. 
CEORCE  B.  CR  A  F  CO. .294  Washington  St..  Boston.  Mass. 

Manufacturers  of  Vise  Signals  and  Vise  Clips 


KEEP  YOUR   FEET   WARM 

While  Motoring  Driving  and  Silling  Outdoor  by  Wearing  Leonard's 

l.neo  Adirondack  <r  o 
Foot    Warmers^ 

Men,  women  and  children  enjoy  the 
comfort  they  give.    Heavy  sheepskin, 
wool-lined,  ten  inches  high.  Give  size 
and  state  whether  to    be   worn    over 
shoes  or  hose;  not  used  for  walking. 
Satisfaction  or  money  back. 
Largest  stock  Adirondack  Out- 
door  Apparel,   furs,  sweaters, 
gloves,  shoes,  etc.      Large 
CATALOG  FREE 

W    C.    LEONARD    &    CO., 
741  Main  St .  Saranac  Lake,  N.  V. 


Send  us  false  teeth  in  any  shape. 
Diamonds,  watches,  gold,  silver  or 
platinum.  Jewelry, new  or  broken. 
B»nii  HI  ft  Magneto  points.  V\  e  send  cash  by 
■■"  UfcM  return  mail  and  hold  your  goods 
W'fk  t  fStVS  10  days.  We  will  return  them  at 
a  iMi  Be  am  Em  our  expense  if  our  otter  is  refused 
«■»>■■  MPM  as  uns  tisfactory.  Est.  1S99. 
I  §£&  I  ffi  LIBERTY  REFINING  CO. 
i  P-432  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


CHRISTMAS 


-WILL  BE  HERE  SOON- 


"Efficiency  is  the  power  of  doing  one's 
most  and  best  in  the  shortest  time  and 
easiest  way,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned." 


Apply  this  rule  to  your  Christmas 
shopping  and  send  yearly  subscriptions 
to  The  Indi  pendi  nt  to  your  friends. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS 

(Continued  from  page  509) 


interpretations  to  what  I  took  the  liberty 
of  saying  to  the  Senate  in  January.  Our 
entrance  into  the  war  has  not  altered  our 
attitude  toward  the  settlement  that  must 
come  when  it  is  over.  When  I  said  in  Janu- 
ary that  the  nations  of  the  world  were  en- 
titled not  only  to  free  pathways  upon  the 
sea  but  also  to  assured  and  unmolested 
access  to  those  pathways  I  was  thinking, 
and  I  am  thinking  now,  not  of  the  smaller 
and  weaker  nations  alone,  which  need  our 
countenance  and  support,  but  also  of  the 
groat  and  powerful  nations,  and  of  our 
present  enemies  as  well  as  our  present  asso- 
ciates in  the  war.  I  was  thinking,  and  am 
thinking  now,  of  Austria  herself,  among 
the  rest,  as  well  as  of  Serbia  and  of  Poland. 
Justice  and  equality  of  rights  can  be  had 
only  at  a  great  price.  We  are  seeking  per- 
manent, not  temporary,  foundations  for  the 
peace  of  the  world,  and  must  seek  them 
candidly  and  fearlessly.  As  always,  the 
right  will   prove  to  be  the  expedient. 

What  shall  we  do,  then,  to  push  this 
great  war  of  freedom  and  justice  to  its 
righteous  conclusion?  We  must  clear  away 
with  a  thoro  hand  all  impediments  to 
success,  and  we  must  make  every  adjust- 
ment of  law  that  will  facilitate  the  full 
and  free  use  of  our  whole  capacity  and 
force  as  a  fighting  tinit. 

One  very  embarrassing  obstacle  that 
stands  in  our  way  is  that  we  are  at  war 
with  Germany,  but  not  with  her  allies.  / 
therefore  very  earnestly  recommend  that 
the  Congress  immediately  declare  the 
United  States  in  a  state  of  ivar  with  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. Does  it  seem  strange  to  you 
that  this  should  be  the  conclusion  of  the 
argument  I  have  just  addrest  to  you?  It 
is  not.  It  is  in  fact  the  inevitable  logic  of 
what  I  have  said.  Austria-Hungary  is  for 
the  time  being  not  her  own  mistress,  but 
simply  the  vassal  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment. We  must  face  the  facts  as  they  are 
and  act  upon  them  without  sentiment  in 
this  stern  business. 

The  Government  of  Austria-Hungary  is 
not  acting  upon  its  own  initiative  or  in 
response  to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  its 
own  peoples,  but  as  the  instrument  of  an- 
other nation.  We  must  meet  its  force  with 
our  own  and  regard  the  Central  Powers  as 
but  one.  The  war  can  be  successfully  con- 
ducted in  no  other  way.  The  same  logic 
would  lead  also  to  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  They  also 
are  the  tools  of  Germany.  But  they  are 
mere  tools  and  do  not  yet  stand  in  the 
direct  path  of  our  necessary  action.  We 
shall  go  wherever  the  necessities  of  this 
war  carry  us.  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  go  only  where  immediate  and  prac- 
tical considerations  lead  us  and  not  heed 
any  others. 

The  financial  and  military  measures 
which  must  be  adopted  will  suggest  them- 
selves as  the  war  and  its  undertakings 
develop,  but  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  pro- 
|H>siiig  to  you  certain  other  acts  of  legisla- 
tion which  seem  to  me  to  be  needed  for  the 
support  of  the  war  and  for  the  release  of 
our  whole  force  and  energy. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  extend  in  certain 
particulars  the  legislation  of  the  last  ses- 
sion with  regard  to  alien  enemies;  and  also 
necessary.  I  believe,  to  create  a  very  defi- 
nite and  particular  control  over  the  en- 
trance tint!  departure  of  all  persons  into 
and   from   the  United   States. 

Legislation  should  lie  enacted  defining 
as  a  criminal  offense  every  willful  viola- 
tion of  the  Presidential  proclamations  re- 
lating   to    enemy    aliens    promulgated    under 


Section  4067  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and 
providing  appropriate  punishment ;  and 
women  as  well  as  men  should  be  included 
under  the  terms  of  the  acts  placing  re- 
straints upon  alien  enemies.  It  is  likely 
that  as  time  goes  on  many  alien  enemies 
will  be  willing  to  be  fed  and  housed  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government  in  the  deten- 
tion camps,  and  it  would  be  the  purpose 
of  the  legislation  I  have  suggested  to  con- 
fine offenders  among  them  in  penitentiaries 
and  other  similar  institutions  where  they 
could  be  made  to  work  as  other  crim- 
inals do. 

Recent  experience  has  convinced  me  that 
the  Congress  must  go  further  in  authoriz- 
ing the  Government  to  set  limits  to  prices. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  has  been  replaced  by  the  law  of  un- 
restrained selfishness.  While  we  have  elim- 
inated profiteering  in  several  branches  of 
industry  it  still  runs  impudently  rampant 
in  others.  The  farmers,  for  example,  com- 
plain with  a  great  deal  of  justice  that, 
while  the  regulation  of  food  prices  restricts 
their  incomes,  no  restraints  are  placed 
upon  the  prices  of  most  of  the  things  they 
must  themselves  purchase;  and  similar 
inequities  obtain  on  all  sides. 

It  is  imperatively  necessary  that  the 
consideration  of  the  full  use  of  the  water 
power  of  the  country  and  also  the  consid- 
eration of  the  systematic  and  yet  economi- 
cal development  of  such  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country  as  are  still  under 
the  control  of  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  resumed  and  affirmatively  and 
constructively  dealt  with  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  The  pressing  need  of 
such  legislation  is  daily  becoming  more 
obvious. 

The  legislation  proposed  at  the  last  ses- 
sion with  regard  to  regulated  combinations 
among  our  exporters,  in  order  to  provide 
for  our  foreign  trade  a  more  effective  or- 
ganization and  method  of  cooperation, 
ought  by  all  means  to  be  completed  at  this 
session. 

And  I  beg  that  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  permit  me 
to  express  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  deal  in  any  way  but  a  very 
wasteful  and  extravagant  fashion  with  the 
enormous  appropriations  of  the  public 
moneys  which  must  continue  to  be  made,  if 
the  war  is  to  be  properly  sustained,  unless 
the  House  will  consent  to  return  to  its 
former  practise  of  initiating  and  preparing 
all  appropriation  bills  thru  a  single  com- 
mittee, in  order  that  responsibility  may  be 
centered,  expenditures  standardized  and 
made  uniform,  and  waste  and  duplication 
as  much  as  possible  avoided. 

Additional  legislation  may  also  become 
necessary  before  the  present  Congress  ad- 
journs in  order  to  effect  the  most  efficient 
coordination  and  operation  of  the  railway 
and  other  transportation  systems  of  the 
country ;  but  to  that  I  shall,  if  circum- 
stances should  demand,  call  the  attention 
of  Congress  upon  another  occasion. 

If  I  have  overlooked  anything  that  ought 
to  be  done  for  the  more  effective  conduct 
of  the  war,  your  own  counsels  will  supply 
the  omission.  What  I  am  perfectly  clear 
about  is  that  in  the  present  session  of  the 
Congress  our  whole  attention  and  energy 
should  be  concentrated  <>n  the-  vigorous  and 
rapid  and  successful  prosecution  of  the 
great  task  of  winning  the  war. 

We  can  do  this  with  all  the  greater  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  because  we  know  that  for 
us  this  is  ti  war  of  high  principle,  debased 
by  no  selfish  ambition  of  conquest  or  spolia- 
tion ;   because  we  know,   and   till   the  world 
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knows,  that  we  have  been  forced  into  it  to 
save  the  very  institutions  we  live  under 
from  corruption  and  destruction.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  Central  Powers  strike  straight 
at  the  very  heart  of  everything  we  believe 
in  ;  their  methods  of  warfare  outrage  every 
principle  of  humanity  and  of  knightly 
honor ;  their  intrigue  has  corrupted  the 
very  thought  and  spirit  of  many  of  our  peo- 
ple ;  their  sinister  and  secret  diplomacy 
has  sought  to  take  our  very  territory  away 
from  us  and  disrupt  the  union  of  the  states. 
Our  safety  would  be  at  an  end,  our  honor 
forever  sullied  and  brought  into  contempt 
were  we  to  permit  their  triumph.  They  are 
striking  at  the  very  existence  of  democracy 
and  liberty. 

It  is  because  it  is  for  us  a  war  of  high. 
disinterested  purpose,  in  which  all  the  free 
people  of  the  icorld  are  banded  together 
for  the  vindication  of  right,  a  icar  for  the 
presentation  of  our  nation  and  of  all  that 
it  has  held  dear  of  principle  and  of  purpose, 
that  tee  feel  ourselves  doubly  constrained 
to  propose  for  its  outcome  only  that  which 
is  righteous  and  of  irreproachable  inten- 
tion, for  our  foes  as  well  as  for  our  friends. 

The  cause  being  just  and  holy,  the  settle- 
ment must  be  of  like  motive  and  quality. 
For  this  we  can  fight,  but  for  nothing  less 
noble  or  less  worthy  of  our  traditions.  For 
this  cause  we  entered  the  war  and  for  this 
cause  will  we  battle  until  the  last  gun  is 
fired. 

I  have  spoken  plainly  because  this  seems 
to  me  the  time  when  it  is  most  necessary 
to  speak  plainly,  in  order  that  all  the  world' 
may  know  that  even  in  the  heat  and  ardor 
of  the  struggle  and  when  our  whole  thought 
is  of  carrying  the  war  thru  to  its  end  we 
have  not  forgotten  any  ideal  or  principle 
for  which  the  name  of  America  has  been 
held  in  honor  among  the  nations  and  for 
which  it  has  been  our  glory  to  contend  in 
the  great  generations  that  went  before  us. 

A  supreme  moment  of  history  has  come. 
The  eyes  of  the  people  have  been  opened 
and  they  see.  The  hand  of  God  is  laid  upon 
the  nations.  He  will  show  them  favor,  I 
devoutly  believe,  only  if  they  rise  to  the 
clear  hights  of  His  own  justice  and  mercy. 


The  Colors  of  War 

IT  was  in  an  evacuation  hospital  that 
we  saw  the  pyjamas  that  they  had  re- 
quested from  us.  The  hospital  is  in 
enormous  tents  with  wooden  platforms 
running  along  between  them.  A  sanitary 
train  draws  up  to  these  and  takes  the 
wounded  away  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to 
travel. 

That  night  there  was  a  concert.  The 
tent  was  gaily  decorated  with  green  gar- 
lands and  branches.  A  small  stage  had 
been  erected  at  one  end.  We  went  early 
to  see  the  wounded  brought  in. 

In  they  came,  three  rows  of  stretchers, 
and  such  color!  Clad  in  our  gay  pink  and 
blue  pyjamas  with  lots  of  our  bright-col- 
ored   pillows    around    them     to    make    them 

more  comfortable.  We  wished  that  the 
Women  who  bad  made  those  pyjamas  could 
have  seen  the  delight  of  the  soldiers  over 
them.  They  begged  for  the  pink  ones. 
They  are  the  favorites,  because  they  are 
gayer  and  more  cheerful. 

"Pink  looks  well  on  me,  doesn't  it?" 
said  one.  as  he  Stroked  the  sleeves  of  bis 
jacket. 

There  were  over  seven  hundred  men  in 
that  tent.  During  the  pauses  of  the  music 
we  could  hear  the  booming  of  the  guns  bu1 

a  few  miles  away.  And  we  were  so  thank- 
ful that  into  that  giimness  we  could  bring 
some    color  -  some    cheer. 

You  can't  make  enough  pyjamas!  Ami 
do  make   them   gay  ! 


<3£ 

1  ■r.ui-Vi-vi-'uvjL  Vi" 


This  is  the  newest  and  most  complete  and 
dependable  set  of  directions  on  how  to  transfer 
papers  and  records.  Get  a  copy  and  read  it 
yourself;  then  hand'  it  to  your  file  clerk.  It 
shows,  step  by  step,  how  to  do  the  work  and 
then  how  to  perfect  the  filing  systems  for  next 
year.     Free  upon  request.     Check  coupon. 


Get  the  "Y  and  E" 


\ 


Booklet,  "How  to  Transfer  the  File" 
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Transfer  Cases 
File  Folders,  etc 


CLEAN  out  your 
files  early  in  the 
year,  every  year  ;  and 
store  all  the  old  rec- 
ords in  "Y  and  E" 
Transfer  Cases.  This 
not  only  separates 
3'our  records  into 
yearly  periods  and 
gets  them  out  of  the 

way  but  makes  them  at  the  same  (i)  time  lost  in  filing,  (2)  lack- 
time  quickly  accessible  and  well  of  an  accuracy  check,  (3)  ex- 
protected,  ecutives'  and  clerks'  time  lost  in 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  the  finding,  (4)  confusion  at  transfer 
finest  Transfer  Cases  (Steel,  time,  (5)  expense  in  keeping  up 
Wood    and    Juteboard),    Folders,   the  system. 

Guides,  etc.,  for  all  sizes  and  kinds  Mail  coupon  for  the  booklet 
of  files.  "I  low  to  Transfer,"  indicating  any 

After  you  have  made  the  trans-  of  our  4,000  Filing  Devices  and 
fer,   you    can    save    money    and    Pfficf  .      sUn.ls    in_w%h    you    may 


cal   Filing   System. 
This  is  the  system  that 
70,000  American  con- 
cerns have   now   in- 
stalled— the    one    best 
system  of  vertical  fil- 
ing, which  overcomes 
all    the    five    cardinal 
difficulties   with   ordi- 
nary   filing    systems: 


':'    ■  r  -d  be     interested.        Or      inimire 

confusion    for   next   year   by    in-    the   -y  and   F„   stnr.   •     vn 


Stalling  The  "Direct  Name"  Verti- 


be 

the 
city. 


at      • 


"Y    and    E"   store   in    your     / 


YawmananpFrbe  M  fg.Gk 

1290  St.  Paul  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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/ 
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Makers  of     >    and  c,    Filing  Devices  and  Oitnv  Sys-  '     it  it       d 

terns.     Branch   Offices:    Boston.   Sprinerfield     Mass.  '     rv 

New  York,  Albany,  Newark,  Philadelphia,  Wash-         '     1 

ington,   Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Chicago,      / 
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Oakland.      2,000    Agents    and     Dealers    in        /  .,-.  jf1- 
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War  and  Investment 

War  knocks  ordinary 
good  judgment  into  a 
cocked  hat.  To  invest  for 
safety  and  profit,  you  need 
firing-line  facts.  Babson 
Service  gives  them  to  you. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  with  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free. 
Write  to  Dept.   1-9  of 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Service  Offices  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largest  Organization  of  itB  Character  in  the  World 


DIVIDENDS 


UNITED  LIGHT  & 
RAILWAYS  CO. 

Davenport  Grand  Rapids 

Chicago 

Preferred  Stock  Dividend  No.  29 
Common  Stock  Dividend  No.  12 

The  Board  of  Directors  have  declared  a  div- 
idend of  One  and  One-Half  Per  Cent.  _  ( i '/, ' 70 ) 
on  the  First  Preferred  Stock  and  a  dividend  of 
One  Per  Cent.  (i%)  on  the  Common  Stock,  pay- 
able out  of  the  surplus  earnings  on  January  2, 
1918,  to  stockholder  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business   12   noon,   December    15,    1917. 

'-:  transfer  books  will  reopen  for  transfer 
cif  stock  certificates  at  the  opening  of  business 
December  17,  1917.     L.  H.  IIEINKE,  Secretary. 

December  1,   1917. 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY 
2  Rector  Street 
The  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  OXK  AND 
ONE-HALF  (I'. 'r)  TER  CENT,  and  a  SPECIAL 
dividend  of  POOR  (4%)  PKR  CENT,  has  been 
declared  on  the  capital  stock  of  this  Company, 
payable  December  31st,  1917,  to  stockholders  of 
record  at  tbe  close  of  business  mi  December 
15th,  1917.  'I  he  sloek  transfer  books  of  the 
Company     will    not    be    closed. 

WILLIAM    n.    BARNARD,    Treasurer. 

LIGGETT    £.-    IIYERS    TOBACCO    COMPANY 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,   November  28,  1917. 

A  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent 
n  , ';  1  has  been  declared  on  the  preferred 
sto  k  of  Liggett  &  Myera  Tobacco  Company, 
ible  January  1,  1918,  to  stockholders  of 
re  ord  tit  the  close  of  business  December  17, 
1917.      Cheeks   will   be    mailed. 

T.  T.   ANDERSON,   Treasurer. 

BROOKLYN    RAPID    TRANSIT    COMPANY 
New     York,     November    20,     1917. 

"\in      Phnnl      rtf      It  •  n-  t  ■  t  nrii      lin^      tliw      il-iv      di.i  1'irr 


The 


Board  »r  Directors  has  this  day  declared 
a  quarterly  dividend  of  one  ami  one  half  per 
centum  d ';..';  1  on  the  outstanding  capital 
«.f  this  company,  payable  on  January  1st,  1918, 
to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness  Saturday,    December   8th,    1917. 

J.    II.    BENNINGTON,    Secretary. 

THE   ELECTRIC   STORAGE   BATTERY 

COMPANY 

Allegheny  Avenue   &   19th   Street 

Pliila.,    December   5th,    1!'17. 
The    Directors     have     declared    a     dividend     <>r 

one    dollar     ($1.00)     per    share     from    the    net     carn- 

of   the   Company   on   both    <  ommon   and    Pre- 
ferred    Slocks,    payable     January     2nd,     1918,     to 

Uioloer-    of    record    at    f  1 1  •  -    close    of    bnsini 
,,n   December    17th.    1917.     Checks   will    be    mailed. 
WALTER    G.    HENDERSON,    Treasurer. 


IS   RUSSIA  PLAYING 
GERMANY'S   GAME? 

(Continued  from  page  507) 

of  external  danger.  They  were  powerless  to 
help,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  irresponsi- 
ble acts  of  demagogs.  Yet  the  experience 
was  proving  valuable  for  these  same  Intel- 
lectuals. They  will  come  into  their  own,  by 
showing  that  they  are  needed  and  can  help; 
they  will  be  more  genuine  and  less  doctrin- 
aire in  their  leadership. 

The  demagogs  —  the  Bolsheviki  —  were 
most  powerful.  What  they  talked  sounded 
most  promising — in  fact  they  promised  any- 
thing and  everything  to  everybody  "of  the 
people."  Also  much  of  what  they  said  was 
true,  and  it  was  difficult  to  "disarm"  them. 
Prince  Lvov,  and  later  Kerensky,  would 
not  use  brutal  force  to  suppress  them.  One 
had  to  let  them  hang  themselves.  In  July 
the  Bolsheviki  attempted  at  last  "rebellion," 
and  Lvov  then  took  more  energetic  meas- 
ures of  repression.  For  a  moment  the  Bol- 
sheviki seemed  to  be  disarmed,  shown  up. 
Lvov  explained  to  me :  "Now  we  shall  have 
revolution  without  Bolshevikism,  and  all 
the  negative  aspects  of  the  revolution  can  be 
classed  as  Bolshevikism."  Lvov  was  prema- 
ture, for  the  Bolsheviki  became  more  of  a 
force.  Also  he  saw  only  the  negative  side  of 
this  same  Bolshevikism.  A  few  days  later, 
after  the  first  Bolsheviki  uprising  of  July, 
Prince  Kropotkin,  the  veteran  revolution- 
ist, also  pushed  to  one  side  as  "bourgeois" 
by  the  Lininites,  exclaimed  to  me  :  "If  only 
one  would  institute  immediately  better  con- 
ditions of  life  for  the  workmen,  then  the 
Bolsheviki  would  cease  to  have  such  dis- 
proportionate influence.  But  they  do  have 
something  on  which  to  stand,  and  the  soon- 
er we  admit  it,  the  quicker  will  we  be  out 
of  the  woods." 

Some  of  the  "improvements"  advocated 
by  the  Bolsheviki  were  leading  to  social 
suicide — the  theories  would  not  work. 
Should  one  condemn  them  wholesale  for 
this  reason?  In  fact  what  one  was  doing 
was  testing  out  the  theories,  and  showing 
to  what  extent  and  within  what  limits  they 
would  work.  The  net  result  of  the  experi- 
ment will  be  that  the  workmen  of  Russia 
will  never  return  to  the  state  of  things  that 
prevailed  before  the  revolution,  and  here 
is  the  gain.  Perhaps  the  result  of  the  ex- 
perimenting will  reach  beyond  the  limits 
of  Russia.  It  would  seem  that  the  workmen 
of  other  countries  have  taken  warning  by 
the  excesses  of  the  movement  in  Russia. 
Then  also  the  manufacturers  of  other  coun- 
tries may  have  profited  by  the  lessons 
which  the  Russian  manufacturers  have 
learned  this  last  summer.  Arthur  Hender- 
son, of  England,  and  Albert  Thomas,  of 
France,  spent  much  of  their  time  at  the 
Council  of  Workmen  and  Soldiers  Depu- 
ties when  they  came  to  Russia  last  June. 
They  saw  the  constructive  work  that  was 
being  done  by  these  men  ;  they  must  have 
noted  also  the  disrupting  forces  at  work, 
and  the  impractical  theories  advanced. 
Have  they  been  able  to  transfer  their  ex- 
perience as  observers  in  Russia,  to  their 
own  fields  of  work  in  England  and  France? 
As  the  present  writer  came  thru  Sweden 
and  Norway,  he  was  told  that  the  Russia 
revolution  had  helped  to  consolidate  the 
constructive   socialist   workers. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  conflict 
between  classes,  which  has  become  so  sharp 
in  Russia,  was  in  a  certain  measure  one 
of  what  we  called  the  "sins  of  the  old 
regime."  "Divide  and  rule"  was  in  fact 
one  of  the  slogans  of  the  old  crowd.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  old  crowd  did  actually 
stir  up  the  workmen  against  their  employ- 
ers, and  in  an  active  manner,  thru  police 
"provocatory  agents."   And    the   employers, 


ENGLISH  LESSON  PLANS 

(Continued  from  page  ^95) 

4.  Explain  the  following  quotations,  and  show 
in  what  ways  they  represent  the  noblest 
ideals  of  the  human  race:  (a)  Full,  impar- 
tial justice;  (b)  The  voices  of  humanity  that 
are  in  the  air;  (c)  We  shall  be  free  to  base 
peace  on  generosity  and  justice;  (d)  The 
thought  of  the  plain  people  ...  is  the  air 
all    governments     must    henceforth    breathe : 

(e)  The  only   possib'e  antidote  is  the  truth  ; 

(f)  Justice  and  equality  of  rights  can  be 
had  only  at  a  great  price;  (g)  Permanent 
.  .  .  foundations  for  the  peace  of  the  world  ; 
(h)  As  always,  the  right  will  prove  to  be 
the  expedient. 

5.  Write  an  oration,  suitable  for  graduation 
exercizes,  on  the  following  quotations:  (a) 
A  supreme  moment  of  history  has  come ; 
(b)  The  hand  of  God  is  laid  upon  the  na- 
tions. 

6.  Show  in  what  ways  President  Wi'son's  mas- 
tery of  phrasing  somewhat  resembes  the 
same  power  in  Carlyle,  or  in  Shakespeare. 
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COLEMAN 
HOUSE 

ASBURY     PARK,   NEW    JERSEY 

A  magnificent  Hotel  with  an 
unobstructed  view  of  the 
Boardwalk  and  Ocean. 
Commending  itself  to  people 
of  refinement. 

Service  American  and  Euro- 
pean 

For  booklet  and  rates  write  to 
A.  M.  SEXTON,  Proprietor. 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  T.Thayer,  M.D.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y.,  near  Saratoga  Springs. 
Refined,  homelike,  well  equipped.  New  bath  house,  swimming 
ponl.      lilectric  ami  Nauheim  baths.     Booklets. 

SHORT  STORY  WRITING 

Personally  taught  by  f.imous  author  and  playwright,  send 
lur  free  copy  of  his  book  "  The  Short  Road  " 

HENRY  ALBERT  PHILLIPS 
Dept.  N  25  W.  42nd  St..  New  York  City 


FDCKITL  MILITARY 

fC  EL  IM  V^  n     CONVERSATION 


by  the  Military  language  Phone  Method  and  Dibo 

Records.     A  practical,   phonetic,   ehort  course  for  Military 
bervice.      Also  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  German  by  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE    METHOD 
and  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry. 

The  living  voice  of  a  native  profeaaor  pronounces  tbe  foreisn 
langUBZA,  over  and  over,  until  •  ou  know  it.  Our  Records 
fit  all  jihonocrapha.  Write  for  Military  Circular,  Booklet 
and  Free  Trial  Ofler.   Easy  payments. 

The  Language  Phone  Method 
975  Putnam  Bldg..  2  W.  45th  Street,  N.  Y. 


SPANISH, FRENCH 
ITAUAN.GERMAN 


COMMUNITY  INTERESTS 

are    likely    to    have    your   attention    this    Winter. 
When     yon     need     information     on     any     special 

features    write    to 

THE  COUNTRYSIDE  SHOP.  1!9  We:t  4fXh  St..  N.  Y.  City 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Thirty-Year  Five  Per  Cent  Collateral 
Trust  Gold  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  December  i,  1917,  at  the  office  or  agency 
of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Boston,  will 
lie  paid  in  New  York  at  the  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany, 16  Wall  Street. 

G.   P.  MILNE,  Treasurer. 

AMERICAN    CAR   AND   FOUNDRY   COMPANY. 
New    i'ork,    December    7,    1917. 
Preferred   Cap-tal    Stock. 
Dividend   No.   75. 
A  dividend  of  one  ami  three-quarters  per  cent. 
(1  ■'•|',;.  1    en    the    Preferred  Stock  of  this  Company 
lias   this  day    been   declared   payable  Tuesday,   Jan- 
nary    1,     1918,     to    stockholders    of    record    at    the 
close   of   business   Monday,    December   17,    1917. 

Checks  will  be  mailed  by  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company   of   New   York. 

S.    S.    DeLANO.    Treasurer. 
n.    C.    WICK,    Secretary. 

AMERICAN   CAR   AND  FOUNDRY   COMPANY. 
New   York,    December  7,    1917. 
Common    Capital   Stock. 
Dividend    No.    61. 
A   quarterly  dividend   of  onie   per  cent    (1%)    and 
an   extra   dividend   of   one   per  cent.    (1%)    on    the 
Common     Stock    of    this    Company    has    this    day 
been   declared,    payable    Tuesday,    Jnnuary    1,    1018. 
to   stockholders  of   record   ;tt   the  close  of   business 
Monday,    December  17,    1917. 

Checks  will  be  mailed  by  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company   of   New    Ye-':. 

S.    S.    DeLANO,    Treasurer. 
11.    C.    WICK,    Secretary. 
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on  the  other  side,  knew  that  any  tendency 
on  their  part  to  do  something  for  their 
workmen  would  attract  attention,  and  pos- 
sibly lead  to  disagreeable  consequences  for 
themselves,  not  from  the  workmen,  but 
from  the  authorities.  We  often  wondered  if 
the  old  crowd  were  continuing  the  same 
game.  Tho  there  was  no  evidence  of  a 
real  "counter-revolution" — an  attempt  to 
restore  the  old  autocratic  regime — yet 
many  were  suffering  in  their  private  in- 
terests, as  the  inevitable,  and  desired,  con- 
sequences of  the  Revolution  began  to  take 
more  definite  form.  Many  had  "lived  too 
well  under  the  old  regime."  So  there  was 
here  a  fertile  field  for  counter-revolution- 
ary propaganda.  But  in  the  case  of  many 
it  was  simply  the  slowness  of  the  process, 
for  they  were  having  to  change  their  hab- 
itual attitude.  Here  is  where  we  had  the 
"sin  of  the  old  regime."  As  Anatole  France 
has  written  of  the  French  Revolution,  one 
cannot  change  the  habits  of  mind  of  a 
people  in  a  few  months,  even  with  revo- 
lution. 

I  have  tried  to  give  a  few  illustrations 
to  show  what  the  Revolution  meant  in  its 
relation  to  the  workmen  problem.  The 
same  readjustment  has  been  going  on 
among  the  peasants,  in  the  government 
offices  and  in  the  stores,  and  in  the  house- 
holds, as  to  the  position  of  the  domestic 
servants.  "Democratize,"  "consolidate  the 
conquests  of  the  Revolution,"  were  some 
-of  the  slogans.  And  it  has  been  a  radical 
revolution,  penetrating  to  the  very  foun- 
dations; the  old  habits  of  mind  were  still 
holding  sway,  but  were  being  broken  grad- 
ually ;  much  sham  was  being  exposed,  and 
the  realities  made  apparent  to  all.  It  was 
a  general  "show-down"  ;  there  could  be  no 
bluffing:  it  was  an  open  game  with  the 
hands  exposed. 

It  was  because  of  this  attitude  of  mind 
that  the  demand  for  the  definite  formula- 
tion of  war  aims  was  put  forward.  From 
this  point  of  view  one  might  even  find  jus- 
tification for  the  "parley,"  which  Lenine 
and  Trotsky  advocate.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  see  how  the  Germans  react  and  be- 
have. If  the  German  soldiers  were  to  talk 
the  whole  matter  over  with  Russian  sol- 
diers— but  of  course  the  Germans  will 
send  officers  drest  as  soldiers,  and  the 
Russians  will  be  represented  by  Bolshe- 
viki.  who  with  their  cynicism,  their  intel- 
lectual dishonesty,  do  not  represent  the 
simple,  direct  Russian  peasant.  The  idea 
of  such  a  parley  is  of  course  contrary  to 
all  the  "rules"  of  diplomacy  and  war.  But 
the  Russian  Revolution  is  doing  many  un- 
heard-of things,  which  perhaps  at  a  later 
■date  we  shall  find  not  so  bad  after  all. 

The  Bolsheviki  have  tended  to  discredit 
many  of  the  really  good  ideas  of  the  Rev- 
olution, by  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
attempted  fo  cany  them  out.  regardless 
of  consequences.  We  therefore  wait  impa- 
tiently for  the  "showing  up"  of  the  dema- 
gog. Rut  we.  should  understand  the  spirit 
df  the  Revolution,  and  stand  by  its  funda- 
mental ideas.  The  Bolsheviki  may  have 
served  a  useful  purpose.  In  all  justice  we 
must  admit  that  they  have  contributed  to 
some  <>f  the  ideas  of  the  Revolution.  And 
again,  we  wish  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
the  Revolution  to  win  out.  That  is  why 
some  of  us  are  strong  for  the  Revolution, 
despite  its  excesses,  of  which,  on  the  whole, 

then'  have  been  very  few.  For  the  Revolu- 
tion lias  been  one  of  the  greatest  awaken- 
ings   in    history,    and    < of   the    positive 

gains  of  the  war.  In  their  present  frame 
of  mind  the  Germans  can  derive  no  perma- 
nent    advantage     from      the     Revolution. 

Should  they  lie  able  to  do  so  later,  then  it 
will  In'  also  to  our  advantage,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  mankind. 
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(SAFETY-SEALED  ) 

FOUNTAIN  PENS 


relatives,  friends  and  sweethearts, 
enduring  gift,   always   appreciated,   always   useful. 
PARKER  SELF-FILLERS  are  safety-scaled;  the  new  type  "no  holes 
in  the  wall"  fountain  pens.  Ink  can't  get  out  to  soil  clothes  or  person. 
•In   event   of   accident   to    interior   mechanism,    the   pen    automatically 
changes  from  a  Self-filler  to  a  non-Self-filler  without  interruption  of 
service.  Because  of  these  exclusive  features  it's  the  pen  for  the  army 
and    navy,    where   only    dependahle   pens   are   wanted.     The   name 
Parker  is  your  guarantee  of  quality. 

PARKER  PEN  COMPANY.  239  Mill  Street.  JanestHle.  Wis, 
New  York  Retail  Store :  Woolworth  Building 


No.  20— $2.50 
No.  21—  3.50 
No.  51—  3.50 
No.  24—  4.00 
No.  14— 
Sterling,  5.00 
No.  14— Gold 
Plate  6.00 
Parker  Clips 
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Ink  tablets  in 
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ink  for  sol- 
diers' use, 
box  of  36  for 
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The  New  improved 


Every  home 


>thout  sewerage,    plumbfng 
running  water  iie^ds  one     Anyone  can   install 

U.  S.  HEALTH  BUREAU  APPROVES 
Says:-"Chemic il    Closet    complies    with     re- 

auirements."  Abolish  cold  outdoor  closet, 
erm-life  killed  by  chemicals  State  Boards 
of  Health  endorse  it.  10,000  in  use.  Agents 
Wanted.  Exclusive  territory.  Catalog  Free. 
Comfort  Chemical  Closet  Co.  2672  Factories  Bldg.  Toledo,  0. 
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MOST  OF  YOUR  FUEL 

iSASYETUNBURNED 

You'll  use  63%  of  your  fuel  during 

January,    February,   March,  April.      Burn 
one-fifth  to  two-fifths    less— a  worthwhile 
saving  at  present  prices— by  equipping  your 
doors  and  windows  NOW 
with 


E  STANDARD  FDR  25  YEARS'"' 

GUARANTEED    TEN   YEARS  -  Outlast 
the  building. 

WRITE  f°r  >,,u»trate<J.  descriptive  book 
and  list  of  users  in  yourvicinity. 

CHAMBERUN  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP  CO. 
Headquarters!  119  Dlnan  i»i<ic,  Detroit 


SEND  FOR  MY  BOOK 

Strong  Arms   and 
Military  Shoulders 

for  25c,  coin  or  stamps 
Illustrated  w»*h  20  fnll-paee  haH-to«e  ruts,  showing 
exercises  that  » ill  q  icklv  develop,  b<  aut  fy  and 
grain  gre.it  s'renjrh  in  yonr  sh<  til'  prs.  arms  and 
hands.  «  i.h.  ut  any  apparatus.  Equal  to  a  $20.00 
course. 

PWOF.  ANTHONY  BARKER 
127  W.  42d  Street.      Stuaio  250,      New  York 
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On  the 

International  Lessons 

for  1018 

Over  two  million  copies  have  been  sold 
Forty-Fourth  Arnurl  Volume 
of  this  Great  Commentary 

THE  volume  for  1918  is  now 
ready,  with  many  new  and 
striding  features  made  possible 
by  the  Improved  Uniform 
Graded  Lessons. 
You  will  find  in  it  a  rare  comm- 
nation  of  carefully  culled  facts, 
explanations,  helpful  comments 
and  practical  suggestions  which 
will  make  the  lesson  a  pleasure 
to  teach  and  a  delight  and  inspi- 
ration to  the  class. 
Price,$1.25;  net  delivered,  $1.35 
Send  for  sample  paga 

W.  A.  Wilde  Company 

RanrJ-McNally  Building         -     Chlctfo 

120  Boyliton  Street       -         -       Boitoo 

For  lale  at  all  boolc'torts 


Essays  in  Reconstruction 

BERTRAND  RUSSELL,  in  his  new  set 
of  essays.  Political  Ideals,  sustains  the 
intense  sincerity  and  the  spiritual  idealism 
so  marked  in  "Why  Men  Fight."  In  this 
new  book  he  appeals  with  compelling  earn- 
estness for  the  triumph  in  the  new  Eng- 
land of  such  intellectual  forces  which  Avill 
make  for  the  best  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Indeed,  he  says,  "Political  and  so- 
cial institutions  are  to  be  judged  by  the 
good  or  harm  that  they  do  to  individuals. 
Do  they  encourage  creativeness  rather  than 
possessiveness?  Do  they  embody  or  promote 
a  spirit  of  reverence  between  human 
beings?  Do  they  preserve  self-respect?" 

Russell,  who  has  burst  on  this  world  at 
war  with  a  searching  intellect  and  a  poetic 
simplicity,  considers  in  his  five  essays  what 
sort  of  a  world  we  are  going  to  work  for. 
His  appeal  is  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  to  the 
intellect.  "In  dark  days,"  he  begins,  "men 
need  a  clear  faith  and  a  well-grounded  hope  ; 
and  as  the  outcome  of  these,  the  calm  cour- 
age which  takes  no  account  of  hardships  by 
the  way."  Many  will  not  accept  the  war 
convictions  of  this  noted  English  philoso- 
pher ;  but  they  demand  respect.  His  love 
for  England  despite  his  present  attitude 
strikes  a  pathetic  note.  Russell  is.  after  all. 
an  Englishman,  one  of  those  brave  men 
England  seems  to  have  produced  unfail- 
ingly thru  the  centuries. 

After  a  consideration  of  capitalism  and 
the  pitfalls  of  socialism  he  turns  to  a 
discussion  of  individual  liberty  and  na- 
tional independence  and  internationalism. 
He  makes  clear  the  problem  of  the  need  for 
reconciling  huge  organization  with  indi- 
vidual initiative.  In  international  affairs 
he  advocates  an  international  authority  en- 
dowed with  an  army  and  a  navy,  the  only 
military  force  in  the  world,  thus  giving 
effective  sanction  to  the  decisions  of  the 
proposed  international  authority.  He  de- 
clares for  an  international  spirit  but  a  na- 
tional development.  "What  is  to  be  desired 
is  not  cosmopolitanism,  not  the  absence  of 
all  national  characteristics  that  one  asso- 
ciates with  couriers,  wagon-lit  attendants 
and  others  who  have  had  everything  dis- 
tinctive obliterated  by  multiple  and  tri- 
vial contacts  with  men  of  every  civilized 
country.  Such  cosmopolitanism  is  the  re- 
sult of  loss,  not  gain.  The  international 
spirit  which  we  should  wish  to  see  pro- 
duced will  be  something  added  to  love  of 
country,  not  something  taken  away."  So 
that  men  will  want  no  longer  for  their 
country  "things  which  can  only  be  ac- 
quired at  the  expense  of  others,  but  rather 
those  things  in  which  the  excellence  of 
any  one  country  is  to  the  advantage  of  all 
the  world." 

Your  Part  in  Poverty,  by  George  Lans- 
bury,  editor  of  the  London  Herald  and 
sometime  Member  of  Parliament,  is  an  ad- 
dress to  the  comfortable  classes  to  enter 
into  the  fight  against  social  evils  and  the 
demon  of  poverty  with  the  same  heroic  self- 
sacrifice  that  they  have  displayed  in  their 
defense  of  Belgium  and  their  devotion  to 
England.  Like  "Political  Ideals"  which  ends 
with  "Life  and  hope  for  the  world  are  to 
be  found  only  in  the  deeds  of  love,"  Lans- 
bury's  book  is  a  product  of  spiritual  tone 
and  fervent  faith.  In  an  introduction,  pre- 
faced by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the 
writer  says,  "we  may  disagree  on  meth- 
ods,  we  may   fall   out   about   theology,   but 
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we  cannot  disagree  on  the  one  thing  that 
matters :  to  believe  in  a  God  of  Love,  to 
accept  Love  as  the  greatest  factor  in  life, 
and  to  translate  into  deeds  of  every  day 
that  belief  and  acceptance." 

There  is  broad  charity  in  Mr.  Lansbury's 
criticism  of  those  who  possess  and  an  earn- 
est appeal  to  the  innate  love  of  man  for 
man.  Even  in  his  chapter  on  business,  a 
sermon  on  the  text,  "business  is  business," 
he  offers  sympathy  for  the  overwrought 
business  man.  He  presents  a  picture  of  the 
life  of  the  workingman  as  well  as  a  state- 
ment of  how  the  church  has  failed  in  its 
great  duties.  But  sympathy  both  for  the 
church  and  for  the  working  man  are  not 
lacking.  He  prophecies  an  awakening. 
"They  are  discovering  that  religion  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  creed,  but  a  matter  of 
life  and  conduct  also,  and  tho  churches 
have  failed,  science  and  scientific  men  have 
failed  also."  Your  Part  in  Poverty  is  an- 
other example  of  an  enthusiastic  spirit  of 
social  progress  that  many  see  in  the  spirit- 
ual conviction  of  English  hearts  and  the 
sincere  desire  of  English  minds. 

Sidney  Webb  presents  the  problem  of 
the  English  worker  who  has  surrendered 
for  the  period  of  the  war  those  trade  re- 
strictions and  customary  methods  which 
have  protected  his  wages,  his  conditions 
of  work  and  his  hours  of  labor.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  made  solemn  promises  to  re- 
store these  conditions  when  peace  returns. 
In  Restoration  of  Trade  Union  Conditions 
this  authority  on  English  trade  unions  as- 
serts that  such  restoration  is  impossible, 
for  the  last  three  years  have  brought  about 
an  industrial  revolution  second  only  to  the 
great  industrial  revolution  o,f  1780  to  1825. 
We  cannot  go  back  to  pre-war  times.  A 
sham  restoration  of  the  "conditions"  would 
be  a  greater  betrayal  of  the  workmen  than 
a  flat  refusal  to  do  so.  He  proposes  new 
settlements  based  on  a  charter  for  labor, 
the  prevention  of  unemployment,  standard 
rates,  no  limitation  of  output  and  freedom 
for  the  English  worker. 

Political  Ideal*,  by  Bertrand  Russell.  Century. 
$1.  Your  Part  in  Poverty,  by  George  Lans- 
bury.  Huebsch.  $1.  The  Restoration  of  Trade 
Union  Conditions,  by  Sidney  Webb.  Huebsch. 
55   cents. 

Word  Conservation 

TRUTH  is  said  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
a  well  (which  seems,  by  the  way,  to 
prove  that  truth  itself  will  prevaricate  if 
it  gets  in  a  hole),  and  one  confirmation  of 
the  old  saw  is  certainly  The  Well  of  Eng- 
lish and  the  Bucket,  a  pleasant  volume  of 
essays  by  Prof.  Burges  Johnson,  of  Vassar 
College.  Professor  Johnson  is  a  refutation 
of  Shaw's  theory  that  they  who  can,  do, 
and  they  who  can't,  teach.  He  is  able  not 
only  to  teach  the  students  in  his  English 
classes  how  to  write  but  he  can  give  them 
good  models  from  his  own  light,  lucid  and 
vigorous  pen.  Some  of  the  essays  in  the 
book  have  appeared  previously  in  periodi- 
cals ;  The  Independent  published  one  of  the 
best,  "Ethics  of  the  Pen,"  in  its  issue  of 
( ►ctober  6.  1917,  under  the  title  "Making 
My  Pen  Behave." 

Doubtless  Professor  Johnson's  book  con- 
tains much  that  will  be  considered  educa- 
tional heresy.  He  holds  the  opinion  that 
technical  grammar  has  next  to  no  bear- 
ing on  a  school  boy's  skill  in  composition : 
that  a  little  ten-year-old  cannot  grasp  the 
significance  of  "an  object  complement  com- 


pletes the  predicate  by  naming  that  which 
receives  the  action  exprest  by  the  verb" : 
that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  a  college  English 
department  to  teach  the  student  to  express 
his  meaning  with  accuracy ;  that  the  news- 
paper is  a  first  class  textbook  of  English 
composition,  and  that  those  who  have  no 
skill  in  literary  expression  themselves 
should  not  undertake  to  teach  composition 
or  even  to  write  Guides  to  Short  Story 
Writing.  One  excellent  bit  of  advice  which 
Professor  Johnson  gives  is  to  respect  the 
dignity  of  emphasizing  words,  from  the 
solemn  oath  down  to  the  harmless,  neces- 
sary "very."  "I  would  say  to  you,  if  I  had 
arbitrary  power  over  your  speech  or  your 
written  correspondence,  'this  week  I  will 
allow  you  only  two  verys' ;  and  tho  for  a 
time  such  restraint  may  make  you  self-con- 
scious, yet  it  will  force  you  to  grope  about 
for  musty  treasures  in  the  storehouse  of 
your  memory,  and  furbish  up  old  adjectives 
and  adverbs,  even  drive  you  now  and  again 
to  a  careful  appraisal  of  your  best  slang; 
and  when  this  temporary  self-consciousness 
shall  pass,  not  only  your  vigor  of  speech, 
but  your  exactitude  and  clarity  of  thought 
will  be  the  better  for  it." 

The  Well  of  English  and  the  Bucket,  by  Burges 
Johnson.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  $1.25. 

Powerful  War  Fiction 

SIX  fiction  war  stories  under  the  title 
The  Fighting  Men,  by  Alden  Brooks, 
are  planned  as  representative  of  the  mili- 
tant spirit  of  as  many  nations,  including 
the  United  States.  If  the  actual  fighting 
line  is  not  so  much  iA  evidence,  the  com- 
pelling impulses  which  urge  men  to  it,  the 
dominant  traits  of  those  who  do,  in  truth, 
represent  these  peoples,  their  weaknesses 
as  well  as  their  strength,  are  presented  with 
unusual  power  and  insight.  Readers,  how- 
ever, should  be  warned  that  the  grim 
shadow  of  war  hovers  over  these  pages, 
that  such  humor  as  there  is  only  intensi- 
fies the  depth  of  the  shadows,  and  that  the 
only  satisfaction  to  be  gathered  is  in  that 
spiritual  resilience  by  which  man,  at  his 
supreme  crisis,  rises  by  self-sacrifice  to 
bights  which  before  the  war  was  perhaps 
hardly  estimated  with  justice. 

A  collection  of  letters  written  by  an 
American  in  the  French  army  is  comprized 
within  Kelly  of  the  Foreign  Legion.  These 
young  Americans  seem  to  have  grown 
taller,  to  pass  before  us  with  heads  more 
erect,  to  stand  waiting  with  unflinching 
confidence  their  "going  over  the  top,"  bid- 
ding us,  too,  have  heart  and  courage  for 
the  task  which  must  be  done.  This  is  the 
view  we  glimpse  of  Russell  A.  Kelly,  while 
narrating  his  experience  as  a  Soldier  of 
France.  We  emphasize  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  soldier  of  France,  because,  according  to 
the  author,  the  Germans  have  refused  to 
accord  Americans  serving  in  the  French 
Foreign  Legion  the  rights  of  prisoners  of 
war  when  captured,  and  to  infer  their  sum- 
mary execution.  If  a  single  American  has 
been  so  treated — it  is  feared  Kelly  may 
have  met  this  fate  since  he  is  now  long 
reported  as  missing — then  the  very  worst 
atrocity  has  been  committed,  for  the  per- 
son of  the  uniformed  prisoner  is  inviolate 
where  even  a  shred  of  honor  remains  to 
an  army. 

The  Fighting  Men,  by  Alden  Brooks.  Scrib- 
ners.  $1.35.  Kelly  of  the  Foreign  Legion,  by 
Russell    A.    Kelly.    Kennerley.    $1. 
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Founded  1848  HIGH    SCHOOL,    NEW    YORK    CITY 

HARPER'S           WEEKLY  The  Story  of  the   Week. 

Founded  1857  1.    Write  a   postal   card   inducement  for   joining 

Incorporated  with  The  Independent  May  22,  1916  the   Red    Cross.                                            .         ,     . 
2.    One    of    your    friends    is    now    stationed    in 

THE        CHAUTAUQUAN  china-.  Wrile  •?ini  a  ,,etter  iel"nTfr.,ab,ouG<;  l,he 

^  most   important  events    in  the   United   States 

Founded  18t>0  during    the    past    week. 

Incorporated  with  The  Independent  June  1,  1914  3.    You  wish  to  encourage  some  of  your  friends 

to  do  war-service  work.  Make  a  speech  based 

THE            COUNTRYSIDE  on    the   torpedoing   of   the    "Jacob    Jones." 

MAGAZINE  AND   SUBURBAN   LIFE  4-    ,Y°U    havf    a    relative    in    Halifax.     Write    a 

Founded  1904  letter  that  will  bring  a  sense  of  comfort  and 

Incorporated  with  The  Independent  August  4,  1917  5<    Prepare'aii  enthusiastic,  and  somewhat  emo- 

_,,      ,    ,           ,      .    .                ,         ,        ,  ,.  ,     ,          ,  ,  tional,   graduation  oration  on  the  capture  of 

The  Independent  is  owned  and  published  weekly  Jerusalem 

&J*?x.  IndePfn«[«lt    Corporation     at    119    West  fi      Imagine    that    you    took    part    in    the    recent 

Fortieth  Street,  New  York    Karl  V.  S.  Howland.  ItaIjan    aerial    drive     Write    a    vivid    account 

president;     Frederic     K     Dickinson,     treasurer;  ■     of               experiences. 

Hamilton  Holt,  editor;  Harold  Howland,  associate  ?      0ne  of              friends   is   a  bind   man,   unabl- 

ed!tor;    Edwin    ?•    S1°ss°n>.   h'erary    edltor-    The  to  read  any  papers.   Give  him  an   account  of 

price  of  The  Independent  is  Ten   Cents  a  copy ;  the    PortuKuese   Revolution. 

Four    Dollars    for    one    year.    Postage   to    foreign  g.  Write    the    letter    that    the    Belgian    Govern- 

countries    in    the    Postal    Union,    $1.75   extra;    to  ment    mJKnt    have    written    wnen     it    offered 

Canada,    $1   extra.   Writers  who  wish   their   arti-  aid  to  General   pershing,   and   the  letter  that 

cles    returned   should   send   stamped    and    addrest  General     Pershing     might     have     written     in 

envelopes.   No   responsibility   is   assumed   for   the  answer 

loss    or    non-return    of    manuscripts     Entered    at  9-    'Give  an   oral  explanation   of  the  reasons   for 

the    New     York     Post     Office     as     Second     Class  Rumania's   recent  action. 

matter.    Copyright,    191 1     by    The    Independent.  10_    Give   an    oral   summary    of    the   recent   milt 

Address      all      communications      to      The      Inde-  t          movements  on  the  West   Front. 

pendent,    119   West    Fortieth    Street,    New   York.  n      You     hear     a     friend     speak     pessimistical'y 

■                                                                                              —  about  the   war.   Give  him  a  summary   of   r  - 

CONTENTS   FOR   DECEMBER   22,   1917  „     ?ent  hopeful   events 

_,   ,            „„    ._       ,         „„„„  12.     Write   a   postal    card    inducement    tor  joining 

Vo'ur.ie  92,  Number  3603 the  Red  Cross- 

Fottorius  Editorial   Articles. 

mv.      t>    -i         j            i    ii       tit                           son  *•     ^n    a    single    paragraph    of    clear    exposition 

Ihe   Kailroads   and    the    War    OAM  show  what  should   be  the  Government's  solu- 

It  S    an    111    Wind— 539  tion   of  the   railroads'   difficulties. 

Generalities      Are      Generally      Too  Plastics  and   Elastics.  By  Edwin  E.  Slosson. 

General                                                                 540  "■•    What     is    the    advantage    of    beginning    the 

As  Others  See  Us" .' .' .' .' '.  '.  '.  '.  '.  '.  '.  '.  '.  '.  '.  .'   540  „    articl£  ?n   * he  s™lple   "active  style  ? 

o   it         j.u       XT      l    t  -i_             x                       rm  2.    In  what  different  ways  does  the  author  gain 

Selling    the    Next    Liberty    Loan 540  your  interest?  Why   is  the  gaining  of   inter- 

The    Christmas    Message.    1917 541  est  so  necessary  in  writing?  Try  to  write  a 

Rv    Fi-inklin    A      Oirlrlinox  really   interesting   letter. 

By    manklin    A.    biddings  3      Give   a  c|ear    oral   explanation    of   the   mak- 

Tirrc  Story  of  tiie  Week  ing  of  celluloid. 

On    the    West    Front                                        542  ^-    How  does  the  author  emphasize  his  subject  ? 

I'.lunrWc    -it    Cqmhrai'                                   W  5"    Wl'ite   a   summary   of   the   items    of   new   in- 

l.HllKieiS    at    l^ampiai .>!-  formation    that    you    have    learned    from    the 

A    Destroyer    Destroyed    541i  article. 

Work   of   the   U-Boats    542  6.    Write  a  short   article   concerning  some  sub- 
Italian    Lines    Holding     542  ject    with    which    you    are    familiar.    Try    to 

Italy's   War  in   the  Air    .                          .    54.3  make  your  work  as   clear  and  as  interesting 

Jerusalem'  Delivered                                    543  as  Dr'   slosson's- 

■Mius.uem    iJemeiea o-i.5  ,n          Rd    Cr          Canteen.    By    George    Bu- 

The  War  Against  Austria    543  chanan    Fife. 

Investigating  War  Work 544  1.    The   article  is'  a  remarkable   example   of   de- 
Belgian  Aid  for  America 544  scriptive     effect,     and     "atmosphere."     Point 

Chaos    in    Russia                                                544  out   the   subj'ects    described.    Does   the   article 

Bolsheviki    Diplomacy '  '.  '.  '.  '.  '.  '.  '.  *.  '.  '.  '.  '.    544  „     l"Ye.  any.  narrative  value  ?   Explain 

t                            i    t»    i   i.      m  •                              -jpr  2.     Point  out  examples  of  sense-appeal. 

Japanese    and    Bolsheviki     545  3.     Point   out   examples   of   pathos,   of  emphasis, 

Rumania    Coerced    545  of  high  emotion. 

Portuguese    Revolution     545  4.    By    what    means    is    the    "atmosphere"    pro- 

For    Prussian    Reforms                                   545  duced?  What  is  the  effect  of  the  article? 

Germany's  Air  Craft  '..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  546  5-   ByJwh^t   rhe*°rical   means   has  the   author 

rn,       t-t   ,.,         ,^,.                                                   _  ...  made   his    work    interesting" 

The  Halifax   Disaster    546  ....    .  _       ,..»._-,           ,  ».    ,. 

A  Bumner  Tear  in  Crona                          54f5  What  Russia  Wants.  By  Samuel  N.  Harper. 

A   isumpei    lear  m  L/TOPS •»"  i.    Write   a   brief   of   the   article.    What    reasons 

(  ongestion    ot     b  reight     54b  prompted   the   author    to   adopt    the   arrange- 
New   War  Trade  Committees 546  ment    that   has   been    followed" 

The    Merchant    Marine     546  '-■     Write    a    short    commentary    on    the    article. 

Join    the    Red    Cross                                           547  first,    summing     up     Mr.     Harper's     principal 

Soliciting  Unlawful'  .'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.    547  f.ointsv\    and  (.seco\H:      *ivinK     your     own 

mi.      t>      i     c  n         t-i          i    ..•                            tr.r»  thoughts    on    the    subject. 

The  Rockefeller   Foundation    547  _      .  ,,..,,  ....     ..      ... 

.                                   t  Food  Will   Win  the  War. 

financing     the     War.     Your     Job     and  1.     Read   the  article.    Prepare   a  speech   for  your 

Mine    548  school    assembly,    showing    that    any    boy    or 

By  F.  A.  Vanderlip  «irl  mav  hel"  win  the  war- 

In   a   Red  Cross  Canteen    549  Bur"'n9   "Jl  0ur  Res°urces-   BV  w-   E-    u"' 

T>      . ,               T,      ,                ,,.,.  derwood. 

l>y   UreOrge    l.UCliaiian    I  lte  1.     Prepare   an    address   suitable   for   your    neigh- 
Working  Together  for  Goorl                             r>.~i1  borhood   association,  showing   how   every   one 

I'.y  James  Cardinal  Oibbons  '  may  h?]v  in  preventing  the  destruction  of 

J  property. 

Christmas  Eve   in    France    (Verse)...    552  working    Together    for    Good.     By    James 

By   Jessie   I'ausct  Cardinal    Gibbons. 

What   Russia    Wants                                          552  *•    Select    sentences     that     are    somewhat     epi- 

P.v    Sflmiipl    \'     Ilirner  grammatic.      Explain     every     such     sentence 

i>i   eamuei   a.  tiarpei  wh.it   is  tbe  BdvantaKe  ,,r   „siiur  epigram- 

The       Independent-Harper's        Weekly  matic    sentences?    What    English,    and    what 

News-Pictorial     553  American    authors,    are    noted    for    their   epi- 

, .                     y-,  grams  ? 

CBEATTVE  CHEMISTRY  ■>.    What    is    the    Bniril    nf    the    article?    What 

Plastics    and     Elastics     556  is   the  principal  thought? 

By   Edwin   E.  Slosson  Financing   the   War.    B«    F.   A.   Vanderlip. 

Tur    Mi'ir    Dnmra  '•     Renil      the      article.       Prepare      a      convincing 

xt        .V     ,       \,.  ,,                                        -,,,  ,ur  friends  to  buy  War  Sav- 

New  England  Folks >6i  lng8  stamps. 

p  r".,l,M"   ''/''",     •    ■■ S  SECTION   II.  LITERATURE. 

Burning  Up  Our  Resources   566  The  New  Books. 

i>y   >N  .  Hi.  I  Dderwood  1.    Explain     the     following    expressions:     con- 

"The  Year  of  Jubilee  Ts  Come" ."pIm  wincing  simplicity;   local   flavor;   atmosphere 

Rn   >n^in   liiv,.v   W'miwI  of     reality:     touching     detail;     significant 

i».\    .       .in    i  i.i.ms    » contributions :    literary    permanence;    iplen- 

Food  T\  ill  AVin   the  War   .">7L!  did  fervor. 


HISTORY,  CIVICS  AND  ECONOMICS 

BY    ARTHUR    M.    WOLFSON.    PH.D. 

PRINCIPAL     OK     THC      HIGH      SCHOOL     OF     COMMERCE, 
NEW       YORK     CITY 

I.  A  French  View  of  the  United  States — 
"As    Others   See    Us." 

1.  Correct  the  errors  indicated  in  the  first 
paragraph    of    this    editorial. 

2.  How  do  you  account  for  the  mistaken  no- 
tion of  our  form  of  government  referred 
to   in   the   third    paragraph? 

3.  How  far  is  the  indicated  judgment  of  Amer- 
ican  commercial   methods   just? 

If.     The      Railroad      Situation — "The      Rail- 
roads   and    the    War,"    "Congestion    of 
Freight." 
1.     What  are  the  arguments  in  favor  of  Govern- 
ment  operation    during   the   war?    What   are 
the  arguments   against   it? 
-.    What    is    the    attitude    of    the    railroad    op- 
erators   toward    Government    control?    What 
evidence    of    this    did    you    find    in    the    daily 
press  ? 
3.     What    method     for    solving    the    problem    of 
Government     necessities     and     the     rights    of 
stockholders      did      the      British      Government 
adopt  ? 

III.  The  Conservation  of  American  Re- 
sources for  War  Purposes — "Financing 
the  War,"  "Food  Will  Win  the  War." 
"Burning    Up    Our    Resources." 

1.  Arrange  the  recommendations  for  conserva- 
tion contained  in  the  three  articles  in  par- 
allel columns.  What  elements  are  common  to 
all    three? 

2.  "We  have  some  advocat's  of  business  as 
usual,''  says  Mr.  Vanderlip.  What  do  you 
think   of  this   policy? 

3.  "More  important  than  the  S2, 000,000.  non 
fthe  amount  of  the  War  Savings  Certifi- 
cates] is  the  habit  of  thrift,"  etc.  Are  you 
participating  in  this  scheme  for  raising 
money  ?  Is  it  affecting  your  habits  in  any 
way  ? 

4.  Why  is  the  Food  Administration  concentrat- 
ing its  efforts  upon  the  conservation  of 
wheat,  meat  products  and  sugar?  What 
plans  are  suggested  for  making  this  con- 
servation   effective  ? 

5.  According  to  Mr.  Underwood,  besides  our 
enemies  in  Europe,  we  are  fighting  two 
enemies  at  home — waste  and  carelessness. 
What  proofs  does  he  offer?  What  remedies 
does   he  suggest  ? 

IV.  The     International     Significance    of    the 

Russian  Revolution  —  "What  Russia 
Wants,"  "Chaos  in  Russia,"  "Bolsheviki 
Diplomacy." 

1.  "The  Russian  Revolution  was  interpreted 
as  promising  a  more  effective  prosecution  of 
the  war."  Explain  why  this  promise  has 
failed. 

2.  Why  have  the  Socialists  of  Russia  demanded 
that  Russia  give  up  "her  century-long  as- 
piration to  control  this  outlet"  [Constanti- 
nople] ? 

3.  What  effect  has  the  Russian  formula,  "No 
annexations  and  no  contributions,"  had 
upon  the  war  policies  of  the  Western 
Allies? 

4.  Discuss  the  immediate  results  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  armistice  between  Russia  and 
Germany?  What,  in  your  judgment,  will  be 
the  probable  ultimate  outcome  of  this  ar- 
mistice ? 

V.  The  Balkan  States  and  the  War— 
"Rumania   Coerced." 

1.  Review  the  history  of  the  political  rivalries 
and  the  open  hostilities  which  existed  be- 
tween the  Balkan  states  previous  to  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  What  part  did  England. 
Russia,  Austria  and  Germany  play  in  tin-. 
earlier    rivalries  ? 

2.  Review  the  circumstances  which  led  each  of 
these  Balkan  states — Serbia,  Montenegro. 
Bulgaria  and  Rumania — to  take  sides  in  the 
war.  What  is  the  present  political  condition 
of   each   of   these   states? 

3.  Why  has  Greece  thus  far  not  formally  en- 
tered the  war? 

I.  Why  has  Rumania  been  forced  to  enter  into 
an  armistice  with  the  Central   Powers? 

VI.  The  Conquests  of  the  Holy  Land — 
"Jerusalem    Delivered." 

1.  Jerusalem    has    been    the    prey    of   successive 
conquerors    for  the   past    2600   years.    Wri 
brief    history    of    these    conquests,    begin 
with  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  586   B 

2.  Make  a  special  study  of  the  li i - 1 . > i  %  ot'  the 
Holy  Land  under  either  (a)  Roman  domin- 
ion,  or    (hi    Saracen   and    Turkish    dominion 

.'!.    "More  than  seven  centuries  ago  Richard 
Lion  Hearted  Btrove  to  plant   upon  the  walls 
of  the  Holy  City  the  nil  cross  of  St.  Geo 
Write    a    brief    «^s:iv    with    this    si  ill-  ■ 
title. 

I.  Why  have  the  British  expended  so  much 
effort  upon  the  campaign  which  has  ended 
in  the  cap!  ure  of  Jei  u  alem  ? 

VII.  National  Prohibition  —  "It's  .in  III 
Wind  — " 

1.  Whal  i--  tin-  situation  now  of  the  national 
prohibition  amendmen  tto  tin-  Federal  Con- 
st it  nt  ion  ? 

2.  How  many  States  have  passed  prohibition 
laws"     Which     stales     are     tiny?     Winch     u  .l- 

the  first  state  to     go  drj  "  ? 
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Visions  of  Security 
That  Obscure  Visions  of  Danger 


As  you  look  with  satisfaction  at  your 
fire  insurance  policies  you  realize  that 
fire  is  a  constant  menace  and  feel 
secure  in  your  protection  against 
such  a  misfortune. 

But  how  about  the  many  other 
things  that  may  happen  which  will 
cause  you  financial  loss?  Nobody 
knows  from  what  quarter  misfortune 
may  come.  Your  paymaster  may  be 
robbed,  your  employes  hurt,  your 
clerks  may  prove  dishonest,  your 
goods  may  be  lost  in  transit ,  your  auto- 


mobile may  be  wrecked,  your  own 
earning  capacity  may  be  affected  by 
sickness  or  accident.  These  and  many 
other  losses  may  come  any  time  and 
when  they  do  come  they  may  cause  a 
greater  loss  than  a  fire.  If  the  theory 
of  insurance  is  sound  you  should  ap- 
ply it  to  protect  you  and  your  prop- 
erty from  every  possible  loss.  . 

What  a  comforting  feeling  of  se- 
curity it  will  give  you  to  know  that 
you  are  protected  from  every  possible 
danger  through   the  sound   reliable 


INSURANCE  Service 

OF  THE 

TWOH 


An}-  agent  or  broker  can  sell 

you  a  policy  in  the  Hartford. 

Ask  him  about  the 

Hartford  idea  of  complete 

protection. 


ORDS 


Write  for  free  booklet 

"THE  HEEL  OF  ACHILLES" 

which    describes    every    form    of 
Hartford  Insurance. 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity  Co. 

Harteoki),  Conn. 


THE  RAILROADS  AND  THE  WAR 


THE  railroad  problem  has  become  acute.  It  needs  a 
prompt,  intelligent  and  courageous  remedy.  For 
the  transportation  lines  of  a  nation  are  to  the  body 
politic  what  the  circulatory  system  is  to  the  human 
body.  Circulation  is  life  to  the  individual,  transportation  is 
life  to  the  nation. 

There  are  two  ways  not  to  solve  the  railroad  problem. 
One  is  by  attacking  the  railroads  for  what  they  have  done 
or  not  done  in  the  past.  It  is  the  present  and  the  future 
that  concern  us  now. 

The  other  way  is  to  attack  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission because  it  has  not  done  something  or  other  that  it 
was  never  intended  to  do.  The  Commission  was  established 
to  regulate  railroad  rates  and  railroad  service.  It  has  per- 
formed its  task  wisely  and  well. 

These  are  ways  not  to  solve  the  problem.  The  way  to  solve 
it  is  to  study  the  new  and  abnormal  conditions  that  our  en- 
trance into  the  Great  War  has  created  and  then  work  out 
the  new  method  of  handling  our  railroad  operations  that  will 
best  fit  those  conditions.  Forget  the  past,  study  the  present, 
face  the  future  with  far  vision,  impartial  judgment  and 
fearless  action. 

The  prime  factor  of  efficiency  in  war  is  concentration  of 
responsibility.  Napoleon  declared  that  battles  have  been 
won  by  poor  generals,  but  no  battle  was  ever  won  by  a 
debating  society. 

The  railroads  of  the  United  States  need  for  the  duration 
of  the  war  a  single  head — with  power.  Every  experience 
of  the  Great  War,  in  every  country  and  every  sphere  of  ac- 
tivity, proves  it.  The  present  conditions  in  the  transporta- 
tion field  in  the  United  States  confirm  it. 

That  single  head  must  be  a  great  head — the  problem  is 


a  great  problem.  He  must  be  a  trained  railroad  man — rail- 
road transportation  is  a  highly  technical  business.  He  must 
be  appointed  with  no  shadow  of  a  suspicion  of  "politics" 
in  the  selection— "politics"  taints  what  it  touches. 

He  must  be  given  unquestioned  power — administrative 
efficiency  comes  from  the  granting  of  full  authority  and 
holding  to  complete  responsibility.  He  must  be  a  man  who 
will  command  the  confidence  of  the  people — this  is  the  peo- 
ple's war  on  behalf  of  the  people's  ideals.  He  must  be  a  man 
who  will  command  the  respect  and  allegiance  of  the  rail- 
road managers  and  operators — he  must  work  thru  them 
and  with  them  and  if  he  have  not  their  hearty  support,  his 
appointment  will  spell  disaster. 

The  railroads  will  not  be  long  in  coming  to  hearty  ap- 
proval of  this  radical  innovation  and  cordial  cooperation 
with  their  governmental  commanding  officer.  The  railroad 
men  of  America  are  proving  themselves  in  this  great  na- 
tional crusade  for  democracy  and  humanity  high-minded 
and  self-sacrificing  public  servants — the  exceptions,  if  any, 
are  too  few  for  notice.  Whatever  is  best  for  their  country 
and  their  country's  cause  they  will  accept  cheerfully  and 
whole-heartedly. 

When  the  nation  undertakes  in  this  war  emergency  to 
operate  its  railroads  itself  it  must  see  to  it  that  the  owners 
of  the  railroads,  a  million  and  a  half  of  investors  in  rail- 
road securities,  are  fully  protected  in  their  property  rights. 
In  time  of  war  private  interests  must  give  way  to  the  public 
welfare,  but  governmental  commandeering  must  not  in- 
volve spoliation. 

Government  operation  under  a  supreme  head  acting  thru 
the  present  railroad  organizations  should  come  at  once. 
Neither  time  nor  the  enemy  will  wait. 


IT'S  AN  ILL  WIND 


THE  resolution  to  submit  to  the  states  a  national  pro- 
hibition amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  has 
been  reported  favorably  to  the  House.  The  resolu- 
tion passed  the  Senate  at  the  last  session.  When  it  passes 
the  House  it  will  only  remain  for  the  Legislatures  of 
thirty-six  states  to  ratify  the  amendment,  and  the  thing 
will  be  done.  The  United  States  will  have  ceased  to  permit 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  beverages  containing  the  nar- 
cotic, habit-forming  drug,  ethyl  hydrate,  commonly  known 
as  alcohol. 

The  ratification  of  the  amendment  will  take  time.  But  it 
should  not  take  too  much  time.  Already  twenty-seven 
states  have  prohibition  laws;  their  Legislatures,  to  be  con- 
sistent, should  approve  the  amendment  promptly.  The  other 
nine  ratifications  will  perhaps  be  harder  to  get.  But  war 
speeds  everything  up;  there  are  particular  reasons  why  it 
should  accelerate  the  progress  of  prohibition. 

The  manufacture  of  alcoholic  drinks  uses  up  foodstuffs. 


Congress  and  the  President  have  recognized  this  fact  by 
forbidding  the  manufacture  of  distilled  liquors  and  cutting 
down  the  percentage  of  alcohol  that  may  be  permitted  in 
beer.  But  why,  in  these  days  of  food  shortage  the  world 
over,  should  a  single  pound  of  any  kind  of  foodstuff  what- 
ever be  permitted  to  be  turned  from  food  into  drink? 

The  consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks  lowers  efficiency. 
Army  officers  know  it,  railroad  officials  know  it,  manufac- 
turers know  it — everybody  knows  it  but  those  who  will  not 
look  the  facts  in  the  face. 

The  habit  of  consuming  alcoholic  drinks  injures  health. 
Doctors  know  it,  health  records  prove  it,  mortality  statistics 
confirm  it. 

The  drinking  of  alcohol  produces  vice  and  crime,  misery 
and  poverty.  The  police,  the  prison  officials,  the  social  work- 
ers, the  students  of  social  and  economic  phenomena,  the 
ministers,  the  lawyers,  the  wives  and  children  of  the  drink- 
ers— all  know  it  beyond  the  peradventure  of  a  doubt. 
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Not  one  single  positive,  constructive  argument  can  be 
advanced  in  good  faith  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  narcotic, 
habit-forming  drug,  ethyl  hydrate. 

Alcohol  must  go  because  it  does  no  man  any  good  to  drink 
it  and  many  men  much  harm.  It  must  go  because  it  does 
society  no  good  to  have  men  and  women  drink  it,  but  much 
harm. 

Perhaps  it  needed  war  to  bring  us  to  our  senses  on  this 
vital  and  much  bemuddled  question.  It's  an  ill  wind — 


GENERALIZATIONS  ARE  GENERALLY 
TOO  GENERAL 

"An  epigram  sacrifices  truth  to  brevity." — W.  H.  Taft. 
Even  this  one. 


AS  OTHERS  SEE  US 

THE  entrance  of  the  Americans  into  the  European 
arena  has  aroused  some  natural  curiosity  as  to  who 
these  strange  people  are.  This  curiosity  the  press 
hastened  to  gratify,  so  we  have  an  opportunity  of  learning 
how  we  look  to  our  allies.  For  instance,  Le  Fait  de  la  Se- 
maine  (The  Week's  Work)  devotes  an  entire  number  to  Ce 
qu'un  Francais  doit  savoir  des  Etats-Unis.  This  ten  cent 
guide  to  "What  a  Frenchman  Needs  to  Know  about  the 
United  States"  contains  much  useful  information — as  well 
as  some  amusing  misinformation.  The  latter  begins  on  the 
first  line  of  the  first  page  in  "the  notions  on  the  press," 
where  we  learn  that  the  leading  New  York  daily  is  the 
Washington  Post.  The  only  Socialist  organ  is  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  The  Netu  York  World  passe  pour  inspire  par 
le  president  Wilson.  The  Herald  is  tres  lu  et  tres  apprecie 
and  The  American  is  un  des  journaux  dits  "sensationnels" 
de  la  "Presse  Jaune."  Outside  of  New  York,  the  Providence 
Journal  is,  as  we  should  expect,  one  of  few  worth  men- 
tioning, which  reminds  us  that  The  Manchester  Guardian 
has  installed  a  regular  correspondent  at  "Providence,  Mas- 
sachusetts." Among  the  periodicals  we  find  The  Harper's 
Weekly,  hebdomadaire,  tres  lu  dans  la  classe  moyenne;  tres 
influent.  Quite  so,  and  even  more  so  since  it  passes  under 
the  name  of  The  Independent.  Our'  esteemed  contemporary, 
The  Outlook,  is  classed  as  republicain  radical,  tres  apprecie 
dans  les  milieux  puritains,  and  The  Atlantic  Monthly  as  a 
sorte  de  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

The  only  map  in  the  pamphlet  dates  from  1579  and  shows 
three-fourths  of  America  French  and  the  other  fourth  Span- 
ish. But  it  appears  in  the  following  chapter  on  the  history 
that  some  emigrants  did  later  come  from  England  and  that 
they  rebelled  against  the  mother  country  but  with  no  suc- 
cess until  the  arrival  of  French  troops  under  Lafayette, 
Estaing  and  Rochambeau. 

Under  "Politics"  it  is  explained  that  tho  it  is  customary, 
as  a  matter  of  convenience,  to  allude  to  the  United  States 
as  a  "sister  republic,"  yet  it  has  not  a  true  parliamentary 
government  in  the  sense  of  France  and  England.  There  is 
no  cabinet  responsibility  and  Congress  has  no  power  to 
change  the  government.  The  American  system,  therefore,  re- 
sembles the  German  more  nearly  than  the  French,  altho 
during  the  Second  Empire  France  was  under  a  similar  re- 
gime. "In  short,  the  United  States  by  its  constitution  pos- 
sesses a  dictator  as  president." 

But  in  spite  of  our  failure  to  establish  a  democratic  form 
of  government  we  have  a  national  ideal  and  ambition,  for 
the  mission  of  America  is  nothing  less  than  the  spreading  of 
democracy  over  the  entire  earth.  Since  there  is  now  so  much 
discussion  over  university  administration  it  is  reassuring  to 
learn  that  American  universities  are  "ideal  republics,  pa- 
ternally governed  by  savants  or  sages,  who  are  also  admin- 
istrators, organizers  and  men  of  action."  This  sounds  con- 
fusing— but,  then,  so  is  the  system  it  describes.  Coeducation, 
it  appears,  tends  to  discourage  marriage  because  the  young 
girls,  thru  constant  association  with  members  of  the  op- 
posite sex,  have  an  opportunity  to  discover  their  real  value. 


This  is  rather  hard  on  the  men  and  also  overlooks  the  fact 
that  the  marriage  rate  of  coeducated  young  people  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  among  the  graduates  of  the  segre- 
gated colleges.  But  we  are  relieved  to  learn  that  a  woman 
may  remain  single  in  America  without  disgrace. 

American  commercial  methods  come  in  for  extensive  at- 
tention and  high  praise.  By  means  of  chronometragy  and 
other  devices  of  the  efficiency  expert,  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture have  been  expedited  and  simplified.  The  American 
business  man,  besides  having  a  bureau  in  a  gratte-ciel  pro- 
vided with  a  classeur  vertical  and  a  caise  enregistreuse,  is 
endowed  with  all  the  commercial  virtues;  he  is  honest,  loyal, 
energetic,  orderly,  practical,  idealistic;  he  possesses  personal 
magnetism,  perfect  health  and  a  thoro  knowledge  of  psy- 
chology; in  short,  would  grade  100  on  an  efficiency  scale. 

Some  of  the  succeeding  chapters  on  the  arts  and  sciences 
are  almost  as  short  as  that  on  snakes  in  Iceland.  "The  liter- 
ature of  the  West"  is  chiefly  represented  by  Walt  Whitman 
of  Staten  Island  and  "the  literature  of  the  East"  by  Mme. 
Edith  Wharton,  one  of  whose  works,  "Chez  les  Heureux  du 
Mondes,  The  House  of  Birth,  has  been  much  read  and  highly 
appreciated  in  France."  It  seems  that  the  translator  of  the 
novel's  title  was  not  as  familiar  with  Ecclesiastes  as  he  should 
have  been.  The  chapter  on  American  music  is  reduced  to 
two  sentences  and  contains  but  two  names,  Theodore  Thomas 
and  John  Knowles  Paine.  But  the  author,  Firmin  Roz,  con- 
soles us  for  our  cultural  deficiencies  by  saying  that  the  in- 
creasing infusion  of  Latin  blood  will  ultimately  overcome 
the  Anglo-Saxon  elements  and  then  American  genius  may 
blossom  out  in  science,  art  and  literature.  Apparently  M.  Roz 
has  not  heard  of  the  illiteracy  clause  of  the  new  immigration 
bill,  which  will  shut  out  the  majority  of  the  Latin  immi- 
grants on  whom  depends  our  future  in  the  fine  arts. 

But,  on  the  whole,  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
authors  of  this  introduction  to  America.  They  have  been  to 
our  virtues  very  kind  and  to  faults  a  little  blind.  The 
perspective  is  not  the  same  as  ours  and  familiar  things 
always  seem  strange  in  foreign  words,  but  as  an  estimate 
of  national  character  this  will  compare  favorably  with  what 
the  old  geographies  used  to  tell  us  of  the  French:  "The 
French  are  a  gay  people,  fond  of  dancing  and  light  wines." 


SELLING  THE  NEXT  LIBERTY  LOAN 

WHILE  the  second  Liberty  Loan  campaign  had 
as  its  chief  salient  the  appeal  to  patriotism,  there 
was  another  angle  in  the  line  of  offense  that 
should  not  be  overlooked.  This  was  a  campaign  for  money, 
essentially  a  "selling  proposition."  How  were  the  princi- 
ples of  salesmanship  applied? 

The  Loan  was  superbly  advertised ;  it  was  sold  by  as  able 
a  set  of  salesmen  as  ever  appealed  to  the  people.  The  effort 
was  cumulative  to  a  spectacular  extent.  At  the  end  of  each 
day  it  was  announced  in  every  district  how  far  that  district 
was  behind  its  quota.  With  the  diminution  of  the  allotted 
period  activities  were  doubled  and  tripled.  It  was  dinned 
and  dinned  into  our  ears  that  Saturday,  October  27,  was 
to  be  the  climactic  point,  the  day  of  wonders,  the  final 
chance  to  slip  the  widow's  mite  into  the  pocket  of  Uncle 
Sam.  The  emotions  of  the  rank  and  file  were  induced  to 
such  a  pitch  that  its  willingness  to  give  was  limited  only 
by  its  pocketbook. 

What  was  the  state  of  the  pocketbook  of  the  rank  and 
file  on  Saturday,  October  27?  Flat.  Especially  was  this 
true  in  the  case  of  salaried  men.  If  the  closing  date  of  the 
Loan  had  been  over  the  line  into  November,  many  another 
American  dollar  would  in  a  fine  fervor  of  patriotism  have 
started  on  its  anti-Teuton  mission. 

A  kindergarten  principle  of  salesmanship,  that  of  selling 
when  it  is  easy  to  buy,  had  been  violated.  Even  with  this 
handicap,  the  Loan  was  a  success.  In  the  scheduling  of  the 
next  Liberty  Loan,  however,  let  us  hope  that  psychology 
and  salesmanship  will  prevail,  and  that  the  climax  will  be 
more  auspiciously  placed. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE,  1917 

BY  FRANKLIN  H.  GIDDINGS 

PROFESSOR  OF  SOCIOLOGY  AND  THE  HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION,  IN  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 


CHRISTMAS  is  not  always  merry,  but  the  new 
year  may  always  be  happy.  It  is  not  possible  to 
be  merry  while  the  world  is  plunged  in  unex- 
ampled war,  and  civilization  is  battling  for  life; 
but  to  save  civilization  men  go  happily  to  death,  know- 
ing for  what  cause  they  die. 

The  festival  of  the  New-born  Year  has  been  observed 
since  man  began  to  think.  Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age  kept 
it,  we  safely  may  guess.  Christmas  is  a  Christian  feast 
not  yet  two  thousand  years  old.  It  celebrates  a  promise 
of  peace  and  good  will.  It  reminds  us  of  supreme  sac- 
rifice for  supreme  ends.  Yet,  curiously,  we  keep  Christ- 
mas— or  most  of  us  do — in  a  Pagan  way,  and  enter 
upon  the  New  Year  with  at  least  something  of  Chris- 
tian hope  and  purpose  in  our  hearts. 

The  promise  of  peace  has  not  been  fulfilled.  Since 
Jesus  and  the  Apostles  taught  their  gospel  in  Palestine 
there  has  been  more  war  in  the  world  than  there  was 
in  all  the  millennium  that  went  before.  There  is  more 
war  in  the  world  today  than1  there  ever  was  in  any 
former  year  since  recorded  history  began. 

No  wonder  then  it  is,  that  some  are  asking:  "Has 
Christianity  failed?"  Has  it  been,  all  these  centuries, 
but  one  more  of  those  unnumbered  delusions  that  men 
have  hugged  to  their  souls  only  to  waste  their  energies 
and  quaff  the  dregs  of  disappointment  at  the  end? 

The  answer  that  truth-telling  men  must  give  is  the 
qualified  one  that  more  often  than  not  has  to  be  made 
to  apprehension.  Language  has  not  yet  attained  pre- 
cision. Most  of  our  words  carry  more  than  one  meaning, 
and  not  many  words  bear  so  many  meanings,  or  mean- 
ings so  diverse,  as  the  words  "Christian"  and  "Chris- 
tianity." There  is  a  Christianity  that  has  broken  down, 
and  there  is  a  Christianity  that  never  yet  has  failed, 
and  that  will  sustain  the  hearts  of  men  so  long  as  the 
world  shall  last. 

THE  Christianity  that  has  failed  is  the  bastard  gospel 
of  the  salvation  of  the  unfit.  No  message  of  hope, 
no  offer  of  help  is  ever  proclaimed  that  is  not  instantly 
seized  upon  by  the  foolish  and  the  wicked  to  further 
evil  ends  and  save  themselves  from  merited  disaster. 
The  Christian  gospel  of  salvation  of  sinners  from  sin 
was  early  perverted  into  a  promise  of  salvation  for  the 
sinning,  a  moral  impossibility.  It  is  this  perversion 
which  has  industriously  been  promulgated  by  pestiferous 
revivalists,  and  which,  I  fear,  is  the  only  Christianity 
that  half  or  more  of  the  total  membership  of  the  Chris- 
tian churches  has  ever  grasped. 

I  am  only  a  layman,  and  I  make  no  pretense  to  theo- 
logical knowledge.  But  all  my  life  I  have  read  and  en- 
joyed the  books  of  the  Bible,  and  I  claim  to  be  fairly 
familiar  with  what  they  appear  to  say.  With  a  gocl 
deal  of  confidence,  therefore,  I  venture  to  affirm  that 
one  will  search  in  vain  in  the  words  attributed  to 
Christ  and  his  disciples  for  the  perverted  Christianity 
that  I  have  described.  They  taught  a  religion  of  the 
salvation  of  the  fit.  Never,  on  any  occasion,  did  they 
offer  salvation  to  the  morally  unfit. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  The  New  Testament  makes 
salvation    depend    upon    faith;    that   is    not   questioned. 


But  nothing  is  easier  than  to  profess  faith  when  no 
reality  exists.  A  test  of  the  genuineness  of  faith,  there- 
fore, is  called  for,  and  the  gospels  name  it  unequivo- 
cally. The  test  is  repentance.  The  faith  of  the  un- 
repentant is  insincere  and  it  avails  nothing.  What,  then, 
is  repentance?  A  further  test  is  called  for,  and  this  test 
also  the  gospels  name.  The  test  of  repentance  is  found 
in  "works  meet  for  repentance."  And  what,  finally,  are 
these?  Surely  not  the  mere  ritual  observances  of  a 
ceremonial  law,  against  which  Paul  protested.  Again 
the  New  Testament  answer  is  simple,  explicit  and  de- 
finitive. To  render  works  meet  for  repentance  is  to 
"cease  to  do  evil"  and  to  "learn  to  do  well." 

HERE,  then,  is  what  the  Christian  offer  of  salvation 
turns  out  to  be  when  it  is  examined  with  intellectual 
honesty.  Salvation  is  promised  to  those  and  to  those  only 
who,  inspired  by  the  person  and  example  of  Christ, 
feel  faith  in  such  person  and  example,  repent  of  sin 
and,  thenceforth  ceasing  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well. 

This  is  a  religion,  I  repeat,  of  the  salvation  of  the 
fit.  It  holds  out  no  promise  of  any  kind  to  evildoers  of 
any  description  who  do  not  cease  to  be  evildoers.  On 
the  contrary,  it  expressly  warns  them  of  impending 
damnation.  The  wheat  and  the  tares  will  be  left  to  grow 
together  until  the  harvest,  but  then  the  wheat  will  be 
garnered  and  the  tares  will  be  burned. 

This  religion  is  consonant  with  our  modern  scientific 
knowledge  and  with  the  character1  of  that  civilization 
in  defense  of  which  America  and  the  allied  nations  of 
western  Europe  are  pouring  forth  their  treasure  and 
their  blood.  In  the  language  of  Darwinian  evolution  the 
"fit"  are  those  that  are  adapted  to  the  environment  in 
which  they  attempt  to  live.  The  adapted  survive,  the 
non-adapted  perish.  Civilized  human  society  is  a  moral 
environment  which  calls  for  intelligence,  comprehension, 
sympathy  and  good  faith.  It  demands  that  contracts 
and  treaties  shall  be  more  than  scraps  of  paper.  It  de- 
mands that  men  arid  women  shall  earn  their  bread  by 
useful  industry  and  not  live  as  parasites  upon  others. 
It  demands  that  they  shall  deal  honestly  with  one  an- 
other. It  insists  that  they  shall  help  one  another  and 
mitigate  misery.  It  commands  them  to  abstain  from 
cruelty  and  from  acts  of  brutality  and  destruction.  Like 
the  unperverted  Christian  gospel  it  admonishes  us  to 
cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well,  as  the  sole  condi- 
tion of  salvation. 

Civilization  has  not  failed,  unperverted  Christianity 
has  not  failed.  They  are  one  and  the  same.  The  Imperial 
German  Government  has  distorted  both,  as  it  has  dis- 
torted the  doctrine  of  Darwinian  evolution.  It  conceives 
the  survival  of  the  fit  as  the  survival  of  the  ruthless 
savage.  It  has  wholly  failed  to  comprehend  the  moral 
environment  to  which  men  must  become  adapted  in  a 
civilized  world.  It  does  not  understand  where  and  why 
it  is  that  the  survival  of  the  fit  has  ceased  to  be  the 
survival  of  the  fit  for  the  jungle. 

The  cause  for  which  we  fight  must  not  and  shall  not 
fail.  And  because  it  will  not  fail  a  happy  New  Year 
will  come  when  peace  on  earth  will  begin.  This  is  the 
Christmas  Message  of  li)17. 


/-»    .u    tit  The  Germans  have  been 

On  the  West  .  ., 

massing    troops    on    the 

on.t  west    front,    apparently 

with  the  intention  of  delivering  a  tre- 
mendous blow  at  some  point  on  the 
French  or  British  lines;  perhaps  with 
the  hope  of  breaking  thru  and  reach- 
ing a  triumphant  decision  over  France 
before  it  is  possible  for  the  American 
army  to  give  any  important  aid  to  the 
Allies.  For  this  purpose  they  have 
drawn  many  divisions  from  the  now 
quiescent  Russian  and  Rumanian  fronts, 
including  numerous  Austrian  and  Hun- 
garian troops,  which  are  now  on  the 
western  front  for  the  first  time.  There 
has  been  exceptional  activity  in  the  air, 
too,  on  both  sides;  the  Allies  trying  to 
observe  where  the  Germans  were  mass- 
ing their  troops  and  were  therefore 
likely  to  attack,  and  the  Germans  try- 
ing to  prevent  them  from  doing  so. 

Several  minor  attacks  have  been 
made  by  the  Germans  at  various  points 
in  the  Cambrai  region,  with  indecisive 
results.  The  chief  of  these  was  made 
between  Bullecourt  and  Queant,  ten 
miles  from  Cambrai,  on  December  12. 
At  one  point  slight  gains  were  made  by 
the  Germans,  but  at  all  others  they 
were  completely  repulsed  with  heavy 
losses.  Along  the  French  front,  from 
the  Aisne  to  Verdun,  attacks  were  made 
daily;  not  in  great  force,  but  with  the 
apparent  intention  of  masking  prepara- 
tions for  a  really  heavy  blow,  probably 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Rheims.  These 
were  all  repulsed  by  the  French  with 
little  difficulty. 

.      ,  As    at    Balaklava,    so    at 

Blunders  at       Cambrai.  «Some  one  had 

Cambrai  blundered."  The  great 
forward  rush  by  General  Byng  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of 
the  war.  But  because  of  some  blunder, 
now  being  officially  investigated  but  not 
yet  disclosed,  it  was  soon  neutralized. 
The  Germans  on  December  7  retook 
Marcoing  and  the  Bourlon  Wood  and 
much  other  territory,  until  fully  one- 
third  of  all  that  General  Byng  had 
gained  had  been  relinquished  by  the 
British.  In  thus  falling  back  the  British 
have  shortened  their  line  by  eight  miles, 
and  have  correspondingly  strengthened 
it,  so  that  they  are  probably  able  to 
withstand  any  further  attacks  that  may 
be  made  upon  them.  But  they  have  lost 
all  hope  of  capturing  Cambrai  and  of 
breaking  the  German  lines  of  communi- 
cation which  center  there,  they  have 
lost  their  hold  on  the  Scheldt  River, 
and  the  prestige  of  their  splendid  stroke 
has  been  sacrificed. 

Details    have    been    re- 
A  Destroyer        ceived  q{  thg  torpedoing 

Destroyed  of  the  United  States  de- 
stroyer "Jacob  Jones"  by  a  German 
submarine,  off  the  European  coast  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  December  6,  a  dis- 
aster in  which  more  than  seventy  lives 
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News  of  the  World,  London 

NOW  SHE'LL  SAIL! 
•'You  see,  sir,  she's  been  floundering  about  be- 
cause she  had  no  rudder,"  explains  Foreman 
Lloyd  George  to  John  Bull  and  Miss  Columbia. 
"We've  fixed  her  up  with  one  now,  and  in 
future  she'll  sail  topping" 

were  lost  and  only  forty-four  were 
surely  saved.  The  vessel  had  been  at 
target  practise  and  had  just  completed 
that  work  when  she  crost  the  path  of 
a  submarine  which  was  entirely  sub- 
merged and  invisible,  save  for  her  peri- 
scope. The  torpedo  struck  her  amid- 
ships, in  a  vital  spot,  instantly  killing 
about  fifty  of  her  men.  There  was  no 
time  for  the  survivors  to  do  more  than 
to  leap  to  the  life  rafts,  without  prepa- 
ration of  any  kind  against  the  cold  and 
the  sea.  In  seventeen  minutes  the 
stricken  hulk  sank  beneath  the  waves. 
The  survivors  drifted  on  the  rafts  for 
seventeen    hours,    and    suffered    priva- 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

December  7 — Germans  gain  ground  on 
Asiago  Plateau,  and  wrest  Marco- 
ing from  British.  United  States  de- 
clares war  against  Austria-Hungary. 

December  8 — Italians  check  German 
advance  and  make  great  and  sue- 
cessful  counter  raid  with  aeroplanes. 
News  of  loss  of  United  States  de- 
stroyer "Jacob  Jones"  on  Decem- 
ber 6. 

December  9- — Artillery  actions  on  both 
sides  at  Cambrai.  French  repulse 
several  German  attacks. 

December  10 — Jerusalem  surrendered 
to  British  army.  Hungarians  cap- 
ture and  Italians  recapture  bridge- 
head on  the  Silo  in  the  I'iave  Delta. 

December  11 — Much  artillery  activity 
on  French  and  British  fronts.  Ger- 
mans massing  reserves  for  grand  at- 
tack near  Cambrai. 

December  12 — German  attack  near 
Cambrai  repelled.  Italians  make 
gains.  General  Allenby  enters  Jeru- 
salem, afoot.  Investigation  ordered 
into  British  disaster  at  Cambrai. 

December  13 — German  attacks  in 
Italy  repulsed  with  heavy  losses. 
German  troops  withdrawn  from 
Italy  for  French  and  British  fronts. 


tions  and  exposure  which  proved  fatal 
to  several,  before  they  were  rescued. 
The  Germans  are  reported  to  have  act- 
ed with  their  accustomed  brutality. 
After  the  sinking  of  the  "Jacob  Jones," 
while  the  survivors  were  many  of  them 
in  the  water  struggling  to  get  upon  the 
rafts,  the  submarine  rose  to  the  surface 
and  some  of  her  men  came  upon  deck. 
Some  of  the  Americans  cried  to  them 
for  rescue  and  one  of  them  did  so  in 
German.  Thereupon  the  Germans  select- 
ed that  one  man  and  took  him  aboard, 
presumably  because  since  he  knew  Ger- 
man they  could  question  him,  and  cal- 
lously left  the  others  to  drown. 

Work  of  the      The     British     Admiralty 
,T  R  reported  on  December  12 

that  in  the  week  four- 
teen British  merchant  vessels  of  more 
than  1000  tons  each  and  seven  smaller 
vessels  had  been  sunk  either  by  sub- 
marines or  by  mines.  This  was  not  much 
different  from  the  report  of  the  preced- 
ing week,  and  was  precisely  like  that 
of  two  weeks  before.  Italian  losses  at 
the  same  time  were  one  steamer  of 
more  than  1500  tons,  one  of  less  than 
that  size,  and  three  small  sailing  ves- 
sels. 

These  figures,  tho  far  below  those  of 
last  spring  and  summer,  indicated  an 
unrelenting  pursuance  of  the  subma- 
rine campaign  on  the  lines  which  have 
been  familiar  since  the  early  part  of 
the  war.  At  the  same  time  there  were 
rumors  of  an  impending  change  of  plan, 
to  be  effected  probably  in  the  spring, 
when  it  is  said  the  Germans  will  begin 
using  much  larger  submarine  vessels, 
similar  to  those  which  visited  American 
ports.  These,  it  is  said,  will  be  sent  far 
out  to  sea,  perhaps  clear  across  to 
American  waters,  to  prey  upon  mer- 
chantmen in  mid-ocean,  or  even  just  as 
they  emerge  from  American  ports. 


Italian  Lines 


The  Teutonic  forces  on 


the  Italian  frontier  are 
believed  to  have  received 
considerable  additions  of  troops  from 
the  Russian  front,  and  to  have  been 
making  plans  for  a  grand  attack  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  thru  to  the 
Venetian  Plains  before  the  further  on- 
coming of  winter.  Italian  aviators  have 
reported  them  to  be  massing  near  Foza, 
and  to  be  constructing  elaborate  de- 
fensive works  at  Monte  Grappa.  Several 
attacks  were  made,  chiefly  on  the  Asi- 
ago Plateau,  all  of  which  the  Italians 
repulsed  with  little  difficulty  to  them- 
selves but  with  heavy  losses  to  the 
enemy.  At  some  points  the  Italians  have 
assumed  the  offensive,  and  have  made 
some  gains,  notably  in  the  seizure,  in 
a  night  surprize,  of  a  bridgehead  on 
the  Piave.  The  grand  attack  is  yet  to 
come,  if  it  is  to  come  at  all. 

Meantime  the  weather  makes  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Italians.  Heavy  snows 
have  fallen  in  the  mountains  where  the 
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Germans  are  and  thru  which  they  must 
make  their  way  for  the  further  inva- 
sion of  Italy. 

Ti  ,   ,   ,„  The  .desperate  struggle 

Italy  s  War  in  ,',        y,    ,.         ,  6,°, 

'         .  on    the    Italian    battle 

ir  front    was    marked    on 

December  8  with  what  is  described  as 
the  most  formidable  aerial  "drive"  yet 
seen  in  the  war,  and  one  which  gave 
portentous  earnest  of  what  may  be 
done  when  the  thousands  of  aeroplanes 
which  are  now  being  constructed  in  this 
country  are  placed  in  action.  A  fleet  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Italian  aeroplanes 
swept  over  the  Teutonic  lines,  dropping 
bombs  by  the  thousand,  and  pouring 
from  machine  guns  mounted  on  the 
monster  Caproni  planes  a  torrent  of 
shot  upon  the  hostile  troops.  As  the 
vessels  sailed  at  only  a  short  distance 
above  the  earth,  their  aim  was  accurate 
and  the  destruction  wrought  was  enor- 
mous. It  is  stated  that  whole  batteries 
were  demolished,  fortifications  were  de- 
stroyed, stores  of  ammunition  were 
blown  up,  troop  trains  were  scattered, 
motor  truck  columns  were  disorganized 
and  railroad  and  supply  depots  were  re- 
duced to  ruins.  This  raid  was  made  in 
daytime  and  was  repeated  at  night,  at 
the  latter  time  four  tons  of  bombs  be- 
ing dropt  upon  the  Teutonic  lines.  The 
Italians  appear  to  have  a  decided  su- 
periority over  their  foes  in  aerial  war- 
fare, and  their  exercize  of  it  contrib- 
utes largely  to  their  success  in  holding 
back  the  invaders  at  the  line  of  the 
Piave. 

<(T          ,  Another   Tasso,  and   some 

Jerusalem  ,,.                     ,, 

^  ..          ,„  one   something   more   than 

Delivered  he>    might    weU    be    cal]ed 

upon  to  celebrate  the  final  deliverance 
of  Jerusalem  from  Turkish  rule.  Few 
incidents  of  the  war  have  more  strongly 
appealed  to  imagination,  to  sentiment 
and  to  romance.  More  than  seven  cen- 


turies ago  Richard  the  Lion  Hearted 
strove  to  plant  upon  the  walls  of  the 
Holy  City  the  red  cross  of  St.  George, 
which  he  had  adopted  as  England's 
banner.  His  effort  was  in  vain;  but  now 
it  is  that  same  English  banner  that 
marks  the  fulfilment  of  his  design.  The 
achievement  had  been  practically  as- 
sured nearly  three  weeks  before  in  the 
capture  of  Jaffa,  the  ancient  Joppa. 
which  permitted  the  British  under  Gen- 
eral Allenby  to  advance  straight  toward 
Jerusalem.  By  November  22  the  army 
was  within  five  miles  of  the  city,  and 
there  remained  merely  the  task  of  sur- 
rounding it,  cutting  all  its  lines  of  com- 
munication, and  thus  compelling  its 
surrender  without  a  bombardment  or 
battle  which  might  involve  damage  to 
historic  buildings  and  holy  places.  This 
was  effected  on  December  10,  and  the 
next  day  the  British  troops  occupied  the 
city  and  established  a  military  govern- 
ment over  it.  The  British  flag  was  raised 
in  token  of  conquest,  and  the  French 
and  Italian  flags  were  also  raised  over 
the  various  buildings  belonging  to  those 
countries. 

From  the  diplomatic  point  of  view 
this  event  must  be  galling  to  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,  seeing  the  manner  in 
which  the  city  has  been  Germanized  and 
regarded  as  little  more  than  an  ap- 
panage to  Prussia  ever  since  the  Kai- 
ser's spectacular  visit  to  it,  and  seeing 
that  formerly  the  sovereigns  of  Austria 
added  "King  of  Jerusalem"  to  theii 
other  titles.  It  immensely  impairs  the 
prestige  of  the  Turkish  Sultan,  and 
rallies  the  Jews  of  all  countries  to  a 
stronger  sympathy  with  the  Allies. 
Strategically,  from  the  military  point 
of  view,  it  doubtless  marks  the  end  and 
complete  failure  of  the  German-Turk- 
ish attempt  to  seize  the  Suez  Canal,  cut 
the  British  line  of  communication  with 
India,  and  invade  Egypt.  It  also  prac- 


tically completes  the  severance  of  Pal- 
estine and  Arabia  from  the  Turkish 
Empire,  and  bars  the  Sultan  from  the 
holy  cities  of  the  Mohammedan  world, 
Medina  and  Mecca.  His  influence  as 
"Caliph  of  Islam"  will  probably  suffer 
vast  diminution,  and  his  capacity  for 
mischief  among  the  Mohammedans  of 
India  will  become  negligible. 

The  future  of  Jerusalem  and  of 
Palestine  was  presumably  forecast  by 
Mr.  Balfour,  the  British  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, a  month  before,  when  on  No- 
vember 9  he; wrote  to  Lord  Rothschild: 
"The  Government  view  with  favor  the 
establishment  of  Palestine  as  a  national 
home  for  the  Jewish  people,  and  will 
use  their  best  endeavors  to  facilitate 
the  achievement  of  this  object,  it  being 
clearly  understood  that  nothing  will  be 
done  that  may  prejudice  the  civil  or 
religious  rights  of  existing  non-Jewish 
communities  in  Palestine." 

Since  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  this 
sentiment  has  been  repeated,  and  has 
received  sympathetic  support  from 
America,  and  the  general  assumption  is 
that  an  independent  Jewish  state  will  be 
erected  in  Palestine,  under  a  guarantee 
of  neutrality  from  the  Allied  Powers. 
The  Jews  of  all  lands  are  accordingly 
rejoicing  in  this  prospective  consumma- 
tion of  their  "Zionist"  designs,  and  their 
return  to  their  ancient  fatherland  and 
capital  after  so  many  centuries  of  exile. 

„,,     TTr      A  The    declaration    of 

The  War  Against  •      .      . 

war    against     Aus- 

Austna  tria-Hungary,     con- 

fidently anticipated  last  week,  was  made 
on  December  7  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. In  the  House  of  Representatives 
only  a  single  vote  was  recorded  against 
it,  that  of  Meyer  London,  a  Socialist 
member  from  New  York,  who  thus 
voted  not  thru  sympathy  with  Austria 
but  because  of  opposition  to  all  war. 
In  the  Senate  the  vote  was  unanimous 
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on  the  part  of  all  present.  Robert  La 
Follette,  the  only  senator  who  would 
have  voted  against  it,  absented  himself 
— being  engaged,  he  afterward  ex- 
plained, in  drafting  an  amendment 
which  would  have  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  support  the  act. 

This  action  by  Congress  was 
promptly  followed  by  the  application  of 
the  Espionage  act  and  other  laws  for 
the  control  of  aliens  to  Austrians  and 
Hungarians,  tho  not  yet  as  strictly 
to  Germans. 

j  .       .  Growing    dissatisfaction 

www  with  administrative  tar- 
diness in  equipping  the 
army  and  preparing  it  for  active  serv- 
ice reached  a  climax  on  December  11, 
when  the  Senate  took  steps  toward  a 
searching  investigation  into  both  the 
War  Department  and  the  food  and  fuel 
administration.  This  action  was  pre- 
ceded by  some  very  explicit  statements 
by  Senator  Wadsworth  before  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  and  in  an  au- 
thorized interview.  Mr.  Wadsworth 
said: 

Not  one  army  cantonment  is  adequately 
equipt    with    ordnance.      .      .  In    no 

camps  are  there  light  arms  for  half  the 
men.  There  are  not  magazine  guns  enough 
in  any  camp.  Many  men  in  training  have 
to  use  wooden  magazine  guns.  At  Camp 
Meade,  Camp  Yaphank,  Spartanburg  and 
Camp  Fulton,  I  talked  with  men  whose  ma- 
chine gun  battalions  had  never  seen  a  ma- 
chine  gun.  .  .  .  They  used  broomsticks 
in  drill.  .  .  .  In  the  matter  of  clothes 
the  soldiers  are  worse  off  than  in  equip- 
ment. Many  men  have  no  overcoats.  Thou- 
sands are  wearing  light  weight  summer 
underclothing. 

Similar  statements  concerning  the 
lack  of  arms  had  frequently  been  made 
before,  and  it  had  been  announced  that 
further  levies  under  the  conscription 
law  would  not  be  summoned  until 
spring,  because  of  the  lack  of  winter 
clothing. 

The  investigation  was  promptly  be- 
jjun  by  the  Military  Affairs  Committee. 
Major  General  Crozier,  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance of  the  Army,  being  first  exam- 
ined, on  December  1'2.  He  stated  that 
before  the  actual  declaration  of  war. 
on  April  2,  practically  no  preparations 


for  the  impending  conflict  were  made 
by  his  department;  that  thereafter  the 
work  of  equipment  was  not  fairly  begun 
until  June  15;  and  that  full  headway 
was  not  reached  until  September  6,  more 
than  five  months  after  the  declaration 
of  war.  He  admitted  that  the  training 
camps  were  insufficiently  supplied  with 
arms,  but  declared  that  all  troops  that 
had  been  sent  abroad  were  adequately 
equipt.  Further  inquiry,  however,  elic- 
ited the  fact  that  their  equipment  in 
cannon  was  not  of  American  manufac- 
ture, but  was  supplied  entirely  by  Brit- 
ish and  French  arsenals;  not  a  single 
cannon  having  been  sent  over  from  this 
side;  nor  was  there  a  prospect  that  any 
would  be  sent  before  next  spring  or 
summer.  General  Crozier  added  an  elab- 
orate explanation  of  the  embarrass- 
ments and  difficulties  with  which  the 
department  had  to  contend  in  expand- 
ing its  work  from  the  supplying  of  an 
army  of  100,000  in  time  of  peace  to 
the  supplying  of  an  army  of  several 
millions  in  time  of  war.  He  blamed  the 
Secretary  of  War,  Newton  D.  Baker, 
for  much  of  the  delay,  particularly  in 
supplying  machine  guns,  and  also  for 
the  scarcity  of  fuel.  Mr.  Baker  in  re- 
ply admitted  that  there  had  been  delay, 
but  exprest  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
explain  it  satisfactorily,  and  declared 
that  all  arms  plants  were  now  being  op- 
erated to  their  full  capacity. 

The  President  reappointed  General 
Crozier  as  Chief  of  Ordnance,  imme- 
diately after  his  giving  of  the  testimony. 

BelgianAidfor      *elgium    .is     aiding 

America   in   the    war. 

America  Itg     Government     has 

turned  over  to  General  Pershing  for 
use  in  the  transportation  service  of  his 
army  about  six  hundred  locomotives. 
These  are  all  that  were  left  to  it  of  the 
former  equipment  of  the  Belgian  rail- 
road system.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  Belgium  had  1700  locomotives  in 
France,  saved  from  the  Germans.  Of 
these  1100  were  turned  over  to  the  Al- 
lied armies  for  their  use,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  kept  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  new  railroad  equipment  after  the 
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war.  But  now,  as  a  token  of  apprecia- 
tion of  what  the  United  States  has 
done  and  is  doing,  they  are  given  to 
our  army,  to  assist  it  in  its  work  for 
Belgium's    complete   redemption. 

Chaos  in  Revolution  and  counter  rev- 
R  .  olution  seem  daily  to  be 
plunging  Russia  into  deeper 
chaos.  Little  is  known  of  the  meetings 
of  the  new  Constituent  Assembly,  nor 
are  expectations  of  its  beneficence  par- 
ticularly sanguine,  seeing  that  the  Bol- 
sheviki  leaders  threaten  to  dissolve  it 
or  to  annul  its  proceedings  if  it  ven- 
tures to  adopt  a  course  contrary  to  their 
dictates.  Meantime,  in  advance  of  any- 
thing which  it  may  do,  they  have  de- 
creed the  abolition  of  all  the  courts  in 
the  empire,  and  the  substitution  there- 
for of  new  tribunals  arbitrarily  cre- 
ated by  themselves.  They  have  also  de- 
clared all  land  to  be  the  property  of 
the  State. 

Opposition  to  the  Bolsheviki  regime 
increases.  General  Korniloff,  the  former 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Russian 
army,  whose  removal  by  Kerensky  had 
much  to  do  with  the  latter's  fall  from 
the  Premiership,  has  joined  forces  with 
General  Kaledines,  the  Hetman  of  the 
Cossacks,  and  a  Cossack  and  Ukrainian 
army,  said  to  be  at  least  400,000  strong, 
has  been  organized  and  is  reported  to 
be  moving  northward  and  westward 
with  the  purpose  of  capturing  Moscow 
and  of  cutting  off  the  Bolsheviki  at 
Petrograd  from  the  vast  food  and  other 
supplied  of  southern  Russia.  These  Cos- 
sacks, and  also  the  women's  army 
known  as  the  Battalion  of  Death,  have 
fought  several  engagements  with  the 
Bolsheviki  forces,  to  the  general  dis- 
comfiture of  the  latter.  An  acute  crisis 
is  reported  at  Moscow,  where  the  Bol- 
sheviki have  placed  machine  guns  in 
the  streets  in  a  desperate  effort  to  over- 
awe the  populace  and  to  prevent  the 
advance  of  any  counter-revolutionary 
force. 

r,  i  u     -i  •  The      armistice     between 

Bolsheviki  _  ,   „ 

_.   .  Germany  and   Russia  was 

Diplomacy  made     effective>     but     the 

Bolsheviki  leaders  postponed  for  a 
week  the  discussion  of  terms  of  peace, 
in  order  to  have  time  for  acquainting 
the  Allied  governments  with  their 
course.  The  British  envoy  at  Petrograd 
strongly  criticized  their  course,  point- 
ing out  that  it  was  incumbent  upon 
them  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the 
Allies  and  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  them,  before  opening  negotiations 
with  the  enemy.  When  the  negotiations 
with  the  Germans  began,  the  Russians 
naively  proposed  that  the  Germans 
should  evacuate  the  Russian  territory 
which  they  had  seized  about  Moon 
Sound  and  that  during  a  six  months' 
armistice  the  Germans  should  not  shift 
their  forces  from  one  front  to  another. 
These  proposals  were  regarded  with 
surprize  and  absolute  disapproval  by 
Germany,  and  the  counter  prosposals 
were  made  that  as  the  price  of  peace 
Russia  should  surrender  all  territory 
west  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga  to  the  eastern 
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boundary  of  Galicia,  comprizing-  about 
120,000  square  miles  and  between  twen- 
ty and  thirty  million  inhabitants, 
should  give  Germany  control  of  the  en- 
tire Russian  wheat  crop  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  should  admit  all  German 
manufactures  into  the  Russian  Empire 
free  of  duty,  thus  making  Russia  an  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  appanage  of 
Germany.  The  character  of  these  pro- 
posals convinced  even  the  Bolsheviki 
leaders  that  there  was  little  hope  of 
peace  on  terms  satisfactory  to  Russia 
or   compatible   with    Russian    interests. 

Japanese     and         The     announcement 
Bolsheviki  ™at    °n     December 

b  Bolsheviki  forces 
had  gone  to  Vladivostok,  Siberia,  caused 
much  concern  because  of  the  vast  stores 
of  military  supplies  at  that  port,  sent 
thither  from  Japan  and  the  United 
States  for  use  in  the  war  against  Ger- 
many. It  was  feared  that  the  Bolshe- 
viki would  seize  these  and  use  them  in 
the  civil  war  in  Russia.  This  anxiety 
led  to  the  recommendation  by  the  Amer- 
ican Consul  there  that  a  detachment  of 
the  Japanese  army  should  occupy  the 
railroad  terminal  at  Vladivostok,  where 
all  these  supplies  are  stored.  This  would 
make  it  impossible  for  the  Bolsheviki  or 
any  other  Russian  factionists  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  supplies  or  to  ship  them 
to  European  Russia,  without  the  assent 
of  the  Allies.  It  would  also  facilitate 
the  advance  of  Japanese  troops  west- 
ward into  European  Russia  should  there 
be  occasion  for  such  a  movement  and 
should  the  Japanese  Government  decide 
to  make  it.  There  have  been  suggestions 
in  high  Japanese  quarters  that  such  an 
invasion  might  be  undertaken  if  the 
Bolsheviki  undertook  to  surrender  Rus- 
sia altogether  to  Germany. 

Chinese  troops  have  occupied  Har- 
bin, the  important  railroad  center  in 
Manchuria,  and  the  Russian  military 
commander  there  and  the  numerous 
employees  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Rail- 
way system,  have  refused  to  recognize 
the  orders  which  have  been  sent  thither 
by  the  Bolsheviki. 

Rumania  ^ne  uncertainty  as  to  the 
Coerced  course  to  be  taken  by  Ru- 
mania in  relation  to  the  Rus- 
sian lapse  was  ended  on  December  10, 
when  it  was  officially  announced  from 
Berlin  that  the  Rumanian  army  as  well 
as  the  Russian  had  entered  into  an  ar- 
mistice along  the  whole  front  from  the 
Dniester  River  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube.  Rumania  appears  to  have  been 
forced  into  this  action  by  the  threats 
of  the  Bolsheviki  junta  at  Petrograd, 
to  the  effect  that  all  supplies  of  food 
and  war  material  would  be  cut  off  and 
the  Russian  troops  would  be  with- 
drawn from  the  Moldavian  front,  ex- 
posing Rumania  to  a  German  invasion 
against  which  she  would  have  no  de- 
fense. It  is  recognized  by  the  chief  Al- 
lied powers  that  Rumania  yielded  to 
necessity  with  much  reluctance.  "Ru- 
mania's actions,"  said  the  French  Pre- 
mier, M.  Clemenceau,  in  his  newspaper, 
"are  largely  dictated  to  her  by  those  of 
Russia;    wc    should    not,    therefore,    be 
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BACK  TO  BLIGHTY 

These    wounded    British    prisoners,    sent    to    Switzerland    and    finally    exchanged,    had    a    triumphal 

procession   thru   the  city   when   they   got   back   home 

having  the  support  of  a  meager  minor- 
ity of  the  Parliament. 

The  disquieting  feature  of  the  affair, 
at  first  sight,  was  that  the  Government 
which  had  been  overthrown  was  that 
which  had  given  Portugal's  adherence 
to  the  cause  of  the  Allies  against  Ger- 
many, and  it  was  not  unreasonably  sus- 
pected that,  as  in  Russia,  German  in- 
trigues had  been  behind  the  movement. 
Major  Paes,  however,  hastened  to  issue 
a  proclamation  declaring  that  the  "pro- 
visional government"  would  continue 
the  international  policy  of  that  which 
it  had  overthrown,  particularly  its 
agreements  with  the  Allies  respecting 
the  war.  It  was  then  decided  to  dis- 
solve Parliament  and  order  a  new  gen- 
eral election. 


surprized  by  her  decision,  which  was 
not  taken,  but  only  submitted  to." 
Other  authoritative  French  journals 
declared  that  the  governments  of  the 
Allied  Powers  must  stand  loyally  by 
Rumania  and  help  her  to  extricate  her- 
self with  honor  from  the  tragic  situa- 
tion in  which  Russian  disloyalty  had 
placed  her. 


Portuguese 
Revolution 


A  revolution  has  occurred 
in      Portugal     bearing     a 


striking  resemblance,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  to  that  of  the  Bolsheviki 
in  Russia.  It  was  organized  by  Sidonio 
Paez,  a  major  of  artillery,  who  had 
been  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Coimbra  and  also  Portu- 
guese Minister  to  Germany,  and  Ma- 
chado  Santos,  who  had  been  imprisoned 
for  leading  a  mutiny  at  Abrantes  in 
1915,  and  was  directed  not  so  much 
against  the  venerable  President  of  the 
Republic,  Bernardino  Machado,  as 
against  his  Cabinet,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  which  was  Affonso  Costa.  It  broke 
out  during  Senhor  Costa's  absence  in 
Paris,  where  he  was  in  attendance  at 
the  Inter- Allied  Conference.  There  were 
three  days  of  fighting,  in  which  much 
blood  was  shed,  and  then,  on  December 
9,  in  order  to  avoid  further  loss  of  life 
and  demoralization  of  the  army,  the 
Cabinet  resigned;  altho  it  had  com- 
manded the  support  of  a  large  majority 
in  Parliament.  The  Prime  Minister  on 
his  way  back  from  Paris  was  inter- 
cepted at  Guardia  and  placed  under  ar- 
rest. President  Machado  was  then  asked 
to  resign,  and  upon  his  declining  to  do 
so  was  told  that  he  must  consider  him- 
self under  arrest;  and  he  was  acutally 
placed  in  prison.  "A  provisional  gov- 
ernment" was  then  formed,  with  Major 
Paez  at  its  head;  professing  to  repre- 
sent the  people  of  Portugal,  tho  in  fact 


For  Prussian 
Reforms 


The  introduction  of  a 
bill  for  the  reform  of 
the  ,  Prussian  electoral 
system,  on  December  6,  gave  rise  to  an 
animated  and  illuminating  debate  in 
the  Lower  House  of  the  Prussian  Diet. 
The  measure  was  introduced  by  the 
Imperial  Chancellor,  who  described  it 
as  an  act  of  necessity,  intended  to  abol- 
ish a  system  which  had  long  been  an 
anachronism  and  to  give  the  kingdom 
in  its  place  something  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  the  present  day.  Hearty 
support  was  given  by  the  Prussian  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior.  The  leader  of  the 
Conservative  party,  however,  while  ex 
pressing  readiness  to  support  loyally 
the  King  and  Emperor  in  any  measure 
which  might  be  necessary,  strongly  de- 
plored some  features  of  the  bill  and  of 
the  manner  of  its  introduction.  He  re- 
garded it  as  regrettable  that  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Empire 
the  Chancellor  was  a  nun  -Prussian  (the 
Chancellor  is  a  Bavarian)  and  as  an 
abandonment  of  the  sound  constitutional 
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principle  that  the  Emperor  should  ap- 
point whom  he  pleased  regardless  of 
political  considerations  or  the  attitude 
of  the  Reichstag.  The  appointment  of 
the  present  non-Prussian  Chancellor 
was  a  concession  to  the  Reichstag,  and 
was  a  step  toward  parliamentary  rather 
than  autocratic  government,  which  the 
Conservatives  could  not  approve.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  outspoken  reaffir- 
mations of  the  divine  right  of  autoc- 
racy that  has  been  heard  for  years. 

r  ,        A  correspondent  who  pro- 

Uermany  s      fesgeg  tQ  be  accurateiy  in. 

Air  Craft  f 0rmed,  reports  that  Ger- 
many now  has  with  her  army  in  the 
field  about  300  squadrons  of  aeroplanes, 
numbering  about  2500  in  all.  Of  these, 
23  are  bombarding  squadrons,  40  are 
"chasers,"  30  are  protecting  squadrons, 
80  are  patrol  squadrons,  and  100  are 
artillery  squadrons.  In  addition  there 
are  garrison  squadrons,  training  squad- 
rons and  the  hydro-aerpolanes  of  the 
navy.  Of  the  45  Zeppelins  which  have 
been  built,  27  have  been  lost,  namely: 
5  destroyed  in  Germany,  by  acci- 
dents, etc.;  5  in  neutral  countries  ad- 
joining Germany;  15  in  England  or  on 
their  way  to  or  from  England;  and  2 
at  sea.  Five  of  the  survivors  are  out  of 
use,  4  are  used  as  training  ships,  and  9 
are  still  in  more  or  less  active  service 
about  the  North  Sea. 

„,     TT  ...  The     disaster     at     Hali- 

The  Halifax      .  ,    ,    ,     ,  , 

fax,   recorded   last   week, 

Disaster  pr0Ved  to  be  about  as 
bad  as  the  first  appalling  reports 
had  indicated.  The  death  roll  was 
officially  fixed  at  1266,  tho  circum- 
stances may  make  it  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  exact  figures  to  within  sev- 
eral hundred.  Fully  25,000  were  ren- 
dered homeless.  The  situation  was  ag- 
gravated and  the  work  of  relief  was 
much  hampered  by  the  prevalence  day 
after  day  of  the  most  violent  wintry 
storms  of  snow  and  wind,  coupled  with 
intense  cold.  Supplies  and  aid  were 
however,  rushed  to  the  scene  from  Can- 
ada and  from  the  United  States,  the 
Red  Cross  Society  taking  a  leading  part 
in  the  work,  and  the  stricken  city  with 
indomitable  resolution  and  buoyant 
courage  is  now  engaged  in  the  task  of 
rebuilding.  Investigation  has  failed  to 
determine  the  precise  responsibility  for 
the  disaster.  Suspicions  of  German 
plots  have  been  widely  entertained,  but 
have  not  thus  far  been  substantiated. 
Practically  all  the  Germans  resident  in 
Halifax  have,  however,  been  arrested 
and  interned  or  placed  under  surveil- 
lance, and  the  helmsman  of  the  ship 
"Imo,"  the  erratic  course  of  which 
caused  the  disaster,  has  been  held,  in 
suspicious  circumstances,  as  a  German 
spy.  Precautionary  measures  have  been 
taken  in  New  York  harbor  and  else- 
where against  the  occurrence  of  such 
disasters  thru  accident  or  thru  design. 

A  Bumper  Year      £inal  estimates  of  the 
r  Department    of    Agri- 

in  Lrops  cuitUre  mark  1917  as 

the  greatest  year  ever  known  in  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  With  the  exceptions 
of  winter  wheat,  rice,  flaxseed,  hay  and 
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THE  GREATEST  SACRIFICE 
Mrs.  Cunningham  has  four  sons.  Michael  is 
fighting  in  France  ;  Edward  is  in  the  navy  ;  Rob- 
ert is  at  a  training  camp.  When  James,  the 
youngest,  was  called  to  serve,  the  other  son? 
urged  him  to  claim  exemption  as  their  mother's 
sole  support.  But  Mrs.  Cunninghams  patriots m 
more  than  met  the  test,  and  James  went  off 
to  camp,  too 

cotton,  all  important  crops  show  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  yield  over  the  pre- 
ceding year,  while  many  of  them,  in- 
cluding corn,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  sweet 
potatoes,  beans,  onions,  cabbages  and 
tobacco,  surpass  the  records  of  all  for- 
mer years.  The  corn  crop  is  the  great- 
est ever  known  of  any  product,  amount- 
ing to  3,159,494,000  bushels  and  worth 
$4,053,672,000.  The  oat  crop  is  of 
1,587,286,000  bushels,  worth  $1,061,- 
427,000.  The  potato  crops  is  of  442,- 
536,000  bushels,  worth  $543,865,000. 
In  all  cases  excepting  winter  wheat, 
hay  and  cotton  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  acreage  planted;  and — which  -'•= 
peculiarly  gratifying — in  the  case  of 
nearly  all  the  chief  crops,  particularly 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat  and  pota- 
toes, there  was  a  noticeable  increase  in 
the  yield  per  acre.  As  the  prevailing 
conditions  of  weather  were  not  more 
than  ordinarily  favorable,  this  last  cir- 
cumstance seems  to  indicate  improved 
methods  of  culture;  one  of  the  chief 
needs  of  American  agriculture. 

,-,  r     The    congestion    of 

Congestion  of     .     .  ,  .        *    ,  ., 

°    .  freight    on    the    railway 

lines  continues,  tho  the 
situation  is  improving,  and  the  convic- 
tion is  strengthened  that  some  radical 
action  will  be  necessary  for  the  general 
improvement  of  the  transportation  strv- 
ice,  either  by  giving  the  railroads  re- 
lief from  burdensome  restrictions  and 
perhaps  actual  aid  in  the  form  of 
Government  credit,  or  by  taking  them 
over  by  the  Government  itself.  Against 
the  latter  proposal  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  Government  is  already  overbur- 
dened  with    a   multiplicity   and    magni- 


tude of  duties,  and  that  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  performing  some  of  them 
does  not  promise  for  it  any  greater 
efficiency  in  railroad  management  than 
that  which  the  companies  themselves 
now  display. 

Meantime  the  General  Operating 
Committee  of  the  Eastern  trunk  line 
railroads  has  ordered  a  strict  embargo 
on  all  freight  intended  for  export,  from 
North  Atlantic  ports,  excepting  that 
consigned  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment itself.  That  means  that  the  roads 
are  cooperating  in  the  expeditious  for- 
warding of  supplies  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  our  army  across  the  sea,  and 
for  our  allies.  To  the  necessities  of  that 
essential  service,  all  private  export 
trade  is  to  be  sacrificed.  Arrangements 
are  also  being  made  for  such  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  of  effort  between 
the  railroads  and  the  steamship  lines 
as  will  assure  the  prompt  transfer 
from  the  one  to  the  other  of  all  freight 
reaching  tidewater  terminals,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  accumulation  and  con- 
gestion at  those  points. 

xt       \*t     t>     j  The  Council  of  Na- 

New  War  Trades  ,     ~    „ 

_  .  tional     Defense     on 

Committees  December     7     abol- 

ished  its  former  system  of  Industrial 
Advisory  Committees,  and  replaced 
them  with  War  Trades  Committees  of 
the  various  industries  which  are  organ- 
ized for  cooperation  with  the  Council. 
This  was  done  with  full  recognition  of 
the  admirable  work  done  by  the  for- 
mer committees,  but  with  a  desire  to 
discontinue  the  embarrassing  situation 
in  which  men  were  apparently  called 
upon  to  act  as  Government  agents  or 
advisers  and  at  the  same  time  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  industries.  The  new 
committees  will  be  selected  and  consti- 
tuted by  the  industries  which  they  rep- 
resent, and  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense will  appoint  trade  experts  as  its 
agents  to  negotiate  with  them. 

The  Merchant      f™*™*  is/eP<?r^d.1!,n 
1v/r     .  the  work  of  shipbuild- 

Manne  ing,     The    constructjon 

of  "fabricated  ships"  of  uniform  design 
has  begun  and  is  being  prest  with  all 
possible  expedition.  A  contract  was 
made  on  December  12  with  a  Boston 
corporation  for  the  building  of  twenty 
cargo  steamers  of  reinforced  concrete, 
and  the  Federal  Shipping  Board  is 
planning  itself  to  construct  a  number 
more.  It  will  also  construct  numerous 
barges  and  tugs  for  use  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  so  that  increased  water 
carriage  may  relieve  the  overpressure 
upon  the  railroads. 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  Shipping 
Board  and  the  Navy  Department  shall 
exercize  a  joint  control  over  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  merchant  service.  The  bulk 
of  the  vessels  under  the  American  flag, 
engaged  in  carrying  ordinary  merchan- 
dise, whether  coastwise  or  transoceanic, 
will  retain  the  character  of  merchant- 
men and.  will  be  manned  by  civilian 
sailors.  Troopships  and  vessels  carry- 
ing whole  cargoes  of  munitions  or  other 
supplies  for  the  army  will  be  practically 
naval  vessels  and  will  be  manned  by 
naval    crews.    It   is   estimated    that    no 
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fewer  than  58,000  officers  and  men  will 
be  needed  effectively  to  man  the  new 
vessels  which  the  Shipping  Board  ex- 
pects to  put  into  commission  within  the 
next  twelve  months.  Any  citizen  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
thirty-one,  in  good  physicial  and  men- 
tal condition,  will  be  eligible  for  this 
service,  tho  preference  will  be  given  to 
those  who  have  already  had  experience 
at  sea. 


Join  the 
Red  Cross 


President  Wilson  on  De- 
cember 11  issued  a  proc- 
lamation urging  all  citi- 
zens to  join  the  Red  Cross,  as  a  patri- 
otic duty,  and  to  do  so  during  the 
"Drive  Week,"  which  comes  to  a  climax 
at  7.30  on  Christmas  Eve,  when  every 
household  should  show  in  its  window 
the  Red  Cross  flag  carrying  a  small 
red  cross  for  every  Red  Cross  member 
in  the  household.  A  candle  in  the  win- 
dow should  illuminate  the  flag.  On  the 
cover  of  The  Independent  this  week  is 
the  poster  by  which  the  Red  Cross  will 
urge  forward  this  campaign.  As  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  proclamation   said: 

You  should  join  the  Red  Cross  because 
this  arm  of  the  national  service  is  stead- 
fastly and  efficiently  maintaining  the  over- 
seas relief  in  every  suffering  land,  admin 
istering  our  millions  wisely  and  well  and 
awakening  the  gratitude  of  every  people. 
Our  conscience  will  not  let  us  enjoy  the 
Christmas  season  if  this  pledge  of  support 
to  our  cause  and  the  world's  weal  is  left 
unfulfilled. 

Solicit-  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 

TT  ,  ^      United  States  on  December 

Unlawful       1Q  rendered>  by  the  divided 

yet  emphatic  vote  of  six  to  three,  one; 
of  the  most  interesting  decisions  of  re- 
cent time  in  the  matter  of  disputes  be- 
tween labor  and  capital.  Two  concerns 
in  West  Virginia,  the  Hitchman  Coal 
and  Coke  Company  and  the  Eagle  Glass 
Manufacturing  Company,  had  estab- 
lished the  "open  shop"  system,  employ- 
ing non-union  labor.  The  labor  unions 
thru     walking    delegates     solicited    the 


non-union  men  to  join  them  and  sought 
thus  to  unionize  the  establishments  and 
then,  thru  strikes,  to  compel  the  pro- 
prietors to  abandon  the  "open  shop" 
system.  The  proprietors  sought  injunc- 
tions to  restrain  the  unions  from 
such  soliciting,  which  were  granted  by 
Judge  A.  G.  Dayton,  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  that  state.  It  was  on  an 
appeal  against  his  decision  that  the 
case  came  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  his  action  was  sustained  and  his 
injunctions  were  confirmed  by  the  vote 
of  six  to  three,  as  stated. 

The  Supreme  Court  recognized  the 
right  of  workmen  to  form  unions,  and 
also  the  equal  right  of  the  proprietors 
to  operate  "open  shops."  It  held  that  in 
this  case  the  unions,  in  soliciting  the 
men  to  join  them,  were  not  simply  mak- 


ing a  bona  fide  effort  to  increase  their 
membership,  but  were  doing  it  chiefly 
if  not  solely  in  order  to  compel  the  pro- 
prietors to  change  their  method  of  do- 
ing business.  Their  "picketing"  might 
be  peaceful,  and  their  solicitations  of 
workmen  might  be  void  of  violence  or 
menace.  But  they  were  endeavoring  to 
persuade  the  men  to  break  the  contracts 
which  they  had  voluntarily  made  with 
their  employers,  in  order  to  coerce  the 
employers;  and  against  such  action  the 
proprietors  of  the  establishments  were 
entitled  to  protection.  It  is  obvious  that 
general  application  of  this  principle  in 
labor  disputes  will  have  far-reaching 
and  important  effects. 


The  Rockefeller 
Foundation 
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The  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation announced  on 
December  10  that 
plans  already  approved  involved  the 
expenditure  during  1918  of  $5,050,000 
for  war  work,  and  that  additional  en- 
terprises now  in  contemplation  might 
cause  that  sum  to  be  doubled.  The 
Foundation  is  generally  devoting  itself 
chiefly  to  the  promotion  of  health  and 
the  advancement  of  medical  education 
and  research.  During  the  war  it  is 
however,  giving  a  large  part  of  its  re- 
sources to  war  relief  and  the  welfare 
of  American  soldiers.  The  sum  for  war 
work  named  above  will  be  administered 
chiefly  thru  the  Red  Cross,  the  Young 
Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian 
Associations,  the  Jewish  Camp  Welfare 
the  Training  Camps  Commission,  etc. 
In  addition  the  Foundation  has  appro- 
priated for  its  regular  work  against 
yellow  fever,  malaria,  hookworm,  etc. 
the  sum  of  $1,076,000;  for  the  tubercu- 
losis commission  in  France,  $424,000; 
for  medical  colleges  in  China,  $918,000; 
for  grants  to  other  medical  schools,  so- 
cieties, etc.,  $627,657;  and  for  instruc- 
tion and  research  in  America  in  medi- 
cine and  physical  and  mental  health 
?300,000. 
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FINANCING    THE    WAR 

Your  Job  and  Mine 


THE  financial  problem  is 
into  figures  that  none  of  us  can 
understand,  totals  that  none  of 
us  can  appreciate.  We  have  seen 
appropriations  amounting  to  nearly 
$20,000,000,000,  but  we  do  not  know 
what  $20,000,000,000  means.  We  are 
beginning  to  learn  one  thing,  however, 
about  the  war,  and  that  is,  it  is  not 
fought  with  appropriations,  it  is  nor 
fought  with  money,  it  is  not  fought  with 
Treasury  credits.  It  is  fought  with 
things,  goods,  with  the  productions  of 
our  industrial  establishments  plus  an 
army.  But  the  productions  of  our  in- 
dustrial establishments  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  life  and  efficiency  of 
.that  army,  and  so  instead  of  measuring 
the  size  of  this  war  in  dollars,  we  must 
come  to  measure  it  in  things  to  be  pro- 
duced. 

We  have  some  advocates  of  business 
as  usual.  You  will  hear  men  say  that  we 
must  have  prosperous  times  as  a  back- 
ground to  offer  these  vast  loans,  and 
that  we  ought  to  do  all  we  can  to  keep 
all  sorts  of  business  going — going  at  as 
high  a  speed  as  possible.  The  business 
man  says,  even  tho  he  is  engaged  in  the 
luxury  business,  that  he  must  live,  and 
that  the  luxury  business  should  go  on 
in  order  that  he  may  live.   There   are 
going  to  be  a  lot  of  people  who  go  into 
this   war  who   will   not  live,   they   are 
going  into   it  to   die,   and   it  is  not  as 
important  as  that  loss  of  life  whether 
or   not   a   business   man   lives    or   dies. 
When   we   comprehend   that   the 
whole    manufactured    output    of 
this  country  is  normally,  let  us 
say,    $25,000,000,000:    that    now 
we     must     constantly     produce 
goods  entirely  different  in  form 
to  what  we  have  been  producing 
to    a    substantial    proportion    of 
$19,000,000,000— is     it     not     ob- 
vious   that   we    must    stop    pro- 
ducing   some    of    the    goods    we 
have  been  producing? 

When  we  entered  this  war 
there  was  a  labor  situation  more 
favorable  to  labor  than  any  sit- 
uation we  had  ever  had  before 
in  the  country;  fullest  employ- 
ment of  labor  that  we  had  ever 
had  and  at  the  highest  wages. 
But  we  imposed  upon  that  labor 
situation  the  demand  that  it  pro- 
duce, let  us  say,  twelve  to  fifteen 
times  all  the  manufactured 
products.  Now  is  it  not  obvious 
that  we  are  demanding  of  labor 
something  that  it  cannot  per- 
form if  we  are  asking  it  to  pro- 
duce all  these  things  that  it  has 
been  producing,  plus  this  new 
demand?  There  is  the  reason 
why  we  have  got  to  practise 
economy.  It  is  not  that  we  must 
practise  economy  to  save  money 
to  loan  to  the  Government;  the 
reason  lies  deeper  than  that.  We 
must  not  employ  labor  to  produce 
unnecessary  things  in  competi- 
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ysis of  tear  finance  in  the  next  issue 
of     The     Independent. — The     Editor 


tion  with  the  Government's  demand  for 
labor.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  thing 
that  we  must  all  understand.  No  matter 
how  much  money  you  have  in  your 
pocket,  no  matter  how  well  you  are 
able  to  buy  whatever  you  need,  if  you 
are  buying  an  article  that  is  not  neces- 
sary to  health  and  efficiency,  you  are 
employing  labor  in  competition  with  the 
Government.  Everything  that  is  unnec- 
sary  ought  to  be  questioned  before  we 
spend  the  money  for  it.  If  we  can  get 
along  without  it  and  maintain  our 
health  and  efficiency,  I  think  it  is  our 
patriotic  duty  to  release  the  labor 
which  would  produce  something  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Government. 

Now  to  the  maker  of  luxuries  that 
sounds  pretty  hard.  I  today  had  a  dele- 
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Treasury   McAdoo   and   Mr.   Vanderlip 


gation  from  the  great  jewelry  houses- 
come  out  to  me  in  the  country,  and  I 
want  to  say  I  was  proud  of  those  men. 
They  were  broad,  they  were  patriotic, 
they  were  ready  to  make  sacrifices, 
Now  it  is  a  little  hard  to  see,  let  us  say, 
how  a  jewelry  manufacturer,  or  a  jew- 
elry artizan,  is  going  to  help  win  the 
war  by  being  let  out  of  his  job  when  the 
greatest  need  of  the  country  is  for  farm 
labor  and  for  shipbuilders.  But  shortly 
there  will  be  that  transition.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  artizan  from  the  jew- 
elry shop  will  become  a  farm  laborer, 
but  he  will  make,  perhaps,  some  of  the 
instruments  that  are  to  go  on  the  20,000 
aeroplanes  that  we  are  making,  or  he 
may  find  work  to  do  of  some  other  sort 
— perhaps  some  far  less  highly  skilled, 
but  it  will  move  on  down  by  degrees  and 
finally  there  will  be  an  added  man  for 
the  farm,  or  an  added  riveter  in  the 
shipyard.  And  it  won't  do  to  say  we 
will  wait  until  the  demand  takes  these 
men.  I  think  the  men  must  be  made  to 
help  fill  the  demand  by  first  cutting 
down  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  for  the 
demand  for  labor  that  is  unnecessary. 
I  said  to  these  gentlemen  today — if 
your  stocks  are  sold  and  if  there  is  an 
effective  demand  for  more,  you  will  fill 
it,  won't  you?  And  they  said  yes,  they 
supposed  they  would,  altho  they  cited 
instances  where  because  of  the  great 
need  for  platinum  material  by  the  Gov- 
ernment they  had  turned  down  orders 
calling  for  its  use. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  not  interfering  with  the 
Christmas  trade — that  all  these 
Christmas  goods  are  made;  that 
they  are  on  the  shelves;  that  to 
refrain  from  buying  them  will 
not  release  any  labor.  You  clean 
those  shelves  and  they  will  be 
filled  again.  It  is  only  the  full 
shelves  that  will  reach  back  into 
the  workshops  and  stop  the 
.wheels  there.  If  the  shelves  are 
emptied,  that  private  industry 
will  come  into  competition  with 
ithe  Government. 

I  want  to  say  something  to 
you  about  the  particular  work 
ithat  I  am  now  engaged  in,  be- 
cause I  believe  if  it  is  properly 
presented  to  the  public  it  is  go- 
dng  to  be  a  medium  of  teaching 
this  lesson  of  thrift  that  the 
Government  wants,  this  lesson 
of  national  economy,  which  will 
iprevent  every  person,  no  matter 
what  his  personal  economic  po- 
sition may  be,  from  buving  a 
thing  which  unnecessarily  em- 
ploys labor.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  asked  Congress  to 
authorize  an  issue  of  War  Sav- 
ings Certificates.  He  had  the  ex- 
perience of  England,  which  had 
undertaken  an  issue  of  war  sav- 
ing certificates  with  very  con- 
siderable success,  and  Congress 
was         [Continued  on  page  55!? 


IN  A  RED  CROSS  CANTEEN 


UPON  a  low 
platform  a 
comedian, 
with  red- 
dened nose  and 
plastered  hair,  his 
body  squeezed  gro- 
tesquely thin  in  a 
tailless  dress  coat 
and  skin-tight 
trousers,  grimaced 
and  sang  the  ad- 
venturesome songs 
of  the  Paris  "con- 
certs." Beside  him 
a  pianist,  whose 
head  bobbed  wild- 
ly over  the  key- 
board, plucked  out 
the  merry  accom- 
paniments, now 
with  an  adroit 
pause  in  a  verse  and 
now  with  the  mean- 
ingful emphasis  of 
a  strong,  crashing 
chord. 


BY   GEORGE    BUCHANAN    FIFE 

LITERARY  EDITOR   OF  THE   NEW   YORK   "TIMES" 


A  little  band  of  refugees — old  men,  old  women  and  wornout  mothers  with  timid  children 


ishing  nod  to  the 
pianist  ■  and  burst 
into  "Son  Clairon," 
the  infantry  bugle 
song  which  is 
known  in  the 
French  camps  from 
St.  Quentin  to  Bel- 
fort. 

The  opening  bars 
brought  a  clatter 
of  applause  which 
the  pianist  an- 
swered with  a  se- 
ries of  laughing 
nods  as  he  peeped 
over  the  piano  at 
the  singer.  And  as 
Bergeret  caught  up 
the  hearts  of  the 
men  they  began  to 
mark  time  to  his 
notes,  first  with 
heads  and  hands, 
and  finally  with 
their  glasses,  any- 
thing    they     could 


And  below,  looking  up  thru  the  gray    o'clock.  They  found  that  the  long,  nar-     pick  up,  but  never  so  loudly  as  to  mar- 


haze  of  cigaret  smoke  that  drifted 
above  their  long  table,  three  hundred 
French  soldiers,  each  with  an  Ameri- 
can flag  stuck  in  his  tunic,  watched  the 
singer  with  glistening  eyes  and  rocked 


row,   low-ceiled    room — once    a    luggage     the  song.  It  was  that  they  could  not  sit 
repository — had   been    transformed   for    still  with  the  bugle  calling  to  them.  And 


when  the  song  ended  there  was  a  hur- 
ricane of  applause  and  then  the  rhyth- 
mical clapping  in  threes,  which  is  the 
French  for  "What's  the  matter  with 
Bergeret?  He's  all  right." 

In     a     well-timed     moment     between 
songs,  a  number  of  the  canteen  workers 


them.  A  white-covered  table,  flanked  by 

benches    end    to    end,    ran    its    entire 

length.  Set  out  upon  this  were  a  regi- 
and  roared  in  their  mirth.  They  laughed  ment  of  "pinard"  bottles — the  red  wine 
at  the  battered  silk  hat  on  the  back  of  of  the  soldiers'  rations — and  battery 
his  head,  at  the  oily  curl  pasted  on  his  after  battery  of  sliced  sausage  and  war 
forehead,  at  his  spindly  arms  and  legs  bread  and  great  mugs  for  coffee.  Over- 
and  his  too-big  shoes.  They  nudged  one  head,  from  light  to  light,  hung  paper  distributed  among  the  men  big  basket 
another  with  rough  jests.  festoons   of  the  tricolor  and   on  every     loads    of    Red    Cross    "surprize    bags." 

"Ohe,    mon    p'tiot— sss? — that's    the    pillar  the  shield  of  the  French  Republic    These  were  just  what  their  name  im- 
way  you  looked   before  you  came  into    crested  by  a  stand  of  the  Allied  flags    plies,  small  sacks  of  bright-colored  stuff. 

with  the  American  ensign  and  the  Ge-    each  containing  a  pipe,  a  packet  of  to- 

neva  Cross  at  the  center.  It  was  bright    bacco,  cigarets,  soap,  a  wash-cloth,  nee- 

and  cheerful  and  undeniably  a  pleasant    dies  and  thread  and  pins  and  some  but- 

place  to  come  to  before  leaving  Paris. 
This,    and    the    repeated    invitation, 

"Come,  it's  all  ready — sit  anywhere  you 

wish,"  from  Madame   Courcol  and  the 

staff  of  Red  Cross  volunteers,  soon  had 

the  soldiers  slipping  out  of  their  dusty. 

worn  accouterments  and  jostling  one  ment  of  the  men.  It  was  a  night  of  rare 
they  almost  wrecked  it.  That  was  too  another  shyly  to  the  benches.  The  first  mirth  for  them;  the  singing  of  songs 
good !  They  must  have  that  one  over  squad  was  quick  to  discover  the  plat-  they  knew,  the  drolleries  of  their  "con- 
again!  "Bis!  Bis!  Bis!"  So  he  sang  it  form  and  the  piano  opposite  the  center  cert"  favorites — two  hours  of  easy  con- 
from  the  very  beginning  and  after  each    of  the  table,  and  here  the  men  crowdod 


the  army!" 

"So  much  the  better — it's  the  way 
you  look  now!" 

They  laughed  at  his  songs  with  high, 
hearty  laughter,  and  a  hug  of  the  near- 
est man  or  a  prodigious  slap  on  his 
back.  When  the  comedian  related,  with 
many  droll  winks,  just  what  happened 
when  "Elle  Bavardait  Chez  la  Con- 
cierge," they  banged  on  the  table  until 


tons  on  a  string — by  no  means  an  un- 
welcome companion  at  the  front.  There 
was  much  joking  among  the  men  as  they 
dove  into  their  bags  to  discover  what 
they  held. 

There  was  no  gainsaying  the  enjoy- 


verse  they  all  joined  in  the  chorus — 
whether  they  knew  it  or  not.  For  what 
mattered  a  few  wrong  notes?  They  were 
happy,  their  belts  were  tight,  they 
liked  the  song — why  not  sing  it? 
They'd  be  too  busy  to  sing  tomorrow. 

It  was  not  easy  to  believe  that  these 
three  hundred  laughing  men  would  be 
on  the  firing  line  within  twenty-four 
hours.  But  here  they  were,  from  every 
arm  of  the  military  service,  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Gare  du  Nord,  in  Paris, 
awaiting  the  trains  which  would  carry 
them  back  to  the  front  and  all  its  grim 
business  of  war.  The  canteen  is  op<  n 
all  the  time,  for  there  are  seven  trains 
a  day  from  that  station  to  take  the  men 
back  to  the  front,  but  Thursday  is  the 
gala  night. 

With  a  singular  sort  of  timidity,  yet 
noisy  in  their  heavy,  hob-nailed  boots, 
the  first  of  these  "poilus"  had  come  to 


together,   jesting  themselves  into   ease. 

The  "pinard,"  the  sausage  and  bread 
and  innumerable  cups  of  coffee  went 
their  inevitable  way  with  a  soul-cheer- 
ing swiftness.  An  invading  army  could 
have  done  no  better.  Then  came  the 
cigarets  and  the  singing  and  the  up- 
roars  of   laughter   and   applause. 

To  aid  in  the  godspeeding  "on  their 
way  up  again"  of  these  already  tried 
soldiers,  many  of  the  best  known  singers 
of  the  Paris  "cafe-concerts"  have  volun- 
teered their  services.  The  musical  pro- 
gram was  quite  as  informal  as  the  sup- 
per and  it  began  the  moment  the  ciga- 
rets were  lighted.  Madame  Courcol,  in 
the  gleaming  white  frock  and  nun-like 
headdress  of  the  French  war  nurse, 
slipt  away  for  an  instant  from  the  table 
where  she  had  been  urging  the  men  to 
eat  "just  one  more  sausage  sandwich," 
and    waved    a    hand    to    Bergeret.    He 


the  canteen  as  early  as  half-past  eight     sprang  upon  the  platform,  gave  a  flour 


tentment  and  laughter.  Yes,  above  all, 
the  laughter. 

And  that  is  one  side  of  the  Thursday 
night  canteen  in  the  basement  of  the 
Gare  du  Nord. 

AT  the  upper  end  of  the  long,  bright 
room,  where  many  of  the  soldiers 
had  shouldered  off  their  dusty  gear  as 
they  shuffled  in,  an  obscure,  half-opened 
doorway  gave  entrance  to  another  and 
much  smaller  gathering  place. 

Thru    this    narrow     opening,    as    the 
evening  grew,  the  smoke  of  the  counl 
less  cigarets  drifted  in  in  a  bluing  mis:. 

and    with    it    all    the    mirth    and    clamor 
of  the  men.  It  bore  the  rollicking 
the  heat   and   ring  of  the  piano,  the  up- 
roar   of    laughter    and     applause    as    a 

tangible,  pervading  thing.   It   deepened 

the   shadows  on   floor  and    wall      and   on 
the    faces    of   those    who    sat    so    still,    s  I 

unconcerned  upon  the  benches  there. 
For  these  were    i  little  band  of  ref- 
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ugees    from    Dunkerque;    old   men,    old    a    dazed    sort    of    silence.    When    they 


women  and  wornout  mothers  with  timid, 
wondering  children.  They  had  straggled 
back  from  their  war-ridden  city — three 
hundred  of  them  once  in  a  single  day — 
bound  for  "somewhere  else  in  France" 
— anywhere  that  they  might  find  a 
home-place  and  peace.  That  there  were 
no  young  men  among  them  is  the  war's 
own  story. 

Here  they  were,  stopping  to  set  down 
their  wearying  packs,  to  have  food  and 
light  and  warmth — the  North  Sea  winds 
are  cold  in  autumn — to  have  such  med- 
ical care  as  they  might  require,  to  get 
good  milk  for  their  babies,  and  to  rest 
for  a  night,  for  as  many  nights  as  they 
wished,  before  taking  up  their  jour- 
neyings  again. 

Nor  was  this  all.  At  a  high  counter 
enclosing  a  bank  of  shelves  just  beyond 
their  doorway,  a  "vestiaire"  and  his 
assistants  were  constantly  on  duty  to 
supply  them  and  their  children  with 
what  they  might  need  of  stout  shoe? 
and  stockings  and  underwear.  The  needs 
of  many  were  pitiful.  One  woman,  large 
and  heavily  built,  had  traveled  all  the 
way  from  Dunkerque,  nearly  a  day's 
journey  it  had  been,  in  a  pair  of  fancy 
evening  slippers — a  gift  at  starting- - 
into  which  she  had  not  been  able  to  get 
her  heels. 

THE  greatest  surprize  that  awaits 
these  refugees — and  it's  all  a  sur- 
prize from  beginning  to  end — is  the  gift 
to  each  mother  of  five  francs  for  every 
child  of  hers  with  her.  They  do  not 
quite  understand  this,  nor  even  the  ex- 
planation that  it  comes  from  an  Ameri- 
can woman  who  is  doing  many  things 
in  humanity's  name  in  France.  Life  has 
been  so  hard  for  them  that  unusual  and 
specific  consideration,  when  all  France 
is  in  need,  seems  to  puzzle  their  tired 
headd  and  they  just  give  it  up.  And  on 
this  Thursday  night,  when  they  hac 
stumbled  in  upon  the  weekly  canteen 
entertainment,  there  was  the  noise  of 
music  and  laughter — of  all  things 
laughter!  There  had  been  no  laughter 
in   Dunkerque. 

In  dingy  mounds  along  the  walls  of 
the  room  where 
they  were  gath- 
ered, lay  such  of 
their  belongings  as 
they  had  been  ablt 
to  cling  to  and 
carry  away  with 
them.  These  were 
mainly  packs  of 
clothing,  and  in  the 
smoky  dimness  of 
the  place,  grew- 
somely  suggestivt 
of  the  distorted 
bundles  that  the 
brancardiers  be?r 
back  out  of  No 
Man's  Land  at 
night. 

Here  the  ^ref- 
ugees were  having 
their  big  sausage 
sandwiches,  their 
"pinard"  and  beer 
and  coffee,  but  they 
took    them     all    in 


talked  together  it  was  in  little  groups 
in  undertones.  Many  of  them  con- 
stantly glanced  toward  the  narrow 
doorway  as  if  they  expected  to  see 
some  one  or  something  come  in.  The  old 
women  sat  with  their  thin  hands  idle 
in  their  laps,  their  old  men  silent  beside 
them.  Only  the  children  made  noises  as 
they  crept  inquisitively  about,  daring 
even  to  peep  out  at  the  tumult  and 
laughing   beyond. 

Suddenly  from  the  back  of  the  room 
came  a  shrill  cry  of  complaint,  the  cry 
of  a  child.  It  made  a  loud,  disturbing 
noise  in  that  quiet  room,  but  not  "a  soul 
turned  to  see  what  it  was  all  about. 
The  mother,  after  futile  efforts  to  quiet 
her  baby,  got  up  and  with  her  two  other 
children  trailing  after  her  skirts,  began 
pacing  up  and  down. 

There  was  as  much  of  apology  as 
distress  upon  her  drawn  face  as  she 
said  to  one  of  the  Red  Cross  men  at 
the  doorway,  hugging  her  dirty,  noisy 
little  bundle  to  her  breast,  "He  doesn't 
often  cry  like  this.  He's  tired." 

When  the  man  offered  a  bit  of  choco- 
late as  a  cureall,  the  child,  a  mite  of 
two,  turned  about,  gazed  in  silence  at 
the  sweet  and  reached  for  it.  As  the 
grimy  little  paw  closed  over  it  the 
mother  looked  up  with  a  quick  bright- 
ening of  her  eyes. 

"Thanks,  Monsieur;  that's  the  first 
candy  he's  ever  had." 

In  sore  straits  most  of  the  refugees 
come  to  the  railway  station.  Few  have 
more  than  a  meager  roll  of  clothing,  a 
railway  ticket  and  a  dozen  copper  coins. 
Some  have  even  less,  with  a  brood  of 
children  into  the  bargain.  One  woman, 
and  she  was  only  forty-three  years  old, 
had  seven  daughters  with  her  and  the 
eldest  daughter  had  her  two  children. 

"Where  are  we  going?  To  the  Midi, 
where  it's  quiet  and  sunny.  I've  no 
husband  any  more.  My  daughter,  hero, 
her  man  is  in  a  hospital  at  Bordeaux 
with  a  leg  gone.  He'll  come  after  ;\ 
while.  There  must  be  a  home  ready  for 
him  by  that  time,  you  know,  Monsieur." 

A  tremendous  clamor  in  the  big  outer 
room  cut  her  short.  Hamel,  of  the  "Petit 


Looking  up  thru  a  gray  haze  of  cigaret  smoke  three  hundred  poilus  roared  with  mirth 


Casino,"  had  come  upon  the  platform 
and  three  hundred  soldiers  were  de- 
manding at  the  top  of  their  lungs  that 
he  sing  "lis  Ne  Passeront  Pas!"  the 
song  which  commemorates  the  cry  of 
the  defenders  of  Verdun  in  the  red  days 
of  1916. 

The  woman  with  the  many  daughters 
must  have  heard  the  outburst  and  the 
beginning  of  the  song.  But  she  turned 
away  from  the  doorway  without  the 
least  interest  in  any  of  it  and  went  back 
to  her  bench.  So  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerned, they  had  already  passed! 

AS  soon  as  Hamel  began,  the  great 
room  was  hushed.  The  soldiers  sat 
in  their  places.  Not  a  man  moved.  Then 
came  the  chorus: 

lis  n'pass'ront  pas ! 

On  les  aura,  ils  n'pass'ront  pas ! 

Nos  poilus  resolus  sont  trop  braves. 

Les  Francais  n's'ront  jamais  esclaves 

Les  tet's  de  Boch's  aux  appetits  cruel  et 

bas. 
Ils  n'pass'ront  pas ! 
On  les  aura,  ils  n'pass'ront  pas ! 
Le  sueees  est  force  pour  nos  armes, 
Francais  oublions  nos  alarmes 
On  les  aura, 
Ils  n'pass'ront  pas  ! ! 

The  singer,  with  head  aloft  and  hand 
out-flung,  for  one  moment  held  them 
still. 

Ils  n'pass'ront  pas ! 

It  was  the  determination,  the  defi- 
ance, the  very  soul  of  France — their 
France!  And  with  a  mighty  roar  they 
rose  to  it — three  hundred  of  them,  sol- 
diers all — and  the  room  semed  quite  too 
small  to  hold  so  prodigious  a  sound.  The 
bottles  and  the  bread-crusts  danced 
upon  the  table.  It  was  all  Hamel  could 
do  to  get  to  the  second  verse.  Then  came 
another  outburst,  and  this  time,  and 
third  also,  the  soldiers  sang  the  chorus 
with  him,  shouting  with  one  mighty 
voice  the  last  line  of  it,  which  is  spoken 
without  accompaniment.  It  is  a  chal- 
lenge which  stirs  one  to  the  heart. 

But  the  refugees  in  their  little  room 
were  apart  from  it  all,  sitting  in  their 
bent  groups  and  either  talking  in  their 
endless  undertones  or  staring,  silent,  at 
the  floor.  Two  or  three  of  the  less  timid 
children  were  play- 
ing about  the  table 
legs. 

Madame  Cour- 
col,  standing  with 
the  Red  Cross 
squad  at  the  end 
of  the  long  room, 
glanced  at  her 
watch. 

"It's  all  very 
wonderful,  isn't  it?'' 
she  asked.  "It's 
good  to  send  them 
up  in  that  spirit. 
But  we  must  get 
them  out  now,  it's 
half-past  ten.  We 
have  our  refugees 
to  put  to  bed.  Oh, 
yes,  they  sleep  here 
in  this  big  room 
every  night  after 
the  soldiers  have 
gone.  [Continued 
on  page  571 


WORKING  TOGETHER  FOR  GOOD 


BY  JAMES  CARDINAL  GIBBONS,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  BALTIMORE 


A  FTER  the  Bible,  the  study  of 
/\  mankind  is  the  most  important 
j— \  and  instructive  pursuit  for  any 
■A-  -A-  one.  The  first  step  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  this  noble  aim  is  to 
obtain  a  thoro  knowledge  of  man,  his 
springs  of  action,  his  yearnings  and 
desires,  his  passions  and  emotions,  his 
vices  and  temptations,  and  the  argu- 
ments and  motives,  as  well  as  the  means 
that  are  best  calculated  to  promote  his 
spiritual  progress.  From  this  study  of 
mankind  we  can  derive  the  advantage 
of  the  habit  of  moderation  in  our  judg- 
ment of  human  beings. 

This  study  is  equally  necessary  to 
statesmen  and  lawyers  as  well  as  to 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  callings.  The  secret  of  O'Con- 
nell's  influence  over  the  people  of 
Ireland  was  that  he  had  sprung  from 
the  peasantry,  had  lived  among  them, 
knew  their  grievances  and"  aspirations. 
Napoleon,  tho  a  poor  shot,  was  the 
greatest  general  of  his  age.  He  said  with 
truth  of  himself:  "I  know  man."  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  who  now  directs  the  des- 
tinies of  our  beloved  country,  is  a  man 
of  strong  faith,  virility  of  soul,  genuine 
charity,  magnanimity  of  character.  But 
no  man  is  exempt  from  some  of  the 
imperfections  incident  to  humanity.  The 
public  man  who  has  never  committed  an 
error  of  judgment,  or  who  was  never 
betrayed  into  any  delinquency,  will 
hardly  ever  be  credited  with  words  or 
deeds  worthy  of  being  transmitted  to 
posterity. 

I   have   lived    a   longer   time   than   al- 
most any  man  now  in  public  life.  It 
must  be  very  difficult  for  the  present 
generation    to    reconstruct    for    them- 
selves the  world  into  which  I  was  born, 
things  are  so  completely  changed.  The 
Napoleonic    wars    were    still    a    living 
memory.  Many  people  who  were  by  no 
means  old  when  I  was  a  boy  had  seen 
General  Washington,  and  when   I  was 
ten  years  old  men  who  were  as  old  then 
as  I  am  now  were  fourteen  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence.  Slavery  was  in  existence  in 
the  Southern  states,  and  was  to  remain 
in  existence  until  I  was  a  grown  man 
and  a  priest.  Machinery  was  just  com- 
ing into  use,  but  nobody  dreamed  of  the 
extent  to  which  it  would  be  employed 
later  on.  Electricity  in  all  its  uses  was 
almost  undreamed  of.  Men  knew  from 
the  experiments  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
that  it  might  possibly  be  used,  but  the 
telegraph,  telephon  j   and  electric  light 
had  still  to  come.  Railroads  were  a  new 
invention.  The  Catholic  Church,  both  in 
England    and    in    this    country,   was    a 
small    and    very    deprest    body.    I    was 
eleven  years  old  when  Newman  became 
a  Catholic.  Those  two  great  movements 
which   were    to   spread    Catholicism    so 
marvelously  thruout  the  English-speak- 
ing world — I   mean   the   exodus   of  the 
Irish   people  after  the   famine   and  the 
entrance  of  a  large  body  of  Anglicans 
into  the  Catholic  Church — were  still  to 
come.  In  short,  I  may  say  that  when  I 


CARDINAL    GIBBONS 

was  a  young  man  we  were  still  living 
on  the  legacy  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  inventions  of  the  age  have  been 
beneficial  by  opening  up  new  lands  and 
by  making  transit  easy  and  rapid,  thus 
recalling  some  of  the  conditions  which 
conduced  to  the  original  spread  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus. 

Being  a  genuine  and  world-wide  re- 
ligion, Catholicism  could  not  but  come 
into  contact  with  the  powers  in  which 
rests  the  social  authority.  The  Catholic 
Church,  by  her  own  constitution,  is 
deeply  sympathetic  with  our  national 
life  and  all  that  it  stands  for.  She  has 
thrived  in  the  atmosphere  of  liberty, 
that  equal  justice  which  is  dealt  out  to 
all.  She  is  the  oldest  historical  and  con- 
tinuous government  on  the  earth,  and  it 
is  no  small  index  of  the  value  of  our  in- 
stitutions and  their  durability  that  they 
make  provision  for  the  life  and  the 
work  of  so  vast  and  so  aged  a  society. 
It  would  also  seem  to  show  that,  thru 
a  long  course  of  centuries,  Catholicism 
held  as  its  own  genuine  political  teach- 
ings only  such  as  were  finally  compati- 
ble with  the  most  perfect  and  universal 
citizenship  known  to  history. 

AT  the  present  time,  during  these  day? 
of  the  gravest  problems  that  have 
ever  weighed  upon  our  American  Gov- 
ernment, to  achieve  those  ideals  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity  which  compelled  our 
entrance  into  the  war,  guided,  as  we 
are,  by  the  sublime  teachings  of  Chris- 
tianity, we  have  no  other  course  open  to 
us  but  that  of  obedience  and  devotion 
to  our  country.  One  may  easily  s  o 
(lie  folly  and  grave  disobedience  of  un- 
just and  ill-tempered  criticism  of  na- 
tional policies.  We  must  bend  our  ef- 
forts to  point  out  to  our  fellow  men 
that  they  in  all  probability  see  the  pres- 
ent situation  from  only  one  angle, 
whereas   the   Government    sirs    it   from 


every  viewpoint,  and  is  therefore  alone 
in  the  position  to  judge  of  the  expedi- 
ency of  national  affairs. 

I  say  this  because  the  Church  is  a 
bulwark  of  American  democracy.  It 
stands  for  law  and  order,  for  liberty, 
lor  social  justice,  for  purity.  It  works 
for  the  loyal  observance  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  obedience  to  the  Govern- 
ment. It  seeks  to  make  better  citizens, 
to  destroy  civic  corruption,  to  spread 
the  doctrines  of  right  living  and  right 
thinking. 

The  time  has  come  for  all  to  think, 
to  act,  to  work  together.  This  means 
especially  with  reference  to  Capital  and 
Labor.  Reports  come  from  time  to  time 
of  dissatisfaction  between  employees 
and  employers. 

Inspired  by  sincere  affection  for  the 
hardy  sons  of  toil,  and  with  an  earnest 
desire  for  their  welfare,  I  address  to 
them  a  few  words. 

YOUR  country  needs  you,  now  more 
than  ever.  If  Capital  be  in  the 
wrong,  please  remember  that  wartime 
laws  are  in  operation  which  amply  pro- 
tect the  workman  from  obvious  injus- 
tice. I  advise  the  worker  to  cultivate  a 
spirit  of  industry  and  rely  upon  the 
sympathy  of  the  President,  whose  heart 
is  always  with  him.  It  would  be  a  vast 
stride  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  of 
the  labor  classes  if  the  policy  of  arbi- 
tration were  more  fully  availed  of  for 
the  adjustment  of  disputes  between  em- 
ployers and  employees.  Many  blessings 
would  result  from  the  adoption  of  this 
method;  for,  while  strikes,  as  the  name 
implies,  are  aggressive  and  destructive 
(and  at  the  present  time  might  affect 
the  success  to  our  arms  and  struggle) , 
arbitration  is  conciliatory  and  con- 
structive. The  result  in  the  former  case 
is  determined  by  the  weight  of  the 
purse,  in  the  latter  by  the  weight  of  the 
argument. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  always  been 
the  staunch,  unwavering  friend  of  the 
working  classes.  Ever  since  the  Refor- 
mation, the  relations  between  capital 
and  labor  became  more  and  more  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel, 
so  that  eventually  labor  unions  were 
recognized  as  lawful  by  the  Holy  See. 
The  Saviour  of  mankind  never  con- 
ferred a  greater  temporal  blessing 
upon  mankind  than  by  ennobling  and 
sanctifying  manual  labor,  and  by  res- 
cuing it  from  the  stigma  of  degradation 
which  had  been  branded  upon  it. 

Do  not  let  us  forget  thai  the  Church 
has  over  been  the  protector  of  free  in- 
dustries, and  as  she  lias  changed  the 
;tl>solute  monarchies  of  the  old  Roman 
Empire  and  indeed  the  later  mon- 
archies of  the  middle  ages,  as  she 
changed  the  Roman  Insula  generally 
with  its  hordes  of  slaves  into  the  me- 
dieval town,  so  now  would  she  enfran- 
chise the  working  classes. 

Obedience  is  nol  an  act  of  sorvilitv 
we  pay  to  man,   luit    an   act    of  homage 

we  pay  to  God. 

Unit i more,  Maryland 
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CHRISTMAS  EVE  IN  FRANCE 

BY  JESSIE  FAUSET 


Oh   little   Christ,  why  do  you  sigh 

As  you  look  down  tonight 
On  breathless  France,  on  bleeding  France, 

And  all  her  dreadful  plight? 
What  boivs  your  childish,  head  so  low? 

What  funis  your  cheek  so  white? 

Oil  little  Christ,  why  do  you  moan, 

What  is  it  that  you  see 
In  mourning  France,  in  martyred  France, 

And  her  great  agony? 
Does  she  recall  your  own  dark  day, 

Your  own  Gethsemane? 


Oh  little  Christ,  why  do  you  weep, 

Why  flow  your  tears  so  sore 
For  pleading  France,  for  praying  France, 

A  suppliant  at  God's  door? 
"God  sweetened  not  my  cup,"  you  say, 

"Shall  He  for  France  do  m&re?" 

Oh  little  Christ,  what  can  this  mean, 

Why  must  this  horror  be 
For  fainting  France,  for  faithful  France, 

And  her  sweet  chivalry? 
"I  bled  to  free  all  men,"  you  say, 

"France  bleeds  to  keep  men  free." 


Oh   little,  lovely  Christ — you  smile! 

What  guerdon  is  in  store 
For  gallant  France,  for  glorious  France, 

And  all  her  valiant  corps? 
"Behold  I  live,  and  France,  like  me, 

Shall  live  for  evermore." 


WHAT  RUSSIA  WANTS 


THE  Russian  Revolution  was  in- 
terpreted as  promising  a  more 
effective  prosecution  of  the  war. 
This  was  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion, emphasized  in  all  the  official  state- 
ments issued  by  the  leaders  of  the  Rev- 
olution of  March.  The  Tsar  was  over- 
thrown so  easily  because  the  country 
was  in  danger,  and  he  had  been  unable 
to  unite  the  country  for  defense.  It  was 
thought  that  the  "internal  enemy" — 
German  intrigue — had  been  defeated 
by  the  Revolution.  "Now  we  must,  now 
at  last  we  can  defeat  the  external  en- 
emy," was  one  of  the  slogans  of  the 
Revolution  during  the  first  period. 

But  the  Revolution  also  represented 
the  revision  of  everything — of  all  in- 
stitutions, of  all  social  values,  and  also 
of  war  aims.  Only  a  few  months  before 
the  Revolution  the  Russian  Government 
had  announced  in  the  Duma  the  Allies' 
agreement  that  Russia  take  possession 
of  Constantinople  at  the  final  settle- 
ment. At  that  time  the  attitude  among 
most  liberals,  both  in  and  outside  Rus- 
sia, was  favorable  to  this  acquisition  of 
territory  by  Russia.  One  recognized 
Russia's  need  of  an  outlet.  Also  one 
felt  that  the  Turks  had  at  last  forfeited 
any  right  to  a  place  in  Europe,  ruling 
over  Christians,  and  that  this  strategic 
position  should  be  taken  from  them. 
Professor  Milyoukov,  the  first  Foreign 
Minister  of  Revolutionary  Russia,  was 
a  strong  champion  of  Russia's  claim  to 
Constantinople.  The  majority  of  his 
party,  the  largest  and  strongest  liberal 
party  of  Russia,  supported  their  leader 
on  this  point.  As  Foreign  Minister  in 
the  new  Provisional  Government,  Mil- 
youkov emphasized  this  claim,  and  he 
announced  that  the  new  Russia  would 
consider  itself  bound  to  its  allies  under 
the  treaty  obligations  entered  into  by 
the  Government  of  Nicholas  II. 

This  public,  official  announcement  of 
attitude  toward  existing  obligations  was 
necessary.   But  it  naturally  raised  the 
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BY  SAMUEL  N.  HARPER 


Professor  Harper's  interpretation  of 
the  Russian  revolution,  begun  in  The 
Independent  of  December  15,  is  based 
on  an  un.usually  thoro  knowledge  of 
the  situation  and  its  background.  He 
teas  sent  to  Russia  in  1916  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  to  carry  on  re- 
search work  for  the  department  of 
Russian  language  and  institutions. 
Since  his  return  to  this  country  Pro- 
fessor Harper  has  been  translator  for 
the  missions  sent  to  Russia  by  the 
American    Government — The    Editor 


question:  What  exactly  are  these  ob- 
ligations? The  more  radical  Socialists 
demanded  the  publication  of  all  trea- 
ties. The  abolition  of  secret  diplomacy 
has  often  been  urged,  and  by  many 
serious  and  responsible  thinkers.  Here 
was  an  attempt  to  put  into  actual  prac- 
tise a  theory  so  frequently  advocated. 
But  could  such  a  step  be  taken  at  that 
particular  moment?  Milyoukov  did  not 
believe  that  it  could,  and  he  refused  to 
demand  of  the  Allies  that  they  throw 
their  cards  on  the  table.  Milyoukov  was 
the  man  who  had  exposed  the  German 
intrigue  that  was  permeating  the  old 
Government  and  many  fields  of  Rus- 
sian life.  He  knew  that  this  intrigue 
had  not  been  completely  eliminated.  The 
demand  that  the  cards  be  thrown  on 
the  table  was  an  honest  appeal  in  the 
case  of  many  who  supported  it.  It  could 
not  be  complied  with  under  existing 
circumstances.  Milyoukov  believed  that 
the  Germans  would  be  able  to  take  an 
unfair  advantage  of  such  a  step. 

In  order  to  show  that  they  were  sin- 
cere the  Socialists  of  Russia  demanded 
that  Russia  relinquish  all  claim  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  free  the  Allies  of  any 
promise  they  had  made  to  the  former 
Russian  Government  with  regard  to  Con- 
stantinople. Milyoukov  issued  an  official 


statement,  which  seemed  to  indicate 
that  Russia  had  definitely  given  up  her 
century-long  aspiration  to  control  this 
outlet.  This  announcement,  tho  some- 
what vague  and  open  to  a  broader  in- 
terpretation, was  a  blow  to  many  Rus- 
sians, who  understood  it  as  a  definite 
and  final  relinquishment.  One  writer 
compared  the  act  to  the  refusal  of  a 
drink  by  a  man  dying  from  thirst.  For 
these  Russians  had  thought  that  it  was 
clear  to  every  one,  especially  to  all 
Russians,  that  Russia  required  this  out- 
let. But  one  must  interpret  the  desire 
to  give  up  all  claim  to  Constantinople  in 
terms  of  the  Revolution.  It  indicated 
first  of  all  a  desire  to  terminate  the 
war — victoriously  of  course — as  early 
as  possible,  so  that  the  conquests  of 
the  Revolution  could  be  consolidated 
and  its  fruits  enjoyed.  In  the  second 
place  it  was  a  statement  of  the  unself- 
ish, non-imperialistic  aims  of  the  new. 
revolutionary  Russia.  Finally,  perhaps 
the  German  intrigue,  still  at  work  in 
Russia,  had  a  hand  in  this  matter. 

THE  PEACE  FORMULA 

UNDER  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
by  the  Socialists,  Milyoukov  resigned. 
The  Socialists  continued  to  insist  on  a 
definite  and  public  formulation  of  the 
war  aims  of  the  Allies,  in  order  to 
eliminate  any  possibility  of  secret  treaty 
obligations.  After  the  resignation  of 
Milyoukov  a  coalition  government  was 
formed  including  a  group,  tho  a  minor- 
ity, of  Socialists  with  the  Socialist  Ker- 
ensky  transferred  to  the  more  impor- 
tant ministry  of  war.  This  second  Pro- 
visional Government  issued  a  state- 
ment, in  which  the  Russian  formula. 
"No  annexations  and  no  contributions," 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  an  offi- 
cial document.  For  weeks,  in  fact  al- 
most from  the  first  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, this  expression  had  been  used  and 
discussed  in        \ Continued  on  page  56S 
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WHERE  THE  "IMO"  AND  "MONT  BLANC"  COLLIDED 
This  photograph,  taken  from   the  Halifax  side,  shows  the  immediate  effects  of 
the  explosion  which   teas  felt  for  a  radius  of  sixty  miles  and  caused  the  death 
of  about  two  thousand  people.   The  "Mont  Blanc''  is  buried  under  the  debris 
in   the  foreground  and  the   Belgian   relief  ship  is  lying  on   the  opposite  shore 


ONE  <>]•'   FOUR  THOUSAND   HOMES 
This  house  fund  better  than   most.  II  stands  high 
on  the  hill  an'l  u  group  of  nomen  were  there  watch- 

the    burning    boats    when    the   explosion   came 


THE  BREAD  LINE  OF  HALIFAX  REFUGEES 

nty  in-:    thousand  people  suddenly  deprived  of  their  homes  had  to  be  fed  and  cared  for  by  the  city  authorities  of  Halifax.  A  relief 
depot    was  established  in  the  Armory  where  those  who  could  came  for  supplies.  The  children  above  are  provisioning  their  families 
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IN  HALIFAX 

A  blizzard  increased  the  horrors  of  the  Hali- 
fax disaster  by  hindering  the  work  of  res- 
cuers, delaying  relief  trains  and  adding  bit  to- 
cold  and  snow  to  the  sufferings  of  the  home- 
less. Six  hundred  army  tents  were  hurriedly 
pitched  on  the  city  common  to  give  what 
little    shelter    they    could    to    the    survivors 
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PREMIER  BORDEN  WATCHING  THE  RESCUE  WORK 

Sir  Robert  Borden,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  is  at  the  extreme  right  of  this  photo- 
graph,  which  shoics  a  group  of  the  rescuers  who  are  still  recovering  bodies  from  the 
Halifax  ruins.  Canadian  soldiers  and  American  "Jackies"  aided  by  citizen  volunteers 
have  done  most  of  the  tvork  of  digging  in  the  mass  of  wreckage  for  victims  of  the 
explosion.  In  one  schoolhouse  where  there  wei'e  five  hundred  and  fifty  children  only 
seven  escaped.  One  of  the  miracles  was  the  rescue  of  a  little  child  ami  a  puppy,  who 
were  found,  both  uninjured,  in  a  room,  the  nails  of  which  had  remained  intact,  altho 
the  rest  of  the  house  had  collapsed.  They  had  been  there  tiro  whole  days  without  food. 
The  child,  snuggled  up  close  to  the  dog,  was  near  exhaustion  from  cold,  hunger  and  fear 


THE  DEVASTATED  DISTRICT  OF  RICHMOND 

More  utterly  demolished   llnni   nun  8ectiOf\   of   Belgium    or  I'runec.    this   tWO   mile  an  a    wat   shattered   !>!>    tin    <  "'   """'   ""  »    swept    by 

fire.    The    people    in    their    homes    irerc    either    Crushed    under    the    debris    or    irrre    burned    to    death,    almost    without    a    <  he 


CREATIVE  CHEMISTRY 

A  Popular  Explanation  of  Recent  Progress  in  Chemical  Industries 

BY  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON 


PLASTICS  AND  ELASTICS 


IN  my  last  article  I  told  how  Alfred 
Nobel  cut  his  finger  and  daubing 
it  over  with  collodion  was  led  to 
the  discovery  of  high  explosive 
dynamite.  I  remarked  that  the  first  part 
of  this  process — the  hurting  and  the 
healing  of  the  finger — might  happen  to 
anybody  but  not  everybody  would  be 
led  to  discovery  thereby.  That  is  true 
enough,  but  we  must  not  think  that  the 
Swedish  chemist  was  the  only  observant 
man  in  the  world.  About  this  same  time 
a  young  man  in  Albany,  named  John 
Wesley  Hyatt,  got  a  sore  finger  and  re- 
sorted to  the  same  remedy  and  was  led 
to  as  great  a  discovery.  His  father  was 
a  blacksmith  and  his  education  was 
confined  to  what  he  could  get  at  the 
seminary  of  Eddytown,  New  York,  be- 
fore was  sixteen.  At  that  age  he  set  out 
for  the  West  to  make  his  fortune.  He 
made  it,  but  after  a  long,  hard  strug- 
gle. His  trade  of  typesetter  gave  him 
a  living  in  Illinois,  New  York  or  wher- 
ever he  wanted  to  go,  but  he  was  not 
content  with  his  wages  or  his  hours. 
However,  he  did  not  strike  to 
reduce  his  hours  or  increase  his 
wages.  On  the  contrary,  he  in- 
creased his  working  time  and 
used  it  to  increase  his  income. 
He  spent  his  nights  and  Sun- 
days in  making  billiard  balls, 
not  at  all  the  sort  of  thing  you 
would  expect  of  a  young  man 
of  his  Christian  name.  But 
working  with  billiard  balls  is 
more  profitable  than  playing 
with  them — tho  that  is  not  the 
sort  of  thing  you  would  expect 
a  man  of  my  surname  to  say. 
Hyattt  had  seen  in  the  papers 
an  offer  of  a  prize  of  $10,000  for 
the  discovery  of  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  ivory  in  the  mak- 
ing of  billiard  balls  and  he  set 
out  to  get  that  prize.  I  don't 
know  whether  he  ever  got  it  or 
not,  but  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
newly  published  circular  an- 
nouncing that  Mr.  Hyatt  hat 
now  perfected  a  process  foi 
making  billiard  balls  "better 
than  ivory."  Meantime  he  has 
turned  out  several  hundred 
other  inventions,  many  of  them 
much  more  useful  and  profitable, 
but  I  imagine  that  he  takes  less 
satisfaction  in  any  of  them  than 
he  does  in  having  solved  thf 
problem  that  he  undertook  fifty 
years  ago. 

The  reason  for  the  prize  was 

that   the   game    on    the    billiard 

table  was  getting  more  popular 

and     the     game     in     the     Afri- 
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can  jungle  was  getting  scarcer,  es- 
pecially elephants  having  tusks  more 
than  2  7/16  inches  in  diameter.  The 
raising  of  elephants  is  not  an  industry 
that  promises  as  quick  returns  as  rais- 
ing chickens  or  Belgian  hares.  To  make 
a  ball  having  exactly  the  weight,  color 
and  resiliency  to  which  billiard  players 
have  become  accustomed  seemed  an  im- 
possibility. Hyatt  tried  compressed 
wood,  but  while  he  did  not  succeed  in 
making  billiard  balls  he  did  build  up 
a  profitable  busness  in  stamped  check- 
ers and  dominoes. 

Setting  type  in  the  way  they  did  it 
in  the  sixties  was  hard  on  the  hands. 
And  if  the  skin  got  worn  thin  or  broken 
the  dirty  lead  type  were  liable  to  in- 
fect the  fingers.  One  day  in  1863 
Hyatt,  finding  his  fingers  were  getting 
raw,  went  to  the  cupboard  where  was 
kept  the  "liquid  cuticle"  used  by  the 
printers.  But  when  he  got  there  he 
found  it  was  bare,  for  the  vial  had 
tipped  over — you  know  how  easily  they 
tip  over — and  the  collodion  had  run  out 
and  solidified  on  the  shelf.  Pos- 
sibly Hyatt  was  annoyed,  but 
if  so  he  did  not  waste  time  rag- 
ing around  the  office  to  find  out 
who  tipped  over  that  bottle.  In- 
stead he  pulled  off  from  the 
wood  a  bit  of  the  dried  film  as 
big  as.  the  thumb  nail  and  ex- 
amined it  with  that  "  'satiable 
curtiosity,"  as  Kipling  calls  it, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the 
born  inventor.  He  found  it  tough 
and  elastic  and  it  occurred  to 
him  that  it  might  be  worth 
$10,000.  It  turned  out  to  be 
worth   many   times   that. 

Collodion,  as  I  have  explained 
in  previous  articles,  is  a  solu- 
tion in  ether  and  alcohol  of  gun- 
cotton  (otherwise  known  as  pyr- 
oxylin or  nitro-cellulose),  which 
is  made  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  cotton.  Hyatt  tried  mix- 
ing the  collodion  with  ivory  pow- 
der, also  using  it  to  cover  balls 
of  the  necessary  weight  and  sol- 
idity, but  they  did  not  work  very 
well  and  besides  were  explosive. 
A  Colorado  saloon  keeper  wrote 
in  to  complain  that  one  of  the 
billiard  players  had  touched  a 
ball  with  a  lighted  cigar,  which 
set  it  off  and  every  man  in  the 
room  had  drawn  his  gun. 

The  trouble  with  the  dissolved 
guncotton  was  that  it  could  not 
be  molded.  It  did  not  swell  and 
set;  it  merely  dried  up  and 
shrank.  When  the  solvent  evap- 
orated      \ Continued  on  page  558 
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Remarkable  Remarks 

Geobge  M.  Cohan — New  York  is  all 
right. 

Irvin  S.  Cobb — I  am  an  abandoned 
farmer. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. — God  always 
keeps  his  promises. 

Cardinal  Gibbons  —  The  needle  is 
mightier  than  the  sword. 

David  Lloyd  George — Of  the  submarine 
1  have  no  longer  any  fear. 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin — Armies,  are  not 
recruited  from  boarding  houses. 

Preston  M.  Nolan — The  big  things  of 
life  are  never  done  by  a  fussy  man. 

Secretary  McAdoo — Uncle  Sam  is  the 
best  debtor  on  the  face  of  God's  earth. 

Lady  Duff-Gordon — I  have  seen  a  dia- 
mond tiara  worn  with  a  badly  cut  gown. 

Ambassador  Jusserand — Long  live  the 
generous  United  States,  the  friend  to 
France. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson — Without 
the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission 
of  sins. 

Willard  Wattles- — T  never  knew  how 
small  the  world  was  till  I  put  my  arms 
around  it. 

Billy  Sunday — Charlie  Chaplin,  with 
his  cane  and  mustache,  is  worth  the  $600,- 
000  he  gets. 

Elihu  Root — So  long  as  military  au- 
tocracy continues,  democracy  is  not  safe 
from  attack. 

Chancellor  J.  H.  Kirkland — Young 
ladies  have  no  longer  any  right  to  wear 
silks  and  satins. 

Ed.  Howe — The  name  of  Ty  Cobb  does 
not  appear  in  Who's  Who  in  America. 
What  do  you  know  about  that? 

Ex-Ambassador  Gerard — It  is  a  fact 
that  prosperous  merchants  in  Berlin  be- 
fore the  war  had  seven  meals  a  day. 

Winston  Churchill — We  have  become 
the  most  conservative  of  the  nations  of  the 
western  world,  we  once  were  the  most  radi- 
cal. 

Ex-Ambassador  Morgenthau  —  There 
are  less  than  one  hundred  men  in  America 
who  are  capable  of  thinking  internation- 
ally. 

Gabrtelle  D'Annunzio  —  Yesterday 
America  was  a  great  material  mass  blinded 
by  wealth,  today  it  is  a  spiritual  glory,  ar- 
dent and  militant. 

George  Bernard  Shaw — Do  not  sup- 
pose you  are  fighting  to  punish  the  Ger- 
mans for  being  wicked.  They  are  wicked, 
being  human,  but  no  wickeder  than  you. 

Janette  Y.  Norton — In  stuffing  a 
chicken  it  should  not  be  filled  to  the  burst- 
ing point  as  the  dressing  will  swell  and  if 
it  bursts  it  gives  a  most  untidy  appearance 
to  the  fowl. 

David  Belasco — The  women  who  have 
come  under  my  direction  and  listened  well 
with  their  eyes  have  invariably  been  the 
ones  who  have  climbed  to  the  bight  of  their 
profession. 

Chancellor  von  Hertltng— The  Ger- 
man Government  is  not  autocratic  and  the 
experiences  of  the  last  three  years  have 
not  shown  that  the  democratic  system  is 
preferable. 

WHXIAM  T.  Hornaday — Germany  now 
resembles    a    rat    in    a    i»i t — furious    from 

countless   defeats,    insane    with    baffled    hate 

and  rage  and  wild  with  a  fearful  certainty 
of  her  finish. 

Arsnx  HaBBISON— If  Alsace-Lorraine 
is  ultimately  handed  over  to  France,  we 
shall  have  to  maintain  conscription,  and 
probably  an  army  of  at  least  500,000  men 
permanently  in  Prance,  ready  for  all  emer- 
gencies. 

EX-AMBASSADOB  GEBABD  The  bodies  of 
the  men  killed  in  the  war,  if  laid  head  to 
heel,  would  reach  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  from  San  Francisco  back  to 
New  York,  and  back  again  as  far  as  Kan- 
sas City. 


Safeguarding  the 
Public's  Health 


FOUR  thousand  workers 
are  employed  and  three 
hundred  and  eighty-three 
yards  maintained  by  the 
PullmanCompany  through- 
out the  country,  for  the 
cleaning  of  the  cars,  and 
stocking  them  with  fresh 
supplies. 

At  the  end  of  every  trip 
all  seats  and  cushions  are 
unlimbered,  and  every 
cranny  is  vacuum  cleaned. 
Mattresses,  blankets  and 
pillows  are  hung  in  the 
open  air  and  sunlight.  All 
used  linen  is  removed  and 
fresh  linen  neatly  stocked; 
water  coolers  are  sterilized 
with  steam;  the  washrooms 
are  cleansed  with  disin- 
fectant solution. 

At  frequent  intervals 
carpets  are  removed  and 
renovated  and  the  mono- 


lithic floor  thoroughly 
scrubbed;  the  walls  and 
ceilings  are  washed  with 
soap  and  water.  The 
polished  steel  interior  of 
a  Pullman  is  easily  kept 
clean,  and  cannot  shelter 
germs.  Thorough  fumiga- 
tion is  given  every  car 
regularly. 

The  laundering  of  bed 
linen  and  blankets  is  done 
according  to  the  most 
exacting  standards;  the 
smallest  permanent  stain 
or  scorching  causes  them 
to  be  discarded.  Mattresses, 
pillows,  and  all  upholstery 
are  frequently  emptied  and 
their  contents  renovated. 

There  is  probably  no 
other  public  place  where 
health  and  cleanliness  are 
more  vigilantly  guarded 
than  in  the  Pullman  car. 


THE   PULLMAN  COMPANY 

Chicago 
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it  left  a  wrinkled,  shriveled,  horny 
film,  satisfactory  to  the  surgeon  but 
not  to  the  man  who  wanted  to  make 
balls  and  hairpins  and  knife  han- 
dles out  of  it.  In  England  Alexander 
Parkes  began  Working  on  the  problem 
in  1855  and  stuck  to  it  for  ten  years  be- 
fore he,  or  rather  his  backers,  gave  up. 
He  tried  mixing  in  various  things  to 
stiffen  up  the  pyroxylin.  Of  these  cam- 
phor, which  he  tried  in  1865,  worked 
the  best,  but  since  he  used  castor  oil  to 
soften  the  mass  articles  made  of  "parke- 
sine"  did  not  hold  up  in  all  weathers. 

Another  Englishman,  Daniel  Spill,  an 
associate  of  Parkes,  took  up  the  prob- 
lem where  he  had  dropt  it  and  turned 
out  a  better  product,  "xylonite,"  tho 
still  sticking  to  the  idea  that  castor  oil 
was  necessary  to  get  the  two  solids,  the 
guncotton  and  the  camphor,  together. 

But  Hyatt,  hearing  that  camphor 
could  be  used  and  not  knowing  enough 
about  what  others  had  done  to  follow 
their  false  trails,  simply  mixt  his  cam- 
phor and  guncotton  together  without 
any  solvent  and  put  the  mixture  in  a 
hot  press.  The  two  solids  dissolved  one 
another  and  when  the  press  was  opened 
there  was  a  clear,  solid,  homogeneous 
block  of — what  he  named — "celluloid." 
The  problem  was  solved  and  in  the  sim- 
plest imaginable  way.  Tissue  paper, 
that  is,  cellulose,  is  treated  with  nitric 
acid  in  the  presence  of  sulfuric  acid. 
The  nitration  is  not  carried  so  far  as 
to  produce  the  guncotton  used  in  ex- 
plosives but  only  far  enough  to  make  a 
soluble  nitrocellulose  or  pyroxylin.  This 
is  pulped  and  mixt  with  half  the  quan- 
tity of  camphor,  prest  into  cakes  and 
dried.  If  this  mixture  is  put  into  steam- 
heated  molds  and  subjected  to  hydraulic 
pressure  it  takes  any  desired  form.  The 
process  remains  essentially  the  same  as 
was  worked  out  by  the  Hyatt  brothers 
in  the  factory  they  set  up  in  Newark 
in  1872  and  some  of  their  original  ma- 
chines are  still  in  use.  But  this  protean 
plastic  takes  innumerable  forms  and 
almost  as  many  names.  Each  factory 
has  its  own  secrets  and  lays  claim  to 
peculiar  merits.  The  fundamental  prod- 
uct itself  is  not  patented,  so  trade  names 
are  copyrighted  to  protect  the  product. 
I  have  already  mentioned  three,  "parke- 
sine,"  "xylonite"  and  "celluloid,"  and 
I  may  add,  without  exhausting  the  list 
of  species  belonging  to  this  genus,  "vis- 
coloid,"  "lithoxyl,"  "fiberloid,"  "coral- 
ine,"  "eburite."  "pulveroid,"  "ivorine," 
"pcrgamoid,"  "duroid,"  "ivortus,"  "crys- 
talloid," "transparene,"  "litnoid,"  "pe- 
troid,"  "pasbosene,"  "cellonite"  and 
"pyralin."  The  last,  manufactured  by 
the  Dupont  de  Nemours  Company,  has 
become  as  well  known  as  Hyatt's  orig- 
inal "celluloid." 

Celluloid  can  be  given  any  color  or 
colors  by  mixing  in  aniline  dyes  or  me- 
tallic pigments.  The  color  may  be  con- 
fined to  the  surface  or  to  the  interior  or 
pervade  the  whole.  If  the  nitrated  tissue 
paper  is  bleached  the  celluloid  is  trans- 
parent or  colorless.  In  that  case  it  is 
necessary  to  add  an  antacid  such  as 
urea  to  prevent  its  getting  yellow  or 
opaque.  To  make  it  opaque  and  less  in- 
flammable oxides  or  chlorides  of  zinc. 
aluminum,  magnesium,  etc.,  are  mixt  in. 


Without  going  into  the  question  of 
their  variations  and  relative  merits  we 
may  consider  the  advantages  of  the 
pyroxylin  plastics  in  general.  Here  we 
have  a  new  substance,  the  product  of 
the  creative  genius  of  man,  and  there- 
fore adaptable  to  his  needs.  It  is  hard 
but  light,  tough  but  elastic,  easily  made 
and  tolerably  cheap.  Heated  to  the  boil- 
ing point  of  water  it  becomes  soft  and 
flexible.  It  can  be  turned,  carved, 
ground,  polished,  bent,  prest,  stamped, 
molded  or  blown.  To  make  a  block  of 
any  desired  size  simply  pile  up  the 
sheets  and  put  them  in  a  hot  press.  To 


A   few   of   the   things   made   of   condensite 

get  sheets  of  any  desired  thickness,  sim- 
ply shave  them  off  the  block.  To  make 
a  tube  of  any  desired  size,  shape  or 
thickness  squirt  out  the  mixture  thru  a 
ring-shaped  hole  or  roll  the  sheets 
around  a  hot  bar.  Cut  the  tube  into 
sections  and  you  have  rings  to  be  shaped 
and  stamped  into  box  bodies  or  napkin 
rings.  Print  words  or  pictures  on  a  cel- 
luloid sheet,  put  a  thin  transparent 
sheet  over  it  and  weld  them  together., 
then  you  have  something  like  the  horn 
book  of  our  ancestors,  but  better. 

Nowadays  such  things  as  celluloid 
and  pyralin  can  be  sold  under  their  own 
name,  but  in  the  early  days  the  arti- 
ficial plastics,  like  every  new  thing, 
had  to  resort  to  camouflage,  a  very  hu- 
miliating expedient  since  in  some  cases, 
they  were  better  than  the  material  they 
were  forced  to  imitate.  Tortoise  shell, 
for  instance,  cracks,  splits  and  twists 
but  a  "tortoise  shell"  comb  of  celluloid 
looks  as  well  and  lasts  better.  Horn 
articles  are  limited  to  size  of  the 
ceratinous  appendages  that  can  be 
borne  on  the  animal's  head,  but  an  im- 
itation of  horn  can  be  made  of  any 
thickness  by  wrapping  celluloid  sheets 
about  a  cone.  Ivory,  which  also  has  a 
laminated  structure,  may  be  imitated 
by  rolling  together  alternate  white 
opaque  and  colorless  translucent  sheets 
Some  of  the  sheets  are  wrinkled  in  or- 


der to  produce  the  knots  and  irregu- 
larities of  the  grain  of  natural  ivory. 
Man's  chief  difficulty  in  all  such  work 
is  to  imitate  the  imperfections  of  na- 
ture. His  whites  are  too  white,  his  sur- 
faces are  too  smooth,  his  shapes  are  too 
regular,  his  products  are  too  pure. 

The  precious  red  coral  of  the  Medi- 
terranean can  be  perfectly  imitated  by 
taking  a  cast  of  a  coral  branch  and 
filling  in  the  mold  with  celluloid  of  the 
same  color  and  hardness.  The  clear  lus- 
ter of  amber,  the  dead  black  of  ebony, 
the  cloudiness  of  onyx,  the  opalescence 
of  alabaster,  the  glow  of  carnelian — 
once  confined  to  the  selfish  enjoyment 
of  the  rich — are  now  within  the  reach  of 
every  one,  thanks  to  this  chameleon  ma- 
terial. Mosaics  may  be  multiplied  in- 
definitely by  laying  together  sheets  and 
sticks  of  celluloid,  suitably  cut  and  col- 
orded  to  make  up  the  picture,  fusing 
the  mass,  and  then  shaving  off  thin 
layers  from  the  end.  That  chuf 
d'eeuvre  of  the  Venetian  glass  makers, 
the  Battle  of  Isus,  from  the  House  of 
the  Faun  in  Pompeii,  can  be  reproduced 
as  fast  as  the  machine  can  shave  them 
off  the  block.  And  the  tesserae  do  not 
fall  out  like  those  you  bought  on  the 
Rialto. 

The  process  thus  does  for  mosaics, 
ivory  and  coral  what  printing  does  for 
pictures.  It  is  a  mechanical  multiplier 
and  only  by  such  means  can  we  ever 
attain  to  a  state  of  democratic  luxury. 
The  product,  in  cases  where  the  imita- 
tion is  accurate,  is  equally  valuable  ex- 
cept to  those  who  delight  in  thinking 
that  coral  insects,  Italian  craftsmen 
and  elephants  have  been  laboring  for 
years  to  put  a  trinket  into  their  hands. 
The  Lord  may  be  trusted  to  deal  with 
such  selfish  souls  according  to  their 
deserts. 

But  it  is  very  low  praise  for  a  syn- 
thetic product  that  it  can  pass  itself 
off,  more  or  less  acceptably,  as  a  nat- 
ural product.  If  that  is  all  we  could  do 
without  it.  It  must  be  an  improvement 
in  some  respects  on  anything  to  be  found 
in  nature  or  it  does  not  represent  a 
real  advance.  So  celluloid  and  its  con- 
geners are  not  confined  to  the  shapes 
of  shell  and  coral  and  crystal,  or  to  the 
grain  of  ivory  and  wood  and  horn,  the 
colors  of  amber  and  amethyst  and  lapis 
lazuli,  but  can  be  given  forms  and  text- 
ures and  tints  that  were  never  known 
before  18(59. 

Let  me  see  now,  have  I  mentioned  all 
the  uses  of  celluloid?  Oh,  no,  there  are 
handles  for  canes,  umbrellas,  mirrors 
and  brushes,  knives,  whistles,  toys, 
blown  animals,  card  cases,  chains, 
charms,  brooches,  badges,  bracelets, 
rings,  book  bindings,  hairpins,  cam- 
paign buttons,  cuff  and  collar  buttons, 
cuffs,  collars  and  dickies,  tags,  cups, 
knobs,  paper  cutters,  picture  frames 
chessmen,  pool  balls,  ping  pong  balls 
piano  keys,  dental  plates,  masks  for 
disfigured  faces,  penholders,  eyeglass 
frames,  goggles,  playing  cards — and 
you  can  carry  on  the  list  as  far  as  you 
like. 

Celluloid  has  its  disadvantages.  You 
may  mold,  you  may  color  the  stuff  as 
you  will,  the  scent  of  the  camphor  will 
cling  around        \Continued  on  page  562 
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FINANCING  THE  WAR 

(Continued  from  page  548) 

asked  to  authorize  something  similar  to 
the  English  issue.  The  legislation  was  con- 
tained in  the  last  Liberty  Loan  Bill.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue  War  Sav- 
ings Certificates,  and  it  is  provided  that 
they  shall  not  exceed  an  amount  of  $2,000,- 
000,000  :  that  they  shall  run  for  five  years 
and  that  no  person  may  hold  over  $1000. 
The  rest  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary. 

The  plan  which  has  been  devised  and 
which  has  met  with  the  Secretary's  ap- 
proval is  going  to  offer  to  the  American 
people,  I  believe,  the  simplest  form  for  sav- 
ings that  was  ever  presented  to  a  people; 
and  certainly  none  was  ever  presented  with 
a  stronger  security,  for  it  is  the  obligation 
of  the  United  States  that  is  being  offered. 
The  plan  is  to  sell  the  obligation  in  the 
form  of  a  large  stamp  which  will  be  at- 
tached to  a  certificate.  The  value  of  the 
obligation  is  measured  by  the  number  of 
the  stamps  that  are  attached  in  the  twenty 
places  on  the  certificate,  and  there  are 
places  for  twenty  stamps  of  this  series  of 
1018  War  Savings  stamps.  The  maturity 
of  all  of  these  will  be  five  years  from  the 
first  of  January.  The  price  at  which  it  will 
be  sold  will  vary,  increasing  each  month. 
For  the  advance  sale  in  December  and  for 
the  month  of  January  the  price  is  $4.12, 
and  it  advances  during  the  year  a  penny 
each  month  so  that  in  next  December  it  is 
$4.23.  Now  the  average  price  at  which 
these  stamps  are  sold,  if  calculated  at  4 
per  cent  compound  interest  quarterly,  will 
amount  to  $5  at  the  end  of  the  period,  and 
tbat  is  what  will  be  given  in  redemption 
of  the  stamps  on  the  first  of  January,  1923. 

When  the  purchaser  buys  his  first  stamp, 
he  is  given  this  certificate,  his  name  and 
address  inscribed  on  it  and  the  stamp  at- 
tached to  the  first  place  on  the  certificate. 
He  now  has  got  the  incentive  to  go  on  to 
fill  this  by  putting  twenty  stamps  on  the 
remaining  spaces,  the  value  of  which  at 
maturity  is  $100.  But  whether  he  puts  any 
more  stamps  on  or  not,  all  his  rights  are 
the  same.  That  is  to  say  for  each  stamp  he 
holds  at  maturity  he  will  receive  $5.  But  if 
in  the  exigencies  of  life  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  get  his  money  before  the  date  of 
maturity  the  Government  offers  to  give  it 
to  him.  He  can  get  it  at  any  post  office  in 
the  United  States  on  ten  days'  notice.  The 
price  at  which  the  Government  will  redeem 
is  printed  on  the  certificate,  a  rising  price 
each  month,  so  that  the  small  investor  is 
put  in  the  situation  of  owning  a  security 
that  cannot  go  down. 

Now  that  is  going  to  raise,  I  think, 
$2,000,000,000.  That  is  pretty  important, 
but  it  does  not  look  as  important  as  it  usee] 
to,  because  we  are  growing  use!  to  these 
billion  dollar  units.  But  I  believe  that  is 
one  of  the  least  important  of  three  things 
that  it  is  going  to  do.  More  important  than 
the •  $2,000,000,000  is  the  habit  of  thrift 
which  this  is  going  to  instil  into  this 
spendthrift  people.  These  stamps  are  going 
to  be  the  easiest  article  to  buy  in  the 
United  States,  and  T  cannot  but  believe  this 
system  will  strongly  tend  to  build  up  habits 
of  thrift. 

But  that  is  not  the  most  important 
thing.  The  most  important  thing  is  t<>  win 
this  war,  and  to  do  this  we  have  got  to  K<'t 
into  the  minds  of  the  people  tli.it  they  must 
save;  that  the  war  is  going  to  be  financed 
out  of  the  savings  of  the  future  ;  that  it  is 
going  to  be  won  in  the  workshops  by  the 
industries,  and  that  they  must  be  relieved 
from  doing  unnecessary  things.  This  is  the 
great  lesson  that  1  believe  these  War  Sav- 
ings  Certificates    will    carry    to    the    whole 


Hosiery 

and  Neckwear 


'Reg.  Trade-Mark 

Fancy  Silk  Hose,  vertical  or  circular  Stripes.  Plain 
or  Richelieu  rib.  Some  with  cotton  tops  and  soles. 
Colors :  Purple,  Copenhagen,  Navy,  Emerald,  Cham- 
pagne, Ped,  and  Gold.  Also  plain  Black  Silk,  and 
Black  and  White  Stripes.     Special,  $1.15  a  pair. 

Black  Lisle,  medium  weight,  40c  a  pair. 

Cottons,  medium  weight,  Black  or  White,  regular 
and  out  sizes,   50c  a  pair. 

Colored  Silk  Hose,   all  the  new  shades,  $1.50  a  pair. 

Black  Silk  Hose,  $1.15,  1.25,  1.75  to  3.00  a  pair. 

Golf  Hose,  plain  White,  colored  Clocks,  $1.95  a  pair. 
White  ribbed,  colored  Clocks,  $1.75  and  2.50  a  pair. 

English  Golf  Hose,  plain  tops,  Plaid  boots,  $3.95. 

Neckwear 

Collar  and  Cuff  Sets  of   imitation   Filet   Lace,   $1.00. 

Stocks  and  Jabots  of  Net,  and  Net  trimmed  with 
Lace,  $1.00,  1.25,  1.75,  3.95.  Real  Filet  Lace  Stock 
and  Jabot,  $8.95,  12.95  up  to  22.50. 

A  new  importation  of  French  Neckwear,  consisting  of 
fine  Collars,  Collar  and  Cuff  Sets,  Guimpes,  etc.,  at 
moderate  prices,  are  being  shown. 

Orders  by  mail  given  special  attention.    Send  for  our 
latest  catalogue. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.  New  York 


HIGH  CLASS  ASSISTANCE 


for  writers,  speakers. 

club-women,  debaters, 
Outlines,  briefs,  research.  Reasonable  rates.  BUREAU 
OF  RESEARCH,  318   East  5th  Street,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

Salesmen — make  a  large  and  increasing  income 
from  the  sale  of  policies  and  renewals  of  our  new 
accident  and  health  policy.  Gives  $6,000  accidental 
death,  $30  weekly  accident  benefit  and  $25  weekly 
sick  benefit.  The  most  liberal  and  attractive  acci- 
dent and  health  policy  ever  written  for  $10.50, 
half  amounts  $5.50,  standard  forms  approved  by 
State  Insurance  Department.  Agents  are  coining 
money.  Send  for  particulars,  experience  unneces- 
sary.   Insurance — P.    O.    Box    1107,    N.    Y.    City. 


INC. 


Established  1874 


Choice  Fresh  Flowers 

Hardy  Plants  for  House  Decoration 
Hotels  Supplied  on  Contract 

Orders  filled  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  and  transferred  by  Cable  Code 
through  our  own  correspondents  in 
Europe  and  the  British  Colonies. 

N.  E.  Corner  44th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


We    should    nil    itrictlj 
of    the    United    State* 


adhere    to   the    request 

Food    Administration. 


FOR  XMAS  A  TYPEWRITER! 


Show  the  Xmas  Spirit  in  a  bis  way  for 
little  money.  Our  Factory  Rebuilt 
Typewriters  are  Ideal  Xnias  Gifts 
for  children,  students,  business  people. 
They  save  you  S25  to  S75  on  your 

purchase.  Standard  Makes,  thoroughly  rebuilt, 
trade-marked  ami  guaranteed  thesame  as  new. 
BraDCO  stores  Id  leading  ciiies  ^ive  prompt  service, 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc., 


339  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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YAMANAKA 

254  and  680  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


A  wide  range  of  various 
vases  and  stands  can  be 
round   in   our  galleries. 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  COURSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form. 
■"■  structure,  and  writing  of  the  Short  Story  taught  by 
Dr.  J.  Berg  Ksenwein,  for  years 
Editor  of  Lippineott's. 

One  student  writes  :  "Before 
completing  the  lessons,  received 
over  $1,000  for  manuscript  sold 
to  Woman's  Home  Companion, 
tiitoriat  Review,  McCall's  and 
other  leading  magazines." 

Also  courses  in  Photoplay  Writ- 
ing, Versification  and  Poetics, 
Journalism.  In  all  over  One  Hun- 
dred Courses,  under  professors  in 
Harvard,  Brown.  Cornell,  and 
Dr.  Esenwein  other  leading  colleges. 
150-Page   Catalog   Free.      Please  Address 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  30S,  Springfield,  Mass. 


I  For  36  years  we  have  been  paying  onr  customers 
jthe  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
Imethods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
Jwhich  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
lj-r.<,L.l  bmsticatlon.  l'iea&c  aek  for  Lvtn  List  t*".  710 
\&2o  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  jnveswrg. 


PERKINSS-CO.  Lawrence, Kans 


ilNTAIN   A  NORMAL 
PERATURE  IN  YOUR  HOME 


COS 

THERMOMETERS 

Jay/or  Instrument  Companies 


people,  and  the  measure  in  which  that  les- 
son is  learned,  the  measure  by  which  we 
release  the  workshops  to  the  work  of  the 
war,  will  be  the  measure  of  our  efficiency 
in  fighting  the  war. 

This  is  becoming  almost  a  war  of  me- 
chanics, a  war  of  instruments,  a  war  in 
which  there  must  be  vast  expenditures  to 
accomplish  what  sometimes  seems  like  a 
very  small  result.  On  the  western  front  in 
ten  consecutive  days  there  was  shot  $00.- 
000,000  worth  of  shells— $0,000,000  a  day 
for  ten  consecutive  days.  Now  it  is  expendi- 
tures of  that  sort  that  will  enable  us  to 
make  an  impression  on  that  front,  and  to 
make  an  impression  without  the  horrible 
loss  of  life  that  was  incident  to  the  first 
onslaught. 

Many  will  lose  their  lives,  and  as  we 
learn  that  we  will  be  willing  to  make  sacri- 
fices, willing  to  furnish  money  and  to  re- 
lease the  workmen  in  the  shops  to  do  the 
work  of  the  war.  We  want  economy  in 
something  more  than  money,  too.  That  is 
to  say,  we  want  to  refrain  from  expending 
brains,  and  experience  and  vision  on  un- 
necessary things,  and  center  our  attention 
on  the  war,  on  the  problems  arising  out  of 
the  war,  on  future  reconstruction  after  the 
war.  These  are  the  greatest  problems  that 
ever  were  presented  to  a  human  mind,  and 
they  demand  all  the  brains,  all  the  expe- 
rience, all  the  vision  that  any  of  us  and  all 
of  us  have  got.  We  must  center  our  atten- 
tion on  these  problems,  try  to  do  some- 
thing, try  to  help,  but  whatever  we  do  let 
us  not  expend  our  abilities  in  criticism. 

Washington  is  not  perfect  I  hardly  need 
to  say.  but  Washington  is  doing  its  best. 
If  we  are  making  sacrifices  to  provide 
the  Government  with  money,  if  we  are 
making  sacrifices  to  leave  the  workshop  for 
the  work  of  the  Government,  I  think  we 
are  entitled  to  efficiency  from  the  Govern- 
ment, but  we  have  no  right  to  criticize  un- 
less we  know  something  about  what  we  are 
criticizing. 

Just  as  the  soldiers  have  got  to 
be  controlled  and  disciplined,  this  whole 
country  has  got  to  be  controlled  and  dis- 
ciplined for  this  war.  And  if  we  come  out 
of  it  disciplined  in  character,  if  we  in  some 
measure  become  a  thrifty  people,  if  we 
have  a  better  understanding  of  our  respon- 
sibilities, our  responsibilities  to  society  and 
the  Government,  we  shall  have  learned  a 
lesson  that  will  pay  in  a  large  measure  for 
the  cost,  whatever  it  is. 

New  York  City 


ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

Thr if  i  *  Tjfct'-<%Jik^Trtrtmomrirt    It*   E*r>* 


ART  FOR  ART'S  SAKE 

A  good  story  is  told  of  the  late  Carroll 
Beckwith  when  he  was  a  young  man 
lately  returned  from  Paris  schooling, 
and  facing  the  task  of  making  the  reputa- 
tion \\i  presently  achieved.  He  had  taken 
his  first  studio  in  the  Sherwood,  then  just 
completed.  That  building  was  erected  by 
a  man  of  wealth  who  had  a  liking  for 
philanthropy  and  a  taste  for  art,  but  also 
an  irresistible  temptation  to  make  money. 
It  was  an  attractive  building,  for  the  stu- 
dios were  well  designed  and  remarkably 
cheap;  and  it  was  quickly  filled  with  .voting 
artists — many  of  them  now  celebrated  - 
among  whom  the  genial  proprietor  made 
constant  visits  of  fatherly  acquaintance.  As 
the  end  of  the  first  year  approached  he 
began  to  say  confidentially  to  this  and  that 
artist  that  he  especially  liked  his  work, 
anil,  quite  "on  the  quiet,"  would  give  him 
$100  for  an  example  of  it.  So  Beckwith 
and  others  happily  painted  and  delivered 
excellent  paintings,  which  were  promptly 
paid  for;  whereupon  every  man  found  his 
lent  for  the  next,  year  raised  by  exactly 
$100 — and  the  cats  came  out  of  their  bags. 


_i  i   ■   ■  III  III  III  ill   i   ■   I   ■  III  III   ■   i   ■   i  ill   i   i   r   i   ■   i   ■  i. 

i  ARE  YOU  AN  I 

|  ORDINARY  PERSON?  | 

IF  so  you  will  wait  until  some  1 

|  ■"■   one  wheedles  you  into  buy-  1 

|  ing  necessary  insurance,  or  you  1 

|  will  go  without  and  suffer. 

|  I  do  not  solicit  or  sell  insurance;  I 

|  but  I  tell  my  clients  where  they  | 

|  can  get  just  what  they  want  and  § 

|  need  in  the  best  market.     All  | 

|  forms  of  insurance  considered  1 

|  by  an   expert   who    is  also  a  | 

|  practical  insurance  man. 

|     If  you  are  an  UNUSUAL  PERSON  f 

|  you  may  seek  my  services. 

1  GEORGE  CLARKE  COX,  Ph.D.  1 

-  Insurance  Adviser 

|           Room  1502,  115  Broadway,  N.  Y.  | 

S                                Tel.  Rector  3844  = 
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Almost  the  first  thing  you  see  is 
the  welcoming  6ign  of  The 
Lenox,  Boston's  social  center. 
Near  everything  worth  while. 

Three  minutes'  walk  from  the 
Back  Bay  stations  and  con- 
venient to  all  theaters. 

1  I  ohm'-  !  ,ik<-    Booms  —  Choice   Cuisine 

L.  C.  Prior,  Managing  Director 

Hotel  Brunswick  Same  Management 


■  BBBI 


COLEMAN 

©USE 

ASBURY  PARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

A  magnificent  Hotel  with  an 
unobstructed  view  of  tbe 
Boardwalk  and  Ocean. 
Commending  itself  to  people 
of  refinement. 

Service  American  and  Euro- 
pean 

For  booklet  and  rates  write  to 
A.  M.  sexton,  Proprietor. 


Euro- 

iteto 
cetor. 
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New  England  Folks 

BROMLEY  NEIGHBORHOOD,  b  y 
Alice  Brown,  is  surely  one  of  the  best 
American  novels  of  the  year.  First  of  all 
it  is  an  interesting  story  about  people 
whose  personalities  are  presented  with 
homely  and  convincing  simplicity  and 
truth.  Moreover  it  has  the  strong  local 
flavor  that  gives  a  book  the  background 
and  atmosphere  of  reality.  No  reader  of 
the  book  needs  the  information  given  in 
the  first  chapter,  that  Bromley  is  a  country 
neighborhood  in  a  part  of  New  England 
that  looks  back  upon  pure  English  tradi- 
tions. It  is  all  plainly  told  in  the  blood 
and  sinew  of  the  story  itself,  in  the  char- 
acters and  their  ideals  and  behavior.  And 
yet  the  characters  are  not  mere  New  Eng- 
land types.  They  are  individuals  also. 
Thomas  Neale,  who  grimly  orders  his  fam- 
ily to  bed  every  night  with  the  phrase*  "a 
hard  day  tomorrow"  typifies  the  harsh  and 
forbidding  qualities  of  New  England,  but 
he  is  a  real  farmer — not  simply  a  type. 
Mary  Neale,  his  wife,  represents  the  best 
in  New  England  character,  but  she  is  a 
real  human  being  with  faults  and  dignity 
and  little  personal  ways  of  her  own  to 
which  we  become  accustomed.  As  we  read 
the  book,  too,  we  feel  that  the  behavior 
of  these  characters  is  inevitable,  since  they 
are  what  they  are.  We  understand  why 
Ellen  marries  the  wrong  lad  and  then  re- 
fuses to  live  with  him  and  why  she  learns 
too  late  which  lad  she  loves.  We  under- 
stand why  Miss  Brown  does  not  leave  her 
lovers  in  each  other's  arms  in  the  last  chap- 
ter and  why  she  gives  them,  instead  of  a 
fictional  felicity,  the  thing  life  always 
gives,  a  vista  of  struggle  and  discipline  in 
the  quest  of  beauty  and  truth. 

Bromley   Neighborhood,   by    Alice   Brown.   The 
Macmillan    Company. 

Under  Fire 

OF  all  the  great  mass  of  war  literature — 
poems,  diaries,  essays,  letters  and 
novels — one  wonders  how  many  will  be  read 
fifty  years  from  now  by  a  generation  for 
whom,  unlike  us,  each  slight  detail  of  the 
war  has  not  a  poignant  personal  interest. 
Tender  Fire,  the  Story  of  a  Squad,  by  Henri 
Barbusse,  will  make,  one  may  venture  to 
prophesy,  even  better  reading  fifty  years 
hence  than  it  does  now.  On  its  spacious 
canvas  the  picture  of  war — war  stripped 
of  its  romance  and  fiery  exaltation,  war 
with  its  mud  and  filth  and  cold  and  ver- 
min, its  unspeakably  dreary  monotony  and 
its  endless  misery  of  rain — is  too  cruelly 
unsparing  to  be  read  with  mere  enjoyment. 
We  are  almost  toe  near  the  horror  for  a 
cool  appreciation  of  the  art.  The  book  is 
written  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  poilu — 
the  stoical,  dirt-caked,  heroic,  common  sol- 
dier. It  has  the  vast  scope  of  a  novel  by 
Victor  Hugo,  including  in  its  panorama  the 
whole  complex  and  varied  organism  of  the 
armies,  and  the  wide  ruined  stretches  of 
the  battlefields  of  France.  Yet  the  expe- 
riences of  each  member  of  the  squad  are 
told  with  intimate  and  touching  detail. 
Every  phrase  of  that  agonized  and  magni- 
ficent existence  becomes  familiar  to  us — 
their  discomforts,  their  pitiful  planning, 
only  too  often  disappointed,  for  dry  shelter 
and  decent  food  during  their  next  "rest"  ; 
their  quarrels  and  grumbling,   their  simple 


and  yet  shrewd  philosophy  of  the  war,  their 
wounds  and  death. 

Barbusse  has  the  essentially  French  abil- 
ity of  creating  atmosphere.  The  action 
moves  in  vivid  patches  and  flashes  of  color 
against  a  gray  background  of  mud  and 
drizzling  rain : 

The  day  matures.  A  little  more  light  has 
trickled  thru  tne  mists  that  enclose  the  earth. 
But  the  sky  has  remained  overcast,  and  now  it 
dissolves  in  rain.  With  a  slowness  which  itself 
disheartens,  the  wind  brings  back  its  great  wet 
void  upon  us.  .  .  .  The  water  penetrates  to  the 
deep  joy  with  which  dinner  endowed  us,  and 
puts  it  out.  Space  itself  shrinks ;  and  the  sky, 
which  is  a  field  of  melancholy,  comes  closely 
down   upon  the  earth,   which  is  a  field  of  death. 

As   Barbusse   was   writing  a   chapter   of 

his  book  from  his  notes.  Marque,  one  of  his 

comrades  of  the  squad,  came  up  to  him  and 

asked   him   if  he  were  going  to  put  in   the 

"big  words  we  use."  Barbusse  assured  him 

that   everything   would    be   written   just   as 

it  occurred. 

"Do  you  want  my  opinion?"  said  the  poilu. 
"Altho  I  know  nothing  about  books,  it's  brave 
to  do  that,  because  it  isn't  usually  done  and 
it'll  be  spicy  if  you  dare  do  it — but  you'll  find  it 
hard    when    it    comes    to    it — you're    too    polite." 

Barque  was  right ;  the  "big  words"  do 
give  a  Rabelaisian  "spice"  to  the  conversa- 
tions ;  and  surely  the  book  is  not  the  sort 
of  thing  that  is  "usually  done." 

This  group  of  men  for  whom  Barbusse  is 
so  to  speak  the  spokesman  feel  no  bitter- 
ness against  the  German  privates,  whom 
they  consider  the  blameless  and  helpless 
tools  of  their  officers.  But  they  despise  the 
slackers  in  "that  doubly  damned  hell  they 
call  the  rear."  and  they  hate  above  all  else 
those  preachers,  politicians,  capitalists  who 
foster  the  spirit  of  war  whether  thru  well- 
meaning  blindness  or  for  their  own  selfish 
ends. 

"And  they  are  legion  .  .  .  not  only  the  war- 
rior caste  .  .  .  not  only  the  mighty  by  birth 
.  .  .  not  only  these,  but  whole  multitudes  who 
minister  consciously  or  unconsciously  to  their 
fearful  privilege."  It  is  in  Equality,  "word  of 
sublimity,"  that  the  hope  of  the  wounded  world 
lies.  Equality  will  put  an  end  to  the  monstrous 
injustice   of   war. 

"When  all  men  have  made  themselves  equal, 
we  shall  be  forced  to  unite.  And  then  there'll  no 
longer  be  appalling  things  done  in  the  face  of 
heaven  by  thirty  million  men  who  don't  want 
to   do   them." 

Under   Fire,    the  Story  of  a  Squad,   by   Henri 
Barbusse.   E.    P.   Dutton.   $1.50. 

For  France 

OUT  of  a  splendid  enthusiasm  for  the 
spirit  moving  the  French  people,  this 
book,  consisting  of  a  compilation  of  con- 
tributions made  by  American  authors  and 
publicists,  is  well  worth  the  time  spent  in 
the  reading.  While  there  is  much  repeti- 
tion of  sentiment  in  it,  and  while  some  of 
the  writers  are  so  emotional  and  tempera- 
mentally strung  that  they  are  unable  to 
give  vision  to  their  words,  there  are.  never- 
theless, in  this  very  full  anthology  of 
America's  love  for  France,  a  number  of 
notable  and  significant  contributions.  Such, 
for  example,  is  Mr.  Owen  Wister's  address 
in  French.  There  is  humor  also  in  the  book 
— humor  coupled  with  a  certain  dee])  un- 
derstanding of  the  differences  between 
America  and  France,  as  in  George  Ade's 
tribute   to   Lafayette.   Spiritual    fervor   is   in 

some  of  the  poetry,  most   particularly  in  a 

sonnet  written  by  Charles  Rann  Ken ly. 

But    from    the    standpoint    of   literary    per- 
manence the  volume  is  sorely  lacking. 

For  Fravrr,  cdilod  by  Charles   Hanson  Townc. 
Garden    City :    Doubleday,    Page   &   Co.    t2.59. 
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Yes- 

In  Your  Office 

The  Dictaphone  saves  all 
the  time  your  stenogra- 
phers now  spend  in  taking 
dictation.  It  cuts  the  cost 
of  each  letter  one-third. 
Each  girl  produces  at  least 
,50  per  cent  more  corre- 
spondence per  day.  You 
dictate  faster,  with  more 
punch  and  individuality. 
The  operator  transcribes 
your  letters  just  as  you 
dictate  them  —  word  for 
word.  Your  correspond- 
ence makes  the  maximum 
impression  at  the  other 
end. 

Write  for  list  of  users  in 
your  business,  or  phone  or 
write  for  a  demonstration 
to 

THE 

OIZTTAPAVflE 

Dept.  115-L,  Woolworth  Bldg. 
New  York  City 


DIVIDEND 


The   New   York   Central    Railroad   Co. 

New    York,    December    12,    1917. 
H  i  M. -nil  '.!'  One  Dollar  and  Twentj  ttve  Cents 
j.'.i    per    share   on    the    Capital    Stock    of    this 

i     i    pa  |  able    February    1, 

1918.  at   the  office  of  the  Treasurer,  to   stockholders 

of  record  :it  tbe  close  of  business  January  :;.  1918. 

For    Hi-    purpose    of    tbe     Annual     Meeting    of 

1     '  'ompany,   which   will   I"-  held 

January  23,   1918,   tbe  stock   transfi  r  i ks  will   be 

ill. Mil  :.i   ::  p.   m.,  January  ::.    L918,   and   reopened 
:it   10  A.   M.,   January   24,    1918. 

EDWARD   I..    KOSSITER,    Treasurer. 


Keep  Your  Dollars  Busy 

as  never  before,  it   is  important  that  your 
money    he    kept    at   work    in    legitimate    enter- 

t.     You    will    benefit    by    consulting    The 
Independent    Investor's    Service    before    In 
securities   of   whose    merit   you   are    uncertain. 


CREATIVE   CHEMISTRY 

(Continued  from  page  558) 


it  still,  tho  is  not  usually  objectionable 
except  where  the  celluloid  is  trying 
to  pass  itself  off  for  something  else, 
in  which  case  it  deserves  no  sym- 
pathy. It  is  attacked  and  dissolved  by 
hot  acids  and  alkalies.  It  softens  up  when 
heated,  which  is  handy  in  shaping  it  tho 
not  so  desirable  afterward.  But  the  worst 
of  its  failings  is  its  combustibility.  It  is  not 
explosive,  but  it  takes  fire  from  a  flame  and 
burns  furiously  with  clouds  of  black 
smoke. 

But  celluloid  is  only  one  of  many  plastic 
substances  that  have  been  introduced  to 
the  present  generation.  A  new  and  im- 
portant group  of  them  is  now  being  opened 
up,  the  so-called  "condensation  products." 
If  you  will  take  down  any  old  volume  of 
chemical  research  you  will  find  occasion- 
ally words  to  this  effect:  "The  reaction  re- 
sulted in  nothing  but  an  insoluble  resin 
which  was  not  further  investigated."  Such 
a  passage  would  be  marked  with  a  tear  if 
chemists  were  given  to  crying  over  their 
failures.  For  it  is  the  epitaph  of  a  buried 
hope.  It  likely  meant  the  loss  of  mouths  of 
labor.  The  reason  the  chemist  did  not  do 
anything  further  with  the  gummy  stuff 
that  stuck  up  his  test  tube  was  because  he 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  It  could 
not  be  dissolved,  it  could  not  be  crystallized, 
it  could  not  be  distilled,  therefore  it  could 
not  be  purified,  analyzed  and  identified. 

What  had  happened  was  in  most  cases 
this.  The  molecule  of  the  compound  that 
the  chemist  was  trying  to  make  had  com- 
bined with  others  of  its  kind  to  form  a 
molecule  too  big  to  be  managed  by  such 
means.  Financiers  call  the  process  a  "mer- 
ger." Chemists  call  it  "polymerization." 
The  resin  was  a  molecular  trust,  indissolu- 
ble, uncontrollable  and  contaminating 
everything  it  touched. 

But  chemists — like  governments — have 
learned  wisdom  in  recent  years.  They  have 
not  yet  discovered  in  all  cases  how  to  undo 
the  process  of  polymerization,  or,  if  you 
prefer  the  financial  phrase,  how  to  un- 
scramble the  eggs.  But  they  have  found 
that  these  molecular  mergers  are  very  use- 
ful things  in  their  way.  For  instance  there 
is  a  liquid  known  as  isoprene  (C^H„).  This 
on  heating  or  standing  turns  into  a  gum, 
that  is  nothing  less  than  rubber,  which  is 
si  line  multiple  of  C-,H8. 

For  another  instance  there  is  formalde- 
hyde, an  acrid  smelling  gas,  used  as  a 
disinfectant.  This  has  the  simplest  possible 
formula  for  a  carbohydrate,  CJFO.  But  in 
the  leaf  of  a  plant  this  molecule  multiplies 
itself  by  six  and  turns  into  a  sweet  solid 
glucose  (CoIIr.< ),.,),  or  with  the  loss  of 
water  into  starch  (C6H10Os)  or  cellulose 
l  ( MI, ,.().). 

But  formaldehyde  is  so  insatiate  that  it 
Dot  only  combines  with  itself  but  seizes 
upon  other  substances,  particularly  those 
Inning  an  acquisitive  nature  like  its  own. 
Such  a  substance  is  carbolic  acid  (phenol) 
which,  as  we  all  know,  is  used  as  a  disin- 
fectant like  formaldehyde  because  it,  too, 
has  the  power  of  attacking  decomposable 
organic  matter.  Now  Prof.  Adolf  von 
Baeyer  discovered  in  1872  that  when  phenol 
.'Mid  formaldehyde  were  brought  into  con- 
tact they  seized  upon  one  another  and 
formed  a  combine  of  unusual  tenacity,  that 
is  a  resin.  But  as  I  have  said,  chemists  in 
those  days  were  shy  of  resins.  Kleeberg  in 
1891  tried  to  make  something  out  of  it 
and  W.  H.  Story  in  1895  went  so  far  as 
to  mime  the  product  "resinite"  but  nothing 
came  of  it  until  1000  when  L.  H.  Baeke- 
land    undertook    a    serious    and    systematic 


study  of  this  reaction  in  New  York.  Baeke- 
land  was  a  Belgian  chemist,  born  at  Ghent 
in  186."  and  professor  of  Bruges.  While  a 
student  at  Ghent  he  took  up  photography 
as  a  hobby  and  began  to  work  on  the  prob- 
lem of  doing  away  with  the  dark-room  by 
producing  a  printing  paper  that  could  be 
developed  under  ordinary  light.  When  he 
came  over  to  America  in  1889  he  brought 
his  idea  with  him  and  four  years  later 
turned  out  "Velox,"  with  which  doubtless 
the  reader  is  familiar.  Velox  was  never 
patented  because,  as  Dr.  Baekeland  ex- 
plained in  his  speech  of  acceptance  of  the 
Perkin  medal  from  the  chemists  of  Amer- 
ica, lawsuits  are  too  expensive.  Manufac- 
turers seem  to  be  coming  generally  to  the 
opinion  that  a  synthetic  name  copyrighted 
as  a  trademark  affords  better  protection 
than  a  patent. 

Later  Dr.  Baekeland  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  phenol  condensation  products, 
working  gradually  up  from  test  tubes  to 
ton  vats  according  to  his  motto :  "Make 
your  mistakes  on  a  small  scale  and  your 
profits  on  a  large  scale."  He  found  that 
when  equal  weights  of  phenol  and  formalde- 
hyde were  mixt  and  warmed  in  the  presence 
of  an  alkaline  catalytic  agent  the  solution 
separated  into  two  layers,  the  upper  aque- 
ous and  the  lower  a  resinous  precipitate. 
This  resin  was  soft,  viscous  and  soluble  in 
alcohol  or  acetone.  But  if  it  was  heated 
under  pressure  it  changed  into  another  and 
a  new  kind  of  resin  that  was  hard,  inelas- 
tic, unplastic,  infusible  and  insoluble.  The 
chemical  name  of  this  product  is  "polymer- 
ized oxybenzyl  methylene  glycol  anhydride." 
but  nobody  calls  it  that,  not  even  chemists. 
It  is  called  "Bakelite"  after  its  inventor. 

The  two  stages  in  its  preparation  are 
convenient  in  many  ways.  For  instance, 
porous  wood  may  be  soaked  in  the  soft 
resin  and  then  by  heat  and  pressure  it  is 
changed  to  the  bakelite  form  and  the  wood 
comes  out  with  a  hard  finish  that  may  be 
given  the  brilliant  polish  of  Japanese 
lacquer.  Paper,  cardboard,  cloth,  wood  pulp, 
sawdust,  asbestos  and  the  like  may  be  im- 
pregnated with  the  resin,  producing  tough 
and  hard  material  suitable  for  various  pur- 
poses. Brass  work  painted  with  it  and  then 
baked  at  300°  F.  acquire  a  lacquered  sur- 
face that  is  unaffected  by  soap.  Forced  in 
powder  or  sheet  form  into  molds  under  a 
pressure  of  1200  to  2000  pounds  to  the 
square  inch  it  takes  the  most  delicate  im- 
pressions. Billiard  balls  of  bakelite  are 
claimed  to  be  better  than  ivory  because, 
having  no  grain,  they  do  not  swell  un- 
equally with  heat  and  humidity  and  so  lose 
their  sphericity.  Pipestems  and  beads  of 
bakelite  have  the  clear  brilliancy  of  amber 
and  greater  strength.  Fountain  pens  made 
of  it  are  transparent  so  you  can  see  how 
much  ink  you   have  left. 

Celluloid  is  more  plastic  and  elas- 
tic than  bakelite.  It  is  therefore  more 
easily  worked  in  sheets  and  small  ob- 
jects. Celluloid  can  be  made  perfectly  trans- 
parent and  colorless  while  bakelite  is  con- 
fined to  the  range  between  a  clear  amber 
and  an  opaque  brown  or  black.  On  the 
other  hand  bakelite  has  the  advantage  in 
b<  ing  tasteless,  odorless,  inert,  insoluble 
and  non-inflammable.  This  last  quality  and 
its  high  electrical  resistance  give  bakelite 
its  chief  field  of  usefulness.  Electricity  was 
discovered  by  the  Greeks  who  found  that 
amber  (electron)  when  rubbed  would  pick 
up  straws.  This  means  simply  that  amber, 
like  all  such  resinous  substances,  natural 
or  artificial,  is  a  non-conductor  or  dielec- 
tric and  does  not  carry  off  and  scatter  the 
electricity   collected   on   the   surface   by   the 
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friction.  Bakelite  is  used  in  its  liquid  form 
for  impregnating  coils  to  keep  the  wires 
from  shorteircuiting  and  in  its  solid  form 
for  commutators,  magnetos,  switch  blocks, 
distributors  and  all  sorts  of  electrical  ap- 
paratus for  automobiles,  telephones,  wire- 
less telegraphy,  electric  lighting,  etc. 

Bakelite,  however,  is  only  one  of  an  in- 
definite number  of  such  condensation  prod- 
ucts. As  Baeyer  said  long  ago :  "It  seems 
that  all  the  aldehydes  will,  under  suitable 
circumstances,  unite  with  the  aromatic  hy- 
drocarbons to  form  resins."  So  instead  of 
phenol,  other  coal  tar  products  such  as  cre- 
sol,  naphthol  or  benzene  itself  may  be  used. 
The  carbon  links  ( — CH2 — ,  methylene) 
necessary  to  hook  these  carbon  rings  to- 
gether may  be  obtained  from  other  sub- 
stances than  the  aldehydes,  for  instance 
from  the  amines,  or  ammonia,  derivatives. 
Three  chemists,  L.  V.  Redman,  A.  J. 
YVeith  and  F.  P.  Broek,  working  in  1910 
on  the  Industrial  Fellowships  of  the  late 
Robert  Kennedy  Duncan  at  the  University 
of  Kansas,  developed  a  process  using  for- 
min  instead  of  formaldehyde.  Formin — or, 
if  you  insist  upon  its  full  name,  hexa- 
methylene-tetramine — is  a  sugar-like  sub- 
stance with  a  fish-like  smell.  This  mixt 
with  crystallized  carbolic  acid  and  slightly 
warmed  melts  to  a  golden  liquid  that  sets 
on  pouring  into  molds.  It  is  still  plastic  and 
can  be  bent  into  any  desired  shape,  but  on 
further  heating  it  becomes  hard  without 
the  need  of  pressure.  Ammonia  is  given  off 
in  this  process  instead  of  water  which  is 
the  byproduct  in  case  formaldehyde.  The 
product  is  similar  to  bakelite,  exactly  how 
similar  is  a  question  that  the  courts  will 
have  to  decide.  The  inventors  threatened  to 
call  it  Phenyl-endeka-saligeno-saligenin,  but. 
rightly  fearing  that  this  would  interfere 
with  its  salability.  they  have  named  it 
"redmanol." 

A  phenolic  condensation  product  closely 
related  to  bakelite  and  redmanol  is  con- 
densite,  the  invention  of  Jonas  Walter 
Aylesworth.  Aylesworth  was  trained  in 
what  he  referred  to  as  "the  greatest  univer- 
sity of  the  world,  the  Edison  laboratory." 
He  entered  this  university  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  at  a  salary  of  $3  a  week,  but 
Edison  soon  found  that  he  had  in  his  new 
boy  an  assistant  who  could  stand  being 
shut  up  in  the  laboratory  working  day  and 
night  as  long  as  he  could.  After  nine  years 
of  close  association  with  Edison  he  set  up 
a  little  laboratory  in  his  own  back  yard 
to  work  out  new  plastics.  He  found  that  by 
acting  on  naphthaline — the  moth-ball  stuff 
— with  chlorine  he  got  a  series  of  useful 
products  called  "halowaxcs."  The  lower 
chlorinated  products  are  oils,  which  may 
be  used  for  impregnating  paper  or  soft 
wood,  making  it  non-inflammable  and  im- 
pregnable to  water.  If  four  atoms  of 
chlorine  enter  the  naphthalene  molecule 
the  product  is  a  hard  wax  that  rings  like 
a  metal. 

Condensite  is  anhydrous  and  infusible, 
and  like  rivals  finds  its  chief  employment 
in  the  insulation  parts  of  electrical  ap- 
paratus. The  records  of  the  Edison  phono- 
graph are  made  of  it.  So  are  the  buttons 
of  our  blue-jackets.  The  Government  has 
recently  ordered  10.000  goggles  in  conden- 
site frames  to  protect  the  eyes  of  our  gun- 
ners  from   the  glare   and   acid    fumes. 

The  new  synthetics  are  playing  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  war.  According  to  an 
ancient  military  pun  the  endurance  of  an 
army  depends   upon   the  strength   of  their 

soles.  The  new  compound  rubber  soles  arc 
being  tried  out  on  BOme  of  our  soldiers  and 
the  Germans  attribute  tbeir  success  in 
making  a  little  leather  go  a  long  way  in 
the  arm;  to  the  use  of  a  new  synthetic  tan 
ning    material    known    as   "n*radol."    There 
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ingness to  pay  just  claims 
promptly  has  been  demon- 
strated time  and  again. 
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are  various  forms  of  this.  Some  are  phe- 
nolic condensation  products  of  formaldehyde 
like  those  we  have  been  considering,  but 
some  use  coal  tar  compounds  having  no 
phenol  groups  such  as  naphthalene  sulfonic 
acid.  These  are  now  being  made  in  Eng- 
land under  such  names  as  "paradol," 
"cresyntan"  and  "syntan."  They  have  the 
advantage  of  the  natural  tannins  such  as 
bark  in  that  they  are  of  known  strength 
and  can  be  varied  to  suit. 

This  very  grasping  compound,  formalde- 
hyde, will  attack  almost  anything,  even 
molecules  many  times  its  size.  Gelatinous 
and  albuminous  substances  of  all  sorts  are 
solidified  by  it.  Glue,  skimmed  milk,  blood, 
eggs,  yeast,  brewer's  slops,  may  by  this 
magic  agent  be  rescued  from  waste  and  re- 
appear in  our  buttons,  hairpins,  roofing, 
phonographs,  shoes  or  shoe-polish.  The 
French  have  made  great  use  of  casein  har- 
dened by  formaldehyde  into  what  is  known 
as  "galalith"  (i.  e.,  milk-stone).  This  is 
harder  than  celluloid  and  non-inflammable, 
but  has  the  disadvantages  of  being  more 
brittle  and  of  absorbing  moisture.  A  mix- 
ture of  casein  and  celluloid  has  something 
of  the  merits  of  both. 

The  Japanese,  as  we  should  expect,  are 
using  the  juice  of  the  soy  bean,  familiar  as 
a  condiment  to  all  who  patronize  chop- 
sueys  or  use  Worcestershire  sauce.  The  soy 
glucine  coagulated  by  formalin  gives  a  plas- 
tic said  to  be  better  and  cheaper  than  cel- 
luloid. Its  inventor,  S.  Sato,  of  Sendai 
University,  has  named  it,  according  to 
American  precedent.  "Salolite,"  and  has  or- 
ganized a  million  dollar  Satolite  Company 
at  Mukojima. 

There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  these  com- 
pounds and  every  week  the  journals  re- 
port new  processes  and  patents.  But  we 
must*not  allow  the  new  ones  to  crowd  out 
the  remembrance  of  the  oldest  and  most 
famous  of  the  synthetic  plastics,  hard  rub- 
ber. This  is  American-made  in  a  double 
sense,  for  when  Columbus  discovered  Santo 
Domingo  he  found  the  natives  playing  with 
balls  made  from  the  gum  of  the  caoutchouc 
tree.  The  soldiers  of  Pizarro,  when  they 
conquered  Inca-Land,  adopted  the  Peru- 
vian custom  of  smearing  caoutchouc  over 
their  coats  to  keep  out  the  rain.  Europe 
took  it  up  but  the  stuff  was  too  sticky  and 
smelled  too  bad  in  hot  weather  to  become 
fashionable  in  fastidious  circles.  In  1825 
Mackintosh  made  his  name  immortal  by 
putting  a  layer  of  rubber  between  two 
cloths.  But  it  was  left  to  a  Yankee  inven- 
tor, Charles  Goodyear,  of  Connecticut,  to 
discover  the  solution  to  the  problem.  He 
had  worked  for  ten  years  on  it,  spending 
all  his  own  money  and  all  he  could  borrow 
from  his  friends,  when  one  day  in  18.39  he 
happened  to  drop  on  the  hot  stove  of  the 
kitchen  that  he  used  as  a  laboratory  a 
mixture  of  caoutchouc  and  sulfur.  To  his 
surprize  he  saw  the  two  substances  fuse 
together  into  something  new.  Instead  of 
the  soft,  tacky  gum  and  the  yellow,  brittle 
brimstone  he  had  the  tough,  stable,  elastic 
solid  that  has  done  so  much  since  to  make 
our  footing  and  wheeling  safe,  swift  and 
noiseless.  It  was,  you  might  say,  a  lucky 
accident,  but  such  luck  is  most  apt  to  come 
to  those  who  like  Goodyear  have  worked 
ten  years  for  it. 

Goodyear  found  that  he  could  vary  this 
"vulcanized  rubber"  at  will.  By  adding  a 
little  more  sulfur  he  got  a  hard  substance 
which,  however,  could  be  softened  by  heat 
so  as  to  be  molded  into  any  form  wanted. 
Out  of  this  "hard  rubber"  "vulcanite  or 
ebonite"  were  made  combs,  hairpins,  pen- 
holders and  the  like  and  it  has  not  yet 
been  superseded  for  some  purposes  by  any 
of  its  recent  rivals. 

Since  I  am  here  chiefly  concerned  with 
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"Creative  Chemistry,"  that  is,  with  the  art 
of  making  substances  not  found  in  nature, 
I  have  not  spoken  of  shellac,  asphaltum, 
rosin,  ozocerite  and  the  innumerable  gums, 
resins  and  waxes,  animal,  mineral  and 
vegetable,  that  are  used  either  by  them- 
selves or  in  combination  with  the  syn- 
thetics. What  particular  "dope"  or  "mud"  is 
used  to  coat  a  canvas  or  form  a  telephone 
receiver  is  often  hard  to  find  out.  The 
manufacturer  finds  secrecy  safer  than  the 
patent  office  and  the  chemist  of  a  rival  es- 
tablishment is  apt  to  be  baffled  in  his  at- 
tempt to  analyze  and  imitate.  But  we  of 
the  outside  world  are  not  concerned  with 
this,  tho  we  are  interested  in  the  mani- 
fold applications  of  these  new  materials. 

QUESTIONS   AND    READING   REFERENCES 

What  is  the  meaning'  of  the  xylo,  ite,  lith,  oid 
and  pyr  used  in  these  various  trade  names  ? 
If  you  invented  a  substance  of  this  kind  what 
would  you  call  it? 

Think  of  some  new  use  for  the  artificial  plas- 
tics. 

Read  about  the  life  and  struggles  of  Good- 
year,  the  inventor   of  vulcanized   rubber. 

Examine  various  resinous  objects  such  as 
buttons,  combs,  hairpins,  fountain  pens,  phono- 
graph records,  toys,  transparent  cards  and  pho- 
tographic films  to  see  if  you  can  find  out  what 
they  are  made  of.  See  if  they  can  be  cut. 
scratched,  polished,  bent  or  broken.  Test  electrical 
properties  by  rubbing  with  woolen  cloth  to  see 
if  they  will  pick  up  paper.  See  if  you  can 
detect  the  odor  of  rubber  or  of  camphor  (indi- 
cating celluloid).  Put  thin  pieces  into  boiling 
water  or  on  warm  stove  and  see  if  they  can  be 
bent.  See  if  small  fragments  can  be  set  on  fire. 
Try  the  effect  of  warming  with  dilute  acids  cr 
alkalies    in    a  test   tube. 

The  speeches  made  when  Hyatt  was  awarded 
the  Perkin  medal  by  the  American  Chemical 
Society  for  the  discovery  of  celluloid  may  be 
found  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry  for  1914,  p.  225.  In  1916  Baekeland  re- 
ceived the  same  medal,  and  the  proceedings  are 
reported  in  the  same  Journal,  v.   35,  p.   285. 

A  comprehensive  technical  paper  with  bibli- 
ography on  "Synthetic  Resins'*  by  L.  V.  Red- 
man appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Industrial  and 
Engineering  Journal,  January,  1914.  The  con- 
troversy over  patent  rights  may  be  followed  in 
the  same  Journal,  v.  8  (1915),  p.  1171,  and  v.  9 
(1916),   p.    207. 

For  casein  see  Tague's  article  in  Rogers'  "In- 
dustrial Chemistry"  (Van  Nostrand).  See  also 
Worden's  "Nitrocellulose  Industry"  and  "Tech- 
nology of  the  Cellulose  Esters"  (Van  Nostrand)  ; 
Hodgson's  "Celluloid"  and  Cross  and  Bevan's 
"Cellulose." 

For  references  to  recent  research  and  new 
patent  specifications  on  artificial  plastics,  resins, 
rubber,  leather,  wood,  etc.,  see  the  current  num- 
bers of  Chemical  Abstracts  (Easton,  Pa.)  and 
such  journals  as  the  India  Rubber  Journal,  Pa- 
per, Textile  World,  Leather  World  and  Journal 
of  American  Leather  Chemical  Association. 

The  General  Bakelite  Company,  New  York 
the  Redmanol  Products  Company,  Chicago,  the 
Condensite  Company,  RIoomfield,  N.  J.,  the 
Arlington  Company,  New  York  (handling  pyra- 
A?)f  theG°odyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company, 
Akron,  Ohio,  give  out  advertising  literature  re- 
garding their  respective  products. 


Pebbles 

E.litor—  Did   you   ever  read   Proof? 
(  ompet. — No,  who  wrote  it? — Widoir. 

we's  ag'in'  'em 

Engineer— What  have  you  against 'col- 
lege engagements. 

Law— It's  a  monopoly,  in  restraint  of 
trade,  and  prevents  open  competition.— 
(  liaparral. 

Charles   Lamb   was   once   asked    to    say 

grace   at  a  dinner.   He  was  surprized,   and 

asked  : 

"Is  there  no  minister  present?" 

He  was  told  there  was   not.   "Then  "   he 

continued,    "let    us    thank    God."— Ladies' 

Home  Journal. 

TOO  MUCH   CAMOUFLAGE 
"Gladys,"  said  Mr.  Cumrox,  "what's  the 

idea  of  these   extravagant   clothes   and    the 

face  makeup?" 

"We   can't    ignore    the    fashion.    I    don't 

want  to  be  different  and  conspicuous." 
"Maybe  it's  all  Hjilit.   But  it  does  seem 

to    me    that    in    a    community    that    is    still 

peaceable    there's    no    need    of    so    much 

camouflage." — Washington    Star. 
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BURNING  UP  OUR  RESOURCES 

BY  W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 

DIRECTOR   OF   THE    INDEPENDENT   INSURANCE    SERVICE 


MONEY  is  not  the  requisite  of 
our  winning  the  war.  We  must 
win  this  fight  with  things: 
the  products  of  the  fields,  for- 
ests, mines,  streams,  factories  and 
shops.  Money  now  is  simply  the  lubri- 
cant, the  drop  of  oil  on  the  bearings 
of  the  great  machine.  Our  money  is  in- 
destructible, but  the  things  absolutely 
necessary  to  making  war  are  not.  The 
enemy  understands  that.  Thru  his  secret 
agents  among  us  he  is  destroying  them 
by  fire  as  rapidly  as  he  can.  We  have 
not  realized  it,  but  the  truth  is  that 
Germany  has  been  fighting  us  right  here 
for  more  than  eighteen  months.  Her 
weapons  have  been  the  bomb  and  the 
torch. 

We  are  also  fighting  several  other 
enemies.  We  do  not  always  recognize 
them,  for  they  are  of  our  own  breed- 
ing and  stick  close  to  us.  The  name  of 
one  is  Waste;  that  of  the  other  Care- 
lessness. The  latter  has  been  at  work 
as  an  incendiary  for  many  years  and 
has  grown  to  rare  proficiency.  Un- 
preventable  fires  consume  their  thou- 
sands, but  preventable  fires  eat  up  mil- 
lions. 

For  several  years  past,  fearing, 
doubtless  believing,  that  we  eventually 
would  be  compelled  to  defend  ourselves 
against  the  Teutonic  menace,  the  lead- 
ing fire  underwriters  of  the  United 
States  as  represented  in  an  associated 
capacity  thru  their  National  Board, 
began  putting  their  data  into  shape  for 
use  at  a  moment's  notice.  When  the  dec- 
laration of  war  wr.s  made  all  that  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
had,  its  records,  its  employees  and  its 
machinery,  were  promptly  offered  to  the 
Government,  and  as  promptly  accepted. 
That  great  organization  is  as  truly  on 
the  fighting;  line  as  are  our  men  now 
in  the  French  trenches. 

The  information  which  it  possesses 
about  our  industries  is  invaluable  in 
this  crisis.  It  immediately  became  a  part 
of  the   military   capital   of  the  nation 

The  furnishing  of  data  respecting  the 
physical  conditions  of  thousands  of 
manufacturing  and  storage  plants  was 
just  a  beginning.  It  became  necessary 
to  perfect  an  organization  to  prevent 
those  plants  from  being  burned.  We 
cannot  fight  without  them.  Trained  in- 
spectors were  needed  to  point  out  ap- 
plication of  the  proper  remedies.  The 
National  Board  now  has  3500  men  thru- 
out  the  country  doing  this  work  daily, 
combing  thousands  of  plants  for  de- 
fects. The  Board's  scientific  staff  known 
as  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  lo- 
cated at  Chicago,  is  inspecting  for  the 
Government  roll  roofing,  fire  hose,  in- 
sulated wire  and  other  fire-preventing 
accessories.  In  another  direction  it  is 
doing  equally  as  valuable  work.  Its 
presses  have  turned  out  tons  of  edu- 
cational literature,  tersely  written  for 
the  guidance  of  the  managers  of  every 
sort  of  factory. 

Here  are  some  of  the   questions  the 
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fire  underwriters  are  asking:  Will  our 
troops  in  France  have  rifles,  hand  gren- 
ades, masks,  helmets,  clothing,  shoes 
and  ammunition?  Will  they  be  backed 
by  artillery  and  adequate  ammunition? 
Will  they  be  aided  by  thousands  of 
aeroplanes?  Will  the  roads  behind  the 
battle  lines  be  populous  with  our  motor 
trucks  loaded  with  abundant  supplies? 
Will  we  produce  the  transports  for 
troops  oversea  and  cargo  vessels  in 
ever-increasing  number? 

We  cannot  win  the  war  with  less. 
Then  our  present  industrial  plants  must 
be  preserved  against  fire  and  new  ones 
must  be  established.  Our  grain  and  cot- 
ton storage  and  loading  houses  must 
be  protected.  Our  mines,  docks  and 
shipyards  must  be  made  safe  against 
fire.  Every  building  and  every  product 
must  be  guarded  against  both  the  alien 
enemy  and  the  native  Carelessness. 

During  the  eleven  full  calendar 
months  of  this  year  which  have  already 
elapsed,  property  valued  at  $241,000,- 
000  has  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Investiga- 
tion has  shown  that  an  average  of 
eighty  per  cent  of  our  fire  waste 
is  preventable.  In  this  case  nearly 
$193,000,000  worth  of  things  to  fight 
with — not  money — has  been  permitted 
to  be  annihilated.  Fire  annihilates  ma- 
terial useful  to  man.  Keep  that  in  mind. 
It  would  not  matter  so  much  if  we 
were  burning  up  bales  of  dollar  bills 
worth  $200,000,000  or  $300,000,000  a 
year,  but  when  the  stuff  thus  removed 
consists  of  factories,  machinery,  finished 
products,  food,  cotton,  coal  and  all  the 
other  materials  which  we  must  use  if 
we  are  to  win  the  war,  why  the  thing 
becomes  tragic. 

PREVENTION  IS  THE  WORD 

WHAT  we  must  do  is  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  property  by  fire. 
We  must  eliminate  every  discoverable 
cause  of  fire,  not  only  in  industrial 
plants  but  everywhere,  for  mighty  con- 
sequences have  followed  contemptibly 
small  causes.  One-half  of  Chicago  was 
destroyed  in  1871,  scores  of  people  lost 
their  lives  and  thousands  were  impover- 
ished and  rendered  homeless,  when  a 
cow  in  a  lowly  quarter  of  the  city  kicked 
over  a  lighted  kerosene  lamp.  And  I 
may  say,  in  passing,  that  an  even  one 
hundred  fire  insurance  companies  were 
bankrupted  by  that  conflagration. 

Prevention  is  the  word. 

How?  To  the  householder,  I  say: 
See  to  it  that  all  flues  are  in  good  re- 
pair; zinc  under  all  stoves;  metal  ven- 
tilated collars  around  stove  pipes;  fur- 
naces kept  clean  and  in  good  repair; 
chimneys  free  of  soot;  use  of  only 
closed  lanterns  or  other  lights  in  attics 
and  cellars;  ashes  deposited  in  metal 
cans  only;  no  curtains  near  gas  jets; 
matches  in  metal  boxes  only  and  out  of 
the  reach  of  children;  all  electric  wires 
properly  insulated;  order  and  cleanli- 
ness— particularly  as  regards  accumu- 


lations of  discarded  furniture,  clothes, 
etc.,  in  attics,  and  sweepings  and  trash 
in   cellars  and  around  the  house. 

The  cellars  of  retail  stores  are  great 
fire-breeders.  They  generally  contain  a 
chaotic  mass  of  broken  packing  cases, 
empty  barrels,  straw  and  excelsior,  pa- 
per boxes  and  the  odds  and  ends  of 
every  unsightly  thing  that  is  banished 
from  the  main  floor.  All  that  is  needed 
to  start  a  fire  is  a  careless  specimen  of 
Young  America  and  his  cigaret.  Clean 
it  all  out. 

AS  to  industrial  plants.  It  is  a  long 
story  and  I  lack  room  in  which  to 
put  if.  But  let  us  look  briefly  at  a  few 
of  the  essentials.  They  will  fall  under 
a  dozen  or  more  main  heads.  There  is 
Cleanliness:  Is  there  any  refuse  or 
sweepings  lying  about  under  benches, 
behind  steam-pipes  or  radiators,  and 
are  those  places  clear  of  combustible 
materials?  What  is  the  condition  of 
clothes  lockers?  Is  there  any  oily  waste 
outside  of  waste-cans  and  are  the  lat- 
ter in  good  repair?  There  are  a  score 
of  questions  to  be  answered  under  this 
heading. 

How  about  Heating?  Is  all  wood- 
work or  other  combustible  material  too 
close  to  smoke-stacks,  furnaces,  stoves 
or  boilers?  Has  anything  been  put  to 
dry  on  steam-pipes  or  boiler?  Is  the  fuel 
supply  safely  stored?  Can  gas  or  elec- 
trically heated  irons  be  set  on  com- 
bustible materials? 

In  what  condition  is  the  Dry  Room, 
if  there  is  one;  are  its  contents  a  safe 
distance  from  steam  pipes;  are  the 
screens  and  air  ducts  in  good  order? 

Then  there  is  the  factor  of  Lubrica- 
tion: Are  any  of  the  bearings  dirty  or 
improperly  oiled?  How  about  the  stor- 
age of  oils,  gasoline  or  other  inflam- 
mable mixtures? 

Are  safety  matches  used  exclusively? 
Is  smoking  forbidden?  What  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  illuminating  apparatus? 
There  are  a  number  of  hazards  to  be 
guarded  against  when  the  lighting  is 
done  electrically. 

I  am  not  going  into  this  part  of  my 
subject  in  detail  because  it  is  all  de- 
tail and  voluminous,  and  I  cannot 
squeeze  it  in  here.  But  I  am  going  to 
ask  every  manufacturer  to  cooperate 
with  the  work  of  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters,  76  William  street, 
New  York,  and  to  begin  doing  so  by 
requesting  that  organization  to  send 
him  its  pamphlets  and  blanks.  The 
management  of  the  Board,  as  already 
indicated,  is  virtually  in  the  Govern- 
ment service,  using  all  its  means  to 
protect  our  material  resources  against 
fire  and  will  respond  to  every  call  for 
its  assistance  and  advice.  In  the  mean- 
time, such  requests  as  it  makes  on  its 
own  account  for  improvements,  for  the 
removal  of  hazards,  and  for  the  addi- 
tion of  fire-prevention  and  fire-fighting 
appliances  should  be  promptly  acted 
upon. 
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"THE  YEAR  OF  JUBILEE 
IS  COME" 

By  SUSAN  HAYES  WARD 

SOME  years  ago  I  heard  a  man  of  note 
and  judgment  declare  in  a  public 
meeting  that  he  knew  of  no  organiza- 
tion, except  the  Jesuit  Society,  so  efficiently 
conducted  and  so  wisely  adapted  to  its 
purpose  as  are  the  Missionary  Boards  of 
the  Congregational  Church. 

It  was  a  little  more  than  fifty  years  ago 
that  women  who  had  been  organized  in 
various  large  cities  to  help  the  Sanitary 
and  Christian  Commissions  disbanded  and 
naturally  looked  about  for  some  other  work 
to  do. 

Dr.  N.  G.  Clark,  a  secretary  of  the 
American  Board,  believed  that  missionary 
work  for  women  and  children  in  heathen 
lands  should  be  intrusted  to  women,  and 
he  interested  two  influential  Boston  women, 
Mrs.  Albert  Bowker  and  Mrs.  Homer  Bart- 
lett,  who  were  ready  and  eager  to  devote 
time  and  money  to  this  work.  He  showed 
them  letters  from  missionaries  abroad  who 
were  urging  him  to  have  unmarried  women 
rent  out  as  missionaries,  and  assured  them 
that  there  were  devoted  women  waiting  to 
be  sent. 

After  months  of  planning  a  conference  of 
forty  women  was  held  on  January  2,  1S6S, 
in  a  chapel  of  the  Old  South  Church  of 
Boston,  and  a  missionary  society  formed, 
incorporated,  later,  under  the  name  of  the 
Woman's  Board  of  Missions.  Mrs.  Bowker 
was  made  president  and  Mrs.  Bartlett  treas- 
urer. Vice-presidents  and  secretaries  made 
ten  officers  in  all,  and,  later,  twelve  mana- 
gers were  added  and  more  vice-presidents. 
Two  of  the  first  ten  are  still  living.  Their 
ideal  was  to  have  an  auxiliary  society  in 
each  church,  and  twenty  auxiliaries  would 
be  required  for  a  branch.  The  Woman's 
Board  includes  in  its  field  New  England, 
and  the  states  of  the  Eastern  coast  as  far 
as  Florida,  going  as  far  West  as  Ohio, 
which  is  included  in  the  Board  of  the 
Interior,  formed  later  with  headquarters 
in  Chicago. 

The  Woman's  Board  had  twenty- 
four  branches  but  has  just  organ- 
ized its  twenty-fifth  in  Tampa,  Florida,  as 
a  jubilee  addition,  and  it  includes  in  its 
organization  a  great  variety  of  contributory 
societies,  Sunday  schools,  mission  bands, 
cradle  rolls — and  many  others. 

To  avoid  the  necessity  of  going  _  in, 
debt  the  board  adopted  the  plan  of  sending 
no  missionaries  till  they  had  money  suffi- 
cient for  their  pledged  work  for  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Their  first  year's  receipts  were 
about  $5000,  and  their  first  pledge  to  the 
American  Board  was  the  support  of  seven 
missionaries  and  eleven  Bible  women.  Their 
first  missionary  is  still  living  and  working 
in  her  girls'  school  in  Inanda,  South  Africa. 
In  the  pageant  just  given  in  the  jubilee 
days  of  the  board,  one  of  the  most  touching 
scenes  was  the  representation  of  Mrs.  An- 
draws,  tenderly  scanning  the  work  of  her 
little  black  charges.  The  seven  missionaries 
have  increased,  numbering  now  128,  and 
Bchools,  colleges,  hospitals  have  been  estab- 
lished  in   many  lands. 

But  in  fifty  years,  if  schools  prosper, 
school  bouses  decay  or  schools  outgrow 
their  cramped  quarters,  so  five  years  ago 
the  board  suggested  to  its  constituency  thai 

they  raise  $250,000  to  be  spent  upon  land 
and  buildings,  to  be  used  as  it  came  in: 
and  it  apportioned  the  work  to  the  various 
branches.  This  was  to  be  its  golden  gift. 

It     also     suggested      a      gift      of     life      new 

auxiliaries,  enlarged  membership  and  more 

missionaries. 

The  responses  to  this  appeal  have 
been      marvelous  —  asking      for      $260,000 
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No  Time  Like  the  Present 

TO  make  permanent  provision  for  dependents, 
securing  to  them  a   monthly  income  for  life. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  protection  which  life  insur- 
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$10,241,229 
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Pres.    Title    Guarantee    and 

Trust  Co. 

WILLIAM  H.  PORTER 
Banker 

EDWARD     TOWN  SEND 
Pres.  Importers  and   Trad- 
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Good  men,  whether  experienced  in  life  in- 
surance or  not,  may  make  direct  contracts 
with  this  Company,  for  a  limited  territory 
if  desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  ad- 
dition to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal 
interest  insuring  an  income  for  the  future. 
Address  the  Company  at  its  Home  Office, 
No.  277  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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Abstract  of  Statement    of  Condition    of 
United  States  Branch  December  31.  1915 

$5,001,639 
Surplus    over  Liabilities,      1,806,897 

Trustees   of  the  Funds  of  the  Company  in  the  United  States 
Herbert  L.  Griggs,  Esq.  Samuel  T.  Hubbard,  Esq. 

James  Brown,  Esq. 


Insurance  Service  of  The  Independent 

A    constantly    increasing    number   of   readers    are    securing    valuable    information 
through  the  Insurance  Service  Department  conducted  by  W.  E.  Underwood,  Director. 


they  received  $255,417.00.  At  the  first  ses- 
sion of  their  anniversary  meeting  they 
asked  for  an  offering  of  $350  for  work  in 
Ceylon  ;  they  received  $580.  They  had  asked 
for  500  senior  societies ;  the  response  was 
598.  For  250  new  contributing  junior  socie- 
ties they  were  answered  with  597.  The 
meetings  were  crowded  and  at  the  evening 
meeting  in  Tremont  Temple,  where  the 
Rev.  Edward  C.  Moore,  D.D.,  president  of 
the  American  Board,  presided,  there  was 
not  an  empty  seat,  every  gallery  was 
packed,  and  Mrs.  Franklin  Warner,  Mrs. 
Karmarkar,  the  native  doctor  from  Bom- 
bay, four  missionaries  from  Turkey  who, 
despite  the  horrors  they  had  witnessed, 
only  urged  love  and  forgiveness  of  enemies, 
and  John  R.  Mott,  LL.D.,  held  their  over- 
whelming audience  spellbound. 

The  only  apparent  failure  in  the  whole 
jubilee  was  in  the  number  of  new 
missionaries  secured.  The  board  had  asked 
for  fifty,  but  only  twenty-two  were 
pledged. 

The  Woman's  Board  had  just  re- 
ceived an  appeal  from  missionaries  in  the 
Philippines  begging  them  to  begin  work 
there,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  that  big 
audience  for  the  $5000  necessary  to  begin 
the  work.  As  the  heaped  baskets  were  car- 
ried up  to  the  platform  one  would  think 
that  twice  the  sum  had  been  given,  and  the 
spirit  of  consecration  seemed  so  to  fill  the 
place  that  had  Dr.  Moore  called  then  for 
volunteer  missionaries  the  missing  twenty- 
eight  might  have  been  supplied. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


WHAT  RUSSIA  WANTS 

(Continued  from  page  552) 
the  various  revolutionary  committees  and 
councils.  The  Russian  formula  really  read  : 
"Peace  without  annexations  and  contribu- 
tions, with  the  rights  of  peoples  to  deter- 
mine their  own  destinies."  This  was  the 
kind  of  peace  for  which  the  new  Russia 
promised  to  continue  to  fight.  It  was  a 
formula  of  peace  terms,  as  war  aims.  And 
the  Allies  were  urged  to  call  a  conference, 
at  which  a  common  statement  of  war  aims 
would  be  proclaimed.  At  the  same  time  the 
Russian  Socialists  agreed  to  participate  in 
a  conference  of  Socialists  of  all  countries, 
even  enemy  countries,  also  to  discuss  peace 
terms  as  war  aims.  The  formula  given 
above  was  the  Russian  suggestion,  as  a 
basis  for  discussion  at  both  conferences. 

It  is  difficult  to  summarize  in  a  few 
words  the  history  of  this  Russian  formula. 
When  I  arrived  in  Petrograd  several  weeks 
after  the  first  official  announcement  of  the 
formula,  I  went  first  to  my  friends  among 
Russian  liberals,  to  ask  what  the  authors 
of  the  formula  really  had  in  mind.  I  was 
told  that  they  were  always  very  vague 
themselves  in  their  answers,  and  deliber- 
ately so,  Whenever  they  were  called  upon 
to  define.  It  seemed  that  they  would  or 
could  not  state  definitely  just  what  they 
would  consider  an  annexation,  and  what  in 
their  opinion  would  be  a  "self-determina- 
tion.'' 

Again,  I  was  told,  the  authors  of  the 
formula  would  not  commit  themselves  to 
a  clear  definition  of  "contributions,"  pur- 
posely confusing  the  two  ideas  of  punitive 
indemnity  and  indemnity  as  reparation  for 
damage  done.  When  I  discussed  the  for- 
mula with  Socialists  who  supported  it.  I 
found  that  this  criticism  was  in  some  meas- 
ure correct.  They  were  unable  always  to 
specify,  but  at  the  time  they  were  honest 
in  their  advocacy  of  the  formula.  When 
small  groups  of  us  tried  to  read  specific 
content  into  the  formula  outlining  what 
we  thought  the  more  radical  elements  in 
Russia   would   accept,    we   found  ourselves 
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becoming    hopelessly    involved,    and    often 
wondered  if  it  could  be  done. 

I  discussed  the  formula  with  Milyoukov 
and  read  his  speeches  and  articles  on  the 
subject.  He  condemned  the  formula  as  dan- 
gerous and  perhaps  even  dishonest.  "Made 
in  Germany"  was  his  first  comment  to  me. 
He  was  correct  in  this  statement.  "No  an- 
nexations and  no  indemnities"  does  have  a 
German  origin.  And  the  "self-determination 
of  peoples"  has  been  a  slogan  used  by  Ger- 
man intrigue  to  make  trouble  in  another 
country — they  never  recognized  it  as  ap- 
plying to  themselves  or  their  own  allies. 
Both  sections  of  the  formula  with  the  use 
of  the  word  "indemnity"  instead  of  "con- 
tribution," can  therefore  be  traced  to  Ger- 
many. But  it  was  in  Russia  that  the  two 
parts  were  brought  together,  the  second 
clause  qualifying  the  first.  I  suggested  to 
Milyoukov  that  the  formula  had  clearly 
secured  a  strong  hold  on  the  broader 
masses,  tho  it  might  not  be  very  clearly 
understood  by  them,  so  that  it  would  have 
to  be  used,  and  properly  interpreted.  We 
started  in  to  interpret  it  for  Russia,  and 
Milyoukov  insisted  on  bringing  under  it 
the  securing  of  Constantinople,  as  neces- 
sary to  the  security  of  Russia.  This  line  of 
thought  brought  us  to  the  English  formula 
"reparation  and  security." 

My  discussion  of  the  formula  with  Rus- 
sia's foremost  authority  on  international 
affairs  again  showed  me  how  difficult  it 
would  be  to  attempt  the  specific  statement. 
in  concrete  terms,  of  the  readjustment  that 
must  be  accepted,  in  order  to  secure  a 
democratic  and  permanent  peace.  But  the 
formula  had  penetrated  deeply  in  Russia, 
and  today  it  still  holds  sway,  representing 
for  many  an  honest  appeal  to  the  Allies  to 
"purify  their  motives."  It  has  been  urged, 
and  first  in  Russia,  that  such  a  move  would 
serve  as  a  strong  weapon  against  the 
enemy,  for  it  would  in  turn  deprive  the  Ger- 
man Government  of  a  weapon  which  it  is 
constantly  using. 

The  German  Government  interprets  the 
failure  to  make  such  a  statement  as  clear 
indication  that  the  Allies  are  really  wish- 
ing, and  fighting,  to  crush  Germany.  By 
convincing  its  people  of  this  fact,  the  Ger- 
man Government  is  able  to  maintain  its 
absolute  control,  and  also  demand,  ami  get, 
one  more  sacrifice  from  the  people  for  the 
"cause  of  self-defense."  Separate  state- 
ments, now  from  one.  now  from  another  of 
the  Allies,  have  not  met  the  situation.  The 
failure  to  make  a  common  statement,  in 
rather  specific  terms,  has  been  used  by  the 
German  masters  at  intrigue,  both  in  and 
outside  Germany.  This  has  been  clear  to 
those  who  have  worried  over  this  problem, 
and  especially  to  those  who  were  trying  to 
follow  the  course  of  events  in  Russia.  The 
fact  that  these  same  intriguers  would  per- 
haps be  able  to  take  even  greater  advantage 
of  such  a  frank  statement  of  war  aims 
did  not  solve  the  problem,  and  was  not  the 
answer   that  satisfied    one. 

I   have    referred    to    the   Russian    formula 

as  a  kind  of  appeal  to  the  Allies  to  "purify 
their  motives."  Again  this  view  of  the  for- 
mula is  in  line  with  the  real  spirit  of  the 
revolution.  A  Kerensk.v,  for  example,  who 
was  a  strong  champion  of  the  formula,  did 
not  believe  that  the  Allies  had  disgraceful 
ly  selfish  war  aims.  But  as  a  revolutionist 
and  Socialist  he  wished  to  get  to  the  root  of 

the  matter  in  a  frank  and  fundamental  Way. 

The  extremists,    the    Bolsheviki,    used    this 

formula   as  one  of  the  main    planks  of  their 

platform.  They  proclaimed  openly  that  all 
of  the  Allies.  America  included,  had  Belfish 

aims.  The  Rolsheviki  made  capital  of  the 
fact  that  the  Allies  would  not  discuss  war 
aims  in  a  common  conference  and  even  re- 
fused   to    allow    their    Socialists    to    go    to 
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Atlantic  Building,  51   Wall  St.,  New  York 

Insures  against   Marine  and  Inland  Transportation  risk  and  will 
issue  policies  making  loss  payable  in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries 

Chartered  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  1842,  was  preceded 
by  a  stock  company  of  a  similar  name.  The  latter  company  was 
liquidated  and  part  of  its  capital,  to  the  extent  of  $100,000,  was 
used,  with  consent  of  the  stockholders,  by  the  Atlantic  Mutual 
Insurance  Company  and  repaid  with  a  bonus  and  interest  at  the 
expiration  of  two  years. 

During    its    existence   the    Company   has    insured 

property  to  the  value  of     $29,903,820,962.00 
Received  premiums  thereon  to  the  extent  of    -    -    $301,565,931.44 
Paid  losses  during  that  period    -    $149,414,735.48 
Issued  certificates  of  profits  to 

dealers       ------- 

Of  which  there  have 

been  redeemed    $86,410,870.00 
Leaving   outstanding 

at  present  time    $7,675,180.00 
Interest  paid  on  certificates  amounts 

to $23,871,310.65 

On  December  31,  1916,  the  assets  of  the  Company 


$94,086,050.00 


amounted  to 


$17,458,990.74 


The  profits  of  the  Company  revert  to  the  assured  and  are 
divided  annually  upon  the  premiums  terminated  during  the  year, 
thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  insurance. 

For  such  dividends,  certificates  are  issued  subject  to  dividends 
of  interest  until  ordered  to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the 

A.  A.  RAVEN,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
CORNELIUS  ELDERT,  President, 
WALTER  WOOD  PARSONS,  Vice-President, 
CHARLES  E.  FAY,  2d  Vice-President. 
G.  STANTON  FLOYD-JONES,  Secretary. 
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(Union  &  National) 

I  Insurance  Company  [ 

I  Of  Edinburgh  § 

|  Established    1824  § 

|        Sir  WALTER  SCOTT.  First  Governor  and  President        = 
|  Headquarters  tor  North  America.  Harttord.  Connecticut  | 

JAMES    H.    BREWSTER.    Manager  i 


|  STATEMENT 

§    United    States    Branch,  December  31,    1916  £ 


Total  Assets 
Total  Liabilities 
Reinsurance  Reserve 
Surplus  over  all  Lia- 
bilities   . 


$6,966,173  1 

3,165,213  | 

2,657,291  § 

3,800,959  I 


|  J.  G.  HILLIARD,  Resident  Agent  ~- 

r   55  John  Street  New  York  City  Z 
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Build  Your  Own 


Business 

under   our   direct 
general    agency 
contract. 


Our  Policies  provide  for : 

DOUBLE  INDEMNITY, 
DISABILITY  BENEFITS, 
REDUCING  PREMIUMS. 

See  the  new  low  rates. 
John  F.  Roche,  Vice-President 

The  Manhattan  Life 

Insurance      Company 
66  Broadway,  New  York 

Oritnni/rd    1  850 
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A  New  Life  Insurance 
Policy 

affording  unexcelled  insurance 
service;  a  combination  of  low 
cost,  high  values,  and  a  newand 
original  total  disability  feature, 
providing  in  the  event  of  total 
and  permanent  disablement 
from  any  cause: 

1.  Waiver   of    future  pre- 

miums. 

2.  A    monthly   income   to 

policyholders  through- 
out life. 

3.  Payment  to  beneficiary 

of  full  sum  at  death 
of  insured. 


Full  information  may  be  obtained 
from 

The  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 


Independence  Square 


Philadelphia 


The  Employers'  Liability 
Assurance   Corporation 

LIMITED 

OF  LONDON,  ENG. 

Samuel  Appleton.  United  States  Manager 
Boston,  Mass. 

Cash  Assets  in  the  United  States, 

December    31st,     iqi6 $11,524,704.68 

Surplus   to   Policy    Holders 2,415,621.95 

This  Company  issues  all  forms  of  Liability 
Insurance   Policies. 

Its  well  recognized  practice  of  making 
prompt  settlements  of  claims  against  its 
Policy  Holders  has  commended  itself  to  the 
judgment  of  its  Policy   Holders. 

AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE. 
The  attention  of  owners  of  automobiles  is 
called  to  the  policies  of  this  Corporation  in- 
suring against  liability  for  personal  injuries, 
and  also  against  damage  caused  to  the  As- 
sured's  car  or  to  the  property  of  others  as  the 
result  of   collision. 

For  Rates  and  Particulars,  apply  to 

DWIGHT  &  HILLES 

Resident  Managers  for  New  York  State 

56  Maiden  Lane       New  York,  N.  Y. 


FRANKLIN  NATIONAL  BANK 

Philadelphia,    November    20,    1017. 
RESOURCES 

Loans    and    discounts    $50,703,391.44 

Liability    under    letters   of   credit 

and    acceptances    3r,f;,497.69 

Due   from    banks    15,902,095.99 

and    reserve    6,614,379.44 

K\dianges  for  Clearing   House    ..     2,849,303.29 

$76,427,667.85 
LIABILITIES 

Capital      $1,000,000.00 

Surplus     3,250,000.00 

Undivided    profits    766,150.00 

Letters   of  <  milt   ami   acceptances  3.">6,4!t7.(>9 
Rediscounts        Federal        Reserve 

Bank     2,238,960.00 

Deposits    68,Mti,oco.i(i 

$76,427,667.85 
J.    WM.    HARDT,    Cashier. 


Stockholm    to   discuss   aims   as  representa- 
tives of  parties. 

Such  statements  and  arguments  bore 
a  disturbing  resemblance  to  what  one 
heard  from  German  intriguers,  and 
from  the  German  rulers.  The  Russian 
extremists  seemed  therefore  to  be  playing 
the  German  game.  But  even  if  they  were 
doing  so,  and  consciously,  yet  they  were 
also  responding  to  a  deep-rooted,  tho  vague 
feeling,  of  the  tired  Russian  people — that 
one  ought  not  to  go  on  until  one  was  quite 
sure  what  one  was  fighting  for,  so  that 
one  would  know  when  one  had  accomplished 
the  end  in  view. 

It  has  seemed  to  some  of  us  that  this  for- 
mula, interpreted  as  a  demand  for  a  com- 
mon statement  of  war  aims  tho  an  honest 
idea,  for  many,  had  been  used  so  dis- 
honestly that  it  would  have  to  be  aban- 
doned. But  the  President's  statement  that 
the  formula  is  still  an  honest  one,  despite 
the  dishonest  use  that  has  been  made  of 
it,  has  suggested  the  present  discussion  of 
the  formula.  For  the  formula  has  again 
come  to  the  foreground,  and  this  time  with 
the  backing  of  America.  Perhaps  now  it 
may  be  possible  to  do  what  before  was  im- 
possible— formulate  a  common  statement  of 
war  aims  for  all  the  Allies,  thus  reading 
a  specific  content  into  the  Russian  for- 
mula. 

The  Bolsheviki  have  promised  to  work 
only  for  a  general,  democratic  peace.  They 
have  arranged  a  truce  for  a  week.  They 
wish  to  negotiate  an  armistice.  They  prom- 
ise definitely  that  they  will  not  accept  an 
armistice  on  the  Russian  front,  which  will 
allow  the  transfer  of  German  troops  to  the 
western  front.  Trotsky  aud  Lenine  may  be 
intellectually  dishonest,  fanatics,  but  they 
would  not  be  dishonest  to  the  point  of 
breaking  such  a  definite  promise.  But  now 
Trotsky  issues  an  official  ultimatum,  a  kind 
of  warning.  The  Allied  Governments  are 
given  a  week  in  which  to  define  their  atti- 
tude toward  a  general  armistice  and  a  gen- 
eral peace.  If  the  Allies  decide  that  they 
cannot  enter  into  such  negotiations,  then, 
says  Trotsky,  "they  must  declare  clearly 
and  definitely  before  all  mankind  the  aims 
for  which  the  peoples  of  Europe  may  be 
called  to  shed  their  blood  during  the  fourth 
year  of  the  war." 

The  President  in  his  recent  message  has 
defined  our  war  aims,  and  in  most  concrete 
terms.  Perhaps  now  it  will  be  possible  to 
make  a  common  statement,  not  because  of 
the  "warning"  of  the  Bolsheviki,  but  be- 
cause we  now  find  it  possible  to  do  so.  Such 
a  statement  will  disarm  the  Bolsheviki.  Tho 
they  do  not  represent  the  sane  majority  of 
Russians  and  may  soon  be  overthrown,  the 
Bolsheviki  answer  to  an  instinctive  desire 
to  know  what  must  be  done  before  the  war 
can  be  safely  brought  to  a  close.  Such  a 
statement  would  meet  with  the  approval 
of  large  groups  of  strong  patriots  in  all 
countries.  It  would  also  disarm  the  in- 
triguers at  work  in  all  the  Allied  countries. 
Finally,  such  a  statement  would,  as  so 
many  have  worded  it,  serve  as  an  effective 
"political  offensive"  against  the  German 
rulers. 

C'h  icarjo 


TWO   TOMMIES 

Two  British  soldiers  went  into  a  res- 
taurant at  Salonica  and  asked  for  Turkey 
with  Greece.  The  waiter  so  id  : 

"I'm  sorry,  gentlemen,  but  I  can't  Ser- 
via,"  whereupon  the  Tommies  cried : 
"Fetch  the  Bosphorous  !" 

When  that  gentleman  arrived  and  heard 
the  complaint,  the  manager  said  : 

"Well,  gentlemen,  I  don't  want  to  Rus- 
sia,  but  you  cannot  Rumania ." 

And  so  the  poor  Tommies  had  to  go  away 
Hungary.- — Scottish- American. 


DIVIDENDS 


THE  AMERICAN  BRAKE  SHOE  AND 
FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

NOTICE    OF    DIVIDEND    ON    PREFERRED    AND 

COMMON    STOCK    AND    OF    EXTRA    DIVIDEND 

ON   PREFERRED   STOCK. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  The  American 
Brake  Shoe  and  Foundry  Company  has  declared 
a  dividend  of  eight  per  cent.  (8%)  upon  its 
Preferred  Stock,  payable  in  four  quarterly  in- 
stalments of  two  per  cent.  (2%)  each,  and  a 
dividend  of  seven  per  cent.  (7%)  upon  its  Com- 
mon Stock,  payable  in  four  quarterly  instalments 
of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent.  (1%%)  each, 
the  first  of  said  instalments,  in  the  case  of 
each  class  of  stock,  to  be  payable  on  December  . 
31,  1917,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  3  o'clock 
P.  M.  on  December  21,  1917;  the  second  on 
Marcli  30,  1918,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  3 
o'clock  P.  M.  on  March  22,  1918;  the  third  on 
June  29,  1918,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  3 
o'clock  P.  M.  on  June  21,  1918;  and  the  fourth 
on  Septembir  30,  1918,  to  stockholders  of  record 
at  3  o'clock   P.   M.   on  September  20,   1918. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  said  Company  has 
also  declared  an  extra  dividend  of  one  per  cent. 
(1%)  upon  its  Preferred  Stock,  '  payable  on 
December  31,  1917,  to  stockholders  of  record  at 
3  o'clock  P.   M.   on  December  21,   1917. 

Checks    will    be    mailed. 

GEORGE    M.   JTJDD,    Secretary. 
Dated,    New    York,    December    11,    1917. 
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I  THE  BROOKLYN! 
ISAVINGS  BANK! 

=  INCORPORATED   1827  | 

=    PIERREPONT  and  CLINTON  STREETS    - 

§  ENTRANCES:  Pierrepont  St.  and  300  Fulton  St.  = 

I  Interest  at  m    per  cent,    I 
I  the  rate  of  ^  per  annum  - 

s  will    be    credited    to    depositors    January    1,  = 

»  rcjiS    (payable   on   and   after  January   20th)  = 

s  on  all  sums  entitled  thereto.  Deposits  made  = 

5  on  or  before  January  10th  will  draw  inter-  = 

5  est   from   January    1st.  s 

=  CROWELL  HADDEN,  President  = 

=  LAURUS   E.    SUTTON,    Comptroller  _ 

?  ARTHUR   C.    HARE,   Cashier  s 

?  CHAS.   C.   PUTNAM,  Asst.   Comptroller  | 
aiiiiiliiliiiiiiiiiiilliliiliiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiililiiif 

THE   J.    G.    WHITE   MANAGEMENT    CORP. 
43  Exchange  Place,   New  York. 
MANAGERS 
THE     MANILA     ELECTRIC     RAILROAD     AND 
LIGHTING    CORPORATION. 
The     Board     of     Directors     of     THE     MANILA 
ELECTRIC     RAILROAD     AND    LIGHTING     COR- 
PORATION  has   declared   a   quarterly   dividend   of 
One    Dollar    and    Fifty    Cents     ($1.50)     per    share 
on    the    Capital    Stock    of    the    Corporation,    pay- 
able  Monday,   December  31,   1917,    to  stockholders 
of     record     at    the     close     of    business     Saturday, 
December  22,  1917.     T.  W.  MOFFAT,  Secretary. 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY 
2  Rector  Street 
The  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  ONE  AND 
ONE-HALF  (1%%)  PER  CENT,  and  a  SPECIAL 
dividend  of  FOUR  (4%)  PER  CENT,  has  been 
declared  on  the  capital  stock  of  tins  Company, 
payable  December  31st,  1917,  to  stockholders  of 
n  cord  at  the  close  of  business  on  December 
15th,  1917.  The  stock  transfer  books  of  the 
Company    will    not    be    closed. 

WILLIAM  H.  BARNARD,  Treasurer. 

THE  ELECTRIC   STORAGE  BATTERY 

COMPANY 

Allegheny  Avenue  &  19th   Street 

Phila.,  December  5th,  1917. 
The  Directors  have  declared  a  dividend  of 
one  dollar  ($1.00)  per  share  from  the  net  earn- 
ings of  the  Company  on  both  Common  and  Pre- 
ferred Stocks,  payable  January  2nd,  1918,  to 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
on  December  17th,  1917.  Checks  will  be  mailed. 
WALTER    G.    HENDERSON,    Treasurer. 

United  Fruit  Company 

DIVIDEND  No.  74 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  two  per  cent  (two 
dollars  per  share)  on  the  capital  stock  of  this 
Company  has  been  declared  payable  on  January 
15,  1918,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close 
of    business    December   20,    1917. 

JOHN  W.  DAMON,  Treasurer. 

THE  BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  22,  1917. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  The  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works  has  declared  the  regular  semi-an- 
nual dividend  of  three  and  one-half  (3%)  Per 
cent  (three  dollars  and  a  half  per  share)  on  the 
preferred  capital  stock,  payable  January  1,  1918, 
to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
December    S,    1017. 

WILLIAM  de  KRAFFT,  Secretary. 
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IN  A  RED  CROSS  CANTEEN 

{Continued  from  page  550) 
It's  only  on  Thursday  nights  that  we  have 
the  concert.  There  are  the  beds,  see!   One 
hundred   of  them,   given   by  the  American 
Red  Cross." 

"It's  quiet  here,"  Madame  Courcol  went 
on,  "and  they  get  a  splendid  night's  rest 
and  breakfast.  Those  who  cannot  take  an 
early  train  may  remain  until  it  is  time  for 
them  to  go.  We  do  all  we  can  for  them." 

While  she  was  speaking  one  of  the  sta- 
tion employees  pushed  his  way  thru  the 
press  at  the  entrance  and  went  into  the 
little  room  of  the  refugees.  He  called  a 
train  departure  and  looked  inquiringly  from 
group  to  group.  There  was  no  response  and 
he  called  again.  Then,  from  one  of  the  dim, 
far  corners,  a  half  dozen  of  the  refugees 
rose  wearily  to  their  feet,  took  up  their 
misshapen  bundles  and,  without  a  word, 
followed  him  out. 

One  of  them  was  a  bent  old  woman  in  a 
rusty  bonnet.  Her  load  was  a  thick  black 
valise,  bulging  between  its  rope  wrappings, 
and  dragging  ber  down  till  it  almost 
touched  the  floor.  A  sergent-de-ville,  on 
duty  by  the  entranceway,  saw  her  as  she 
came  thru  the  door  and  made  his  way  to 
her. 

"Permit  me,  Madame,"  and  he  touched 
his  cap  with  a  smile. 

The  little  old  woman  looked  up  and 
stopped  as  she  felt  a  strange  hand  close 
upon  the  grip  of  her  valise.  Whether  she 
thought  he  was  trying,  for  some  unex- 
plained reason,  to  take  it  away  from  her 
-or  whether  she  felt  quite  capable  of  manag- 
ing it  herself  was  not  evident,  but  she  re- 
fused to  let  go  until,  with  a  laugh,  the  ser- 
geant swung  it  out  of  her  hand. 

"Go  ahead,  Madame,"  he  said,  "I'll  fol- 
low— go  ahead,  please." 

So  off  they  tramped,  and  after  them  the 
other  refugees  in  the  little  party,  and  all 
without  one  look  toward  the  long  room 
where  a  comedian  was  now  grimacing  and 
singing  an  impertinent  Paris  song  while 
three  hundred  hilarious  soldiers  rocked 
with  laughter. 


AS  SHE  IS  WROTE 

Some  queer  sentences  turned  out  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Methodist  Girls'  School  at 
Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia.  One  can  usually 
distinguish  the  subject  and  tell  what  the 
child  tried  to  say  at  least. 

When  the  form  of  a  verb  is  changed  it 
is  called  congregation. 

The  prime  meridian  is  called  the  eternal 
date  line. 

Gibraltar  is  the  keynote  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

The  finest  wheat  that  «wcr  cropped  grows 
in  Russia. 

The  masculine  of  spinster  is  bore. 

He  had  nothing  on  except  a  sword  and 
he  was  unarmed. 

A  wife  is  the  upset  (opposite)  of  the 
husband. 

The  place  was  taken  by  storm  and  thun- 
der. 

Benjamin  Franklin  looked  very  funny 
with  liis  clothes  behind  and  a  loaf  of  bread 
in  his  mouth. 

The  cat   was   thin   and   pale. 

Gibraltar  is  known  as  the  keyhole  of 
England. 

St.  Helena  is  a  place  where  Napoleon  has 
been  diminished. 

The  Barbarian  states  arc  Morocco,  Al- 
giers.  Tripoli    and   Turnips. 

Queen  Victoria  reigned  sixty  years.  She 
uas  the  longest  sovereign  that  ever  ruled 
in  England. 

A  frog  is  a  bug  with  four  legs.  It  stands 
up  in  front  and  sits  down  behind. — In 
World  Outlook  for  November. 
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Florida  Trips 
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TO  the  Sunny  Southland,  where 
cold  weather  vanishes  and  a 
balmy  climate  adds  to  the  gayety 
and  pleasure  of  winter  resorts  at 
Jacksonville,  St.  Augustine,  Miami, 
Palm  Beach,  Key  West,  Tampa  and 
St.  Petersburg. 

Clyde- Mallory  steamers  offer  an  ideal 
route  to  southern  resorts  in  Florida,  the 
Carolinasor Texas  and  attractive  circle 
tours  are  arranged  at  moderate  rates. 

12  Day  Tour  —  #65.40— New  York  to 
Key  West,  the  "American  Gibraltar",  thence 
by  the  famous "Over-SeaRailway"toMiami, 
returning  through  Florida  East  Coast  resorts 
to  Jacksonville,  and  Clyde  Line  steamer 
to  New  York,  with  delightful  stop-over  in 
historic  Charleston,  N.  C,  en  route. 

5  Day  Tour— #51.05— New  York  to 
Jacksonville,  and  return,  going  via  Clyde 
Line  and  returning  all  rail  with  optional 
routes  including  liberal  stop-over  privileges 
at  leading  Southern  resorts. 

Other  tours  to  Cuba,  Porto  Kico,  Santo  Domingo, 
etc.   Write  for  literature  and  full  information. 

CLYDE -MALLORY    LINES 

Pier  36,  North  River,  New  York 

Boston:  192  Washington  St..  Philadelphia:  701  Chestnut  St. 
New  York:  489  Fifth  Ave.,  at  42nd  St. 


ON  THE   BEACH 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Thirty-Year  Five  Per  Cent  Collateral 
Trust  Gold  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  December  I,  1917,  at  the  office  or  agency 
of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in  Boston,  will 
be  paid  in  New  York  at  the  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany,  16  Wall   Street. 

G.    D.   MILNE,   Treasurer. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

lour  Per  Cent.  Collateral  Trust  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  January  i,  1918,  at  the  office  of  the 
Treasurer  in  New  S'ork.  will  he  paid  by  the 
Bankers   Trust    Company,    16    Wall    Street 

G.    D.    MILNE,    Treasurer. 
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ORGANIZED  A.  D.   1720 


The  London  Assurance 


(FIRE) 
CHARLES    L.    CASE 


MANAGER 


84  William  Street 


New  York 
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FOOD  WILL  WIN  THE  WAR 

LESSONS  IN  AMERICA'S  PART  IN  THE  WORLD'S  FOOD  PROBLEM,  PREPARED 
BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  FOR  THE  INDEPENDENT 


AMERICA'S  FOOD  PROBLEM 
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UR  problem,"  says  the  Home 
Card  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion, now  hanging  in  twelve 
million  American  kitchens,  "is 
to  feed  our  allies  by  sending  them  as 
much  food  as  we  can  of  the  most  coii- 
,  centrated  nutritive  value  in  the  least 
shipping  space.  These  foods  are  wheat, 
beef,  pork,  dairy  products,  and  sugai\ 
Our  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  eat 
less  of  these,  and  more  of  other  foods 
of  which  we  have  an  abundance,  and  to 
waste  less  of  all  foods." 

To  quote  Mr.  Hoover,  "We  hold  it  in 
our  power,  and  our  power  alone,  tc 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  of  the 
world.  This  is  a  problem  greater  than 
war.   It  is  a  problem  of  humanity." 

The  United  States  holds  the  key  to 
this  problem.  We  have  always  been  the 
greatest  granary,  food  store,  and  butch- 
er shop  in  the  world,  and  our  resources 
have  by  no  means  reached  the  limit  of 
our  development.  Food,  regular,  good 
and  sufficient  for  our  mighty  fighting 
armies — our  own  and  our  allies — for 
the  working  men  and  women  behind  the 
trench  lines,  for  the  old  people,  women 
and  children,  must  be  supplied  if  the 
war  is  to  be  won,  and  we  can  supply  it. 

WHY    CONSERVATION    IS    NECESSARY 

Millions  of  men  in  Europe  have  been 
withdrawn  from  farm  and  field  to  fight, 
and  many  thousands  have  been  sent 
into  factories  to  equip  the  fighters  with 
munitions  of  war.  This  means  that  less 
food  is  produced  in  the  countries  of 
our  allies.  Moreover,  the  hard  work  of 
war  activities  has  meant  an  increased 
demand  upon  food  supply.  The  de- 
creased food  production  and  increased 
food  demand  have  made  a  yawning 
chasm  in  Europe  which  only  America 
can  bridge. 

Now  from  the  forecasted  harvests  of 
this  country  and  Europe,  and  from  our 
combined  stocks  of  animals,  we  learn 
that  we  shall  have  to  use  the  available 
supply  with  the  utmost  care  and  wis- 
dom in  order  to  have  enough  for  all. 

WHEAT    IS    NEEDED    FIRST 

France,  Great  Britain,  Italy  and 
Belgium  need  for  their  normal  use 
nearly  six  million  bushels  of  wher.t 
more  than  they  can  produce.  The  Cen- 
tral Powers  control  the  grain  available 
in  Russia,  Bulgaria  and  Rumania,  so 
that  our  allies  cannot  draw  upon  thes- 
supplies.  Australia  and  India  are  prac- 
tically cut  off  because  of  the  long  jour- 
ney, the  shortage  in  shipping  and 
submarine  danger.  The  South  Ameri- 
can crop  was  a  failure,  and  the  new 
harvest  cannot  reach  Europe  until  next 
spring. 

In  short,  the  Allies  need  577,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  and  we  have  a  surplus 
of  208,000,000  bushels.  Out  of  this  sur- 
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plus  a  certain  amount  must  be  kept  for 
friendly  neutrals.  Therefore,  if  we 
continue  to  consume  as  much  wheat  as 
usual,  there  will  be  a  deficit  in  round 
figures  of  400,000,000  bushels. 

HOW    CAN    AMERICA    HELP? 

Some  of  us  have  not  understood  why 
we  must  send  wheat  instead  of  corn, 
since  corn  is  plentiful  and  of  high  food 
value.  Why  not  keep  our  wheat,  and  let 
our  allies  have  corn?  There  are  several 
good   reasons : 

(1)  Cornmeal  cannot  be  shipped  long 
distances  without  spoiling  in  transit. 

(2)  Corn  cannot  be  shipped  in  the 
grain  because  few  mills  in  Europe  ex- 
cept in  Italy  are  equipt  to  grind  it. 

(3)  Cornmeal  can  best  be  used  in 
home-baked  breads,  as  corn  bread  is  not 
suitable  for  bakery  distribution.  In 
France  very  little  home  baking  is  done, 
and  most  of  the  houses  are  not  equipt 
for  baking.  In  America,  on  the  other 
hand,  home  baking  is  the  rule. 

Remember  that  our  allies  are  already 
using  as  large  a  proportion  of  other 
cereals  with  wheat  as  is  practicable  with 
bakery  bread.  Their  wheat  is  adulter- 
ated fourteen  per  cent  in  the  milling. 
Before  it  can  be  made  into  bread,  a 
further  admixture  of  twenty  per  cent 
of  other  cereals  is'  required — as  high  as 
fifty  per  cent  allowed.  Thus,  the  mini- 
mum adulteration  is  thirty-four  per 
cent.  The  Food  Administration  is  ask- 
ing Americans  to  do  much  less  than  the 
Allies  are  already  doing.  It  is  asking 
them  to  use  twenty  per  cent  of  other 
cereals  in  place  of  that  much  wheat,  and 
to  send  to  Europe  the  wheat  thus  re- 
leased. This  will  only  partly  make  up 
their  shortage,  but  it  will  help. 

OTHER    FOODS    NEEDED 

Meat  is  another  food  especially  need- 
ed that  we  must  export  in  larger  quan- 
tity. The  people  who  are  fighting  and 
making  war  supplies  need  more  meat 
than  they  would  in  peace  times.  But 
the  reproduction  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs  has  lessened  by  33,000,000  in  Eu- 
rope and  they  have  been  compelled  to 
"eat  into  the  herd"  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent. Also  an  extra  demand  for  wool  and 
leather  clothing  for  soldiers  has  meant 
a  decrease  of  animals. 

From  the  1st  of  July,  1915,  to  the 
30th  of  June,  1916,  we  exported 
more  than  1,500,000,000  pounds  of  an- 
imal products  and  fats.  We  are  selling 
faster  than  we  can  produce  them.  Of 
course  this  condition  calls  for  increased 
production,  but  it  also  means  that  for 
the  present  conservation  is  of  the  grav- 
est importance:  to  save  out  of  what  we 
have.  Fats  are  fuel  which  fighters  must 
have.  We  must  send  lard,  bacon  and 
other  fats  to  our  allies.  To  do  this  we 
shall  have  to  reduce  our  own  consump- 


tion. In  many  cases  we  use  much  more 
of  these  commodities  than  we  need  and 
waste  them  shockingly. 

Another  necessary  food  staple  that 
our  allies  must  have  is  sugar.  They  for- 
merly got  it  from  Russia,  Germany 
Austria  and  Java.  Now  they  are  de- 
pendent upon  us  and  the  sources  which 
supply  us. 

One  other  aspect  of  food  conserva- 
tion as  a  war  measure  should  be  men- 
tioned. Wars  are  paid  for  out  of  the 
people's  pocket.  If  we  wish  to  avoid 
financial  troubles  we  ought  to  carry  on 
this  war  to  a  great  extent  paying  "as 
we  go."  If  we  reduce  the  waste  and 
unwise  use  of  food  by  only  six  cents  a 
day  for  each  person  in  our  population 
we  shall  have  saved  more  than  two  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year. 

EVERY   AMERICAN    MUST    HELP 

Each  one  of  us  wants  to  help,  but 
sometimes  we  feel  stunned  by  these 
huge  sums  and  amounts.  A  million  dol- 
lars, a  million  bushels!  We  gasp,  "But 
how  can  I  do  anything?  I  am  only  one, 
and  I  have  no  millions  to  give  or  save." 
Then  is  the  time  to  recall  the  old 
rime  about  the  "little  drops  of  water, 
little  grains  of  sand."  These  vast 
amounts  are  composed  of  dollars,  quar- 
ters, dimes,  nickels,  pennies;  they  are 
composed  of  shovelfuls,  basketfuls,  cup- 
fuls,  teaspoonfuls.  Just  remember  that 
if  each  individual  saves  one  pound  of 
wheat  flour  a  week  and  six  cents'  worth 
of  meat,  fats  and  sugar  a  day,  it  wiil 
mean  enough  to  win  thru. 

AUTOCRACY       VERSUS       SELF-GOVERNMENT 

We  are  in  this  war  and  must  do  our 
share  in  winning-  it.  One  of  our  chief 
tasks  is  to  supply  food  for  our  allies 
and  their  armies.  We  must  decide  how 
this  is  to  be  done.  As  time  goes  on  it 
will  get  no  easier  to  ship  food  and  sup- 
ply ourselves.  We  can  meet  the1  situa- 
tion b\r  force  or  by  voluntary  effort.  Thr 
one  way  is  autocracy;  the  other  is  self- 
government — democracy.  It  is  the  ideal, 
hope  and  aim  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion that  our  saving  and  our  organiza- 
tion for  saving  shall  be  voluntary  and 
democratic.  Democracy  is  the  faith  for 
which  our  men  are  dying  in  France  to- 
day. Every  man,  woman  and  child  left 
here  at  home  must  stand  back  of  every 
soldier  "over  there"  and  help  in  the 
daily  service  of  conservation. 

"and  a  pull  all  together" 
Every  single  person  in  this  democracy 
has  the  opportunity  of  the  centuries  to 
take  part  in  the  greatest  adventure  for 
democracy  ever  known.  Democracy  is 
worth  it.  Your  right  to  your  own  life, 
to  liberty,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness is  worth  your  service,  your  co- 
operation, your  devotion. 


December  29,  1917 
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Founded  1848 

HARPER'S        WEEKLY 

Founded  1857 
Incorporated  with  The  Independent  May  22,  1916 

THE        CHAUTAUQUAN 

Founded  1880 
Incorporated  with  The  Independent  June  1,  1914 

HEAD    OF    THE    ENGLISH    DEPARTMENT,    STUYVESANT 

THE                COUNTRYSIDE  HIGH    SCHOOL,    NEW    YORK    CITY 

MAGAZINE  AND  SUBURBAN  LIFE  SECTION    I.     COMPOSITION. 

Fouudcd  1904  The   Story    of   the    Week. 

Incorporated  with  The  Independent  August  4,  1917  1.    Challenge  any  member  of  your  class  to  de- 

bate  with  you  on  universal  military  training. 

The  Independent  is  owned  and  published  weekly  2.  Write  a  paper  presenting  the  arguments  for 
by  the  Independent  Corporation,  at  119  West  National  Prohibition,  emphasizing  its  im- 
Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  Karl  V.  S.  Howland,  portance  as  one  phase  of  wartime  efficiency, 
president;  Frederic  E.  Dickinson,  treasurer;  3.  You  have  been  asked  to  give  a  patriotic  talk 
Hamilton  Holt,  editor  ;  Harold  Howland,  associate  at  a  public  mass  meeting.  Tell  what  is  now 
editor;  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  literary  editor.  The  being  done  to  aid  and  protect  the  people  of 
price  of  The  Independent  is  Ten  Cents  a  copy;  the  United  States,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Four  Dollars  for  one  year.  Postage  to  foreign  1.  Write  a  poster  appeal  for  the  Food  Admin- 
countries  in  the  Postal  Union,  $1.75  extra;  to  istration  on  the  conservation  of  sugar. 
Canada,  $1  extra.  Writers  who  wish  their  arti-  5.  A  company  of  soldiers  from  your  neighbor- 
cles  returned  should  send  stamped  and  addrest  hood  are  about  to  leave  for  camp.  Give  a 
envelopes.  No  responsibility  is  assumed  for  the  talk  in  which  you  show  how  good  conduct, 
loss  or  non-return  of  manuscripts.  Entered  at  '  and  ability,  may  lead  to  high  rank, 
the  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  "i.  You  hear  some  one  express  doubts  about 
matter.  Copyright,  1917,  by  The  Independent.  the  results  of  the  war.  Show  him,  from 
Address  all  communications  to  The  Inde-  Colonel  House's  report,  that  there  is  every 
pendent,    119   West    Fortieth    Street,    New   York.  reason  to  believe  in  ultimate  victory  for  the 

United  States  and  its  allies. 

,-./-.ATmT-.ATmci    T^r\r>    nnnmmrm    ™     -i  rv-i  -  "•     Wr'te   an    essay   on    the   psychological   effect 

CONTENTS    FOR   DECEMBER    29,   1917  of  the  German   air  raids  on   London. 

Volume    92,    Number   3604  8.    You    have    a    cousin    in    Canada.    Write    the 

'. letter  your  cousin   might  have  written  about 

mi      tt        ,i    ,             e    .1      -r           1  -rf   j.         \    s~ 1  Canadian   conscription. 

The  Hearthstone  of  the  Jews  (Picture)   5(4  9.    Write   a   short   composition    in    which   you 

EDITORIALS  compare   the    British    methods    in    the   attack 

„.               .    ,,       „.      .   ,                                        _„_  on  Jerusalem  with  the  knightly  deeds  of  the 

Aion  and  the  Zionists    5(5  crusaders. 

Another    (ierman    Ballon    d'Essai..  .    577  10.    Write  a  paragraph  in  which  you  try  to  ac- 

The  Conduct  of  the  War                             577  count   for  the  difference   in   the   British  and 

The  National  Party 578  „     S"ma"  ways  ott wsf^  wa£ 

XT         1    r\-      •    i-                                                      ecro  11#    Read   the  account  of   Lloyd   Georges  speech. 

JNaval    discipline     578  Give,  in  direct  discourse,  all  that  he  is  here 

Cartoon  Comment    576  ,„    reported  to  have  said. 

_,          _,                                 __.  12.    Write  a  single   short  item   about   the   recent 

THE   STORY   OF  THE  WEEK  German   raid  at  sea. 

The  Great  War   (Chronology) 579  13-     Rea£  the  advertisement,  "America  Divided," 

On    thp   Woof   FVnnt                                          ^7Q  on  tne  ,ast  Pa^e-  Write  a  letter  to  your  con- 

yjn  tne    uesc  riont    -u.i  gressman    asking    for    equable    postal    rates. 

The    Italian    Conflict    5<9  Give  your  reasons   in   full.   If  the  article  has 

More  Aerial  Raids 579  convinced  you,  send  the  letter  to  your  con- 
German   Raids  at   Sea 579  gressman. 

Jerusalem  Unscathed 580  Editorial   Articles. 

Colonel  House's  Report 580  *■    Write   a   graduation   oration   on   the  restora- 

Inter-AIlied   Council    580  _.   *"£  °f  the  Jews  to  f *!est,"e-       ^  „       . 

Russian    Anarchy     580  The  FFr!1rns*eAmer,cans  Wh°   Have  FaMen  ,n 

An  Illusive  Peace  Tlan 581  L    Using  the  French  soldier's  letter  as  a  start- 

Lloyd    George's    Speech    581  ing   point,    write   a   thoughtful,   patriotic   es- 

TirpitZ  the  Terrible   .  .             581  sav   on    the   American    soldier   and   the   work 

Disasters   in   Germany    582  he  h  like'y  t°  Perf°rm  in  the  war. 

Canada  for  Conscription   5S2  F*'r  Play— and   Foul.   By  Pa-k  Benjamin 

Next    Year's    Harvests                                 582  Make    a    carefully    prepared    brief    of    this 

Nation-wide  Prohibition    582  2.    In    a  'single    paragraph  .tell    what    chivalry 

Investigations  in   Recess 583  sailors     have     always     been     accustomed     to 

The  Lack  of  Guns 583  show.   In   a  succeeding  paragraph  show  how 

A«    tn   TTnirprsil    Training*'                       ~>S"  Germany  has  violated  her  solemn  agreement, 

AS    tO    Universal     liaining    OSd  and    has    acted    contrary    to    the    established 

Conditions  in  the  (  amps 583  usages   of   civilization. 

The    Sugar    Famine     584  3.     Show    how    specific    instance   has    been    used 

Shipping  Board  Tribulations 584  to  advantage  in  the  article. 

Tl.o    Til  f.,r,>,l    ••r.,••    Rrvitc                              f,Q_t  4-     Imagine  that  you   are.   in   some   future  time, 

lilt    111-iatea       1        lioatS OS4  to  be  a  member  of  the  American  commission 

Uncle  Sam's  Rig  Job 585  to  present  terms  to  Germany  that  she  must 

Ry   F.   A.  "Vanderlip  accept.  Draw  up  an  indictment  in  which  you 

_    .      _,'                 ,    _      ,                                           _-.  list   Germany's   offenses   against   the   laws   of 

I'  air    Play— and    Foul 586  nations   and    of   humanity. 

Ry   Park   Benjamin  6.    Write  a  paragraph   of  contrast   on   the   Ger- 

The  Election   of  Lincoln    590  ^C^  ^  Amcrican-  treatment  of  »>*■ 

The  First  Americans  Who  Have  Fallen  0ld   King  CoaI.   By   Donald  wilhelm. 

in    I<  ranee     ;>92  1.    Make  a  summary  of  the  serious  thought  of 

Old  King  Coal    592  ,    *}?  e„  a?ticleY.  .             ..         ..     .      .  .    . 

,,       |.         ,,    ,,,.„     ,  2.    Tell    in    what    ways    the    authors    style    has 

l.y   Donald    Wilhelm  aided   in   presenting  the  thought   clearly,   in- 

Vale    1917    (Verse )     59 1  terestingly,    and  emphatically. 

By  John  Kendrick   Bangs  The    Case    Against    Smokes.    By    George    J. 

The        Independent-Harper'8        Weekly  L    E5,»lil»,&    reasons    presented    here   for 

News-PictoriaJ    595  avoiding  the  use  of  tobacco. 

The  Case  Against  Smokes   598  SECTION  II.    LITERATURE. 

By  George  J.   Fisher,   M.D.  Vale   1917.   Bv   John    Kendrick   B^nqs. 

Phantasms  of  W\b  '•   show  in  what  ways  the  poem  has  (a)  pleas- 

"                                                                                 __  ing     arrangement,      (b)      careful     choice     of 

Sugar    599  words,    (c)    figurative                  .    <<\)   climax, 

I>y   Amy   Lowell  (e)    noble  thought,    (f)    pcetic  beauty. 

Food  Will  Win  the  War  802  .  SECTION  ill.    WORD  study. 

Tim   Vmi'   pin,..                                               tuvo  '■    Give  the  derivation  arid  the  meaning  of  every 

1              u    iia\s    <xp_  one  of  the  following  worda  prominent  in  the 

The  New  BOOKS  news    of    the   week:    diplomatic.    Zeppelins, 

NiK^ni-a   «f  VtrtaArm,                                  r.n  1  rtatus  quo  ante  trawlers,  tapestry,   redemp- 

WUggers   Of   Wisdom    Ml  tUtn<   ,„,;,,,„.,  BcrupuIouely,   coordinated,   stu- 

Fiction  of  All  Sorts <><>(  pendous. 


HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  NUMBER 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 


HISTORY,  CIVICS  AND  ECONOMICS 

BY   ARTHUR   M.    WOLFSON,    PH.D. 

PRINCIPAL     OF     THE     HIGH      SCHOOL     OF     COMMERCE, 
NEW     YORK     CITY 

I.  American  Political  Parties — "The  Na- 
tional   Party." 

1.  The  author  evidently  believes  that  the  new 
National  Party  is  the  offspring  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Party.  What  are  the  grounds  for 
this  belief? 

2.  "For  better  or  for  worse  the  American  peo- 
ple seem  to  be  wedded  to  the  two  great  party 
system."  What  proofs  does  history  offer  that 
this  is  true?  Is  the  system  better  or  worse 
than   the  continental   European  system? 

3.  "Third  parties  have  their  part  to  play  as 
educational  institutions,"  etc.  Mention  some 
third  party  in  our  earlier  history  that  illus- 
trates the  truth  of  this  statement. 

4.  Explain    the    last  sentence    in    the    editorial. 


4. 

5. 

Ill 

1. 


IV 


V. 

1. 


VI 

1. 
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National  Organization  for  Wai — "The 
Conduct  of  the  War,"  "Uncle  Sam's 
Big  Job,"  "Conditions  in  the  Camps." 
"The  inevitable  has  happened."  To  what 
conditions  does  this  sentence  refer?  Why 
does  the  author  assume  that  these  conditions 
are  inevitable?  What  remedies  does  he  sug- 
gest? 

How  do  the  conditions  at  the  beginning  of 
this  war  compare  with  the  conditions  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Spanish-American  War? 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War? 
"With  this,"  says  Mr.  Vanderlip,  "we  have 
begun  to  have  very  unusual  experiments  with 
political  economy."  What  are  some  of  these 
experiments  ? 

What  remedies  does  Mr.  Vanderlip  suggest 
for  conditions  which  exist  in  (a)  our  coal 
and  steel  production,  (b)  our  railroad  sys- 
tem, (c)  our  ocean  borne  transportation? 
Why  is  he  so  enthusiastic  about  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banking  System  ? 

The  Training  of  Our  Army — "The  Lack 
of  Guns,"  "As  to  Universal  Training." 
Why  does  Secretary  Baker  refuse  to  look 
forward  to  universal  military  training?  Do 
you  agree  or  disagree  with  his  point  of  view  ? 
What  evidences  have  you  that  the  training 
of  our  army  is  being  carried  forward  effi- 
ciently? Are  there  any  evidences  of  in- 
efficiency ? 

The  Political  Background  of  the  War — 
"Another  German  Ballon  D'Essai," 
"Lloyd  George's  Speech,"  "Colonel 
House's  Report,"  "Inter-allied  Council," 
"An  Illusive  Peace  Plan,"  "Tirpitz  the 
Terrible." 

How    far   do    the   announced    German    peace 
terms    approach    the    political    aims    of    the 
Allies?    What    territorial    desires    of    the    Al- 
lies  are  still   left   unfulfilled? 
What,   according  to  the  editorial,  is  the  test 
which    we    must    apply    to    all    German    pro- 
posals   for   peace?    Applying   this    test,    have 
the   present   proposals  any   interest  to  us  ? 
Why   is   Lloyd  George  convinced  that   "there 
is    no    halfway    house    between    victory    and 
defeat"?   What   is   your  opinion? 
What  has  been   the  result  of  the  Inter-allied 
Conference    in    Paris?    Does    the    Conference 
seem  to  have  brought  us  nearer  to  peace  or 
to  have  carried   us   farther  away? 
Compare     Lloyd     George's     statements     with 
those   of   von    Tirpitz.    Upon    what    things    do 
the  two  men  agree?  wherein  do  they  differ? 
Naval  Warfare — "Fair  Play — and   Foul." 
'German    Raids  at  Sea." 
What  is  the  point  which  the  author  intends 
in    make    in    this    article?    What    sentence 
brings   out   this   point    most    clearly? 
Loo'k  up  the  history  of  one  or  more  of  the 

naval    battles    referred    to   by    Mr,    Benjamin. 

Write    out    the   story   of   these    battles 

dramatic    way. 

What   was   the  purpose  of   the   Hague   < 

vention   referred  to  in  this  article''   How    far 

have  the   rales   adopted   by   this   Convention 

affected  the  conduct  of  this  war? 

"The  submarines   of   Germany   are   running 

amuck,"  etc.  Wha1  are  the  tacts  which 
justify   this   .statement  I 

Coal  Supply  and  the  War— "Old  King 
Coal." 

Writ.-  two  paragraphs  one  describing  Dr. 
Garfield's  personality  and  his  method  of 
work:  the  other,  his  problems  I  '  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Do    VOU    agree    With    the    order    in    which    Dr. 

id    arranges    the   various    claims    upon 
our  coal     mpplyT 

In  whal  waj  can  you  and  your  family  help 
in  solving  tii"  problem  which  thi  coal  hoifr 
age  pi 


THE  HEARTHSTONE  OF  THE  JEWS 
Voic  thai  Jerusalem  is  restored,  the  Tabernacle,  under  Turkish  rule  tht  Mosque  of  Omar,  becomes  again  the  shrine  of  Jewish  religion 


WITH   WHICH   IS   INCORP  ORAT  E  D 

HARPERS  WEEKLY 


ZION  AND  THE  ZIONISTS 


THE  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  British  forces  has 
almost  eclipsed  the  more  important  military  opera- 
tions in  Europe.  This  is  not  unnatural,  for  besides 
the  unique  historical  and  religious  interest  attach- 
ing to  the  City  of  David  its  occupation  is  one  of  the  land- 
marks of  the  war,  for  it  means — if  the  Allies  win — the 
establishment  of  a  new  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  If 
longing,  faith  and  prayers  have  any  potency  such  must  be 
the  outcome,  for  no  exiled  people  have  remained  so  long  and 
devotedly  attached  to  the  land  of  their  forefathers  as  have 
the  Jews  to  Palestine.  Now  the  restoration  of  the  Chosen 
People  to  their  Chosen  Land  seems  imminent,  for  the  proph- 
ecies have  been  substantiated  by  the  promise  of  the  most 
powerful  alliance  of  nations  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
On  November  3  last  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  wrote  to  Baron  Rothschild, 
vice-president  of  the  British  Zionist  Federation,  as  follows: 

His  Majesty's  Government  views  with  favor  the  establishment 
in  Palestine  of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish  people,  and  will 
use  its  best  endeavors  to  facilitate  the  achievement  of  this  object, 
it  being  clearly  understood  that  nothing  shall  be  done  which  may 
prejudice  the  civil  and  religious  rites  of  existing  non-Jewish 
communities  in  Palestine  or  the  rights  and  political  status  en- 
joyed by  Jews  in  any  other  country. 

This  pledge  marks  the  culmination  of  the  Zionist  move- 
ment which,  launched  by  the  pamphlet  of  a  Viennese  Jew, 
Theodor  Herzl,  in  1895,  has  since  enlisted  the  support  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Jews  of  all  countries.  The  most 
diverse  elements  of  the  race,  differing  from  one  another  in 
language,  native  land,  religious  faith,  financial  interests  and 
political  ideals,  have  been  brought  together  under  the  ban- 
ner of  Zionism.  Among  its  zealous  advocates  may  be  found 
conservatives  and  radicals,  orthodox  and  atheists,  material- 
ists and  idealists,  cosmopolitans  and  exclusives,  the  back- 
ward-looking and  the  forward-looking,  the  self-sacrificing 
and  the  self-seeking,  the  fanatics  and  the  practical,  the  pros- 
perous and  the  persecuted;  those  whose  Judaism  is  founded 
upon  the  idea  of  race  but  who  have  little  use  for  its  re- 
ligion; those  who  question  the  existence  of  a  Jewish  race 
but  are  devoted  to  the  faith,  and  those  who  are  indifferent 
to  both  racial  and  religious  claims  but  are  willing  to  stake 
their  all  upon  a  social  ideal,  a  Messianic  Kingdom  material- 
ized; all  these  discordant  elements  have  somehow  become  en- 
thused with  a  single  aim  and  whatever  else  they  may  be 
they  are  nationalists.  The  various  motives  have  resulted  in 
a  unified  movement. 

One  foresees  that  Palestine  will  be  a  lively  place  when 
they  all  get  together  there  and  start  to  settling  their  differ- 
ences. Some  are  evidently  looking  for  a  restoration  of  the 
old  theocratic  regime  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  idealized 
picture  presented  in  the  Old  Testament.  Some  are  deter- 
mined at  once  to  establish  a  socialistic  state  that  would 
make  any  Utopias  from  Plato  to  Wells  seem  like  a  bourgeois 
dre«m.  Yet  even  these  extremes  are  not  irreconcilable,  for 


the  Mosaic  law  may  give  grounds  for  very  radical  legisla- 
tion on  questions  of  labor,  land  and  property.  It  is  interest- 
ing also  to  note  that  while  some  Christian  communities — 
such  as  Germany  and  Massachusetts — are  still  denying  to 
women  the  rights  of  citizenship,  the  Jewish  colonies  in  Pal- 
estine started  on  an  equal  suffrage  basis  without  any  op- 
position. 

The  Zionists  are  determined  to  have  a  separate  language 
as  well  as  a  separate  nationality.  Yiddish,  which  is  the 
tongue  of  most  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  and  America  and  in 
which  much  good  literature  has  appeared,  is  essentially  a 
German  dialect  tho  printed  with  Hebrew  characters.  Other- 
wise the  Jews  speak  the  language  of  their  native  lands  and 
to  many  of  them  Hebrew  has  been  merely  a  Sabbath  lan- 
guage of  which  they  knew  little  more  than  the  Catholic 
knows  of  Latin.  But  now  that  Hebrew  is  to  be  the  language 
of  restored  Israel,  it  has  to  be  revised  and  modernized.  Its 
vocabulary,  originally  more  limited  than  Greek  and  Latin, 
has  to  be  expanded  to  meet  the  demands  of  life  and  science 
in  the  twentieth  century.  In  making  it  a  spoken  language, 
comprehensible  equally  to  the  Sephasdim  and  Askenazim 
branches  of  the  race,  the  vext  question  of  accent  and  pro- 
nunciation have  to  be  settled.  Expert  linguists  and  philo- 
logians,  of  whom  the  Jews  have  no  lack,  are  eagerly  en- 
gaged on  this  task,  hardly  less  difficult  than  the  creation  of 
a  new  language  like  Esperanto  or  Volapuk. 

Except  for  its  unique  historical,  religious  and  sentimental 
associations  Palestine  would  hardly  have  been  picked  out 
as  the  most  promising  place  for  a  colony.  It  lacks  coal  and 
oil,  and  the  demands  of  modern  industry  cannot  be  met  by 
wind  and  water.  No  doubt  the  productivity  of  the  arable 
portions  of  Palestine  can  be  greatly  increased  by  scientific 
agriculture — in  fact  this  has  been  demonstrated — but  the 
richest  source  of  income  will  be  the  tourist  industry.  Pales- 
tine is  a  Holy  Land  for  three  religions,  Jewish,  Christian 
and  Mohammedan,  and  drought  will  never  drive  away  pil- 
grims. The  guardianship  of  the  holy  places  with  equality 
of  access  by  devotees  of  the  three  religions  and  their  war- 
ring sects  will  be  a  hard  thing  to  handle.  It  has  caused  many 
riots  and  wars  from  the  Crusades  to  the  Crimean. 

But  the  British,  under  whose  protection  the  new  pi 
will  probably  be  placed,  have  had  great  experience  and  suc- 
cess in  dealing  with  racial  and  religious  conflicts.  Some  sort 
of  international  supervision  will  doubtless  be  exercized  at 
first.  An  American  governor  is  suggested — Mr.  Brandeis, 
Mr.  Straus  or  Mr.  Morgenthau,  also  Mr.  Roosevelt,  altho 
this  is  one  of  the  few  races  to  which,  so  far  as  we  have 
heard,  he  has  no  blood   relationship. 

The  Magna  Charts  of  the  Zionist  state  which  we  have 
quoted  above  stipulates  that  it  shall  ml  act  to  tin-  detri- 
ment of  the  other  races  in  Palestine  or  the  Jews  in  other 
countries.  Palestine  is  mnv  twice  as  densely  populated  S3  the 

United    States.    It    contains    some    700,000    Inhabitants,   o\~ 


CARTOON  COMMENT 

WHAT  GERMANY  IS  SAYING 
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FRANCE  PLEADS  IN  VAIN  ENGLAND'S  FUTURE 

"Ulk."   Berlin,   pictures  England   keeping  France  out  of  Calais      "An  American  revenue  officer  takes  charge,"  says  "StmpUdssimus' 
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TIME  WAITS  FOR  NO  MAN  POOR  IVAN 

.1    German  jihe  at   the  Allies'  war  policy.  "We  can't  keep  up!"      "Kladderadatsch"  Berlin,  makes  the  Russian  peasant  say,  "They 
■John  Bull  to  the  British  soldier, — "Simplicissimus,"  Munich      are  all  step-fathers   and  they   want  me  only  for  cannon   fodder" 
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whom  the  Jewish  colonists  before  the  war  numbered  only 
about  15,000.  But  the  native  inhabitants  could  not  be  any 
worse  governed  than  they  have  been  under  Turkish  rule 
and  they  will  certainly  be  more  prosperous.  The  personal 
devotion,  business  ability  and  financial  resources  that  have 
been  manifested  in  the  Zionist  movement  will  be  next  ap- 
plied to  Palestine  and  will  undoubtedly  restore  it  to  more 
than  its  ancient  prosperity.  The  land  has  too  long  laid 
waste  and  if  anybody  is.  willing  to  undertake  the  job  of 
making  it  again  a  center  of  civilization  they  ought  to  have 
a  chance.  Nobody  seems  anxious  to  do  it  except  the  Jews 
and  nobody  could  do  it  better.  Whoever  has  a  right  to  the 
land,  the  Turks  have  not. 

But  while  we  are  sure  that  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish 
state  would  be  a  good  thing  for  Palestine  we  are  skeptical 
about  its  advantages  to  the  Jews,  either  those  who  go  there 
or  those  who  stay  where  they  are.  One  of  the  primary  mo- 
tives of  Zionism  was  to  provide  a  City  of  Refuge  for  the 
persecuted  Hebrews.  But  the  revolution  in  Russia  will  re- 
lieve them  largely  from  oppression  if,  as  we  are  often  told, 
the  Russian  is  not  naturally  cruel  and  intolerant  but  was  in- 
cited to  pogroms  by  pressure  from  above.  Rumania  and 
Poland,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  kept  under  sufficient  con- 
trol to  prevent  their  former  ill  treatment  of  the  Jews.  In 
other  lands  racial  antipathy  and  religious  animosity  have 
lost  their  venom.  The  Jews  suffer  from  petty  prejudice  but 
not  from  massacres,  and  instead  of  being  confined  to  pales 
and  ghettos  they  are  merely  excluded  from  certain  clubs 
and  hotels.  This  is  not  less  reprehensible  on  the  part  of 
the  dominant  race  and  hardly  less  offensive  to  the  victims, 
but  at  least  it  does  not  prevent  them  from  preserving  their 
religious  rites  and  racial  purity  to  any  degree  they  desire. 
But  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  Jewish  "problem,"  such  as  it 
is,  will  be  alleviated  by  giving  them  a  racial  residence. 
Whenever  Jews  argue  that  they  are  an  unassimilable  race, 
eternally  alien  to  the  lands  they  live  in,  they  are  playing 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  Whenever  the  Zionist  says 
they  ought  to  go  to  Jerusalem  the  Anti-Semite  says  "Amen." 

But  the  Jews  are  not  going  to  Palestine,  anyhow,  not  any 
large  proportion  of  them.  Even  if  Palestine  has  a  boom 
like  California  or  Australia  it  would  not  perceptibly  reduce 
the  Hebrew  population  elsewhere.  It  would  not  even  provide 
for  their  natural  increase.  When  the  United  States  was  es- 
tablished there  were  some  3,000,000  Jews  in  Europe.  Now 
there  are  some  9,000,000  there  as  well  as  2,000,000  in  North 
America.  If  half  this  number  should  go  to  Palestine  it  would 
have  a  greater  population  than  in  the  days  of  Solomon. 

A  complete  segregation  of  the  Jews,  if  possible,  would  be 
a  great  loss  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  every  country  the 
Jews  contribute  more  than  their  share  to  the  literature, 
music,  art,  science,  political  progress  and  commercial  de- 
velopment. In  each  of  these  spheres  they  serve  as  a  medium 
of  communication.  They  are  born  internationalists,  tho  that 
has  not  prevented  them  from  being  patriots,  too,  as*  the 
present  war  proves.  The  Jews  have  constituted  the  cement 
of  the  modern  world  and  such  cement  will  be  more  than 
ever  needed  in  the  future  to  repair  the  present  breakage. 

So  we  rejoice  over  the  news  of  Jerusalem  delivered  We  are 
glad  that  the  Jews  who  want  to  be  by  themselves  will  have 
a  place  to  go  to,  and  we  are  pleased  that  the  place  is  too 
small  to  hold  them  all  and  we  hope  they  will  have  increas- 
ingly less  reason  for  desiring  to  leave  their  present  homes. 


ANOTHER  GERMAN  BALLON  D'ESSAI 

A  statement  of  possible  German  peace  terms  has  ma- 
terialized out  of  the  air  in  Washington.  It  differs  in 
some  respects  from  its  predecessor  ghost  that  ap- 
peared last  August.  It  goes  without  saying  that  it  does  not 
state  terms  which  are  acceptable  en  bloc  to  the  Allies.  No 
first  proposal  of  peace  terms  was  ever  acceptable  on  sight, 
or  ever  expected  to  be.   P«  •  •"  making  is  like  bargain  and 


sale — the    seller's   asking   price   and   the  buyer's  offer   are 
merely  points  of  departure. 

This  fact  does  not  relieve  us  from  the  obligation  of 
scrutinizing  this  group  of  proposals  carefully.  But  one  ques- 
tion is  vitally  important  to  be  answered  before  we  begin 
our  scrutiny :  To  what  test  shall  we  submit  any  peace  terms 
to  determine  their  acceptability?  With  what  rod  shall  we 
measure  them? 

The  answer  is  simple;  it  must  never  be  lost  sight  of. 
It  is  contained  in  the  answer  to  the  question:  What  are 
we  fighting  for? 

We  are  fighting  to  defeat  the  militaristic,  autocratic, 
and  imperialistic  ideas  that  possess  the  German  nation. 
We  must  exorcise  them  from  the  German  mind  or  we  must 
render  the  German  body  powerless  to  force  them  upon  its 
neighbors  thruout  the  world. 

The  German  nation  has  proceeded  upon  the  assumption 
that  what  it  needs  and  what  it  wants,  that  it  should  have. 
It  has  declared  the  righteousness  of  its  purpose  to  seek 
those  ends  by  ruthless  force.  It  has  asserted,  not  that  might 
makes  right,  but  that  the  German  will  makes  right;  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  shall  be  made  by  German  might 
to  acknowledge  that  right. 

It  is  that  belief  and  that  purpose  which  the  Allies  are 
fighting  to  confute.  Until  their  confutation  is  a  fact,  no 
peace  would  be  a  good  peace.  When  their  confutation  is 
achieved,  the  question  of  terms  of  peace  will  be  an  easy  one. 

So  as  each  successive  trial  balloon  rises  into  sight  from 
beyond  the  German  trenches,  we  have  our  test  ready  to 
apply.  Would  the  acceptance  of  such  terms  of  peace  mean 
that  the  German  idea  of  military  imposition  upon  the  world 
of  the  German  will  had  been  defeated?  Would  it  mean  that 
the  German  will  to  conquest  and  to  aggression  had  been 
rendered  powerless  for  the  future?  When  these  questions 
can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  rest  is  mere  detail. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  present  mysterious  proposals 
permit  an  affirmative  answer  to  these  questions. 


THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  WAR 

THE  inevitable  has  happened.  The  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  concerned  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  are  under  fire  in  Congress.  Charges  of 
inefficiency,  of  bungling,  of  indecision,  of  dilatoriness,  are 
made  and,  after  investigation,  found  to  be  supported  by 
evidence.  It  seems  clear  that  we  have  not  done  as  well  as 
we  should. 

No  nation  that  ever  went  to  war  did  as  well  as  it  should 
— not  even  Germany,  which  was  thoroly  prepared  for 
war  because  it  intended  to  have  war.  We  ourselves  have 
always  won  the  wars  we  fought  rather  in  spite  of  our  mis- 
takes than  because  of  our  freedom  from  them.  It  is  appar- 
ently inevitable  that  the  machinery  of  a  time  of  peace  should 
crack  under  the  strain  of  war. 

It  is  well  for  us  that  we  are  realizing  quickly  some  of 
our  failures  and  our  negligences.  If  we  but  have  the  cour- 
age and  the  honesty  to  bare  them  ruthlessly  to  the  light, 
and  the  wisdom  to  take  the  drastic  measures  necessary  to 
correct  them,  we  need  have  no  regrets. 

Frankness  is  the  first  demand  of  the  moment.  The  attitude 
of  Secretary  of  War  Baker  before  the  Senate  Committee 
indicates  that  it  will  be  forthcoming.  He  met  the  critical  in- 
quiries as  to  the  activities  of  his  department  with  pei 
and  engaging  candor.  The  heads  of  other  departments, 
bureaus  and  commissions  would  do  well  to  follow  his  lead. 

The  second  demand  is  for  decisive  and  radical  action 
wherever  investigation  shows  it  to  be  necessary.  No  half 
measures  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case.  The  red 
tape  that  binds  and  hampers  the  processes  of  the  War  De- 
partment must  be  ruthlessly  slashed.  Caution  musl  '"  sac- 
rificed to  action. 

A    Department    of    .Munitions,    with    a    Secretary    in    the 
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Cabinet,  sbould  be  created  by  Congress.  It  sbould  be  beaded 
and  manned  by  civilians,  of  high  business  ability.  Munition 
making1  is  no  proper  part  of  a  soldier's  job.  The  Great  War 
will  be  largely  won  by  weight  of  metal.  England  discovered 
this  fact  and  took  the  necessary  steps  to  supply  that  weight. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  follow  her  example. 

There  is  something  uncanny  about  the  experience  of  the 
Government's  attempt  to  build  ships.  One  chairman  of 
the  General  Shipping  Board  and  three  general  managers  of 
the  Emergency  Shipbuilding  Corporation  have  come  and 
gone.  We  are  building  ships,  but  whether  we  are  building- 
them  as  fast  as  we  can  we  hope  the  Senate  Committee  will 
rind  out.  For  no  one  else  seems  to  know.  It  should  make  every 
effort  to  discover  also  where  the  evil  spirit  lurks  that  dis- 
turbs the  progress  of  the  shipbuilding  program.  Perhaps 
we  need  a  Cabinet  officer  entrusted  with  this  vital  task.  No 
greater  problem  confronts  us;  for  by  lack  of  ships  the  war 
can  be  lost. 

This  is  the  Senate's  moment.  Thru  its  committees  it  is 
performing  an  indispensable  service  in  bringing  the  truth 
to  light. 

Then  the  President's  time  will  come.  For  on  him,  and  him 
alone,  devolves  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  actual 
conduct  of  the  war.  He  must  select  the  men  who  shall  carry 
on  the  war  in  its  every  phase,  and  initiate  the  policies  and 
the  plans  by  which  it  shall  be  prosecuted.  His  moral  respon- 
sibility is  the  greater  since  we  the  people  cannot  call  him  to 
account  as  can  the  British  or  the  French  their  chosen 
leaders.  The  British  Premier,  who  corresponds  as  closely  as 
may  be  in  executive  function  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  is  automatically  removed  from  office  whenever  public 
opinion  as  exprest  in  the  House  of  Commons  disapproves 
his  course  of  action.  The  President,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
elected  for  a  fixt  term  of  office  and  can  be  removed  during 
that  time  only  by  impeachment  or  the  hand  of  God.  This 
very  immunity  ought  to  make  him  more  ready  to  listen  to 
criticism,  more  amenable  to  the  public  will,  more  sensitive 
for  the  honor  of  his  administration. 


THE  NATIONAL  PARTY 

Anew  party  enters  the  field — the  National  Party. 
This  most  interesting  attempt  to  unite  the  liberal 
and  radical  noncomformists  of  the  country  seems  to 
be  the  offspring  of  the  remnant  which  clung  to  the  rigging 
after  the  good  ship  "Progressive"  sank  beneath  the  waves 
and  the  "intellectuals"  who  abandoned  the  Socialist  Party 
after  it  adopted  its  unadulterated  program  of  pacifism  and 
pro-Germanism. 

The  National  Party's  program  is  easily  the  best  now  be- 
fore the  American  people.  It  is  radical,  but  probably  not 
too  radical  for  the  great  reconstructive  days  ahead.  It 
runs  the  whole  gamut  of  political  and  social  reform,  en- 
dorsing, as  might  be  expected,  woman  suffrage,  labor  legis- 
lation, national  prohibition,  industrial  democracy,  agrarian 
improvements,  proportional  representation,  the  initiative, 
referendum,  and  recall,  the  single  tax,  and  a  world  organ- 
ized for  democracy  and  enforced  peace. 

We  scarcely  look  for  any  revolutionary  achievements  by 
this  new  party.  For  better  or  for  worse  the  American 
people  seem  to  be  wedded  to  the  two  great  party  system. 
Indeed,  we  recall  no  public  measure  of  the  first  importance 
that  has  ever  been  put  thru  in  the  United  States  by  a 
minority  party  or  even  one  of  the  great  parties  alone.  Our 
political  history,  we  surmise,  will-  show  that  until  the  bulk 
of  the  American  people — that  is,  the  voters  of  both  great 
parties — are  ready  for  a  change,  no  vital  measure  like  the 
income  tax,  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  or  a  federal  reserve 
banking  system,  can  be  put  on  the  statute  books. 

Third  parties  have  their  part  to  play  as  educational  in- 
stitutions and  political  gadflies,  but  as  instruments  to  ex- 
ecute the  popular  will,  the  American  people  will  apparently 


have  none  of  them.  When  the  country  goes  dry,  it  will  not 
be  because  a  majority  of  the  people  vote  the  Prohibition 
ticket;  and  when  Socialism  is  ushered  in,  it  will  scarcely 
be  by  the  Socialist  Party.  Therefore,  when  the  admirable 
program  of  the  National  Party  is  enacted  into  law — as  in 
time  it  surely  will  be — we  rather  expect  to  see  the  Elephant 
still  trumpeting  and  the  Donkey  still  braying  that  they 
did  it. 


NAVAL  DISCIPLINE 

LAST  summer  a  brief  paragraph  in  the  newspapers  an- 
nounced that  one  of  our  superdreadnaughts  had  run 
•  aground  somewhere  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  had 
got  off  safely.  We  are  now  told  that  a  court-martial  has 
sentenced  the  captain  (name  given)  to  twenty  numbers  re- 
duction in  his  grade — half  of  which  penalty  the  reviewing 
authority  recommends  be  remitted. 

The  "Articles  for  the  Government  of  the  Navy"  provide 
that  such  punishment  as  a  court-martial  shall  adjudge  may 
be  inflicted  upon  any  person  in  the  Navy  who,  thru  inat- 
tention or  negligence,  suffers  any  vessel  of  the  Navy  to  be 
stranded  or  run  upon  a  rock  or  shoal  or  hazarded."  The 
charge  is  a  very  grave  one,  and  usually  upon  conviction 
carries  exemplary  punishment.  The  present  penalty  on  its 
face  seems  wholly  incommensurate  with  a  finding  of  guilty. 
In  fact  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  it  is  at  best  other  than  a 
merely  nominal  and  colorable  infliction,  if  indeed  it  is  any 
penalty  at  all.  The  announcement  of  the  sentence  includes 
no  statement  that  the  defendant  has  even  been  relieved  of 
his  command. 

"Reduction  in  numbers"  means  that  a  certain  number 
of  juniors  whose  names  immediately  follow  that  of  the  de- 
linquent upon  the  Navy  Register  are  advanced  over  his 
head.  So  long  as  promotion  in  the  Navy  depended  on  mere 
seniority,  the  individuals  always  maintaining  their  relative 
positions  and  going  up  thru  the  grades  like  elevator  buckets, 
this  might  involve  considerable  pecuniary  loss  owing  to  en- 
forced stay  in  the  lower  paid  grade  and  even  prove  disas- 
trous to  a  career;  especially  to  captains,  who  might  find 
the  advanced  juniors  still  absorbing  the  vacancies  in  the 
Admiral's  grade  at  the  time  when  they  themselves  were 
retired  from  active  service  because  of  having  reached  the 
statutory  age  limit.  But  in  August,  1916,  the  seniority  sys- 
tem gave  place  to  selection,  and  promotion  in  the  command 
grades  became  dependent  upon  the  choice  of  a  Board  of 
Admirals,  subject  to  Presidential  approval.  As  this  may  fall 
upon  any  one  in  a  given  grade,  quite  regardless  of  his  senior- 
ity position  therein,  reduction  in  numbers  is  no  longer 
serious  as  affecting  necessarily  either  promotion  or  pay, 
and  in  any  other  aspect  is  nugatory.  It  may  be  disagreeable 
to  find  oneself  preceded  by  one's  juniors  in  official  gather- 
ings, in  which  some  or  all  might  happen  to  be  present,  but 
would  that  possible  annoyance  be  an  appropriate  retribu- 
tion, for  example,  for  nearly  ripping  the  bottom  out  of  a 
fifteen  million  dollar  dreadnaught? 

Besides,  what  kind  of  a  penalty  is  it  which  is  identically 
the  same  in  effect  as  what  might  happen  to  the  same  person 
without  any  dereliction  on  his  part  at  all?  What  difference 
is  there  between  putting  ten  men  above  the  captain  of  the 
"Texas"  solely  because  of  his  present  misfortune,  and  put- 
ting ten  men  above  the  captain  of  the  "Texas"  solely  because 
a  constellation  of  Admirals  has  selected  them  for  promotion? 

As  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy  is  far  more  dependent  upon 
men  than  upon  material,  and  upon  its  Admirals  and  Cap- 
tains most  of  all,  and  efficiency  rests  primarily  on  the 
maintenance  of  discipline,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  palliative  circumstances  the  court-martial  found  which 
justified  its  present  sentence.  As  there  is  to  be  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  Navy  by  a  Congressional  Committee,  the  whole 
matter  may  be  commended  to  the  careful  attention  of  that 
body. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

Decemher  Iff — Germans  gain  ground 
near  Ypres.  Italians  repulse  attacks 
at  Col  Beretta. 

December  15 — Germans  and  Austrians 
capture  Col  Caprille.  British  ad- 
vance beyond  Jerusalem. 

December  10 — Bolsheviki  make  truce 
with  Germany.  French  repulse  Ger- 
man attack  in  Champagne. 

December  17 — German  destroyers  raid 
British  convoy,  sinking  eleven  ves- 
sels. British  aid  Italians  to  repel 
Germans. 

December  18 — Germans  make  fruitless 
attack  upon  line  where  Americans 
were  first  posted.  Germans  make  air 
raid  upon  London. 

December  19 — Germans  and  Austrians 
capture  Mount  Asolone.  General 
Sarrail  recalled  from  Macedonia. 

December  20 — French  repulse  great 
German  attack  in  Lorraine.  Ger- 
man "Christmas  peace"  offer  pub- 
lished. 


On  the  West     The  anticiPated  "grand 
„  drive"  of   the   Germans 

*ront  on    the    western    battle 

front  has  not  yet  occurred,  tho  the 
Teutonic  forces  there,  strengthened  by 
large  levies  from  the  now  quiescent 
Russian  front,  are  said  to  number  154 
divisions,  or  only  one  less  than  last 
July,  when  the  pressure  against  the 
French  lines  was  at  its  maximum.  Ar- 
tillery duels  and  minor  attacks  and 
counter-attacks  have  been  of  daily  oc- 
currence during  the  week,  with  no  im- 
portant results.  On  December  14  the 
Germans  gained  a  little  near  Polygon 
Wood,  and  the  British  improved  their 
position  east  of  Bullecourt.  The  next 
day  indecisive  patrol  engagements  oc- 
curred on  the  Cambrai  and  Ypres 
fronts.  The  German  Crown  Prince  was 
baffled  in  a  series  of  assaults  upon  the 
French  lines  in  Champagne,  and  there 
was  a  marked  increase  of  German  ar- 
tillery fire  near  Langemark,  in  Bel- 
gium. On  December  17  active  artillery 
fighting  was  reported  from  the  region 
of  the  Rhone-Rhine  Canal,  where  the 
American  troops  first  engaged  in  the 
war;  tho  whether  they  are  still  there 
is  not  disclosed.  German  patrols  were 
easily  repulsed  by  the  British  near 
Passchendaele,  and  German  attacks 
were  foiled  by  the  French  in  the  Ar- 
gonne,  on  December  19.  The  heaviest 
attack  of  the  week  was  made  by  the 
Germans  in  Lorraine  and  Upper  Al- 
sace on  December  20,  but  it  was  at  all 
points  repulsed  with  great  losses. 


The  Italian 
Conflict 


The  Teutonic  forces  ar- 
rayed against  the  Italian 
lines  are  reported  to  be 
750,000  strong.  Little  progress  is  being 
made  in  the  invasion,  however,  and  in- 
dications multiply  of  a  deadlock  for  the 
rest  of  the  winter.  After  four  days  of 
hard  fighting  the  Germans  on  December 
14  captured  Col  Caprille.  The  next  day 


the  Italians  took  the  offensive  against 
the  Austrians  in  the  Piave  Delta,  with 
armed  motor-boats  and  aeroplanes,  de- 
stroyed an  enemy  bridge,  captured  sev- 
eral enemy  positions  and  took  many 
prisoners.  German  attacks  in  the  re- 
gion of  Col  Caprille  were  repulsed  with 
heavy  losses.  Monte  Solarolo  was  the 
scene  of  the  next  operations,  and  there 
on  December  17  and  18  the  Austrians 
and  Hungarians  made  some  gains  and 
took  1000  Italian  prisoners;  and  on  the 
latter  date  they  took  by  storm  the  Ital- 
ian positions  on  Monte  Asolone,  with 
2000  prisoners.  Teutonic  forces  also 
crost  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Piave, 
but  were  promptly  driven  back  with 
much  loss.  While  the  possession  of 
Monte  Asolone  was  of  much  advantage 
to  the  invaders,  the  Italians  held  them 
in  check,  and  on  December  20  resumed 
the  aggressive  against  them. 


More  Aerial 
Raids 


About  a  score  of  German 
aeroplanes  raided  Eng- 
land on  the  night  of  De- 
cember 18.  Five  of  them  succeeded  in 
reaching  London  and  dropping  bombs 
upon  that  city,  killing  ten  persons  and 
wounding  seventy,  but  doing  little  other 
damage.  Outside  of  London  five  persons 
were  hurt.  One  of  the  raiders  was  hit  by 
British  gunfire  and  was  lost  in  the  sea 
off  the  coast  of  Kent,  two  of  its  three 
men  being  captured  alive  by  a  British 
trawler.  Another  is  believed  also  to 
have  been  destroyed  at  sea.  No  British 
aircraft  were  lost.  At  almost  the  same 
time  British  naval  aeroplanes  success- 


fully bombarded  the  Engel  aerodrome 
and  arsenal  behind  the  German  lines  in 
Flanders. 

German  Raids      W™e  their  illeuffal  and 
inhuman      submarine 

at  ica  warfare    is    failing    to 

achieve  its  boasted  purpose,  the  Ger- 
mans have  again  resorted  to  a  more 
honorable  form  of  activity  at  sea.  News 
came  on  December  17  that  a  squadron 
of  German  destroyers  or  cruisers,  or 
perhaps  both,  had  succeeded  in  eluding 
the  vigilance  of  the  British  guard  ships 
and  had  got  out  into  the  open  North 
Sea.  There  it  attacked  a  fleet  of  British 
and  neutral  merchantmen  and  their 
naval  convoy,  bound  from  a  Scottish 
port  to  Norway.  Firing  was  begun  at 
a  distance  of  3500  yards,  with  deadly 
accuracy,  and  within  half  an  hour  the 
Germans  had  won  a  complete  victory, 
apparently  without  loss  to  themselves. 
One  of  the  two  British  destroyers  was 
sunk  and  the  other  badly  damaged,  tho 
she  succeeded  in  returning  to  port.  Four 
armed  British  trawlers,  used  as  mine 
sweepers  and  U-boat  guards,  were  also 
sunk;  these  being  all  that  were  with 
the  fleet.  One  British  merchantman  and 
five  neutral  merchantmen  suffered  the 
same  fate,  the  six  having  a  total  ton- 
nage of  about  8000  tons.  Apparently 
this  British  disaster  was  the  result  of 
some  blunder,  since  the  destroyers  and 
trawlers  were  intended  to  protect  the 
merchantmen  against  nothing  more 
than  submarines  and  mines,  and  the  es- 
cort   of    cruisers,   which    had    been    as- 
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GERMAN   PRISONERS   IN   THE   U.   S.   A. 
A   couple   of  interned  sailors   learning   the   great   American   game   at  the   German    prison    camp   in 

Georgia 


signed  to  the  task,  of  protecting  them 
against  just  such  raids  as  this,  was  not 
at  hand  when  needed.  An  official  investi- 
gation of  this  circumstance  is  now  in 
progress.  The  German  destroyers  got 
back  to  home  ports  in  safety. 

The  same  day  it  was  announced  that 
on  December  12  German  destroyers  had 
made  a  raid  clear  across  the  North  Sea 
and  had  sunk  two  neutral  merchantmen 
and  a  trawler  just  off  the  English  coast, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  It  was  also 
reported  that  German  raiders  were  be- 
lieved to  be  in  the  China  seas,  near 
Singapore,  and  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment issued  a  warning  to  that  effect  to 
shipowners. 

,          ,  Detailed    reports    of    the 

Jerusalem  ^         . 

TT               ,  capture  of  Jerusalem  sug- 

Unscatned  ^est  a  notewortny  contrast 

between  British  and  German  methods 
of  waging  war.  The  rule  and  practise 
of  the  Germans,  in  Belgium  and  France, 
have  been  to  do  as  much  damage  as 
possible,  even  to  the  places  and  build- 
ings which  were  most  precious  to  the 
world  for  their  artistic  beauty,  their 
historic  interest  or  their  sacred  charac- 
ter. It  was  thus  that  the  incomparable 
Cathedral  of  Rheims,  the  unique  Cloth 
Hall  at  Ypres  and  other  quite  irre- 
placeable structures  were  purposely  de- 
stroyed. When  the  British  were  before 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  ordered  that  there  should 
be  no  bombardment  of  the  city,  nor  any 
firing  upon  any  part  of  it  with  artil- 
lery lest  some  precious  building  should 
be  damaged  or  some  sacred  spot  be 
desecrated.  The  Turks  took  advantage 
of  this  and  used  artillery  freely,  placing 
many  of  their  guns  outside  the  walls, 
confident  that  the  British  would  not  re- 
ply in  kind  since  they  could  not  do  so 
without  endangering  the  city.  The  same 
policy  was  pursued  on  each  side  at 
Bethlehem.  The  outcome  was  that  the 
British,  tho  at  the  risk  of  greater  loss 
of  life  than  would  have  been  involved 


in  artillery  assault,  depended  solely 
upon  rifle  fire  and  bayonet  charges,  and 
thus  captured  both  Jerusalem  and  Beth- 
lehem without  damage  to  the  holy 
places.  It  is  to  be  recorded  to  the  honor 
of  the  Turks  that  they  did  not  them- 
selves follow  the  example  of  their  Ger- 
man allies  in  destroying  whatever  they 
could  not  defend,  but  scrupulously  re- 
frained from  harming  the  places  which 
they  were  compelled  to  surrender. 

They  are  reported,  however,  to  have 
maltreated  some  Christian  priests,  and 
to  have  looted  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulcher  of  its  treasure  and  jewels. 
The  latter  act  was,  however,  apparently 
committed  by  Germans,  or  at  German 
orders,  since  the  loot  is  said  to  have 
been  taken  to  Berlin. 

n~i„  i  u  »  Col.  E.  M.  House, 
Colonel  House  s       ,,  _,      ...     ,.    ' 

the   confidential   dip- 


Report 


lomatic  agent  of  the 


President  and  head  of  the  American 
delegation  to  the  recent  Inter-Allied 
Conference  at  Paris,  returned  to  this 
country  on  December  15  and  made  a 
personal  report  to  the  President  on  his 
mission.  He  exprest  himself  to  this  ef- 
fect: That  the  word  "peace"  was  not 
uttered,  either  officially  or  unofficially, 
in  all  his  conferences  during  twenty- 
eight  days  in  Europe,  but  all  discus- 
sion was  directed  toward  the  intensifi- 
cation of  war  efforts;  that  there  was 
complete  agreement  among  the  dele- 
gates to  the  conference  as  to  plans,  both 
military  and  economic,  when  the  ses- 
sions of  that  body  were  concluded.  A 
plan  for  financing,  fighting  and  ration- 
ing the  war  and  the  fighters  was  agreed 
upon;  that  the  morale  of  the  French 
and  British  people  never  has  been  bet- 
ter during  the  war,  even  the  French 
pacifists,  of  which  there  are  a  few,  ad- 
mitting that  the  spirit  of  the  nation  is 
more  militant  than  ever  before;  and 
that  Russia  still  is  a  complete  enigma 
to  both  European  and  American  states- 
men. 


Inter-Allied      ^ne  tangible  and  lasting 
Counc'1  result  of  the  recent  Inter- 

Allied  Conference  was  the 
organization  in  London  on  December  15 
of  an  Inter-Allied  Council,  consisting 
of  representatives  of  America,  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Italy,  with  the 
other  Allied  nations  privileged  to  share 
in  its  deliberations  so  far  as  their  own 
special  requirements  are  concerned. 
Oscar  T.  Crosby,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
was  chosen  president  of  the  Council. 
One  of  the  British  members  is  General 
Smuts,  the  former  Boer  leader  in  South 
Africa  and  now  one  of  the  foremost 
champions  of  British  imperialism.  The  ■ 
meetings  of  the  Council  will  be  held 
alternately  in  London  and  Paris.  The 
Council  has  made  this  formal  statement 
concerning  itself  and  its  work: 

This  is  the  first  permanent  inter-Ally 
body  in  which  the  United  States  is  repre- 
sented. It  results  from  the  efforts  initiated 
by  Secretary  McAdoo  and  has  for  its  pri- 
mary object  consideration  of  the  needs  of 
the  Allied  governments  for  purchases  in 
the  United  States.  Purchases  in  neutral 
countries  will  also  receive  the  council's 
consideration.  A  coordinated  study  of  needs 
will  be  made,  and  when  conclusions  are 
reached  the  corresponding  financial  needs 
will  be  considered.  The  council's  recom- 
mendations will  then  go  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Treasury  and  the 
Allied  governments  concerned. 

The  council  will  indicate  the  priorities 
desired  by  the  respective  governments,  but 
final  decision  as  to  priorities  between  these 
and  the  demands  of  the  United  States  for 
the  latter's  own  purpo'ses  will  be  made  in 
Washington. 

■o       •  The  anarchical  condition  of 

KUSSian  re    ■  •        t,  •  j- 

.  affairs  in   Russia  continues, 

y  and  if  possible  grows  worse. 
The  Bolsheviki  cabal  which  is  now  in 
power  seems  to  be  pressing  peace  nego- 
tiations with  feverish  and  reckless 
haste,  as  if  intent  upon  concluding  some 
sort  of  treaty  before  it  is  itself  driven 
out,  as  there  is  much  likelihood  of  its 
being.  The  military  truce  went  into 
effect  on  December  16,  and  is  to  pre- 
vail until  January  14.  During  that  time 
there  is  to  be  no  transference  of  troops 
or  regrouping  of  forces  on  either  side, 
"excepting  those  begun  before  the 
agreement  was  signed" — a  provision 
which  practically  leaves  the  Germans 
free  to  shift  forces  as  they  please.  Dur- 
ing the  truce,  in  hours  of  daylight, 
there  may  be  free  intercourse  between 
the  respective  armies^  "not  more  than 
twenty-five  persons  on  each  side  par- 
ticipating together.  During  the  truce, 
negotiations  for  peace  are  to  be  con- 
ducted. 

The  German  and  Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign  Ministers  promptly  hastened, 
on  December  18,  to  Brest-Litovsk, 
there  to  meet  and  confer  with  Leon 
Trotsky,  the  Bolsheviki  Foreign  Min- 
ister, on  terms  of  peace.  Mr.  Trotsky 
invited  the  governments  of  the  Allied 
Powers  to  participate  in  the  negotia- 
tions, but  his  invitation  seems  to  have 
been  ignored.  At  the  same  time  Philip 
Scheidemann,  the  German  Socialist 
leader,  went  to  Stockholm,  to  engage 
in  conference  with  Vorlofsky,  or  Or- 
loffsky,  the  newly  appointed  "plenipo- 
tentiary" of  the  Russian  Workmen's 
and   Soldiers'  government.  It  was  un- 
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officially  but  plausibly  reported  on  De- 
cember 20  that  the  Germans  had  re- 
jected the  Russian  peace  proposals, 
and  that  the  Bolsheviki  delegates  had 
in  consequence  been  recalled  from 
Brest-Litovsk  to  Petrograd. 

Meantime,  according  to  admissions 
by  the  Bolsheviki  themselves,  the  elec- 
tions for  the  Constituent  Assembly  ap- 
pear to  have  gone  against  that  faction 
and  in  favor  of  the  Social  Revolution- 
ists, by  a  decisive  majority.  Whether 
the  Assembly  will  be  permitted  freely 
to  assemble  and  deliberate  is  uncertain. 
The  Bolsheviki  threat  not  to  permit  it 
to  do  so  unless  it  favors  the  Bolsheviki 
regime  has  not  been  withdrawn.  On 
the  contrary,  efforts  seem  to  have  been 
made  to  establish  something  like  a 
reign  of  terror.  Some  members  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  have  been  ar- 
rested, and  en  December  16  Leon 
Trotsky,  .speaking  for  the  Bolsheviki 
government,  said  to  some  of  his  oppo- 
nents: 

You  ure  perturbed  by  the  mild  terror  we 
nre  applying  to  our  enemies.  But  know 
that  within  a  month  this  terror  will  take 
the  terrible  form  of  the  French  revolution- 
ary terror— not  the  fortress  but  the  guillo- 
tine. 

Civil  war  continues.  The  Cossacks  of 
the  Don  region  are  in  open  revolt 
against  the  Bolsheviki,  Siberia  is  or- 
ganizing for  independence,  the  former 
Prime  Minister,  Kerensky,  was  report- 
ed on  December  18  to  be  approaching 
Petrograd  with  an  army.  The  govern- 
ing body  of  the  Ukraine  defied  the  Bol- 
sheviki and  persisted  in  supporting  the 
Cossack  General  Kaledines,  the  "mad 
monk"  Iliodore  organized  an  army  in 
Samara  and  defeated  both  Bolsheviki 
and  Cossacks,  the  Grand  Duke  Nich- 
olas is  said  to  have  organized  a 
formidable  monarchist  movement  in  the 
Caucasus,  and  general  chaos  and  dis- 
memberment of  the  empire  seemed  to 
be  impending. 


The  judicious  announcement  was 
made  on  December  19  that  work  on 
locomotives  ordered  for  Russia  in  this 
country  had  been  stopped,  and  that 
many  of  those  already  built  but  not 
yet  shipped  would  probably  be  retained 
for  use  here. 

An  Illusive      E  n  c  o  u  r  a  g  e  d    by    the 
p         p.  treachery  of  the  Russian 

±-eace^lan      Bolsheviki    to   the    AmeS) 

the  German  Government  is  reputed  to 
have  formulated  "Christmas  peace  pro- 
posals." These  comprize:  A  plebiscite 
(under  German  control)  to  determine 
the  future  of  Alsace-Lorraine;  Ger- 
many to  be  remunerated  for  the  loss 
of  her  colonies  (which  were  never 
profitable  to  her  but  a  source  of  con- 
stant loss),  and  to  use  that  indemnity 
(at  her  own  pleasure)  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  lands  which  she  has  rav- 
aged; Poland,  Lithuania,  Courland  and 
other  provinces  to  be  taken  from  Rus- 
sia and  made  "autonomous"  under 
Teutonic  suzerainty;  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire (including  Palestine)  to  be  re- 
stored intact;  Rumania,  Serbia  and 
Montenegro  to  be  restored,  and  Serbia 
to  have  egress  to  the  sea;  a  peace  con- 
ference to  deal  with  questions  of  dis- 
armament, freedom  of  the  seas,  etc. 
This  plan  for  a  "German  peace"  was 
put  forth  on  December  20.  On  the 
same  day  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  declared 
that  complete  restoration  of  all  lands 
overrun  by  the  Teutons,  and  "full  com- 
pensation for  the  losses  caused,"  were 
fundamental  bases  for  peace,  so  far 
as  Great  Britain  was  concerned. 


Llovd  Georee's     ^e     British     Prime 
Minister  made  another 
Speech  "fighting    speech"    on 

December  14,  to  the  Benchers  of  Gray's 
Inn,  in  which  he  took  strong  ground 
against  any  peace  thru  compromise.  "I 
warn  the  nation,"  he  said,  perhaps,  as 


some  surmised,  referring  to  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  "to  watch  the  man  who  thinks 
there  is  a  halfway  house  between  vic- 
tory and  defeat.  There  is  no  such 
house."  Such  men,  he  continued,  thought 
that  the  war  might  be  ended  now,  by 
some  sort  of  peace — the  setting  up  of  a 
league  of  nations  with  a  system  of  ar- 
bitration and  disarmament,  and  with 
all  nations  binding  themselves  by  treaty 
to  abide  thereby.  That,  he  said,  would 
be  the  right  policy  after  victory,  but 
before  victory  it  would  be  a  farce. 
"Who  would  sign  such  a  treaty?  Among 
others,  I  presume,  the  people  who  have 
so  far  successfully  broken  the  last.  Who 
would  enforce  the  new  treaty?  I  pre- 
sume, the  nations  that  have  so  far  not 
quite  succeeded  in  enforcing  the  last." 
He  added  that  he  would  regard  the 
making  of  peace  now  as  a  betrayal  of 
the  great  trust  which  had  been  confided 
to  him  and  to  his  colleagues.  Referring 
directly  to  Lord  Lansdowne  and  his  re- 
cent letter,  he  said  that  he  was  per- 
suaded that  that  gentleman  did  not 
mean  the  letter  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  was  generally  interpreted,  and  was 
willing  to  believe  that  all  the  time  he 
was  in  accord  with  the  policy  of  the 
Government;  but  he  regretted  that 
Lord  Lansdowne  did  not  make  his  in- 
tent more  clear.  Mr.  George's  speech 
has  been  much  commented  upon  and 
discussed,  pro  and  contra;  the  weight 
of  opinion  being  in  its  favor. 


Tirpitz  the 
Terrible 


Grand    Admiral    von    Tir- 
pitz,   the    author    of    the 


U-boat  warfare  and  the 
foremost  advocate  of  "frightfulness," 
recognizes  that  the  German  campaigns 
thus  far  have  fallen-  far  short  of  suc- 
cess. "Up  to  the  present  in  this  war," 
he  told  the  Hamburg  branch  of  the 
Fatherland  Party,  "Great  Britain  has 
won  rather  than  lost.  Peace  based  on 
the   status   quo   ante,   or   on   renuncia- 


C'-ntrul  New 


THE   PRUSSIAN   WAY   Willi    PRISONERS 

An  American  who  spent  the  first  three  yean  of  the  war  in  Germany  anil    Belgium   '''>'    this   photograph  of  ■   iquad  of   Bri< 

liii:  trenches   for  Germany 
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tion,  therefore,  is  out  of  the  question 
for  Germany."  He  demanded,  therefore, 
an  inexorable  prosecution  of  the  war, 
and  exprest  confidence  in  ultimate  Ger- 
man success  thru  the  destruction  of 
shipping  with  U-boats.  Meantime  the 
Kaiser  has  just  issued  a  decree  creat- 
ing- a  new  German  Imperial  Navy  De- 
partment to  have  exclusive  charge  of 
the  U-boat  service,  which  has  hitherto 
been  under  the  Dockyards  Department 
of  the  Navy. 


Disasters  in 


Something:    like    an    epi- 


demic of  disasters,  in  the 
rmany  form  of  explosions  and 
fires  in  munitions  factories,  seems  to 
be  prevailing-  in  Germany.  Two,  widely 
separated,  were  reported  on  December 
16.  One  was  near  Kiel,  and  involved  the 
destruction  of  an  extensive  factory  de- 
voted to  the  making  of  bombs  for  use 
on  Zeppelins  and  aeroplanes.  The  fac- 
tory was  demolished  and  many  work- 
men were  killed.  The  other  was  at  the 
great  Zeppelin  works  at  Friedrichs- 
haven,  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  where 
a  great  explosion  cost  many  lives.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  on  November  22 
one  of  the  largest  military  and  indus- 
trial chemical  works  in  Germany,  at 
Griesheim,  near  Frankfort,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  effects  of  an  explosion. 
No  explanation  of  these  disasters  has 
been  offered,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  they  were  not  purely  acci- 
dental. 

„        ,    r  A  vivid  reflection  of  the 

Canada  for  ,         ,  » 

energy     and     valor     of 

Conscription      Canadian  troops  on  the 

fighting  line  was  perceptible  in  the  gen- 
eral parliamentary  elections  which  were 
held  on  December  17  thruout  the  Do- 
minion, in  which  the  existing  Union 
Government  of  Sir  Robert  Borden  won 
by  a  substantial  majority  over  the  op- 
position led  by  the  veteran  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier.  The  paramount  issue  in  the 
campaign  was,  at  least  nominally,  that 
of  conscription.  Sir  Robert  Borden  was 
fully  committed  to  the  execution  of  the 
selective  draft  law  which  is  now  on  the 
statute  books,  while  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 


was  opposed  to  it  until  it  should  be 
submitted  to  a  referendum  of  the  na- 
tion, pledging  himself,  of  course,  to 
abide  by  the  result  of  the  referendum, 
whatever  it  might  be.  It  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  conclusion,  however,  that — 
perhaps  involuntarily — the  division  was 
made  chiefly  on  the  old  racial  lines.  On- 
tario, Manitoba,  and  all  the  western 
provinces  save  Alberta,  which  was  al- 
most evenly  divided,  went  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  the  Government;  while 
the  great  French  province  of  Quebec 
went  as  strongly  for  the  Opposition. 
This  latter  result  had  been  anticipated, 
but  there  had  been  some  uncertainty  as 
to  the  outcome  of  the  polling  in  Ontario 
and  the  west,  largely  because  of  the 
untried  factor  of  some  500,000  women 
who  were  permitted  to  vote  because  of 
their  relationship  to  men  who  are  or 
have  been  in  active  service.  Apparently 
these  women  voted  pretty  solidly  for 
the  Government  and  its  war  policy.  The 
votes  of  the  300,000  soldiers  at  the  front 
are  yet  to  be  reported,  but  it  is  confi- 
dently assumed  that  they  will  almost 
unanimously  be  in  favor  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  whole  result,  therefore,  is 
interpreted  as  a  confirmation  and  vin- 
dication of  the  Government's  course, 
and  as  a  notice  to  the  world  that  Can- 
ada is  in  the  war  for  a  fight  to  a  finish. 


Next  Year's 
Harvests 


The  outlook  for  next 
year's  harvests  is  not  at 
present  as  good  as  might 
be  wished.  The  Government  had  urged 
a  campaign  for  a  billion  bushels  of 
wheat,  to  secure  which  47,337,000  acres 
of  winter  wheat  should  be  planted.  Ad- 
verse conditions  of  weather  and  short- 
age of  labor  caused  only  42,170,000 
acres  to  be  planted.  That  is  the  largest 
acreage  on  record,  but  the  condition  of 
the  crop  is  now  so  unpromising  that  a 
yield  of  only  540,000,000  bushels  is  fore- 
cast, leaving  460,000,000  bushels  to 
come  from  spring  wheat  if  the  billion 
mark  is  to  Joe  reached.  In  the  last  ten 
years  the  average  yield  has  been  14.4 
bushels  to  the  acre,  but  next  year  not 
more  than  12.8  bushels  are  looked  for. 
This  year  the  crop  of  winter  wheat  was 


only  418,000,000  bushels,  and  in  1916 
it  was  481,000,000,  while  in  the  five 
years  preceding  the  latter  it  averaged 
543,000,000.  Next  year's  estimate  there- 
fore falls  slightly  below  that  five  years' 
average,  tho  it  considerably  exceeds 
the  figures  of  the  last  two  years.  In 
1914,  with  the  largest  acreage  known, 
42,012,000,  the  crop  was  684,000,000 
bushels. 

Nation-Wide      A  h^g  step  toward  na- 
t,     ...  .  .  tion-wide  prohibition  of 

Prohibition       ,,        v  ,      ~ 

the    liquor    traffic    was 

taken  on  December  17  and  18,  when  on 
the  former  date  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  a  vote  of  282  to  128,  and 
on  the  .latter  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
47  to  8,  adopted  for  submission  to  the 
states  for  ratification  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution  for- 
bidding the  manufacture,  sale,  trans- 
portation, importation  or  exportation  of 
intoxicating  liquors  for  beverage  pur- 
poses. A  similar  instrument  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Senate  alone  in  August 
last,  with  provisions  that  it  must  be 
ratified  by  the  states  within  six  years, 
and  should  go  into  effect  immediately 
upon  ratification.  The  House  on  Decem- 
ber 17  amended  it  so  as  to  extend  the 
time  for  ratification  to  seven  years,  and 
to  give  one  year's  grace  thereafter  for 
liquor  manufacturers  and  dealers  to 
adjust  their  affairs  before  it  became  ef- 
fective. The  Senate  on  December  18  ac- 
cepted it  with  these  changes.  Senator 
Borah,  of  Idaho,  gave  warning  that  it 
was,  in  his  opinion,  unconstitutional; 
holding  that  Congress  had  no  right  to 
prescribe  a  time  limit  within  which 
ratification  by  the  states  must  be  ef- 
fected. The  action  of  Congress  was  im- 
mediately reported  officially  to  the  vari- 
ous state  governments,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  some  Legislatures  will  rat- 
ify the  amendment  during  next  year's 
sessions,  Affirmative  action  by  thirty- 
six  states  will  be  necessary.  Twenty- 
seven  states  have  already  adopted 
state-wide  prohibition,  and  if  all  these 
should  adopt  the  Federal  amendment, 
as  many  assume  they  will,  only  nine 
more  states  would  have  to  be  secured 


(c,  International  Film 

A  HURRY  CALL  FOR  COAL 

To  relieve  the   immediate  need  of  coal   a  day   and  night   force  was   set   to   work  thawing  out  and  unloading  the   frozen   carloads  at  the  big  coal  depot 

of   the   Lehigh   Valley    Railroad.    This    photograph   shows   the   steaming   process   by   which   the  coal   was  thawed 


WILL    TRUCK    TRAINS    SUPPLANT    THE    RAILROADS? 

The   Council   of   National    Defense,    cooperating    with    the   Michigan    State    Preparedness   Board,   started   this   motor-truck   train   on   December   14    from 

Detroit   to   the   Atlantic   seaboard.    Thirty-two    trucks    were   sent,    each    of    three-ton    capacity,   driven   by   army   chauffeurs.    If  officials   decide   that   the 

test  trip   was  successful   trucks   may   be   used  on   a  big  scale  to   relieve  the    freight   congestion   on   the   railroads 


for  ratification.  Doubt  is  felt  by  some, 
however,  concerning  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  amendment  by  all  the  prohibi- 
tion states,  since  a  number  of  these  are 
in  the  South  and  are  wedded  strongly 
to  the  principle  of  State  Rights,  which 
a  national  prohibition  law  or  amend- 
ment would,  it  is  urged,  violate.  While, 
therefore,  they  favor  prohibition  as  a 
state  act,  they  are  disinclined  to  have 
it  imposed  upon  the  states  by  the  na- 
tion. 


Investigations 
in  Recess 


Congress  on  December 
18  took  a  recess  until 
January  3,  after  order- 
ing investigations  into  practically 
every  department  of  war  activity  of 
the  administration,  which  are  to  be 
conducted  during  the  recess.  These  in- 
vestigations comprize  the  food  and  fuel 
administrations,  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  training  camps,  the  equipment 
of  the  army  with  rifles,  machine  guns, 
cannon  and  other  supplies,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Shipping  Board,  the  work 
of  the  Navy  Department,  railroad 
transportation,  publicity,  and  other 
details.  All  these  investigations  are 
entirely  free  from  the  suspicion  of 
partizanship,  and  are  meant  to  be  con- 
structive and  helpful  to  the  Govern- 
ment rather  than  destructive  and  em- 
barrassing. Altho  the  President  had 
intimated  that  after  the  recess  he  would 
present  his  plans  for  solving  the  rail- 
road problem,  and  it  had  been  suggested 
that  Congress  should  await  that  presen- 
tation, the  Senate  ordered  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  recent  recommendation  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Government  should 
take  over  the  operation  of  the  roads, 
unless  Congress  wishes  to  permit  their 
practical  unification  and  to  grant  them 
financial  assistance.  A  resolution  was 
also  introduced  into  the  Senate  asking 
the  Committee  on  Public  Information  to 
inform  the  Senate  of  the  salaries  or 
other  allowances  paid  to  its  head, 
George  Creel,  and  his  staff. 

T,     T      ,     f      Mention    was    made    last 
week    of    the    mvestiga- 
Guns  tion     into     the     lack     of 

rifles,  pistols,  machine  guns  and  can- 
non for  our  army,  both  in  the  training 
camps  and  at  the  front,  and  to  General 
Crozier's  testimony  that  there  had  been 
much  delay.  Medill  McCormick,  a  Rep- 
resentative from  Illinois,  who  had  just 


returned  from  France,  testified  before 
the  Senate  Committee  that  in  lending 
cannon  to  our  expeditionary  forces  the 
French  Army  was  depriving  itself  of 
equipment  which  it  urgently  needed  for 
its  own  use,  and  that  unless  this  coun- 
try speeded  up  its  production  of  ord- 
nance and  ammunition,  France  would  be 
put  in  peril  of  losing  the  war.  General 
Crozier,  being  recalled,  charged  much 
of  the  delay  to  "red  tape,"  for  which, 
he  said,  Congress  itself  was  largely  re- 
sponsible. Manufacturers,  too,  took 
time  to  get  ready.  Leading  private 
manufacturers  of  arms,  on  the  other 
hand,  testified  that  they  had  antici- 
pated the  Government's  needs  and  had 
got  ready  in  advance  to  furnish  sup- 
plies with  all  possible  expedition,  and 
then  had  to  wait  while  the  Army  Ord- 
nance Bureau  refused  or  failed  to  act. 
"It  was,"  said  one,  "utterly  impossible 
to  make  the  Ordnance  Department  real- 
ize the  possibilities  of  war,  and  we  sim- 
ply folded  our  tents  and  went  home." 
They  agreed,  however,  that  the  War 
Department's  decision  to  change  the 
types  of  rifles  and  machine  guns  was 
wise,  even  tho  it  caused  some  delay, 
since  it  assured  to  our  army  a  far  bet- 
ter equipment  than  it  otherwise  could 
have  had.  The  new  machine  gun  they 
declared  to  be  "absolutely  the  best  ever 
invented." 

Meantime,  the  Senate  indefinitely 
postponed  action  on  the  President's  re- 
appointment of  General  Crozier  as 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  and  the  Secretary 
of  War  appointed  Brigadier-General 
Charles  Wheeler  to  be  Acting  Chief  in 
his  place. 

TT   .          .  Some  surprize  was  felt 

As  to  Universal  ,           T            -,     .    , 

.   .  and  openly  manifested 

War  Training  at    the    intimation    by 

the  Secretary  of  War  in  his  annual  re- 
port that  he  was  not  in  favor,  at  least 
at  this  time,  of  universal  military  train- 
ing, lie  said  that  the  War  Department 
did  not  seek  legislation  on  the  subject, 
"chiefly  for  the  reason  that  the  forma- 
tion of  a  permanent  military  policy  will 
inevitably  be  affected  by  the  arrange- 
ment consequent  upon  the  termination 
of  the  present  war";  and  he  exprest  a 
hope  that  the  future  had  in  store  some 
"relief  from  the  burden  of  armament 
and  the  destruction  and  waste  <>l  war." 
It  was  naturally  assumed  tli.it  these 
utterances  of  Mr.  Baker's  had  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  and  it  was  re 


ported  upon  what  appeared  to  be  com- 
petent authority  that  the  President 
deprecated  the  adoption  of  universal 
training  at  this  time  because  he  believed 
that  the  United  States  could  enter  upon 
peace  negotiations  at  the  end  of  the  war 
more  effectively  and  with  a  freer  hand 
if  it  had  not  committed  itself  to  such  a 
policy.  Thus  he  is  said  to  hold  that  this 
country  could  not  consistently  or  with 
convincing  force  advocate  a  policy  of 
general  disarmament  if  it  had  commit- 
ted itself  to  a  system  of  universal  mili- 
tary training.  Some  earnest  dissent 
from  these  views  was  exprest  in  Con- 
gress, but  it  was  felt  that  the  Sec- 
retary's report  and  the  President's 
alleged  sentiments  had  made  it  improb- 
able that  any  important  legislation  on 
the  subject  would  be  enacted  at  this 
session. 

.-,  j...  .  Some  disquiet  has  been 
Conditions  in  j  .  » 

_  caused  by  reports  of  un- 

the  Lamps  favorabie  sanitary  con- 
ditions in  the  training  camps,  and  of 
lack  of  clothing  and  other  equipment? 
for  the  soldiers.  It  was  announced  on 
December  14  that  in  the  week  preced- 
ing 171  of  the  300,000  National  Guards- 
men in  camp  had  died  of  pneumonia. 
At  the  same  time  among  twice  that 
number  of  men  in  the  National  Army 
only  forty-seven  died  of  that  disease. 
The  contrast  was  said  to  be  due  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that  the  Guardsmen  were 
living  in  tents  and  the  Army  in  sub- 
stantial wooden  barracks.  It  was  said 
that  in  addition  to  living  in  tents  tin 
Guardsmen  were  suffering  lack  of  fuel 
and  insufficient  clothing.  The  Govern- 
ment practically  admitted  that  it  had 
not  suitable  quarters  for  all  the  men 
who  had  been  conscripted  or  who  had 
enlisted,  for  it  closed  some  of  its  re 
cruiting  stations,  and  at  others  told 
men  who  had  enlisted  to  go  back  home 
and  wait  until  they  were  called,  which 
would  be  when  there  was  room  for  them. 
General    Sharpe,    the    Quartermaster 

General  of  the  Army,  however,  declares 

that   adequate  supplies  of  clothing  for 

all    men   in    the    service    are    now    avail 
able,    and     that     proper     transportation 
facilities    will    assure    a    meeting    of    all 
wants.     There    have,    he    says,    alrc.uh 

been    distributed    to    the    troops    abou 
6,000,000  blankets,  more  than  2,000,000 

Overcoats,  more  than  S, 000. ODD  pairs  of 
shoes,   more  than    12,000,000   winter   un- 
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dershirts,  and  other  articles  in  propor- 
tion. 

Immediately  upon  the  heels  of  this  as- 
surance, however,  came  a  report  from 
Major  General  W.  C.  Gorgas,  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  army,  concerning 
his  personal  inspection  and  observation 
of  four  of  the  great  training  camps. 
He  said  that  he  found  soldiers  wearing 
summer  clothing  in  winter  weather  and 
without  overcoats,  and  in  consequence 
suffering  and  dying  from  pneumonia. 
Tents  were  overcrowded  in  such  a  way 
as  to  induce  the  spread  of  disease. 
Facilities  for  segregation  of  those  suf- 
fering from  communicable  diseases  were 
lacking.  Hospital  facilities  were  poor 
or  incomplete.  There  were  brought  into 
camps  already  crowded  thousands  of 
men  who  should  have  been  segregated 
under  inspection  until  their  sanitary 
condition  was  ascertained.  Another  re- 
port made  to  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  was  that  four-fifths  of  the 
shoes  provided  for  the  army  were  too 
short  for  the  men  to  wear  with  comfort. 
The  prompt  sequel  to  these  reports  was 
the  recalling  of  Major  General  George 
W.  Goethals  to  active  service  and  the 
appointment  of  him  to  be  Acting  Quar- 
termaster General  in  place  of  General 
Sharpe. 


The  Sugar 
Famine 

it,    as    its 
Spreckels, 


The  Senate  committee 
which  is  investigating  the 
sugar  famine  had  before 
chief  witnesses,  Claus  A. 
president  of  the  Federal 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  and  Earl  D. 
Babst,  president  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company — keen  competitors 
and  rivals  in  trade.  Mr.  Spreckels  de- 
clared that  the  sugar  shortage  in  the 
eastern  states  was  due  to  the  fixed  im- 
port price  prescribed  by  the  Food  Ad- 


ministrator, Mr.  Hoover,  which  led  to 
the  shipping  of  large  quantities  from 
Cuba  thru  New  York  to  Canada,  where 
refiners  were  permitted  to  pay  higher 
prices.  He  also  threw  much  blame  upon 
Mr.  Babst,  and  upon  George  M.  Rolph, 
general  manager  of  the  California-Ha- 
waiian Sugar  Refining  Company,  who, 
tho  agents  of  the  Food  Administration 
were,  he  said,  unduly  active  in  securing 
supplies  of  raw  sugar  for  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company.  Mr.  Babst 
vigorously  denied  these  charges  and 
made  counter  charges  against  Mr. 
Spreckels;  and  Mr.  Hoover  in  inter- 
views as  earnestly  denied  the  imputa- 
tions which  had  been  made  against  his 
administration,  and  asked  to  be  called 
by  the  investigating  committee  as  a 
witness  so  that  he  might  publicly  vin- 
dicate himself,  a  request  which  the  com- 
mittee did  not  grant.  Mr.  Hoover  de- 
clared that  the  animus  of  Mr.  Spreckels' 
attack  upon  him  had  been  the  fact  that 
the  action  of  the  Food  Administration 
had  reduced  the  profits  of  his  sugar 
refining:    establishments. 


Shipping  Board 
Tribulations 


The  decision  of  the 
Senate  to  investigate 
the  operations  of  the 
Federal  Shipping  Board  was  concurrent 
with  another  controversy  in  that  Board 
and  consequent  resignation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation.  This  officer,  Rear  Admiral 
Harris,  had  a  sharp  disagreement  with 
Mr.  Hurley,  the  chairman  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  over  the  expenditure  of 
the  appropriation  of  $12,000,000  for  the 
housing  of  employees  at  the  shipbuild- 
ing yards;  the  former  gentleman  wish- 
ing to  proceed  at  once,  with  all  possible 
expedition,  and  the  latter  insisting  upon 
waiting  to  consult  the  housing  commit- 


tee of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
Charles  Piez  was  appointed  General 
Manager  in  place  of  Rear  Admiral  Har- 
ris, as  the  fourth  to  fill  that  place  in  as 
many  months. 

The  Federal  Shipping  Board  was 
authorized  on  September  7,  1916,  and 
was  appointed  on  December  22,  1916. 
It  organized  at  the  end  of  January,  and 
in  April  it  organized  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  and  appointed  Gen- 
eral Goethals,  the  builder  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  its  General  Manager.  After 
a  prolonged  deadlock  between  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Denman,  and  General 
Goethals  the  former  was  practically  re- 
moved by  the  President  and  the  latter 
resigned  under  pressure.  Rear  Admiral 
Capps  was  appointed  general  manager 
and  Mr.  Hurley  became  chairman.  On 
November  15  Rear  Admiral  Capps  re- 
signed and  was  succeeded  by  Rear  Ad- 
miral Harris,  who  a  month  later  also 
resigned. 

Such  has  been  the  record  of  the 
Board,  whose  work  was  •  said  to  be 
the  most  urgently  imperative  of  all  be- 
fore the  country. 


The  Ill-Fated 
•  "F"  Boats 


Another  tragic  disaster 
to  the  unfortunate  "F" 
class  of  American  sub- 
marine boats  was  reported  by  the  Navy 
Department  as  having  occurred  on  the 
afternoon  of  December  17  "in  a  fog 
in  home  water."  The  "F-l"  was  rammed 
and  sunk  by  the  "F-3,"  nineteen  men 
being  lost  with  her. 

The  "F-3"  was  practically  unin- 
jured and  returned  to  port  with  five 
survivors  from  the  lost  vessel.  Both  ves- 
sels were  cruising  on  the  surface  when 
the  disaster  occurred.  It  is  thought 
that  the  sunken  boat  can  be  raised  and 
repaired. 
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(c)  International  Film 


THE  LADIES'  AID 
Sere   are   four  of  the  pioneers   in   wartime   work    for   women.    Postwomen    have   passed   the   novelty   stage   already,   but   Eleanor   Regan    (at   the  left) 
was  one  of  the  first  to  serve.   Mrs.   Julia   Laughlin,   a  station   master  of  the   Chicago  and  Northwestern   Railway,  holds  the  first  executive  position  ever 
given  a  woman  in  the  operating  department  of  a   railroad.   She  checks  baggage,    handles   mail,    announces   trains   and   runs   the  telegraph   office.    New 
York   has   the   first   woman    subway    porter,    but    .she    doesn't    find    it   so    different    from   the   cleaning  she  has   done  in  office  buildings.  At  the  extreme 

right  is  one  of  the  women  street  car  conductors,  already  employed  in  many   of  the  larger  cities 


UNCLE  SAM'S  BIG  JOB 


BY  F.  A.  VANDERLIP 


THE  figures  of  the  last  census, 
the  figures  for  1914,  put  the 
value  of  all  manufactured  prod- 
ucts in  the  United  States  for 
everything  that  came  out  of  the  fac- 
tories at  $24,003,000,000,  and  here 
we  have  nineteen  billion  and  some 
odd  hundred  millions  appropriated,  most 
of  which  is  to  buy  these  things  that 
have  got  to  be  made.  We  are  going  to 
undertake  to  spend  in  one  year  nine- 
teen billion  dollars,  whereas  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Treasury,  since  its 
first  organization  with  Hamilton  down 
thru  the  War  of  1812,  the  Civil  War 
and  the  Spanish  War,  for  expenditures 
of  every  sort  that  has  gone  out  thru 
the  Treasury  foots  only  $26,300,000,000. 
That  measures  something  of  the  size 
of  this  great  problem. 

Now  as  I  have  said,  appropriations 
are  not  going  to  aid.  The  appropria- 
tions came  very  readily,  but  the  out- 
break of  the  war  found  us  in  a  com- 
plete state  of  unpreparedness.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  need  to  have  any  quali- 
fication at  all.  It  was  as  incomplete  as 
could  be  conceivable.  Whatever  there 
was  needed  was  to  be  done.  Nothing 
was  ready,  and  men  charged  with  the 
duty  of  doing  these  things  each  in  his 
own  field  felt  the  enormous  responsibil- 
ity that  was  on  his  shoulders,  made 
plans  to  effectively  do  the  particular 
thing  that  he  had  in  hand  and  asked 
for  appropriations.  Congress  granted 
these  appropriations  almost  without 
question. 

NO  one,  I  suppose,  had  any  idea  at 
all  but  what  the  credit  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  unlimited,  that  we  could 
raise  any  amount  of  money  that  might 
be  necessary,  and  when  the  amount  ran 
into  such  figures  we  rather  lost  all 
sense  of  what  it  meant.  With  this  we 
have  begun  to  have  very  unusual  ex- 
periments with  political  economy.  We 
first  found  that  it  was  not  appropria- 
tions that  we  were  short  of,  or  Treas- 
ury credits  that  we  were  short  of;  it 
was  steel,  it  was  coal,  it  was  some  of 
the  great  raw  materials.  A  demand  was 
being  made  greater  than  could  be  filled. 
The  result  of  that,  under  the  old  meth- 
od of  price  fixing,  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, would  have  led  us  into  an  im- 
possible situation.  We  might  have  got- 
ten any  sort  of  prices,  and  so  the  Gov- 
ernment, I  think,  very  wisely,  adopted 
the  course  of  price  fixing  in  some  of 
the  great  staples. 

Probably  some  mistakes  have  been 
made.  Obviously  a  mistake  was  made 
as  to  coal,  and  instead  of  stimulating 
productions  to  the  highest  possible  point, 
a  thing  that  there  was  a  great  necessity 
for  doing,  the  price  that  was  fixed  has 
resulted  in  a  considerable  decrease  in 
production.  Steps  are  being  taken  now 
that  this  is  recognized  to  rectify  it.  The 
price  fixing  of  steel,  novel  as  it  was, 
tremendous  as  the  responsibility  was, 
has  on  the  whole  resulted,  I  believe, 
weh. 


Mr.  Vanderlip's  article  in  The  Inde- 
pendent  last  week  discussed  the  prob- 
lem of  financing  the  war  as  "Your  Job 
and  Mine"  and  (/arc  straightforward, 
sound  advice  to  the  average  man  on 
his  part  in  paying  for  the  war.  Mr. 
Vandcrlip  showed  convincingly  the  fal- 
lacy of  "business  as  usual"  when  it 
employs  labor  to  produce  unnecessary 
things  in  competition  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's demand  for  labor  and  em- 
phasized the  need  of  economy,  not  so 
much  of  money,  as  of  labor  and  of 
goods.  As  chairman  of  the  National 
War  Savings  Committee,  Mr.'  Vander- 
lip  explained  the  issue  of  War  Ravings 
Stamps,  which  will  raise  $2,000,000,- 
000  and  teach  "this  spendthrift  peo- 
ple the  habit  of  thrift." — Tue  Editor 


The  next  thing  that  became  obvious 
was  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  great 
congestion  in  transportation,  and  al- 
most overnight  as  important  a  thing 
was  done  with  the  railroads  as  was 
done  in  England.  Not  as  complete,  for 
in  England  the  management  was  not 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people 
who  were  managing  the  railroads,  but 
it  was  all  centered  in  the  control  of 
the  Government,  and  overnight  the 
Government  found  itself  in  complete 
control  of  the  whole  railway  net.  Here 
the  railroads  showed  great  patriotism 
in  subjecting  themselves  to  the  will  of 
a  board  made  up  of  railroad  executives 
Now  it  has  been  of  vital  necessity  to 
see  what  has  happened  from  this  dual 
system  of  management  which  we  have 
upon  our  railroads.  The  dual  theory  of 
control  has  at  once  broken  down  in  a 
crisis,  and  that  theory  of  control  which 
prevents  combination,  which  prevents 
pooling,  has  been  brushed  aside.  No 
matter  what  the  law  is,  the  law  of  ne- 
cessity is  greater,  and  it  was  obvious 
at  once  that  the  pooling  of  railroads, 
the  pooling  of  the  equipment  of  rail- 
roads, was  one  of  the  ways  of  getting 
efficiency. 

The  tendency  as  I  have  observed  it 
in  Washington  is  toward  further  steps 
in  that  direction.  There  will  be  greater 
congestion.  The  task  that  is  to  be  put 
up  to  the  railroads  is  greater  than 
they  can  meet.  Every  means  possible 
will  have  to  be  devised  to  make  them 
more  efficient,  to  make  them  equal  to 
handling  this  vast  tonnage  that  is  be- 
ing offered,  that  is  not  well  distributed 
that  is  packed  in  certain  localities  be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  orders  that 
have  been  given  for  Government  work. 
The  roads  have  got  to  be  handled  if 
they  are  to  give  their  full  efficiency  from 
a  practical  centralized  management. 

THE  next  trouble  that  developed  was 
with  the  ocean  borne  transportation. 
It  was  of  course  evident  with  the  de- 
struction that  was  going  on  and  the  in- 
creased demand  for  service  that  was 
coming,  that  the  neck  of  the  bottle  of 
our  whole  operations  would  be  the  ship- 
ping.   Some    one    said    that    we    should 


first  build  our  ships,  and  organize  our 
Shipping  Commission  afterward.  That 
was  not  feasible,  but  we  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  bad  luck  with  oi-ganizing 
the  Shipping  Commission.  I  think  that 
one  man  on  that  Commission  has  cost 
the  country  $300,000,000,  but  that  does 
not  measure  it.  He  has  cost  the  country 
three  months  of  time,  and  that  is  a  \ 
good  deal  more  than  can  be  measured 
in  money. 

The  task  that  the  Shipping  Commis- 
sion has  is  one  of  the  greatest  that  was 
ever  put  up  to  any  men.  It  is  no  sim- 
ple thing  to  undertake  to  build  in  a 
year  6,000,000,000  tons,  particularly 
when  every  shipyard  is  full,  when  men 
are  fully  employed,  when  we  are  with- 
out experience  in  a  large  way  in  this 
sort  of  construction. 

A  curve  showing  available  shipping 
as  compared  with  the  probable  demands 
indicates  very  clearly  that  that  situation 
is  not  going  to  improve  for  some  months. 
It  will  probably  grow  more  critical  until 
at  least  the  spring  months  of  next  year. 
There  is  today  1,000,000  tons  of  French 
shipping  awaiting  shipment.  Now  there 
is  the  important  thing  of  all  things.  We 
can  train  soldiers,  we  can  build  aero- 
planes, we  can  carry  on  all  these  acts 
of  preparation,  but  their  effectiveness 
is  measured  by  the  number  of  men  fully 
equipped  that  can  be  put  upon  European 
soil  and  maintained  there,  and  that  is 
governed  wholly  by  the  amount  of  ship- 
ping. So  that  I  believe  the  most  im- 
portant thing  that  the  Government  has 
in  hand  is  the  construction  of  ships — 
the  construction  of  ships  faster  than 
they  can  be  sunk,  or  the  discovery  of 
some  means  to  prevent  their  being  sunk 
so  rapidly. 

NOW  the  raising  of  money  for  all 
these  things  to  the  great  total  of 
$19,000,000,000  is  not  going  to  be  an  im- 
possible task.  When  we  had  our  first 
Liberty  Loan  proposed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  were  told  that  it 
would  be  $2,000,000,000  it  was  a  shock 
to  every  experienced  banker.  No  one  had 
really  counted  on  the  war  starting  out 
on  quite  such  a  scale  as  that.  We  did  not 
see  how  it  was  going  to  be  done.  We 
had  to  invest  money,  and  it  seemed  al- 
most impossible  that  there  could  be 
such  a  sum  made  available  at  one  time 
for  this  one  investment.  And  there  came 
a  revelation  of  our  financial  strength. 
Not  only  was  the  $2,000,000,000  sub- 
scribed for  over  fifty  per  cent,  but  the 
amazing  thing  of  it  is  that  it  was  ab- 
sorbed, went  into  the  strong  bo^ 
investors.  It  lingered  only  very  briefly 
in  the  portfolios  of  the  banks  as  collat- 
eral for  loans.  But.  $2,000,000,000,  big 
as  it  is,  did  not  measure  very  much 
by  what  was  needed  for  this  fiscal 
year,  and  so  the  next  loan  came 
and  again  the  same  success.  The 
number  of  people  who  have  subscribed 
has  been  another  amazing  feature. 

the  time  the  first    Liberty  Loan  was  of- 
fered, we  [Continued  <>"  /»" 


(§)  I'ndci  icood  &  Vndcrxtnnd 

A   torpedoed  British   transport.  The  crew  and  soldiers  arc  sliding  down  the  life-ropes  and  in  the  water 

FAIR  PLAY— AND  FOUL 


THE  Articles  of  War  provide  that 
"if  any  person  in  the  navy 
strips  off!  the  clothes  of  or  pil- 
lages or  in  any  manner  mal- 
treats any  person  taken  on  board  a 
prize,  he  shall  suffer  such  punishment 
as  a  court-martial  may  adjudge";  and 
conforming  thereto  the  Naval  Regula- 
tions require  of  every  commander  that 
he  shall  cause  "all  under  his  command 
to  observe  the  rules  of  humane  war- 
fare and  the  principles  of  international 
law." 

These  rules  crystallize  a  practise  of 
all  civilized  navies  for  probably  three 
centuries,  if  not  longer.  They  rest  upon 
a  certain  marine  chivalry — a  brother- 
hood among  sailors,  who,  being  always 
battling  with  wind  and  water,  in  time 
developed  a  sort  of  free  masonry 
which  caused  them  mutually  to  extend 
helping  hands  when  battles  between 
themselves  were  decided,  and  never  more 
readily  than  when  the  struggle  was 
bitter  and  long.  When  one  reads  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  story  of  the  magnifi- 
cent fight  of  the  little  "Revenge"  against 
a  whole  Spanish  squadron,  and  pic- 
tures Sir  Richard  Grenville,  bravest  of 
the  brave,  brought  wounded  and  dying 
en  the  deck  of  the  enemy  flagship,  one 
always  likes  best  that  part  of  the  story 
which  tells  how  "the  Spanish  admiral 
used  Sir  Richard  with  all  humanity  and 
left  nothing  unattempted  that  tended 
to  his  recovery,  highly  commending  his 
valor  and  worthiness,  and  greatly  be- 
wailing the  danger  wherein  he  was"; 
albeit  those  were  the  days  when  the 
British  mariner,  prisoner  to  Spain,  had 
little  hope  of  a  deliverance,  save  with 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  at  its 
next  ai' to  da  f£.  Therp  was  another  and 
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BY  PARK  BENJAMIN 

cogent  reason  why  the  fighting  sailor 
preferred  to  treat  his  captives  with 
humanity — rough  in  kind  as  it  often 
may  have  been — and  that  was  because 
he  had  no  desire  to  imitate  his  mortal 
foe,  the  pirate.  Victory  and  not  plun- 
der was  his  aim.  He  fought  the  enemies 
of  his  country,  but  exterminated  the 
enemies  of  the  human  race.  As  long  as 
the  first  fought  fair,  he  honored  them 
as  cordially  as  he  despised  the  second. 
He  would  board  valiantly  and  kill  op- 
ponents with  pike  and  cutlass,  but  when 
the  resistance  ended,  no  one  walked  the 
plank  or  was  slaughtered  in  cold  blood. 
He  would  not  serve  other  honest  sea- 
men in  that  way,  .and  if  his  affair  was 
with  pirates,  there  were  generally  none 
left  alive  to  be  dealt  with  in  any  way. 

NAVAL  history  is  full  of  instances  of 
the  sailorman's  chivalric  humanity. 
When  the  captured  "Chesapeake"  was 
taken  to  Halifax,  her  Captain  Lawrence 
("Don't  give  up  the  ship")  was  buried 
with  military  honors  from  those  against 
whom  he  had  fought.  A  British  officer 
who  was  one  of  his  pall-bearers  later 
commanded  the  "Boxer"  in  her  fight 
with  our  "Enterprise."  Mortally  hurt, 
he  sent  his  sword  to  the  dying  Ameri- 
can captain,  who  passed  away  with  it 
in  his  hands.  And  then  all  the  people 
of  Portland,  Maine,  reverently  received 
both  bodies  and  buried  them  with  equal 
honors,  side  by  side.  And  there  was 
Perry,  after  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie; 
visiting  the  commander  of  the  British 
squadron  and  offering  sympathy  and 
every  available  comfort;  and  at  the 
subsequent  funeral  of  the  officers  killed 


in  action  on  both  sides,  their  mess- 
mates, British  and  American,  walked 
two  and  two,  while  the  drums  and  fifes 
of  both  squadrons,  victor  and  van- 
quished, played  the  "Dead  March"  and 
the  minute  guns  of  all  the  ships  sound- 
ed the  requiem. 

In  others  of  these  happenings  the 
very  humor  of  them  best  shows  the 
humanity.  Captain  Hull  of  our  "Con- 
stitution" and  Captain  Dacres  of  H. 
M.  S.  "Guerriere"  were  friends  before 
the  war  of  1812.  One  day  in  bantering 
one  another  over  the  merits  of  their 
respective  ships,  Dacres  bet  Hull  a  hat 
that  if  the  two  vessels  ever  should  meet 
the  British  frigate  would  prove  the 
stronger.  Strangely  enough  they  did 
afterward  meet  in  battle.  Dacres  came 
alongside  the  "Constitution"  to  deliver 
his  sword.  There  he  found  Hull  at  the 
side  ladder  grasping  his  hand  and  help- 
ing him  on  board. 

"Give  me  your  hand,  Dacres,"  said 
Hull.  "I  know  you're  hurt.  No,  I  don't 
want  a  sword  from  one  who  knows  how 
to  use  it  as  well  as  you  do.  But  Dacres" 
— by  this  time  both  had  reached  the 
quarterdeck — "Dacres,  I'll  just  trouble 
you  for  that  hat!" 

And  the  surgeons  of  the  "Constitu- 
tion" went  on  board  the  shot-riddled 
hull  of  the  "Guerriere"  and  helped  the 
wounded,  until  the  water  rose  high 
within  her,  and  then  the  boats  of  the 
victor  took  off  every  one  before  she  sank. 

Half  a  century  later  Lieut.  Com- 
mander James  Jouett,  U.  S.  N.,  com- 
manding the  gunboat  "Metacomet"  at 
Mobile,  was  ordered  by  Admiral  Far- 
ragut  to  go  get  the  Confederate  gun- 
boat "Selma,"  which  was  making  herself 
generally    obnoxious.    The    ships    were 
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pretty  evenly  matched  and  the  fight  was 
rather  lively,  but  in  the  end  the  "Meta- 
comet"  got  the  better  of  it  and  the 
captain  of  the  "Selma"  came  to  give  up 
bis  sword.  The  captain's  name  was 
Murphy,  and  in  former  days  he  had 
been  an  excellent  officer  of  the  United 
States  Navy  and  known  to  everybody 
in  it  and  especially  to  his  most  inti- 
mate friend  Jouett  as  "Pat." 

Jouett,  who  always  had  a  fine  taste 
for  good  living,  had  managed  before 
the  action  to  obtain,  from  Pensacola 
some  unusually  toothsome  supplies 
juicy  steaks  and  canvasbacks,  sundry 
fluids  of  generous  character,  and  so  on. 
When  the  "Selma's"  flag  came  down  he 
sent  some  orders  to  his  steward  and 
awaited  the  arrival  of  his  enemy.  "Pat" 
came  over  the  gangway  with  great  and 
mournful  dignity. 

"Sir,"  he  began,  "I  have  come  with 
feelings  of  deep  regret  to  offer  my — " 

"Oh,  get  out,  Pat,"  broke  in  Jouett, 
gathering  him  under  his  arm.  "I  don't 
want  your  sword.  Come  and  get  some- 
thing to  eat." 

And  with  that  he  dragged  the  as- 
tonished Murphy  into  his  cabin,  where 
an  enticing  table  had  been  spread.  "Pat" 
looked  at  it  gravely — and  hungrily. 

"Jim,"  said  he  slowly,  "if  I  had 
known  you  had  that  yere  grub,  I  would 
sho'  have  surrendered  long  ago." 

Most  of  us  can  remember,  and  Spain 
has  not  forgotten,  the  uniformly  kind 
treatment  accorded  by  the  navy  to  its 
captives  of  the  Spanish  War.  Admiral 
Cervera's  tendered  sword  was  refused, 
the  crew  of  the  "Iowa"  when  he  came 
on  board  cheered  him,  and  the  ward- 
rooms of  the  fleet  stripped  themselves  to 
provide  clothing.  The  Spanish  officers 
were  quartered  at  the  Naval  Academy 
under  merely  nominal  restraint,  and 
Annapolis  made  social  lions  of  them. 
Nothing  like  rigor  characterized  the 
treatment  of  the  enlisted. men  in  their 
northern  places  of  detention.  As  for 
individual  episodes  perhaps  simple  hu- 
manity reached  its  limit  when  the  crew 
of  one  of  our  blockading  ships  on  the 
Cuban  coast  having  discovered  that  a 
lighthouse  keeper,  whose  supplies  had 
been  cut  off,  could  not  get  proper  food 
for  his  sick  baby,  regularly  sent  him 
every  morning  a  can  of  condensed  milk. 

The  only  attempt  in  modern  times  to 
set  aside  the  sea  rule  of  humanity  was 
by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  dur- 
ing the  French  Revolution  which  issued 
a  decree  prohibiting  the  captains  of  war 
vessels  from  giving  quarter.  Evidence 
that  it  was  ever  obeyed  is  lacking.  The 
enemy  ignored  it.  And  when  the  "Ven- 
geur"  after  her  heroic  fight  with  the 
"Brunswick"  and  the  "Ramillies"  ir 
succession,  lay  a  dismasted  and  helpless 
wreck  rolling  heavily  in  the  sea,  but 
still  serving  her  guns,  the  British  ships 
which  drew  near  to  administer  the  coup 
de  grace  sent  their  boats  instead  of 
round  shot  and  rescued  four  hundred 
of  her  people  before  she  took  her  final 
plunge. 

Nothing  is  more  strictly  enjoined 
upon  all  civilized  navies  than  that  cap- 
tives must  be  treated  with  humanity, 
that  their  personal  property  must  be 
preserved  and  protected,  that  they  must 


be  given  properly  cooked  food  and  the 
use  of  whatever  of  their  effects  may  be 
necessary  for  their  health — and  this  is 
just  as  binding  upon  the  captors  as  is 
the  requirement  that  the  prisoners  be 
efficiently  guarded  and  deprived  of  all 
means  of  escape  and  revolt. 

The  German  Empire  gave  its  solemn 
adhesion  to  the  International  Conven- 
tion signed  at  the  Hague  on  October 
18,  1907,  wherein  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  eventuality  of  war  and  ani- 
mated "by  a  desire  to  further  the  in- 
terests of  humanity  and  the  growing 
demands  of  civilization"  it  agreed  that 
"the  lives  of  individuals  and  private 
property  .  .  .  are  to  be  respected." 
How  this  has  been  observed  on  land  the 
world  knows  and  knowing  has  supped 
full  of  horrors.  Ancient  nations  whose 
ambassadors  had  been  insulted,  or  re- 
senting special  acts  of  cruelty  or  bad 
faith  or  dealing  with  barbarians,  mas- 
sacred their  prisoners  or  sold  them  into 
slavery.  But  they  left  the  poisoning  of 
wells  to  the  highly-cultured  German  of 
today.  Caesar's  swift  galleys  boarded 
the  Breton  ships  and  killed  every  one 
on  them,  for  the  Veneti  had  been 
treacherous  and  had  laid  hands  on  the 
sacred  persons  of  Roman  ambassadors. 
But  the  pagan  Caesar,  "constitution- 
ally lenient,"  as  Froude  says,  left  to  the 
Christian  ruler  who  usurps  his  title  the 
bloodlust  which  indiscriminately  slaugh- 
ters the  helpless  wounded  at  sea. 

WE  are  now  face  to  face  with  ample 
proof  that  the  rule  of  humanity  has 
no  existence  in  the  Teuton  mind.  The  sub- 
marines of  Germany  are  running  amuck 
— recklessly  destroying  friend  as  well 
as  foe.  They  have  not  only  sunk  in- 
offensive passenger  carriers,  but  they 
have  shelled  the  non-combatants  seek- 
ing safety  in  the  boats.  They  have  wil- 
fully and  deliberately  sunk  vessels  of 
mercy  conveying  food  and  supplies  to 
the  despoiled  Belgians.  And  their 
crowning  infamy  is  the  repeated  de- 
struction of  hospital  ships  even  when 
their  own  wounded  were  on  board ;  per- 
sisting, says  the  International  Red 
Cross  Committee  of  Geneva  in  its  vig- 
orous protest  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment, "in  a  resolution  which  is  in  con- 
tradiction to  its  humanitarian  conven- 
tions which  it  has  pledged  itself  sol- 
emnly to  respect." 

It  has  been  well  said  that  this  note 
from  the  greatest  humanitarian  society 
in  the  world  is  a  protest  without  prec- 
edent against  an  unprecedented  crime. 

Now,  it  being  manifest  that  Germany 
has  put  herself  out  of  the  sea  brother- 
hood and  its  immemorial  rule  of  hu- 
manity, what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it?  The  demand  for  general  reprisals — 
or  rather  retaliations — has  been  urgent 
in  Great  Britain  since  the  Zeppelin  at- 
tacks began,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  repayment 
will  be  made  with  compound  interest. 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  on  land,  the 
question  on  the  sea  is  more  of  preven- 
tion than  of  punishment.  Destroyers. 
depth  bombs,  sentinel  airships  and  all 
the  destructive  apparatus  now  in  use, 
not  merely  in  large  measure  annihilate 


submarines  but  prevent  them.  Can  we 
apply  another  preventive?  Our  enemies 
abroad  charge  us  with  undue  sentimen- 
tality— with  failing  to  bring  murderers 
and  lynchers  to  justice,  with  condoning 
abuses  and  shortcomings  which  other 
nations  sternly  suppress,  with  exhibit- 
ing a  mawkish  and  morbid  sympathy 
for  the  outcast  and  degenerate,  and 
generally  with  belonging  to  what 
Nietzsche  calls  the  "botched  and  bun- 
gled" who  substitute  a  weak  and  vacu- 
ous idealism  for  the  healthy  exercize 
and  cultivation  of  the  "will  to  power." 
And  it  is  further  charged  that  we  are 
over  likely  to  exhibit  our  sentimentality 
to  the  pariah  nation  now  arraigned  at 
the  world's  bar — to  its  encouragement 
and  comfort.  Are  we? 
Contrast  the  following: 

(1)  Not  long  ago  a  German  subma- 
rine took  off  the  crew  of  a  merchant 
vessel  and  then  sank  her.  The  appar- 
ently rescued  sailors  were  gathered  on 
the  submarine's  deck.  The  submarine 
closed  her  hatches  and  submerged, 
drowning  every  soul. 

(2)  Since  then  a  United  States  de- 
stroyer damaged  a  German  U-boat  so 
that  she  came  to  the  surface.  The  rest 
is  quoted  from  an  official  account  made 
public  by  the  Navy  Department: 

The  submarine's  hatch  flew  open  and  the 
Germans  scrambled  out,  coatless  and  shoe- 
less, ready  to  swim  for  it.  They  lined  up 
with  hands  in  the  air.  shouting  "Kamarad  !" 

The  destroyer  moved  close  up  and  heaved 
a  line,  which  the  (Jermans  made  fast.  This 
was  no  sooner  done  than  it  became  ap- 
parent some  of  the  crew  had  opened  the 
sea-cocks,  for  the  submarine  began  to  sink. 
The  Germans  leaped  into  the  water.  Some 
American  bluejackets  jumped  into  the  sea 
to  rescue  the  injured.  As  the  last  German 
was  lifted  aboard  the  hawser  parted  ami 
the  U-boat  disappeared. 

Hot  C'ofi'ee  and  dry  clothing  were  given 
the  Germans,  who  were  otherwise  made 
comfortable  for  the  run  to  the  base.  One 
of  their  number,  a  machinist,  died  on  the 
way  of  shock  and  exposure.  He  was  buried 
with  full  military  honors  from  the  deck 
of  the  destroyer,  the  American  commander 
officiating  at  the  funeral  service. 

Are  "full  military  honors" — such  as 
we  pay  to  men  who  have  fought  and 
died  gloriously  for  their  country  and 
the  very  same  which  we  wish  we  could 
give  to  our  own  sons  lost  in  the  destroyer 
torpedoed  five  hundred  miles  from  land 
the  other  day — are  these  rightfully  ac- 
corded to  savages  who  kill  women,  chil- 
dren and  the  wounded?  If  so,  on  what 
theory?  Do  we  mark  our  detestation 
not  only  of  the  ghastly  brutalities,  which 
have  sickened  every  honest  man  who 
goes  down  to  the  great  deep  in  ships 
but  of  the  treachery  which  scuttled  the 
surrendered  vessel  and  which  since  time 
immemorial  has  justified  the  shai  ; 
retribution,  by  coddling  the  perpetra- 
tors with  creature  comforts?  Is  that 
preventive  of  future  atrocities  or  jus! 
the  reverse? 

The  writer  asked  of  a  distinguished 
Italian  officer  of  long  experience  with 
German  militarists  what  effeel  on  them 
such  proceedings  might  be  expected  to 
have.  1 1  is  answer  was,  "They  laugh  at 
jrou." 
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In  30  working-days,   from  date  of  order,  this  Owner  occupied  120,000  square   feet  of  the   Austin    Standard   No.   3   Factory-Building  shown   above. 


Austin  Standard  No.  1,  60 
feet  wide,  Standard  No.  2,  90 
feet  wide,  and  standard  No. 
3,  100  feet  wide  are  erected 
complete,  singly  or  in  com- 
bination, in  any  reasonable 
length  in  multiples  of  20  feet, 
in  30  working-days  from  date 
of  order. 

Austin  Standard  No.  4, 
sawtooth  roof  with  20  foot 
by  30  foot  panels;  Austin 
Standards  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7, 
typical  foundries  and  heavy 
machine  shops,  with  side 
aisles  30  feet  wide  and  center 
aisles  41,  47,  and  57  feet 
wide  respectively,  are  erected 
complete,  any  length  in  mul- 
tiples of  20  feet,  in  60  work- 
ing-days from  date  of  order. 


Austin  Stand  an 

Cover  Large  Areca 

\7S7E  take   the    entire  responsibility    for   th! 

satisfactory  delivery  of  complete   factory 

buildings,  guaranteeing    our  delivery   schedulj 

under  a  bonus  and  penalty  contract.  I 

The  structural  materials  for  Austin  Standar< 
Factory-Buildings  are  under  contract,  in  transit; 
and  in  stock  ready  for  shipment  and  rapid 
erection.  I 

Designs  and  details  are  ready  for  direct  application  t 
your  problem,  or  for  such  revision  as  may  be  necessary 
Basic  costs  are  known.  All  the  preliminary  work  is  don; 
and  the  Austin  organization  is  ready. 

The  Austin  Company — A  National  Organization 


Cleveland 

Detroit 

Indianapolis 

New  York 

Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia 

Washington 


10210   Euclid   Avenue 
Penobscot  Building 
Merchants'  Bank  Building 
217  Broadway 
House  Building 
Bulletin  Building 
Bellvue  Hotel 


Eddy  45C; 

Cherry  38C; 

Main  642> 

Barclay  888' 

Court  119' 

Spruce  1291  ;    Race  401 

Main  255i 


.COMPOSITION      R.OOMKQ 


This  section   sh'lws   how   Austin   Standard   No.  '■'■   Building  can  be  extended  laterally  to  any  required  width.     By  adding  an   extra  monitor  where  the  buildings  join,  Ausj 

Standard    No.    .'{   can    be   built   in   any   dimensions   that   are    multiples   of   20   feet  ir.   length   and  60  feet   in   width. 
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In   55   calendar   days,    the   entire   building,   600    feet   by  900  feet.   510,000   square   feet,   was   ready   for  occupancy. 

Factory-Buildings 

30  Working-Days 

VITHIN  30  working-days  from  the  date- 
of-order  we  delivered  complete  120,000 
uare  feet  of  Austin  Standard  No.  3  Building, 
ypical  interiors  of  this  building  are  shown 
>ove,  cross-sections  in  detail  below. 

The  schedule  on  this  work  called  for  the  delivery  of 
0,000  square  feet  in  90  working-days.  We  turned  over 
fe  building,  900  feet  by  600  feet,  in  55  calendar  days, 
lucing  our  schedule  by  more  than  one-half. 

Our  proven  ability  to  deliver  factory  floor-space  cov- 
hg  any  reasonable  area,  and  to  deliver  on  time  or  ahead 
time,  is  being  used  by  the  United  States  Government, 
s  General  Electric  Company,  Nordyke  &  Marmon  and 
iny  other  leading  organizations. 

Write,   phone  or  wire  the  office  nearest  the  proposed  work 

The  Austin  Company 

INDUSTRIAL  BUILDERS 


In  special  work  as  well  as 
Standard,  Owners  have  found 
a  certain  sureness  of  results 
in  retaining  us  to  handle, 
from  start  to  finish,  industrial 
building  problems  of  any  size 
or  kind. 

We  do  the  engineering 
work,  either  in  our  office,  or 
we  lend  you  our  engineers  to 
act  as  a  part  of  your  staff,  to 
develop  your  own  ideas  in 
your  own  plant. 

Unit  responsibility,  as  de- 
veloped and  applied  to  the 
production  of  industrial  build- 
ings, means  much  to  the 
manufacturer  who  needs  a 
good  building,  at  a  fair  com. 
delivered  in  quick  time. 


e   building    shown    above,    nine    Austin  Standard  No.  8   Buildings,  800  Feel   long;,  win-  pi  u  Bhown  in    this 

uarc  feel  of  well-lighted,  clear-working   factory   Boor  space,   was  delivered  in  Bfi  calendar   days.    This  ion  shows  fiv.i  ::   Buildii 


Photograph  I        <<  .  \HcYork 


THE  BARNARD  LINCOLN 


THE  ELECTION  OF  LINCOLN 


A  POPULAR  REFERENDUM  ON  THE  BARNARD  STATUE  AND  FIVE  OTHERS 


LINCOLN  is  a  live  issue.  We  have 
called  for  a  referendum  of  our 
J  readers  on  many  questions  of 
*  vital  importance  but  they  have 
never  displayed  a  greater  interest  or 
more  decided  opinions  than  in  response 
to  the  request  we  made  in  our  issue  of 
November  3  for  an  expression  of  opin- 
ion on  the  relative  merits  of  the  Lin- 
coln statues.  The  generous  proposal 
of  Charles  P.  Taft  to  send  a  replica 
of  the  new  bronze  statue  by  George 
Grey  Barnard  to  be  set  up  in  Par- 
liament Square,  London,  started  a 
violent  controversy  between  those  who 
like  and  those  who  dislike — say  rather 
those  who  worship  and  those  who  abom- 
inate— this  sculptor.  This  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, for  we  have  all  remarked,  with 
Hawthorne,  "how  invariably  every 
sculptor  uses  his  chisel  and  mallet  to 
smash  and  deface  the  marble  work  of 
every  other."  But  that  the  controversy 
has  spread  so  far  beyond  artistic  cir- 
cles is  surprizing  and  also  encouraging, 
for  we  can  only  have  a  national  art  by 
having  popular  appreciation,  and  a 
monument  to  a  national  hero  erected 
in  a  public  place,  whether  Cincinnati  or 
London,  must  submit  to  public  censor- 
ship. G.  K.  Chesterton  in  discussing 
the  question  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
Barnard  statue  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  careful  to  avoid  passing  any 
judgment  on  the  work,  for1  he  has  of 
course  never  seen  it,  but  he  as  a  con- 
servative and  a  democrat  is  naturally 
disposed  to  give  more  weight  to  the 
verdict  of  the  public  than  to  the  opinion 
of  an  "advanced"  group  of  artists.  He 
says: 

Artists  are  proud  of  bring  unpopular. 
That  sort  of  superior  person  is  still  su- 
perior to  everybody,  especially  to  the  other 
artists  of  the  school  immediately  preceding 
him.  Hi  contemns  Whistler's  impression- 
ism but  he  copies  Whistler's  impudence. 
.  ,  .  It  seems  absurd  that  a  thing  should 
not  be  popular  when  its  whole  object  is 
to  be  public.  The  most  exquisite  art  may 
be-  a  puzzle  to  the  more  passerby  but  if  it 
is  elaborately  erected  on  a  pedestal,  merely 
in  ord'.'r  to  impress  him,  it  seems  a  pity 
that  it  should  only  puzzle  him.  Art  may 
not  be  meant  as  a  .mere  reproduction  of 
nature,  but  if  an  image  is  put  up  on  pur- 
pose to  commemorate  Lincoln,  it  might  not 
unreasonably  remind  us  of  him.  If  a  public 
statue  is  only  a  private  taste,  it  may  much 
more  properly  be  a  private  statuette. 
Lincoln  would  not  perhaps  have  had 
much  sympathy  with  any  politician  stand- 
ing on  a  stone  pedestal  and  looking  down 
on  the  pedestrians  in  the  street.  But  he 
would  have  had  even  less  sympathy  with 
an  artist  standing  on  a  spiritual  pedestal 
and  looking  down  on  the  citizens  of  the 
state.  lie  might  himself  have  been  sur- 
prized at  the  New  York  statue  of  Liberty 
enlightening  the  world  but  he  would  have 
been  even  more  amused  at  a  Futurist 
statue,  on  the  same  scale,  of  Liberty  mys- 
tifying the  world. 

This  then  gives  us  justification — tho 
we  needed  it  not — for  our  appeal  to 
the  readers  of  The  Independent.  Over 
twelve  hundred  voters  took  part  in  the 
referendum.    It  was   made  the   subject 


of  debate  in  many  classes  and  clubs. 
Since  not  all  of  our  correspondents 
gave  relative  ranking  to  the  whole  six 
candidates  we  have  converted  the  bal- 
lots into  proportional  preferences  by 
multiplying  the  first  choices  by  six, 
the  second  choices  by  five  and  so  on 
down.  The  result  of  voting  on  the 
sculptor  of  the  best  statue  of  Lincoln 
is  as  follows : 

St.   Gaudens    0820 

Patrick  3356 

Borolum    2841 

French    1467 

Ball    1.356 

Barnard    1207 

The  verdict  of  our  readers  is  em- 
phatic. The  statue  of  Lincoln  by  Au- 
gustus St.  Gaudens  which  stands  in 
Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  is  by  long  odds 
the  favorite.  Next  is  that  by  J.  Patrick 
in  Edinburgh.  Third  in  favor  is  the 
sitting  figure  by  Gutzon  Borglum  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  Fourth  place  is 
given  to  the  new  statue  designed  by 
Daniel  Chester  French  for  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  at  Washington.  Fifth  is  the 
Boston  statue  by  Thomas  Ball.  Lowest 
of  all  in  the  estimation  of  our  readers 


Ptbms  iltu'ii atlno 

Of  I  In-  1205  preferential  ballots  cast,  near- 
ly 600  favored  tin-  si.  Qaudena  statue  Hist 


is  that  by  George  Grey  Barnard,  which 
is  the  present  storm  center. 

But  the  champions  of  Barnard  make 
up  in  the  warmth  of  their  devotion  for 
the  fewness  of  their  numbers.  Here  is 
one  letter: 

Phidias  saw  in  the  rough  Pentelicus  rock 
the  symmetrical  lines  from  which  he  af- 
terward chiseled  the  classic  figures  of  the 
Parthenon.  Barnard  saw  his  Lincoln  in  the 
rough,  too,  but  somehow  his  chisel  failed 
to  follow  the  ideal  lines  of  the  ancient 
Greek.  Our  sculptor  felt  the  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy guiding  the  hand  that  made  his 
Lincoln  look  like  the  same  Lincoln  who 
gave  us  the  Gettysburg  speech,  like  the 
same  Lincoln  of  tender,  loving,  human 
sympathies  and  living  soul,  who  looked  out 
beyond  the  vanities  of  personal  adornment. 
Barnard  has  gotten  away  from  the  sham 
fine  tailored  and  well  groomed  Lincoln  and 
given  us  back  the  homespun,  cowhide- 
booted,  democratic  Lincoln ;  he  has  told  us 
that  Lincoln's  wedges  and  maul  were  more 
potent  at  rail  splitting  than  was  the  ham- 
mer of  Thor  at  splitting  the  thunders  of 
Jove. 

Let  our  critics  fix  up  a  Beau  Brummel 
type  of  Lincoln  statue,  showing  their  ideal 
to  have  worn  a  boiled  shirt  and  powdered 
wig  if  they  want  to,  but  we  will  stay  by 
Barnard's   homely,    dreamy-eyed    ideal. 

Kathleen  Boyd 

Tra terse  City,  Michigan 

Let  us  hear  next  from  one  who  once 
hated  Lincoln  but  later  learned  to  love 
him,  from  the  retired  bishop  of  West 
Texas  who  after  the  war  rose  from  the 
plow  to  the  episcopate: 

I  vote  for  the  Barnard  Lincoln.  First, 
because  I  hate  shams  and  love  the  real, 
and  this  statue  represents  the  real  Lin- 
coln. TLe  Lincoln  who,  as  a  great  gawky 
boy,  sprawled  on  the  cabin  floor  before  the 
fireplace,  and  by  the  light  of  a  pine  knot 
began  with  his  books,  without  a  teacher,  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and  by  indomitable 
pluck  and  dogged  perseverance  worked  his 
way  unaided  to  the  top. 

It  is  the  Lincoln  who  mauled  rails,  and 
thereby  learned  his  first  lessons  in  meeting 
and  overcoming  the  knotty  difficulties  and 
discouragements  that  went  before  and  fol- 
lowed after  him  at  every  stage  of  his 
career,  in  his  grim  determination  to  rise 
above  the  poverty  in  which  be  bad  been 
reared  and  to  reach  the  high  position  to 
which  he  attained. 

None  of  the  statues  is  so  well  calculated 
to  produce  this  type  of  man  as  that  by 
Barnard.  A  poor  boy  would  give  no  more 
than  a  passing  glance  to  the  St.  Gaudens 
statue.  But  lie  would  stop  and  gaze  at  that 
of  Barnard.  He  would,  from  time  to  time, 
come  hack  to  it.  and  say,  "If  that  poop  boy 
could  do  it.  why  not  IV"  And  so  he  would 
be  led  to  try. 

J.  O.  Jon  \sn>\ 

Kniriilc.    Terns  S.   (  '.    V.   A.    N.    7a. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  here  is  a 
man  who  saw  Lincoln  at  just  the  pe- 
riod that  Barnard  represents  and  who 
takes  the  statue  as  a  personal  insult: 

I  heard  the  debate  at  Quincy,  Illinois.  I 
have  had  the  Carpenter  Emancipation 
Proclamation  in  my  house  ever  Bince  you 
distributed  the  pictures.  And  my  little  girl 
live  years  old  used  to  point  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  announce,  "Thai  is  my  papa."  In 
fact  mj  neighbors  and  friends  call  me  Mi 
Lincoln.  [Continued  on  />•';/<'  600 
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The  First  Americans  Who  Have  Fallen 

in  France 

FROM  A  LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  A  FRENCH  SOLDIER  WHO  HAS  FOUGHT  IN  THE  TRENCHES  SIDE  BY  SIDE  WITH  "LES 
AMERICAINS."  HE  WRITES  TO  HIS  "MARRAIN"  TO  THANK  HER  FOR  LOOKING  OUT  FOR  HIS  WIFE  AND  CHILD,  WITH 
WHOM  HE  HAS  JUST  SPENT  A  FURLOUGH.  "I  TOLD  HER  TO  HAVE  COURAGE,  THAT  THINGS  WOULD  SOON  BE  BETTER," 
HE  SAYS.  "BUT,  BELIEVE  ME,  MADAME,  THIS  IS  NOT  THE  END  OF  THIS  TERRIBLE  WAR.  I  DO  NOT  EXPECT  TO  SEE 
THE  END  OF  IT."  HIS  NOTE  IS  IN  PENCIL,  WRITTEN  IN  SIMPLE,  ILLITERATE  FRENCH,  BUT  IT  CARRIES  THE  BRAVE 
SPIRIT    OF    THE    SOLDIERS    OF    FRANCE    AND    A    STIRRING     TRIBUTE     TO     OUR     OWN     MEN     FIGHTING     OVER     THERE 

/  came  back  from  my  furlough  and  reached  here  just  in  time 
to  go  into  the  trenches.  You  can  welt  guess  that  I  was  low  spirited, 
but  after  a  few  days  our  courage  came  back. 

We  are  now  right  in  the  midst  of  the  Americans,  but  I  assure 
you  we  were  in  a  quiet  section  till  the  moment  the  Bosches  began 
to  get  cross  and  started  to  attack  the  Americans  to  make  them 
prisoners,  and  at  the  same  lime  attacked  us  also.  They  killed 
some  and  we  have  had  the  honor  of  burying  the  first  Americans 
who  have  fallen  in  France.     You  will  see  this  doubtless  in  the 

papers.    It  is  the division  and  they  have  taken  a  photograph 

of  us.  I  tell  you  they  are  very  good  soldiers.  They  do  not  sur- 
render easily.  They  defended  themselves  to  the  death.  We  found 
them  with  their  throats  cut  because  they  would  not  be  taken  pris- 
oners and  the  Bosches  killed  them. 


OLD  KING  COAL 


STRATEGY,  diplomacy,  force,  are 
factors  in  that  Capital  game 
called  these  days  in  certain  in- 
dustries "The  Government  Will 
Get  Us  If  We  Don't  Watch  Out."  Sub- 
tle give-and-take,  the  gloving  of  the 
hand,  the  iron  shocks  of  secret  impacts 
and  the  curious  relationships  of  indi- 
viduals who  fight  and  give  no  quarter 
yet  greet  and  smile  in  clubs  and  at 
luncheons — these  are  the  stuff  of  Wash- 
ington stories  nowadays  that  are  never 
told. 

The  public — to  illustrate — does  not 
know  that  every  Cabinet  member  has  his 
Colonel  House  and  the  head  of  almost 
every  bureau  his  Little  Houses.  It  does 
not  know  the  forces  shaping  publicity. 
It  had  no  means  of  knowing,  thus,  the 
nicety  with  which  Secretary  McAdoo 
took  to  himself  the  glory  for  the  pen- 
sion bill,  which  Judge  Julian  W.  Mack 
of  Chicago,  one  of  the  score  of  Jews, 
by  the  way,  for  the  first  time  lending 
their  rare  and  fine  abilities  to  the  Cap- 
itol, and  a  sub-committee  reporting  to 
Mr.  Gompers,  worked  night  and  day 
for  weeks  to  devise  and  frame. 

AND  the  public  has  heard  rather  lit- 
tle of  Francis  S.  Peabody,  former 
chairman  of  the  Coal  Production  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense. His  real  story  is  one  of  the 
many  Washington  stories  that  have 
never  been  told! 

And  it  has  heard  hardly  more  of 
Professor  Harry  Augustus  Garfield — 
a  big  man,  son  of  President  Garfield, 
who  is  doing  a  big  tide-rip  job  in  di- 
recting certain  currents  in  the  subma- 
rine aquatic  industrial  sport  which  was 
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referred  to  heretofore,  in  the  first 
paragraph. 

Now,  the  better  to  understand  Gar- 
field let  us  glance  at  Peabody. 
Mr.  Peabody,  then,  is  a  Yale  man  and 
a  gentleman  from  Chicago.  He  went 
from  Yale  with  a  hundred  dollars,  in 
the  general  direction  of  Chicago;  he 
came  from  Chicago,  where  he  owns 
the  Consumers'  Coal  Company,  one  of 
the  very  largest  in  the  world,  with  some 
hundred  millions,  more  or  less.  Dr.  Gar- 
field was  and  is  a  Williams  College  man, 
who  when  a  boy,  while  his  father  was 
in  the  White  House,  was  to  the  Wash- 
ington manner  bred;  and  having  stud- 
ied law,  too,  at  Columbia,  Oxford  and 
The  Inns  of  Court,  London,  was  at 
various  times  a  professor,  which  word 
meant,  generally,  before  four  belligerent 
nations  drafted  professors  to  head  their 
war  cabinets  and  one  nation  drafted  a 
professor  to  lead  the  world,  something 
akin  to  "profess"  plus  good  vigorous 
Irish  for  "Sir." 

Francis  S .  Peabody  has  a  mar- 
velous faculty  for  manipulating  men 
— it  was  fun  to  sit  at  his  elbow 
and  watch  him  manipulate  the  coal  op- 
erators by  him  in  Washington  duly  as- 
sembled, while  he  was  having  the  time 
of  his  life  shying  his  castor  into  the 
governmental  ring,  driving  his  coal- 
black  horses  with  a  certain  air  of  mirth. 
He  knows  finesse,  and  I  will  take  it  on 
my  own  responsibility  to  bet  that  he 
knows  bridge,  chess  and  poker.  He 
knows  Stevensonania  and  has  a  set  of 
which  he  is  very  proud,  and  he  is  a 
good  golfer,  a  royal  entertainer,  and 
he  can  make  an  audience  laugh  at  ver- 
itable ghosts  of  Sherman  anti-trust  laws, 


even.  But  Mr.  Peabody's  knowledge  of 
the  classics  is  less  than  Dr.  Garfield's 
knowledge  of  coal  (for  Dr.  Garfield 
was  lawyer  and  syndicate  manager  in 
putting  together  two  railroads  in  his 
native  Ohio,  to  open  up  a  new  coal  field, 
the  Piney  Fork  Field),  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  patriotism  is  less  than  his 
knowledge)  of  the  classics;  and  tho  he 
was  forceful  and  fascinating  as  chair- 
man of  the  Coal  Production  Commit- 
tee, the  President,  who  likes  not  to 
play  a  dummy  hand,  made  him  master 
of  pyrotechnics  and  explosives — and 
made  Dr.  Garfield  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator. 

THUS  we  came  to  have  a  Professor 
of  Coal. 

And  there  still  persisted,  despite  the 
personification  of  Fate  in  the  chin  of 
that  other  professor,  the  President,  a 
notion  that  this  professor  merely  pro- 
f  est  and  smiled  and  sirrah'd ! 

And  there  was  mirth,  thus,  in  the 
mouths  of  the  capricious. 

But  when  the  men  on  the  coal-black 
horses  went  riding  down  the  line  they 
came  up  against  a  statuesque  and  finely 
poised  individual  who  knew  enough 
Latin  to  be  able  to  swear  in  a  language 
that  was  Greek  to  them.  They  found 
him  to  be  terse  and  unacademic;  in 
action,  however,  quite  open  to  reason; 
a  big  man  physically,  with  large  hu- 
manitarian and  business  interests,  with 
an  excellent  executive  mind  and  in  his 
big  shoulders  and  chest  a  tremendous 
lot  of  unexpected  force. 

I  found  him  first  in  his  office  in  the 
old  Hotel  Gordon,  with  Mr.  Hoover. 
And  the  other  day  I  found  him  in  an 
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office  that  was,  till  the  Government 
commandeered  it,  an  excellent  corner 
residence.  There,  having  got  thru  a 
busy  hallway,  past  watchladies  and 
others  on  duty,  I  got  to  the  head  of 
the  staircase,  to  a  landing  that  afford- 
ed a  graphic  and  illuminative  instance 
of  the  difficulties  that  confront  an  ad- 
ministrator in  these  the  pioneer  days 
of  our  war.  To  the  right — as  you  sit 
in  this  pink  little  niche  of  a  noisy  hall- 
way— there  are  doors.  To  the  left  there 
are  doors.  You  are  sitting  in  a  door- 
way, facing  double-doors.  To  the  right 
are  stenographers,  busy.  To  the  left 
are  stenographers.  There  are  stenog- 
raphers in  front  of  you  and  behind  you, 
even  in  the  fine  large  room  with  the 
great  eighteen-foot  carved  mantle  and 
the  large  old  oil  painting  there  above 
the  big  fireplace,  on  the  walls  whose 
paper  is  like  tapestry.  There  are  sten- 
ographers everywhere,  and  office  boys 
twisting  up  and  down  the  "maids'  back 
stairway,"  racing  to  and  fro  over  the 
bare  boards,  tripping,  incidentally,  over 
three  old  dodgers  doubtless  from  mine 
fields  somewhere  in  the  West — doubt- 
ing Thomases  finding  much  to  smile  at 
a  little  disturbed  at  this,  the  majesty 
of  the  U.  S.  A. ! 

"But  this,"  said  Dr.  Garfield,  in  his 
office,  rising,  "is  only  temporary.  We 
shall  be)  moving  again,  very  soon." 

He  took  his  seat  there  in  the  middle 
of  the  "front  bedroom,"  at  his  desk 
beneath  the  chandelier. 

I  said,  "You're  busy—" 

"Very  busy,"  smiling. 

"Well,  all  I  want  to  know,"  I  told 
him,  "is  how  this  problem  of  yours 
comes  home  to  you — " 


How  to  Run  the  Range 

Reduce  hours  of  running  stove. 

Running  stove  to  heat  tank  wa- 
ter   is    not    economical.    Save    the 
water. 
■    Use  fireless  cookers. 

Keep  smoke  passages  in  stove 
clean.  If  scraper  is  lost,  get  an- 
other. 

Break  lumps  of  coal  to  egg  size. 

Dampers  are  secret  of  saving. 

When  stove  must  be  run  hoars  a 
full  fire-box  carefully  controlled 
by  dampers  is  more  economical. 

With  a  big  fire  a  little  air  is 
needed  over  coal  as  well  as  thru  it. 
If  soft  coal  is  used  allow  just 
<  nough  air'  to  come  thru  to  make 
flames  so  short  they  will  not  reach 
second  row  of  lids. 

Close  the  top  draft  damper 
vhen  the  flames  get  shorter  I  ha  a 
the  first  row  of  lid*. 

Save  bits  of  coal  from  ashes; 
use  ivhcn  fire  is  hot. 

When  fire  is  well  started  close 
damper  as  much  as  possible. 

To  carry  fire  over  night  fill  lire- 
bay,  cover  tightly  with  ashes,  close 
all  dampers.  To  start,  open  damp- 
er below  grate  and  one  in  store 
pipe,  break  up  coke  in  fire-box,  rat- 
tling into  ash-pan. 


(c;  U.  V    Burl: 

The  Fuel  Administrator,  Harry  A.  Garfield 

"This  problem  of  ours — and  our 
hopes—?" 

" — yes,  and   expectancies!" 

He  settled  his  hands  together,  a  keen 
Kray-eyed,  impresive  figure. 

"Coal  and  coke,  oil  and  natural  gas," 
he  said,  evenly,  swiftly,  straight  to  the 
point,  "all  come  in,  but  just  now  the 
important  thing — the  thing  the  public 
is  most  concerned  about,  with  the  war 
on,  and  winter  approaching,  and  the 
heaviest  of  demands  on  our  industrial 
establishments,  is  coal." 

"And  the  problem—?" 

"The  problem  is  how  best  to  con- 
tinue the  normal  and  usual  supply  of 
ccal  to  the  domestic  consumer  'and  at 
the  same  time  furnish  coal  needed  in 
essential  war  industries,  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  usual  and  for  extraordinary 
war  purposes,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  supply  it  to  plants  not  directly  con- 
cerned in  the  prosecution  of  the  war — 
those  in  the  so-called  non-essential  in- 
dustries." 

He  paused  a  moment,  spoke  apolo- 
getically for  using  the  English  lan- 
guage hurriedly — pointing  out  "Of 
course  there  will  be  surplusage,  which 
you  must  trim  out" — then  he  went  on 
with  convincing  clarity  and  direct- 
ness. 

THE  first  thing  to  do,"  he  said,  "ob* 
viously  is  to  look  out  for  the  Gov- 
(  inment's  supply  of  coal" — which,  it 
might  be  added  in  passing,  is  in  itself 
a  very  large  order!  For  it  means  th.it 
every  ship  of  our  steadily  increasing 
navy — every  ship  and  every  transport 
— recurring  irregularly,  without  warn 
ing,  usually,  needs  coal  and  must  at 
once    have    it,     unless     it    happen,     of 


course,  to  be  an  oil  burner.  And  much 
of  this  coal,  incidentally,  is  low  vola- 
tile, or  smokeless,  of  particular  kind, 
which  by  no  means  all  mines  can  sup- 
ply- 

"The  army  needs  large  quantities 
next.  Much  is  needed  for  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies" — the  lighthouses, 
to  take  a  random  example.  They  need  it 
bagged  and  shoved  in  thru  their  very 
windows,  as  it  were!  "Then  come  the 
other  needs — the  war  industries;  do- 
mestic needs;   public  utilities." 

He  paused  again  to  point  out  that 
domestic  needs  and  public  utilities  may 
well  be  coupled  together  since  more  and 
more,  in  direct  ratio  to  the  scarcity  of 
kitchen  labor,  Americans  are  taking 
refuge  in  apartments  and  are  depend- 
ent therefore  upon  gas  and  electricity. 

"Nor  can  you  separate  public  utili- 
ties from  manufacturing,"  he  added,  in- 
sistently, "and  from  the  problems  of 
transportation." 

"But  the  need  of  coal  is  patent,"  he 
pointed  out,  smiling. 

"The  task  of  the  Coal  Administra- 
tion," I  suggested,  "is  to  meet  that 
need?" 

He  nodded  and  his  fine  face  settled. 
"Yes,"  he  said  succinctly. 

NOW  it  goes  without  saying  that  there 
are  all  sorts  of  reports  raising 
their  heads  here  and  there  to  indicate 
that  production  has  fallen  off.  As  com- 
pared with  previous  years,  however, 
production  fell  off  when  the  coal  men 
were  in  charge  and  the  labor  situation 
at  least  once  was  wofully  disturbed. 
And  the  labor  situation  has  been  from 
the  start,  it  is  worth  stating  here  from 
the  writer's  own  knowledge,  a  terrible 


How  to  Run  the  Furnace 

Study  directions.  If  lacking,  send 
to  maker  for  them. 

Keep  ashes  clean  under  grate. 

Keep  a  full  fire  pot,  level  tvith 
bottom  of  firing  door,  thinner  if 
draft  is  poor  or  coal  fine;  thinner 
if  weather  is  warm,  with  no  ash 
on  grates  if  cold. 

Attend  furnace  as  regularly  as 
you  attend  meals. 

Anticipate  demand  for  heat; 
"pushing"  is  wasteful. 

Small  charges  of  coal,  at  more 
frequent  intervals,  are  most  eco- 
nomical But  do  not  shake,  slice  or 
poke  fire  frequently. 

Shaking  and  cleaning  twice  a 
day  is  enough.  Stoj>  shaking  when 
it  begins  to  be  bright  under  grate 

A    fresh    tire    or    a    large    fin 

quires  air  thru  door  damper. 

To   check    lire    close   ash-pit    doo  ', 
open     check    draft     in     pipe.     A 
check   !>;/   leaving    tiring   door   0 

Main      damper     in     smoke     pipe 
should   be   port lu   closed   if  draft    is 
too    strm  g     for    control    bit    C 
draff. 

■    Sift  the  ashes. 

r  ■■■  weather  strips,  double  win- 
dows, pipe  covering,  heating  drums, 
,  •ira   radiators. 
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one  to  handle  .  The  Coal  Production 
Committee  itself  settled  about  two  hun- 
dred strikes.  And  about  a  month  ago 
strikes  had  been  so  epidemic  that 
whereas  the  country  as  a  whole — all  in- 
dustries— in  normal  times  had  on  av- 
erage only  about  thirty-five  strikes  a 
month,  there  was  then,  an  average  for 
several  months,  so  the  Department  of 
Labor  ascertained,  of  more  than  350. 
It  is  little  wonder  thus,  that  Dr.  Gar- 
field, in  going  straight  at  his  difficulties, 
and  that  is  characteristic  of  the  man, 
mentioned  labor  first. 

"The  difficult  problems  are  two,"  he 
said,  "and  the  first  of  these  two  is 
labor." 

"And  the  second?" 

"The  second,"  he  said  somehow  a 
little  differently,  "is  car  supply." 

He  went  on : 

"The  miners  thruout  the  country," 
he  said,  "are,  for  the  most  part,  co- 
operating with  the  Government  in  a 
very  satisfactory  way.  We  have  ap- 
pealed to  their  loyalty  with  success. 
And  we  realize  that  now  is  no  time  to 
settle  labor  and  capital  questions  by  re- 
sort to  drastic  measures." 

"In  other  words—?" 

"TN  other  words,"  he  said  succinctly 
-»-  and  his  eyes  narrowed  a  little,  "the 
Fuel  Administration,  like  the  Govern- 
ment generally,  takes  the  position  that 
in  time  of  war  there  should  be  no  util- 
ization of  the  occasion  either  to  extend 
the  union  or  to  fight  the  union." 

He  paused  just  a  second.  For  he  had 
enunciated  —  what  congressmen  and 
many  others  have  long  been  looking  for, 
asking  for — the  attitude  of  the  Gov- 
ernment toward  labor.  It  was  not  be- 
lieved there  was  any  "attitude." 

"When  I  find  a  disturbed  condition 
in  a  labor  field,"  he  went  on,  "I  notify 
the  coal  operators  and  the  miners  to 
come  here  and  meet  one  another  face 
to  face  and  confer  with  me  and  with 
another.    We    always    begin    these 
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conferences   with   the    assumption 
the   mines  must  be   kept   con- 
tinuously at  work  and  the  'pro- 
duction   must   be   kept    in   the 
ascendency." 

His  attitude,  toward  oper- 
ators and  miners  both,  is  not 
a  complaisant  one.  He  can  set- 
tle his  jaw,  close  his  heavy  fist 
and  bring  it  down  atop  his 
desk,  so  operators  testify,  quite 
as  conclusively  as  that  other 
professor,  the  President. 

That,  in  fact,  is  a  striking 
thing  about  this  man.  Time 
after  time  he  has  telegraphed 
coal  operators  or  told  them, 
"If  you  don't  open  and  oper- 
ate your  mine  the  Government 
will  take  it  over,"  and  yet  Dr. 
Garfield,  were  you  to  meet  him 
in  a  parlor,  note  his  fine  brow 
and  clear,  sensitive,  mobile 
skin,  talk  to  him  of  art  and 
literature,  would  astound  you 
with  his  gentleness.  And  he 
has  talked  to  miners  quite 
as  frankly,  in  idiom  to 
them  quite  as  understand- 
able.     He      starts      with      the 
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assumption,  as  he  says,  that  the  mines 
must  be  kept  going  as  they  have  never 
gone  before.  We  must  think  of  him, 
thus,  as  a  man  of  force,  a  powerful  cap- 
tain in  the  current  of  industrial  produc- 
tion. It  is  he,  in  fact,  who  is  forcing  the 
railroad  situation,  forcing  it  to  come 
out  from  under  its  ivy  camouflage;  it 
is  he  who  is  (these  are  merely  the 
writer's  conclusions)  not  averse  at  all 
to  the  new  draft  program  exempting, 
pending  cooperation,  the  men  in  certain 
industries. 

"Production  must  be  increased,"  he 
said,  skirting  skilfully  many  a  danger- 
ous point.  "We  will  allow  nothing  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  that  result." 

There  was  a  little  pause. 

"And  now,"  I  suggested,  "car  sup- 
ply— please!" 

"So  far  as  car  supply  is  concerned," 
he  said,  "the  transportation  facilities 
have  been  enormously  strained  by  the 
increase  in  manufacturing.  One  has 
only  to  glance  at  the  export  statistics 
and  at  the  figures  for  domestic  produc- 
tion to  realize  that  never  before  has  the 
United  States  been  called  upon  to 
transport  so  many  commodities.  Cars 
that  normally  were  intended  for  coal 
are  being  used  for  all  sorts  of  manu- 
factured products." 

He  went  on — and  in  reading  all  he 
said  it  should  be  remembered  that  he 
was  speaking,  not  after,  but  more  than 
a  week  before  the  railroads  announced 
their  plan  for  pooling  of  the  eastern 
roads: 

"It  is  plain  that  we  must  get  along 
with  transportation  facilities  as  they 
are.  For  there  isn't  time  to  add  mate- 
rially to  the  trackage,  nor  to  build 
bridges,  nor  to  add  to  the  number  of 
locomotives  and  cars.  The  problem  is" 
— his  forefinger  came  down  graphically 
to  an  imaginary  point  on  his  knee — "to 
make  efficient  use  of  what  we  have." 

Then  he  added:  "The  railroad  men 
are  alive  to  the  necessity.  The  railroad 
War  Board  has  been  dealing  with  the 
problem.    It    may   be    necessary   to    re- 


VALE  1917 

BY  JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS 

Good-by !   Good-by,  thou  saddest  of  sad  years ! 
Full  hast  thy  cycle  been  of  human  tears, 
And  teeming  with  the  tribulations  sore 

Of  hideous  War, 
And  yet  from  out  thy  flaming  Hell  of  Wo 
Some  gifts  of  Hope  have  risen  all  aglow 
With  pride,  and  fraught  with  gain, 

Despite  thy  pain: 
The  Hosts  of  Heroes  unafraid  to  die 

For  Liberty; 
The  countless  ranks  of  Men  of  sturdy  heart 
Ready  to  do  their  sacrificial  part 

To  ease  the  stress 
Of  other  men's  unrighteousness ; 
The  strivings  of  the  Human  Soul  to  do 
Innumerable  deeds  of  Service  true 
To  lift  the  world  from  out  its  sorrow  vast 
To  Peace,  and  Love,  and  Brotherhood  at  last! 
I'll  hold  thee  in  remembrance  for  thy  Good, 
And  not  upon  thy  grievous  Evils  brood. 


strict  the  use  of  the  cars  and  to  give 
priority  to  food  and  fuel  and  other 
commodities  essential  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  It  isn't  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  cars,  but  it  is  a  question  of  the 
joint  use  of  truckage  by  competing 
roads,  and  the  pooling  of  coal  so  as  to 
enable  trains  starting,  say,  from  the 
Pittsburgh  district  to  drop  off  car  after 
car  as  is  necessary  as  they  progress 
say,  toward  the  Northwest." 

IT  is  hard  to  apprehend  what  is  in  the 
mind  of  a  man  one  is  interviewing, 
and  hardly  fair  perhaps  to  suggest 
that  Dr.  Garfield  had  in  mind  two  fac- 
tors that  might  rouse  suggestions  such 
as  these  above:  In  the  first  place  an 
eminently  successful  plan  for  lake  and 
tidewater  pooling  of  all  coal  destined 
for  shipment  reduced  classifications 
from  literally  hundreds  to  only  a  very 
few.  Coal  is  deposited  at  these  pools 
just  as  money  is  deposited  in  a  bank, 
with  different  kinds  assembled  on  par- 
ticular tracks,  so  that  all  a  transport 
needs  do  if  wants,  say,  low  volatile, 
is  to  take  the  cars  waiting  there.  The 
other  sustained  suggestion  for  pooling- 
has  been  advocated  consistently  for  a 
long  time  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. It  has  been  described  by  Com- 
missioner Davies  in  The  Independent 
and  presupposes  the  Government's  tak- 
ing over  all  the  coal  produced  for  dis- 
tribution, to  pool  it  and  distribute  it. 
"What  is  happening  now,"  he  said 
"is  that  the  classifications  are  so  many 
that  when  you  start  with  a  trainload 
of  coal  there  is  constantly  delay  by 
reason  of  cutting  out  cars  of  different 
kinds,  making  it  difficult  to  get  ahead. 
Now  if  all  these  classifications  except 
a  few — say  gas  coal,  coking  coal.  etc. 
— were  wiped  out  the  problem  would  be 
tremendously  simplified. 

"It  may  be  necessary,"  he  said  con- 
clusively, at  last,  "to  restrict  the  use 
of  cars  and  to  give  priority  to  food  and 
fuel  and  other  commodities  essential 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war." 

He  paused.  Doubtless  he  was 
aware  that  the  Food  Admin- 
istration Counsel  was  waiting 
to  the  right  of  him,  the  three 
old  operators  there  in  the 
waiting  room,  to  the  front  of 
him,  transportation  agents,  an 
official  from  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  others,  all  about,  plus 
a  day's  unanswered  letters. 
I  rose. 

But  he  beckoned  me  down 
and  smiled.  "You  spoke  of  ex- 
pectancies!" 

"You'll  solve  your  problems, 
that's  one  expectancy,"  I  ven- 
tured. 

He  rose,  smiling. 
"At  least,"  he  said,. "we  ap- 
preciate    what    the     problems 
are." 

He  put  out  his  hand: 
"And  we  know  that  each  is 
well   on   the  way  to  solution." 
Then  he  bowed. 
It  seemed  characteristic  for 
him  to  end  an  interview  thus 
pleasantly. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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TAKING   IT  EASY  IN  THE  TRENCHES 
An  Anzac   dugout    where    the   men   can    read  or   hare  a   friendly       Get    n    daily    paper    and    rend    all    about    the    war!    Tht     poilus 
game.  Ansae  stands  for  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Army  Corps       cluster  eagerly  at  this   newsstand  down  in   the   French   trenches 


I  tut  i  n,n  i, .it'll   h  .  In 
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SI  MEWHERE  UNDER  FRANCE 
This    halfway   station    to    the    first    line    trenches   in    France    is       Verdun     about  ground     no  longei  exists.  H><t  underneath   Verdun 
used    chiefly    by    American    soldiers    being    sent    to    the    front        is.a  ichoh   trench  city.  This  soldier's  theater  is  one  of  its  structures 
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SURGEON-GENERAL  GORGAS   INSPECTS  THE  ARMY  CAMPS 
"Insufficient  clothing  in    winter   weather  with   consequent  prevalence  of  pneumonia  resulting  in  many  deaths,  overcrowding  of  tents 
ng  disease  to  spread,  incomplete  hospital  facilities,  bad  sanitation''     these  are  com))  conditions  reported  by  the  Surgeon-General 
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LOADING  UP  THE 
SUPPLY  TRUCK 

At  Blerancourt,  Aisnc. 
is  the  American  Fund 
for  French  Wounded' s 
first  distribution  cen- 
ter for  civilian  relief. 
Motor  trucks  go  out 
from  it  each  day  with 
furniture,  clothing, 

household  utensils  and 
even  livestock  for  the 
people  who  are  coming 
back  to  their  ruined 
homes  and  trying  to 
begin  life  there  again. 
American  women  vol- 
unteers load  and  drive 
the  trucks,  distribute 
supplies  and  help  the 
people  with  their  work 


Harris  £   Ewing 

A  RED  CROSS  HOME  AND  SCHOOL  FOR  WAR  ORPHANS 


International  Film 
"IT'S  GOOD  TO  BE 
HOME  AGAIN" 

The  old  French  peas- 
ant is  thanking  the 
"Amcricainc  colle- 

gienne"  who  helped 
her  to  get  settled  once 
more  in  her  own  cot- 
tage, fortunately  left 
standing  by  the  Ger- 
man invaders.  Most  of 
the  homes  have  not 
fared  so  well.  In  vil- 
lage after  village  the 
reconstruction  must 
begin  with  nothing 
but  a  few  remnants 
of  walls,  not  a  stick 
of  furniture  in  them. 
silent     deserted     ruins 
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IT'S  A  FETE  DAY  FOR  THE  FRENCH   PEASANTS  WHEN  THE  RELIEF  TRUCK  COMES  TO  DISTRIB1    n:  SUPP1  II  S 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  SMOKES 


BY  GEORGE  J.  FISHER,  IVL  D. 


IS  it  harmful  to  smoke?  Does 
smoking  rest  one  or  does  it  tend 
to  make  a  man  irritable?  What  is 
the  effect  of  a  habit  which  is  so 
general?  Does  it  decrease  efficiency? 
Does  it  lower  vitality?  These  are  ques- 
tions I  have  tried  to  find  an  answer  for. 
No  one  had  in  my  judgment  given  an 
adequate  answer  to  them.  I  approached 
the  question  dispassionately,  for  I  am 
not  fanatic  about  the  matter.  I  simply 
wanted  to  know  the  truth  so  that  I 
would  know  how  to  advise  young  men 
accurately. 

For  the  past  four  years  I  have  had 
a  series  of  experiments  made  at  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  College  at  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Elmer  Berry,  upon  young  men 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
twenty-five,  men  of  exceptional  physical 
vigor  who  were  being  trained  as  phy- 
sical directors.  The  plan  in  the  experi- 
ments was  to  use  smokers  and  non- 
smokers  alike  so  as  to  note  the  effect  of 
smoking  on  each,  to  have  them  go  thru 
a  given  test  first  without  smoking  and 
then  try  the  same  test  after  smoking. 
As  a  rule  we  used  a  single  cigar  or  a 
cigaret. 

In  our  first  experiment  we  tested  the 
effect  of  smoking  a  cigar  on  the  heart 
rate  and  blood  pressure.  A  single  cigar 
increased  the  heart  rate  and  blood  pres- 
sure. The  most  significant  thing  about 
this  experiment  was  the  apparent  dis- 
turbance to  the  heart  in  that  it  took 
some  considerable  time  for  the  heart  to 
return  to  normal,  longer  than  we  could 
wait  to  measure. 

IN  the  next  experiment  a  year  later 
we  tried  to  go  into  this  problem  fur- 
ther and  gave  a  series  of  exercizes  be- 
fore and  after  smoking,  taking  as  be- 
fore the  heart  rate.  This  series  of  tests 
revealed  as  did  the  others  that  smokers 
have  a  higher  heart  rate  than  ncn- 
smokers  and  that  the  return  to  normal 
after  exercize  is  much  delayed  after 
smoking.  For  illustration,  in  74  out  of 
118  smoking  tests,  or  62.72  per  cent, 
the  heart  rate  was  increased  and  did 
not  return  to  normal  in  fifteen  minutes. 
In  72  out  of  74  tests  in  which  the  men 
did  not  smoke  fully  97  per  cent  did 
return  to  normal  in  less  than  fifteen 
minutes,  the  average  time  being  only 
five  minutes.  The  smoker  does  not  be- 
come fully  habituated  to  smoking. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  latter  test 
was  given  some  tests  in  muscular  pre- 
cision were  made  by  having  the  men 
draw  lines  with  a  pen  on  a  chart  be- 
tween narrow  columns.  Every  time  the 
sides  were  touched  an  error  was  regis- 
tered. To  test  the  large  muscular  co- 
ordinations the  men  were  required  to 
lunge  at  a  target  with  a  fencing  foil. 
In  these  two  tests  all  the  men  showed 
a  loss  in  precision.  This  was  a  great 
surprize  to  us.  I  did  not  dream  that  a 
single  cigar  or  the  smoking  of  twe 
cigars  which  were  used  in  the  target 
thrust  would  show  any  appreciable 
effect. 
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This  led  us  in  our  next  experiment 
to  make  some  experiments  on  the  effects 
of  smoking  upon  baseball  pitching. 
Twelve  men,  all -baseball  players,  both 
smokers  and  non-smokers,  were  used. 
The  men  in  the  tests  had  ten  throws 
at  a  target  which  were  recorded.  Then 
each  thrower  smoked  a  cigar,  taking 
thirty  minutes  for  the  purpose,  after 
which  they  had  ten  more  throws  which 
were  recorded.  In  another  test  the  men 
rested  in  the  thirty  minute  interval  in- 
stead of  smoking.  In  another  test  the 
men  smoked  two  cigars,  using  sixty 
minutes  between  the  throws.  In  this  way- 
it  was  clearly  discovered  what  effect 
resting  or  smoking  one  cigar  or  smok- 
ing two  cigars  had  upon  accuracy  in 
pitching.  An  official  baseball  was  used, 
fast,  straight  balls  were  thrown,  the 
men  winding  up  for  the  throw  as  base- 
ball pitchers  do.  The  chart  on  this  page 
shows  the  group  averages  of  the  men 
in  Test  A  after  smoking  one  cigar,  in 
Test  B  after  smoking  two  cigars,  in 
Test  C  when  resting  and  not  smoking. 
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efoiie  Smoking        bu,«.m..mApter  Smoking 

In  Test  A,  after  smoking  one  cigar, 
there  was  a  loss  of  twelve  per  cent  in 
accuracy.  In  Test  B,  after  smoking  two 
cigars,  there  was  a  loss  of  14%  per 
cent.  In  Test  C,  during  which  no  cigars 
were  smoked,  there  was  an  increase  in 
accuracy  of  nine  per  cent,  so  that  the 
real  effect  of  the  smoking  should  be 
judged  by  comparing  the  scores  made 
after  a  rest  and  those  after  smoking. 

We  then  determined  upon  a  further 
test  of  coordination  and  because  of  the 
interest  in  the  war  we  selected  rifle 
shooting.  The  Wesson  Revolver  Club 
Range  of  Springfield  was  used  and  Mr. 
Wesson  furnished  the  rifles  and  ammu- 
nition. Five  shots  at  a  target  twenty 
yards  distant  were  fired,  then  either  a 
rest  or  smoking  was  indulged  in,  then 
five  more  shots  were  fired.  The  prone 
position  was  used.  Five  tests  were  made 
in  the  first  test;  the  men  rested  thirty 
minutes  between  the  two  periods  of 
shooting.  In  the  second  the  men  smoked 
one  cigar,  in  the  third  test  two  cigars 
were  used  in  a  period  of  sixty  minutes, 
in  the  fourth  test  two  cigarets  were 
used,  in  the  fifth  the  men  again  rested. 


Briefly  the  results  were  these.  In  test 
number  one,  when  the  men  did  not 
smoke,  they  showed  an  increase  in  ac- 
curacy of  seven  per  cent.  In  the  second 
test,  after  smoking  one  cigar,  there  was 
a  loss  in  accuracy  of  4.8  per  cent.  In 
the  third  test,  in  which  the  men  smoked 
two  cigars,  there  was  a  loss  in  accuracy 
of  six  per  ment.  In  the  fourth  experi- 
ment, after  smoking  two  cigarets,  there 
was  a  loss  in  scoring  of  1.8  per  cent. 
In  the  fifth  experiment,  in  which  the 
men  did  not  smoke,  there  was  a  gain  in 
accuracy. 

THESE  tests  which  I  have  been  hav- 
ing made,  covering  a  number  of 
years,  are  exceedingly  interesting.  I  do 
not  claim  they  are  conclusive. 

As  far  as  we  have  gone,  however,  we 
seem  to  be  compelled  to  believe  that 
smoking  is  not  beneficial.  It  quickens 
the  heart  rate,  affects  in  slight  degree 
the  blood  pressure,  disturbs  the  circu- 
latory apparatus  so  that  it  takes  some 
considerable  time  for  the  heart  to  re- 
turn to  normal.  Smoking  affects  muscu- 
lar precision  in  such  fine  movements  as 
writing  and  in  such  larger  movements 
as  lunging  at  a  target  with  a  fencing 
foil  or  in  baseball  pitching  and  also  in 
rifle  shooting. 

These  experiments  were  made  upon 
men  twenty-one  to  twenty-five  of  un- 
usual physique,  men  accustomed  to 
smoking  and  those  unaccustomed; 
both  groups  were  affected  and  in  all 
the  experiments  there  was  a  remarkable 
consistency  in  the  character  of  the  re- 
sults obtained.  The  case  seems  to  be 
against  tobacco. 

In  the  light  of  such  facts  as  these 
what  should  be  our  attitude  in  furnish- 
ing tobacco  to  soldiers?  If  smoking  dis- 
turbs the  heart,  what  effect  will  it  have 
on  endurance?  If  smoking  affects  ac- 
curacy in  baseball  pitching,  what  will 
be  the  effect  upon  bomb  throwing?  If 
smoking  makes  for  inaccuracy  in  lung- 
ing at  a  target,  what  will  be  the  effect 
in  lunging  at  an  enemy  with  a  bayonet? 
And  if  men,  after  smoking,  do  not  shoot 
as  well  at  twenty  yards,  what  will  be 
the  result  at  a  greater  distance? 

These  experiments  were  made  in  a# 
well-ventilated  place  in  each  instance 
and  after  the  men  had  smoked  but  one 
or  at  most  two  cigars,  and  two  cigars 
were  more  severe  than  one.  Most  men 
do  not  stop  with  one  or  two  cigars,  but 
have  a  tendency  toward  many  in  a  day. 

I  am  not  willing  to  say  that  soldiers 
should  not  smoke.  Those  habituated  to 
it  seemingly  get  great  comfort  from 
smoking.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
we  should  encourage  them  to  smoke  in- 
cessantly nor  incite  the  young  soldier 
who  has  never  smoked  to  indulge.  I  am 
wondering  whether  special  funds  for  to- 
bacco are  wise  and  I  question  the  wis- 
dom of  placing  tobacco  in  every  com- 
fort kit.  We  take  it  for  granted  that 
a  soldier  will  smoke.  We  are  urging 
him  to  do  so,  and  incidentally  I  believe 
we  are  doing  harm. 

New  York  City 


PHANTASMS    OF    WAR 

Sugar 

BY    AMY     LOWELL 


"'There  is  no  sugar,"  said  my  cook, 

"Even  the  sugar-bowls  are  all  empty." 

"There  is  no  sugar,"  said  the  grocer, 

"And  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  there  will  be  any." 

No  sugar! 

It  is  inconceivable. 

We  have  always  had  sugar. 

From  Liverpool  to  Nagasaki, 

From  Odessa  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

Peoples  may  differ  as  to  creeds  and  customs, 

But  the  whole  world  agrees  about  sugar. 

Tea,  chocolate,  coffee: 

That  is  character,  or  perhaps,  climate. 

But  sugar! 

Lump. 

Granulated. 

Powdered. 

Cut  into  slabs  by  mechanical  processes. 

Sliced  from  sugar  loaves  with  a  kitchen  knife. 

Melted, 

Spun, 

Glazed, 

Twisted, 

Run  off  as  molasses, 

Strained  thru  silver  sifters, 

Stirred  into  puddings, 

Beaten  up  with  whips, 

Coral  tinted  and  sprinkled  over  meringues. 

Why,  the  word  means  honey, 

And  yellow  striped  bees  across  a  slant  of  sunshine! 

Through  the  twisted  letters,  bees  crawl, 

Emerging  from  a  fox-glove  bell, 

Striking  the   magnificence   of   gold   and   black    agamst    its 

spotted  mauve. 
Humming-birds  quiver  before  nasturtiums, 
Vibrating — green — red — black — green. 
Long  tongues  spear  the  heart  of  nasturtiums. 
A  handful  of  seeds, 
A  penny  packet  to  turn  into  sugar. 
And  yet  there  is  none! 
Not  a  pinch  at  the  bottom  of  any  of  the  sugar-bowls. 

What  is  Cuba  doing, 

Or  Brazil? 

Are  all  the  sugar-canes  cut  down? 

Where  are  the  pointed  hats 

And  the  red  bandannas? 

Where  are  the  stevedores, 

With  rings  in  their  ears, 

Carrying  long  sugar-sacks  up  a  wooden  plank? 

Where  are  the  chains  and  the  donkey-engines 

Dumping  sugar  into  holds? 

What  is  the  Panama  Canal  thinking  of 

Not  to  open  free  to  the  sugar  ships? 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five, 

Tally  with  your  chalk  on  an  old  board  as  they  swing  them 

down. 
Skin  the  eyes  of  the  look-out, 
Snap  him  into  a  taut  wire 
Spearing  for  submarines. 
Scrutinize  the  barometer 
A  hundred  times  a  day. 

Set  your  fore-foot  dancing  thru  the  blue,  hot  sea 
So  fast,  it  cuts  a  swimming  eel  fairly  amidships, 
Severs  him  double, 
And  skims  thru  his  division 
Point  perfect  for  Long  Wharf. 

Wide  plains, 

With  little  red  balls  under  them. 

Beets  like  a  hidden  pavement  under  the  plains. 

A   Roman  floor  forsooth ! 

Do  mosaics  have  any  colors  to  equal  these? 

Red  as  the  eyes  of  cats  in  firelight, 

As  carbuncles  under  a  lemon  moon, 

As  the  sun  swirling  out  of  a  foggy  sky. 

Round  as  apples, 

Footed  as  tops, 

You  spin  yourselves  deep  into  the  earth 

And  swell  and  fatten. 

Sugar  in  a  crimson  coat, 


Leaping,  green-feathered,  at  the  sun, 

Waving  and  nickering, 

Tempting  the   rabbits. 

Top-shaped  beets 

Taking  their  ease  in  open  cars. 

Rail-run  beets,  slowly  jerking  and  stopping, 

Progressing  across  a  continent. 

The  refineries  would  give  gold  for  you, 

The  groceries  are  gaping. 

Hurry,  Beets! 

Or  we  shall  repudiate  you  and  take  to  carrots. 

Your  little  pointed  noses  will  all  go  out  of  joint, 

And  you  will  rot  on  sidings 

If  you  wait  too  long. 

Sugar! 

Sugar ! 

Tall  blue  cones  of  sugar 

Gazing  down  from  the  shelves  of  grocers'  shops. 

Lines  of  sugar-barrels  ranged  on  the  wide  floors  of  wan 

houses. 
Soft  little  five-pound  sacks  of  sugar, 
Yielding  as  a  kitten  when  you  lift  them. 
Sugar  cubes  crowning  cut-glass  dishes. 
Sugar  oozing  out  of  fruits  and  trees, 
Heaping  up  in  flowers, 
Dripping  from  the  legs  of  insects. 
Cinnamon,  allspice,  mace,  and  nutmeg, 
But  above  all, 
Sugar! 

Think  of  the  desserts  of  a  century. 
Think  of  the  currant  cakes  and  cookies, 
Of  the  syllabubs,  and  tarts,  and  pastries. 
Imagine  all  civilization  crystallized  into  sugar: 
Sherbets  of  Smyrna  and  India, 
Almond  paste  of  Germany, 
Brioches  and  ba-bas  of  France, 
Bath-buns  and  plum-cake  of  England. 
Reflect  on  the  delicacy  of  syrups — rose — mulberry, 
On  the  grace  of  candied  violets, 
On  the  square  vigor  of  peppermint  drops, 
On  the  exotic  taste  of  Turkish  delight. 
Consider  the  honey  and   eels   of  ancient   Rome, 
The  sweet  poisons  of  the  Renaissance, 
Napoleon  stirring  his  coffee  and  manoeuvring  wooden  so.- 

diers, 
Hawthorne  buying  black-jacks    • 
On  his  way  to  his  office 
In  the  Salem  Custom  House. 
Stirrup-cups  and  christenings, 
Wakes,  and  weddings,  and  festivals. 
Sugar  in  spirit-boats  adrift  on  the  rivers  of  Japan; 
Confections   hammered   into  coffins   and   sealed    in    hall 

painted  granite; 
Sweetened  wine,  poured  upon  the  feet  of  idols, 
Cooled  by  the  faint  wind  of  feathered  fans; 
Sweetened  bread,  eaten  to  the  sound  of  chanting, 
Turned  flesh  and  symbol  at  the  tinkling  of  a  bell. 
Out  of  chaos  to  candy: 
A  march  of  sugar. 
From  East  to  West, 

Marching  in  the  pouches  of  the  immigrants. 
Wars  were  fought  for  the  Spice  Islands. 
Now  war  has  revenged  itself  in  sugar. 

Dust  sticks  to  the  wheels  of  the  factories, 

The  wharves  are  deserted, 

The  freight  cars  are  heaped  with  ammunition. 

So  the  order  of  the  world  is  changed : 

Sugar  first, 

And  afterwards? 

The  sugar-bowls  are  all  empty, 

And  the  grocer  says  he  does  not  know  when  he  will  be  able 

to  fill  them. 
Ah  well,  my  friends,  these  things  do  not  really  matter. 
There  is  still  the  thunder-colored  aconite, 
And  gentian,  and  rue,  for  bees. 
And  there  are  still  the  blood-skinned  licet-. 
Waiting  to  be  crushed,  pulped,  and  eaten. 
Thunder-sugar — blood-SUgar — 
Monumentum  cere  perennhts. 
War! 
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So  I  felt  scandalized  by  you*  picture  and 
am  glad  to  know  that  Robert  Lincoln  feels 
just  as  I  do.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  all  his  in- 
timate friends,  I  think,  were  satisfied  with 
Carpenter's  picture.  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
any,  but  like  the  Chicago  one  best.  That 
neck  df  Mr.  Lincoln  in  your  picture  of  a 
few  months  ago  is  a  sure  enough  cartoon. 

James  Raley 
San  Antonio,  Texas 

We  have  also  the  testimony  of  a  feminine 
eye-witness  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate: 
As  a  girl  of  thirteen  I  once  saw  and 
heard  our  immortal  Lincoln.  It  was  during 
the  senatorial  campaign  of  1858.  My  father 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Illinois  legisla- 
ture in  1S56  and  1S57,  representing  for  his 
district  the  young  Republican  party. 

Lincoln  was  then  a  member  of  the 
Springfield  Bar  and  the  astute  and  trusted 
adviser  of  the  hard-pushed  Republicans. 
My  father's  acquaintance  with  him  at  that 
time  laid  the  foundation  for  a  lifelong  rev- 
erent and  admiring  affection  for  the  great 
man,  and  the  children  of  his  family  grew 
up  loving  and  honoring  him.  To  have  stood 
before  him  and  listened  to  his  earnest  words 
and  to  have  been  able  to  carry  ever  after 
the  memory  of  the  face  and  form  I  count 
one  of  the  important  experiences  of  my 
life.  The  Barnard  statue,  as  it  appears 
from  the  printed  reproductions,  seems  to 
me  a  gross  and  impertinent  caricature  to 
be  characterized  precisely  by  the  words 
which  Mr.  Robert  Lincoln  has  used. 

Maude  Little  Mact 
Grinnell,  Iowa 

A  retired  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  United 
States  Army  who  knew  Lincoln  says: 

Almost  four  years  I  was  a  Lincoln  sol- 
dier. I  shook  hands  with  him  in  1861,  saw 
him  at  Antietam  in  1S62,  saw  him  twice 
at  Fredericksburg  in  186.3  and  again  in 
1865,  near  Petersburg.  Barnard  may  have 
the  Lincoln  soul  in  his  younger  manhood, 
but  he  has  made  a  disgraceful  botch  of 
Lincoln  the  President,  the  kind  of  a  Lin- 
coln the  world  wants  to  hear  about  and 
remember.  J.  A.  Watrous 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
We  must,  of  course,  give  precedence  to 
the    few    now    living    who    remember    the 
martyred  President  as  he  was : 

In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1862-3  I  had 
charge  of  a  ward  of  wounded  men  in  the 
Patent  Office  Hospital.  In  those  days  the 
President  held  occasional  evening  recep- 
tions for  the  public,  called  then  "levees." 
Going,  with  one  of  my  nurses,  on  a  certain 
occasion,  I  had  several  opportunities  to 
study  the  face  and  form  of  Lincoln — twice 
as  he  stood  in  the  reception  line,  once  as 
he  sat  alone  in  another  room,  and  again 
in  the  great  East  Room  as  he  chatted  with 
Secretary  Chase  and  his  daughter.  Memory 
recalls  the  impression  of  strength,  dignify, 
nobility.  Nothing  in  the  Barnard  statue, 
either  in  face  or  form,  corresponds  to  this 
recollection.  Nor  indeed  do  any  of  the 
statues  you  present  fully  meet  this  mental 
image — those  of  St.  Gaudens  and  Borg- 
Iiimi  perhaps  coming  nearest.  Surely  the 
English  people  must  wish  to  see  Lincoln 
as  he  was  in  the  days  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  certainly  the  Barnard  statue  does  not 
so  represent  him. 

William  Hoyt  Coleman 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Graham,  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  State  Women's  Relief  Corps  Home, 
reports  that  Mrs.  Graham,  who  saw  Lin- 
coln several  times  in  Washington,  prefers 
the  St.  Gaudens  statue,  and  he  adds: 

Let  me  say  to  Mr.  Barnard  that  no  man 
who  ever  Bwung  .-in  ax  or  sledge  assumes 
the  cringing  clodhopper  attitude  shown  by 
the  bent  knees  of  his  statue:  nor  do  men 
who  have  been  active  physically  or  as  pub- 
lic speakers,  and  who  have  red  blood  in 
their  veins,  when  standing,  take  the  posi- 
tion given  the  hands. 

Our  doctor's  criticism  is  that  such  a  posi- 


(Continucd  from  page  591) 

tiou  is  feminine.  In. my  opinion,  the  shape 
of  the  head  and  the  expression  of  the  face 
is  second  only,  among  the  statues  shown, 
to  the  French  statue,  in  its  unlikeness  To 
the  man.  (He  never  posed.)  I  regret  to 
learn  .  that  this  statue  is  to  occupy  so 
prominent  a  place  in  Washington. 
Oxford,  New  York  J.  S.  Graham 

The  Quartermaster  of  the  Phil  Sheridan 
Post  No.  4,  G.  A.  R.,  sends  us  a  vote  for 
Barnard  and  also  a  Lincoln  anecdote.  But 
are  we  to  understand  that  the  Barnard 
statue  represents  Lincoln  in  the  attitude 
of  making  that  remark? 

I  knew  him  as  a  citizen  at  Springfield 
in  1858;  later  he  was  a  business  caller  in 
the  office  of  the  Lincoln  Herald,  of  which 
I  was  publisher  ;  heard  him  make  a  politi- 
cal speech  during  the  same  year.  After  the 
election  in  1858,  in  which  Mr.  Douglas  de- 
feated Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Lincoln  visited  Colonel  Baker,  editor  of 
the  Springfield  Journal,  where  I  heard  him 
make  the  characteristic  remark  :  "I  feel 
like  the  boy  who  stubbed  his  toe — I  am 
too  big  to  cry,  and  too  badly  hurt  to 
laugh." 

My  choice  among  these  pictures  is  the 
Laniard  statue.  Charles  A.  Clark 

Boise,  Idaho 

But  some  people  feel  differently  about  it : 
The     Barnard     statue     is     "Impossible." 

Looks   like   he    had   the   stomach   ache   and 

was  trying  to  conceal  it. 

David  Y.  Thomas 
Fayctteville,  Arkansas 

Personally,  I  admire  the  Barnard  statue 
greatly,  but  think  it  might  be  misinterpret- 
ed  in   Europe.    ( I   overheard   an   irreverent 
Juniorterin  it  "the  Barnyard  Lincoln.") 
Ethel  R.  Farnham 

Nevada   City,   California 

St.  Gaudens  represents  Lincoln  as  a  dig- 
nified statesman — the  isolated  Lincoln, 
whose  greatness  we  could  not  fathom — the 
lonely  Lincoln  who  sought  no  one's  advice 
but  settled  the  nation's  great  problems  thru 
painful  meditation. 

Barnard  in  his  attempt  to  give  us  the 
Lincoln  we  love,  goes  to  the  other  extreme 
and  accentuates  the  ungainly  features,  es- 
pecially the  body  and  neck.  The  face  is 
excellent,  and  if  I  could  put  the  head  of 
Barnard's  work  on  the  body  of  St.  Gau- 
dens' representation,  I  would  choose  this 
composition.  Arthur  S.  Erickson 

Los  Altos,   California 

Here  is  a  new  candidate  brought  into 
the  field: 

In  the  State  House  grounds  the  founda- 
tions are  in  progress  for  a  statue  of  Lin- 
coln made  by  O'Conner.  The  committee 
chosen  to  visit  his  home  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  before  the  full  decision 
of  acceptance,  were  unanimous  in  their  ad- 
miration and  praises  of  it.  Why  not  suggest 
an  investigation  of  this  statue  before  ac- 
cepting another?  Nettie  O.  Down 

t<[jiingltcld,  Illinois 

From  an  artist  born  in  Europe  and 
brought  up  close  to  the  old  masters  comes 
this   opinion  : 

I    dislike    the    Barnard    statue    intensely 
the   more   that  it  is  a   likeness,   but   carica- 
tured   by    this   modern    effort  to   astonish 
unwholesomely  if  it  can't  be  done  worthily. 

I  am  not  surprized  that  Lincoln's  son 
repudiates  this  monstrous  affectation  of  the 
would-be  great  sculptor — the  elongation  of 
the  already  unnaturally  long  throat,  the  at- 
titude of  Puvis  de  Chavannes's  sickly  lisher- 
man — one  that  you  feel  sure  if  you  are 
pensive  that  Lincoln  never  took — the  "bee- 
tle crushers"  for  feet !  Every  physi- 
cal fault  exaggerated,  and  the  real  salient 
energy  and  modesty  of  the  man  left 
out.  Florence  McKurin 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Gutzon    Borglum,    the    cowboy    sculptor, 


has    admirers    as    fervent    as    George    Bar- 
nard : 

I  choose  the  Borglum  statue,  and  how 
anyone  should  for  a  moment  hesitate,  in 
considering  any  other,  is  inconceivable  to 
me,  for  here  we  have  Abraham  Lincoln 
sitting  among  the  people  whom  he  loved, 
not  standing  on  a  pedestal  above  them. 
And  here  we  see  him  as  we  have  always 
known  him,  sweet-spirited,  patient,  kind 
— ready  to  give  comfort,  encouragement — 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  of  high  ideals.  The 
ease  in  which  he  is  here  sitting  is  in  it- 
self a  wonderful  piece  of  work.  In  every 
way  does  it  stand  out  in  sharp  contrast  to 
that  of  Barnard's. 

Mrs.  Warren  D.  Hall 

Montgomery,  Alabama 

Where  it  is  in  a  way  to  be  a  gift  from 
one  nation  to  another  nation,  it  is  vital 
that  it  should  not  be  a  statue  to  which  any 
considerable  number  of  people  object.  The 
Barnard  statue  certainly  brings  out  many 
of  the  homely  qualities  of  Lincoln  and 
would  be  a  desirable  statue  to  have  placed 
near  his  birthplace,  but  is  wholly  unsuited 
to  have  placed  in  London.  D.  King. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

We  have  placed  the  Edinburgh  Memorial 
first,  for  obvious  reasons  ;  altho  technically 
it  is  inferior  to  the  Barnard  statue,  which 
represents  forcibly,  no  doubt,  the  Lincoln 
of  the  backwoods ;  but  it  is  the  figure  of  a 
John  Brown  type  of  man,  fanatical  in  its 
seriousness,  and  without  a  trace  of  a  sense 
of  humor,  even  in  the  pose,  while  he  lost 
it  wholly  in  his  face,  altho  the  photograph 
showing  the  left  side  is  truer  to  the  pic- 
ture of  Lincoln  than  the  cut  showing  the 
right  side. 

We  have  placed  the  Ball  statue  second, 
<>n  account  of  the  sculptor's  good  inten- 
tions, which  were  more  nearly  realized 
than   those  of  Barnard.- 

Third  comes  the  Barnard  statue,  wish- 
ing most  heartily  that  he  had  not  so  near- 
ly deserved  Mr.  Ruckstuhl's  editorial  bil- 
lingsgate in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the 
figure.  He  certainly  is  a  clodhopper  from 
the  hands  down,  and  a  prisoner  at  the  bar 
from  the  hands  up — a  protestant  in  any 
line ;  only  the  handcuffs  are  needed. 

Edwin  A.  Moore 

Kensington,   Connecticut 

We  will  conclude  these  citations  with 
the  exceptionally  competent  opinion  of  the 
author  of  "Personal  Recollections  of  Lin- 
coln," which  we  reviewed  in  our  issue  of 
October  9,  1916. 

Mr.  Barnard's  mother  was  born  in 
Springfield,  Illinois,  and  his  grandfather 
was  George  G.  Grubb,  a  skilled  bridge  build- 
er whom  I  recalled  in  my  memory  of  seventy 
years  ago  when  I  went  with  my  father, 
whose  official  duties  required  his  inspec- 
tion and  payment  for  several  of  the  wide- 
span  bridges  that  were  the  first  of  that 
special  construction  erected  over  streams 
in  Illinois.  These  relations  in  my  early 
years  caused  me  to  feel  at  liberty  to  write 
Mr.  Barnard,  asking  the  favor  of  an  ap- 
proved cut,  or  photograph,  of  his  model 
of  the  slatue  and  at  the  same  time  I  called 
his  attention  to  Mr.  White's  criticism  an 
referred  him  to  my  own  description  of  Lin- 
coln's physical  vigor  and  well  muscled  body 
as  described  in  my  "Personal  Recollections, 
of  Abraham   Lincoln." 

Mr.  Barnard  very  graciously  responded 
to  my  letter.  This  reply  I  take  the  liberty 
of  giving  here : 

454   Fort  Washington    Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Rankin: 

Had  I  known  such  a  "kin"  to  Lincoln  were 
alive   I  should   certainly  have   prone  to   him. 

The  next  best  is  to  read  your  book,  which  I 
have   ordered   at   once. 

The  letter  you  wrote  and  the  kindness  it  ex- 
prest    I    am    deeply    grateful    for. 

Did  you  know  my  grandfather,  George  (Grey) 
Grubb,  who  lived  in  Springfield  in  Lincoln  days 
and  was  a  friend  of  Lincoln's.  My  mother,  too, 
was    born    in    your    town.    I    am   sending    you    a 
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photograph  of  "Abraham  Lincoln"  from  my 
bronze  statue  (going  to  Cincinnati).  This  statue 
is  already  done ;  the  great  head,  fifteen  feet 
high,    I   am   now    at.  . 

My  vision  of  Lincoln  is  far  from  the  official 
Lincoln.  Neither  his  soul  nor  heart  nor  body 
could  be  official.  They  were  heroically  human. 
How  I  wish  I  could  drop  in  and  talk  with  you. 
It  is  a  great  page  torn  from  my  life  not  to  be 
able  to  do  this — perhaps  this  summer  I  may  be 
able  to.  Most  gratefully  yours, 

January  15,   1917.        George  Grey  Barnard. 

On  a  careful  view  of  the  photo- 
graph I  felt  such  keen  disappoint- 
ment about  Barnard's  conception  and  im- 
aginary presentment  of  Lincoln  that  I 
could  not  write  the  sculptor  my  serious 
disapproval  of  Ids  work,  which  in  nearly 
every  particular  distorted  and  minimized 
the  vigorous  and  forceful  Lincoln  I  had 
known  from  1S47  to  1861,  and  had  been 
so  close  to  as  a  student  in  his  law  office 
the  last  three  years  he  was  in  Springfield. 
I  had  also  looked  for  a  reply  from  Mr. 
Barnard  to  my  citations  in  my  book,  which 
he  had  in  his  letter  to  me  said  he  would 
'"immediately  send  out  and  get."  No  fur- 
ther word  ever  came  to  me  from  him.  In 
the  words  of  President  Lincoln's  son,  Robert 
T.  Lincoln :  "He  had  scorned  the  use  of 
the  many  existing  photographs  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  taken  as  a  model  for  his 
figure  a  man  chosen  by  him  for  the  curi- 
ous artistic  reasons  that  he  was  six  feet 
four  and  one-half  inches  in  height ;  was 
born  on  a  farm  fifteen  miles  from  where 
Lincoln  was  born  ;  was  about  forty  years 
of  age,  and  had  been  splitting  rails  all  his 
life.  The  result  is  a  monstrous  figure, 
which  is  grotesque  as  a  likeness  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  defamatory  as  an  effigy." 
Henry.  B.  Rankin 
Springfield,  Illinois 

In  The  Independent  of  February  we 
gave  a  full  page  illustration  of  the  Bar- 
nard statue  and  an  interview  with  the 
sculptor.  In  the  issue  of  November  3  we 
told  of  the  opposition  it  had  aroused. 
Here  we  need  only  add  that  the  Council 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  has 
declared  its  disapproval  of  the  Barnard 
statue  with  the  words : 

In  a  work  of  this  kind  all  must  agree 
that  character  and  likeness  are  essentials. 
But  to  us  this  presentation  does  not  con- 
vey the  recognized  characteristics  of  Lin- 
coln. In  it  we  are  unable  to  discern  evi- 
dence of  his  genius  or  humor  or  any  of 
those  lofty  qualities  which  are  invariably 
associated  with  his  great  name. 

But  all  this  criticism  of  the  Barnard 
work  has  not  shaken  the  faith  of  either 
the  American  Peace  Centenary  Committee 
that  gives  the  statue  or  the  British  com- 
mittee that  receives  it.  The  secretary  of 
the  latter  says': 

The  British  committee  will  stand  by  its  accept- 
ance of  the  American  committee's  generous  gift 
of  the  Barnard  statue,  and  in  due  course  and  at 
the  proper  time  this  statue  will  be  erected  in 
London,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  warmly 
welcomed    there. 

I  think  we  have  the  right  to  say  to  the  critics 
of  the  Barnard  work  that  they  should  give  fair 
p!ay  in  the  first  place  to  the  American  and 
British  committees,  thru  whom  this  project  was 
initiated;  in  the  second  place  to  Mr.  Charles 
Phelps  Taft,  who  is  by  no  means  a  novice  in 
relation  to  good  and  bad  art,  and  in  the  third 
place,  to  Mr.  George  Grey  Barnard,  who  is  a 
sculptor  whose  works  are  perfectly  well  able  to 
be  their  own  vindication,  both  in  Europe  and 
America. 

Altho  we  have  thus  impartially  pre- 
sented the  views  on  both  sides  of  the  dis- 
cussion, it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the 
editor  has  no  opinion  of  his  own.  Wr  hold 
very  decided  views  on  the  subject  and  we 
have  exprest  them  in  the  only  proper  way 
— that  is,  by  casting  our  vote  in  with  those 
of  our  readers  in  the  sum  total  given  above. 

May  we  also  add  Hint  altho  the  question 
seems  to  be  settled  so  far  as  the  Barnard 
statue  is  concerned,  since  this  is  ready  for 
shipment  as  soon  as  shiproom  can  be  found, 
it  is  open  to  the  admirers  of  the  St.  (Gul- 
dens or  any  Other  Statue  to  imitate  i\Ir. 
Taft's  generosity  and  send  to  London. 
Paris  and  Petrograd  their  own  ideal  of 
Lincoln. 


AN  INVITING  EXTERIOR. 

should  mean  an  hospitable  interior.  No  one  factor  is 
more  necessary  to  a  warm,  home^like  insidVthe'house 
atmosphere  than  perfect  woodwork.  Above  all,  be^ 
ware  of  dead4ooking  trim  which  will  neutralize  every 
attempt  to  carry  out  your  chosen  decorative  scheme. 

ARKANSAS  SOFT  PINE 

affords  particular  home  builders  the  ideal  woodwork 
for  rich  browns,  deep  mahogany  or  dainty  silver  gray 
and  enamel  tints.  It  is  free  from  every  deterrent  ef' 
feet  on  stains  or  enamel. 

Our  book  explaining  why  and  how  will  be  sent 
On  request.  If  interested  in  home  plans,  let  us 
know  at  once.  Arkansas  Soft  Pine  is  Trade 
Marked  and  sold  by  dealers  East  of  the  Rockies. 


ARKANSAS  SOFT  PINE  BUREAU 

845  BANK.  OF  COMMERCE  BUILDING 
LITTLE  ROCK  ■  ARKANSAS 


3G3u3:^? 


\^ZfM&G*rc?% 


Vml  us  false  teeth  in  any  shape. 
Diamonds,  watches  fold,  silver  or 
platinum.  Jewelry. new  or  broken. 
SfcfSSE  P18_E1  Ma2nct0  Points.  We  send  cash  by 
•  UK  U*»  return  mail  and  hold  your  goods 
8»  Jfc  g  ffi|2  10  days.  We  will  return  them  at 
ST*"®  SB  «9  B&  our  expense  if  our  otter  is  refused 
SPJ1!?IE  "SPSwS  as  uns  ''slactory.  Est.  1S99. 
I  iiSSt  1  If  LIBKRTY  REFINING  CO. 
I  P-432  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Memorial  Tablets 

JNO.  WILLIAMS.  INC. 
Established    187s 

Bronze    Foundry 

550  Weit  27th  St..  New  York 

ILLUSTRATED    BOOKLET    I 

LN       MEDALLION,      51        1M  11 
IV    CAST    D  00    POSTPAtD 


What  1 5c  S  You  g  Nation's 


Washington,  the  homo  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the 
nerve-center  of  civilization  ;  history  is  being 
made  at  this  world  capital.  The  Pathfinder's 
illustrated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear.  Im- 
partial and  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affairs 
during   these   strenuous,  epoch-making  days- 


which  Is  sincere,  reliable,  entertaining!  wholesome*  >■•< 

clearly,  (airly,  briefly -here  it  It.     Send  15c  t<-  ihoa  that  you  mlgl  (like 

weeks.    The  15c  docs  nut  repay  us.  but  wc  axe  uUU  tuiuvcitm  uc 


The  little  matter  of  15c  r  coin  wdl  bring  you  I  the  P  r 

13        •  ed  weekly,  p  t 

1  h<*  Nation's  center,  for  the  Nations  a  paper  thai  i  -i  the 

world  .mil  tells  the  truth  and  only  the  truth:  now  In  Its  23th  \r,\i.  i 
per  iii  is  the  bill  without  emptying  the  hi  but  $1  a  pear    1 1  \  i,ui 

■lie  wortdi  al  i ;M*nseJ 

of  time  or  money,  this  I  intipapen 

the  Pathfindt  < 

■    1  3 
The  Pathfinder,  Box,  39      , Washington,  D.  C. 
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require  dioersjf/ed investing 


fl  Our  library  on  diversified  investments 
is  universally  recognized  by  successful 
investors  of  prominence  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  stocks  and  bonds.  Any  of 
the  following  books  sent  free  upon  re- 
quest   for    54-IN,    stating    numbers: 

i.  Investor's   Pocket   Manual 

2.  Standard    Oil    Blue   Book 

3.  Independent    Oil    Book 

4.  Sugar    Stocks    Handbook 

5.  Copper    Stocks    Handbook 

6.  Motor   Stocks   Handbook 

7.  Silver    Stocks   Handbook 
S.  Tobacco    Stocks    Handbook 
9.  Steel    Stocks   Handbook. 

20.   Twenty  Payment  Booklet. 

1i  Free  service  is  continued  fortnightly 
by  mailing  our  publication, 

"Investment  Opportunities" 

also  by  correspondence  in  reply  to  all  inquiries 
made  of  our  Statistical  Department. 

**     Investment  Securities  4 


I 


(Established    1908) 
40  Exchange  Place  New  York 


f 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

lour  Per  Cent.  Collateral  Trust  Bonds 

Coupons    from    these    bonds,    payable    by    their 
terms    on    January    1,    1918,    at    the    office    of   the 
In  usurer    in    New    York,    will    be    paid    by    the 
Bankers  Trust   Company,    16    Wall    Street. 
G.    P.    MILNE,    Treasurer. 

American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Tuesday,  January  15,  1918, 
to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Monday,   December  31,   1917. 

G.  P.  MILNE,  Treasurer. 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation 

The  Directors  of  this  Corporation  have  de- 
clared a  quarterly  dividend  of  i^%  (.37'/i  cents 
jilt  share)  on  the  Preferred  capital  stock,  and 
a  dividend  of  2%  (50  cents  per  share)  on  the 
< 'nmmon  capital  stock,  both  payable  January  5, 
i9'8,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  December  18,  1917. 
L.   A.   COOLIDGE,   Treasurer. 

GERMAN   SAVINGS   BANK 

IN    THE    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK 
AN     AMERICAN     CORPORATION     CHARTERED 

BY  THE   STATE  OF   NEW  YORK,    1859. 
CORNER   FOURTH   AVENUE   AND   Mill   STREET 
Interest    at    the    rate   of 

FOUR    (!)    PER   CENTUM 
per    annum    will    be    credited    depositors    for    the 
m\    months    ending    December    31,    1917,    on    all 
entitled     thereto    under     the    By-laws,    not 

exceeding     'Mine     thousand      ($3,000)      Dollars     :itnl 

will    be   payable   on   nnd   after   January    21,    1918. 
Deposits    made   on    or   before   January    10,    1918, 
will   draw   interest    from   January   1,    1918. 

MONEY  IN  SAVINGS  HANKS  nnd  all  other 
property  of  subjects  of  Austria-Hungary  and  of 
(iermany,  who  reside  in  the  United  States,  has 
been  officially  declared  Inviolable  and  is  not 
liable  to  seizure  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  State-,. 

HUHF.KT    Cir.IJS,    President, 
A.    KOPPEL,    Treasurer. 

INSURANCE 

Service  of  The  Independent 

A  constantly  increasing  number  of  rend- 
ers are  securing  valuable  information 
through  the  Insurance  Service  Department 
conducted   bv   W.  K.   Underwood,   Director. 


FOOD  WILL  WIN  THE  WAR 

LESSONS  IN  AMERICA'S  PART  IN  THE  WORLD'S  FOOD  PROBLEM,  PREPARED 
BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  FOR  THE  INDEPENDENT 


What  Conservation  Means 


IN  last  week's  lesson  we  discussed  the 
reasons  why  conservation  of  food  is 
necessary,  the  causes  of  the  present 
shortage  of  food,  and  the  effort  now  being 
made  by  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration to  accomplish  the  necessary  results 
by  voluntary  effort  rather  than  by  compul- 
sion. 

Briefly,  conservation  means  toise  use. 
Now  wise  use  of  food  includes  the  follow- 
ing :  the  careful  selection,  preparation, 
cooking  and  serving  of  food ;  the  storing, 
canning,  preserving,  drying,  salting  and 
pickling  of  surplus  food  supplies. 

It  means  also  the  intelligent  substitution 
of  certain  foods  which  are  not  suitable  for 
shipment,  for  other  foods  which  are  needed 
for  our  soldiers  and  those  of  the  nations 
associated  with  us  in  the  war. 

To  do  these  things  we  need  only  mix  a 
little  brains  and  energy  with  our  patriot- 
ism. In  so  far  as  we  help  do  any  one  or 
more  of  these  we  have  helped  to  conserve 
food  and  to  win  the  war. 

The  United  States  Food  Administration 
asks  us  not  to  forget  that  we  owe  it  to  our 
country  and  to  ourselves  "to  eat  wisely 
and  well."  What  we  must  guard  against  is 
waste ;  and  what  we  must  learn  to  do  is  to 
use  food  substitutes.  When  we  study  the 
matter  we  will  find  that  some  of  us  are 
eating  more  than  we  need.  Some  of  us  are 
not.  Mr.  Hoover  says  that  70  per  cent  of 
our  people  are  "as  thrifty  and  careful  as 
any  in  the  world."  It  is  the  other  30  per 
cent  that  can  reduce  the  amount  they  eat 
and  cut  out  waste. 

From  the  standpoint  of  health,  sound 
economy  and  patriotism,  this  30  per  cent 
ought  to  bring  its  eating  down  to  a  scien- 
tific basis.  Overeating  and  waste  should  be 


abolished.  Small  savings  are  not  to  be 
despised.  Consider  this :  one  single  slice  of 
bread  wasted  or  saved  each  day  in  the 
22,000,000  homes  of  our  country  would 
amount  to  501,875,000  pound  loaves  of 
bread  a  year ;  a  pat  of  butter  wasted  or 
saved  each  day  would  amount  to  167,291,- 
545  pounds  a  year.  When  food  is  so  vital  a 
weapon  in  the  war  it  is  treason  to  waste  it. 

The  70  per  cent  who  are  as  thrifty  as 
they  know  how  to  be  cannot  well  eat  less. 
Indeed  they  are  not  expected  to  do  so.  But 
what  they  can  do  is  to  substitute  as  far  as 
possible  other  foods  for  certain  staples  so 
that  the  meat,  wheat,  sugar,  fats  and  dairy 
products  that  we  must  send  across  the 
ocean  may  be  released. 

To  conserve  as  we  should  we  will  have 
to  know  something  of  the  nature  of  foods, 
and  the  needs  of  the  body.  It  would  be  de- 
plorable if  thru  ignorance  we  went  without 
the  nourishment  we  ought  to  have.  From 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  from  the 
United  States  Food  Administration  pam- 
phlets can  be  obtained  telling  about  these 
very  matters.  Any  one  who  can  read  has 
no  reason  for  remaining  ignorant  about 
food  values  and  good  food  combinations. 
For  instance,  it  would  be  foolish  to  have 
potatoes,  rice  and  macaroni  at  the  same 
meal.  These  are  all  starchy  dishes  and  one 
at  a  meal  is  enough.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
patriotic  American  to  learn  what  the  vari- 
ous food  elements  are,  and  how  to  combine 
them  intelligently.  A  certain  amount  of 
each  we  must  have  or  lose  health  and 
strength. 

In  next  week's  lesson  we  will  discuss 
what  our  enemies  have  done  in  conserving 
food. 


THE  NEW  PLAYS 


What  Is  Your  Husband  Doing,  cheap 
and  suggestive  comedy.  (Thirty-seventh 
Street  Theater.) 

Business  Before  Pleasure  is  an  hilarious 
comedy — clever  and  absurd  situations — 
very  well  done.    (Eltinge  Theater.) 

V 'Elevation,  starring  Grace  George,  is  a 
war  melodrama  —  interesting  psychology 
and  cleverly  wrought.  Miss  George  is  ably 
supported.    ( Playhouse. ) 

The  Qipsy  Trail,  by  Robert  Harsam.  A 
genuinely  wholesome  comedy  of  pseudo-ad- 
venture and  romance.  Well  written  and 
well  acted.    (Plymouth   Theater.) 

Leave  It  to  Jane,  a  musical  comedy 
founded  on  George  Ade's  Indiana  classic 
"The  College  Widow."  The  music  is  as  full 
of  pep  and  zing  as  the  words  and  the 
words  are  the  abbreviated  text  of  "The 
College  Widow."  What  more  praise! 
(Longacre  Theater.) 

Jacques  Copcau  has  transported  his 
Theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier  from  Paris 
to  New  York  and  made  his  debut  with 
Moliere's  farce,  Lea  Fourberies  de  Scapin, 
famous  for  its  reiterated  line.  Que  diable 
allait-il  faire  dans  cette  galeret  The  Old 
Dovecote  may  play  an  important  role  in 
establishing  an  entente  eordiale  between 
America  and  France. 

The  Grass  Widow,  a  musical  comedy 
with  an  unattractive  plot,  but  fairly  witty. 


The  songs  are  catchy  and  the  effects  of 
chorus  and  dancing  are  good.  (Liberty 
Theater. ) 

The  new  Greenwich  Village  Theater  is 
a  tribute  to  the  Little  Theater  Movement. 
Of  a  group  of  three  interesting  plays 
Efficiency  is  predominant  and  gripping. 
(Greenwich  Village  Theater.) 

Mrs.  Fiske  says  Madame  Sand  is  just  the 
play  for  her — and  we  agree !  Written  with 
Phillip  Moeller's  usual  cleverness  and  ad- 
mirably cast.  Outside  the  title  role  the 
honors  go  to  Jose"  Reuben.  (Criterion 
Theater.) 

Justine  Johnstone  is  pretty.  And  T.  Roy 
Barnes  plays  the  part  of  The  Plot  with 
humor.  But  the  best  feature  in  Orer  the 
Top,  a  musical  revue,  is  the  American 
aeroplane  attack  on  the  German  trenches. 
(Forty-fourth   Street  Roof  Theater.) 

The  Washington  Square  Players'  best 
bill  of  the  season.  Neighbors,  by  Zona  Gale, 
and  The  Girl  in  the  Coffin,  by  Theodore 
Dreiser,  are  excellently  chosen  and  pro- 
duced. There  is  a  colorful  pantomime,  too, 
and  a  critic's  comedy.    (Comedy  Theater.) 

The  Wooing  of  Ere.  announced  by  the 
author,  J.  Hartley  Manners  as  a  "thoroly 
artificial  and  sentimental"  comedy,  affords 
Laurette  Taylor  a  not  unwholesome  me- 
dium for  bringing  out  the  "Old  Adam"  in 
herself  and  her  lover.  The  usual  insinuating 
sex  appeal.    (Liberty  Theater.) 
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UNCLE  SAM'S  BIG  JOB 

(Continued  from  page  585) 

made  some  careful  calculations  as  to  the 
number  of  people  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
investing  in  bonds,  and  that  number  ap- 
peared to  be  about  350,000.  Nine  million 
and  six  hundred  thousand  invested  in  this 
second  Liberty  Loan,  and  it  is  to  that  vast 
number  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  series 
of  loans  to  follow. 

Fortunately,  we  have  had  a  banking  sit- 
uation, a  banking  law,  which  permitted  us 
to  handle  the  vast  financial  transaction 
connected  with  these  loans.  All  these 
things  have  rested  on  this  Federal 
Reserve  Banking  System,  and  at  has 
been  of  the  most  incalculable  value 
to  the  country  and  to  our  finances 
that  we  have  been  able  to  handle  all  these 
big  transactions,  that  we  have  been  able 
to  meet  every  draft  that  has  been  made 
upon  the  banking  interests,  that  we  have 
been  able  to  discharge  all  these  obligations 
without  any  serious  difficulty.  The  wisdom 
and  strength  of  this  system  have  stood  a 
great  test.  But  there  are  greater  tests 
ahead.  In  the  next  twelve  months  a  number 
of  corporate  securities  are  going  to  mature. 
They  have  got  to  be  met.  Just  how  that  is 
going  to  be  done,  facing  as  we  must  the 
competition  of  the  Government  for  funds, 
just  how  corporations  are  going  to  be  sup- 
plied not  alone  with  the  funds  to  meet  ma- 
turing obligations,  but  the  funds  for  ex- 
pansion in  cases  where  expansion  is  neces- 
sary, all  that,  are  among  the  problems  that 
the  banking  community  must  meet.  They 
are  the  greatest  problems  they  ever  faced, 
but  I  believe  they  are  going  to  be  handled 
successfully. 

The  problems  of  the  banks,  the  problems 
of  the  financial  market,  are  greatly  com- 
I  Heated  by  this  railroad  situation  that  was 
with  us  before  the  war.  Now  the 
railroads,  if  they  are  to  be  put  in 
a  position  to  discharge  their  duties, 
need  a  billion  dollars  a  year  of  fresh  capi- 
tal. You  can  argue  that  the  rates  are  high 
enough,  that  their  control  is  wise,  that 
Congress  and  the  Commission  have  been 
just,  but  the  investor  does  not  think  so, 
and  unless  the  investor  can  be  convinced 
that  the  outlook  for  the  railroads  promises 
a  satisfactory  place  to  put  his  money,  he 
is  going  to  put  it  somewhere  else. 

Now  for  several  years  no  investor  has 
wanted  a  partnership  in  the  railroad  busi- 
ness. There  have  been  no  new  stock  issues 
to  speak  of.  This  lack  of  attractiveness  of 
partnership  has  led  to  an  increased  ratio  of 
bonds  to  stock,  until  the  roads  stand  on 
an  inverted  pyramid  :  the  base  of  the  stock 
is  too  small  for  the  load  of  bonded  obliga- 
tions that  they  carry.  The  situation  is  not 
stable,  but  they  must  have  this  fresh  capi- 
tal. Where  is  it  coming  from?  It  could 
come  from  the  Government.  There  is  talk 
now  of  the  Government  buying  some  large 
amount  of  equipment  and  selling  to  the 
railroads  on  time.  It  will  not  be  surprizing 
if  the  Government  do<>«  something  of  that 
sort.  But  friend  and  foe  alike  of  the  rail- 
roads, as  far  as  I  can  judge,  there  are  few 
who  want  Government  ownership  of  rail- 
roads. So  I  would  hazard  the  guess  that 
We  will  this  winter  sec  some  extremely  in- 
teresting developments,  and  it  may  be  quite 
possible  that  there  will  be  devised  some  plans 
pound  enough  so  that  the  public  confidence 
will  again  be  restored.  There  must  be  fun- 
damental changes.  The  situation  cannot 
Stand  still,  and  we  are  either  moving  in- 
evitably toward  a  Government  ownership 
that  the  Government  itself  does  not  wish 
to  undertake  the  responsibility  for,  <>r  we 
must  have  legislation  which  will  regain  for 
the  railroads  the  confidence  of  the  investor. 
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Annual  Discount  Sale 

of 

MANUFACTURED  FURS 
20%  to  33%%  Reduction 

C  C  SHAYNE  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers 

STRICTLY  RELIABLE  FURS 

126  West  42nd  Street 


]    New  York  City    [ 
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COLEMAN 
HOUSE 

ASBURY  PARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

A  magnificent  Hotel  with  an 
unobstructed  view  of  the 
Boardwalk  and  Ocean. 
Commending  itself  to  people 
of  refinement. 

Service  American  and  Euro- 
pean 

For  booklet  and  rates  write  to 
A.  M.  SEXTON,  Proprietor. 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.  THAYER,  M.D.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y..nearSaratOEaSprings, 
Refined  homelike,  well  equipped.  New  balh  houses,  swimming 
pool.     Electric  and  Nauheim  baths.     Booklets. 


BRIEFS    FOR 

DEBATE 


The     Single     Six-Year    Term     for 

President. 
The     California     Anti-Alien     Land 

Law. 
State  Constabularies. 
Independence  of  the  Philippines. 
The  City  Manager  Plan. 
Public  Defender. 
The  Gary  School  Plan. 
The  Death  Penalty. 
Price  Maintenance. 
Minimum  Wage  Legislation. 
Mothers'  Pensions. 
Convict  Labor  in  the  United  States. 
The  Problem  of  the  Trusts. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Both  sides  of  all  these  fourteen  de- 
bates will  be  furnished  for  only  25 
cents.  Address 

THE     INDEPENDENT 

119  W.     40TH    ST.,     NEW     YORK 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  Indeed  not  open  tn  criticism. 
Absolute  safety  is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  important. 
and  these  seem  incompatible.  Aside  from  gov- 
ernment  bonds,  the  return  under  which  Is 
small,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
than  an  annuity  with  the  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
eqnnl  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for 
savings,  or  invested  in  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $5,000  by 
a  man  aged  67  would  provide  an  annual  in- 
come of  $618.35  absolutely  bevond  question  oi 
doubt.  The  Annuity  Department.  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at  any  age,  male  or  female. 
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On  the 

International  Lessons 
(or  1918 

Over  two  million  copies  have  been  sold 
Forty-Fourth  Annual  Volume 
of  this  Great  Commentary 

THE  volume  for  1918  is  now 
ready,  with  many  new  and 
striding  features  made  possible 
by  the  Improved  Uniform 
Graded  Lessons. 
You  will  find  in  it  a  rare  comW- 
nation  of  carefully  culled  facts, 
explanations,  helpful  comments 
and  practical  suggestions  which 
will  make  the  lesson  a  pleasure 
to  teach  and  a  delight  and  inspi- 
ration to  the  class. 
Price,$l.  25;  net  delivered,  $1.35 

Send  for  sample  pages 


W.  A.  Wilde  Company 

Rnnd-McNally  Boildinf  Chicifo 

120  Boyliton  Street       -         -       Button 

For  sale  tit  all  bookstores 


Nuggets  of  Wisdom 

DR.  FRANK  CRANE,  whoso  articles 
have  gained  him  such  wide  popularity 
thru  the  newspaper  medium,  lias  published 
another  book.  Christmas  and  the  Tear 
Round.  In  the  first  essay,  "Christinas 
Means  the  Indestructibility  of  Joy,"  Dr. 
Crane  writes  : 

Christmas  means  that  when  this  world  and  all 
its  purposes  and  deeds  are  wound  up,  and  the 
last  men  and  women  stand  at  the  end  of  time 
and  contemplate  the  complete  story  of  humanity, 
they  will  not  wail  and  hang  their  heads,  but  they 
will   shout   and   exult. 

The  truest,  most  everlasting  element  of  man- 
kind is  play,  accompanied  with  laughter. 

Dr.  Crane  puts  a  great  deal  of  common 
sense  philosophy  into  his  essays  in  a 
spirited,  readable  form  and  this  newest 
product  is  packed  with  optimistic  human- 
ism   and   wisdom. 

With  reference  to  Charles  Brooks's 
"Journeys  to  Bagdad"  some  one  aptly  stat- 
ed that  "it  is  as  difficult  to  quote  from  as 
to  name  one's  favorite  Shakespearean  play 
or  to  quote  one's  best-loved  verse  in  the 
Bible."  This  holds  equally  to  his  later  vol- 
ume, There's  Pippins  and  Cheese  to  Come. 
Rarely  does  one  find  a  book  so  loaded  with 
quiet  humor,  literary  charm,  ease  of  ex- 
pression and  delicate  fancy.  His  remin- 
iscences of  child  days  are  especially  pleas- 
ing. The  essays  are  appropriately  and  ar- 
tistically illustrated  by  Theodore  Diedrick- 
sen.  Jr. 

The  reader  of  essays  of  a  religious  tone 
will  be  pleased  with  this  last  collection  of 
Dr.  Marvin's  prose  and  verse  titled  The 
Top  of  the  Wine-Jar.  The  book  is  divided 
into  twelve  sections  under  the  varied  heads, 
God,  Religion  and  Immortality,  Philosophy 
and  Opinion,  Oracles  and  Counsels,  Toil 
and  Endeavor,  Civicsv  Heroism,  Patriotism, 
Woman,  Love,  Home,  Kindness  to  Animals 
and  Nature.  The  author's  speculations  of 
the  possible  immortality  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals are  fascinating  and  appreciative 
glimpses  of  historic  literary  folk  add  great- 
ly to  the  value  and  interest  of  the  book. 

W.  C.  Brownell  in  his  Standards  has 
cleverly  written  a  thin  volume  of  masterly 
essays  with  a  rich  and  widely  varied  voca- 
bulary that  well  serves  to  project  intel- 
lectual and  art  pyrotechnics.  In  his  in- 
cluded chapter  on  "Modern  Art,"  the  con- 
servatives will  clap  their  hands  at  his  char- 
acterization  of  it,  as  a  combination  of  sin- 
cerity with  extravagance,  so  extreme,  as 
to  appear  mystification.  His  survey  of 
art  and  letters  is  also  noteworthy. 

Michael  Monahan  writes  in  the  closing 
chapter,  Philosophy  in  Little  of  New  Ad- 
ventures: 

T  have  got  thru  caring  much  about  style — 
what  I  care  for  is  a  man  or  a  woman  who  has 
lived.  Mere  style  is  the  affectation  and  worship 
of  pedagogs  or  pinheads. 

While  we  disagree  in  a  measure  with  the 
author's  last  statement,  we  wish  to  Credit 
him  with  a  style  that  is  free  and  original. 
Bis  treatment  is  bold,  audacious.  Especially 
interesting  are  the  two  chapters  "Manna- 
hatta"  and  his  artistic  short  stories,  "Noc- 
turne" and  "Yearnings."  On  the  whole  the 
human  greatly  overbalances  the  literary 
interest. 

Certain  books,  like  certain  persons,  pos- 
sess the  undefinable  but  endearing  quality 
which  we  call  charm.  Margaret  Sher- 
wood's little  volume  of  essays.  Familiar 
Ways,     are     charming     in     their     delicate 
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humor,    their    spirit    of    gracious    leisurely 

meditation.  They  have,   too,  a  magic  trick 

of  transforming  commonplaces  into  things 

of  beauty  and  significance. 

Christmas  and  the  Year  Round,  by  Frank 
Crane.  John  Lane  Company.  $1.  There's  Pip- 
pins and  Cheese  to  Come,  by  Charles  S. 
Brooks.  Yale  University  Press.  $2.  The  Top  of 
the  W,ine-Jar,  by  Frederic  Rowland  Marvin. 
Sherman,  French  &  Co.  $1.50.  Standards,  by 
W.  C.  Brownell.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1. 
New  Adventures,  by  Michael  Monahan.  Doran. 
$2.  Familiar  Ways,  by  Margaret  Sherwood. 
Little,    Brown   Company.    $1.25. 

Fiction  of  All  Sorts 

TOTE-ROAD  AND  TRAIL,  by  Douglas 
Malloch,  is  a  volume  of  verse  about  the 
lumber  camps  and  the  men  who  work  in 
them.  Mr.  Malloch  has  vigorous  emotions 
and  opinions  as  strong  as  big  timber  but  he 
lacks  the  flashing  imagination  that  would 
make  magical  poetry  of  his  experiences.  He 
is  not  the  Masefield,  the  Kipling  of  the 
woods.  If  it  were  written  with  a  finer  spir- 
itual insight  and  more  vivid  images  and 
phraseology  his  verse  might  become  elo- 
quent poetry. 

William  Caine's  Three's  a  Crowd  is  a 
trivial  and  conventional  novel  built  up 
around  three  characters  that  have  become 
stale  types  in  modern  fiction,  the  rich,  ex- 
quisite and  extravagant  American  girl  who 
thinks  the  world  is  her  plum  cake,  the  noble 
and  desirable  Englishman  who  marries  her 
and  repents,  and  the  cause  of  it  all — the 
indulgent  American  mother.  Patriotism 
suggests  the  protest,  "We  are  not  all  like 
that — we  American  women.  Some  of  us 
are  poor.  Some  of  us  are  good  wives  and 
mothers." 

How  many  of  us  remember  the  words  we 
could  not  spell  when  we  went  to  school,  the 
prizes  we  won  or  failed  to  win  for  good 
behavior,  the  first  cautious  adventure  in 
the  world  outside  of  the  walls  of  home,  the 
first  friendships  founded  on  congeniality 
rather  than  necessity,  the  first  crushing 
sorrow  and  the  first  perception  of  the  irony 
of  life  in  the  days  when  we  could  not  un- 
derstand why  grown-ups  were  always  mak- 
ing the  world  a  difficult  place  to  live  in 
comfortably?  Those  who  love  to  bring  back 
memories  of  childhood  by  participation  in 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  children,  will  find 
great  pleasure  in  J.  J.  Bell's  new  volume 
of  short  stories  about  children,  called  Kid- 
dies. Several  of  the  stories  are  about  the 
well  known  and  well '  beloved  "Wee  Mac- 
greegor"  and  others  have  to  do  with  Jack, 
the  lonely  son  of  a  Scotch  sailor,  with 
Charlie  Robb  and  his  ugly  uncle,  with 
Hilda's  deep  desire  for  silk  stockings  and 
suedes  and  with  the  wee  grandson  who 
cured  Sam  l^ogie  of  heart  disease.  The 
stories  are  canny  and  full  of  dry  humor  and 
quaint  pathos.  In  each  one  of  them  Mr. 
Bell  shows  a  very  real  understanding  of 
the  ways  and   motives  of  "the  weans." 

Why  Not  Marry  points  out  that  the 
home  is  the  place  to  find  warmth,  ap- 
preciation and  rest  and  attempts  to  show 
that  successful  marriage  can  be  managed 
by  going  into  it  in  the  right  way.  The 
economic  responsibilities  of  husband  and 
wife,  the  mistakes  of  courtship,  the  reasons 
why  nice  girls  say  "no,"  the  discussion  of 
the  wage-earner  versus  the  home-maker  all 
make  the  book  very  interesting. 

Jeanette  Lee  has  written  a  detective 
story  about  a  little  woman  in  gray  who  is 


the  head  of  the  Newberry  Detective 
Agency.  Altho  the  author  leads  the  reader 
to  expect  miraculous  sleuth  work  on  the 
part  of  Millie  Newberry,  one  is  sadly  dis- 
appointed. The  story  is  rather  well  con- 
structed but  there  is  not  sufficient  suspense 
to  hold  the  interest.' 

Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  has  sketched  all 
kinds  and  sorts  of  people  in  a  quiet 
community  full  of  good  will  in  Our  Square 
and  the  People  In  It.  Extricating  Obadiah 
is  Joseph  Lincoln's  latest  Cape  Cod  yarn. 
It  takes  us  into  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Cape  Cod  country  and  gives  us  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  Cape  folk.  Crumps  is  the 
story  of  the  transformation  of  an  artist 
into  a  machine  gun  officer.  It  shows  what 
the  Canadians  have  gone  thru  at  the  front 
and  will  bring  us  face  to  face  with  what 
our  boys  are  to  meet  "Over  There." 

Miss  Wylie  has  given  us  quite  an  orig- 
inal piece  of  work  in  The  Shining  Heights. 
The  scenes  of  the  tale  are  mostly  English 
and  there  is  a  moral  as  well  as  a  psycho- 
logical problem  developed  in  the  course  of 
the  story.  Vanguards  of  the  Plains  is  a 
romance  of  the  Santa  Fe  trail  with  all  its 
heroic  adventure.  A  charming  story  is  At 
the  Sign  of  the  Oldest  House,  by  Juliet 
Wilbor  Tompkins.  Not  only  does  the  book 
please  while  reading  but  it  leaves  a  satis- 
fied feeling  after. 

After  Mr.  Hope's  wife  wrote  a  book  that 
became  popular,  Mr.  Hope,  a  man  high  in 
the  profession  of  law,  became  the  ignom- 
inious husband  of  Mrs.  Hope.  The  problem 
of  regaining  the  interest  and  affection  of 
Mrs.  Hope  is  amusingly  and  naively  solved 
by  the  erstwhile  prosaic  Mr.  Hope. 

The  Optimist,  by  Susan  Taber,  includes 
a  dozen  stories  of  unusual  character.  The 
stories  take  up  many  sides  of  life  and  many 
kinds  of  people  and  tho  the  dominant  moods 
vary,  the  humorous  is  woven  thru  them  all. 

Zona  Gale,  who  became  nationally  recog- 
nized as  a  successful  author  some  years 
ago  when  she  produced  her  remarkable 
Friendship  Village  stories,  has  given  us  a 
delightful  new  novel,  A  Daughter  of  the 
Morning.  A  refreshing  story  of  a  whimsical 
country  girl  whose  chance  meeting  with  an 
author  rouses  her  to  her  own  potential 
powers. 

When  the  Sun  Stood  Still,  by  C.  T. 
Brady,  is  a  charming  story  of  old  Hebrew 
lore  retold  with  a  love  interest  that  cap- 
tivates by  its  simplicity  from  start  to  finish. 
The  warlike  spirit  of  the  Jews  shown  in 
their  early  history  is  dilated  upon  and  an 
historical  event  is  used  as  a  turning  point 
in  the  tale.  This  new  book  of  Dr.  Brady's 
is  a  welcome  release  from  the  eternal  tri- 
angle complications. 

Tote-Road  and  Trail,  by  Douglas  Malloch. 
Bobbs-Merrill.  $1.25.'  Three's  a  Crowd,  by  Wil- 
liam Caine.  Houghton  Mifflin.  $1.50.  Kiddies, 
by  J.  J.  Bell.  Frederick  A  Stokes.  $1.50.  Why 
Not  Marry,  by  Anna  Steese  Richardson.  Bobbs- 
Merrill.  $1.40.  The  Green  Jacket,  by  Jennette 
Lee.  Scribner's.  $1.35.  Our  Square  and  the 
People  In  It,  by  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams. 
Houghton  Mifflin.  $1.50.  Extricating  Obadiah, 
by  Joseph  Lincoln.  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 
$1.50.  Crumps,  by  Louis  Keene.  Houghton 
Mifflin.  $1.25.  The  Shining  Heights,  by  I.  A. 
R.  Wylie.  John  Lane  &  Company.  $1.50.  Van- 
•  guards  of  the  Plains,  by  Margaret  McCarter. 
Harper.  $1.40.  At  the  Sign  of  the  Oldest  House", 
by  Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins.  Bobbs-Merrill 
$1.50.  Mrs.  Hope's  Husband,  by  Gelett  Burgess. 
Century  Company.  $1.  The  Optimist,  by  Susan 
Taber.  Duffield  &  Company.  $1.30.  A  Daughter 
of  the  Morning,  by  Zona  Gale.  Bobbs-Merrill. 
$1.40.  When  the  Sun  Stood  Still,  by  C.  T. 
Brady.    Fleming   Revell   Company.    $1.35. 
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